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SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 12, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, when we have 
prayed for guidance and it comes, let us 
not think it strange if it be something we 
would not have thought of, for Thy 
thoughts are not our thoughts and our 
way is not Thine. 

Make us eager to know Thy will and 
Thy way of dealing with situations, 
rather than devising our own plans and 
asking Thee to bless them. Then shall 
we discover how much better is Thy way 
ani how happy they are who walk in it. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washingtorf, D. C., May 12, 1948. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Wim11am F. KNOWLAND, & 
Senator from the State of California, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KNOWLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHeERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 11, 1948, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 110) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act with respect to 
certain agreements between carriers, 
with an amendment in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5933) to 
permit the temporary free importation of 
racing shells; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Reep of New York, Mr. Wooprvurr, 
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Mr. GEaRHART, Mr. DovcuTon, and Mr. 
Cooper were appointed managers on the 
part:of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bill 
and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 6481. An act making appropriations 
for Government corporations and independ- 
ent executive agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other rurposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of powers of appointment. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 6226) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscai year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT (S. Doc. No. 156) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department, amounting to $27,- 
323,000, fiscal year 1949, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for that fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


PROMOTION OF GREEK-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a letter from George Th. Bacopoulos, 
member of the Greek Chamber of Deputies, 
Athens, Greece, relating to the establishment 
of a new Greek parliamentary group for the 
promotion of Greek-American friendship 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES OF VETERANS’ 
CANTEEN SERVICE 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide that all em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Canteen Service 
shall be paid from funds of the service, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 

the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to adopt legis- 
lation which will retain unto the States 
control over service, operations, and rates 
of any railroad which has been reorganized 
under the Bankruptcy Act 
“Whereas the Central Railroad Co. of New 

Jersey is in bankruptcy; and 
“Whereas certain bondholder groups of said 

railroad have filed a plan of reorganization, 
included in which is article III, which pro- 
vides that the charter of the New Jersey 
company shall be amended or deemed to be 
amended and its franchises and statutory 
obligations shall be amended or superseded 
so that under certain conditions the said 
railroad would be under no obligation to 
operate suburban passenger service; and 

“Whereas the curtailment or discontinu- 
ance of suburban passenger service on said 
railroad would work a severe handicap upon 
the municipalities thereby affected and such 
curtailment or discontinuance would be ad- 
verse to the public interest and would fur- 
ther be a breach of the intended obligations 
of said railroad when it received its charter 
from the State of New Jersey: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
urged to adopt legislation amending the 
Bankruptcy Act to the extent that upon the 
approval of a plan of reorganization of any 
railroad under said Bankruptcy Act such 
approval shall not affect the existing au- 
thority of any State or State regulatory 
agency relating to service, operations, or 
rates. 

“2. The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit, immediately following the pus- 
sage of this resolution, a copy thereof 
properly authenticated to the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, e Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, from 
Francis V. Keesling, Jr., Washington public 
relations counsel for city and county of San 
Francisco, Calif., praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing sufficient funds for 
completion of the Cherry Valley project in 
Tuolumne Basin, Calif.; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
Lithuanian Societies, of Baltimore, Mda., fa- 
voring the enactment of House bill 6163, to 
authorize, for a limited period of time, the 
admission of displaced persons into the 
United States for permanent residence; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE— 
PETITION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Young Citizens of the World, an or- 
ganization in the Great Neck High 
School, at Great Neck, N. Y., I ask unani- 
mous consent to present for appropriate 
reference a petition calling upon the 
United Nations to establish an interna- 
tional police force. The petition contains 
over 500 signatures. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the petition 
will bu received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


PROTEST AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a me- 
morial which has come to me signed by a 
large number of citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., sets forth such sound reasons for 
their opposition to universal military 
training that I ask unanimous consent to 
present it for appropriate reference and 
printing in the Recorp without the sig- 
natures attached. 

There being no objection, the memori- 
al was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed in the Recorp 
without the signatures attached, as fol- 
lows: 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned citizens, sin- 
cerely believe that universal military train- 
ing would be a menace to our democratic 
life and that it would not promote security, 
but on the other hand would endanger it, 
respectfully ask you to oppose the adoption 
of such a measure by our Government. 

We further oppose the selective-service 
draft in peacetime, and are not in favor of 
any legislation that might turn our country 
into a police state. ‘ 

We believe as patriotic citizens, that to 
make our defense more democratic, profit 
should be taken out of war or the preparation 
for war; and. we ask you to take such steps 
as would further such a democratic course. 
We submit to you, that if the lives of Amer- 
icans are to be sacrificed in war, no one 
should be put in the immoral position of 
being able to profit by such sacrifice. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signatures omitted.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1386. A bill authorizing modifications 
in the repayment contracts with the Lower 
Yellowstone irrigation district No. 1 and the 
Lower Yellowstone irrigation district No. 2; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1277); 

S. 1445. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the division of the waters of the Snake 
River and its tributaries originating in either 
of the two States and flowing into the 
other; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1269); 

S. 2254. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
a certain tract of land in the Fort Robinson 
Military Reservation to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1278); 

S. 2346. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River Development Fund 
for use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, in- 
clusive, on a basis which is as nearly equal 
as practicable and to make available other 
funds for the investigation and construc- 
tion of projects in any of the States of the 
Colorado River Basin in addition to appro- 
priations for said purposes from the Colo- 
rado River Development Fund; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1270); 

S. 2508. A bill to increase the annual sal- 
ary of the Coordinator of Federal Agencies 
in Puerto Rico from $7,500 to $10,000; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1279); 

H.R. 3344. A bill to amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of 
the act entitled “An act making further pro- 





vision for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., sec. 101), as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1280); 

H. R. 3635. A bill to ratify sections 1 and 2 
of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii in its reg- 
ular session of 1947; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1271); 

H.R. 4461. A bill approving the perform- 
ance in the field of certain functions relat- 
ing to the public lands; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1273); 

H.R.5122. A bill to amend. section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1272); and 

H.R.5175. A bill to confirm and ratify act 
205 of the session laws of 1947 of. the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, relating to the issuance of 
public-improvement bonds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1281). 

By Mr. DWORSHAK, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1987. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the Preston 
Bench project, Idaho, in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1274). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
series in honor of volunteer firemen; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1275). 

By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. Res. 223. Resolution authorizing a full 
and complete investigation of all problems 
related to foot-and-mouth disease and its 
incidence in neighboring countries, with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1276), and, under the 
rule, referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. BROOKS, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 5883. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture (exclusive 
of the Farm Credit Administration) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1283). 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 

S. 1747. A bill to authorize credit in certain 
accounts of United States property and dis- 
bursing officers under the War Department, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1282). 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL OF ARMED 
_ FORCES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I ask 
unanimous consent to report an original 
bill to provide for the common defense 
by increasing the strength of the armed 
forces of the United States, including the 
Reserve components thereof, and for 
other  »urposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1268) thereon. 

At this time I wish to take the oppor- 
tunity of thanking each and every mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee for 
the time spent on this bill, the sincere 
effort and the helpfulness in getting a 
bill which I believe is a good bill. It is 
one that has had thorough considera- 
tion, and I believe it deserves the sup- 
port of the Congress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill and 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be considere¢e as having been read twice 
by its title and will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The bill (S. 2655) to provide for the 
common defense by increasing the 
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strengih of the armed forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve 
components thereof, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


(Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original bill 
(S. 2655) to provide for the common defense 
by increasing the strength of the armed 
forces of the United States, including the 
Reserve components thereof, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to be placed 
on the calendar and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2656. A bill to provide for the free im- 
portation of salt brine; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 2657. A bill for the relief of Spero Car- 
conen, known as Sam Carson; and 

S. 2658. A bill for the relief of George 
Gabriel Herrmann, Greta (Marketa) Herr- 
mann (wife), and Alice Herrmann (daugh- 
ter); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2659. A bill to provide for expanded in- 
vestigation and research at the experiment 
station at Golden, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2660. A bill to provide increases of com- 
pensation for certain veterans with service- 
connected disabilities who have dependents; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2661. A bill for the relief of Maria Berta; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for 
himself and Mr. MILLIKIN) : 

S. 2662. A bill conferring United States 
citizenship posthumously upon Vaso B. 
Benderach; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. LANGER, 
and Mr. Peprer) introduced Senate bill 2663, 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and appears urter a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2664. A bill to authorize the Indian 
Claims Commission to hear and determine 
certain claims of the Indians of California; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2665. A bill for the relief of Nicole Sab- 

bag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONALITY ACT 
OF 1940 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], and myself, I ask unan- 
imous consent to introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, and in order that I 
may not unnecessarily consume the time 
of the Senate, I request that a statement 
explaining the purposes of the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
received and appropriately referred, and 
the statement presented by the Senator 
from Washington will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 2663) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson (for himself, Mr. Lancer, and 
Mr. PEPPER), was re2d twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


The George Washington Legion is a group 
of Americans of all creeds and of all descents 
who, having served their country in a war to 
preserve liberty and democracy, now desire 
to complete their task in a part of the world 
where liberty is enslaved and democracy is 
threatened, 

The Hebrew people were recognized in the 
mandate for Palestine in a joint resolution of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress and in the Amer- 
ican-British Treaty of 1924 as having a right 
to independent sovereignty in Palestine. 
This right was confirmed by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in November 1947. 

The Hebrew people, endeavoring to fulfill 
this right, have been wantonly attacked by 
armed gangs originating, for the most part, 
in other countries. 

It is in this country’s historic tradition for 
Americans to render aid to any people any- 
where fighting for essential liberty. It isa 
measure of repayment of our debt to men of 
good will, nationals of France, Poland, and 
other countries, who helped us achieve our 
own freedom and establish our own democ- 
racy. In the fulfillment of this tradition 
Americans have let no people in contempo- 
rary history fight alone on the side of right. 
The Lafayette Escadrille in France, the Fly- 
ing Tigers in China are but two of the most 
recent instances of this. The George Wash- 
ington Legion has urged the Congress of the 
United States to take all possible steps to 
permit Americans of good will to give the 
fullest possible aid to the Hebrew defenders 
of justice. The Congress of the United States 
is urged to make provision for the safeguard- 
ing of the national rights of the Americans 
who voiunteer for this purpose. 

We introduce the bill, therefore, to amend 
the Nationality Act of 1940 to preserve the 
citizenship status of citizens of the United 
States serving as members of certain armed 
forces, groups, or organizations established to 
preserve peace under the United Nations. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—IN- 
CREASE IN PERSONNEL OF ARMED 
FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
MAYBANK) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the bill (S. 2655) to provide for the com- 
mon defense by increasing the strength 
of the armed forces of the United States, 
including the reserve components there- 
of, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 

H.R. 6481. An act making appropriations 
for Government corporations and independ- 
ent executive agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of powers of appointment; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

STREAMLINING THE ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE—EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the body of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Streamlining a College,” published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of May 
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9, 1948. The editorial has to do with 
Senate Joint Resolution 200, which was 
recently reported favorably by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. A 
counterpart of this measure was unani- 
mously reported in the House. I hope 
it will be before the Senate very soon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


“STREAMLINING A COLLEGE” 


The electoral college—which isn't a college 
and doesn’t do any first-instance electing— 
will come in for some drastic streamlining 
sooner or later if the Senate and House Ju- 
diciary Committees have anything to say 
about it. 

These groups have recently approved a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment sponsored 
by Senator Henry Casor Lopsce, Republican, 
Massachusetts, and Representative Ep Gos- 
SETT, Democrat, Texas, to make the electoral 
college reflect much more faithfully than it 
does now the wishes of the voters in Presi- 
dential contests. 

But first it is necessary to explain what the 
electoral college is and does, for the benefit 
of those who don’t know, and we suspect 
their name is legion. 

When the Constitution was being ham- 
mered together by the 55 founding fathers 
back in 1787, there was tremendous dispute 
about the best and safest way to choose 
the President of the United States. The 
fathers were strong for liberty and justice, 
but most of them had a fear of mvh rule, and 
they didn’t want the Chief Executive and the 
Members of the Senate elected directly by 
the people. 

Accordingly, the electoral-college system 
was devised—as first in article II, section 1, 
subdivision 2, and later (1804) modified by 
amendment 12. 

Since then, we’ve been choosing Presidents 
thus: 

The people vote on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November of each Presi- 
dential year. In most States, they don’t 
vote for the Presidential candidate by name. 
They vote for electors. Each State has as 
many electors as it has United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives—New York, for 
example, having 47, Pennsylvania 35, Illinois 
28, and so On. 

In the early days before we had the two- 
party system, these men exercised a real 
choice when they cast their votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Those ballots, sev- 
eral weeks after the popular election, are 
signed, certified and sealed in the capitals of 
the various States, and are sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Early in January, a joint 
session of Congress supervises the counting 
of the electoral votes, and solemnly declares 
that so-and-so and his running mate have 
won—which everybody knew the day after 
the November election. 

Nowadays, the electors do not register a 
real choice, though theoretically they could 
do so. They merely vote for the Presidential 
candidates who got the popular majorities in 
the several States. In case of an electoral 
college tie, or failure of any candidate to get 
a majority, the House of Representatives 
must elect a President at once, from among 
the three leading men on the electoral bal- 
lots. 

This system clearly does not register the 
popular will accurately. It can happen, and 
sometimes has, that a man who gets a mi- 
nority of popular votes is chosen President. 
The outstanding episode of this kind in rela- 
tively recent times was the 1912 affair, when 
Woodrow Wilson copped with about 6,200,000 
popular votes as against William Howard 
Taft's 8,500,000, and Theodore Roosevelt’s 
4,200,000, 

Messrs, Lopce and Gossrrr and the Con- 
gressional Judiciary Committees want to 
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change all that, within the framework of the 
electoral college. 


VOTING IN PROPORTION 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
would require the electors to cast their votes 
in proportion to the popular ballot totals in 
their States, 

For illustration: Suppose that in the 1952 
election (this reform cannot be adopted in 
time to affect 1948) New York State should 
ring up a total of 8,000,000 popular votes, of 
which about 5,000,000 went to Candidate A 
and 3,900,000 to Candidate B. Under the 
present system, Mr. A would get all 47 of 
New York’s electoral votes. If the new plan 
were operating in 1952, Mr. A would get only 
five-eighths of those votes, or about 30, while 
Mr. B would get the other 17. 

Multiply this example by the total of 48 
United States States, and it becomes plain 
that the Lodge-Gossett method would 
change the electoral college into a clear and 
accurate instead of a clouded and unreliable 
reflector of the voters’ wishes as registered 
at the polls. 

Of course, it will take time to adopt such 
an improvement. The above-mentioned 55 
Constitution architects made certain that 
the document couldn’t be amended whimsi- 
cally or overnight. Congress must first sub- 
mit any proposed amendment to the State 
legislatures, and three-fourths—36—of them 
must ratify before it can take effect. 

But we can at least hope, and do, that this 
ball may start rolling in earnest at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be absent from the 
Senate from tomorrow through Monday 
of next week. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the order will 
be entered. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, it will 
be necessary for me to be absent from 
the Senate on Thursday and Friday of 
this week and Monday and Tuesday of 
next week, on public business. I ask con- 
sent of the Senate to be absent on those 
days. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, consent is 
granted. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained consent 
for the fiscal subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to sit 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent for the Subcommittee on Flood 
Control of the Committee on Public 
Works to sit during the session of the 
Senate today. F 

Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS PROGRAM—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM SOUTHERN AGRICUL- 
TURIST 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Threat of Tyranny,” published 
in the Southern Agriculturist for May 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE DISPLACED-PERSONS PROBLEM 


[Mr. O’CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an article re- 
garding displaced persons, written by Martin 
Sommers, and published in the Saturday 
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Evening Post, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.| 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE 


WOMAN'S MOVEMENT—ARTICLE BY 
EUDOCHIA BELL SMITH 


|Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the REcorp 
an article entitled “‘Woman’s Movement Be- 
gan Century Ago,” by Eudochia Bell Smith, 
published in the Denver Post, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


ALASKAN ELECTION RETURNS — EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE ALASKA SUNDAY 
PRESS 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Territory Still Democratic,” pub- 
lished in the Alaska Sunday Press, May 2, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLITICAL ISSUES—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR McGRATH 


[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Senator McGratu, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, in New 
Haven, Conn., May 11, 1948, at a dinner spon- 
sored by the Democratic committee, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


PALESTINE AND MIDDLE EAST CONFER- 
ENCE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MORSE 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address re- 
cently delivered by him at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., before the Palestine and 
Middle East Conference, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE— 
CORRESPONDENCE 


|[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp correspondence 
relating to civil disobedience, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT RELATING TO CERTAIN AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 110) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain 
agreements between carriers, which was 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 5 thereof a new section as follows: 

“Src. 5a. (1) For purposes of this section— 

“(A) The term ‘carrier’ means any com- 
mon carrier subject to part I, II, or III, or any 
freight forwarder subject to part IV, of this 
act; and 

“(B) The term ‘antitrust laws’ has the 
meaning assigned to such term in section 1 
of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes’, approved 
October 15, 1914. 

“(2) Any carrier party to an agreement be- 
tween or among two or more carriers relat- 
ing to rates, fares, classifications, divisions, 
allowances, or charges (including charges be- 
tween carriers and compensation paid or re- 
ceived for the use of facilities and equip- 
ment), or rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto, or procedures for the joint consid- 
eration, initiation or establishment thereof, 
may, under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe, apply to the 
Commission for approval of the agreement, 
and the Commission shall by order approve 
any such agreement (if approval thereof is 
not prohibited by paragraph (4), (5), or 
(6)) if it finds that, by reason of furtherance 
of the national transportation policy de- 


clared in this act, the relief provided in para- 
graph (9) should apply with respect to the 
making and carrying out of such agreement; 
otherwise the application shall be denied. 
The approval of the Commission shall be 
granted only upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary to enable it to grant its approval in 
accordance with the standard above set forth 
in this paragraph. 

“(3) Each conference, bureau, committee, 
or other organization established or con- 
tinued pursuant to any agreement approved 
by the Commission under the provisions of 
this section shall maintain such accounts, 
records, files, and memoranda and shall sub- 
mit to the Commission such reports, as may 
be prescribed by the Commission, and all 
such accounts, records, files, and memoranda 
shall be subject to inspection by the Commis- 
sion or its duly authorized representatives. 

“(4) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement between or 
among carriers of different classes unless it 
finds that such agreement is of the character 
described in paragraph (2) of this section 
and is limited to matters relating to trans- 
portation under joint rates or over through 
routes; and for purposes of this paragraph 
carriers by railroad, express companies, and 
sleeping-car companies are carriers of one 
class; pipe-line companies are carriers of one 
class; carriers by motor vehicle are carriers 
of one class; carriers by water are carriers of 
one class; and freight forwarders are carriers 
of one class. 

“(5) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement which it 
finds is an agreement with respect to a pool- 
ing, division, or other matter or transaction, 
to which section 5 of this act is applicable. 

“(6) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement which 
establishes a procedure for the determination 
of any matter through joint consideration 
unless it finds that under the agreement 
there is accorded to each party the free and 
unrestrained right to take independent ac- 
tion either before or after any determination 
arrived at through such procedure. 

“(7) The Commission is authorized, upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, to investigate and determine 
whether any agreement previously approved 
by it under this section, or terms and con- 
ditions upon which such approval was 
granted, is not or are not in conformity with 
the standard set forth in paragraph (2), or 
whether any such terms and-conditions are 
not necessary for purposes of conformity 
with such standard, and, after such investi- 
gation, the Commission shall by order termi- 
nate or modify its approval of such agree- 
ment if it finds such action necessary to 
insure conformity with such standard, and 
shall modify the terms and conditions upon 
which such approval was granted to the ex- 
tent it finds necessary to insure conformity 
with such standard or to the extent to which 
it finds such terms and conditions not nec- 
essary to insure such conformity. The effec- 
tive date of any order terminating or modi- 
fying approval, or modifying terms and con- 
ditions, shall be postponed for such period as 
the Commission determines to be reasonably 
necessary to avoid undue hardship. 

“(8) No order shall be entered under this 
section except after interested parties have 
been afforded reasonable opportunity for 
hearing. 

“(9) Parties to any agreement approved by 
the Commission under this section and other 
persons are, if the approval of such agree- 
ment is not prohibited by paragraph (4), (5), 
or (6), hereby relieved from the operation of 
the antitrust laws with respect to the making 
of such agreement, and with respect to the 
carrying out of such agreement in conform- 
ity with its provisions and in conformity 
with the terms and conditions prescribed by 
the Commission. 
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“(19) Any action of the Commission under 
this section in approving an agreement, or in 
denying an application for such approval, or 
in terminating or modifying its approval of 
an agreement, or in prescribing the terms and 
conditions upon which its approval is to be 
granted, or in modifying such terms and con- 
ditions, shall be construed as having effect 
solely with reference to the aplicability of 
the relief provisions of paragraph (9).” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, ask a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. REED, Mr. HAWKES, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado, and Mr. Myers 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) 
giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact on regional education entered 
into between the Southern States at 
Tallahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to refer the joint resolution to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 

Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'’Daniel 
Brewster Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hoey Pepper 
Bridges Holland Reed 

Brooks Ives Robertson, Va. 
Buck Jenner Russell 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnston, S.C. Smith 

Cain Kem Sparkman 
Capehart Knowland Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Connally Lodge Taylor 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 


Cordon McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Tobey 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
Fulbright Maybank Wilson 
George Millikin Young 
Green Moore 

Gurney Morse 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REvercoms] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DONNELL] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr., 
Kiicore] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OvERTON] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in making the few remarks on the 
pending question which I do, I think it 
will be plainly seen by anyone who lis- 
tens more than 1 or 2 minutes that I am 
talking against myself, in more ways 
than one. 

In the first place, I think there has 
been a strained interpretation of the 
Constitution—strained to such an ex- 
tent that it may be unwise to act upon 
this resolution if it sets a precedent in 
assuming that the States which have 
got together in an attempt to take care 
of certain educational arrangements 
need to have the consent of Congress to 
do what they are trying to do. 

I have not heard all the debate on this 
question. I think it will be evident to 
anyone, without spending any time on 
the historical background, or what the 
founding fathers were attempting to 
accomplish when they established the 
Constitution, but from a mere reading 
of section id of article I of the Consti- 
tution, how completely strained is the 
idea behind this resolution, and what it 
does to constitutional interpretation to 
imagine that the words “any agreement” 
used in article X mean literally any 
agreement. In the Constitution the 
words “any agreement” are followed im- 
mediately by the words “or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually in- 
vaded, or in such imminent danger as 
will not admit of delay.” 

We all know what the founding fa- 
thers were thinking about when the 
Constitution was established. They were 
trying to create a more perfect union, 
and they could not create a more per- 
fect union if the States made alliances 
with each other, if States carried on war 
with each other, if States did all the 
things that are prohibited in the Consti- 
tution. But to assume that two or more 
States are barred from cooperative ar- 
rangements in conducting the affairs of 
an educational institution or contribut- 
ing to the welfare and upbuilding of an 
educational institution to be commonly 
used by the citizens of more than one 
State is, I repeat, a strained interpreta- 
tion which makes one feel inclined im- 
mediately to vote against the proposi- 
tion from the constitutional point of 
view. 

But that would not be right, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Proposals come to the Congress 
of the United States supported by seri- 
ous reasons and serious endeavors to 
meet given situations. Therefore, in a 
way I am happy that the resolution has 


come to us in this form, because the 
problem facing the Southern States, es- 
pecially in regard to higher education; 
because of the fundamental laws of 
those States and because of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court under which the 
States must function, is a problem which 
the rest of the country cannot appre- 
ciate and does not appreciate. 

I repeat that I am a bit perturbed that 
the resolution should come to us with 
the constitutional theory of the necessity 
of having this type of resolution; but I 
am glad that this type of resolution has 
to come to us in the way that it has come, 
because of the general situation in those 
States which are trying to help them- 
selves meet their obligations in regard 
to education. 

I am glad that the resolution comes 
to us, because it gives the Congress of the 
United States, if it sanctions this reso- 
lution, a position in relation to the aims 
of the Southern States in attempting to 
meet their educational situation. It 
gives the United States a relationship 
amounting almost to a partnership with 
them in their endeavor. I believe that 
this sort of dignity is the type of thing 
which is necessary in order to hold those 
States to a given objective, so that that 
objective will result in bringing about 
the type of educational facilities and 
the type of educational institutions 
which the colored people of the South de- 
serve, which they have a right to de- 
mand, and which the law of the land has 
said they must have. With the coopera- 
tion of the States and the sanction of 
the Nation with respect to that coop- 
eration, I believe that the South now 
has an opportunity to bring about an 
educational program quite as great in its 
possibilities as some of the mighty things 
which have been done lately for educa- 
tion in our country. 

Everyone knows the need. Everyone 
realizes that as there is a more universal 
application of education to all the peo- 
ple of the South, a section where segre- 
gation is a fundamental, as time goes 
on there will be greater and greater pres- 
sure for education on the higher levels, 
and that pressure will have to be met. 
Between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 col- 
ored people will be watching this experi- 
ment, hoping to see it develop, as it is 
anticipated that it will, in the flowering 
of great educational institutions, result- 
ing not only in saving one medical school 
but in bringing about such a situation 
that education on the higher levels in 
the Southern States may be properly de- 
veloped. 

Of course, with my background and 
training, and having grown up in the 
public-school system of the West, and 
having gone from the beginning to the 
end of the public-school system, always 
in institutions that are nonsegregated, I 
feel in my heart and soul an urge-to do 
what some of the amendments propose 
to do; namely, to make an effort to bring 
about nonsegregation. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, under present circumstances and 
under the present laws of these States 
and the law of the land, and in view of 
what the States are trying to do under 
the instructions set forth in decisions 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the 


United States, that would be unwise, and 
it would bring about the very opposite 
of what we are trying to do. 

Let us take one simple illustration to 
show what would happen. The medical 
school situation in the United States is 
such that it has become necessary to in- 
troduce in the Congress of the United 
States a proposal to provide scholar- 
ships and grants to medical schools be- 
cause the medical schools of our land 
cannot take care of the need for medical 
education and cannot supply the num- 
ber of doctors which the Nation needs 
today. Everyone knows that the pres- 
sure in that respect is great. Everyone 
knows that if a nonsegregation theory 
is adopted for the one colored medical 
school in our country—and let us talk 
in terms of good common sense, Mr. 
President, and not in terms of theoreti- 
cal right or wrong—the pressure for 
admission into that medical school on 
the part of white students, who in num- 
bers are so many, and who are being 
deprived of opportunities for entrance 
into medical schools in all sections of 
the country, would be so great that prob- 
ably this one school, which has been a 
colored school, would find itself accept- 
ing white students in such numbers that 
the nonsegregation idea would actually 
bring about an injustice to the blacks, 
and to such an extent that it would take 
a very long time to overcome it; and 
meanwhile the situation would produce 
great ill for the colored people. 

Mr. President, several years ago the 
Federal-aid-to-education bill—which fi- 
nally the Senate passed at this session, 
to the glory and to the credit of those 
who sponsored the bill, and with the co- 
operation of Senators on both sides of 
the aisle—was ruined on the floor of the 
Senate by an attempt to throw into the 
discussion of that bill certain amend- 
ments which ostensibly were for the 
purpose of helping the colored people. 
However, that was done with a different 
purpose. If the debates in that connec- 
tion are read, it will be found that we 
told the truth about why those amend- 
ments were brought up. They were not 
brought up to do anything to help the 
colored people. They were brought up 
to kill the Federal-aid-to-education bill. 
That illustrates what can be done in con- 
nection with proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, when the time comes 
for us to face the segregation question, 
let us face it on its merits. Let us not 
approach it in such a way that, without 
our meaning to do so, great damage will 
be done to many persons as a result. 
What the country and what the Congress 
want to do and what the resolution is 
aimed at doing is to work out some sort 
of technique whereby States which have 
had imposed upon them the responsi- 
bility of taking care of students whom 
probably they did not plan to take care 
of—but due to a decision of the Supreme 
Court they now find themselves under 
obligation to take care of them; and all 
of us rejoice in that, Mr. President— 
will be able to discharge that obligation. 
Those States feel weak, and probably it 
would not be to their best good for each 
of them individually to create small 
segregated institutions to take care of 
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the comparatively small group that need 
added educational facilities now, when 
the whole scheme of educational theory 
and practice in our country is to try to 
make educational institutions more uni- 
versal and larger, in order that the stu- 
dents who attend them may have con- 
tact with and exposure to a very wide 
range of theory and practices and a uni- 
versal type of education. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I repeat that 
if the States which have leagued them- 
selves together to ask the Congress of 
the United States to go into partnership 
with them are not serious in what they 
are attempting to do, if they have not 
really accepted the doctrine, as an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court, that 
they must take care of the blacks in the 
same way that they take care of the 
whites, at least let us accept what they 
say they are going to do and let us unite 
with them and bring to the southeast- 
ern portion of the United States the edu- 
cational facilities which will make over 
the people of that area who are af- 
fected, and which will to a great extent 
solve most of the problems which are 
related to what we call segregation and 
nonsegregation. It would be most re- 
grettable for us not to move forward 
when th>-re is a willingness on the part 
of so many States to unite together and 
to unite with the United States Govern- 
ment in the accomplishment of these 
purposes. 

In my judgment, the proposed plan 
offers an unprecedented opportunity to 
the Negro advanced students and pro- 
fessional students of the South because 
of the facilities which can be provided 
under this resolution and under this 
compact. It is an opportunity which 
never has been offered to them before. 
Those facilities, Mr. President, will not 
be provided unless each State is jealous 
of doing its part with the other States 
in creating institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and unless they find themselves 
working in harmony with the educa- 
tional policies of the Government in an 
effort to bring those institutions to the 
level they should occupy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator further than to make 
certain I understand the theory of the 
case, so to speak. Is it the position of 
the Senator from Utah that congres- 
sional approval of the compact is nec- 
essary as a matter of law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No; I said in 
my opening statement it was not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. MORSE. I was called off the floor 
and did not hear that statement. The 
Senator means as a matter of law, does 
he not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. As a matter of 
law, or as a matter of interpretation of 
the Constitution. But I said Iam happy 
it has come in this way, because it can 
be used to the advantage of the country 
and of the States and of the people who 
are to be benefited by it. Ido not in any 
sense accept the theory that under the 
Constitution an agreement of this type 
must come to the Congress; but I am 
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happy that it has come, because it will 
make the United States an implied part- 
ner with 11 or 12 States in bringing 
about the solution of an educational 
problem that has been forced upon them 
by action of the United States through 
its highest Court. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit one more question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator, unless he is willing. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I like to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that the Southern States could enter into 
agreements between and among them- 
selves in respect to cooperation among 
themselves on educational problems, 
without a compact approved by the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I certainly do. 
I think there would have been no ques- 
tion from the standpoint of law and from 
the standpoint of the Constitution, if 
this scheme had been worked out on a 
regional basis and, under such an ar- 
rangement, there had been a South Caro- 
lina and North Carolina school which 
could be functioning today. We have 
recognized education in this country. We 
have recognized that education is con- 
trolled by the States as part of the State 
functions, and students from other States 
are charged higher fees when they enter 
tax-supported institutions in given 
States. But I do not know that we have 
ever assumed that a State institution was 
intended only for the people of the par- 
ticular State. I am sure that all the de- 
vises and bequests that have been made 
have not been hampered by Siate lines, 
and State lines have never in any sense 
barred people from making certain pri- 
vate bequests, which have subsequently 
become public in nature because admin- 
istered by public institutions. In no sense 
has the Constitution ever operated to 
make it impossible for example for a man 
in New York to set aside so many dollars 
for the benefit of a given group in an- 
other. State for educational purposes. 
Those things have all been done, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will yield 
further, as I understand his theory, then 
it is that although it is unnecessary for 
the Congress to approve the compact, he 
thinks it would be good national policy 
in the field of education for Congress to 
approve, though under the Constitution 
it is not required to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 
I think it a very wise policy, the kind of 
policy which will solve the question fac- 
ing the people of the South at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. MORSE. As I would say in a law 
case, to my friend from Utah, if he were 
on the opposite side of the counsel table, 
I am perfectly willing to rest my case on 
the basis of his testimony. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. In line with the discus- 
sion in regard to whether or not the com- 
pact is necessary, that argument has 
been made very frequently throughout 
the course of the debate. Every time it 
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is raised this question comes to my mind: 
There is undoubtedly a strong view on 
the part of some, especially from the 
States which have proposed the compact, 
that a compact is necessary, and that it 
is necessary, under the Constitution, to 
have the consent of Congress. There is 
that evident difference of opinion. As- 
suming that such consent is unnecessary, 
that difference could never be resolved 
and determined until the courts had ju- 
dicially passed upon a case in which, for 
instance, a taxpayer of the State of Flor- 
ida sought to enjoin the use of tax money 
for the support of an institution in an- 
other State. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There would 
be a real case in that event. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; and then it would 
have to go through a long process, clear 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in order to determine the ques- 
tion. If the contention be correct that 
the consent of Congress is unnecessary, 
what harm could arise from giving con- 
sent now? If it should prove to be neces- 
sary, grave injury could be done by deny- 
ing consent; is that not correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator in 2 minutes has stated the point 
better than I have done in half an hour. 

Mr. HATCH. My attention has just 
been called by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney] to the fact that the 
compact expressly provides that funds 
shall be derived from taxation by the 
constituent States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. So the reso- 
lution is all to the good, no matter how 
it is figured. 

Mr. HATCH. Assuming the content 
of the resolution is proper, the question 
that is raised about the necessity of con- 
sent is entirely beside the point, as I 
see it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In order to clarify 
the statement of the Senator from Utah, 
in view of his response to the question 
of the Senator from New Mexico, I desire 
to ask whether it is not a fact that; in 
response to the previous question by the 
Senator from Oregon, as to whether or 
not the consent of Congress was neces- 
sary, he was not thinking of the right of 
a State to admit to a State institution 
students from another State, and proba- 
bly was not thinking of the provision of 
this compact, that the public funds raised 
by taxation of all States are to be used 
to support the proposed institution. So 
that what we are dealing with here is 
not the consent of the Congress to a 
State to create a new State institution, 
but the consent of Congress to an agree- 
ment among several States to establish 
regional institutions. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In that connec- 
tion, does the Senator not agree that the 
consent of Congress is probably neces- 
sary? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should not 
say it is necessary, Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the way I interpret the provision 
in the Constitution to which reference 
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has been made. I think the Constitution 
plainly states what types of compacts 
are barred. I see nothing in the Con- 
stitution, of itself, to prevent States from 
entering into agreements mutually to 
build a joint institution and to contrib- 
ute jointly to it. If there be objection 
on the score of an improper use of the 
taxes of a given citizen, of course there 
is a real cause of action and there is the 
right of court review, because every citi- 
zen has the right to have his taxes used 
in a proper way. But proving that the 
taxes are used in an improper way, after 
the States have entered into such an 
agreement, is a question that would have 
to be resolved by the courts. For us to 
say here that the courts may decide one 
way or the other way is practically all 
that we can say regarding it. I am sure 
that so far as the founding fathers were 
concerned, when they wrote section 10 of 
article I of the Constitution they were 
not thinking of barring cooperation be- 
tween the States for all purposes. They 
were thinking of barring cooperation 
which might in any way destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the “more perfect union” 
which they were endeavoring to estab- 
lish. Even if I were a lawyer I would not 
argue a case such as this before any 
court on a strictly legal basis, because 
the aim in that which the States are en- 
deavoring to do is surely to provide, to 
borrow an expression from the Federal 
Constitution and put it into the State 
constitutions, for the general welfare, to 
the extent of taking care of the welfare 
interest of citizens who are entitled to 
certain privileges and certain rights be- 
cause of conditions imposed upon the 
States by the Federal Government. 

As I said in the beginning, I want to 
argue the question from the standpoint 
of bringing about a situation which will 
improve the educational conditions, and 
especially those of the Negroes in the 
South. Furthermore, so far as profes- 


sional schools are concerned, we desire . 


to relieve the pressure which is now on 
the profgssional schools of the country 
and to give the boys and girls who are 
being deprived of professional education 
a little more opportunity than they have 
today of entering such schools and re- 
ceiving education and satisfying their 
own individual ambitions for a liveli- 
hood. . 

Again referring to the constitutional 
phase, surely it is not improper to argue 
a constitutional question from the broad 
basis of intent to meet a situation which 
has been imposed by a decision of the 
Supreme Court. I repeat, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am speaking in favor of 
something which I do not like. I am as 
much of a nonsegregationist, I imagine, 
as any one in this country. Having 
spent so much time in foreign lands and 
among foreign peoples, and having at 
one time had an opportunity to under- 
take a study of prejudice, which has 
something to do with this question, I 
know the broad significance and the 
fundamental meaning of what is at- 
tempted to be accomplished. It is 
heartening to all the people of the 
American Continent to realize that the 
States which have segregation laws and 
segregation constitutions, with dual 
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systems of education, have entered into 
a compact. 

Some States, not from intent but from 
the mere result of the facts of life as 
they are, have not given to the black 
man all that they have given to the 
white man. I agree with the decision 
of the Supreme Court. I think that if 
a State offers a white person an educa- 
tion it should offer the same sort of an 
education to a black person. I heartily 
agree with that principle. I am a non- 
segregationist, and I want to see all con- 
flicts which are based upon prejudice 
eliminated in some way or other. I 
know they will not be eliminated in my 
lifetime. I myself have been a victim of 
prejudice a great many times. I know 
the feeling of being in the minority. I 
have found myself alone, surrounded 
not by a‘ million, but by two or three 
hundred million, different and antago- 
nistic ideas. I feel for the black brother, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] called him. I want to see his 
rights adjusted; but by fighting for a 
principle I can see him actually hurt- 
ing himself, hurting his fellows, and 
keeping scores and possibly hundreds of 
Negro boys and girls from an education. 
They think the principle is just and 
right, as I do; but everything cannot 
be done overnight. When at last the 
Southern States are entering into an 
agreement among themselves and mak- 
ing the United States a partner to that 
agreement, we know a new day is dawn- 
ing for the college students of the south- 
eastern area of the United States who 
have previously not had opportunities. 
To throw the segregation question into 
it is as mean and dastardly as it was to 
throw the segregation question into the 
Federal-aid-to-education bill 2 or 3 years 
ago, which resulted in killing that bill. 


‘The question was thrown in primarily 


to aid the black man, but it was not 
enginered by the black man; it was engi- 
neered by those who wanted to kill the 
Federal - aid - to - education bill. They 
were thoroughly successful in attaining 
their objective, but they left a mark upon 
the action of free deliberation which it 
will take a long time to remove from the 
Senate proceedings. 

I say, let us meet these questions when 
they arise. What we are considering is 
not a scheme to create anything which 
will in any way hurt the black man any- 
where. * It is an attempt to aid and to 
help, not hundreds, but perhaps thou- 
sands, of black men in the southeastern 
area of the United States. As these edu- 
cational institutions grow stronger and 
raise their standards, and more students 
begin to attend them, there will be a 
larger proportion of black people getting 
into the nonsegregated schools of the 
country. i 

The way to solve these questions is not 
to stand absolutely on a principle which 
cannot be successfully made dominant 
in our generation, or perhaps in two or 
three generations, but to go forward as 
we have gone forward since the Civil 
War, doing the best possible under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that one group in the coun- 
try, a minority group, who feel they have 
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rights and that their rights are some- 
times hindered because of the pressure 
of majority groups upon them, would de- 
liberately destroy the opportunity for 
greater and broader education for their 
people by taking the noncompromising 
stand of insisting absolutely upon their 
rights until they get them. Of course, 
they do not get them in that way. 

Let me point out something of which 
we all lose sight when we talk about civil 
rights. We interpret them only from the 
standpoint of individual rights. The 
right of association is something, and it 
is guaranteed by the Constitution. If we 
take away the equivalent of an individ- 
ual’s civil rights from a group, we may 
destroy civil rights. We have an idea 
about freedom of religion, and that im- 
plies freedom for religion. Are we going 
to carry our ideas about civil rights to 
such an extent that we will say that 
everyone has a right to join any church 
he wants to join, that every club must 
throw its door open, that every educa- 
tional institution shall carry on its af- 
fairs without regard to its own wishes 
respecting standards? Are we going to 
say, believing in coeducation, that edu- 
cation for the separate sexes is wrong? 

The glory of our country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that we can do so many things 
without interfering with the liberties of 
others, not that we can do so few. The 
glory of our country is that we can join 
with those with whom we want to join, 
and be protected in that association. To 
assume that we ever want to see the time 
come when we are to remove from insti- 
tutions, educational institutions especial- 
ly, their right of self-judgment about 
their own requirements, about those who 
shall come into the school, about those 
who shall graduate, is to indulge in a 
violent assumption. 

The proudest thing in every educa- 
tional institution with which I have ever 
been connected has been its privilege to 
say, “No one shall graduate from this 
institution and be given a degree unless 


‘the faculty feels that he is entitled to it.” 


That is pretty broad. A man may think 
he has earned his degree, but he cannot 
go forth and say that he is a graduate 
of the institution if his record has a cer- 
tain mark against it which the institu- 
tion knows brings it below the standard 
requirement. That is the glory of Amer- 
ica, quite as much as the fact that we 
give everyone an opportunity to make a 
start. 

Mr. President, my plea is a simple one. 
I wholly agree with the amendment of- 
fered by the junior Senator from New 
York who is presiding at this time [Mr. 
Ives in the chair]. I agree with all the 
sentiments in the amendment. But I 
think it is an unwise amendnient to be 
offered to the pending joint resolution. 
I think it does not give the Negro an- 
other chance; it does not help him. It 
brings about a situation whereby the de- 
mand for uniformity and the demand 
for equal standards and the demand for 
everything else may actually hurt these 
educational institutions as they start in 
from the beginning and develop. 

The desire is not to establish a Har- 
vard overnight. That which makes Har- 
vard, or has contributed to the making 
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of Harvard, is the two or three centuries 
which have gone into its building up and 
progress. I hope that none of the insti- 
tutions which are to be started are to be 
set up as finished institutions. They are 
to be set up, I hope, as mere acorns, grow- 
ing and developing and becoming the 
type of institution which will be in har- 
mony with the idea which brought them 
into being. It is not possible to legislate 
a finished product. The institutions 
have to struggle, they have to work, they 
have to fight, they have to do all the 
things other institutions have done in 
order to become great. If we assume 
that we will not creat2 a medical school 
in the southeastern section of the United 
States unless it is the equivalent of the 
Harvard Medical School or the Pennsyl- 
vania University Medical School, we 
make a great mistake. Such institutions 
have to grow up, and it seems to me one 
of the finest things to be conceived is the 
union of 11 or 12 States in partnership 
with the United States to work out a 
present problem, and all may rest as- 
sured that that problem will be worked 
out if oppertunity is afforded. 

Mr. President, it is very much easier 
to handle any question if we are able to 
adopt a plan and logically follow it 
through. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor irom Utah yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 


Mr. IVES. The junior Senator from 
New York very much appreciates the cb- 
servations made by the distinguished 


Senator from Utah regarding the 
amendment proposed by the junior Sen- 
ator from New York. I would point out, 
however, that it is not my purpose to 
have such a type of standard as was in- 
dicated in the remarks of thu ‘Senator 
from Utah. If the Senator from Utah 
will look at the amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from New York, he 
will see that it applies only to such insti- 
tutions as may come within the purview 
of the compact now before the Senate for 
consideration. In other words, were 
there to be a Harvard in the South—and 
there are some very fine institutions in 
the South which do not have to bow to 
Harvard or to any other institution— 
were there to be that type of institution 
anywhere in the vicinity where the com- 
pact institutions, as we might call them, 
are involved, there would not of neces- 
sity be any requirement whatever that 
the standard of education in those in- 
stitutions falling under the compact 
should be on a level, on a parity, at any 
time, with that of other institutions. 

The idea is that where institutions are 
to be established, or institutions which 
are already existing are to be expanded 
or in any way supported through the in- 
strumentality of the Southern States 
compact, these particular institutions 
must be on a parity insofar as quality of 
education is concerned. 

My purpose in this instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a very simple one, which I ex- 
plained the other Gay in my remarks. It 
is that the quality of education in every 
section of the country shall be at as high 
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a standard as may be possible, and that, 
where public support is entailed in the 
field of education, this standard, insofar 
as it is possible to have a standard uni- 
form, shall be uniform. In other words, 
for those pupils who are white there 
shall be no privileged standard, and for 
those pupils who are colored there shall 
be no underprivileged standard. 

Mr. President, I have talked with a 
number of the Senators from the South, 
and I think the Senators from the South 
fully appreciate that this is a most de- 
sirable purpose, that it is most desirable 
from the standpoint of the South, and 
that it is bound inevitably in the end to 
produce a far better condition in the 
South, and in the country as a whole, 
than that which obtains at present. 

I thank the Senator from Utah for al- 
lowing the interruption. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I am glad to have the statement of the 
Senator from New York. AsI have said 
in my opening statement, I believe in the 
aims, I believe in the theory, I believe 
in all the Senator’s amendment provides. 
I still think the amendment is unwise, 
however, for the simple reason that we 
have got to be prepared for growth and 
development. The history of education 
in our country shows that under the 
pressure of attempting to develop stand- 
ards—and I have been a party to the de- 
velopment of standards in education— 
we have hurt, we have retarded the edu- 
cational program in many places. We 
are dealing with a very practical situa- 
tion, and I am afraid some do not have 
that clearly in mind. We want the 
schools which are contemplated to be- 
come established. We want the States 
in the South to become interested in such 
schools, and to make them operate suc- 
cessfully. But I do not want anyone to 
argue against an appropriation being 
made to a so-called compact institution 
on the score that this is not the time to 
make it; that we have got to wait until 
we are able to act, until we have the 
facilities to meet all the qualifications 
which may be required. I am aware 
that the Senator from New York by his 
amendment does not mean to present 
such an argument; but I know that that 
is the way similar proposals have been 
interpreted and are being interpreted. 

Mr. President, it is not only the South 
which has had to fight against prejudice 
in connection with educational institu- 
tions and the meeting of standards. 
There are other regions in which the 
same situation has arisen. Such situa- 
tions still exist and they always will exist. 
If, for example, some great educational 
institutions had been compelled to face 
a requirement of this kind existing in the 
fundamental law which brought them 
into being, the result would have been to 
retard their growth and development, I 
know the Senator from New York does 
not want to do anything which would 
have the result of retarding the growth 
and development of any educational in- 
stitutions. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, appreciating 
the fear which has just been expressed 
by the Senator from Utah, the junior Sen- 
ator from New York has fully compre- 
hended it, but does not join in it. Educa- 
tion being what it is, these variations to 
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which the Senator refers would of neces- 
sity be expected to occur, and by the very 
process of evolution and progress in the 
field of education they would finally be 
eliminated. There is nothing in the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from New York which in any way should 
be so construed as to prevent the gradual 
attainment of uniformity and equality 
in the field of education. ‘That condi- 
tion the junior Senator from New York 
realizes must be recognized and must be 
accepted. But the junior Senator from 
New York would like to point out that, 
were the Congress of the United States 
to adopt this compact, in effect it would 
be giving its approval and its blessing to 
whatever the compact contemplates or 
contains. 

I am sure there are many of us in the 
Congress of the United States who do not 
feel that, in agreeing to any compact of 
this kind under which there is the defi- 
nite probability and likelihood of segre- 
gation, at least for a period of time, we 
are willing to subscribe to the idea of 
segregation as essential in our American 
society. At the same time, I think in 
laying down the rules or the plan, under 
which such a compact would be carried 
out, we do not wish to subscribe to a prin- 
ciple by which ostensibly it might be con- 
strued that there are variations in edu- 
cation and in quality and standards of 
education as between races, or as between 
religions, or anything of that kind. These 
are broad principles that we are laying 
down in this compact, and it seems to the 
junior Senator from New York that in 
dealing with this matter the position 
which the Congress of the United States 


‘should take must be based on a firm, solid 


foundation of principle itself. That is 
the reason why the junior Senator from 
New York has offered the amendment 
to which the Senator from Utah refers. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
amendment offered by the chairman of 
the committee covers all that the Sena- 
tor from New York is thinking about. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin provides: 

That the consent of Congress to this com- 
pact shall not in any way be construed as an 
endorsement of segregation in education. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment on that one 
point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The junior Senator from 
New York offered an alternative to that 
language which he thinks is more specific 
and has a little more substance, and that 
is to substitute the word “approving” for 
the three words “an endorsement of.” 
That change has been agreed to, at least 
by the able junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLuanp]. Over the other part 
there is some disagreement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to say a word with respect to the cther 
part of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. Everyone 
knows that there are standard-making 
institutions established in the United 
States. They have been functioning now 
for half or three-quarters of a century. 
Everyone knows that when the credits 
of a student are taken from one of these 
institutions they will be scrutinized, It 
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is those standard-making institutions 
that we can trust to see us through this 
situation. But I repeat what I said be- 
fore, that once there is read into the 
fundamental law the language “that the 
planning, establishment, acquisition, and 
operation of educational institutions 
shall include uniform standards of edu- 
cation for all such institutions under the 
said compact,” and so on and so forth, 
then we can be as sure as we can be of 
anything that we shall run into difficul- 
ties. Everyone of us has watched a legis- 
lature act. Everyone of us knows the 
arguments that are used in connection 
with legislation. Everyone realizes that 
some of the finest pieces of legislation 
ever presented have been killed at the 
last minute because the standards laid 
down by it could not be technically lived 
up to. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The junior Senator from 
New York would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question, and I am sure that 
the junior Senator from New York an- 
ticipates the Senator’s answer already, 
from what the Senator has previously 
said. The Senator from Utah himself, 
the junior Senator from New York be- 
lieves, does not approve of what might 
be called a double standard of educa- 
tion, one for the colored people and one 
for the white people. Am I not correct 
in that statement? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Certainly the 
Senator from Utah does not believe in 
such a dual standard of education. 

Mr. IVES. The next point the junior 
Senator from New York would like to 
make is that if the language in the 
amendment to which the Senator from 
Utah refers is-not clear or can by inter- 
pretation in any way be distorted to 
bring about a condition such as that to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Utah objects the junior Senator from 
New York will be among the first to 
desire to have that language changed. 
But what the junior Senator from New 
York desires most of all is to have some 
language in this compact, if we are to 
adopt it, which will make clear our pur- 
pose and intent that the standards and 
quality of education in institutions which 
may be affected by it and be publicly 
supported shall, insofar as possible, be 
uniform for all who may attend such 
institutions as students. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened with in- 
terest to the argument made by the 
senior Senator from Utah. I know some- 
thing of his experience in the educational 
field and I have been here long enough 
to know of his sincere interest in the im- 
provement of educational opportunity 
for all our people. However, the argu- 
ment about this amendment demon- 
strates clearly the fallacy and incon- 
sistency of the position that this compact 
requires approval by Congress. The able 
Senator has said in the course of his re- 
marks that education is the responsibility 
of the State and yet engages in an argu- 
ment over the details of an amendment 
which in any form would represent an at- 
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tempt by the Federal Government to im- 
pose conditions upon the States. I take 
the position that Congress cannot impose 
any condition in the field of education 
upon the States. If we say that it is a 
responsibility of the Congress to approve 
this compact we can only do so logically 
upon the ground that education is a 
matter of Federal interest and it can 
then be argued that Congress may im- 
Pose conditions in the field of education 
in the States. If Congress can impose 
the condition proposed by the able Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives] it can then 
be argued that it can impose the condi- 
tion proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] with respect to 
segregation. 

I think it is one of the most unfor- 
tunate positions that could be taken by 
any of the States, and particularly the 
Southern States, which have for years 
maintained the doctrine of States’ rights, 
to come to the Congress and by implica- 
tion say, “The educational field is one 
which is of some concern to the Federal 
Government. Therefore we ask the Fed- 
eral Government to approve this com- 
pact.” 

With great respect, I say to the Senator 
from Utah that the very fact that we are 
arguing this amendment raises the im- 
plication that the Federal Government 
does have some interest in the field of 
education. I do not believe that it is a 
position consistent with the belief of the 
Senator, or with the belief of any other 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. While I shall not ad- 
dress myself immediately to the philos- 
ophy of the proposal which is before the 
Senate, I believe that what I shall say 
will be an approach to the same idea. 

My position is pretty much like that 
of the Senator from Kentucky, who has 
just spoken—that the States have prac- 
tically complete control over their edu- 
cational systems. I do not wish to enter 
into a discussion of that question for the 
moment. With the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Utah I should like to ask the 
able Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
a question. 

The Senator from Oregon has offered 
@ proposal which provides that any com- 
pact entered into between the States 
must contain a provision, in effect, that 


‘ there shall be no discrimination in the 


registration of students because of race 
or color. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Or creed. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Or creed. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Maryland is one of 
the States which desires this compact. 
I am sure the Senator will agree with 
me that we are motivated by a desire 
to give to those who have been denied 
equal opportunity of education because 
of color, creed, or race, that which they 
are entitled to have, namely, the same 
chance to obtain an education that most 
of the citizens of my State now have an 
opportunity to get in certain educational 
institutions in Maryland. The Senator 
agrees that the purpose of this com- 
pact is to give equality of opportunity in 
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education to those who in some degree 
have been denied such equality of op- 
portunity. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree that that is an 
allegation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not undertak- © 
ing to cross-examine the Senator at all; 
but I think we all realize that whether 
we agree with this procedure or not, the 
motivating impulse behind it is to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity, through a 
novel method, to those who otherwise 
would be denied such equality of oppor- 
tunity to get an education. 

Mr. MORSE. I am prefectly willing 
to accept that as one of the motivations 
behind this compact, but not the only 
one. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That was my point. 

Let me submit this proposition to the 
Senator: He has offered a proposal 
which, whether we agree with him or not, 
is perfectly understandable. His posi- 
tion is that we cannot, as a Congress, or 
should as a Congress, ratify a compact 
between the States which might, by a 
certain interpretation of the compact, 
deny the right of registration because of 
race, color, or creed. I am wondering 
if the Senator would be agreeable to re- 
wording his amendment—not that it 
would be satisfactory to me, but because 
it would be what I think the Senator 
from Oregon desires to do, while he 
seeks to do other things as well. For ex- 
ample, suppose his amendment were to 
read like this: 

That any regional school established under 
this compact shall not apply any registra- 
tion qualifications based upon a discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, or creed, to any 
student— 


That is the language of the Senator’s 
amendment. Would the Senator be 
agreeable to adding the words “unless 
such regional school is established to 
give equality of educational opportunity 
to students who otherwise would be 
denied such opportunity.” 

In other words, the whole purpose of 
the compact is to remove discrimination 
because of race, color, or creed. Cer- 
tainly the Senator would be completely 
within the philosophy of his original 
amendment if he were to accept these 
qualifying words, because what is sought 
to be done by this compact is to remove 
discrimination, so that a man shall have 
an opportunity to be a doctor, for ex- 
ample, regardless of race, color, or creed. 
I am wondering if the Senator from 
Oregon would be inclined to support that 
point of view. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Utah will permit me to answer the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, I will say to my good 
friend from Maryland that I wish to pay 
him a very deserved compliment. If I 
ever got into any legal difficulties, civil 
or criminal, there is no one I would 
rather have to try my case than the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cer- 
tainly complimentary, but in this case I 
think he is flattering me. 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think he would be a 
better attorney for himself than the 
Senator from Maryland could ever be. 

Mr. MORSE. Before I give a direct 
answer to the Senator’s question, I want 
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him to understand my theory in this 
argument. 

First, I am opposed to the compact, to 
the very idea of congressional sanction of 
the compact, because in my judgment, as 
a matter of law, it is not the type of com- 
pact which requires congressional sanc- 
tion; so I vote “no” on the compact for 
that reason. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is entirely un- 
derstandable to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to add only one 
point. I argued this question at great 
length. I think the Senator is familiar 
with the argument, but in order properly 
to preface my reply to his question, let 
me say that I think it is a serious mistake 
from the standpoint of national policy. 
After all, that is the theory of the speech 
of the Senator from Utah, because in re- 
ply to my question he agrees with me that 
congressional sanction of this compact 
is not necessary under the Constitution, 
but he believes that from the standpoint 
of national policy it would be a good idea 
for the Congress, nevertheless, although 
not required to do so under the Constitu- 
tion, to approve this compact. 

I wish to say to the Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, who I think have 
great interest in this matter, that I think 
they would establish a very unfortunate 
precedent if Congress should approve this 
compact, because according to my view 
of the matter it would then permit the 
Federal Government to proceed to lay 
down conditions in the field of educa- 
tion, and I do not think the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle should wish 
such a precedent to be established at this 
time. 

With that as a preface, I come to the 
Senator’s direct question. My answer to 
it will likewise be direct. Mr. President, 
his proposal would be entirely unaccept- 
able to me. I could not accept his 
amendment, for the reason that I have a 
very sincere difference of opinion with 
my good friends on the other side of the 
aisle over the question of civil rights. 
They can disagree with me, of course; 
they can say, “I do not understand how 
he gets that way.” But that is the way 
Iam, Mr. President. I feel that so far as 
Federal policy is concerned—and we shall 
deal with the question of Federal policy if 
my motion to recommit is defeated—the 
Federal Government of the United States 
should never sanction a compact without 
laying down a nonsegregation principle 
and condition within that compact. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland would permit of segregation, 
and as a matter of Federal policy I am 
opposed to segregation. Therefore, I 
could not accept the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand the po- 
sition of the Senator from Oregon, and 
I wish to say that my own amendment 
sprang out of a desire to try to under- 
stand the Senator’s point of view and to 
meet his point of view and at the same 
time to provide a means whereby those 
who now are not getting equality, which 
is the ideal situation which all of us would 
like to see occur, would get what was 
intended by this compact, without in- 
fringing on the nondiscrimination pro- 
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visions of the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

In other words, the Senator from 
Maryland took a practical rather than 
a technical view of the situation. He 
concedes that the Federal Government 
should not approve a compact which 
in the registration of students would 
permit discrimination because of race, 
color, or creed. I said, “That is what 
the Senator from Oregon wants; there- 
fore I shall attempt to meet that pro- 
vision,” because this compact is designed 
to eliminate the very thing which the 
Senator wants eliminated, namely, lack 
of opportunity because of race, color, or 
creed. 

So the words proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland are to the effect that the 
idea of the Senator from Oregon, if 
adopted, would prevail, unless the com- 
pact was designed to make the situation 
which the Senator from Oregon wishes 
to safeguard a reality, rather than a 
theory. 

I hope I have made myself plain on 
In other words, I think the 
Senator from Oregon could accept the 
language I have suggested without back- 
tracking one iota on the principles he 
has laid down as governing his position, 
because he says there should be no dis- 
crimination because of race, color or 
creed. The Senator from Maryland at- 
tempts—knowing that there is discrimi- 
nation—to eliminate it by the language 
he has sought to add to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield once more, to 
permit me to say a further sentence? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator to permit me to interrupt 
once more. I wish to repeat that I have 
offered this suggestion in the best of 
faith, without any desire to take advan- 
tage of anyone by any sharp practice, 
so to speak. I say that because there 
has been a little smiling back and forth 
here. I have to concede that there is 
some ingenuity in the idea of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, but it is sound in- 
genuity, and it gets to the sound princi- 
ples involved. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator that by smiling, I 
did not mean to indicate that I consid- 
ered that there was any sharp practice. 
I am always ready to debate with the 
Senator from Maryland, and I am al- 
ways in good spirits when I do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to assure the 
Senator that a part of our difference is 
to be found in the fact that I give a dif- 
ferent meaning to the term “nondiscrim- 
ination” than does the Senator from 
Maryland. I include within ‘“nondis- 
crimination” protection against segre- 
gation. I think that represents our dif- 
ference, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Utah for per- 
mitting these interruptions and for be- 
ing so tolerant in allowing the Senator 
from Oregon and me to take part in the 
debate at this time. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; but I 
wish to conclude my remarks, 
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Mr. CAIN. Certainly. Let me say 
that by the recent debate the Senator 
from Washington is somewhat confused. 
If I understood the Senator from Ore- 
gon correctly, he said that the Senator 
from Utah agreed with his contention 
that it was unnecessary for the Congress 
to ratify this compact. But as I read 
section 10 of article I of the Constitu- 
tion, if I correctly understand it, it pro- 
vides that any compacts entered into 
between the States must be approved 
by the Federal Government. Is not that 
the correct meaning of that provision of 
the Constitution? If the Senator will 
clear up my uncertainty regarding that 
matter, I shall be very grateful. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to do that will necessitate a repe- 
tition of the first half of my remarks. 
But I can sum up by saying that I agree 
completely with the Senator from Ore- 
gon that the type of compact that is 
before the Senate today in no sense was 
anticipated by the founding fathers, and 
that although section 10 of article I of 
the Constitution uses the words “any 
agreement,” if we read what follows and 
what precedes we catch the spirit as to 
what the words “any agreement” mean. 
To assume that an agreement of the kind 
now before us is one which must be ap- 
proved by Congress because of article I, 
section 10, of the Constitution, is a very 
strained interpretation, when we con- 
sider the history and the facts and the 
law of the Constitution itself, although 
there may be and there may have 
been, time and time again, agreements 
accepted by the Federal Government 
which probably were not agreements 
that necessarily should have come to the 
Federal Government. So from the 
standpoint of precedent, very likely one 
could prove the point that every agree- 
ment among the States must come to the 
Congress; but from the standpoint of 
the Constitution, and surely from the 
standpoint of the purposes of the Con- 
stitution, that would be a very strained 
interpretation, indeed. 

So I agree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon in his legal interpretation. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very grateful to the 
Senator for that statement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thought my sentimental talk in 
regard to getting on all sides of this 
question at the same time and staying 
on all sides of it at the same time would 
never lead to a legal discussion. I did 
not intend that it should. Whenever the 
lawyers get control of the floor of the 
Senate, it is time for a Senator such as 
the senior Senator from Utah to retreat. 

Mr. President, I shall not retreat, but 
I shall close my discussion by pointing 
out that if all these legal ideas are ap- 
plied, they may interfere with the ac- 
complishment of the fundamental pur- 
pose of this extremely good plan, namely, 
to try to do something for the develop- 
ment of higher education for colored 
people in the southeastern section of the 
United States. That is the objective of 
this measure. 

If we study the educational activities 
of the Government of the United States, 
we can find objection to every one of 
them. When the Land Grant College 
Act was first proposed and passed by the 
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Congress of the United States, the then 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Buchanan, despite the fact that the act 
was sponsored by a gentleman from Ver- 
mont and despite the fact that that gen- 
tleman was a lawyer, said the act was 
unconstitutional because there is no 
ground, so said he, under the Constitution 
of the United States for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to go into the educational field. 
But when a greater American became 
President of the United States, he saw 
the ends to be attained. Abraham Lin- 
coln, in the midst of civil war, was willing 
and anxious to expand our educational 
system by signing the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act. 

Mr. President, we are told certain 
things cannot be done, because to do 
them would promote religion; that cer- 
tain things cannot be done, because to 
do them would emphasize the fact that 
segregation is being recognized. But all 
those things are being done in an educa- 
tional way by the Government of the 
United States. It has not been con- 
sidered a sanction of segregation that 
the ROTC, under the auspices of the 
United States of America, moves into 
segregated schools. It is not a sanction 
of the teaching of religion in schools 
when the ROTC moves into a religious 
institution. 

Mr. President, under the bill to provide 
an education for soldiers, I am sure a 
constitutional question might be raised, 
but if during the war as a result of the 
Selective Service Act a boy in the midst 
of his studies was deprived of the op- 
portunity to complete his education, 
although there was a provision in that 
act that persons studying for the ministry 
should not be interfered with, and he now 
desires to take a religious course in one of 
the colleges, the Federal Government 
could not stop him, because there is the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

All I am pleading for, Mr. President, 
is that we look at the objectives to be 
attained by the bill. Let us endeavor 
to attain those objectives. The country’s 
professional schools are crowded. A 
great segment of our boys and girls are 
ready for education. They cannot get 
it. The pending legislation is a means 
of letting those boys and girls get an 
education. 

Principles will continue. There will 
never come a time in the history of the 
United States, if we persist for a thou- 
sand years, but that we shall have to 
be fighting for some right. This is never 
going to be a land of bliss, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It may be a land of peace, but it 
will never be a land of bliss. The very 
creation of the Congress of the United 
States, in its conception and in its ideas, 
provides for differences of opinion, and 
the expression of such differences. So 
we may pray, we may argue, we may 
hope, we may desire the time to come 
when pure bliss and pure understanding 
shall govern us in all our affairs, and 
when you and I, Mr. President, shall 
never have any problems at all. But it 
is not going to come in my lifetime, nor 
in your lifetime. In fact, if the type 
of objection now raised is persisted in 
and we do nothing until the perfection- 
ist’s point of view is accomplished, if we 
cannot accomplish good as we go along, 
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then of course the basic good for which 
this country stands is lost 

I trust, Mr. President, that the joint 
resolution will be passed, that it will not 
be amended, and that the Congress of 
the United States, being put on their 
responsibility and their sincerity, will be 
able to lend assistance when these 
States come forward and say, “We have 
got to admit this situation. We cannot 
take care of it individually. Help us 
take care of it.” Let us give them the 
sanction to go forward, and let us from 
time to time review it. If they do not 
live up to the promise implied in the 
sanction, then let the public bring in- 
fluence to bear, but let us enable them 
to make a start. 


FREEDOM OF SELECTION AMENDMENT TO 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT—PERSONAL 
STATEMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
morning, as is my custom, I listened to a 
news broadcast over one of the national 
radio systems. The statement came 
over the air—this is an approximate quo- 
tation—that Senator RussEtLt, Democrat, 
of Georgia, announced that he would 
press the amendment rejected by the 
Committee on Armed Services yesterday, 
providing for segregation of the races in 
the armed forces. The inference was 
clear that the amendment was manda- 
tory as to segregation of the races. 

Some of the other news broadcasts I 
heard also strongly implied that the 
amendment by law would impose segre- 
gation of the races in the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. A quick though in- 
complete review of a number of news- 
papers this morning shows that all the 
headlines and many of the news ar- 
ticles commenting on the committee's 
actiot. tend to create the same errone- 
ous impression. For example, Mr. Pres- 
ident, from the headline on the news 
story relating to this action, from the 
Washington Daily News, I read: 


Southern Senators battle for segregated 
draft. 


The news article in itself was fairer 
and more clear. The headline was cer- 
tainly misleading. The Washington 
Post headline read: 


Segregation threatens chances on the floor 
{of the draft bill]. 


Some of the news articles were even 
more misleading. I read from the usu- 
ally accurate and reliable Baltimore Sun: 

Four southern Democrats undertook to 
have the committee write into the proposed 
bill an amendment specifically requiring the 
military services to follow a strict policy of 
segregation in the proposed training program. 
But the committee rejected this, 7 to 4. 


Mr. President, I realize the impossibil- 
ity of correcting this erroneous impres- 
sion created by all these radio broadcasts 
and by the headlines and news articles. I 
realize that I have no means nor method 
whereby I can get the true facts in 
regard to the amendment before the 
American people, to enable them to pass 
judgment on its merits. My efforts are 
limited to the small number of our citi- 
zens who receive the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. I shall, however, use the limited 
means available to me to enable at least 
the readers of the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD 
t. know what the amendment actually 
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contained and a few of the reasons why 
it was suggested. I shall therefore read 
into the Recorp at this point the amend- 
ment which will be offered to the bill in 
the Senate, which is a slight revision and 
perfection of the hurriedly written 
amendment considered by the committee 
on yesterday. The amendment reads as 
follows: : 


Any person who registers as required by 
the terms of this act, or any person who here- 
after voluntarily enlists in the armed forces 
of the United States, shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to state in writing over his signa- 
ture whether he has a preference to serve 
only in a unit all of the enlisted personnel of 
which are of his own race. Such oppor- 
tunity shall be afforded at the time of regis- 
tration in the case of those registering under 
the requirements of this act, or upon en- 
listment in the case of those who are not in 
the service on the date this act takes effect. 
Any such person who expresses such prefer- 
ence shall thereafter be assigned only to units 
of a type consistent with his preference. The 
right to express and the effect of expressing 
any such preference shall be clearly explained 
to each person who hereafter registers under 
this act or who enlists in the armed forces 
of the United States. As used in this section 
the term “unit” means a group of persons 
serving in the armed forces who (1) share the 
same housing, messing, or sanitary facilities, 
or (2) participate jointly in recreational or 
social activities. 

Any commissioned officer of the armed 
forces who knowingly and willfully denies to 
any person his right to express a preference 
upon enlistment as provided by subsection 
(a) or assigns any person after induction to 
any unit in violation of the provisions of such 
subsection shall be guilty of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman and 
shall be subject to trial and punishment 
under the appropriate Article of War or 
Article for the Government of the Navy. 


Mr. President, in the delusion which 
turned out to be somewhat fatuous, that 
the press and radio might apprise the 
people of what the amendment actually 
sought to accomplish, I hurriedly pre- 
pared a statement immediately after the 
committee’s action and sought to make 
it available to the radio and press serv- 
ices, stating as briefly as possible the ef- 
fect of the amendment and a few of the 
reasons why its supporters thought it 
should be adopted. In order to enable 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to know those brief reasons, I shall now 
read this statement: 


I cannot support a system of compulsory 
military service which will deny boys com- 
pelled by law to give 2 years of their lives 
to the armed forces the very modest right 
to serve with members of their own race 
upon their specific request. The amendment 
does not enforce segregation. It only pre- 
serves freedom of choice in the individual 
as to the race of the military unit in which 
he is forced to serve. 

The President of the United States has 
unequivocally endorsed the report of his so- 
called Commission on Civil Rights, which 
strongly denounced any form of segregation 
of the races in any of the armed services as 
being discrimination. The Department of 
the Navy has announced that it has already 
carried out the President’s policy and abol- 
ished any form of segregation in the Naval 
Establishment. 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. In his civil rights 
message to the Congress of February 2, the 
President categorically stated that he had 
instructed the Secretary of Defense to take 
steps as rapidly as possible to eliminate any 
remaining instances of discrimination in the 
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armed services. This statement has been ap- 
plauded as a declaration that he proposed 
to eliminate segregation in any form. There 
is no question as to his power to do this. 

The amendment proposed in the Com- 
mittee only permits any person registering 
for the draft to express a preference to serve 
with a unit of the armed forces composed 
of members of his own race, and instructs 
the services to assign him to such a unit. 
The Committee rejected this amendment: 

I have always believed in military training 
for the young men of this country to build 
up a strong reserve to enable us to meet any 
national danger. I have supported every 
measure to strengthen our national defenses 
which has been before the Senate during 
my service. I have earnestly worked to per- 
fect and strengthen the pending defense bill, 
and appreciate the fact that the Committee 
adopted a number of changes and amend- 
ments I suggested which will make the bill 
more effective as an instrument of national 
defense. 

I cannot, however, vote to take boys of my 
State between the ages of 18 and 26, against 
their desires, into the armed services with 
the definite knowledge that the Commander 
in Chief proposes to intermingle the races 
in the most. intimate relations of life. The 
morale and health of the men is sure to be 
adversely affected. The official figures of the 
Wear Department during the last war show 
that the percentage of crime in Negro organ- 
izations was approximately twice that of 
white units. The official reports of the 
United States Public Health Service show 
that of the first 2,000,000 selectees examined 
in World War II the prevalent rate for 
syphilis among white males was 17.4 percent 
per 1,000, but among nonwhite males it was 
252.3 percent per 1,000. In the age group 20 
to 25 years the prevalent rate of syphilis 
among nonwhite males was 19 times greater 
than among white males. It is unnecessary 
to give other figures showing the relative 
percentage of crime and other kinds of 
venereal diseases as between the two groups 
to demonstrate the fairness of allowing these 
selectees the right to express a preference. 

I am anxious to support, earnestly and to 
the extent of my ability, a fair bill for com- 
pulsory military service, but I cannot bring 
myself to vote to intermingle the races in 
the services over the protest of the individual 
citizen involved as is now in process. The 
men of the South have discharged their full 
duty and more in every war our country has 
fought. They stand willing to defend their 
country in the future. I shall not vote to 
compel them to serve in the Army if they are 
to be denied the simple right to declare a 
preference to serve, and in case of war to die, 
in a unit with men of their own race and 
kind. 


Mr. President, I know how unpleasant 
it is to talk about percentages of crime 


and venereal diseases as between the 
races. I have many Negro friends. It 
is painful almost to the point of nausea 
for me to be compelled by duty to make 
a fight on such an issue. The issue pre- 
sented in this amendment, however, goes 
far beyond any mere matter of racial 
prejudice. It involves such vital factors 
as the health and morals of hundreds of 
thousands of American boys who will be 
taken from their homes into the services. 
It will directly affect the morale and dis- 
cipline of our armed services. It bears 
directly upon the inherent and funda- 
mental right of free-born American citi- 
zens to a free choice of the type of people 
with whom they will live. 

As painful as it was, I raised the same 
issue when another Senator examined 
General Eisenhower on segregation on 
his appearance before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I knew that some 
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phases of the legislation would bear di- 
rectly on the question of segregation, 
and thought that in such an important 
question the American people were en- 
titled to the facts. I accidentally lis- 
tened to a radio transcription of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s appearance before the 
committee, which I did not even know 
had been made at the time he appeared, 
and found to my amazement that my 
questions and General Eisenhower’s an- 
swers as to the incidence of crime and 
venereal diseases, as well as certain sta- 
tistics which I have just cited, had been 
censored from the broadcast. 

Mr. President, because these matters 
are unpleasant to discuss I shall not be 
deterred from my plain duty in stating 
not only these facts, but a great many 
more facts, when the amendment shall 
be considered in the future, in the at- 
tempt to establish the fairness of per- 
mitting draftees to serve with members 
of their own race when they specifically 
desire such service. If there should de- 
velop a conspiracy of silence to prevent 
those facts, as unpleasant as they may 
be, from being brought to the attention 
of the American people, they will at least 
be embalmed in the Recorp of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and will be 
available to the comparatively few who 
do read the, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I wish to reiterate, Mr. President, that 
there is nothing in the amendment which 
would prohibit any person from serving 
in mixed units and unsegregated units if 
he so desires, and is so assigned by the 
armed services unless the individual took 
affirmative action to prevent such service. 

I can reassure all those subject to the 
draft, and the parents of those subject 
to the draft who desire to have their 
sons serve in unsegregated units, that 
they can have that opportunity under 
the amendment, and I read the amend- 
ment into the Recorp so that even a way- 
faring person who reads it will see that 
there is no prohibition against any man 
serving in a nonsegregated unit where 
he has a desire to do so and is so ordered. 

The right to serve in a unit of his own 
kind is established as a special privilege 
in the legislation, and inheres solely and 
exclusively to those who assert in writ- 
ing, over their own signatures, that dur- 
ing the 2 years they are compelled to give 
their country they prefer to serve in a 
unit composed of members of their own 
race. 

Mr. President, I have never cast a vote 
that caused me more distress than my 
vote against the bill in committee on 
yesterday. My record in regard to 
strengthening the national defense is 
clear. Not once since I have been a 
Member of the Senate have I voted 
against any bill or amendment which 
proposed to strengthen any part of our 
defense establishment. The ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp for the 1930’s will show 
that for several years I waged a vigorous 
battle to provide military training to 
every high school and college which de- 
sired it. 

In 1940, when danger clouds started 
flying, I called up the War Department 
for assistance in preparing a selective 
service bill to put the defenses of this 
Nation in order. That was long before 
any person in high authority had ever 
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suggested the desirability of a Selective 
Service Act. I remember well that the 
then Secretary of War sent to my office 
a man who introduced himself to me as 
Major Hershey. He was the expert of 
the Department on selective service mat- 
ters. Within a few months that man 
was handling the induction of some ten 
or twelve million American youth into 
the armed services. The then Major 
Hershey was most cooperative, but he 
told me in the course of our conversa- 
tion that a few days previously Repre- 
sentative WapswortTH, of New York, had 
called him up, and that he was cooper- 
ating with Mr. WapsworTH in preparing 
a selective service bill. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Wapswortu had taken the matter up 
with him earlier, and I knew a bill was 
going to be introduced, and not wishing 
to infringe upon the priority of Mr. 
Wapsworth, [ did not introduce my bill. 

Mr. President, I have always been an 
earnest supporter of universal military 
training. I worked long and hard in the 
preparation of the bill which has today 
been. reported to the Senate by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Many of the provisions of that 
bill were inserted on my suggestion. 
Among them were the mandatory order 
provision, sometimes referred to as the 
draft of industry, which seeks to assure 
that we will have proper and sufficient 
equipment at reasonable prices, for the 
men called to the colors. I offered the 
amendment which provided for the de- 
ferment from the draft of veterans of the 
last war who had served more than $0 
days. I suggested the changes which 
will assure less-favored communities 
that they will not be deprived of medical 
attention through the operation of the 
draft of dentists and doctors. I insisted 
upon the provision for the establishment 
of State quotas under the draft, and al- 
lowing credit on such State quotas for 
men who are presently in the armed serv- 
ices. I brought to the attention of the 
committee several other items which in 
my opinion make the present bill much 
fairer and more workable, and which I 
believed at the time would greatly en- 
hance its chances of passage. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
the final draft of the bill will be in such 
shape that I shall be able to support it. 
But I do not propose to subject the young 
men of this Nation to compulsion which 
will force them to serve 2 years under 
conditions which will be unnecessarily 
distasteful to them, and which will be 
dangerous to their health and to their 
morale, as well as to their chances of 
making records of honorable service. 

Mr. President, this is a Presidential 
election year, and the leadership of both 
parties are most responsive to the de- 
mands of organized minorities. For my 
part, I cannot gamble with the effects of 
a civil-disobedience movement directed 
by the Negro agitator, A. Phillips Ran- 
dolph, or with further attempts to ap- 
pease and seduce the followers of Henry 
A. Wallace. I have read the President’s 
message, I have read the report of what 
he called his Commission on Civil Rights. 
I can understand the English language. 
I could never forgive myself if in the 
future I should meet some boy, a boy 
whom I am supposed to represent in this 
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body, who had, on account of unbearable 
conditions of service, deserted his post 
and had his life ruined by a dishonorable 
discharge. Nor, Mr. President, could I 
bear to confront some young man who 
would carry through his life the marks 
of some disease contracted by him, 
through no fault of his own, because I 
had consented that he be placed, against 
his will, in service under conditions which 
were unfavorable to him. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have printed and lie on the table 
an amendment which I shall propose in 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MayBaNnxk] re- 
lating to the subject I have been dis- 
cussing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


The Senate resumed consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) 
giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact on regional education entered 
into between the Southern States at Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak on the joint resolution un- 
der consideration, and the motion to re- 
fer it to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

I think it is most unfortunate that the 
present situation with respect to the pro- 
posed legislation, and the compact be- 
tween some 15 States, has developed. I 
had thought, when the joint resolution 
was first introduced in the Senate as 
Senate Joint Resolution 191 in Febru- 
ary of this year, that it was a fine pro- 
posal, and in that respect my mind has 
not changed. I thought also that the 
proposa! would be received enthusiasti- 
cally by the Congress, and that there 
would be a minimum amount of difficulty 
in securing its unhampered passage. An 
identical measure passed the House of 
Representatives a few days ago by a 
substantial majority. 

I am sorry the present legislative 
snarl, if that is the proper word, con- 
cerning the proposed legislation, has de- 
veloped. The question which precipi- 
tated the debate upon this measure of 
course grew out of the amendment of- 
fered by the able Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], which deals with the mat- 
ter of segregation, and concerning which 
he has already so ably spoken. 

I repeat that Iam extremely sorry that 
the present situation exists. I think the 
matter is not only one that presents a 
constitutional question, or that presents 
a quesion of policy with respect to segre- 
gation, but I think it is also one that 
presents a question of policy, or at least 
of national interest, insofar as education 
is concerned. I believe that the debate 
here and the hearings which were held 
after the Senate joint resolution was in- 
troduced and referred to the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
have revealed not only the high-minded 
purpose behind the compact but the ab- 
solute necessity for the carrying out of 
some sort of an agreement to obtain the 
desired end of affording medical educa- 
tion to college students in the United 
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States, and particularly at Meharry Med- 
ical College in my State of Tennessee. 

I should like to point out—and if in 
doing so I may be guilty of repetition, I 
think I am thoroughly justified in doing 
it from the standpoint of emphasis— 
some of the things which were testified 
concerning the compact which would 
give to 15 States of the Union the right 
to support educational institutions. Of 
course the compact itself is not confined 
to any one particular institution. It is 
comprehensive in its scope, and would 
give to the 15 States and other States 
that might join the right to erect edu- 
cational institutions of different kinds 
and support them, but the particular case 
at hand, and the one which has been de- 
bated and testified so much about, is the 
Meharry Negro Medical College in Ten- 
nessee. 

Among the first witnesses to testify in 
the hearings was Dr. Clawson, president 
of Meharry Medical College. Dr. Claw- 
son testified, and others have testified 
likewise, and there is no dispute about 
the fact, that Meharry Medical College 
will of necessity close its doors in June 
of this year unless some form of relief 
such as is contemplated by the States’ 
compact is provided. Dr. Clawson said 
there is now existing a deficit of some 
$352,000, which accrued by reason of the 
fact that the college was allowed to en- 
croach upon the corpus of the endow- 
ment fund by an agreement which was 
arrived at, and that unless the compact 
can be agreed upon, the college will 
simply have to close, because it cannot 
encroach further upon the endowment 
fund. So, as he stated, they are faced 
with a crisis. 

I should like to point out that this 
Negro medical school in Nashville, Tenn., 
has been in existence for about 80 years. 
Dr. Clawson testified that it has pro- 
duced in that period of time 56 percent 
of the present Negro medical and dental 
practitioners in the country, and that it 
now has an enrollment of approximately 
500 students. 

Another thing of extreme importance, 
insofar as this medical school is con- 
cerned, is pointed out by Dr. Clawson, 
and that is the Meharry Medical College 
and Howard Medical College here in the 
District of Columbia graduate half the 
Negro doctors who serve their people as 
members of the medical profession in the 
United States. Indeed, Dr. Clawson filed 
a statement in connection with his tes- 
timony which pointed out that in all the 
other colleges of the United States there 
were only 86 colored medical students in 
attendance. The break-down he gave 
shows that the University of Michigan 
Medical College at the present time has 
18 Negro medical students. I might add 
by way of parenthesis that the record 
shows that Meharry Medical College also 
has 18 Negro medical students from the 
State of Michigan. So the college it- 
self not only serves 15 Southern States 
which have sought permission to enter 
into the compact, but it serves all the 
States of the Union. 

The break-down also shows that Ohio 
State, for instance, has 5 Negro medical 
students, Yale has 3, Harvard has 1, and 
so forth, making a total, I repeat, of 
only 86 Negro medical students attend- 
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ing medical schools throughout the en- 
tire United States, outside the Meharry 
Medical College and Howard University 
Medical School. 

I should like to read one or two ex- 
cerpts from the testimony of Dr. Claw- 
son. He said in response to a question 
that was asked him concerning Howard 
University: 


They— 
That is, Howard— 
have 70 in the class of medicine, we— 


At Meharry Medical College at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.— 
have 65 [students]. 


At Howard— 
have 55 in dentistry and we— 


That is, at Meharry Medical College— 
have 35. So they have more. I am talking 
about freshmen classes, each class. 

Schools are restricted to the number of 
students. The councils of medical and 
dental education tell you whether you can 
take 65 or 25, and all schools are the same. 


Then, Mr. President, Dr. Clawson pro- 
ceeded to point out that if nonsegrega- 
tion, which is sought by the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon, is insisted 
upon or is made a reality, that is, if the 
segregation amendment is adopted and 
segregation is abolished, then the oppor- 
tunity offered the Negro students of Me- 
harry Medical College would be seriously 
reduced, because he pointec out that 
there are annually about 14,000 appli- 
cants, if I recall the -figures correctly, 
for entry into the various medical schools 
of the United States, of which, all told, 
there are probably less than 80. I have 
forgotten the exact number. Dr. Claw- 
son testified that if the antisegregation 
amendment should be adopted, and seg- 
regation abolished, then the Negro stu- 
dents who seek entry into these schools 
would have to compete with 14,000 appli- 
cants of all races who apply for entry to 
the various medical schools throughout 
the country, instead of having to com- 
pete, as now, with a comparatively small 
group of applicants of their own color. 
He states that they receive between 500 
and 600 applications each year, but can 
accept only a limited number. 

Dr. Clawson further points out that 
the graduates of Meharry College are 
attending to the physical needs of about 
7,000,000 colored people—people of their 
own race. This institution has become 
famous throughout the entire country 
as a medical school. Its graduates have 
gone out into the world and have 
achieved marked success. 

I wish to read further from the testi- 
mony of Dr. Clawson. It seems to me 
that it is very pointed, fair, and clear. 
He says: 

Dr. CLawson. It seems to me that, having 
been a sailor in my past, this is very similar 
to a crew who would throw the cook over be- 
cause they served food that was of Canadian 
origin on an American boat. That is how 
this thing looks tome. It would throw over 
an institution that has given all of this just 
to stand on a principle which would not be 
in the least affected. 

If we are sacrificed at Meharry, the con- 
stitutions of those Southern States will not 
change overnight. They will go on. Those 
who would destroy Meharry for an imagi- 
nary principle should direct their activities 


They— 
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at the constitutions of the Southern States 
and not at Meharry. We are not playing 
politics in this. We want to survive, and 
we want to serve those 500 students we have 
there, who will go out and serve half of the 
Negro population of this country. They will 
do their share, because we know that we do 
produce over half. : 

Now, it seems to me that in the District 
of Columbia, where there is no constitution 
requiring separate education, the greatest 
offender would be our sister school, Howard— 
not that I want to see it closed, or any- 
thing of that kind, but let it attack where 
you will have a greater chance of success of 
opening it up to unsegregated opportunity 
for all people. 

What would happen if you closed Nash- 
ville? The States’ constitutions require the 
setting up of Negro schools. There would 
be 15 little Negro medical colleges, and they 
could not afford them. 

I cannot see the reason why anybody would 
want to destroy Meharry to secure something 
like that. That would be the end of it. 


Another witness testified at the hear- 
ings held upon this measure. He had 
been a student at Meharry College. His 
name is Dr. Daniel Thomas Rolfe. He 
is at present professor of physiology at 
Meharry Medical College, and execu- 
tive secretary of the Meharry Alumni 
Association. Dr. Rolfe was asked to state 
something of his background. He said: 

Dr. Ro.tre. Mr. Chairman, I am professor 
of physiology at Meharry Medical College and 
am executive secretary of the Meharry Alum- 
ni Association. I am a graduate of Meharry 
of 1927. 

I took postgraduate work in physiology at 
the University of Chicago and at Cornell Uni- 
versity in New York. 

I have been teaching physiology there 
since 1930. I have been secretary of the 
Alumni Association since 1938, and I know 
more about the alumni of Meharry Medical 
College than any other person, because of my 
position. I am closer to their real thoughts, 
because, during the past 2 or 3 years I have 
had an opportunity to travel about wherever 
our alumni were in sufficiently large groups 
raising money for an alumni hall. 

In that period I was successful in collecting 
$200,000 for the construction of this building 
that was given solely by the alumni of Me- 
harry Medical College without appeal to out- 
side aid. 

I think that the fact the alumni of Me- 
harry Medical College out of their own re- 
sources, Which are not too great, gave 
$200,000—incidentally that was given by 1,200 
out of a possible 2,500—shows their funda- 
mental interest, and it has been said that it 
was the finest alumni group of any medical 
institution in point of loyalty and in point 
of interest. 


Dr. Rolfe was then interrogated by sev- 
eral Senators, and testified briefly. He 
emphasized Dr. Clawson’s testimony, to 
which I have referred. Among other 
things, Dr. Rolfe pointed out that the 
alumni of Meharry Medical College are 
in favor of this compact. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are the alumni in favor of 
this compact arrangement? 

Dr. Ro.tre. The overwhelming majority, as 
Dr. Clawson has pointed out. Only three 
groups have evinced any opposition, and it 
was out of ignorance, because soon after we 
publicized what the regional plan was about 
and how dependent Meharry was on it, to 
these people, they formally withdrew what 
they had said; and in my personal commu- 
nications and conversations with large num- 
bers of them, they are behind it. 


Dr. Rolfe testified that for several 
years the alumni of Meharry College, 
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seeing that the time must come when 
it would reach an end of its activities 
unless some financial relief could be ob- 
tained—and they had desperately tried 
to obtain it through every means 
known—then began to court, so to speak, 
the governors of the Southern States. 
The idea of the regional school to be 
established under this compact or agree- 
ment, ratification of which is sought, 
was not conceived by the governors of 
the Southern States, but by the alumni 
of Meharry College themselves. They 
called upon various public officials in 
several States in the area with which 
the institution would serve, and in which 
it is now endeavoring to serve. Over a 
period of several years they made these 
contacts, and finally sold the Governors 
the idea which is represented in Senate 
Joint Resolution 191. 

It is unfortunate that this proposal 
should not have reached the Congress 
a year or two ago, some time ahead of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Oklahoma case, and other things af- 
fecting segregation and so-called civil 
rights which have been made matters of 
public attention within recent months. 
It is unfortunate that this compact could 
not have been considered at a calmer 
time, because if it fails, the failure will 
be a serious blow to the country. It will 
be serious because unless some other 
arrangement can be made to continue the 
operation of this institution, a number 
of qualified Negro medical students will 
be deprived of the right to practice 
medicine, because they will be denied 
the right to go to school. 

We all know that there is perhaps a 
greater shortage of medical schools in 
the country today than ever before. At 
least there are many thousand more 
applicants each year than can be taken 
care of by the capacity of the existing 
schools. I learned that in the District 


- of Columbia one medical school had ap- 


plications from more than 2,000 prospec- 
tive medical students. It was possible 
to accept only about 85, who were selected 
from the 2,000 applicants. 

According to the record, this college 
will cease operations this summer unless 
something can be done to rescue it. If 
it ceases operation, those who would 
otherwise graduate from the school will 
be deprived of the right to practice 
medicine and continue the fine work 
which has been done by the graduates 
of that institution throughout the years 
among their own people, and, indeed, 
among both races. Not only will there 
be an increased burden on the remain- 
ing doctors in looking after the health 
of the country; but it seems to me that 
it would be a sin and a shame if capable 
young colored men were not permitted to 
continue their educational pursuits at 
Meharry Medical College. 

If I may be permitted to say so, Mr. 
President, I think there seems to be a 
great deal more interest at the present 
moment in the apparently all-important 
matter of segregation than there is in 
the general welfare, health, well-being, 
and education of the colored race in the 
United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Iam not quite clear 
about one matter in relation to the ques- 
tion of segregation. If this compact is 
approved and established, will the laws 
of the Senator’s State of Tennessee re- 
lating to entrance examinations or ad- 
mission to the Meharry College apply, or 
will the States which are parties to the 
compact enact laws relating to appli- 
cation for admission? 

Mr. STEWART. I am not prepared to 
answer that question. We discussed it 
briefly no later than yesterday. My 
thought about it is simply until such 
time as the States formulate rules relat- 
ing to entrance—as probably they 
would undertake to do—the laws of the 
State of Tennessee probably will apply. 
That is my opinion, although I have 
made no great study of the matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. So in this connec- 
tion, any laws relative to segregation 
would have to be applicable only to the 
State of Tennessee; is that correct? 

Mr. STEWART. That is my opinion, 
although I may not be correct. We dis- 
cussed that matter briefly on yesterday. 
I do not know of any other answer I 
could make now, in view of my limited 
knowledge of the situation. But the de- 
bate on segregation in the Senate has 
been precipitated, of course, by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon, in which he undertakes to 
abolish altogether the idea of segrega- 
tion. Of course, the Senator from 
Washington is familiar with that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may be per- 
mitted to comment on the question asked 
by the Senator from Washington, I 
should like to say that the printed hear- 
ings contain a compilation of the con- 
stitutional and statutory requirements in 
that respect of the 15 States which join 
in the compact. That compilation shows 
that 14 of the 15 States have constitu- 
tional requirements of segregation; and 
that in the other State—the State of 
Arkansas—there are similar require- 
ments, except they are made solely 
through statute. The other 14 States— 
those which have constitutional require- 
ments on that subject—have supple- 
mental statutory enactments about it. 

The hearings show that it was stated 
very clearly by the Governor of Florida, 
who was chairman of the committee by 
which the compact was drafted, and 
who was charged with its submission 
here, that, of course, in carrying out the 
provisions of the compact the States 
would be bound—not only one of them 
but each and all of them—to follow the 
several State constitutional and statu- 
tory requirements, and it was further 
made clear that there was no intention 
of departing from those requirements. 

Is that an answer to the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; that is an 
answer; but I am trying to get this mat- 
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ter clear in my own mind. The Senator 
from Tennessee has said that the laws of 
the State of Tennessee would apply until 
this matter was worked out. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand the 
reason for that to be that some other law 
governing the question of application 
and admission could not be enforced in 
Tennessee. Of course, I appreciate the 
fact that most of the States involved in 
this compact by custom and by law have 
practically the same type of provision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no intention 
to depart from the constitutional and 
statutory requirements, and there could 
not legally be any action which would 
result in doing so. 

However, when the Senator refers to 
the laws of Tennessee, I would call his 
attention to the fact that his point is 
absolutely correct only when applied to 
an institution in Tennessee. I under- 
stand, therefore, that he has addressed 
his question to the existing institution 
under consideration, Meharry College. 
Substantially the same answer would 
have to be given in regard to an institu- 
tion located in any of the other 14 States 
affected. But insofar as Meharry Col- 
lege is concerned, entirely apart from the 
constitutional question of segregation, 
other requirements, if any, of Tennessee 
law would naturally apply to that insti- 

“tution, which is located in that State. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wish to 
have a clear understanding of the mat- 
tér, because suggestion has been made 
that some of the other States which are 
parties to this compact might wish to de- 
termine, either jointly or severally, that 
some other requirements should be ap- 
plied, aside from the requirements of the 
laws of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is entirely correct as to Meharry College, 
and the same statement would apply to 
any other institution under this com- 
pact. In other words, the laws of the 
State. where the institution is located 
would first have to be adhered to. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there 
can be no doubt about that, in my opin- 
ion. I repeat that it was only yesterday 
that we discussed this matter, although 
we discussed it only briefly. But as the 
Senator from Washington has suggest- 
ed—and the Senator from Florida can 
verify this, I am sure—most of the States 
which have entered into the compact 
have substantially the same scholastic re- 
quirements and the same provisions in 
respect to educational requirements. But 
I repeat that if this compact is entered 
into, probably it will result in more uni- 
formity of laws or some compilation of 
regulations concerning admission, all of 
which would have to be within the pur- 
view of the provisions of the constitution 
of the State in which the particular school 
or institution is located. 

Mr. President, I was saying that it 
seems to me that the matter of educating 
the colored students—not only within 
the 15 States, but throughout the entire 
United States—along the lines of the 
program at Meharry College, outweighs 
any imaginary—as Dr. Clawson calls it— 
proposition such as segregation. The all- 
important matter is education. The 
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question of segregation should not enter 
into this proposition at all. It has been 
stated here—and I shall not undertake 
to argue the legal phases of the matter, 
because I am not sufficiently informed on 
them, and I have done very little research 
work on that aspect of the case—that 
this compact or a compact or an agree- 
ment of this nature could be entered into 
by the various States of the Union with- 
out congressional authority, and that 
therefore the introduction of this joint 
resolution and its consideration by the 
Congress is utterly unnecessary. Mr. 
President, it seems to me that is an added 
reason why the matter of segregation 
should not be considered here; because if 
we can do this without congressional au- 
thority, then certainly it can be done un- 
der conditions as they exist now, and the 
matter of segregation would remain as it 
is. So, if it can be done without con- 
gressional authority, certainly no harm 
will be done by giving the authority with- 
out amending the joint resolution. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to discuss the compact for a few 
minutes, particularly with reference to 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon, and also the motion the Senator 
from Oregon has made to refer the joint 
resolution to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. It is not my purpose, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to argue at any length the require- 
ment of the Constitution that the com- 
pact be ratified or approved by Congress. 
I have not studied that phase of the situ- 
ation, I have read the very simple, clear, 
unambiguous language of the Constitu- 
tion, which in plain language says: 

No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, * * * enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State. 


As I understand the argument of those 
who say congressional approval is not 
necessary, it is based on some language 
that was used in a court decision on an- 
other case that did not involve this par- 
ticular question, a case that was not 
necessarily, as we lawyers call it, on all 
fours with it. But be that as it may, I 
want to say, with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEwarT] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], that even if 
it is not necessary to have the compact 
ratified by Congress, it certainly does no 
harm, and I think it may do a great 
deal of good. 

I can easily see that any one of these 
States would be slow to enter into an 
undertaking with one or more of the 
other States to undertake an expensive 
program, if there were any likelihood 
that a suit brought by a taxpayer might 
at some later date invalidate the whole 
proceeding. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, this 
thought occurs to me; I do not know 
that it is valid, but if a suit should be 
brought by a taxpayer, it would be 
brought in the State courts, and a deter- 
mination would be made in the supreme 
court, or the court of last resort, of the 
particular State. I am not sure that a 
question would be presented of such na- 
ture and in such a manner that it would 
entitle the suit to go on to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in order to 
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get a ruling on this constitutional provi- 
sion. But be all that as it may, it seems 
to me that certainly it would do no harm 
whatever for the Congress to ratify or 
consent to this compact, and certainly it 
would remove all doubt so far as action 
on the part of these States may be con- 
cerned. 

The Senator from Oregon makes an 
earnest argument about the effect of this 
congressional approval of the segrega- 
tion. I cannot follow his argument. In 
one breath he says such approval is not 
necessary. If it is not necessary, then 
the ratification would be wholly ineffec- 
tive. If it is ineffective, as it would be 
according to his argument, certainly it 
would be ineffective in every respect and 
would have nothing to do with extending 
or in any way affecting segregation or 
nonsegregation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, only for clarification of 
my position? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not my position 
that if it is unnecessary, it is ineffective. 
I simply take the position that under the 
Constitution congressional approval of 
the compact is not necessary. I then 
take the position that if we are going 
to assume it is necessary, there falls 
upon the Congress the duty of laying 
down conditions as to national policy 
which in the judgment of the Congress 
should be laid down. That is the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very glad to 
have the Senator from Oregon make 
that additional statement. 

Mr. President, I want now to discuss 
briefly the question of segregation. I 
regret exceedingly that this forward- 
looking step that has been projected by 
the Southern States in the field of edu- 
cation has been allowed to go off at a 
tangent on the question of segregation. 
But since it has, I want to discuss it very 
briefly. Certainly the compact does not 
extend segregation as it is known in the 
various States of the Union. Of course, 
most of the Senators who have spoken 
have referred to segregation in the 15 
Southern States, or the 16 that provide 
for it in their laws and constitutions. 
So far as the constitutional provision is 
concerned, so far as the laws are con- 
cerned, perhaps those are the only States 
that have segregation; but I believe that 
every Member of the Senate knows that 
nonsegregation is farcical so far as it 
is practiced throughout the Nation. I 
know of no better way of pointing that 
up than by citing the fact that of 77 
medical schools in the United States only 
21 have any Negro students. Six of 
them have only one each; three others 
have only two each; five others have only 
three each; one, only five; another one, 
only six; two others, only seven; two 
others, only eight. The University of 
Michigan, which leads the list, has 18. 

How any Senator having that kind of 
a record before him can talk about non- 
segregation in the schools of the United 
States is beyond my understanding. 

Last night, Mr. President, I partici- 
pated in a little radio forum with some 
students in the Washington area. The 
forum was broadcast over the American 
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Broadcasting Co. After the broadcast 
was over I received a telephone call from 
a Negro student, who told me that he 
had finished his premedical course and 
was trying to enter a medical school. In 
his statement he said to me: “These so- 
called nonsegregated schools are a joke. 
I have no more chance of getting into 
one of them than anything in the world. 
They have built up something to keep 
me out.” Of course, we all know, by 
looking at the record, that that state- 
ment is true. There is not a word in 
the compact which in any sense whatso- 
ever changes the status of segregation 
or nonsegregation as it is practiced in 
the Nation today. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. As I understand, 
there is also no such thing as segrega- 
tion provided for in the charter of 
Meharry College. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hoititanp] would know 
about that, I am sure. My recollection 
is that it was chartered in my State in 
1887, and it was not chartered as a Negro 
school. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator-yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam not able to an- 
swer the Senator’s question, but it was 
established to serve the Negro race, 
whether or not the charter so states. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the point I 
wanted to make. There has been a 
common understanding. During all the 
period of time since it has been estab- 
lished it has so served. There was not 
a word about segregation in the charter 
or in the original grant when it was 
made. There has simply been a tacit 
understanding. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
since the Senator from Tennessee has 
brought up the question, I might add 
this thought: I am not familiar with 
the act of Congress under which How- 
ard University in the District of Colum- 
bia was established, but I do not believe 
there is any requirement in it that that 
institution shall be a wholly segregated 
school. As a matter of fact, I believe it 
admits a few white students from time 
to time. I think it has probably five a 
year in the medical school. Neverthe- 
less we know that by practice, custom, 
and understanding Howard University is 
maintained essentially as a school for 
Negroes. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to point 
out how well people can get along when 
they are not interfered with. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course that is 
true. There is nothing in the compact 
that would in any way extend segrega- 
tion or change the situation in any re- 
spect. There is nothing in it which 
would interfere with any one of the 
States in carrying on education. It is 
only the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] that 
seeks to reach down into the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective States and tell 
them how they shall conduct their 
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schools. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ate had before it not long ago a bill pro- 
viding Federal aid for education. Ev- 
ery single amendment which sought in 
any way to disturb the States in operat- 
ing their school affairs was voted down. 
I cannot state this as a positive fact, but 
it is my opinion that the able Senator 
from Oregon was one who voted with us 
in voting down those amendments, his 
theory at that time being that a State 
had the right to control its schools and 
that the Federal Government had no 
right to step in. Yet the purpose of his 
amendment today is to step in and say 
to the States that they cannot operate 
their schools as they want to and should 
operate them. 

Mr. President, I think it has been 
pointed out already, but for fear that 
it may be overlooked I want to say a 
few words regarding the effect on Me- 
harry College and on the training of 
Negro doctors if the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon should pre- 
vail. Assuming that Meharry College 
continues—although I think the other 
assumption, that Meharry College will 
close its doors, is correct—according to 
the testimony of the president of that 
institution, last year Meharry had 1729 
Negro applicants and approximately 300 
white applicants. If the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon had 
been in effect and the students had been 
chosen on the basis of mental aptitude 
and scholarship attainment, which is the 
basis generally applied in the selection 
of medical students in our medical 
schools, rather than on the basis of race 
or color, that institution would have had 
had only 5 Negro students. Of the 729 
who applied, only 5 would have been 
admitted. Of the 300 white students 
who applied, 60 would have been ad- 
mitted. 

The witness further testified that had 
the same rule been applied to Howard 
University in the District of Columbia, 
only 9 Negro students would have been 
admitted and 61 white students would 
have been admitted. So instead of hav- 
ing a‘ class of approximately 140 Negro 
students entering medical school, there 
would have been a total of 14. That is 
the practical effect of the amendment. 
I do not see how colored students would 
be taken care of in the other 75 medical 
schools in the United States, because 
those schools, other than Howard Uni- 
versity and Meharry College, are train- 
ing only 86 colored students. I am not 
referring to the freshman class, but to 
the entire medical class. 

It has been pointed out that a great 
majority of the Negro doctors in this 
country are trained at the two segre- 
gated Negro medical schools, Howard 
University and Meharry College. Ac- 
cording to the memorandum prepared, 
I believe, by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
which was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 11, 1948, by the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], 85 per- 
cent of the Negro doctors are trained at 
those two schools. I shall read the state- 
ment. It is as follows: 


The two Negro schools, Howard Univer- 
sity Medical School in Washington, D. C., 
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and Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 
Tenn., graduate, and from their inception 
have trained, the large majority of Negro 
physicians (about 85 percent). 


The cry goes out from all the people 
who are interested in the Negro problem 
that more Negro doctors are needed. As 
a matter of fact, in this same memoran- 
dum it is pointed out that only about 3 
percent of the doctors of this country 
are Negroes, whereas the population ra- 
tio is about 10 percent, and that there- 
fore 10 percent of the number of doctors 
should be Negroes. Yet the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon, instead of stepping up the 
training of Negroes, instead of giving 
them something, would actually take 
away from them, and make it impossible 
for the great majority of Negro appli- 
cants for medical training to get any 
training whatsgever, or to get any con- 
sideration in any medical college. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon has also moved to refer the joint 
resolution to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. I suppose every Senator knows 
that if the joint resolution shall be re- 
ferred, it will virtually kill the compact. 
I do not know what the individual States 
would do in the face of the arguments 
advanced by the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Oregon as to the 
nonnecessity of congressional approval 
of the compact, but in my opinion the 
States are going to be very, very slow to 
act, with the result, in my opinion, that 
the compact will be killed. i 

Mr. President, if Meharry College shall 
close it will mean that the facilities for 
training half the Negro doctors in this 
country will be taken away. Certainly 
they are not going to be taken care of in 
the other medical schools.. 

By the way, there is a second point 
raised by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon which I wish to 
mention, namely, requirement that the 
schools so established shall maintain 
minimum standards. I call attention to 
another part of the testimony of Dr. 
Clawson, that out of 14,000 medical stu- 
dents throughout the United States last 
year the national average—a kind of 
norm that was established through some 
kind of mental test—was 500 points, but 
that of the applicants at Meharry Col- 
lege only 45 could have qualified under 
that high average, and that the school 
was required to lower its standard by 100 
points in order that a sufficient number 
of applicants could fill up the freshman 
class. Yet if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon had applied to Meharry 
College last year, they would not have 
lowered that norm by 100 points. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama if he thinks it 
right that Negro students should have a 
lower entering average than whites. 
Does he not think it proper that people 
should be attended by doctors who do 
not have a mental average that is below 
what is normal in other places? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not an ex- 
pert on the establishment of this norm, 
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or mental average, or whatever it was. 
I do feel that the Meharry College has 
been turning out a good class of doctors, 
and I feel that the college certainly was 
within its rights in lowering the average 
by 100 points, in order to give the Negro 
applicants opportunity to enter the 
school and get a medical education. 

I should like to add that, according to 
all the testimony, unless it is possible to 
have a flexible requirement like that, 
the Negro applicants in this country, 
whatever the reason may be, are not go- 
ing to get into medical schools. Iam not 
resting on my statement, I am taking the 
testimony of one of the leading Negro 
educators in this country, who testified 
to that effect before the committee. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not know about 
the facts, but it seems to me that the 
entering average should be the same for 
all. I feel that every citizen should be 
considered an American regardless of his 
race, and that Americans should not be 
discriminated against or favored in any 
way, that all people, black and white, are 
entitled to be cared for by good doctors, 
who are able to pass examinations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly agree 
with the Senator from Idaho in the 
statement that people have a right to 
be attended by good doctors, but I am 
willing to risk the judgment of the board 
at Meharry College and the State board 
of examiners who examine the doctors 
after they are trained, to make certain 
that they are good doctors, worthy to 
practice in the State of Tennessee, or the 
State of Idaho, or wherever their place 
of practice may be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr, HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to say that I may 
be able to make a contribution here 
which will clear up this matter. 

There was not any diminution in the 
minimum standards whatever. If that 
had followed, the school could not have 
retained its class A standing, and it 
could not have retained its standing with 
the American Medical Association. It 
was a lowering of the mean or average re- 
quirement as among all students whom 
they accepted as compared with the aver- 
age of all students accepted out of the 
14,000 applicants, of whom many had 
to be turned away, in the other medical 
schools of the Nation. It was in no sense 
a lowering of the minimum standards re- 
quired, because to have done that would 
have meant a forefeiting of the class A 
standing, and also recognition by the 
American Medical Association. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to have 
that explanation from the Senator from 
Florida. Of course, it does mean that 
had there been a purely competitive 
basis, then Neharry could not have filled 
its freshman class out of the Negro ap- 
plicants. Dr. Clawson made that state- 
ment before the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in his statement. The 
evidence of the president of Meharry be- 
fore the committee was that if the com- 
petition had been general, that is, as be- 
tween both white applicants and colored 
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applicants in Meharry and Howard, the 
result last year would have been that 
only five students could have been ad- 
mitted to Meharry and only nine to 
Howard, and all the rest of the appli- 
cants who would have been admitted 
would have been white applicants, and 
would now be white students. That was 
the statement of Dr. Clawson. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
Let me read this paragraph from Dr. 
Clawson’s statement in connection with 
that reference: 

Let me, therefore, briefly summarize the 
actual situation. Had all the Negro appli- 
cants in the year 1947 been thrown in com- 
petition with the national total of 14,000, we 
would have had 9 at Howard, 5 at Meharry, 
and 21 in the other 22 schools, or a total of 
35 freshman Negro medical students as com- 
pared to the 156 now enrolled in all schools. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I regret that I 
have been unable to be on the floor of 
the Senate during all the debate, and the 
question I have in mind may have been 
covered, but is there any question about 
the competency of the faculty at Me- 
harry, or the standards of instruction 
there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. None whatsoever. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then, I take it, 
this question about the students would 
not enter into a consideration of the 
standards of the college. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Except that there 
must be certain minimum standards for 
admission into the school. That is what 
I was discussing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The point I am 
getting at is that there is no question 
that the students receive good instruc- 
tion at this college. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How does the col- 
lege rank with other medical colleges? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I shall be glad to answer that 
question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Meharry Medical 
and Dental Colleges are both class A col- 
leges. Up until a couple of years ago the 
Meharry Dental College was the only 
class A dental college in the South. Me- 
harry Medical and Dental Colleges hap- 
pen to be two of the very small number 
of such colleges within the Nation whose 
graduates have not had a single failure 
before any of the State medical or dental 
boards in the past 2 years. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and the Senator from 
Florida for the information they have 
given us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as I 
said in the beginning, I am sorry that 
the question of segregation has played 
such a large part in the discussion of the 
compact, an instrument which does not 
in any way affect or disturb or change 
or extend the present practices, customs, 
and laws of the country relating to seg- 
regation or nonsegregation. 

Dr. Clawson, in a letter which he in- 
cluded in the hearings, made a statement 
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which impressed me as being a correct 
analysis of the real Negro problem in 
the South, and it is a problem which 
unfortunately many who can see only the 
question of segregation apparently com- 
pletely overlook. He said: 

The segregation that hurts is not the seg- 
regation of higher education but the segre- 
gation of economies. 


A little further on, in talking about 
those who had been admitted to Me- 
harry and those who were eligible to be 
admitted, he said: 

These are the Negroes who have broken 
through economic segregation. 


After all, if the Negro problem is ever 
worked out in the South, it is going to 
be worked out by the economic oppor- 
tunity that is given to the Negro, by the 
opportunity that is given to the Negro 
boy to attend a medical school some- 
where. What difference does it make to 
him as to how the problem of segregation 
or nonsegregation is solved if he is able to 
secure the thing he most wants, an edu- 
cation which will enable him to be worth 
something to his people and to his coun- 
try? Yet a great many of the so-called 
or would-be friends of the Negroes fight 
these windmills of segregation even at 
the expense of denying to the Negro a 
chance to break through what Dr. Claw- 
son so ably described as economic segre- 
gation. While fighting against segrega- 
tion they deny to him an economic op- 
portunity and a chance to get on and 
to make something out of his life. 

Mr. President, there is much more in- 
volved in the pending measure than 
merely the maintenance and establish- 
ment of schools for giving Negroes edu- 
cation. Of course, we hope that by the 
compact we shall be able to do a great 
deal more for the Negroes than we have 
ever done for them before, but by the 
same token we hope that we may be able 
to do a great deal more in our Section 
of the country for the white boys and 
girls, as well as for the black boys and 
girls who want higher education and 
specialized training. 

It happens that the Negro school, 
Meharry Medical College, is the one that 
is involved in the very first move, be- 
cause it is a school which is about to 
close its doors. It is a valuable asset for 
training Negro students to be doctors 
and dentists in the southern section and 
indeed all over the country, and we do 
not want to see it close its doors. 

But, Mr. President, there is a great 
deal more involved that that. One day 
last week a young man came to my 
Office. He is a student at George Wash- 
ington University in this-city. He spent 
4 years in the service. He is 26 years 
of age. This year he has finished his 
preveterinary training. He cannot find 
a veterinary school into which he can 
gain entrance. He is a resident of the 
State of Florida, which has no school of 
veterinary medicine. He came to me and 
asked if I would write to the School of 
Veterinary Medicine at Auburn, Ala., to 
try to help him gain entrance to that 
school. He said, “You realize I am get- 
ting up in years. The years are passing 
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by fast, and if I am ever to be a vet- 


erinarian I must go to school.” This 
boy has made a fine record for himself. 
I wrote to the dean of Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Auburn and urged the acceptance 
of this boy if it were at all possible, but 
I know what the answer will be, because 
I have had other experiences of the same 
kind. Not very long ago my good friend, 
the able Senator from Virginia, came 
to me and said that a boy in Virginia 
wanted to go to Auburn and study vet- 
erinary medicine. I wrote a letter on his 
behalf, and the answer came back: “We 
have all the applicants from the State 
of Alabama we can take care of.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senator, though 
it may already be within his knowledge, 
that it was stated at the hearings on 
the pending measure, that the Governor 
of Florida had already approached the 
Governor of the Senator’s State of 
Alabama in the hope to work out, under 
the compact, joint arrangements for the 
support of Auburn and for its enlarge- 
ment, to make it a finer instrumentality, 
upon the condition, of course, of admis- 
sion of students from the State of Flor- 
ida. So that is one of the many things 
already in mind which can be done help- 
fully under the compact. 

Mr. SP Yes. That is ex- 
actly what I was leading up to. It shows 
the need of different States joining to- 
gether to support certain schools. My 
understanding is that one of the first 
movements contemplated is an agree- 
ment between Florida and Alabama re- 
lating to the students of veterinary med- 
icine at Auburn. Florida perhaps can- 
not afford to build a separate school of 
veterinary medicine. The chances are 
there is not a sufficient number of ap- 
plicants from the State of Florida to 
make it worth while to do so. But Flor- 
ida can certainly help the State of 
Alabama to enlarge that school of vet- 
erinary medicine, so that students from 
both States can use the same facilities 
and thereby participate in the program 
of training boys in veterinary medicine. 

The same thing is true in many other 
fields. A good many States do not have 
dental colleges. My own State of Ala- 
bama does not have one, but is opening 
one this coming fall. I believe the State 
of Florida does not have a dental col- 
lege. I think that is true also as to a 
medical college. I do not think Florida 
has a medical college. For years the 
State of Alabama did not have a medical 
college, except for the first 2 years of 
training, but now it has established a 
fine, first grade medical school at Bir- 
mingham. How easy it would be for 
Florida, Mississippi, and perhaps other 
States who do not have within their 
borders medical schools, to join with the 
State of Alabama and maintain a real 
medical school which young men of our 
section. could have an opportunity to 
enter. The same thing could be done 
with respect to various other types of 
schools. 

Let us consider graduate training. I 
am not sure how many schools in the 
South give adequate training leading to a 
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doctor of philosophy degree, but I do 
know that there are very few. Why 
should a boy from the South have to leave 
the South in order to receive graduate 
training in any subject he wants to take? 
Yet it is almost necessary for him to do 
so today because the individual Southern 
States have not been able to build and 
maintain graduate schools. 

Mr. President, I know that these ex- 
amples could be multiplied many times 
over, but I shall not extend the discus- 
sion of the matter. I have been greatly 
interested all my life in the matter of 
education. I was a school teacher my- 
self at one time. I know something about 
the problems which have confronted the 
South not only with respect to the ques- 
tion of giving adequate education to the 
Negroes, but affording adequate educa- 
tional opportunities to all our boys and 
girls, white or black. I know how the 
South has worked anu taxed itself and 
tried hard to overcome its handicaps and 
to solve this problem. Of all the things 
the Southern States have ever done in 
the field of education nothing exceeds 
the proposed compact by way of a for- 
ward-looking program of giving proper 
attention to educational opportunities 
for our people. 

Mr. President, if this measure is loaded 
down with amendments seeking to im- 
pose upon the individual States certain 
requirements as to what they must or 
must not do in their respective educa- 
tional systems, and the measure is de- 
feated, the United States Senate will have 
dealt a death blow to one of the finest 
movements in behalf of educational op- 
portunity in this country that has ever 
been conceived. I certainly hope that 
neither the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] nor his mo- 
tion to refer may prevail. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
whereas clauses in the compact now 
under consideration show the purpose 
and design of the compact for which the 
consent of Congress is asked in the pend- 
ing joint resolution. Those whereas 
clauses read as follows: 

Whereas the States who are parties hereto 
have during the past several years conducted 
careful investigation looking toward the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of jointly 
owned and operated regional educational 
institutions in the Southern States in the 
professional, technological, scientific, lit- 
erary, and other fields, so as to provide greater 
educational advantages and facilities for the 
citizens of the several States who reside with- 
in such region; and 

Whereas Meharry Medical College, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has proposed that its lands, 
buildings, equipment, and the net income 
from its endowment be turned over to the 
Southern States, or to an agency acting in 
their behalf, to be operated as a regional 
institution for medical, dental, and nursing 
education upon terms and conditions to be 
hereafter agreed upon between the Southern 
States and Meharry Medical College, which 
proposal, because of the present financial 
condition of the institution, has been ap- 
proved by the said States who are parties 
hereto; and 

Whereas the said States desire to enter into 
a compact with each other providing for the 
planning and establishment of regional edu- 
cational facilities, 


That ends the whereas clause. The 
effective part of the compact, the portion 
which indicates the intent of the com- 
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pact, appears on page 3 of the House 
joint resolution: 

Now therefore, in consideration of the 
mutual agreements, covenants and obliga- 
tions assumed by the respective States who 
are parties hereto (hereinafter referred to as 
“States”), the said several States do hereby 
form a geographical district or region con- 
sisting of the areas lying within the bound- 
aries of the contracting States which, for the 
purposes of this compact, shall constitute an 
area for regional education supported by 
public funds derived from taxation by the 
constituent States for the establishment, 
acquisition, operation, and maintenance of 
regional educational schools and institutions 
for the benefit of citizens of the respective 
States residing within the region so estab- 
lished as may be determined from time to 
time in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of this compact. 


Those three whereas clauses and the 
language which I have just read embody 
the substance of the compact. They 
show the design of the States entering 
into the compact, and what the States 
propose to do pursuant to that design, 
namely, to establish, acquire, operate and 
maintain regional educational schools 
and institutions “for the benefit of citi- 
zens”—not just some of the citizens, but 
“for the benefit of citizens’—that means 
all the citizens—“of the respective States 
residing within the region so estab- 
lished,” that is, within the area embraced 
by the several compacting States. 

Mr. President, there is good reason why 
the southern States should join together 
in a compact and endeavor to provide 
more institutions and schools of educa- 
tional character for the benefit of the 
citizens of those respective States. Our 
growth of college attendance is very en- 
couraging. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education in its report— 
volume I, pages 25 and 26—to the Presi- 
dent reported on the record of growth. 
In 1900 fewer than 250,000 students, less 
than 4 percent of the population 18 to 21 
years of age, were in institutions of 
higher learning. The enrollment in these 
institutions had risen to 1,500,000, or 16 
percent of this age group in 1940 and to 
2,354,000 in 1947, 1,000,000 of whom were 
veterans who had deferred their educa- 
tion because of World WarIl. The school 
year 1948 will witness even larger enroll- 
ments. 

But, as the Commission has pointed 
out, we must admit that our educational 
attainments are far below desirable 
standards. I am speaking now of the 
Nation as a whole. Almost 17,000,000 
men and women over 19 years of age in 
1847 have stopped their education at the 
sixth grade or less. And, of these, 9,000,- 
000 had never attended school or had 
stopped before finishing the fifth grade. 
About 19 percent of our high-school-age 
boys and girls and over two-thirds of our 
18- and 19-year-olds were not in school. 

At a time when we believe in the sov- 
ereignty of the citizen to solve the chal- 
lenging problems of democracy, it is a 
pitiable evidence of our internal weak- 
ness that so many of our citizens have 
not had better educations and have not 
had better educational opportunities and 
facilities in all of America than have 
been available to them. 

This condition is caused either by eco- 
nomic barriers in the family or in the 
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community, or by.other barriers. It is 
apparent from the facts which I shall 
present later why these barriers have re- 
sulted in less than 5 percent of Ameri- 
cans 25 years of age and over graduating 
from college, and less than 10 percent 
having had the benefit of at least 1 year 
of college education. 

The facts are simply these: 

There is a concentration of large num- 
bers of school children in low-income 
families. 

The regional differences in this con- 
centration has resulted in striking dis- 
parities in the distribution of the finan- 
cial ability of the South particularly to 
carry its education load. 

At every stage of the educational proc- 
ess financial limitations and other eco- 
nomic obstacles prevent individuals, par- 
ticularly the more able ones, from receiv- 
ing the full amount of education best 
suited for them. The major ones are the 
economic status of the family or the in- 
dividual, the upward trend in fees for 
higher education, and the increase in 
the cost of education. 

Many of our ablest boys and girls have 
to go to school outside of the South to 
get graduate training and sometimes 
adequate professional training because 
of the lack of schools in that area. Thus, 
in Florida, for example, in 1946, 100 stu- 
dents from the State had to go outside 
to attend a medical school and in 1945, 
72 young men and women from Florida 
attended medical colleges outside the 
State. And yet, Mr. President, literally 
hundreds of our finest boys and girls 
from Florida were unable to get into 
medical schools in other States. Florida 
has no medical school of its own. 

There is a growing shortage of medical 
and other professional personnel which, 
if not checked by 1960, may greatly en- 
danger our health and progress in the 
sciences. The South is losing to other 
parts of the country the boys and girls 
who leave the South to get graduate and 
other professional training elsewhere. In 
consequence, the shortages in the South 
will be more greatly accentuated than in 
the rest of the country unless something 
is done immediately to correct the situa- 
tion. 

The concentration of large numbers 
of children in low-income families is 
particularly marked in certain regions of 
the country. These regional differences 
have resulted in striking disparities in 
the distribution of the financial ability cf 
the regions to carry their educational 
loads. For example, the South tradi- 
tionally has had the highest birth rate, 
yet economically the region is the least 
able to finance education. This region 
in 1945 faced the responsibility of edu- 
cating no less than 37.1 percent of the 
Nation’s children—5 to 17 years of age— 
but its share of the total income pay- 
ments was only 22.6 percent. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I repeat that the South had 37.1 
percent of the Nation’s children 5 to 
17 years of age, but it had only 22.6 per- 
cent of the Nation’s income. In 1940 
the South was educating 36.6 percent 
of the Nation’s children with 19.6 per- 
cent of the income payments. The dis- 


parity between educational load and in- 
come is most striking in the farm popu- 
lation of the South. On southern farm- 
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ers, in 1940, fell the task of supporting 
and educating 17.1 percent of all chil- 
dren of school age—5 to 17—although 
the income received from farming in 
this region was only 2.6 percent of the 
national total of income payments. Mr. 
President, again I reiterate that the 
farmers of the South had 17.1 percent of 
the Nation’s children of school age, 5 to 
17, but had onlv 2.6 percent of the coun- 
try’s income. 

The education of each individual to the 
fullest extent of his ability encounters 
economic obstacles at every stage of the 
educational process. This point is illus- 
trated in a study of boys who were in the 
sixth grade of Pennsylvania schools in 
1926. Mr. Elbridge Sibley, reporting a 
follow-up study of their later education, 
found a close correlation between the 
highest grade of school completed, intel- 
ligence quotient, and the father’s occu- 
pational classification. 

The 1938 report of the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education, Youth Tell Their Story, like- 
wise shows a high correlation between 
paternal occupation and the educational 
progress of the children. Mr. President, 
that simply means, not that a man of 
low-income status produces children less 
capable than the children of a man of 
high-income status but that the children 
of the poor do not have the opportunities 
which the children of the rich enjoy, even 
in this great American Republic. It is to 
that situation we are addressing our- 
selves in this regional compact—to im- 
prove the ability of the States, by work- 
ing together, to provide educational 
opportunity for the children of all the 
people, not just the children of the well- 
to-do. 

A study of the Milwaukee public-high- 
school graduates shows that only 33 
percent of the most capable students 
attended full-time college. About 170 
percent of those who did not attend in- 
dicated a desire to attend if a complete 
scholarship could be provided; 77 per- 
cent of those who did not attend gave 
an economic reason as the cause. 

The report concluded: 

The gifted boys and girls who are not in 
college are to a large extent the children of 
the less-favored economic classes. Schooling 
is not really free at the present time. Every- 
one cannot have an unlimited amount of 
schooling, unless he possesses a considerable 
amount of money. To give the needed 
financial assistance to all young people who 
wish to attend college, and who would profit 
from it, entails a program of somewhat 
liberal proportions. 


Yet I hope to see the day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the Congress of the United 
States, for the Government of the United 
States and the several States, will pro- 
vide loan funds, if not other funds, by 
which every American boy and girl will 
have an opportunity at least to go as far 
as he or she is capable of going, in re- 
ceiving skill, training, and education. 

All data emphasize the impact of eco- 
nomic disadvantage upon the educa- 
tional life of the people. Throughout 
the Nation young people in rural-farm 
areas have completed less school grades 
than the rural nonfarm and urban pop- 
ulation of the same age. According to 
the 1940 census, the 14-year-old children 
in rural-farm areas had completed 7.4 
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years of school, whereas the figures show 
7.8 for rural nonfarm and 8.3 for urban 
areas. The disparity for 18-year-olds is 
even greater: 9.2 years in the rural-farm 
areas, 11.1 in rural nonfarm, and 12.0 in 


“urban. Nor is this differential a reficc- 


tion of retarded school careers in rural 
areas, since the median age in each 
school grade is about the same in the 
various areas. ° 

In 1940, 29 percent of the Nation’s 
children 5 to 17 years of age were in 
rural-farm areas, but the income from 
agriculture for the United States as a 
whole was only 7 percent of the total in- 
come payments in the United States. 

The differences in income are so great, 
especially between urban and rural areas, 
that even though some predominantly 
rural States allocate unusually high por- 
tions of their budgets for education, this 
budgetary provision is not enough to de- 
velop quality institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

A marked discrepancy in the relative 
rate of school and college enrollment of 
children in the urban and rural areas is 
revealed in chart 6. The increase in the 
attendance of the 20- to 24-year-old age 
group is due largely to the influx of vet- 
erans. In all areas, the proportionate 
number of persons in attendance has 
been far below the goals established by 
this Commission. 

Sharp and significant differences exist 
between the educational situations in 
urban and rural areas. For example, 
with respect to the educational attain- 
ment of youths aged 20 to 24, the median 
of school years completed in 1940 was 
12.0 in urban areas, 10.7 in rural non- 
farm areas, and 8.8 in rural-farm areas. 
The same disparity is revealed in the 
analysis of schooling completed by the 
adult population. 

Thus it is apparent that just before 
World War II a man or woman living 
on a farm had only about one-fourth the 
chance of having completed college as 
someone in the city, and almost twice as 
much chance of not having completed 
more than 4 years of grade school. In 
1947 of the urban youth 20 to 24 years of 
age, 12.5 percent were attending school, 
whereas of the rural nonfarm youth 8.8 
percent were in school, and of the farm 
youth only 6.5 percent were in school. 
Thus it appears as though much of this 
differential is persisting. 

Where a community or State with a 
low income has an extremely high birth 
rate, it becomes next to impossible for 
it to provide the funds for an adequate 
educational program. In contrast, com- 
munities with a relatively small youth 
population are in a far better position 
to meet their obligation. In 1945, for 
example, only 18 percent of the popula- 
tion of California was between 5 and 17 
years of age. In the same year the 5- 
to 17-year age group amounted to 31 
percent of the population of South Caro- 
lina. As a measure of potential support 
for the schools, the total income pay- 
ments in each State was divided by the 
number of children in that State. If 
California’s percentage of children had 
been as high as South Carolina’s, the 
State income per child of school age 
would have been cut from $9,029 to 
$5,243. If South Carolina’s percentage 
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of youth had been as low as California’s, 
her State income per child would have 
been raised from $2,363 to $4,070. 

By devoting 1.5 percent of the 1945 in- 
come in the State to public elementary 
and secondary education, California 
managed an average expenditure per 
child of $131, whereas 1.8 percent—a 
larger percentage, mind you—of the 
total income in Mississippi averaged $36 
per child—nearly $100 less. If Missis- 
sippi had equalled California’s educa- 
tional expenditures per child, it would 
have consumed 6% cents out of every 
dollar of income received by every per- 
son in Mississippi. The resulting in- 
equality of educational opportunity for 
the children of the two States is glar- 
ingly obvious. 

In 1945 the South had 27 percent of 
its population in the ages 5 through 17, 
as contrasted with a national average of 
22.7 percent—5 percent less, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and with 20.2 percent in the 
Northeast—7 percent less. 

In that year the South had a birth 
rate of 24.7 per 1,000 civilians, while the 
Nation averaged 21.5 and the Northeast 
had only 19 births per thousand civilians. 
Clearly the South is supplying new popu- 
lation to the Nation out of all proportion 
to its numbers. 

Mr. President, the South has to admit 
that it does not have the economic 
strength to give its children the educa- 
tional opportunities which are to be 
found in other States of the Nation. 
But by pooling their resources and their 
strength, and working together, the 
Southern States can do better than they 
can do separately. 

The States with the highest per capita 
incomes have lower proportions of their 
population with no school years com- 
pleted and higher average school years 
completed than the States with the 
lowest incomes. Similarly, the States 
with the highest incomes per capita per 
school child aged 5 to 20 years have a 
larger proportion of school-age children 
in school, a higher percentage of adult 
literacy, and fewer men disqualified for 
services in the armed forces by reason of 
education deficiencies. In 1940 the 12 
wealthiest States had a ratio of 900 high- 
school students per 1,000 persons 14-17 
years of age. The 9 States with the 
lowest high-school enrollment rates in 
1940 were Southern States, which were 
among 10 States with the lowest per 
capita incomes. 

Mr. President, there are very material 
and very threatening shortages in the 
professions in the United States. 

It is anticipated that with full employ- 
ment, the number of persons employed 
in professional and semiprofessional oc- 
cupations will increase from 3,300,000 in 
1940, to between 4,400,000 and 4,800,000 
in 1950. By 1960 this number may reach 
5,100,000. The administrative occupa- 
tions, in which 3,700,000 were employed 
in 1940, are expected to require between 
5,300,000 and 5,800,000 by 1930, and cleri- 
cal and sales workers will increase from 
7,500,000 in 1940 to between 10,500,000 
and 11,000,000 in 1960. 

The need for teachers: By far the larg- 
est and most urgent demand for new 
personnel is in elementary and high- 
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school teaching. According to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, we 
must recruit and train nearly 1,000,000 
new teachers during the 10 years from 
1950 to 1960. In sheer size alone this is 
a serious and challenging responsibility. 

Mr. President, there is crying need in 
the South today for doctors, dentists, 
nurses, engineers, and other persons of 
professional skills. I particularly wish 
to read an editorial from the Daily Times 
of Tampa, Fla., with respect to the short- 
age of doctors in the Southern States, 
and the relationship to the provision of 
training for medical students to the num- 
ber of doctors settling in southern sec- 
tions. This editorial reads as follows: 

When proponents of socialized medicine 
plug their cause, they often resort to the 
argument that if the rural population of the 
Nation is ever to get proper medical care, it 


must be through direction of the Federal 
Government. 

It is true that the number of physicians 
serving rural areas, particularly in the South, 
is pitifully small. In Mississippi, “the forty- 
eighth State” the ratio of physicians to rural 
residents is the lowest in the Nation. 

The Mississippi State Board of Health in 
1945 studied the problem. It found that of 
1,000 Mississippians who had finished medi- 
cal training in the last 20 years, less than 40 
percent came back to practice in that State. 


I now add, Mr. President, the remind- 
er that Mississippi does not have a med- 
ical school. This article says that of the 
thousand Mississippians who had fin- 
ished medical training in the last 20 
years, less than 40 percent came back to 
practice in that State. 

This study led the Mississippi Legislature 
to set up a program whereby competent 
young men and women are financed in ob- 
taining a medical education provided they 
will contract to return and practice 2 years 
in a rural area designated by the State’s 
medical education board. Aid to the stu- 
dents is given in the form of loans—a maxi- 
mum of $5,000 for 4 years. At present there 
are 86 students, including 8 Negroes, attend- 
ing 15 medical ‘schools under the plan. 
Backers of the program believe it ultimately 
will bring a continuing harvest of doctors 
for rural Mississippi. 


Now, Mr. President, Florida and Mis- 
sissipi and West Virginia, three of the 
compact States, are among the few 
States of the Union whici do not have 
approved 4-year médical colleges. Also, 
Mr. President, there are six of the South- 
ern States, parties to the proposed com- 
pact, which do not have approved dental 
schools, according to the American Den- 
tal Association standards. In addition 
to that, there are many other profes- 
sional schools which do not adequately 
exist in the South at the present time. 

Mr. President, I say therefore that, by 
the terms of the resolution, the whereas 
clauses and the first 14 lines which I 
read on page 3 of the House resolution, 
the purpose of this bill is to provide for 
the establishment, acquisition, operation, 
and maintenance of regional educational 
schools and institutions for the benefit 
of the citizens of the several States. 

That, Mr. President, is a laudable ob- 
jective. That is a high and noble pur- 
pose for those States to engage upon, 
and, Mr. President, in this matter, as in 
all others, the Southern States propose 
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to avail themselves of the principle that 
in union there is strength. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the Congress of the United States would 
applaud any segment of States in the 
Union which proposed to get together 
and to provide for “the establishment, 
acquisition, operation, and maintenance 
of regional educational schools and in- 
stitutions for the benefit of the citizens” 
of those States, because, Mr. President, 
when you benefit the citizens of any part 
of America you strengthen the whole 
country not only for its security but for 
its progress and prosperity as well. 

I, therefore, have joined as one of the 
introducers of the approving resolution, 
Mr. President, because I hope to see the 
day when the Southern States, acting in- 
dividually and in concert one with an- 
other, with Federal help—I hope we may 
sometime see it—provide, I say, educa- 
tional opportunities as good for the stu- 
dents of those States and that part of 
the country as are to be found in any 
part of America. 

There is no citizenry of this country, 
Mr. President, that is better than the cit- 
izenry of the South. There is no part of 
American population which has a poten- 
tial capacity, the ability to learn, the 
strength of character, the patriotism and 


; the high purpose, Mr. President, beyond 


that found in the South. What has 
held the South back is economic disabil- 
ity and economic handicap; or, to put it 
in a plainer term, Mr. President, the pov- 
erty of the South is what has held the 
level of southern education and oppor- 
tunity down for the southern boy and 
girl. That is the reason they have gone 
away to graduate schools in other parts of 
the country and to professional schools in 
other parts of the land, taking training 
in other sections of the Nation. Mr. 
President, that is why most of them have 
remained in other parts of the country, 
to enrich those areas rather than to come 
back and to cultivate and develop the 
South from which they come. 

So, Mr. President, it would seem to me 
that the Congress would applaud this 
effort on the part of the Southern States 
to establish by concert better educational 
opportunity for the citizens of the South. 

Now, Mr. President, there does not 
seem to me, therefore, to be any reason 
why the motion now pending to refer 
the resolution back to the committee 
from which it has been favorably re- 
ported should be adopted. What is the 
argument made for the motion to recom- 
mit, Mr. President? I doubt if any addi- 
tional data could be given to the distin- 
guished Committee on the Judiciary, 
which heard this case, than they received 
when the hearing was had. The chair- 
man of the committee, the majority of 
the committee, Mr. President, are not 
asking for additional time and addi- 
tional opportunity to take more testi- 
mony or to conduct further hearings, 
to make more inquiry. No, on the con- 
trary, Mr. President, the chairman of the 
committee which heard the testimony is 
himself here to defend his resolution, 
which has the favorable report of his 
committee. I should not think, Mr. 
President, that in the face of the appeal 
of the committee for adoption of the 
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resolution that a Member would be able 
te persuade the Senate that the com- 
mittee itself needed further time for more 
hearings upon the subject. 

Mr. President, it is not made the basis 
of the argument really that additional 
time is needed, that there must be 
further opportunity for taking more tes- 
timony, the accumulation of additional 
data. But there is another amendment 
pending, which proposes to provide, as a 
condition on the part of the Congress 
to giving its consent to this compact, 
that there must not be segregation prac- 
ticed in any one of the regional educa- 
tional institutions which might be set 
up by the States, acting in accord with 
the compact, if the consent of the Con- 
gress were given. 

Now, Mr. President, I say in the first 
place that the bill was not designed, the 
compact was not composed, for the pur- 
pose of affecting segregation. It was 
proposed to set up institutions that 
would aid in furnishing educational ad- 
vantage and opportunity fcr the citizens 
of the States. And, of course, whether 
they are white or black, brown or yellow, 
or some other color, whatever their creed 
or national origin, if they are born in a 
Southern State, or if they are naturalized 
in America and have been residents the 
qualified length of time in the Southern 
States, they are citizens, Mr. President. 
So, on its very face, the compact does not 
limit the proposed program to any seg- 
ment of the citizenry. It proposes with- 
out discrimination, so far as the face of 
the resolution shows, to give this oppor- 
tunity to the citizenry as a whole of the 
States that are entering into the com- 
pact. 

But, Mr. President, it is said that the 
Congress should lay down a principle. 
Well, did the Congress, when it appro- 
priated its money by the hundreds of 
millions, as the Senate has already voted 
to do, to aid education in the public- 
school system of the South, lay down 
any criteria of segregation or nonsegre- 
gation, any criteria of what group or 
class or segment of citizens are to be 
beneficiaries? No. Should the Congress 
impose those conditions, Mr. President, 
then, when it is asked to do nothing 
more than to give its consent to a com- 
pact entered into among the several 
States? 

It would not seem to me so, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If we were ever to lay down any 
criteria as a condition for the Federal 
Government to give its approval, we 
should have laid them down when the 
Federal Government was giving both its 
approval and its money to aid the public- 
school system of the whole country. Yet 
the Senate consciously, avowedly, and 
with high purpose and vision eliminated 
entirely from the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill the question of any criteria 
which might be laid down by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States respecting 
segregation or the bestowal of the bene- 
fits of that legislation upon any particu- 
lar part of the population. 

Mr. President, we are not asked to give 
any money in aid of these regional 
schools which might be built under the 
provisions of the compact. We are asked 
only to permit the States to spend their 
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own money. Yet we are told we must 
lay down conditions and prescribe cri- 
teria upon which they can establish their 
own educational institutions. 

I supported the Federal-aid bill and 
have been in favor of such a bill ever 
since the first time I ran for the Senate 
in 1934. The South must have Federal 
aid in order to give its children equal 
educational opportunities. I hope we 
shall continue to receive hospital aid 
and in the future receive such aid in 
larger volume than we are receiving it at 
the present time, and for the same rea- 
son. But, Mr. President, the Federal- 
aid-to-education bill would not have 
passed the Senate if the Senate had laid 
down Federal criteria determining who 
the teachers should be, what they should 
teach, what relationship should exist 
among the students, or other things 
which might have been prescribed out of 
the imagination of the Senate. That 
was a salutary and wise measure, Mr. 
President, and one from which I be- 
lieve Congress will not depart. 

But, Mr. President, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to enter into the question 
of the prescription of criteria—the lay- 
ing down of standards—should it not do 
so on an equal plane? Why should we 
say there cannot be segregation in a re- 
gional school, but that there may be 
segregation in a State school? Let us 
take, for example, one of the capitals 
of the South, such as Richmond, the 
capital of the great State of Virginia. 
There might be a regional medical school 
established in furtherance of this com- 
pact, and Congress might say, “You can- 
not have segregation in a school in Rich- 
mond supported by 8 Southern States, 
let us say, or by 11 Southern States, 
but you can have segregation in a medi- 
cal school operated in the same city and 
perhaps in the adjoining block by 1 
Southern State.” If we have authority 
to do it in one case, it would seem to me 
we have authority to do it in another; 
and if it is good public policy to do it in 
one, obviously, it would be desirable pub- 
lic policy to do it in another; or if we 
are not to do it in the one case, we should 
not attempt to do it in the other. 

We have conscientiously and with in- 
tentional high purpose refrained from 
laying down Federal criteria in our Fed- 
eral-aid bills. No one has proposed, in 
connection with this legislation at least, 
that we lay down such criteria in schools 
of a single State. Why should we estab- 
lish a precedent here in connection with 
regional schools, Mr. President, when 
there is no justification for the distinc- 
tive classification? 

So, first, I raise the question of policy. 
If we are to do it at all, should it be 
done in this particular isolated case? 
You say, “I am interested in the prin- 
ciple of civil rights. I want all the peo- 
ple to be protected in the enjoyment of 
their civil rights.” That is not an un- 
reasonable request, but, after all, Mr. 
President, is not that something they are 
entitled to under the Constitution of the 
United States? Who is the arbiter of 
the Constitution of the United States? 
The courts of the country-—the inferior 
courts and the Supreme Court. They 
are the ones who are to determine 
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whether segregation can lawfully be 
practiced. If they hold that it cannot 
be practiced in a State institution, I pre- 
sume they will hold it cannot be prac- 
ticed in a Southern State in a regional 
institution. 

So I do not think, Mr. President, Con- 
gress should attempt to decide any con- 
stitutional question in this particular 
case, because that question, no doubt, in 
due course and in due time, will be 
clearly, unequivocally, and finally settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and, being the supreme law of 
the land, it will have to be observed in 
both regional and State institutions. No 
one would contend, if segregation can- 
not be practiced in a State school in a 
Southern State, under the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it could be practiced in a regional south- 
ern school in the same or another South- 
ern State. So if the Supreme Court of 
the United States decides the question of 
segregation, it will apply uniformly, as it 
should, however the Court may decide it, 
to the so-called State schools directly 
operated by the several States and to the 
regional schools which might be operated 
under this compact. 

Mr. President, I heard some of the 
testimony before the committee, in which 
the argument was ably made by eminent 
lawyers that, if Congress gave its consent 
to this compact by implication or by in- 
direction, it would be held to have influ- 
enced the judiciary in the decision of the 
constitutional question of segregation. 
They have a right to call the attention 
of Congress to the fact that any action 
it might take might in some way preju- 
dice a case in court. So far as I am 
aware, I have voted against every attempt 
in the Senate since I have been a Mem- 
ber of it to take jurisdiction of a matter 
which was in litigation and let Congress 
decide the case, rather than the courts. 
I would not attempt to do differently in 
this case. I want to ask my colleagues, 
could language of reservation be clearer 
that we do not propose to do that? In 
the resolution which was reported by the 
House, I believe there is no reservation, 
but in the Senate resolution there is a 
reservation on page 2, as follows: 

Provided, That the consent of Congress to 
this compact shall not in any way be con- 
strued as an endorsement of segregation in 
education: Provided further, That the plan- 
ning, establishment, acquisition, and oper- 
ation of educational institutions be not in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States under the said compact entered into 
February 8, 1948. 


The able chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee has offered an amendment to 
House Joint Resolution 334, which I un- 
derstand we are now considering, tech- 
nically, which provides “that the consent 
of Congress to this compact shall not in 
any way be construed as an endorsement 
of segregation in education.” 

How can a lawyer rise in court and say, 
“If Your Honor please, since the Okla- 
homa case”’—or the Missouri case or 
some other case—“was decided, the Con- 
gress of the United States has acted upon 
this matter, and its action indicates that 
such-and-such is true,” and thus claim 
that our action here prejudiced his effort 
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to prevent segregation? In view of that 
language, how can such an argument be 
made? 

The able Senator from New York [Mr. 
IvES] proposes an even stronger amend- 
ment. As for myself, I have no objection 
to it. It provides “that the consent of 
Congress to this compact shall not in 
any way be construed as approving seg- 
regation in education.” 

Not only endorsing, but as approving— 
as giving its approval to it and indicat- 
ing that it meets with its accord. How 
could a lawyer argue in court, “If Your 
Honor please, since those cases were de- 
cided, the Congress of the United States 
has taken action which indicates that it 
is the purpose of the Congress to per- 
petuate segregation’? How could any 
lawyer argue that, when it is provided in 
one of the amendments—and one of 
them, I am sure, will be adopted by the 
Senate—that the consent of Congress to 
the compact shall not in any way be con- 
strued as an endorsement of segregation, 
and in the other amendment it is pro- 
vided that the consent of Congress shall 
not be construed as approving segrega- 
tion? 

It does not mean that Congress is tak- 
ing one side or the other. It is not say- 
ing it is for it or against it. It is saying 
that this is a measure which on its face 
does not present to us any segregation 
question. 

We are entitled to presume that the 
States will do their duty, and if they do 
not, it is for the person who claims 
wrong to seek redress in the proper 
forum. There is no one appealing to us 
here to redress any wrong. We have not 
any delegations here saying, “We ask 
you to pass legislation which will redress 
our wrongs.” We are merely presented 
with a compact. It does not say a thing 
about the brown or the black or the white 
or the yellow people, or the Catholics or 
the Protestants. They might intend to 
keep the Protestants in one school and 
the Catholics in another, but they have 
not told us about it if they are. It would 
be up to the person being wronged to 
seek redress in the proper forum. But 
we are not asked to do that in the meas- 
ure before us. We are not a court, we 
are a legislative body. If they were to 
enter into a compact to sponsor football 
games, to build a joint football stadium 
which would accommodate a million peo- 
ple, they would have to come here, pre- 
sumably, according to the views of some. 

After all, article I, section 10, of the 
Constitution, provides that the States 
shall not enter into any agreement or 
compact without the consent of Con- 
gress. On its face any kind of an agree- 
ment or compact would have to be pre- 
sented to the Congress for its consent. 
Are we to pass on the details of every 
compact presented to us? Are we to 
decide whether it was a good agreement 
or not, whether one side got the ad- 
vantage of the other? We are not asked 
to pass on the merits of the compact, 
except to say that on its face it is fair, 
and if there is no contest, if there is no 
charge of fraud or corruption or any 
Sinister purpose, surely it does not seem 
to me we are to pass on all the collateral 
issues which might possibly arise out of 
the situation. 
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It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the joint resolution presents 
a high, a clear, and a laudable purpose, 
namely, the desire of the Southern 
States—and some of the States are on 
the perimeter of the South—to get to- 
gether and provide better educational 
facilities—let me read the language— 
provide for the “establishment, acquisi- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of 
regional educational schools and insti- 
tutions.” 

Mr. President, because they propose to 
take over Meharry College, we are not 
passing on segregation in Meharry Col- 
lege. They say that that is one of the 
schools they want to take over. That is 
a question which will be decided in 
another forum, no doubt. They may not 
want to have segregation, or they may. 
There is nothing said about segregation. 

On the face of the joint resolution, it 
does say they want to take over this col- 
lege and operate it, and they say that the 
charitable contributors have quit giving 
it funds, and it is going to close. They 
tell us also that 56 percent of all the 
Negro doctors of America come out of 
this school, and that it is not in the pub- 
lic interest for it to close. 

I'am in favor of any medical school 
operating, I do not care for whom or by 
whom it is operated. Surely Meharry 
College is in the public interest, and it 
should be operated. There is nobody 
else proposing to operate it. The State of 
Tennessee is not here saying “We will 
operate it.” The United States Govern- 
ment is not proposing to operate it. The 
donors who have made financial gifts 
to it have said they cannot give any 
more money. It takes money to run it. 
What are we going todo? The Southern 
States do say, “We will operate the 
school.” Are we going to say, “No, you 
cannot operate it because you may 
discriminate against somebody down 
there.” They may run over somebody 
with a truck. If they do, they will have 
to pay damages, if the injured can make 
out a case in court. Isay that those who 
seek redress for wrong should seek it in 
the proper forum, and if such a case 
comes here properly, we will deal with it 
when it comes here. 

Now, just these concluding. words. We 
are told we are to deal with the subject 
of civil rights, in this session of the 
Congress. I shall have something to say 
upon that subject when the proper time 
arrives. I am going to be one casting 
a vote, if I live and remain a Member of 
the Senate, and I propose to deal with 
the question of civil rights when we 
come to the bills covering that subject, 
and I am not going to dodge any of 
them. I am going to vote the way I 
think is right; and that will be that. 

But why should we anticipate the 
civil rights debate, which we are going 
to reach in due course, and use that 
issue, over which there may be differ- 
ences of opinion, to defeat what is a 
laudable purpose, subscribed to and en- 
tered into by the States of the South? 

Mr. President, as a southern citizen 
born and reared on southern soil, whose 
ancestors came out of it, have fought for 
it, and sleep in it, I wish to see the South 
progress, and this is an instance where 
the United States Government, by giv- 
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ing its consent to the cooperation of the 
Southern States, can aid them in their 
efforts to raise the levels of educational 
opportunity to higher planes for the de- 
serving children of the South. 

We do not ask your help, however 
much we may deserve it, in meeting our 
great education challenge. We ask only 
that you let us work together to help 
ourselves. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have listened to the 
Senator’s very glowing speech, and en- 
joyed it, as I always enjoy the speeches 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator knows it 
always grieves me to find myself in even 
partial disagreement with the Senator 
from Oregon. 


Mr. MORSE. It is a long way from 
being partial in this instance. 
Mr. PEPPER. I am more regretful 


when I find myself in total disagreement 
with the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I have one question to 
ask the Senator, because I did not catch 
exactly what he said in his remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. I compliment the ques- 
tion in advance, and knowing the legal 
skill and the rapier-like mind of the 
Senator from Oregon, I know before he 
asks it that it will be a good question. 

Mr. MORSE. There is_ nothing 
rapier-like in it; I wish to ask a blunt 
question. Does the Senator think, as 
a matter of law, that it is necessary for 
the Congress of the United States to 
approve the compact involved in the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not know whether 
it is or not. I am inclined to think 
that probably the weight of opinion is 
that the courts would hold that it was 
necessary for the Congress to give its 
consent to the compact before it could 
be fully effective. However, it might be 
the other way. The Senator will un- 
derstand the reluctance of the States to 
spend their people’s money to buy land, 
erect buildings, and to launch upon a 
program, running the risk of its being 
declared invalid by some court to which 
some person, taxpayer or otherwise, 
with a right to complain, might come in 
an effort to have the action set aside. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Florida agree that under article I, sec- 
tion 10, of the Constitution, which con- 
tains the compact provision, a compact 
necessary to be sanctioned by the Con- 
gress of the United States would be one 
which involved a Federal question, a 
Federal function, a Federal prerogative, 
or Federal jurisdiction? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do think that that 
question should usually enter into the 
consideration. Obviously, all agree- 
ments do not have to be entered into as 
compacts and receive the consent of 
Congress, because if that were so, when 
the States entered into an agreement, 
through the universities or in some other 
way, to have a football season, or to 
enter into a fair together, or to promise 
to exhibit in a fair, or that sort of thing, 
they would be required to get consent to 
the compact. But, as was said by the 
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Senator from Alabama, we have debated 
the matter considerably. The House of 
Representatives has already passed the 
consent joint resolution, we in the Sen- 
ate have debated it for some time, and 
at least we eliminate any doubt if Con- 
gress does give its consent, and usually 
this is the kind of case with respect to 
which a State would naturally prefer to 
be on the safe side. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know, 
however, of any Federal question that is 
involved in this particular compact, and 
if so, what is the question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I cannot say that there 
is any Federal question, except that it is 
an agreement entered into among the 
States, and the Constitution itself uses 
the language: 

No State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in 
war, unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


The Senator will readily admit that the 
language of the Constitution is suffi- 
ciently broad to require every agreement 
and every compact to have the consent 
of the Congress. If the Senator will al- 
low me to add, it is probably a matter of 
degree. Mr. Justice Holmes in his 
famous statement, as Senators remem- 
ber, said that everything from the Twelve 
Tables of the law to the present is a 
matter of degree. Probably it depends 
upon the degree of involvement in the 
compact, the number of agreements en- 
tered into, the relative importance of 
the agreements, the scope of them, and 
the general range of activity which is 
contemplated. But in a case like this 
the legislatures of the several States have 
to act, because they have to appropriate 
the money, they have to give their ap- 
proval to what the States do. The gov- 
ernors have to sign the compact subject 
to the ratification of their legislatures 
just as an ambassador who signs an 
agreement signs it subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the country from which he is 
accredited. The compact involves the 
expenditure of public funds over a peri- 
od of time for the purpose of carrying 
out the terms of the compact. A re- 
gional board of control is set up, and 
there is a constancy of cooperation in 
the enterprise. 

Mr. President, I will say that I heard 
partially and read in full with great 
respect, the able address made by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper]. There is no one in this 
Chamber who holds him in higher es- 
teem than I do because of his legal abil- 
ity and his estimable character as a 
gentleman and a Senator. He may be 
correct in what he said. It is a close 
question in my mind as to whether it is 
necessary that there shall be a ratifica- 
tion of the compact on the part of the 
Congress or not. But assuming it to be 
a 50-50 question, any one of Us as a 
lawyer would advise in favor of ratifica- 
tion of the compact by Congress, just 
as we would advise a client who had a 
comparable case, “You had better sign 
the contract,” or if it were a question 
of executing a document under seal, 
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“You had better execute the document 
under seal,” or if it were a matter of real 
estate in which the question of title was 
also involved, we would advise that there 
be a quitclaim deed executed or the title 
quieted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield to permit me to ask him 
one or two more questions? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator will agree 
with the Senator from Oregon, will he 
not, that since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution the Supreme Court has from 
time to time interpreted article I, sec- 
tion 10, by decisions which have held, 
first, that not all matters by way of agree- 
ment between the States need to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress—— 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. And second, that when 
a compact does need to be submitted to 
the Congress, then the Congress has the 
authority and jurisdiction to lay down 
conditions which apply? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not dispute that as 
a legal matter. 

Mr. MORSE. And that, so far asI can 
find in the decisions, and I have heard of 
no exceptions in the present debate, this 
question of the necessity for a Federal 
issue, or a Federal function, or a Federal 
prerogative being necessarily involved 
has been the controlling principle so far 
as the decisions are concerned. 

So I want to say to my good friend 
from Florida that our difference, as I see 
it, is the same difference that I have with 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], who earlier today made a 
speech, which I think can be properly 
described as I described that of the Sena- 
tor from Florida this afternoon as a 
very able one, in support of Congres- 
sional approval of this compact. My dif- 
ference, I repeat, because I am not going 
to let sight of it be lost during the debate, 
is, first, that there is no necessity as a 
matter of law under the Constitution for 
Congress to approve the compact, unless 
its proponents can show a Federal issue 
involved, and, second, if a Federal issue 
is involved in the compact, then there is 
jurisdiction in Congress to lay down con- 
ditions as conditions precedent for the 
approval of the compact. That is where 
I think we have raised very clearly the 
whole question of civil rights, and that is 
why I repeat I do not think the Federal 
Government should involve itself in edu- 
cation on a regional basis. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will 
say in reply to my distinguished. friend 
from Oregon that he will note that in 
this case 15 States are actual or poten- 
tial parties to the compact. That is 
nearly one-third of all the States of the 
Union. They range from as far west as 
Oklahoma and Texas to as far north as 
the State of Maryland. That is quite a 
geographical area of the country. 
Where so vast a territory, where so many 
States are involved, and where the com- 
pact involves so many activities which 
are contemplated under the program, 
again I say on the theory of the ques- 
tion of degree, that it would be safer for 
the public money to be expended only 
after the consent of Congress has been 
given to the agreement, than that we 
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should proceed without having asked 
the consent of the Congress. 

Let me say that, if the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon should prevail this 
afternoon, and the matter should go 
back to the committee, there is no way 
that that could be taken as an Official 
position on the part of the Congress or 
the Senate that the compact was a mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Indeed, if both Houses were to adopt the 
joint resolution, but formally say that 
they had examined the proposed com- 
pact and found that it was not the kind 
of agreement for which the consent of 
Congress was required, it would have the 
same effect. I think the courts would 
probably respect the determination of 
the Congress. But one House has al- 
ready passed it overwhelmingly, and if 
the Senate just referred it no one could 
cite that action to a court to contend 
that it constituted the determination of 
the Congress acting as both bodies must 
act, that it was outside the necessity of 
congressional consent. 

Lastly, I want to say to my able friend 
that I have not in any sense of the word 
implied or said that Congress does not 
have the power to lay down conditions. 
In that respect the Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. On that point I wish to 
say a few words. I have heard such a 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], and now I have 
heard it from the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Peprer]. I think that 
is not a fair statement of the law, and I 
want to say frankly what the statement 
of law now made by the Senator from 
Florida would mean. Normally, where 
congressional consent is essential, the 
consent may be granted upon terms 
which may be appropriate to the subject 
and transgressing no constitutional lim- 
itation. Now we get into the field of 
constitutional limitation. We get into 
the field of checks and balances in our 
Government. We get into the field of 
the functions which belong to the States 
and the functions which belong to the 
Federal Government. Certain Senators 
have agreed, and have argued during the 
course of the debate, that there is no 
reason to have the Federal Government 
approve the compact because it relates 
to a State function. They have got to 
take one horn of the dilemma, not both. 
So I ask the Senator from Florida, and 
I should like to have his reaction, what 
is the constitutional limitation upon the 
Federal Government in case of the pub- 
lic schools of the country where there are 
no funds granted to the State, and no aid 
given to the State? Has not the Su- 
preme Court held, beginning with Chief 
Justice Taft, that segregation is a mat- 
ter which belongs to the States; that 
they alone can determine that question, 
if equality of opportunity and facilities 
is provided? So there is a limitation 
upon the power, and when Chief Justice 
Hughes used the language he did it is 
something which even the distinguished 
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Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] can- 
not override. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to say that no 
doubt I may have been too hasty in my 
acquiescence in the suggestion. I have 
never made any particular study of that 
aspect of the problem, and I had gen- 
erally assumed that when Congress was 
called upon to exercise a power it could 
condition the exercise of that power as 
it saw fit to. Of course it cannot lay 
down an unconstitutional condition; 
there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WILEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. PEPPER. And, if the Senator is 
correct in his assumption that our dual 
system of government contemplates 
that the States shall be sovereign in the 
educational sphere where Federal money 
is not involved, why then of course the 
conclusion would follow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to my 
good friend from Wisconsin that I am 
sure the Senator from Florida knows 
how exceedingly fond of the Senator 
from Wisconsin I am. I think he is a 
very able lawyer. But even able lawyers 
sometimes lose cases because they are 
wrong respecting the law, and I think 
my good friend from Wisconsin is wrong 
in his legal conclusions in this case. 

Mr. WILEY. It is apparent that such 
an opinion should be expressed of the 
views of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
when he deals with two such liberals as 
those with whom he is now engaged in 
debate, and one of whom is on one side 
of the fence and the other on the other 
side of the fence. 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, it is good to have 
the cohesion of our good conservative 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from Florida that I used the quotation 
from Chief Justice Hughes in support of 
the position I have taken throughout this 
debate, because it supports my position 
and is quite irrelevant to the position the 
Senator from Wisconsin has taken. 

One further comment to my good 
friend from Wisconsin; I am not going 
to let him pass to me the dilemma on 
which he finds himself caught in this 
debate. He is the one who cannot have 
it both ways. He must take the position 
either that this compact requires Fed- 
eral sanction or that it does not require 
Federal sanction. If it requires Federal 
sanction, the Senator from Wisconsin 
cannot object to the position of those of 
us who insist upon conditions being at- 
tached to this compact which we think 
can be reconciled with sound national 
policy so far as education on a regional 
level is concerned. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Florida to page 5 of the compact, 
starting with line 17. The language 
reads as follows: 


Any two or more States who are parties of 
this compact shall have the right to enter 
into supplemental agreements providing for 
the establishment, financing, and operation 
of regional education institutions for the 
benefit of citizens residing within an area 
which constitutes a portion of the general 
region herein created, such institutions to be 
financed exclusively by such States and to be 
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controlled exclusively by the members of the 


Board representing such States provided 
such agreement is submitted to and ap- 
proved by— 


Approved by the Congress? No— 


approved by the Board prior to the estab- 
lishment of such institutions. 


What we have here is a master com- 
pact, and we have a section within the 
compact which gives the States blanket 
authority to enter into other compacts, 
the nature of which we do not even know 
about, the approval of which is granted 
by a board. 

I say that when we start analyzing the 
blanket powers which are granted in this 
compact we begin to see it in an entirely 
different light. This is an exceedingly 
broad power which it is sought to give 
to the States. Not only are we asked to 
approve this compact but to approve 
other compacts, supplemental compacts, 
which might later be entered into by the 
States without even any knowledge by 
the Congress itself. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
afraid the Senator is failing to give the 
proper emphasis to the fact that prior 
to the two States entering into such an 
agreement the Congress will have given 
its consent to the over-all compact, and 
that the subject about which the two 
States might deal would be limited to the 
subject which had already had the con- 
sent of the Congress with respect to the 
several Southern States. It is not a case 
therefore, of two States in another part 
of the country, not involved in this com- 
pact, entering into such an agreement 
without coming to the Congress. These 
are two of the compacting States; and 
the whole number of States will already, 
by hypothesis, have had the consent of 
Congress to enter into this compact to 
perform certain definite functions rela- 
tive to the provisions of educational op- 
portunity. Only in furtherance of that 
same design may the two States enter 
into agreements one with the other. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I respectfully point out 
to the Senator that there is quite a dif- 
ference between the Congress approving 
the language and the conditions set forth 
in this compact and the Congress grant- 
ing blanket authority to approve in ad- 
vance other compacts on this general 
subject matter which may be entered 
into by two or more States, which agree- 
ments may lay down conditions which 
we think violate sound national policy 
even more than I think this particular 
compact violates sound national policy. 
In addition to the reasons I have already 
advanced, it is because of the point of 
law that I think it is important that the 
Congress carefully scrutinize compacts 
from the standpoint of the extent to 
which they may impinge upon national 
policy that I would oppose the granting 
of such blanket power for the institution 
of additional compacts. 

Mr. PEPPER. The best way I can an- 
swer the able Senator is to say that I re- 
gard the situation as coming within the 
legal principle of ejusdem generis. They 
are all of the same class. The scope of 
the authority which the two States may 
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exercise must be of the same character 
and the same quality and class as the 
authority exercised by the several States 
under the compact. That is the reason 
why they do not have to come back to 
the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. The two compacts may 
be on the same generai subject matter; 
but the policies and conditions which 
may be adopted in respect to supplemen- 
tal compacts may be so in violation of 
what the Congress would consider to be 
a sound national policy that we might be 
shocked by those conditions once they 
were put into effect. That is why I say 
that in the consideration of this compact 
we cannot escape the importance of the 
duty of the Congress to pass judgment 
upon the conditions under which the au- 
thorities granted shall be exercised. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Unfortunately—or fortu- 
nately—a good many of us in the Sen- 
ate are not lawyers. It is possible for 
us to enjoy, without understanding, some 
of the legal uncertainties and differences 
of opinion which are being debated. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think it is a fortu- 
nate thing for the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to ask him a layman’s 
question: What, in the considered opin- 
ion of the senior Senator from Florida, 
is likely to happen to the very fine objec- 
tives sought to be realized by the passage 
of this resolution if the compact is not 
consented to by the Congress? 

Mr. PEPPER. From what I have 
heard said about the compact by the 
Governor of Florida and by my colleague 
and others who have taken an acute 
interest in it, what the States will do, 
for example, will be to establish a for- 
estry schoo] somewhere in the South. 
We have great forest resources in the 
South, but we do not have educational 
institutions at which forestry is taught. 
The States will join in the establishment 
of a forestry school. I have no doubt 
that outstanding graduate schools, which 
would probably attempt to achieve the 
high level of the best graduate schools 
of the country, would be established. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the Senator may 
have misunderstood me in part. I wish 
to try to determine, if I can, what will 
happen to the objectives which the Sen- 
ator has in mind if the ratification by the 
Federal Congress which is desired is not 
obtained. . 

Mr, PEPPER. I am fearful that the 
States will be hesitant to enter into these 
ventures, involving the expenditure of 
public money, and committing them- 
selves to an extensive program of ex- 
penditure and development of certain in- 
stitutions. I am afraid that they would 
not feel justified in asking their legis- 
latures to appropriate money, to start 
building, buying real estate, and organiz- 
ing faculties without an assurance that 
the legal obstacle of the consent of Con- 
gress would not be raised. 

Mr.CAIN, The Senator seems to have 
very good reason to believe that if the 
compact is not approved the medical col- 
lege which is specifically referred to is 
likely not to be developed, as is the joint 
desire of the 15 interested States. 
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Mr. PEPPER. In the particular case 
of the Meharry Medical College, so far 
as we now know, that school would 
probably collapse if the Southern States 
did not take it over. They are the only 
ones:I know of who are proposing to take 
it over. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. If there is any doubt in 
the Senator’s mind, Dr. Rolfe, a colored 
gentleman closely associated with Me- 
harry College, is seated in the gallery. 
He testified before the committee. The 
Senator can ask him his opinion after 
the close of the Senate session. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. W1t- 
LIAMS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. A number of other Sena- 
tors share my uncertainty as to the ques- 
tion presently before the Senate. We are 
most desirous that a proper way be found 
in which to advance educational oppor- 
tunities on a regional basis. It is for 
that reason that I ask the question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to have 
my colleague [Mr. HoLtianp] give the 
answer even more authoritatively; but 
there is no doubt that all the evidence 
we have at present indicates that this 
Negro school, furnishing 56 percent of 
all the Negro medical graduates in the 
United States, would have to close. 


Mr. CAIN. It would likewise follow 
that a number of other. objectives which 
it is sought to accomplish would fail if 
the compact were not ratified by the 
Congress. 


Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yjield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If I may participate 
in the answer, I have had an opportunity 
to confer with the interested parties. 
Since our session of yesterday I con- 
ferred not only with the president of 
Meharry and the chairman of the alumni 
association, but also with the attorney 
who has been advising with them, -and 
who has likewise been advising with the 
governors and with the foundations. 

My understanding is that the founda- 
tion at Meharry College constitutes trust 
funds donated by various benefactors, 
who gave the funds on the condition that 
they be used exclusively for the benefit of 
the Negro race; and the attorney and 
the trustees and the foundation feel that 
they could not possibly agree to turning 
over the assets of this institution, with 
its heavy investment—as to which the 
record shows that the general education 
board alone has a $10,000,000 invest- 
ment—without substantial assurance of 
its continuance as an educational insti- 
tution, 

The second dilemma is this—and I 
continue to give my view, after having 
talked with the governors of several of 
the States affected: It is my view that the 
States would be left not only in a diffi- 
cult position but perhaps in a helpless 
and hopeless position, even if the 
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trustees and the foundation found some 
way to turn over this institution, because 
they would be left in the position of 
asking the legislature to appropriate 
State moneys for the operation of this 
institution for Negroes, without being 
given a sound basis upon which to raise 
added millions of dollars of State money 
to establish a new institution which 
would be in a State other than the ones 
participating; except as to the State 
where it might be located. 

So, from both the standpoint of the 
State and the standpoint of the preserva- 
tion of this particular college, which ac- 
cording to the record went in the hole 
last year $350,000 out of its endowment 
fund, the whole thing collapses and the 
whole plan is ruined unless Congress 
gives its consent. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Washington, having discussed this mat- 
ter during the course of the day with the 
Senator from Oregon, would like very 
much to pose to the Senator from Oregon 
the same question which has just been 
posed to the Senator from Florida, and 
which has been replied to by the Senator 
from Florida. The two Senators from 
Florida are of the opinion that the ob- 
jectives, which all of us admit are laud- 
able, cannot possibly be achieved unless 
this compact is ratified. I think the 
Senator from Oregon holds to the con- 
trary view. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
completely satisfied in my own mind that 
the objectives can be achieved and that 
there is nothing to stop the States from 
entering into agreements among them- 
selves, so long as they do not raise any 
Federal question. 

As I said yesterday, it is up to them to 
run the risks in respect to any Federal 
legislation or question which might be 
involved in any policies they propose to 
carry out by means of agreements or 
compacts. That is true on a State basis. 

Mr. President, I have been very much 
interested in a discussion I had this 
morning with my good friend the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. RoBertson]. I am 
sure he will not object to my making it a 
matter of record at this time. I talked 
to him in regard to an arrangement 
which I understood had been entered into 
between the State of Virginia and the 
State of West Virginia concerning the 
attendance at the medical school in the 
State of Virginia of students from the 
State of West Virginia. He said that 
there is such an arrangement, and that 
he sees no objection to it. Obviously, if 
those 2 States can do that, 2 other States 
or 3 or 4 other States or 15 other States 
can take similar action. 

So I say to the Senators from Florida 
that I am not so concerned as they are 
that these objectives will not be reached. 
I am satisfied that they will be reached. 

I wish to say further, for whatever it 
may be worth, that I was told today in 
the reception room by an official of one 
of the educational foundations in the 
United States that he thought I should 
know that there are educational founda- 
tions and financial interests in this coun- 
try which have no intention of seeing 
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Meharry College close, and that the ap- 
proval of the compact is not necessary to 
keep Meharry College in operation. 

As I said yesterday, it certainly is not 
necessary that this compact be approved, 
if the Southern States concerned over the 
future of Meharry College wish to pro- 
ceed to finance it. Certainly it seems to 
me—although it is not for me to give any 
gratuitous advice to the great State of 
Tennessee—that so far as legal power is 
concerned, there is nothing to stop Ten- 
nessee from giving financial support to 
Meharry College. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield, to permit me 
to propose a wunanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is our intention to 
obtain a vote on this motion. I under- 
stand that the pending question is the 
motiory of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon to refer the joint resolution to the 
Judiciary Committee. I understand that 
there are at least two more Senators who 
would like to speak on the motion during 
the session of the Senate this afternoon. 
It seems to me there is no reason why we 
could not conclude by 6 o’clock today. 

While the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Witey] is on the floor—for he is 
vitally interested in this motion—and 
also while the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLianD] is on the floor, I should like 
to propose a unanimous-consent request, 
as follows: Inasmuch as there is still an 
hour and a half between the present 
time and 6 o’clock this afternoon, for 
the advice of other Senators, so that they 
may know when a vote is to be taken, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote on the motion to refer, at 6 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that the 
distinguished acting majority leader 
suggested this matter to me. In view 
of the fact that I have not had time to go 
over the very interesting and very chal- 
lenging argument presented yesterday 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, I suggested that because of the 
importance of this matter I thought the 
vote should not be had today. I take 
that position, because, first, I know that 
a number of Senators have engagements 
beginning at 5:30 p. m. today; and, in 
the second place, I know that this is- 
sue—as indicated so clearly in the in- 
terrogatories which were propounded 
just a few moments ago—is not entirely 
understood by a number of Senators who 
have not been on the floor during all of 
the debate. 

I regard this matter as a vital one. 
Sixteen Commonwealths have requested 
congressional approval of this compact; 
the House of Representatives has ap- 
proved the compact, and we have the 
matter before us after full and complete 
hearings. Let me say that if Senators 
will examine the record of the hearings, 
they will find that the opposition took 
up two-thirds of it. Senators will find 
that the same arguments which have 
been advanced in the debate here on the 
floor of the Senate were presented at the 
committee hearings by the CIO lawyers. 
The identical matters have been pre- 
sented. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment, please? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. The unanimous-con- 
sent request is not proposed with any 
though of cutting off debate or prevent- 
ing debate by any Senator who wishes to 
present his views on the pending motion. 
If the Senator from Wisconsin feels as 
strongly as he has just indicated about 
continuing the debate, far be it from me 
to attempt to obtain a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement if it does not meet with 
his full approval. But I should like to 
suggest that if the motion does not pre- 
vail, many of the things we are now dis- 
cussing will be stated over and over again 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I am simply trying to expedite the 
matter, because we have ready for con- 
sideration now the civil functions appro- 
priation bill, and we were supposed to 
proceed with it tomorrow. There is also 
ready for consideration a bill relative to 
the national security, the displaced per- 
sons bill, and a bill coming from the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We have 
a very heavy schedule. 

So far we have had more than 4 days’ 
debate on the pending joint resolution. 
If the Senator feels that he cannot give 
such unanimous consent tonight, let me 
ask whether he will suggest a time to- 
morrow for the Senate to vote on the 
motion. Of course, if the motion pre- 
vails, consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion will be terminated. If the motion 
does not prevail, the Senate will con- 
tinue to debate the joint resolution. 

So I appeal to the Senator’s judgment 
in regard to how best to proceed. I re- 
peat, if the motion is rejected the debate 
on the joint resolution will not be ter- 
minated. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, that is like 
cutting off the head of a goose, and say- 
ing that it does not terminate the goose. 
But it does. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I did 
not mean to infer either that it did or did 
not. All Iam seeking to do is to have the 
Senate vote tonight at 6 o’clock on the 
motion to refer. But if that is not pos- 
sible, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
suggest a time for the Senate to vote 
tomorrow on the motion to refer the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. WILEY. I suggest 3 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon, and, in view of the 
fact that the very able argument by the 
Senator from Oregon needs a thorough 
going into, I suggest he be allowed 1 
hour, and that I be allowed 2 hours, the 
time to be apportioned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for one further re- 
quest, could the Senator make it 2 o’clock, 
the time to be divided equally for 1 hour? 
I will state my reason. I think if the 
Senator would consent to that, and the 
motion should prevail, the Senate could 
proceed to other business. If it should 
not prevail, I am quite satisfied we could 
go a long way with the Army civil func- 
tions appropriation bill tomorrow after- 
noon. Three o’clock would make it 
pretty late. If the Senator could con- 
cede 1 hour, and make it 2 o’clock, and 
divide the time between proponents and 
opponents, I would deeply appreciate it. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, I should like to try to clarify 
the situation. It is the understanding 
of the junior Senator from Florida that 
there are three other speakers who wish 
to be heard on this particular measure, 
one of whom I did not know about until 
a few minutes ago. I understand the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor] wishes to be heard upon it. 
The senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
advised me that he probably wants to 
be heard at length tomorrow, but pre- 
fers to have the opportunity to read, 
which he has not yet had the chance to 
do, the able address of the Senator from 
Oregon made yesterday. 

I expect to speak, if I am recognized, 
for perhaps 45 minutes or an hour. I 
understand the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. TayLor] has a speech he wishes to 
make this afternoon upon another sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will withhold his 
objection, I should like to state it is not 
the intent to recess now. There would 
be ample opportunity to continue debate 
on the question tonight. I feel, if the 


proponents and opponents can agree to 
it, that 2 o’clock would allow a fair dis- 
tribution of the time, I again remind the 
Senate that it has been debating this is- 
sue for more than 4 days, and certainly 
we have got to settle the question of the 


motion. 

If the measure is not referred, we shall 
be on these issues for many hours, and 
really the time between now and the 
time we contemplate adjourning is be- 
coming very valuable. I plead with the 
Senators, if they can do it, since both of 
them are present, to make the hour 2 
o’clock and divide the time, and I shall 
be glad to stay here as late as any other 
Senator may want to stay this evening 
in order to afford time for any speeches 
between now and the recess. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if it will 
help the majority leader, he may reduce 
my time to 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is fine. IfIcan 
get a concession from the distinguished 
Senator from Florida—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
believe, from what the Senator from 
Wisconsin has told me, he can finish his 
speech in less than perhaps an hour and 
a half. 

Mr. WILEY. It will take me 30 min- 
utes. That would give us an hour in 
which to talk. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent then that the hour 
for voting be set for 2 o’clock, and that 
an hour and a half be allotted to op- 
ponents of the motion and 30 minutes 
to the proponents, the time to be con- 
trolled by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse] for the proponents 
and by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.ianpb] or the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, whichever one would like to take 
charge of it, for the opponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 
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Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not like to hold up the vote. I think the 
Senator will agree I have spoken very 
modestly as to the length of time. I do 
not know what the intentions of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon may be. He has in- 
dicated heretofore he wants to speak. 
He is not here, and I cannot say how 
much time he desires. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel I should object to any 
such short limitation as that proposed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, my understand- 
ing was that the distinguished Senator 
from Florida asked for an hour and a 
half. He would have an hour and a half, 
and the Senator from Oregon would have 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would take care 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, but I do 
not know about the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has left the Cham- 
ber for the afternoon. He has already 
notified me he wants to speak. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama advises me the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has left for the after- 
noon. I certainly do not want to deprive 
any Senator who has not been heard of 
a reasonable chance to be heard, and I do 
not believe the acting majority leader 
wishes to do that. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President. 
Will the Senator suggest, then, the hour 
at which he would be agreeable to vote 
on the pending motion, and will he sug- 
gest how the time should be divided? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will suggest 5 
o’clock, Mr. President. I think that 
would give ample time for the matter to 
be heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 
draw the request. 

Mr. TAYLOR obtained the iioor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield a moment? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In addition to sug- 
gesting 5 o’clock for the vote, I should be 
perfectly willing, in order to expedite the 
matter, to have the unanimous-consent 
agreement provide that immediately 
thereafter the vote be taken on the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the one offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, who 
offered the committee amendment—so 
the whole deck may be cleared at that 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that 
would not really gain much. The main 
thing is to get the unanimous-consent 
agreement on the pending motion. I 
would not want to cut off anyone. If 
the Senator from Florida is agreeable, 
the debate may continue until 5 o’clock 
this afternoon, and in the interim we © 
may find out how best to proceed. It 
seems to me we can remain late enough 
tonight, and continue tomorrow until 
3 o’clock, in order to get this motion out 
of the way. I suggest once again that 
the Senator reconsider, and make the 
hour 3 o’clock. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon has 
agreed to take only 30 minutes, that 
would provide 2 hours and 30 minutes 
for the distinguished Senator from 
Florida and other Senators who would 
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like to discuss the question. It seems to 
me that is a very reasonable request 
to make, if the Senator can acquiesce, 
but I repeat I would not want to cut off 
anyone if he felt in his own judgment 
there should be more time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
just been advised by the junior Senator 
from South Carolina that he, too, wants 
to speak on this measure, so that I think 
that 5 o’clock would be about the earliest 
hour we could possibly fix to dispose of 
the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one moment? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I know the Senator 
from Florida is good-natured. Would 
he make it 4 o’clock, so we could still get 
some work done tomorrow afternoon, 
after disposing of the motion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean the motion dealing with the re- 
ferral? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; the one motion 
to refer. : 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in view 
of what the Senator from South Caro- 
lina tells me about the length of his 
speech, I am willing to agree to that, pro- 
vided the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin is agreeable. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
Now, Mr. President, I propose the unani- 
mous-consent request that at the hour of 
4 o’clock p. m, tomorrow the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the pending motion of 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to refer the resolution now under 
consideration to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and that the time be divided, 
when the Senate reconvenes tomorrow, as 
follows: Thirty minutes to the proponents 
of the motion, to be controlled by the 
junior Senator from Oregon, and 3 hours 
and 30 minutes to the opponents, the 
time to be controlled by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp]. 

Mr. MORSE. I said I would agree to 
take only 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I gave the Senator 30 
minutes, thinking he might want more 
time before it was over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thought we 
were talking about equal rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The agreement, as reduced to writing, 
is as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, May 13, 1948, at the hour of 4 
o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, 
without further debate, upon the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to re- 
fer to the Committee on the Judiciary the 
pending joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) giv- 
ing the consent of Congress to the compact 
on regional education entered into between 
the Southern States at Tallahassee, Fla., on 
February 8, 1948; and that on said day of 
May 13 the time between 12 o’clock and 4 
o’clock shall be divided as follows: 30 min- 
utes for the proponents of the motion, to be 
controlled by the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse], and 3 hours and 30 minutes for the 
opponents of the motion, to be controlled by 


the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp], 
(May 12, 1948.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2287) to 
amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


PROPOSED CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, on VE- 
day there was great rejoicing throughout 
the world that the great conflict in Eu- 
rope had come to an end. We still had 
ahead of us a struggle in the Pacific. 
Then came VJ-day, and the people of the 
world looked forward to an era of peace, 
but since that time international rela- 
tions, especially between Russia and the 
United States, have deteriorated to the 
poirit where the people of the world are 
becoming well-nigh hopeless. We are re- 
volving, as the saying goes, in a slough 
of despair, because it is realized that an- 
other war can well mean the end of civi- 
lization, possibly the end of life on this 
planet. However, yesterday was the day 
of the greatest rejoicing, I believe, since 
VJ-day. I believe there were more peo- 
ple in the world who had hope in their 
hearts yesterday than at any time since 
VJ-day, certainly to a greater extent than 
at any time since relations between So- 
viet Russia and the United States started 
to deteriorate so rapidly. Joy and hope 
were in the world yesterday, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the newspapers informed 
us that there was a possibility of Russia 
and the United States getting together 
to talk over their difficulties. 

Here is a heading which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald; similar 
headings appearing in other newspapers: 

Red Radio Says Soviets Desire Talk With 
United States on Differences. 


Of course, Mr. President, we had heard 
rumors before that Russia wanted to 
taik to us. Some time ago in the United 
States News Mr. David Lawrence flatly 
stated that the Russians were seeking an 
interview with us. He did not equivocate 
regarding it; he simply said they wanted 
to talk to us and that overtures had been 
made. Mr. Lawrence is a rather reliable 
reporter and his publication strives for 
accuracy. 

Recently Mr. Arthur Krock, a thor- 
oughly reliable reporter, in the New York 
Times said that these rumors persisted, 
that Russia wanted to talk things over 
with us, but, Mr. Krock said, the high 
moguls in Washington were ready for 
Russia and they were not going to let 
Russia get away with anything like that. 
In other words, it seemed that we were 
determined to go through with a cold war, 
even if it ended in a hot one. 

I was one of those who were very 
pleased at the news in the newspapers 
yesterday. Later in the day word came 
from the White House, from the highest 
place in our Government, that the mes- 
sage delivered to Mr. Molotov by Mr. 
Bedell Smith had been misunderstood; 
that we were not offering to negotiate 
with the Russians; that the message was 
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meant as a warning to the Russians that 
we did not intend to call off the cold 
war, but that we were set in our ways 
and determined to continue on as we had 
in the past. 

The headline on the front page of the 
Washington News last evening was: 

Truman chills Reds’ reception of peace 
offer. 


I can only say, Mr. President, that the 
Red peace cffer was not all that Mr. Tru- 
man chilled. He chilled the hopes of peo- 
ple not only in America but all over the 
world. 

The heading on the third page of the 
Washington News, wk>ore the article ap- 
pears, is this: 

Truman ignores peace bid. 


Certainly that seems to bear out what 
Mr. Arthur Krock said recently, when he 
stated that the administration would re- 
fuse to be taken in by any offer to talk 
over and negotiate our differences. We 
have become the strongest nation in the 
world by reason of the fact that we were 
not devastated during the recent war. 
We increased our industrial capacity 
while Russia was being devastated. If 
our country had been equally devastated, 
it would be laid waste from Kansas City 
east. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there appears this little item: 

RUSSIANS FLOCK TO READ BULLETINS 

Moscow, May 11.—Russians crowded five 
and six feet deep in front of newspaper bulle- 
tin boards today to read a Russian-Ameri- 
can exchange of notes which they hoped 
might lead to better relations. 

Laboring men in overalls, shawled moth- 
ers with babies in their arms, white-collar 
workers and army officers— 


Mind you, Mr. President—‘“and army 
Officers.” Evidently even Soviet army 
officers are interested in peace— 
stood patiently awaiting their turn to resd 
the three full columns of a Tass Agency dis- 
patch on the exchange. 

As they read, they nudged each cther and 
made such comments as: 

“Good, huh? Good!” 

For the first time in months many of them 
beamed at those among them who obviously 
were foreigners. 

“That’s something people understand,” an 
elderly subway construction engineer said. 
“Molotov will get together with you folks 
yet, you just see.” 

The crowd around him babbled agreement. 


That poor Soviet engineer did not 
reckon with Harry Truman and the Wall 
Street military clique that have usurped 
control of our country. I should say, 
Mr. President, that Mr. Truman has ab- 
dicated control of the country and 
handed it over to Wall Street and the 
military. No, the Russians who were 
happy over the news of peace negotia- 
tions, looking toward a peaceful settle- 
ment of our differences, did not reckon 
with those who are in power in the 
United States at the present time. 

Mr. President, despite the fact that 
Mr. Truman has thrown cold water on 
the world’s hopes that the Russians and 
the United States might get together, 
he has not entirely quenched the fire of 
hope. Following yesterday evening’s 
headline that Mr. Truman wanted to 
make it plain that we were not offering 
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to talk to the Russians, in today’s Eve- 
ning Star the following headline ap- 
pears: 

Europe grasps at hope for lasting peace in 
United States-Soviet exchange. 


Mr. President, they are still grasping, 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Truman says 
there is no hope and that we are de- 
termined to be tough to the bitter end. 

The second part of the headline reads 
as follows: 

Much to gain, little to lose if talks are 
held, statesmen believe. 


Mr. President, the statement is that 
“statesmen believe.” 

The article reads as follows: 

LONDON, May 12.—Europeans, official and 
unofficial, today seized on Russia’s announce- 
ment of her willingness to talk things over 
with the United States as a glint of hope for 
lasting peace. 

The general reaction was that there may 
be much to gain and little to lose by such 
talks, no matter whose idea it was. 


They are sensible people, of course, Mr. 
President. 

Later on in the article the following 
appears: 

In Rome, Italian Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza declared: 

“Silences are dangerous, and conversations 
never are. It is for this, holding peace above 
all else, that I am happy contact has been 
made between Washington and Moscow.” 


Mr. Sforza did not take into consider- 
ation that we have a man named Harry 
Truman as our President. Mr. Truman 


does not know that it is good to talk 
things over. 

The article further says: 

European newspapers echoed these views— 


These views of Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter Sforza. 

Mr. President, here is a good one: 

“America is big enough and strong enough 
and earnest enough in her will to peace to 
take up Mr. Molotov’s offer without loss of 
face or prestige,” the Daily Express said, and 
the same view was echoed in almost all other 
London papers. 


Mr. President, anyone would’ think 
that America was big enough and strong 
enough and earnest enough to talk to 
Russia without losing face and feeling 
that we were appeasing someone. I con- 
tended that on the floor of the Senate 
some time ago. But it not a question of 
American bigness, Mr. President; it is a 
question of the smallness of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I read further from the article: 

“A chance is offered, if a slender one, of a 


way out,” the Manchester Guardian said 
editorially. 


It is too bad that the people of Europe, 
the people of the United States, and the 
people of all the rest of the world have to 
have their hopes dashed because we 
have a man from Missouri who feels that 
he must live up to the tradition of Mis- 
souri stubbornness and not talk to any- 
one, now that he has set out on a course 
of being teugh with everyone. 

In his statement yesterday, Mr. Tru- 
man had this to say, when he said that 
we were not offering any peaceful settle- 
ment or were not offering to negotiate: 

The policies of the United States Govern- 
ment in international questions have been 
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made amply clear in recent months and 
weeks. They have the support of the ma- 
jority of the American people. They will 
continue to be vigorously and firmly prose- 
cuted. 


Perhaps Mr. Truman’s point of view 
that we must not talk to the Russians 
has the support of a majority of the 
American people at this moment because 
of the great amount of anti-Russian war 
propaganda that has been put out in this 
country. A majority of the people may 
be so frightened, so apprehensive, that 
they feel that this “get tough” policy is 
the proper course for our country to 
pursue. 

I have mentioned, Mr. President, the 
war propaganda that has been going on 
in the press. Here is a good example of 
it. The last great war scare we had was 
the submarine hysteria a few weeks back. 
There were submarines everywhere. Of 
course, it finally turned out they were 
off the Aleutian Islands and on the other 
side of Alaska, closer to Russia than to 
us, and they had a perfect right to be 
anywhere they wanted to be so long as 
they did not come within our 3-mile 
limit. But the newspapers played it up 
for all it was worth. 

I was in California ai the time, and 
after it all fizzled out and we found that, 
in the first place, no one knew whether 
the submarines were Russian or not; 
and, in the second place, that they had a 
right to be where they were, then the San 
Jose News wanted to milk the situation 
dry, for all it was worth. This was 
about 2 days after we had found out 
there was no danger from submarines at 
all, they were not close to us, and prob- 
ably they were our own. But here is 
the headline, clear across the top of the 
page: 

Submarines sighted off coast. 


When I read that, Mr. President, even 
I was apprehensive. I was right there, 
and the coast was close, and I thought 
possibly they had some rockets or some- 
thing. One never can tell, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what they have nowadays. So, I 
would not say very eagerly, but rather 
apprehensively, I started to read what 
it was all about. You would imagine, 
Mr. President, such a headline would be 
worth at least three columns, but it is all 
squeezed into one column. The sub- 
heading says: 

Sub thought to be United States vessel. 
maneuvering. 


Of course that should be worth a ban- 
ner headline across the top of a news- 
paper. That is not an exceptional head- 
line in the newspapers. It is not unusual 
for them to misrepresent the news in 
headlines of that kind. It is more dan- 
gerous than one would think at first 
glance, because so many Americans work 
so hard that, after a day’s work, when 
they go home, they read the headlines, 
turn to the comics to see what Dick Tracy 
and Little Abner are doing, and then it 
is time to turn out the lights and go to 
bed. They may read the football and 
baseball scores. So the headlines do 
their dirty work. , 

We have heard a great deal about Rus- 
sian animosity toward us. The press 
would lead us to believe the Russians are 
ready to attack us. 


May 12 


Mr. President, I think a recent dis- 
patch from Germany by Eddy Gilmore is 
very enlightening. He is a well-known 
correspondent. In a story sent from 
Moscow, April 7, he says: 

Returning to the Soviet Union from the 
United States, one is struck by the absence 
of war talk among the Russian people. One 
simply doesn’t hear any. 


I wish this article could be placed in 
the hands of every American, in view of 
the war propaganda that has been 
carried on. I will say this about the 
American press, Mr. President. I criti- 
cize them frequently; but, if you can get 
hold of a big paper like the New York 
Times or the New York Herald Tribune 
and read it thoroughly enough, if you 
have sense enough to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, you can get the truth; 
they do print it. Little papers do not 
even print it; they do not have the space. 
And they all misrepresent. That is the 
great crime. 

Recently I was invited to address the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
I do not know why they invited me, and 
I guess I shall never again be invited, 
because I could not resist the temptation, 
when I had them all together, to tell 
them, if war came, they would be largely 
responsible, that if there were anybody 
left to write history, I did not see how- 
a historian could say anything except 
that the American press was the greatest 
villain that ever inhabited the face of 
the earth. Some editors applauded me. 
Some of them hissed me. 

But I was quoting from this article 
by Eddy Gilmore. He is chief of the 
Associated Press Bureau at Moscow. 
He has just returned to his post by way 
of Berlin, following a trip to the United 
States. He continues: 

In Berlin the United States press depart- 
ment told me I'd better take a Russian- 
speaking American officer from the liaison 
section with me to the Soviet airdrome to 
catch the plane. 

ESCORT OFFERED 

“We'll give you a military escort, too,” 
they said. 

Showing up at 2 a. m. I was met by a liai- 
son officer who said if it was all the same 
to me he wouldn’t go along into the Soviet 
sector. 


Brave soldiers we have, Mr. President. 

I told him I spoke Russian and it wasn't 
necessary. 

With a German chauffeur, four suitcases, 
a typewriter, and a small dog I had purchased 
for my little daughter, I set out. Halfway 
to the Russian zone we were overtaken by 
American military police. 

“We will escort you,” said one of the men. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, you never can tell,” said the man. 

HALT AT SOVIET ZONE 

About 100 yards from the Soviet zone the 
military police car halted. 

“This is as far as we go,” said the man next 
to the driver. “We'll wait here. If your 


driver doesn’t come back, we'll know you and 
he have had it.” 


What dramatic gentlemen our soldiers 
were. 

This was not cheerful talk for so early in 
the morning, 

About 200 yards down the road in the 
Soviet zone was a road block. A young Rus- 
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sian soldier stepped out and held up his 
hand. 

“Where to?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“Got any documents?” 

I told him, “No—just an American pass- 
port with a Soviet visa.” He examined them 
by the headlights. 

NO PAPERS FOR JEEP 

“What about documents for the jeep and 
driver?” he asked. 

“Don't have any. Yesterday was Sunday.” 

“Oh, well,” said the guard, “I guess every- 
thing is all right.” 

This certainly was not very ominous. 

At the airport gate it was the same story. 
Again I got through with no trouble. 

“Here’s your ticket,” said the official. ‘We 
are not charging you. for the dog, He can 
ride free.” 

There were 11 Soviet officers behind me. 
One suggested I should accompany him to 
have some tea. 

After tea we discovered there was some 
vodka. 


These Russians, Mr. President. They 
are terrible people. This sounds as if 
possibly they dug up some of the Rus- 
sians who were killed at Stalingrad, does 
it not? They were brave and gallant 
Russians then. I thought they had all 


been killed at Stalingrad, because I had 
not seen anything about Russians of that 
kind since then. But here is one. He 
He is a timid fellow. Then 
It seems he 

The story 


drinks tea. 
they get around to vodka. 
is sociable. He offers a toast. 
continues: 

TOAST TO FRIENDSHIP 

“To the friendship of our countries,” said 
a young major returning to Moscow from an 
assignment in Berlin. 

“To peace between our countries always,” 
I proposed. All 11 officers drank the toast at 
once. 

Despite the Berlin tension in the American 
headlines and war talk, I heard not one word 
of that in Moscow. I'll wait 24 hours, I said 
to myself, and talk to more Russians. This 
I’ve done. Not one has mentioned war or 
the possibility of it. 


Mr. President, it is inconceivable that 
day in and day out we are hammered 
with this war propaganda, and yet a re- 
liable correspondent who is over there 
suggests that nobody wants to fight us; 
they are friendly toward us. I have con- 
tended this right along. I have been told 
this before by UNRRA representatives 
and the representatives of other organi- 
zations. 

When I saw the propaganda in the 
newspapers day in and day out and heard 
inflammatory statements of Senators 
older than I, and the statements by the 
President of the United States, even I 
began to wonder. I wondered, Are you 
a “sap”? Are you a “softie’? These 
people are heathens. They want to con- 
quer us. They are mean. They are say- 
ing all sorts of things about us in the 
Soviet press. Even I began to doubt, and 
to think, maybe these people are as bad 
as it is said they are. Then there comes 
along something like the statement which 
I have just read. 

Mr. President, I think one of the great- 
est crimes in all history is being per- 
petrated upon the American people. I 
have said on the floor of the Senate, and 
I reiterate, that we are being led down 
the same road on which Hitler took the 
German people. The German monopol- 
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ists and militarists started two world wars 
in the hope of conquering and econom- 
ically exploiting the rest of the world. 
We have moved into Hitler’s shoes and 
are determined to conduct a war against 
Russia and then to exploit the world. 
That is a part of the scheme to enable 
our businessmen to infiltrate and gain 
control of the industries of other coun- 
tries. 

Recently I had to laugh when I read 
about our conference in Bogota. We told 
those people they should change their 
laws and their constitutions, if necessary, 
so that our businessmen could invest 
their money and be protected. A Mexican 
representative told our boys, “If you want 
to investigate money in Mexico, that is 
fine. If you do not want to invest, that 
is fine, too. What we need is protection 
from your investors.” 

I sent that Mexican a telegram and 
said, “Hi, fellow.” I did not put it in 
those words, but in more diplomatic lan- 
guage. I said, “I congratulate you for 
standing up for your rights, and I want 
you to know that not all Americans are 
imperialists. I want you to know that 
there are millions of Americans who still 
believe in. the good-neighbor policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

We are losing every friend we have in 
the world, Mr. President, and are sup- 
porting the worst elements we can pos- 
sibly unearth. When we cannot unearth 
any more we spend money and try to set 
them up in business and tell them to go 
ahead. 

Recently in Greece, there were a num- 
ber of prisoners who had been in jail 
since Hitler’s occupation. Their crimes 
were against Hitler’s occupation. They 
had committed them at the behest of 
our wartime propagandists, who told the 
Greeks, “You sabotage Hitler and we will 
be over to save you pretty soon.” We 
got there. We are in Greece with plenty 
of guns. Recently a couple of hundred 
prisoners got out, but instead of being 
given medals and annuities for life, 
which they should have had for their 
services to humanity and to the Allied 
cause in the war, they were lined up and 
shot. Of course, they were shot because 
men like that are not safe to have around 
when we are out to exploit the world. If 
they opposed Hitler, they will oppose us 
also. They are dead now; they are out 
of the way. But there are others in 
Greece still fighting, Mr. President. Iam 
sorry for them. I wish there were some- 
thing more concrete that I could do to 
help them. I wish it sincerely. If I did 
not think I could accomplish more good 
here in the United States by opposing 
the dastardly un-American policies which 
are being foisted on the American peo- 
ple by a Fascist government, I would take 
up a gun and help those fellows. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune en- 
titled “Greek Democracy.” I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GREEK DEMOCRACY 
Greece is known as the birthplace of de- 


mocracy, but that form of government has 
hardly been known there since the fourth 
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century B. C. The present time is unfortu- 
nately no exception. In criticizing the 
Greeks one must remember the turbulence of 
their recent history. Nevertheless, it is per- 
force embarrassing to the United States, cn- 
gaged as it is in an ideological war, to he 
so closely associated with a government that 
seems bent on suppressing those democratic 
elements that do exist in Greece, and on 
smothering the possibilities of democratic 
expression. 

The events of the last 2 weeks have been 
reported in lucid detail by our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Homer Bigart, who gained experi- 
ence (and won Official disapproval) by expos- 
ing police-state methods in Poland. At the 
same time that the information division of 
the American aid mission was reassuring the 
world to the effect that the Greek press en- 
joys “as real a freedom” as that existing in 
the United States, two Athens editors were 
being jailed for expressing criticism of a type 
that could never have been questioned in this 
country, even in wartime. These editors, 
who are Socialists (but anti-Communists) 
had attacked the Government for executing 
political prisoners who had been in jail since 
1944. The “crimes” they were accused of had 
been committed against the German Nazi 
and Italian Fascist occupation forces. Since 
they had been in jail for more than 3 years, 
they could obviously have had no part in the 
recent and current guerrilla activities. 

The reasons given for their execution at 
this time are hardly flattering to the United 
States. During the period when the British 
were “advising” the Greeks it was felt that 
the death sentences could not be carried cut 
because of the likelihood of an unfavorable 
reaction by British public opinion and the 
British Labor Government. Now that the 
British have been replaced by the Ameri- 
cans, this consideration apparently no longer 
holds. 

Hundreds and possibly thousands of ar- 
rests have been carried out during the last 
week or two under sweeping powers given the 
general staff for “purging the home front.” 
Premier Sophoulis himself has no control 
over the military courts before which the ac- 
cused must appear. Other thousands are 
held without trial, interned on small islands, 
on suspicion of disloyalty. Finally, the Greek 
Government and the rightist press try to 
make it appear that these things are done 
with the full approval of the American aid 
mission. 

All this sounds much too much like what 
is being done in the countries behind the 
iron curtain. When it happens there, the 
United States protests vigorously. One 
method of the police state is to attempt to 
muzzle foreign correspondents. There was 
a threat of this in Czechoslovakia ecently. 
Now a Greek royalist newspaper has de- 
manded that foreign correspondents be sub- 
jected to censorship. It feels that some- 
thing should be done about reporters like Mr. 
Bigart, who is described as “an instrument 
of Moscow.” (Warsaw and Moscow would 
both be surprised to learn that.) Another 
paper writes: “We must have martial law, 
whether we like it or not, whether our friends 
and allies agree or not, whether Bigart and 
those who share his opinion accuse us or 
praise us.” The official Grecks are operating 
on the theory that their “friends and allies” 
will condone all their acts. They should be 
disabused of that notion. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I have 
an article from the New York Herald 
Tribune which says that the action taken 
against the Greek leftists is called a ges- 
ture to the United States. In other 
words, when the British were there they 
did not kill so many, but the Greeks feel 
that we like to have the leftists killed, 
so they are killing everybody in sight. 
They were killing so many persons that 
the British interceded and asked that 
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we ease up a little bit. They did not ask 
us; they asked the Greeks. However, it 
amounted to asking us, because we are 
running the show. The Greeks would 
not kill people unless we gave them our 
O. K. The British, the great exploiters 
of the centuries, were never accused of 
being soft-hearted, but now they have to 
beg us to please be less brutal. The 
French also have interceded. They have 
asked us not to be so tough. The Nor- 
wegians have also interceded. The Lord 
knows who else has interceded. Those 
are all that I have read about in the 
newspapers. It is unbelievable. 

Mr. President, here is something which 
is very interesting. We were told that 
the Marshall plan had to be put through 
immediately because people in Europe 
were starving. Some of us contended 
that there were hungrier people in South 
America, Central America, and China. 
We contended that the Marshall plan 
was to try to buy allies to fight commu- 
nism; that it would turn out to be a 
militarist plan before it was over with. 
How right we were. We are now being 
asked to transform the Marshall plan 
into a military plan. They are coming 
out boldly and asking us to amend the 
act so as to spend money for guns in- 
stead of for food. 

This article says: 
Europe feels pang— 
That is a sharp pain, I suppose. 
Europe feels pang— 


Of what? Starvation? That would 
be a pang, would it not? No; it feels— 
pang of overproduction. 


The article goes on to say that in 
Holland they are faced with a serious 
overproduction of foodstuffs that will 
have to be destroyed in the face of 
Europe’s prevailing food shortage, be- 
cause there is no possibility of selling 
the products. 

There are hungry people over there. 
The Germans are hungry. I do not love 
them, but I should like to feed them. I 
should not say that I do not love them. 
I have nothing against the German 
people. They permitted themselves to 
be duped and deceived by Hitler. The 
American people are following in exactly 
the same path. They are permitting 
themselves to be duped and deceived by 
a clique of Wall-Streeters and mili- 
tarists. Mr. Forrestal is the most dan- 
gerous man in America today. He is a 
potential Hitler. 

Here is an article which says: 

Forrestal aides— 


That means his helpers— 
sidetrack probe on Saudi Arabia oil. 


Naturally they would sidetrack a 
probe. He got his aides put into the De- 
partment of Justice so they could in- 
vestigate him. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrewstTErR] wanted Forrestal 
investigated, so Forrestal got all his 
helpers and put them into the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and now they are in- 
vestigating him. That is wonderful. No 
wonder he is interested in Saudi Arabian 
oil. He used to be president of Dillon- 
Read, the principal financial agent of 
Texaco and Standard Oil Co’s. They 
own the American-Arabian Oil Co. 
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Mr. President, I do not know what is 
the matter with the Republicans. They 
have been so scared by the Red smear 
that they are afraid to speak up. If they 
would inform the American people of all 
the crooked things going on in the Gov- 
ernment, how militaristic it is, and how 
fascistic it is, why, good Lord, this ad- 
ministration would not have any more 
chance of being reelected than a snow 
ball in the hot place. But the Republi- 
cans have hollered so much about com- 
munism they have become scared. They 
are afraid to criticize the Government, 
because if anyone does that he is “red,” 
he is subversive. Congress is now con- 
sidering the Mundt bill by which we can 
jail anyone for saying anything. The 
Attorney General can say “This man is 
aiding Russia.” That is what I will be 
accused of doing here today. But I am 
trying to aid my own country to stay free 
and to stay out of war. But the Attor- 
ney General’s office could say I was aid- 
ing Russia and could throw me into a 
concentration camp. I read the other 
day that preparations had all been made 
so that within 24 hours after we had a 
crisis they could have 20,000 people be- 
hind barbed wire. What kind of a crisis 
is that going to be? We have had crises 
before and they never did that. If they 
have 20,000 people behind barbed wire 
in 24 hours, how many will there be in 3 
months? Who will they be? I have a 
good suspicion that I probably will be 
one of them. 

Mr. President, the other day a coin- 
cidence occurred. In the New York Her- 
ald Tribune there was an article on one 
Side of the paper by Walter Lippmann, 
one of the great experts on foreign af- 
fairs. On the other side of the page 
there was an article by Sumner Welles, 
former Secretary of State and foremost 
authority on foreign affairs. Mr. Lipp- 
mann had this to say: 


The stereotyped assumption that all dis- 
content is Communist-inspired, that all dis- 
content emanates from Moscow, will, if we 
persist in holding to it, be as fatal to our 
hopes and policies as it is contrary to our 
traditions and our genius. 


On the other side, Sumner Welles said, 
speaking about the Bogota Conference: 

The Conference provided new evidence that 
the inter-American system is in real danger 
of collapse. For this, Communist intrigues 
are not responsible. It is due chiefly to our 
own policies in recent years. The impression 
of the public here that all is well is being 
deliberately fostered in Washington. 


In other words, Sumner Welles says 
they are a bunch of liars, and I say s0, 
too. They are deceiving the people 
bluntly, with no attempt even at sugar- 
coating it any more. 

Here is something I should like to put 
into the Recorp. It reads: 


There has never been a just war or an 
honorable one. 


That is true, of course, Mr. President. 
I think one side of a war can be just. 
I believe that in the last two wars, con- 
sidering Hitler’s aggression, our wars 
were just. Of course, that did not make 
them just wars on both sides. 

I can see a million years ahead, and this 


rule will never change. The loud little hand- 
ful will shout for war. 
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That is Mr. Forrestal, and Hairbreadth 
Harry, and our controlled press—most of 
it. They are the little handful who will 
shout for war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hatcu in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Idaho for permitting 
this slight interruption in his remarks. 

Mr. TAYLOR. It is not the first time 
today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I have just been 
presiding over the Senate during the 
course of his remarks. Frankly, so far 
as I am concerned, I speak as a member 
of the Republican Party, sitting on this 
side of the aisle, and I will say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I do not know 
of a person on or off the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, or at any 
place in this country of 140,000,000 peo- 
ple, who has more consistently, who has 
more aggressively, given aid and com- 
fort to the Kremlin than has the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. I have listened to him 
here attacking the President of the 
United States. It is true the President 
is a member of the opposition party, but 
so long as he sits in the White House 
he is my President, he is the President of 
all the 140,000,000 people of the United 
States of America. 

I say to the Senator from Idaho that 
when he makes the statement that the 
able Secretary of Defense is like a Hitler, 
he does no service to his country or to 
the people of the United States. Mr. 
James Forrestal has had a long and hon- 
orable career in the service of his people 
and in the service of his country. He 
served during the war years as Secretary 
of the Navy. He has ably served his 
country in attempting to put our defense 
organization in order so that we will 
not go the way countries behind the iron 
curtain have gone. 

When the Senator from Idaho makes 
an attack upon the press of the United 
States he is following the same pattern 
that has been followed in every country 
that has lost its liberties and has gone 
behind the iron curtain. First, Com- 
munist forces in those countries destroy 
the freedom of the press and the con- 
fidence of the people in their press, and 
I defy the Senator from Idaho to deny 
that the American people are better in- 
formed than any other group of citizens 
anywhere in the world today. 

When he attacks his own government, 
and its national defense organization, as 
he has done today, he follows precisely 
the same pattern that has been followed 
by every Communist group in every 
country that has gone behind the iron 
curtain. They seek to destroy the con- 
fidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment, in the executive branch, in the 
judicial branch, and in the legislative 
branch. 

The Senator, if he tried, could not give 
more aid and comfort to the Kremlin 
than he has given on the floor of the 
United States Senate this day. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I thank the Senator 
from California. I may say that his re- 
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marks will probably rate a great deal 
more attention than anything I have had 
to say here today. 

I would also like to say that I wager 
that in Germany, when Hitler was taking 
over and anyone criticized him, there 
were many people who stood up and made 
speeches just like that delivered by the 
Senator from California. 

When he says one is “red” if he criti- 
cizes the administration and that he tries 
to undermine the people’s confidence in 
the Government, I can only say that 
there are going to be a lot of Reds dur- 
ing the campaign very soon. They are 
all going to be out trying to undermine 
the confidence of the people in the ad- 
ministration. Even the Senator from 
California*will be out on the hustings in 
California trying to make the people 
think they should elect Republicans over 
Democrats. The only difference between 
the Senator and myself in that respect is 
that I want to elect Henry Wallace. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield, but—— 

Mr. STEWART. I do not want the 
Senator to yield if there is any hesi- 
tancy. I was merely going to make the 
observation that I think that is sufficient 
difference. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Sufficient difference if 
he wants to elect Republicans? 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator said the 
difference was that he himself wanted to 
elect Henry Wallace. That is an ade- 
quate difference, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, and as I under- 
stand, the Senator says it is all right for 
the Republicans to want to elect them- 
selves. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly, I do. I 
fhink most of the Republicans I have 
found, like Democrats, are patriotic. I 
have never found any of them subscrib- 
ing to the Moscow theory. 

I wish to say, while I am on my feet, 
that I congratulate the Senator from 
California. I came into the Chamber 
just a few moments before he took the 
floor, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] succeeding him in the chair. I 
did not know what he had in mind, but 
I wish to congratulate him on having 
made a patriotic statement, and one 
which I think was well timed. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator did not 
hear what the Senator from Idaho had 
to say? 

Mr. STEWART. I heard enough to 
rather tempt me to say something. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The other day the 
distinguished minority leader came into 
the Chamber and though he did not 
hear anything I said, he still congratu- 
lated those who were at odds with me. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that most of 
what the Senator from Idaho has been 
saying will fall on deaf ears. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I shall go back and 
read what I started to read previously. 
It is from the Carolina Times of Durham, 
N. C., issue of April 25, 1948, as follows: 

There has never been a just war or an 
honorable one. I can see a million years 
ahead and this rule will never change. The 
loud little handful will shout for war, The 
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pulpit will object at first. The great, big, 
dull bulk of the Nation will rub its sleepy 
eyes, and try to make out why there should 
be a war, and will say: It is unjust and 
dishonorable, and there is no necessity for 
it. Then the handful will shout louder. A 
few fair men on the other side will argue 
and reason against war and at first will have 
a hearing and will be applauded; but it will 
not last long: those others will out-shout 
them and presently the antiwar audiences 
will thin out and lose popularity. Before 
long you will see this curious thing; the 
speakers stoned from the platform, and free 
speech strangled by hordes of furious men, 
who in their hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers—but do not dare say so. 
And now the whole Nation, pulpit and all, 
will take up the war cry, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open his month; 
and presently such mouths will cease to 
open. 

That was written by Mark Twain, Mr. 
President, in his book, The Mysterious 
Stranger. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the,Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I was detained in 
committee until a few moments ago, and 
I have not heard the Senator’s speech. 
I should like to ask if during his remarks 
he has explained the Russian position 
respecting the United States efforts to 
secure effective international control of 
atomic energy? If the Senator has not 
spoken on that subject, I should like him 
to tell me if he plans, before Congress 
adjourns, to discuss this question, and to 
defend the Russian position on this most 
important of all questions now pending 
before the peoples of the world. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I had 
not planned to discuss it. I shall be most 
happy to do so. Generally, if something 
puzzles me I try to put myself in the 
other fellow’s place and put all the facts 
in proper relation to other facts and see 
how I would feel under the same circum- 
stances. I can only say that we can read 
in the American press almost every day 
statements by high officials that we can 
bomb any part of Russia and return, and 
that we must get ready to fight Russia, 
and statements of that kind. There is 
no more beating about the bush. We 
name Russia. It is no longer a war 
against an aggressor, or anything like 
that; we just name Russia. Russia is 
devastated. Her country is laid waste. 
She lost millions of her people in the war. 
We are very strong. We suffered very 
little in the way of casualties. Our in- 
dustry was built up during the war. We 
are incomparably stronger than Russia 
in the field of production, which is all- 
important in fighting a war. We sent an 
army into Russia after World War I. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. We have just con- 
cluded unsuccessfully negotiations 
started on June 14, 1946. Efforts were 
made through the committee of the 
United Nations to remove from the 
world the threat of an atomic arms race. 
At the end of those discussions every 
country that was a party to them agreed 
that the proposals this country made for 
the solution of this terrific and terrible 
problem, were fair and just and objec- 
tively right. The one country that re- 
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fused to agree to this disposition of the 
matter was the country that the Senator 
now defends. 

When history is written, if there is any 
history to be written, I think it will be 
found that it was this action by the 
Soviet Union which did more than any- 
thing else to threaten the peace of man- 
kind, prevent the stabilization of the 
world, and put the fear of being blown 
to pieces into the minds of people who 
desire only to go about their business and 
earn their daily bread. This refusal by - 
Russia will be pointed to as having done 
more than anything else to cause dis- 
turbance in the world. 

I have been waiting for Mr. Wallace— 
I might say I have been waiting for my 
colleague—to defend that position. Mr. 
Wallace, it will be remembered, in Sep- 
tember 1946, engaged in a controversy © 
with our delegate to the United Nations 
on that subject. When that controversy 
was concluded no fair-minded man 
could honestly say who was right in his 
contentions. Since that time neither Mr.. 
Wallace nor anyone else who follows him 
and who supports him, has endeavored 
to support the Russian position in that 
regard. The reason to me is plain. It is 
that they cannot support it. 

I urge the Senator from Idaho, if he 
intends to go before the American people, 
as I know he does, to advance his own 
candidacy and that of Mr. Wallace, to 
prepare himself now, and that he ask 
Mr. Wallace to prepare himself now to 
defend the position taken by the Senator 
which is, I understand, a justification of 
the Russian position on this supremely 
important question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, the 
Senator puts words in my mouth, as is 
the habit of those who oppose Mr. Wal- 
lace and myself. They keep trying to 
put us in the position of defending Rus- 
sia, and they ask us what Russia is go- 
ing to do, as though we would know what 
Russia is going to do. They ask us why 
did Russia do this and why did Russia 
do that. Ido not have the slightest idea. 
As I said, I wanted to answer this ques- 
tion for myself if I could find some rea- 
son for them to refuse to sign the atomic 
agreement, and I was explaining it when 
the Senator from Connecticut took over. 
I shall proceed if he cares to have me 
do so. 

I had come to the point where I was 
saying that we sent an army into Russia 
after World War I. Fourteen nations 
sent armies into Russia. I am going 
back to that time to show that the Rus- 
sians have reason to doubt the peaceful 
intentions of the rest of the world. I say 
we should try to put ourselves in their 
place and imagine that these things had 
happened to us. 

Between the wars all we have ever 
heard about is the sabotage by the Com- 
munist Party in this country. Well, be- 
tween the wars our capitalists, with the 
tacit approval at least and vcry often 
almost the open support of the western 
governments, financed fifth column 
activities in Russia so successfully that, 
along about 1937, they had to take out 
a@ number of their generals and cabinet 
officials and shoot them. 

Suppose they had been equally success- 
ful in their sabotage, in their fifth column 
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aggression in this country. In that case 
We would now be pretty suspicious. 

Litvinoff offered to disarm at Geneva 
in 1933. Nobody paid any attention to 
him. Russia offered to fight when 
Czechoslovakia was invaded. Nebody 
paid any attention to Russia again. The 
idea seemed to be merely to pass the 
whole thing off. 

Then since the war our country has 
been taken over by Wall Street. Mr. 
Forrestal, who is Secretary of Defense, 
was formerly president of Dillon, Read 
& Co., which was one of the financial 
houses which actively helped finance 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazis to power with 
the understanding that they would fight 
Russia. Mr. Draper, a vice president 
of Dillon-Read, was very active in set- 
ting up cartels among our businessmen 
and German businessmen. He is Under 
Secretary of the Army. The military 
has an influence in American life that it 
has never had before. Practically every 
job which is not held down by a monop- 
olist is filled by a general. 

The Russians can see all these things. 
They hear statements to the effect that 
we must fight Russia, that we have planes 
that can go there and back, and that we 
must have bases on their borders. We 
do have such bases, all around them, 
pushing right up against them—in Tur- 
key, Iran, Japan, Okinawa, and Korea. 
We are right up against Russia all the 
way around. 

If we were to reverse the circum- 
stances and give the Russians the atomic 
bomb, we being without it, the situation 
would be different if they were asked to 
sign an agreement with respect to the 
atomic bomb, which provided that it 
should not be destroyed until the ques- 
tion was entirely settled. 

The proposed agreement called for in- 
spectors to go into Russia. I do not be- 
lieve that Russia wants any outsiders in 
Russia—not because they might see 
what the Russians have. They have a 
great deal of devastation, desolation, and 
dissatisfaction. They are not afraid to 
have anyone see what they have. They 
do not want anyone to see what they 
have not. I believe that is the reason 
why they refused to come :o any agree- 
ment which called for inspectors going 
into Russia. If they had full confidence 
that we did not want war with them, that 
we were not out to make war on them, 
I think we could reach an agreement on 
a great many things. 

Henry Wallace feels that way about 
it. Last night, in contrast to the stand 
taken by Mr. Truman in saying that we 
did not want to talk to the Russians, 
that they misunderstood our note, and 
that we were simply telling them how 
tough we were, Mr. Wallace delivered 
a statesmanlike address. He had pre- 
pared a talk before any discussion of 
negotiations between Russia and the 
United States. He had prepared an open 
letter to Stalin calling for negotiations 
to talk things over. It is a great con- 
trast compared with the lack of states- 
manship—almost, it seems, the desire 
on the part of Mr. Truman to be Presi- 
dent at the end of the world, and be 
the last President of the United States. 
Mr. Wallace’s open letter to Stalin is a 
masterpiece of statesmanship by com- 
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parison. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read it. The hour is late. 
Very few Senators are present. I want 
to place it in the Recorp. That is the 
principal reason for my speaking at this 
time. I ask unanimous consent that 
the open letter of Mr. Wallace to Mr. 
Stalin be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A CENTURY OF PEACE 


Although the notes of Ambassador Bedell 
Smith and Foreign Minister Molotov are both 
characterized by the same self-righteousness 
which has led to the international crisis, they 
represent great hope to those of us who have 
consistently maintained that peace is pos- 
sible and they represent a severe blow to the 
propagandists on both sides who have in- 
sisted that the two nations cannot live at 
peace in the same world. The two letters 
assume what we have long contended—that 
the wartime cooperation between the two 
great powers can be rebuilt and strengthened 
in time of peace. The exchange of notes, 
opening the door to negotiations, must be 
followed by a meeting—an open, fully re- 
ported meeting of representatives of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
With the prospect of such a meeting, I pre- 
sent my thoughts on the steps necessary to 
achieve the century of peace. 


THE COLD WAR MUST STOP 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics must 
take immediate action to end the cold war. 
This involves taking definite, decisive steps 
looking toward the following objectives: 

1, General reduction of armaments—out- 
lawing all methods of mass destruction. 

2. Stopping the export of weapons by any 
nation to any other nation. 

3. The resumption of unrestricted trade 
(except for goods related to war) between 
the two countries. 

4. The free movement of citizens, stu- 
dents, and newspapermen between and 
within the two countries. 

5. The resumption of free exchange of 
scientific information and scientific mate- 
rial between the two nations. 

6. The reestablishment of a reinvigorated 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration or the constitution of some 
other United Nations agency for the distribu- 
tion of international relief. 

Neither the United States of America nor 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should 
interfere in the internal affairs of other na- 
tions. Neither the United States of America 
nor the Union cf Soviet Socialist Republics 
should maintain military bases in other 
United Nations countries. Neither the 
United States of America nor the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should terrorize 
the citizens of members states of the United 
Nations by massing land forces, establishing 
air bases, or making naval demonstrations. 
Neither the United States of America nor 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
should use financial pressure, economic pres- 
sure or the pressure of secret agents to ob- 
tain political results in other countries. 
Both the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in the 
spirit of the United Nations Charter, should 
collaborate to the limit in furthering the 
political, economic, and cultural health of 
the world. To that end the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should join the various subsidiary 
agencies of the United Nations, such as the 
World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, 
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REHABILITATION OF EUROPE 


It is to the advantage of both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to give maximum eco- 
nomic help to Europe as promptly as pos- 
sible within the framework of the United 
Nations, proportioned to the devastation and 
economic need. As soon as possible the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration and the 
United Nations and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe should be converted into a 
reinvigorated and expanded United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for the purpose of building a highly produc- 
tive economically unified Europe in which 
there would be no barriers of trade com- 
munication or culture between eastern 
Europe and western Europe. 


SPEEDY PEACE WITH GERMANY 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United States of America, Great Britain 
and France should conclude a peace treaty 
with Germany at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The objective is the prompt reestab- 
lishment of a peace-loving German Govern- 
ment in charge of a united Germany which 
is obligated to the strict fulfillment of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements. Russian, 
French, British, and American troops should 
be withdrawn from Germany within 1 year 
after the signing of the German peace treaty. 


PEACE IN THE FAR EAST 


Neither the United States of America nor 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should 
send arms into China. Both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should withdraw troops 
from both China and Korea. There should 
be set up as soon as possible a government for 
all of Korea. Both the United States of 
America .nd the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should adhere to the principle of 
equal rights for all nations in China, with 
respect for the sovereignty of China, and re- 
frain from interference in the internal affairs 
of China. Both the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics can benefit from a China which is strong 
and unified on the basis of economic and 
political democracy. 


JAPAN 


A peace treaty with Japan based on agree- 
ments heretofore arrived at should be made 
at the earliest possible moment. Both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have a vital inter- 
est in a democratic and peace-loving Japan, 
All nations having occupation troops in Japan 
should withdraw them within a year after the 
signing of the peace treaty with Japan. 


VETO AND ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 


The excessive use of the veto and the im- 
passe with regard to certain phases of atomic 
energy control are the expression of the lack 
of confidence between the two nations. They 
are symptoms, not causes. Both can be han- 
dled constructively once confidence is estab- 
lished in the major issues. The door should 
be promptly opened to the extraordinary 
benefits which atomic energy can bring to 
mankind at peace. Atomic energy for war is 
acrime andacurse. Atomic energy for peace 
can be science’s greatest blessing. 


ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 


The Atlantic Charter has provision for 
freedom of access to raw materials by the 
nations of the world. This is very important 
for the smaller nations, and both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should carry out the 
spirit of article 4 of the Atlantic Charter, 


There are possibilities of increasing inter- 
change of goods between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to a volume many times the pre- 
war figure. Such an increase in trade ex- 
cluding any discrimination will promote 
friendly relations between the two countries 
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and thereby strengthen the cause of world 
peace. 4 
ASSURANCE WITH REGARD TO RUSSIAN AND 
AMERICAN INTENTIONS 

Millions of citizens in the United States 
of America believe it is the settled purpose 
of Soviet leaders to conquer the world. Mil- 
lions of citizens in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics believe it is the settled purpose 
of the United States of America to invade 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Both 
point to specific instances to make their 
point. Each nation should state definitely 
and categorically that it has no design on the 
territorial integrity of any other nation. 

COMMUNISM AND CAPITALISM 

The ideological competition between com- 
munism and capitalism is a different matter 
from the misunderstanding between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. The latter can 
be solved in a way that will preserve peace. 
But the competition between the capitalist 
and Communist systems is never ending. It 
is the concern of both nations to see that 
this competition remains constructive and 
that it never degenerates into the stdtus of 
such a religious war as the Thirty Years War 
' which so devastated Europe at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

Russia cannot be held responsible for the 
excesses Of local Communists any more than 
the United States of America can be held 
responsible for the reprehensible exploita- 
tion of backward peoples by many capitalists 
who are not citizens or only nominally citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

Undoubtedly many Communists and capi- 
talists have expressed the belief that their 
particular system will inevitably dominate 
the world. But that does not mean that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America must engage in 
perpetual conflict. The two countries can 
agree to a modus vivendi while the slow 
process of time determines the strong and 
weak points of the two economic systems and 
the free peoples of the world make day by 
day the small choices which eventually will 
evolve, on the basis of empiricism, systems 
which will be best adapted for the various 
individual countries. 

THE CENTURY OF PEACE MUST COME 

There is no misunderstanding or difficulty 
between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
can be settled by force or fear and there is 
no difference which cannot be settled by 
peaceful, hopeful negotiation. There is no 
American principle or public interest, and 
there is no Russian principle or public in- 
terest which would have to be sacrificed to 
end the cold war and open up the century of 


peace which the century of the common man 
demands. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. During the course of the 
Senator’s remarks I happened to have 
on my desk a copy of the Washington 
News of today. The principal editorial 
in that issue is entitled “America Wants 
Peace.” There is a discussion of the in- 
cidents which the Senator from Idaho 
has just discussed—to my mind very un- 
fairly. I think this editorial states 
America’s position most ably and ade- 
quately. It concludes with this para- 
graph: 

Whatever Stalin has in mind the United 


States should go on striving for world re- 
covery and security. 
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That, Mr. President, we shall do. The 
editorial continues: 

We should hope for the best and be pre- 
pared for the worst until Russia in deed acts 
for peace. 


That closes the editorial. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Idaho 
that whenever Russia acts by deeds for 
world peace the strongest ally she will 
find for world peace will be the United 
States of America. 

Mr. President, Iam not ashamed of my 
country’s record. Throughout the long 
and troublesome days since the shooting 
war ended every move of this country has 
been a move for peace—Dumbarton 
Oaks, the San Francisco Charter, the 
agreement to join the International 
Court of Justice, our proposals for the 
control of atomic energy, our work in the 
United Nations—every effort has been 
directed toward but one end, one goal, 
and that is that the world might be freed 
from the curse of war, that law and jus- 
tice might be established instead of the 
rule of force. Iam proud that my coun- 
try has taken that leadership and ad- 
heres to that position, as she does now, 
and as she will continue to do, despite 
the criticisms and despite what I con- 
ceive to be the confused, unwarranted, 
and—perhaps not knowingly—untrue 
statements by the Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. Wallace, and others with whom they 
are associated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimidus con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred be printed in the body of the 
REeEcorpD at this point. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICA WANTS PEACE 


America wants peace with Russia. When 
Ambassador Smith told Foreign Minister 
Molotov on May 4 that “the door is always 
wide open for full discussion and the compos- 
ing of our differences,” he spoke for all Amer- 
ica—Government and people. If this diplo- 
matic exchange, so wisely initiated by our 
Government, leads to eventual reconciliation 
it will be welcomed with great rejoicing and 
prayerful thanksgiving by our people. 

That is our hope. On the record of Rus- 
sia’s past performance and on Mr. Molotov’s 
current statement in justification of Soviet 
aggression, it is impossible to build much 
hope. But there is a chance, however slight, 
that Russia has learned the lesson that ag- 
gression does not pay in the end and wants 
to cooperate for a just peace. We must be 
alert to that opportunity if it comes. 

President Truman’s statement on the Mos- 
cow broadcasts of the confidential Smith- 
Molotov exchange has been interpreted by 
some as throwing cold water on reconciliation 
efforts. We do not think so. The President 
in all honesty had to correct any misconcep- 
tions in Moscow that the United States would 
compromise the basic democratic principles. 

The Smith and Truman statements are 
pleas for peace, but not for peace at any 
price. They offer the hand of friendship— 
“the United States has no hostile or aggres- 
sive designs whatsoever with respect to the 
Soviet Union.” But they warn that Ameri- 
can foreign policies have the overwhelming 
support of the American people, and “will 
continue to be vigorously and firmly prose- 
cuted.” 

This American move is a desperate effort to 
prevent Russia from provoking world war III 
under the same fatal mistake that the Kaiser 
and Hitler made. They thought democracy 
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was too weak to defend itself. According to 
the wishful Communist propaganda, America 
is divided and about to go bust—the Presi- 
dential election, and the economic crash they 
predict, will force a change in what they pic- 
ture as the unpopular official policy of help- 
ing European recovery and security. 

As Ambassador Smith said to Mr. Molotov: 
“Whether and in what degree the members 
of the Soviet Government themselves believe 
this distorted version, my Government has 
no means of estimating.” It was for that 
reason, he said, he must correct those distor- 
tions and reaffirm American ability and in- 
tention of the United States to continue the 
firm policy for national security and world 
peace, which are jeopardized by Russia. 

Ambassador Smith did not propose another 
conference immediately. Instead, he pointed 
out that members of the Soviet Government 
“have it in their power to alleviate many of 
the situations which today weigh so heavily 
on all international life,” and asked them 
to do so. The drift toward war cannot be 
stopped by mere words—there are already . 
plenty of agreements, all broken—but only 
if the Soviet rulers take positive steps to- 
ward peace. 

The Molotov reply is a complete evasion. 
It repeats its attack on the Marshall plan, 
the “western European union,” American se- 
curity mreasures and American democratic 
policy. It justifies Soviet aggression and in- 
filtration in eastern Europe and elsewhere 
as pure democracy and perfect peace. 

Of more importance during and since this 
diplomatic exchange, Stalin has continued 
his war-breeding in Germany, Greece, Korea, 
China, and elsewhere, and his Communist 
fifth columns have continued to function 
in the United States and other democracies. 

Nevertheless, despite all these facts it may 
be that Stalin wants to change. Perhaps his 
failure to wreck the Marshall plan or prevent 
the “west Europe union” or steal the Italian 
election, perhaps unrest among his satel- 
lites and his own people, perhaps America’s 
firm poticy and world response, have opened 
his eyes. Or maybe by another diplomatic 
“peace” offensive he plans to bull us, while 
he recovers from recent defeats and prepares 
for more aggression. 

Whatever Stalin has in mind, the United 
States should go on striving for world re- 
covery and security. We should hope for 
the best, and be prepared for the worst until 
Russia in deed acts for peace. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Has the Senator from Idaho con- 
cluded? ~ 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUB- 
STITUTE TO SENATE BILL 2242—DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


During the delivery of Mr. TAytor’s 
speech, 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcuH] and myself, I offer for 
printing a proposed amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for Senate bill 
2242, the displaced persons bill. It is 
well known that there was a close divi- 
sion of opinion in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee as to whether the provisions 
of the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee are adequate to meet the dis- 
placed persons problem. In the Senate 
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as a whole, also, there are many Sena- 
tors who believe that the provisions of 
the committee bill are inadequate. 

A number of amendments to separate 
parts of the bill have been submitted by 
various Senators, with a view to offering 
them in an effort to improve the bill 
when it is considered by the Senate. But 
the committee bill is imperfect in so 
many of its details that some objection- 
able features would still remain even if 
all the perfecting amendments hereto- 
fore offered should be agreed to. 

It is our view that the main issues 
involved and the basic philosophy of this 
measure can be presented to the Senate 
in the most orderly fashion by an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
Accordingly, we expect to offer such an 
amendment which would provide a prac- 
ticable and workable plan for the ad- 
mission of 200,000 qualified displaced 
persons over a 2-year period. We be- 
lieve that the amendment is far supe- 
rior to S. 2242, which we regard as un- 
duly restrictive and discriminatory in 
the number and types of persons to be 
admitted and cumbersome to the point 
of unworkability in its administrative 
features. The amendment which we 
suggest follows, for the most part, the 
bill reported by the House committee. 
It omits certain provisions of the House 
bill which we regard as unnecessary or 
objectionable. The provisions of the 


amendment are explained in more de- 
tail in an accompanying memorandum. 

We believe that this approach will 
facilitate the transaction of the busi- 


ness of the Senate and will best afford 
an opportunity for legislation. 

We invite all Senators who will, both 
Democratic and Republican, to join with 
us in sponsoring this amendment. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, to the bill (S. 2242) to author- 
ize for a limited period of time the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
European displaced persons for perma- 
nent residence, and for other purposes, 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. : 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield that I may ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. As I understand, the 
Senator from Rhode Island is a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McGRATH. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Recently I made a re- 
quest for a report of the hearings on 
Senate bill 2242, and I was advised by the 
clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that the testimony, if any had been taken 
at the hearings, was never reduced to 
writing so that Senators would have an 
opportunity to read it. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGRATH. A considerable rec- 
ord was made by the committee. I do 
not believe it has been printed for gen- 
eral distribution to Senators. 

Mr. LUCAS. I made a rather exhaus- 
tive search for evidence taken down upon 
this important measure, and I was un- 
able to discover anything in the files of 
the Committee on the Judiciary which 
would give me any information as to. the 
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evidence taken upon the bill. I merely 
raise this question because in my opinion 
Senate bill 2242 is one of the most im- 
portant measures reported to the Senate 
for a long time, and it is inconceivable to 
me that the Committee on the Judiciary 
would report a bill of this kind without 
having some testimony which Senators 
could see in order to ascertain exactly 
what transpired before the committee. 

I mention this because many of my 
constituents in Illinois are writing me 
about the hearings on the bill, and I have 
to tell them that there is no printed re- 
port I can send them because no such 
report has been prepared. Furthermore, 
many people, minority groups as well as 
others, are tremendously interested in 
the bill, and they keep telling me of many 
defects and faults that lie init. That is 
why I have been trying to find out who 
testified, what was said, what was done, 
when, and how, but up to the present I 
have not been able to find anything. 

May I inquire of the Senator who ap- 
peared as witnesses before the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. McGRATH. If the Senator from 
Idaho will yield further, I shall endeavor 
to answer the Senator. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. The committee took 
considerable testimony, both in this coun- 
try and throughout Europe, and that 
testimony was considered by the com- 
mittee.e I am not advised that it has 
ever been printed. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
why the Committee on the Judiciary 
would not print hearings of such impor- 
tance as these? 

Mr. McGRATH. All I can say to the 
Senator is that those of us who were 
advocating action on the problem cov- 
ered by the bill realized, as the Senator 
has so ably expressed it, the great neces- 
sity for the legislation, and we were most 
anxious to get the subject matter out 
of the committee and onto the calendar 
of the Senate so that we might proceed 
to build here on the floor the kind of 
legislative enactment that was necessary. 
We did not feel there was any chance of 
getting a satisfactory bill out of the com- 
mittee, there was division; so we voted 
to report the bill without amendment, 
and the purpose of offering the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute is to 
have before the Senate a constructive 
proposal dealing with the problem as a 
whole. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I may make one fur- 
ther observation in the time of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho—and I appreciate his 
yielding—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the Senator will wait a mo- 
ment, the present occupant of the chair 
would like to get the parliamentary situ- 
ation clear, as he has just come into the 
chair. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Has the Senator from Idaho 
yielded to the Senator from Illinois to 
make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have; I ask unani- 
mous consent that the discussion of the 
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question raised by the Senator from 
Rhode Island appear at the end of my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LUCAS. As my final remark on 
the bill, now being discussed, I repeat 
what I said before about the importance 
of this kind of a measure, and I say that 
it is not possible to write a bill on the 
floor of the United States Senate, with 
all the amendments which are to be 
offered to the bill. I know many will 
be offered—without some background, 
some history, some report of some kind, 
so that Senators who are interested will 
have an opportunity to read the report, 
and be prepared to ask intelligent ques- 
tions of the proponents of amendments. 

I think it is shocking to find a bill of 
this kind coming from the Committee on 
the Judiciary without a report or with- 
out a print of hearings of any kind, so 
that Senators who are interested—and 
I know every Senator will be interested 
in the measure—may have an oppor- 
tunity to study and examine the report 
with a view of preparing himself so that 
he may thoroughly appreciate and 
understand the situation and ultimately 
cast an intelligent vote. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President-—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. I should think we 
would have a report from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I should think we 
would have the printed testimony taken 
in the committee. However, at this late 
date I sincerely hope we are not going 
to put any extra blocks in the roadway 
to passage of some legislation affecting 
displaced persons, while we wait for the 
printing of the voluminous reports of 
testimony. Why it has not been done, 
I do not know. I have not the responsi- 
bility for what is done by the committee 
in the way of printing. . 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. LUCAS addressed 
the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. It was exactly what the 
Senator from Illinois has said about the 
difficulty of writing a bill of this im- 
portance on the floor of the United States 
Senate that prompted the Senator from 
Rhode Island and myself to prepare the 
substitute measure, which brings in 
practically all the things other Senators 
have been working on, making a compre- 
hensive, complete, and workable bill on 
this important subject. 

It had been our intention to invite 
other Senators who have been concerned 
with the matter to join us in offering the 
substitute, but we had no opportunity to 
confer with all of them. But the Senator 
from Rhode Island did say—and I wish 
to emphasize it—that we want all Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber who 
are interested in the measure, and who 
agree with us in the substitute, to join 
with us in sponsoring it. I have in mind 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
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SmirH], who has been most active in the 
matter, and I have others in mind also. 
We urge both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Senators who are desirous of get- 
ting a good bill to study overnight the 
substitute measure we have worked out, 
and if possible let us announce their 
names tomorrow as sponsors of the 
measure. Our purpose was to avoid writ- 
ing a bill on the floor of the Senate. The 
number of amendments involved would 
make it almost impossible to enact an 
adequate bill on this most important sub- 
ject. That is the primary reason why 
we have drafted the substitute measure. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of what 
has been done in the Committee of the 
Judiciary respecting displaced persons’ 
legislation, I should like to make a brief 
statement. I make the statement be- 
cause the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary (Mr. Wi1LEy], and the 
chairman of the subcommittee charged 
with the problem, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] are not pres- 
ent. I think the matter should be 
cleared up because the statements that 
have been made leave the impression 
and suggestion before this body that 
nothing has been done in the matter of 
displaced persons. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, and 
a very good friend of mine [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], who now offers an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the dis- 
placed persons bill, has for months been 
@ member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary which has 
been studying the problem of displaced 
persons. The Senate may have forgot- 
ten the steps which have been taken in 
this matter, and I will recall those steps. 
There has been a great deal of talk about 
displaced persons and there has been a 
great deal of talk about the interest of 
the administration in displaced persons. 

But if we refresh our recollection about 
action taken by the administration in 
this session and last, rather than talk, it 
will be remembered that nothing has 
been done in this body toward imple- 
menting or carrying into effect a solu- 
tion of the problem of displaced persons 
other than the steps which I will detail. 

Last year the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Ferguson] introduced the first bill 
in this body dealing with the subject of 
displaced persons. Joining with him in 
that measure the distinguished Senators 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmitH], from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratuH], from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
and myself. Because of the introduction 
of that bill by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] a reso- 
lution was adopted by the Senate calling 
for a study of the problem of displaced 
persons by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A subcommittee of the commit- 
tee was appointed for that purpose. On 
the subcommittee were the Senator from 
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West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DonNELL], and myself. Attached to it 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ], representing the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. Three of the 
members of that committee, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REvER- 
coms], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DONNELL], went to Germany and 
Austria and stayed for periods ranging 
from 6 to 7 weeks. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] went with the 
subcommittee and made an intensive 
study of the problem. 

While they were there they heard tes- 
timony of displaced persons, and per- 
sons charged with the care and responsi- 
bility for displaced persons. I do not 
know whether that testimony was re- 
duced to writing, and whether or not it 
has been transcribed. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu] knows that 
when the Congress met, the subcommit- 
tee went immediately into executive ses- 
sion. With the exception of hearing in- 
formally some representatives of the 
churches, no formal hearings were held. 
Extensive hearings had been held in the 
House side before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A great 
part of the testimony in the House was 
given by representatives of the Govern- 
ment. Those statements were available 
for the Senate committee or for the 
Members of the Senate. It was believed 
that the investigation which had been 
made at first hand in Germany itself was 
more important than anything that could 
be said second hand by representatives 
of the Government. 

A full and lengthy report was made 
by the subcommittee, consisting of many 
pages, containing a great deal of infor- 
mation, which has been transcribed. I 
do not know whether or not it has yet 
been printed, but I assume that it will be 
printed, and will be made available to 
the Members of the Senate when the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. REvER- 
coms] returns. 

As the result of the investigation by 
the subcommittee and after days and 
days of study in the subcommittee a bill 
upon the subject of displaced persons 
was prepared. With his usual faithful- 
ness, the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. McGratTH] was pres- 
ent day after day at those meetings, He 
knows that upon nearly every issue there 
was a vote of 3 to 2. Usually he and I 
joined together in voting. There was 
no complete agreement upon the bill. 
The bill went to the full Committee on 
the Judiciary, and in that committee 
certain amendments were submitted by 
members of the subcommittee. 

It was finally agreed that the best 
thing to do to expedite the matter was to 
get the bill on the floor of the Senate, 
and the committee voted to report the 
bill. Later, because it did not satisfy 
all of the members of the committee, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GratH], the Senator from New Jersey 
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{Mr. Smitu], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], and my- 
self prepared amendments and over a 
month ago submitted them, and they are 
now before this body. I consulted with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GRATH], and he told me to add his name 
to those who sponsored the amendments, 
and he said that possibly he might sub- 
mit some amendments later. 

I have gone into some length to detail 
this matter,.but I have done so, and I 
am justified in doing, as an answer to 
statements which seem to leave the im- 
pression that nothing has been done in 
the committee on this matter; that there 
has been no careful consideration of the 
subject; and that suddenly, in the last 
day, it has become imperative that some- 
thing be done in order to meet the prob- 
lem of displaced persons. I have detailed 
the steps which have been taken, in jus- 
tice to Senators who have worked for 7 
or 8 inonths upon the subject, and who 
have been intensely concerned with the 
problem. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McGRATH. I desire to corrobo- 
rate every statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] with 
respect to the amount of work that has 
been done by the members of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and by the whole Committee on the 
Judiciary with respect to this matter, 
and remarks I have made in answer tc 
the Senator from Illinois apply only to 
the question of why we do not have a 
printed record before us. Very diligent 
work was done, and the bill was reported 
by the committee with the understand- 
ing that each member of the committee 
reserved the right to present amend- 
ments. 

I want it distinctly understood that 
all I have tried to do here today, which 
is for the convenience of the Senate, 
and that is all, is to present an amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute which 
incorporates as nearly as my own views 
can bring them together, the various 
parts of the total problem, because I do 
not feel, Mr. President, that, with time 
going by as rapidly as it is in the pres- 
ent session, the Senate itself is going to 
be able to write an adequate bill on the 
floor. 

I said in my previous statement that 
we would almost completely rewrite the 
bill by the adoption of individual amend- 
ments on the floor if we were finally to 
have a bill that was nearly satisfactory. 
I have presented the substitute now so 
that it may be printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me so 
I may ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question on that point? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the 
Senator from Rhode Island to say that 
he offered his amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, and that he would ask 
all members of the subcommittee who 
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favored the provisions of the substitute 
amendment, to sign it. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
whether he asked the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FEercuson] to sign the 
amendment before he submitted it. 

Mr. McGRATH. I submitted the 
amendment so it might be printed and 
placed in the hands of Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island whether he asked the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB], and the other members of 
the subcommittee of the Cémmittee on 
the Judiciary to join with him in sub- 
mitting the amendment. 

Mr. McGRATH. No; because I did 
not believe that there would be time for 
that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator is that he hopes that the other 
members of the subcommittee will join 
with him, yet he has not given them an 
opportunity to sign the amendment be- 
fore he submitted it. 

Mr. McGRATH. I hope when Sena- 
tors read the amendment in the form of 
a substitute they will see fit to join with 
me init. I have not abandoned my own 
intention of going forward with other 
Senators in the sponsorship of other 
amendments if the substitute is not ac- 
ceptable to the Senate. I still reserve 
the right to press the other amendments 
which I have submitted, and to join with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] and other Senators in pressing 
their amendments, if it is necessary for 
us to write the bill on the floor by way 
of a series of amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is a substitute 
bill, is it not? 

Mr. McGRATH. It is an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is so far reaching 
that I felt that inasmuch as the Senator 
had worked with other members of the 
subcommittee, before he offered the sub- 
stitute he could have shown apprecia- 
tion of the work of other members of 
the subcommittee and asked them to join 
with him before offering a substitute for 
the bill on which they had been werking 
for 8 months. 

Mr. McGRATH. Many amendments 
in the nature of substitutes are submitted 
on the floor of the Senate, for the in- 
formation of other Senators. A Senator 
does not always ask every other Sena- 
tor concerned with the subject before he 
exercises his right as a Senator to sub- 
mit an amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is a substitute 
bill. 

Mr. McGRATH. Yes; and I have a 
right to offer it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Other members of the 
subcommittee have worked for 5 months 
along with the Senator. The Senator 
says that he hopes they will join him; 
but they were not given an opportunity 
to see the substitute before the Senator 
presented it. 

Mr. McGRATH. They cannot see it 
until it is printed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 
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Mr. SMITH. I should like to say a 
word in addition to what the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has said. 
I admit that I am amazed and cannot 
quite understand why a substitute bill is 
being offered at this point. I did not 
see it until about 2 minutes ago. I 
thought that the terms of the bill had 
been worked out in a practical way in 
order to get the important issue before 
the Senate as promptly as possible. 

The Senate will recall that last sum- 
mer a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary went abroad to study 
this question. Also, because the prob- 
lem had reference to foreign relations, 
provision was made for an advisory 
member from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I was asked by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] to 
serve in that capacity. There was also 
an advisory member from the Committee 
on Armed Services. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], a member of that 
committee, was asked to serve. 

Personally, in connection with the trip 
which I took last summer, I went into the 
displaced-persons question very fully. 
I spent a great deal of time in Geneva, 
and I made a report of my own to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, with 
which report I think the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu], a member of 
that committee, is familiar. I sent 
copies of the report to the other members 
of the subcommittee, including the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu]. 

I had understcod that we had prac- 
tically agreed that the procedure would 
be to have the bill reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the form in which it 
was. There was a difference of opinion 
over it. I had understood that Senators 
who joined with me would join in pre- 
senting amendments on specific provi- 
sions on which we did not agree. Those 
amendments are now pending. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, had submitted those amend- 
ments. The sponsors of the amend- 
ments included the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratuH], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and myself. We have been working ever 
since the bill was introduced to try to 
obtain as early consideration for it as 
possible so as to dispose of it. We 
adopted the course of reporting the orig- 
inal bill, which was well conceived, but 
did not quite cover the subject, and then 
presenting to the Senate various amend- 
ments which we felt were needed— 
amendments as to the amount, date, 
and so forth. 

I feel very much amazed that a sur- 
prise party like this should come at the 
eleventh hour, when we are about to take 
up the bill. I have not heard of the 
proposal until this time. Possibly if we 
had known that this was to be done we 
could have agreed upon it beforehand. 

There was considerable difference of 
opinion as between the committee and 
those who are sponsoring the substitute. 
I hardly think it is the proper procedure 
to bring the question up in this way and 
try to get the Senate to overrule the 
Judiciary Committee. It may be that 
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Iam mistaken in my position that I must 
support the Judiciary Committee in pre- 
senting the bill. I shall argue against 
the majority of that committee for the 
amendments which I think ought to be 
added to the bill. I am undertaking to 
do my share in that job, and I shall en- 
deavor next week to have those amend- 
ments incorporated. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator from 
New Jersey tell me why none of this tes- 
timony has ever been reduced to writ- 
ing, when so much time and effort has 
been spent upon the report? 

Mr. SMITH. I am not a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. I was simply 
present by invitation. I attended only 
the meetings which I was invited to at- 
tend as an advisory member. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thought the Senator 
said that he was a member of the com- 
mittee which went to Europe. 

Mr. SMITH. I went to Europe with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH] on another mission; but as a 
part of that mission, and because the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] asked me to serve as an advisory 
member in this investigation, I remained 
in Europe after my committee returned 
and visited Geneva to make a special 
study of the problem of displaced per- 
sons. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator-from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from 
Idaho has yielded to me once before, 
and I am very grateful that he now 
yields again. 

I regret very much that any misun- 
derstanding has arisen, and that per- 
haps there has been an attempt to draw 
some wrong inferences and wrong con- 
clusions as to who was or was not asked 
to join in sponsoring this substitute. 

The plain facts are these: I conferred 
with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. McGratH] because he was a mem- 
ber of the committee. By the way, I 
might take offense too. I joined orig- 
inally with other Senators in trying to 
obtain action on the problem of dis- 
Placed persons, but I was not asked to 
join in amendments which were sub- 
mitted later, and I took no offense at 
that, because I felt that Senators with 
whom I had been previously associated 
were just as much interested and con- 
cerned in the problem of displaced per- 
sons as I was, and that they were doing 
their utmost to bring about a solution 
of it. 

I not only intend to support their 
position, but if the proposal for a sub- 
stitute is voted down, I shall continue 
to support their amendments, and I shall 
continue to work for every amendment 
which will bring about worth-while solu- 
tion of this great humanitarian problem. 
I am not offended because I was not 
asked to join in certain amendments. 

Mr. President, in the utmost good 
faith the Senator from Rhode Island and 
I extended an invitation to other Sena- 
tors, no matter on which side of the 
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Chamber they sat, to join with us in this 
Measure. We did not have time to see 
and talk with each Senator individually, 
but we ask Senators to read this measure 
tonight, and permit us to say tomorrow 
that they join as coauthors and sponsors 
of the substitute measure. 

We are very much in earnest. We 
want the support of other Senators. We 
certainly do not want their opposition. 
We want every Senator, Republican or 
Democrat, who has an interest in this 
great humanitarian problem, to work 
with other Senators to enact the best 
legislation that can be enacted. 

If it would serve any good purpose, I 
would ask unanimous consent that my 
name be withdrawn from the substitute 
measure and the names of other Sena- 
tors be substituted for mine, because I 
am in earnest in seeking their coopera- 
tion and support. I believe that when 
the substitute measure is read it will be 
found that we have done a comprehen- 
sive job such as all Senators are trying 
to do, with the amendments and the bill 
which came from the committee. 

I know something about senatorial 
procedure. I know how difficult it is to 
obtain an agreement on anything—even 
for the acting majority leader to obtain 
a@ unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
at a certain hour. I know how impos- 
sible it is to enact legislation intelli- 
gently and wisely by rewriting an entire 
bill on the floor of the Senate. It is for 
that reason that we prepared this sub- 
stitute measure. I urge all Senators, in- 
cluding the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], who I hope will also join in spon- 
soring the substitute measure—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I might sponsor it if I 
knew anything about it. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator will have 
an opportunity tonight to read it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know whether 
Icanreaditinone night. For some time 
I have been looking for evidence on this 
subject, and I have not been able to 
find it. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not doubt the 
statement of the Senator from Illinois 
that he has searched for evidence; but I 
hope he will not let inability to find the 
evidence he needs cause him to raise ob- 
jection or throw any obstacles in the way 
of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I think I have said 
enough. I want Senators to know that 
no offense was intended. On the con- 
trary, it is earnestly desired that Sena- 
tors who are devoted to this subject join 
with us in bringing about the enactment 
of worth-while legislation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me for one 
further observation? 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I ask how long 
the speech of the Senator from Illinois 
is to be? 

Mr, LUCAS. About 4 minutes. I can 
make it in 3 minutes, if the Senator 
wishes. 

Mr. President, I do not want my posi- 
tion misunderstood because of the few 
questions which I propounded to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. If there is any 
Senator who has received more mail than 
I have upon the subject of displaced per- 
sons, I should like to meet him. I hap- 
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pen to be one of the Senators represent~ 
ing the State of Illinois. Not only once, 
but half a dozen times, I have made in- 
quiry from the Judiciary Committee to 
try to obtain something—something 
other than a bill—in the way of evidence 
which was produced before that com- 
mittee, so as to have some understanding 
as to the meaning of the bill, because I 
have been receiving all types and kinds 
of letters and other communications giv- 
ing interpretations of the measure and 
what it means. I was trying to find out 
what the Senators who took ali the testi- 
mony had concluded regarding the mean- 
ing of the bill. Considerable time was 
spent in taking testimony in the commit- 
tee. I cannot understand why any com- 
mittee, after the Congress appropriates 
$50,000 for it to take evidence, would not 
bring back from Germany some informa- 
tion about displaced persons, so that Sen- 
ators would have an opportunity at least 
to read the evidence taken there. The 
evjdence has never been printed. It has 
never been distributed. Why not, Mr. 
President? That is all I am asking. 

I am not trying to inject any partisan 
issue into this situation, and I hope my 
able friend the Senator from Kentucky 
is not trying to place me in a partisan 
position in regard to the matter of dis- 
placed persons. I am still asking for 
information. 

We now have two bills on the subject, 
and we have approximately 14 amend- 
ments relative to them, and we are ex- 
pected to vote intelligently on this ques- 
tion in the next 2 or 3 days. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in regard to the long-range farm 
program, evidence was taken for months, 
and every word of that evidence has been 
printed, and any Senator who is inter- 
ested in the long-range agricultural pro- 
gram can read the testimony of every 
witness. That measure is an important 
one. 

This displaced-persons bill is also im- 
portant. Now, simply because the Sen- 
ator from Illinois wants to have some in- 
formation on the bill, he is charged in- 
directly with partisanship in regard to an 
important measure of this kind. Mr. 
President, there is no partisanship at all 
about my position regarding the bill. I 
must have a considerable amount of in- 
formation on it. My people in Illinois 
are interested in this matter. I know 
that the bill which came from the Judi- 
ciary Committee is discriminatory and 
unduly restrictive; I know that much 
merely from reading the bill myself. 

We had a right to know what the 
Senators were doing in the committee 
and who testified before the committee 
and what they said and who was inter- 
ested in the bill and who was not inter- 
ested in it. But not a line or a word of 
such information comes to us. The com- 
mittee simply has reported the bill, and 
it has given us no information about it. 
The committee simply asks Senators to 
draw on their imaginations regarding 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very much inter- 
ested in the remarks which have been 
made by the Senator from Illinois. I 
think a question so important as this 
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should be fully understood, and all infor- 
mation on it should be made available. 

However, did I correctly understand 
the Senator from Illinois to say that he 
was a cosponsor of the substitute amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I knew nothing about 
the amendment until a moment ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was not sure wheth- 
er the Senator was a cosponsor of the 
substitute. 

Mr. President, I feel that when the 
proposed legislation comes before the 
Senate for consideration—and of course 
there is no emergency about it tonight, 
because the bill is not now before us— 
sufficient information on it should be 
had by all Senators. I did confer with 
the Senator from Illinois, and I did indi- 
cate that it was the intention to have the 
bill taken up in the near future. It was 
scheduled for consideration on next 
Monday. 

I think the members of the Judiciary 
Committee should recognize the fact 
that all possible information should be 
made available to all Senators, for their 
consideration. 

I simply raise the question that inas- 
much as the subcommittee members ap- 
parently have agreed about the proposed 
legislation and inasmuch as the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, has done 
such fine work on it, if a new bill is to be 
introduced, at least the subcommittee 
should be apprised of its provisions and 
should have an opportunity to consider 
them before the new bill is debated on 
the floor of the Senate. Certainly that 
should be done. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, permit me 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
Senator from Idaho for his graciousness 
and tolerance in yielding to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
wish to thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I have been very happy 
that my oratorical efforts have inspired 
other Senators to indulge in the debate 
which has been proceeding for some time 
now. 


PROPOSED CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


After the conclusion of Mr. Tay or’s 
speech, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, while 
the Senator from Idaho is present, let 
me say that I was one of the Senators 
who, I thought constructively, criticized 
his remarks a few weeks ago. I think 
I have done so three times. I have done 
so very affectionately, because after all, 
Members of the Senate are members of 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
We all have our rights. We enjoy a cer- 
tain fellowship which exists in no other 
body in the world. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho will take what I am about to say 
in the spirit in which it is said. If he 
were a citizen of Russia he could not 
have said in any legislative hall in 
Russia, about the Russian Government, 
what he had the privilege to say about 
his own Government today. That is a 
fact. We must begin to recognize some 
of these facts if we are to continue to 
exist. Our freedoms cannot continually 
be violated, or we shall lose them. 
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I beseech the Senator from Idaho to 
take what I am about to say in the spirit 
of brotherly love. I have been behind 
the iron curtain. If the Senator from 
Idaho were a Russian citizen he could not 
say about that government what he has 
said here today about the Government 
of the United States. Why? I think 
there is a difference between American 
ideology and Russian ideology. 

I shall never forget the briefing which 
Gen. Omar Bradley gave some of us be- 
fore the war was over. I could not un- 
derstand the acts of cruelty which were 
perpetrated upon the victims in the con- 
centration camps such as those to which 
the Senator from Idaho referred this 
afternoon. I saw those acts of cruelty. 
They’ were unbelievable to me. They 
were not only indecent, but inhuman. 
I cannot conceive of any people com- 
mitting such acts of cruelty and such 
atrocities as were committed in those 
concentration camps. 

I said to the general, “Why is this? 
Why do these people do such things? 
Do you think we could do such things in 
America?” General Bradley is one man 
whom I dearly love. I think he was a 
great general, and that he has been a 
great statesman. He turned to me and 
said, “It is a difference in ideology. In 
America we are brought up to love our 
fellow men, because of our free institu- 
tions. We value human life. We value 
what we call freedom, because we are 
Americans, and it is instilled in the 
fibers of our souls from the very begin- 
ning.” He said, “That is the difference. 


It is not a question of a difference in 


the fertility of the soil or a difference in 
the resources of the two countries. It 
is a difference because of the fact that 
we in America have been trained differ- 
ently. We believe in these fundamental 
truths. We not only believe in the free- 
dom of speech and the freedom to take 
part in the Government but we also 
believe in many other fundamental free- 
doms, as typified by our free school sys- 
tem and the freedom of the church.” 

Yes, Mr. President; there is a differ- 
ence, and it is a big difference. That is 
the difference between the United States 
and Russia. 

When the criticism was made that 
sooner or later we shall be out fighting 
for the Democratic Party or fighting for 
the Republican Party, I say, Yes, that 
is the American way; we are going to 
criticize constructively those who hold 
high places in Government, because we 
believe in the two-party system and we 
believe in representative government. 
But there is all the difference in the 
world between fighting for those prin- 
ciples and fighting for the ideology of a 
country whose principles would require 
the overthrow of our Government itself. 
There is a great deal of difference. 

So when one is talking about or advo- 
cating or complimenting a country which 
takes a different position from ours, I do 
not say it is aiding and abetting the 
enemy, but I say it is going rather far 
in taking advantage of the freedom of 
speech which exists in this country. 
I have sometimes been criticized un- 
justly, but that is the privilege of anyone, 
under the freedom of speech in the 
United States. I do not -care what is 
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said about me, so long as freedom of 
speech is maintained in our country. 

That is the thought I wish to leave 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay- 
LOR]: That he has had the freedom, to- 
day, to criticize our Government; he has 
called Mr. Forrestal a Hitler; he has 
called the President of the United States 
“Hairbreadth Harry.” Where could he 
do that in any other country on the face 
of the globe? He could not do it in Rus- 
sia. It simply could not be done there, 
because Russia has a way of dealing with 
those who criticize some of her leading 
people, and no doubt the way such per- 
sons are treated is unjust, unfair, and 
without a hearing. 

I wish to say once again that each and 
every time when a matter as this sort 
comes up, I shall continue to state my 
ideology as I see it, and my love for my 
fellow men. I say this not unfairly, but 
in the hope that perhaps I can do some- 
thing, inside the Senate and outside the 
Senate, to continue to preserve the free- 
doms we have in this country. I hope 
I can do that. 

I suggest to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho that in his remarks in the 
future, rather than to continue to go be- 
yond what I think is fair and just, under 
freedom of speech, it might be a fine thing 
if he would consider, in meking his crit- 
icisms, that it would be well for him to 
stay within the bounds of justice, and 
not criticize to an extent that would, as 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia has said, aid or abet the enemy, 
because we are in a very difficult position 
today. 

Mr. President, I want peace just as 
much as the Senator from Idaho wants 
it. All of us should try to get peace. We 
should try to get it in every way We can, 
in one wayoand another. We should 
have salesmen who can sell peace to the 
world. No one wants to go to war. But 
we have different ideas and opinions of 
how to preserve peace. 

I humbly suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from: Idaho that when I hear 
remarks similar to the ones he has uttered 
today here on the floor of the United 
States Senate, I simply cannot help but 
think to myself, “How long can these 
freedoms exist?” Certainly if we are 
ever taken over by a country which has 
an ideology which results in having those 
who offend it treated in the way they are 
treated in Russia, our freedoms could not 
last very long. Mr. President, we are 
playing with fire. 

So far as I am concerned, I should like 
to state briefly an experience I had in 
Europe. While I was there, I had a 
chance to visit a boy whom I thought was 
mortally wounded. The last thing he 
said to me was this: “Senator, when you 
get back to the States, won’t you do a 
favor for me?” 

I said, “Sure. What?” 

He said: 

“I want you to step down and kiss the 
ground for me.” 

Believe me, Mr. President, after the 
plane bringing me back to the United 
States landed, and after my family met 
me at the airport, I went out to my home 
in Virginia, and I did that very thing; I 
kept faith with that American boy. 
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What did he mean by what he said to 
me? What was his idea about the soil 
being sacred? Mr. President, I have 
thought about that experience time and 
time again. He meant that the institu- 
tions built on our soil were sacred to him. 
Those are the institutions for which he 
fought, and for which no doubt he gave 
his life. He was thinking about the little 
schoolhouse where he attended school, 
and about his classmates at that school; 
he was thinking about his home and his 
brothers and sisters and the freedom of 
his home. Such freedom is not enjoyed 
in any other country in the world. He 
was thinking about his Sunday school 
and his Sunday-school teacher and his 
friends at the Sunday school and at the 
church which he attended from the time 
since he was a boy. Yes; he was thinking 
about the freedom of our country and its 
institutions and its government. 

Believe me, Mr. President, I rededi- 
cated my life to the purposes for which 
that boy gave his life. Regardless of 
whether I am in the Senate or out of it, 
I shall continue to fight for the freedom 
of the individual in this country and for 
the freedom of speech and for the other 
freedoms and rights which are enjoyed 
in the United States. But let me suggest 
that we must do it in the American way. 
That is what has made America great. 
That is what has made America the 
leader and the greatest Nation under the 
sun today. That cannot be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

Mr, President, when we are wrong, let 
us try to get right. If we are unjust, 
let us try to deal out equity. Let us find 
these things and try to solve them in the 
way that the great American people 
have solved them in the past. Certainly 
we can do that in the future. I refuse 
to believe that it cannot be done. We 
can preserve this America of ours; we 
can preserve its great institutions. But 
believe me, Mr. President, we must do it 
in the American way. 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I can- 
not follow the Senator’s line of reason- 
ing. I did not make one statement here 
today that in any way could be con- 
strued as endorsing the Russian way of 
life or communism or as wanting it in 
this country or as wanting it in any 
place, for that matter. I made no state- 
ment of that sort. All I did was attack 
the growth of fascism in this country. 
I love these freedoms in the same way 
that the Senator from Nebraska does. 
But they can be destroyed from the right 
as well as from the left; and I think the 
danger from the right, just now, is much 
greater than the danger from the left, 
here in the United States. 

That is my whole object. I see this 
thing coming, and it follows the pattern 
that Hitler laid down. He had a law 
just like the President’s loyalty order. 
He had a law just like the Mundt bill, 
under which anyone can be prosecuted 
in regard to anything which those in 
authority wish to outlaw. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, right 
there let me interrupt, to say that 
apparently a defense of the things we 
have tried to write into our statutes and 
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our procedures is what the Senator ob- 
jects to. So far as the Mundt bill is con- 
cerned or so far as the non-Communist 
pledge under the Taft-Hartley Act or 
under some other measure is concerned, 
I wish to tell the Senator from Idaho now 
that if we are to preserve these freedoms, 
we simply cannot allow the presence in 
great organizations of persons who be- 
lieve in ideologies based on the overthrow 
of our Government. I simply could not 
countenance that. Probably this is not 
the place to thresh out that matter. I 
certainly would let the Recorp speak for 
itself relative to what the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho has said. I think 
the implications are plain. Regardless 
of senatorial courtesy in the Chamber of 
the Senate of the United States, I wish 
the Senator to know that he could not 
say about Russia—if he were a Russian 
and were in Russia—what he has said 
today on the floor of the Senate about 
the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, what 
does that have to do with what I have 
had to say? 

Mr. WHERRY. It has a great deal to 
do with it. I think such talk has a ten- 
dency to undermine and destroy the 
American freedoms that are so great 
and so important to us and so loved by 
us. If such talk is continued, it not only 
will disrupt the two-party system, but 
it will permit a foreign ideology to take 
hold of us and destroy our Government, 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, we are 
getting into something now: If the dis- 
ruption of the two-party system has some 
persons worried, I wish to say that re- 
cently, I went down to Alabama—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
not yield to permit the Senator from 
Idaho to discuss his experiences in Ala- 
bama. If he wishes to say anything 
about the two-party system, I shall be 
glad to yield; but I shall not yield for 
the purpose of permitting him to dis- 
cuss his experiences in Alabama. I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator, to per- 
mit him to anwer any statements I have 
made in regard to ideologies; but other- 
wise I shall yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Very well; let the Sen- 
ator yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well; I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, somewhat 
aside from the colloquy which has been 
taking place, but especially in connec- 
tion with what the Senator from Idaho 
said regarding events which have oc- 
curred within the last day or two, the 
exchange of notes and the conversations 
between Russia and our Ambassador, 
General Smith, I happen to have a re- 
lease by our State Department of a state- 
ment made by Secretary Marshall at his 
press conference today. I think it is of 
great interest in the light of the criticism 
made by the Senator from Idaho. I ask 
unanimous consent that at this place in 
the body of the Recorp the statement of 
Secretary Marshall be printed. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

With regard to General Smith’s confiden- 
tial interview with Foreign Minister Molotov, 
this was directed toward a very definite 
purpose. There had been in this country a 
confusion of publicity and of statements or 
speeches, relating to our actions and our ate 
titude toward ‘the Soviet Union. The num- 
ber of such statements would probably in- 
crease as the political campaign becomes in- 
tensified. It was therefore felt to be highly 
important to distinguish in the minds of the 
Soviet Government between such statements 
and the definite policy of this Government, 
which remains unchanged. 

Since our basic purpose was to reaffirm the 
formal position of this Government and to 
distinguish it from the mass of unofficial 
statements, our responsibility was to make 
clear the position of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and of the United States alone. 

General Smith did not ask for any general 
discussion or negotiation. We have had a 
long and bitter experience with such efforts. 
This Government had no intention of enter- 
ing into bilateral negotiations with the Soviet 
Government on matters relating to the inter- 
ests of other governments. The discussion 
of any proposals in regard to outstanding 
issues which the Soviet Government may 
have in mind, must, as a matter of course, 
be conducted in the body charged with re- 
sponsibility for these questions. What we 
want is action in the fields where action is 
possible and urgently necessary at the pres- 
ent time. I refer to the matters before the 
Security Council and other United Nations 
bodies, such as the situation in Korea, ques- 
tions before the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin and the Austrian treaty negotiations, 
where the utmost of difficulties have arisen 
and stalemates generally resulted. It would 
be very unfortunate if an attempt were 
made to sit down at a table and enter into 
general discussions and have the discussions 
result in failure to reach agreements, or re- 
sult in disputes over the obligations which 
might be undertaken in such agreements. 
That would do the world great harm. We 
cannot afford a continuation of such failures. 
What we must have is successful action 
where such action is now sorely needed. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Idaho desire me to yield 
at this time? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I want to say 
what I started to say. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was not about to re- 
count my experiences in Alabama, where 
I was pushed around rather roughly. I 
merely wanted to point out that not one 
Senator, not anybody, made a protest 
at all. That is because I am out; I am 
not one of them any more; I joined up 
with Henry Wallace. I believe, Mr. 
President, that if I were to make a speech 
about the culture of potatoes in Pata- 
gonia, somebody would find something 
communistic about it. I did not, in any 
way, shape, or form endorse Russia or 
anything that Russia has done. I was 
condemning our own press for painting 
Russia as an aggressor, and I read a dis- 
patch. It was not my say-so. I read 
the dispatch from Eddy Gilmore saying 
the Russians were not talking war. I 
criticized our Wall Street-military set- 
up, which I sincerely believe is leading 
us right down the road where Hitler 
took the German people. I do not know 
how we can stop a thing like that, Mr. 
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President, unless we criticize it, and 
criticize it severely. It is argued that 
one cannot get up in Russia and say 
these things. Ofcourse hecannot. Ido 
not contend he can. I do not want it 
to be that way in America. I want it so 
Wwe can say what we please. If the Sen- 
ator thinks I am crazy when I say these 
things, that is fine. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have never said the Senator from 
Idaho was crazy. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I mean saying it in 
senatorial language. 

Mr. WHERRY. All right. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is fine. 
the Senator to say it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. 
President, I have the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. No; the Senator yielded 
to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
an observation. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I shall wait, then, 
until I obtain the floor in my own right. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the Senator 
from Idaho to know I have never said 
one disrespectful thing of him. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Oh. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator said I was 
a Communist. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not said the 
Senator was crazy. I implored him to 
accept the criticism I was about to give 
in the spirit in which it was offered. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. 


I want 


Mr. 


I yielded merely for 


Oh, I think a lot 


of the Senator from Nebraska; I really 
do. ; 


Mr. WHERRY. Now the Senator is 
talking. That is the way to get together. 

Mr. TAYLOR. But how the Senator 
can sit and listen to me, and then take 
my speech and make entirely something 
else out of it, and make something seem 
like communism, I cannot understand. 
I did not say those things. 

I am not defending communism. I 
want no part of it. I have never been 
@ Communist, and I never shall be one. 
Merely because some of us do not belong 
to the two old parties we should not be 
characterized as Communists. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
member making a speech not long ago 
in which, I believe, he said he did not 
know whether he was a Socialist or a 
Communist? Was that not it? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not know what I 
said at that time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Recorp will 
show that he said he did not know. -I 
was merely trying to be helpful, so the 
Senator would not get away from the 
good old American doctrine of freedom 
of speech and all that goes with it, which 
would be lost if we adopted a foreign 
ideology. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is what I, too, do 
not want to lose. I do not want to lose 
it to a Hitler or to a Stalin. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to be abso- 
lutely courteous to the Senator from 
Idaho. Has the Senatcr concluded? I 
did not mean to cut him off. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes. -I am through. 
I merely wanted it thoroughly under- 
stood that I did not say—— 
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Mr. WHERRY. That you were a Com- 
munist? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Anything that the 
Senator’s speech seemed to indicate he 
thought I said. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] and at his request, I ask 
that he be excused from the Senate, in 
order that he may attend to important 
public business in his State, for the next 
10 days. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENTS ON SOUTHERN STATES 
COMPACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp certain telegrams 
and letters which I have received in con- 
nection with the pending joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y., May 11, 1948, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building: 

Greatly heartened by position you and 
other Senators are taking on Congress ap- 
proval for setting up regional universities, 
Negro Americans would prefer lose Meharry 
rather than yield to un-American principle 
of segregation. Am sending you copy recent 
article entitled “Unsegregated Higher Educa- 
tion Challenge to the Church.” More power 
to you. 


CHANNING H. TOBIAS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 11, 1948. 
Senator Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Stick io your amendments to the regional 
education pact. The compact is a scheme by 
southern Governors to deprive Negro citizens 
their rights to the same education provided 
within the borders of their States for whites. 
Alabama is one of the Southern States with 
a@ tax-supported medical college. But Negro 
citizens cannot attend. The southern Gov- 
ernors who have not dealt fairly in other 
fields of education, as between white and 
black, will not be fair on a regional basis. 
Kill or amend the compact. 

Emory O. JACKSON, 
Editor, Birmingham World. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 11, 1948. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fight to the end for your amendment bar- 
ring segregation and racial discrimination in 
the proposed regional education compact. 
Meharry Medical College is merely bait used 
by southern Governors to develop a crisis 
psychology. The compact clashes with the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Higher Education. Regional com- 
pact without antisegregation and antidis- 
crimination amendments should not be ap- 
proved. 
D. S. STEPHENS, 
President, Birmingham 
Branch of NAACP. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1948, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Overwhelming majority of Negroes in the 
United States are unequivocally opposed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 191, giving con- 
gressional approval to education compact of 
Southern States because it is only a scheme 
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to extend racial segregation and ‘circumvent 
decisions of United States Supreme Court. 
We urge that you review cogent arguments 
against plan contained in hearings before 
Judiciary Committee. On behalf of National 
Association for Advancement of Colored 
People further urge you to be present Sen- 
ate floor May 6 when matter scheduled for 
consideration and vote against resolution. 
WALTER WHITE, 
Secretary, NAACP. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 4, 1948. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As publishers of the largest Negro news- 
paper in the United States, we believe we 
are expressing the viewpoint and wishes of 
a vast majority of Negroes in this country, 
both North and South, in voicing our vehe- 
ment disapproval of ratification by the Sen- 
ate of Senate Joint Resolution 191, known as 
the regional educational interstate compact. 

It is the thinking among our group that 
this piece of legislation is a deliberate effort 
to circumvent recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court affecting the obligation of the 
various States in the matter of technical 
educational opportunities for every citizen 
of their respective States. 

The National Alliance of Postal Employees, 
National Dental Association, National Med- 
ical Association, the Negro Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the National Fraternal 
Council of Negro Churches of America, the 
Conference of Presidents of Land Grant Col- 
leges, National Negro Insurance Association, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National Legis- 
lative representative of the AFL, Walter 
Reuther, president, UAW (CIO), are a few 
of the representative organizations apd in- 


div®iuals who are not only opposed to this 


legislation, but testified before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate expressing their 
disapproval. We wish to respectfully call 
your attention to the caliber and quality of 
the organizations expressing opposition to 
this legislation. 

THE PITTSBURGH COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 
Mrs. RosBert L. VANN, Publisher-Treasurer, 
Ira F. Lewis, President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 5, 1948. 
Hon. WayNeE Morse, 
United States Senate: 

Southern regional education perpetuates 
discrimination; 10,000 Omega leaders urge 
our position. 

OmeEGA PHI PHI FRATERNITY, 
J. H. CALHOUN, 
First Vice Grand Basileus. 


NEw YoRK, N. Y., May 11, 1948. 
Senator WayNE MoRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are doing a magnificent job. Thanks. 
Negroes and decent white people will not be 
bought with a mess of pottage in the form 
of Meharry College or sell their future hopes 
to keep that or any other school open. If 
proponents of regional plan are sincere, let 
them give money to continue Meharry as a 
private institution and not use that as 
excuse. You are absolutely right in terming 
Meharry issue as red herring. 

WALTER WHITE. 


CuIcaco, ILL., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your position on Meharry College is abso- 
lutely correct, may I congratulate you on the 
courage exhibited in the matter yesterday. 

Regards. 


R. R. CHurcH. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon, WAYNE MoRrsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ask you to vote for Senator MorseE’s 
motion to recommit House Joint Resolution 
334, the segregated regional education plan 
and all other motions and amendments pro- 
posed by Senators Morse and LANGER. 

LESLIE PERRY, 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 12, 1948. 
Senator WAYNE B. MorsE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Thanks, our deepest thanks, for vigorous 
opposition to regional compact on education. 
Since question been under consideration I 
have been in personal contact with Negroes 
from Washington to Texas. Opposition well 
nigh universal. They show fear of what will 
happen to us and our children if Congress 
gives its approval to concept of segregation 
by passing this bill into law. May God bless 
and sustain you. 

Dr. E. W. TAGGART, 

President of National Dental Association. 


RESOLUTIONS AND PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 
ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHWIDE CONFERENCE ON 
THE PROPOSED REGIONAL EDUCATION PLAN, 
CLARK COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GA., May 8, 1948 


As a result of discussions and proposals 
considered in today’s sessions, the confer- 
ence hereby resolves as follows: 


I. ON PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


1, We believe that the only way a Negro 
can approach equity in the whole matter of 
professional education in the South and 
throughout the United States, is for all pro- 
fessional schools to open their doors to stu- 
ents, without regard to race, creed, or sex. 
To this end, we feel that every effort should 
be made to abolish all barriers in the form 
of tradition and laws, which tend to continue 
the segregated professional schools. 

2. As to Negro institutions which now have 
professional schools, it is our opinion that 
they should put forth every effort to strength- 
en their facilities in the form of equipment 
and faculty as the opportunities permit. We 
also fee] that our Negro graduate and pro- 
fessional schools should attempt to admit 
to their student bodies such white students 
as are willing to come. Another venture in 
this same direction is in the area of exchange 
students among white and Negro institu- 
tions, as has long been the practice in regard 
to teaching personnel. 

8. As regards the compact seeking authority 
to establish regional schools in the South 
by the southern governors, we are opposed 
to the setting up of such regional schools. 
Any provisions for professional training not 
now available to white and Negro students 
of the South, should be opened up to all 
groups, without regard to race, creed, or sex. 
We also oppose the establishment of profes- 
sional colleges as separate units scattered 
throughout the southern area, as that would 
defeat the primary aims of the university, 
which is composed of a collection of colleges, 
and through the exchange of ideas and re- 
search, strengthen one another. 

4. We stand for and urge private, church, 
and public colleges and universities to open 
their doors to all citizens without regard to 
race, creed, or sex, and that the necessary 
action, legal and otherwise, be initiated to 
achieve this end. 

5. We wish to state clearly that we stand 
opposed to the taking over of Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tenn., or any other such 
institution by the proposed Regional Edu- 
cation Interstate Compact Board of Control, 
and we deplore the fact that any educational 
leader would offer to cooperate with the pro- 
posed plan in any way, 
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Tl, ON PUBLIC AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1. There is a great amount of distrust of 
the sincerity of the people who proposed this 
Plan, due to the past records of performance 
in the area of Negro education in these par- 
ticular States. 

2. The proposal is a plan to perpetuate seg- 
regation. Moreover, the duplication of edu- 
cation is more costly. 

3. Regardless of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples of the proposal for regional schools, 
we are opposed to it because it is a set-up to 
be maintained for educating special groups. 

4. We feel that it is undemocratic for a 
State to provide and maintain within its 
borders institutions for one certain group 
and require the other group to go outside the 
borders of the State to secure the same train- 
ing. We feel firmly that it is the duty of 
each State to take care of all of its people 
regarding their education within the State, 

5. If the segregated regional schools are 
set up while we are trying to democratize 
the countries of the world we will hold up 
America for criticism. 

6. The southern regional education plan 
is an effort to get around United States Su- 
preme Court decisions. 


Ill, ACTION PROPOSED 


In order to effect the spirit of these reso- 
lutions, we request the national office, State, 
and local branches of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 
to institute the following proceedings: 

1. To attack the legality of the southern 
regional education interstate compact, if the 
joint resolution should be passed by the 
Congress of the United States, as to the 
ownership of property and administration 
ef funds, and as to the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, which provide 
for equal education for all citizens within 
the borders of each State. 

2. To institute taxpayers’ suits within the 
several States subscribing to the compact 
against the payment of State funds for the 
purchase and operation of regional institu- 
tions for education. 

3. To initiate the making of applications 
and, if necessary, the filing of suits within 
the borders of the several States by Negro 
students to enter white colleges and by white 
students to enter Negro colleges. 

We further resolve that these resolutions 
be presented to the press, Members of Con- 
gress, and to all organizations interested in 
the subject of equal education with a view 
toward influencing public opinion and secur- 
_ing support for the fdeas adopted through 
resolutions and ative programs. 

C. L, HARPER, 
Chairman, 

R. A. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Representatives from the following organ- 
izations participated in the conference: 
Kappa Omega Chapter—Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority, American Teachers’ Association, 
Atlanta NAACP Youth Council, Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association, Albany State Col- 
lege, National Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars of Negro Schools, Atlanta 
Urban League, Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, 
Barber Scotia College, Rome, Ga., Civic and 
Political League, Shaw University, Southern 
Regional Council, Atlanta University Alumni 
Association, Georgia Teachers and Educa- 
tion Association, Atlanta Branch, NAACP, 
Atlanta Business and Trade Association, At- 
lanta Daily World, Atlanta Housing Author- 
ity, National Negro Business League, Dade 
County, Fla., Medical Academy, Hampton 
Institute, Atlanta University, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Spelman College, National Medical As- 
sociation, Georgia Workers’ Education Serv- 
ice, Paine College, Florida State Teachers’ 
Association, Meharry Alumni Association, 
Georgia Negro Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Dental Association, Florida A. and M, 
College, Interdenominational Ministers Alli- 
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ance, Atlanta, Ge., Gammon Theological 
Seminary, B. T. Washington Night School, 
Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY.: I move that the Sen- 
ate recess until tomorrow, Thursday, at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 13, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WeEpneEspay, May 12, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, we know that 
wrong is wrong and right is right, and 
Thou hast laid upon us the power of 
choice; help us to work together for the 
kingdom of peace among all people, 
standing firm, as men of ripe character 
and of clear conviction as to everything 
which is God’s will. 


“We cannot always trace the way 
Where Thou, Almighty One, dost move; 
But we can always, always say 
That God is love. 

There are no errors in the great eternal 
plan, 

And all things work together 

For the final good of man.” 


Hear our prayer for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had gassed without 
amendment concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 120. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the pamphlet entitled “Manual Ex- 
planatory of the Privileges, Rights, and Bene- 
fits Provided for Persons Who Served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States During 
World War I, World War II, or Peacetime 
(After April 20, 1898), and Those Dependent 
Upon Them, With Special Reference to Those 
Benefits, Rights, and Privileges Administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration”; and 

H. Con. Res. 189. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the final report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid and authorizing the 
printing of 5,000 additional copies thereof, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6226) entitled “An act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to Senate amendment No. 10 to 
the above-entitled bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
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the bill (H. R. 2358) entitled “An act to 
authorize the payment of a lump sum, in 
the amount of $100,000, to the village of 
Highland Falls, N. Y., as a contribution 
toward the cost of construction of a 
water-filtration plant, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
BALDWIN, and Mr. MAyBAnk to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 110) entitled “An 
act to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act with respect to certain agreements 
between carriers,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. REED, Mr. HAwKes, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. JouHNsON of Colorado, and Mr. 
Myers to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


MIGHT AND MEN 


Mr, GOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
a boy, Theodore Roosevelt said, “Speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” I was im- 
pressed then, and as the years have gone 
on I have been more than ever convinced 
of the wisdom of T. R.’s precept. 

I realize there may be many fine, loyal 
Americans who believe we can settle all 
our international troubles by mutual 
agreement. That is true if national 
leadership of opposite peoples is equally 
fair-minded and will honestly abide by 
any agreement that is reached. That is 
rational international dealing among 
free and civilized humanity. But, re- 
membering as we do the broken promises 
of Adolf Hitler, I think we had better 
hold onto that persuasive big stick. 

I opposed universal military training 
because, among other reasons, it puts the 
emphasis on mass manpower. Now that 
this body has decided that our chief re- 
liance shall be on air power, on machines, 
and not on men, we should not leave here 
without providing the means to insure 
such limited manpower as will meet our 
requirements. There will be no second 
chance if we guess wrong, and America 
loses a war to our churlish potential at- 
tacker. But if we are ready for it, there 
will be no attack. The free peoples of 
the world will breathe easier if they can 
rely on American arms and might. 

Soviet leaders would seem to have be- 
come much more agreeable since we 
started cleaning the old musket; but 
when the peace pipe is being passed back 
and forth these days, we Americans want 
to make sure there is not opium in it 
when it comes our way. 

It has been suggested that we en- 
courage voluntary enlistments by a cash 
bonus. I want no part in putting a price 
tag on patriotism. The accusing finger 
of our war dead will give us no rest if 
we embark on such a course. I do not 
see how I could face my veterans at home 
if I voted for such inducements for 
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peacetime service. Surely there is @ 
limit to what this country is prepared to 
pay for the performance of a citizen’s 
duty to protect his country. 

I shall support the House selective 
service bill. The Senate combination bill 
involves a long-range program, too many 
complications, too many arguments. 

Our Army needs men. There is a sim- 
ple, direct, effective American way to 
get them. I hope we can quickly agree 
on a fair temporary draft bill to com- 
plete the program of arms and men, and 
then we can proceed with other neces- 
sary business. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Since we are providing 
a big stick in the form of an adequate Air 
Force, does not the gentleman think it 
is about time we stopped speaking softly 
to an outfit that attempts to insult us 
every time they get a chance, and speak 
firmly and positively instead? 

Mr. GOFF. No; I think we can still 
speak quietly, but it makes a lot of dif- 
ference when we are prepared to take 
care of ourselves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. GorFr] has 
expired. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. BuFFETT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 25, 1941, the then Secretary of 
War. Henry L. Stimson, wrote in his 
diary: 


The question was how we should maneuver 
them—Japan—into the position of firffig the 
first shot without allowing too much danger 
to ourselves. It was a difficult proposition. 


Twelve days later war arrived. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday the President 
took a cold and hostile attitude toward a 
development that apparently seemed to 
provide a real possibility of better rela- 
tions with Russia. 

His attitude indicates that Congress 
should be concerning itself as to whether 
or not the President is embarked on the 
course set earlier by Roose elt and 
Stimson. 

Moreover it would seem mandatory 
that those top-level Republicans who 
have collaborated in Truman’s foreign 
policy should promptly reveal whether 
or not they also take Mr. Truman’s un- 
compromising attitude. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration’s past 
policy of Russian appeasement was evil 
enough. But a policy that deliberately 
provokes war is a thousand times worse. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. DONDERO asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor» in two instances, 
in one to include an editorial and in the 
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other to include a statement on the full 
use of existing highways. 

Mr. WHEELER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Henry 
W. Sampson. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 


MILK PRODUCTION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, hear ye! Hear ye! The April 
figure showing the national milk produc- 
tion is now released. What does it show? 
It shows that the national milk produc- 
tion is continuing in its downward trend. 
It shows the lowest April milk produc- 
tion since 1941, even though we have had 
a 10,000,000 increase in population and 
a 58-percent in the baby crop. This 
downward trend of production has been 
apparent each month since last August. 
When and where will it end? 

A few years ago we heard much com- 
ment about providing a quart of milk a 
day or its equivalent to peoples of other 
lands. Today we find that after 15 
years of the more abundant life the 
American people are not even provided 
a quart of milk or its equivalent a day. 
The American people are evidently to 
prepare for less and less unless a change 
of attitude takes place. This admin- 
istration is now providing our school 
children skim milk in the national 
school-lunch program. The skim milk 
is not even fortified with Vitamin A or 
Vitamin D. 

The antiliyestock attitude of the 
present administration, that is so allergic 
to the dairy industry, is shown by the 
fact that they have not up to this late 
hour even announced a support price 
for milk. Thirty-seven percent of the 
sheep, 6,000,000 head of cattle, including 
2,000,000 head of milk cattle, have been 
sent to the coolers of the packing plants 
during the past 5 years. It would take 
3,000,000 milk cows to produce the but- 
ter that is being taken over by the syn- 
thetic product known as Oleo this year. 
If we Had 1,000,000 milk cows in addi- 
tion to the 2,000,000 that have already 
been killed, we would have a more ample 
supply of veal and beef. We not only 
have the school children provided un- 
fortified skim milk, but we have ever in- 
creasing amounts of oleo replacing but- 
ter, and we have a continuing shortage 
of beef available to the consumers of 
America. 

If the poultrymen of America had fol- 
lowed Mr. Luckman’s advice, eggs would 
no doubt be over $1 a dozen today. Too 
many people in high places evidently 
contracted Luckmanitis even though he 
was quickly discredited. They accom- 
plish indirectly what Mr. Luckman tried 
to accomplish by direct action. 


May 12 


How much longer are we going to be 
a@ party to this uneconomic approach to 
our food problem? 


PROTECTING THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Buck]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, pious pro- 
testations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the Truman administration is tak- 
ing positive steps to hold the cost of 
living at present levels. 

Linseed oil prewar sold in tank cars at 
from 8 to 10 cents per pound. The pres- 
ent price is some 300 percent higher. 
Yet the Department of Agriculture has 
recently banned additional imports of 
flaxseed to keep the price from going 
down. 

No wonder the American people are 
demanding a change in administration. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS COMPANY 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have a situation in the Virgin Islands 
which I think is very critical at the pres- 
ent time. The Virgin Islands Company, 
which has been operating during the 
past 14 years and which is the principal 
industry of the islands, will automati- 
cally expire on June 30 unless this Con- 
gress takes some action with respect to 
reconstructing its financial structure 
and. incorporating it under the new Fed- 
eral Corporations Act. 

I simply take this moment to empha- 
size the urgency of quick action on the 
part of Congress, because the Company 
is in no position to acquire appropria- 
tions by reason of the corporation law, 
and the Congress cannot act too quickly 
on this proposition. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 197, to continue the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing beyond March 15, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

‘ The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
Ows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That section 3 of 
the concurrent resolution entitled “Concur- 
rent resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to be known as the Joint 
Committee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 104, 
80th Cong.), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives not 
later than March 15, 1948, the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
and such other recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. For administrative pur- 
poses of concluding its business the commit- 
tee is authorized to continue until July 15, 
1948.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

; = motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


TRANSPORTATION OF AIR MAIL BE- 
TWEEN AIRPORT AND POST OFFICE OR 
BRANCH 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 590) 
providing for the consideration of the 
bill CH. R. 2588) requiring all mail con- 
signed to an airport from a post office 
or branch, or from an airport to a post 
office or branch, within a radius of 35 
miles of the city in which there has been 
established a Government-owned vehicle 
service to be delivered by Government- 
owned motor vehicles (Rept. No. 1941), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails con- 
signed to an airport from a post office or 
branch, or from an airport to a post office 
or branch, within a radius of 35 miles of the 
city in which there has been established a 
Government-owned vehicle’ service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned motor vehi- 
cles. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING ACT 
OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 591) pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1006) to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, so as to increase the 
acreage of sodium leases which may be 
issued in any State to a person, associa- 
tion, or corporation (Rept. No. 1942), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1006) to amend section 
27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, as amended, so as to increase the 
acreage of sodium leases which may be is- 
sued in any State to a person, association, 
or corporation. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
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bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with interest in the Star on Sunday 
a news item in relation to what is alleged 
to be a confidential Committee print 
pending in one of the subcommittees of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
I noticed that the distinguished chair- 
mar’ of the subcommittee was quoted as 
saying: ~ x 

When it came to my desk several weeks 
ago I decided to send it to various organiza- 
tions, such as the CIO, AFL, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and United States 
Chamber of Commerce for their comments, 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that when 
that was done the report was no longer 
confidential. In view of that, I think 


the chairman of the subcommittee ought 
to let each Member of the House obtain a 
copy of that report because once the 
comments of anybody outside the Con- 
gress are asked, the confidential charac- 


ter of any committee report is lost, and 
certainly we Members ought at least to 
have the same advantages as any of these 
organizations that are mentioned. 

His course was probably a very de- 
sirable one, and my comment is not to be 
construed as criticism, because I have no 
such state of mind on this occasion, but 
I do wish to call attention to the fact 
that it is no longer confidential, and I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that the subcom- 
mittee might well let the Members of the 
House get copies of this report. It might 
also be well for them to make it public, 
but I do not go that far. At least we 
Members ought to get a copy of the 
report. 

It is said that nobody knows who wrote 
it, but that could very easily be ascer- 
tained. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp and include a re- 
port from the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] said, may I 
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ask him if what he read was from a 
newspaper report? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
believe then that when we hear over the 
radio or read in the press about certain 
information coming out of the execu- 
tive departments, including the Depart- 
ment of State, we should also have that 
information? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
as usual, goes very far afield. I was 
reading from a news item which stated 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
had written to these organizations for 
their comment. It was based on that 
I felt whatever confidential character 
there may have been had been nullified 
and under those circumstances the Mem- 
bers of the House should have a copy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would not that hold 
true when we hear over the radio, for in- 
stance, that the State Department had 
said this and that and is quoted. Would 
that not destroy the confidential nature 
of the information. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF GUADA- 
LUPE HIDALGO 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, those of us who hail from Cali- 
fornia are beginning the celebration of 
a centennial of peace. On May 30, 1848, 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was 
signed by Mexico, ending the Mexican 
War and ceding the lands, of which 
California was a part, to the United 
States. The contrast between that May 
in 1848 and this month of 1948 is start- 
ling. In 1848, gold had just been dis- 
covered at Sutter’s Mill, and the great 
gold rush began. I might add that this 
was the only time when southern Cali- 
fornians were attracted in any consid- 
erable numbers to the northern section 
of the State and that most of them re- 
turned home, more than ever content 
with the golden sunshine of the south. 

California was never in the status of 
a territory. The bitter feud between 
Clay and Calhoun over the balance of 
slave and free States delayed decision 
long after the Treaty of Guadulupe 
Hidalgo was signed, and the Californians 
finally drew up their own constitution, 
ratified it and selected their first legis- 
lature by a free and democratic general 
election, and sent their first Senators, 
Gen. John C. Fremont and William 
M. Gwin, to Washington. So perfect 
was the constitution designed by our 
pioneer statesmen, that Congress granted 
statehood without the intermediate 
stage of territorial government. On 
September 9, 1850, California’s star was 
added to the flag. 

The city of Los Angeles in 1848 had a 
population over 1,610 persons. Today 
it is close to 2,000,000, and 14,000 new 
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citizens are moving into the county each 
month. 

Back in 1848 transportation was by 
the dangerous route overland, subject to 
constant attack by hostile Indians; or 
around the even more dangerous Horn 
at the tip of South America by clipper 
ship, or through the disease-infested 
jungles of the Panamanian Isthmus. 
Thousands paid with their lives for the 
courage with which they dared these 
wilderness routes. By any route it was 
a hazardous journey of months. 

A fierce spirit of freedom burned in 
these early pioneers. There are probably 
no more colorful and tumultous pages in 
the history of our country than those 
written by the simple homesteaders, the 
crews of the tall clippers and the Argo- 
nauts who battled for gold hidden in 
California’s mountains and streams. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, in his History 
of California, says: 

In the anthem of human progress there is 
a chorus of events which rolls its magnificent 
volume around the world, making all that 
went before or that which follows seem but 
the drowsy murmur of the night. The politi- 
cal history of California opens on such a 
chorus. 


The events of which he speaks may 
since have been overshadowed by two 
world wars and now by the threat of a 
third. But certainly, in the annals of 
this country, no epoch is more astounding 
than the one whose centennial we are 
celebrating this month. Because of the 
slavery dispute, the new lands to the West 
became a major pawn in the battle of 


words between the North and the South, 
and California was left for almost 2 years 
with no government except that of 
changing military commanders and the 
local alcaldes, nearly all relicts of Mexi- 


can rule. The gold rush precipitated 
conditions so chaotic that they led to the 
committees of the vigilantes and the peo- 
ple at last decided that they would act 
if the Congress would not. 

The principles of freedom spoke elo- 
quently in the councils of the pioneers. 
They hotly resented taxation without 
representation, which Congress had im- 
posed, even though it had provided no 
territorial framework for the orderly 
process of law. The temper of the time 
and place is well demonstrated in the 
edict of Col. Richard B. Mason, one of the 
succession of military governors, when, 
after news of the signing of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo reached Cali- 
fornia, he proclaimed: 

The Mexicans will be protected in the free 
enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
secured in the free exercise of their religion. 
From the new order of things there will re- 
sult to California a new destiny. Instead of 
revolutions and insurrections, there will be 
internal tranquillity. The arts and sciences 
will flourish, and the labor of the agricul- 
turist, guided by the lamp of learning, will 
stimulate the earth to the most bountiful 
production. Americans and Californians will 
be one and the same people, subject to the 
same laws and enjoying the same rights and 
privileges. 


On September 3, 1849, the constitu- 
tional convention met at Monterey. It 
is noteworthy that the delegates included 
Americans from 15 different States, 6 
Californians, formerly subjects of Mex- 
ico, a Swiss, a Scot, a Frenchman, and a 
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Spaniard. Nearly every profession and 
trade were represented, many of the 
members being gold miners as well. 
They did not attempt to originate a con- 
stitution—instead, they compared those 
of the States they knew, and borrowed 
and modified sections of each which 
seemed best suited to the needs of their 
new land. Slavery was excluded. The 
resulting document was an almost per- 
fect example of a State constitution. 

It was signed October 13, 1848. Copies 
were printed and carried all over Cali- 
fornia for the people to see. On Novem- 
ber 13 the general election was held, at 
which the constitution was ratified and 
representatives elected to the new State 
legislature. Edward Gilbert and George 
W. Wright were elected to serve as Con- 
gressmen. The legislature met on De- 
cember 15 in San Jose, choosing P. H. 
Burnett as Governor, and Fremont and 
Gwin as United States Senators. 

Washington found the arrival of the 
new stateless Senators extremely em- 
barrassing, and President Taylor finally 
came to their rescue by suggesting that 
they make a joint communication to 
the Congress, stressing the reasons for 
California’s need for admission to the 
Union, based on her history. The state- 
ment made a deep impression, and the 
Senate passed the bill on August 13, 
1850, with the House concurring Sep- 
tember 7. The President signed Sep- 
tember 9 and California had achieved 
her statehood. 

The century of history which we are 
celebrating today, and will continue to 
celebrate for the next two years is one 
of which all Americans can be proud. 

Today, in the air age, California is 
only a few hours away. The flowers you 
are wearing in your lapels, in honor of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, were 
growing but yesterday in our gardens. 
California, the Golden State, is one of the 
brightest stars in the constellation of the 
Union. Gentlemen, I trust that you will 
join with us today in praying that our 
celebration here of a century of peace 
and -prosperity is an omen for the 
achievement of even greater peace and 
prosperity for our entire Nation and the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, a little later in the day 
the California delegation, particularly of 
southern California, will be privileged to 
have available for the Members some 
boutonnieres which the Members may 
wear in honor of this celebration of the 
signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF GUADA- 
LUPE HIDALGO 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues from 
California, in asking the Members to 
share with us the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo which laid the cor- 
nerstone upon which California a few 
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years later became a State. It is curious 
to look back now, realizing that we are 
now represented in the Congress by 23 
Members, and to note that in 1846, Cali- 
fornia had only 10,000 people living there, 
of which it was said 2,000 were for- 
eigners, meaning that 2,000 were from 
States of the United States, and 8,000 
were of Spanish-Mexican descent. By 
1848, the population had grown to 26,000, 
and I am advised by the Census Bureau 
that the population of California has 
now grown to 8,822,688. 

Mr. Speaker, we say that there is room 
for more people, as residents or as vVis- 
itors to California, and we invite all of 
you to visit us during the celebrations 
which will mark the anniversaries be- 
ginning with the signing of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 and ex- 
tending to the admission of California as 
a State in 1850. 


CALIFORNIA CENTENNIAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, I want 
to call your attention to one thing that 
happened in California that had a great 
effect on history. That was the discov- 
ery of gold on January 24, 1848, by James 
Wilson Marshall, who was a partner of 
Captain Sutter, who, in turn, was the 
founder of the city of Sacramento. That 
started the great gold rush of 1849. It 
took about a year to get the information 
as to the discovery of gold back to the 
east coast. We had, as a result, one of 
the greatest migrations that our country 
has ever had. Curiously, California has 
had three great migrations: The gold 
rush of 1849; the migration in the thir- 
ties—the so-called Oakie and Arkie mi- 
gration—and the great migration that 
started about 1940 that has brought, in 
the last 8 years, over 3,000,000 new people 
to California from every State in the 
Union. 

The people who came to California in 
the great gold rush of 1849, and follow- 
ing, came over three different routes. 
One group came across the continent in 
covered wagons. To those of us who 
have traveled over this route by auto- 
mobile and also been off the beaten paths 
on hikes through the mountains it seems 
almost incredible that thousands of peo- 
ple, including women and children, 
should have been able to make this trip 
by ox-drawn or horse-drawn vehicles. 
Remembering that there were no roads 
and very few trails, I have frequently 
wondered how the pioneers coming 
across on the immigrant trail were able 
to finally get to California. It shows one 
what sturdy men and women America 
had in 1849. Another group came via 
the Isthmus of Panama. They took a 
boat from the Gulf of Mexico or the At- 
lantic seaboard and went to Panama, and 
they crossed the Isthmus and took an- 
other boat and went to San Francisco. 
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These pioneers also went through great 
hardships. Some of them perished of 
the heat and of disease, while awaiting 
boats, on the Isthmus of Panama, The 
third group took the long route by boat 
around the southern tip of South Amer- 
ica, via Cape Horn. 

It is very interesting to note that in 
those days the pioneers had, as one of 
their problems, the matter of law and 
order. Government, such as it was, was 
very weak, There was much disregard 
for law. In some places there was curb- 
stone justice where a group of citizens 
hastily got together to act as a jury, 
and one of the members of the com- 
munity, selected by the others, to act as 
judge, would try a man. The alleged 
criminal would be given a trial, and in 
the case of the graver crimes, if the de- 
fendant were found guilty, he would be 
hanged on the spot. This is what gave 
one of the towns the name Hangtown. 
To give force to law, vigilante commit- 
tees were organized..In other words, 
they organized to compel obedience to 
the law and put whatever force was nec- 
essary behind it to accomplish that pur- 
pose. That had a very marked effect on 
strengthening the Government and 
bringing about the law and order that 
was required. 

One other matter is of great interest 
historically. As the miners mined along 
the streams and mountains in Cali- 
fornia, they made local rules to govern 
whatever conditions arose, over which 
there might be disputes. These local 


rules that were made in California, and 
I believe in other Western States as well, 


in those early mining days furnished the 
foundation for the mining act of July 
26, 1866. The Mining Act referred to 
was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Sherman, of Ohio, and in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Julian, of In- 
diana. 

The gold of California is said to have 
largely paid the cost of the Civil War. 
California remained on the Union side, 
after a tempestuous struggle within the 
State and helped win the war by fur- 
nishing men, and also furnishing gold. 

There has been placed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp by me a series of lectures 
by Rockwell Dennis Hunt, Ph. D., a noted 
California historian. Iam sure that the 
Members and perhaps others will find 
these lectures very interesting as Pro- 
fessor Hunt describes in fascinating style 
various phases of the life in those roman- 
tic days. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues from 
California in calling the attention of the 
Members of the House to this eventful 
year, the one hundredth anniversary of 
the signing of the Treaty with Mexico 
at Guadalupe Hidalgo. It is a pleasant 
contrast to the present-day disturbances 
between nations that we have lived 
peacefully for 100 years with the great 
Republic of Mexico, with the exception 
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of one or two incidental skirmishes that 
amounted to nothing of great conse- 
quence. It is also worthy to note that 
in 1848, Abraham Lincoln was a Mem- 
ber of this House, and it is very intel- 
esting to read his statements made at 
that time about the confusion President 
Polk was in at the time the treaty was 
signed, as well as Lincoln’s historical 
comment at that time that the war was 
unnecessary and could have been avoid- 
ed. Lincoln later as President of the 
United States showed his friendliness to 
Mexico when, as a struggling Republic, 
he assisted Mexico to resist foreign im- 
perialism and become an independent 
Republic. The treaty was signed in one 
of the most historically religious build- 
ings in Mexico at Guadalupe, where, at 
the present time, there is one of the 
most beautiful church edifices on the 
North American Continent, which I 
have had the pleasure of visiting. I 
trust that the other Members of the 
House will join with us in celebrating 
this one hundredth anniversary of the 
treaty signed between Mexico and the 
United States, which later resulted in 
California becoming one of the States 
of the United States and which has since 
become one of the great sections of the 
country to which millions from all over 
the Nation have come to make their 
home. 

California now has one of the large 
delegations in Congress, with 23 Mem- 
bers, which will be increased soon due 
to the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion since the last census. 

Let us hope that the peace we have en- 
joyed with Mexico during the past 100 
years shall continue as a shining exam- 
ple of mutual understanding that can 
exist between two countries. 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress passed the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, it declared the act would 
“sustain and strengthen principles of in- 
dividual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence in Europe.” 
There is nothing in the act about helping 
Socialist governments to abolish free in- 
stitutions and saddling genuine inde- 
pendence with bureaucratic dictation. 

I have in my hand a joint release of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce and the ECA. Its final sentence 
states: 

The ERP legislation is based on the belief 
that the use and strengthening of private 
channels of trade is an important part of 
economic recovery, not only for Europe but 
for the rest of the world. 


Now that sounds fine but let us ex- 
amine the release and find out just what 
they mean by “the use and strengthen- 
ing of private channels of trade.” 

First, they tell us that European im- 
porters have to consult with their gov- 
ernments and get permission before they 
place orders for material under ECA, I 
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presume that that is the principle of in- 
dividual liberty. If their governments 
turn them down because they do not vote 
right, they are just out of luck. The 
next step in this principle of free insti- 
tutions is, of course, that each European 
government must reach an agreement 
with all the other participating govern- 
ments. After that an ECA permit has 
to be obtained. Then, when the United 
States exporter finally received his order, 
accompanied with a permit from an ERP 
importer, he still has to go to the Office 
of International Trade of our Depart- 
ment of Commerce for an export license. 
Mark this next step, I quote: “Neither 
the ECA nor any other agency of the 
Government will guarantee the granting 
of an export license simply because an 
importer in an ERP government has re- 
ceived permission from his government 
to pay for a shipment with dollars. In 
granting an export license for shipments 
to these countries, the OIT will follow its 
normal procedure.” 

Now if anyone can tell me what all this 
red tape has to do with the principles of 
“individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence in Europe” or 
anywhere else I should like to know. Mr. 
Speaker, the ERP must not be used as a 
method of using taxpayers’ money to 
manufacture red tape with which to bind 
Socialist bureaucrats onto public pay 
rolls. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee: 

May 12, 1948. 
Hon. JosEpH W. MarRTIN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the Public Lands 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 
PRESTON E. PEDEN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr.DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 592) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Preston E. PepEen, of Okla- 
homa, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Agriculture. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a further resolution (H. Res. 593) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That JoHN BELL WruiAMs, of 
Mississippi, and JOHN A. WHITAKER, of Ken- 
tucky, be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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MAKING AVAILABLE TO CONGRESS IN- 
FORMATION FROM EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 575 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of H. J. 
Res. 342, directing all executive departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government to 
make available to any and all standing, 
special, or select committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, information 
which may be deemed necessary to enable 
them to properly perform the duties dele- 
gated to them by the Congress. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the joint resolution and continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, the 
joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the joint resolution to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the joint reso- 
lution and amendments thereto to final pass- 
age without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SaBaTH], and yield myself 
such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 575 
makes in order the immediate consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 342. 
which in turn provides for directing 
all executive departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government to make 
available to any and all standing, special, 
or select committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, infor- 
mation which may be deemed neces- 
sary to enable them to properly perform 
the duties delegated to them by the Con- 
gress. If I might explain the meaning 
of this joint resolution, and the reasons 
for it, in a few short sentences, I would 
say that in recent years we have seen bu- 
reaucracy grow to such great proportions 
in the United States, and so many re- 
sponsibilities placed upon both the execu- 
tive branch and legislative branch of the 
Government, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Congress have the authority 
and power, such as this, in order to be 
certain that the will and mandates of the 
Congress are properly carried out; that 
the appropriations made by Congress are 
expended as intended, and that the ac- 
tivities of the executive branch of the 
Government, and I refer especially to its 
bureaus and agencies, be checked regu- 
larly, and that they do supply to the 
Congress the information the Congress 
must have in order to legislate intelli- 
gently. 

I have said on the floor many times in 
the past, and I repeat it now, that it is my 
opinion, under our system of govern- 
ment, and under our Constitution, the 
Congress of the United States has two 
great and grave responsibilities. I am 
not certain in my own mind which is the 
greatest or which comes first, but I do 
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know what these two great and grave 
responsibilities are. One is to legislate 
and the other is to investigate. I have 
always contended, and I do now contend, 
that no Congress can legislate properly, 
intelligently, or well unless that Congress 
is completely informed, and unless it has 
at its command all of the information 
necessary for arriving at a sound and 
good judgment. 

There has been, and perhaps there will 
always continue to be, here in this coun- 
try, a disagreement as to the rights, 
privileges and responsibilities, of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government and 
of the executive branch. Yet, having 
read with a great deal of interest a 
number of times most of the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention, I am con- 
vinced that the primary branch of our 
Government, as far as responsibilities 
are concerned, is the Congress of the 
United States—the legislative branch. I 
am convinced that this is the body, the 
Congress, which actually represents the 
people, and that it is only through the 
Congress that the people can be kept 
completely and properly informed upon 
the activities of their Government. 

I regret that it is necessary to bring 
forth a resolution like this. I am not 
at all certain that this resolution is en- 
tirely perfect in its draftsmanship. I 
am fearful, perhaps, that we should 
amend it in an instance or two. In fact, 
I personally expect to offer an amend- 
ment which will clarify the meaning of 
one particular section of the bill. I am 
sure I shall have the support of most of 
my colleagues on the committee, if not 
all. This resolution does not even di- 
rectly or indirectly stem from the so- 
called Condon case. In fact, this ques- 
tion was before the Congress long before 
the Condon case was ever heard of. Yet 
the Condon case is a perfect example of 
what we refer to in connection with the 
necessity for this legislation, where you 
have a committee established by this 
House to look into certain matters, and 
where one of the great agencies of Gov- 
ernment refuses to make available to 
that committee, even in executive ses- 
sion, the information which it seeks, and 
which the party involved in the contro- 
versy wants made public. 

I do not question the right of the 
President to do as he has done in the 
Condon case under the present law. 
There is a real question whether he has 
acted wisely, however, whether such in- 
cidents will arise in the future can easily 
be settled by the Congress adopting this 
joint resolution. However, the President 
of the United States has seen fit to take 
the papers in this particular Condon 
case from the Department of Commerce 
into his own keeping. Of course, this 
resolution, as I understand it, would not 
apply to the President himself, or any 
papers that he might have in his pos- 
session. However, I do feel that this is 
such a serious problem that it should be 
considered thoroughly by this House and 
by the Congress. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that under House Joint Resolution 342 
no committee could demand or subpena 
any papers in question unless first the 
majority of thé committee voted there- 
for; and either the Speaker of the House, 
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in case of a House committee, or the 
President of the Senate, in case of a Sen- 
ate commitee, approved the issuance of 
a subpena for the papers in question. I 
think that provision gives adequate pro- 
tection. However, there is greater pro- 
tection provided for in this bill, and that 
is that the information so obtained shall 
be kept, under majority vote of the com- 
mittee, secret and in confidence, and a 
penalty is provided for revealing any of 
the information which might be obtained 
in confidence from any branch of the 
Government, especially if that informa- 
tion is decided by a majority of the com- 
mittee to be of such import that making 
it public would be of injury to the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Therefore, I hope this resolution, mak- 
ing in order the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 342, will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed pleased that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], presenting the rule, 
acknowledges the fact and concedes to 
the President the right to refuse to de- 
liver any confidential matters or evidence 
that he believes are of importance or of a 
confidential nature. 

This matter comes to us due to the 
fact that about 2 years ago someone 
wrote an anonymous letter questioning 
the patriotism and loyalty of Dr. Edward 
Condon. 

In that connectton, may I say that I 
do not know the gentleman, and up to 
this year I do not think I ever heard of 
him, although he has held a very im- 
portant position for many years in the 
Government service. Ps 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Knowing the 
gentleman as I do and knowing he wants 
to keep the record straight—— 

Mr.SABATH. That is always my aim. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
point out that the Committee on Expendi- 
tures had this matter before it long pre- 
vious to the Dr. Condon case even be- 
came an issue, and I believe they reported 
it out before the Condon case became an 
issue. This is not based on the Condon 
case alone. 

Mr. SABATH. I know, but that com- 
mittee did not see fit to bring in, rec- 
ommend, or urge any legislation, until the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
made it anissue. The legislative commit- 
tees and the Appropriations Committee 
of this House never did have trouble ob- 
taining any information they sought. I 
never heard of any complaint from any 
legislative committee or even the Appro- 
priations Committee to whom we have 
given extraordinary power to investigate 
any complaint, that they have been un- 
able to obtain information that would be 
of interest and benefit and that was 
needed for legislative purposes. 

This matter comes to us because about 
a year and a half after this letter was 
sent about Dr. Condon and after the 
Commerce Department, under the direc- 
tion of Secretary Harriman, caused an 
investigation to be made by its special 
loyalty committee, they came to the con- 
clusion that there was no justification 
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for any such insinuation as to the Idy- 
alty of Dr. Condon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it is very 
interesting. to note that this is the first 
time in the history of this country that 
this question has ever been raised in the 
form of a bill. Seventy-nine Congresses 
have passed, and the first time a specific 
question arose was in Washington’s day. 
So, right down to the present, without 
regard to who was President or what the 
President’s party might have been, right 
down through our constitutional history 
this question has arisen, but no Con- 
gress has ever yet reported out of com- 
mittee a bill. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
this bill places the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, whoever he may be, 
and the presiding officer of the Senate, 
whoever he may be, in the place of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And under our succes- 
sion law just passed, does not the Speaker 
succeed to the Presidency, and does not 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
succeed to the Presidency? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true, but 
the gentleman is a good constitutional 
lawyer and on this great fundamental 
question I am surprise by his statement, 
coming from him. 

I want to call particular attention to 
wat this bill does. When a confidential 
paper is required by a committee of the 
House, it gives the Speaker of the House 
a veto power over the committee. The 
paper cannot be asked for unless the 
Speaker approves it. First of all, it gives 
him a veto power. Secondly, it substi- 
tutes him for the President of the United 
States, and this applies likewise to the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. This 
places the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
in the place of the President of the 
United States. You have got to realize 
what is taking place in the passage of 
this bill. Not only does it give the power 
of veto to the Presiding Officer of either 
House but it means that veto substitutes 
the Presiding Officer of the House or the 
Senate for the President of the United 
States in determining this far-reaching 
question. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish I could answer 
clearly the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; however, 
I appreciate his explanation because he 
is a member of that committee and has 
given the matter a great deal of thought. 
As a member of the Rules Committee, 
the duty of which is to call attention 
sometimes to unfair and unjustifiable 
rules that are brought in here covering 
unwarranted, unjustifiable resolutions or 
bills, I thought I would say a few words 
in this matter, although in this instance, 
of course, I am going to rely on the gen- 
tleman from Masssachusetts who, as I 
have stated, has devoted a great deal of 
thought and study to this question. As 
he stated, many times heretofore Presi- 
dents have refused to comply with a re- 
quest of the House of Representatives 
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when they in their judgment felt and 
believed the information sought was 
strictly confidential and of important 
nature. 

The Constitution provided for three 
branches of government, the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial. I shall 
not maintain that from time to time any 
mistakes have not been made by the three 
branches, and we must all realize and 
recognize the fact that there is nothing 
perfect under the sun, nor will I contend 
that, even under our democratic form 
of government, everything is perfect. 
Notwithstanding that, it is conceded that 
the democratic form of government is the 
best government devised by man. In the 
past conflicts of opinion arose between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, but it never became 
necessary for the legislative branch, or 
was it deemed necessary or expendient to 
adopt any legislation that would take 
away the powers granted to the executive 
and, judicial branches until this day. 

Mr. Speaker, frequently in the past, 
beginning with the very first adminis- 
tration of President George Washington, 
questions of jurisdiction have arisen 
between the executive and legislative 
branches, but never was it deemed nec- 
essary or expedient for the legislative 
branch to adopt any legislation that 
would take away the powers granted to 
the executive and judicial branches under 
the Constitution until this day. The rec- 
ords show that in 1796 President Wash- 
ington declined to comply with a con- 
gressional request for information. 

President Jefferson likewise refused to 
allow his Cabinet to supply documents in 
the trial of Aaron Burr. In 1825 Presi- 
dent Monroe also refused to submit to the 
House documents relating to the conduct 
of naval officers. In 1833 President 
Jackson refused to furnish the Senate a 
paper read by him to the executive de- 
partments relating to the removal of de- 
posits of public money from the Bank of 
the United States. Again in 1886 Presi- 
dent Cleveland supported his Attorney 
General’s refusal to furnish documents 
relating to the removal of a district at- 
torney. Again in 1941, the then At- 
torney General, Mr. Robert H. Jackson, 
now a Justice of the Supreme Court, re- 
fused to furnish certain reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation because 
such a disclosure of the reports could 
seriously prejudice law enforcement. 
The latest refusal of the Civil Service 
Commission and the President to make 
available certain files of the Commission 
containing confidential information com- 
pletes the long array of precedents that 
have preserved the prerogatives and 
rights of the executive branch. Yet not- 
withstanding these many precedents 
which should be known to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman], and to 
the entire membership of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, this resolution was intro- 
duced, considered, and reported by the 
committee. Aside from the precedents 
which I have cited, there have been nu- 
merous decisions and rulings by the 
Supreme Court which are set forth in the 
minority report. Therefore, Mr. Speak- 
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er, in view of the preponderance of these 
decisions made over a period of 150 years, 
it is my opinion that this resolution is 
purely of a political nature and is an 
effort to aid the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Notwithstanding the statement of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] I feel 
that the consideration of this resolution 
is due to the Condon matter because af- 
ter a year and a half the Committee on 
Un-American Activities obtained in- 
formation that an anonymous letter was 
sent to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
that the Department of Commerce had 
made an investigation and also that the 
FBI made an investigation. Notwith- 
standing all those investigations result- 
ing from an anonymous letter, none of 
the alleged charges, as I understand it, 
were proven, and the reports of all in- 
vestigative agencies indicated that there 
was no justification for questioning the 
loyalty or patriotism of Dr. Condon. But 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties sought some additional publicity, so 
they requested that they be furnished the 
report of the FBI. That request has 
been refused because under the Constitu- 
tion the President has the right to with- 
hold any information that he concludes 
is not in the public interest or may en- 
danger the safety of the country. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. Does the gentleman not 
feel that it might be possible that the 
sponsors of this legislation may be out- 
smarting theniselves in that some time in 
the future, with a Republican adminis- 
tration and a Democratic Congress, cer- 
tain Members of the Congress might 
embarrass the administration in power, 
and that this legislation may boomerang 
on them? 

Mr.SABATH. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman because the Democratic Par- 
ty has never taken any such action and 
I am sure will not do so in the future. 
This is purely a politieal gesture for poli- 
tics; purely for politics and for nothing 
else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. SABATH. As a rule the gentle- 
man does not ask questions; he makes 
insinuations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SABATH. If he would ask me a 
legitimate question and seek information, 
yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have a question. 

Mr. SABATH. He has introduced a 
resolution; he has prepared a report, and 
in addition to that has prepared an an- 
swer to the minority report. Naturally, 
I regret exceedingly that I have not been 
able to read his last answer to the minor- 
ity report since it came to my attention 
only a few minutes ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, The question is this: 
In view of what the gentleman said about 
this legislation proving or might prove 
to be a boomerang and might aid a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, if that ever happened 


will 
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again, having a Republican President, 
does the gentleman not think that he 
ought to, from a political standpoint, 
support us? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do not play 
politics with important matters. This 
is a constitutional question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
& moment ago it was a political question. 

Mr. SABATH. It is political on the 
part of the Republicans. I hope that 
the Democratic Party will never lend 
itself to any cheap political activities as 
has been suggested. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I would like to finish. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. SABATH. Of course, the gentle- 
man has been manifestly fair at all times. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman wants 
to be absolutely fair, and I know that 
he did not intend to say that this was 
a political bill, because such distinguished 
gentlemen on the committee as Mr. 
Lanuam, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Witson of 
Texas on the minority side signed the 
majority report on this bill. Certainly 
the gentleman does not want to accuse 
Members over there of playing politics, 
I am sure. 

Mr. SABATH. Unfortunately we have 
on this side some gentlemen who are not 
as progressive and who do not always try 
to preserve the rights and privileges of 
the membership of this House and also 
who have been found frequently to co- 
operate and vote with the reactionary 
Republicans. Of course, that is their 
right. They are Members of Congress. 
They have been elected, and that is their 
prerogative to vote in accordance with 
their conscience. I said “conscience.” 
Well, perhaps sometimes it is not due to 
their conscience, but because they have 
been misled frequently, and that is the 
reason. If they had real information at 
all times they would not have cooperated 
with you gentlemen on the left as they 
have from time to time. In this case, if 
they had been aware of the underlying 
reason for this resolution, and that this 
resolution aims to interfere with the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government (in 
violation of the Constitution) , Iam satis- 
fied their names would have not been 
found on the majority report. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein two editorials and one or 
two articles on this question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I still must insist that 
this is a political resolution, because 
former Secretary Harriman and the 
newly appointed Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Sawyer, who only a few days ago 
examined the report, came to the same 
conclusion as former Secretary Harri- 
man, that there is nothing in the FBI 
report that would in any way reflect upon 
the honesty or loyalty of Dr. Condon. 
But, Dr. Condon himself urged that 
this report be made public; consequently 
I know and I am Satisfied that there 
cannot be anything against this man who 
has served the country in important 
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capacities for so many years. Notwith- 
standing his request, the President still 
feels that it is his sworn duty under the 
Constitution to refuse to comply with the 
request, believing that the information 
sought may not be for the best interests 
of the country, and the chances are he 
very likely feels that the request has been 
made merely to make more capital and 
give more publicity to the Condon case 
and strengthen, perhaps, the position 
of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to a pro- 
vision in the reported joint resolution 
which was not in the resolution origi- 
nally introduced by the gentleman from 
Michigan. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. When, by virtue of section 1, any 
committee of the Congress shall have re- 
ceived information, books, records, or memo- 
randa from any of the departments, agen- 
cies, Secretaries, or individuals in pursu- 
ance of a request made under the authority 
of said section, it shall forthwith, by ma- 
jority vote of the membership of said com- 
mittee, determine what, if any, part of such 
information shall be made public and what 
part shall be deemed to be confidential, and 
it shall thereafter be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of said committee or any employee 
thereof or any other individual obtaining 
knowledge of such information because of 
the disclosure of such information to said 
committee to divulge or to make known in 
any manner whatever not provided by law 
to any person any part of the information 
so disclosed to said committee and which 
has by said committee been declared to be 
confidential; and any offense against the 
foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
1 year, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 


I am surprised that they did not make 
the penalty 10 years imprisonment and 
a fine of $10,000. Do you know that this 
penal clause applies to Members of Con- 
gress, employees of Congress, and to 
members of the press? You always say 
you are for a frer press and desire to pro- 
tect the press, but this is something that 
applies to the press and would subject 
any newspaperman who would publish 
any such information to fine and impris- 
onment, and any Member of Congress or 
employees of Congress who might give 
out such information would also be sub- 
ject to these penalty provisions. 

I hope you will give this proposal seri- 
ous consideration before you vote for the 
rule, although I suspect that you will 
again do the wrong thing, as you have 
been doing right along since you came 
into power; but it will not continue much 
longer, I hope. However, the people will 
soon have an opportunity to vote on 
your record, and they will find that this 
legislation, among other similar pieces 
of legislation, has been brought in for the 
purpose of delaying legislation the peo- 
ple are seeking and pleading for, such as 
legislation for housing and education, 
legislation for relief from the high cost of 
living, and other legislation in the inter- 
est of the people. I know what the result 
will be, notwithstanding that you feel 
that you have a chance in the next elec- 
tion. When the people are made familiar 
with your record and your actions I know 
they will again return to this House a 
majority of Democrats, who have at all 
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times and will in the future have the 
rights and interest of the people as well 
as the country at heart. 

Under the permission given me, I in- 
sert an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington News of May 7, entitled “A Good 
Bill to Kill,” as follows: 

A GOOD BILL TO KILL 

Congress should not try to assume power 
to force confidential information out of the 
Government’s executive agencies. 

Representative CirarE Horrman, Republi- 
can of Michigan, wants Congress to do that. 
He is pushing a bill to compel officials and 
employees of the executive agencies to give 
congressional committees any information 
and. records the committees see fit to 
demand. 

If Congress enacts that measure, over the 
Presidential veto it surely would provoke, the 
issue it raises is certain to be carried to the 
courts. We have little doubt that the courts 
would knock out the proposed law as an un- 
constitutional attempt, by one branch of the 
Government, to invade the authority of an- 
other equal and coordinate branch. 

The President, who heads the executive 
agencies, should require them to give com- 
mittees of Congress all information that can 
be given safely and properly and that is 
essential to intelligent work by the legisla- 
tive branch. But, we think, final responsi- 
bility for deciding what is safe and proper 
to give must remain with the President. 

Even Mr. Horrman recognizes one serious 
danger. That is that information “detri- 
mental to the country,” once it reached a 
committee, might leak out into general circu- 
lation. But against it he proposes an equally 
dangerous “safeguard.” His bill provides 
that any committee, by majority vote, could 
put its own seal of secrecy on any informa- 
tion received from an executive agency. That 
having been done, any Congressman or Gov- 
ernment employee who disclosed such infor- 
mation or any newspaper reporter who pub- 
lished it could be fined $1,000, sent to jail for 
&@ year, or both. 

A committee majority, desirous of sup- 
pressing information that the public ought 
to have, could make fine use of a provision 
like that. It could adopt its own definition 
of “detrimental to the country,” and so un- 
dertake to muzzle all Members of Congress 
and all reporters. 

With or without this provision in it, the 
Hoffman bill would invite abuses worse than 
any abuse of executive secrecy is likely to 
be. Congress ought to kill this bill and so 
avoid a legislative blunder which, even 
though the courts probably would correct it, 
would subject Congress to much thoroughly 
deserved criticism. ’ 


I also include as part of my remarks 
an editorial under the heading “Legis- 
lative blackjack,” which appeared in the 
Washington Star of May 7: 


LEGISLATIVE BLACKJACK 


If the House committee headed by Repre- 
sentative HorrmMaNn were to succeed in its 
effort to set up fines and prison terms for 
Members of Congress and reporters who 
“leak” confidential information, it probably 
would be necessary to build new jails to 
accommodate the offenders. But that ap- 
parently is not going to happen. For the 
proposal is a silly one, and responsible Mem- 
bers of the House have indicated that they 
recognize it as being silly. 

There is another and more serious aspect 
of this bill. It authorizes and directs all 
Officials and employees of all executive de- 
partments and agencies created by Congress 
to turn over to congressional committees, 
when certain conditions have been met, any 
information, records, etc., in their posses- 
sion. For example, this bill, if it became 
law, would require the Secretary of Com- 
merce to surrender the Condon file to the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities, de- 
spite the fact that his superior, the Presi- 
dent, has forbidden him to do so. And if 
the Secretary, acting on instructions from 
the President, should refuse to give up the 
file, then it would be he, and not the Presi- 
dent, who wopild be in the position of vio- 
lating the law. Thus, the effect of this bill 
would be to drive a wedge between the Presi- 
dent and his subordinates in the executive 
branch, to make these subordinates amen- 
able to the will of Congress rather than to 
the orders of the President. 

The avowed purpose of the bill is to enable 
Congress to obtain information it needs to 
legislate intelligently and it cannot be de- 
nied that this raises a real problem. It is 
conceivable that an arbitrary President might 
use his power over his subordinates to with- 
hold from Congress information which it 
ought to have. The fact is, however, that 
many Presidents, beginning with George 
Washington, have refused to submit certain 
information to Congress and it can hardly 
be said that these refusals have made it im- 
possible for Congress to function intelli- 
gently. The solution of this problem lies 
not in an intrusion by Congress into the 
domain of the Executive, but in the employ- 
ment of a sense of reason by both parties. 

A President ought to make necessary infor- 
mation available to the Congress and gen- 
erally he does. On the other hand, there are 
certain kinds of information, such as the Con- 
don file, some FBI reports, etc., which cought 
to be withheld and Congress ought not to 
‘attempt to obtain such data by use of a leg- 
islative blackjack. 

In addition, there is, of course, grave ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of this bill. 
But it ought not to go to that test. It should 
be killed by the Senate, if not by the House. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading these arti- 
cles, I do not see how any fair-minded 
Member of Congress can vote for this 
resolution.” They clearly and forcefully 
show why the House resolution should be 
defeated. However, as I have stated, I 
know the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, who appeared before 
the Committee on Rules and ably gave 
convincing reasons for opposing this res- 
olution, and who has given study to the 
question of the constitutionality of the 
proposed bill, will be able when he takes 
the floor to convince a majority of the 
membership that the resolution should 
not pass. 

In conclusion, may I call the attention 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HoFrrMan], as well as the members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, to 
House Concurrent Resolution 156, which 
I introduced on March 11 and on which, 
unfortunately, up to now I have been un- 
able to obtain consideration. This reso- 
lution provides a procedure for the guid- 
ance of committees of the House as to 
the conduct of hearings and a means as 
to obtaining evidence for their use. The 
resolution is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 156 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the following 
provisions of this concurrent resolution are 
adopted as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively. 

Sec. 2. Any person who believes that testi- 
mony or other evidence given in a public 
hearing before any committee tends to de- 
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fame him or otherwise adversely affect his 
reputation may file with the committee a 
sworn statement, concerning such testimony, 
which shall be made a part of the record of 
such hearing. 

Sec. 3. Such a person shall in addition have 
the right (a) to testify personally in his 
own behalf; (b) to have the committee se- 
cure the appearance of witnesses requested 
by him for the purpose of testifying in his 
behalf, and to examine such witnesses, either 
personally or by counsel, but no more than 
four such witnesses shall be called; and (c) 
to have the committee secure the appearance 
of witnesses whose testimony adversely af- 
fected him, and to cross-examine such wit- 
nesses, either personally or by counsel, but 
such cross-examination shall be limited to 
1 hour as to any one witness. 

Sec. 4. Any person who wishes to avail 
himself of the rights accorded by section 3 
shall, within 30 days of the receipt by the 
committee of the testimony complained of, 
file a petition with the committee requesting 
the fixing of a time and place for the receiv- 
ing of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
examination and designating the witnesses 
to be summoned. Such a petition shall be 
accémpanied by the sworn statement of the 
petitioner that the petition is not filed for 
the purpose of delaying or obstructing the 
work of the committee, but because his repu- 
tation has been unjustifiably damaged or 
otherwise adversely affected by false accusa- 
tions or inference. The committee shall, 
within 10 days after the receipt of such a 
petition, fix a time and place for the receiv- 
ing of testimony or the conduct of cross- 
examination, which time shall not be later 
than 30 days after the receipt of the petition, 
and shall secure the appearance at such time 
and place of the witnesses designated in the 
petition. 

Sec. 5. Any witness summoned at a public 
or private hearing before any committee shall 
have the right to be accompanied by coun- 
sel. Such counsel shall be allowed to ob- 
serve the hearing, but shall not be allowed 
to participate therein or to advise the wit- 
ness while on the witness stand unless the 
committee, in its discretion, shall otherwise 
determine. 

Src, 6. In the conduct of hearings, the evi- 
dence received shall, so far as possible, be 
relevant and germane to the subject of the 
hearing. 

Sec. 7. If the testimony of a witness at a 
private or public hearing before any commit- 
tee is reported stenographically, such wit- 
ness shall be entitled to a stenographic 
transcript of such testimony upon payment 
of the cost of the transcript. 

Sec. 8. A committee shall not publish or 
file any report, interim or final, unless and 
until a meeting of the committee has been 
called upon proper notice and such report 
has been approved by a majority of those 
voting at such meeting. 

Sec. 9. No committee or employee thereof 
shall publish or file any statement or re- 
port alleging misconduct by, or otherwise ad- 
versely commenting on, any person unless 
and until such person has been advised of 
the alleged misconduct or adverse comment 
and has been given a reasonable opportunity 
to present to the committee a sworn state- 
ment with respect thereto as provided in 
section 2. 

Src. 10. No member or employee of a com- 
mittee shall, for compensation, speak, lec- 
ture, or write about the committee, its pur- 
poses, procedures, accomplishments, or re- 
ports during the existence of the committee 
and while he is a member of the committee 
or in its employ, 

Sec. 11. As used in this concurrent resolu- 
tion, the term “committee” includes a stand- 
ing or select committee of either House of 
Congress, a joint committee of the two 
Houses, and a duly authorized subcommmit- 
tee of any of the foregoing. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I had not 
wanted to participate in this discussion, 
but I refuse to run away from a plain 
duty, or to suppress a conviction, so pro- 
found as that entertained by me on the 
general question here involved. The 
committee sponsoring this resolution is 
wrestling with a problem, upon the right 
solution of which the peace and security 
of our country may depend. While I 
have some misgivings with regard to the 
power of the Congress to compel the pro- 
duction of the Hoover letter, I cannot 
associate myself with any effort to de- 
feat the committee in its effort to secure 
evidence which might properly influence 
action that it should take. 

This tender consideration for the Con- 
stitution, so often expressed by people 
who have for years been endeavoring to 
liquidate and wipe out this Committee 
on Un-American Activities, which is 
striving so desperately to rid our country 
of those influences and of those people, 
who, like termites, are boring away 
night and day in the endeavor to under- 
mine and destroy the institutions which 
we so greatly love, arouses my suspicions. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Do you not feel that 
the President of the United States is a 
patriotic and loyal citizen, having the 
best interests of the country at heart and 
that he would feel that if it were for the 
best interests of the country, he would 
have released ‘that before? 

Mr. COX. The press reports that the 
President has had this letter transmitted 
to the White House, and that he now 
carries it closely hugged to his bosom. 
To me, if that be true, it is something 
which I greatly regret. It is an unfa- 
vorable light that is turned upon the 
Chief Executive and compels me to say 
again that we have too often found in 
high places in the Government people 
who have gone to the extreme in the 
endeavor to safeguard and protect the 
alleged right of people who are trying to 
take advantage of the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, to wreck and de- 
stroy it. It may be that Congress is 
taking an extreme move in pressing for 
the adoption of this resolution. If, how- 
ever, it errs, it errs in the interest of try- 
ing to preserve the country. I regret 
that the President has challenged the 
right of the Congress to see this letter. 
It is this that has brought forth this 
resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As the gentleman 
knows, I am a member of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. I was 
not a member of the subcommittee that 
investigated this Condon matter. If Dr. 
Condon had asked the Department of 
Commerce to submit this letter months 
ago, he would not be suffering the em- 
barrassment that he is today. 

I want to say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sapatn] that 
while the Committee on Un-American 
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Activities has taken ail the abuse of dis- 
loyal, communistic elements in this coun- 
try, it has probably done more to protect 
American institutions than any other 
committee Congress ever created. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in the re- 
marks I make in Committee of the Whole 
I may include the report of a commit- 
tee some years ago and other excerpts 
and court decisions and quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. , 

There was no objection. 


MAKING AVAILABLE TO CONGRESS IN- 
FORMATION FROM EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 342. 
Pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time may be equally 
divided between the majority and mi- 
nority. 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides for 
the division of time. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the resolution (H. J. Res. 
342) directing all executive departments 
‘and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to make available to any and all 
standing, special, or select committees 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, information which may be 
deemed necessary to enable them to prop- 
erly perform the duties delegated to them 
by the Congress, with Mr. ALLEN of Illi- 
nois in the chair. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Obviously, a quo- 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 61] 

Andersen, Gallagher Mitchell 

H. Carl Gore Morrison 
Andresen, Griffiths Mundt 

August H. Hartley Murdock 
Andrews, N.Y. Hébert Norton 
Arends Hedrick O’Toole 
Barrett Heffernan Pfeifer 
Battle Hendricks Philbin 
Bell Herter Ploeser 
Bender Holifield Plumley 
Boykin Jarman Powell 
Buchanan Jenkins, Pa. Regan 
Buckley Johnson, Okla. Rich 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Rohrbough 
Byrne, N. Y. Jones, N.C. Rooney 
Carroll Kearney Scoblick 
Celler Kearns Sheppard 
Clark Kee Short 
Clevenger Kefauver Sikes 
Clippinger Kirwan Smith, Wis. 
Dawson, Ill. Lane Stigler 
Deane Larcade Stratton 
Delaney Lemke Taber 
D’Ewart Lewis, Ky. Taylor 
Dingell Ludlow Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Lusk Welch 
Domengeaux Lyle West 
Dorn McConnell Whitaker 
Douglas McCulloch Wilson, Ind. 
Ellis Meade, Md. ‘ood 
Engle, Calif. Miller, Calif. 


Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 342, finding 
itself without a quorum, he caused the 
roll to be called, when 341 Members re- 
sponded to their names, disclosing that a 
quorum was present, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees for 
printing in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Horrman] for 2 hours 
and the gentleman from Massachuetts 
{Mr. McCormack] for 2 hours. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 342 is an effort, by over- 
all legislation, to make available to every 
committee of the Senate and the House, 
under certain circumstances, informa- 
tion in the possession of the executive 
departments which is necessary to enable 
the Congress to carry out the duties im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution. 

The resolution does not grow out of the 
Condon or any other single incident. 

It is an effort to avoid what will other- 
wise in the future be piecemeal legislation 
made necessary whenever a conflict arises 
between the Congress and the Executive 
Departments as to the availability of 
specific information. 

It is an attempt to enact legislation 
which, when interpreted by the courts, 
will give both the Congress and the exec- 
utive departments a final answer and a 
guide for the settlement of numerous in- 
evitable disputes which otherwise will 
arise. 
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WHAT IT IS NOT 


The resolution has, by certain editors, 
columnists, and radio commentators, 
been assailed as an infringement upon 
the powers of the Executive and as an 
abridgement of a free press. 

Permit me to point out the inaccuracy 
of their statements, the unsoundness of 
their conclusions, by a statement of what 
the resolution is not. 

(a) The resolution in no way seeks in- 
formation from any individual holding 
an office created by the Constitution. 

Neither by its terms nor by implica- 
tion does the resolution seek information 
from the President or from any member 
of the judiciary. It asks that the com- 
mittees of the Congress be given infor- 
mation which is in the possession of the 
Government departments, agencies, and 
boards created by congressional action or 
which exist only by virtue of congres- 
sional appropriations. 

(b) It does not abridge the freedom of 
the press because, by no possible con- 
struction, will it make unavailable to the 
press information which it heretofore 
has been able to obtain. 

There always has been some abridge- 
ment of the press. 

FREE SPEECH AND A FREE PRESS 


The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that the Congress 
shall make no law “abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press,” has 
never and does not now mean that the 
individual may say, or that the press 
may print, everything which either de- 
sires. 

An example is found in title 18 of the 
code which contains provisions making 
it a criminal offense to exercise the right 
of free speech or a free press if the ef- 
fect thereof be to, among other things, 
incite insurrection, carry on certain cor- 
respondence with foreign governments; 
to interfere with, impair or influence the 
loyalty, morale or discipline of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States; to ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the Government 
by force. 

Chapter 4 of title 50 of the code, some- 
times known as the Espionage Act, 
makes it a crime to unlawfully obtain, 
or permit to be obtained, information 
affecting the national defense or to utter 
disloyal words in time of war. 

If it be said these restrictions on the 
right of free speech and a free press 
apply only in time of war, other limita- 
tions of the abridgment of the right of 
a free press may be cited. Section 1305 
of title 19 of the code prohibits the im- 
porting of any book, pamphlet, writing, 
print, picture or drawing which contains 
information detrimental to the national 
welfare. It prohibits the importation of 
obscene books, pamphlets, papers, and 
so forth. 

A better known example is found in 
the Federal and State laws which pre- 
vent the disclosure of grand jury pro- 
ceedings. 

The statute which created the Atomic 
Energy Commission makes it a criminal 
offense to disclose certain information. 

The Internal Revenue Code, which 
makes available to the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, to the House Ways and 
Means Committee or to a select commit- 
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tee of the Senate or House specially au- 
thorized to investigate returns, or to a 
joint committee so authorized, sitting in 
executive session, certain information, 
makes it unlawful for any employee or 
officer of the United States to divulge or 
make known certain information. 

Subdivision (f) of section 55 of title 26 
of the Code further provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to print or 
publish in any manner whatever not pro- 
vided by law certain information con- 
tained in tax returns. Subsequent sub- 
divisions of the same subsection provide 
that the officers or employees of any 
State or any political subdivision thereof, 
and any shareholder who divulges infor- 
mation obtained from certain tax re- 
turns, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 1 year, or both. Those pro- 
visions have been the law of the land for 
almost 10 years. Permit me to give you 
the words of the statute: 

PENALTIES FOR DISCLOSING INFORMATION 


1. Federal employees and other persons: 
It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy 
collector, agent, clerk, or other officer or 
employee of the United States to divulge or 
to make known in any manner whatever not 
provided by law to any person the amount 
or source of income, profits, losses, expendi- 
tures, or any particular thereof, set forth or 
disclosed in any income return, or to permit 
any income return or copy thereof or any 
book containing any abstract or particulars 
thereof to be seen or examined by any person 
except as provided by law; and it shall be 
unlawful for any person to print or publish 
in any manner whatever not provided by law 
any income, profits, losses, or expenditures 
appearing in any income return; and any 
offense against the foregoing provision shall 
be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion 
of the court; and if the offender be an officer 
or employee of the United States he shall be 
dismissed from office or discharged from em- 
ployment. 

(1) State employees: Any officer, employee, 
or agent of any State or political subdivision, 
who divulges (except as authorized in para- 
graph 2 of subsection (b), or when called 
upon to testify in any judicial or adminis- 
trative proceeding to which the State or po- 
litical subdivision, or such State or local offi- 
cial, body, or commission, as such, is a party) 
any information acquired by him through an 
inspection permitted him or another under 
paragraph 2 of subsection (b) shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall upon conviction 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

Shareholders: Any shareholder who pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section is 
allowed to examine the return of any corpor- 
ation, and who makes known in any manner 
whatever not provided by law the amount 
or source of income, profits, losses, expendi- 
tures, or any particular thereof, set forth or 
disclosed in any such return, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding 1 year, or both. 


The precedent for the penalty imposed 
by the resolution upon any individual 
who discloses information obtained un- 
der this resolution which has been de- 
clared to be confidential is found in the 
Code, title 26, section 55 (f). 

To me it seems absurd to argue that if 
this resolution is adopted and under it 
information is given to a congressional 
committee, the determination by that 
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committee that a portion of that infor- 
mation shall not be given to the press 
is an unlawful abridgment of a free 
press. Every Member of the House, 
every reporter, editor, columnist, and 
radio commentator who is worth his salt 
knows from daily experier.ce that the 
Senate frequently goes into executive 
session, committees of the Senate and of 
the House hold executive sessions and 
that what transpires at those sessions is, 
in theory at least, secret. 
NOT AN ABRIDGMENT OF A FREE PRESS 


The charge that the committee or its 
chairman is attempting by this resolu- 
tion to abridge a free press is, in view of 
the record of the committee and its 
chairman, ridiculous, 

The committee has probably held few- 
er executive sessions than any other 
committee of either body. The chair- 
man of the committee believes that the 
best way of dealing with any problem 
which calls for action by the Congress is 
to publicly put the facts on the record. 
The only exceptions to that rule are in- 
stances when the committee ‘is dealing 
with information, the disclosure of 
which, the armed forces insist and the 
committee believes, would endanger the 
national security, or when a committee 
is marking up a bill and publicity could 
only’result in delay and confusion grow- 
ing out of irrelevant and perhaps inces- 
sant interruptions. 

The committee reporting out this reso- 
lution has been extremely jealous of any 
attempt to abridge the right of the press. 

One outstanding example will prove 
the point. Not long ago, the Security 
Advisory Board of the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee, acting under 
Executive Order 9835, put out a docu- 
ment prescribing minimum standards for 
the handling and transmission of classi- 
fied information in executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That document restricted the 
disclosure of, among other, “confiden- 
tial” information. 

Confidential information was defined 
as follows: 

The term “confidential” as used herein ap- 
plies to information, the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which, although not endangering 
the national security, would be prejudicial 
to the interests or prestige of the Nation or 
any governmental activity thereof, or would 
cause serious administrative embarrassment 
or difficulty, or would be of advantage to a 
foreign nation. 


Under that definition, had it become 
effective, the press would have been pro- 
hibited from disclosing any information 
which, in the opinion of the Administra- 
tor, would “cause serious administrative 
embarrassment.” 

There, permit me to say to the gentle- 
men of the press, was a real abridgment 
of a free press. 

Who, may I ask, came to the defense 
of a free press? None other than the 
ranking majority member of the com- 
mittee which reported this resolution— 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

At his request, the chairman appointed 
a subcommittee; the gentleman from 
Ohio asked the departments to with- 
hold or revise the document; hearings 
were held; the proposed restrictions were 
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revised and finally representatives of 
the departments and of the press agreed 
upon a voluntary censorship of informa- 
tion which might be obtained from the 
departments. 

For his part in detecting and calling 
attention to the proposed regulations as 
an abridgment of the press, Mr. Nat. S. 
Finney was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
of the year. 

To date, the only medal or certificate 
of merit which has been awarded to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEenper] for 
the outstanding meritorious service 
which he rendered in this instance has 
been condemnation and criticism from 
certain editorial writers who oppose the 
adoption of this resolution. 

To prove that the adoption and the 
enforcement of the resolution will result 
not in abridgment of a free press but in 
an enlargement of the freedom of the 
press, it is but necessary to state the facts 
as they now exist. 

As every reporter knows, in his quest 
for news he frequently is confronted by 
a door closed by some subordinate in an 
executive department. He is politely, 
but firmly, told that the information 
sought is confidential. The door remains 
closed, the information is not available. 
If this resolution becomes the law of the 
land, the information which has been 
denied the press will, under certain con- 
ditions, become available to a committee 
of the Congress. 

Some editors, columnists, and radio 
commentators scream that a committee 
of Congress has then set itself up as a 
censor of public news. Assuming that to 
be true, it still follows that the Congress 
has obtained from the executive depart- 
ments information which before was de- 
clared to be confidential and secret by 
someone in the executive departments. 
Having obtained that information, the 
committee then has the authority, by a 
majority vote, to decide whether the prior 
action of the executive department in 
declaring the information to be confi- 
dential and secret should be sustained or 
whether a portion of it or all of it should 
be given to the press. 

The effect of the resolution will be to 
pry loose from the departments that 
which has heretofore been secret, to re- 
view it through the action of a majority 
of the committee and, if experience is 
any guide, the net result will be a release 
to the press of a large part of the infor- 
mation which, without the resolution 
and the action of a congressional com- 
mittee, it would have been unable to get. 

IN PRACTICAL OPERATION 


This resolution will widen the field, 
add to the volume of information which 
will be available to the press in practice, 
instead of resulting in an abridgment, 
of a free press. 

It is an extension of the ability of the 
press to obtain information. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


Permit a brief restatement of the pur- 
pose of the resolution. 

It is to make available to the Congress 
information withheld by the executive 
departments which the Congress deems 
to be necessary and to enable it to prop- 
erly perform the legislative duties im- 
posed upon it by the Constitution. 
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Has the Congress under the Consti- 
tution the power to enact legislation 
compelling the executive departments to 
make available the required informa- 
tion? 

For years, Federal statutes have au- 
thorized the chairman, and recently the 
members, of congressional committees 
to administer an oath. For almost 10 
years, section 192, title 2, of the United 
States Code has provided that— 

Every person who having been summoned 
as a witness by the authority of either House 
of Congress to give testimony or to produce 
pepers upon any matter under inquiry be- 
fore either House, or any joint committee 
established by a joint or concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, or any 
committee of either House of Congress, wil- 
fully makes default, or -who, having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than 
$100 and imprisonment in a common jail for 
not less than 1 month nor more than 12 
months. 


That statute, as you will note, does not 
exempt any member of the Executive 
department from being sworn as a wit- 
ness, nor does it make any mention of the 
right of anyone to refuse to answer any 
question pertinent to the inquiry, because 
someone in an executive department has 
declared the information sought to be 
either secret or confidential. 

Section 652 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, which was enacted more 
than 35 years ago, provides that— 


The right of persons employed in the civil 


service of the United States, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to petition Con- 
gress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish 
information to either House of Congress, or 
to any committee or member thereof, shall 
not be denied or interfered with. 


Those statutes have been upheld by 
the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

Strange, indeed, would it be if those 
in the departments created by congres- 
sional acts, existing only because of con- 
tinued congressional appropriations, had 
the right to deny to the agency which 
created them, which, from year to year 
breathes life into them through con- 
tinued Federal appropriations, informa- 
tion necessary to enable Congress to de- 
termine the necessity for their continued 
existence, to learn whether they were 
properly exercising the functions im- 
posed upon them, whether they were 
honestly spending the money which Con- 
gress gives to them. 

Is the creature greater than its cre- 
ator? Can a department whose very 
existence depends upon the action of the 
Congress refuse to tell the Congress what 
it is doing, how and for what purpose it 
is spending public funds? Neither the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Justice nor the Department of Com- 
merce are created by the Constitution. 
Each and all of the departments and 
agencies exist because of the action of 
the Congress. The Congress, if it so de- 
sires, can abolish those departments. 
Does it not follow then that it has the 
authority to make and procure informa- 
tion in the possession of those depart- 
ments? Just when and where did the 
executive departments get the idea that 
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they were above and beyond the reach of 
the Congress? 

But why prolong the discussion? Ever 
since, and long before the adoption of the 
Constitution, legislative bodies exercised 
the power here sought to be used. A 
clear and authoritative statement of the 
right of the Congress to enact this pro- 
posed legislation has been given us by 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of McGrain v. 
Daugherty (273 U. S. 135). 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Assuming that this res- 
olution is adopted and passed by both 
Houses of Congress and the President is 
required to sign it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Assuming he vetoes it 
and it is ultimately passed over his veto 
so as to become law and it goes into oper- 
ation. Then the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities directs an execu- 
tive department to turn over a letter or a 
file and the President immediately directs 
that executive agency not to doit. What 
then happens, if anything? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Nothing, except as 
the decision of the President may be 
changed by public opinion. I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress has any author- 
ity over the President of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes additional. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Our next step is to 
impeach the President of the United 
States. ; 

Mr. KEEFE. Outside of the question 
of impeachment, there is nothing that 
can be done? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not that I know of. 
Inasmuch as the office of President is 
created by the Constitution I know of no 
way by which the Congress can reach 
him except, as the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania says, by impeachment. 

Mr. KEEFE. As I understand it, Con- 
gress passed a resolution directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to turn over to 
the House for inspection the so-called 
Condon letter. The President directed 
the Secretary.of Commerce not to turn 
that over, and he refused to turn the 
letter over to the committee in the face 
of a specific direction from the House 
arising from the passage of that resolu- 
tion. Now we are asked to pass this 
resolution, and a similar situation occurs. 
Nothing happens, except as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania indicated—the 
Congress, in its wisdom, based upon that 
simple fact, desires to initiate impeach- 
ment proceedings, thereby try to im- 
peach the President. Now I am asking 
the gentleman if that is not exactly the 
situation that confronts us in connection 
with what is a very well-intentioned 
effort to protect what is conceived to be 
the proper sphere of influence and activ- 
ity of the Congress and what would come 
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about as a result of passing this reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not think so. 
Assuming this resolution becomes the law 
of the land and it is upheld by the Su- 
preme Court, if a congressional commit- 
tee makes proper demand upon the ex- 
ecutive department to turn over some- 
thing, and it refuses, under this resolu- 
tion as I expect it will be amended, the 
executive or the individual in the ex- 
ecutive department so refusing would be 
subject to a penalty. I cannot conceive 
of any man being in the Presidential 
office who will follow a course similar to 
that taken by the present Executive 
when he called for the return of that 
letter. I do not believe public opinion 
will permit a repetition of that practice. 
I do not believe that any man in the 
White House, after he realizes what a 
move of that sort means, and after pas- 
sage of a resolution like this and its 
interpretation by the Court, will have the 
hardihood, if I may use that word in 
preference to another more harsh term, 
to follow that course. I cannot believe 
that possible. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Does the gentleman 
have any opinion as to how the present 
Supreme Court might rule on this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I am talking at 
the moment about the passage of this 
resolution and not its future construc- 
tion. All the Congress can do is to carry 
out its obligation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask-the gen- 
tleman about a matter that I am a little 
doubtful whether it comes under the 
jurisdiction of his committee. Com- 
plaints have bean made to me that the 
Civil Service Commission has, without 
consulting Congress, eliminated the re- 
quirement for an applicant to submit a 
photograph or fingerprints, and as a re- 
sult they have professionals who stand 
examinations for other people. Now, 
members of the fire department of this 
city, whose names I will not give, came 
to me less than a week ago and said that 
their fire department was being stacked 
in that manner. I am just wondering 
if the gentleman’s committee would have 
a right to go into that and investigate 
and see how far-reaching that practice 
is. Again, you remember they abolished 
our counter-intelligence system, and it 
seems to me that the pay rolls of some 
of these bureaus are being stacked with 
the most incompetent individuals of any 
who ever stood the examination. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Iam trying to discuss 
this resolution, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

I hope that my good friend will not 
point out additional duties for our com- 
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mittee. We are down 200 miles ynder 
the sea now. Please let us go ahead. 

Mr. RANKIN. Maybe I will wake up 
some other committee. _ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; if it has to do 
with this resolution. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman, in giv- 
ing an example a moment ago, said that 
if the committee should by a majority 
vote request certain papers and the 
Officials would refuse, that the official 
would be subject to punishment. As I 
understand the resolution, it would re- 
quire not only a majority vote of the 
committee, but the approval of the 
Speaker before the law could be in- 
voked; is that correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. So that there would be 
for the protection, let us say, of any of- 
ficial not only the requirement of the 
majority of the committee, but the con- 
sidered judgment to be expressed through 
his approval of the duly elected Speaker 
oi the House of Representatives who has, 
by recent law, become the successor to 
the Presidency itself before the procedure 
here could be invoked; am I correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. That provision was written 
into the resolution to quiet the fears of 
those very, very—maybe “timid” is not 
quite the word—people who think or who 
presume that the Members of Congress 
have less intelligence, less discretion, less 
patriotism than the employees in the 
executive departments. That is why it 
was put in there, to quiet the fears, as I 
say, of those who might think that the 
Congress may go widely astray. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Is that not a safeguard 
against the encroachment of the rights 
of the citizen that takes away from the 
House the power to act freely in such 
matters; in other words, if the House 
should determine that evidence called 
for by a committee should be produced, 
then should the right to get it be con- 
ditioned upon the sanction of the presid- 
ing officer? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps not. Per- 
haps the gentleman is right. I am in- 
clined to agree he is right, but I have 
attempted to explain why it was put in 
there. But there are so many people 
who are so doubtful, who are so fearful 
of your intelligence and mine, of your 
patriotism and mine, that they do not 
want to trust the Congress. They will 
elect us, and then someone in some other 
district, perhaps unaware of our stand- 
ing at home, comes along and says that 
the Congress as a whole is not to be 
trusted. 

But let me continue the discussion 
of our authority to obtain information 
from the executive departments. 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court—United States Reports, 
volume 273—McGrain against Daugh- 
erty, decided on January 17, 1927, un- 
equivocably holds that the Constitution, 
directly or by implication, gives the Con- 
gress the authority to obtain, from what- 
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ever source it may be desired, informa- 
tion necessary to enable it to carry out 
the duties imposed upon it by that 
instrument. True, in the case of Mally 
S. Daugherty, brother of the Attorney 
General, he was not an employee of the 
executive department. The case, how- 
ever, announces the principle that a 
committee of either House investigating 
the activities of one employed in Ex- 
ecutive departments, has the right to ob- 
tain any and all information necessary 
to enable it to legislate, to check on the 
manner in which the funds appropriated 
by it are spent, the manner in which the 
laws enacted by it are administered. 

Twice in the opinion the Court stated 
the issue. On page 154 of the opinion 
we find this language: 


We have given the case earnest and pro- 
longed consideration because the principal 
questions involved are of unusual impor- 
tance and delicacy. They are (a) whether 
the Senate—or the House of Representatives, 
both being on the same plane in this re- 
gard—has power, through its own process, 
to compel a private individual to appear 
before it or one of its committees and give 
testimony needed to enable it efficiently to 
exercise a legislative function belonging to 
it under the constitution. 


Again, on page 160, the Court said: 


The first of the principal questions—the 
one which the witness particularly presses 
on our attention—is, as before shown, wheth- 
er the Senate—or the House of Representa- 
tives, both being on the same plane in this 
regard—has power, through its own process, 
to compel a private individual to appear be- 
fore it or one of its committees and give 
testimony needed to enable it efficiently to 
exercise a legislative function belonging to 
it under the Constitution. 


In holding that the Congress had the 
power to obtain information necessary to 
enable it to perform its duties, even 
though the Constitution did not in ex- 
press words give that power to the Con- 
gress, the Court said: 


The Constitution provides for a Congress 
consisting of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and invests it with “all legislative 
powers” granted to the United States and 
with power “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper” for carrying into exe- 
cution these powers and “all other powers” 
vested by the Constitution in the United 
States or in any department or officer there- 
of (art. I, secs. 1, 8). Other provisions show 
that, while bills can become laws only after 
being considered and passed by both Houses 
of Congress, each House is to be distinct from 
the other, to have its own officers and rules, 
and to exercise its legislative function in- 
dependently (art. I, secs. 2, 3, 5, 7). But 
there is no provision expressly investing 
either House with power to make investiga- 
tions and exact testimony to the end that it 
may exercise its legislative function advised- 
ly and effectively. So the question arises 
whether this power is so far incidental to the 
legislative function as to be implied. 

In actual legislative prattice power to se- 
cure needed information by such means has 
long been treated as an attribute of the pow- 
er to legislate, It was so regarded in the 
British Parliament and in the Colonial legis- 
latures before the American Revolution; and 
a like view has prevailed and been carried 
into effect in both Houses of Congress and 
in most of the State legislatures. 

This power was both asserted and exerted 
by the House of Representatives in 1792, 
when it appointed a select committee to in- 
quire into the St. Clair expedition and 
authorized the committee to send for neces- 
Sary persons, papers, and records. Mr. Madi- 
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son, who had taken an important part. in 
framing the Constitution, only 5 years before, 
and four of his associates in that work, were 
Members of the House of Representatives at 
the time, and all voted for the inquiry (3 
Cong. Ann. 494). Other exertions of the 
power by the House of Representatives, as 
also by the Senate, are shown in the citations 
already made. Among those by the Senate, 
the inquiry ordered in 1859 respecting the 
raid by John Brown and his adherents on 
the armory and arsenal of the United States 
at Harpers Ferry is of special significance. 
The resolution directing the inquiry author- 
ized the committee to send for persons and 
papers, to inquire into the facts pertaining 
to the raid and the means by which it was 
organized and supported, and to report what 
legislation, if any, was necessary to preserve 
the peace of the country and protect the 
public property. The resolution was briefly 
discussed and adopted without opposition. 
(CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 36th Cong., Ist sess., 
pp. 141, 152.) Later on the committee re- 
ported that Thaddeus Hyatt, although sub- 
penaed to appear as a witness, had refused 
to do so; whereupon the Senate ordered that 
he be attached and brought before it to an- 
swer for his refusal. When he was brought 
in he answered by challenging the power of 
the Senate to direct the inquiry and exact 
testimony to aid it in exercising its legisla- 
tive function. The question of power thus 
presented was thoroughly discussed by sev- - 
eral Senators—Mr. Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, taking the lead in denying the power 
and Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, in supporting 
it. Sectional and party lines were put aside 
and the question was debated and deter- 
mined with special regard to principle and 
precedent. The vote was taken on a reso- 
lution pronouncing the witness’ answer in- 
sufficient and directing that he be committed 
until he should signify that he was ready 
and willing to testify. The resolution was 
adopted—44 Senators voting for it and 10 
against. 


The Court then cited a number of de- 
cisions from State courts to the same 
effect. : 

After reviewing the decision in Ander- 
son v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204), Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U. S. 168), In re Chap- 
man (166 U. S. 661), and Marshall v. 
Gordon (243 U. S. 521), the Court said: 


While these cases are not decisive of the 
question we are considering, they definitely 
settle two propositions which we recognize 
as entirely sound and having a bearing on 
its solution: One, that the two Houses of 
Congress, in their separate relations, possess 
not only such powers as are expressly granted 
to them by the Constitution, but such auxil- 
lary powers as are necessary and appropriate 
to make the express powers effective; and, 
the other, that neither House is invested 
with general power to inquire into private 
affairs and compel disclosures, but only with 
such limited power of inquiry as is shown 
to exist when the rule of constitutional in- 
terpretation just stated is rightly applied. 


The Court then held: 


We are of opinion that the power of in- 
quiry—with process to enforce it—is an es- 
sential and appropriate auxiliary to the legis- 
lative function. It was so regarded and em- 
ployed in American legislatures before the 
Constitution was framed and ratified. Both 
Houses of Congress took this view of it early 
in their history—the House of Representa- 
tives with the approving votes of Mr. Madi- 
son and other Members whose service in 
the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution, gives special significance to their ac- 
tion—and both Houses have employed the 
power accordingly up to the present time. 

x * ” ~ . 


We are further of the opinion that the 
provisions are not of doubtful meaning, but, 
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as ~vas held by this Court in the cases we 
have reviewed, are intended to be effectively 
exercised, and therefore to carry with them 
such auxiliary powers as are necessary and 
appropriate to that end. While the power 
to exact information in aid of the legislative 
function was not involved in those cases, 
the rule of interpretation applied there is 
applicable here. A legislative body cannot 
legislate wisely or effectively in the absence 
of information respecting the conditions 
which the legislation is intended to affect or 
change; and where the legislative body does 
not itself possess the requisite information— 
which not infrequently is true—recourse 
must be had to others who do possess it. 
Experience has taught that mere requests 
for such information often are unavailing, 
and also that information which is volun- 
teered is not always accurate or complete; so 
some means of compulsion are essential to 
obtain what is needed. All this was true 
before and when the Constitution was 
framed and adopted. In that period the 
power of inquiry—with enforcing process— 
Was regarded and employed as a necessary 
and appropriate attribute of the power to 
legislate—indeed, was treated as inherent 
in it. Thus there is ample warrant for 
thinking, as we do, that the constitutional 
provisions which commit the legislative func- 
tion to the two Houses are intended to in- 
clude this attribute to the end that the 
function may be effectively exercised. 

The contention is earnestly made on behalf 
of the witness that this power of inquiry, if 
sustained, may be abusively and oppressively 
exerted. If this be so, it affords no ground 
for denying the power. The same contention 
might be directed against the power to legis- 
late, and, of course, would be unavailing. We 
must assume, for present purposes, that 
neither House will be disposed to exert the 
power beyond its proper bounds, or without 
due regard to the rights of witnesses. But if, 
contrary to this assumption, controlling lim- 
itations or restrictions are disregarded, the 
decisions in Kilbourn v. Thompson and Mar- 
shall v. Gordon point to admissible measures 
of relief. And it is a necessary deduction 
from the decisions in KilBourn v. Thompson 
and In re Chapman that a witness rightfully 
may refuse to answer where the bounds of 
the power are exceeded or the questions are 
not pertinent to the matter under inquiry. 


In answer to the argument that a com- 
mittee might be inclined to travel far 
afield and obtain information not neces- 
sary to enable it to legislate, the Court 
said: 

Plainly the subject was one on which legis- 
lation could be had and would be materially 
aided by the information which the investi- 
gation was calculated to elicit. 

This becomes manifest when it is reflected 
that the functions of the Department of 
Justice, the powers and duties of the At- 
torney General and the duties of his assist- 
ants, are all subject to regulation by con- 
gressional legislation, and that the Depart- 
ment is maintained and its activities are car- 
ried on under such appropriations as in the 
judgment of Congress are needed from year 
to year. 

The only legitimate object the Senate could 
have in ordering the investigation was to aid 
it in legislating; and we think the subject- 
matter was such that the presumption should 
be indulged that this was the real object. 
An express avowal of the object would have 
been better; but in view of the particular 
subject-matter was not indispensable. In 
the Chapman case, where the resolution con- 
tained no avowal, this Court pointed out that 
it plainly related to a subject-matter of 
which the Senate had jurisdiction, and said 
“We cannot assume on this record that the 
action of the Senate was without a legitimate 
object”; and also that “it was certainly not 
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necessary that the resolutions should declare 
in advance what the Senate meditated doing 
when the investigation was concluded.” 


That decision has never been modi- 
fied or overruled. It today is authority 
justifying the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman objects 
to the amendment to section 2 of this 
resolution which would provide that 
where the secretary of an executive de- 
partment marked information confiden- 
tial the committee would keep it confi- 
dential? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where he marked 
it? 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, there 
would be two ways of making informa- 
tion confidential under this resolution, 
first, if the committee so resolved, or, 
second, if the secretary transmitting the 
information asked that it be kept confi- 
dential. That part is not in this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not see why any 
secretary or anyone in the executive de- 
partments should have the final word on 
what information should be made avail- 
able to the Congress. 

THE REASON FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF THIS 
RESOLUTION 

Earlier, something was said to the 
effect that this resolution did not grow 
out of the Condon incident. The present 
resolution and somewhat similar ones 
were drafted long before the Condon in- 
cident arose. Committees of the other 
body and of the House, seeking informa- 
tion to enable the Congress to determine 
whether legislation was needed, what 
form legislation, if needed, should take, 
were frequently and repeatedly denied 
information in the possession of execu- 
tive departments. 

Recently, the Civil Service Commission 
and the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service in the first instance 
denied information to congressional 
committees, subsequently, and by letter, 
and after considerable urging, made at 
least part of the information available. 

The Department of Justice refused, 
and still refuses, to give a House commit- 
tee information which might reveal the 
sources of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which were paid, part to the 
Federal Government, part to private in- 
dividuals, in a successful effort to open 
the prison gates to men convicted of a 
conspiracy to extort a million dollars 
from industry. The men paroled were by 
Government prosecutors branded as pro- 
fessional criminals. One, under oath, 
admitted that for 30 years he had never 
been engaged in other than illegal busi- 
ness. The information sought and 
denied would undoubtedly disclose 
whether the Department of Justice did 
or did not connive, was or was not pro- 
tecting, aiding, and abetting these pa- 
roled convicts in obtaining the paroles, 
in continuing at large. 

It has become almost a custom for the 
executive departments when congres- 
sional committees come rapping at the 
doors, behind which it is evident there 
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might be information which would re- 
flect upon the activities. of that particu- 
lar department, to deny admission. 

In committee, the opponents of this 
resolution argued that, inasmuch as 
79 previous Congresses had not found 
this legislation to be necessary, this Con- 
gress should not adopt it. Seventy-nine 
Congresses never found the Marshall 
plan to be necessary. Seventy-nine Con- 
gresses never found it necessary to give 
to other nations more than $80,000,000,- 
000. The statement that 79 Congresses 
never found legislation of this type nec- 
essary is no argument against the pres- 
ent need, for 79 Congresses never found 
executive departments so insistent in 
their refusal to deny to the Congress 
information which it needed and re- 
quested. 

Never, during the existence of 79 pre- 
vious Congresses, has the Nation been 
confronted by a bureaucracy which was 
So egotistical, so arrogant, so defiant of 
the power of the Congress as that which 
challenges the authority of the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Who shall determine whether disclo- 
sure of information endangers the secu- 
rity of the Republic? ‘The denial of in- 
formation to the Congress rests upon the 
false assumption that the officials, the 
clerks, and the employees in the execu- 
tive departments have ‘a greater degree 
of loyalty and efficiency than have the 
Members of Congress. 

It is assumed that if the Congress com- 
pels executive departments to disclose tu 
it information which the head of that 
department deems to be confidential and 
the disclosure of which would endanger 
the Republic, the Congress will peddle 
it to the world. That assumption is an 
insult not only to the Members of Con- 
gress but to the people whose representa- 
tives they are. It is without foundation 
in fact. 

It ignores the fact that the very first 
words of the Constitution are these: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States. 


_ That in the exercise of those powers 
the Congress must create and supervise 
departments and agencies and that every 
activity of those agencies must be made 
available to the Congress. 

The Congress, and only the Congress, 
is given the power to provide for the 
common defense and the general welfare 
of the United States. It is given the au- 
thority “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution” the powers conferred upon 
it by the Constitution “and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in 
any department or officer thereof.” 

The Constitution has spoken; the ex- 
ecutive departments are ill-advised to ig- 
nore its terms. The Congress has the 
power to adopt this legislation and it 
should now assert itself and recapture 
from the bureaucrats the power which 
they, without authority, are exercising. 
THE PRESENT SITUATION AND THE LEGISLATION 

° PROPOSED 

Presently the executive departments 

are denying to the Congress information 
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which they label as confidential but 
which the committees of the Congress 
believe is necessary to enable it to per- 
form the duties imposed upon it by the 
Constitution. 

Sometimes the decision as to what in- 
formation shall or shall not be given to 
congressional committees is made by a 
subordinate; sometimes it is made by the 
head of the department; and sometimes, 
as in the Condon case—as in the Steel- 
man case—the final decision is made by 
the President. 

This resolution seeks to make available 
to the Congress information which indi- 
viduals in the executive department have 
declared to be secret, confidential, and 
unavailable—information which they 
refuse to give to the Congress. 

There is no evidence that either the 
discretion, the intelligence, or the loyalty 
of those who hold office by virtue of 
congressional action and appropriations 
is superior to that of the Members of 
the Congress who hold office by virtue 
of the Constitution and the expressed 
will of the voters. Inasmuch as someone 
must assume that responsibility, there is 
no reason why the responsibility of de- 
termining whether the disclosure of cer- 
tain information will or will not injuri- 
ously affect the security of the Republic 
should not rest upon the Congress, 
which, under the Constitution, is 
charged with protecting the general 
welfare of the Nation. 

To protect, insofar as possible, the se- 
curity of the Republic, while at the same 
time guaranteeing to the citizenry a free 
press and free speech, this resolution was 
drawn. 

Note its terms. It expressly provides 
that a request to the executive depart- 
ments for information must be made by 
a majority of the committee. 

As a further safeguard, the resolution 
provides that that request must receive 
the approval of the Speaker or the Act- 
ing Speaker of the House, or, if the re- 
quest comes from a committee of the 
other body, the approval of the Acting 
President of that body. 

Certainly, the combined ability, loyal- 
ty, and discretion of a majority of a 
congressional committee and of the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate or the House 
is at least equal to like qualities pos- 
sessed by department heads. 

Nor is that the end of the safeguards 
contained in the resolution. It further 
provides that, when information has 
been received by a committee, the com- 
mittee shall forthwith meet, and by a 
majority vote of the committee, deter- 
mine whether the information received 
should be kept secret, whether a part 
and, if a part, what part, shall be made 
public and what part shall remain secret. 

Do I hear a yell from-the press and 
from certain uninformed individuals that 
this is an abridgment of free speech? 
If I do, then let me answer that, without 
the action of the congressional commit- 
tee, the information, a part of which 
through the action of the committee, it 
may get, is beyond its reach. 

Nor is the foregoing all. The resolu- 
tion, following the pattern set by the 
Internal Revenue Code, makes it an of- 
fense for any Congressman, any mem- 
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ber of the committee, any of the com-- 


mittee employees, to make public that 
part of the information which has by 
the committee been declared secret. 

In conclusion, let me assert that this 
resolution is within the scope of the con- 
stitutional power granted to the Con- 
gress. 

It is an enlargement, rather than an 
abridgment, of a free press. 

It is rendered necessary by the recent 
persistent refusals of the executive de- 
partment to make available to the Con- 
gress information which comes into its 
possession because, and only because, of 
legislative action and appropriations, 
and which information is necessary to 
enable the Congress to perform its legis- 
lative duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken too much time, but the sub- 
ject has not been half covered. I will 
take no more time, but only ask that 
Congress now assert the authority which 
it must have if it is to perform its con- 
stitutional duty. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time in 
the entire history of our country that 
this matter has ever been presented to 
any branch of the Congress of the United 
States in the form of a bill. So we must 
realize that 79 Congresses have passed, 
and no committee of them has ever re- 
ported out such a resolution as this. 
Different Congresses have had individual 
cases such as the Condon case, for ex- 
ample, and there have been many heated 
controversies in past years, but never has 
any Congress reported out such a resolu- 
tion during all of the constitutional his- 
tory of our country. We know there were 
some brilliant men in the past 79 Con- 
gresses. We can assume that they must 
have recognized there was a zone where 
there must be an independence of the 
executive branch, the same &s we have to 
have a sphere or zone which we must 
have to have our independence as a 
legislative body. 

Certainly, in consideration of matters 
in executive session, you and I would not 
say that any other branch could demand 
the disclosure of such information from 
us. Certainly, when a Member goes 
down to testify in court, the House of 
Representatives gives that Member per- 
mission to do so because we want to pre- 
serve our independence. We recognize 
that if Members may be summoned and 
if they were to be compelled to answer 
such summons without the permission of 
the House, then the very independence of 
the legislative body might be impaired— 
even more than impaired; it might be 
destroyed. 

So there is a place somewhere where 
each coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment must have rights that it can pass 
upon itself, even if we disagree or if they 
disagree with us. The answer to that is 
on the political sphere, not in the terms 
of party politics, but on the part of the 
people; and we will answer to them. 

Let me give an illustration. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] 
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said we could abolish any department or 
agency of Government. Yes; but would 
we? If we did, could we conduct the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government? If 
we wiped out the Treasury Department 
today, we would have to create some oth- 
er agency, and it would have to be under 
the Constitution in the executive branch 
of the Government. We could not run 
the Treasury Department ourselves. 
Therefore, while the power exists, we 
would not dare exercise that power, be- 
cause if we did it would become a politi- 
cal question in the minds of the public, 
and each and every one of us and the 
Congress itself would have to answer to 
the people for the exercise of such power. 

So the mere fact that we have the 
power of appropriation does not mean 
that we have the power to do anything 
we want to in relation to the executive 
branch of the Government or in relation 
to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Michigan also 
said he could not conceive of any man in 
the White House doing what the pres- 
ent occupant did in relation to the Con- 
don papers. I am not going to debate 
this on whether the Condon papers 
should have been sent up or not, because 
that is only incidental to the great ques- 
tions we are discussing today. That bill 
is more far reaching and fundamental 
than that. But let me call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that this is 
not a precedent. Theodore Roosevelt 
did the same thing. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was President, there was a 
controversy arose in a case between the 
Senate and the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
The President sent a special message to 
the Senate on January 6, 1909, that he 
had been orally advised by the Attorney 
General that, in his opinion, that there 
was insufficient grounds for proceeding 
against the steel corporation. He said: 

I have thus given to the Senate all the in- 
formation in the possession of the executive 
department, which appears to me to be ma- 
terial or relevant, on the subject of the reso- 
lution. I feel bound, however, to add that I 
have instructed the Attorney General not 
to respond to that portion of the resolution 
which calls for a statement of his reasons 
for nonaction. I have done so because I do 
not conceive it to be within the authority of 
the Senate to give directions of this charac- 
ter to the head of an executive department 
or to demand from him reasons for his ac- 
tion. Heads of executive departments are 
subject to the Constitution, and to the laws 
passed by the Congress in pursuance of the 
Constitution, and the directions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but to no other 
direction whatever. 


Thereafter, the Senate subpenaed Her- 
bert Knox Smith, who was head of the 
Bureau of Corporations—they had a 
Bureau of Corporations at that time— 
to appear before its Committee on the 
Judiciary. Mr. Smith appeared, and 
when he did the committee informed him 
that, if he did not at once transmit the 
papers and documents requested, the 
Senate would order his imprisonment. 
Mr. Smith reported this to the Presi- 
dent, the latter ordered him in writing 
to turn over to the President all the 
papers in the case, “so that I could as- 
sist the Senate in the prosecution of its 
investigation.” 
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What happened afterward can best 
be stated in President Roosevelt’s own 
words. He said: 

I have those papers in my possession, and 
last night I informed Senator Clark of the 
Judiciary Committee what I had done. I 
told him also that the Senate should not 
have these papers and that Herbert Knox 
Smith had turned them over to me. The 
only way the Senate committee can get those 
papers now is through my impeachment, and 
I so informed Senator Clark last night. The 
Senator informed me that the Senate was 
only anxious to exercise its prerogatives and, 
if the papers were of such nature that they 
should not be made public, the committee 
was ready to endorse my views. 

But I— 


This is Theodore Roosevelt speaking— 


But I said, “It is just as well to take no 
chances with a man like Culbertson”— 


The Senator from Texas— 


who was behind this thing, so I will retain 
those papers until the 3d of March at least. 


That was the expiration of his term. 

Some of these facts which they want, for 
what purpose I hardly know, were given to 
the Government under the seal of secrecy and 
cannot be divulged; and I will see to it that 
the word of this Government to an indi- 
vidual is kept sacred. 


That happened during the adminis- 
tration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt. So this particular situation is 
nothing new; there is precedent for it. 

My friend talks about the freedom of 
the press. There are some pretty red 
faces on the Committee on Expenditures 
in connection with that. They voted 


this out; they voted this amendment out. 


They ought to have known that it in- 
cluded “any person,” and that is with- 
out limitation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In a minute. I 
know that the gentleman—and I want 
to say he had no intent—I absolve the 
gentleman from that and I want to go 
on record—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means he wants to ask a question and 
answer it too? Will the gentleman let 
me ask one? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I just want to 
follow this line a little. I respect the 
gentleman and I will always yield to 
my friend when I think it is the right 
time—but I want to say that there is a 
difference between the internal revenue 
provision and that which is contained 
in the bill. It is a crime for anyone to 
divulge that information. We know 
why. Under this resolution if it is 
adopted then any committee can de- 
mand that income-tax returns be 
brought up to it, but under this resolu- 
tion it becomes a crime to disclose in- 
formation only if a majority of the com- 
mittee decides that it is confidential. 
In other words, it becomes criminal only 
after a majority of the committee de- 
cides to make it such, whether they think 
it should be confidential or not. What 
about the Members of the minority, 
what about the minority view? Just 
because a majority determines that 
something should be kept confidential 
does not necessarily mean that it should 
be kept confidential. I now yield to my 
friend from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
spoke about faces of members of the 
committee being red when this matter of 
the free press was brought up. I listened 
carefully to the lengthy, pleading, in- 
formative, logical arguments of the gen- 
tleman who is a member of the commit- 
tee and I never heard him say anything 
about free press. Was my hearing bad? 
Did I miss something the gentleman 
said in the committee? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts vote to report 
the resolution out? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, he did not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, of course not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
from Massachusetts mention anything 
about free press? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I opposed 
it and was justified in observing that I 
had that in mind; but I opposed the reso- 
lution, I voted against the resolution. 
The gentleman from Michigan—and I 
absolve him from any intent to go that 
far—raised it in the Rules Committee. 
He said: “Why should they not be guilty 
of treason?” Now the gentleman said it 
impulsively perhaps, but the gentleman 
said it just the same, and now he has 
taken the floor and made the argument 
in justification of keeping it in the reso- 
Jution, yet he says there is going to be an 
amendment taking that out. So he is 
riding two horses on this proposition. 

Since the gentleman raises that ques- 
tion, I voted against this resolution and 
the gentleman from Michigan not only 
voted for it but he proposed it. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. That is right. 
the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
think it is unfair to me, for example, if 
I am willing to take the danger, or as- 
sume the danger of wearing a striped suit 
if I disclose information which the Con- 
gress thinks should be confidential? If 
I want to do that the members of the 
press might be willing to do it. 

Mr. McCQRMACE. I dislike putting 
the gentleman in jail. 

I am against this resolution also be- 
cause I would not want to put my friend 
in jail or any Member of the House, as 
well as of the press on a matter of this 
kind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
permit me to say this— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Go ahead. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have never felt 
there was any danger of going to jail ex- 
cept when William Powers Maloney and 
the New Deal were after me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, well, of 
course, the gentleman would sink to that 
low. 

There is a difference between the pro- 
visions in this resolution and the provi- 
sions of law the gentleman referred to in 
relation to freedom of the press. But in 
any event an amendment will be offered. 
When it is offered and adopted you and I 
will be subject to the provisions of this 
resolution, your secretary will be subject 
to the provisions of the resolution, the 
stenographer in your office will be subject 
to the provisions of the resolution. I do 
not know what the amendment will be 
but every person in the United States, 
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except those who might be excluded by 
the amendment, will be subject to the 
provisions of the resolution if by chance 
it ever becomes law. 

The gentleman from Michigan says 
there are some people who do not want to 
trust Congress and that is the only rea- 
son they put the amendment in giving 
the Speaker and the presiding officer of 
the Senate a veto on the action of a 
committee or the majority of a commit- 
tee. I have an idea the Speaker is a 
Member of Congress. While the Speak- 
er is the presiding officer, I never knew 
that he was not a Member of this body. 
I know that our Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], is 
elected from a congressional district in 
Massachusetts. I assumed that during 
the 150 years of our constitutional exist- 
ence every man who presided over this 
office had been elected first as a Member 
this body and that he was elected Speak- 
er by a majority of the Members of this 
body. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.GRAHAM. The gentleman knows 
that under our Constitution the Speaker 
does not have to be a Member of this 
body. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has there ever 
been one who was not a Member of the 
body? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No, 
begging the question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has there ever 
been one? Does the gentleman deny 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
JOE MarTIN, is a Member of this body? 
Of course not. When the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] is dis- 
cussing the law and the Daugherty case 
you have to draw a distinction. Under 
the Supreme Court decisions Members of 
the Cabinet are officials of the executive 
branch and they are different from pri- 
vate citizens. The Supreme Court has 
ruled differently on both cases. You 
cannot use the Daugherty case and the 
line of cases in support of it to justify 
this resolution because it is entirely dif- 
ferent when it involves a private citizen 
who has been summoned and who refuses 
to appear or appearing refuses to answer 
questions than a public official. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want to bring 
this matter to a head it is not necessary 
to pass a law or to pass this resolution. 
Let us assume that a committee of Con- 
gress vested with the power and author- 
ity to summon witnesses, called on the 
head of an agency, say the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce appears, which he would do, and in 
that appearance said he cannot answer 
questions because it concerns confiden- 
tial matters, or that the President has 
teken that position and has given him 
guch instructions, which you and I would 
have to do if we were in his position, there 
is nothing in the world to stop that com- 
mitiee from then reporting a resolution 


but that is 
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to the House to bring him before the bar 
of the House. We can try men in this 
body. It has not been done for some 
years, but it was. I am not saying we 
should in view of the intricate problems 
of the day, but we have that power. We 
have original jurisdiction. 

We could then make a test case, purely 
impersonal; bring the man before the 
bar of the House, then he could bring a 
writ of habeas corpus, which would im- 
mediately throw the matter in the courts. 
I submit this whole question would then 
be squarely presented to the courts. 
That would be the quick way to do it. 
Yet seventy-nine Congresses in their 
wisdom never went that far, seventy- 
nine Congresses even in the heat of the 
days succeeding the War Between the 
States or even before the War Between 
the States in the heat of arguments that 
arose in those periods never went that 
far. 

This is nothing new. It first started 
with George Washington. The question 
arose on the right of the executive 
branch of the Government, the Pres- 
ident, to determine on confidential mat- 
ters or confidential papers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, the issue 
between Washington and Congress at 
that time had to do with foreign policy 
which, under the Constitution, clearly 
came within his exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In George Wash- 
ington’s time it was instructions to a 
United States Minister concerning the 
Jay Treaty. 

In Thomas Jefferson’s time it was con- 
fidential information and letters relating 
to Burr’s conspiracy. 

In James Monroe’s time it was docu- 
ments relating to conduct of naval 
officers. 

In Andrew Jackson’s time it was copy of 
a paper read by President to heads of de- 
partments relating to removal of bank 
deposits. Copies of charges against re- 
moved public officials. List of all ap- 
pointments made without Senate’s con- 
sent, since 1829, and those receiving 
salaries, without holding office. 

In John Tyler’s time it was names of 
Members of Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Congresses who applied for of- 
fice. Report to War Department dealing 
with alleged frauds practiced on Indians, 
and Colonel Hitchcock’s views of per- 
sonal characters of Indian delegates. 

In James K. Polk’s time it was evidence 
of payments made through State Depart- 
ment, on President’s certificates, by prior 
administration. 

In Millard Fillmore’s time it was of- 
ficial information concerning proposition 
made by King of Sandwich Islands to 
transfer islands to United States. 

In James Buchanan’s time it was 
message of protest to House against reso- 
lution to investigate attempts by Execu- 
tive to influence legislation. 

In Abraham Lincoln's time it was dis- 
patches of Major Anderson to the War 
Department concerning defense of Fort 
Sumter, 
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In Ulysses S. Grant’s time it was in- 
formation concerning Executive acts per- 
form-d away from Capitol. 

In Rutherford B. Hayes’ time it was 
Secretary of Treasury refusal to answer 
questions and to produce papers concern- 
ing reasons for nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt as collector of Port of New 
York. 

In Grover Cleveland’s time it was docu- 
ments relating to suspension and removal 
of Federal officials. 

In Theodore Roosevelt’s time it was 
Attorney General’s reasons for failure to 
prosecute United States Steel Corp. 
Documents of Bureau of Corporations, 
Department of Commerce. 

In Calvin Coolidge’s time it was list of 
companies in which Secretary of Treas- 
ury Mellon was interested. 

In Herbert Hoover’s time it was tele- 
grams and letters leading up to London 
Naval Treaty. Testimony and docu- 
ments concerning investigation made by 
Treasury Department. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time it was 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports. 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, re- 
fused to testify and to produce files. 
Chairman Federal Communications 
Commission and Board of War Com- 
munications refused records. 

In Franklin D. Roosevelt’s time it was 
General Counsel, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, refused to produce 
records. Secretaries of War and Navy 
refused to furnish documents, and per- 
mission for Army and naval officers to 
testify. J. Edgar Hoover refused to give 
testimony and to produce President’s di- 
rective. 

In President Truman’s time it was 
issued directions to heads of executive 
departments to permit officers and em- 
ployees to give information to Pearl Har- 
bor Committee. President’s directive did 
not include any files or written material. 
Civil Service Commission records con- 
cerning applicants for positions. 

There have been others. There is a 


_ history going right back to the days of 


Washington, of President after Presi- 
dent, with due respect to the Congress, 
but feeling that it was their constitu- 
tional duty not to disclose it. Whether 
they were right or wrong, I am not going 
to argue that. I am arguing with respect 
to their rights. If they were wrong, they 
were responsible to the people, just the 
same as we are. There has got to be 
independence in this body. There has 
got to be independence in the executive 
branch. There has got to be independ- 
ence in the judiciary. We have to re- 
spect one another. These questions arose 
on isolated occasions, but unfortunately 
they did arise. 

I am not going to argue the right or 
wrong in any of these cases. I say that 
the President of the United States, who- 
ever he is, on confidential matters must 
have the right of judgment. If he is 
wrong, then it is up to the people. We 
have a right to express our views, but 
we have no right to force them on the 
Executive, because if we use force it 
means that the Executive becomes com- 
pletely subject to the Legislature. Cer- 
tainly that was never the intent of the 
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framers of the Constitution, any more 
than it was the intent that we should be- 
come subject to the executive branch of 
the Government or to the judicial 
branch, or vice versa. 

This is a deep constitutional question. 
T am arguing on the merits what is a 
deep question of law. I have here a re- 
port about which very few know, in the 
case of George F. Seward, in the Forty- 
fifth Congress, where the matter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
This report is signed by Benjarhin F. But- 
ler, the chairman. What did Butler say 
in part? 


But it may be asked, cannot the House 
direct a subpena to any executive officer of 
the departments to produce any books 
actually in his possession in the course of 
official duty, and bring them before the House 
for the purpose of information or to aid an 
inquiry? Certainly that can be done, and, 
in proper cases, Ought to be done; but, in 
contemplation of law, under our theory of 
government, all the records of the executive 
departments are under the control of the 
President of the United States; and, although 
the House sometimes sends resolutions to a 
head of a department to produce such books 
or papers, yet it is conceived that, in any 
doubtful case, no head of department would 
bring before a committee of the House any 
of the records of his office without permis- 
sion of, or consultation with his superior, 
the President of the United States; and all 
resolutions directed to the President of the 
United States to produce papers within the 
control of the Executive, if properly drawn, 
contain a clause, “If in his judgment not 
inconsistent with the public interest.” And 
whenever the President has returned (as 
sometimes he has), that, in his judgment, 
it was not consistent with the public in- 
terest to give the House such information, 
no further proceedings; have ever been taken 
to compel the production of such informa- 
tion. Indeed, upon principle, it would seem 
that this must be so. The Executive is as 
independent of either House of Congress as 
either House of Congress is independent of 
him, and they cannot call for the records of 
his action or the action of his officers against 
his consent, any more than he can call for 
any of the journals and records of the House 
or Senate. 

The highest exercise of this power of call- 
ing for documents, perhaps, would be, in 
the course of justice, by the courts of the 
United States, and the House would not for 
a@ moment permit its journals to be taken 
from its possession by one of its assistant 
clerks and carried into a court in obedience 
to a subpena duly issued by the court. 


The House wants to grant permission 
by action of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

The mischief of the House calling for 
documents might easily be a very great one. 
Suppose the President is engaged in a nego- 
tiation with a foreign government, one of a 
most delicate character, upon which peace 
or war may depend, and which it is vitally 
necessary to keep secret; must he, at the 
call of the House, or of any committee of 
the House, spread upon its records such 
state secrets to the detriment of the country? 
Somebody must judge upon this point. 


That is true. Somebody must judge 
there. This resolution states that it 


shall be the Speaker in the case of the 
House, after a majority of the committee 
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have voted in favor of it. It takes this 
right to be the one to judge away from 
the President. In effect that is what it 
does, and places it not in a majority of 
the committee but in a majority of the 
committee and the Speaker. Thus the 
Speaker has a veto power, so under this 
bill the power is given to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives after action 
has been taken by a committee. The 
same thing applies to the Presiding Offi- 
cer of the Senate. 

Continuing: 

Somebody must judge upon this point. 
It clearly cannot be the House or its com- 
mittee, because they cannot know the im- 
portance of having the doings of the ex- 
ecutive department kept secret. The head 
of the executive department, therefore, must 
be the judge in such case and decide it upon 
his own responsibility to the people— 


That is correct. If he makes a mis- 
take, his responsibility is to the people— 
and to the House, upon a case of impeach- 
ment brought against him for so doing, if 
his acts are causeless, malicious, willfully 


wrong, or to the detriment of the public 
interests. 


There is a report of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Forty- 
fifth Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I won- 
der why in those cases that the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts has cited some- - 


one did not feel strongly enough about 
the matter to follow through and have 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
decide the constitutional question in- 
volved. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only infer- 
ence we can draw there, my friend, is 
that in the past 79 Congresses, and I 
have cited many cases, the legislative 
branch has not asserted the right. I am 
not challenging that right. But then the 
Executive said, “It is a matter for me to 
determine under the Constitution.” And 
the legislative branch never joined the 
issue. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. In oth- 
er words, no Congress felt strong enough 
about the matter to have it settled by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not chal- 
lenging the fact that there is that right, 
but the assertion of the right is a differ- 
ent question. I must recognize that there 
must be an independence of the other 
branches which must be preserved the 
same as the independence of the legisla- 
tive branch must be preserved, and I say 
that under our form of government, con- 
sisting of the three coordinate branches, 
the President of the United States is the 
one to judge, and not the Congress. And, 
in turn, the judge of the President of the 
United States is the people. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. According to 


the illustration given by the gentleman 
in the cases that he has cited, as I under- 
stand the matter, the resolution as 
amended will not apply to the State De- 
partment, would it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 
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Mr. COLE of Kansas. In other words, 
in line 4 of the present resolution, where 
it says “departmenets created by Con- 
gress,” that would apply to the State 
Department? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes. 
ated by Congress. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That would in- 
clude the State Department? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The gentle- 
man will find that all the departments 
and agencies are created by Congress. 
The executive branch is a constitutional 
branch. But then the Congress passes 
laws creating the different departments 
and agencies. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
thinks that this covers the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; it covers all 
agencies and all departments, as I un- 
derstand it, in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Are these men who 
are on the radio as commentators and 
selling soap and hats and other things 
considered as part of the press? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
would ask me if radio commentators are 
considered as part of the press without 
reference to what the sponsor is selling, I 
would say “Yes” and they should be so 
considered. We have to stand for some 
things that we may not personally like 
to preserve the rights that we all possess. 
I say that in no critical sense, but they 
do come within the purview of freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech. In 
any event they come within the purview 
of the rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. That would be my answer to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Are not the inferior 
courts created by the legislative branch 
of the Government? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Are they not as inde- 
pendent a third branch as the execu- 
tive departments? 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are exactly. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, could a committee call 
on the State Department for a confiden- 
tial letter which they had obtained from 
some foreign government? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Absolutely. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Or the matter 
might be with respect to some treaty ne- 
gotiation or with respect to any matter 
in process of settlement between the two 
countries? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. The 
only place where this would not operate 
would be with reference to the President 
and to the office of the President of the 
United States. Then what we would do 
is pass a resolution if it is consistent with 
the public interest or words to that effect. 
Furthermore, you must remember that 
the information we want is on legislative 
matters. The Executive engages in many 
activities in enforcing the law and in 
dealing with other countries which are 
not legislative in nature. You must re- 


It is cre- 
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member that a great many confidential 
papers have no relationship to legisla- 
tion. Of course, by a far stretch of in- 
terpretation, you could bring everything 
in. I will admit that. But Iam trying 
to apply a rule of reason to the operation 
of our Government. This resolution, if it 
became law, would include everything. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. All of the papers 
that the gentleman has mentioned relate 
to the manner in which laws passed by 
the Congress are being administered. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If the gentle- 
man will yield to me in that connection, 
the State Department does a great many 
things pursuant to the Constitution with 
reference to which no legislation has been 
passed, such as the making of treaties, 
and the gentleman’s argument therefore 
does not apply. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I will discuss that 
at greater length in my remarks but all 
of that is done on money appropriated 
by Congress. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Oh, that.is not 
a matter of legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is not a 
matter of legislation, because we appro- 
priate money. To say that because we 
appropriate the money we could destroy 
all the agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government, is not proper. 

Mr. MacKINNON. We are not de- 
stroying anything. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But you say we 
appropriate the money. I will agree to 
that. But would we? If we did, what 
would we do? We would have to estab- 
lish some other agency. If you do not 
call it the Treasury Department you have 
to call it something else. We could not 
administer the executive branches of 
Government, because under the Consti- 
tution we cannot. Never mind the prac- 
tical difficulties, we simply cannot. So 
that the argument that we have the pow- 
er to appropriate, then it becomes a 
higher political question of us with the 
people, just the same as in the case of 
the President who says that “these 
papers are papers that in the exercise of 
my duty as President of the United States 
and under the Constitution I ‘should not 
transmit,” then he has to answer to the 
people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I read the resolu- 
tion that is now before the House, it 
would confer the power of subpenaing 
papers to any department of Govern- 
ment, including the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Everything. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Including income- 
tax matters. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Now, the gentleman, 
who was the distinguished majority 
leader in the prior Congress and for many 
years a valued member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, will agree that that 
would be a very dangerous thing to do? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I referred to that 
in the earlier part of my remarks. I 
agree with my friend. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam sorry I did not 
hear the gentleman’s entire speech. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But, again, what 
I am trying to convey is this: We are de- 
bating one of the most important ques- 
tions that has ever faced the Congress. 
This is a constitutional question of the 
deepest importance. That is all I can 
say. I respect the views of my friends. 
I never impugn the motives of any Mem- 
ber, and in disagreement I respect their 
views and ask them to respect mine. We 
may have little pleasantries on the po- 
litical field, but we all understand that, 
if it is done on a high plane, without an 
attempt on the part of one Member to 
destroy another Member, that is all very 
well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have impressed 
upon the membership the great impor- 
tance of this constitutional question, I 
feel that I shall have accomplished some- 
thing as a result of my remarks. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is much merit 


in the position taken by the gentleman. , 


I am wondering would the gentleman 
favor a resolution which would limit this 
question as to where the loyalty of a 
Government employee is involved; that 


in that particular case the papers should 
be turned over. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Let me 


answer 
that. I am glad the gentleman asked 
that because it calls to my attention an 
observation I wanted to make. 

You remember when the Loyalty Com- 
mittee was established that the FBI was 
to make the investigation. You remem- 
ber J. Edgar Hoover said that the FBI 
would not make the investigation if the 
investigation was made known even to 
the person whose loyalty was in question. 
Now, that is pretty far-reaching. When 
I saw that, I said, “Here I am charged 
with acrime. I am not entitled to know 
my charge or my accuser, but here I am 
a Federal employee and I am not entitled 
to know what the FBI has found out, yet 
those on the Board can know and pass 
upon it. I and my attorney cannot 
know.” Mr. Hoover said it would de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the FBI to 
carry out his work, because he and his 
agents have to talk to many persons who 
give him information in confidence. 

I do not know whether that answers 
my friend’s question or not. 

J. Edgar Hoover himself, as I remem- 
ber, refused to permit the FBI to be used 
as the medium of investigation if the 
person whose loyalty might be ques- 
tioned, if he or his attorney were per- 
mitted to see what the reports were 
in order to prepare their case. That 
disturbed me, but then I saw his reason 
and I hesitated. I have not yet formed 
an opinion—I will be frank—but I can- 
not ignore the reasons of J. Edgar 
Hoover with his vast experience in tak- 
ing the stand he does. Then I realized 
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that in investigations such as his Bureau 
makes they have got to rely on a lot of 
information coming from people who 
exact from them the promise to keep 
their names confidential. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman is making a very broad and com- 
prehensive statement, and I congratu- 
late and commend him upon his doing 
so. Also I came in after the gentleman 
had begun his address, and he may 
already have covered what I want to 
ask. It seems to me that this is one of 
the most flagrant invasions of the au- 
thority of the executive by the legisla- 
tive that has come before the Congress 
since I have been here. Has the gentle- 
man discussed the constitutional impli- 
cations of this legislation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I have it all 
here, and I intend to put it in the Rec- 
ORD. ,My purpose was to try and convey 
just one message to the membership, the 
real basic question involved. That is 
the message I want to convey. When 
my friend discusses the law—and he is a 
brilliant lawyer—I will ask him to dif- 
ferentiate between public officials and 
private individuals summoned before a 
legislative committee. The Daugherty 
case was that of a private individual. 
That is entirely different than summon- 
ing the head of an agency or a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. 

This is the first time in the constitu- 
tional history of our country that this 
matter has been presented to the Con- 
gress in the form of a resolution. It 
raises this very deep fundamental ques- 
tion that goes to the very roots of our 
Goverment in its organizational set-up 
and in its operational operation, and to 
the very roots of the integrity of the 
three coordinate branches of Govern- 
ment. These things unfortunately arise 
every now and then, but to try and meet 
it by a head-on invasion of other 
branches necessary to its existence is not 


‘the approach. It should be by individual 


cases. As a matter of fact, if this Con- 
gress wanted to approach it and have it 
acted upon speedily the way to do it 
would be to summon the one who re- 
fused to testify on the ground that the 
papers were confidential or that the 
President had ordered him not to do 
so—a friendly proceeding could be made 
of it—and when he was brought before 
the bar of the House he could then exer- 
cise his legal right, and I assume it would 
be in the nature of a writ of habeas 
corpus and this whole grave question de- 
cided in an orderly way by the courts 
of the country. 

I hope that my friends without regard 
to party, recognizing the solemnity of 
their oath on this great constitutional 
question, will pass upon it in accordance 
with the views they entertain in their 
conscience, not on the basis of policy, but 
treat it as a question of the gravest con- 
stitutional nature. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission 
granted to revise and extend, I include 
the following in my remarks: 

The constitutional objections to House 
Joint Resolution 342 may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 
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The resolution will result in the coer- 
cion of the executive departments. Its 
purpose is to compel the heads of those 
departments, against the wishes of the 
President, to furnish information, papers, 
and documents to congressional com- 
mittees after the President has deter- 
mined that it would be against the na- 
tional public interest to do so. In effect, 
the resolution proposes to make of the 
executive departments an adjunct of the 
legislative branch. Henceforth, says the 
resolution, heads of the executive depart- 
ments are to be the servants of the ma- 
jority of a congressional committee, 
which shall have the power to supervise 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In short, to the extent that congressional 
committees are to direct the executive 
departments, in violation of and against 
the orders of the President, and the 
heads of those departments, those com- 
mittees will be clothed with a supreme 
unrestrained executive power. It will be 
helpful to review what the Constitution 
states concerning the executive power. 

The Constitution provides: 

The executive power shail be vested in a 
President of the United States (art. 2, sec. 1, 
clause 1). 


Before entering on the execution of his 
office the President must take an oath: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States (art. 2, 
sec. 1, clause 7), 


And the President is also required to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed”—article 2, section 3. 

While the Constitution does not men- 
tion the words “Cabinet officer” or “Cab- 
inet member,” it does provide that the 
President may require the opinion in 
writing of the principal officers of each 
of the executive departments, and the 
President is also given power, with the 
Senate’s consent, to appoint the heads of 
of departments—article 2, section 2, 
clause 2. 

From 1789 until 1913 there were estab- 
lished 10 executive departments, all of 
which partake of one uniform system and 
function, to enable the President to per- 
form his duties under the Constitution 
as the Chief Executive officer of the Na- 
tion. The present attempt by Congress 
to interfere with the President’s execu- 
tive function is not new. Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, in an opinion to President 
Hoover dated January 24, 1933, wrote: 

Attempting to have committees of Con- 
gress approve Executive acts, or execute ad- 
ministrative functions, or participate in the 
execution of laws is not a new idea. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion it would en- 
able Congress, through committees or per- 
sons selected by it, gradually to take over 
all Executive functions or at least exercise 
a veto power upon Executive action, not by 
legislation withdrawing authority, but by 
the action of committees, or of either House 
acting separately from the other (37 Op. 
A. G. 62). 

Il. COURT DECISIONS 


The rule of law which governs the ex- 
ercise of the President’s power, under 
the Constitution, to control the acts of 
the heads of departments, was stated 
by Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury 
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v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 143, 144 
(1803) ), as follows: 


By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to his country in his 
political character, and to his own con- 
science. To aid him in the performance of 
these duties, he is authorized to appoint 
certain officers, who act by his authority, 
and in conformity with his orders. In such 
cases, their acts are his acts; and whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the manner 
in which Executive discretion may be used, 
still there exists, and can exist, no power to 
control that discretion. The subjects are 
political: they respect the Nation, not indi- 
vidual rights, and being entrusted to the 
Executive, the decision of the Executive is 
conclusive (p. 164). 


The assertion has also been made that 
since Congress created the executive de- 
partments, they necessarily have the 
power to compel the heads of those de- 
partments to obey its commands, rather 
than the President’s wishes. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft answered that contention as 
follows: 


But it is contended that executive officers 
appointed by the President with the con- 
sent.of the Senate are bound by the statu- 
tory law and are not his servants to do his 
will, and that his obligation to care for the 
faithful execution of the laws does not 
authorize him to treat them as such. The 
degree of guidance in the discharge of their 
duties that the President may exercise over 
executive officers varies with the character 
of their service as prescribed in the law 
under which they act. The highest and 
most important duties which his subordi- 
nates perform are those in which they act 
for him. In such cases they are exercising 
not their own but his discretion. This field 
is a very large one. It is sometimes de- 
scribed as political. (Kendall v. United 
States (12 Peters, 524 at p.610).) Each head 
of a department is and must be the Presi- 
dent’s alter ego in the matters of that de- 
partment where the President is required 
by law to exercise authority. (Myers v. 
United States (272 U. S. 52, 132-133) .) 


After citing instances of Executive 
dealings with foreign governments and 
with domestic problems, Chief Justice 
Taft stated: 


In all such cases, fhe discretion to be 
exercised is that of the President in deter- 
mining the national public interest and in 
directing the action to be taken by his 
executive subordinates to protect it. In this 
field his Cabinet officers must do his will. 
He must place in each member of his official 
family, and his chief executive subordinates, 
implicit faith * * * 

The duties of the heads of departments 
and bureaus in which the discretion of the 
President is exercised and which we have 
described, are the most important in the 
whole field of executive action of the Gov- 
ernment (p. 134). 


Finally, in Humphrey’s Executor v. 
United States (295 U. S. 602), the Court 
stated: 


The fundamental necessity of maintaining 
each of the three general departments of 
Government entirely free from the control 
or coercive influence, direct or indirect, of 
either of the others, has often been stressed 
and is hardly open to serious question. So 
much is implied in the very fact of the 
separation of the powers of these depart- 
ments by the Constitution; and in the rule 
which recognizes their essential coequality. 
The sound application of a principle that 
makes one master in his own house precludes 
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him from imposing his control in the house 
of another who is master there (pp. 629-630). 


In McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. 8. 
135 (1926)), the principal question be- 
fore the Court was whether the Senate 
had the power, through its own process, 
to compel a private individual to appear 
before one of its committees, in order that 
he might give testimony needed to enable 
the Senate efficiently to exercise a legis- 
lative function belonging to it under the 
Constitution. 

After reviewing the legislative practice 
beginning with an investigation by the 
House of Representatives in 1792, the 
statutes relating to the compulsion of 
the testimony of private persons, and the 
Court decisions, the Court thus stated 
its conclusion: 

So, when their practice— 


Referring to both Houses of Congress— 
in the matter is appraised according to the 
circumstances in which it was begun and 
to those in which it has been continued, it 
falls nothing short of a practical construc- 
tion, long continued, of the constitutional 
provisions respecting their powers, and there- 
fore should be taken as fixing the meaning 
of those provisions, if otherwise doubtful 
(p. 174). 


The heart of the case, and the reason 
for the Court’s finding that there was a 
legislative power to summon private per- 
sons for inquiry, was because of a prac- 
tice, long continued, of summoning pri- 
vate persons before the Houses of Con- 
gress to give testimony and to produce 
papers. 

Applying the principle of the Daugh- 
erty case to the long-continued practice 
by the executive branch to withhold con- 
fidential papers from Congress and its 
committees, we find: 

1. Ever since 1796, the executive branch 
has asserted the right to say “No” to the 
Houses of Congress, when they have request- 
ed confidential papers which the President or 
the heads of departments felt obliged to 
withhold, in the public interest. 

2. Beginning with the denial by a court, in 
a criminal trial, of a subpena for the pro- 


duction of a letter by President Adams in. 


1800, the courts have uniformly held that 
they will not compel a President or head of 
department to give testimony or to produce 
papers which, in his judgment, required 
secrecy? 

8. More significant still is the fact that 
never in our entire history has either House 
taken any steps to enforce requests for the 
production of testimony or documents which 
have been refused by the executive branch. 
In the two famous debates on this subject, 
in the Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations, it was admitted that it was 
useless to pass reolutions aimed at forcing 
compliance by the Executive with congres- 
sional requests for papers and documents, 
when the Executive could ignore such reso- 
lutions.* 


It appears clear, therefore, that we 
have, in the words of the Supreme Court 
in the Daugherty case, “a practical con- 


2 William Howard Taft, Our Chief Magis- 
trate and His Powers (1916), p. 129; Binkley, 
President and Congress (1947), pp. 44, 167; 
Finley and Sanderson, the American Execu- 
tive and Executive Methods, pp. 199 ff. 

? Trial of Thomas Cooper, Wharton's State 
Trials (1800), p. 667. 

* Marbury v. Madison, supra, p. 3 of this 
memorandum. 

*Forty-third CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 3730, 
3732 (1909). 
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struction, ‘ong continued, of the consti- 
tutional provisions respecting their 
powers,” by the executive and legislative 
branches—273 United States 174. The 
long-continued practice of the executive 
branch to withhold confidential papers, 
in the national public interest, from the 
legislative branch, and the passage of no 
law by Congress to change that practice 
argue persuasively for the possession of 
such a power, under the Constitution by 
the Executive. It is not likely that the 
United States Supreme Court will lightly 
ignore more than 150 years of legisla- 
tive acquiescence in the assertion of that 
power. 

Our conclusion is fortified by the views 
of William Howard Taft, who wrote, fol- 
lowing his retirement from the Presi- 
dency and prior to his appointment as 
Chief Justice: 

There is in the scope of the jurisdiction of 
both the Executive and Congress a wide field 
of action in which individual rights are not 
affected in such a way that they can be as- 
serted and vindicated in a court. In this field 
the construction of the power of each branch 
and its limitations must be left to itself and 
the political determination of the people who 
are the ultimate sovereign asserting them- 
selves at the polls. Precedents from previ- 
ous administrations and from previous Con- 
gresses create an historical construction of 
the extent and limitations of their respective 
powers, aided by the discussions arising in a 
conflict of jurisdictions between them.° 


Referring to the Daugherty case, the 


‘Supreme Court, in Sinclair v. United 


States (279 U. S. 263, 291), stated: 

And that case shows that, while the power 
of inquiry is an essential and appropriate 
auxiliary to the legislative function, it must 
be exerted with due regard for the rights of 
witnesses, and that a witness rightfully may 
refuse to answer where the bounds of the 
power are exceeded or where the questions 
asked are not pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry. 

It has always been recognized in this coun- 
try, and it is well to remember that few, if 
any, of the rights of the people guarded by 
fundamental law are of greater importance 
to their happiness and safety than the right 
to be exempt from all unauthorized, arbi- 
trary, or unreasonable inquiries and dis- 
closures in respect of their personal and pri- 
vate affairs. In order to illustrate the pur- 
pose of the courts well to uphold the right of 
privacy, we quote from some of their deci- 
sions (pp. 291-292). 


Both the Daugherty and Sinclair cases 
dealt with private individuals who had 
refused to testify before Senate commit- 
tees. We have noted the statement of 
the Supreme Court that there are bounds 
of power which Congress and its com- 
mittees may not exceed in questioning 
private persons, whose rights are guarded 
by fundamental law. The rights of the 
executive branch would seem to be 
guarded by the same fundamenial law, 
the Constitution, which declares the ex- 
ecutive branch to be independent of the 
other two branches, and gives it the right 
to resist unbounded assertions of in- 
quiry. If, in the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court, private witnesses may 
rightfully refuse to answer, the President 
and heads of departments have their 
rights not to answer inquiries requiring 
disclosure of confidential information, 
which they have asserted almost from 
the beginnings of our Government, 


* Taft, Chief Magistrate (.916), pp. 1-2. 
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Ill. THE HOUSES OF CONGRESS HAVE IN THE PAST 
FOLLOWED THE SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The foregoing decisions of the Supreme 
Court, which declare that the decision 
of the Executive is conclusive in matters 
involving the exercise of political and ex- 
ecutive discretion, have been acted upon 
by the House of Representatives and 
Senate. Thus, in 1879, during the ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, the 
House Judiciary Committee had to deal 
with the failure of George F. Seward, 
consul general of the United States in 
China, to testify before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the State De- 
partment. Seward had failed to produce 
records pursuant to a subpena. The 
Judiciary Committee report stated that 
Seward was not in contempt for the fol- 
lowing reason: 


And whenever the President has returned— 


As sometimes he has— 


that, in his judgment, it was not consistent 
with the public interest to give the House 
such information, no further proceedings 
have ever been taken to compel the produc- 
tion of such information. Indeed, upon 
principle, it would seem that this must be 
so. The Executive is as independent of either 
House of Congress as either House of Con- 
gress is independent of him, and they cannot 
call for the records of his action or the action 
of his officers against his consent any more 
than he can call for any of the journals and 
records of the House or Senate. (Rept. Ne. 
141, p. 8, 45th Cong., 3d sess.) 


The report concluded by boiling the 
issue down to this narrow point: Who is 
the best judge, in a close case, of the pro- 
priety of divulging to any committee of 


the House state secrets? Is it the House 
or is it the President? We quote from 
the report: 

Somebody must judge upon this point. It 
clearly cannot be the House or its commit- 
tee, because they cannot know the impor- 
tance of having the doings of the executive 
department kept secret. The head of the 
executive department, therefore, must be the 
judge in such case and decide it upon his own 
responsibility to the people, and to the House, 
upon a case of impeachment brought against 
him for so doing, if his acts are causeless, 
malicious, willfully wrong, or to the detri- 
ment of the public interests. (Rept. No. 141, 
pp. 3-4, 45th Cong., 3d sess.) 


In the Senate debate on the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, Sen- 
ator DoNNELL’s familiarity with the Su- 
preme Court’s views and decisions con- 
cerning the separation of powers of the 
three branches of our Government was 
directly responsible for striking out the 
word “surveillance” and the substitution 
for it of the word “watchfulness” in sec- 
tion 136 of the act. 

Section 136 provides that to assist Con- 
gress in appraising the administration of 
the laws, and in developing necessary 
legislation, each standing committee of 
the Senate and the House shall exercise 
continuous watchfulness of the execu- 
tion by the administrative agencies con- 
cerned of all laws, the subject matter of 
which is within the jurisdiction of such 
committee. 

Senator Donnett feared that if the 
standing committees of the Senate and 
House were to have the power of surveil- 
lance of the executive branch they would, 
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by the very definition of that word, have 
the right to inspect and review what the 
executive agencies were doing. But, un- 
der the Constitution, that would be an 
improper exercise of power by the legis- 
lative branch. We quote the views of 
Senator DonNnELL and Senator La Fol- 
lette in the Senate debate: 

Mr. DONNELL. * * * Ido, however, have 
in mind this point: It seems to me that we 
clearly have in our type of Government three 
distinct divisions—the judicial, the executive, 
and the legislative. It appears to me that 
when the legislative has enacted legislation 
the function of administering the legislation 
thereupon rests with the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. I do not deem it 
advisable that the legislative department 
shall undertake either to make itself an ad- 
junct to the executive department or that it 
shall have upon itself the responsibility of 
seeing that there is a proper administration 
of the law which it has itself passed and the 
administration of which it has cast upon 
specific persons or agencies. 

It appears to me that it would be very un- 
fortunate if there should arise the inference 
from this section of the bill that it is in- 
tended hereafter that the standing commit- 
tees of this body shall be in effect an operat- 
ing branch of the Government and shall un- 
dertake to control the exercise of power by 
the administrative agencies.’ 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. * * * I am just as 
conscious as is any other Senator of the fleld 
upon which the Congress must not trans- 
gress, and has no right to tranmsgress. That 
is the field of administering and executing 
the laws.’ 


It is well to point out that Senator La 
Follette was head of a Senate committee, 
and was coauthor with Congressman 
Monroney of the legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill. The bill, as finally adopted in 
the Senate and the House, was the “end 
product of more than a year of study, 
hearings, and deliberations conducted by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress—Ninety-second CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 6344. 

Although Senator La Follette’s orig- 
inal report to the Senate proposed the 
“inspection and review” of the adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government by 
the standing committees of the Senate 
and House—Report 1400, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session, May 31, 1946, 
page 6—he was obliged to accept Senator 
DONNELL’s amendment following debate. 
Furthermore, the Senate rejected an 
amendment which was offered by Sena- 
tor McCLELLAN which aimed at the com- 
pulsion of both testimony and papers 
from the heads of departments and oth- 
er Government employees and officials— 
Ninety-second CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
6555, 6566. Thus, the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, and in particular section 
136, which we discussed, represents the 
crystallized views on the reorganization 
of Congress following painstaking work 
by a joint Senate and House committee, 
and debate by the House and Senate. 

The quintessence of the argument 
which won the Senate’s approval of the 
present wording of section 136 of the 
Reorganization Act, and rejected the 
terms “inspection and review,” “surveil- 
lance,” or superintendence by the legis- 
lative branch of the executive branch, is 


© 92. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 6445 (1946). 
‘Ibid., p. 6446, 
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contained in the following words, which 
were likewise uttered by Senator Don- 
NELL: 

Mr. DONNELL. * * * To my mind, we 
are discussing something of fundamental 
importance. To my mind, the obligation of 
the Congress of the United States does ex- 
tend to the point of watchfulness, and to the 
extent of subsequent legislation which may 
prove necessary in order to correct abuses. 
But I do not believe that it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States to under- 
take to administer the respective executive 
branches.® 

Iv 


Tested by the foregoing Supreme Court 
decisions, and by the action of both 
Houses of Congress, the resolution con- 
stitutes an unconstitutional encroach- 
ment by the legislative branch upon the 
executive branch. 

Vv. MISCONCEPTIONS IN THE MAJORITY REPORT 


It may be well to address ourselves 
briefly to some fundamental errors which 
appear in the report of the majority of 
the Committee, and in the answer to 
minority report—House Report 1595, 
Eightieth Congress, second session. 

(a) In the amended version of the 
joint resolution the words “created by the 
Congress” were inserted in line 4 of page 
1. That insertion appears to conform 
with the statements contained on page 4 
of the majority report under the head- 
ing “The issue.” It highlights the rea- 
sons for the assertion by a majority of 
the Committee of a power to direct the 
executive departments. 

The proponents of the resolution as- 
sert that since Congress has authority to 
create the executive departments, and 
has exercised that authority, and since it 
is charged with the duty of appropriating 
funds and enacting legislation for the 
proper and effective activities of the 
executive agencies, it therefore has both 
the right and the duty to obtain all 
needed information from the executive 
agencies, 

We have referred to Chief Justice 
Taft’s answer to the foregoing argument 
in the Myers case—see pages 3 and 4 of 
thismemorandum. We will therefore not 
dwell upon it here. However, it is well 
to point out that neither the resolution 
nor the arguments of the proponents 
are new. A similar resolution was in- 
troduced in the Senate in the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. It provided 
that every public document in the files 
of any department of the Government 
relating to any subject over which Con- 
gress had jurisdiction was subject to the 
call or inspection of the Senate—Forty- 
third CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD 839, 1909; 
Senate Resolution 248, Sixtieth Congress, 
second session. 

The arguments of the Senators who 
favored adoption of the resolution were: 
Congress was responsible, in the very be- 
ginning of our Government, for creating 
by statute the executive departments. 
What Congress created, it can at any 
time modify by statute or entirely 
abolish. Since Congress created the de- 
partments, the heads of those depart- 
ments owe their principal obligation to 
it. Either House of Congress may, 


8 92 CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 6446 (1946). 
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therefore, demand compliance by heads 
of departments with calls for informa- 
tion and papers. 

Opponents of the resolution argued 
that it was impossible to settle a contro- 
versy with the executive branch by means 
of a resolution. Final settlement lay 
“in the observance by both Houses of 
Congress of the constitutional relations 
that exist between the coordinate depart- 
ments of the Government.” Senator 
Dolliver asked some pointed questions 
in the 1909 debate which struck at the 
vitals of the controversy. He said: 

What I want to know is, where Congress 
gets authority either out of the Constitu- 
tion or the laws of the United States to order 
an executive department about like a servant. 
(43 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3732 (1909) .) 


Senate Rayner answered by asserting 
that each House of Congress had the 
power to order anyone that had informa- 
tion or documents coming within its ju- 
risdiction and control. He cited the 
Kilbourn and Chapman cases—Kilbourn 
v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168) ; In re Chap- 
man (166 U. S. 661)—in support. Sen- 
ator Dolliver replied that those cases in- 
volved private citizens who had refused 
to appear and give testimony before com- 
mittees of the Senate, and not officials of 
the executive departments—Forty-third 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3732. 

Senator Beveridge made the point that 
“there was the gravest possible question 
of power involved.” He went on to as- 


sert that, assuming that the Senate were 
willing to ignore all the precedents, be- 
ginning in Washington’s day, and as- 


suming that the Senate had the power to 
demand information from the executive 
departments, “to whom should the de- 
mand go? Should it not go to the Presi- 
dent?” He went on and asked: 

Is it possible that the Congress should not 
direct its demand for information to the su- 
preme head of the executive departments? 
All of those departments act in unison. It 
is to the efficiency of the Government that 
they act in unison. Shall Congress in a 
mood of petulance or anything else go over 
the head of the President, to whom it should 
respectfully prefer its request, and go to 
one of his Cabinet members? What is the 
objection to having the President direct his 
various Cabinet officers as to furnishing the 
information demanded by Congress? That 
question has not even been touched upon in 
this debate. 

So we see it is not only a question of power, 
but it is also a question of propriety. It 
occurs to me that a President would be seri- 
ously lacking in self-respect who did not 
resent passing over his head to one of his 
Cabinet officers.® 


The debate also developed the point 
that there was no way to enforce the res- 
olution if the President directed the 
heads of departments to disregard it. 
The President and the heads of depart- 
ments, in a proper case, might resolve to 
pay no attention to any request for docu- 
ments; passing the resolution, therefore, 
would be a futile gesture—Forty-third 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 3730, 3732, 
1909, 

The resolution did not come to a final 
vote. 

Professor Willoughby, in his well- 
known treatise, The Constitutional Law 
of the United States, discusses the res- 


*Ibid., 3738 (1909). 
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olution and refers to the foregoing Senate 
debate. He concludes that the constitu- 
tionality of the position taken by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt would seem to 
be clear. President Roosevelt had re- 
fused to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
the information which the Senate reso- 
lution aimed to obtain, and had in- 
structed Colonel Knox, the head of the 
Bureau of Corporations, Department of 
Commerce, who had the documents in 
question, to ignore a subpena request by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, as well 
as the threat of that committee to im- 
prison Colonel Knox for failure to honor 
the subpena. 

Referring to the contests between Con- 
gress and the Presidents as to the right 
of the former to compel the furnishing to 
it of information, Willoughby states that 
it has been established that the Presi- 
dent may exercise full discretion as to 
what information he will furnish, and 
what he will withhold—W. W. Wil- 
loughby, The Constitutional Law of the 
United States, second edition, 1929, pages 
1488-1491; see also Forty-first CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, pages 104, 105, 1906. 

The Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress published a joint 
committee print wherein the views of 
Prof. Herman Finer of Harvard Univer- 
sity are contained. We quote there- 
from: 

But how far can the Executive be com- 
pelled to answer—this is the decisive ques- 
tion. It would seem to me that the Execu- 
tive is highly protected. Impeachment is a 
birch rod in a cupboard too far away from 
the everyday domestic scene to worry a de- 
partment head. McGrain v. Daugherty (237 
U. S. 185, 1927) gives a wide interpretation 
to the power of inquiry, but does not refer 
to those who currently hold office, as against 
the Presidential power to direct them not to 
give information. 

In 1906 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, December 
6, 1906), the gist of a Senate debate on the 
subject of obtaining information from Cabi- 
net officers, even when directed by resolution 
of the Senate, was that information had been 
withheld in whole or in part by order of the 
President, and no remedy was available. 
Cleveland (Senate, March 1, 1886) supported 
his “Attorney General in refusing informa- 
tion to the Senate. 

2 - ~ s . 

* * * It is the President who has the 
sole constitutional authority to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed, with the vast 
meaning this phrase has acquired. * * * 
His Cabinet has small authority distinct from 
his authority: In the sense that really mat- 
ters they are subordinates.” 


Views similar to those expressed by 
Professors Willoughby and Finer are to 
be found in standard texts which have 
been written on the Constitution and on 
the relationship of the President to Con- 
gress: 

Charles K. Burdick, former dean of 
Cornell Law School and chairman of the 
Law Revision Commission of the State 
of New York, The Law of the American 
Constitution, 1922, pages 127-128. 

Edward S. Corwin, The President: 
Office and Powers, 1941, pages 213-214, 
281. 


10 His paper bears the title: “Questions to 
the Cabinet in the British House of Com- 
mons: Their Applicability to the United 
States Congress,” Joint Committee Print, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., The Organization of 
Congress, June 1946, pp. 56, 57. 
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Ernest J. Eberling, Congressional In- 
vestigations, 1928, page 282. 

John H. Finley and John F. Sander- 
son, the American Executive and Execu- 
tive Methods, 1908, pages 199-200, 231- 
233, 264, 265. 

John Philip Hill, the Federal Execu- 
tive, pages 55-56. 

Edward Campbell Mason, Congres- 
sional Demands upon the Executive for 
Information, papers of the American 
Historical Association, volume 5, 1891, 
page 33. 

William Rawle, A View of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 
1829, pages 171-172. 

William Howard Taft, Our Chief Mag- 
istrate and His Powers, 1916, page 129. 

Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States, 1907, pages 
66-67, 76, 205. 

(b) A second misconception contained 
in Congressman HorrMAN’s answer to the 
minority report is the statement that 
title 2 of the United States Code, section 
192, does not excuse any individual from 
answering process issued by a congres- 
sional committee—House Report 1595, 
part 2, Eightieth Congress, second ses- 
sion, page 7. 

In re Chapman (166 U. S. 661) in- 
volved the refusal of a private individual 
to appear as a witness before a special 
committee of the Senate. He was tried 
under sections 102, 103, and 104 of the 
Revised Statutes. ThoSe sections are 
substantially the same as sections 192, 
193, and 194 of title 2, United States Code. 
The Court held that Congress had the 
power to enact a statute to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and to compel them 
to make disclosure of evidence. 

The Chapman case was decided in 1897. 
For approximately 40 years prior to that 
decision, there had been a law, similar to 
the present sections 192, 193, and 194— 
sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Revised 
Statutes afore-mentioned—designed to 
compel the testimony of witnesses before 
the Houses of Congress. Nevertheless, in 
the famous Senate debate of 1886, the 
most notable debate of its kind in the 
annals of Congress—that debate arose 
out of the refusal of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at the direction of President Cleve- 
land, to furnish the Senate with the rea- 
sons for the removal of a United States 
attorney, the President taking the posi- 
tion that the records were confidential 
and of a private nature despite the fact 
that they were filed with the Department 
of Justice; the records were never pro- 
duced to the Senate, despite a strongly 
worded Senate resolution directed to the 
Attorney General, Seventeenth Congress, 
REcorD, pages 2211-2814, of 1886—and in 
the Senate debate of 1909 referred to 
above, it was freely admitted that there 
was no statute which compelled the head 
of a department to give information or 
papers to the Houses of Congress against 
the President’s wishes—Forty-third Con- 
gress, RECORD, page 3730, 1909, and page 
3732; see also Forty-first Congress, Rrec- 
ORD, pages 104, 105, 1906. Moreover, al- 
most from the beginning of our Govern- 
ment, *heads of departments and other 
Officials of the executive branch had 
failed to comply, on the ground of the 
national public interest involved, with 
congressional demands for information 
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and papers. Not in a single instance was 
any action ever taken by the Houses of 
Congress against a head of a department 
or other official who thus refused to 
comply. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that 
while sections 192, 193, and 194 of title 2, 
United States Code, dealing with the re- 
fusal of witnesses to testify in congres- 


sional investigations, apply to private © 


citizens and persons, they have never 
been applied to the executive depart- 
ments and, indeed, must be considered 
inapplicable to them. 

(c) Congressman HOFFMAN’s answer to 
minority report, in dealing with the right 
of Congress, states that “the law which 
governs us is the common law, the Con- 
stitution and the acts of Congress as in- 
terpreted by the courts—House Report 
1595, part 2, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, page 4. Of course, the Consti- 
tution and the acts of Congress as inter- 
preted by the courts are authoritative. 
The following quotation from the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U. S. 168) should, how- 
ever, put an end to contentions that prec- 
edents which were relevant to English 
parliamentary investigations apply to 
investigations conducted by the Con- 
gress: 

We are of opinion that the right of the 
House of Representatives to punish the cit- 
izen for a contempt of its authority or a 
breach of its privileges can derive no support 
from the precedents and practices of the two 
houses of the English Parliament, nor from 
the adjudged cases in which the English 
courts have upheld these practices (p. 189). 

” » * * ” 

It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
tional law, that all the powers intrusted to 
government, whether State or national, are 
divided into the three grand departments, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. That the functions appropriate to 
each of these branches of government shall 
be vested in a separate body of public serv- 
ants, and that the perfection of the system 
requires that the lines which separate and 
divide these departments shall be broadly 
and clearly defined. It is also essential to the 
successful working of this system that the 
persons intrusted with power in any one of 
these branches shall not be permitted to en- 
croach upon the powers confided to the 
others, upon that each shall by the law of its 
creation be limited to the exercise of the 
powers appropriate to its own department 
and no other (pp. 190-191). 


It is important to note that McGrain 
against Daugherty and Sinclair against 
United States, supra, both referred to 
the Kilbourn decision and to the re- 
straints which it imposed on the con- 
gressional power of inquiry. And in 
Barsky against United States—Appendix 
District of Columbia, No. 9602, decided 
March 18, 1948, page 5—the Court, citing 
the Kilbourn case as well as McGrain 
against Daugherty, said: The congres- 
sional power of inquiry is not un- 
restricted. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the 
President and the heads of departments 
may not be compelled to produce papers 
or disclose information in their posses- 
sion where, in their judgment, such dis- 
closure would be contrary to the public 
interest. , 

It is worth noting that President 
Washington, in his farewell address, 
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cautioned against the dangers resultin 
from the encroachment of one branch o 
the Government upon another. He said: 


It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its admin- 
istration to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of government, 
a real despotism." 


House Joint Resolution 342 is a clear 
example of an encroachment by the leg- 
islative branch upon the _ executive 
branch. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE HEADS 
OF DEPARTMENTS, IN THE NATIONAL PUBLIC 
INTEREST, TO KEEP INFORMATION AND PAPERS 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS CONFIDEN- 
TIAL—THE VIEWS OF TEXT WRITERS 


William Howard Taft, Chief Magis- 
trate, 1916: 


The President is required by the Constitu- 
tion from time to time to give to Congress 
information on the state of the Union, and 
to recommend for its consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient, but this does not enable Congress or 
either House of Congress to elicit from him 
confidential information which he has ac- 
quired for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his constitutional duties, if he does 
not deem the disclosure of such information 
prudent or in the public interest (p. 129). 


Westel Woodbury Willoughby, the 
Constitutional Law of the United States, 
1929, volume III: 

The constitutional obligation that the 
President “shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient, has, upon occasion, given 
rise to controversy between Congress and the 
President as to the right of the former to 
compel the furnishing to it of information 
as to specific matters. As a result of these 
contests it is practically established that the 
President may exercise a full discretion as 
to what information he will furnish, and 
what he will withhold. 

The discretionary right of the President 
to refuse information to Congress has been 
exercised from the earliest times (sec. 968, p. 
1488). 


Professor Willoughby cites the “vigor- 
ous and long-continued controversy” 
which was waged in Cleveland’s admin- 
istration as to the right of the Senate or 
of its committees to obtain from the office 
of the Attorney General certain papers 
bearing upon certain suspensions from 
office made by the President. Willoughby 
also cites the controversy in 1909, in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration 
when the Attorney General, on the Pres- 
ident’s instructions, refused to divulge 
to a Senate committee the reasons for 
nonaction by the Department of Justice 
in the United States Steel Co. case, for 
violation by it of the Antitrust Act of 
1890. Willoughby cites Roosevelt’s clas- 
sic statement to the Senate: 

Heads of the executive departments are 
subject to the Constitution, and to the laws 
passed by Congress in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, and to the directions of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but to no other 
direction whatever (sec. 968, p. 1490). 


41 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol, 1, p. 219. 
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Willoughby concludes his comments on 
the Cleveland and Roosevelt controver- 
sies with the Senate, as follows: 


The constitutionality of the positions taken 
by Presidents Cleveland and Roosevelt would 
seem to be clear (sec. 968, p. 1491). 


Charles K. Burdick, the Law of the 
American Constitution, 1922: 


Sec. 61. The Supreme Court’s attitude 
toward political questions: The legislative 
and executive branches of Government are 
essentially the political branches, and with 
the exercise of their distinctively politicai 
powers the judiciary will not interfere. On 
this point Chief Justice Marshall said: 

“By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to his country in his 
political character, and to his own con- 
science. To aid him in the performance of 
these duties, he is authorized to appoint 
certain officers, who act by his authority and 
in conformity with his orders. 

“In such cases their acts are his acts; and 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
manner in which executive discretion may be 
used, still there exists, and can exist, no 
power to control that discretion. The sub- 
jects are political. They respect the Nation, 
not individual rights, and being entrusted 
to the Executive, the decision of the Execu- 
tive is conclusive. The application of this 
remark will be perceived by adverting to 
the act of Congress for establishing the de- 
partment of foreign affairs. This officer as 
his duties were prescribed by that act, is to 
conform precisely to the will of the Presi- 
dent. He is the mere organ by which that 
will is communicated. The acts of such an 
Officer, as an Officer, can never be examinable 
by the courts” (pp. 127-128). 


Prof. Herman Finer, Harvard Univer- 
sity, in a paper entitled “Questions to the 
Cabinet in the British House of Com- 
mons: Their Applicability to the United 
States Congress”: 


But how far can the Executive be compelled 
to answer—this is the decisive question. 

In 1906 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Dec. 6, 
1906), the gist of a Senate debate on the sub- 
ject of obtaining information from Cabinet 
officers, even when directed by resolution of 
the Senate, was that information had been 
withheld in whole or in part by order of the 
President, and no remedy was available. 
Cleveland (Senate, March 1, 1886) supported 
his Attorney General in refusing information 
to the Senate. 

In January 6, 1909, Theodore Roosevelt 
resisted a Senate demand for information on 
certain administrative proceedings, arguing: 
“I do not conceive it to be within the au- 
thority of the Senate to give directions of 
this character to the head of an executive 
department, or demand the reasons for his 
action. Heads of executive departments are 
subject to the Constitution, and to the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
but to no other direction whatever.” 

As for the President himself, Professor 
Corwin’s opinion is authoritative (the Presi- 
dent, p. 444); it is certain that a congressional 
investigating committee could not require 
the President to attend its proceedings, 
answer questions, or produce documents. 

* s * * * 

It is the President who has the sole con- 
stitutional authority to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed, with the vast meaning 
this phrase has acquired—the maker of the 
Republic’s policy, the watcher of the finances, 
the supreme manager of the machinery of 
administration. He is responsible for the 
every-day conduct of foreign affairs. His 
Cabinet has small authority distinct from 
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his authority: In the sense that really mat- 
ters they are subordinates. (Joint Commit- 
tee Print, 79th Cong., 2d sess., The Organiza- 
tion of Congress, June 1946, pp. 56, 57.) 


Edward Campbell Mason, in a paper 
entitled “Congressional Demands Upon 
the Executive for Information,” asks the 
question: “Can the President of the 
United States or his subordinates in the 
executive department be compelled to 
transmit papers or give information to 
Congress?”—Papers of the American 
Historical Association, volume 5, 1891, 
page 33. 

The instances which he examined did 
not disclose any power sufficient to com- 
pel cempliance. While the House may 
lay claim to the necessary power because 
of its authority in impeachments, such 
power was never exercised or even clearly 
defined. The author next turns to the 
power of the Senate to act as in im- 
peachment proceedings and inquires 
whether the Senate can compel the Ex- 
ecutive to furnish information. How- 
ever, since a court has not the power to 
compel an executive officer to disclose 
matters which, in his opinion, should be 
kept secret, it would appear to follow 
that, unless the Constitution grants such 
power, the Senate likewise cannot com- 
pel disclosure of confidential infor- 
mation. 

The foregoing reasoning led Mr. Mason 
to conclude that the Congress may not 
compel the Executive to give informa- 
tion by its power of impeachment. He 
refers to United States Revised Statutes 
102, 103, and 104, which were passed in 
1857. Those give either branch of Con- 
gress the right to summon witnesses. It 
would appear, however, that the Execu- 
tive is outside the operation of that 
power. 

If my reasoning is sound, Congress derives 
no power from its legislative authority to 
compel the President or the officers under 
him in the executive department to furnish 
papers or to testify (ibid., p. 40). 


Finally the author urges a practical 
argument against coercing the executive 
branch. The three departments of our 
Government are supreme and independ- 
ent. It would be impossible for the Con- 
gress to coerce the executive branch ex- 


cept by a resort to arms. While a Presi- 
dent might be impeached for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, the author concedes 
that it is difficult to imagine an impeach- 
ment based on a refusal to furnish infor- 
mation. Such a refusal is neither a 
crime nor a Misdemeanor. 

John Philip Hill, the Federal Executive: 

Courts cannot usually call upon heads of 
departments to answer in relation to official 
acts. The court said, in Decatur v. Paulding 
(14 Peters, 522), that many acts required of 
the heads of the executive departments re- 
quired use of discretion, and where not purely 
ministerial were not subject to order of the 
courts (p. 55). 


On the point that the President is re- 
sponsible for all acts of his Cabinet and 
heads of departments, the author states: 


The position of the heads of the executive 
departments is summed up in Cooley’s Black- 
stone’s Commentaries (book 1, pp. 231 and 
236). He there states: “The President, not 
the Cabinet, is responsible for all the meas- 
ures of the administration, and whatever is 
done by one of the heads of departments is 
considered as done by the President, through 
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the proper executive agent. In this fact con- 
sists one important difference between the 
Executive (King) of Great Britain and of 
the United States; the acts of the former 
being considered as those of his advisers, 
who alone are responsible therefor, while 
the acts of the advisers of the American Ex- 
ecutive are considered as directed and con- 
trolled by him (Ibid., pp. 55-56). 


Ernest J. Eberling, Congressional In- 
vestigations, 1928: 


It is also true that congressional commit- 
tees in their ardor to investigate have at 
times pushed their demands to a point where 
compliance with them would have interfered 
with the Executive in the discharge of his 
constitutional duties. It would seem that the 
Executive is justified in resisting, therefore, 
any demand when it is believed that compli- 
ance therewith would be incompatible with 
the public interest. Members of Congress 
have frequently admitted this point. The 
decision of the Executive in the case of a 
dispute must necessarily be final. The ques- 
tion would not be justiciable and the inflic- 
tion of punishment by one coordinate branch 
upon the other would be wholly repugnant 
to the constitutional scheme. The Execu- 
tive, no less than Congress, is accountable 
directly to the people and the ultimate de- 
cision must rest in such matters with the 
electorate (p. 282). 


Woodrow Wilson, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States, 1907: 


As legal executive, his constitutional as- 
pect, the President cannot be thought of 
alone. He cannot execute laws. Their ac- 
tual daily execution must be taken care of 
by the several executive departments and by 
the now innumerable body of Federal offi- 
cials throughout the country. In respect of 
the strictly executive duties of his office the 
President may be said to administer the Pres- 
idency in conjunction with the members of 
his Cabinet, like the chairman of a cOmmis- 
sion. He is even of necessity much less 
active in the actual carrying out of the law 
than are his colleagues and advisers. It is 
therefore becoming moré and more true, as 
the business of the Government becomes 
more and more complex and extended, that 
the President is becoming more and more a 
political and less and less an executive offi- 
cer. His executive power are in commis- 
sion, while his political powers more and 
more center and accumulate upon him and 
are in their very nature personal and in- 
alienable (pp. 66-67). 

Upon analysis, it seems to mean this: the 
Cabinet is an executive, not a political body. 
The President cannot himself be the actual 
executive; he must therefore find, to act in 
his stead, men of the best legal and business 
gifts, and depend upon them for the actual 
administration of the Government in all its 
daily activities (p. 76). 

Fortunately, the Federal Executive is not 
dispersed into its many elements as the ex- 
ecutive of each of our States is. * * * 
But in the Federal Government the Execu- 
tive is at least in itself a unit. Everyone 
subordinate to the President is appointed by 
him and responsible to him, both legally and 
politically. He can control the personnel 
and the action of the whole of the great 
“department” of government of which he is 
the head. * * * The three great func- 
tions of government are not to be merged 
or even drawn into organic cooperation, but 
are to be balanced against one another in a 
safe counterpoise. They are interdependent 
but organically disassociated; must cooper- 
ate, and yet are subject to no common au- 
thority (p. 205). 


John H. Finley and John F. Sanderson, 
the American Executive and Executive 
Methods, 1908: 


The President has always exercised a dis- 
cretion as to giving or withholding informa- 
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tion upon the request of either House for it. 
Thus President Washington declined to com- 
municate to the House of Representatives 
the correspondence relating to the British 
treaty. President Jackson in 1833 withheld 
certain pending matters relating to the 
Maine boundary dispute; and President Tyler 
in 1842 declined to lay before the House of 
Representatives the conditions of the same 
affair. President Polk in 1845 in like manher 
withheld information from the Senate as to 
the perding proceedings for the annexation 
of Texas, and in 1848 declined to lay before 
the House the instructions given as to the 
negotiation of the treaty with Mexico. Pres- 
ident Fillmore declined to comply with a re- 
quest of the Senate made in legislative ses- 
sion for information as to negotiations with 
the Sandwich Islands. President Buchanan 
declined to lay before the Senate the cor- 
respondence relating to the slave ship Wan- 
derer, and President Lincoln likewise de- 
clined on March 26, 1861, to communicate 
Major Anderson’s dispatches from Fort 
Sumter. These instances are referred to as 
examples of a general practice (pp. 199-200). 

The executive theory of the relations of the 
President with the heads of departments is 
that where the law confers a discretion upon 
one of them, that discretion is subject to his 
discretion and control. This theory received 
an elaborate consideration and statement 
from Attorney General Cushing. After recit- 
ing the relevant terms of the acts of Con- 
gress constituting the several executive de- 
pa tments, he said: “But through all these 
successive changes in detail, the theory of 
departmental administration continued un- 
changed, viz: Executive departments with 
heads thereof discharging their administra- 
tive duties in such manner as the President 
should direct, and being in fact the execu- 
tors of the will of the President. All the 
statutes of departmental organization, ex- 
cept one, expressly recognize the direction of 
the President, and in that one, the Interior, 
it is implied, because the duties assigned to 
it are not new ones, but such as had been 
exercised by other departments. It could 
not, as a general rule, be otherwise, because 
in the President is the Executive power vested 
by the Constitution, and also because of the 
constitutional provision that he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
thus making him, not only the depository of 
the Executive power, but the responsible ex- 
ecutive minister of the United States. 

And again he said: “I hold that no head 
of a department can lawfully perform an 
Official act against the will of the President, 
and that will is by the Constitution to gov- 
ern the performance of such acts. If it 
were not thus, Congress might, by statute, so 
divide and transfer the Executive power as 
utterly to subvert the Government, and to 
change it into a parliamentary despotism, 
like that of Venice or Great Britain, with a 
nominal executive chief utterly powerless— 
whether under the name of doge or king, or 
president, would be of little account so far 
as regards the maintenance of the Constitu- 
tion” (pp. 231-233). 

Heads of departments, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, may decline to furnish 
communications or papers in their custody 
in response to legal process; they would be 
justified in representing to the court that 
upon public considerations they declined to 
furnish them. “The administration of jus- 
tice is only part of the conduct of the af- 
fairs of any State or Nation, and is, with re- 
spect to the production or nonproduction of 
papers from the files of an executive depart- 
ment, subject to the general welfare of the 
community.” And executive regulations 
prescribing rules as to the production or 
nonproduction of such documents have been 
sustained (pp. 264-265). 
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Edward S. Corwin, the President: Of- 
. fice and Powers, 1941: 


Another precedent of great significance 
from Washington's administration was the 
first President’s refusal in 1796 to comply 
with a call from the House of Representa- 
tives for papers relative to the negotiation of 
the Jay Treaty. The demand was originally 
fathered by Madison, and presumably re- 
flected the theory of Helvidius that the Pres- 
ident’s diplomatic role is chiefly instru- 
mental of the national legislative power in 
the realm of foreign relationship. Washing- 
ton’s declination, nevertheless, he now con- 
ceded to be proper so far as it represented the 
President’s deliberate Judgment that the 
Papers were “of a nature that did not permit 
of disclosure at this time.” The concession 
so broadened the force of the precedent that 
nowadays a President feels free by the same 
formula to decline information even to his 
constitutional partner in treaty making, 
whereas Washington's refusal rested prima- 
rily on his denial that the House was entitled 
to discuss the merits of a treaty. In 1906 
@ debate arose in the Senate over the ad- 
venturous foreign policy of the first Roose- 
velt, in the course of which the entire ground 
that had been covered by Pacificus and Hel- 
vidius more than a century before was re- 
traveled, Senator Spooner assuming the 
Hamiltonian part, Senator Bacon the Mad- 
isonian. In the face of his general position 
Bacon conceded that “the question of the 
President’s sending or refusing to send any 
communication to the Senate is not to be 
judged by legal right, but [is] * * * one 
of courtesy between the President and that 
body.’"* The record of practice amply bears 
out this statement. 

The further question arises, whether the 
President's duty “from time to time [to] give 
to the Congress information of the state of 
the Union” infers the duty to give them such 
information as the Houses, or either of them, 
may desire, providing he is in possession of it. 
The answer established by practice from the 
beginning is that the President is complete 
master of the situation and is entitled to 
select both the occasions of his communica- 
tions and their content. Thus neither the 
President nor the Secretary of State is ever 
“directed” by the Houses to furnish desired 
information or papers, but only “requested” 
to do so, and then only if it is “in the public 
interest” and they should comply—a ques- 
tion left to be determined by the President. 
More than that, however, Presidents have 
sometimes intervened to exonerate other 
heads of departments than the Secretary of 
State, and even lesser administrative offi- 
cials, from responding to congressional de- 
mands for information, either on the ground 
that the papers sought were “private,” “un- 
official,” or “confidential,” or that the demand 
amounted to an unconstitutional invasion 
of Presidential discretion.“ Page 281. 


William Rawle, A View of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, 
1829: 

It is the duty of the President from time 


to time to give Congress information of the 
state ofthe Union; * * * yetit has been 


22 Refers to supporting authority cited by 
Corwin on p. 404, in particular the Senate de- 


bate of December 6, 1906, 
RecorD] pp. 213-214. 

43 Refers to President Cleveland’s special 
message to the Senate of March 1, 1886, 
vindicating the Attorney General's refusal 
to comply with a demand for certain docu- 
ments relating to the suspension of George 
M. Duskin from office; also President Roose- 
velt’s special message of January 6, 1909, 
giving his reasons for directing the Attorney 
General not to reply to a resolution of the 
Senate, which asked the reasons for failure 
by the Attorney General to prosecute the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co, 
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always understood that he is not required 
to communicate more than, in his appre- 
hension, may be consistent with the public 
interests. Either House may at any time 
apply to him for information; and, in the 
regular course of government, can apply only 
to him, where the matter inquired of, is 
principally under his superintendence and 
direction, although they frequently exercise 
the right to call upon the chief officers of 
executive departments, on matters peculiarly 
appertaining to them, and in like manner 
occasionally refer to the Attorney General of 
the United States on subjects appropriate to 
his office. The applications directly to the 
President, are generally accompanied with a 
qualification evincing a correct sense of the 
obligation on his part to avoid or suspend 
disclosures, by which the public interest, that 
both are bound to keep in view, might be 
affected. 

Such disclosures the legislature in general 
expressly disclaims. In recurrence to our 
history, it must be obvious, that these official 
communications are chargeable with being 
rather more full and liberal than is common 
in other countries. In support of the prac- 
tice it has been said, that in republics there 
ought to be few or no secrets; an illusory 
opinion, founded on ideal conceptions, and 
at variance with the useful practice of man- 
kind. If all the transactions of a cabinet, 
whether in respect to internal or external 
business, were regularly exhibited to the 
public eye, its own operations would be im- 
peded; the public mind be perplexed, and im- 
proper advantages would sometimes be 
taken. Foreign powers, pursuing as they in- 
variably do, a different course themselves, 
would justly object to such proceeding (pp. 
171-172). 

THE RIGHT OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE HEADS 
OF DEPARTMENTS, IN THE NATIONAL PUBLIC 
INTEREST, TO KEEP INFORMATION AND PAPERS 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS CONFI- 
DENTIAL—SUPREME COURT CASES 


Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 
143, 144, (1803)) defines the limits at 
which a court must stop when the head 
of a department invokes the privilege 
that the information sought from him 
is confidential and cannot be disclosed. 
The court wished to ascertain certain 
facts relating to a commission which 
had been issued by President Adams to 
one Marbury. To that end it summoned 
Levi Lincoln, the Attorney General, be- 
fore it for questioning. Mr. Lincoln ob- 
jected to answering the questions. While 
he respected the court’s jurisdiction, “he 
felt himself delicately situated between 
his duty to this court, and the duty he 
conceived owed to an executive depart- 
ment’—pages 143-144. 

He was acting as Secretary of State at 
the time when the transaction in ques- 
tion had happened. He was, therefore, 
of the opinion that he was not bound to 
answer “as to any facts which came 
officially to his knowledge while acting 
as Secretary of State’”—page 143. 

The Court said, that if Mr. Lincoln 
wished time to consider what answers 
he should make, they would give him 
time; but they had no doubt he ought 
to answer. There was nothing confi- 
dential required to be disclosed. If there 
had been, he was not obliged to answer 
it; and if he thought that anything was 
communicated to him in confidence, he 
was not bound to disclose it—page 144. 

The rule of law was stated by the 
Court as follows: 

By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
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which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to his country in his 
political character, and to his own conscience. 
To aid him in the performance of these 
duties, he is authorized to appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority, and in con- 
formity with his orders. In such cases, 
their acts are his acts; and whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the manner in which 
executive discretion may be used, still there 
exists, and can exist, no power to control that 
discretion. The subjects are political: They 
respect the Nation, not individual rights, and 
being entrusted to the Executive, the deci- 
sion of the Executive is conclusive (p. 164). 


Judge Marshall spoke of the intimate 
political relation between the President 
and the heads of departments: 


1,* * * The intimate political relation 
subsisting between the President of the 
United States and the heads of departments 
necessarily renders any legal investigation 
of the acts of one of those high officers 
peculiarly irksome, as well as delicate; and 
excites some hesitation with respect to the 
propriety of entering into such investiga- 
ie 

* * * The province of the court is, 
solely, to decide on the rights of individuals, 
not to inquire how the executive, or execu- 
tive officers, perform duties in which they 
have discretion. Questions in their nature 
political,.or which are, by the Constitution 
and laws, submitted to the executive, can 
never be made in this court (pp. 168-170). 


State of Mississippi v. Johnson (71 
U. S. 475 (1866)): The court held that 
the President of the United States could 
not be restrained by injunction from 
carrying into effect an act of Congress 
which was alleged to be unconstitutional. 
The court held that it had no power to 
compel the President to perform execu- 
tive and political duties. We quote: 


Very different is the duty of the President 
in the exercise of the power to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed, and among 
these laws the actsnamedinthe bill. * * * 
The duty thus imposed on the President is 
in no just sense ministerial. It is purely 
executive and political. 

An attempt on the part of the judicial 
department of the Government to enforce 
the performance of such duties by the Presi- 
dent might be justly characterized, in the 
language of Chief Justice Marshall, “an ab- 
surd and excessive extravagance” (p. 499), 

The Congress is the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government; the President is 
the executive department. Neither can be 
restrained in its action by the judicial de- 
partment; though the acts of both, when 
performed, are, in proper cases, subject to 
its cognizance. 

The impropriety of such interference will 
be clearly seen upon consideration of its 
possible consequences (p. 500). 


A case frequently cited by courts and 
text writers is Appeal of Hartranft (85 
Penn. State. Rep. 433 (1877) ). The court 
said: 

We had better at the outstart recognize 
the fact, that the executive department is 
a coordinate branch of the Government, with 
power to judge what should or should not 
be done, within its own department, and 
what of its own doings and communications 
should or should not be kept secret, and that 
with it, in the exercise of these constitu- 
tional powers, the courts have no more 
right to interfere than has the executive, 
under like conditions, to interfere with the 
courts. © © © 

* * * We are inclined to think the con- 
clusion thus reached is wise and discreet; 
and it is supported by the best text writers 
of our times. These state the law to be, 
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that the President of the United States, the 
governors of the several States and their 
cabinet officers, are not bound to produce 
papers or disclose information committed to 
them, in a judicial inquiry, when, in their 
own judgment, the disclosure would, on pub- 
lic grounds, be inexpedient (1 Greenf. on 
Ev., sec. 251; 1 Whart. Law of Ev., sec 604). 
Thus, the question of the expediency or in- 
expediency of the production of the required 
evidence is referred, not to the judgment of 
the court before which the action is trying, 
but of the officer who has that evidence in 
his possession (pp. 445, 447). 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
REGARDING INVESTIGATIVE REPORTS 


(It is the position of the Department of 
Justice, restated now with the approval and 
at the direction of the President, that all in- 
vestigative reports are confidential docu- 
ments of the executive department and that 
congressional or public access thereto would 
not be in the public interest.) 

(This accords with the conclusions reached 
by a long line of predecessors in the office of 
Attorney General and with the position 
taken by the President from time to time 
since Washington’s administration; and this 
discretion in the executive branch has been 
upheld and respected by the judiciary.) 

Aprit 30, 1941. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: I have your letter of 
April 23, requesting that your committee be 
furnished with all Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation reports since June 1939, together with 
all future reports, memorandums, and corre- 
spondence, of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, or the Department of Justice, in con- 
nection with “investigations made by the 
Department of Justice arising out of strikes, 
subversive activities in connection with labor 
disputes, or labor disturbances of any kind in 
industrial establishments which have naval 
contracts, either as prime contractors or sub- 
contractors.” 

Your request to be furnished reports of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is one of 
the many made by congressional committees. 
I have on my desk at this time two other 
such requests for access to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation files. The number of these 
requests would alone make compliance im- 
practicable, particularly where the requests 
are of so comprehensive a character as those 
contained in your letter. In view of the in- 
creasing frequency of these requests, I desire 
to restate our policy at some length, together 
with the reasons which require it. 

It is the position of this Department, re- 
stated now with the approval of and at the 
direction of the President, that all investi- 
gative reports are confidential documents of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, to aid in the duty laid upon the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” and that 
congressional cr public access to them would 
not be in the public interest. 

Disclosure of the reports could not do oth- 
erwise than seriously prejudice law enforce- 
ment. Counsel for a defendant or prospec- 
tive defendant, could have no greater help 
than to know how much or how little infor- 
mation the Government has, and what wit- 
nesses or sources of information it can rely 
upon. This is exactly what these reports are 
intended to contain. 

Disclosure of the reports at this particular 
time would also prejudice the national de- 
fense and be of aid and comfort to the very 
subversive elements against which you wish 
to protect the country. For this reason we 
have made extraordinary efforts to see that 
the results of counterespionage activities and 
intelligence activities of this Department in- 
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volving those elements are kept within the 
fewest possible hands. A catalog of per- 
sons under investigation or suspicion, and 
what we know about them, would be of ines- 
timable service to foreign agencies; and in- 
formation which could be so used cannot be 
too closely guarded. 

Moreover, disclosure of the reports would 
be of serious prejudice to the future useful- 
ness of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
As you probably know, much of this informa- 
tion is given in confidence and can only be 
obtained upon pledge not to disrlose its 
sources. A disclosure of the sources would 
embarrass informants—sometimes in their 
employment, sometimes in their social rela- 
tions, and in extreme cases might even en- 
danger their lives. We regard the keeping 
of faith with confidential informants as an 
indispensable condition of future efficiency. 

Disclosure of information contained in the 
reports might also be the grossest kind of 
injustice to innocent individuals. Investi- 
gative reports include leads and suspicions, 
and sometimes even the statements of mali- 
cious or misinformed people. Even though 
later and more complete reports exonerate 
the individuals, the use of particular or se- 
lected reports might constitute the grossest 
injustice, and we all know that a correction 
never catches up with an accusation. 

In concluding that the public interest does 
not permit general access to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reports for information by 
the many congressional committees who from 
time to time ask it, I am following the con- 
clusions reached by a long line of distin- 
guished predecessors in this office who have 
uniformly taken the same view. Examples 
of this are to be found in the following 
letters, among others: 

Letter of Attorney General Knox to the 
Speaker of the House, dated April 27, 1904, 
declining to comply with a resolution of the 
House requesting the Attorney General to 
furnish the House with all papers and docu- 
ments and other information concerning the 
investigation of the Northern Securities case. 

Letter of Attorney General Bonaparte to 
the Speaker of the House, dated April 13, 
1908, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to furnish to the House information 
concerning the investigation of certain cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture of 
wood pulp or print paper. 

Letter of Attorney General Wickersham 
to the Speaker of the House, dated March 
18, 1912, declining to comply with a resolu- 
tion of the House directing the Attorney 
General to furnish to the House information 
concerning an investigation of the smelter 
trust. 

Letter of Attorney General McReynolds to 
the secretary to the President, dated August 
28, 1914, stating that it would be incom- 
patible with the public interest to send to 
the Senate in response to its resolution, re- 
ports made to the Attorney General by his 
associates regarding violations of law by the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Letter of Attorney General Gregory to the 
President of the Senate, dated February 23, 
1915, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the Senate requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to report to the Senate his findings and 
conclusions in the investigation of the 
smelting industry. 

Letter of Attorney General Sargent to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, dated June 8, 1926, declining to comply 
with his request to turn over to the com- 
mittee all papers in the files of the Depart- 
ment relating to the merger of certain oil 
companies. 

In taking this position my predecessors in 
this office have followed eminent examples. 

Since the beginning of the Government, 
the executive branch has from time to time 
been confronted with the unpleasant duty 
of declining to furnish to the Congress end 
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to the courts information which it has ac- 
quired and which is necessary to it in the 
administration of statutes. As early as 1796, 
the House of Representatives requested 
President Washington to lay before the 
House a copy of the instructions to min- 
isters of the United States who negotiated 
a treaty with Great Britain, together with 
the correspondence and other documents 
relating to that treaty. In declining to 
comply with the request, President Wash- 
ington said: 

“* * * as it is essential to the due 
administration of the Government that the 
boundaries fixed by the Constitution be- 
tween the different departments should be 
preserved, a just regard to the Constitution 
and to the duty of my office * * * for- 
bids a compliance with your request.” (See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 1, pp. 194, 196.) 

In 1825, the House of Representatives re- 
quested President Monroe to transmit cer- 
tain documents relating to the conduct of 
the officers of the Navy of the United States 
on the Pacific Ocean, and of other public 
agents in South America. In his reply, 
President Monroe refused to comply with the 
request, stating that to do so might subject 
individuals to unjust criticism; that the 
individuals involved should not be censured 
without just cause, which could not be as- 
certained until after a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation of their conduct; and that 
under those circumstances it was thought 
that communication of the documents would 
not comport with the public interest nor 
with what was due to the parties concerned. 
(See Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 2, p. 278.) 

In 1833, the Senate requested President 
Jackson to communicate to that body a copy 
of a paper purporting to have been read by 
him to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, dated September 18, 1833, relating to 
the removal of the deposits of the public 
money from the Bank of the United States. 
President Jackson declined. (See Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. 3, p. 36.) 

In 1835 the Senate passed a resolution 
requesting President Jackson to communi- 
cate copies of the charges, if any, which 
might have been made to him against the 
official conduct of Gideon Fitz, late surveyor 
general south of the State of Tennessee, 
which caused his removal from office. In 
reply President Jackson again declined to 
comply. (See Richardson, Messages and Pa- 
pers of the Presidents, vol. 3, pp. 132, 133.) 

This discretion in the executive branch 
has been upheld and respected by the judi- 
ciary. The courts have repeatedly held that 
they will not and cannot require the execu- 
tive to produce such papers when in the 
opinion of the executive their production is 
contrary to the public interests. The courts 
have also held that the question whether 
the production of the papers would be 
against the public interest is one for the 
executive and not for the courts to deter- 
mine. Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 
169); Totten v. United States (92 U.S. 105); 
Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190); 
Vogel v. Grauz (110 U. S. 311); In re Quarles 
and Butler (158 U. S. 582); Boske v. Comin- 
gore (177 U. S. 459); In re Huttman (70 Fed. 
699); In re Lamberton (124 Fed. 446); In re 
Valecia Condensed Milk Cg. (240 Fed. 310); 
Elrod v. Moss (278 Fed. 123); Arnstein v. 
United States (296 Fed. 946); Gray v. Pent- 
land (2 Sergeant & Rawle’s (Pa.), 23, 28); 
Thompson v. German Valley R. Co. (22 N. J. 
Equity 111); Worthington v. Scribner (109 
Mass. 487); Appeal of Hartranft (85 Pa. 433, 
445); 2 Burr Trials (533-536); see also 25 Op. 
A. G. 326. 

In Kilbourn v. Thompson, supra, the Court 
said: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
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tional law that all the powers intrusted to 
government, whether State or National, are 
divided into the three grand departments, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. That the functions appropriate to each 
of these branches of government shall be 
vested in a separate body of public servants, 
and that the perfection of the system re- 
quires that the lines which separate and 
divide these departments shall be broadly 
and clearly defined. It is also essential to 
the successful working of this system that 
the persons intrusted with power in any one 
of these branches shall not be permitted to 
encroach upon the powers confided to the 
others, but that each shall by the law of its 
creation be limited to the exercise of the 
powers appropriate to its own department 
and no other.” 

In Appeal of Hartranft, supra, the Court 
said: 

“* © © We had better at the outstart 
recognize the fact that the executive depart- 
ment is a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, with power to judge what should or 
should not be done, within its own depart- 
ment, and what of its own doings and com- 
munications should or should not be kept 
secret, and that with it, in the exercise of 
these constitutional powers, the courts have 
no more right to interfere than has the ex- 

, ecutive, under like conditions, to interfere 
with the courts.” 

The information here involved was col- 
lected, and is chiefly valuable, for use by the 
executive branch of the Government in the 
execution of the laws. It can be of little, 
if any, value in connection with the fram- 
ing of legislation or the performance of any 
other constitutional duty of the Congress. 
We do not undertake to investigate strikes 
as to their justification or the lack of it, but 
confine investigation to alleged violations 
of law, including, of course, violation of stat- 
utes designed to suppress subversive activ- 


ity, and to general intelligence to guide ex- 


ecutive policy. Certainly, the evil which 
would necessarily flow from its untimely 
publication would far outweigh any pos- 
sible good. 

I am not unmindful of your conditional 
suggestion that your counsel will keep this 
information “inviolate until such time as 
the committee determines its disposition.” 
I have no doubt that this pledge would be 
kept and that you would weigh every con- 
sideration before making any matter public. 
Unfortunately, however, a policy cannot be 
made anew because of personal confidence 
of the Attorney General in the integrity and 
good faith of a particular committee chair- 
man. We cannot be put in the position of 
discriminating between committees or of at- 
tempting to judge between them and their 
individual members, each of whom has ac- 
cess to information once placed in the hands 
of the committee. 

Of course, where the public interest has 
seemed to justify it, information as to par- 
ticular situations has been supplied to con- 
gressional committees by me and by former 
Attorneys General. For example, I have 
taken the position that committees called 
upon to pass on the confirmation of per- 
sons recommended for appointment by the 
Attorney General would be afforded con- 
fidential access to any information that we 
have—because no candidate’s name is sub- 
mitted without his knowledge and the De- 
partment does not intend to submit the 
name of any person whose entire history will 
not stand light. By way of further illustra- 
tion, I may mention that pertinent informa- 
tion would be supplied in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, usually instituted at the sugges- 
tion of the Department and for the good of 
the administration of justice. 

It is for the reasons given that I feel it 
my duty to decline your request, believing 
that in them you will find justification for 
my refusal. 

Respectfully, 
Ropert H. JACKSON. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GraHam]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been stated by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, who in my 
judgment has made a real brilliant argu- 
ment, this is one of the most grave, one 
of the most serious, and one of the most 
far-reaching steps that any Congress of 
the United States will ever take. But we 
have come to the point in our national 
history where we must determine once 
and for all what are the distinct powers 
and duties of the separate and coordinate 
divisions of our Government—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. We always go 
back to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Those of you who have read Max Far- 
rend’s History and Notes of the Constitu- 
tion, Elliott’s Debates, James Madison’s 
Notes, and many other publications that 
have come down through the years, know 
that when that group of 55 men gathered 
in the city of Philadelphia, those men 
came there with a clear conception of 
what they were to do; that after Edmund 
Randolph had offered first of all the Vir- 
ginia plan and this had been countered 
by the New Jersey plan under Judge Pat- 
terson and the others, there came out of 
the debate the famous Connecticut Com- 
promise under Roger Sherman, Johnson, 
and the others of those great characters 
that gave us our Constitution. 

What was the fundamental and basic 
thing underneath it all? A system of 
compromise, of reconciliation, of giving 
and taking, and of adjustment. A sepa- 
ration of powers. So that down through 
the years we have come to know our Con- 
stitution as one of great checks and 
balances. 

That is what we are going to discuss 
here for awhile today. The gentleman 
who preceded me said there was a twi- 
light zone between these different divi- 
sions of government. There is not, in 
my judgment, in the sense that he has 
indicated. 

When our founding fathers provided 
and devised this Constitution they said 
that each division would check upon the 
other. May I illustrate. When we pass 
a bill here in the Hoyse, it goes to the 
other body, then to the President. The 
President vetoes it; it comes back here. 
He has exercised the part of his power, 
we have exercised part of our power, the 
other body has exercised its power. But 
when it comes back here and we pass it 
over his veto by a two-thirds vote, and it 
goes to the other body and it in turn 
passes it over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote, then you have seen the full func- 
tioning of our constitutional processes 
of each separate unit exercising its power, 
each mutually dependent and interde- 
pendent, none exclusively within itself, 
and no twilight zone between them, a 
system of checks and balances adequately 
functioning. 

Mr. Chairman, in our discussion of the 
Constitution we refer always to three 
great parts of that Constitution, the leg- 
islative, the executive, and the judicial. 
But we always miss one part. If I am 
striking at the heart of this thing today, 
I want to say this to you, and I now read 
amendment No. X among the 22 which 
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James Madison, who was a member of 
that great convention, submitted to the 
First Congress, then to the public for 
ratification through the State legisla- 
tures. What did the amendment say? 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 


Now do you see the concrete things you 
are confronted with at the start? We 
are always ignoring the people. We are 
minimizing the powers of the States, and 
when we are legislating nationally and 
federally we are thinking only in terms 
of those delegated powers given under 
the Constitution and not of the other 
powers which are restricted and pro- 
hibited and reserved to the States. Shall 
the people always be ignored and kept in 
ignorance of the conduct of their ad- 
ministrative agencies? 

Let us take a common-sense view of 
this situation for a moment. It is this: 
If you will now go back and remember 
your Constitution, you will remember 
that right after the quotation of the 
preamble there follows this language: 

All legislative power herein granted shall be 
vested in the Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. 


We come first. We are the first named 
in the Constitution. What is next? 
The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States. Next, 
the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in the Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the Congress shall 
from time to time ordain and establish. 
First there is your legislative branch, 
second your executive branch, and, third, 
your judicial branch, and the only 
branch of the judicial that has any 
standing under the Constitution is the 
Supreme Court and no inferior court un- 
less created by the Congress. 

What is the next step? Let us take a 
common-sense view of this. At the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution back 
in the year 1787, we were a small nation 
stretching ‘along the Atlantic coast with 
3,000,000 people. What were the means 
of communication? The sailboat, the 
birchbark canoe, and the means of 
transportation through the pathless 
forests was the pack horse. The Cali- 
fornia delegation today spoke of the 
early migration to that State. It was our 
Pennsylvania Conestoga wagon that car- 
ried across the continent the provisions 
that they used in building and construct- 
ing that great West. Thus did Pennsyl- 
vania contribute to that great western 
movement. What have we today? A 
great Nation of 145,000,000 people, 48 
great States with a far-flung area of 
3,600,000 square miles; great systems of 
transportation and communication, rail- 
road, telephone, telegraph, radio, as well 
as land, water, and air, automobiles, and 
means of every form that men of an in- 
ventive and creative genius have been 
able to devise for the mobility and 
accessibility of men to every part of this 
country. 

Did that Constitution to which I refer 
remain static? Did it stop there? Did 
it end there? No. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has said that it is 
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not static, but elastic; that we apply 
the rule of reason, and we will- make 
this Constitution devised in these primi- 
tive days applicable to these modern 
days, so that it will be accessible and 
usable to all persons at all times. 

Now, what happened? Just as. our 
country spread out from shore to shore 
and even beyond that, very complicated 
conditions arose which man created with 
the result that the legislative branch of 
this Government, finding that it could 
not properly deal with those powers 
which the Execurive must execute under 
the power given it, gave us first of all 
back in 1889 the Interstate Commerce 
Act, with powers to construct and set 
up an administrative board with the 
necessary powers and functions, to deal 
with the matters presented before it. 
It was known that this Commission would 
grow and expand as the means of com- 
munication increased. 

What do we face today? There are 
1,141 bureaus and departments set up 
in our Government, with an expanding 
bureaucracy of over 2,000,000 people. A 
new situation has now arisen that no one 
could ever have foreseen in the early 
days of our Government. As the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has correctly 
stated, this was never done before, but if 
ever the hour of decision has arrived it 
is now. We are going to deal with it 
now and we have to deal with it head- 
on. We cannot avoid it any longer. No 
matter what the failure of the past has 
been, no matter wherein we have failed 
to meet this condition, we can no longer 
brush it aside. It is a matter of deter- 
mination for us. We, as Abraham Lin- 
coln said once before, will be remembered 
in spite of ourselves. “The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us 
down in honor or dishonor to the re- 
motest age. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 

This is a sort of brief summary cou- 
pling up with what has occurred. Now 
we come head-on to the decision. What 
is the power of this Congress to sub- 
pena witnesses, call them before com- 
mittees, and cempel those witnesses to 
testify? Unfortunately, here again the 
Supreme Court has never decided the 
question squarely and on the particular 
point. The case to which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] referred is the famous 
case of McGrain against Daugherty, de- 
cided back in 1926 or 1927. The opinion 
was written by Justice Van Devanter, 
and the circumstances briefly were these: 
A deputy sergeant at arms of the Sen- 
ate had been given a subpena to serve. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has clearly drawn the dis- 
tinction in this case. This was a sub- 
pena to be served not upon a private 
individual but upon a member of the 
Cakinet. Iam reading you for a moment 
from the syllabus in order that you may 
be properly oriented in this case: 

Each House of Congress has power through 
its own process to compel a private individual 
to appear before it in any one of its com- 
mittees and give testimony needed to enable 
it efficiently to exercise a legislative function 
belonging to it under the Constitution. 


And the point? A private individual. 
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You will note that this does not decide 
the question that you can compel a 
Cabinet officer to appear, but may I give 
you by way of clarification a statute 
which you should recall and which is 
very important, in my judgment, as 
bearing upon the particular matter we 
are discussing. 

Every so often the Congress of the 
United States takes a great forward step. 
Back in the year 1921 the Congress of 
that period recognized that something 
must be done about the budgetary and 
financial affairs of the United States. 
In the year 1921 it set up the budget sys- 
tem.of the United States and also the 
office of Comptroller General. The back- 
ground of this was this: On the budget- 
ary side, the President was to have con- 
trol, and he was to require through the 
budget officer and his subordinates the 
submission of estimates upon which 
budgets could be prepared. But as the 
great balancing wheel of that, there was 
also set up the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who was to serve for 15 years, ap- 
pointed by the President. If you will 
read the law, you will see that the Comp- 
troller General has power to compel the 
production of those secret matters with- 
in the province of the Executive power 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
argues today our branch of the Govern- 
ment has no right to ask for. I refer 
you to that act for your information. 

If you will indulge me for a moment, 
may I read to you from this case the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. I know 
the reading of a matter of this kind is 
always boresome and laborious to some, 
but I want to bring to your attention the 
language of the Court. This is the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of McGrain v. Daugheriy (273 
U. S. 135), opinion by Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter: 

In approaching the principal questions 
which remain to be considered, two observa- 
tions are in order. 

The first of the principal questions—the 
one which the witness particularly presses 
on our attention—is, as before shown, 
whether the Senate—or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, both being on the same plane in 
this regard—has power, through its own 
process, to compel a private individual to ap- 
pear. before it or one of its committees and 
give testimony needed to enable it efficiently 
to exercise a legislative function belonging 
to it under the Constitution. 


What is our duty? If I correctly ap- 
prehend what our duty is, it is this: 


The primary purpose of a committee of 
Congress in conducting an investigation is to 
assist the function of lawmaking. A second- 
ary purpose of almost equal importance is 
fulfilled by investigations whereby Congress 
supervises and checks activities in the execu- 
tive departments. In the latter type of in- 
vestigation two questions of basic impor- 
tance arise: How far can Congress go in re- 
quiring information from the executive 
branch of the Government? To what extent 
does the separation of powers of the Federal 
Government protect the executive officers? 
To date these questions have not been com- 
pletely answered. 


If you approach it from this angle or 
that angle or any other angle, I repeat to 
you what I said in the beginning, that 
this is a matter that can no longer be 
avoided. We must meet it. This great 
sprawling bureaucracy with these tre- 
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mendous grants of powers and the sub- 
ordination which past executives have 
sought to bring about in lowering the dig- 
nity, honor, and position of the Congress, 
can no longer be tolerated. We have 
come to the moment of decision. There- 
fore, let us meet it like men. Let Us pass 
this resolution without respect to what- 
ever individual may be the incumbent at 
the White House. Let us say to him: 
“Thus far shall thou go, and no farther.” 
Then when the Supreme Court passes on 
it, we can again as we did the other day 
on the tidelands matter, declare what the 
pelicy of the Government shall be. Hav- 
ing done that, my friends and brethren, 
we will have done a man-size job. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to-the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, it had 
not been my intention to speak on this 
measure but unfortunately I was not able 
to be on the floor during the debate on 
the rule. I understand there were some 
implications that this is considered to 
be a party matter. Ido not consider it so. 
As I see it, it would affect equally either 
party that happened to be in administra- 
tive power at the time. I did not consider 
it to be partisan at the time the matter 
was considered by the committee. 

I understand also that reference has 
been made to the fact that three Demo- 
cratic members on the committee voted 
to report out this measure. I am one of 
those three. The record in the commit- 
tee will show that in voting to report this 
measure out I specifically reserved the 
right to oppose the measure on the floor 
of the House. This is shown also in the 
body of the report. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no question 
about that. As I understand it, all three 
members who signed the report reserved 
that right. Four of the members who 
signed the minority report were not pres- 
ent at the hearing. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman. 
I wanted to clear that point up. I un- 
derstood it was not adequately cleared up 
this morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
what implication the gentleman from 
Michigan intends when he stated that 
four of the members who signed the 
minority report did not attend the meet- 
ings. Does he mean to say that they 
were not consulted? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I meant just 
what I said. They were not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. My 
friend reported this resolution. It is all 
right with me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘They were not pres- 
ent when the committee considered the 
resolution. It is all right with me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a cOmmon 
practice for that to happen, and then 
the members be consulted afterward; is 
it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HARDY. Since you are using my 
time, I am going to have to ask for 
another minuie. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield the gentle- 
man two additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I yield the 
gentleman an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield the gentle- 
man two additional minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have been reading 
the report, and I notice the gentleman’s 
name is affixed to the report. I would 
like to know this, briefly: Does the gen- 
tleman concur with the reasoning in 
the majority report, to which his name 
is signed? 

Mr. HARDY. Not entirely. I do not 
recall having seen the report until after 
it was printed. I do not recall that it 
was presented to me for signature. I 
voted favorably on reporting the measure 
to the House for consideration, specifi- 
cally reserving the right to oppose the 
measure on the floor. 

There have been instances when addi- 
tional information from the executive 
departments would have been most help- 
ful to our committee in its work. There 
have been instances in which the execu- 
tive departments have declined to honor 
requests from our chairman. It is pre- 
sumed that the executive departments 
had reasons for withholding the in- 
formation which, in their judgment, 
seemed valid. I shall not discuss the 
merits or demerits of these reasons, but 
I think it unfortunate that there has 
not always existed a close spirit of co- 
operation between the executive depart- 
ments and the committees of Congress. 

I shall vote against the resolution. My 
reasoning is entirely different from the 
reasoning that has been presented here- 
tofore. My position is not based on 
grounds of conflict with the Constitution, 
and I recognize the sincerity of the vari- 
ous arguments that have been presented 
on this point and which will be presented, 
Iam sure, later onin the debate. Frank- 
ly, on that score I am somewhat con- 
fused. I shall oppose it because I am 
afraid of it. I am afraid of leaks in in- 
formation that may be disastrous, that 
may be serious to our Government. Per- 
sonally, I do not want access to highly 
secret information: that may be embar- 
rassing or may be harmful to our Gov- 
ernment, if it got out. I have witnessed 
leaks. I do not know how they came 
about. But supposedly confidential in- 
formation did get out of our own com- 
mittee and appear in the columns of the 
press. More important information 
could get out equally as easily. Of 
course, I know that penalties are pro- 
vided, but the imposition of penalties 
on those responsible for divulging infor- 
mation would not undo the damage that 
might already have been done. That 
reasoning is entirely different from rea- 
soning along constitutional lines. I 
leave arguments of constitutionality for 
my more erudite lawyer friends, but Iam 
voting against this resolution purely 
from the standpoint of a common-sense 
approach to a realistic situation. I do 
not believe that confidential informa- 
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tion secured in this manner can be kept 
confidential. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WapsworTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I realize perfectly well that this resolu- 
tion presents to the Committee a most 
important and perhaps puzzling prob- 
lem. May I confirm, however, what has 
already been said by the chairman of the 
Expenditures Committee, that this reso- 
lution did not have its origin in any par- 
ticular incident which has occurred re- 
cently in connection with the attempt of 
a committee of the Congress to obtain 
information from the executive branch; 
rather, the idea has grown not only 
amongst members of the Committee on 
Expenditures but amongst many Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle that Congress should have better 
facilities for obtaining information, 
should be more effective in obtaining in- 
formation valuable to it in the perform- 
ance of its legislative functions. The 
Condon case has nothing to do with this. 
One or two instances have occurred in 
the last 2 or 3 years which may have 
concentrated the attention of the Mem- 
bers on this problem, and as a result of 
this—and they extend back a good many 
years—we have this resolution. 

This measure may not be absolutely 
perfect in every word and phrase. I un- 
derstand some amendments are going to 
be offered to it, of what nature I am not 
as yet informed except in part. I am 
sure that you are as deeply impressed as 
I was by the address made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. In an ex- 
ceedingly able manner he traced the evo- 
lution of our Government under the 
Constitution and brought us to the point 
which I think we realize we have now 
reached, brought us to the point where 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment should become more effective, more 
efficient in the performance of the func- 
tions ascribed to it under the Constitu- 
tion. I need not remind you as he has 
already done, of the enormous growth of 
the executive branch. The growth has 
been due to the fact that one Congress 
after another going back through the 
years has conferred upon the executive 
branch new functions. The number of 
functions now performed by the Federal 
Government was undreamed of 30 or 40 
years ago. I know if my own good father 
who served in this House for 20 years 
knew of the extension of the powers of 
the Federal Government as they now ex- 
ist, he would turn over in his grave. No 
longer are we living under a simple gov- 
ernment, and the more complex it 
grows, the more widespread it becomes, 
the greater number of functions it as- 
sumes, the more difficult it is for the leg- 
islative branch to keep track of it. I 
confess it has grown beyond my power to 
keep track of even a small fraction of 
the Federal Government. I have sat in 
some hearings recently on a matter of 
tremendous importance to the develop- 
ment of the West and have learned some 
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things I never suspected could have been 
going on. There are only three or four 
of us on that subcommittee which has 
been listening to the testimony, and this 
investigation is still in its infancy. 

It may not be surprising to you for me 
to say that I regard the Congress of the 
United States as a great institution, the 
most important of the three branches of 
government, because it represents the 
people directly. I have been concerned 
in recent years—and I have been here 
off and on now for nearly 30 years—at 
the difficulties confronting the Congress 
in doing its job and losing in part at 
least some of the confidence of the pub- 
lic. Should the Congress lose the con- 
fidence of the public as a result of fail- 
ure to legislate intelligently, democracy 
as we understood the term is gone in 
this country. 

We have reached the point, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has so well 
said and stated much better than I can, 
when we must move in the direction of 
more efficient legislation and if we are 
to succeed in such a move we must have 
more information. That is the purpose 
of the pending resolution. 

I shall refer to only one or two provi- 
sions contained in the resolution. The 
effort of the Committee on Expenditures 
was to dignify the process by which the 
Congress would get the information, not 
to pass the buck to anybody but to pre- 
vent, for example, a hasty decision on the 
part of the majority of a quorum of a 
standing committee initiating the move 
to get information. It is for that reason 
that we placed in this measure the pro- 
visions that it must be at the request of 
the majority of all the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is it not a fact that 
in connection with the ultimate disposi- 
tion of all papers of the various bodies 
created by this Congress we authorize 
their destruction; therefore, having the 
ultimate control we should have the ini- 
tial and primary control. 

Mr.WADSWORTH. That is absolutely 
true. We have the power to authorize 
the destruction of papers contained in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Then in order to further dignify and 
protect the process, we provide in this 
resolution that the committee thus act- 
ing must go to the Speaker of the House 
who represents the whole House and ob- 
tain his consent before it can demand of 
the executive department the informa- 
tion it desires. Now that was not for the 
purpose of passing the buck to the 
Speaker, as has been suggested here, but 
it was to dignify the process. The 
Speaker, of course, will carry a heavy re- 
sponsibility. Speakers are accustomed 
to doing that, and they can be trusted to 
do it well, decently, and honestly. That 
is the reason for these precautions, as 
some people describe them, contained in 
this resolution; to make it more certain 
that the power here exercised shall not be 
abused or used carelessly. It has safe- 
guarded the use of that power. True, if 
this resolution should hecome law, the 
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issue raised under it may come before the 
Federal courts and ultimately the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. But 
why not? I would welcome such a 
development. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. [yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How could that 
happen? I would like to pursue that a 
little further. How would it happen after 
this resolution becomes law, assuming it 
is passed over the President’s veto? 
Whoever the President may be would 
have to say whether a particular thing is 
confidential and then refuse it. I would 
like to know how it would get to the 
Court. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might happen 
under the penalty provisions of this bill. 
The gentleman cannot put words in my 
mouth. 

Mr. McCORMACE. -I am not trying 
to. Iam trying to obtain information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The President, of 
course, cannot be approached under this 
resolution. May I say, in making an 
observation on another point that was 
raised a little while ago nor can the Con- 
gress demand of the President the rec- 
ords of confidential negotiations with 
foreign governments. That is outside of 
the field of the jurisdiction of Congress, 
for under the Constitution of the United 
States the President represents the coun- 
try in the conduct of foreign relations. 
For example, neither confidential com- 
munications between the President or.his 


agent, the Secretary of State, with the 
American Ambassador in Moscow nor 
communications with foreign govern- 
ments would be subject to the provisions 
of this resolution. You need not be 


alarmed about that. What we are con- 
cerned about is the operation of the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government on our 
domestic scene. This resolution repre- 
sents an attempt-—some may call it awk- 
ward—at least, it represents an attempt 
to secure better information for the Con- 
gress as it attempts to do its duty repre- 
senting the people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that my friend from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], I am sure, unintentionally 
made a statement to the House that is 
not warranted by a review of the pro- 
visions in this resolution. I agree with 
him that any confidential papers of the 
President would not be affected, whether 
it be with an Ambassador or not, but 
when the gentleman says that confiden- 
tial papers between the Secretary of State 
and an Ambassador or anybody else in a 
foreign country is not covered, then Iam 
in complete disagreement with my friend, 
because it is covered by this resolution. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is cov- 
ered. If this had been the law just before 
the invasion of Europe and the majority 
of a commitiee wanted information, they 
could pass a resolution to get informa- 
tion from General Eisenhower or Gen- 
eral Marshall. Nothing in the world 
could stop them under the provisions of 
this resolution. Now, if it affects the of- 
fice of the President, then what about all 
of the other agencies which the Pres- 
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ident is the head of? They are all sub- 
ject to the provisions of this resolution. 
Every department of Government is. 
The State Department is created by law. 
The Secretary of State is created by law. 
Every agency and every department and 
Cabinet officer is a creature created by 
law to enable the President to carry out 
the duties of the executive branch. So, 
when you .get away from the President, 
this applies to every agency of Govern- 
ment, whether we are at war or whether 
We are at peace, and it does not confine 
itself to domestic affairs. I want to stress 
the point as emphatically as I can hbe- 
cause my friend from New York, I am 
sure, unintentionally conveyed to the 
House, the impression that so far as the 
papers of the State Department in rela- 
tion to foreign countries are concerned, 
they would not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say that 
the gentleman from New York to whom 
the gentleman referred did not make 
that statement unintentionally. I meant 
it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan say that this resolu- 
tion does not cover the situation of a ma- 
jority of the committee voting to get 
confidential papers of the State Depart- 
ment, the Speaker concurring and ap- 
proving? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course it does not, 
because the Constitution itself puts all 
foreign relations under the executive de- 
partment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is amazing. 
You specifically exclude the State De- 
partment, do you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly we do, but 
there are certain fields the State De- 
partment covers besides foreign rela- 
tions, and when it comes to those fields 
it should come under this resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You would have 
to put in the resolution an amendment 
like the freedom-of-the-press provision, 
if you want to protect that, because this 
resolution covers that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Sasscer]. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, the 
constitutional or unconstitutional phases 
of this resolution have been quite ably 
discussed and I shall not approach the 
proposed legislation from that angle. I 
would, however, like to make a few obser- 
vations on the practical dangers that I 
see in this measure. 

I yield to no man or woman in this 
House in my opposition to communism 
and to its ideology, to everything for 
which it stands, and have consistently 
pursued a course in this House that I 
have felt was in the direction of aiding 
the preservation of a free America which, 
in its freedom, could stamp out any false 
ideology. 

There are, however, times when legis- 
lators get quite a little bit in hysteria in 
their opposition to a given evil force to 
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which they are directing their thought 
and energies. Hysteria is as dangerous 
as other factors that adversely affect 
grave consideration of legislative meas- 
ures. 

My only appeal here today, and I make 
it as one of you who are opposed to com- 
munism and are opposed to communistic 
infiltration, is to pause for a moment in 
order that we may be sure that in com- 
bating the very thing we desire to stamp 
out we are not injuring the safeguards 
which, down through the centuries have 
protected America against that type of 
evil influence and ideology. 

This bill does not state that the Con- 
gress can subpena various types of papers 
from the departments. As I read it, it 
vests that authority in any committee of 
the House. Reference was made a mo- 
ment ago to the preservation of the dig- 
nity of the Congress. I subscribe to 
that, and subscribe to it in an age where 
there has been a reaching out by bureaus, 
but if those bureaus transgress the au- 
thority vested in them or if those bureaus 
are holding back an individual piece of 
information or a document, there is 
nothing to stop Congress in its wisdom 
from obtaining a given document as was 
done here some weeks ago by majority 
action. The power of legislation would 
still be preserved and the dignity of the 
Congress would remain intact, which it 
seems to be feared today we will let drift 
away if we do not pass this legislation. 
Instead we have a dragnet bill which 
would permit any committee to get any 
secret paper. We say that the informa- 
tion may not get out. I have been in 
public life for a long time. I have been 
in conferences with numerous true and 
tried people, both within and without the 
Congress of the United States. But, my 
colleagues, if you are in a conference 
with over two or three people, no matter 
how sincere they may be, if the subject 
matter of the conference has to do with 
some matter or information which is 
secret and other information that is not 
secret, then after days go by, your recol- 
lection becomes dim as to what is secret 
and what is not secret. If the commit- 
tee is entitled to this information, a col- 
league may ask you on the floor of the 
House what the information was, and 
you begin to rack your mind as to what 
was secret and what was not. Then it 
is only a short time before the informa- 
tion begins to seep out over your radio 
and through your news commentators. 

In an age when it is necessary for 
these departments of our Government, 
the FBI, the Treasury Department, our 
Army and our Navy, to gather secret in- 
formation, barriers should not be set up 
to stop the free flow of information to 
departments that might make vital use 
of it. By the passage of this legislation, 
we say to the citizens of our country, “If 
you give any information to an FBI agent 
or to an agent, perchance, investigating 
subversive activities or income-éax 
frauds, you may be revealed as the 
source of that information.” If you say 
to citizens that information they give in 
secret to an investigator is not held in- 
violate, you have immediately made it 
extremely difficult to combat violations 
of law—to combat communism, if you 
will, because certainly American citizens 
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are not freely going to give information 
which possibly for security reasons of 
their own or for fear of retaliation they 
might otherwise freely give to an agent 
for the use or for the good of the Gov- 
ernment. The Government will not get 
such information if the persons who 
might give it know that a committee of 
the Congress may summon for any of 
these papers and the names of the vari- 
ous people who gave the information be- 
come known. It is going to make it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain not only secret 
information, but necessary information 
for carrying on the orderly processes of 
our Government. 

A situation could have prevailed had 
this been law at the time—where the War 
Department could have been summoned 
and secret and confidential plans as to 
the time and place of the European in- 
vasion might have been obtained, with 
disastrous effect to invading forces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SASSCER. We have, through the 
various checks and balances, to which 
reference has been made, prospered as 
a strong nation. When Congress is op- 
posing bureaus that attempt to take over 
legislative functions, let us not, the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, at- 
tempt to reach in and carry on the ad- 
ministrative details in governmental de- 
partments, particularly when we have 
the safeguards of legislative powers 
through which we can act at any time on 
any individual case. 

Let us not tear down the structure of 


judicial processes and the safeguards of. 


our Constitution in order to possibly 
clear up one or two infectious spots. 
The Congress should gain all the in- 
formation it needs. We have that au- 
thority. The authority properly exer- 
cised will meet the requirements neces- 
sary for the committees to carry on in- 
telligent and orderly investigations. 

A secret investigation record which 
contained irresponsible statements as to 
the character of a person being investi- 
gated could, under this bill, be obtained 
by a committee of the Congress, and even 
though some of the statements given in 
the investigation were unproven and 
without foundation, but still a part of 
the file, if made public the unfounded 
statements would be dignified in the pub- 
lic mind as being a part of the public 
record or an FBI investigation. 

It is easier and probably more popular 
to vote for this resolution than against it, 
but it seems to me that too often a major- 
ity vote is obtained because of the current 
feeling in a particular issue without re- 
gard to its effect and through the fear 
that in voting against the measure, the 
person so voting might put himself in 
a position, by association, of being 
wrongfully classified. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MacKinnon]. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, 
previously I have discussed this issue 
and the related parallel issues on this 
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floor. I would like to make a few ram- 
bling observations about some of the 
things that have been said heretofore 
today, and probably touch upon a few 
things that have not been mentioned. 

As has been stated, this involves an 
interpretation of the Constitution. At 
this point I insert at complete length the 
argument of Hon. Hatton Sumners, who 
was then chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he appeared amicus 
curiae before the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Jurney against Mc- 
Cracken: 


ARGUMENT OF HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS IN THE 
WILLIAM P. M’CRACKEN CASE 

May it please the court: The respondent 
does not raise the question of jurisdiction or 
of the proper exercise of existing power, but 
he definitely challenges the existence of any 
power in the Houses of Congress summarily to 
punish for a completed act interfering with 
the effectiveness of their inquisitorial power. 
Such a challenge goes very deeply into the 
structure of the Government. It raises the 
question whether the Congress is in fact a 
responsible, coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly the Congress is not a 
responsible, coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment if it is dependent upon the other 
branches of the Government in getting the 
facts necessary to guide its legislative judg- 
ment. But it is not merely the denial of 
that power to the Houses of Congress which is 
involved, but the denial of all summary 
power from every source to punish for a com- 
pleted act interfering with legislative proc- 
esses. If respondent’s theory is sustained, 
all power of every nature to preserve itself 
at this point would be denied to the legisla- 
tive branch. No other agency of government 
can exercise summary power in its behalf. 
Whether or not even the slow, uncertain, 
criminal procedure would be put in opera- 
tion to support the Houses of Congress seek- 
ing to discharge a constitutional duty would 
depend entirely upon the other two branches 
of the Government, Under such an arrange- 
ment, it could not be held that Congress is a 
responsible, coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Congress cannot be held respon- 
sible for not doing properly that which it 
does not have the power properly to do. 
Responsibility for doing is always dependent 
upon the power to do. Remove the power 
and you remove the responsibility. 

It would seem profitable at this point to 
make some examination of this interesting 
governmental power summarily to punish for 
interference with governmental processes. 
Looking at this power as it operates, it is easy 
to see that punishment for contempt is not 
@ punishment for a crime in the ordinary 
sense. It is a sort of consolidated power of 
Government; of quick, direct action, origi- 
nating out of necessity, which goes with cer- 
tain duties assigned to the judicial and 
legislative branches of Government as a pro- 
tective and effectuating agency. If contempt 
were a crime in the ordinary sense, the indi- 
vidual proceeded against unquestionably 
would be entitled under his constitutional 
guaranty to trial by jury. The legislative 
branch could not proceed at all. Courts 
could not proceed except in the ordinary way. 
No judge has any knowledge of what consti- 
tutes crime until the act shall have been de- 
nounced by the legislative branch of the 
Government. Judges have no authority to 
proceed against crime except as they derive 
authority from Congress. They have no 
knowledge that a crime may have been com- 
mitted until advised by the grand jury or the 
district attorney, and the power of the courts 
to punish crime does not arise until the jury 
shall have advised that a given person com- 
mitted a crime, 
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It cannot be admitted that any officials of 
this Government possess powers which they 
have acquired by inheritance and hold by 
prescription and which they may exercise 
against a private citizen in direct contra- 
vention of a specific constitutional guaranty. 
This extraordinary governmental power has 
no concern for the dignity and feeling of 
public officials as such. Its concern is for 
governmental efficiency. Necessity initiates, 
justifies, and fixes the limits of this power. 

This court has provided that yardstick. 
In Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204) it says: 
“Analogy and the nature of the case furnish 
the answer—‘the least possible power ade- 
quate to the end proposed.’” 

Measured by this yardstick, when there is 
an equality of need among the branches of 
the Government there must be allowed an 
equality of power. To hold that a branch 
of the Government, manned by a personnel 
chosen directly by the people, answerable 
directly to the people, and removable directly 
by the people, may not be intrusted with 
enough power of itself properly to protect 
itself and properly to discharge its consti- 
tutional responsibility, we submit, is an in- 
dictment of the whole scheme of representa- 
tive government. As we understand the con- 
tention of the respondent, it is this: The 
Houses of Congress may imprison a refusant 
witness to compel him to produce a required 
document, but the minute he destroys the 
document the power of the Houses of Con- 
gress ends. He purges himself of contempt 
by an act of supercontempt. He frees him- 
helf of prison by the destruction of that for 
the nonproduction of which he has been im- 
prisoned. The law goes to the Senate and 
says to it: “You may imprison the person 
until he delivers the document,” and as soon 
as he is in jail the law goes to the individual 
and says to him: “You do not have to de- 
liver the document. If you will destroy it 
that will be a ‘completed act,’ and the Senate 
will have to release you immediately.” 

It will not be questioned, that under our 
Constitution, before it was written the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment each exercised this summary power. 
In view of the contention in the instant case, 
it seems a pertinent inquiry whether in the 
writing of our Constitution we drew any new 
lines of cleavage between the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Government. 

The House of Commons was never a part 
of the English judiciary. It never drew any 
power or privilege of Parliament from that 
source. The powers and privileges of Parlia- 
ment were acquired by the House of Com- 
mons when, as the representative of the peo- 
ple, it was engaged in a contest with the 
King for the mastery of the government of 
England. The House of Lords, when exer- 
cising judicial functions, did not do so as 
@ part of the national legislature. It is true 
that during the confusion of powers and the 
shifting of power back and forth among the 
King and Lords and Commons, each, when 
powerful enough, moved across the line of its 
natural jurisdiction. In isolated instances 
during these times the House of Commons 
attempted to exercise at least quasi-judicial 
power, but suitors never resorted to the 
House of Commons. It was never recog- 
nized as a judicial tribunal, and its attempts 
in that direction were always challenged, 
never conceded, and were abandoned more 
than a century before we wrote our Constitu- 
tion. Even the judicial power of the House 
of Lords had practically ceased to exist at 
the time we wrote our Constitution. As the 
economic organization and the laws became 
more complicated, the power to sit as the 
court of last resort of necessity passed more 
and more from this bédy of persons composed 
largely of laymen holding place because of 
the accident of having been the first sons 
of their respective fathers. This power 
passed to the great law officers of the gov- 
ernment. Even the power to impeach had 
fallen into disuse. Since 1715 there have 
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been only two cases of impeachment, accord- 
ing to the great English authority, Sir Erskine 
May. The development of cabinet govern- 
ment directly responsible to the House of 
Commons, the removal of judges by join ad- 
dress, and the subjecting of all public offi- 
cials to the jurisdiction of ordinary courts 
removed the necessity for this power, and 
with it went the power. 

When we wrove our Constitution, most of 
the powers and privileges of Parliament had 
lost the support of necessity and fallen 
away, leaving the fiction instead of the fact 
of their existence. The great privilege of 
judging of the election of its own members 
has since passed from the House of Commons 
to the judiciary. But this is significant: 
This power summarily to proceed against 
those who interfered with the discharge of 
legislative duties was as completely possessed 
and exercised by the Houses of Parliament 
at the time we wrote our Constitution as it 
had ever been. Not only was that true but as 
the scope and difficulty of governmental re- 
sponsibilities had increased, the importance 
and the frequency of exercise of the in- 
quisitorial powers of Parliament had con- 
tinued to increase. Documents became more 
important. Things which formerly, in sim- 
ple times, had been held in memory were 
entrusted to records. Thus we see the oper- 
ation of natural law upon governmental 
power. Those parliamentary powers and 
privileges which had ceased to be sustained 
by necessity fell away while the powers, in- 
cluding this summary power, which were 
sustained by an increasing necessity became 
more vigorous and more frequently exer- 
cised in proportion to that increasing neces- 
sity. That tendency has continued since 
our separation from Great Britain. As the 
affairs of government become more com- 
plex and as the forces with which govern- 
ment must deal in protecting the general 
public interest become stronger, better or- 
ganized, and more shrewdly advised, the 
necessity for a strong inquisitorial agency of 
government must increase. Access to docu- 
ments is indispensable. 

When Court adjourned yesterday, I was 
ready to invoke, for what it may be worth, 
the rule of construction applicable to bor- 
rowed provisions and governmental arrange- 
ments. It may be stated; as a fact accepted 
everywhere, that we brought into our new 
Constitution the general governmental ar- 
rangement of coordinated responsible legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial departments 
which obtained under the old Constitution. 
I speak of the facts and not of the fictions 
of English constitutional development or of 
the mythological tales of our own Fourth of 
July orators. While other powers had fallen 
away, this power of the House of Commons 
to punish for a completed act which inter- 
fered with the effectiveness of its process re- 
mained. It came attached to the legislative 
branch into our Constitution by adoption of 
that to which it was attached. Contempo- 
raneously with the beginning of the Govern- 
ment under the written Constitution, that 
fact was recognized. Not only did the con- 
temporaneous practices of Congress so recog- 
nize that fact, but this Court, in Anderson 
v. Dunn, which has been referred to, held 
to the limitation of judicial interference 
which obtained under the unwritten con- 
stitution. It should be remembered that it 
was 93 years after the writing of our Con- 
stitution until the opinion of Kilbourn v. 
Thompson (103 U. S. 168), which the dis- 
trict attorney has discussed. The total 
effect of that opinion and subsequent opin- 
ions, we contend, leaves the former judicial 
and practical construction undisturbed, in- 
sofar as the inquisitorial powers of Congress 
are concerned. It is respectfully suggested, 
however, that the decisions are in some con- 
fusion, which indicates the possible advisa- 
bility of a reexamination and clarification. 

Did the writing of our Constitution make 
any material change in the general line of 
cleavage formerly established under our un- 
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written constitution between the legislative 
and judicial branches of our Government? 
The great struggles of English constitutional 
history had been to bring about a govern- 
mental arrangement under which the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment would possess each for itself an inde- 
pendent power adequate for the discharge 
of its duties and with the incidental purpose 
of fixing inescapable responsibility for their 
discharge. The facts of history leave no 
doubt on that point, nor do they leave any 
doubt that it was our purpose to preserve 
that arrangement. Did we succeed in doing 
so? Parliament enacted bills of divorce and 
attainder and some others which are semi- 
judicial, These powers were not denied to 
Congress and given to the judiciary under the 
written Constitution; they were denied to 
the Federal Government. 

The houses of Parliament passed private 
bills semijudicial in their nature, but each 
session of Congress we pass many private 
bills. They may be founded in tort, growing 
out of the injury to a person, for instance, by 
a Government truck. Evidence is taken, wit- 
nesses are examined, argument may be had, 
judgment in favor of the suitor against all 
the people given, and the money paid out 
of the Federal treasury. Yet the passage 
of these bills does not make the Houses of 
Congress part of the judiciary. The enact- 
ment of this character of legislation makes 
neither the Parliament nor the Congress a 
part of the judiciary. 

Powers may be delegated to this Court to 
appoint inferior officers. The exercise of that 
power would not make this Court a part of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The Senate sits in the trial of impeach- 
ment. That does not make it a part of the 
judiciary. The Senate sits in conference with 
the President on the appointment of execu- 
tive and other officers. That does not make 
the Senate a part of the executive. 

We did not create a new Constitution as 
a result of the Revolution. All the pre- 
Declaration of Independence conventions and 
resolutions show, whether from small groups 
or from such sources as the Boston con- 
vention and the Continental Congress, the 
demand of the Colonies was not for a new 
government or for a new constitution. The 
complaint was that King George and his 
Parliament were violating our Constitution 
which had come down to us through the 
centuries as our heritage from our ancestors. 
We fought not to free ourselves from a con- 
stitution but to preserve it. Ours was not 
a revolution in an explosive sense. It was 
not a true revolution. It was a territorial 
secession and a resort to arms to preserve 
our existing Constitution. When we wrote 
our Constitution we naturally brought for- 
ward in the main our former unwritten con- 
stitution around which the battle of the Rev- 
olution had been fought. On this point an 
analytical comparison of the unwritten with 
the written Constitution, the facts of our 
history and the weight of probabilities agree. 

May it please the Court, before moving 
definitely to meet the test of necessity as laid 
down by this Court in Anderson v. Dunn (6 
Wheat. 204), I wish respectfully to reserve 
the point, for whatever that reservation may 
be worth, whether, if it be a fact that this 
power summarily to punish for a completed 
act interfering with the discharge of their 
constitutional duty, came to the Houses of 
Congress with the Constitution, and was ap- 
propriated and exercised before and after 
judicial approval, that power cannot con- 
stitutionally be taken from the Houses of 
Congress except by constitutional amend- 
ments, or surrender by the Houses of Con- 
gress. I am not at variance with the test 
of necessity laid down by this Court. 
Whether that test is to be applied for the 
Houses of Congress by the courts, or by the 
Houses of Congress for themselves, and an- 
swer given by them to the people for the 
method of exercise may sometime become 
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important, but in either case it ought to 
be agreed that exercise of summary power by 
any branch of the Government ought always 
to fall within the limitations of necessity as 
laid down by this Court in Anderson v. Dunn. 

There is a difference in the circumstances 
of the legislative and judicial branches of 
Government as they relate themselWes to the 
necessities and powers of self-preservation, 
but with respect to making effective their 
procedure in getting facts upon which to 
base official action, the necessities of the 
two branches of the Government in all re- 
spects are identical, Their procedure is iden- 
tical—subpena persons and papers, testimony 
under pain and penalty of perjury, etc. Their 
need for protective and effectuating power, 
therefore, we respectfully submit, is identi- 
cal. It is just as necessary to have the facts 
in order intelligently to legislate as it is ne- 
cessary to have the facts in order intelli- 
gently to adjudicate. Equality of necessity 
calls for an equality in power. If that prop- 
osition is sound, the contention of the re- 
spondent is unsound. If it be true that Con- 
gress is a responsible, coordinate branch of 
the Government, it is difficult to conceive 
upon what political philosophy or notion of 
our system of Government one of the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government, the 
judiciary, should be asked to deny to Con- 
gress, another coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, a power to aid in doing its work, 
which power the judiciary finds necessary in - 
the doing of an identical thing of an identi- 
cal importance in exactly the same way and 
by the same methods as is required by the 
Houses of Congress. 

The power of the National Legislature to 
guard and make respected and effective its 
own processes, and the power of the judici- 
ary by its intervention to stop the exercise of 
that power is directly in issue in the instant 
case. The possession of power by each, the 
legislative and the judicial branches of the 
Government, to punish summarily those who 
interfere with its efforts to get the facts nec- 
essary to discharge a governmental duty, is 
not a blending or confusion of powers, but 
their separation. Such an arrangement gives 
to each the necessary power efficiently to do 
its work and thereby fastens upon each ines- 
capable responsibility for properly doing its 
work, Such an arrangement also tends to 
the preservation of interdepartmental har- 
mony and mutual respect and helpfulness. 
Without such an arrangement there cannot 
be responsibility. Without responsibility 
there cannot be efficiency. 

If the respondent’s contention is sustained, 
as I understand that contention, a witness 
summoned duces tecum before the Senate, for 
instance, could assault the process server. 
That would be a completed act. He could 
not only refuse to respect the summons but 
he could destroy the documents summoned 
after service. He could bring them into the 
presence of the Senate and in its presence de- 
stroy the documents, and that destruction, 
being a completed act, would relieve him 
from all power of the Senate, coercive or oth- 
erwise. The Senate could only go to the 
other branches of the Government and tell 
them about it. Looking at the matter in 
@ common-sense sort of way, and this is a 
very practical matter with which we are 
dealing—governing ourselves is a most prac- 
tical matter—how long could the courts of 
this country maintain the respect and hold 
the cooperation necessary efficiently to carry 
on under such a limitation? How long could 
they maintain respect for the Government 
whose courts they are? Quite as long as the 
Houses of Congress can do it, if the conten- 
tion of the respondent is sustained. 

I remember when this honorable Court 
tried the Texas and Oklahoma boundary dis- 
pute in which certain oil properties were in- 
volved. Suppose at that time I had in my 
possession a Spanish grant fixing the bound- 
ary in favor of Oklahoma, and this docu- 
ment alone could do that. A lot of valuable 
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property was involved in that dispute; 
enough to justify employing the best lawyers 
available. May we suppose that I was an 
agent representing a large interest in that 
case, representing Texas parties, the process 
server came to Texas and in order to prevent 
the execution of his process he should be as- 
saulted. By the limitation sought to be im- 
posed upon the Houses of Congress, that be- 
ing a completed act, the Court could do 
nothing about it. Would that limitation 
upon summary power be calculated to pro- 
tect process servers from physical violence 
and calculated to make the process of this 
Court respected in the future? 

If the same limitations rested upon the 
power of the Court which the respondent 
asked the Court to declare with respect to 
the House of Congress, operating under a 
similar public necessity to have all the facts, 
that document could have been destroyed 
after service. It could have been destroyed 
on the steps of the Capitol, possibly de- 
stroyed in this room, and the Court could do 
nothing except go down to the district attor- 
ney and tell him about it, and make appeal 
to that official to do something to vindicate 
the power of the Court—not vindicate its 
power; it would not have any power. If the 
district attorney did not think well of it, 
that would be the end of the matter. The 
Court would have to come back and go to 
work at something else. But suppose it 
should persuade the district attorney; it 
would still have to persuade the judge. Sup- 
pose it persuaded the district attorney and 
the judge; if a grand jury should intervene, 
it would have to persuade it, and after that 
each of the 12 jurors. If 11 jurors were per- 
suaded, and 1 for any reason would not give 
his agreement, that would end the matter, 
insofar as that effort was concerned. That 
would be a fine arrangement for myself and 
my clients. Doubtless there are many inter- 
ests in this country that would like to see 
that limitation put upon the power of the 
courts, as well as upon the Houses of Con- 
gress. Under such an arrangement I might 
take that chance of tearing up the document, 
There was enough in that case to make it 
worth while. People do things of that sort. 
There are a lot of opportunities and a lot of 
possibilities of escape between the initiating 
of an ordinary criminal prosecution and a 
final verdict sustained by the higher courts 
when there is enough money to employ the 
best legal talent available and do all the 
other things helpful in the circumstances. 
There is a long road between the initiating 
of a criminal case and a unanimous jury ver- 
dict sustained by the court of last resort, 
There are a lot of people who would really 
prefer to take that road. 

I trust that I am not guilty of any breach 
of the proprieties in comparing this Court 
and its situation and its requirements to 
those of the Senate, which in the realm of 
legislation sustains a position comparable to 
the position of this great Court in the realm 
of judicature. Not only is the ability of the 
legislative branch of the Government to do 
its work involved, but it is important to 
note that while it is necessary to protect 
the interests of the private citizen against 
governmental oppression, it is also necessary 
to preserve a sufficient strength in govern- 
ment to protect the interests of the people. 
One of the things which destroys free gov- 
ernment is that people endeavor to protect 
against the possibilities of the abuse of 
governmental power by removing power from 
the Government until the Government has 
been made so weak that in a crisis it is un- 
able to respond, and the people turn in dis- 
gust to a strong system of government, some- 
times a dictator. 

Government, in order to be respected and 
to be able to protect the weak, must be 
strong enough to compel respect for its 
mandates, 
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To have it established in this country that 
the Senate, chosen by the people, removable 
by the people, and responsible to the people 
for the discharge of its constitutional duty 
and for its respect for the rights of private 
citizens, can have its ability properly to dis- 
charge its public duty paralyzed by a con- 
temptuous refusal and destructive action of 
a citizen bent either upon preventing an ex- 

“amination of documents which the Senate 
has a right to examine or of showing his 
contempt for this agency of government, we 
submit, from the standpoint of common 
sense, is ridiculous. 

In a definite sense, under the test of neces- 
sity provided by the Court, this is a fact 
case. There is before this Court that which 
has some of the quality of expert testimony. 
The Houses of Parliament before the Consti- 
tution was written insisted upon this power 
as a matter of necessity, and public opinion 
agrees with the Houses of Parliament. They 
were experts:on the question of need. The 
same is true with reference to the judiciary 
during that period and the attitude of pub- 
lic opinion toward that claim of power. 
These judges were experts on the question of 
need. , Since the writing of our Constitution 
our judges, our Members of Congress, British 
judges, and British members of Parliament 
by practice and formal action have given 
their testimony that this power is a neces- 
sity. 

Now let’s see whether the Senate may be 
trusted with this power. That seems to be 
the only remaining question. The legisla- 
tive branch of Government has been trusted 
with that power since the beginning of par- 
liamentary government. But let us see where 
the Senate comes from and what powers have 
we felt it safe to give to it. The Senate of 
the United States is the people of the United 
States, in one of the branches of the Con- 
gress assembled. They are selected directly 
by the people of the United States and an- 
swerable directly to them. The Constitution 
gives the Senate, with the House, the power 
and the duty to enact laws which govern and 
protect the lives and relationships of every 
human being in the Nation. They have the 
responsibility of legislating for the other two 
branches of the Government. The Sen- 
ate has the power, with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to declare war, to send every 
person able to bear arms to the battlefield 
to pledge every dollar of this Nation’s present 
and future assets for its debts. The Senate 
has the power and the duty to pass judgment 
on every person the President suggests as 
necessary to aid him in carrying forward 
the executive business of government. The 
Senate is given the stupendous power of im- 
peachment; stupendous when you consider its 
scope and substance, and how it might oper- 
ate to remove every officer from the lowest 
executive officer to the incumbent of the 
White House, and to remove every member 
of the judiciary from the lowest court to this 
honorable Court. And yet this Court is asked 
to hold that in a matter however important, 
when the examination of documents is heces- 
sary, an individual who could help the Sen- 
ate if he would, may be guilty of every con- 
ceivable act of contempt and of interference, 
may paralyze the inquisitorial machinery of 
the Senate, and there is no power by certain 
and speedy punishment to establish respect 
and compel obedience and cooperation. If 
that were to be held, upon what basis could 
the Congress claim to be a responsible co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, or upon 
what foundation of fact could the people hold 
it to that responsibility? 

The slow uncertainty of the ordinary crim- 
inal procedure controlled by other depart- 
ments of the Government cannot give the 
speed and power and independence required 
by a responsible coordinate branch of the 
Government dependent for its effective action 
upon the efficiency of its inquisitorial powers. 
The genius of our Constitution manifested in 
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the distributed arrangement of our govern- 
mental powers, parliamentary practice under 
the old and the written Constitution, and 
the practice of our courts, we respectfully 
submit, show agreement with the proposition 
just stated. 

Therefore, in behalf of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we respectfully insist, the con- 
tention of respondent to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that it is established that the 
two Houses of Congress have the status of a 
coordinate branch of the Government each 
clothed with the indispensable independent 
power to preserve that status and to make ef- 
fective its processes constitutionally exercised 
in the discharge of its legislative duties. 


Ninety percent, maybe a little more or 
a little less, of all Federal activities owe 
their existence to Congress. They all 
owe their continuance to the action of 
the Congress. I recognize the inherent 
difficulty of attempting to touch some- 
thing that is inherently a Presidential 
function by virtue of powers specifically 
given him by the Constitution. In that 
field I would place foreign affairs, the 
Secretary of State, the Army and Navy, 
the Treasury, and the Attorney General. 
So far as their constitutionally vested 
powers are concerned, I do not believe 
they are affected by this legislation; and, 
likewise, so far as the appliaction of par- 
ticular statutes are concerned I believe 
the Court would follow the time-honored 
rule of statutory construction that gen- 
eral legislation of this character would 
not be deemed to override the specific 
guaranties contained in special laws. So 
I am not worried about the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and a number of other 
fields that are so protected. 

It has been argued that we have inde- 
pendent departments of - government. 
Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, that is 
an excess generalization and represents 
an oversimplification of the true situa- 
tion. It represents what I consider is a 
rather naive approach. Under our Con- 
stitution, as I read it, we do not have 
any independent departments. We do 
have three branches of government that 
are independent in the exercise of cer- 
tain functions. It is the functions that 
are independent, not the departments; 
but fundamentally we have a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. We in the 
Congress cannot interfere with the ex- 
ecutive power as it affects us, we cannot 
interefere with the judicial power as it 
affects us any more than they have the 
right to interfere with our exercise of 
the legislative power. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has stated that it is a necessary 
incident of the legislative power that we 
have the opportunity and the power to 
compel the production of 4nformation. 
See McGrain against Dougherty. The 
courts have stated that we can use the 
subpena. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution’ that gives the Congress the 
power to subpena information any more 
than there is anything in the Constitu- 
tion that gives the courts the power to 
subpena. As the subpena power is an- 
cillary to the power of the judiciary it 
is also ancillary to the power of the legis- 
lature; and I will venture the observa- 
tion that the subpena power is of lesser 
importance when exercised by the court 
than when the subpena power is exer- 
cised by the Congress. 
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The courts judge and interpret the law 
after it has been written and apply it in 
isolated individual cases, but we here have 
to decide, before any court gets jurisdic- 
tion, what the law of this land shall be. 
Few cases reach the courts compared to 
the number of instances where indi- 
viduals are affected by laws made by Con- 
gress. The income tax is a good illustra- 
tion. How many income tax cases get 
to court compared to the number of in- 
dividuals who are forced to pay taxes? Is 
it not more important to fix a fair tax 
than it is to punish a few violators. Laws 
of Congress affect intimately every man 
living within this domain but the courts 
touch very few. Certainly everything 
that has been said as to the necessity 
and the desirability of the judiciary hav- 
ing the subpena power applies with far 
greater vigor to the Congress of the 
United States. 

I am not 100 percent for this resolution 
as it is presently written. I want to say 
frankly that I am of the opinion that the 
subpena power which we presently pos- 
sess gives us everything we would have 
under this particular resolution. The 
difficulty comes in our following up after 
we have met a refusal. Under the sub- 
pena power as it exists today we come to 
the particular point where we run into a 
refusal as to what to do to compel obedi- 
ence. Then it is up to us to make a deci- 
sion. Mr. Chairman, we are going to be 
exactly in the same position with respect 
to this resolution; and we are going to be 
compelled if this resolution passes, the 
same as we are today, to decide whether 
we are going to proceed with a contempt 
action. We cannot get around that. I 
recognize the fact that this will help be- 
cause there are a lot of people down in 
these departments with peculiar mentali- 
ties—and I have run into a number of 
them in the short time I have been here— 
who do not respect anything if it is not 
written in the form of a law. 

If the Supreme Court said it, or if the 
Supreme Court said that the Constitu- 
tion stated it, they still do not believe it 
exists unless it is written into law. From 
that standpoint, this resolution, if 
adopted, will have some value. 

Mr. Chairman, I made the statement 
that I had run into a number of such 
individuals since becoming a Member of 
Congress. I know a great many citizens 
back home, if they were in my position 
and had run into as many devious claims 
of secrecy by Federal departments as I 
have in the small amount of work a 
first-term Member usually engages in, 
would realize the importance and neces- 
sity of doing something to make public 
business public. I find these govern- 
mental departments around here hiding 
behind everything they can possibly hide 
behind so as not to give information 
upon public matters of public interest. 
They hide behind Executive orders, regu- 
lations, Attorneys General opinions, at- 
torneys’ opinions, even though the opin- 
ion is rendered by an attorney under the 
control and direction of the person re- 
questing the opinion and after the Mem- 
ber had first taken a position. They 
often hide behind the word “confiden- 
tial.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
few words about what they mean by 
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confidential and secret and how some- 
thing becomes confidential or secret. 
Those words are bandied about here con- 
siderably. What makes it confidential? 
What makes it secret? Who says it is 
confidential? Who says it is secret? 
What do they attempt to do by those 
methods? Why, the entire objective is 
merely to stop producing evidence on 
matters involving public business pri- 
marily because it would embarrass the 
administration. 

I recognize that there are a few in- 
stances where it may be a good thing to 
keep a small amount of information in 
restricted categories, but I do not think 
valid reasons exist in 95 percent of the 
cases, and I do not believe they exist in 
99 percent of the cases where requests 
are made and refused by the executive 
department. Obviously, the Army, Navy, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission have 
matters of vital importance that must 
necessarily be kept secret because of the 
effect it would have upon our security. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Can we not safely 
presume that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committees of this House are 
just as patriotic, just as able to protect 
secrets, aS anyone in these agencies— 
some bureaucrat, for example? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I will answer that 
at length in the remaining time I have. 
I think generally that is true; however, 
there are instances, such as atomic- 
energy secrets and military secrets, I am 
sure the gentleman did not include in 
his remarks. We do not wish to be ex- 
posed to that information, and we would 
not be under this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MAcKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have examined these claims of secrecy 
while I have been a Member of Congress. 
I ran into similar claims when I served 
in the legislature of my own State for a 
number of years. I have never yet seen 
the claim of secrecy made that when the 
information was dragged out and given 
to the public there was any real merit to 
the claim. I have never yet seen one. 
There may be some that exist, but I will 
have to be shown. I have never seen a 
good excuse for secrecy and I will say 
further that the reasons I get down here 
from the Federal departments I consider 
far inferior to some of those I got back 
home. They are equally ingenious. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one addi- 
tional thing about section 2. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan mentioned the 
ability of Congress to deal with certain 
confidential information. As to section 
2 of this bill, which would set up a com- 
mittee procedure for establishing confi- 
dential data, I personally do not think 
that is too workable. For instance, un- 
der that provision, a member would be 
charged with an offense, which de- 
pended upon the action taken by a par- 
ticular committee. I am sympathetic 
with the desire of the chairman of the 
committee and the committee itself to 
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protect confidential information where 
it is absolutely confidential and neces- 
sarily confidential, but I cannot see that 
the procedure of section 2 would be 
workable. 

On the whole, I consider the resolution 
is more good than it is bad, but will sup- 
port correctional amendments in line 
with the foregoing views. There is cer- 
tainly a crying need to open up the public 
records of these departments to public 
scrutiny. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the Committee, I 
have listened to this debate since it 
started this afternoon, and I believe that 
with only one or two exceptions there 
has not been a member of this Com- 
mittee who has stood in this well and 
attempted to defend this legislation as 
it is written. I believe that there are 
many very good reasons for that reluc- 
tance among the Members of our body. 

In the first place it appears to me that 
this legislation is obviously and palpably 
political. It is directed against the 
President of the United States. It’is an 
indication that we, as Members of the 
Congress, do not have confidence in the 
integrity, and in the loyalty, and in the 
good faith of the President of the United 
States. There are many policies that the 
President of the United States has pub- 
licly advocated which I have not sup- 
ported, and there may be from time to 
time many others that I will not support, 
but the fact remains that the President 
of the United States, whether he be Re- 
publican or Democrat, answers to the 
people of the United States and his con- 
duct under the Constitution of the 
United States is reportable to the people 
of the United States. 

We are saying here that we put our 
judgment over and above that of the 
Chief Executive of our country in the 
question of security and in the question 
of loyalty. It strikes me that regardless 
of whether we have a Democratic Presi- 
dent or a Republican President, that this 
is one of the most cbvious and one of the 
most notorious invasions of the constitu- 
tional separation of powers that has oc- 
curred, certainly since I have been par- 
ticipating in and reading the debates of 
this great body. Aside from that obvious 
political consideration it seems to me 
that there are other implications of pos- 
sibly an even more commanding con- 
sideration in this bill. The proponents 
of this legislation come before us advo- 
cating this legislation and asking us to 
vote for it because, they assert, the se- 
curity of the Nation and the public in- 
terest of the country demand it. In my 
opinion quite the contrary is the truth. 

The very basis of security, in many 
cases, whether we like it or not, is 
secrecy. When the FBI conducts an in- 
vestigation, whether it be about a prob- 
able employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment, whether it be about a pending 
criminal prosecution, or whether it be 
about a matter involving the funda- 
mental security of this Nation, the first 
thing that many people interviewed ask 
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is this: “Can I be assured that the in- 
formation which I give is confidential 
and secret?” 

If that assurance cannot be given, if 
the agent of the FBI must reply, “I don’t 
know,” or if he must say, “I can’t tell 
you; it may not be,” I venture to say that 
in many cases if not in a majority of the 
cases the information obtained will be 
neither adequate nor complete. Thus 
the resolution actually harms the in- 
vestigative agencies of the Government. 

That adds up, it just makes good 
sense. If you have information about a 
party that you cannot prove in a court 
of law, and you give it to an agent of the 
Government, and at a subsequent period 
that information is made public, you are 
subject to the law of slander, the law of 
libel, criminal and civil, and necessarily 
you are going to protect yourself and are 
not going to give the information. 

The same thing applies in the investi- 
gation of loyalty cases. This resolution 
comes to us under the guise that it is 
intended to get at the so-called Condon 
case. I think it would do much more 
harm in loyalty matters than anything 
possibly involved in that case, although 
I know none of the facts involved. The 
same point I have made in connection 
with every FBI investigation would apply 
in every loyalty investigation. If it were 
known that the information was not con- 
fidential and that the information might 
be made public, again, the Government 
would be deprived of valuable informa- 
tion. 

I have heard it said by some of the 
rather luke-warm proponents of this 
legislation, and they all appear to be 
luke-warm, that there are certain fields 
of Federal activity in the executive 
branch of the Government which will be 
eliminated from this legislation. What 
assurance do we have that such will be 
the case? It has been stated that the 
State Department, because of the fact 
that it operates in some categories under 
the treaty-making powers and in other 
categories under other constitutional 
powers, will not be subject to the require- 
ments of this legislation if enacted into 
law. I see no such assurance in this 
legislation. As someone on the majority 
side pointed out, each department 
whether it operates exclusively on the 
constitutional plane or on the legislative 
Plane, has to come to Congress for ap- 
propriations, so the distinction at best 
is a rather specious one. 

Let us now go into the broad field of 
national security, the operation of the 
Army and the Navy. Let us presume, 
and possibly the illustration I gave is a 
fantastic one, but not beyond the realm 
of possibility, that 2 or 3 years back some 
committee of this body had decided that 
it wanted information about when we 
would invade the Continent of Europe. 
Would it not have been possible, had 
this legislation been on the books, for 
that committee to have gone down to the 
War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment and.demanded information about 
when D-day would occur and what would 
be involved in that D-day? Can you 
imagine a more serious threat to secu- 
rity? 

I think tne distinguished chairman of 
the committee said that, after all, we 
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have just as much reason to trust our 
brethren in this body as we have to trust 
the President of the United States. With 
all due regard and due respect to my 
friends and colleagues, I cannot help but 
recognize our human frailties in this 
body, I cannot help but recognize the 
penchant that many of us seem to have 
for seeing our names in the headlines. 
I cannot help but understand, too, that 
if a Member’s name should get in the 
headlines in some sensational story, vio- 
lating the security and the defenses of 
this Nation, there is no remedy provided 
for the punishment of a Member for giv- 
ing away that confidential information. 
Remember what is uttered on this floor 
is privileged to the Members and the 
press. If someone in the executive 
branch of the Government reveals in- 
formation vital to the security of this 
Nation he is subject to the laws of this 
Nation, he is subject to losing his job, he 
is subject to the regulations of the exec- 
utive department, and because he is sub- 
ject to those rules, is subject to those 
regulations, and is subject to the penal- 
ties which may accrue if he violates that 
security, he may very well lose his job 
and he might end up with criminal pen- 
alties assessed against him. By that ex- 
pression I do not mean to indicate a lack 
of confidence in my brethren in the 
House. But I do recognize the apparent 
desire of some Members to do something 
sensational to get publicity. I have not 
seen any finer opportunity presented 
since I have been in the Congress to 
bring about that sort of thing, which is 
quite contrary to what we are attempt- 
ing to achieve in this proposed legisla- 
tion. I trust the Congress will think 
twice, and that it will not pass this bill 
in a spirit of hysteria and with the idea 
that we are going to stop the spread of 
communism by passing this resolution. 
This legislation questions the fundamen- 
tal loyalty of the President of the United 
States, and in doing that it is wrong. It 
invades the constitutional prerogatives 
of the Executive, and again this is wrong. 
It does not help security. Actually, it 
creates a serious threat to security. I 
trust the Members of this body will think 
long, hard, and calmly and in a judicious 
spirit vote down this nefarious proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowE Lt]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
had come here today prepared to oppose 
the resolution principally for one reason. 
That was because under its present pro- 
visions a newspaperman or a member of 
the press might become.involved in some 
matter which would finally cause him to 
be punished. I am told, and we are all 
told, by the very distinguished and able 
gentleman from Michigan that that part 
is to be removed from the bill by an 
amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. I think 
there is no Member of this body who is 
in closer touch with the frustration that 
has suddenly come to the Congress of the 
United States over the refusal of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
give us information than am I. The 
name of Dr. Condon has been mentioned 
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a number of times here. It was started 
by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTtu] who painted Dr. Condon in very 
rosy colors as & great patriot and a very 
deserving employee of the Government 
of the United States. The first time I 
ever heard the name of Dr. Condon was 
when the Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, of which 
I am a member, issued a report in which 
it did not accuse him of being disloyal 
or being dishonest or unpatriotic or 
anything of that kind, but it did accuse 
him of being the weakest link in our 
security situation here in the United 
States. I was deeply concerned, as I pre- 
sume all other Americans were con- 
cerned, that we should have a weak link 
high in the Government of the United 
States, particularly one who had knowl- 
edge of that tremendous world secret, the 
atomic bomb. I was also astonished and 
amazed when it was called to my atten- 
tion by Dr. Condon himself that he was 
my constituent and that he lived not 
very far from me in Pennsylvania and 
had lived there quite a number of years. 
Like all other Members of Congress, both 
of the House and of the Senate, I shall 
protect the honor and reputation and 
security of my constituents, just the same 
as any of the rest of you will. On the 
other hand, if I should find a constituent 
of mine who does not deserve protection, 
be assured that he will not get it from me. 

The history of Dr. Condon’s case up to 
date is this: The chairman of the full 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
J. PARNELL THOmas, rose from @ sickbed, 
a very sick man, because he was so dis- 
turbed about the situation, particularly 
the situation regarding the atomic bomb. 
He summoned his subcommittee to- 
gether and after going over a number of 
matters, they issued this report. A num- 
ber of us were assigned to look further 
into Dr. Condon. The facts are familiar 
to all of you now. We requested from 
the then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Harriman, the letter that J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, sent to Mr. Harriman, de- 
scribing the activities of Dr. Condon. 
Much has been made of what the letter 
contains. As ranking member of the 
committee, after the Condon matter was 
exposed, I called all of the employees, 
all of the investigators off the various 
other jobs they were doing and put them 
on the Condon case. We are just about 
ready to make a report to give Dr. Con- 
don his bill of particulars, almost 100 
typewritten pages of his activities in the 
past several years. 

Dr. Condon is Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. I am afraid the Bureau 
of Standards is not too familiar to many 
Members of Congress, but it is a highly 
important part of the American Gov- 
ernment. It plays a highly important 
part in the American way of life; as a 
matter of fact, it goes into everything 
from silk stockings that the girls wear to 
the atomic bomb. Dr. Condon is one of 
the known experts on the methods of 
creating the atomic bomb. 

The letter that Mr. Hoover wrote to 
Mr. Harriman has been discussed in 
thousands of places, over the radio, and 
in all the newspapers as to just what it 
contained. The thing was grabbed on, 
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of course, by the Communists. There 
is no effort here to say that Dr. Condon 
is a Communist, and presumably there 
never will be such an effort. Neverthe- 
less, every left-wing organization in the 
country began to work on this business, 
to the extent that they finally got, as 
far as many thousands of confused minds 
are concerned, the idea that J. Edgar 
Hoover, in his letter to Secretary Harri- 
man, said that Dr. Edward U. Condon 
did this, he saw this person, he talked 
to this person, he went to that party, 
and on, and on, and on, but after going 
through all this he still believed Dr. 
Condon was perfectly all right and per- 
fectly secure, and everything of that kind. 
Well, it does not say any such thing. 
I know what is in the letter. It describes 
what the Bureau of Investigation found 
about Dr. Condon, and it winds up, 
“Yours very respectfully, J. Edgar Hoov- 
er, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is it not the prac- 
tice of the FBI always to recite the 
facts and not to express an opinion? 

Mr. McDOWELL. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. They neither express 
an opinion nor do they reveal their 
sources of information when they give 
a report to any department of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man think the FBI should reveal its 
sources of information? 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Most certainly I 
do not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This resolution 
will compe! it. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I do not agree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts on 
that point. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities is not at all con- 
cerned with the sources of information 
of the great FBI. Of course not. We are 
an investigating body ourselves, and we 
would refuse to give our own sources of 
information. That is just common logic. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And is this not the 
criterion, that inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent appoints the Attorney General, who 
in turn appoints the Director of the FBI, 
that evidence collectively. goes to that 
channel alone and not to the Congress, 
and all we are doing here is setting up a 
separate entity which will protect us in 
the same way, by which we will have ac- 
cess to information brought back di- 
rectly to Congress? 

Mr. MCDOWELL. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to ask 
whether or not your Committee on Un- 
American Activities has cooperated with 
the executive department and furnished 
them information, and approximately to 
what extent. 
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Mr. McDOWELL. I am glad the 
chairman of the committee that brought 
this resolution to the floor has asked me 
that question. I went to the committee 
this morning, and unless I have made a 
mistake—and I do not think I have made 
a mistake—ever since the Committee on 
Un-American Activities was created— 
and I might remind the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] that the seed of one of the 
flowers in the garden that is in the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was 
planted by him. The Nation will be 
eternally grateful for his action. There 
have been 16,000 requests for informa- 
tion from the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities from various agencies of 
the Government; the Army, the Navy, 
the State Department, the Civil Service 
department, and the FBI. Any of you 
can walk over with me after we are 
through here, and you will find two 
rooms over there so full of Government 
agents of one kind or another that you 
cannot get around. The Old House Of- 
fice Building is controlled by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AUCHIN- 
CLoss], and I have been beating his ears 
in for months trying to get more space 
over there to let more FBI agents into 
the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Not very long ago, about 10 days ago, 
one of the most distinguished and able 
Members of this House—he, not being 
here, I cannot mention his name—was 
talking with the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Foster, the Secretary 
having just resigned. They had some 
business together about the Department 
of Commerce. The Member of Congress 
said: 

Mr. Secretary, why do you not send up the 
Condon letter? The House obviously wants 
the letter as a vast majority of the Members 
have voted to ask you to send that letter up; 
why do you not do it? 


The Acting Secretary said: “We can- 
not because it would reveal sources of 
information.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 


Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
will digress for 1 minute from the resolu- 


tion to discuss something else. Tomor- 
row we have got to consider the Mundt 
bill. The Mundt-Nixon bill nowhere 
contains the word “Communist Party,” 
but the word “Communist” is mentioned 
many scores of times. The Communist 
Party is not named or mentioned, but the 
Mundt bill, if adopted and put into prac- 
tice in the United States, will for the first 
time in 30 years break the back of this 
international political conspiracy that is 
attempting to enslave the world. 

The Mundt bill is no partisan bill; it 
is no bill for Republicans only and not 
Democrats; it is a bill for 99 percent 
of the membership of this House and 
the other body to finally grab this thing 
and destroy it here in a free land. 

Tomorrow all hell is going to break 
loose in Washington because 17,000 peo- 
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ple are coming here to oppose the Mundt 
bill. When you go back to your offices 
today you are going to find all sorts of 
bales of telegrams and letters telling you 
that the Mundt bill sets up a police state, 
that this is the beginning of fascism and 
everything else that has been cried 
against by the Communist Party for 
years and years. : 

The greatest argument they are mak- 
ing against the Mundt bill is that no 
hearings were held on it. Why, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
been holding hearings for 10 years, and 
thousands of investigations have been 
made by committees controlled by Demo- 
crats ang Republicans, by the great 
Texan, Martin Dies, and the great 
Georgian, John Wood, and now by the 
gentleman from New Jersey, J. Parnell 
Thomas. All these results have been 
combined into the wisdom that you are 
going to find in the Mundt bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


‘gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 


expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Isacson]. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. 
object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man insist on his objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman want to get through with this 
bill? Well, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized to proceed 
out of order for 8 minutes. 

Mr. ISACSON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Michigan very much. 

_Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include therein extraneous material. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, the ex- 
change of diplomatic notes between our 
Ambassador, Walter Bedell Smith, and 
the foreign minister of the Soviet 
Union are of momentous importance to 
the peace of our country. I know that 
the people of my district—yes, and the 
people of the Nation are anxious that 
we investigate every opportunity for a 
lasting and dignified peace. 

On May 4 our Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith delivered to the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union a message 
which stressed three points: First, that 
American foreign policy would be vigor- 
ously and firmly carried out with the 
overwhelming support of the American 
people; second, that the United States 
has no hostile or aggressive designs 
against Russia; third, that “‘as far as the 
United States is concerned the door is 
always wide open for full discussion and 
the composing of our differences.” 

The same thought had been expressed 
previously on half a dozen occasions by 
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President Truman and Secretary Mar- 
shall, notably in the President’s message 
to Congress on March 17, and the Secre- 
tary’s testimony to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on May 5. But never 
until May 4 had it been stated directly 
to the Soviet Foreign Minister by the 
American Ambassador. 

On May 9 Mr. Molotov replied. His 
statement also contained three points: 
first, he reiterated and justified the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Union; second, 
he complained of American intervention 
in the domestic affairs of other states, 
and of the progressive development of 
the network of naval and air bases in all 
parts of the globe, and of the formation 
of alliances allegedly directed against 
the Soviet Union; third, he stated that 
the Soviet Government “agrees to the 
proposal to proceed to the discussion and 
settlement of differences existing between 
us.” 

Immediately thereafter Moscow radio 
broadcast the exchange of views to the 
entire world. The broadcast was at- 
tended with unusual and most significant 
publicity which emphasized the Soviet’s 
willingness to discuss the differences ex- 
isting between the two nations. All over 
Europe and then all through the world 
the great masses of the people, living in 
increasing fear and apprehension of a 
horrible third world war, rejoiced. This 
was the first small, welcome ray of hope 

“in the gathering, threatening clouds of 
war. 

In Moscow the United Press report 
quotes: 

Russians crowded five and six deep in 
front of newspaper bulletin boards today to 
read the Russian-American exchange of 
notes which, they hoped, might lead to bet- 
ter relations. 

Laboring men in overalls, shawled mothers 
with babies in their arms, white-collar work- 
ers, and army officers stood patiently await- 
ing their turn to read the full three columns 
of a Tass Agency dispatch on the exchange. 

As they read, they nudged each other and 
made such comments as: “Good, huh? 

For the first time in months many of them 
beamed at those among them who were ob- 
viously foreigners, 


In Paris, in Prague, the newspapers re- 
port the crowds were jubilant. In Ber- 
lin one newspaper said: “It is the first 
ray of hope.” 

In this country, peoples of all political 
parties declared their joy at the possi- 
bility of reapproachment between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

One Republican Presidential aspirant 
declared it “the best news since VJ-day.” 

At Lake Success, the Associated Press 
reports “diplomats from East and West 
agreed today that understanding be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States would make the United Nations 
an overnight success.” Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie issued a formal state- 
ment welcoming the news that Washing- 
ton and Moscow would get together, dele- 
gates from the western states talked 
happily, and the mood was bright. 

And then yesterday, May 11, the 
President of the United States replied: 

First. He reiterated the foreign policy 
of this country; 
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Second. He stated that the United 
States has no hostile or aggressive de- 
signs. 

But where was that all-important 
third point? 

Our President completely ignored the 
suggestion of the Soviet Union regarding 
peace conferences between the two na- 
tions. 

The American people, the people of the 
world, stand aghast. 

Does the President of the United States 
offer ‘no comment” on the Soviet Union’s 
acceptance of a United States proposal to 
discuss peace? 

Is our President, in behalf of the 
American people, turning his back on 
peace, on proposals for peace talks 
initiated by our own country? 

Is he closing the door on the hopes and 
jubilation of the peace-loving peoples of 
the world? 

Has Harry Truman got the peace 
jitters? . 

Or. is this incredible lapse another ex- 
ample of his now-celebrated bipartisan 
political schizophrenia, his remarkable 
on-again, off-again double-talking on 
vital issues; on-again, off-again price 
controls; on-again, off-again partition 
for Palestine; on-again, off-again civil 
liberties? : 

Is the Truman bipartisan promise to 
the world to be an on-again, off-again 
peace? 

The newspapers say that our top offi- 
cials accuse Russia of distorting the 
meaning of the American Ambassador’s 
note, which stated that “the door is al- 
ways wide open for full discussion and 
the composing of our difference.” 

Perhaps so. But even if this be true 
this is truly a colossally unimportant 
observation. 

It is not important whether the Soviet 
Union correctly defined the intention of 
the American note, or whether that in- 
terpretation was strained. 

It is not important that the American 
note may have constituted merely a 
reiteration of former position. 

The important thing is that the im- 
passe between these two great nations 
had finally been broken. That whether 
by interpretation or misinterpretation 
the first feeler had been put out toward 
a conference which might lay the foun- 
dation for understanding between these 
nations and a lasting peace. 

If, indeed, the American note was sim- 
ply a reiteration of our former position 
and our position has always been that 
the door for discussions is always open, 
then it would seem inevitable that our 
Nation would accept the developments 
of the last few days and utilize them 
to the end that such discussions might 
be held without further delay in an effort 
to avoid the total destruction of yet an- 
other war. The American people want 
to know why this proposal was so sum- 
marily rejected. 

Here was no proposal for appeasement. 

This was a proposal for a dignified 
conference between two nations. 

It is regrettable that our President saw 
fit to reject this overture. 

I join with Henry A. Wallace in his 
open letter to the heads of the two gov- 
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ernments in the hope that the door to 
peace is even yet not completely closed: 
Open LETTER BY HENRY A. WALLACE 
A CENTURY OF PEACE 

Although the notes of Ambassador Bedell 
Smith and Foreign Minister Molotov are 
both characterized by the same self-right- 
eousness which has led to the international 
crisis, they represent great hope to those of 
us who have consistently maintained that 
peace is possible and they represent a severe 
blow to the propagandists on both sides who 
have insisted that the two nations cannot 
live at peace in the same world. The two 
letters assume what we have long con- 
tended—that the wartime cooperation be- 
tween the two great powers can be rebuilt 
and strengthened in time of peace. The ex- 
change of notes, opening the door to nego- 
tiations, must be followed by a meeting— 
an open, fully reported meeting of repre- 
sentatives of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. With the prospect of such a 
meeting, I present my thoughts on the steps 
necessary to achieve the century of peace. 

THE COLD WAR MUST STOP 

The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics must 
take immediate action to end the cold war. 
This involves taking definite, decisive steps 
looking toward the following objectives: 

1. General reduction of armaments—out- 
lawing all methods of mass destruction. 

2. Stopping the export of weapons by any 
nation to any other nation. 

3. The resumption of unrestricted trade 
(except for goods related to war) between 
the two countries. 

4. The free movement of citizens, students, 
and newspapermen between and within the 
two countries. 

5. The resumption of free exchange of 
scientific information and scientific mate- 
rials between the two nations. 

6. The reestablishment of a reinvigorated 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration or the constitution of some 
other United Nations agency for the distribu- 
tion of international relief. 

Neither the United States of America nor 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
should interfere in the internal affairs of 
other nations. Neither the United States of 
America nor the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should maintain military bases in 
other United Nations countries. Neither the 
United States of America nor the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should terrorize 
the citizens of member states of the United 
Nations by massing land forces, establishing 
air bases, or making naval demonstrations. 
Neither the United States of America nor the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should 
use financial pressure, economic pressure, or 
the pressure of secret agents to obtain po- 
litical results in other countries. Both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in the spirit of the 
United Nations Charter, should collaborate to 
the limit in furthering the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural health of the world. To 
that end the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
should join the various subsidiary agencies 
of the United Nations, such as the World 
Health Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, 

REHABILITATION OF EUROPE 


It is to the advantage of both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to give maximum eco- 
nomic help to Europe as promptly as possible 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
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proportioned to the devastation and eco- 
nomic need. As soon as possible the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration and the 
United Nations and the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe should be converted into a 
reinvigorated and expanded United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
for the purpose of building a highly produc- 
tive, economically unified Europe in which 
there would be no barriers of trade, com- 
munication, or culture between eastern 
Europe and western Europe. 


SPEEDY PEACE WITH GERMANY 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United States of America, Great Britain, 
and France should conclude a peace treaty 
with Germany at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The objective is the prompt reestab- 
lishment of a peace-loving German Govern- 
ment in charge of a united Germany which is 
obligated to the strict fulfillment of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements. Russian, 
French, British, and American troops should 
be withdrawn from Germany within 1 year 
after the signing of the German peace treaty. 


PEACE IN THE FAR EAST 


Neither the United States of America nor 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
should send arms into China. Both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics should withdraw 
troops from both China and Korea. There 
should be set up as soon as possible a gov- 
ernment for all of Korea. Both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should adhere to the 
principle of equal rights for all nations in 
China, with respect for the sovereignty of 
China, and refrain from interference in the 
internal affairs of China. Both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics can benefit from a China 
which is strong and unified on the basis of 
economic and political democracy. 


JAPAN 


A peace treaty with Japan based on agree- 
ments heretofore arrived at should be made 
at the earliest possible moment. Both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have a vital inter- 
est in a democratic and peace-loving Japan. 
All nations having occupation troops in Ja- 
pan should withdraw them within a year 
after the signing of the peace treaty with 
Japan. ; 


VETO AND ATOMIC-ENERGY CONTROL 


The excessive use of the veto and the im- 
passe with regard to certain phases of atomic- 
energy control are the expression of the lack 
of confidence between the two nations. They 
are symptoms, not causes. Both can be han- 
dled constructively once confidence is estab- 
lished in the major issues. The door should 
be promptly opened to the extraordinary 
benefits which atomic energy can bring to 
mankind at peace. Atomic energy for war is 
acrime andacurse. Atomic energy for peace 
can be science’s greatest blessing. 

ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 

The Atlantic Charter has provision for 
freedom of access to raw materials by the 
nations of the world. This is very important 
for the smaller nations, and both the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should carry out the spirit 
of article 4 of the Atlantic Charter. 

There are possibilities of increasing inter- 
change of goods between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to a volume many times the pre- 
war figure. Such an increase in trade, ex- 
cluding any discrimination, will promote 
friendly relations between the two countries 
and thereby strengthen the cause of world 
peace. 
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ASSURANCE WITH REGARD TO RUSSIAN AND 
AMERICAN INTENTIONS 


Millions of citizens in the United States of 
America believe it is the settled purpose of 
Soviet leaders to conquer the world. Millions 
of citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics believe it is the settled purpose of 
the United States of America to invade the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Both 
point to specific instances to make their 
point. Each nation should state definitively 
and categorically that it has no design on 
the territorial integrity of any other nation. 


COMMUNISM AND CAPITALISM 


The ideological competition between com- 
munism and capitalism is a different matter 
from the misunderstanding between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. The latter can 
be solved in a way that will preserve peace. 
But the competition between the capitalist 
and Communist systems is never ending. It 
is the concern of both nations to see that 
this competition remains constructive and 
that it never degenerates into the status of 
such a religious war as the Thirty Years War 
which so devastated Europe at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. 

Russia cannot be held responsible for the 
excesses of local Communists any more than 
the United States of America can be held 
responsible for the reprehensible exploita- 
tion of backward peoples by many capitalists 
who are not citizens or only nominally citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

Undoubtedly many Communists and capi- 
talists have expressed the belief that their 
particular system will inevitably dominate 
the world. But that does not mean that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America must engage in 
perpetual conflict. The two countries can 
agree to a modus vivendi while the slow 
process of time determines the strong and 
weak points of the two economic systems 
and the free peoples of the world make day 
by day the small choices which eventually 
will evolve, on the basis of empiricism, sys- 
tems which will be best adapted for the 
various individual countries. 

THE CENTURY OF PEACE MUST COME 

There is no misunderstanding or difficulty 
between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which 
can be settled by force or fear and there is 
no difference which cannot be settled by 
peaceful, hopeful negotiation. There is no 
American principle or public interest, and 
there is no Russian principle or public inter- 
est which would have to be sacrificed to 
end the cold war and open up the century 
of peace which the century of the common 
man demands. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Sapowsk1]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, as 
I sat here this afternoon and listened 
to this most interesting debate, I could 
not help but be impressed with one point 
that is so obvious and must be so obvious 
to all of us, and yet it has not really 
been raised by anybody. I think that 
this resolution could only come up once 
in 12 or 16 years. It could not come up 
in every session of Congress. When I 
sat there I was thinking about it. I 
said to myself, “Well, why would this 
resolution come up at this time? Why 
would it not come up in other Con- 
gresses?” The reason is because we have 
a Democratic President, a Democratic 
Executive, and we have a legislative body 
controlled by Republicans. Now he- 
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cause of that situation which occurs 
only about once in 12 or 16 years We are 
faced with a resolution of this kind. It 
is a resolution of embarrassment by one 
political party toward another political 
party; a Congress that is controlled by 
Republicans to embarrass a Democratic 
Executive. As has been stated and de- 
bated so excellently here by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK], as well as the remarks of the 
illustrious lawyer on the other side, the 
very genial gentleman, they have all 
stated that this subject matter has never 
been thrashed out in Congress. 

The question as to the powers of the 
three branches of Government has been 
under consideration many times. It 
has been up and everybody has known 
about it, and at different times it has 
been kicked about, but no one has 
ever grabbed this ball and said, “We 
are going to put it over the goal.” You 
are going to have an election in Novem- 
ber. Most of you Republicans feel that 
you are going to win. You think you 
are going to elect a Republican Presi- 
dent and you are going to have control 
of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just wanted to ask 
the gentleman whether he agreed with 
us. 
Mr. SADOWSKI. I did not yield to 
the gentleman. 

If you gentlemen are so sure that you 
are going to win in November, why do 
you not bring up this resolution when 
you have control of the White House, 
when you have a Republican sitting in 
the White House and you have full con- 
trol of Congress? You could put this 
resolution through in a hurry then. But 
would you do it under those conditions? 
I doubt very much that you would. Ido 
not think you would. I do not think the 
Democrats would ever put through a 
resolution like this if they had control 
of the House and control of the White 
House. 

So what does it amount to? It means, 
if we pass this resolution, that when we 
Democrats have control of the House 
and if you have a Republican President, 
we should harass and embarrass your 
Republican President at every oppor- 
tunity. Then, when we have a Demo- 
cratic President and you have control of 
the House, then you are going to em- 
barrass a Democratic President. Would 
that make for good government? Does 
that make for a good America? What 
are you going to achieve by it? What 
good will come to the country from it? 
It will be nothing but a destructive pro- 
gram of harassment, nothing construc- 
tive. If that is what is back of this reso- 
lution, and I think it is, then this. reso- 
lution is strictly just a political resolu- 
tion. I think it is just strictly politics. 
I think it is destructive politics. I think 
it is the kind of politics that is no good 
for the average fellow down in my dis- 
trict that tries to work for a living. I 
do not think it is going to do any good 
to America to put through this kind of 
a business of one hody harassing another. 
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Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The _ gentleman 
said, why do we not do it next year when 
he assumes the Republicans will be in 
power. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I did not say I as- 
sumed they will be; I said some of you 
assume they will be. I did not say I 
assumed it. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I assumed that the 
gentleman assumed it. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. No, I did not say 
that, and I never did assume that; and 
for the good of the country, I hope that 
the Democrats will win an overwhelm- 
ing victory in November. 

Mr.McDOWELL. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman ever heard of Gaston B. Means, 
a Secret Service agent who ran a big 
racket and was sent to jail, I believe, in 
the administration of Herbert Hoover. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Yes, I recall read- 
ing about it. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Harry Sinclair was 
most certainly no opponent of the Re- 
publican administration, a millionaire, a 
rich man, a Fascist per se because he was 
a millionaire, and he went to jail under 
a Republican administration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Sinclair was sum- 
moned as a private citizen. There is 
your distinction. In the Daugherty and 
Sinclair cases they were summoned as 
private citizens. In that case the Su- 
preme Court said they sustained the 
right of the Senate committee to sum- 
mons them because it was in connection 
with an investigation of a legislative 
body, but the Supreme Court said that 
it was clearly indicated that a committee 
of the Congress does not have carte 
blanche to summons a private citizen. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The pointI am 
making is that he says this is an attempt 
to embarrass the President politically. 
We are attempting to defend our coun- 
try. Does the gentleman recall a former 
Member of the United States Senate and 
a former member of the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, of New 
Mexico, who finally went to jail in a Re- 
publican administration? This cer- 
tainly is not political. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. He went to jail 
without its being necessayy to put into 
effect this kind of a resolution. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HUBER. There were quite a few 
who went to the penitentiary during that 
administration. If they are going to 
parade their stripes around to justify 
this resolution, we may as well give up. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. There probably 
should have been a good many more go 
to jail under this stenchy Republican 
administration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Houir1e.p]. 
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I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had not intended to take the floor today 
to speak on this resolution, but after 
listening to the remarks of my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McDoweE LL] I thought I should make a 
few comments on the Dr. Condon case. 
It is very interesting to notice yesterday 
that another gentleman, who I believe is 
not on the floor, but you will find his 
remarks on page 5512 of yesterday’s REc- 
ORD, rose and said in an apologetic man- 
ner that the charge that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has made 
charges that Dr. Condon is a Communist 
or that Dr. Condon is disloyal, was not 
so. I want to state emphatically that 
there has never been any such charge 
made. The statement made against Dr. 
Condon is simply this, and I quote: 

One of the weakest links in our atomic 
security is Dr. Edward U. Condon, 


That is expressing the situation very 
mildly. We have those same words prac- 
tically repeated today by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowE LL]. It 
seems that the gentlemen from that side 
of the aisle are beginning to weaken a 
little bit on the Dr. Condon case. After 
putting out a very, in my opinion, mis- 
leading report in which certain portions 
of the FBI letter were quoted and cer- 
tain portions, incidentally, left out, the 
portions quoted were the ones purport- 
ing to be derogatory to Dr. Condon and 
the parts which state no evidence was 
found to indicate Dr. Condon was a Com- 
munist or was disloyal was very handily 
left out of the subcommittee’s report. 
The Dr. Condon case is one of those 
famous cases which will go down in his- 
tory. Here is a man, whether he is dis- 
loyal to the United States or not, I do not 
know—I do not think he is personally—I 
do not think he is disloyal—but whether 
he is or not, that is beside the point, 
because this man has been pilloried by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties for about 11 months. Aspersions 
have been cast upon his loyalty. What 
do you mean when you say that he is the 
weakest link in our atomic-security 
chain? If you do not mean that the man 
is disloyal to the United States, what do 
you mean? That certainly is not a 
compliment. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not just at the mo- 
ment. I will yield to the gentleman later. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I was going to tell 
you. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He has been pil- 
loried, as I said, for about 11 months. 
He went before the committee and sent 
letters to the committee asking that he 
be allowed to come before the committee 
to defend his good name. Eleven months 
have gone by and he has not yet been 
given an opportunity to defend his name 
and his character. On April 21, a hearing 
was set to bring Dr. Condon before the 
committee. He was subpenaed to come 
before this group, notwithstanding that 
he had expressed in person and by letter 
his willingness to come before the com- 
mittee without a subpena. April 21 came 
around and the committee postponed the 
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hearing. Why was the hearing post- 
poned? I know they will come out and 
say that they would not get the letter. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield at this time. 

The committee will probably say, “If 
we could just get this FBI letter.” The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania stated that 
he knows what is in the FBI letter and 
that he already knows what isinit. Part 
of it was printed, so evidently they must 
have had access to the letter. I wonder 
if this is not just an excuse to prevent 
Dr. Condon from going before the com- 
mittee and to keep from giving him a 
chance to put his case before the Ameri- 
can people. I challenge this committee 
to call Dr. Condon before the committee 
and give him a chance to clear his char- 
acter. I point out further that Dr. Con- 
don has just recently voluntarily ex- 
cluded himself from further atomic se- 
crets. Does that sound like a man who is 
guilty? Does a man who comes before a 
committee and ask to be heard sound like 
a man who is fearful of something in his 
record? He came out in the paper with- 
in the last 2 or 3 days and said as far as 
he was concerned he wishes the President 
would release this letter; that he has 
nothing to fear in the letter, and as far 
as he is concerned he would like to have 
the letter released. He told me that many 
months ago, and I made a statement on 
the floor that he did not mind having 
the letter released. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman four additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. So it is not because 
Dr. Condon is fearful of anything that 
will be turned up against him. But I say 
that no committee of Congress has a 
right to take an American citizen and 
pillory him before the bar of public opin- 
ion and constantly refuse to give him a 
right to defend himself, even though it 
be a committee of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield first to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDOWELL. You asked what do 
we mean by “the weakest link in the 
chain.” That is easy to answer. It is 
the link that might first break and de- 
stroy the ship. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now the gentleman 
has answered my question. Let me ask 
the gentleman if you thought that this 
was the weakest link in the chain of na- 
tional security and you said in your re- 
port that this was a matter of most ur- 
gent attention, why did you not call him 
before you and bring the charges of the 
weakness of that link and let him an- 
swer you? 

Mr. McDOWELL. He was subpenaed, 
and something occurred that the com- 
mittee had nothing to do with. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He was subpenaed 
on April 21. This has been going on 
since March 1947, 
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Mr. McDOWELL. The man who was 
most conversant with all these details 
again became sick. He is a sick man now. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Had he been sick 
for 11 months? 

Mr. McDOWELL. No. I only know 
about Dr. Condon since April 1, 1948. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Dr. Condon was pil- 
loried by the chairman of your commit- 
tee, I might say to the gentleman, as 
long ago as March 1947 in the American 
magazine, and in the following months 
in Liberty magazine, and after that 
charge was placed against him he asked 
to be allowed to come before the com- 
mittee and defend himself, and until this 
good day he has not been allowed to 
come before the committee. 

Mr. McDOWELL. It must have been 
a@ very small stab. As a matter of fact, 
a pinpoint prick, because I did not know 
anything about it. I usually know what 
is going on in the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, I am not 
responsible for the gentleman’s lack of 
information on the Condon case. 

Mr. McDOWELL. It is not Dr. Con- 
don’s loyalty that is questioned here. It 
is his associations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why did you not 
bring him before your committee and 
expose those associations? 

Mr. McDOWELL. That is exactly 
what we are going todo. We are going 
to present him with a hundred pages 
of a bill of particulars. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is just fine. 
When are you going to do it? Are you 
going to wait until Congress has ad- 


journed so that no man can rise on the 
floor and defend him? 

Mr.McDOWELL. He will have plenty 
of chance to defend himself, and it will 
be before the Congress adjourns. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I trust the gentle- 
man will give him a chance to come 
before his committee. I do not know 
and I do not care whether he is guilty 
or innocent, but all I ask is fair play 
for any man who is accused of being 
disloyal or the weakest link in a chain, 
or any other charge. I say in the com- 
mon, ordinary sense of American fair 
play he deserves the right to defend him- 
self, and that quickly, and not after 
months and months of delay whereby he 
is under a cloud of suspicion among his 
associates and among the people of 
America. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr HOFFMAN. As I understand it, 
the gentleman is complaining because 
the good doctor has not had a chance 
to present his case. If you will vote 
for this resolution and get it adopted 
the Department will furnish the infor- 
mation. The doctor will be called before 
a congressional committee, confronted 
by the evidence and be given every op- 
portunity to refute it. To my mind, that 
would be the orderly, constitutional, fair, 
and just way to handle the situation. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Oh, the gentleman 
is very clever with his statement, but I 
will say to the gentleman that his resolu- 
tion goes much further than this. This 
goes into long-standing executive powers, 
and I would say to the gentleman, Would 
he respond to a request from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States for the hear- 
ings of one of his secret committee 
hearings? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Most surely I would. 
Will you assist us in getting the Depart- 
ment of Justice to give us the informa- 
tion showing how these four paroled gen- 
tlemen, one of whom has not had any 
lawful business in 30 years, came to be 
paroled? Will you agree to help ‘get 
that information for us? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Ido not know about 
that case, but I want to pin the gentle- 
man down to the question I asked. Does 
the gentleman say that any committee of 
Congress that has a secret hearing, the 
Ways and Means Committee or the 


_ Atomic Energy Committee, that the Pres- 


ident of the United States can by right 
come down and demand what goes on in 
that committee hearing? That is what 
the gentleman’s resolution would give to 
the Congress of the United States the 
right to do—access to the most confiden- 
tial matters in the executive departments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
stop for four words to let me answer? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
wants to be fair, he would let the Presi- 
dent have the secret information of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Nov, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have nothing to do 
with other committees but I will say that 
so far as the committee of which I am 
chairman is concerned insofar as my 
influence goes the President can ask for 
and he will receive any information we 
have in that committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Now the gentle- 
man has disarmed me because the gentle- 
man is my chairman, and I know how 
fair he has been in his committee, and 
I certainly say with all sincerity that I 
have never served under a fairer chair- 
man than the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is as 
always overly generous and courteous. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], has 
called to my attention something I never 
considered before in connection with this 
resolution and its danger. After the 
committee has voted to ask for confiden- 
tial information and the Speaker has ap- 
proved it, it comes back to the committee 
and if a majority of the committee votes 
to make it confidential it becomes confi- 
dential and to disclose it becomes a crime. 
Under that even the minority members 
of the committee could not file a minor- 
ity report; and that goes back to inter- 
ference with the independence of the 
legislative branch of the Government, 
because when you take away the right of 
one member of a committee or one Mem- 
ber of the House to file a minority report 
you have taken away the independence of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 
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Mr. HOLIFTIELD. It is all that the 
gentleman says. It not only trespasses 
upon the executive powers but it will re- 
bound also upon the legislative powers. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McDOWELL. In response to the 


_ question as to whether or not the Pres- 


ident could come down and get secret 
documents from congressional commit- 
tees, I may say that the files of our com- 
mittee are just as secret as the files of 
the Bureau of Investigation, yet 16,000 
times agents of the President of the 
United States have come to the com- 
mittee rooms and withdrawn matter 
from our secret files. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I recognize that the 
gentleman has a very high opinion of 
his committee, but I would hardly put it 
on a plane with an executive department 
having constitutional powers, an execu- 
tive branch with constitutional preroga- 
tives that are given the executive branch. 
With all due respect to the gentleman’s 
high regard for his committee I would 
not put it on that high a plane. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. EBBRHARTER. Suppose the 
committee had a confidential executive 
session at which they had a witness who 
said, “I will tell you what I know about 
this if you will keep it in confidence.” 
He does. Then the President or some 
agent of the President asks the commit- 
tee to divulge what that witness had said. 
Would that be a violation of confidence? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If an oath of secrecy 
had been taken in regard to matters dis- 
cussed in the committee of course it would 
be a violation. It would be a violaticn 
and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That very thing 
happened in a subcommittee of which 
my friend from Michigan was a member 
when we had the Chief of the Central 
Intelligence before us. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] was there. The 
witness was willing to give us certain con- 
fidential information but my friend from 
Michigan said he would not accept it as 
confidential. That very thing happened. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts listen while I refresh 
his recollection? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I always listen 
with fear and trepidation and sometimes 
with pleasure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And I hope with 
profit; though that I doubt, but what 
happened was that I said that if the in- 
formation to be disclosed to the Com- 
mittee was to be secret I would get out. 
Was not that it? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Yes; and any in- 
formation you got you were going to dis- 
close.- And you started to get out, too. 
In other words, the gentleman said he 
would not sit in a committee and receive 
confidential information because he was 
not going to be bound by that secrecy 
that would be imposed upon confidential 
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information being given to us, which we 
all get. I get confidential information. 
So did Speaker Raysurn and so does 
Speaker MartTIN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

I can tell things now after the event 
has happened that I could not tell before, 
but 18 months before the atomic bomb 
was dropped there were certain things 
had to be done, certain experiments car- 
ried out. We knew them 18 months be- 
fore. We accepted them as a solemn 
obligation to keep to ourselves. We all 
receive some confidential information in 
executive sessions. Every committee 
does at some time or other and it is ac- 
cepted as such and no man says, “I will 
run out and not keep it secret if it is 
given to me.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And the President 
of the United States has no right to that 
secret information and we are not going 
to give to the President that secret in- 
formation. If we wish to volunteer it 
to him or if the President wishes to 
volunteer information in his good judg- 
ment to the committees of Congress that 
is perfectly all right; but to force him 
to do it is a different proposition. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand soOme- 
thing about the information that I know 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
gentleman from Texas, and the other 
gentleman from Massachusetts received. 
Of course, they treated it in confidence. 
I, myself, have sat on committees of the 
Congress and received confidential in- 
formation that was kept confidential and, 
as far as I know, Members of Congress 
have not violated the confidences lodged 
in them. Which brings me to this ques- 
tion: Why is it, then, that the opponents 
of this legislation proceed on the theory 
that the committees of Congress, the 
Congress itself, and its individual Mem- 
bers are irresponsible and intent only on 
disclosing confidential information to the 
disadvantage of the country? I do not 
follow that view. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say to the 
majority leader, and I respect him very 
highly, that the gentleman has often 
been on committees where confidential 
information has leaked out, as has even 
been the case in confidential Republican 
caucuses where information which was 
supposed to be private has leaked out. 
I am sure the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. HALLECK. I willingly grant that 
many things that go on in our caucuses 
have leaked out, but I do not know of a 
single instance where confidential infor- 
mation given to a committee of which I 
was a member has leaked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
may say for the benefit of the majority 
leader that his attempt to inject into 
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this discussion the fact that the oppo- 
nents are fearful of confidential infor- 
mation leaking does not involve the 
question at issue here and that is not the 
level on which this debate is being con- 
ducted, either by the proponent, the 
gentleman from Michigan, or the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. We have been 
discussing it on a high constitutional 
plane, or attempting to. I give the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the others 
credit for doing that. That has been the 
plane upon which it has been conducted, 
and I regret the fact that my distin- 
guished friend attempts to inject such a 
limited materialistic issue as that into a 
campaign involving a great constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], the incident 
to which he referred was one where I 
was convinced before the committee 
went into session that the information 
was not confidential; so I said I would 
not listen to it if I could not tell it, and 
prepared to withdraw. That I was cor- 
rect about that—that the information 
was not confidential—was shown be- 
cause after a short time the head of 
Central Intelligence who was téstifying, 
said, “There is nothing that anybody 
should not have, nothing that is secret,” 
and he called in the press and gave to 
the reporters all the information he had 
given us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman from Michigan was 
going to go out and state his views to the 
press and rather than have the head of 
Central Intelligence with three of us give 
three different statements to the press, 
we had a meeting. Now, the gentleman 
laughs and he may if he wants to. He 
has a weird way of laughing at times 
that brings enjoyment to us in many 
ways. The gentleman will remember 
that as a result of that there was other 
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that the Director did not feel under the 
circumstances he could divulge and so 
far as I am concerned, as a member of 
the committee, I would not feel justified 
in asking anyone in executive session if 
they desired to disclose confidential in- 
formation because of the statement 
made and the position taken by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as 
moderator of this very interesting debate 
and forum on the floor, which I am sure 
has been of great benefit to all Mem- 
bers, I wish to thank each and every 
participant. It has been a very enjoy- 
able interlude in this serious debate and 
I trust some good will come from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. MacKinnon]. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure any person reading the Recorp 
of this debate will see the ample reasons 
why much of this information that is 
considered secret and confidential should 
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not be so kept and should be disclosed to 
the public. There are two statements 
that have been made here. One is that 
in connection with the prosecution that 
occurred in the Teapot Dome case they 
said they came in as “private citizens.” 
It was inferred that a private citizen 
did not have as many rights as a Govern- 
ment employee. Why, gentlemen, the 
exact converse is the truth. We have 
more authority to demand information 
from Government employees than we do 
from private -citizens. We cannot go 
into their private affairs. 

There is another matter I believe to be 
of interest because to my knowledge it 
is the only case that has ever arisen in 
the history of our country where the 
specific point here involved was ever 
decided. That arose in the Teapot 
Dome case at the trial of Daugherty 
(former Attorney General) in the Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of 
Columbia. In that case the claim was 
made that certain information which 
the prosecution considered necessary to 
the conviction of the Attorney General 
was secret information vital to our na- 
tional defense and could not be released. 
That information was subpenaed by the 
court. The question was argued before 
the judge and he decided the question 
was presented as to who would determine 
the question—the Navy or the court. 
The judge in effect said, “I have the sub- 
pena power” and after extensive argu- 
ment he decided that it was up to the 
judge to determine that question and not 
up to the executive department. If the 
gentleman will go down and read the 
original record in the Daugherty case, 
which is on file down here and which 
I have examined, he will find that the 
issue was so decided. In that case so- 
called confidential and secret informa- 
tion, was disclosed over the objection of 
the executive department with no dam- 
age to the national interest. That case 
is not reported because there was no con- 
viction in the lower court; consequently 
it was not appealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield to anybody in this House 
in my desire to see a strong and an ef- 
fective legislative branch in operation; 
in fact, I spent a considerable number 
of years in the hope of improving and 
strengthening the organization of rep- 
resentative democracy. 

I believe that this democracy requires 
a strong congressional branch, alert, and 
alive to its principal duties of making 
and passing intelligent laws and carrying 
on a proper surveillance of the depart- 
ments under its jurisdiction. 

But, I do not think that we dare risk, 
in these dark days, the extreme danger 
of taking on duties that the framers of 
the Constitution never intended for the 
legislative branch to have. I have al- 
ways been resentful of usurpation of 
powers of the Congress by the executive 
department, yet I am just as frightened 
when I see a resolution come in as we 
have before us, that would usurp the 
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rightful powers of the executive depart- 
ment and turn them over to congres- 
sional action. I think we are going to do 
a great disservice to the legislative 
branch of this Government if we try and 
expand our duties to where, in effect, we 
will create a legislative oligarchy and be- 
come the supergovernment of this great 
democracy. I think the adage: “Shoe- 
maker stick to your last” is a very good 
adage for us to follow. 

One other point I would like to call 
your attention to. I think one of the 
greatest and most fundamental priv- 
ileges of a democracy, and certainly in 
this Congress, is the right of every Mem- 
ber of the House to enjoy and exercise 
freedom of speech on the floor of this 
House and yet, gentlemen, if you pass 
this resolution, freedom of speech will 
pass out of the control of the individual 
Member of this House. It impinges on 
the right of the Member to stand on this 
floor and discuss intelligently anything 
that has come before the committee of 
which he is a member, if under the pro- 
visions of section 1, some material has 
been determined by a majority in control 
of that committee to be of a confidential 
nature. 

Where is your definition of “confiden- 
tial”? If section 1 is used, it is only 
in the minds of the majority members of 
that committee, whether they be Demo- 
crats or whether they be Republican. 

If you want to muzzle the voices of the 
Members of the House on this floor in 


the future, as the distinguished minority . 


leader has said, today you furnish the 
weapon to prohibit any minority report 
when any information has come into any 
of the committees under the provisions of 
section 1 of this resolution. 

You deny the right of any committee 
member that was sitting on that com- 
mittee, when the provisions of section 1 
of this resolution were exercised, to even 
go to the great Speaker of this House or 
to the majority leader or the minority 
leader and disclose to these men in great 
positions of authority, anything that has 
come before the committee under the 
provisions of section 1. 

Is that what we wish to do? If it is, 
then I think we should announce to the 
world and to this country in particular 
that we are cutting loose from our idea 
of democracy and freedom of speech, the 
power of this great House and the indi- 
vidual responsibility of every Member. 

Once this resolution is passed you have 
the rule of the majority saying, under 
section 1, what any Member dare disclose 
in a debate, in a minority report, or in 
any other way. I for one do not wish to 
be bound by such a limitation of a com- 
mittee majority. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I was interested in 
what the gentleman had to say about the 
usurpation made in this resolution. Does 
the gentleman deny that one of the most 
useful and important functions of Con- 
gress is the function of investigation, its 
inquisitorial power? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman. I think that for 160 years 
the Congress of the United States under 
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present authority has exercised that and 
exercised it wisely. I see no reason at 
this late date, because of some one or two 
cases, to come in here and modify our 
whole system of democracy. by passing 
such a resolution as this, that will strip 
away in one action the freedom of speech 
of the individual Members of this House. 

Mr. COUDERT. Will the gentleman 
deny that in view of the enormous growth 
and power of the Executive over the last 
15 or 20 years the inquisitorial function 
of Congress is more important than it has 
ever been before? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
gentleman. I think if he will read the 
Legislative Reorganization Act he will 
find that the committees of Congress 
were not only given additional staffs but 
it was made a part of their regular duty 
to keep legislative surveillance of the de- 
partments under them. I say to the 
gentleman that under our present power 
and under the precedents that have been 
set here we can adequately do this job 
without trampling into the dust the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who made such a 
remarkable speech on this resolution a 
while ago. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. The gentleman from Iowa, of 
course, is familiar with the Reorganiza- 
tion Act passed in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Will the gentleman indulge 
me for a moment. while I read a sec- 
tion? Then I wish to propound a ques- 
tion to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Surely. 

Mr. @@RAHAM. I am now reading 
from section 136 of that act: 

To assist the Congress in appraising the 
administration of the laws and in develop- 
ing such amendments or related legislation 
as it may deem necessary, each standing 
committee of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives shall exercise continuous 
watchfulness of the execution by the ad- 
ministrative agencies concerned of any laws 
the subject matter of which is within the 
jurisdiction of such committee, and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and 
data submitted to the Congress by the 
agencies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


In the light of what I have read, and 
also in view of the precedent now estab- 
lished by the action of the Congress, 
which is a part of the fundamental law 
of this country, does the gentleman feel 
that there would be an invasion of the 
powers of the executive by requesting 
information from the bureaus that are 
now functioning in the administrative 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do not. I 
think it would be entirely in keeping with 
the intention of the founding fathers who 
wrote our Constitution. I think in this 
whole debate this afternoon, one im- 
portant point has been overlooked and 
that is when the Congress of the United 
States speaks, it is the voice of the peo- 
ple speaking. Each Member of this 
body carries in his pocket through his 
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election certificate the proxy of the peo- 
ple he represents. He may not always 
represent them the way they would like 
to be represented, but they have the 
right of removal once every 2 years. 
Since the Members of Congress are 
speaking for the people in legislative 
matters, how can they do a good job for 
them without having access to all of the 
facts and records? I believe that was 
the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. Does that answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman has 
answered the question fully. Will the 
gentleman answer one other question 
please? In view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma that if 
this resolution is enacted into law it will 
forbid free speech and make Members 
liable. Can that be reconciled with the 
constitutional provision that no Member 
shall be questioned for anything said 
upon the fioor of the House? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No. It cannot. 
If you wish to preserve free speech as 
was intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution, the enactment of this resolu- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the secretaries thereof, and all 
individuals acting under or by virtue of 
authority granted said departments and 
agencies, are, and each of them hereby is, 
authorized and directed to make available 
and to furnish to any and all of the stand- 
ing, special, or select committees of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
acting under the authority of any Federal 
statute, Senate or House resolution, joint or 
concurrent resolution, such information, 
books, records, and memoranda in the pos- 
session of or under the control of any of said 
departments, agencies, secretaries, or indi- 
viduals as may, by any of said committees, 
be deemed to be necessary to enable it to 
carry on the investigations, perform the 
duties, falling within its jurisdiction, when 
requested to do so: Provided, That said re- 
quest shall be made only upon a majority of 
the members of said committee: And pro- 
vided further, That if the committee be a 
committee created by the Senate, upon ap- 
proval of the President or President pro 
tempore of the Senate: And provided further, 
That if the committee making such request 
be a committee created by or acting under 
the authority of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon approval of the Speaker or Act- 
ing Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
such majority vote of the committee to be 
shown by a certificate of the chairman of 
the committee, countersigned by the clerk; 
the approval of the President or President 
pro tempore of the Senate or the Speaker or 
Acting Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to be shown by letter over his sig- 
nature. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, insert the words “created by the 
Congress.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], I want 
the Recorp to clearly show that this reso- 
lution covers every agency of Govern- 
ment. The State Department is created 
by law passed by the Congress. I pause 
for any Member to show me where the 
State Department is a constitutional cre- 
ation. The President of -the United 
States, the executive branch, is estab- 
lished by the Constitution as a separate 
branch of Government. You will find in 
there “President.” You will find that he 
may ask the opinions of heads of de- 
partments, but Congress created the de- 
partments. No matter what anyone 
says, under this bill, if it should become 
law—and I do not expect it will see the 
light of day in the Senate—if it should 
become law, this covers the State De- 
partment. It covers the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department, the Depart- 
ment of the Air; it covers the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It covers every 
agency and department of Government. 
I cannot understand how such a distin- 
guished gentleman as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapsworTH], can 
make the statement that he did, when 
the language of the bill is as clear, as the 
old saying which I learned as a young- 
ster, “As clear as the nose on your face.” 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I think the gentle- 
man overlooks the argument that no bill 
is effective beyond constitutional limita- 
tions, and that the functions to which 
the gentleman refers in the State De- 
partment, the Army, the Navy, the Treas- 
ury, and the Attorney General are vested 
in the executive department by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Where? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Well, in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You show me 
where there is any such thing as the 
State Department mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Oh, wait a min- 
ute. I said the power. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, all powers 
of any agency are in the executive 
branch, if you want to follow that up. 

Mr. MacKINNON. You are twisting 
the words. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I would not 
do that intentionally. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I understand the 
gentleman would not do that intention- 
ally. The specific power given to the 
President to “make treaties” and to “‘ap- 
point ambassadors and other public 
ministers” is the genesis of the power 
for the State Department. That power 
is in the President, conferred specifically 
by the Constitution. The power con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon the 
President to be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy is the genesis 
of the Army and the Navy Departments, 

Mr. McCORMACK. This bill says 
that “all executive departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government cre- 
ated by the Congress, and the Secretaries 
thereof, and all the individuals acting 
under or by virtue of authority granted 
said departments and agencies are,” and 
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so forth. The State Department is cre- 
ated by the Congress. So is the War 
Department. Furthermore, the first 
controversy that arose in Washington’s 
day was in connection with the State 
Department. That is the first contro- 
versy that arose between a President and 
the Congress or either branch of Con- 
gress. It was on the very thing to which 
the gentleman has himself referred, 
which he says is excluded. My sugges- 
tion is, if you do not want the State De- 
partment to be covered by this bill, the 
War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment, you had better do as somebody 
else is going to do for the press—and the 
Only reason they are doing it for the 
press is that they are afraid of the press. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, now, please. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
McCORMACK. I respect the 


Mr. 
press, 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. Let 
me put it this way. We all respect the 
press. That would be a better way of 
expressing my sentiments. So Iam go- 
ing to take out the word “afraid.” That 
did not convey my true state of mind, 
because while I respect them I do not 
fear them. I would not admit it pub- 
licly if I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for one additional minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We are just timid; 
not afraid. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Allright. We will 
leave it that way. So that those who do 
not feel this should cover the War De- 
partment, the State Department, and 
some of the other departments, had bet- 
ter put in an amendment excluding them 
from the operations of this resolution, 
because the language of the resolution 
clearly includes every agency and depart- 
ment of Government outside of the Pres- 
ident of the United States; and that 
means his own personal office; the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the office 
of the President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK] has again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment be limited to 4 minutes, 
reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, those 
words “created by act of Congress’ were 
inserted by the committee to clarify the 
meaning, to take the sting out of the 
charge that the Congress was endeavor- 
ing to pry into the business of the Presi- 
dent and to make the President subject 
to congressional action. That is the rea- 
son, and the only reason, they were put 
in. The committee wanted it made clear 
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that there was no intent to trespass upon 
the President’s territory. The gentleman 
does not distinguish—but the committee 
does—between offices and officers created 
by the Congress under the constitutional 
power granted it and duties created by 
the Constitution. Over the former we 
have jurisdiction; over the latter, none. 

The amendment is a limitation mak- 
ing clear the intent that Congress does 
not in any way desire to interfere with 
the President. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Why does not 
the Committee care to interfere with the 
office of the President? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Why does not 
the Committee care to interfere with the 
Office of the President? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Because Congress 
has no right to interfere with it. He 
holds his office by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, the Constitution prescribes his 
duties, we do not. Does the gentleman 
want to go down and interfere with him? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The main pur- 
pose of this resolution is to interfere 
with the appointees of the President, is 
it not? | 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Appointees; yes, 
when they exist only because of con- 
gressional action when they conceal 
from Congress information which is nec- 
essary to enable us to legislate, when 
they draw the cloak of secrecy around 
actions as they did in the Department 
of Justice which enabled them to get and 
keep four Capone gangsters out of jail. 
Information of that nature is what we 
are trying to get at. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In other words, 
you want to interfere with all the em- 
ployees of the executive department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. NO, no, no, no; but 
the committee claims, I think a major- 
ity at least, that if the Congress has the 
authority to create an office and author- 
ity to pay the man who holds it, Congress 
is at least entitled to know where he 
spends his time and what he is doing 
and how he spends the money the Con- 
gress gives him to perform his official 
duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Comss: 

On page 2, lines 15 and 16, strike out the 
words “upon approval of the President or 
President pro tempore of the Senate” and 
insert in lieu thereof “upon approval of a 


majority of the Members of the Senate, pres- 
ent and voting.” 

And on page 2, strike out all after the 
comma in line 19 and all that follows down 
through line 25 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Upon approval of a major- 
ity of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, present and voting; the majority 
vote of the committee shall be shown by a 
certificate of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, countersigned by the clerk; the approval 
of a majority of the Members of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives, as the 
case may be, present and voting, shall be 
shown by letter over the signature of the 
President or President pro tempore of the 
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Senate or of the Speaker or Acting Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes, five 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
that I will have to take the full 5 min- 
utes to present the amendment. It is 
self-explanatory. You will observe that 
the purpose of the resolution we are con- 
sidering is to confer upon all commit- 
tees—standing, special, or select, the 
privilege by a simple majority vote to 
enforce a demand for information, books, 
and records from various departments 
and officials of our Government. 

The amendment I have offered would 
require the committee to bring its re- 
port and request to the House or the 
Senate, as the case may be, and secure 
that permission at the source from which 
it should come, from the House or the 
Senate. I would remind you that each 
committee of this House that goes out 
to make an investigation of any kind is 
acting under the authority of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America. I am not willing for com- 
mittees to have unlimited privileges, 
either committees now existing or that 
may hereafter be created, to go out on 
fishing expeditions with the authority 
of this House and by a simple majority 
vote to speak and act for the House of 
Representatives in so important a mat- 
ter as forcing a Cabinet officer or other 
responsible executive official to disclose 
information which he has refused to 
produce on the ground that it will im- 
peril the national interest. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COMBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I propose to vote for this 
bill as written if that be the only choice 
I have. I do believe, however, that the 
gentleman’s amendment improves the 
measure. 

Mr. CQMBS. Mr. Chairman, we 
should not forget that the Congress of 
the United States must maintain its own 
dignity, its authority, and the respect 
of the American people. I do not think 
it is in keeping with the prestige of the 
Congress that committees be turned loose 
to exercise their own judgments in mat- 
ters so vital as these and to go and call 
for secret documents, communications, 
and records of various departments of 
our Government, hail responsible offi- 
cials before them and make demands for 
confidential information in the name of 
and upon authority of the House or Sen- 
ate without specific authority from the 
body for which the committee acts. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the purpose of 
my amendment. I think it is a good 
one. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would destroy the force and 
effect of this entire resolution, because it 
would require every question and. every 
issue that might develop relative to the 
subpenaing of any records or the bring- 
ing in of any records or any information 
before a committee to be fought out on 
the floor of the House, and to thus be 
made public. Under the provisions of 
this resolution the committee itself de- 
cides in executive session whether or not 
certain papers may be needed for the 
use of the committee, then must submit 
to the Speaker evidence that their claim 
is well sustained. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Forthwith. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Forthwith is 
correct, of course. 

If we had to bring every one of these 
questions, if we had to bring every one 
of these issues before the House for gen- 
eral debate, we could not possibly get a 
sound judgment from the House, for no 
Member of the House would want to pass 
on the problem unless you gave him com- 
plete and full information here on the 
floor as to why the papers in question 
were needed, and what they might dis- 
close. Naturally such could not be done 
without destroying the effect of the en- 
tire resolution. 

Mr. COMBS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. The only case in which 
the authority here granted would be nec- 
essary to be invoked would be where the 
executive division of the Government has 
refused to submit these papers. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Certainly, and 
that is what this entire resolution is 
about—where they have refused to give 
us information we want. That is the 
only reason the resolution is here. It is 
because some of the agencies of govern- 
ment have refused to furnish to the Con- 
gress the information that the Congress 
must have in order to properly legislate. 
Now the gentleman says you must first 
bring before this House the entire ques- 
tion as to whether or not the information 
the committee desires is proper and 
whether the committee should ask for it, 
and debate the whole problem publicly. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MATHEWS. What would a com- 
mittee investigating a matter do when it 
was investigating and wanted a record 
and Congress was not in session? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That situation 
also could arise. The House might not 
be in session. The committee which is 
authorized to sit while the House is not 
in session might, under the gentleman’s 
amendment, be unable to get any of this 
information for many, many months. 
That would kill the whole activity of the 
committee. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


I yield to the 
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Mr. COMBS. Is it not true that when 
the executive branch has refused to sur- 
render those papers on the ground it 
would be inimical to the public interest 
that is of sufficient importance for the 
Congress to pass on? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, Con- 
gress designates and delegates certain 
powers to the various committees. Now, 
if you have a committee of this House 
that you do not have confidence in, abol- 
ish the committee or name a new com- 
mittee. That is why we have the com- 
mittee system, because it is impossible 
for all the Members of the House to be 
properly informed on all subjects and 
on all matters at all times. As I say, 
whenever a committee violates its rights 
and its privileges, then it is time that the 
committee be abolished or its member- 
ship changed. 

I hope the amendment is voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Comss]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Comps) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
HoFFMAN: Page 2, after line 25, insert the 
following sentence: “Any officer or employee 
in any such executive department or agency 
who fails or refuses to comply with a request 
of any committee of the Congress made in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not exceeding 1 year, 
or both, at the discretion of the court.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
language, too, comes from the Internal 
Revenue Code. After this resolution was 
voted out, my attention was called to 
the fact that there was no penalty im- 
posed for any violation of any employee 
or officer in the executive department. 
Obviously, without some penalty of some 
kind, it would be rather innocuous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEA: On page 2, 
line 12, after “Provided”, strike out the bal- 
ance of line 12 and all of line 13 and in lieu 
thereof insert: “That said request shall be 


‘made only by a majority vote of all the mem- 


bers of the committee voting therefor at a 
formal meeting of the committee.” 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Chairman, the present 
language of the resolution is that the re- 
quest must be made by a majority of the 
members of the committee. I have no 
doubt it was the purpose of those who re- 
ported this resolution to require a vote by 
a majority of all the members in a formal 
meeting, so to carry out that purpose I 
offer this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
correct; that was the intention. If the 
gentleman thinks the language does not 
accomplish the purpose we had in mind, 
the committee is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BAKEWELL: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “and 
the Secretaries thereof.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “Secretaries.” 

On page 2, after line 25, insert “And pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this 
resolution shall not apply to members of the 
President’s Cabinet.” 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the resolution before us today 
is to enable the legislative branch to ob- 
tain from the executive branch any facts, 
figures, information, and data it might 
want. I am in favor of the principle of 
the resolution but, in my humble judg- 
ment, it goes too far. The resolution in 
its present form grants a respectful im- 
munity to the President of the United 
States. In my judgment, that same im- 
munity should be extended also to the 
President’s immediate official family, 
that is, his Cabinet, 

Historically, in many instances Presi- 
dents such as Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Cleveland, and others have re- 
fused to give certain information to Con- 
gress. In eaeh instance where the Presi- 
. dent has so declined, the Congress has 


honored that declination. The purpose 
of my amendment is to extend to the 
Cabinet members the same respectful 
immunity which we maintain for the 
President. 

If this resolution is adopted in its pres- 
ent form, in my opinion it will establish 


a very dangerous precedent. It will give 
the Congress of the United States the 
power to dominate the executive branch 
by subpenaing any Cabinet officer and 
require him to divulge confidential in- 
formation. We could summon Secretary 
Forrestal and ask him to disclose all mil- 
itary information and secrets which are 
available. Likewise the Congress could 
insist upon full disclosure of all atomic 
research and developments. Such in- 
formation would shortly become public 
property: Anyone who has served in 
the Army or Navy certainly knows the 
value of maintaining top-secret, confi- 
dential, and classified information. I 
have not lost such faith in our three- 
branch system of Government as to think 
that the. President, who is Commander 
in Chief of our Army and Navy, or any 
member of his Cabinet would abuse the 
discretion they have in maintaining con- 
fidential information. I do not think 
that they would conceal information 
which does not militate against the in- 
terests of the United States, nor do I 
think that they should be compelled to 
release information which in their opin- 
ion would be detrimental to the best in- 
terests of our country. That discretion 
is now lodged in the President, and it has 
traditionally to all ‘intents and pur- 
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poses been lodged also in his Cabinet. I 
think we should consider this problem 
carefully and so discreetly so as to be 
certain that the respectful immunity we 
grant the President is likewise granted 
to the members of his Cabinet. 

If the resolution is adopted in its pres- 
ent form the members of the Cabinet 
can be subjected to legal process. I can- 
not conceive of Secretary Marshall or 
Secretary Forrestal or any other member 
of the Cabinet having to be served with 
a summons to appear before a con- 
gressional committee. I have faith in 
them and in the exercise of their discre- 
tion insofar as the security and welfare 
of our country is concerned. If it would 
militate against the best interests of this 
country to disclose secret or confidential 
information, I have faith that the Pres- 
ident as well as the members of his Cab- 
inet would do the proper thing in the 
exercise of their discretion. Unless and 
until that discretion is abused, I cannot 
suppart this resolution in its present 
form. I hope to see the same respectful 
immunity from legal process granted to 
the Cabinet officers as is granted to the 
President. After all they are the alter 
ego of the President. I therefore urge 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the desire 
of the gentleman from Missouri to pro- 
tect the President’s immediate official 
family, as he calls thet, but I would like 
to call to his attention and to the atten- 
tion of the Members the fact that a great 
many of our Government agencies are 
at least technically, and I think legally, 
under the direct jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous secretaries or Cabinet members of 
the President’s immediate family. The 
adoption of this resolution would mean 
that you could not get information from 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, for in- 
stance, under the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and that you could not get in- 
formation from any other agencies of 
Government, such as the Marketing Ad- 
ministration under the Secretary of 
Agriculture. I would like to call to the 
attention of the House the fact that dur- 
ing the war and before and since the war, 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
the then Committee on Military Affairs, 
and the Committee on Naval Affairs, had 
these very same defense and military 
officials before them many, many times 
to discuss many, many secret matters. 
But never once was this country en- 
dangered by cny information that came 
out of any of those great committees. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs hears 
the Secretary of State in executive ses- 
sion day after day on international and 
national affairs which affect the welfare 
of this country and the welfare of the 
world. There have never been any 
charges made against that committee. I 
want to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri I have just as much confidence 
in the honesty, itegrity, and good sound 
judgment of the members of those vari- 
ous congressional committees as I have 
in the honesty, integrity, and good judg- 
ment of the secretaries who serve in the 
Cabinet of the President. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
have any idea that if this resolution is 
adopted, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices in the event of war, or even in peace- 
time, would send for Secretary Forrestal 
and seek to get from him confidential in- 
formation or top-secret information and 
then disclose it to the world? Why, to 
me that is just utterly absurd. It im- 
pugns the integrity, capacity, and ability 
of the committees of Congress, as well as 
the Members of Congress themselves, a 
thing to which I cannot subscribe. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course the 
gentleman is entirely correct. I want to 
go just a step further, if I may. It is 
impossible to believe that under the pro- 
visions of this resolution that the 
Speaker of the House, whether he be the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or the 
gentleman from Texas, would authorize 
any action under this resolution which 
he thought for one moment would reveal 
such secret information. I say to you 
I have supreme confidence in the Speaker 
of the House, whoever he may be, and 
he would not idly subscribe to any action, 
or the issuance of any subpena, which 
would in any way endanger the welfare 
and security of this country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I call at- 
tention to the fact that during the Civil 
War, there was a special committee ap- 
pointed which .did much irreparable 
damage, so that when the majority 
leader says he cannot conceive of any 
Committee on Armed Services doing it, 
while I cannot conceive of the present 
committee doing any such thing, we can- 
not tell who is going to be there in the 
future. But we know that it did happen 
in the past. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, I 
did not serve in that particular Congress, 
and I do not know just what did happen. 
But if I have read my history correctly, 
those committees did not reveal any in- 
formation which was of any real value 
or service to the enemy during that time. 
If such a thing did happen years ago, I 
want to say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts I am certain it would not hap- 
pen under the Congress as it is made up 
in these modern times. We have men 
serving in the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle who are just as trustworthy and 
loyal as any Secretary or Cabinet officer. 
Therefore, I hope this amendment will 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate upon this par- 
ticular amendment close in 10 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Well, reserving the 
right to object, I might want more than 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I only want 5 min- 
utes after the gentleman has finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have sat here all day and I have listened 
to a very interesting debate. The more 
debate I have listened to the more things 
come to my mind, as just expressed by 
the very able young gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BaKEWELL]. I have heard 
gentlemen express themselves on this 
floor today upon so many fundamental 
questions that I have agreed with in the 
years gone by. When I saw my old and 
very dear friend and my able friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WoRTH], take the floor today, I felt cer- 
tain he was going to resist the enact- 
ment, of legislation of this kind and 
character. 

I do not know what you gentiemen 
think the powers of Congress are. Are 
they limitless? Is there no limit under 
the Constitution to which any Congress, 
much less a very partisan one, would go? 
Back in the formative period of this 
Government there was a great jurist. 
He is quoted by all of us. Especially was 
he quoted by the Federalists in the 
early days of this Republic. In 1803 he 
gave forth this language in a very fa- 
miliar case, which we lawyers ail have 
heard something about. Sometimes 
when discussions like these come up I 
get just a little sorry that I ever studied 
law, because I would not have been so 
bothered about my vote on some of the 
issues raised. But Mr. Justice John 
Marshall used this language a long time 
ago: 

By the Constitution of the United States 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to the country in his 
political character, and to his own con- 
science. To aid him in the performance of 
these duties, he is authorized to appoint 
certain officers, who act by his authority, 
and in conformity with his orders. In such 
cases, their acts are his acts; and whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the manner 
in which Executive discretion may be used, 
still there exists, and can exist, no power 
to control that discretion. The subjects are 
political: They respect the Nation, not in- 
dividual rights, and being entrusted to the 


Executive, the decision of the Executive is 
conclusive. 


Pass this resolution. 
says to his Cabinet officer, “No, you are 
my agent, you are my alter ego; do not 
give that information to the Congress.” 

What are you going to do about it? 
You might have an unseemly session, an 
unseemly row upon the floor of the House 


The President 


of Representatives. What are you going 
to do about it? Are you going to im- 
peach the President of the United States 
because he says the giving up of certain 
information is not in the public interest? 
Who is better qualified in matters of na- 
tional defense—lay aside the State De- 
partment that the gentleman from New 
York says is not covered at all in this 
legislation—who is better qualified in 
matters of national defense and the safety 
of the country? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Who is better pre- 
pared? Who knows more about our for- 
eign affairs? He knows better than any 
other man in government—not you; not 
me. Who knows better what is neces- 
sary to bring an army and navy and 
an air force together to defend the coun- 
try than the President of the United 
States? And in his wise discretion he 
makes recommendations to Congress. 

My friend from New York said that for 
nearly 30 years he had been around here. 
I happen to have been around here 35 
years, and I have said from his high place 
many times that the House of Represent- 
atives, next to family and friends, is my 
life and it is my love; and I do and I shall 
deeply regret seeing the House of Repre- 
sentatives embark upon a sea as uncer- 
tain and in my opinion as dangerous as 
this one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all under- 
stand why this matter is before us here 
today. It is the direct result, the inevi- 
table result of continuously growing re- 
sistance on the part of agencies and the 
departments of the Government to fur- 
nish to the Congress of the United States 
information that the Congress, as repre- 
sentatives of the people should have to 
discharge properly its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

I certainly do not want to be harsh in 
anything I say with respect to the argu- 
ments presented by those who oppose this 
resolution. I must say, however, that in 
my opinion too much of the argument 
against this measure has proceeded on 
the theory that Members of Congress in 
their individual capacity and as com- 
mittees of Congress, acting as an arm of 
the Congress, are irresponsible. The 
opposition’s argument seems based on 
the premise that the Congress itself is 
an organization of irresponsible people 
without regard, even as the President 
has regard, for the welfare of the coun- 
try. Idonot agree with any of the argu- 
ments that proceed on that basis. I be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress have 
time and again demonstrated that they 
are just as loyal custodians of confiden- 
tial secrets of the Government as the 
people in the executive agencies of the 
Government. 

There is an amendment pending, and 
I do not address myself particularly to it 
except to say again, as I also pointed out 
in an interrogation, that I cannot con- 
ceive of the degree of irresponsibility on 
the part of any committee of the House 
that might bring about the sort of thing 
as horrible as the example that has been 
suggested here. Such a possibility is too 
fantastic to merit serious consideration. 
It has been argued here by competent 
lawyers and very able Members that the 
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resolution, if enacted into law, would not 
go to the lengths that has been asserted 
here. Let me say that I have served in 
the Congress for a number of years. I 
have the conviction, based on this ex- 
perience, that on too many occasions the 
Congress and the country have not been 
given by the departments and agencies 
the information that we should have 
been given in order to legislate properly. 
Too many times we have been required 
to legislate in a vacuum. Why? Be- 
cause apparently everyone else in the 
world knew what was going on except 
the Congress, and we were left officially 
uninformed. Too many times, may I 
say advisedly, I have had to find out what 
my Government was doing from the 
Moscow radio instead of from the Wash- 
ington radio. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to in- 
ject a partisan note in this, and certainly 
it should not be a partisan matter. I 
understand that some urge this is just 
some sort of spite work designed some- 
how to get at Mr. Truman, the President 
of the United States. Let me remind 
those who make such an argument that 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
this country the President has time and 
again called upon the Congress to co- 
operate with him in promoting the best 
interest of the country. In what respect 
have we failed? We have, as a matter of 
record, given him our cooperation in the 
field of foreign relations. 

After the last election President Tru- 
man said that the people have spoken, 
and he acknowledged that they expressed 
their wants by electing a Republican 
Congress, and accordingly he would co- 
operate with the Congress the people 
selected. But he has vetoed practically 
every major bill that we sent him in re- 
sponse to the people’s demands as a part 
of our program. So I say, let us stop 
this business of politics and political 
oratory, and let us get down to what this 
is really all about. 

All through my congressional service 
I have felt a constant conflict between 
legislative responsibilities and executive 
responsibilities. You see, we pass a law 
as the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. We create an agency of the Gov- 
ernment for its administration. That 
agency then becomes a part of the ex- 
ecutive branch and the appointing power 
passes to the President of the United 
States. He names the head of the 
agency, the commission, bureau, board, 
or whatever it may be. That agency is, 
as I said, a part of the executive branch 
of the Government, answerable, it is 
true, as the gentleman from Texas said, 
in a measure at least to the President of 
the United States as the head of an 
executive branch of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may be permitted to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, those 
agencies and departments in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government are yet 
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the creatures of the Congress of the 
United States. We created them, and 
they are answerable to us. We can 
change the law under which they operate 
or we can repeal the law. Each year 
they come to us for appropriations to 
carry on their operations. We can deny 
or grant them funds. So I say, Mr. 
Chairman, they still owe to us a respon- 
sibility. 

Under the respective Cabinet positions 
are grouped all sorts of operations and 
agencies of Government. Is it to be 
said, I ask the gentleman from Texas, 
that this power of refusal to give even 
the barest information to a congressional 
committee might extend to an agency in 
the Department of Commerce, say the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, or any of 
the agencies just because they are a part 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment? I cannot agree to any such in- 
terpretation as that. I have served on 
a great legislative committee of this 
House, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and we have upon 
occasion said, “What sort of a govern- 
ment would it be if the people operating 
under our jurisdiction can, with im- 
punity, refuse to give us the information 
that we ask of them?” Yes; I served 
on a special committee once that in- 
vestigated the National Labor Relations 
Board. That was back in the days when 
my friends on the right side of the aisle 
had an overwhelming majority in the 
House of Representatives. As a result of 
that investigation amendments to the 
Wagner Act were adopted here by a vote 
of 2 to 1. Who would urge that that 
agency could, with impunity, withhold 
information from us or close its files 
to us? 

Some say that it is possible that in- 
formation of a confidential nature will 
be discIosed. Well, I just have not seen 
that sort of thing happen. The fact of 
the matter is that for a long time there 
has been a provision in the law that the 
Committee on Ways and Means may 
have access to income-tax returns, but 
they cannot be made public, except 
maybe in certain larger brackets. I am 
not for making income-tax returns pub- 
lic, and I continue to hold to that posi- 
tion. But, how, I ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina rhetorically, could 
the Committee on Ways and Means per- 
form its responsibility in drafting tax 
legislation except that they have access 
to that very information? Reference 
has been made to the legislative reor- 
ganization bill that was passed in the 
last Congress when the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle had control. 
It fell to our lot to put it into effect, and 
I might say parenthetically it was a 
painfully arduous job shrinking those 
committee chairmanships from 45 to 19. 
I even doubt whether you would have 
put it into effect, but we did, and we 
have tried to live under it and we have 
lived under it. One thing that the act 
requires of every committee is that it 
maintain constant surveillance of the 
departments of Government coming un- 
der their jurisdiction. Does that imply, 
I ask the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
who somehow or other seemed to think 
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otherwise a little while ago in general 
debate, that free speech was going to be 
interfered with? I have never seen any 
interference with free speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no,objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Why does it not fol- 
low from that very language of the Re- 
organization Act that we not only have 
the right but the responsibility to get 
from these agencies and departments of 
Government the information necessary 
to permit us to follow their activities, to 
determine how they are administering 
the law, and whether or not they are ad- 
ministering it properly, and whether or 
not they are spending the taxpayers’ 
money the way it ought to be spent? 

I did not participate in the drafting 
of this pending resolution. The House of 
Representatives in the Committee of the 
Whole is at this moment considering 
amendments to perfect it. I take it that 
when that process is completed, the exact 
character as well as fundamental pur- 
poses of this legislation may be finally 
determined, and then we will be in a po- 
sition to vote the measure up or down. 
As for myself, I am convinced that the 
time has come for the Congress of the 
United States to say in no uncertain 
terms we are going to have the infor- 
mation to which we are entitled, and we 
propose to get it. As Members of Con- 
gress, we have responsibilities to the peo- 
ple themselves, and this is their Govern- 
ment. We represent them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot sit here and 
remain silent and permit some of the re- 
marks of my friend from Indiana to pass 
unnoticed, especially when he says the 
question of irresponsibility on the part of 
Members of Congress has been raised 
during this debate, although no one 
raised that question but the gentleman 
himself in the speech he has just made. 
Until he made those remarks, as far as 
my recollection is concerned, this debate 
was conducted upon a plane which was 
pretty well confined to the fundamental 
question involved in the pending resolu- 
tion. Certainly I have no recollection of 
any statement being made by anyone on 
either side of this question, until the gen- 
tleman from Indiana had spoken, to the 
effect that the irresponsibility of Mem- 
bers of Congress and of committees of 
Congress was the reason why this resolu- 
tion should not become law, and why we 
were opposing it. 

The gentleman deplored political ref- 
erences. I know of no one that said this 
bill is aimed at President Truman. I did 
not. The majority and minority reports 
of the committee met the basic issue head 
on. I think the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrMan] will admit that, be- 
cause at the outset of the minority re- 
port I stated: 

Aside from the serious constitutional ob- 
jections to the resolution, it proceeds on a 
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highly questionable assumption that the ma- 
jority of any congressional committee— 


And so forth. I also said: 

The resolution and the majority report 
squarely raise, as the majority report recog- 
nizes, an issue as to whether one branch of 
our tripartite Government, the legislative, 
may obtain confidential papers from another 
branch, the executive, in fields in which that 
other branch has exclusive jurisdiction. 


So the gentleman from Indiana has 
injected into this the question of irre- 
sponsibility of Members of Congress 
Nobody else has done so. 

With reference to what the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] said, 
that if a majority of the committee votes 
that any information sent for is con- 
fidential, and the minority feel that the 
views of the majority are wrong, the 
minority cannot file a minority report; 
what he says on the floor here is another 
thing. If this resolution ever passed and 
a member of a committee violated it on 
the floor of the House, despite his con- 
stitutional rights, there would probably 
be a resolution offered either to censure 
him or remove him as a Member of this 
body. If this resolution passes and any 
member of a committee violated it while 
making a speech on the floor of the 
House, then this body in justice to itself 
ought to follow it up by taking proper 
steps either to censure him or remove 
him from membership in this body. In 
any event, it prevents any Member from 
filing a minority report, because a minor- 
ity report is something that is filed and 
not stated on the floor of the House. It 
prevents any Member from exercising, as 
far as these matters are concerned, his 
legislative right under the Constitution, 
that no one can take away from him the 
right, if he so desires, to file a minority 
report. 

The gentleman from Indiana makes 
reference to the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma about free 
speech being curtailed. What you and I 
can say here, many times we cannot say 
outside. We are protected by the Con- 
stitution, because the framers realized 
that, in our capacity as legislators, with 
reference to our statements on the floor 
we have to be protected not for ourselves, 
but for our institutions of Government. 
But if we said on the outside, in the 
open, many things that we say on the 
floor, we would not be entitled to the 
legal immunity we do have as Members 
of Congress in connection with things 
we may say on the floor. F 

The question of irresponsibility on the 
part of Members of Congress has been 
injected into this debate by my friend 
from Indiana and by no other Member. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 3 minutes, to be used 
by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
us in these 3 minutes, if we can, un- 
tangle some of the thoughts that have 
been wound up ina snarl. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts talks about a 
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minority report. Of course, under this 
resolution there will not be any minority 
report because there will not be a ma- 
jority report. 

Under the resolution this information, 
if we get it, comes to the committee and 
the committee decides what it desires to 
do with it, what part, if any, should be 
made public; what part if any should 
be kept secret. When the committee has 
so decided, that will be the end of it. 

The only difference between that pro- 
cedure and the present procedure is that 
the resolution opens the door to a com- 
mittee of the Congress to get essential 
information, remove the ban which some 
employee or officer in an executive de- 
partment has already imposed. We do 
not throw the door wide open to the 
press or to the people or to the Congress. 
We open the door a crack and take a 
look. If a majority of the committee 
decides that what we see inside should 
be given to the Congress, we pass it along, 
and if the committee, substituting its 
judgment for the judgment of some bu- 
reaucrat, says “no,” then that is the end 
of that. 

The gentleman’s amendment, I know, 
is offered in good faith, but neverthe- 
less, it should be voted down. It should 
be voted down for the reason that you 
might just as well throw the resolution 
out the window as to accept the amend- 
ment which would strike out the word 
“Secretaries.” He seeks to exempt the 
personal representatives of the Presi- 
dent. There is no attempt or purpose 
here to bring in those who act with the 


President as his confidential advisors, 
who are, as you might say, his other self. 
But if you strike out the word “Secre- 
taries,” you kill the resolution. 

Who are the Secretaries? 

The Secretaries to whom his amend- 
ment refers are the heads of the various 


departments. In important cases, they 
would be the individuals who issued the 
order denying the Congress the informa- 
tion sought. 

At the moment there is a practice in 
some of the departments of refusing to 
let any information be cleared until the 
permission of the head of the depart- 
ment—the Secretary, be it the Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce, of La- 
bor, or of Justice—has been given. 

If I knew of any way to separate Mr. 
Clark, the head of the Department of 
Justice, from Mr. Clark, the Secretary, 
then I could go along. 

I hope the committee rejects this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired 
on this amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BAKEWELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHURCH: On 
page 2, line 12, after the word “request”, 
insert the words “if it has been refused.” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spoken to the chairman of the commit- 
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tee with regard to this amendment. Let 
me read what it is: 

On page 2, line 12, after the word “request” 
insert the following: “, if it has been re- 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think I know 
what the gentleman wants to accomplish, 
but of course a request cannot be refused 
until it is made. This_proviso applies 
only to the making of The request. It 
says that before any part of this act can 
become effective, the request must be 
made. 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam trying to clarify 
the situation so there will be no ques- 
tion about obtaining information where 
there has been no refusal to furnish 
information requested. When the Com- 
mittee on Rules or the Committee on 
Appropriations or any committee or 
its chairman want certain information 
brought up, and there is no refusal to 
supply it, certainly we must not go 
through the procedure set forth in lines 
12 to 25, on page 2 of the resolution, be- 
fore we get that information. Therefore, 
merely to clarify that situation I have 
offered this amendment for the com- 
mittee to consider. I expect to vote for 
this resolution. I believe language like 
this should be in the resolution. I do not 
like much of the wording in the resolu- 
tion, and it is difficult to amend. I was 
unable, on account of the shortness of 
time, to prepare the amendment the way 
I would like it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
tell me what it is he wants todo? After 
the word “provided”, in line 12, on page 
2, what do you want to do with it? 

Mr. CHURCH. My amendment pro- 
vides that in line 12, after the word “re- 
quest”, there be inserted the words “‘if it 
has been refused.” 

I call attention to the following lan- 
guage in line 12: 

Provided, That the said request shall be 


made only upon a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of said committee. 


And so forth. I do not want the lan- 
guage I have just quoted to require each 
chairman of a committee to follow that 
procedure before he can call before his 
committee the heads of bureaus for in- 
formation and testimony where there 
has been no refusal to furnish that in- 
formation. Every day we are calling be- 
fore our committees these department 
heads for testimony that has to do with 
their departments, and it is a common 
practice for them to testify when called. 
But. sometimes they are reluctant to 
come. I am afraid that unless this 
language is clarified this procedure out- 
lined in this bill will be necessary be- 
fore they come. The language in the 
resolution can be construed to require the 
committee to make its request only after 
a mejority vote of the members of the 
committee. Some committee member 
might insist that there be a majority 
vote of the members of the committee 
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before his chairman calls before his 
committee any witness, even though that 
witness had not refused information. 
The purpose of the resolution, of course, 
is to outline a procedure that is necessary 
after a request for information has been 
refused, but it seems to me that the 
words “if it has been refused” should 
appear in the bill; otherwise, you set up 
a cumbersome procedure here that must 
be followed in order to obtain informa- 
tion, and so forth, from department 
heads, whether or not there is first a 
refusal to furnish it. ’ 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, this 
is a proviso that certain things shall be 
done, and the line to which you refer 
says: 

Provided, That the request shall be made 
upon majority vote. 


Of course, you cannot have a request 
refused until the request has been made. 
Under the provisions of this bill, this 
whole section deals only with the pro- 
vision that a request has been’made. 

Mr. CHURCH. In the confusion, I do 
not believe the gentleman heard my 
statement. 

The language as it now appears in the 
resolution might set up a formula that 
must be followed in order to obtain in- 
formation, whether or not the informa- 
tion is refused. Someone might cite this 
statute as a required procedure that we 
must follow even when there is no refusal 
involved. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, you 
set forth that certain things shall be 
done to get this information, provided a 
request has been made. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, if 
the request has not been made, you do 
not have anything to argue about. 

Mr. CHURCH. No. You make the 
statement: 

Provided, That such request shall be made 


only upon majority vote of the members of 
the committee. 


The gentleman surely does not want 
to require that procedure in order to ob- 
tain information where there is no re- 
fusal to furnish it. I am placing this 
language in the record so it may be con- 
sidered in the other body. If, at this late 
hour, you want to vote the language in 
this amendment down, you may do so. I 
believe it should be in the bill some- 
where if the resolution becomes law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cuurcnu] 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe it is necessary to answer 
the argument made in favor of the 
amendment except to say that if you will 
read the resolution you will notice that 
certain things can be done by a commit- 
tee provided this request has first been 
made. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CuurcnH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Flor- 
ida: On page 2, line 13, after the letter “a” 
in line 13, strike out “majority” and insert 
“two-thirds of.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I have offered 
merely substitutes the words “two- 
thirds” of the members of the commit- 
tee rather than “a majority.” The reason 
for that is this: Whatever political party 
is in power can absolutely control the 
situation. It seems to me in that event 
you would certainly need the consent of 
both parties in the House. In other 
words, if the Republicans really control 
the next session then you would have 
to have the approval of some of the Dem- 
ocrats in order for the request to be 
made; if the Democrats were in power 
you would need some of the Republicans. 
It ought not to be a one-party affair. In 
other words, before we request informa- 
tion from the department there should 
certainly be an agreement of both par- 
ties, or at least we should have two-thirds 
of the members of the committee voting 
for a request. I think this will improve 
the resolution and I hope the committee 
will accept this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
adopted we will go to the two-thirds rule 
in our committee system in Congress, 
instead of continuing the majority rule. 


We even elect Presidents by a majority 
vote. We elect Members of Congress by 
a majority, and sometimes by only a plu- 
rality. If a majority of all the members 
of a committee vote in favor of such a 


resolution, it is sufficient. I do not be- 
lieve any political party, either Republi- 
can or Democratic, should stoop to these 
measures simply as a political vehicle. 

I therefore hope the amendment will 
be voted down. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Does it not 
take a two-thirds vote to change the rules 
of the House? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Under certain 
circumstances, yes; under other circum- 
stances, no. This does not change the 
rules of the House in any way. I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Is this not 
more or Jess an unusual request? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.2. When, by virtue of section 1, any 
committee of the Congress shall have re- 
ceived information, books, records, or memo- 
randa from any of the departments, agen- 
cies, Secretaries, or individuals in pursuance 
of a request made under the authority of 
said section, it shall forthwith, by majority 
vote of the membership of said committee, 
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determine what, if any, part of such infor- 
mation shall be made public and what part 
shall be deemed to be confidential, and it 
shall thereafter be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of said committee or any employee there- 
of or any other individual obtaining knowl- 
edge of such information because of the dis- 
closure of such information to said commit- 
tee to divulge or to make known in any man- 
ner whatever not provided by law to any 
person any part of the information so dis- 
closed to said committee and which has by 
said committee been declared to be confi- 
dential; and any offense against the fore- 
going provision shall be a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished Ly a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or by imprisonment. not exceeding 1 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court; 
and, if the offender be an employee of the 
United States, he shall be dismissed from 
office or discharged from employment. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of Ohio 
to the committee amendment: On page 3, 
line 19, after the word “thereof”, strike out 
the rest of line 10, all of line 11, and all of 
line 12 down to and including the word 
“committee.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
if I may have the attention of the House 
for about 3 minutes for consideration of 
this amendment, to which I believe every- 
one will agree, I understand the chair- 
man of the committee will then make a 
motion that the Committee rise. If you 
will refer to page 3, line 10, this amend- 
ment simply strikes out the wording 
which would apply the penalty to per- 
sons other than committee members or 
employees thereof. What the amend- 
ment actually does is to make certain 
that the press of the country, the news- 
paper and radio men of the Nation, can- 
not be charged with violation of law if 
they print information which some 
member of a congressional committee 
might give them, and if they accept it in 
good faith. I do not believe there is any 
objection to this amendment and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am won- 
dering whether the amendment means 
anything after you cut out the clause 
which you propose to cut out, because it 
applies then only to Members of Con- 
gress and the committees. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 
They are the only ones charged with the 
responsibility to keep the secret. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It retains the 
criminal penalty on Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. 
of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Members of 
Congress are protected under the Con- 
stitution from prosecution on account of 
any statement they may make on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
floor of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me fin- 
ish, Members of Congress are protected 
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in two ways: First, from any statements 
they might make on the floor of the 
House. They can disclose all of this in- 
formation in a speech on the floor. In 
the second place, you cannot prosecute 
them under this criminal provision be- 
cause they are exempt from arrest while 
in attendance of Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
is too good a lawyer to make that state- 
ment, and I am amazed and surprised 
that he makes it. Do not go out into my 
State of Ohio and violate a law, whether 
you are a Member of Congress or not, 
because you will land in the hoosegow. 
I imagine the same thing would happen 
in Virginia. It certainly did happen re- 
cently to one of our colleagues from an- 
other State. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman’s statement, and I know the 
gentleman did not mean it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man knows that Members of Congress 
during sessions of Congress and on their 
way to and from those sessions are ex- 
empted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; only for 
certain things. The gentleman must 
read the Constitution again. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am pretty 
familiar with that document. The only 
exemptions are where it is a breach of the 
peace or a felony. Suppose a Member 
of Congress should make a speech on the 
floor of the House disclosing that infor- 
mation, certainly the gentleman will 
agree with me then that you could not 
prosecute him or do anything with him? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not agree 
with the gentleman, and I do not think 
the courts would agree with him either. 
I hope the gentleman is not brought be- 
fore the bar of judgment and have such 
a charge against him. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman mean to say a Member of this 
House can be prosecuted for any state- 
ment he makes on the floor of the House? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; certainly 
not. Iam talking about giving informa- 
tion elsewhere. If he gives it publicly on 
the floor I presume the House would at 
least censure him for giving out infor- 
mation that is confidential. I doubt that 
the House of Representatives would per- 
mit a Member to stand up here and 
violate this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 342, direct- 
ing all executive departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to make 
available to any and all standing, spe- 
cial, or select committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, in- 
formation which may be deemed neces- 
sary to enable them to properly perform 
the duties delegated to them by the Con- 
gress, had come to na resolution thereon. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago I was granted 
unanimous consent to insert two lec- 
tures in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The Public Printer informs me that these 
lectures will exceed two pages of the 
REcorD and will cost in one case $189.34, 
and in the other $236.67, but I ask that 
a be printed notwithstanding that 

act. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Record in two instances; 
to include in one an editorial appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune, and in 
the other a survey made by the Gold Star 
Society. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorpd on the subject of low-cost hous- 
ing. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California (at the 
request of Mr. LATHAM) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include as 
part of my remarks made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the argument of 
Mr. Hatton Sumners before the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Jurney against McCracken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Shreveport Times. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances and include in 
each excerpts. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill H. R. 2455. 

Mr. ISACSON asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
2287) to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2287) 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That section 1 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, as amended is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. (a) There is hereby created a 
body corporate with the name “Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation” (herein called the 
Corporation), with a capital stock of $100,- 
000,000 subscribed by the United States of 
America. Its principal office shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Directors. This Act may be cited 
as the “Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act”. 

“*(b) Within six months after the close 
of each fiscal year the Corporation shall make 
a report to the Congress of the United States 
which shall contain financial statements for 
the fiscal year, including a balance sheet, a 
statement of income and expense, and an 
analysis of accumulated net income. The 
accumulated net income shall be determined 
after provision for reasonable reserves for 
uncollectibility of loans and investments out- 
standing. Such statements shall be pre- 
pared from the financial records of the Cor- 
poration which shall be maintained in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The report shall contain sched- 
ules showing, as of the close of the fiscal 
year, each direct loan to any one borrower 
of $100,000 or more, each loan to any one 
borrower of $100,000 or more in which the 
Corporation has a participation Or an agree- 
ment to participate, and the investments in 
the securities and obligations of any one 
borrower which total $100,000 or more. With- 
in six months after the end of each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation shall pay over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, a dividend on its capital 
stock owned by the United States of America, 
in the amount by which its accumulated net 
income exceeds $250,000,000. 

“*(c) Within sixty days after the effective 
date of this amendment, the Corporation 
shall retire all its outstanding capital stock 
in excess of $100,000,000 and shall pay to the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts the par 
value of the stock so retired.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The management of the Corpo- 
ration shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not More than 
three shall be members of any one political 
party and not more than one shall be ap- 
pointed from any one Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. The office of director shall be a full- 
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time position. The term of the incumbent 
directors is hereby extended to June 30, 1950. 
As of July 1, 1950, two directors shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of one year, two directors 
shall be appointed for a term of two years, 
and one director shall be appointed for a 
term of three years. Thereafter the term of 
the directors shall be for a term of three 
years, but they may continue in office until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office 
of director other than by expiration of term, 
the person appointed to fill such vacancy 
shall hold office for the unexpired portion of 
the term of the director whose place he is 
selected to fill. After the confirmation of the 
directors by the Senate, the President shall 
designate one of the directors to serve as 
chairman for a period coextensive with his 
term as director. The directors, except the 
chairman, shall receive salaries at the rate of 
$12,500 per annum each. The chairman of 
the board of directors shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $15,000 per annum.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 3 (a) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 30, 1956, unless it is 
sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. It 
shall have power to adopt, alter, and use a 
corporate seal; to make contracts; to lease or 
purchase such real estate as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business; to 
sue and be sued, to complain and to defend, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
State or Federal; to select, employ, and fix 
the compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Corporation, in accordance with laws, ap- 
plicable to the Corporation, as in effect on 
June 30, 1947, and as thereafter amended; 
and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, bylaws, rules, and regu- 
lations governing the manner in which its 
general business may be conducted. Except 
as may be otherwise provided in this act or 
in the Government Corporation Control Act, 
the board of directors of the Corporation 
shall determine the necessity for and the 
character and amount of its obligations and 
expenditures under this Act and the manner 
in which they shall be incurred, allowed, 
paid, and accounted for, without regard to 
the provisions of any other laws governing 
the expenditure of public funds, and such 
determinations shall be final and conclusive 
upon all other officers of the Government. 
The Corporation shall be entitled to and 
granted the same immunities and exemp- 
tions from the payment of costs, charges, 
and fees as are granted to the United States 
pursuant to the provisions of law codified in 
sections 543, 548, 555, 557, 578, and 578a of 
title 28 of the United States Code, 1940 
edition. The Corporation shall also be en- 
titled to the use of the United States mails 
in the same manner as the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. Debts due the 
Corporation, whether heretofore or hereafter 
arising, shall not be entitled to the priority 
available to the United States pursuant to 
section 3466 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., 
title 31, sec. 191) except that the Corporation 
shall be entitled to such priority with respect 
to debts arising from any transaction pur- 
suant to any of the following Acts or provi- 
sions in effect at any time: Sections 5d (1) 
and 5d (2) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act added by section 5 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the pur- 
chase by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration of stock of Federal home-loan banks; 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 25, 1940 (54 Stat. 
573); sections 4 (f) and 9 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to mobilize the productive facilities 
of small business in the interests of success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 11, 1942 (56 Stat. 
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854, 856); section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 26); the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 765 
and the following); sections 11 and 12 of the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 214, 215); and section 403 of the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act (56 Stat. 245).’ 

“Sec, 4. Section 4 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, to encourage 
small business, to help in maintaining the 
economic stability of the country, and to as- 
sist in promoting maximum employment and 
production, the Corporation, within the limi- 
tations hereinafter provided, is authorized— 

“*(1) To purchase the obligations of and 
to make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating under the laws of any 
State or the United States: Provided, That 
the purchase of obligations (including equip- 
ment trust certificates) of, or the making of 
loans to, railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce or air carriers engaged in air transpor- 
tation as defined in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, or receivers or trustees 
thereof, shall be with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively: Provided 
further, That in the case of such railroads 
or air carriers which are not in receivership 
or trusteeship, the Commission or the Board, 
as the case may be, in connection with its 
approval of such purchases or loans, shall 
also certify that such railroad or air carrier, 
on the basis of present and prospective earn- 
ings, may be expected to meet its fixed 
charges without a reduction thereof through 
judicial reorganization except *hat such cer- 
tificates shall not be required in the case 
of loans or purchases made for the acquisition 
of equipment or for maintenance. 

“*(2) To make loans to any financial in- 


stitution organized under the laws of any 


State or of the United States. If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury certiftes to the Corpora- 
tion that any insurance company is in need 
of funds for capital purposes, the Corpora- 
tion may subscribe for or make loans upon 
nonassessable preferred stock in such insur- 
ance company. In any case in which, under 
the laws of the State in which it is located, 
any such insurance company so certified is 
not permitted to issue nonassessable pre- 
ferred stock, or if such laws permit such 
issue of preferred stock only by unanimous 
consent of stockholders, the Corporation is 
authorized to purchase the legally issued 
capital notes or debentures of such insurance 
company. 

“*(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or municipal 
law, to purchase the securities and obliga- 
tions of, or make loans to, (A) States, mu- 
nicipalities, and political subdivisions of 
States, (B) public agencies and instrumen- 
talities of one or more States, municipalities, 
and political subdivisions of States, and (C) 
public corporations, boards, and commis- 
sions: Provided, That no such purchase or 
loan shall be made for payment of ordinary 
governmental or nonproject operating ex- 
penses as distinguished from purchases and 
loans to aid in financing specific public 
projects. 

“*(4) To make such loans as it may deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate because 
of floods or other catastrophes. 

“*(b) The powers granted in section 4 (a) 
of this Act shall be subject to the following 

, restrictions and limitations: 

“*(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. All 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
of such sound value or so secured as reason- 
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ably to assure retirement or repayment and 
such loans may be made either directly or in 
cooperation with banks or other lending in- 
stitutions through agreements to partici- 
pate or by the purchase of participations, or 
otherwise. 

“*(2) No loan, including renewals or ex- 
tensions thereof, may be made under sections 
4 (a) (1), (2), and (4) for a period or periods 
exceeding ten years and no securities or obli- 
gations maturing more than ten years from 
date of purchase by the Corporation may be 
purchased thereunder: Provided, That the 
foregoing restriction on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Corporation as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in proceedings under section 20b of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That any loan made or securi- 
ties and obligations purchased prior to July 
1, 1947, may in aid of orderly liquidation 
thereof or the interest of national security, 
be renewed or the maturity extended for such 
period not in excess of ten years and upon 
such terms as the Corporation may deter- 
mine: Provided further, That any loan made 
under section 4 (a) (1) for the purpose of 
constructing industrial facilities may have a 
maturity of ten years plus such additional 
period as is estimated may be required to 
complete such construction. The Corpora- 
tion may, in carrying out the provisions of 
subsection 4 (a) (3), purchase securities and 
obligations, or make loans, including renew- 
als or extensions thereof, with maturity 
dates not in excess of forty years, as the Cor- 
poration may determine. 

“*(3) In agreements to participate in loans, 
wherein the Corporation’s disbursements are 
deferred, such participations by the Corpora- 
tion shall be limited to 70 per centum of the 
balance of the loan outstanding at the time 
of the disbursement, in those cases where the 
total amount borrowed is $100,000 or less, 
and shall be limited to 60 per centum of the 
balance outstanding at the time of disburse- 
ment, in those cases where the total amount 
borrowed is over $100,000. 

“‘(c) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
subsequent to June 30, 1947, pursuant to 
section 4 shall not exceed $1,500,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time: Provided, That the 
aggregate amount outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed (1) under subsection 
(a) (4) $25,000,000, and (2) for construction 
purposes under subsection (a) (3) $200,000,- 
000, and (3) under the last two sentences of 
subsection (a) (2) $15,000,000. 

“*(d) No fee or commission shall be paid 
by any applicant for financial assistance 
under the provisions of this Act in connection 
with any such application, and any agree- 
ment to pay or payment of any such fee or 
commission shall be. unlawful. 

“*(e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner directly or indirectly, shall participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly interested. 

“*(f) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section 4 shall terminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1954, but the 
termination of such powers shall not be con- 
strued (1) to prohibit disbursement of funds 
on purchases of securities and obligations, 
on loans, or on commitments or agreements 
to make such purchases or loans, made under 
this Act prior to the close of business on such 
date, or (2) to affect the validity or perform- 
ance of any other agreement made or entered 
into pursuant to law. 

“*(g) As used in this Act, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.’ 

“Sec. 5. Effective as of midnight June 30, 
1947, the first sentence of section 8 of the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘The Corporation, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves and surplus, and its 
income shall be exempt from all taxation now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
by any Territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof, or by any State, county, municipal- 
ity, or local taxing authority, except that any 
real property of the Corporation shall be 
subject to special assessments for local im- 
provements and shall be subject to State, 
Territorial, county, municipal, or local taxa- 
tion to the same extent according to its value 
as other real property is taxed.’ 

“Sec. 6. Subsection (m) of section 206 of 
title II of the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 
resolution to extend the succession, lending 
powers and the functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’, approved June 30, 
1947 (Public Law 132, Eightieth Congress), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(m) The first section and sections 2, 3, 
9, 11, and 13 of the Act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 1), as amended;’. 

“Src. 7. Section 208 of title II of the joint 
resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to ex- 
tend the succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’, approved June 30, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 132, Eightieth-Congress), is hereby 
repealed. 

“Src. 8. Section 209 of title II of the joint 
resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to ex- 
tend the succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’, approved June 30, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 132, Eightieth Congress), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 209. During the period between June 
80, 1948, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds available for admin- 
istrative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its general funds, 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1948, such obli- 
gations and expenditures to be charged 
against funds when made available for ad- 
ministrative expenses for the fiscal year 
1949.’ 

“Sec. 9. The third paragraph of section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended by 
section 328 of the Banking Act of 1935, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘Loans made to established industrial or 
commercial businesses (a) which are in 
whole or in part discounted or purchased or 
loaned against as security by a Federal Re- 
serve bank under the provisions of section 
13b of this Act, (b) for any part of which a 
commitment shall have been made by a 
Federal Reserve bank under the provisions 
of said section, (c) in the making of which 
a Federal Reserve bank participates under 
the provisions of said section, or (d) in which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation co- 
operates or purchases a participation under 
the provisions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, shall not be 
subject to the restrictions or limitations of 
this section upon loans secured by real 
estate.’” 

And the House agree to the same. 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
RALPH A, GAMBLE, 
JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
Henry O. TALLeE, 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Pau. Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


C. Dovuctass Buck, 
Homer E. CaPEHART, 
BurRNET R. MAYBANK, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2287) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of the 
Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute amendment. The con- 
ferees have agreed to a substitute for both 
the Senate bill and the House amendment. 
The substitute agreed to substantially follows 
the House amendment. Except for clarifying, 
clerical, and minor changes, the differences 
between the House amendment and the sub- 
stitute agreed to in conference are explained 
below. 

The Senate bill required the Corporation, 
after the end of each fiscal year, to pay over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts a dividend on its capital 
stock owned by the United States in the 
amount by which its accumulated net income 
exceeds $50,000,000. The House amendment 
requires the Corporation within 6 months 
after the end of each fiscal year to make such 
@ payment in the amount by which its ac- 
cumulated net income exceeds $400,000,000. 
The conference substitute follows the lan- 
guage in the House amendment except that 
the dividend is to be in the amount by which 
the accumulated net income exceeds $250,- 
000,000. 

The Senate bill provided for an extension 
through June 30, 1960, of the succession of 
the Corporation and an extension through 
June 80, 1958, of the lending powers of the 
Corporation. The House amendment pro- 
vides for an extension of the Corporation’s 
succession and lending powers through June 
30, 1952, and through June 30, 1950, respec- 
tively. The conference substitute extends 
the succession of the Corporation through 
June 30, 1956, end the lending authority of 
the Corporation through June 30, 1954. 

The Senate bill provided authority for the 
Corporation to subscribe for or make loans 
upon the nonassessable preferred stock of 
banks, trust companies, or insurance com- 
panies upon certification of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that any such bank or trust 
company under the supervision of the Con- 
troller of the Currency or a State banking 
department or any insurance company is in 
need of funds for capital purposes. The Sen- 
ate bill also contained authority for the Cor- 
poration to purchase the legally issued capital 
notes or debentures of such institutions 
when under the laws of the State in which 
they are located they are not permitted to 
issue nonassessable preferred stock or can 
do so only by unanimous consent of stock- 
holders. The House amendment contains no 
comparable provision. The conference sub- 
stitute retains the provision of the Senate 
bill with respect to subscriptions of or loans 
upon the nonassessable preferred stock, and 
the purchase of capital notes or debentures, 
of insurance companies upon certification by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with a pro- 
vision that such subscriptions, loans, and 
purchases shall not exceed $15,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, and omits any such 
authority with respect to banks and trust 
companies. 

The House amendment included a pro- 
vision, in the paragraph authorizing the 
Corporation to extend aid in financing gov- 
ernmental projects, to the effect that no 
purchase or loan should be made “for the 
acquisition or construction, by any such 
public agency, for any property or facility for 
the production, sale, or supply of any com- 
modity, product, or service, if any private 
person, firm, or corporation is then actively 
engaged in the production, distribution, or 
supply of the same commodity, product, or 
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service in the same area.” In view of the fact 
that the effects of this language might be 
far reaching, the conferees asked the author 
of the amendment in the House to appear 
before them and explain the proposal in de- 
tail, which he did. It appeared that the 
situation sought to be reached was a situa- 
tion which would involve the furnishing of 
aid to a public project which would compete 
with private industry. The general counsel 
of the Corporation advised the conferees 
that in the situation in question the Corpo- 
ration had not heretofore made any such 
loan and would not make any such loan in 
the future. In the light of this clarification 
of the issue and with a view to avoiding any 
far-reaching results that might not be 
presently contemplated, the conference sub- 
stitute omits the House provision. 

The Senate bill provided for agreements 
to participate in loans where the Corpora- 
tion’s disbursements are deferred but such 
participations by the Corporation were 
limited to 65 percent of the balance of the 
loan outstanding at the time of the disburse- 
ment in those cases where the total amount 
borrowed is $100,000 or less and to 50 percent 
of the balance outstanding at the time of 
the disbursement in those cases where the 
total amount borrowed is over $100,000. The 
House amendment provides that the Corpo- 
ration’s participation in such deferred partic- 
ipation agreements be limited to 75 percent 
of the balance of the loan outstanding at 
the time of disbursement without regard to 
the size of the loan. The conference sub- 
stitute follows the language of the Senate 
bill, but substitutes 70 percent for 65 percent 
in the case of loans of $100,000 or less and 60 
percent for 50 percent in the case of loans 
exceeding $100,000. The committee of con- 
ference was unanimous in its opinion that, 
notwithstanding any inference that might 
be drawn from language in the committee 
reports, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in making deferred participation agree- 
ments could rely upon the statement of the 
applicant that its correspondent banks were 
not interested in taking the participation 
offered. 

The Senate bill repealed the provision in 
existing law empowering the Corporation to 
purchase with a favorable priority surplus 
property for resale to small business. The 
House amendment retains this authority 
with modifications designed to prevent dis- 
crimination against small business not pur- 
chasing through the Corporation. The con- 
ference substitute retains the Senate provi- 
sion. 

JEessE P. WOLCcorT, 

Rap A. GAMBLE, 

JoHN C. KUNKEL, 

Henry O. TALLeE, 

BRENT SPENCE 

Pau. BROWN, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. Isac- 
SON) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include cer- 
tain extraneous material. 
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RULES AND MANUAL OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 594) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That a revised edition of the 
Rules and Manual of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the Eighty-first Congress be 
printed as a House document, and that 
1,600 additional copies shall be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which 700 copies shall be bound 
in leather with thumb index and delivered 
as may be directed by the Parliamentarian 
of the House for distribution to officers and 
Members of Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RULES FOR THE PREVENTION OF COLLI- 
SIONS ON CERTAIN INLAND WATERS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3350) re- 
lating to the rules for the prevention of 
collisions on certain inland waters of the 
United States and on the western rivers, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, after “vessels”, insert “as 
defined in rule numbered 1.” 

Page 7, lines 9, and 10, strike out “and 
higher than the side lights.” 

Page 8, line 18, strike out “of at least 
fifteen feet above” and insert “higher than.” 

Page 13, line 10, strike out “, and with an 
efficient foghorn.” 

Page 13, line 12, strike out “foghorn and.” 

Page 24, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 5. Where any Navy or Coast Guard 
vessel of special construction, as certified 
to by the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the case of Coast 
Guard vessels operating under the Treasury 
Department, or such official or officials as 
either may designate, is now or may here- 
after by virtue of statute, convention, or 
treaty be exempt from compliance with any 
requirements of the International Rules of 
the Road, such type of vessel shall similarly 
be exempt from compliance with any corre- 
sponding requirement under the rules speci- 
fied in this act.” 

Page 24, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 6. This act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1949.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JULY 23, 1947 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4892) to 
amend the act of July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 
409) (Public Law No. 219, 80th Cong.), 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 4, strike out “to read as follows: 
Strike” and insert “by striking.” 

Line 5, strike out “add” and insert “add- 
ing.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

OYSTER BEDS 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3505) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for investi- 
gating and rehabilitating the oyster 
beds damaged or destroyed by the intru- 
sion of fresh water and the blockage of 
natural passages west of the Mississippi 
River in the vicinity of Lake Mechant 
and Bayou Severin, Terrebonne Parish, 
La., and by the opening of the Bonnet 
Carre spillway, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out all after “Loui- 
siana” down to and including “session)” in 
line 11. 

Amend the title. so as to read: “An act 
authorizing an appropriation for investigat- 
ing the oyster beds damaged or destroyed by 
the intrusion of fresh water and the block- 
age of natural passages west of the Missis- 
sippi River in the vicinity of Lake Mechant 
and Bayou Severin, Terrebonne Parish, La., 
and by the opening of the Bonnet Carre 
Spillway, and for other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD HOUSING BILL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the President recently stated 
that the TEW bill, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, was “in wonderful form,” and had 
his wholehearted endorsement. This bill 
among other things would raise the rate 
on GI loans for homes for veterans from 
4 to 44% percent and with other charges 
might go as high as 5 percent. I wonder 
if this particular provision carries the 
wholehearted endorsement of the Presi- 
dent. 

The homestead housing bill, H. R. 4488, 
which is on the Union Calendar No. 886 
is a bill to provide homes for veterans 
exclusively. I have no quarrel with 
many features of the TEW bill but I am 
convinced that the veterans’ homestead 
bill meets the special needs of veterans 
which the TEW bill does not. The 
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homestead bill does not increase the-.in- 
terest rate. It should pass immediately 
in order that veterans may secure homes 
as soon as possible and have the advan- 
tages of good building weather. It is 
the American Legion bill as amended 
by the Veterans’ Committee and passed 
unanimously by that committee. It is 
an amendment to the loan provisions of 
the GI bill of rights. 


STIMSON ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr, EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time in order to read 
into the Record some excerpts from a 
book written by the Honorable Henry L. 
Stimson, a gentleman who has been re- 
vered and honored, and who has been 
an American historical character during 
the past two generations. 

The title of the book is “On Active 
Service in Peace and War” and the ex- 
cerpts are from chapter 23 entitled “The 
Beginnings of Peace,” pages 591 and 592; 
and chapter 22 entitled “Toward General 
War,” pages 298-301 on the subject of 
“Trade Agreements.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
early in 1934 Stimson had his chance to 
strike a blow for Hull’s dearest policy, 
and at the same time to give support to 
a principle which was important to him. 
For over 40 years, since the time in 1892 
when he voted for Grover Cleveland, 
Stimson had been at heart a low-tariff 
man. His views were by no means rad- 
ical; he believed that to a certain degree 
tariff protection was probably a neces- 
sary adjunct to the high standard of 
American living. At the same time he 
was convinced that by the exigencies of 
congressional tariff making the American 
tariff had become a hodgepodge of ex- 
cessive rates designed mainly to protect 
inefficient and wholly uneconomic in- 
dustries. And after his experiences in 
the State Department he was, emotion- 
ally, a stern enemy of the whole concept 
of economic isolation which lay behind 
the pressure for higher tariffs. Granting 
that free trade in the classical sense was 
no longer possible in an era of managed 
currency, Government controls, and 
rigid economies, he nevertheless believed 
that for the United States—a creditor 
nation—greater imports were an impera- 
tive necessity. Whatever might have 
been the earlier wisdom of high tariffs, 
and whatever might be right for other 
nations, the American tariff must now 
come down. Inthe year after leaving the 
State Department Stimson had occasion 
to give close attention to the tariff prob- 
lem. He was particularly impressed by 
a little book from the pen of Henry 
Wallace called America Must Choose in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture ar- 
gued with force and clarity for lower 
tariffs to permit greater agricultural 
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exports. Soin April 1934, when the first 
reciprocal trade agreement bill was be- 
fore the Senate, Stimson was eager to 
help, and on receiving Hull’s assurance 
that his support was welcome, he made a 
radio speech strongly supporting this 
Democratic measure. 


The main argument of this speech was 
simply for increased foreign trade. 
Stimson drew on Wallace’s book for his 
contention that without a healthy for- 
eign trade the United States must slip 
toward a controlled economy: 

Mr. Wallace frankly points out the dangers 
and difficulties which will lie before us if we 
adopt the former course—the compulsory 
Government control of production and mar- 
keting * * *; the suppression of our 
hereditary initiative and love of freedom; 
and, worst of all, the stifling of individual free 
thought and speech which is a necessary ac- 
companiment of the process if we carry na- 
tional planning te its full conclusion. I am 
very glad that he frankly announces his own 
distaste and opposition to such a process and 
that he evidently believes that we should try 
as far as possible to follow the other course— 
that of trying to restore our international 
trade’ 

The speech continued with a descrip- 
tion of the increasing restrictions placed 
on foreign trade by foreign nations and 
then took a course directly in line with 
Stimson’s whole philosophy of govern- 
ment: The power to meet the situation 
must be given to the Executive. The 
proposed bill would in effect give to the 
President authority to make limited 
changes in the American tariff. 

I think that some such legislation should 
be promptly passed to meet the emergency 
which confronts us. I am not impressed with 
the objection that it would give undue or 
dictatorial powers to our Executive. 


Carefully hedged as it was, this speech 
was not in its direct statement a low- 
tariff document. In its political effect, 
however, it was exactly that, as the re- 
action of its audience demonstrated. 
Stimson was surprised and pleased with 
its reception, which was friendly in all 
quarters but one. 


I took a little care of the publicity and it 
went off with a pretty good bang. The Times 
and Tribune, of New York, printed it in full 
and it obtained great publicity all over the 
country. The Republicans on the whole were 
very angry, of course, for it contravened their 
rather stupid policy of indiscriminate oppo- 
sition. This was a time when an oppor- 
tunity was presented to assist the policy of 
the conservative advisers of the President and 
to oppose that of the radicals, and I felt that 
it was very important to take it. * * * 
I received a great many letters of commenda- 
tion and almost no public criticism. * * * 
Of course, Hull and the members of the De- 
partment were thoroughly delighted, and 
Hull again and again thanked me for it. The 
President himself told me that he thought 
I was the chief influence in securing the 
probable passage of the bill. (Diary, May 18, 
1934.) 


Mr. Roosevelt was not a man who ever 
sacrificed his friendly feelings to strict 
accuracy, and Stimson never believed 
himself the father, or even the midwife, 
of the Trade Agreements Act. But he 
was always glad that he had done what 
he could to help. 


1 Radio address, April 29, 1934. 
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Through the succeeding years he be- 
came more and more convinced that the 
path on which Cordell Hull set out in 
1934 was the only one which gave any 
promise of a stable commerce in a pros- 
perous America; tariff reduction, with or 
without equivalent concessions from 
other nations, was the only sensible 
course for the United States. 

In 1936 the Republican insistence on 
a high tariff so disgusted him that in 
spite of his growing disapproval of the 
New Deal he took no active part what- 
ever in the campaign. In 1947, when the 
Republicans in Congress once more dem- 
onstrated their continued subservience to 
the selfish pressure groups which pro- 
duce tariff barriers, he was more angry 
still, for the Second World War and its 
aftermath had made the economic im- 
possibility and blind folly of such a pro- 
gram more evident than ever. He did 
not know when his party—and many 
Democrats, too—would understand that 
America must learn to like heavy im- 
ports, but he was certain that the longer 
their ignorance continued, the more 
painful the resulting lesson would be. 

PLANNING FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


As Secretary Hull again and again em- 
phasized in his regular meetings with 
Stimson, the critical question of the post- 
war period was whether or not the United 
States would truly become a participat- 
ing and effective member of the world 
community. Uncertain as the path to 
peace might be, it seemed clear that the 
decision of 1920 had led up a blind alley; 
the bankruptcy of isolationism was 
evident. 

Upon the proper nature and extent of 
future American participation in world 
affairs there was less agreement, Stimson 
inclined to agree with Hull that here, as 
in the peace treaties, economics was cen- 
tral. America must so organize her 
trade and her foreign finance that the 
world might achieve the economic sta- 
bility which had never been approached 
after 1918. In long-range terms, this 
meant a constant effort to expand Amer- 
ican foreign trade, and especially Amer- 
ican imports, by the kind of policy so val- 
iantly begun by Mr. Hull 12 years before. 
When the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was extended in May 1945, Stimson 
warmly congratulated President Truman. 

I told him that I had always regarded these 
treaties as the fundamental basis for our 
postwar condition and that I ,thoroughly 
shared his views and was greatly relieved at 


the good size of the vote. (Diary, May 27, 
1945.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PLUMLEyY (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), until May 19, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for the bal- 
ance of the week, because of absence 
from the city. 

To Mr. Bramsiett, for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business. 

To Mr. BULWINKLE, until June 1, 1948, 
on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous material. 
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HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
am constrained to object. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 6226. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R.107. An act for the acquisition and 
maintenance of wildlife management and 
control areas in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 338. An act for the relief of Amin Bin 
Rejab; 

H.R.345. An act for the relief of Ollie 
McNeill and Ester B. McNeill; 

H.R.817. An act for the relief of Andres 
Quinones and Letty Perez; 

H.R. 831. An act for the relief of George 
Chan; 

H.R. 1022. An act for the relief of Peter 
Bednar, Francisca Bednar, and others; 

H.R. 1189. An act to establish the methods 
of advancement for post-office employees 
(rural carriers) in the field service; 

H.R. 1392. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Charlotte E. Harvey; 

H.R. 1562. An act to increase temporarily 
the amount of Federal aid to State or Terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States; 

H.R. 1653. An act for the relief of Edward 
W. Bigger; 

H. R. 1724. An act to legalize the admission 
to the United States of Sarah Jane Sanford 
Pansa; 

H.R.1749. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Johannes or 
John, Julia, Michael, William, and Anna 
Kostiuk”; 

H.R.1953. An act for the relief of John 
F. Reeves; 

H.R. 2000. An act for the relief of Jeffer- 
sonville flood control district, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., a municipal corporation; 

H.R. 2418. An act for the relief of Luz 
Martin; 

H.R.3189. An act for the relief of Joe 
Parry, a minor; 

H. R. 3224. An act for the relief of Frank 
and Maria Durante; 

H. R. 3608. An act for the relief of Cristeta 
La-Madrid Angeles; 

H.R. 3740. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Osiecimski Czapski; 

H. R.3787. An act for relief of Mrs. Maria 
Smorczewska; 

H.R. 3824. An act for relief of Mrs. Cletus 
E. Todd (formerly Estelle Ritter) ; 

H.R. 3880. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Pohoryles; 

H. R. 3998. An act to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 4018. An act authorizing the transfer 


of certain real property for wildlife, or other 
purposes; 
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H.R. 4050. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Moke, Lucie, Raymonde, and 
Robert Tcharoutcheff; 

H. R. 4068. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to construct a building 
for the General Accounting Office on square 
518 in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4129. An act for relief of Jerline Floyd 
Givens and the legal guardian of William 
Earl Searight, a minor; 

H.R. 4130. An act for relief of Dennis 
(Dionesio) Fernandez; 

H.R. 4631. An act for relief of Antonio 
Villani; 

H.R. 5035. An act authorizing attendance 
of United States Marine Band at eighty- 
second GAR encampment; 

H.R. 5118. An act authorizing sale of cer- 
tain Indian land on Flathead Reservation; 

H.R. 5137. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended; 

H. R. 5262. An act authorizing sale of in- 
dividual Indian lands acquired under the 
act of June 18, 1934, and under the act of 
June 26, 1936; 

H. R, 5548. An act granting consent to Car- 
olina Power Co. to build Lumber River Dam; 

H.R. 5651. An act authorizing Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands to South 
Dakota; 

H.R. 5805. An act extending Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944; 

H.R. 5963. An act authorizing construc- 
tion of District of Columbia courthouse; and 

H. R. 6226. National Defense Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, fiscal 1948. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 13, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1545. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to provide that all 
employees of the Veterans’ Canteen Service 
shall be paid from funds of the service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

1546. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting copies of 
the following newly issued reports: Statistics 
of Public Owned Electric Dtilities; a prelim- 
inary report of electric energy production, 
generating capacity, and fuel consumption 
of electric utilities for the year 1947; and a 
report on the power market survey for the 
Missouri River Basin, area D—Nebraska, part 
1, power requirements; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1547. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $106,- 
912,000 for the War Assets Administration 
(H. Doc. No. 648); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

1548. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates in the amount of $40,610,- 
275 and a proposal for an indefinite appro- 
priation for refunding internal-revenue col- 
lections for the Treasury Department, in the 
form of amendments to the budget for fiscal 
year 1949 (H. Doc. No. 649); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1549. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 26, 1948, submitting a report, together 
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with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on, and a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of, Tillamook 
Bay and Bar, including protection of Bay 
Ocean Peninsula from erosion and storms, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on September 16, 1946, and author- 
ized by the river and harbor acts approved 
on June 20, 1938, and Marci: 2, 1945 (H. Doc. 
No. 650); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed, with one illus- 
tration. 

1550. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 22, 1947, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of report on the 
St. Fra: cis River, Mo. ard Ark., for flood 
control on the L’Anguille River, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Flood 
Control, House of Representatives, adopted 
on September 18, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 651); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed, with one illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 590. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 2588, a bill requir- 
ing all mails consigned to an airport from 
& post office or branch, or from an airport 
to a post office or branch, within a radius 
of 35 miles of the city in which there has 
been established a Government-owned ve- 
hicle service to be delivered by Government- 
owned motor vehicles; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1941). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 591. Resolution 
providing for consideration of S. 1006, an act 
to amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, s0 
as to increase the acreage of sodium leases 
which may be issued in any State to a per- 
son, association, or corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1942). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6110. A bill 
to permit the landing of halibut by Canadian 
fishing vessels to Alaskan ports, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1943). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6489. A bill to provide for 
the temporary free importation of lead; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1944). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 5882. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force to donate excess and surplus 
property for educational purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1947). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H.R.6318. A bill to 
amend section 3 of the Standard Time Act 
of March 19, 1918, as amended, relating to 
the placing of a certain portion of the State 
of Idaho in the third time zone; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 8S. 1979. An act au- 
thorizing and directing the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
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to undertake certain studies of the soft-shell 
and hard-shell clams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1949). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5716. A bill to record the lawful 
admission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1945). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6220. A bill for the relief of Alex 
Bail; without amendment (Rept. No. 1946). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as foilows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6522. A bill to provide for the removal 
of weeds from lands in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 6523. A bill to establish an American 
Mothers Memorial Commission to prepare 
plans and estimates of costs for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a national 
memorial to the mothers of America; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6524. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MUHLENBERG: 

H.R. 6525. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for research and 
investigation with respect to the cause, pre- 
vention, and treatment of cerebral palsy, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

H. R. 6526. A bill to provide for the deduc- 
tion from gross income for income-tax pur- 
poses of expenses incurred by farmers for the 
purpose of soil and water conservation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 6527. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain local school agencies overburdened 
with war-incurred, or postwar national-de- 
fense-incurred, enrollments; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6528. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, for the purpose of per- 
mitting States, and political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities thereof, to secure cov- 
erage for their officers and employees under 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance provi- 
sions of such act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6529. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the taxation 
of certain corporate distributions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POTTS: 

H.R. 6530. A bill to remove certain in- 
equities in the computation of interest on 
income-tax deficiencies, credits, and refunds, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SOMERS: 

H. R. 6531. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the citizenship status 
of citizens of the United States serving as 
members of certain armed forces, groups, or 
organizations established to maintain peace 
in Palestine; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 6532. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
armed forces who suffer disability or death 
from injuries incurred while engaged in ac- 
tive-duty training for periods of less than 30 
days or while engaged in inactive-duty train- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6533. A bill to provide increased pen- 
sions for widows and children of deceased 
members and retired members of the Police 
Department and of the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 6534. A bill to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of the courts, to regulate ac- 
tions arising under certain laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 6535. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H.R. 6536. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. J. Res. 400. Joint resolution to prohibit 
the consignment selling of bakery products, 
and of refunds, credits, exchanges, discounts, 
gifts, or allowances in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to adopt legislation which will 
retain unto the States control over service, 
operations, and rates of any railroad which 
has been reorganized under the Bankruptcy 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 6537. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of J. T. Melson against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 6538. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sapho Diamantopoulos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R.6539. A bill for the relief of the 
widow of Robert V. Holland; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H.R. 6540. A bill for the relief of Tom R. 

Hickman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H.R. 6541. A bill for the relief of Kwan 
Hon Cheun; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 6542. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosaria Cusimano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. €543. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Thomas Schiek, a Red Cross employee in- 
jured by the Army; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 6544. A bill for the relief of Max C. 

Simon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R. 6545. A bill for the relief of Tech. 
Sgt. Albert J. Budjako; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred, as follows: 


1899. By Mr. HART: Petition of Lt. Robert 
P. Grover Post, No. 377, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, of Jersey City, N. J., 
urging that the Government of the United 
States be called upon to reaffirm its stand 
in favor of the partition of Palestine; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1900. Also, petition of Lt. Robert P. Grover 
Post, No. 377, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, urging the immediate enact- 
ment into law of the Taft-Wagner-Ellender 
housing bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1901. By Mr. HAYS: Petition of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the diocese of 
Arkansas, urging Congress to take action by 
increasing quotas for displaced persons into 
this country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1902. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of citizens 
of Yakima, Wash., including 63 members of 
Yakima senior high school faculty, urging 
world federal government with limited 
powers adequate to maintain peace, and 
favoring Senate Concurrent Resolution 24 
and House Concurrent Resolution 59; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1903. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Flor- 
ence Sander and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
the defeat of legislation titled “The Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act”; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

1904. Also, petition of Cyril Leonowicz and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1905. Also, petition of Donald Goldburg 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1906. Also, petition of Adam Yokur and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1907. Also, petition of Mrs. Annie Burns, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., and others, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1908. Also, petition of J. Ambrose Bray, 
Tampa, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1909. Also, petition of Elmer Forrey, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1910. Also, petition of Departmnet Store 
Employees Union, Local 1250, CIO, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the defeat of legislation titled 
“The Subversive Activities Control Act”; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

1911. Also, petition of Shelly Taylor and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1912. Also, petition of Sarah Dworkin and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Control 
Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and 
Delegates of the House of Representa- 
tives, the text of which is carried in 
section 1757 of title XIX of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States and being 
as follows: 


“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by each of the 
following Members and Delegates of the 
Eightieth Congress, pursuant to Public 
Law 412 of the Eightieth Congress en- 
titled “An act to amend section 30 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States” 
(U. S. C., title 2, sec. 25), approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948: 


ALABAMA 


. Frank W. Boykin. 
George M. Grant. 
George Andrews. 
Sam Hobbs. 

. Albert Rains. 

Pete Jarman. 

. Carter Manasco. 

. Robert E. Jones, Jr. 
. Laurie Calvin Battle. 


ARIZONA 
At large 
Richard F. Harless. 
John R. Murdock. 


ARKANSAS 


E. C. Gathings. 
Wilbur D. Mills. 
James W. Trimble. 
Fadjo Cravens. 

. Brooks Hays. 

W. F. Norrell. 
Oren Harris. 


CALIFORNIA 


. Clarence F. Lea. 

. Clair Engle. 

. Leroy Johnson. 

. Franck R. Havenner. 
Richard J. Welch. 
George P. Miller. 
John J. Allen, Jr. 
Jack Z. Anderson. 

. Bertrand W. Gearhart. 
. A. J. Elliott. 

. Ernest K. Bramblett. 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


May 12 


Richard Nixon. 

Norris Poulson. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas. 
Gordon L. McDonough. 
Donald L. Jackson. 
Cecil R. King. 

Willis W. Bradley. 
Chet Holifield. 

Carl Hinshaw. 

Harry R. Sheppard. 
John Phillips. 

Charles K. Fletcher. 


COLORADO 


. John A. Carroll. 

. William S. Hill. 

. J. Edgar Chenoweth. 
. Robert F. Rockwell. 


CONNECTICUT 


. William J. Miller. 

. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 
. Ellsworth B. Foote. 

. John Davis Lodge. 

. James T. Patterson. 


OH OND 


SOMIATHPWNE 


— 


At large 
Antoni N. Sadlak. 
DELAWARE 


At large 
James Caleb Boggs. 


FLORIDA 


. J. Hardin Peterson. 


Emory H. Price. 


. Robert Sikes. 
. George A. Smathers. 


Joe Hendricks. 
Dwight L. Rogers. 


GEORGIA 
Prince H. Preston. 


. E. E. Cox. 
. Stephen Pace. 
. A. Sidney Camp. 


James C. Davis. 
Carl Vinson. 


. Henderson Lanham. 


W. M. (Don) Wheeler. 


. John S. Wood. 
. Paul Brown. 


IDAHO 


. Abe McGregor Goff. 
. John Sanborn. 


WOIWAHAMPWNE 


ILLINOIS 


. William L. Dawson. 
. Richard B. Vail. 


Fred E. Busbey. 
Martin Gorski. 
A. J. Sabath. 


. Thomas J. O’Brien. 
. Thomas L. Owens. 

. Thomas S. Gordon. 
. Robert J. Twyman. 


. Ralph E. Church. 

. Chauncey W. Reed. 

. Noah M. Mason. 

. Leo E. Allen. 

. Anton J. Johnson. 

. Robert B. Chiperfield. 
. Everett M. Dirksen. 

. Leslie C. Arends. 

. Edward H. Jenison. 

. Rolla C. McMillen. 

. Sid Simpson. 

. [Vacant.] 

. Melvin Price. 

. Charles W. Vursell. 

. Roy Clippinger. 

. C. W. (Runt) Bishop. 


At large 
William G. Stratton. 
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INDIANA 


. Ray J. Madden. 

. Charles A. Halleck. 
. Robert A. Grant. 

. Geo. W. Gillie. 

. Forest A. Harness. 
Noble J. Johnson. 

Gerald W. Landis. 
E. A. Mitchell. 

. Earl Wilson. 

. Ralph Harvey. 

. Louis Ludlow. 

IOWA 


Thos. E. Martin. 

. Henry O. Talle. 
John W. Gwynne. 
K. M. LeCompte. 
Paul Cunningham. 
. James I. Dolliver. 

. Ben F. Jensen. 

. Charles B. Hoeven. 


KANSAS 

Albert M. Cole. 
. Errett P. Scrivner. 
. Herbert A. Meyer. 
. Edward H. Rees. 
. Clifford R. Hope. 
. Wint Smith. 

KENTUCKY 
Noble J. Gregory. 
. John Whitaker. 
Thruston B. Morton. 
. Frank L. Chelf. 
Brent Spence. 
Virgil Chapman. 
. W. Howes Meade. 
. Joe B. Bates. 
. Wm. Lewis. 
LOUISIANA 


F. Edw. Hébert. 

Hale Boggs. 

James Domengeaux. 

. Overton Brooks. 

Otto E. Passman. 
James H. Morrison. 

. Henry D. Larcade, Jr. 
. A. Leonard Allen. 


MAINE 


. Robert Hale. 
. Margaret Chase Smith. 
. Frank Fellows. 


MARYLAND 


. Edward T. Miller. 
Hugh A. Meade. 

. Edward A. Garmatz. 
. George H. Fallon. 

. Lansdale G. Sasscer. 
. J. Glenn Beall. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John W. Heselton. 
Charles R. Clason. 

. Philip J. Philbin. 
Harold D. Donohue. 

. Edith Nourse Rogers. 
. George J. Bates. 

. Thomas J. Lane. 

. Angier L. Goodwin. 

. Donald W. Nicholson. 
. Christian A. Herter. 

. John F. Kennedy. 

. John W. McCormack. 
. R. B. Wigglesworth. 


14. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


MICHIGAN 
. George G. Sadowski. 
. Earl C. Michener, 

. Paul W. Shafer. 


AAP wWNe 


COTIAMPWNE 


CoOnNAuPwnhre 


MINNESOTA 


. August H. Andresen. 
. Joseph P. O’Hara. 
. George MacKinnon. 


Edward J. Devitt. 


. Walter H. Judd. 


Harold Knutson. 
H. Carl Andersen. 


. John A. Blatnik. 


Harold C. Hagen. 
MISSISSIPPI 
J. E. Rankin. 


. Jamie Lloyd Whitten. 

. William M. Whittington. 
. Thos. G. Abernethy. 

. Arthur Winstead. 

. William M. Colmer. 

. John Bell Williams. 


MISSOURI 


. Wat Arnold. 


Max Schwabe. 


. William C. Cole. 

. C. Jasper Bell. 

. Albert L. Reeves, Jr. 
. Marion T. Bennett. 
. Dewey Short. 

. Parke M. Banta. 

. Clarence Cannon. 

. Orville Zimmerman.’ 
. Claude I. Bakewell, 
. Walter C. Ploeser. 

. Frank M. Karsten. 


MONTANA 


1, Mike Mansfield. 
. Wesley A. D’Ewart. 


NEBRASKA 


. Carl Tt. Curtis: 

. Howard Buffett. 
-3. Karl Stefan. 

. A. L. Miller. 


NEVADA 
At large 
Charles H. Russell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Chester E. Merrow. 
. Norris Cotton. 


NEW JERSEY 
Chas. A. Wolverton. 


. T. Millet Hand. 
. James C. Auchincloss. 
. Frank A. Mathews, Jr. 
. Charles A. Eaton, 
. Clifford P. Case. 
. J. Parnell Thomas. 
. Gordon Canfield. 
. Harry L. Towe. 
. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
. Frank L. Sundstrom. 
. Robert Winthrop Kean. 
. Mary T. Norton. 
. Edward J. Hart. 


2Died Apr. 7, 1948. 
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. Clare E. Hoffman. 

. Bartel J. Jonkman. 

. William W. Blackney. 
. Jesse P. Wolcott. 

. Fred L. Crawford. 

. Albert J. Engel. 

. Roy O. Woodruff. 

. Charles E. Potter. 

. John B. Bennett. 

. Howard A. Coffin. 

. Harold F. Youngblood. 
. John D. Dingell. 

. John Lesinski. 

. Geo. A. Dondero. 


WEW MEXICO 
At large 
A. M. Fernandez. 
Georgia L. Lusk. 
NEW YORK 


. W. Kingsland Macy. 
. Leonard W. Hall. 

. Henry J. Latham. 

. Gregory McMahon. 
. Robert Tripp Ross. 

. Robert Nodar, Jr. 

. John J. Delaney. 

. Joseph L. Pfeifer. 

. Eugene J. Keogh. 

. Andrew L. Somers. 
. James Heffernan. 

. John J. Rooney. 

. Donald L. O’Toole. 

. Abraham J. Multer. 
. Emanuel Geller. 

. Ellsworth B. Buck. 

. F. R. Coudert, Jr. 

. Vito Marcantonio. 

. Arthur G. Klein. 

. Sol Bloom. 

. Jacob K. Javits. 

. A. C. Powell, Jr. 

. Walter A. Lynch. 

. Leo Isacson. 

. Charles A. Buckley. 
. David M. Potts. 

. Ralph W. Gwinn. 

. Ralph A. Gamble. 

. Katharine St. George. 
. Jay LeFevre. 

. Bernard W. Kearney. 
. William Thomas Byrne. 
. Dean P. Taylor. 

. Clarence *E. Kilburn. 
. Hadwen C. Fuller. 

. R. Walter Riehlman. 
. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
. John Taber. 

. W. Sterling Cole. 

. Kenneth B. Keating. 
. James W. Wadsworth. 
. Walter G. Andrews. 
. Edward J. Elsaesser. 
. John C. Butler. 

. Daniel A. Reed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner. 


John H. Kerr. 


. Graham A. Barden. 
. Harold D. Cooley. 


John H. Folger. 


. Carl T. Durham. 

. J. Bayard Clark. 

. Charles B. Deane. 

. Robert L. Doughton. 
. Hamilton C. Jones. 

. Alfred Lee Bulwinkle. 
. Monroe M. Redden. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
At large 
Wm. Lemke. 
Chas. R. Robertson. 


OHIO 


. Chas. H. Elston. 


Wm. E. Hess. 


. Raymond H. Burke. 
. William M. McCulloch. 


Cliff Clevenger. 


. Edward O. McCowen. 
. Clarence J. Brown. 

. Frederick C. Smith. 

. Homer A. Ramey. 

. Thomas A. Jenkins, 
. Walter E. Brehm, 
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12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


John M. Vorys. 
Alvin F. Weichel. 
Walter B. Huber. 

P. W. Griffiths. 
Henderson H. Carson. 


. J. Harry McGregor. 


. Earl R. Lewis. 
. Michael J. Kirwan. 


. Michael A. Feighan. 


POD eS 


Conaurwnre 


ONRHTNP WHE 


. Robert Crosser. 
. Frances P. Bolton. 


At large 
George H. Bender. 

OKLAHOMA 
Geo. B. Schwabe. 


. William G. Stigler. 
. Carl Albert. 
. Glen D. Johnson. 


Mike Monroney. 


. Toby Morris. ra 
. Preston E. Peden. 
. Ross Rizley. 


OREGON 


. Walter Norblad. 
. Lowell Stockman. 
. Homer D. Angell. 
. Harris Ellsworth. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. James Gallagher. 

. Robert N. McGarvey. 

. Hardie Scott. 

. Franklin J. Maloney. 

. George W. Sarbacher, Jr. 
. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

. E. Wallace Chadwick. 

. Franklin H. Lichtenwalter. 
. Paul B. Dague. 


. James P. Scoblick. - 
. Mitchell Jenkins. 
. Ivor D. Fenton. 


. Frederick A. Muhlenberg. 


. Wilson D. Gillette. 


. Robert F. Rich. 


. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. 
. Richard M. Simpson. 


. John C. Kunkel. 


. Leon H. Gavin. 
. Francis E. Walter. 
. Chester H. Gross. 


. James E. Van Zandt. 


. W. J. Crow. 

. Thomas E. Morgan. 
. Louis E. Graham, 

. Harve Tibbott. 

. Augustine B. Kelley. 
. Carroll D. Kearns. 


. John McDowell. 

. Robert J. Corbett. 

. James G. Fulton. 

. Herman P. Eberharter. 
. Frank Buchanan. 


RHODE ISLAND 


. Aime J. Forand. 
. John E. Fogarty. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. L. Mendel Rivers. 

. John J. Riley. 

. W. J. Bryan Dorn. 
. Jos. R. Bryson. 

. James P. Richards. 
. John L. McMillan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Karl E. Mundt. 
. Francis Case. 


TENNESSEE 


. Dayton E. Phillips. 
. John Jennings, Jr. 


. Estes Kefauver. 

. Adbert Gore. 

Joe L. Evins. 

J. Percy Priest. 

. Wirt Courtney. 
Tom Murray. 

. Jere Cooper. 

. Clifford Davis. 
TEXAS 


. Wright Patman. 

J. M. Combs. 
Lindley Beckworth. 
Sam Rayburn. 

J. Frank Wilson. 
Olin E. Teague. 

. Tom Pickett. 

. Albert Thomas. 

. Clark W. Thompson. 
. Lyndon B. Johnson. 
. W. R. Poage. 

. Wingate H. Lucas. 
. Ed Gossett. 

. John E. Lyle. 

. Milton H. West. 

. Ken Regan. 

. Omar Burleson. 

. Eugene Worley. 

. George Mahon. 

. Paul J. Kilday. 

. O. C. Fisher. 
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UTAH 
. W. K. Granger. 
. William A. Dawson. 
VERMONT 
At large 
Charles A. Plumley. 
VIRGINIA 
. Schuyler Otis Bland. 
. Porter Hardy, Jr. 
. J. Vaughan Gary. 
W. M. Abbitt. 
. Thos. B. Stanley. 
. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr.’ 
. Burr P. Harrison. 
. Howard W. Smith. 


CHOTIHMIP WHE 


WASHINGTON 


. Homer R. Jones. 

. Henry M. Jackson. 
. Russell V. Mack. 

. Hal Holmes. 


Qurwnd- 


. Thor C. Tollefson. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


. Francis J. Love. 

. Melvin C. Snyder. 

. Edward G. Rohrbough. 

. Hubert S. Ellis. 

. John Kee. 

. Erland H. Hedrick. 
WISCONSIN 

. Lawrence H. Smith. 

Glenn R. Davis. 

Wm. H. Stevenson. 

John C. Brophy. 

Charles J. Kersten. 

Frank B. Keefe. 

. Reid F. Murray. 

. John W. Byrnes. 

. Merlin Hull. 

. Alvin E. O’Konski. 
WYOMING 
At large 

Frank A. Barrett. 
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2 Resigned Apr. 17, 1948, 


. John W. Flannagan, Jr. 


. Walter Franklin Horan. 
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ALASKA 

Delegate 
E. L. Bartlett. 

HAWAII 

Delegate 
Joseph R. Farrington. 


PUERTO RICO 
Resident Commissioner 


A. Fernos-Isern. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 13, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, refresh us with Thy 
spirit to quicken our thinking and make 
us sensitive to Thy will. 

We may be unconscious of our deepest 
needs, accustomed to things as they are, 
ceasing to desire any changes. 

We may be unwilling to pay the price 
of better things. 

Show us, Thy servants, the things that 
must be changed, that we hinder Thee no 
more. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHerry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 12, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolution: 

On May 11, 1948: 

S.182. An act for the relief of Sgt. John 
H. Mott; 

8.576. An act for the relief of Dan C. 
Rodgers; 

S. 1611. An act to extend the time for com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Sauk Rapids, 
Minn.; 

S. 1648. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of income from Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., for training of Federal prisoners; 

8.1806. An act for the relief of Ensign 
Merton H. Peterson, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

S. 1875. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Francis D. Shoemaker; and 

S. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Postmaster General to withhold the 
awarding of star-route contracts for a period 
of 60 days. 

On May 12, 1948: 

8.1164. An act for the relief of Doris D. 
Chrisman; 

S. 1298. An act to validate payments here- 
tofore made by disbursing officers of the 
United States Government covering cost of 
shipment of household effects of civilian em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1545. An act to authorize a bridge, roads 
and approaches, supports and bents, or other 
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structures, across, over, or upon lands of the 
United States within the limits of the Co- 
lonial National Historical Park at or near 
Yorktown, Va. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5669) to 
provide for adjustment of irrigation 
charges on the Flathead Indian irriga- 
tion project, Montana, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R.1808. An act for the relief of H. C. 
Biering; 

H.R. 3350. An act relating to the rules for 
the prevention of collisions on certain in- 
land waters of the United States and on the 
western rivers, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3505. An act authorizing an appro- 
priation for investigating and rehabilitating 
the oyster beds damaged or destroyed by the 
intrusion of fresh water and the blockage 
of natural passages west of the Mississippi 
River in the vicinity of Lake Mechant and 
Bayou Severin, Terrebonne Parish, La., and 
by the opening of the Bonnet Carre spillway, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4892. An act to amend the act of 
July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law 
No. 219 of the Eightieth Congress) ; 

H. R. 4966. An act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and lease certain 
houses, apartments, and lands in Boulder 
City, Nev.; and 

H. R. 6067. An act authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract 
with the Northport irrigation district, and 
for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 197) to continue 
the Joint Committee on Housing beyond 
March 15, 1948, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 3505. An act authorizing an appro- 
priation for investigating the oyster beds 
damaged or destroyed by the intrusion of 
fresh water and the blockage of natural pas- 
sages west of the Mississippi River in the 
vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou Severin, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the opening 
of the Bonnet Carre spillway, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 1892. An act to amend the act of 
July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 
219 of the 80th Cong.). 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to 
refer the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 334) 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The time until 4 o’clock is to be divided, 
controlled by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], 30 minutes, controlled by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hotianp], 
3 hours’and 30° minutes—paradoxically, 
on the question of equal rights. Neither 
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Senator is in the Chamber at the 
moment. 


EXTENSION 
NANCE 
REPORT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on Senate 
bill 2287, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation bill, and that the time be 
divided, under the equal-rights sugges- 
tion of the distinguished President pro 
tempore, about 7 to 1, between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


©F RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
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time will be figured out in some way. 
Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? The Chair hears none. 
Mr. BUCK submitted the following 
conference report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2287) 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes. having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That section 1 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. (a) There is hereby created a 
body corporate with the name “Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation” (herein called the 
Corporation), with a capital stock of $100,- 
000,000 subscribed by the United States of 
America, Its principal office shall be located 
in the District of Columbia, but there may 
be established agencies or branch offices in 
any city or cities of the United States under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Directors. This Act may be cited 
as the “Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act”. 

“*(b) Within six months after the close 
of each fiscal year the Corporation shall make 
@ report to the Congress of the United States 
which shall contain financial statements for 
the fiscal year, including a balance sheet, a 
statement of income and expense, and an 
analysis of accumulated net income. The 
accumulated net income shall be determined 
after provision for reasonable reserves for 
uncollectibility of loans and investments out- 
standing. Such statements shall be pre- 
pared from the financial records of the Cor- 
poration which shall be maintained in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted accounting 
principles applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The report shall contain sched- 
ules showing, as of the close of the fiscal 
year, each direct loan to any one borrower 
of $100,000 or more, each loan to any one 
borrower of $100,000 or more in which the 
Corporation has a participation or an agree- 
ment to participate, and the investments in 
the securities and obligations of any one 
borrower which total $100,000 or more. With- 
in six months after the end of each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948, the Corporation shall pay over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts, a dividend on its capital 
stock owned by the United States of America, 
in the amount by which its accumulated net 
income exceeds $250,000,000. 

“*(c) Within sixty days after the effective 
date of this amendment, the Corporation 
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shall retire all its outstanding capital stock 
in excess of $100,000,000 and shall pay to the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts the par 
value of the stock so retired.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The management of the Corpo- 
ration shall be vested in a board of directors 
consisting of five persons appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Of 
the five members of the board, not more than 
three shall be members of any one political 
party and not more than one shall be ap- 
pointed from any one Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. The office of director shall be a full- 
time position. The term of the incumbent 
directors is hereby extended to June 30, 1950. 
As of July 1, 4950, two directors shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of one year, two directors 
shall be appointed for a term of two years, 
and one director shall be appointed for a 
term of three years. Thereafter the term of 
the directors shall be for a term of three 
years, but they may continue in office until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office 
of director other than by expiration of term, 
the person appointed to fill such vacancy 
shall hold office for the unexpired portion of 
the term of the director whose place he is 
selected to fill. After the confirmation of the 
directors by the Senate, the President shall 
designate one of the directors to serve as 
chairman for a period coextensive with his 
term as director. The directors, except the 
chairman, shall receive salaries at the rate of 
$12,500 per annum each. The chairman of 
the board of directors shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $15,000 per annum.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 3 (a) of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. (a) ‘The Corporation shall have 
succession through June 30, 1956, unless it is 
sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. It 
shall have power to adopt, alter, and use a 
corporate seal; to make coniracts; to lease or 
purchase such real estate as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of its business; to 
sue and be sued, to complain and to defend, 
in any court of competent Jurisdiction, 
State or Federal; to select, employ, and fix 
the compensation of such officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents as shall be necessary 
for the transaction of the business of the 
Corporation, in accordance with laws, ap- 
plicable to the Corporation, as in effect on 
June 30, 1947, and as thereafter amended; 
and to prescribe, amend, and repeal, by its 
board of directors, bylaws, rules, and regu- 
lations governing the manner in which its 
general business may be conducted. Except 
as may be otherwise provided in this act or 
in the Government Corporation Control Act, 
the board of directors of the Corporation 
shall determine the necessity for and the 
character and amount of its obligations and 
expenditures under this Act and the man- 
ner in which they shall be incurred, allowed, 
paid, and accounted for, without regard to 
the provisions of any other laws governing 
the expenditure of public funds, and such 
determinations shall be final and conclusive 
upon all other officers of the Government. 
The Corporation shall be entitled to and 
granted the same immunities and exemp- 
tions from the payment of costs, charges, 
and fees as are granted to the United States 
pursuant to the provisions of law codified in 
sections 5438, 548, 555, 557, 578, and 578a of 
title 28 of the United States Code, 1940 
edition. The Corporation shall also be en- 
titled to the use of the United States mails 
in the same manner as the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. Debts due the 
Corporation, whether heretofore or hereafter 
arising, shall not be entitled to the priority 
available to the United States pursuant to 
section 3466 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 
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title 31, sec. 191) except that the Corporation 
shall be entitled to such priority with respect 
to debts arising from any transaction pur- 
suant to any of the following Acts or provi- 
sions in effect at any time: Sections 5d (1) 
and 5d (2) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act added by section 5 of the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the pur- 
chase by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration of stock of Federal home-loan banks; 
to amend the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 25, 1940 (54 Stat. 
573); sections 4 (f) and 9 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to mobilize the productive facilities 
of small business in the interests of success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 11, 1942 (56 Stat. 
354, 356); section 2 (e) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 26); the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 765 
and the following); sections 11 and 12 of the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 214, 215); and section 403 of the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act (56 Stat. 245).’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) To aid in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce, and industry, to encourage 
small business, to help in maintaining the 
economic stability of the country, and to as- 
sist in promoting maximum employment and 
production, the Corporation, within the limi- 
tations hereinafter provided, is authorized— 

“*(1) To purchase the obligations of and 
to make loans to any business enterprise 
organized or operating under the laws of any 
State or the United States: Provided, That 
the purchase of obligations (including equip- 
ment trust certificates) of, or the making of 
loans to, railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce or air carriers engaged in air transpor- 
tation as defined in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, or receivers or trustees 
thereof, shall be with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, respectively: Provided 
further, That in the case of such railroads 
or air carriers which are not in receivership 
or trusteeship, the Commission or the Board, 
as the case may be, in connectiton with its 
approval of such purchases or loans, shall 
also certify that such railroad or air Carrier, 
on the basis of present and prospective earn- 
ings, may be expected to meet its fixed 
charges without a reduction thereof through 
judicial reorganization except that such cer- 
tificates shall not be required in the case 
of loans or purchases made for the acquisi- 
tion of equipment or for maintenance. 

“*(2) To make loans to any financial in- 
stitution organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States. If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury certifies to the Corpora- 
tion that any insurance company is in need 
of funds for capital purposes, the Corpora- 
tion may subscribe for or make loans upon 
nonassessable preferred stock in such insur- 
ance company. In any case in which, under 
the laws of the State in which it is located, 
any such insurance company so certified is 
not permitted to issue nonassessable pre- 
ferred stock, or if such laws permit such 
issue of preferred stock only by unanimous 
consent of stockholders, the Corporation is 
authorized to purchase the legally issued 
capital notes or debentures of such insurance 
company. : 

“*(3) In order to aid in financing projects 
authorized under Federal, State, or municipal 
law, to purchase the securities and obliga- 
tions of, or make loans to, (A) States, mu- 
nicipalities, and political subdivisions of 
States, (B) public agencies and instrumen- 
talities of one or more States, municipalities, 
and political subdivisions of States, and (C) 
public corporations, boards, and commis- 
sions: Provided, That no such purchase or 
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loan shall be made for payment of ordinary 
governmental or nonproject operating ex- 
penses as Gistinguished from purchases and 
loans to aid in financing specific public 
projects. 

“*(4) To make such loans as it may deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate because 
of floods or other catastrophes. 

“*(b) The powers granted in section 4 (a) 
of this Act shall be subject to the following 
restrictions and limitations: 

“*(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section, unless 
the financial assistance applied for is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. All 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) of this section shall be 
of such sound value or so secured as reason- 
ably to assure retirement or repayment and 
such loans may be made either directly or in 
cooperation with banks or other lending in- 
stitutions through agreements to partici- 
pate or by the purchase of participations, or 
otherwise. 

“*(2) No loan, including renewals or ex- 
tensions thereof, may be made under sections 
4 (a) (1), (2), and (4) for a period or periods 
exceeding ten years and no securities or obli- 
gations maturing more than ten years from 
date of purchase by the Corporation may be 
purchased thereunder: Provided, That the 
foregoirg restriction on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Corporation as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in proceedings under section 20b of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That any loan made or securi- 
ties and obligations purchased prior to July 
1, 1947, may in aid of orderly liquidation 
thereof or the interest of national security, 
be renewed or the maturity extended for such 
period not in excess of ten years and upon 
such terms as the Corporation may deter- 
mine: Provided further, That any loan made 
under section 4 (a) (1) for the purpose of 
constructing industrial facilities may have a 
maturity of ten years plus such additional 
period as is estimated may be required to 
complete such construction. The Corpora- 
tion may, in carrying out the provisions of 
subsection 4 (a) (3), purchase securities and 
obligations, or make loans, including renew- 
als or extensions thereof, with maturity 
dates not in excess of forty years, as the Cor- 
poration may determine. 

“*(3) In agreements to participate in loans, 
wherein the Corporation’s disbursements are 
deferred, such participations by the Corpora- 
tion shall be limited to 70 per centum of the 
balance of the loan outstanding at the time 
of the disbursement, in those cases where the 
total amount borrowed is $100,000 or less, 
and shall be limited to 60 per centum of the 
balance outstanding at the time of disburse- 
ment, in those cases where the total amount 
borrowed is over $100,000. 

“*(c) The total amount of investments, 
loans, purchases, and commitments made 
subsequent to June 30, 1947, pursuant to 
section 4 shall not exceed $1,500,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time: Provided, That the 
aggregate amount outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed (1) under subsection 
(a) (4) $25,000,000, and (2) for construction 
purposes under subsection (a) (3) $200,000,- 
000, and (3) under the last two sentences of 
subsection (a) (2) $15,000,000. 

“*(d) No fee or commission shall be paid 
by any applicant for financial assistance 
under the provisions of this Act in connection 
with any such application, and any agree- 
ment to pay or payment of any such fee or 
commission shall be unlawful. 

“*(e) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation in any man- 
ner, directly or indirectly, shall participate 
in the deliberation upon or the determina- 
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tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested. 

“*(f) The powers granted to the Corpora- 
tion by this section 4 shall terminate at the 
close of business on June 30, 1954, but the 
termination of such powers shall not be con- 
strued (1) to prohibit disbursement of funds 
on purchases of securities and obligations, 
on loans, or on commitments or agreements 
to make such purchases or loans, made under 
this Act prior to the close of business on such 
date, or (2) to affect the validity or perform- 
ance of any other agreement made or entered 
into pursuant to law. 

“*(g9) As used in this Act, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.’ 

“Sec. 5. Effective as of midnight June 30, 
1947, the first sentence of section 8 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘The Corporation, including its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves and surplus, and its 
income shall be exempt from all taxation now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States, 
by any Territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof, or by any State, county, municipal- 
ity, or local taxing authority, except that any 
real property of the Corporation shall be 
subject to special assessments for local im- 
provements and shall be subject to State, 
Territorial, county, municipal, or local taxa- 
tion to the same extent according to its value 
as other real property is taxed.’ 

“Sec. 6. Subsection (m) of section 206 of 
title II of the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 
resolution to extend the succession, lending 
powers, and the functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’, approved June 30, 
1947 (Public Law 132, Eightieth Congress), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(m) The first section and sections 2, 3, 
9, 11, and 13 of the Act approved January 31, 
1935 (49 Stat. 1), as amended;’. 

“Sec. 7. Section 208 of title II of the joint 
resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to ex- 
tend the succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’, approved June 30, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 132, Eightieth Congress), is hereby 
repealed. 

“Sec. 8. Section 209 of title II of the joint 
resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution to ex- 
tend the succession, lending powers, and the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation’, approved June 30, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 132, Eightieth Congress), is amended 
to read as follows; 

“ ‘Sec. 209. During the period between June 
30, 1948, and the date of enactment of legis- 
lation making funds available for admin- 
istrative expenses for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, the Corporation is authorized 
to incur, and pay out of its general funds, 
administrative expenses in accordance with 
laws in effect on June 30, 1948, such obli- 
gations and expenditures to be charged 
against funds when made available for ad- 
ministrative expenses for the fiscal year 
1949.’ 

“Sec. 9. The third paragraph of section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended by 
section 328 of the Banking Act of 1935, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“*Loans made to established industrial or 
commercial businesses (a) which are in 
whole or in part discounted or purchased or 
loaned against as security by a Federal Re- 
serve bank under the provisions of section 
13b of this Act, (b) for any part of which a 
commitment shall have been made by a 
Federal Reserve bank under the provisions 
of said section, (c) in the making of which 
a Federal Reserve bank participates under 
the provisions of said section, or (d) in which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation co- 
operates or purchases a participation under 
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the provisions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, as amended, shall not be 
subject to the restrictions or limitations of 
this section upon loans secured by real 
estate.’ ” 
And the House agree to the same. 
C. DoucLass Buck, 
Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Jesse P. WoLcorTT, 
RaLtPH A. GAMBLE, 
JOHN C. KUNKEL, 
HENRY O. TALLE, 
BRENT SPENCE, 
Pau Brown, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I move 
that the report be agreed to. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to askesome questions about 
the report. Does the conference report 
include the provision for a secondary 
mortgage market in RFC? 

Mr. BUCK. It does. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Since title II of the 
housing bill, S. 866, which is in the House 
of Representatives at the moment, con- 
tains an entire title devoted to that sub- 
ject, will the inclusion of the provision 
in the RFC extension bill interfere with 
the consideration by the House of the 
similar provision of Senate bill 866? 

Mr. BUCK. I cannot answer that 
question for the Senator, but insofar as 
I know, I should not think it would. I 
can see no connection between the two. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am wondering if 
a statement such as this would be sub- 
stantially correct: Using the colloquial 
term “Fannie May,” which has been ap- 
plied to this provision in the RFC meas- 
ure, the “Fannie May” is contained in 
the RFC extension bill in order to pre- 
vent the lapse of secondary mortgage op- 
erations by the Government, but it does 
not preclude the possibility of the pass- 
age of title II of S. 866 and the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Home Mortgage 
Corporation provided for therein. It 
’ merely continues the “Fannie May” op- 
eration until such time as the House can 
act on S. 866. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont that the understanding of the 
House conferees was that this provision 
would carry on in the RFC Act until and 
unless they could get a similar provision 
written in the Housing Act, and if a sec- 
ondary market was provided in the Hous- 
ing Act, then the similar provision in the 
RFC Extension Act would be repealed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further debate on the conference 
report? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, is it in 
order now to insert material in the 
REcORD? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator can be recognized, under the 
order, for anything he wishes. The 
Chair would like to say to the Senate 
that it is proceeding under a unanimous 
consent agreement, with the time di- 
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vided between now and 4 o’clock, and any 
time taken except on the conference re- 
port should be with the consent of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. So long as the Senate 
is considering the conference report, the 
division of time does not apply, does it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time is charged against: both sides, in 
proportion. 

Mr. LODGE. Evenly? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it 
is not divided evenly, because the division 
in the time itself is 7 to 1. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to insert some ma- 
terial in the Recorp. , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator could be recognized on the con- 
ference report to do anything he pleased. 
The Chair was merely indicating what 
the general matter of fair play suggested. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask recognition, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Worces- 
ter Gazette and one from the Boston 
Post, both dealing with the subject mat- 
ter of Senate Joint Resolution 200, which 
is the proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that the electoral vote will be 
counted in proportion to the popular vote 
in selecting the President and Vice 
President. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette of 
May 5, 1948] 


“For ELECTORAL REFORM” 


The United States has never hesitated to 
abolish outworn procedures to make democ- 
racy more workable. Senators, who used to 
be elected by the States’ legislatures, are now 
elected by popular vote. The lame-duck 
Congress was abolished by constitutional 
amendment. Women were given the right 
to vote. 

Now a proposal which has been cropping up 
for years has reached a stage where its adop- 
tion becomes a real possibility. This is the 
move to abolish the electoral college in Presi- 
dential elections and have Presidents elected 
by popular vote. A bill providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to this effect has 
passed the judiciary committees of both 
House and Senate and can reasonably be 
expected to come to a vote in a short time. 
Proposed by Senator Longe, it does not abolish 
the electoral vote of the States but merely 
divides it in proportion to the vote given 
each candidate. At present a State’s entire 
electoral vote goes to one candidate. 

This amendment, if passed, will accom- 
plish one basic purpose. It will eliminate the 
possibility of a man’s receiving the majority 
of the popular vote and failing to be elected 
President. Such a situation has happened 
only very infrequently in our history, the 
worst being the Hayes-Tilden election of 
1876. However, that it has happened at all 
indicates a flaw in the present system. 

The electoral college was set up by the 
founding fathers because at that time few 
States had a popular vote and because the 
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States wanted to reserve to themselves the 
method of choosing Presidential electors. 
However, for many years the electors have 
been chosen in all the States by popular vote; 
indeed most voters do not even know the 
names of the electors, merely voting for the 
Presidential candidate himself. The point is, 
the electoral college is an anachronism and 
has no real function any more. Furthermore, 
it can occasionally be a means of frustrating 
the popular will. This year, for example, Vir- 
ginia may use the old device of the electoral 
college to help prevent President Truman 
from receiving the vote of that State. even 
though the voters might favor him. 

Though the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment will accomplish nothing startling, it 
will remove a small obstacle in the path of 
a more complete democracy. The chances of 
abolishing the electoral college now seem 
brighter than ever before. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Post of May 5, 
1948] 


“VoTING REFORM” 

Perhaps with the fiasco in the Presidential 
delegate voting in Massachusetts last week 
in mind Senator Henry Casot Lopce has 
asked the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
early action on the proposal to amend the 
Constitution to abolish the Electoral College. 
A similar bill has been approved by the 
House Judiciary Committee and is now before 
the Rules Committee. 

The new measure provides that, in elect- 
ing a President and Vice President, the elec- 
toral vote of each State shall be counted for 
the candidates in proportion to the popular 
vote they receive. Under the present system 
a State’s whole electoral vote goes to the 
Presidential candidate receiving a majority 
of the votes, which in effect throws the mi- 
nority vote of that State into the discard. 
Through this system a President is sometimes 
elected without receiving a majority vote of 
the whole country. 

The electoral college was one of the few 
failures put into the Constitution by the 
original framers of that great document. 
They had assumed that through this process 
& group of men of high character with no 
party bias would be chosen to elect the Presi- 
dent, But it never worked out that way, even 
from the very beginning. 


PRESIDENTIAL ILL HEALTH 


Mr. LODGE. Then, Mr. President, I 
should like to have some other editorials 
inserted which relate to the fact that 
twice within recent years the President 
of the United States has been in very 
poor health, and the fact of his ill health 
has had a very marked effect on national 
policy. I do not think it is seriously 
doubted, for example, that if President 
Wilson had been in his normal good 
health, compromises would have been 
reached that would have resulted in the 
United States entering the League of Na- 
tions. It also occurs to me that had 
President Roosevelt been in good health 
the arrangements made at Yalta might 
have been altogether different. 

This matter I have called to the at- 
tention of the Commission on Reorgan- 
ization of the Executive Branch. I have 
also received a letter from Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilkins, former president of Oberlin 
College, on the subject. It is very brief, 
and it will take me just a few seconds 
to read it. He says: 

177 Homer STREET, 
Newton Center, Mass., May 3, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR Lopsce: In connection with 

your sound idea of providing substitution in 
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a case of Presidential incapacitation, you 
may be interested to know that President 
Wilson toward the end of his life, once said 
to Senator Theodore E. Burton: “I wish I 
had accepted the Senate reservations.” 

Senator Burton told me this about 20 years 
ago, soon after I became president of Oberlin 
College, of which he was a trustee. 

I do not know just when the remark was 
made by P-esident Wilson, but it seems to 
me to suggest that if he had kept his health, 
or had been replaced by an acting executive 
in sound health, we might, though be- 
latedly, have entered the League. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST H. WILKINS, 
President Emeritus of Oberlin College. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that various editorials on this subject of 
the health of Presidents be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. , 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fall River (Mass.) Herald News 
of May 5, 1948] 


WHEN PRESIDENTS FALL ILL 


Any grammar-school pupil can tell you 
who succeeds to the Presidency of the United 
States when an elected President dies. But, 
neither he nor his father nor his grand- 
father can tell you what steps could legally 
be taken under existing laws to safeguard 
the public interest if a President insisted on 
retaining office after he had become too ill 
to administer its duties. 

Probably most of us have never thought 
about the possibility of such a contingency, 
and those who have thought about it have 
taken it for granted that the Vice President 
would automatically take over. There is, 
it appears, no law that would empower the 
Vice President to do this unless the President 
voluntarily resigned. 

Senator Lopce has called the matter to the 
attention of the Hoover commission which 
is currently studying the executive branch 
of our Federal Government, and has thereby 
done a publice service. The Hoover com- 
mission can do no more than recommend 
laws to fit such a contingency, but its recom- 
mendations would certainly receive respectful 
attention. 

Within our memory there have been two 
Presidents whose physical condition very 
closely approximated a situation such as 
Senator LopcE envisions. One was President 
Wilson, and the other was President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. There were days when official 
Washington frankly doubted that President 
Wilson was functioning as President. There 
were days, too, when it was frankly doubted 
that President Roosevelt’s obviously weaken- 
ing strength could longer sustain him. 

But, even after the Hoover commission 
shall have arrived at a conclusion relative 
to the kind of a law required, there will still 
remain the question of how sick a President 
must be before he is deemed incapable of 
carrying on. Who will decide? ‘The Presi- 
dent? Or the President’s doctor? And can 
you imagine a President’s doctor declaring 
his patient non compos mentis? 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of 
May 4, 1948] 


THE HEALTH OF PRESIDENTS 


Senator Lopce has addressed a question to 
the Hoover commission which is studying the 
reorganization of the executive branch of our 
Government. He does not suggest an answer, 
but he does suggest that an answer might 
well be forthcoming. 

The Constitution has a specific provision 
for the Presidential succession if the Presi- 
dent dies, a provision which has been im- 
proved recently. But what happens if the 
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President lives and is incapable of perform- 
ing his tasks? 

The question is not an academic one. A 
President is a human being, and mortals are 
often bedridden in their later years. Presi- 
dents are seldom young men. 

The surprising thing is that the tragedy 
has occurred only once in American history. 
President Wilson lay helpless for months 
while government in the executive branch 
more or less took care of itself. The “per- 
hapses” that cannot be entirely overlooked. 
If Wilson had remained in the full possession 
of his very great mental powers, he might 
have achieved the wisdom necessary to con- 
sent to compromise on the League of Na- 
tions issue. Perhaps we would not have had 
the Second World War. 

This is pure speculation, but what follows 
is not. One mental and physical incapacita- 
tion in over 150 years is less than the law of 
averages calls for. Sooner or later that law 
will catch up with us. It might be wise to 
answer Senator LonpcE’s question now. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
May 5, 1948] 


SICK PRESIDENTS 


The dispute between President Woodrow 
Wilson and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, was bitter and was never 
settled. President Wilson wanted the United 
States to enter the League unconditionally. 
Senator Lodge wanted us to join with reser- 
vations. Neither one would yield, and so we 
stayed out. 

An echo of the old fight is now heard. 
Senator Henry Casot LopcE, Jr., grandson 
of the famous reservationist, says that he 
does not think that it is seriously doubted 
“that if President Wilson had been in his 
normal good health, compromises would 
have been reached which would have resulted 
in the United States joining the League of 
Nations.” 

That gracious conjecture should please Mr. 
Wilson’s admirers. But Mr. Lopce’s interest 
in this is a highly practical one. He wants 
something done about the possibility of 
Presidents being ill in the future... He would 
avoid a repetition of the Wilson and Roose- 
velt situations. The country was virtually 
without a President when Wilson -was a help- 
less invalid, for nearly a year and a half, and 
the people suspected it. In the case of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he was not a well man 
in the last year of his life, but the people did 
not know this. Magazine articles and other 
publicity stuff gave the impression that he 
was in good health. 

The Constitution says that the powers and 
duties of the President “shall devolve” on 
the Vice President in case of the inability 
of the President. The same applies to a 
President’s removal, death, or resignation. 
Everybody would know it if a President were 
removed from office, or if he died or resigned. 


* No definitions or judgments are needed there. 


But “inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office’—that is something 
else. Just what is “inability” and just who 
shall say whether or not a President is suf- 
fering from inability? The Constitution is 
completely silent on those points. 

Senator LopcE believes that the gap ought 
to be filled. He hopes that there will be a 
study of this and a recommendation by 
former President Hoover’s commission 
studying measures for reorganizing the 
executive branch of the Government. This 
is an old task, put off year after year. It 
ought to be cleaned up. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of May 4, 
1948] 
SICK PRESIDENTS 
Senator Lopce has certainly focused atten- 
tion on a serious omission in our laws relat- 
ing to the Presidency when he asks the 
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Hoover Commission studying the executive 
branch to consider means for protecting the 
public interest in the event of Presidents be- 
ing incapacitated by illness. We make bold 
to suggest, however, that this may turn out 
to be a tough assignment, having in mind the 
case of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

For at least a year and a half before his 
death the late President was progressively 
failing. The correspondents who visited him 
regularly could see it. Many visitors saw it. 
The public got a suggestion of it in photo- 
graphs and movies. But, nonetheless, 
throughout the whole final decline Dr. Ross 
T. McIntire, the White House physician, in- 
sisted that Mr. Roosevelt was in excellent 
health. Within a year of his death when 
there were visible signs of failing, the physi- 
cian told newspapermen that the President 
was in unusually good physical condition for 
aman of his years. Unfortunately, Dr. Mc- 
Intire maintained this same position after 
the President’s death. Since there was no 
autopsy, there is no way of checking his 
judgment. The bedside judgment of the 
cause of death was cerebral hemorrhage, but 
this might have been induced by one of a 
number of organic maladies. 

One can well understand that there was 
every reason for Dr. McIntire, a personal 
friend of the late President, to skip lightly 
over any signs of weakness he may have de- 
tected in the Chief Executive’s health. The 
Nation was at war. Enemy governments 
might make much of the disclosure of some 
threatened disaster to the American Presi- 
dent’s health. Again, during much of this 
period the President was running for reelec- 
tion. Opponents, desperate for arguments 
against him, could easily have capitalized 
admissions that the President was ill, or sug- 
gestions that he might not live out a fourth 
term. For these two reasons the fair-minded 
will sympathize with Dr. McIntire’s position. 
What is more difficult to understand is why, 
if the doctor had concealed something during 
those perilous times, he could not have been 
frank about it after the war was over. Be- 
cause those who saw Mr. Roosevelt fading 
away while Dr. McIntire kept saying he was in 
excellent health, will otherwise never cease 
having doubts. 

The question for Mr. Hoover’s commission 
is, then, how do you find out when a Presi- 
dent is ill? 


[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette of May 
6, 1948] 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT IS ILL 


Senator LopcE has directed attention to an 
important national problem. 

He wishes a constitutional formula for cop- 
ing with the health of a President when it 
becomes so bad a Chief Executive cannot 
properly do his work. 

He is thinking of the illnesses that befell 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
near the end of their White House service. 

He is even thinking that Roosevelt in his 
prime would have done better with Stalin at 
Yalta than the late President did. 

The Constitution makes provision for meet- 
ing the national emergency caused by a 
President’s death, but it is silent on the 
emergency that may be caused by his ill 
health. 

Obvious means of dealing with the emer- 
gency of Presidential ill health, it seems to 
us, would be through a- board of eminent 
citizens on which both major parties would 
be represented and in which medical men 
would have the decisive word. 

But even such a board sometime would be 
suspected of using his ill health as a pretext 
to get rid of a President for political reasons. 

Lopce has presented the problem to the 
right parties, former President Hoover and 
the members of the commission that are 
studying measures for reorganization of the 
executive branch of our Government. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The regular order can 
be asked for, can it not, and the Senate 
can return to consideration of the con- 
ference report, which is the immediate 
business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I am sure 
that the time required by the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. JENNER] and myself 
would be far less than is now being con- 
sumed by discussion of procedure. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I with- 
hold objection to the request of Senators 
now on their feet to present certain mat- 
ters, but if such procedure is continued 
beyond a reasonable time I shall ask for 
the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized in 
his own time to speak on the conference 
report. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I quite agree 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont in con- 
nection with the conference report, and 
I am glad to see that is now before the 
Senate for action. 

At the same time I should like to sub- 
mit a report from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is not indicating that the Senator 
cannot discuss anything he feels like dis- 
cussing while discussing the conference 
report. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to note that at last we have ar- 
rived at a subject in the Senate on which 
we must be germane. I yield decidedly 
on that point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 


SENATOR FROM MARYLAND 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration concerning the election 
contest of Markey against O’Conor, 
which is pending before this body, and I 
submit a report (No. 1284) thereon. 
Also I report an original resolution from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to accompany the report. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the resolution will be received and 
read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (8. 
Res. 234), as follows: 

Resolved, That Herspert R. O’Conor is 
hereby declared to be a duly elected Senator 


The 
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of the United States, from the State of Mary- 
land, for the term of 6 years, commencing 
on the 3d day of January 1947, and is en- 
titled to be seated as such. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution will go to the calendar. 


SPECIAL COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit a report 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service which approves Senate 
Joint Resolution 210, to authorize the 
issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
the golden anniversary of the consolida- 
tion of the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, 
which boroughs now comprise New York 
City, and I submit a report (No. 1285) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be re- 
ceived and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—LET- 
TER FROM CLAYTON E. KLINE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Clayton E. Kline, 
a very able attorney of Topeka, Kans.— 
my home town—expressing his opposi- 
tion to universal military training. His 
views on this important subject are so 
constructive that I send his letter to the 
desk, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the REcorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letter will be printed 
in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

The letter is as follows: 


APRIL 28, 1948. 


The 


Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Capper: I read in the 
Topeka Daily Capital this morning what ap- 
pears to be the substance of the Senate’s so- 
called Draft Act. It appears to me that again 
the Congress is wholly ignoring the expressed 
provisions of the Constitution. 

As the newspaper reports the bill, it would 
draft for 2 years men between 194 and 265, 
and would force these men into the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. It would draft 
others between 18 and 1914 for a year and 
force them into the Regular Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps. . 

Remember, this is a peacetime measure 
and constitutes involuntary servitude at its 
worst, violating every right of the individual 
citizens tofreedom. Even the dictators have 
not gone this far. True they have put into 
effect universal military service, but they 
have not discriminated. 

If Congress wants to put in universal mili- 
tary training that is one thing because under 
such an act everyone is treated alike. Under 
the proposed act one boy is taken out of a 
community, forced to waste 2 years of his 
life in what to him will be virtual slavery 
while a neighboring boy is permitted to go 
along, finish his college, do what he pleases, 
enjoy absolute freedom, and secure the bene- 
fits of this discriminatory measure, If any- 
thing could possibly be done to make a 
——s in this situation hate his country, 

know of no better approach. I think under 
our Constitution a boy would be absolutely 
justified in refusing to serve. If Congress 
refuses to pay any attention to the mandates 
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of the Constitution, then why should the 
young man, whose rights are being taken 
away and who is being virtually enslaved, pay 
any attention to it? 

As I have said before, if Congress wants 
to institute universal military training that 
is one thing and then there is no discrimina- 
tion for all are required to serve, but the 
measure now being considered is absolutely 
unthinkable and can do nothing but tear 
down all respect of the youth of this country 
for their Government. If we are to have 
dictatorship, then why resist it? 

I served in the First World War, and my 
son enlisted at 17 and served in the second 
one. I certainly am, and alweys have been, 
in favor of adequate defense for this coun- 
try, but in peacetime it certainly should be 
provided through either universal military 
training or preferably through a voluntary 
enlistment system. If Congress will provide 
for the payment of $100 per month to pri- 
vates there will be no difficulty in building 
up a volunteer Regular Army. I have urged 
this before, and I urge it now. It is the only 
American way to handle the situation. 

In addition, it is the best way, because a 
peacetime Army should be a professional 
Army. It should be cOmposed of men who 
make the Army their avocation, and prop- 
erly paid it is a good one for that vast num- 
ber of youth of this country who do not 
desire to go to college, who are not too 
anxious to do heavy labor, or to learn a trade. 
They can serve a useful purpose as soldiers 
in the Regular Army, provide adequate de- 
fense for the country, and do a good job for 
themselves. To me, there can be no question 
as to the proper decision. It means either 
slavery for the few who are taken and who 
do not want to serve in the Army in peace- 
time, or a voluntary system consonant with 
freedom under our Constitution and laws. 

I trust that you will do everything possible 
to defeat this measure. It can do nothing 
but result In harm to the country and to the 
individuals who are going to be discrim- 
inated against and who will necessarily 
maintain a violent resentment against serv- 
ice. In my opinion, they will have every 
justification for such an attitude. 

I know the Regular Army well. I know 
how these youngsters are kicked around. In 
wartime it is necessary, but in peacetime it 
should only be inflicted on those who volun- 
teer for service, and, believe me, neither 
Congress nor anyone else can protect them 
against the treatment which will be ac- 
corded. 

There are many who have never served in 
the Army who do not realize the seriousness 
of this proposed measure and its ultimate 
ruinous effect. There is really only one way 
to find out, and that is to serve as a private 
in the rear ranks for a period of time. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to each 
of our Congressmen. 

Yours very truly, 
CLAYTON E. KLINE. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to any further insertions at this 
time, and ask for th regular order, which 
is, as I understand, the consideration of 
the conference report on Senate bill 2287. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That has not yet been 
acted upon, has it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
The Senator is correct. 


EXTENSION OF RECONSTRUCTION FI- 
NANCE CORPORATION — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 


No. 
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House to the bill (S. 2287) to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Buck] to agree to 
the conference report. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Subcommitee on Flood Con- 
trol of the Committee on Public Works to 
sit during the session of the Senate to- 
day. 

He also obtained similar consent for 
the Fiscal Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
334) giving the consent of Congress to 
the compact on regional education 
entered into between the Southern States 
at Tallahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Flor- 
ida, who will either address the Senate 
or yield part of the time controlled by 
him to other Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood it was the purpose of the acting 
majority leader to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. I shall be glad to yield to 
him for that purpose if it is agreeable to 
him to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to do 
so, and suggest that the time taken in 
calling of the roll be charged propor- 
tionately to the proponents and oppon- 
ents of the pending measure. If there is 
no objection, Mr. President, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 


The 


Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morse 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Hoey O’Mahoney 
Holland Reed 

Ives Robertson, Va. 
Jenner Russell 
Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Johnston, S.C. Smith 

Kem Sparkman 
Kilgore Stewart 
Knowland Taylor 
Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Lucas Tobey 
McClellan Tydings 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McGrath Watkins 
McKellar Wherry 
McMahon White 
Magnuson Wiley 
Malone Williams 
Martin 
Maybank 
Gurney Millikin 
Hatch Moore 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
WIN] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
public business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Wis- 


Wilson 
Young 
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consin [Mr. McCartuy] and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr, Revercoms] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THyYE] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Peprer] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OvERTON] is absent because of illness. 

The, Senator from Mississippi [Mr 
STENNIS] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
line (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to refer House Joint Resolution 
334 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] is in control of 3 hours and 8 min- 
utes, and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is in control of 27 minutes. 

The Senator from Florida is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may require to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy]. 

DISPLACED-PERSONS LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak briefly on a matter which is not 
related to the particular subject before 
the Senate. 

I was unavoidably absent from the floor 
yesterday when a discussion ensued 
among several Senators respecting the 
actions of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary regarding displaced-persons legis- 
lation. I feel that certain inferences 
were made which for the sake of clarity 
need correction. 

I am particularly interested in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. and in the personnel 
of that committee. When anything is 
said on the floor that seems to reflect on 
the character, ability, or integrity of the 
members of that committee, like an old 
clucking hen I come to the rescue. In 
this case certain implications were made 
which were so unfounded and so unrea- 
sonable that I must take 5 minutes to 
give the facts. 

From reading the Recorp of May 12, 
1948, I find that the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] is reported on page 5691 of 
the Recorp to have stated that the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
a displaced-persons bill but has given 
Senators no information concerning it 
and that he has made several inquiries 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
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quote him as his language is recorded on 
page 5691 of the Recorp: 

to try to obtain something—something 
other than a bill—in the way of evidence 
which was produced before that committee, 
so as to have some understanding of the 
meaning of the bill. 


On the same page of the Recorp the 
Senator from Illinois makes what I re- 
gard as a disparaging remark respecting 
the conduct of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with reference to the expendi- 
ture of the $50,000 which was appro- 
priated to the committee pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 137 of the Eightieth 
Congress. Mr. President, as chairman of 
the Judiciary. Committee of the Senate, 
I am disturbed over the implication of 
these remarks. I therefore propose to set 
the Senator from Illinois straight regard- 
ing the facts. 

In the first place, Mr. President, under 
date of March 2, 1948, there was printed 
and filed with the Senate Senate Report 
No. 950, which is a report of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary respecting displaced 
persons in Europe. I have a copy of the 
report before me, and copies can be ob- 
tained from the committee. In canvass- 
ing the committee I find that no mem- 
ber has received inquiries concerning this 
report, but we have distributed to in- 
terested persons thousands of copies of 
the report, and we have had 2,000 addi- 
tional copies printed, which are avail-, 
able. 

This report is 84 pages in length and 
constitutes a carefully prepared résumé 
of the facts developed in the investiga- 
tion of displaced persons by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary or by the sub- 
committee. There has at all times been 
an ample supply of these reports avail- 
able for anyone who desired a copy of the 
report. Indeed, in the course of the past 
few days an additional 2,000 copies of 
the report were printed and are available 
for distribution. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
transcript of the testimony which was 
taken by the subcommittee in Europe, 
may I comment that this transcript is 
also available for any Senator who de- 
sires to peruse it. This transcript has 
not been printed for general distribution, 
because much of the information con- 
tained in the transcript was furnished to 
the subcommittee with the explicit un- 
derstanding that the information was of 
a confidential nature. The reason for 
the confidence was that certain of this 
information deals with the investigative 
procedures currently followed by the oc- 
cupying authorities with reference to 
subversive elements in displaced-persons 
camps. 

With reference to the expenditures of 
the funds of the committee, I make these 
observations: The records of the dis- 
bursing office of the Senate will show 
that the entire expenditures of the sub- 
committee and four staff members cn 
the complete European investigation of 
displaced persons amount to $3,251.33. 
The Senate will recall that under the 
provisions of Senate Resolution 137 the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary was 
required to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation of the entire immigration 
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system; and the displaced-persons prob- 
lem is only one phase of the investiga- 
tion. Although the subcommittee which 
has been appointed under the provisions 
of the resolution has been operating al- 
most a year on this investigation, it has 
not yet expended the initial appropria- 
tion of $50,000. Let me remind the Sen- 
ate that the last complete investigation 
of our immigration system took place 
during the years from 1907 to 1911, and 
that the appropriation for that investi- 
gation was more than $800,000. 

Mr. President, my observations today 
are made solely in order that the record 
may be corrected and may reflect the 
true state of the facts. I wish to say that 
I. appointed that subcommittee, and I 
was requested by the members to accept 
the chairmanship of it. But I said “No.” 
They wished to know why I took that po- 
sition, and I related an incident which 
occurred in my State some time ago; I 
was told of it when I was a boy. It seems 
that the chairman of a newly formed 
county was a man of German descent by 
the name of Hahnemann. That county, 
being quite newly formed, had to build a 
courthouse. The chairman of the county, 
Mr. Hahnemann, said in his rather 
broken English, “Vell, ve have got a heck 
of a job on our hands now, and it will 
take a heck of a lot of good men to do the 
job, and ve have to have a heck of a good 
committee for that job, and that com- 
mittee has to have a heck of a good 
chairman, so I appoints myself.” 

Mr. President, I never forgot that 
story. Consequently, I did not appoint 
myself as a member of the subcommittee. 
But I took my wife with me to Europe, 
and we went there at our own expense. 
While there, I visited many of the dis- 
placed persons camps, and obtained a 
great deal of information about them. 
It was afterwards that the subcommittee 
went there and made its investigation. 
On that subcommittee were many good 
men, such as the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DonNELL], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coopser], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REvercoms], 
and other Senators whose names I do 
not recall at the moment. 

My only purpose in speaking on this 
subject at this time is, if possible, to 
stop the disintegrating influences which 
develop when a Member of the Senate 
rises on the floor and makes remarks in- 
ferring that some Members of the Senate 
are not doing their jobs. I know that 
the Members of the Senate are doing 
their jobs, and are working, in many 
cases, 80 hours a week. 

SOUTHERN STATES COMPACT ON REGIONAL 

EDUCATION 


Mr. President, I wish to say to my good 
friend the Senator from Florida that I 
think all I have to say on the subject 
which is now the order of business can 
be said in the course of 20 or 25 minutes. 

Last night, after the close of the ses- 
sion of the Senate, and after I saw three 
groups of businessmen, I went home and 
read through the speech which my good 
friend the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] had made. I think it a remark- 
able piece of work, and I give him all 
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credit for it. I do not think there is 
another Member of the Senate who could 
do the job he has done, and could do 
so good a job in as poor a cause. 

I went through that Recorp. When 
I got through it, I closed my eyes and 
meditated, and probably uttered a prayer 
and asked that I might be able to clar- 
ify this: whole situation in as few words 
as possible. I think the answer came. 
I think I can state the law and the issue 
involved. 

Mr. President, the issue before the Sen- 
ate of the United States is on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that House Joint Res- 
olution 334 be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has reported to the Senate Senate 
Joint Resolution 191 which corresponds 
to the joint resolution which the House 
has passed. The alleged grounds of the 
Senator from Oregon for requesting the 
referral of the House joint resolution to 
thé Senate committee are, first, that he 
feels that a further study should be 
made of the question as to whether ap- 
proval by the Congress is necessary. Mr. 
President, to answer that point let me 
say that after reading the Senator’s 
speech last night, I find that in his speech 
he has given all the legal evidence there 
is, He has quoted all the decisions on 
the subject there are. Anyone reading 


his speech must come to the conclusion 
that there is no conclusive answer as to 
whether this compact requires the ac- 
tion of the Senate or whether it is ad- 
visable for it to have the approval of the 


Senate. The Senator quotes from the 
record of the CIO attorneys. He quotes 
from the record of the other attorneys 
who represented the colored people at 
the hearing. The record is replete with 
every quotation which the Senator from 
Oregon used in his speech and every bit 
of evidence he used in his speech. 

Please understand me, Mr. President. 
I say to the Senators who do me the 
honor of listening to my remarks at this 
time that I shall be brief, but it will be 


necessary for them to pay close atten-. 


tion, because what I have to say will lay 
down the law as I think it is and as I 
think I would start out with it if I were 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States and were passing upon this matter. 

Article I, section 10, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress * * * enter into any agreement 
or compact with another State. 


That is very simple language. When 
the Constitution was first drafted, that 
language did not appear in it. I have 
before me a copy of the first article pre- 
pared on this subject, from which it ap- 
pears that that language was not in the 
first draft of the Constitution. Later it 
was putin. We could refer to history to 
get the story of its meaning, if that were 
necessary. But listen to the language 
that is used: 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 

ess * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State. : 


That is very definite. I am glad to see 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
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Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] in the Chamber. 
I say to him that the language I have 
just read from the Constitution seems 
very clear. Yet, we find in the argument 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon that he refers to cases in which it 
has been held that Congress must give 
its consent or must deny its consent, and 
other cases in which it has been held that 
it is not necessary to have action taken 
by the Congress. But when we refer to 
the Senator’s argument, we find that 
there is complete disagreement about 
that conclusion. It is important to know 
that there is such disagreement. Articles 
written by learned members of the fac- 
ulties of Yale, Harvard, and other law 
schools refer to the disagreement. One 
writer says it is necessary that all com- 
pacts receive such approval. Other 
writers say, as I shall show, that such ap- 
proval is not necessary, except, as a Court 
wrote in one of the cases, when a politi- 
cal question arises. 

Mr. President, in the cases in which 
Congress must give its consent or deny 
its consent, Congress may impose condi- 
tions, first, if such conditions are appro- 
priate to the subject—that is an impor- 
tant point—and, second, if such condi- 
tions do not transgress constitutional 
limitations. 

There are two points which should be 
stressed. One relates to the word “may,” 
in connection with the statement that 
Congress may impose conditions in cases 
in which it has been held, as in connec- 
tion with political questions, that con- 
gressional approval of agreements or 
compacts is necessary. But in such cases 
the question arises, Are such conditions 
appropriate? Do they transgress consti- 
tutional limitations? I understand the 
Senator from Kentucky says this is not a 
case in which consent is essential. Am I 
correct in my understanding? 

Mr, COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Therefore, if this is a 
case in which it is unessential, the ques- 
tion arises, Is it advisable? ‘There are 
two questions. Is it advisable under all 
the facts to approve the compact, not- 
withstanding the contention of both my 
distinguished associates that consent is 
unessential and unnecessary? 

Mr. President, we must distinguish 
between a situation in which approval 
is essential and one in which it is merely 
advisable. If it is essential, Congress 
may impose appropriate conditions, but 
they cannot violate constitutional limi- 
tation. If unessential but simply ad- 
visable, what is the law with respect to 
the right of Congress to impose con- 
ditions? I hope I make myself clear on 
that point. Let me repeat. Is it advis- 
able under all the facts to approve the 
compact, when, as Senators say, con- 
sent is not essential? The answer to 
that question calls for the application 
of something an old judge said to me 
when I was practicing in the State su- 
preme court, “Young man, do not forget 
to press your equities.” 

We come now to the able argument 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas], 
which I wish I could restate, respecting 
the difference between essentiality and 
advisability. Let us bear in mind that 
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both my distinguished colleagues agree 
that consent of Congress to the compact 
in question is unessential. If I step over 
on that side of the fence and agree with 
them, for the time being, that it is not 
essential, I inquire is it advisable? If 
history is allowed to speak, the answer is 
“Yes.” A hundred or more cases are set 
forth in the record. Only last week this 
august body did the same thing over 
again, in connection with a compact 
to which the States of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota were parties, rela- 
tive to a boundary line, with respect to 
which it was held that approval of the 
Congress was unessential. The Senate 
approved the compact last week. 

In the course of the argument by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], au- 
thorities were cited on both sides. First, 
the Senator says congressional approval 
is not essential. He then cites authority 
which raises a doubt as to whether it 
is essential. That agrees with state- 
ments found in the Yale Law Review and 
other publications, that the language of 
the Constitution means what it says, 
that there must be approval or disap- 
proval. So then, Mr. President, we are 
now talking about the equities. 

That is the second point advanced by 
the distinguishec Senator from Oregon. 
During his argument he cited authori- 
ties which indicated doubt as to the es- 
sentiality of congressional approval. 
The Senator does not discuss the ques- 
tion of advisability, which I shall dis- 
cuss in a few moments, but he raises the 
question as to whether it is essential. On 
one side of the fence he cites a decision 
holding that its approval applies only in 
case political matters are involved. In 
that connection, Mr. President, I shall 
quote from one of the greatest writers in 
America on the subject of constitutional 
law, not heretofore quoted by any Sena- 
tor in this argument. I should like to 
have the record show clearly that Willis, 
on constitutional law, states: 


A third method is that of interstate com- 
pacts. 


In this I think he is quoting very 
largely from Storey. 


This method is available both for justi- 
ciable and nonjusticiable disputes and both 
when the Federal Government has no power 
and when the Government has a concur- 
rent power. 


Please note that language. 


It has been held again and again that the 
States have the power to enter into com- 
pacts with each other with the consent of 
Congress, and apparently in the case of in- 
terstate compacts unlike compacts with for- 
eign countries, political questions are not 
excluded. 


Continuing the quotation: 


Apparently if interstate compacts do not 
involve political questions the States have 
some power to enter into them without the 
consent of Congress. * * * As to matters 
of this sort, with the exception of interstate 
commerce, the United States can have no 
public interest nor concern and they do not 
entrench upon the national authority and 
there is no reason why the Congress should 
be required— 


“Should be required.” But the Con- 
gress, through 150 years, has by its own 
actions distinguished between what is 
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imperatively necessary and what is ad- 
visable. Last week, as I have stated, the 
Judiciary Committee having favorably 
reported, the Senate approved a com- 
pact by three States in relation to bound- 
ary lines, a type of compact as to which 
it has been repeatedly held that con- 
gressional approval is neither impera- 
tively necessary nor required. But the 
Senate gave its consent. 

Mr. President, I again have in mind 
the advice of the old judge to the youth- 
ful lawyer, “Argue your equities.” Six- 
teen commonwealths out of the 48, com- 
prising one-third of the States of the 
Union, have come to this august body. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Before the distin- 
guished Senator passes to the question of 
policy or advisability, I should like to ask 
whether, upon the basis of the authorities 
he has read, he is prepared to say as a 
matter of law that the compact now un- 
der consideration requires approval by 
Congress. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall go into that fully. 
I wish to argue the three facets of the 
matter together. I may reply to the Sen- 
ator’s question by asking him whether, 
on the basis of the facts, he can say that 
in his humble opinion approval is un- 
necessary? Has not the Senator so 
stated previously? 

Mr. COOPER. I would say, in my 
humble opinion—and it is in my humble 
opinion—upon the basis of cases which 
have been decided by the Supreme court, 
the compact under consideration does not 
require congressional approval. 

Mr. WILEY. Isounderstood. In that 
respect, the Senator agrees fully with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. In the other points of his 
discussion I understand the Senator did 
not concur. Has the Senator reached 
the conclusion, from an examination of 
the precedents, that 9 out of overy 10 
of the precedents, using, now, the Sen- 
ator’s logic, hold that Congress has here- 
tofore approved when it was necessary 
to secure approval or when it was con- 
sidered advisable? 

Mr. COOPER. I would say that there 
are three sources of legal authority which 
may be examined. First, there is sec- 
tion 10, article I of the Constitution 
itself. One method of interpretation is 
that of association of subjects. The sub- 
ject matter of section 10, other than 
compacts and agreements against which 
State action is prohibited relate to the 
invasion of Federal power. 

The second field of authority is found 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
I think the distinguished Senator must 
admit that the decisions hold, first, that 
all compacts do not need congressional 
approval and second, that compacts need 
congressional authority only when an 
invasion of Federal authority is involved. 

There is a third source of legal author- 
ity, found in the action which has been 
taken by Congress prior to this time. 
In the report of the committee 112 com- 
pacts which have been heretofore ap- 
proved by Congress are cited as prece- 
dents. A study of the subject matter 
will show that they relate to matters in 
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which the Federal Government had some 
interest. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think I can dis- 
agree -with that statement. What I 
wanted to make clear to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky was 
this: We start with the premise that in 
the argument of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has 
carried the brunt of the battle, there is 
a conflict of authority. Distinguished 
Senators say there is conflict as to 
whether, in cases such as the one before 
the Senate, it is absolutely essential to 
have congressional consent, or whether 
it is advisable. I say that in such a case 
we do not have to spend our time arguing 
it. Consent can be given as it was given 
last week in the Wisconsin case. But it 
is important, Mr. President, to distin- 
guish between cases in which consent is 
essential and cases in which it is only 
advisable, because, as my argument will 
show, the power of the Government to 
impose conditions exists only in cases in 
which it is essential. They are limited 
by the language of Mr. Justice Hughes to 
whether conditions are appropriate or 
whether they transgress constitutional 
limitations. That, in substance, is a 
quick analysis of my argument. 

Is it advisable, under all the facts, to 
approve the compact? The Senator from 
Kentucky has just said that consent is 
not essential. That is the very essence 
of the argument of the Senator from 
Oregon. I say if it is not essential, but 
is advisable, the question of whether it is 
advisable depends upon the facts and the 
equities. I started by saying that one- 
third of the States of the United States 
has come to the Congress with a peti- 
tion, if it may be called that, or a com- 
pact. The other House of Congress has 
approved the compact. In that petition 
or compact those States are asking that 
they be empowered to enter into a sys- 
tem of regional school building for the 
benefit of the citizens of that area. No 
one has contended that building a school 
is interstate commerce. Consequently, 
the Federal Government does not “get 
its nose under the tent” because of the 
commerce clause. No one contends— 
and I say this advisedly—that the build- 
ing of a regional school, in and of itself, 
is a violation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Noone would so contend, nor has 
it been said that it could, by any stretch 
of the imagination, do away with con- 
stitutional segregation in those States. 
The contention has been that it will ex- 
tend segregation. Mr. President, I re- 
member French history, which tells us 
that Madam Roland said, “Oh, liberty, 
what crimes are committed in thy name.” 
Paraphrasing that statement, I say, ‘““Oh, 
civil rights, what crimes are committed 
in thy name.” One of the crimes that 
will be Committed, if the Senate should 
listen to the argument against giving 
consent, will be to tear down Meharry 
Medical College. Secondly, it will do 
away with the collaboration and coopera- 
tion, which are so necessary in this age, 
into which 16 States have entered with 
the idea of building up the educational 
fabric of the South. 

Some persons are against segregation 
in schools. I have spoken my piece on 
that subject. I do not favor segregation 
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in my State. If I were to move to the 
South and live under southern condi- 
tions and raise my little brood, as I have 
raised four, I do not know whether I 
would favor segregation. I have been 
against segregation because, in the North, 
it is no problem. In my State we live 
with the colored people in our busi- 
ness relations, and they are our equals. 
But I have traveled in the South and in 
the isles of the Caribbean, and I have 
visited places where I could see there 
might be two sides to the segregation is- 
sue. But the segregation issue is not 
here involved. It is thrown into the dis- 
cussion as a red herring to befuddle our 
thinking and to do away with a con- 
structive step by 16 commonwealths. 

I say it is undisputed—I am speaking 
about the equities—that a failure to give 
consent means a _ deterioration and 
breakdown of the entire policy. What 
is this policy? In simple words, it is that 
16 States, which heretofore economically 
have not been sufficiently strong to build 
up their schools, want to join together to 
build regional schools. How does it 
work? Let us first consider the State of 
Florida. It has no medical school. Con- 
sequently, under the interpretation of 
the Supreme Court, there is no medical 
education for either black or white per- 
sons, and it is not the obligation of the 
State to give medical education. Only 
if and when the black or white are 
favored unduly does the fourteenth 
amendment come into play because of 
the question of equality. 

The Senator from Oregon said in ef- 


fect that the dissolution of Meharry Col- 


lege did not mean anything. That is 
contrary to all the facts. Fifty-six per- 
cent of all the colored doctors in America 
have come from Meharry, and, as shown 
by the argument of the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, there is a 
greater need than ever for colored 
physicians and dentists. 

Iam speaking about the equities, I am 
speaking about the obligation of the 
Senate in regard to the question whether 
it is advisable—after these distinguished 
Senators say it is not necessary—to get 
the consent of the Congress, and I cite 
the fact that of the 112 cases decided by 
the Senate, nine out of every ten of them 

ove that it was not necessary but ad- 

able for the Senate to lend its consent. 

Mr. President, I am glad the distin- 

hed President pro tempore is paying 
ttention to this legal argument. The 
second question is, Assuming consent is 
not essential, if Congress should give 
consent, could Congress impose condi- 
tions? Justice Hughes said in his deci- 
sion, in substance, that only where con- 
sent is essential may the Congress impose 
conditions. That is merely common 
sense, as I shall demonstrate in a few 
moments in discussing the question of 
constitutional limitations. I repeat, only 
where consent is essential may Congress 
impose conditions. 

Of course, this part of my argument 
does not go to the question of the ad- 
visability of imposing what I call the 
nefarious conditions which are proposed. 
It is a question of whether Congress may, 
following the argument of these Senators 
that congressional consent is not essen- 
tial, impose conditions. 
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Now we come to the second issue. 
Assuming consent is essential—and the 
opponents will not assume that—if Con- 
gress wants to adopt the Morse condi- 
tions, can these peculiar conditions be 
imposed? 

We remember that the Court has said 
that when congressional approval is es- 
sential, Congress may impose conditions 
if the conditions are appropriate to the 
subject, and if they do not transgress any 
constitutional limitation. I ask, Mr. 
President, is it appropriate for the Fed- 
eral Government to attempt to change 
the constitutions of 16 States? Is it ap- 
propriate for the Federal Government, 
after the Supreme Court has said that 
segregation in the States is in substance 
constitutional if equality of education is 
furnished to impose a condition as to 
segregation? In none of the cases where 
equality was not furnished did the Court 
ever upset segregation provided for in 
the constitutional provisions of those 
States. All the Court did was to say, 
“Mr. State, you must provide equivalent 
educational mechanism.” 

Are such Morse conditions appropri- 
ate to the subject? What is the sub- 
ject? Sixteen commonwealths want to 
make a compact to provide for the build- 
ing of regional educational institutions to 
take care of the educational requirements 
of the people of those 16 States. Is it 
appropriate? It is not possible to find 
any cases on that point. It is necessary 
to use common sense, and sometimes I 
agree with Dooley, who said, “Be jabers, 
they call it common, but it is the scarcest 
commodity on the market.” 

If we are going to permit arguments 
such as we have heard here to barricade, 
in this instance—because it involves 16 
Southern States—the rights of those 
States to carry on, all in the name of 
civil rights, what crimes are being com- 
mitted in that name? That slogan is 
like the word “liberal.” Senators remem- 
ber the story of the southern gentleman 
who was elected judge and who was sup- 
posed to be a liberal. In one of his first 
cases after one of the boys had been 
found stealing a chicken he gave him a 
sentence of 16 years. The judge said 
after he had sentenced him “Have you 
anything to say, Moe?” Moe replied, 
“Yas, suh; you is pretty liberal with 
other people’s time.” 

We often hear the word “streamlining.” 
It is used widely throughout the country. 
Newspapers, commentators, and foggy 
artists use it. Every time we hear any- 
one say something is going to be stream- 
lined, we think the millennium is to be 
brought about. 

Mr. President, I am coming now to the 
other subject. I have asked, Are these 
Morse amendments appropriate to the 
subject? The second question is, Do the 
Morse conditions transgress constitu- 
tional limitations? 

I ask again, Is it appropriate for the 
Federal Government to attempt to 
change the constitutions of 16 States? 
Is this the time and place for my good 
friend to be stressing the subject of 
equal rights? Both the Senator from 
Kentucky and the Senator from Oregon, 
as I have said, agree that, as the decisions 
stand, education is a State function and 
that the fourteenth amendment can op- 
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erate only when there is not equality of 
education, but it has never been held that 
equality operates to do away with segre- 
gation. In other words, it has never been 
held that the constitutional provisions 
of a State, in a matter that is strictly a 
State matter, can be upset. 

Do the Morse conditions transgress 
constitutional limitations? I should like 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky that 
question, do the Morse conditions trans- 
gress constitutional limitations? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator will recall that when 
I discussed this matter last Monday I 
took the position that it was unnecessary 
to have the approval of Congress to the 
compact, and that any amendments of- 
fered would be ineffective. I agree with 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and in my 
argument on Monday, upon the premise 
that the Federal Government had no 
power at all to interfere in the field of 
local State tax-supported education, 
argued that the approval of the compact 
was unnecessary, and that any amend- 
ments offered to the compact would, in 
my opinion, be absolutely ineffective and 
meaningless. 

Mr. WILEY. I want to thank the 
Senator. That is just the way I under- 
stood his argument. Yet I have heard 
the Senator from Oregon a dozen times 
on the Senate floor praise the Senator 
from Kentucky and say that he agrees 
with him 100 percent. I wonder if the 
Senator from Oregon really understands 
the import of the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. The Senator from 
Kentucky agrees fully with me On every 
argument I have been making except 
possibly one. He says it is totally un- 
necessary to have the consent of Con- 
gress; that the States can proceed with- 
out it. 

Oh, but Mr. President, the evidence is 
pretty clear that reputable lawyers feel 
that it would be advisable to secure the 
consent of Congress; that this is a 
domain of no man’s land because it in- 
volves setting up legal institutions, in- 
stitutions which can possibly issue bonds, 
erect buildings, acquire land, hire school 
teachers, promulgate educational regu- 
lations; that it is something new; that 
there has been nothing like it before in 
the history of America. 

The Senator from Oregon says several 
of the States have sent some of their 
students into other States and it was not 
necessary to have congressional approv- 
al nor was it advisable. Who ever said 
it was? But the Supreme Court has said 
very definitely that equality of mecha- 
nism means such equality within the 
State; and if one institution is erected 
for whites one must also be erected for 
the colored people in the State. 

I am glad indeed to have my good 
friend, the Senator from Kentucky, for 
whom I have a deep affection, come over 
on my side of the fence. 

I now want to quote fundamental law, 
as follows: 

Congress has no inherent sovereign power 
in the realm of domestic legislation. In 
internal affairs the Federal Government can 
exercise no power except those specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution and such 
implied powers as are necessary and proper 
to carry into effect the enumerated powers. 
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That is from United States v. Curtiss- 
Wright Export Corp. (299 U. S. 304). 

In contrast to the position taken by the 
Senator from Oregon, the position of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary when 
it approved the legislation providing for 
the compact, and of its chairman, is as 
foliows: 

First. There are cases where the con- 
sent of Congress is imperatively neces- 
sary when compacts are entered into 
between States. 

Second. When such is the case, the 
Congress may impose conditions, if such 
conditions are appropriate to the sub- 
ject and such conditions do not trans- 
gress constitutional limitations. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky another question, because I 
appreciate his fine mind. He has heard 
me say several times, quoting the distin- 
guished former Chief Justice Hughes, 
that in those cases where congressional 
approval is essential, conditions can be 
imposed if the conditions are appropri- 
ate, and if they do not transgress any 
constitutional limitations. That is the 
basis for question No. 1. Assuming it to 
be essential to secure the consent of 
Congress in the present case, would the 
Senator from Kentucky say that the 
Morse conditions are appropriate? 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, if it were 
assumed that it is essential in the pres- 
ent case to have congressional approval, 
which I do not admit, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon 
would be entirely appropriate and could 
be imposed by this body. 

Mr. WILEY. The entire amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. I would say that if it 


is deemed that it is essential to have - 


congressional approval of the compact it 
can only be upon the ground that there 
is an invasion of Federal power, and, 
that being true, the Congress could im- 
pose any condition it desired. I again 
say that this demonstrates the weakness 
of the position; you must admit if you 
oppose the Morse amendment that there 
is not any essentiality for the approval 
by Congress. 

Mr. WILEY. May I continue the in- 
quiry just a little bit further? We have 
assumed for the sake of the argument, 
which is entirely different from the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Oregon, that consent 
is essential. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not understand 
that statement. I could not hear it all. 
I want to be sure the Senator was quot- 
ing me accurately, if he was quoting me. 

Mr. WILEY. I made the statement 
several times that the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Kentucky 
have agreed in relation to the particu- 
lar compact pending before the Senate, 
it is not essential to have the consent of 
the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. Very well. Now,I wanted 
to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question. Assuming that it is essential, 
does the Senator see any reason for im- 
posing such conditions as the Senator 
from Oregon would impose? That goes 
to the word “may” used by the Court. 
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Mr. COOPER. Assuming that ap- 
proval is essential—two questions are 
raised—the question of the legal effect 
of such an amendment and the policy 
effect of such an amendment. Speaking 
to the first question, I would say that as 
the law stands today, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, it is my opinion, 
and here I differ with the Senator from 
Oregon that the adoption of the amend- 
ment does not change the existing law. 
I do not argue now the merit of a deci- 
sion but it is true that the Supreme Court 
has not said that there shall be no segre- 
gation in schoois. Unless the Court 
should reverse its decision, then I would 
say that the amendment, even if it is 
accepted, would not be effective. 

Mr. WILEY. I am glad to have that 
statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator that I have not 
changed my position one iota from the 
statement I made on Monday. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not think the Sen- 
ator has. 

Mr. COOPER. I have taken the posi- 
tion all the way through that in this case 
there is no essentiality in that there is 
no invasion of Federal power. Therefore 
the approval is not necessary, and any 
amendments which are offered cannot in 
any way bind the States. 

Mr. WILEY. From the last statement 
of the Senator I understand clearly that 
he and I agree on this point, that where 
it can be said approval is not essential, 
no conditions can be imposed by the 
Federal Government. Does the Senator 
agree to that statement? 

Mr. COOPER. I have so stated several 
times. 

Mr. WILEY. That is fine. 

I was speaking of the position of the 
majority of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, including myself, that there are 
cases in which the consent of Congress 
is imperatively necessary when compacts 
are entered into between the States. 
When such is the case, the Congress may 
impose conditions which are appropriate 
to the subject if such conditions do not 
transgress constitutional limitations. 

I did not quite get the idea of the 
Senator from Kentucky. Assuming 
again that congressional consent is es- 
sential, and that under such circum- 
stances the Congress has the authority 
to impose conditions which are appro- 
priate if they do not transgress consti- 
tutional limitations, the first question, 
that of appropriateness, calls for judg- 
ment. The Senator might say that one 
thing was appropriate, and I might say 
that another thing was appropriate. 
Therefore it is a question in the indi- 
vidual case as to what would be appro- 
priate, because Congress does not have 
to impose conditions. It may impose 
them. The point I was getting at was 
this: In the judgment of the Senator 
from Kentucky, assuming that consent is 
essential, would he say that it would be 
appropriate to impose such conditions? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
we are getting into a rather involved 
legal discussion. 

Mr. WILEY. No; this is a question of 
fact. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not want the state- 
ment which I previously made to be mis- 
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understood. I have taken the position 
from the very beginning that the Fed- 
eral Government has no power in the 
field of local tax-supported schools and 
for that reason we cannot impose any 
restriction of any kind upon the action 
of the States. A moment or two ago the 
Senator asked me a question, based upon 
an assumption that it is essential to have 
approval, if then the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon would 
be effective? I say that if we assume 
the essentiality of approval, then we 
assume that the Federal Government has 
power in the control of local schools. 
If we go so far as to say that the Fed- 
eral Government has such power, then, 
of course, Congress can impose the re- 
striction proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has not 
answered my question. I am asking him 
whether or not he personally feels that 
under these circumstances it would be 
appropriate to attach such conditions. 

Mr.COOPER. Assuming that consent 
is essential. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has asked 
me a very difficult question. I tried to 
discuss it in my argument the-other day. 
I must come back to the fundamental 
position which I hold, that I do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Government 
should interfere in the control of schools. 
I oppose the centralization of power in 
the Federal Government for that pur- 
pose. Upon that basis I have said that 
when adjustments are made in the field 
of segregation and other controversial 
fields, I think they will come about as 
the result of progressive interpretation 
of the law by the courts, action by the 
States, and action by the Congress in 
proper fields. For that reason, I do not 
believe that the attachment of such an 
amendment to this measure is proper. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. I 
believe that he and I now agree on prac- 
tically every angle of the case before us. 
So the statements of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon do not gibe with 
the conclusion which I have just stated. 

We were discussing the position of the 
Senator from Wisconsin as chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and the posi- 
tion of the majority of the committee. 
We have taken the position that there 
are cases in which the consent of Con- 
gress is imperatively necessary when 
compacts are entered into between the 
States. When such is the case, Con- 
gress may impose conditions if such con- 
ditions are appropriate to the subject 
and do not transgress constitutional 
limitations. 

We have just received the answer of 
the. distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, to the effect that he does not be- 
lieve that such conditions are appro- 
priate to the subject, even if we assume 
that it is essential to have the consent of 
Congress. 

I am glad to see that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon is in the Chamber. 
If he had been present earlier I would 
have been very happy to ask him a few 
questions. I shall carry on. 

Mr. MORSE. I am at the Senator’s 
service. 
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Mr. WILEY. There is no question 
about that. I know of no other Sena- 
tor so fecund of expression and versa- 
tile of intellect, or with such a wonder- 
ful smile as that of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. There are cases, as ex- 
emplified by approval of the Congress of 
a compact a week ago between Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Minnesota where, 
under all the facts, it is advisable to 
approve the compact, but it is-not ab- 
solutely essential to have approval. 
There is a vast difference, when we re- 
turn to the original language of the 
Constitution and see what it means. 

Personally I have no fear of the con- 
sequences in this case. I think we must 
prove ourselves mice or men. The sug- 
gestion of my dear friend from Oregon 
that he would insist on attaching all the 
civil-rights amendments does not bother 
me at all. They have no place in this 
discussion, and they would simply be 
brought in as an impediment or barrier 
in the solution of a very important so- 
ciel and educational problem. 

The facts and the equities in this case 
meke it advisable to have the approval 
of the Federal Government. I have gone 
into those facts. I discussed them at 
length when I first took the floor 3 days 
ago, and I shall not-restate them. The 
facts should be made apparent to every- 
one who has eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Sometimes in the serious discussion of 
problems which we are called upon to 
solve we should recharge our batteries 
with humor. 

In such a case as indicated by Judge 
Hughes, no conditions can be imposed, 
because consent is not essential. In 
cases in which consent is essential—and 
Iam stating my conclusions and the con- 
clusion of the majority of the commit- 
tee—when it is essential to have Federal 
Government consent, the courts have 
held that the Federal Government may 
impose conditions. Therefore in this 
instance the Senate must degide; first, 
whether consent is essential; an@ if it 
is essential, then whether it is desirable 
to impose the Morse conditions. Both 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, as well as other 
Senators, say that consent is not essen- 
tial. Other Senators say that it might 
be. Therefore, is there any reason why 
we should hesitate to perform a func- 
tion which we have performed 116 times 
before, and which we performed only 
last week? 

If the Senate finds that consent is 
essential, and it decides to impose con- 
ditions, the right and nature of those 
conditions are limited by whether or not 
such conditions are appropriate to the 
subject and whether or not such con- 
ditions transgress constitutional limita- 
tions. I have repeated that statement 
so often because there is a great deal of 
confusion on the issue. My conclusion is 
that the conditions suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon are neither appro- 
priate nor constitutional; and that is the 
conclusion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, as it stands on the Recorp. 

We are confronted with a situation in 
which, in the first place, the Senator 
from Oregon contends that Congress 
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should not approve the compact, because 
such approval is not necessary; but, in 
the second place, even though the Sen- 
ator contends that such approval may 
be unnecessary, he attempts to impose 
conditions. Such an attempt is a com- 
plete contradiction of his claim that 
congressional approval is unnecessary, 
because conditions can be imposed only 
if it is absolutely necessary and essen- 
tial that the consent of Congress be 
given in the first place. 

Mr. President, it is extremely disap- 
pointing to me to find it necessary to dis- 
agree with distinguished Senators, par- 
ticularly Senators of my own party, the 
Republican Party, which throughout its 
history has been a champion of civil 
rights, both on this particular issue and 
on all other issues. The Republican 
Party has championed the right of men 
of all races, creeds, and colors to equality 
under law. Mr. President, the phrase 
“equality under law” is a magnificent 
one. But because of so much misunder- 
standing as to what constitutes civil 
rights and because of the loose thinking 
that is occurring and the propaganda 
that is being disseminated to groups of 
all kinds, we have rather forgotten and 
overlooked the great values which we 
have in this country. That does not 
mean that we cannot evolve through the 
years. It does mean, however, that we 
shall evolve only if and when the indi- 
vidual himself evolves. “Work out your 
own salvation” was the mandate of the 
Master; and nations grow strong and 
correct their inherent faults only by the 
work of individuals. 

The other day the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] mentioned on the 
floor of the Senate the fact that the 
students at the University of Texas have 
objected to segregation. Ah, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a light in the darkness. 
Then why do not the citizens of Texas 
amend their constitution? But we area 
government of mejorities, and our Fed- 
eral Government is separate and dis- 
tinct, in the sense that we have 48 Com- 
monwealths with powers which have 
never been delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As I have pointed out, the 
Federal Government has only the powers 
which have been given to it by the States. 
I refer to domestic powers and those 
necessary to put into operation such 
powers. 

So, Mr. President, I have hope; but I 
am not ready, simply because there is a 
thief on the train, to put a block on the 
track and wreck the entire train. I 
might get the thief in that way, but I 
would also hurt a great many other per- 
sons. SoIam not ready, in the name of 
civil rights, to interfere with what the 
Senator from Kentucky calls the con- 
stitutional rights of the States of the 
Union—and I agree with him. 

In my previous remarks I referred to 
the point that once a camel gets his nose 
under the tent it is not long before he 
gets his whole anatomy under it. Simi- 
larly, Mr. President, the next thing we 
know some of us from the North might 
find ourselves confronted with a bureau 
in Washington in comparison with which 
the FBI would be only a drop in the 
bucket. The same issue arises in con- 
nection with the antilynching law which 
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we on the committee are studying. No 
one favors lynching or murder; but we 
have a problem there, too, and it is now 
before the Judiciary Committee, and the 
Judiciary Committee is going to take 
time enough to know what it is doing. 

Mr. President, I have stated time and 
time again that I do not favor educa- 
tional segregation. I am opposed to mob 
action which deprives any citizen of his 
constitutional rights. But I am also in 
favor of the Constitution, because it has 
made this country the greatest land in 
the world. 

A few moments ago, when I first took 
the floor, I made some remarks in refer- 
ence to the statements made yesterday 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
whom I am glad to see on the floor of the 
Senate at this time. My remarks were 
in relation to the displaced-persons bill. 
Mr. President, why do millions of people 
wish to come to this country? Is it be- 
cause our country is not a desirable place 
or is it because it is the best country on 
earth, where liberty exists, where men 
live to the full? Of course, it is true, 
Mr. President, that in many respects we 
have not progressed as far as we wish 
to, but we are making progress, and we 
shall continue to do so if we do not derail 
the train. 

Mr. President, I assure my colleagues 
that it would be very easy for me to go 
along with some of my friends, Senators 
representing Northern States, for the 
supposed purpose of protecting the 
American Negro population; I assure 
the Senate that it is difficult to disagree 
with my colleagues; but I take my stand 
in behalf of full respect for the Consti- 
tution. As I see it, I can do nothing 
else. 

My good friend, the Senator from 
Oregon, has referred to the committee 
hearings. I wish all Senators would ex- 
amine the hearings. If they do, they 
will find that the colored people who op- 
posed this measure took up three- 
fourths of the record at the hearings. 
They will also find that the lawyers 
representing the colored people were 
given every opportunity to file briefs. 
They will further find that the brief and 
the argument which have been presented 
to us by the Senator from Oregon, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, are 
based upon the material the colored peo- 
ple presented at the hearings; and Sena- 
tors will also find that the Attorney 
General, through his Assistant Attorney 
General, gave his opinion to the com- 
mittee. That opinion is in the record, 
despite what the Senator from Oregon 
has said to the contrary. The opinion 
will be found at page 58 of the commit- 
tee hearings. It is signed by Peyton 
Ford, Assistant to the Attorney General. 

Mr. President, I have taken a great 
deal more time than I had expected to 
take. I agree that under the decisions 
there is a question as to the need for con- 
gressional approval, but I say there is no 
question that it is advisable. Since we 
have approved one compact which re- 
lates only to boundary lines between the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan—and there is a vast difference 
between that compact and the one we 
are now considering, the details of which 
I have already gone into—then there is 
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no reason in the world why the Senate 
should not approve the compact now 
before us, and especially so when we con- 
sider the fact that 9 out of 10 of the 
other compacts the Congress has ap- 
proved fall in the same category, the 
group of compacts for which approval 
has been regarded as advisable. 

In the quotation I read from Willis on 
Constitutional Law, Mr. President, he 
said: 

As to matters of this sort— 


Referring to compacts— 


the United States can have no interest and 
concern, 


He intimates that in such cases ap- 
proval is not necessary. The words “in- 
terest and concern” are words of wide 
meaning and import. Within the last 
week or so the Senate has demonstrated 
its interest in education by passing a bill 
providing for $300,000,000 for aid to edu- 
cation. Why was that done? It was 
done because it was clearly demonstrated 
that the Government had an interest in 
that matter because during the last world 
war 1,200,000 of our young men were 
found deficient in education and were 
found not to have the equivalent of a 
fourth-grade education. and as a result 
were rejected for service. Does the Gov- 
ernment have an interest? Yes. How- 
ever, that interest does not become pri- 
mary in the sense that it can militate 
against the underlying right of the State 
to determine its educational policy. But 
the Government has by its own act 
shown its interest, and that is therefore 


an added reason for saying that approval 
of the compact under consideration 
should be found unnecessary but ad- 


visable. It is an additional reason for 
not agreeing to the motion made by the 
Senator from Oregon to refer the joint 
resolution to the committee. 

Again, on the question of interest, I 
repeat with the lawyers from the South, 
that with 16 States, comprising one-third 
of the United States, represented, the 
Government had better have an interest 
and a concern. 

I am happy to restate what I think 
was the conclusion of the distinguished 
Senator. Certainly the conditions found 
in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon are very inappropriate. In 
the first place, they violate the constitu- 
tions of the various contracting States 
with respect to a subject the Senator 
admits is within the jurisdiction of those 
States, namely, education. That being 
so, the language proposed transgresses 
the constitutional limitations upon the 
power of the Federal Government to in- 
ject itself into strictly State affairs. 

As I stated before, this is another in- 
stance of the wisdom of the founding 
fathers. Let us consider the geographic 
Situation that existed in the days when 
the fathers drafted the provision and 
wrote it with living letters into our Con- 
stitution. Thirteen States, 13 common- 
wealths—aye, more, 13 nations, were 
asserting their independence, they were 
creating tariff walls; some of them were 
arming with a view to making war upon 
the others. All at once, the wisdom of 
the fathers, the wisdom of Washington, 
Hamilton, Madison, and others, brought 
into being the Constitution. In their 
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consideration of this particular subject 
they wrote into the Constitution lan- 
guage saying to the States, in substance, 
“You cannot go ahead and make agree- 
ments between and among yourselves. 
You cannot make compacts.” 

It is agreed by all authorities that 
“compacts” is a wider, a more extensive 
term than “treaty.” That provision was 
written into the Constitution as a matter 
of self-protection, in order that a dis- 
integrating process should not come into 
being. It was provided that a compact 
must be approved by Congress. Follow- 
ing through the years, an attempt was 
made by the courts to ascertain what the 
real intent was, which resulted in con- 
flicting precedents. Authorities from 
one university said, ““The language means 
just what it says.” One court wrote 
into its opinion an obiter dictum, saying, 
“It applies only to political matters.” 
But not so Judge Story. A man of pro- 
found learning, he wrote his commen- 
taries as soon as possible after this coun- 
try came into its own as a constitutional 
Republic. From the language which ap- 
pears at several places in the record, it 
is very clear that there is a distinction 
between cases in which consent is nec- 
essary and cases in which consent is 
merely appropriate or advisable. It is 
further clear, I repeat, that, if necessary 
and essential, then only such conditions 
may be imposed as are appropriate and 
are not violative of constitutional limi- 
tations. 

Yes, Mr, President, on the question of 
interest and concern, I say the Federal 
Government has an interest and con- 
cern in this matter in aiding the 15 or 
16 States to expand public education. 
The Federal Government should also be 
interested to see that, every time some 
constructive legislation is presented to 
the Congress, Congress is not swayed by 
synthetic thinking on irrelevant issues. 
Let it not be swayed from a right course 
by the injection into this case of the so- 
called civil-rights issue, and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, using quoted language, that is a 
mighty big “interest and concern.” 

At*the start my dominant purpose in 
asking congressional approval of the 
compact was to fulfill my obligation as 
a Senator of the United States. On the 
other hand, I respectfully submit that 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Oregon is, first, to abandon the right 
of Congress to approve compacts in im- 
portant fields when necessary or advis- 
able; and, second, in the event he is 
unable to weaken the Constitution along 
that line, he would absolutely violate the 
Constitution by asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to impose its judgment in a 
field in which the State jurisdiction is 
unquestioned. 

For the above reasons, Mr. President, 
I believe the Senate should reject the 
motion to refer House Joint Resolution 
334, and should thereafter give its ap- 
proval to the compact. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes of our time to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the course of the debate has 
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become quite involved in legal, technical 
discussion. It is not my purpose to fur- 
ther cloud the issue by an involved dis- 
cussion of legal points. I propose to 
speak for 10 minutes, and in that time 
to discuss as clearly and succinctly as 
possible the grounds upon which I base 
my opposition to the adoption of the res- 
olution, and my support of the motion 
to recommit offered by the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

In the first place, I oppose adoption of 
the resolution upon legal and constitu- 
tional grounds—upon the ground that 
there is no necessity for approval of the 
compact by Congress. As I said a few 
moments ago, in colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin, I be- 
lieve there are three sources of legal 
authority for the determination of this 
matter. 

One is the section of the Constitution 
which applies to this subject, namely, 
section 10 of article I. The second 
source of authority is the series of cases 
which have been decided upon the point 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The third is found in the com- 
pacts which have heretofore been ap- 
proved by the Congress. These, to my 
mind, are the only sources of legal au- 
thority which can lead the Congress to 
a determination of the question of its 
authority and power to approve the 
compact. I now say, in opposition to 
the very able argument which has been 
made by my good friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witey], that a study of these three 
sources of authority leaves no doubt that 
Congress is only required to approve a 
compact if it proposes in some way to 
invade a field of Federal authority. Ap- 
plying that test to this situation, we can 
reach only one conclusion. The pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the reso- 
lution agree upon one point, namely, 
that the field of State tax-supported 
education is the peculiar prerogative of 
the States. I can think of no States in 
the Union which would more ¥ealously 
or more zealously protect and defend 
that prerogative than would the very 
States which are now asking Congress 
to approve this compact. The powers of 
the States and of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been separated. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
said again and again that the field of 
education falls within those powers 
separated to the States. That being 
true, when States propose to establish 
or maintain schools, I think it follows 
logically that they are not attempting 
to invade any field of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Upon that test it seems to me 
to be clear that there is no necessity for 
approval of the compact: and if there is 
no necessity for such approval, then 
there certainly is no authority for the 
Congress to approve this compact. 

The inconsistency of the position of 
the proponents was very clearly demon- 
strated yesterday in the exchange be- 
tween the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], who now occupies 
the chair, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. THomas]. They ar- 
gued at some length over the details of 
an amendment to this compact which 
had been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New York, when both had 
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or would admit that Congress could not 
in the first instance limit the power. of 
the States in the field of education. 

A second inconsistency will appear 
if the motion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] is defeated. If the res- 
olution is not recommitted, and the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon comes before this 
body for decision, we shall see the pro- 
ponents of the measure, who now say 
that there is some power or authority of 
Congress which demands approval of the 
compact, take the reverse position, and 
they will say that Congress has abso- 
lutely no authority in the field of local 
or State tax-supported education. The 
argument inconsistent with that now ad- 
vanced for approval of the compact will 
be made upon every amendment which 
is proposed to the compact, if the mo- 
tion to recommit is not agreed to. 

Mr. President, I now want to turn my 
attention to the argument of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty] that the compact should be ap- 
proved as a matter of advisability. That 
is another way of saying that it should 
be approved as a matter of policy. With 
all due regard for my very good friend, 
I cannot remember that in his argument 
he stated whether he believed that the 
compact. legally required the approval of 
Congress. 

Mr.. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Again we come to a ques- 
tion of definition of terms. 'The Senator 
used the word “required,” in the sense of 
being mandatory. If we read the lan- 
guage of the amendment in the Con- 
stitution and read the articles written by 
the professor of Yale University, and 
other articles submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, we shall 
find that there is a disagreement as to 
whether all compacts are required to have 
consent. It will be found that there are 
only certain compacts which require con- 
sent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary pur- 
pose? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have an 
understanding with the Senator that the 
time he is consuming shall be taken from 
his time and not from our time. 

Mr. WILEY. I supposed I should be 
kind enough to answer the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). One minute has already 
been used by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin out of the time of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I am sure that in my inter- 
rogation of the Senator—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin whatever 
time may be necessary to answer the 
statement of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WILEY. I want to get back to 
the position which the Senator has taken 
in his statement, which, in my opinion, 
is simply that if and when it is not man- 
datorily required that consent be had, 
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there should be no consent. 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. I say that if there ever 
Was a case in which we cannot distin- 
guish between what the opponents are 
contending for, it is this case, because, 
while they say it is not essential to have 
consent, they then proceed to say, “But 
we can impose conditions.” The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has agreed with me 
this afternoon that if consent is not es- 
sential, we cannot impose conditions. 
The Senator from Oregon has quoted au- 
thorities on both sides of the question. 
He has been very free about that. He 
has quoted reports from Yale University 
interpreting the constitutional provision 
to the effect that the language means 
just what it says and that there is no 
leeway. Then he quotes decisions to the 
effect that there are cases in which the 
consent of Congress is not needed. Then 
he says there are other cases in which 
consent is needed, and that we can im- 
pose any condition desired. He forgets 
the language which says, “unless it is 
appropriate, or if it does not transgress 
constitutional limitations.” 

Mr. President, I thought I had a clear 
understanding with the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky as to his position. 
Do I correctly understand that he means 
to reverse what he said this afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Kentucky speaking on his 
own time, or on the time of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
time to him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
time to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 3 minutes re- 
maining in which to conclude his re- 
marks. 

Mr. COOPER. I have not reversed or 
changed my position at any time during 
this argument. I want to pass from the 
very short discussion of my position on 
the legal aspects of the subject to the 
question raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin concerning the ad- 
visability of approving this compact. 
He bases his argument in part upon the 
necessity of approval of the compact to 
aid a particular school, Meharry College. 

I pointed out in my argument a few 
days ago that Congress could confer no 
power on the States which they did not 
already possess under their own laws. 
If they possess the power under law to 
appropriate and help the school which 
has been so often referred to, as well as 
other schools, they can appropriate 
money and help them without the ap- 
proval of Congress. If they do not pos- 
sess the power, Congress cannot supply 
the deficiency. I would like to see this 
school aided and believe that the States 
have the right to enter into a compact to 
aid without our approval. I do not be- 
lieve that my objection made to the ap- 
proval of the compact is simply a tech- 
nical or legalistic argument. I oppose it 
as a matter of policy, as my distinguished 
friend the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin supports it as a matter of policy. I 
oppose it because I believe it is bad policy 
for the Congress to suggest or assume 
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that the Federal Government has the 
power to interfere in the field of local, 
State-supported educational institutions. 

There is a trend in this country today 
toward the centralization of power in the 
Federal Government. We have seen the 
progressive steps taken in localizing 
power in the Federal Government. We 
have seen it in the interpretation of the 
commerce clause, and in the interpreta- 
tion of other sections of the Constitution. 

I do not deny or question that some 
of the progressive steps that have been 
taken were needed, but I do oppose the 
extension of any Federal power in the 
field of State tax-supported education. 
It has been chiefly upon that ground that 
I have opposed the approval of the com- 
pact, and that I oppose any of the 
amendments which are offered. 

I should like to speak for a moment— 
and then I shall close—upon the ques- 
tion raised about civil rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. May I have 1 minute 
more? 

Mr. MORSE. 
minute more. 

Mr. COOPER. I said Monday that the 
questions which have been raised in this 
debate will probably be raised again when 
the civil rights matters are presented 
directly to the Senate, and when they 
are presented, so far as I am concerned 
I intend to consider them in the light of 
their constitutionality under present de- 
cisions of the Court, or under a reason- 
able interpretation of the Constitution. 

I believe always that inequalities and 
injustices can only be corrected in legal 
and constitutional ways. I will not vote 
for political measures. The law and the 
Constitution are always the protectors of 
individual liberties and rights. The chief 
matter for the determination of this body 
in respect to the pending resolution re- 
lates to the preservation of the division 
of powers between the States and the 
Federal Government, and particularly in 
the field of local education. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in my 
opinion the subject before the Senate 
has been fully debated, and temperately, 
and I shall continue to debate it tem- 
perately, and in the hope that I may 
bring out some things which have not 
been mentioned, or which have not been 
mentioned as fully as I should like to 
have them considered by the Members 
of the Senate. 

In the first place, I call attention to 
the fact that any action referring the 
House joint resolution to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary cannot be 
construed in the favorable light of the 
Congress having decided that no au- 
thority exists in it or no necessity exists 
for the submission to it of this particular 
compact, for the giving of its consent. 
That follows from two facts, first, that 
the House of Representatives passed on 
the question; and I hope Senators have 
read the arguments made in the House, 
particularly by three Members of the 
House, Representative MARCANTONIO, 
Representative Isacson, and Representa- 
tive PowEL,. The same questions were 
raised, and the House has decided—and 
certainly it has as much authority to 


I yield the Senator 1 
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decide this question as has the Senate 
of the United States—that it should ap- 
prove the compact, and it has done so by 
a vote, as I recall, of about 5 to 1. 

Likewise, when the matter has come to 
the floor of the Senate for debate, while 
there is one Senator, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], who has taken his stand pecu- 
liarly and solely on the legal question, 
as I have understood him, there are 
others who have made it quite apparent 
in their arguments that they feel that 
this particular measure should not be 
approved in its present form because 
they believe that if and when approved it 
should carry attached to it a nonsegre- 
gation condition. 

I remember in particular the very 
forceful and firm argument on that point 
made by the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer]. Surely he was speak- 
ing out of his conviction, if not upon 
his experience, and the Senate will re- 
call that he made it very clear that he 
felt that the only way in which an Amer- 
ican institution of higher learning could 
properly be conducted as he saw it under 
real American and democratic philosophy 
was not only under a policy of nonseg- 
regation, but that that policy should go 
down, as he put it, to the very level of 
girls of the two races occuping the same 
room while they attended the institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

So, Mr. President, we do not have the 
favorable situation in which anyone 
could reasonably argue that the refusal 
of the Senate to take jurisdiction and to 
approve this very useful, this highly 
constructive compact, was an expression 
of the Congress to the affirmative effect 
that it was not mecessary or proper for 
the Congress to consider and give its 
consent or its disapproval to this par- 
ticular compact. 

I think that is one point that is so 
crystal clear that it must be fully under- 
stood at this time that the adoption of 
the motion to refer would not only be 
the death knell insofar as the oppor- 
tunity of passage of the joint resolution 
is concerned, but that it would also be 
the death knell of any possible construc- 
tion, on the part of any person whomso- 
ever, that the Congress of the United 
States had taken an affirmative position 
in this matter to the effect that it could 
not give consent and should not give 
consent to this particular compact for 
the reason that it had no jurisdiction to 
do so, and that there was no necessity for 
it so doing. 

Mr. President, I intend to speak only 
briefly on the legal aspects of the mat- 
ter; and I may say, in passing, that I 
am sorry there is not a larger number of 
Senators present. I think it is highly 
regrettable that, in the hour just ap- 
proaching the time when a vote will be 
had on this important matter, many Sen- 
ators who have not participated in the 
discussions up to this time, and have not 
been present during the debate, still re- 
main away, and must vote without hear- 
ing the arguments on this subject, which 
is of vital importance to an area of this 
Nation containing nearly 11,000,000 
members of the Negro race, and con- 
taining some 35,000,000 white people. 
I say to the Senate that while the racial 
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question has been injected by those who 
oppose the pending measure as a prin- 
cipal issue, it by no means should be so 
considered, because the full develop- 
ment of the educational opportunities 
of the white youth of the South are in- 
volved, and that involves a great many 
more citizens, in number, and the op- 
portunity of many more youths, than is 
true with reference to the members of 
the Negro race, important as the com- 
pact is to them. 

Coming down to the legal question, I 
wish briefiy to recite, so that the REcorp 
can clearly show, these factors: First, 
that an able subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary sat and heard 
this matter; that this very question, the 
question of the necessity of the compact 
being given the consent of the Congress, 
was one of the issues presented to them, 
and that the able members of the sub- 
committee, which consisted of the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
and the former Solicitor General of the 
United States, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. McGratH]—and I think I 
am not betraying any secret when I say, 
Mr. President, that they entered into 
this investigation disinclined to support 
the compact—both came out with the 
feeling that here was a compact which 
required consent, and their positions have 
been well shown. The position of the 
Senator from Wisconsin has been fully 
stated in the ReEcorD, and I think his 
legal experience and ability entitle his 
opinion to be considered and heard with 
just as much respect as that of any other 
Senator in this body. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Before the Senator 
goes into the legal aspects of the matter, 
I want to read into the Recorp exactly 
what the Constitution provides in the 
latter part of section 10 of article I. Ido 
not see how the language can be mis- 
understood, and I wonder if the Senator 
knows how it can be misunderstood: 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 


gress, * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State. 


This is a compact between several 
States. Why does not the compact come 
absolutely within the inhibition of the 
Constitution? The compact must be ap- 
proved by Congress or consented to by 
the Congress. The language is unmis- 
takable; it is clear. We might as well 
disregard everything else contained in 
the Constitution if we disregard this 
plain language. It is the plainest lan- 
guage I have ever read: 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 


gress, * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee, and I think he is sound 
in the position which he has taken. 

Continuing with my argument, not 
only do we have an affirmative holding on 
this matter to the effect that the consent 
of Congress is required to the compact by 
the two distinguished Senators, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin and the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and affirmative ac- 
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tion upon their findings by a large ma- 
jority of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but I call attention to the fact that this 
precise matter was referred to the At- 
torney General, and that the opinion of 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Mr. Peyton Ford, as printed in the report 
of the committee to accompany the Sen- 
ate bill, shows clearly what he and his 
associates found and what he reported to 
the committee. 

Mr. President, the question is, Shall 
we, who are tied up here in the course of 
debating many, many matters and hear- 
ing others before committees, allow our 
horseback opinions to be held as of 
greater weight and of sounder validity 
than the opinion of the Department of 
Justice of the United States, after a ref- 
erence to the men who serve the Nation 
there peculiarly in the field of law, and 
who have ample time and facilities to 
pursue a subject and to return a sound 
and satisfactory opinion which is en- 
titled to great weight? I simply read 
this wording out of the report, from a 
letter signed by Mr. Peyton Ford, and I 
think the wording is so clear on this point 
that it requires no amplification by me: 

It appears that it is necessary for the States 
to obtain the consent of the Congress in order 
that the compact may have validity in ac- 
cordance with article I, section 10, paragraph 
8, of the Constitution. 


Citing Virginia v. Tennessee (148 U. S. 
503 (1893)). 

The very case, peculiarly, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, upon which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon have predicated their argu- 
ment which comes to the exactly oppo- 
site conclusion, as stated by them, that 
no consent is necessary. The Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
found to the other effect; not that it was 
advisable, not that it was possible, not 
that it was permissible, but—I read 
again: . 

It appears that it is mecessary for the 
States to obtain the consent of the Congress 
in order that the compact may have va- 
lidity— 


Not security from attack, not the mere 
assurance that they can proceed safely, 
but in order that it may have validity, 
and therefore be made the basis of any 
legal procedure or program. 

The third point I want to make is that 
I have consulted the trustees of Meharry 
Medical College. Whatever as been said 
in the present debate has all been to one 
effect with reference to Meharry; that it 
is a fine institution, that it is carrying 
one-half or more of the load of educa- 
tion of Negro youth in medicine and in 
dentistry in this Nation, that it has been 
created by the gifts of many people and 
foundations for the serving of the mem- 
bers of the Negro race, and that it is do- 
ing a grand job. Now, just as this com- 
pact happened to take substantial form 
and to be sent here by the Governors, an 
offer came from the trustees of Meharry, 
backed by the foundations which have 
been making it possible for Meharry to 
operate for the last 10 years by paying 
the deficits; and that offer is that this 
institution be turned over to the South- 
ern States for operation out of Southern 
States’ tax moneys because—and I say it 
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is only right and just that this should be 
done—because the great majority of the 
youth who are educated there come from 
the Southern States. 

I have in my hand and I offer for the 
Recorp a letter from Hon. T. Graham 
Hall, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Meharry Medical College, a distin- 
guished southern citizen who lives at 
Nashville, Tenn., a letter which makes it 
crystal clear that unless the consent of 
the Congress is obtained to the compact 
tragedy will fall upon Meharry College 
and upon those 500 students who are now 
domiciled there and those others who 
hope to enter there, including students 
not only from the Southland but about 
36 percent of them, asI recall, from other 
parts of our Nation, and a small per- 
centage of them from foreign nations 
where there is no opportunity afforded 
for members of the Negro race to receive 
such training. 

I read the letter for the REcorpD so that 
Senators may realize that a vote to kill 
the compact is a vote to kill Meharry, and 
so that they may be prepared to assume 
the responsibility for taking such action 
if in their judgment it should be taken. 
It is addressed to me, dated May 8, and 
is as follows: 

My Dear Senator: I am writing you this 
letter in order that there may be no miscon- 
ception about the pending proposal of Me- 
harry Medical College to the Southern States. 
Meharry Medical College is, and always has 
been, operated exclusively for members of 
the Negro race. All of its property and its 


endowment is held in trust for the exclusive 
benefit of the Negro race, and the pending 


offer to convert this institution to a regional 
basis is expressly conditioned upon the agree- 
ment of the Southern States to continue the 
institution on its present standard and ex- 
clusively for the benefit of members of the 
Negro race. 


Mr. President, there could not be any 
clearer language than that. But I con- 
tinue: 


Under these circumstances, if the consent 
of Congress to the southern compact is con- 
ditioned upon, or in any way restricted, so 
as to prevent the operation of Meharry under 
the compact as an institution segregated for 
the exclusive benefit of Negroes, our proposal 
to the Southern States could not be accepted, 
since we are wholly without authority to turn 
over the property or the income from endow- 
ment in the absence of a binding legal obliga- 
tion from the Southern States requiring the 
continuance of Meharry as an institution de- 
voted exclusively to members of the Negro 
race. 


I hope Senators will listen to the next 
sentence, particularly Senators who are 
considering assuming the responsibility 
for sounding the death-knell of Meharry, 
and of the opportunity to members of the 
Negro race which is involved in its con- 
* tinued operation. 

As you know, Meharry must close its doors 
at the end of the present term unless con- 
gressional approval is obtained in such man- 
ner as not to interfere with the acceptance 
of the institution by the Southern States 


and its continuance as a segregated school 
for Negroes. 


I reread that sentence because it is so 
clear and affirmative, and its makes it so 
plain that the college will perish unless 
Congress gives its consent, without the 
inclusion of any condition of nonsegrega- 
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tion. Ido not believe that Senators will 
find it possible to read any other con- 
struction into that sentence: 

As you know, Meharry must close it doors 
at the end of the present term unless con- 
gressional approval is obtained in such man- 
ner as not to interfere with the acceptance of 
the institution by the Southern States and 
its continuance as a segregated school for 
Negroes. 

This is absolutely required in order to pre- 
serve the institution for the Negro. If seg- 
regation in favor of the Negro is prohibited, 
then the Southern States would be required 
to accept both white and colored students, 
and under present conditions, white students 
would completely crowd out Negro applicants 
on the basis of individual qualifications. 

Surely when this situation is explained to 
Congress, no reasonable person, knowing 
these conditions, could insist upon congres- 
sional consent being so conditioned as to 
defeat the only existing opportunity tor 
Negro medical and dental education in the 
South, and to destroy one of the only two 
such institutions in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

. T. GraHAM HALL, 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
Meharry Medical College. 


Mr. President, I do not think it is 
necessary to mention further the con- 
tents of this letter, which are so clear and 
self-explanatory. However, I wish to 
say for the benefit of the Recorp and of 
Senators who have open minds upon this 
matter and who want to make the clean, 
wholesome, sound, and just decision— 
and I believe that includes all Members 
of this body—that Meharry has survived 
as one of seven institutions which were 
attempted in this field by the South. It 
was singled out by the great foundations 
which had an interest in the Negro youth 
of the southland and of all the Nation, 
to be enlarged and made into a fine in- 
strumentality for the service of the Negro 
youth. It is the only such institution in 
the South. It has been singled out and 
supported for the past 10 years by such 
foundations as the General Education 
Board—the Rockefeller Foundation—the 
Carnegie Foundation, and the Russell 
Sage Foundation, because it offered the 
unique opportunity through which this 
great service could be rendered. 

Mr. President, that letter states the 
attitude of Meharry College. I come 
now, in the discussion of the legal ques- 
tion, to another phase of the subject. I 
hope Senators will listen. I would very 
greatly appreciate the courtesy of Sen- 
ators in listening to this statement, be- 
cause I think this is a vital question to 
the youth of their own States and to the 
cause of education in the Nation. It is 
inconceivable to me that the subject is 
unworthy at least of attention on the 
part of Members of the Senate. 

I discuss now briefly the question of 
whether or not this compact on regional 
education in the South was in the 
opinion of the attorneys who advised 
Meharry, who advised the boards, and 
who advised the Southern Governors, 
one which required the consent of Con- 
gress under section 10 of article I of the 
Constitution. 

It so happens that Mr. Cecil Sims, one 
of the fine attorneys of the South, whose 
home is at Nashville, whose record and 
reputation speak for themselves, and who 
is one of the best lawyers we have, was 
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in the city of Washington yesterday on 
business before the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. I had only a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the subject with him. I find that 
his research has been great, and that his 
conclusion is so strong as to the neces- 
sity of submission to and approval of 
this compact by Congress, that I asked 
him to tarry while I dictated this state- 
ment of his position from which I shall 
read. He, with other counsel, had made 
a careful study of the constitutional 
questions involved. I interpolate that I 
believe it was possible for them to make 
a much more careful study than it is 
possible for any of us to make in the 
pressure of a session of Congress—cer- 
tainly a more careful study than I have 
been able to make. 

It is his strong belief that the consent 
of Congress to this compact is necessary 
to its validity, just as stated by the 
Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Peyton 
Ford, and that the courts will so hold 
when the question reaches them. 

Following the same line of reasoning 
as that stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Witey], Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
during this debate, Mr. Sims called my 
attention to the fact that under this 
compact there is created for the par- 
ticipating States no mere private pro- 
prietary right in other States, but in- 
stead a greatly extended field of public 
governmental activity through the en- 
largement and extension of a well rec- 
ognized governmental function, that of 
public education, over which the States 
have exclusive control within their cwn 
boundaries. 


Under this compact— 
Mr. Sims says— 


each participating State will be obligated 
to supply money raised by State taxation 
to a regional board of control, to be spent, 
in the discretion of that regional board of 
control, in the operation of a joint govern- 
mental institution located in another State 
beyond the reach of its courts, beyond the 
reach of its executive action. The admin- 
istrative agency spending its tax money and 
administering the institution will be com- 
posed of representatives of all the participat- 
ing States, not solely its own representatives. 
The joint operation will be for the benefit 
not solely of its own youth, but equally 
for the youth of the other States participat- 
ing. The employment of personnel, the 
payment of salaries, the maintenance of 
discipline, the granting of degrees, and the 
establishment and carrying out of policies 
essentially governmental in character, will 
all be through joint machinery created by 
all the States, drawing its authority from 
each of them. 


This is the conclusion of his statement: 


How can it be said that such a procedure 
does not clearly enlarge and also place on 
an extraterritorial basis the scope of the 
governmental activities and functions of 
each of the affected States in the field of 
education? 


In addition to that point, Mr. Sims 
called attention to another fact. I my- 
self had mentioned this before I had seen 
him. I remember that in a colloquy the 
other day I mentioned the point that 
there is a case of first impression made 
here, not only because the fleld of joint 
education is entered, but also because for 
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the first time an organization is created 
covering such a large part of the Na- 
tion, including 15 States, an organiza- 
tion created under a compact by the 
specific terms of which there might easily 
operate machinery under which one 
State participating in a particular ven- 
ture might not even be contiguous to the 
other States which were operating in the 
same venture. In the colloquy the other 
day I mentioned the possibility, for ex- 
ample, of States such as Florida and 
West Virginia, both of which have min- 
eral interests, working together under 
the compact in the establishment of a 
school of mines. At the present time 
there is no such school in the Southland. 

I mentioned another possibility under 
the compact. Mr. Sims mentioned it, 
and stated that it had always caused 
him much concern. Under the com- 
pact not every State of the 15 will neces- 
sarily participate in the entire venture. 
The compact provides, as did the Con- 
stitution of the United States when it 
was first suggested back in 1787, that a 
smaller number than the total may come 
in, the requirement being that the com- 
pact shall not be effective until at least 
6 States, through their legislatures, have 
given it their approval. It might 
easily be possible, in fact it is both pos- 
sible and probable, that coming under 
this compact would be States—and this 
would be the case with my own State of 
Florida, in the event that Georgia and 
Alabama did not come in—which would 
be entirely remote from, and not ad- 
joining, any other State within the com- 
pact. There is a point so completely 
new and, in the opinion of Mr. Sims, so 
completely dangerous that he felt that 
that point alone, even without the ex- 
istence of the other point already men- 
tioned, required the submission of this 
compact to the Congress. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of the 
attitude of counsel in the matter. I my- 
self have not had a chance to make any 
particular research in this connection; 
obviously that is impossible. I would be 
perfectly willing to let the matter rest 
on the basis I have just stated. But Mr. 
Sims, when away from his office, and 
without any authorities available to him, 
was able to give me references to several 
different cases which he said were among 
those which, in his mind and in the mind 
of other eminent counsel, had raised the 
question to such a degree that they felt 
that certainly the strongest case was 
made for the requirement of the Consti- 
tution that compacts of this type, in- 
cluding this particular compact, should 
be submitted to the Congress for its ap- 
proval or disapproval. I shall not out- 
line all the arguments he mentioned or 
all the citations he gave; but one of them 
is based on a recent article by a profes- 
sor at the University of Indiana, as set 
forth in the Indiana Law Journal for 
1940-41, at page 209. That article lays 
down various constitutional questions 
arising under compacts; and one which 
is mentioned at the bottom of page 209 
of the article is in the field— 

(4) Of attempting to achieve extrater- 
ritoriality. 

Mr. President, Senators will remember, 
of course, that one of the grounds cited 
by Mr. Sims was his feeling that under 
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this set-up there was no question in the 
world that an enlargement of the pres- 
ent activity in education by the various 
States was certainly accomplished by 
this set-up, and that as to every State 
participating in a given institution, it 
would be an extraterritorial activity, ex- 
cept in the case of the one State within 
whose boundaries the particular institu- 
tion would be set up. Mr. Sims called 
attention to that fact as coming from a 


student of the law whose opinions are. 


entitled to great respect, and he referred 
to it as one of the things that had caused 
him great concern. 

He also told me, let me say briefly, 
about a reported court case in New York. 
I shall give the citation. Anyone who 
wishes to ascertain the details of that 
case should read it. I am frank to state 
that I have not had an opportunity to 
read it. It is to be found in Miscella- 
neous Reports of New York, volume 115, 
page 351. AsI have said, I have not had 
an opportunity to read it. It is the case 
of City of New York against Wilcox. In 
that case the question presented—as I 
understand from Mr. Sims; and again 
I state that I have not read the case— 
was one of the validity of a compact be- 
tween the States of New Jersey and New 
York with respect to the setting up of a 
joint harbor commission or authority 
by which, by the combined personnel 
furnished by the two States, certain tax 
moneys were to be spent. In that deci- 
sion in which Mr. Sims states there is a 
careful and full delineation of this whole 
matter and of the questions contained 
therein—there is, he said, a recital of the 
fact that but for the fact that Congress 
had been given the chance to pass upon 
that compact and but for the further 
fact that Congress had consented to it, 
the compact would have had to fall, and 
that such ruling was made by the courts 
of the State of New York. 

I should like to refer to another mat- 
ter which has caused me trouble. Be- 
fore I do so, I wish to state that Mr. 
Sims says this is a very active question. 
He called my attention to the fact that 
the Iast issue of the Law Journal of 
Vanderbilt University contained a schol- 
arly article on it, and the last issue of 
the Law Journal of the University of 
Virginia had another article on it, and 
it has been an interesting subject, in 
respect to which there is great division 
of opinion because of the fact that there 
have been no recent cases and that the 
multiplicity of situations which arise 
under our compiex modern life so greatly 
exceeds the matters which have been 
submitted to the courts and have been 
passed upon by the courts. I call at- 
tention to that point in’ passing. But 
here is one of the things which caused 
me the greatest concern, and I ask Sen- 
ators who are lawyers to follow this 
matter with particular closeness, since 
I think it involves a point which they 
cannot pass over lightly, because it in- 
volves a hazard as to what would hap- 
pen in this particular matter—a hazard 
which cannot be ignored, because this 
point is raised in a brief written by a 
lawyer who is now a distinguished mem- 
ber of the United States Supreme Court, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, but who at the 
time he wrote the article was a law pro- 
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fessor at Harvard Law School, and he 
wrote the article in conjunction with the 
then dean of the Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Landis. 

I shall not attempt to read all of what 
is said in the article; but I point out 
that on pages 694 and 695 of the Yale 
Law Journal, volume 34, will be found 
the article to which I advert. I shall 
read one paragraph from the text and 
one from the notes. I think they would 
cause any reasonable iawyer who was 
considering the question of whether a 
client who came to him for advice should 
in such a case insist upon obtaining the 
consent of Congress, to decide in the af- 
firmative, and to decide that he could 
not possibly approve the set up without 
having such a submission made and 
without having an affirmative finding 
by the Congress in the matter—in other 
words, a decision by Congress that it 
would give consent to the compact. 

I shall not read all of the historical 
references at the beginning of the article, 
but I begin with a paragraph near the 
bottom of page 694: 

Historically the consent of Congress, as a 
prerequisite to the validity of agreements 
by States, appears as the republican trans- 
formation of the needed approval by the 
Crown. 


Previously he had shown that the ap- 
proval by the Crown was called for 
when the Colonies had agreements or 
compacts of this kind. 

I read further: 

But the Constitution plainly had two very 
practical objectives in view in conditioning 
agreement by States upon consent of Con- 
gress. 


Mr. President, these are not my words; 
these are the words of a gentleman who 
is now a very distinguished member of 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
these are the two questions which he says 
were in his mind and are to be kept in 
mind under this particular provision of 
the Constitution, when it is measured 
against the validity of any particular 
compact: 

For only Congress is the appropriate organ 
for determining what arrangements between 
States might fall within the prohibited class 
of treaty, alliance, or confederation, and 
what arrangements come within the permis- 
Sive class of agreement or compact. 


I pause to remark—and I think that 
all Senators who are lawyers know this 
is the case—that this particular section 
of article I of the Constitution com- 
pletely prohibits the entering by one 
State with another into anything which 
would be regarded as a treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, but does permit States 
to enter into agreements or compacts, 
subject to the consent of Congress. 

I read further: 

But even the permissive agreements— 


The first question he has raised is that 
there is no authority anywhere except in 
the Congress to decide whether a particu- 
lar compact lies within the treaty field 
or the compact field. This statement is 
made by a present member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and 
again I call attention to the fact that 
nothing so sweeping has ever been en- 
tered into between States and has 
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reached the Congress, even as between 
States adjoining one another, much less 
as between States 15 in number and com- 
prising a large part of the Nation, as is 
the case in respect to this compact. 

Now his second point: 

But even the nermissive agreements may 
affect the interests of States other than 
those parties to the agreement. The na- 
tional and not merely a regional interest 
may be involved. Therefore, Congress must 
exercise national supervision through its 
power to grant or withhold consent, or to 
grant it under appropriate conditions. The 
framers thus astutely created— 


This is Mr. Frankfurter speaking— 

The framers thus astutely created a mech- 
anism of legal control over affairs that are 
projected beyond State lines and yet may 
not call for, nor be capable of, national 
treatment. They allowed interstate adjust- 
ments but duly safeguarded the national 
interest. 


I close my quotation from the text. 
But now I read from a note to the same 
article note No. 37, at the bottom of page 
695. I hope the Members of the Senate 
who are lawyers will listen to this, be- 
cause they know as well as I the import 
of the question as to wha: is self-execut- 
ing and what is not. It is one of the 
things that come forward to plague us 
lawyers as practical legal business comes 
across our desks and is required by us to 
be submitted to the courts in order that 
what may or may not be our opinion may 
be subjected to careful scrutiny by the 
courts before a structure is created upon 
which commitments are to be made and 
moneys expended. I quote this note, as 
follows: 

There is no self-executing test differen- 
tiating “compact” from “treaty.” 


I interject the thought, made clear by 
the note, there is only one place where 
the determination can be made as to 
what is a treaty and what is a compact, 
and that is here in the Congress of 
the United States. Mr. President, that 
sounds like good law to me. It sounds 
like good common sense. And what is 
more to the point, it so appeals to the 
sound judgment and the legally educated 
mind of Mr. Justice Frankfurter that he 
puts it in his own article. I continue to 
read: 

Story and other writers have attempted 
an analytical classification. See Story, Con- 
stitution. (5th ed. 1891, secs. 1402-1405.) 
The attempt is bound to go shipwreck— 


Here we have an expression from one 
who is at the present a member of the 
United States Supreme Court to the ef- 
fect that any attempt to say what is a 
treaty or what is a compact or to fix gen- 
eral standards to determine which is 
which, is “bound to go shipwreck.” 

The attempt is bound to go shipwreck, for 
we are in a fleld— 


Listen to this, Mr. President— 


we are in afield in which political judg- 
ment is, to say the least, one of the impor- 
tant factors. 


What he is saying there is that the 
judgment of Senators of the United 
States and Representatives of the United 
States as Members of the Congress is 
recognized in the Constitution as being 
an important factor in the decision as 
to whether any submitted compact in the 
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first instance is a compact or a treaty, 
and, in the second instance, whether it 
is wise in the protection of the interests 
of all the people that such compact shall 
be approved. I quote again: 

The considerations that led the Supreme 
Court to leave Congress the determination 
of what constitutes a republican form of 


government as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion— 


Citing various cases— 


are equally controlling in leaving to Con- 
gress to circumscribe the area of agreement 
open to the States. 


Mr. President, there are some good 
lawyers in this body who have been 
called upon to pass upon serious matters 
affecting investments, affecting impor- 
tant financial plans and programs. 
There is not one of them who has ever 
been called upon to pass upon a matter 
more serious than this, because here is 
a matter that will require the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars of public 
funds’ of the States affected, upon the 
hope and the belief that a sound sub- 
stantial foundation has been built, and 
it is a matter also which deeply touches 
the health and the future properity and 
opportunity of the people of a large part 
of our Nation, and when I say “people” 
I do not mean only the Negro people; I 
mean the white people and all the people. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think 
you would want to have a better guide- 
post than this, and I do not have the 
slightest idea that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kentucky, sound as 
he is of conscience and conviction, fine 
a lawyer as I am sure he is, or the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon, 
as to whom the same remarks are ap- 
plicable, would for one single solitary 
moment consider giving the go-ahead 
signal to clients coming to him and ask- 
ing, “Can we safely and with the assur- 
ance of approval by the courts if this 
matter is attacked, go ahead in this 
vital matter, without the submission to 
Congress and the procuring of the con- 
sent of Congress to this compact?” I 
think that is the answer, and I do not 
believe that any Senator here will come 
to any other conclusion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Flor- 
ida a moment ago mentioned the finan- 
cial obligations of the respective States 
which might enter into the compact. 
The thought occurred to me as I lis- 
tened to the able argument made by the 
Senator, whether or not there would be 
any question of the authority or the 
power of the States to appropriate money 
for the purpose of carrying on the edu- 
cational activities involved in the com- 
pact. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam grateful for the 
question of the Senator. My answer 
would be that there certainly is question 
as to the authority of these States to 
appropriate money to be spent beyond 
the boundaries of their State in a public 
venture in which they join with other 
States, and that nobody will know until 
the State courts have passed upon it 
with finality, whether or not that au- 
thority exists. 
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I remind the Senator that this ques- 
tion can be raised, not just in one forum, 
not just in one set of courts or system of 
courts, but in the courts of any of the 15 
States affected as well as in the courts 
of the United States. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, good lawyer as he 
is, I know would never even dream in his 
remotest dreams of approving a set-up 
as uncertain and as indefinite as this 
for the investment of huge sums of 
money used by a private plant, much less 
for the going through all the intricacies 
of submission to legislatures for the se- 
curing of special appropriations, and 
with the knowledge that each or any of 
them might be subjected to rigid, dras- 
tic legal tests on this ground, namely, 
that the States have not asked and Se- 
cured the consent of Congress, to secure 
which the Constitution says they must 
get the consent of Congress before they 
can operate with validity under it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I believe I recognize the 
validity of the argument made by the 
Senator. However, I was wondering, 
even though the Senate approved the 
compact, what authority under their re- 
spective constitutions the States would 
have even then to appropriate money, 
for instance, for the construction of a 
university, we will say, outside the par- 
ticular State appropriating the money. 

The thought occurred to me that au- 
thority certainly would have to be found 
in the constitution of the State itself be- 
fore money could be appropriated for 
the construction of a university outside 
the State. At least, that is my under- 
standing of our own constitution in 
Illinois. I was wondering whether or not 
the Senator had made an examination of 
the respective constitutions of the vari- 
ous States that are parties to the com- 
pact to determine whether or not each 
State would have the power to appro- 
priate money even though the Senate 
agreed to a compact of this kind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the ques- 
tion of the Senator. I have not made 
any such search, I have procured a copy 
from the Legislative Reference Bureau 
of all the constitutional and general 
statutory provisions on education of each 
of the affected States, and they are 
printed in the report of the hearings. 

I have also discussed the problem with 
the attorneys affected. They have called 
to my attention the fact that, in the first 
place, there is no question about the ex- 
clusive authority of the States in the 
field of public education within their 
own limits. They have also called at- 
tention to the fact that there have been 
repeated instances, which have been un- 
questioned, in which appropriations 
have been made by various States for the 
doing of incidental things which fall 
far short of a program like this, of mak- 
ing a capital investment for the send- 
ing of students to schools which are 
without their boundaries. ; 

I should like to advert to the point 
made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] yesterday afternoon. He at- 
tempted to bring up as an argument for 
the defeat of the compact the fact that 
the State of West Virginia sent sertain 
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medical students to the University of 
Virginia Medical School under an agree- 
ment for their training to be compensat- 
ed for as between the two States. I should 
like to call attention to the fact that 
there are.many such instances. They 
have not been challenged. But they fall 
far short of the program under this com- 
pact being simply situations in which a 
fixed sum of money is paid without any 
joint proprietary situation being created, 
or without any joint operating responsi- 
bility being created, but simply as a mat- 
ter of one State paying another State 
for education in the facilities already 
existing in the second State and sending 
youths from the first State which has 
no facilities for education in the particu- 
larly desired field. That is a far cry 
from this situation in which there is to 
be spent not just a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but many millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Frankness compels me 
to admit that I have not had opportunity 
to make any exhaustive examination of 
the legal proposition which I submitted 
to the Senator a moment ago. I thought, 
in view of the importance of the question, 
that perhaps some Senator had made a 
careful examination of the power of the 
respective States to appropriate money 
for the purposes referred to in the com- 
pact. I undertook to say that under the 
program a considerable amount of 
money would be required from each 
State. Obviously, as the Senator stated 


a moment ago, we can do only what is 
within the limitations and the powers 
laid down in the respective States with 


regard to spending money. Whether 
any State would be permitted to spend 
money outside its own boundaries for 
the establishment of a university in an- 
other State, without direct authority and 
power lodged in the constitution of the 
State, I seriously doubt. I am merely 
handing down a curbstone opinion. 
Such opinions are sometimes good and 
sometimes bad. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course those 
questions exist. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that the Governors and the State 
officials who are cooperating in the 
matter think they have the authority, 
and they realize that they are likely to 
be subjected to suits; but if they are 
subjected to suits on that account they 
will, by obtaining the consent of Con- 
gress without nonsegregation conditions, 
have gotten rid of at least two questions 
which they regard as much more im- 
portant, one being the question of 
whether the consent of Congress is re- 
quired and, secondly, the question of non- 
segregation, because if the consent of 
Congress be given without limitations 
against segregation, then under the laws 
prevailing in the various States there 
certainly cannot be raise 1 the question 
as to whether they have the right to go 
outside of their own limits for the pur- 
pose provided for in the compact which 
i: already legal under their own law. 

Mr. President, I go next to the prac- 
tical questions which are involved. The 
first practical question has to do with 
the legal questions involved, because 
every question of law must be construed 
against the facts of the particular case. 
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I have already read a letter from the 
trustees of Meharry College, but I want 
to repeat in the Recorp the fact that 
it is a great institution in which an 
enormous amount of money has already 
been invested by benefactors who have 
found it a good and satisfactory outlet 
to them for the creation of better facil- 
ities for the education of the youth of 
the Negro race in medicine, dentistry, 
and nursing. I am not advised as to 
the full amount which has been invested. 
The record shows that $10,000,000 has 
been invested by the General Education 
Board and that additional millions have 
been invested by the other two great 
foundations and by other donors. The 
record does not show what was originally 
invested by the Meharry brothers who, 
by the way, as I recall, were from the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]; nor does the record 
show how much was invested by the 
Methodist Church, which was the origi- 
nal sponsoring agency. But the fact is 
that the whole investment represents an 
activity which has been established ex- 
clusively for members of the Negro race. 
The trustees who now have charge are 
in deed and in fact trustees to see that 
nothing shall possibly occur which would 
defeat the objective of the donors in the 
establishment of this great institution 
for the serving of members of the Negro 
race, 

So, from the standpoint of the trus- 
tees and the standpoint of the boards 
which are affected, there is, of course, 
the very grave question as to whether 
they shall be safe in proceeding. They 
have answered by saying that they will 
proceed if the consent of Congress be 
given. They proceed on no other basis, 
so far as we know. It is shown by the 
record that 10 years ago the condition 
was imposed that they would, out of 
their various sources of revenue, pro- 
vide for deficits from year to year in the 
operation of the institution, provided 
that before the end of this school year 
there should be found some way of per- 
magnently supporting the institution, 
principally out of tax funds, either Fed- 
eral or State. Last year, as shown by 
the record, the deficit was $352,000, and 
it has been shown that the operating 
deficit, paid as it has been out of the en- 
dowment principal, has been so large it 
has materially impaired the endowment 
fund. So the trustees have that in mind 
when they lay down the condition that 
if and when their offer is accepted it be 
accepted after congressional consent to 
this compact and under a situation in 
which there will not be a question exist- 
ing as to whether the Southern States 
can send southern white boys to displace 
the Negro boys from their opportunity 
for training at Meharry. The record 
also shows that large numbers of white 
boys, never out of the South, have come 
to Meharry and to Howard University 
and have sought to displace the oppor- 
tunities of the Negro youth at those two 
institutions. At Meharry the policy has 
been adhered to that no white youth can 
be educated there, because if that prac- 
tice were ever started, now that competi- 
tive conditions are so difficult, the op- 
portunities for Negroes would be largely 
eliminated. 
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The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] yesterday afternoon called 
attention in his argument to the fact 
that the record shows, and it does so 
show, that if the same kind of average 
standard for admission had been ad- 
hered to in Meharry that was adhered 
to throughout the Nation, only 5 out of 
103 members of the freshman class of 
1947 would be Negroes and the balance 
would be white boys. All who were ad- 
mitted had to pass the minimum stand- 
ards, of course. 

I have called attention to this point 
simply so that it may be clearly under- 
stood that the trustees who have a heavy 
responsibility resting upon their shoul- 
ders and consciences have felt that they 
cannot safely make this proposal or go 
through with it except upon the two- 
fold condition which is so clearly stated 
in the letter which I have read today 
from the president of the board of trus- 
tees, that condition being, first, that the 
compact be consented to by the Con- 
gress; secondly that the question of con- 
sent shall be handled in such a way 
with regard to racial segregation that 
the Negroes may continue to have these 
facilities which were established and 
paid for by their benefactors and that 
their rights may be carefully and firmly 
preserved. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
question from the standpoint of the 
States, I call attention to the fact that if 
the trustees of Meharry and if the Foun- 
dations were ready to go ahead on a trial 
basis—and they have not indicated that 
they are so ready, at least insofar as Me- 
harry is concerned—all that the States 
would risk would be the question of the 
carrying forward of any program of 
which they would pay a portion of the 
operating cost from year to year. There 
is not any question of purchase of the 
magnificent facilities of the school, 
there is not any question of their mak- 
ing a new capital investment in Tenne- 
see at all. On the other horn of the 
dilemma, unless there is substance and 
foundation and reasonable assurance 
that this compact will stand, the South- 
ern States will find themselves in the po- 
sition where, while they can go ahead at 
Meharry on a trial and error basis, as- 
suming that the trustees and Founda- 
tions would agree to it—and they have 
not even indicated that they would— 
they could go ahead with that as to Me- 
harry, whereas to the contrary, insofar 
as the white students of their States 
were concerned, whose education would 
call for the setting up of new institu- 
tions, which would require the making of 
additional capital investments in the 
amount of millions of dollars, as to this 
field they would have no possible as- 
surance or security upon which they 
could proceed, but would have to wait, 
and wait interminably, through the 5 or 
10 years during which this whole ques- 
tion would be wearily fought out through 
the lower State courts, through the lower 
Federal courts, and finally up to the 
United States Supreme Court, before 
there would be any sound basis upon 
which they could proceed in setting up 
regional institutions for the education 
of the white youth of the States. 

Mr. President, we are all practical 
men, and I call attention to the fact 
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that the record shows that there are only 
two publicly supported dental schools in 
ali this region. I call attention to the 
fact that the record shows that in five or 
six of the States there are not any medi- 
cal schools, either for white or colored. 
Am I asking Senators to strain their bal- 
anced judgment at all in asking them to 
come to the conclusion that simply noth- 
ing will be done under this compact un- 
less there is an assured and firm founda- 
tion, granted by the giving of consent of 
Congress to this compact, so that the 
Southern States can proceed, if they 
proceed with reference to Meharry, and 
proceed at the same time, coincidentally, 
in the serving of the white youth of the 
respective States in the establishment 
and setting up and later the operating 
of the new institutions which will be set 
up for them? 

Mr. President, without talking more 
on the legal aspects of the matter, I 
wish at this time to express my appre- 
ciation to certain Members of the Sen- 
ate. Iam grateful to all the Members of 
the Senate who have been willing to 
come and listen to the debate. There is 
nothing in the debate so far as I am con- 
cerned, but a patient desire to get some- 
thing worked out which will be con- 
structive. I am grateful to all Senators, 
but particularly to certain Members of 
the Senate whose names I wish to men- 
tion, because I know it has been an oner- 
ous duty to go through with their par- 
ticular duties in connection with the 
consideration and presentation of the 
pending joint resolution. 

My thanks go first to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratH], 
I indicated a while ago that I had every 
reason to believe that when they were 
asked to constitute themselves a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to hear this matter they were 
disinclined toward approval of the com- 
pact. Yet meticulously they went into 
the matter, they combed all the truth 
out of the fiction and fears and appre- 
hensions, and, with their strong ap- 
proval, took the measure to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary, and sup- 
ported it there. 

I call particular attention to the fact— 
and I deeply appreciate his attitude in 
the matter—that the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Senator 
from Wisconsin, has gone further and 
has courageously and splendidly and effi- 
ciently taken the leadership in fighting 
for this compact here upon the floor of 
the Senate, so that all might clearly un- 
derstand that he, holding the respon- 
sible position which he occupies as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
has come to the conclusion that here is 
a wholesome thing which he feels should 
be done with the approval and consent 
of the Members of the Congress of the 
United States, particularly those of the 
Senate, and regardless of what part of 
the Nation they happen to come from, I 
am grateful to him for his position. 

Let me say that I am likewise ex- 
tremely thankful to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
known perhaps as the most liberal Mem- 
ber of this body. I had no idea what 
his position would be on the joint reso- 
lution, and I was much impressed when 
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the distinguished Senator from Utah 
took the position he assumed, and then 
stood firmly on this floor and stated his 
views to the membership of the Senate 
and to the Nation—because everything 
the Senator from Utah speaks is news 
to the Nation. When he, speaking to 
the Nation, said in his quiet tone that 
here was something which was construc- 
tive and eminently worth while, some- 
thing which he thought called for the 
approval and the consent of the Members 
of the Senate, something in which he re- 
joiced, if I understood his words, be- 
cause he thought it showed a willing- 
ness of the Southern States, who had 
had a problem placed upon them by the 
Nation and under decisions made by the 
Nation, which did not rest upon others— 
he rejoiced at the demonstrated willing- 
ness of the South to assume its good, full, 
fair part of the burden of colored edu- 
cation, for he was speaking particularly 
about that. 

I thought that expression could not 
possibly fall upon deaf ears, either 
in the membership of the Senate or 
throughout the Nation, because the Sen- 
ator has so clearly handed down the only 
sane, reasonable, democratic verdict that 
can be reached in this important mat- 
ter, the verdict the’: this is the only 
way, working with the only tools which 
the States of the South, through their 
constitutions, have perfected, and which 
the National Government has approved, 
through the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, the only way in 
which immediate and substantial prog- 
ress can be made in this vital, this ex- 
tremely vital, field of enlarging the op- 
portunities open to the colored youth of 
the Nation in the field of education, and 
particularly in the field of medical and 
dental and nursing training. I am more 
grateful than the Senator will ever know 
for his taking that position, and I think 
what he has said cannot fall upon deaf 
ears. 

Mr. President, let me remark that, just 
as this debate has been proceeding in the 
Senate, I have been hearing over the 
radio at night, I have been reading in 
the newspapers during the day, that 
those who are the friends of the colored 
schools of the Nation are even now en- 
gaging in a Nation-wide appeal for more 
strength, for financial donations which 
will enable them to do a better job in 
their field. I do not hear that that plea 
has fallen on deaf ears. I wonder if the 
citizens of the States represented by the 
various Members of the Senate who have 
found only something to criticize in this 
measure are taking the same attitude 
with reference to the appeal now being 
made in behalf of institutions for Negro 
education throughout the Nation, and 
which I am very sure is not falling upon 
deaf ears anywhere in our country. 

Iam sure, Mr. President, that the good 
people of the State of Oregon, joining 
hands with the good people of the State 
of North Dakota and of the State of 
Michigan, and of the 15 States which 
are in this compact, and of all the other 
States of the Nation—and they are all 
good States—are answering that appeal, 
and are turning in more money so that 
the cause of education of the Negro youth 
of the Nation may be aided and expe- 
dited. At the same time, while that ap- 
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peal is going out, Mr. President, and 
being answered, shall it be said, can it 
be said, that somewhat the same kind 
of an appeal here, except that it expresses 
the willingness which is demonstrated by 
the 15 Southern States participating, not 
through donations provided to them 
from elsewhere, not through donations 
by the Federal Government, but through 
their own tax funds, to continue the vital 
activities which go on down at Me- 
harry—shall it be said with truth that 
the Members of the Senate of the United 
States, after the Members of the House 
of Representatives have voted by a vote 
of 5 to 1 at the other end of the Capitol 
in favor, have withheld their approval 
to the doing of a better job at Meharry 
with public money coming out of the 
States which supply the major portion of 
its students? 

Mr. President, I would hate to be re- 
sponsible for taking a stand which, I be- 
lieve, would shut off Meharry, would shut 
off the possibility of increased education 
for the Negro youth at other potential 
institutions. I want to make it crystal 
clear that the 15 Southern States mean 
business in this matter. They have 
come here in good faith. They have 
come here constructively. They have 
offered to carry a larger part of the bur- 
den of the Negro education, and to do a 
great deal better job for white education 
than they have ever done before. I do 
not believe the conscientious citizens who 
comprise the Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle are going to turn 
a deaf ear to this appeal. I do not be- 
lieve that when people who need educa- 
tion come here crying for bread Mem- 
bers of the Senate are going to hand 
them instead a stone. I will not believe 
that until the votes are actually cast and 
show the contrary. 

Mr. President, there are certain other 
things I should like to mention, because 
I would not have anyone feel that I 
wanted to stand solely upon the legal 
aspects of this matter or upon sectional 
aspects of it, or race aspects of it. I just 
want to make it crystal clear that insofar 
as segregation in education is concerned, 
I do not think it needs my defense, but 
I am willing to defend it and judge it by 
some of the outstanding things which it 
has done, which have not been done 
elsewhere, Mr. President, and are not be- 
ing done elsewhere, an a hostile vote in 
the Senate here will not start the wheels 
turning to do them elsewhere. 

The first thing I mention in this con- 
nection is in the field of medical educa- 
tion. I wish that I had the oratorical 
capacity displayed yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SpaARKMAN] who 
called the attention of the Senate so 
eloquently to the fact that the South un- 
der segregated education in this particu- 
lar field has done and is doing so much 
better a job than is being done by the 
rest of the Nation. Mr. President, I 
am not here to criticize anyone else. I 
am not here to say that discrimination 
exists in these other schools as a matter 
of deliberation. I do not know why 
these facts should be so, but I am just 
going to point out again a few of the 
facts which inescapably appear from the 
record and which are going to come back 
to the consciences of the Members of the 
Senate who may consider voting against 
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this measure. What do they show? It 
is printed in the Recorp. Eighty-six 
colored youths comprise the complete 
number of the representatives of that 
race who are now students in any class 
of all the institutions of learning in the 
field of medicine and dentistry through- 
out the Nation from Maine to California. 
Elsewhere in the Recorp Senators will 
find that 21 is the full number in all 
those institutions in the freshman class 
which entered this year. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is im- 
portant to analyze the reasons for that. 
I prefer not todoso. Iam willing for the 
Senators and for the people of the States 
who have their own problems to decide 
what they should do and what they can 
do. But I am pointing out that if it is 
left to the institutions outside the South, 
the door of opportunity is surely slammed 
shut in the faces of the thousands of 
Negro youth of the land who want to ob- 
tain an education in the fields of medi- 
cine and dentistry. I tell the Senate 
that when I heard the letters read by 
the Senator from Wisconsin—and I also 
read some which he did not read into the 
Recorp—it was simply inescapable to me 
that many members of the Negro race, 
who are youths, of the proper age for 
education in these fields, want that edu- 
cation not solely as a matter for their 
own aggrandizement and betterment, 
but that they are impelled by the desire 
to be of greater service to their fellows, 
and particularly of greater service to the 
other members of their own race. 

Mr. President, by doing whatever we 
do here today we are not going to open 
a bit more widely the doors of oppor- 
tunity in the institutions of learning in 
this field throughout the Nation outside 
the South. 

Mr. President, in a moment I want to 
read into the Recorp letters from a dean 
and an assistant dean of important med- 
ical schools outside the South, showing 
the problems with which they are con- 
fronted. One came from the great State 
of Michigan. Another came from the 
equally great State of California. Be- 
fore I read those letters I want to say 
again that I do not think it is incumbent 
upon the Southern States to criticize— 
and certainly the junior Senator from 
Florida does not criticize—what is being 
done in these other States, or in the in- 
stitutions of these other States. He is 
simply calling attention to the facts as 
shown from the Recorp, and the facts as 
shown by his file of communications, 
from the youths of the Negro race who 
have found the door of opportunity 
slammed shut to them in other parts of 
the Nation, and who say they cannot find 
any place where they can go unless Me- 
harry can be kept open. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact—I am not going to read the whole 
list, for it is already in the Recorp—that 
Harvard University Medical School, one 
of the finest in the Nation, has in its 
whole student body, not just in the fresh- 
man class, as shown by the record, one 
Negro youth. I want to call attention 
to the fact that that happens to be a 
privately endowed institution. I call at- 
tention to the fact that the University 
of Pennsylvania, another one of the 
great institutions for medical training, a 
public institution, standing in that field 
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for a great people and a great State, as 
shown by the record, has in all of -its 
classes one Negro youth among its medi- 
cal students. 

Mr. President, we might wish that we 
were not confronted with that kind of 
a situation. We might wish there was 
something we could do about it here. 
But there is nothing we can do about it 
here: To the contrary, Mr. President, 
all we can do here is to try to keep open 
and to try to pry wider open doors in 
the South which have been sympatheti- 
cally open, and in the case of Meharry 
I want to make it clear that in large 
measure they are kept open through the 
beneficence and generosity of citizens 
who live not in the South, but who live 
in other parts of the Nation. How can 
we keep those doors open and how can 
we open them ever wider in order to 
admit more and more Negro youths 
whom we know perfectly well have not 
had adequate facilities or facilities in 
anything like sufficient opportunity for 
their training? 

I am going to read these two letters. 
I see my time is nearly up, but I think 
it is important that the Senate should 
hear them. I am afraid that Senators 
have not read the Recorp. The first 
letter is from Hardy A. Kemp, M. D., 
dean of the College of Medicine of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. It is a letter 
to the dean of Meharry Medical College, 
Dr. Michael J. Bent, and is as follows: 

Dear Dr. BENT: We had two Negro stu- 
dents in our freshman class when we started 
in February 1946. One was dropped because 
of poor scholarship; the other remains and 
is doing very well. 

You might be interested to know that in 
more than 500 applications which we are 
considering seriously we do not have more 
than a dozen Negroes. Not a single one of 
these is from a Negro girl. With the large 
Negro population in Detroit and surround- 
ing territory in Michigan, I should think we 
would have more applications and from those 
who are better qualified than those we have 
applying at the moment. 

I thought perhaps this incidental com- 
ment might be of interest to you. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harpy A. Kemp, M. D., 
Dean. 


Let us see what is happening in con- 
nection with applications to Meharry 
from the State of Michigan. In order to 
make the case completely fair, I wish to 
state that the University of Michigan 
Medical School is the institution which 
has the largest number of Negroes at- 
tending any institution outside the South 
in this field, with 18 Negroes in its stu- 
dent body. What do the facts show as 
to the applicants from Michigan? In the 
year 1947, the year in which there was 
one student left at Wayne, and in which 
there were 18 students in the whole stu- 
dent body at the University of Michigan, 
the record shows, as Senators will find on 
page 40, that there were 15 applicants of 
Negroes from Michigan alone to Mehar- 
ry, and that 4 of them were actually ac- 
cepted in the freshman class. 

Mr. President, are we going to shut that 
door of opportunity instead of opening 
it wider? I do not believe that mercifully 
inclined, decently inclined men, such as 
I see sitting here in the Senate, are going 
to take any such position. 
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The next letter is from Dr. J. N. De- 
Lamater, who signs as assistant dean of 
the University of Southern California 
School of Medicine. It is a very fine let- 
ter. The letter reads as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
Los Angeles, February 10, 1948. 
MICHAEL J. BENT, M. D., 
Dean, School of Medicine, 
Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn, 

Dear Dr. Bent: In answer to your enclosed 
inquiry of February 4, I should like to say 
that this school of medicine has not had any 
Negro student enrolled while I have been 
here, nor do our records show that any Negro 
students have ever been enrolled. I should 
like to tell you, however, that our commit- 
tee on selection and promotion would be de- 
lighted to entertain applications from su- 
perior Negroes. In the past there have been 
@ number of applicants who have applied but 
upon the basis of their scholastic record, their 
aptitude scores, and recommendations, our 
committee has not found it possible to ac- 
cept them. 

If a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post truly represents the facts, you must 
have numerous superior applicants whom 
you cannot satisfy. 1 would greatly appre- 
ciate any effort on your part to divert two 
or three outstanding applicants toward this 
school, While I as an individual cannot 
promise that any who apply will be selected, 
I can forthrightly say that they will be given 
the utmost conscientious possible consider- 
ation. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you in 
the near future concerning this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. N. DELAMATER, M. D., 
Assistant Dean. 


I do not doubt that he means exactly 
what he says when he says that any such 
applications “will be given the utmost 
conscientious possible consideration.” 
I call attention to the fact that it is 
abundantly shown from the record that 
last year 14,000 youth tried to get into 
the medical schools, and that there were 
facilities to accommodate only a small 
fraction of them. Under the heavy 
competition which prevails—and it is 
right that it should prevail—in those 
institutions outside the South, and un- 
der the laws and under the rules and pro- 
cedure in those institutions, they have 
not been able to help very much in 
meeting this problem. Mr. President, 
are we going to close one of the two doors 
which yet remain open? 

I shall not proceed longer with that 
particular line of argument; but in con- 
nection with the matter of segregation, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the South, under its peculiar system, has 
done a marvelous job in general, in giv- 
ing a better opportunity to members of 
the Negro: race who have wanted to 
serve in professional posts in education, 
that is, as teachers, as principals, as 
college professors, or as _ presidents. 
Without taking the time of the Senate 
to read it, I ask leave to have inserted in 
the Recorp a statement from the Legis- 
islative Reference Service dated Febru- 
ary 20 of this year, addressed to me and 
showing the situation both in the States 
where segregation applies and in the 
States where segregation does not apply, 
as to the opportunities given to colored 
citizens who have chosen to spend their 
lives in education. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE Liprary OF CONGREss, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1948. 
Hon. Spessarp L, HOLLAND, ; 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: In response to 
your request of February 16 we are enclosing 
a report prepared for you in the Legislative 
Reference Service entitled “Total Negro 
Population, 1940, and Total Instructional 
Staff of Schools and Colleges for Negroes in 
Specified States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1943-44.” We would like to draw 
your attention to the footnotes which ex- 
plain the meaning of several terms which 
appear in the title, according to the use of 
these terms in this report. 

We find no published data on the number 
of Negroes on the instructional and admin- 
istrative staffs of schools and colleges located 
in States which do not provide for segrega- 
tion of the races in educational institutions. 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, specialist in higher edu- 
cation for Negroes, United States Office of 
Education, has given us an unofficial esti- 
mate or guess that the total number is about 
3,000. Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, professor of 
education, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., has stated to us his rough estimate or 
guess that the number is about 2,500. Ac- 
cording to United States Census data the 
total number of Negroes in these States in 
1940—all of the States not included in the 
enclosed report—was 2,716,513 (Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1947, p. 20). 

On the basis of these estimates it would 
appear that the number of Negroes who be- 
come teachers and administrative officials of 
schools and colleges, in relation to the Negro 
population is several times higher in the 
States which provide for segregation in edu- 
cational institutions than in the States 
which do not so provide. Dr. Caliver has ex- 
pressed to us the opinion that such is the 
case. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERnEsT S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service. 


Total, Negro population, 1940, and total in- 
structional staff* of schools? and colleges * 
for Negroes in specified States‘ and the 
District of Columbia, 1943-44 


Instructional staff ! 


State or the Dis- 


trict of Columbia Col- 


leges * Total 


Schools? 


Alabama.... 6, 001 432 
Arkansas. " 2, 654 121 
Delaware “ \ 253 45 
Florida 3, 341 184 

7, 642 361 
1,412 59 
4, 360 245 
1, 757 85 
6, 499 
1, 560 
7, 410 406 
1,475 
6, 007 
2, 980 
6, 590 
4, 370 


999 
1, 243 | 
66, 553 | 4,172 | 70,725 


6, 433 
2,775 


3, 525 
Kentucky 


Maryland... 
Mississippi- 
Missouri a 
North Carolina.... 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina...-. 
‘Tennessee... . a 
TE. caaane 
Virginia... 

West Virginia 
Dist. of Columbia. 


Total 


Se Pry 
g2g3 


814, 164 
508, 736 
924, 391 
661, 449 
117, 754 
187, 266 


MMP PHPAM MS 

BSNERE 
=—1G671 

-~oP on 


| 





10, 149, 005 


1 Includes for schools, teachers, supervisors and prin- 
cipals; for colleges, instructional and administrative staff. 

2 Public day schools. 

3 All institutions of higher education. 

‘States having separate educational systems for 
Negroes. 


Sources: Second column—U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1947, p.20. Third column—U., 8. Federal 
Security Agency, U. §. Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1942-44, 
ch. II, Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44, p. 71. 
Fourth column—Unpublished data obtained from the 
aera and Statistical Service, U. 8. Office of Educa- 
ion, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am very sure that 
if Senators will read this statement they 
will be surprised at the facts estab- 
lished by the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau in this field. Here they are: 

They show that in the States which 
have segregation by law, there were, ac- 
cording to the census of 1940, 10,149,005 
Negro citizens, and 35,197,765 white cit- 
izens. Of the more than 10,000,000 Negro 
citizens in those States, 70,725 of them 
were professionally in education. An 
average of 7 out of every 1,000 Negro cit- 
izens in the southern area were gainfully 
employed in the teaching profession and 
in carrying forward the banner of educa- 
tion in that area. 

The statement shows, to the contrary, 
that in the rest of the Nation, all told, 
from the best figures which can be made 
available—and they are furnished by Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in higher edu- 
cation for Negroes in the United States 
Office of Education, and Dr. Martin D. 
Jenkins, professor of education at How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C.—an 
estimated number between 2,500 and 
3,000, depending upon whether we accept 
the estimate of Dr. Caliver or that of Dr. 
Jenkins, were employed in the same ac- 
tivities of professional education in all 
the States outside the South. 

It is shown by the census of 1940 that 
in the States outside the South there 
were a total of 2,716,000 Negro citizens. 
I will simply give the comparative figures. 
They show that whereas 7 out of 1,000 
Negroes in the South were gainfully em- 
ployed in education, only a fraction over 
one per thousand—and the fraction is so 
tiny that it may be disregarded—or one- 
seventh as many, were gainfully em- 
ployed in education in the area outside 
the South. Any system which gives an 
opportunity to seven times as many good 
people to qualify them for teaching posts 
and to devote their lives to the teaching 
profession, as are given the same oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, must have merit in it. 
There are seven times as many in the 
South, as compared with the system out- 
side the Southern States. 

Mr. President, the difference does not 
stop there. In the case of the Northern 
States, it happens that there are no 
presidents of institutions of higher 
learning who are Negroes—none what- 
ever. The opportunity for advancement 
is very slight, whereas there are many, 
many presidents of institutions of learn- 
ing in the South who are Negroes. For 
example, all 17 of the presidents of the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes in the 
South are themselves Negroes. In my 
own State, in addition to the institution 
which has been mentioned, there are 
three other colleges for Negroes ex- 
clusively, which have colored presidents. 
So the opportunity for advancement in 
their chosen profession is greater in the 
South. But that is not all the picture. 

I ask particular attention to this part 
of the study. In the South, and under 
the southern system, every Negro teach- 
er has the opportunity to devote himself 
as a missionary to the advancement of 
the youth of his own race. It is an op- 
portunity for service which I have found 
is generally most attractive to Negroes 
who have entered the teaching profes- 
sion. 
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I am sure that the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] 
has noticed, in his years of public serv- 
ice, that it is true in his State that the 
Negro teacher occupies a place of high 
standing, respect, and prestige among 
his own people—and rightly so, because 
he has devoted his life to an effort to 
bring greater opportunity for improve- 
ment in education, and for all that goes 
with it, to the youth of his own race. 

I have placed this information in the 
ReEcorp so that Senators may see it, and 
so that the Nation may realize that 
segregation in education is not built 
largely upon the question of discrimina- 
tion, but to the contrary is built upon a 
very deep conviction which prevails, not 
only among our white citizens, but 
among most of our colored citizens, that 
it is the best system and that under it, 
under our philosophy, under our laws, 
and under our social customs the maxi- 
mum of opportunity may be accorded to 
members of the race which, it so hap- 
pens, most needs the liberal benefits of 
education. Mr. President, there is not 
the slightest doubt about it. This is the 
fact in the field of medical, dental, and 
nursing education. It is also the fact in 
the field of general education, just as I 
have shown by the record. 

I insist that this system and tradition, 
which is indigenous to the South and is 
a@ part of the sacred warp and woof of 
our traditions, is doing a better job than 
the other system is doing. I do not re- 
flect on the motives or intentions or 
wishes of any citizen or of any State 
anywhere else. I am simply stating that 
Iam willing to stand on the record which 
has been built by the experience and the 
deep, lasting, and abiding convictions 
of the people not only of my race but of 
that other friendly race, among such 
large numbers of which we live down 
there. Mr. President, this is the best 
way to get the desired results. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the 
question of the practical aspects of this 
problem. This is a problem in which the 
Federal Government, through with- 
holding the consent of Congress, can do 
terrific damage; but it happens to be a 
case in which laws passed by the Con- 
gress which offer some affirmative pro- 
gram—although none yet has been of- 
fered in this respect—cannot meet and 
solve this problem, because it is one which 
in effect is not limited to the great insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It affects, 
likewise, the more humble places of edu- 
cation, such as the one in my own home 
town, a 12-room brick, high school for 
Negroes, and a very creditable one. I 
wish to state that the Negroes have kept 
it up with the greatest of pride, and they 
have built most of their civic activities 
around that institution. This problem is 
applicable not only there, but also down 
in the country schoolhouse. Way off 
yonder by the bayou, or down in the 
naval stores regions of the South, 
wherever education carries its torch, that 
is where this problem has to be solved; 
and the solution of it must be based on 
the sympathetic understanding and good 
will of the members of both races, acting 
in an effort to give the maximum of op- 
portunity to the members of both races, 
who, in great part, live there in harmony 
and tranquillity. 
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I wish to tell you that during these 
decades we have gone ahead, in respect 
to both our white people and our colored 
people, in a way that is hard to measure 
in tangible terms. We come here now 
with a program by which we hope to 
make further progress. I do not think 
the Members of the Senate should say, 
“No, we shall prevent you; we bar the 
door,” and thus prevent such progress 
by the children of both races who dwell in 
the part of the Nation extending from 
Baltimore to the Rio Grande and from 
St. Louis to Miami, comprising among its 
citizens approximately 10,000,000 Ne- 
groes and 35,000,000 white people, who 
live together in all kinds of contacts, and 
yet in the main live together most peace- 
fully, most harmoniously, and most con- 
structively, and with each one of them 
glad to see added opportunity come to the 
youth of either race or to the youth of 
both races. 

Mr. President, I believe my time is al- 
most up. I wish to place in the REcorD 
an additional exhibit which I think will 
throw added light upon a problem which 
arose the other day in connection with 
the colloquy between the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] and 
myself in respect to Howard University. 
I spoke of it as a segregated institution. 
I should have spoken of it as a Negro in- 
stitution. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon called attention to the fact 
that there is a sprinkling of white stu- 
dents there. I offer for the REcorD a 
report on this subject by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, prepared for me long before the 
debate began. It shows the actual facts 
as to that particular institution of learn- 
ing. I am in favor of it; I am glad we 
are supporting it liberally. It received 
$4,287,000 out of the Federal coffers last 
year. I do not think that it begins to 
meet the problem, but it meets a large 
part of it—just about as large a part of 
the problem in the field of medical, 
dental, and nursing education as we pro- 
pose to meet, not with Federal funds, 
but with State funds, at Meharry Col- 
lege by prolonging and enlarging that 
institution. 

As Senators read this article in the 
REcorD, it will appear that Howard Uni- 
versity was founded exclusively for 
freedmen back in the days immediately 
following the War Between the States. 
It will appear affirmatively that it is 
generally referred to as a Negro institu- 
tion by its own people and by the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment. For instance, here is an ex- 
cerpt from Life magazine for November, 
1946: 

Howard University. It is America’s center 
of Negro learning. Howard was the first 


Negro college in America and today is the 
largest. 


Here is an excerpt from a publication 
entitled “Howard University, a History: 
1867-1940,” issued by the Graduate 
School of Howard University: 


To establish a school for the elevation of 
the freedmen. 


The article continues in a way that 
cannot be misunderstood. I shall not 
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take the time of the Senate to read 
further from it now. 

In the United States Government 
Manual, 1940, page 298, it appears that 
this university is jointly supported by 
congressional appropriations and private 
funds for the higher education of the 
colored youth of the Nation. That state- 
ment was made by Paul V. McNutt, then 
Federal Security Administrator in 1940. 

In the United States Government 
Manual, Second Edition, 1947, page 360, 
the statement appears that the lack of 
higher educational facilities for Negroes 
in the States in which most of them live 
has resulted in a serious deficiency in 
professional services for Negroes essen- 
tial for their better development and 
greater security. Itis stated that Howard 
University, jointly supported by congres- 
sional appropriations and private funds, 
is a comprehensive university organiza- 
tion, offering instruction in 10 schools 
and colleges—and so forth. I shall not 
attempt to give all the information that 
is presented by that source. 

Last of all, I wish to mention an article 
entitled “Negro at Last Heads Howard 
University—Acquisition of Dr. Mordecai 
W. Johnson as President Places Local 
University as Capstone of Negro Educa- 
tion in America.” The article is by Ed- 
ward H. Lawson, and appears in the 
Washington Post for August 1, 1926. 
The article makes the same sort of refer- 
ence to Howard University. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the 
memorandum to which I have been re- 
ferring has been prepared by the Legis- 


lative Reference Service of the Library 


of Congress. The figures I shall now 
submit were reported to the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress by the president of Howard Uni- 
versity on May 4 of this year: That, out 
of a total of 5,035 students in residence at 
Howard University, there were 69 white 
students—or just a trifle more than 1 
percent of the entire number. 

It is shown in the record in this case 
and in the hearings that, of all the med- 
ical-school and dental-school students 
at Heward University, only 2 are white. 
I do not protest the presence of those 
white students there, if they wish to go 
there. I do call attention to the fact 
that at Meharry College white students 
are not permitted to attend, and they do 
not attend. Meharry College does not 
want to mix up its student groups in that 
way. It feels that it has a mission to 
perform for the colored youth of the Na- 
tion. I hope the fact that the authori- 
ties at Howard University are letting in 
a sprinkling of white students does not 
mean that they have anything less than 
the greatest of pride in their own mission 
and their own institution as an institu- 
tion originally set up exclusively for the 
members of their race; and, of course, 
Mr. President, in connection with the op- 
eration of that institution under Federal 
funds and Federal management, it is 
constantly referred to as a Negro institu- 
tion. Mr. President, there is nothing 
invidious in that reference. Instead, it 
should be a subject of great pride to 
them. It is so regarded by the heads of 
institutions and the staffs and the plan- 
ning agencies of the great institutions of 
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learning in the South which serve the 
Negro race exclusively, such as Tuskegee, 
Fiske, Atlanta University, and Meharry— 
and I could read here a list of other great 
schools which have done so much for 
that race; and, as well, for all mankind. 

Mr. President, I now submit this mem- 
orandum for printing in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON HowArp UNIVERSITY 
< 1. CREATION AND AUTHORITY 


Howard University was established by act 
of March 2, 1867 (14 Stat. 438). Its func- 
tions under the Department of the Interior 
were transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency by section 11 (c) of reorganization 
plan IV, effective June 30, 1940.1 

The act incorporating Howard University 
in the District of Columbia, as amended, 
reads in part as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That there be estab- 
lished, and is hereby established, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a university for the edu- 
cation of youth in the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, under the name, style, and title of 
‘the Howard University.’ ? 

* * *, * * 

“Sec. 8. Annual appropriations are hereby 
authorized to aid in the construction, de- 
velopment, improvement, and maintenance 
of the university, no part of which shall be 
used for religious instruction. The uni- 
versity shall at all times be open to inspec- 
tion by the Bureau of Education and shall 
be inspected by the said Bureau at least once 
each year. An annual report making a full 
exhibit of the affairs of the university shall 
be presented to Congress each year in the 
report of the Bureau of Education.’ 

* ~ ” * * 


“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, that 
the said corporation shall not employ its 
funds or income, or any part thereof in bank- 
ing operations or for any purpose or object 
other than those expressed in the first sec- 
tion of this act; and that nothing in this act 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent 
Congress from altering, amending, or repeal- 
ing the same.’ + 

2, PURPOSE 


A search of the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE and 
the Executive Journal of the Senate by the 
writer of this report has revealed no record 
of debate on the bill (S. 529, 39th Cong.) 
which was enacted into law incorporating 
the Howard University in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The following statements give an 
insight into the purpose of the university in 
inception and in present operation. 

“1, Howard was the first Negro college in 
America and today is the largest. It was 
founded in 1866 immediately after the Civil 
War, largely through the efforts of Gen. 
Oliver Otis Howard, who had served in the 
Union Army at Bull Run, Fair Oaks, and 
Antietam.’ 

“2. In November 1866, the Missionary So- 
ciety of the First Congregational Church of 
Washington, D. C., decided to establish a 
school for the elevation of the freedmen who 
were pouring into the city by the thousands 
annually. At first, this missionary society 
decided to open a theological seminary. 
Then, realizing the urgent need for doctors, 
it decided to establish a chair of medicine 
within this theological seminary. Later, it 


2U. 8. Government Manual, second edition, 
1947, p. 360. 

214 Stat. 438. 

°45 Stat. 1021 (amendment). 

414 Stat. 439. 

* Howard University. It is America’s cen- 
ter of Negro learning. Life, November 18, 
1946, p. 109. 
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was decided to add a normal department, to 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools 
that were springing up in the city and in 
the country. 

“The first draft of the charter (January 23, 
1867) provided for a college only. The next 
draft of the charter (February 6, 1867) pro- 
vided for a university with the following de- 
partments: normal, collegiate, theological, 
law, medical, agriculture, and any other de- 
partments desired.. On March 2, 1867, this 
second draft of the charter was approved by 
the people of the United States in Congress 
assembled.’ 

“3. This university is jointly supported by 
congressional appropriations and private 
funds for the higher education of the colored 
youth of the Nation. (Statement by Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
1940.)7 

“4. The lack of higher educational facili- 
ties for Negroes in the States in which most 
of them live has resulted in a serious de- 
ficiency in professional services for Negroes 
essential for their better development and 
greater security. Howard University, jointly 
supported by congressional appropriations 
and private funds, is a comprehensive uni- 
versity organization, offering instruction in 
10 schools and colleges as follows: the college 
of liberal arts, the school of engineering and 
architecture, the school of music, the college 
of medicine, the college of dentistry, the col- 
lege of pharmacy, the school of law, the school 
of religion, the graduate school, the school 
of social work, and, in addition, a summer 
school. (Statement by -Mordecai Johnson, 
President of Howard University, 1947.)* 

“5. Howard University, located in the Na- 
tion’s capital, is the largest institution for 
higher education for Negroes in the United 
States and is likewise the only comprehensive 
university system designed primarily for 
them.® 

“6. Howard University is today the cap- 
stone of Negro education.” *° 


3. APPROPRIATIONS 


Appropriations by the Congress of the 
United States to Howard University totaled 
$2,853,814 for 1947 and $4,287,480 for 1948." 


4. WHITE STUDENTS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTY 


According to an estimate obtained by the 
writer of this report from Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, president of Howard University, on May 
4, 1948, there were at the university 69 white 
students of a total enrollment of 5,035, and 
68 white persons on the faculty numbering 
450 altogether. 

C. A. QUATTLEBAUM, 
General Research Section. 
May 4, 1948. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
only a few minutes’ time left. In con- 
clusion, I wish to say that no one is sor- 
rier than I am that by the choice of those 


*Dyson, Walter. Howard University. A 
History: 1867-1940. Washington, D. C., the 
Graduate School, Howard University, 1941, p. 
44. 

™U. S. Government Manual, 
p. 298. 

§U. S. Government Manual, second edition, 
1947, p. 360. 

*Howard University. 
University News. 
July 1, 1945, p. 9. 

# Edward H. Lawson, “Negro at Last Heads 
Howard University. Acquisition of Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson as President Places Local 
University as Capstone of Negro Education in 
America.” Washington Post, Aug. 1, 1926, 
p. 3. 

4 U.S. Bureau of the Budget. The Budget 
of the U. S. Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1949, p. A49 (figure for 1948 
excludes contract authorizations amounting 
to $2,087,675). 
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who apparently are speaking for the ma- 
jority, this issue of race has been made 
the primary issue in the course of this 
debate; at least, most of the attention 
has been addressed to it. I want to make 
it very plain that such is not by the elec- 
tion or choice of the people who are pro- 
posing this great constructive movement. 
To the contrary, we need institutions in 
such fields as petroleum engineering, in 
ceramics, in textile engineering, in for- 
estry, mining, and metallurgy, and we 
need more institutions in medicine and 
dentistry and all the other learned pro- 
fessions and arts in which we are now 
deficient or wholly lacking, reasonable 
facilities for the instruction of our 
youth. We have a 3% to 1 white popu- 
lation, and the number of youth ready 
for college training is much greater than 
in that proportion. We think this by no 
means is a race question but that, to the 
contrary, we are ambitious to be al-, 
lowed, under the consent of and with the 
approval of the Congress, to move ahead 
with a sound and a lasting and a useful 
program for the service of the youth of 
both races who live in our part of the 
Nation, and for the service of many 
youths of the colored race, Mr. President, 
who unfortunately find the door of 
learning slammed shut in their faces in 
the sections of the Nation outside the 
South. 

The tables placed in the REcorp show 
that 36 percent of the students at Me- 
harry come not from the South, but from 
the North, the East, and the West, and 
they are welcome. The people of Nash- 
ville, I am sure, are proud of that insti- 
tution, People of all the rest of the 
South are proud of it. I am proud of 
what I have seen of the ministrations to 
their own race largely performed by de- 
voted men who happened to be black, but 
who have been trained at Meharry Col- 
lege, and who have carried the mission 
of mercy to suffering humanity to thou- 
sands upon thousands, nay, millions of 
lives in the Southland that have needed 
that balm of Gilead which was not avail- 
able from any other source. 

Mr. President, I feel deeply on this 
matter. I feel deeply not because I am 
a white man, not because we have the 
Negro problem, but because I think it is 
the only way in which we are going to 
move forward. I have not heard here 
from Senators who oppose us the slight- 
est word of constructive planning which 
would give hope to anybody in this great 
area of the Nation, inhabited by 45,000,- 
000 people, Mr. President, who are good 
Americans, and who are entitled to have 
a chance to educate themselves and to 
uplift their families and to put them- 
selves into position better to serve their 
race and their Nation and the cause of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, I feel, just as so humbly 
and yet so effectively stated by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Utah yes- 
terday upon this floor, that we ought 
gratefully to take hold of this machinery 
which is created here out of the thinking 
of good men and good women of both 
races, extending over many years, at least 
as far back as 1934 and 1935, and write 

, into existence a sound and secure pro- 
gram, under which alone we can go for- 
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ward to serve the cause of humanity in 
the South in the way that we want to 
serve it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago in the Senate I made a few 
remarks in relation to the compact. I 
want at this time to discuss the compact 
from the legal angle, as to what we might 
expect it to accomplish if it were ap- 
proved by the Congress and became 
operative. 

It is apparent from the compact itself 
that it does not apply solely to Meharry 
Medical College. If this were a question 
of the Southern States desiring to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of Meharry 
Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., that 
would be one question, and we would not 
be debating it here on the Senate floor. 
But I think it is clear from the compact 
itself that they desire to do something 
else. They desire that the United States 
give up a part of its sovereignty in order 
that there may be a compact among the 
States. 

Mr. President, there are two sovereign- 
ties in America, the United States sov- 
ereignty, which covers the entire Nation, 
and State sovereignty, which applies 
solely to the State. If the compact needs 
the approval of Congress, it is because 
the United States is giving up a part of 
its sovereignty. The term agreement or 
compact is used in article I, section 10, 
of the Constitution as follows: 

No State shall, without the consent of Con- 


gress, * * * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State. 


As used in that section, the term does 
not apply to every possible compact or 
agreement between one State and an- 
other for the validity of which the con- 
sent of Congress must be obtained, but 
the prohibition is directed to the forma- 
tion of any combination tending to the 
increase of political power in the States, 
which may encroach upon or interfere 
with the just supremacy of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there are two sovereign- 
ties. It was necessary, because of the 
Dred Scott decision, to amend the Con- 
stitution to make certain persons citizens 
of the United States. So I say that the 
urge to have this compact approved by 
the Congress of the United States is be- 
cause of a desire that the United States 
of America give up a part of its sover- 
eignty. Why doI say that? Because of 
the language in the compact itself: 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
mutual agreements, covenants, and obliga- 
tions assumed by the respective States who 
are parties hereto (hereinafter referred to as 
States), the said several States do hereby 
form a geographical district or region con- 
sisting of the areas lying within the bound- 
aries of the contracting States which, for the 
purposes of this compact, shall constitute an 
area for regional education supported by pub- 
lic funds derived from taxation by the con- 
stituent States for the establishment, acqui- 
sition, operation, and maintenance of 
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regional educational schools and institutions 
for the benefit of citizens of the respective 
States residing within the region so estab- 
lished as may be determined from time to 
time in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of this compact. 


Mr. President, in the case entitled 
“Missouri ex rel. Gaines against Canada, 
Registrar of the University of Missouri 
et al.,” the opinion of the Court says: 

The basic consideration is not as to what 
sort of opportunities other States provide, or 
whether they are as good as those of Missouri, 
but as to what opportunities Missouri itself 
furnishes to white students and denies to 
Negroes solely upon the ground of color. The 
admissibility of laws separating the races in 
the enjoyment of privileges afforded by the 
State rests wholly upon the equality of the 
privileges which the laws give to the sepa- 
rated groups within the State. 


Mr. President, I ari firmly of the opin- 
ion it will be argued in the courts of this 
land that if Congress approves the com- 
pact a portion of the sovereignty of the 
United States will be surrendered. It 
will be contended that Congress created 
a@ new area or a new subdivision. Mr. 
President, it does not require the ap- 
proval of the Congress if that is not 
what is intended to be done because in 
the case of Cummings v. Richmond 
County Board of Education (175 U. S. 
528, at page 545), we find this language: 

The education of people in schools main- 
tained by State taxation is a matter belong- 
ing to the respective States, and any inter- 
ference on the part of Federal authorities 
with the management of such schools can- 
not be justified except in the case of a clear 
and unmistakable disregard of rights pre- 
scribed by the supreme law of the land. 


What was the Supreme Court saying 
in that case? It was saying that educa- 
tion is a local matter belonging to the 
sovereignty of the State, except where 
there might be a violation of the 


fourteenth amendment. Therefore, Mr. 
President, if we approve the compact it 
will be contended that we have granted 
to the States a new subdivision, a new 
area, in which they can exercise their 
authority. Then they would perpetuate 
segregation. 

Mr. President, as I stated recently, I 
cannot vote to perpetuate segregation in 
educational institutions. The argument 
gets down to that point. Segregation is 
not practiced in the State of Michigan, 
from which I come. As I have said, in 
the medical school of the University of 
Michigan there is the largest number of 
colored students of any institution out- 
side of a solely colored institution. 

Therefore I oppose this compact, but 
not only on the ground that it will later 
be used for the purpose of segregation. 
It was said by the able Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLianp] that if regional 
schools were established undoubtedly 
segregation would be practiced. In other 
words, if a white school were built in 
North Carolina and a colored school were 
built in Tennessee it would be claimed 
that there was no question about their 
being used for segregation purposes. I 
can read between the lines in the docu- 
ment itself that if they build a State 
school, all that would be necessary would 
be for one or more States to contribute to 
education at the school, and it would be 
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said that all such schools were regional 
schools and, therefore, segregation 
should apply. 

There is no doubt about the law in this 
case. This compact should not be ap- 
proved. 

We find this language in 148 United 
States Reports, in the case of Virginia 
against Tennessee: 

To those to which the United States can 
have no possible objection or have any inter- 
est in interfering with, as well as to those 
which may tend to increase and build up the 
political influence of the contracting States, 
so as to encroach upon or impair the 
supremacy of the United States or interfere 
with their rightful management of particu- 


lar subjects placed under their entire con- 
trol. 


So, Mr. President, as I voted against 
this measure in the committee, I shall 
vote now to send it back to the commit- 
tee. If it ever reaches a vote on the floor, 
I shall be compelled to vote against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
short time remaining, I should like to 
make several points. The first point goes 
to the matter of the law involved in the 
debate over the compact. From the 
beginning to the end of the debate the 
opposition has presented no authority 
by way of a United States Supreme Court 
decision which justifies the conclusion 
that the compact requires congressional 
approval. To the contrary, Mr. Presi- 
cent, the very case cited by Mr. Peyton 
Ford, who is referred to by the Senator: 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] as being one 
of the leading authorities supporting his 
position on the compact, holds the oppo- 
site of that which the Assistant Attorney 
General says it holds. The language of 
the Court itself, referring to article I, 
section 10, of the Constitution, in the 
case of Virginia against Tennessee re- 
futes Mr. Ford’s position on the case. 
Thus on page 519 of the decision the 
Court says: 

Looking at the clause in which the terms 
“compact” or “agreement” appear, it is 
evident that the prohibition is directed to 
the formation of any combination tending 
to the increase of political power in the 
States, which may encroach upon or inter- 


fere with the just supremacy of the United 
States. 


I am at a complete loss to understand 
Mr. Ford’s misinterpretation of Virginia 
against Tennessee. In that case the 
United States Supreme Court said: 

There are many matters upon which dif- 
ferent States may agree that can in no re- 
spect concern the United States. 


In that case the Court made clear that 
the compact section of the Constitution 
relates to compacts which “may encroach 
upon or interfere with the just suprem- 
acy of the United States.” 

Throughout this debate I have chal- 
lenged the proponents of this regional 
school compact to point out in what way 
the compact will “encroach upon or in- 
terfere with the just supremacy of the 
United States,” as that principle is laid 
down in Virginia against Tennessee. The 
proponents of this compact have failed 
completely to meet me on that issue. 
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Since the Tennessee case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has not been a single decision 
handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court contrary to the ruling in 
that case. 

The legal issue is, Is there a Federal 
question involved in the compact? As 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
says, if there is not a Federal issue in- 
volved, we have no right to take jurisdic- 
tion over the compact. If we do take 
jurisdiction, Mr. President, we have the 
duty to see to it that we lay down a sound 
Federal policy in regard to education on a 
regional basis. The Senators on the op- 
position side cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot say that there is Federal 
jurisdiction only for the approval of the 
compact, but they want no Federal juris- 
diction insofar as laying down conditions 
under which the compact shall operate is 
concerned. If we take jurisdiction, Mr. 
President, then squarely before us is the 
question as to what Federal policy shall 
operate in the regional schools. Sen- 
ators from the South no more than Sen- 
ators from the North should welcome 
Federal infringement upon educational 
policies. 

The second point I want to make, Mr. 
President, relates to the power of the 
Congress to lay down conditions when 
approving compacts. I have cited a long 
list of Federal precedents in United 
States Supreme Court decisions support- 
ing my contention that Congress has the 
power to impose conditions, and not a 
Senator on the opposition side has been 
able to refute one of them. I submit that 
they set forth the law on this subject. 

The next point I wish to make is that 
three distinguished members of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooprer], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], who are on the 
full Judiciary Committee but not on the 
subcommittee, are supporting my mo- 
tion to recommit. They are asking for 
an opportunity to consider the legal ques- 
tions further, because, in their judg- 
ment, the full committee has not con- 
sidered as carefully as it should the legal 
issues which have been raised in the 
course of the debate. They do not agree 
that this compact has been considered 
as carefully by the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee as is desirable in light of this 
debate. 

The next point I want to make is on 
the question of policy. I think it would 
be most unfortunate for us, through this 
instrument, which does not require Fed- 
eral approval, to raise on the floor of the 
Senate the issue of the educational policy 
which shall prevail in regional schools. 
If we do, then we cannot and should not 
fail to consider the question of civil 
rights in its totality, Mr. President. 

This afternoon in the cloakrooms there 
have been discussions of strategy, as to 
what may be the the best way to solve 
this parliamentary situation. I address 
these remarks particularly to my Repub- 
lican colleagues. The suggestion of par- 
liamentary strategy which I have heard 
is that perhaps the Senate should vote 
against my motion, and at a later time 
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in the debate move to take up some other 
business. Those who propose that 
strategy suggest that it would kill the 
compact for this session of Congress as 
effectively as my motion. To my Repub- 
lican colleagues I want to say that they 
have an opportunity in connection with 
my motion to decide directly and openly 
whether they want to set this compact 
aside. I hope the vote will not be made 
on the basis of any parliamentary 
strategy. I hope that we shall not avoid 
the responsibility which is ours of pre- 
venting the establishment of a bad 
precedent in the field of American edu- 
cation. I hope we shall make clear that 
we are against giving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment any authority over education in 
the States or on a regional basis. A vote 
for my motion is tantamount to giving 
such clear notice. I consider that tak- 
ing action on the compact by defeating 
my motion would constitute an accept- 
ance of jurisdiction on the part of the 
Congress of the United States over edu- 
cation policies in regional schools. I ask 
the Senators from the South where they 
think that principle will lead? Iam not 
completely clear as to the theory of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.tanp]. 
He is the only Senator I have heard on 
the other side who has intimated that 
there is a Federal duty or obligation to 
approve this compact. The distinguish- 
ed Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
clearly summarized the position of most 
of the proponents of the compact when, 
with his usual forthrightness, in answer 
to a question put by me he admitted that 
there is no necessity for Congress to ap- 
prove the compact. 

I want to say to the Senators from 
Virginia, West Virginia, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire that those four States 
already give us two good precedents for 
not approving this compact. Those 
States have arrangements between them- 
selves which have never been approved 
by Congress. In the case of Virginia and 
West Virginia their agreement is for 
the use of an educational institution at 
Richmond. In the case of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, I am told, it covers the 
joint use of a penitentiary. Those are 
precedents against the necessity of ap- 
proval of this compact by this body. I 
say that there has never been presented 
in the debate a single precedent which 
justifies our taking jurisdiction over a 
subject matter such as is contained in 
the compact. In the interest of keep- 
ing State rights ineeducation protected 
I say that this particular proposal 
should be referred to the committee for 
further consideration and study. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time under the wunanimous-consent 
agreement has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The hour of 4 o’clock 
having arrived, would it be out of order 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum is always in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Millikin 
Moore 

Morse 

Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Holland O’Mahoney 
Ives Reed 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Johnston, S.C. Russell 

Kem Saltonstall 
Kilgore Smith 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stewart 
Lodge Taylor 

Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Tobey 
McGrath Tydings 
McKellar Vandenberg 
McMahon Watkins 
Magnuson Wherry 
Malone Wiley 

George Martin Williams 
Gurney Maybank Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] to refer House Joint Resolution 
334 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] who 
is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business is paired with the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Pepper]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “‘yea,” and the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLpwIin] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on public business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REvercoms] are 
necessarily absent 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEn- 
NER], who is absent on official business, 
is paired with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Louisiana 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“yea,” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuitE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 


Hoey 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER] are absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OvERTON] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Um- 
STEAD]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OveErRTON] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Aiken]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Vermont would 
vote “yea.” . 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—38 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Gurney 
Hickenlooper 
Ives 
Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Langer Smith 
Lodge Taylor 
Lucas Tobey 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Magnuson Wherry 


Malone Williams 
Martin 


NAYS—37 


Hoey O'Daniel 

Cain Holland O’Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Russell 
Connally Kem Sparkman 
Eastiand Kilgore Stewart 

Ecton Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Fulbright McFarland Tydings 
George McGrath Watkins 
Hatch McKellar Wiley 
Hawkes Maybank Young 
Hayden Moore 

Hill O’Conor 


NOT VOTING—21 


McCarran Stennis 
McCarthy 

Murray 

Overton 

Pepper 

Revercomb 

Robertson, Wyo. Wilson 


So Mr. Morse’s motion was agreed to, 
and House Joint Resolution 334 was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee. one of its 


Ball 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5933) to permit the temporary 
free importation of racing shells. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Matt EquIPMENT SHOPS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the construction of an addition 
to the building of the mail equipment shops 
at Washington, D. C., and for other purposes 


(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


Laws Passep BY LEGISLATURE OF PUERTO RICO 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
volume containing the acts of the Fourth 
and Fifth Special Sessions of the Sixteenth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico, June 23 to July 5, 
and November 24 to 29, 1947 (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORTS RELATING TO ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, copies of that Com- 
mission’s newly issued reports entitled 
“Statistics of Publicly Owned Electric Utili- 
ties,” “Electric Energy Production, Generat- 
ing Capacity and Fuel Consumption of Elec- 
tric Utilities’, and “Power Market Survey for 
the Missouri River Basin, Area D—Nebraska, 
Part 1, Power Requirements” (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the President pro tempore, 
and referred as indicated: 


A concurrent resolution of the legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Assembly Concurrent Resolution 11 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate to pass the bill now 
pending before it to repeal the prohibitive 
tax on colored margarine 


“Whereas there is pending in the United 
States Senate a bill to repeal the prohibitive 
Federal tax on colored margarine; and 

“Whereas the House of Representatives has 
passed this important bill; and 

“Whereas the State of New Jersey and many 
other States have repealed State taxes and 
restrictions on manufacture and sale of col- 
ored margarine; and 

“Whereas prompt enactment of the bill now 
pending in the United States Senate will 
mean immediate and substantial savings to 
every family in the United States and will 
make available a wholesome and healthful 
food to the people of the United States at a 
reasonable price: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey (the senate concurring) : 

“1. That the United States Senate be me- 
morialized to pass the bill to repeal the pro- 
hibitive tax on colored margarine. 

“2. That a copy of this resolution be im- 
mediately forwarded to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate and to the Senators 
representing the people of the State of New 
Jersey.” 

A resolution adopted by the United States- 
Mexico Border Public Health Association, 
Laredo, Tex., recommending that countries 
that have not completed application and rati- 
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fication of the World Health Organization 
do so in the interest of world unity; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

H. R. 1608. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to contract for certain powerboat service in 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1338); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1286). 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H.R. 3578. A bill to reduce in area the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Mass., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1288). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2547. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of. March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 
portion of the State of Idaho in the third 
time zone; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1287). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8.1504. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title 
to the Saline Lands in Jackson County, State 
of Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1861; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1289) ; 

H.R. 183. A bill to transfer lot 1 in block 
115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the city of 
Fairbanks, Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1290); 

H. R. 3633. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, des- 
ignating certain public lands as available 
home lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1291); 

H. R. 3954. A bill to approve Act No. 74 of 
the Session Laws of 1947 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to revenue 
bonds of the Territory of Hawaii,” and Act 
No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to 
Territorial and county public improvements 
and the financing thereof by the issuance 
of revenue bonds; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1292); 

H.R. 4091. A bill to ratify act 237 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii 1947; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1293); and 

H.R, 4823. A bill to provide adequate 
school facilities within Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1294), 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

8. 2666. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916, to active-duty 
members of the Civil Air Patrol, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

8S. 2667. A bill to amend and supplement 
section 2 of the act approved August 30, 
1935, relating to the construction and financ- 
ing of toll bridges over the Delaware River 
by the Delaware River Joint Toll Bridge 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2668. A bill to authorize the admission 
into the United States of persons of races 
indigenous to Indochina, to make them 
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racially eligible for naturalization, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2669. A bill to amend section 631 (b) 
of title 5, United States Code, by adding a 
new subsection, to be cited as subsection (c); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2670. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
act of August 2, 1946, relating to the receipt 
of pay, allowances, travel, or other expenses 
while drawing a pension, disability allow- 
ance, disability compensation, or retired pay, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8S. 2671. A bill for the purpose of erect- 
ing a Federal building at Blaine, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

8. 2672. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hattie 

Truax; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLANDERS: 

8.2673. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Standards Association; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr, 
BALL): 

S. 2674. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of flood-control work on the Red River 
of the North, Minnesota and North Dakota; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. IVES: 

8. J. Res. 215. Joint resolution to exempt 
from levy of admissions tax the Interna- 
tional Air Exposition and the Golden Anni- 
versary Educational Exposition, being pro- 
duced by the city of New York through the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Commemoration 
of the Golden Anniversary of the City of 
New York; to the Committee on Finance, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1949—AMENDMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5883) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed as follows: 


On page 49, lines 4 and 5, to strike out 


“$225,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$300,000,000.” 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 197) to continue the Joint Commit- 
tee on Housing beyond March 15, 1948, 
and for other purposes, was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


PART II OF ADDRESS BY HENRY WALLACE 
AT PENNSYLVANIA PEOPLES’ CONVEN- 
TION 


{Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp part IT of an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Henry A. Wallace at 
the Pennsylvania Peoples’ Convention on 
March 7, 1948, at York, Pa., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


COMMENTS ON EXCHANGE OF DIPLO- 
MATIC NOTES WITH RUSSIA 


{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter entitled 
“Negotiating With Russia,’ written by Louis 
Fischer and published in the New York 
Times of Thursday, May 13, 1948; an editorial 
entitled “Deeds, Not Words,” published in 
the New York Times of May 13, 1948; an 
article entitled “Note to Molotov Put United 
States on Record With Denial of ERP Ag- 
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gression Moves,” written by Constantine 
Brown and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of May 12, 1948; and an edi- 
torial entitled “Up to Russia,” published in 
the Washington Evening Star of May 12; 
1948, which appear in the Appendix.] 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR—ADDRESS BY 
WARREN E. WRIGHT 
[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on Gen. Douglas MacArthur, delivered 
by Warren E. Wright at San Antonio, Tex., 
on April 15, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix. ]} 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate until 
Monday next. 

Mr. WILEY asked and obtained con- 
sent to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENT OF 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 5524, making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5524) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER] is about to present a confer- 
ence report, but before that is done I 
wish to announce to the Members of the 
Senate that after certain matters have 
been attended to we will take up the nom- 
inations on the Executive Calendar. To 
one of the nominations there will be ob- 
jection and some debate will be had on 
it. So I ask Senators to remember to be 
in their seats when the Executive Cal- 
endar is reached. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 
previously stated, I expect to be absent 
from the Senate tomorrow. In that con- 
nection, in view of the fact that recom- 
mittal seems to be the order of the day, 
I wish to say that I understand that to- 
morrow a motion will be made to recom- 
mit the civil-functions appropriations 
bill. None of us can be consistent all 
the time. Whereas I was against re- 
committal today, I shall be for recom- 
mittal tomorrow, and I want the Recorp 
to show accordingly. I trust that if the 
civil-functions appropriation bill goes 
over until Monday, I shall be priviliged 
to be present to state why I feel that I 
am justified in voting for recommittal 
on Monday, just as I stated today that I 
felt justified in keeping before the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution which we were 
discussing, . 


TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION OF 
RACING SHELLS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
present the conference report on House 
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bill 5933 to permit the temporary free 
importation of racing shells, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read. 


The conference report was read as. 


follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5933) to permit the temporary free importa- 
tion of racing shells, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment to the text of the bill insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph 1798 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting, after the sixth proviso, the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided further, That in addition 
to the exemption authorized by the fourth 
preceding proviso, a teturning resident who 
has remained beyond the territorial limits of 
the United States for a period of not less than 
twelve days, shall be permitted to bring into 
the United States up to but not exceeding 
$300 in value of articles (excluding distilled 
spirits, wines, malt liquors and cigars) ac- 
quired abroad by such resident of the United 
States as an incident of the foreign journey 
for personal or household use or as souve- 
nirs or curios, but not bought on commission 
or intended for sale, free of duty: Provided 
further, that any subsequent sale, within 
three years after the date of the arrival of 
such returning resident in the United States, 
of articles acquired and brought into the 
United States pursuant to the provisions of 
the immediately preceding proviso shall sub- 
ject the returning resident declaring the 
articles to double the import duty which 
would have been collected had this addi- 
tional exemption not been in effect: Provided 
further, That the additional exemption au- 
thorized by the second preceding prvuviso 
shall apply only to articles declared in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury by such re- 
turning resident who has not taken advan- 
tage of the said exemption within the six- 
month period immediately preceding his re- 
turn to the United States.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to articles 
declared on or after the day following the 
date of enactment of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

EvucEene D. MILLIKIN, 

O. BREWSTER, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

DANIEL A. REED, 

Roy O. Woonprvurr, 

BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 

R. L. DouGHToN, 

JERE COOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
may say that the only material change 
in the amendment adopted by the Sen- 
ate was in the reduction from $500 to 
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$300 in the amount of entry admitted, 
as was stated in the discussion before 
the Senate. So I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Maine. 

The report was agreed to, 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON—ARTICLE BY 
DREW PEARSON 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the 
newspaper column entitled “Merry-Go- 
Round,” written by Mr. Drew Pearson 
and published daily in many newspapers 
throughout the country, is not often in- 
serted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, ex- 
cept on occasions when some Member of 
Congress places it in the Recorp for the 
purpose of sharply and sometimes bit- 
terly disagreeing with the contents of 
some particular article. Whether true 
or not, it is generally believed that Mr. 
Pearson’s writings in the Merry-Go- 
Round are, as a rule, more critical of 
Members of Congress and other officials 
than they are complimentary. 

However, today I read the Merry-Go- 
Round as it appears in this morning’s 
Washington Post. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, but greatly to my gratification, I 
find that today Mr. Pearson indulges in 
no critical or caustic remarks. On the 
contrary, the article is highly commend- 
atory of former Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. It is entitled 
“Italy Victory Credited to Anderson.” 
Mr. Pearson says, and I think quite 
truthfully, that if Secretary Anderson 
had not made a vital decision on farm 
policy at the end of the war, “starvation 
and communism both would be rampant 
in Italy today.” 

The article continues: 

Few people know about that decision. It 
came at the end of the war when American 
farm leaders had visions of farm surpluses 
and falling prices. Wanting to avoid a farm 
slump, the killing of little pigs, and the 
plowing under of cotton, farm leaders urged 
less production. 

But Secretary Anderson said “No.” 

This was a tough decision to make. For 
if Anderson was wrong, it meant that he 
would be cussed out by farmers for years to 
come. Carefully he read the reports of 
David Houston, Secretary of Agriculture 
under Woodrow Wilson, for guidance. Hous- 
ton gave him none. 

Nevertheless, Anderson finally demanded 
that farmers increase, not decrease produc- 
tion—which is the big reason why we have 
had enough grain to feed Europe. 


Mr. President, I am glad that Mr. 
Pearson knew about this decision which 
was reached by Secretary Anderson and 
which has had such a beneficent result 
in preserving the freedom and integrity 
of the Italian people. Other incidents 
are set forth which clearly reflect the 
ability with which Mr. Anderson served 
as Secretary of Agriculture. I shall not 
discuss them now, except to add that 
Secretary Anderson did make a most 
enviable record as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and also as a Member of Congress 
when he served in the House as a Repre- 
sentative from my State. 

I am glad to ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article be printed in the 
REcorD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Merry-Go-RouND—ITALY VICTORY CREDITED 
To ANDERSON 


(By Drew Pearson) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Clinton Anderson, retiring 
Secretary of Agriculture, today receives the 
brass ring from Drew Pearson, good for one 
free ride on the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round.) 

Several editors have said some nice things 
about this columnist in connection with the 
Italian elections. However, the real man 
who won the elections stepped out of the 
Truman Cabinet this week and went back to 
New Mexico to run for the United States 
Senate. 

For if Secretary of Agriculture Clinton An- 
derson had not made a certain, vital decision 
regarding farm policy at the end of the war, 
starvation and communism both would be 
rampant in Italy today. 

Few people know aout that decision. It 
came at the end of the war when American 
farm leaders had visions of farm surpluses 
and falling prices. Wanting to avoid a farm 
slump, the killing of little pigs, and the plow- 
ing under of cotton, farm leaders urged less 
production. 

But Secretary Anderson said “No.” 

This was a tough decision to make. For 
if Anderson was wrong, it meant that he 
would be cussed out by farmers for years to 
come. Carefully he read the reports of David 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture under 
Woodrow Wilson, for guidance. Houston 
gave him none. 

Nevertheless, Anderson finally demanded 
that farmers increase, not decrease produc- 
tion—which is the big reason why we have 
had enough grain to feed Europe. 


NO PICTURE FARMER 


Clint Anderson has been one of the most 
refreshing and variegated personalities in 
the turbulent Truman administration. 

He has a cattle ranch back in Albuquerque, 
has made a lot of money at insurance, voted 
against all insurance measures in the House 
of Representatives. 

Though wealthy he has made some of the 
most effective speeches in Congress cham- 
pioning labor and blasting lush business 
profits. FDR was one of his idols. 

Coming to New Mexico from South Dakota 
because of tung trouble, Anderson first 
worked for the Albuquerque Journal, where 
he uncovered the first tip on the Fall-Tea- 
pot Dome scandal. This was the fact that 
the then Secretary of the Interior had re- 
ceived a $25,000 stallion from Harry Sinclair. 
That started the train of circumstances 
which finally upset the Teapot Done lease, 
brought two resignations from the Coolidge 
Cabinet and sent both Fall and Sinclair to 
jail. 

Later, Anderson went into insurance, be- 
came the biggest individual insurance man 
in his State, then was elected to the House 
of Representatives. Now Anderson is going 
home to run for the upper branch of Con- 
gress—the United States Senate. 

Though Anderson says he was a better 
Congressman than Cabinet member, actually 


he did an outstanding job as Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


SOLVING SOAP SHORTAGE 


Not only in regard to grain, but sugar, 
copra, and cotton was he most farsighted. 
During the first months after the war, the 
world, desperately hard up for soap, received 
no coconuts from the Philippines. Plenty 
still grew there, but weren’t being harvested. 
So Anderson induced the Army and Navy to 
send small boats up Philippine rivers and 
trucks to inland plantations—until enough 
copra was carried out to solve the world’s 
fat and soap shortage, 
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The end of the war also found the United 
States Commodity Credit Corporation with 
7,500,000 bales of surplus cotton. Not only 
was the taxpayer likely to be stuck for this 
cotton, but the surplus had a depressing 
effect on the market. 

So Anderson conceived the idea of selling 
it to Japan and Germany for the manufac- 
ture of textiles. Both countries needed a 
nonwar industry, and textiles were the best 
answer. Anderson sold Japan and Germany 
the cotton; the American farmer benefited; 
Europe and Asia got badly needed clothing. 


SUGAR SALESMANSHIP 


One of Anderson’s greatest triumphs was 
his purchose of two Cuban sugar crops at the 
same time. Sugar then was scarce, and in 
order to keep prices down he wanted to buy 
both the 1946 and 1947 Cuban crops. But 
the Cubans said “No,” and Agriculture De- 
partment emissaries got nowhere with them. 

Finally, Anderson, himself, went to Cuba, 
called on President Grau San Martin. 

“This is a situation where Cuba can win 
the good will of the United States for a long 
time,” he told the Cuban President. “Cuba 
faces the alternative of having sugar prices 
shoot way up, then come down with a crash— 
or of keeping them steady. A boom and 
bust such as after the last war isn’t going 
to do you any good. But if you cooperate 
with us now, we'll remember it.” 

President Grau said he agreed, but that 
Cuban workers were afraid the price of 
United States wheat, lard, etc., would go 
up, so they would find themselves paying 
more while sugar sold for the same low 
price. So Anderson proposed an escalator 
clause by which the price of sugar would 
increase if the cost of American lard and 
wheat increased. 

The President of Cuba agreed. In 72 hours 
Anderson had closed a deal which other 
emissaries had not been able to sign in 6 
weeks. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there any further business before the 
Senate? If not, without objection, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing a 
nomination, which nominating messages 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer, United 
States Army, for appointment as Governor 
of the Panama Canal, provided for by the 
Panama Canal Act, approved August 24, 1912, 
vice Maj. Gen. Joseph C. Mehaffey, United 
States Army; 

Maj. Gen. Louis Aleck Craig O3575 to be 
the Inspector General, United States Army, 
for a period of 4 years, effective on date of 
appointment, under the provisions of section 
7, National Defense Act, as amended, and 
section 513, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, vice 
Maj. Gen. Ira Thomas Wyche; 

Brig. Gen. John Stewart Bragdon 03770, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army), for appointment as assistant to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 
@ period of 4 years, effective on date of ap- 
pointment, and for appointment to the grade 
of brigadier general in the Regular Army of 
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the United States, under the provisions of 
section 11, National Defense Act, as amended, 
and title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947; 

Ernest A. Brav, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Albert N. Abelson, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
and Regular Air Force of the United States; 

First Lt. John Edward Lineberger, and sun- 


dry other officers, for promotion in the United 


States Air Force; 

Capt. William M. Angas, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, for temporary and 
permanent appointment to the grade of rear 
admiral in the Civil Engineer Corps of the 
Navy; 

Capt. Andrew G. Bisset, Civil Engineer 
Corps, United States Navy, for temporary ap- 
pointment to the grade of rear admiral in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy; 

Wendell C. Thompson and sundry other 
officers for permanent appointment in the 
Supply Corps and Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy; 

Paul F, Abel and sundry other midship- 
men to be ensigns in the Navy; 

Louis E. Woods and several other officers 
for appointment to permanent grade in the 
Marine Corps; 

William T. Clement for appointment to 
the temporary grade of major general in the 
Marine Corps; 

Harry B. Liversedge for appointment to 
the temporary grade of brigadier general in 
the Marine Corps; and 

Philip J. Costello and sundry other war- 
rant officers now serving in temporary com- 
missioned ranks, to be permanent commis- 
sioned warrant officers in the Marine Corps, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jess Larson to be War Assets 
Administrator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself to this 
nomination. I will say at the start that 
I feel that perhaps the nomination will 
be confirmed, but I should like to point 
out certain facts which the Senate ought 
to take into consideration in passing 
upon a nomination of this importance. 
If Senators will give me their attention 
for a few minutes, I shall explain the 
reasons which impel me to oppose the 
nomination of Mr. Larson. I shall move 
that Mr. Larson’s nomination be recom- 
mitted to the Committee for the purpose 
of further investigation. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an announcement? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to inform 
Members of the Senate that after the ex- 
ecutive session has been concluded we 
expect to proceed with the civil func- 
tions bill for a while this evening. No 
doubt it will be debated tomorrow, and it 
may even go over until Monday. But a 
start will be made on it this evening. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there 
was a plant located near Salt Lake City, 
Utah, called the Kalunite Plant. In 
course of time it became the duty of the 
War Assets Administrator to dispose of 
that plant. Proposals were drawn, and 
invitations to bidders were prepared and 
sent to those who would likely want 
te purchase this plant. I have in my 
hand a copy of the invitation to bid. I 
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shall try to make my explanation brief, 
so I shall not read the entire page, but the 
pertinent part of it, to which I shall ad- 
dress myself, reads as follows: 

In the event that no acceptable bid is 
received, at the discretion of this Administra- 
tion either a new cut-off date will be set or 
negotiations will continue with only the 
highest bidder. 


A new cut-off date in effect means that 
new bids will be asked for. So the bid- 
ders who receive this invitation to bid 
on the Kalunite plant, located near Salt 
Lake City, Utah, were put on notice by 
the War Assets Administration that in 
the event no acceptable bid was received, 
at the discretion of the Administration 
either a new cut-off date would be set 
and new bids would be asked for, or ne- 
gotiations would continue with only the 
highest bidder. I ask Senators to bear 
that in mind, because it is pertinent to 
this discussion. 

When the bids were opened, it was 
found that there were three bidders. The 
highest bidder was the American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. It bid $752,000. 
The second bidder was the Columbia 
Metals Corp., which bid $635,000; and 
the lowest bidder was J. R. Simplot Co., 
which bid $625,000. 

Briefly, the Simplot people got the 
property. This is the explanation made 
by the War Assets Administrator as to 
why the lowest bidder got the property: 

First of all, under the law it is re- 
quired, I understand, that the Admin- 
istrator favor small business, as opposed 
to big business. The American Potash 


& Chemical Corp. was rated as worth 


about $20,000,000. I do not have the 
rating of the other two companies, but I 
understand that the Simplot Co. today is 
worth approximately $2,000,000. That is 
my understanding from Mr. Simplot’s 
testimony. He had about $25,000,000 
worth cf war contracts during the war, 
according to his own testimony; and, as 
I recall, his fortune increased from ap- 
proximately half a million dollars to ap- 
proximately a million and a half or two 
million dollars, during the war, after the 
payment of taxes. 

The Columbia Metals Corp. was even 
smaller than the Simplot Co., whose bid 
I now indicate on the chart. When Mr. 
Larson came before the committee and 
testified—I did not know this at the time, 
and unfortunately the hearings were 
closed before I had a chance to obtain 
the document I now hold in my hand— 
he led us to believe, I think, from a read- 
ing of the testimony which I have on my 
desk, that the Department of Commerce, 
which passed upon these three bids to find 
out who was small business and who was 
big business, favored the Simplot Co. and 
because of that the bid was given to the 
Simplot Co. But in the meantime the 
Simplot Co., knowing that it was the low 
bidder, negotiated with Mr. Larson, and 
bid up to $752,000 for the plant; that is, 
it offered an additional amount sufficient 
to make up the difference between its 
original bid and the highest bidder’s fig- 
ure, so that the Government got, or will 
get, $752,000 from the Simplot Co., which 
at the time the bids were opened bid only 
$625,000. 
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In the invitation to bid it was said 
that negotiations would continue with 
only the highest bidder. But the nego- 
tiations actually continued with only 
the lowest bidder. No opportunity was 
given to the Columbia Metals Corp., 
which is even smaller than the Simplot 
Co., to approximate the $752,000 bid. In 
other words, in the statement of the con- 
ditions under which the bids were to be 
received—the invitation to bid—nothing 
was said about small business, nothing 
at all was said which would make one be- 
lieve that in the awarding of this con- 
tract, consideration would be given to 
anything other than the conditions set 
forth in the invitation to bid. But after 
the invitation went out and after the bid- 
ders had spent money in examining the 
plant, seeing what it was worth, and hir- 
ing engineers to see what it would cost 
to reconvert it and whether it could be 
profitably operated, and after the bids 
were opened and it was found that the 
bid of the American Potash & Chemical 
Co. was high, then new rules were set up, 
and the bid of the American Potash & 
Chemical Co. was thrown out, the bid 
of the Columbia Metals Co. was thrown 
out, and the J. R. Simplot Co.’s bid was 
accepted, and it was awarded the con- 
tract. 

Mr. Larson referred to the informa- 
tion he received from the Department 
of Commerce which he said caused him to 
award the bid to the Simplot Co., the low- 
est bidder. He did not have the report 
with him at the time when ‘he testified, 
but I thought that perhaps it was all 
right. However, it occurred to me that 
I might get the report and read it. 

Here is what the report says: It does 
not recommend the Simplot Co. at all. 
It recommends the Columbia Metals 
Corp. But Mr. Larson distinctly left us 
under the impression that he was fol- 
lowing out the recommendations of the 
Department of Commerce, and that 
those recommendations indicated that 
he should make the award to the Simplot 
Co. Here is what the Department of 
Commerce said: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINEsS, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1947. 

To: The Office of the Administrator, War 
Assets Administration, room 6014, Rail- 
road Retirement Building. 

From: J. L. Kelly, Director. 

Subject: WAA offering for sale, Plancor 291— 
Kalunite Incorporated Facility, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Our attention has been directed by the 
Senate Small Business Committee to pro- 
posals for the sale of Plancor 291, the Kalu- 
nite Corp. plant, Salt Lake City, Utah, by 
the War Assets Administration. The respon- 
sibilities of this Office under section 18 (c) 
and (d) of the Surplus Property Act were 
pointed out and a request was made that 
this Office look into the possibility that dis- 
crimination against small business might 


* result if the proffered plant were awarded to 


one of the bidders. 
Because of the responsibility imposed upon 
this Office— 


Mr. President, that is the Department 
of Commerce, Office of Small Business— 


by the Surplus Property Act, by Executive 
Order of the President No. 9655, dated De- 
cember 27, 1945, and subsequent General 
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Order No. 12 of the Department of Com- 
merce, dated January 5, 1946, it is incum- 
bent upon this Office to bring to the atten- 
tion of the War Assets Administration— 


Mark this, Mr. President— 
the needs and requirements of small busi- 
ness, and any cases or situations which 
would result in discrimination against small 
business in the purchase or acquisition of 
surplus property by them, or in the dis- 
posal thereof by the responsible disposal 
agency. We have, therefore, gone very 
thoroughly initio the elements of this case 
and the circumstances related to the offer- 
ing of Plancor 291, and wish to present for 
your consideration some of the more sig- 
nificant facts or circumstances which we 
consider pertinent not only to the eco- 
nomic interests of a large number of small 
business concerns and to the free enterprise 
system of this Nation, but also of vital im- 
portance to the world economy. 

We have established the fact that two of 
the three bidders— 


Mark this, Mr. President— 
the Simplot Corp. and the Columbia Metals 
Corp. do qualify under the provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act as small business con- 
cerns, and that one bidder, the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., even if considered 
entirely independent of subsidiaries and 
affiliates, could not, by these same standards, 
be termed as a small business concern. It 
is, therefore, our responsibility to establish 
as nearly as possible whether the disposal of 
this surplus Government facility to this lat- 
ter company would fulfill the requirements 
and meet the stated objectives of the Sur- 
plus Property Act, as it relates to small busi- 
ness concerns, and the establishment of free 
independent enterprise, the discouragement 
of monopolistic tendencies, and _ the 
strengthening and preservation of the com- 
petitive position of small business concerns 
in an economy of free enterprise. 

A separate document is being presented to 
convey certain additional information which 
we deem pertinent to the consideration of 
this case and its significance with respect 
to small business. 

Because of our responsibility to aid small 
business generally, and thereby our obliga- 
tion toward the domestic and the world 
economy, it is incumbent upon this office— 


That is the Department of Commerce, 
Office of Small Business— 
to cooperate with other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to achieve the prompt and full 
utilization of surplus Government property 
in the manufacture of those products found 
to be in critically short supply without fos- 
tering monopolistic tendencies or the re- 
straint of trade, we have found it necessary 
to consider, along with other elements, the 
production proposed by the respective bid- 
ders and the relative need for the proposed 
products to aid in reestablishing a strong 
and stable peacetime economy, the develop- 
ment of maximum opportunities for inde- 
pendent operators in trade, industry, and ag- 
riculture, to stimulate and to stabilize full 
employment. 

Now: 

The American Potash and Chemical Corp. 
and the Simplot Corp. propose to convert 
the Kalunite plant within 12 to 18 months, 
with considerable additional cash expendi- 
ture, to the production of phosphatic ferti- 
lizers, whereas the Columbia Metals Corp. 
proposes to convert this same plant within 
60 days, at a relatively small additional capi- 
tal expenditure, to the production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer (ammonium sulfate). 

We have been informed by reliable author- 
ities in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, the Economic Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Resources, and by the House Select 
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Committee on Foreign Aid, that there exists 
today an acute shortage of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers for domestic and for foreign use, and 
that the shortage is destined to prevail for 
& number of years to come. 


That was what this plant was going to 
make. 


On the other hand, it is reported by the 
same sources that phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers are virtually in balance in respect 
to supply and demand. 


Keep in mind that what this company 
was going to make was the thing that 
was desired by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, 
the Committee on National Resources of 
the Senate, and by the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, and that 
what the other two companies were going 
to make was a commodity which was not 
in short supply. 

Only one of the small plants proposes to 
manufacture ammonium sulfate, a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer determined to be in acutely 
short supply; production would begin with- 
in 60 days. This small company offered 
$125,000 more than the highest previous bid, 
$25,000 over the estimated fair value fixed 
by WAA, and the higher bid of the two small 
companies now under consideration. This 
small company proposes to utilize this plant 
to effect a saving (at least $10 per ton) upon 
their present production costs, which saving 
they pledge will be reflected immediately in 
their sale price of ammonium sulfate 
from this point. The fact that the acqui- 
sition of Plancor No. 291 would also make it 
possible for the company to increase their 
production of ammonium sulfate in the 
Salem, Oreg., plant, will make it possible for 
them to effect a saving in production costs 
at that plant also, which saving would, in 
turn, be reflected in the sale price of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer from the Salem operation. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator name the company, for the Rec- 
ORD? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is the Columbia 
Metals Corp. That company is making 
this particular fertilizer which is in tre- 
mendous demand, its activities will re- 
sult in a reduction in the price of this 
commodity, and the acquisition of the 
Utah plant will assist them with their 
other plant at Salem, Oreg., and enable 
them further to reduce production costs. 

The Simplot Corp. has allegedly expressed 
an unwillingness to further increase their 
bid price on the grounds that they can build 


a new plant for the production of phosphate 
fertilizers. 


Mind you, Mr. President, the letter is 
dated the 4th of December. In it the De- 
partment of Commerce says that this 
company, which was the low bidder, had 
refused to increase its bid, but, the next 
day, award was made to this company at 
the figure bid by the highest bidder. 

That they can build a new plant for the 
preduction of phosphate fertilizers, a prod- 
uct now in critically short supply, for a cost 
comparable to their present offering, plus 
the capital expenditures claimed to be nec- 
essary on Plancor 291. 


Let us now see what the Office of Small 
Business in the Department of Commerce 
really recommended. 

We therefore feel it obligatory upon this 
office to point out the facts presented and to 
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indicate our belief that an award to the firm 
which has finally become the highest bidder— 


That is the American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp.— 
would in effect constitute a discrimination 
against small business since, under these cir- 
cumstances, an award to a small, independent 
company proposing to manufacture a prod- 
uct determined to be in acutely short sup- 
ply, at a reduced cost, would more completely 
meet the requirements and stated objectives 
of the Surplus Property Act. 

It has been necessary in some instances for 
this Office to acknowledge the advisability of 
making awards to large companies in prefer- 
ence to small companies in the past because 
of the feasibility of using a certain facility 
to effect essential production and to relieve 
shortages, without regarding such actions as 
discriminatory against small business. 


Mark this: 


In this case, however, notwithstanding the 
higher bid price of the one large company, 
we feel that failure to make an award to the 
Columbia Metals Corp. will, in effect, not 
only constitute a discrimination against a 
particular small-business concern, but 
against small independent fertilizer manu- 
facturers and distributors and, therefore, 
against free enterprise. 


Notwithstanding that, the Office of 
Small Business of the Department of 
Commerce recommended that the award 
be made to this company which had sub- 
mitted a bid $10,000 higher than the bid 
of another company, the latter company, 
J. R. Simplot Co., was awarded the plant. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has been 
saying “this company” and “this com- 
pany.” Would he kindly identify the 
companies by name, for the record? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion. 

To summarize, the Department of 
Commerce says, “The highest bidder is 
Big Business, and we are going to throw 
them out. Of the remaining two com- 
panies, this one is smaller. The Colum- 
bia Metals Corp. is a smaller company in 
respect to its financial standing than 
the J. R. Simplot Co. The Columbia 
Metals Corp., however, is not only the 
highest of the two remaining bidders, 
but it is going to make a fertilizer which 
is in short supply, which is vitally need- 
ed, and if the Columbia Metals Corp. 
gets this plant, it will result in a reduc- 
tion of about 10 percent in the cost of 
this priceless fertilizer ingredient.” So 
the Department of Commerce recom- 
mended without qualification that the 
Columbia Metals Corp. be awarded the 
contract. But instead, notwithstanding 
the wording of the invitation to bid that 
“negotiations will continue with only the 
highest bidder,” the War Assets Admin- 
istrator negotiated only with the lowest 
bidder, in effect, and awarded them the 
contract. 

Let me read the concluding paragraph, 
then I shall endeavor to summarize and 
make a suggestion to the Senate: 

The financial responsibility of the Colum- 
bia Metals Corp. has been questioned by 
the legal counsel to the Surplus Property 
Review Board of the War Assets Admin- 
istration. In this regard we wish to direct 


May 13: 


your attention to the fact that this com- 
pany— 

That is, the Columbia Metals Corp.— 
has posted the necessary cash security and 


proposes in their bid to pay 25 percent of 
the proffered price. This company— 


That is, the Columbia Metals Corp.— 


has offered a definite basis for payment of 
the balance within 10 years. 


Here is the United States Government 
broadcasting an invitation to bid on a 
plant which the War Assets Corporation 
is seeking to sell. In due time certain 
persons are interested. Surveys of the 
whole situation are made and a figure 
is arrived at. When the bids are opened 
it is shown that the American Potash and 
Chemical Corp. has bid $752,000; the 
Columbia Metals Corp. bid $635,000; 
J. R. Simplot bid $625,000. The Admin- 
istrator told the bidders that if they bid 
on the plant one of two courses would 
be adopted, so that they would know how 
to proceed, whether to spend money for 
a survey of the plant and to incur other 
expenses incidental to the bid. The War 
Assets Administrator said that in the 
event no acceptable bid was received, 
then at the discretion of the Administra- 
tion either one of two things would hap- 
pen: A new cut-off date would be set, 
or negotiations would continue with only 
the highest bidder. That is all the caveat 
emptor involved. The would-be buyers 
have been put on notice. They have been 
told to what the terms of the bid must 
conform, and they made their bids in 
good faith accordingly. 

The Administrator, after a lot of what 
I choose to call bad administration, not 
to use the term “hocus-pocus,” went to 
the Department of Commerce and asked 
the Small Business Section to tell him 
which of the three bidders under the law 
was small business and which of the 
three, if any, under the law, was large 
business, and what the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator should do. The Department 
of Commerce sent him a document which 
said, “We think you ought to throw out 
this concern. It is big business. We do 
not want it to get the plant. We think 
you should give it to this concern, that 
is, the Columbia Metals Corp., first, be- 
cause that company is small business, 
secondly, because it is a higher bidder 
than J. R. Simplot, the other small busi- 
ness, and thirdly, because within 60 days 
it is going to make fertilizer for which 
there is great need in this country, and 
particularly in this section, which will 
bring about a reduction, probably, in the 
cost of this ingredient. The product 
which J. R. Simplot will make is not in 
short supply. Therefore, we recommend 
all the way through that Columbia Met- 
als Corp. get the contract.” 

Yet, in spite of that, who got it? The 
contract was given to the lowest bidder. 
I called most of these facts to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Larson, who is a very attrac- 
tive man personally, a man against 
whom personally I have not the slightest 
animosity of any kind. I never asked 
Mr. Larson to award the contract to any 
one of the three concerns. It is imma- 
terial to me whether he gives it to this 
one, that one, or the other one. So far 
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as I am concerned, I have no interest, 
direct or indirect, or in any manner, 
shape, or form in any one of the three 
companies. So far as I know, no one 
with whom I am remotely connected has 
any stock in any of the three companies. 
I want Senators to know that. 

I suggested to Mr. Larson that he 
throw out all three bids, because I 
thought that the Government could not 
afford to break its word. I said, “You 
told the three bidders the conditions 
under which they should bid. -You said 
if you received bids you would do one of 
two things: You would reject them, or 
ask for new bids. That was one thing. 
You said that if the price was unsatis- 
factory you would negotiate only with 
the highest bidder to see if you could get 
him up to a point where the property 
ought to be sold.” I said, “The Govern- 
ment cannot afford to break its word. 
The Government’s word in that invita- 
tion to bid is, in my judgment, just as 
good as the Government’s word written 
in the middle of a war bond. Why did 
you not throw out the bids? Why did 
you not give the contract to this concern, 
in the first place, which the Small Busi- 
ness Section of the Department of Com- 
merce said ought to have it?” 

I have never received any good answer 
to that question. When Mr. Larson 
came before the committee he left me 
under the impression that the Small 
Business Section of the Department of 
Commerce had recommended that the 
J. R. Simplot Co. get the contract. I 
have his testimony here to prove it, but 
I do not want to take the time to read it. 


I sent for and received the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Commerce 
and found that the Department recom- 
mended that Columbia Metals Corp. 


receive the contract. I do not know 
anyone in the world connected with 
the Columbia Metals Corp., but I think 
they have been “sold down the river,” and 
I think this company has been also. I 
think I have made out a pretty good 
prima facie case that there is more to 
this transaction than meets the eye, and 
at the proper time I shall move that the 
nomination be recommitted for further 
investigation to the committee which re- 
ported it. I have already adduced addi- 
tional facts since the committee reported 
the nomination some time ago. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely want to ask one 
question, and that is whether Mr. Lar- 
son’s conversation with the Senator from 
Maryland disclosed that he ever had any 
conversation or conference at all with 
the Columbia Metals Corp. in line with 
what the Secretary of Commerce has 
written. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In answer to the 
question of the Senator from Illinois, let 
me say that after the three bids were 
presented Mr. Larson testified that 
representatives of the three concerns 
and various Members of the House and 
Senate who had written concerning the 
sale of the plant had a joint conference 
and they had quite a talk regarding the 
whole proposition. I do not think any- 
thing was done at the first conference. 
At least, that is my recollection of his 
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testimony. Mr. Larson had very little 
to say regarding his treatment of the 
Columbia Metals Corp., except that the 
Government had another plant in Salem, 
Oreg., which the Columbia Metals Corp. 
wanted to get, as well as the one which 
is under discussion here. So he said 
to the Columbia Metals Corp. representa- 
tives, “I will give you the plant in 
Oregon.” That took care of them and 
left an opportunity to give this plant to 
the Simplot Co. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I cannot let this occa- 
sion pass without saying a word regard- 
ing Mr. Larson. I never heard of him 
until he was appointed—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator 
want to ask me a question, or make a 
speech? I wish the Senator would defer 
a moment until I can make sure whether 
any Senator want to ask me any ques- 
tions before I surrender the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator the final price which 
was determined in the award to J. R. 
Simplot Co. How much was it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The J. R. Simplot Co. 
was finally told that if it would bid as 
much as the highest bidder the plant 
would be awarded to it. In other words, 
negotiations were carried on with only 
the lowest bidder, to the extent of get- 
ting the company to go up to $752,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. But they did pay 
$752,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. In these negotiations 
did the Columbia Metals Corp. show they 
had the financial structure to enable 
them to buy this plant and also continue 
to finance the plant they had leased? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They had not gotten 
the plant in Oregon yet. They had com- 
plied with every requirement which the 
War Assets Administration had put upon 
them as a condition precedent to buying 
this plan. Further than that, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska wrote the War Assets 
Administrator and urged him to award 
the plant to the Columbia Metals Corp. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that was be- 
cause of the bid of the American Potash 
and Chemical Corp. I cannot remem- 
ber all the details, and I am just trying 
to get all the facts before Senators. The 
Senator may have brought them all out, 
but as I recall, the Small Business Com- 
mittee—and I am speaking of the Small 
Business Committee of the Senate—felt 
that the American Potash and Chemica] 
Corp. was large business, and if I remem- 
ber correctly—and I am merely trying 
to get the facts before the Senate—was 
it not true that they were under two in- 
dictments for violation of the Sherman 
Act? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Not that I know of. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that if the 
Senator will bring all the facts out-—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not trying—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Justa moment. That 
is not an argument. The fact that a con- 
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cern is under indictment has not a thing 
in the world to do with the bona fides of 
this proceeding. In this country a man 
is presumed to be innocent until he is 
found to be guilty, and with all due re- 
spect to my good friend the Senator from 
Nebraska, I think that is trying to work 
in an element of prejudice, and has no 
effect on the bona fides. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the Senator 
will not feel that I am in anyway trying 
to justify or not justify. I was merely 
getting all the facts I could remember 
before the Members of the Senate. If I 
were going to do what the Senator sug- 
gests, I would do it in my own time. I 
think it is important to know why the 
Senate Small Business Committee rec- 
ommended that the American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. should not be awarded 
that business. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and it is equally important to know 
why the Small Business Committee rec- 
omended the Columbia Metals Corp. and 
why it did not get the award. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I recall correctly, 
the answer was that the American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp. had some finan- 
cial difficulty, and if I remember cor- 
rectly—I may be wrong, and perhaps the 
Senator from Oregon remembers— in 
lieu of awarding the Utah plant to the 
Columbia Metals Corp., did they not ac- 
quire the property they were then housed 
in and settle on that basis, and they 
could not handle both of them? I may 
be wrong, but I think those are vital 
things to consider, and I would not want 
the Senator for one moment to think I 
was raising anything in these questions 
to bring into the argument something 
that is immaterial. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. WHERRY. This is a pretty broad 
subject. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The subject which 
the Senator has raised as to the finan- 
cial ability of the Columbia Metals Corp. 
to purchase this plant was investigated 
by the small-business section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and I will read 
exactly what they say about that point. 
Listen: 

The financial responsibil.ty of the Colum- 
bia Metals Corp. has been questioned by the 


legal counsel to the Surplus Property Re- 
view Board— 


No doubt inspired by one of the other 
bidders— 


of the War Assets Administration. 


Listen to this: 

In this regard we wish to direct your at- 
tention to the fact that this company has 
posted the necessary cash security and 
proposes in their bid to pay 25 percent of 
the proffered price. 


Mr. WHERRY. Iam not denying that 
at all. I am asking the Senator, how- 
ever, if the record of the full negotiations 
wceuld not show this situation. This is 
hazy in my mind, and I am not standing 
on it as accurate in any way, but it seems 
to me, as I recall this particular instance, 
the Columbia Metals Corp. was perfect- 
ly satisfied to obtain full use of the plant 
they were then occupying, in lieu of tak- 
ing the Utah plant. I may be absoluiely 
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incorrect. I wondered if the Senator 
knew about that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is nothing in 
the record that shows the Columbia 
Metals Corp. ever withdrew their stra- 
tegic position in this transaction, and I 
submit that the Administrator, if he 
threw out this company as being big bus- 
iness, had to negotiate with only the next 
highest bidder, which was the Columbia 
Metals Corp., and there is nothing in the 
testimony to show any negotiation of the 
character that was carried on with 
Simplot. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall yield, but be- 
fore I do, let me say that I have nothing 
personal in the world against Mr. “Uar- 
son. It is not necessary for Senators to 
say he is a charming fellow, or that he 
has had a fine career out in this town or 
that, or give the fine points of his rec- 
ord. I am not discussing Mr. Larson as 
an individual. I am discussing a trans- 
action of the United States Government 
under the tutelage and the supervision 
of Mr. Larson, which, in my opinion, re- 
flects upon his capacity to administer 
the office for which we are about to con- 
firm him. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The question was 
asked whether the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. had been under indict- 
ment. I went into that matter. It was 
called to my attention and I found it was 
untrue. Other corporations ahead of 
this one at one time had been, but there 
had been a reorganization—a new owner 
came into control—and there was no 
record whatsoever against this company. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to say, 
in that connection, that the civic organi- 
zations of Utah, particularly at Salt Lake 
City, favored .the War Assets Adminis- 
trator following out the announcement 
in his bid and awarding the plant to the 
highest bidder. I appeared personally 
before him, representing their views, and 
presenting to him what they had to say 
about it. We also understood that the 
Columbia Metals Corp. had presented a 
bid which did not comply with the terms. 
In other words, they said, “We want this 
plant in Salt Lake City if we can also 
bid on the one in Oregon,” and, as I 
understood, they did not comply at that 
time. 

I also understand, in connection with 
the discussion, that the American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. also intended—and so 
informed the Administrator—that it 
would manufacture the nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, and Simplot also told them the 
same thing. There was no situation there 
where the other two were only going 
to manufacture what was not in short 
supply. As a matter of fact, the three 
of them were willing to manufacture 
fertilizer, which was badly needed. 

I should like to state also that the 
award to the Simplot Co. practically 
gave that company a mongpoly of phos- 
phate and fertilizer in the intermoun- 
tain region. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Simplot Co. is 
in good standing in my State. The 
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thing has been done, we have accepted 
it, and we have no quarrel. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has been 
most helpful, and I am sure that all he 
has said is not only helpful but accurate. 

Let me say that I have tried to de- 
velop, without a great familiarity with 
the territory, the monopoly side of this 
bid. There are three big plants which 
make the kind of product which the 
Simplot Co. will make in the Kalunite 
Salt Lake City plant. One is to the north 
of Salt Lake City, around Butte, I be- 
lieve. The other two were on the west 
coast. So that Simplot, which has a 
plant at Pocatello, Idaho, now has one at 
Salt Lake City, and making this particu- 
lar kind of a product gives him a monop- 
oly throughout the whole intermountain 
area, without any competition what- 
soever. 

Mr. KEM and Mr. 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before I yield—and I 
shall yield in a moment—I wish to put 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Deseret News, published at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the issue of December 31, 
1947. This journal is one of the most 
substantial newspapers of the West, is it 
not, I ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATKINS. It is one of the oldest, 
probably the oldest west of the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The caption of this 
editorial is “War, Waste, and Ethics.” 
What it has to say, this being a news- 
paper in Salt Lake City, where this plant 
is located, about the way this transaction 
was handled, makes very interesting 
reading. It is certainly an indictment 
of the War Assets Administration, which 
is very significant. I shall read a couple 
of paragraphs, and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. I read as 
follows: 

Now the high bidder is protesting, as well 
it might. What is the purpose of soliciting 
bids if not to get the best price obtainable, 
and put all on a fair equality of opportunity? 
By what standard of morals can a low bidder, 
after the bids are opened and laid on the 
table, be permitted to change his bid and 
carry off the plum for precisely the sum of- 
tered by the high bidder in the first place? 

This is not to criticize Mr. Simplot, to 
whom the award was made. He had a right 
to bid any sum he chose and to buy as cheaply 
as he could. Obviously he bid less than he 
thought the plant was worth to him for he 
raised his bid by $127,000 to meet his com- 
petitor’s offer. What reason is there for sup- 
posing that the bid accepted represents the 
fait value of the plant? If the high bidder 
had been another $300,000 or $500,000 higher, 
what reason is there for assuming that that 
price would not also have been met by the 
successful bidder? 


Then the editorial continues with this 
significant remark: 


It makes not the slightest difference to 
the Deseret News who obtains or operates 
the property. It does not know the bidders. 
But the morals involved raise another ques- 
tion. 


Listen, Senators— 


In common honesty if the high bid was 
to be rejected, then all bids should have been 
rejected and new ones called for. 
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That is what the invitation to bid said. 


It is a fair guess that if that had been 
done— 


And that is what I suggested to Mr. 
Larson— 


that if that had been done, the price would 
have gone measurably above $752,000. 


In my opinion if these three bids had 
been rejected for any legitimate reason, 
and new bids had been asked for, a high- 
er price would have been obtained, be- 
cause while these bids were pending the 
American Potash & Chemical Co., I am 
advised, notwithstanding they had bid 
$752,000, wrote Mr. Larson before the 
award was made that they would go up 
to eight hundred and some thousand dol- 
lars if it was going to be a case of nego- 
tiating with the highest bidder. In my 
opinion two or three hundred thousand 
dollars more could have been obtained 
for the plant if that had been done. 

Let me continue for one more sentence. 

Mr. WHERRY. What company would 
pay two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars more? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I said that the Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Co., before the 
award was made, offered to go up to 
eight hundred and some thousand dollars 
for it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not understand 
what company the Senator spoke of. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the other com- 
pany was not asked to meet that price. 
It was only asked to meet what the Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical Co. had bid on 
the initial opening. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. What I have heard 
stated here would be and is a great rev- 
elation to anyone who has ever been en- 
gaged in business. I am one who be- 
lieves that the United States Govern- 
ment has got to do business the way de- 
cent people do business. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
That is all I am asking for, a square 
deal for these three concerns, and I do 
not think they have had it. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: When the 
United States Government is unethical 
what hope is there to get people to bid 
reasonable sums for property offered for 
sale by the Government? In such a sit- 
uation what hope is there to get them 
in the future to make bids if there is to 
be followed a practice such as the one in 
this instance? The American Potash & 
Chemical Co. bid $752,000 and the Gov- 
ernment breached its word, which, I 
agree with the Senator, should be a word 
of honor, and let the lowest bidder—and 
I do not know any of the bidders—have 
another opportunity, and he raised his 
price to the point of the top bid which 
was made, but not to the point at which 
the plant could have been sold. Is it not 
true that it could have been sold at a 
higher price? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. Let me read one 
more sentence, and then I shall yield 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. HAWKES. I am sorry to have in- 
terposed. I realize that the Senator said 
he would yield next to the Senator from 
Missouri. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Here in two eloquent 
sentences is the answer to what the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey said: 


If any private owner played fast and loose 
in that way, with solicited bids he would 
be denounced for unethical practice. Is the 
Government absolved from adherence to 
ethical standards exacted of private citizens? 
It costs something to prepare and submit 
bids. There must be visits of inspection. 
There must be computations to determine 
adaptability to intended uses; determina- 
tion of market demand for products; costs 
of manufacture at the new location and mul- 
titudinous other factors must be studied and 
resolved. 

Bidders take all these risks. If their bids 
are too low they have lost. Per contra, if a 
bid is high, the bidder has a right to the 
benefit of his better judgment, unless all are 
considered too low and discarded together. 

7 « ° * ~ 


War is waste. There is no time in the 
processes connected with it when its wasteful 
character is not manifest. If proof be 
needed, witness a $7,000,000 property dumped 
for $752,000. But transcending this material 
wastage by infinity is the human wastage— 
wastage of life—and worse still, perhaps, the 
wastage of standards of honor. 


What an indictment of the United 
States Government. 

_Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
editorial from the Deseret News, of Salt 
Lake City, of December 31, 1947, may be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WAR, WASTE, AND ETHICS 


Protests seem to be the order of the day. 
They pile one on top of another. There is a 
case in point right here. The Kalunite plant 
built in Salt Lake at a tremendous cost, 
sometimes stated as being $7,000,000, has 
been declared surplus property and its dis- 
posal ordered. 

Bids were solicited and received. The 
high bid was $752,000—a sum said to be con- 
siderably higher than the fair disposal value 
fixed by the Government agency, but so far 
from cost that one wonders about the basis 
for fixing fair value. 

A lower bidder protested the sale to the 
high bidder and a hearing was held. The 
upshot was that the lowest bidder of all— 
$127,000 below the high bidder—was per- 
mitted to meet the high bid and sale to him 
was ordered. 

Now the high bidder is protesting, as well 
it might. What is the purpose of soliciting 
bids if not to get the best price obtainable, 
and put all on a fair equality of opportunity? 
By what standard of morals can a low bidder, 
after the bids are opened and laid on the 
table, be permitted to change his bid and 
carry off the plum for precisely the sum of- 
fered by the high bidder in the first place? 

This is not to criticize Mr. Simplot to whom 
the award was made. He had a right to bid 
any sum he chose and to buy as cheaply as 
he could. Obviously he bid less than he 
thought the plant was worth to him for he 
raised his bid by $127,000 to meet his com- 
petitor’s offer. What reason is there for sup- 
posing that the bid accepted represents the 
fair value of the plant? If the high bidder 
had been another $300,000 or $500,000 higher, 
what reason is there for assuming that that 
price would not also have been met by the 
successful bidder? 

It makes not the slightest difference to 
the Deseret News who obtains or operates the 
property. It does not know the bidders. 
But the morals involved raise another ques- 
tion. In common honesty if the high bid was 
to be rejected, then all bids should have been 
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rejected and new ones called for. It is a fair 
guess that if that had been done, the price 
would have gone measurably above $752,000. 
Each bidder naturally wanted to buy at the 
lowest acceptable figure. The problem was to 
guess how much competitors would offer and 
to bid just enough above them to gain the 
award. Low bidders guessed wrong, but in- 
stead of having to abide by their mistakes, 
with full knowledge of what the high bid 
was, the low bidder was allowed to match 
it and gain the award, though by raising his 
bid he thereby confessed that his real bid 
was far below what the property was worth 
to him. 

If any private owner played fast and loose 
in that way with solicited bids he would 
be denounced for unethical practice. Is the 
Government absolved from adherence to 
ethical standards exacted of private citizens? 
It costs something to prepare and submit 
bids. There must be visits of inspection. 
There must be computations to determine 
adaptability to intended uses; determination 
of market demand for products; costs of man- 
ufacture at the new location and multi- 
tudinous other factors must be studied and 
resolved. 

Bidders take all these risks. If their bids 
are too low they have lost. Per contra, if 
a bid is high the bidder has a right to the 
benefit of his better judgment, unless all 
are considered too low and discarded to- 
gether. 

It does not do to say the war disposal 
agency did not agree to, nor was obligated 
to accept the high bid. It profited here 
$127,000 by reason of the high bid. Will it 
recompense the high bidder for getting for 
it that extra sum? It will not. Doubtless 
the successful bidder would have got the 
plant for $625,000 if there had been no higher 
bid. Because there was a higher bid, the 
agency profited $127,000, all at the expense of 
the one who made it—rather a shabby per- 
formance. 

Neither does it help the morals of the 
situation to say the agency's rules for dis- 
posal, or the law, require that preference be 
given small business over big business. 
Surely this does not mean that taxpayer's 
money is to be given as a gratuity to set one 
up in business because he may qualify as 
being small. There are plenty of worthy 
“small” citizens who would be happy to go 
into business if public money were offered 
free to establish them. And that is precisely 
what is involved here. li the low bid of 
$625,000 had been accepted, that would 
amount to giving the bidder, a private citi- 
zen, $127,000 of money which belongs to the 
overburdened taxpayers. The rule adverted 
to cannot mean more than that of two bid- 
ders making substantially equivalent offers, 
the small bidder is to be preferred. The 
course taken by the agency, in getting the 
low bidder to raise his offer, proves that the 
agency so construes the rule. It can’t arbi- 
trarily say to one, “You are so big I shall 
accept a mere fraction of what you offer from 
the one whom I say is small.” 

Neither can it honorably circumvent the 
plain demands of ethical practice, or the re- 
quirements of its own rule by the shabby 
subterfuge indulged here. If the American 
Potash & Chemical Co. was not an eligible 
bidder, why wasn’t it told so in the first 
place and excluded from the bidding? If it 
was an eligible bidder, as receipt and con- 
sideration of its bid demonstrates that it was, 
then on what plane of morals can it be de- 
nied the fruits of its judgment exemplified in 
its bid, and a competitor who guessed wrong 
and sought to profit by acquisition of a 
valuable public property at a confessedly 
gross un ijervaluation, be rewarded by a pref- 
erence unjustified by the rule invoked? 

War is waste. There is no time in the 
processes connected with it when its wasteful 
character is not manifest. If proof be 
needed, witness a $7,000,000 property dumped 
for $752,000, But transcending this material 
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wastage by infinity is the human wastage— 
wastage of life—and worse still, perhaps, the 
wastage of standards of honor. 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator read 
from the editorial language which said 
that if a private institution did what was 
done by the Government in this case it 
would be charged with unethical prac- 
tice. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would be indicted. 

Mr. HAWKES. And might be in- 
dicted. We have courts of justice, where 
justice, as we have known it, is admin- 
istered, and a private institution charged 
with such practice could be sued, and 
damages collected for breach of con- 
tract. . 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Mary- 
land has made abundantly clear with his 
usual clarity the point that he terms 
under which the property was offered for 
sale were not complied with by the War 
Assets Administrator. The question I 
am about to ask him does not go to that 
point, but is directed rather to the good 
faith in which the Administrator acted. 
Did the Administrator ascertain wheth- 
er or not Columbia Metals Corp. was 
willing to offer $752,000, the price at 
which the property was sold? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I cannot answer that 
question categorically, because, so far 
as I can recall, it was never asked spe- 


will 


cifically. I am of the opinion, from the 
general purport of the Administrator’s 


testimony, that the Columbia Metals 
Corp. was not asked to bid $752,000. 
However, I may be mistaken. The spe- 
cific question was not asked, but that 
was the impression left by the Adminis- 
trator’s testimony. 

Mr. MOORE. MY. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maryland if this statement 
was made to the committee which con- 
sidered the nomination? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. And was it embodied in 
any record made on the nomination? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I made a statement. 
I went before the committee 2 days. 
Further than that, a memorandum was 
sent to me. It is a memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Columbia Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. regarding disposition of Plan- 
cor 291 by the War Assets Administra- 
tion. I did not use this memorandum 
because it looked to me to be ex parte 
testimony, and perhaps it might be col- 
ored. But Mr. Larson used it. And he 
quoted, I think, from page 6. Mr. Lar- 
son read from the memorandum and he 
stopped when he got to a certain point in 
his reading, because up to that point all 
that he had read favored the position he 
had taken. But I do not think Mr. Lar- 
son knew that I had a copy of this doc- 
ument. So when he completed the part 
he wanted to read I asked him to con- 
tinue, and as he read on the following 
two or three sentences, Senators will see 
by reading the report that it was most 
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critical of Mr. Larson rather than praise- 
worthy. This is what the critical part 
was on page 7. I shall not take the time 
to read it all: 

A concern interested in purchasing sur- 
plus property is, of course, on notice of the 
foregoing special provisions for small busi- 
ness. It must reckon with the fact that the 
term “small business” is not defined in the 
act and is subject to interpretation by the 
disposal agency under regulation No. 10 (sec. 
8310.1 (b) (7)). 

That is where he quit. Then I said, 
“Well, read on, Mr. Larson,” and this is 
what the report said: 

But it is entitled to have the discretion 
left by the act and the regulation to the dis- 
posal officer exercised with reason and with 
business fairness. And where the disposal 
officer, by establishing and publishing terms 
of disposition which include no provision 
for singling out a small business, repre- 
sents that for a particular transaction the 
price bid, not the relative size of the bidders, 
is to be the basis for an award, the bidders 
should be entitled to rely on the representa- 
tion in the absence of plain and unmistak- 
able reasons under the law for not carrying 
out the representation. 


Mr. Larson, to quote him exactly, said 
that he was ashamed of this transaction. 
I asked him, if he was ashamed of it, 
why he did not throw it out. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I understood that he 
referred this question to the Department 
of Commerce, as he was obliged to do, to 
determine whether these businesses were 
big or little businesses, and he was told 
by the Department of Commerce that 
the American Potash & Chemical Corp., 
the high bidder, should not be consid- 
ered, for the reason that it did not qual- 
ify as small business. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MOORE. The complaint the Sen- 
ator is making is that that provision was 
not included in the proposition made to 
bidders. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Many things have 
been sold by the Government with re- 
spect to which the question of small busi- 
ness did not enter. Small business is 
not defined in the act. The law does 
not state whether a capitalization of 
$100,000, $1,000,000, or $50,000,000 is 
small business. Many times when invi- 
tations to bid are invited, there is no 
mention of small business. Take the 
case of the sale of the Big Inch, which 
involved almost $100,000,000. The invi- 
tation to bidders stated that if the bids 
were not acceptable they would all be 
thrown out and new bids would be asked 
for, or the right was reserved to negoti- 
ate with the highest bidder, on the the- 
ory that he would probably be willing 
to pay a price nearer the cost. So when 
invitations for bids were sent out, every 
bidder had a right to rely on the assump- 
tion that the question of small business 
would not enter into the problem. 

Mr. MCORE. Does the Senator com- 
plain because Jess Larson submitted the 
question to the Department of Commerce 
for information? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, Jess 
Larson himself did not prepare these in- 
vitations. 
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Mr. MOORE. But it was done by the 
Administration. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was done by the 
Administration; and he was the general 
counsel when they were prepared. He 
was not the Administrator. But when 
the bids came in Mr, Larson was the Ad- 
ministrator, and he saw what the terms 
were to be in the invitation to bid, and 
what the bids were in relation to those 
terms. So he had knowledge before he 
took any action. 

Mr. MOORE. He has been Acting 
Administrator for many months, has he 
not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. I have been 
trying to get him to straighten this 
matter out, and ask for new bids. 

Mr. MOORE. His appointment has 
been held up by the committee, has it 
not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The chairman was 
kind enough, during the time I was in 
the hospital, to hold it up until I could 
get back, and until such time as I felt 
that I had regained sufficient vigor to 
present the case. 

Mr. MOORE. Even long before that, 
this appointment had been pending be- 
fore the committee. If the Senator will 
permit me, I wish to say that Jess Larson 
is from my State. I have a slight 
acquaintance with him. 

Mr. TYDINGS. He is a very likable 
man. 

Mr. MOORE. He is a very fine man, 
in my opinion. However, certain ma- 
terial was sent to me from Oklahoma, 
containing complaints about his conduct 
there several years ago. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I received the same 
complaints. I did not use the material. 

Mr. MOORE. I filed the complaints 
with the committee. I want my posi- 
tion to be understood, since Mr. Larson 
is from my State. I filed the complaints 
with the committee and notified those 
who made the complaints that they 
would have an opportunity to be heard. 
I believe that the nomination has been 
held up for a long time so that they 
might be heard. So far as I know, they 
have never asked to be heard by the 
committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Whether those 
charges were ever referred to the com- 
mittee or made known to the committee, 
I am not in a position to say. They 
had their roots back in Oklahoma. They 
were sent to me. I do not know the per- 
sons who sent them, but I understand 
that one of the complainants was for- 
merly a high officer in the State govern- 
ment. 

I did know about this particular trans- 
action. I do not want to smear Mr. 
Larson. I have not a thing in the world 
against him. I would rather do him 
a good turn than a bad one. This ques- 
tion has to do with his fitness to hold 
the office for which he has been nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. MOORE. If the Senator will 
allow me to make a suggestion, I have a 
high regard for Mr. Larson, but I do not 
know anything about his past record. 
Nothing has been done about that. 
However, I think it is in the interest of 
Mr. Larson that this question be cleared 
up. Ido not represent him. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator 
mean the present question, or the old 
charge? 

Mr. MOORE. The nomination ought 
to go back to the committee so that his 
record can be cleared by testimony. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to hear 
from some member of the committee. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement about this 
matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the 
want the floor in his own right? 

Mr. HOEY. Yes. I am a member of 
the committee. I heard all the testi- 
mony on all sides, and I wish to make a 
statement when the opportunity comes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The chairman of 
the committee is not present. Whatever 
the charges were in Oklahoma, perhaps 
they reached our committee through the 
Senator from Okiahoma. I do not re- 
call. But when those charges came be- 
fore our committee, the chairman of the 
committee appointed a subcommittee 
to investigate the charges. This ques- 
tion was not before us at that time. I 
do not recall now who was appointed on 
the subcommittee. i 

Mr. HOEY. I was a member of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
North Carolina was on the subcommit- 
tee. The subcommittee went into the 
charges and fully satisfied itself. It re- 
ported to us that they were baseless, and 
that it would be a waste of the time of 
the committee to hold extensive hearings 
on them. That is the way the subcom- 
mittee felt about it. 

If the Senator will further yield, I 
should like to make one further state- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Before I yield further 
to the Senator, I should like to have the 
Recorp show that the Senator from 
Maryland, when he was before the com- 
mittee, never in any way, manner, shape, 
or form referred to the ¢harges which 
were then in his possession, because 
frankly, he called the Senator from 
Oklahoma and stated that he had no de- 
sire to draw a red herring across the trail 
because he was interested only in this 
transaction. I asked the Senator from 
Oklahoma whether he knew anything 
about the charges. He stated that cer- 
tain charges had been sent to him, and 
that he had sent them to the committee. 
So the Senator from Maryland made no 
reference of any kind, in any manner, 
shape, or form to anything except the 
question which is now before us. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In that connection, 
if Senators are disturbed about whether 
there is anything against Mr. Larson’s 
name so far as the Oklahoma charges are 
concerned, I think the committee was 
wholly satisfied in that regard. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE. I assure the Senator 
from Arkansas that I did not know a sol- 
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itary thing except the statement which 
was sent to me.. I did not even read the 
charges. I heard some conversation 
about them. I took no part in them, be- 
cause all I did was to offer the witnesses 
who made the complaint an opportunity 
which I am sure they would have if they 
wanted to come here and testify. I do 
not know a thing about the charges, and 
I disclaim any knowledge or any opinion 
in that respect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory] was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which investi- 
gated that question, and he will make 
a statement concerning it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think it Is 
fair to Mr. Larson to bring in the other 
question. No charges have been made 
on the floor of the Senate, and whether 
the information be good or bad, I do not 
believe that it is a part of this hearing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, I did not 
bring up the question; but since it was 
brought up, I felt that Mr. Larson was 
entitled to have the statement made that 
a subcommittee investigated the question 
and felt that there was nothing to the 
charges, and that it would not be worth 
taking up our time to go into them. 

I should like to point out one further 
thing in connection with the three bids. 
Since great emphasis is being placed upon 
the notice to bidders, let me point out 
that this property had been in the hands 
of the War Assets Administration for 2 
years or longer, and the administration 
had been trying to sell it. I have not read 
the record of the hearings, but I under- 
stand that bids have been received on 
this property four or five different times. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Each time three 
companies bid, but not the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. It was never 
a bidder on this plant, until this last 
time. Only the three companies which 
had been bidding on the plant previously 
were submitted notices to bid at this 
time. So the American Potash Co. evi- 
dently got the papers and forms which 
had been sent to another company which 
had been bidding on the property all 
along—a small company, which, as I re- 
call, qualified as a small business concern, 
and submitted its bid. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator 
know that to be the fact? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but what does 
the Senator mean by a small concern? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. AsI understood the 
matter, Mr. Larson testified as to the 
other company—the one to which a no- 
tice was mailed, but which did not sub- 
mit a bid the last time, but, instead, the 
American Potash Co. bid in its place—as 
I recall his testimony, that it was a small 
concern and was eligible, and had this 
bid been from it, the contract would have 
been awarded to it. That is my recollec- 
tion of the matter. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Maryland will yield further— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, although of 
course I wish to conclude. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand. I 
wish to make an observation, and then I 
shall not take any more time at this point. 

As I have said, I have not read the 
testimony since the committee heard it. 
If there is to be any serious question 
about it, all of us should read it, because 
we are dealing with the question of the 
confirmation of the nomination of a per- 
son against the character of whom noth- 
ing can be said, so far as I know. All that 
is involved here is a question of discre- 
tion or whether there has been a breach 
of faith. 

As I see it, when the American Potash 
Co. failed to qualify, that left only two 
other bidders. I wish to say—and I be- 
lieve the record will reflect this state- 
ment—that negotiations were carried 
on with the other two bidders, and 
finally it developed that the Columbia 
Metals Corp. would have financial diffi- 
culty in trying to finance both plants, 
including the one in Utah, because it 
would require approximately $2,000,000 
to tonvert this plant in order to adapt it 
to make the fertilizer which each com- 
pany wished to make there; and some 
arrangement was worked out with the 
next highest bidder, whereby it accepted 
a plant in Oregon, which so far as I know 
it was satisfied with; I do not think there 
is any testimony that it was not satisfied 
with it. 

Finally Mr. Larson submitted to the 
low bidder a proposal that if it would 
pay the high bid which had been sub- 
mitted, the contract would be awarded 
to it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
about to surrender the floor. I simply 
wish to make this summary: Hundreds 
of invitations for bids which were sent 
out in connection with surplus property 
had nothing to say about small business. 
Hundreds of contracts for surplus prop- 
erties which were taken over by big busi- 
ness were awarded on bids made on invi- 
tations which had nothing to say about 
small business. For instance, the Big 
Inch pipe line comes to my mind, because 
the Armed Services Committee, of which 
Iam a member, had to pass on that mat- 
ter, among others. We rejected the 
original bid that was made, and got a 
higher one. 

In this case there was every reason to 
believe that either every bid would be 
rejected or negotiations would be con- 
tinued with only the highest bidder. 
However, negotiations were continued 
with only the lowest bidder. There has 
never been anything in the testimony to 
show that the Columbia Metals Corp. 
said, “We do not want the plant.” 

The difference between the position of 
the Senator from Maryland and the po- 
sition of the members of the committee 
is illustrated by a remark made by the 
able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], when I was testifying before the 
committee. He said, “Granted Mr. Lar- 
son made a mistake, but I do not think 
we should reject him on this one mis- 
take—granted that he has made a mis- 
take.” 

I think that was the attitude of the 
committee. There is no question in my 
mind that the committee members think 
this whole transaction is regrettable and 
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efficiently. Yet I say that if we had been 
one of the two companies making the 
highest bids, and had been rejected, it 
would not be so easy for us to take the 
detachea position which Senators take 
when they have not been directly in- 
volved. It makes a big difference when 
you are the loser or the gainer. I think 
the Government of the United States 
should see to it that all its constituents, 
be they corporate or individual, are 
treated with exact fairness, and that its 
word is religiously adhered to in any 
transaction in which it may be engaged. 

Mr. SALTONSTAL.L. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield to me, I should 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly, although I 
am prepared to yield the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Maryland has stated that he be- 
lieves Mr. Larson has exercised bad 
judgment. Does the Senator say flat- 
footedly that there is any evidence of bad 
faith, or is it simply a matter of bad 
judgment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would have to say 
that there are elements in this matter 
which certainly lend themselves to a be- 
lief that it would not be what might be 
called strictly regular. 

Mr. President, before I surrender the 
floor, I wish to make a motion that this 
nomination be recommitted to the com- 
mittee which reported it, with instruc- 
tions to investigate further. For in- 
stance, I did not know, and there is no 
evidence before the committee up to 
now to show, that the Department of 
Commerce, Small Business Section, had 
recommended that this contract be 
awarded to the Columbia Metals Corp. 
From Mr. Larson’s testimony, I was made 
to believe that the Department of Com- 
merce had recommended that the con- 
tract be awarded to the Simplot Co. 
But that is hot the case. 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Maryland, whether 
there was any difference between the pro- 
posed method of payments, and whether 
the Simplot Co. offered to pay cash. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall read that, if 
the Senator is interested in it. But the 
answer is “No.” The three companies 
had different financing plans. 

Mr. MALONE. Then did the Admin- 
istrator, in the judgment of my distin- 
guished colleague, violate his oath of 
office in the action which he finally de- 
cided to take? In other words, was it 
within his discretion to act as he did? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course I do not 
think—and I have tried to argue this for 
the last hour—that it was within the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator to say, “If 
you gentlemen will come in and bid, here 
are the terms on which the award will 
be made,” and then tear them up, and 
say, “No; we will do it in another way.” 
I have tried for an hour to prove that 
point. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
familiar with the fact that the sale of 
this plant has been long delayed, but not 
to the extent of being able to determine 
whether the Administrator went outside 
his discretion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In my opinion, he did. 
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Mr. MALONE. At one time I asked 
the Administrator the status of Mr. 
James Gallagher’s bid for the Columbia 
Metals Corp., a man for whom I have a 
high regard. But there was some sug- 
gestion that he wanted both plants—both 
the one in Utah and the one in Washing- 
ton on the same bid and that the bid did 
not qualify. There again I have not 
sufficient information to pass judgment. 

I wish to say for Mr. Jess Larson that 
I have the highest regard for him; and in 
comparison with his immediate predeces- 
sor, I think there is such a contrast with 
respect to good administrative practices 
that there is no comparison whatsoever. 
I think Mr, Larson is head and shoulders 
above a great many Government officials 
who are engaged in Government opera- 
tions at this time, so much so that I could 
not let this opportunity pass without say- 
ing that I have such a high regard for 
him, and that I have never known of any 
complaint regarding his administration, 
until now, also that I intend to vote for 
his confirmation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, neither the Senator from Nevada 
nor I am qualified to pass on Mr. Larson’s 
administration of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. Probably the Senator 
from Nevada knows of only one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of what has taken 
place in that Administration, and I know 
about the same amount. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, it is impossible to pass on 
more than our opinion of his integrity. 
A mistake is not so important—question- 
ing his integrity is important. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So I know that our 
opinion of Mr. Larson’s capacity is not 
worth a continental in any court of 
judgment. 

But I have stated my position regard- 
ing his exercise of judgment. It makes 
no difference whether others agree with 
me or do not agree with me. I present 
the question to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, a few 
days after this nomination came to the 
committee of which I am a member, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
sent over some charges which originated 
in the State of Oklahoma. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], chairman 
of the committee, appointed the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. THYE] and myself 
on the subcommittee. 

We took the file in this case, and went 
over it very thoroughly, and investigated 
it as fully as we could without having 
witnesses come before us. We had a 
number of pieces of evidence submitted 
to us. After going over the case thor- 
oughly, both the Senator from Minne- 
sota and I were absolutely satisfied that 
there was nothing in the Oklahoma 
charges, and we submitted such a report 
to the full committee, and it was unani- 
mously approved by the committee. 

Then came the presentation of this 
matter. The Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrncs] was sick at the time, so 
the committee deferred the matter until 
he recovered and could present it. I 
want to say for the Senator that he 
made a very splendid investigation and 
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presentation of this question to the com- 
mittee. I think he rendered a distinct 
public service, because there are many 
things not only concerning this matter 
but about all the dealings of the War 
Assets Administration which I think 
need to be ventilated and as to which 
the public needs to know the procedure. 

When we come down to this individual 
case, I heard the testimony at all times 
covering the whole matter. After con- 
sidering all the testimony, the commit- 
tee reported unanimously in favor of the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Larson. 

Let us consider the situation. The dis- 
posal of this property had been under 
way for 2 years. One proposition after 
another had been submitted, and the bids 
were finally raised from the original 
$130,000 up to the ultimate figure of 
$752,000. The last time bids were re- 
quested there were three parties who had 
previously bid, and the invitation to bid 
was sent to those three parties. 

The invitation was not sent to the 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. It 
had never before submitted a bid, so it 
did not receive a copy of the invitation 
unless it got it from somebody else. It 
was not sent to them. 

There were three bidders the last time 
previous to this taking of bids, and each 
one of them was sent a copy of this in- 
vitation to bid. The American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. received no invitation to 
bid, unless they procured it from the 
other bidders, who had previously been 
bidding on the plant. 

The War Assets Administration had 
had the property appraised in the regu- 
lar method by which they appraise prop- 
erty, the appraisal being $611,000. They 
had continued to reject bids failing to 
come up to that figure. It was desired 
on the part of everybody concerned that 
the plant be put in operation, because 
the purpose was to manufacture high- 
grade phosphates, which were very seri- 
ously needed. 

When the bid in question was received, 
it became necessary, under the law 
passed by the Congress, for the Admin- 
istrator to submit the matter to the Com- 
merce Department. 

Now, upon the question of the eligibil- 
ity of the bidder. In accordance with 
that law, Mr. Larson submitted the bids 
to the Commerce Department. They 
made a report, ruling out the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. After they 
did that, there were but two bids remain- 
ing. The Commerce Department, under 
the law passed by the Congress giving 
them the power and the authority to do 
so, ruled out the highest bidder. 

When that bidder was ruled out as not 
being small business, the law having 
provided that preference must be given 
to the small business, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the Senate, of which 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Nebraska is chairman, wrote a let- 
ter suggesting that the bid of this small 
business concern should be accepted. 

What happened after that occurred? 
Mr. Larson called in the Columbia Metals 
Corp. and the Simplot Co., the two bid- 
ders qualifying before the Commerce De- 
partment, the only two certified as hav- 
ing qualified. If we are to follow the law 
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which was passed by the Congress and 
the recommendations of the Commerce 
Department, then Mr. Larson could not 
have considered the bid of the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. He was, there- 
fore, reduced to the necessity of consid- 
ering the two other bids submitted. 

As soon as that came about he com- 
municated with Columbia Metals Corp. 
and gave them the opportunity to 
say whether or not they wanied to 
purchase the plant. He told them, “Of 
course, we want to get as much as the 
high bid, which was $752,000.” In dis- 
cussing the matter, he went into their 
financial situation saying, “Now, you 
want the plant at Salem, Oreg. Can you 
finance that plant and this plant, both?” 
After some discussion about that and the 
question of increasing the bid, the 
Columbia Metals Corp. manager said, 
“T cannot increase this bid without hold- 
ing a meeting of my board of direc- 
tors. I have no authority to increase it.” 
Mr. Larson said, “It is important to get 
this plant in operation, because the time 
is growing short, and if we are going to 
do anything about it we have got to do 
it right away.” He called in the Simplot 
Co.’s representative who said, “I will 
raise my bid to $752,000, and I will give 
you an answer today that I will take it.” 
After discussing the matter with Colum- 
bia Metals Corp. and the Simplot Co., 
Mr. Larson conferred with others, in- 
cluding several Members of the House of 
Representatives and several Senators. I 
do not mean that any of them had any 
interest in this at all except they wanted 
the plant to get under way and into pro- 
duction. It was going to cost about 
$2,000,000 to convert the plant for the 
purpose of manufacturing a high grade 
of phosphate, of which there was a criti- 
cal shortage. 

After full discussion of the matter, Mr. 
Larson decided to make the award to the 
Simplot Co. That was done, and the 
contract executed. The contract pro- 
vides, as the only exception to its being 
put into effect by the Government, that 
if the Justice Department should rule 
that the effect of the award would be to 
create a monopoly, then the Government 
could refuse to make the award. 

The Justice Department approved the 
award to the Simplot Co., stating that its 
control of the plant in question would not 
create a monopoly, the field being open 
for all plants operating in that area. 
There are three or four great plants pro- 
ducing phosphates of this sort, and the 
entire territory is open. The Justice De- 
partment said, “There is no objection on 
the part of the Department of Justice on 
the ground of creating a monopoly, to 
awarding this plant to the Simplot Co.” 

Following that ruling the award was 
fully consummated. 

The Senator from Maryland has very 
accurately, very intelligently, and very 
fully presented the matter, both to the 
committee and now upon the floor. I 
want to thank him, as the committee did, 
for fully investigating and developing the 
matter. The committee has also gone 
into it very fully. I remember asking the 
distinguished Senator this question be- 
fore the committee: “Senator, let us as- 
sume for the sake of argument that prob- 
ably Mr. Larson ought to have awarded 
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this plant to the other company—not 
the first one, because under the law and 
under the regulations of the Commerce 
Department it was ruled out. That com- 
pany, if given more time, might have been 
able to qualify. They had been awarded 
another plant, the operation of which 
was likewise essential. Let us assume for 
the sake of argument that probably Mr. 
Larson ought to have done something 
further about it. Is there anything about 
that that tends to disqualify him for this 
position? Or, assuming he made a mis- 
take, would the making of one mistake, 
in view of all the problems confronting 
the War Assets Administrator, justify the 
Senate in refusing confirmation? Be- 
cause he failed to exercise the best judg- 
ment possible, according to the Senator's 
standards, should he be disqualified?” 

Personally I cannot consent to that, 
because, whether we like it or not, or 
whether we think it wise or not, the 
Congress has provided that certain bid- 
ders shall be eliminated. If they are 
eliminated because of being big and we 
want small business to have such plants, 
then certainly in the exercise of good 
faith the War Assets Administrator 
must pursue that policy and must make 
awards to those who qualify. 

One thing more with reference to the 
invitation for bids. I mentioned the 
fact that an invitation was not sent to 
the American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
I also mentioned that the form for the 
bid was not written by Mr. Larson. The 
bid invitations were sent out before he 
ever became Administrator. He never 


saw the bid, never heard of it, in the 
sense of this language in it, until after 
the bids were opened. But in this very 
same bid sent out with this language, 
it had the other language, that the War 
Assets Administration reserved the right 


to reject any and all bids. That was in 
it also. 

Therefore they had the broad right 
to reject any and all bids, notwithstand- 
ing the language contained in the bids. 
The same sheet that went out, which 
was not sent to the bidder, because he 
had never been in the picture before but 
had evidently obtained the bid form 
from the other bidder who retired, had 
embodied in it the statement that the 
right was reserved to reject any and all 
bids submitted by anyone. 

When we analyze this situation we 
find a man who is filling a very difficult 
position, having to solve all the problems 
that come before him and having to 
make decisions. Assuming that he prob- 
ably should have negotiated some time 
longer to see whether the Columbia 
Metals Corp. could have qualified, yet, 
the matter having dragged along for 2 
years, and the plant finally being in 
position to reopen and obtain the ma- 
chinery necessary to operate, he de- 
cided he might as well bring the matter 
to a close, and he closed it with the 
award of the contract. Is there any- 
thing in that action which reflects upon 
the capacity, the integrity, or the judg- 
ment of the War Assets Administrator 
to the extent of denying confirmation? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. KEM. The Senator from North 
Carolina is asking a question. It seems 
to me the question is whether, if a mis- 
take was made, it was made in good 
faith or in bad faith. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether the Columbia 
Metals Corp. was given an opportunity 
to buy the property for $752,000. 

Mr. HOEY. The evidence shows that 
the War Assets Administrator called in 
a representative of the Columbia Metals 
Corp. and asked him if his company 
would pay $752,000. He replied that he 
could not give an answer. He said, “I 
will have to have a meeting of my board 
of directors before I can tell you.” 

Mr. KEM. I have one more question, 
Mr. President. Is the Columbia Metals 
Corp. now complaining, or did it ever 
complain, about the way in which it was 
treated? 

Mr. HOEY. I do not understand that 
it complained, but I cannot say definitely 
with respect to that, because that aspect 
was not gone into fully. There was a 
negotiation with them, and a discussion 
of the subject. They were asked whether 
or not they could meet the high bid which 
had been submitted, and the representa- 
tive of the company said he could not 
do so without having a meeting of the 
board of directors of the corporation, 
which would require time and further 
information. There was also discussed 
at the same time, the proposition of the 
amount of money which would be re- 
quired to convert the plant. The repre- 
sentative was told, “You are bidding on 
the Salem plant, and I think your bid 
will be accepted, because it is a high bid.” 
After a good deal of discussion the com- 
pany was awarded the Salem, Oreg., 
plant, and the other plant was awarded 
to the Simplot Co. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I was interested in the 
question asked by the Senator from Mis- 
souri as to whether any complaint was 
made. Did anyone appear, making any 
charges that the company was not fairly 
dealt with? 

Mr. HOEY. No; there was nothing 
regarding that brought out before the 
committee. If anyone had any grievance 
it was not brought before the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is a 
member of the committee. Was the nom- 
ination reported unanimously? . 

Mr. HOEY. Yes. The entire commit- 
tee was not present, but there was a 
quorum of seven present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
call the vote? 

Mr. HOEY. It was unanimous. 

I might say in response to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri that 
from a full investigation of the matter 
I am absolutely firm in saying that I do 
not find anything which reflects upon 
the integrity or the good faith of the 
War Assets Administrator. I think the 
only question that can be raised is with 
regard to whether he made a mistake in 
judgment by not pursuing further ne- 
gotiations and dealing with the matter 
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further, allowing time for the board of 
directors to meet. Then the only ques- 
tion would have been as to whether the 
company would be willing to raise its 
bid to the amount which the Govern- 
ment did receive. The appraisal value 
was $611,000, and the Government re- 
ceived $752,000 for the plant. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Inasmuch as the 
Simplot Co. had agreed on the very day 
the matter was submitted to them to 
make a high bid, it is fair to assume that 
the Columbia Metals Corp., after what- 
ever delay was necessary, had also agreed 
to make a high bid. The War Assets 
Administrator would still have the dis- 
cretion to decide which one should have 
the award, both of them offering to make 
a high bid, and the Administrator hav- 
ing decided to sell to the Columbia Met- 
als Corp. the Oregon plant, and assum- 
ing that both of them were equally re- 
sponsible financially, would it have been 
a violation of sound discretion, even un- 
der hose circumstances, to have awarded 
the contract to the company which re- 
ceived it, since the Administrator had 
discretion to decide between them? 

Mr. HOEY. I think that is a correct 
statement, and I think the committee 
took that view of it. I think the whole 
examination did not reveal any under- 
hand dealing. It was all open and above- 
board. Everyone had a right to talk 
about it. The subject was under dis- 
cussion, and it was talked over with rep- 
resentatives of small business. The de- 
cision which was reached, I think, was 
the result of honest investigation and the 
desire on the part of the Administrator 
to do what he thought was best under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to prolong the debate. If I 
may have about 10 minutes I should like 
to clear up one or two points which I 
think are in obscurity. 

I cannot accept all the implications 
which flow from the assertions made by 
my distinguished friend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hory]. First of all, he says the 
invitation to bid contained the clause that 
the Government reserved the right to re- 
ject any or all bids. That clause is in 
every proposal, private, and public. Did 
the Government reject all bids? Did it 
ask for new bids? Not at all. Suppose 
the American Potash and Chemical Co. 
had not bid at all; then suppose, for the 
logic of the thing, the price was $635,000. 
In other words, a customer was brought 
in who, in good faith, made a bid, and 
did not have to write in and say, “Please 
send me one of the invitations to bid. 
I want to bid on the plant.” The fact that 
he received, through some other source, 
one of the invitations to bid, does not im- 
ply any impropriety. Iam sure my friend 
from North Carolina does not mean to 
convey the idea that there is anything 
improper about that. 

Mr. HOEY. No; not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, several 
Senators are waiting to learn what the 
procedure will be—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be through in 
a couple of minutes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Maryland if he will 
yield so that I may submit a unanimous 
consent request that when the Senate 
meets tomorrow at noon it agree to vote 
at 1 o’clock the time to be divided equally 
between the proponents and opponents. 
I make that request so that the Senators 
will now know what to expect tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, would it be 
proper to ask the Senator from Maryland 
to ascertain between now and the meet- 
ing of the Senate tomorrow whether the 
Columbia Metals Corp. was given an op- 
portunity to buy the property at $752,000, 
and whether or not that company was 
mistreated in the transaction? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should have to an- 
swer that both “yes” and “no.” I think 
the Senator from North Carolina cov- 
ered the subject accurately. The com- 
pany wanted two plants. Mr. Larson 
said, in effect, “If you let go of the Utah 
plant, you can have the plant in Ore- 
gon.” 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from North 
Carolina said he did not know whether 
there was a complaint or not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me put it to the 
Senator in this way. The bids were 
opened on the 17th of November. The 
award was made on the 4th o: Decem- 
ber. Between the 17th of November and 


the 4th of December, why could not the 
Columbia Metals Corp. be given a few 


days to contact its board of directors and 
ascertain whether the company wanted 
the plant? 

Mr. KEM. Assuming that the Sena- 
tor is correct as to the manner in which 
the case was conducted on the question 
of good faith, it seems important as to 
whether or not, first, the Columbia Met- 
als Corp. was given on opportunity to 
bid $752,000, and, secondly, whether they 
are complaining as to the manner in 
which the matter was handled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can give the Sena- 
tor the answer to that. The Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Larson, said to the Columbia 
Metals Corp., “Will you bid $752,000?” 
The president, I think it was, replied, “I 
cannot commit my company to a higher 
bid without having a meeting of my 
board of directors.” We all know that 
a meeting of a board of directors of a 
company is not a difficult thing to have. 
All they would have had to do would 
have been to say, “You stand in the Po- 
sition where you are entitled to the first 
choice. Therefore go back to your board 
and tell me whether you want it or not.” 
But Mr. Larson then said, “You also want 
the plant over in Oregon”—or Washing- 
ton, I have forgotten which State it was 
in—“suppose we let you have that plant.” 
And that, to a large extent, satisfied the 
Columbia Metals Corp., which was then 
in the position, if they said “No,” of pos- 
sibly not getting either plant. This thing 
is not quite as beautiful as it might look. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator advise us 

_ tomorrow as to whether the Columbia 
Metals Corp. is complaining of the way 
in which the matter was handled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
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quest of the Senator from Nebraska that 
the Senate vote at 1 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. BARKLEY. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if that is a definite time for a vote, 
1 o’clock, or not later than 1 o’clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. At 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And the 
Chair understands the time is to be di- 
vided equally. 

Mr. WHERRY. The time to be divided 
equally between the proponents and the 
opponents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senate agrees 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Maryland objecting? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not objecting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is made. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as 
reduced to writing is as follows: 

Ordered, in executive session, that on the 
calendar’day of Friday, May 14, 1948, at the 
hour of 1 o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed 
to vote without further debate upon the 
motion of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
TypIncs] to recommit to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
the nomination of Jess Larson, of Oklahoma, 
to be War Assets Administrator; and that 
the time between 12 o’clock noon and 1 
o’clock on said day be divided equally be- 
tween those favoring the motion to recom- 
mit and those opposing the motion, and con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypDINGs] and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey]. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Sena- 
tors desire to go to their homes, and I 
shall surrender the floor at 5 minutes 
after 6, which is only about 4 minutes 
from now. There are one or two things 
I should like to clear up. 

First of all, the point has been made 
that the American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. was not one of the bidders that 
had bid before. That has nothing to do 
with the matter. What has that to do 
with it? The fact is that they were 
there honestly, in conformity with the 
provisions of the invitation to bid, and 
were the highest bidder. That is the fact. 

“The second point is that the Columbia 
Metals Corp. was never given an oppor- 
tunity to submit the proposition to its 
board of directors whether they would 
pay as much as Simplot said he would 
pay on the spot. Instead, they were 
offered a plant in a neighboring State, 
which induced them—there is no doubt 
about it, in my opinion—to let go of the 
Utah plant, because if they had said 
“No” they might have lost them both. 
That is simply plain, common sense. 

ZI am sure Senators do not remember 
what I am about to read, because it was 
not read clearly the first time, but it 
has to do with one of the most impor- 
tant angles in this affair, if Senators 
want facts. The Department of Com- 
merce recommended that the Columbia 
Metals Corp. be given this property be- 
cause the Columbia Metals Corp. was 
going to make a product which was in 
scant supply, high priced, and which the 
economy of the country needed, while 
the Simplot Co. was going to make a 
product which was not in short supply, 
and which the economy of the country 
did not require. Therefore, in the in- 
terest of serving the general public, beat- 
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ing down prices, and in accordance with 
the law, the Department of Commerce 
recommended that the Columbia Metals 
Corp. be given this plant. They never 
had an opportunity to meet the $752,000 
figure, and in my opinion they should 
not have been asked to meet it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that the Simplot Co., 
the successful bidder, was not going to 
make a product which the country 
needed? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what the De- 
partment of Commerce said. Does the 
Senator want to hear it? I am trying 
to get it over to the Senate. What is the 
Simplot Co. going to manufacture? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Fertilizer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What kind? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mixed fertilizer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What kind? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mixed fertilizer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What kind of ferti- 
lizer? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Phosphate and ni- 
trogen. 

Mr. HOEY. Twelve-four; high grade. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is a _ product 
which is not only in short supply in the 
United States but it is in short supply in 
the world. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to read what the Department of 
Agriculture says about the products to 
be made by these two concerns? Will 
he listen to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator 
listen to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly I will 
listen to the Senator from Maryland, 
but, regardless of what the Senator says, 
it is a matter of common knowledge it 
was a question of filling a critical need 
of the country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 
compose himself and let his ears drink 
in the wisdom I am about to impart, 
I think I can convert him to my point 
of view. This is what they say: 

The American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
and the Simplot Corp. propose to convert 
the Kalunite plant within 12 to 18 months, 
with considerable additional cash expendi- 
ture, to the production of phosphatic ferti- 
lizers, whereas the Columbia Metals Corp. 
proposes to convert this same plant within 
60 days, at a relatively small additional 
capital expenditure, to the production of 
nitrogenous fertilizer—ammonium sulfate. 

We have been informed by reliable au- 
thorities in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, the Economic 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
National Resources, and by the House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, that there exists 
today an acute shortage of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers for domestic and for foreign use, 
and that the shortage is destined to prevail 
for a number of years to come. 

On the other hand, it is reported by the 
same sources that phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers are virtually in balance with re- 
spect to supply and demand. 


Thus the Columbia Metals Corp., was 
going to make a kind of fertilizer which 
was in great demand and in short sup- 
ply, and the other two companies were 
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going to make a fertilizer of which there 
was no shortage. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will let 
me finish, because he has not gotten all 
of this. 

Does the Senator think that the De- 
partment of Agriculture does not know 
its business? Does the Senator think 
that Department of Commerce does not 
know its business, that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the Senate does not 
know its business? They all back me up. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is ask- 
ing me a question. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator stated 
that the nitrogenous fertilizers which 
were needed badly at home and abroad 
were to be manufactured by one of the 
companies, but the proof shows that the 
fertilizer which was critically needed in 
the Northwest, in the area to be served 
by that plant, a mixture of nitrogenous 
fertilizer and phosphate, was to be man- 
ufactured there, something to serve the 
Northwest section of the United States, 
and not a product for export, which was 
as the Senator quoted from the state- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Department of 
Agriculture does not know anything 
about it, the Department of Commerce 
does not know anything about it, the 
Small Business Committee of the Sen- 
ate does not know anything about it, 
the Committee on the Economic Report 
does not know anything about it, and 
the Committee on National Resources 
of the Senate does not know anything 
about it, but the Senator from Mississippi 
knows all about it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent product. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know it is. That 
is what I am trying to point out to the 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; what the Sena- 
tor pointed out to the Senate was that 
there was a world-wide need for nitrates, 
and that the Department of Agriculture 
said it, and that is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And the Columbia 
Metals Corp. is going to make it, and 
the other two concerns are not going 
to make it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the Northwest 
did not need a nitrogenous product, but 
the fertilizer this company made, and 
the reason why they got the plant was 
because they were making a product for 
sale in that particular area and not for 
export over the world. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor’s position is absolutely sound when 
he says there is a world-wide need for 
nitrate, as the Department says. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is a world-wide 
need for phosphates and bananas and 
cotton and everything else. But that 
is not what is involved here. What is 
involved is that the Columbia Metals 
Corp. was going to make a kind of fer- 
tilizer which is not being made or is 
not available in the Northwest, and the 
other two concerns were going to make 
a kind of fertilizer which is in reason- 
able supply in the Northwest. 
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Mr. Presi- 


Mr. TYDINGS. The report continues: 

Only one of the small plants proposes to 
manufacture ammonium sulfate, a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer determined to be in acutely 
short supply; production would begin within 
60 days. This small company offered $125,000 
more than the highest previous bid, $25,000 
over the estimated fair value fixed by WAA, 
and the higher bid of the two small com- 
panies now under consideration. This small 
company proposes to utilize this plant to 
effect a saving (at least $10 per ton) upon 
their present production costs, which saving 
they pledge will be reflected immediately in 
their sale price of ammonium sulfate from 
this point. 


In other words, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Small Business Committee of 
the Senate, and the Committee on Na- 
tional Resources all say that we need the 
kind of fertilizer that only Columbia 
Metals Corp. was going to make, and 
while we need the kinds of fertilizer the 
other two companies were going to make, 
the latter kind of fertilizer is in sub- 
stantially adequate supply. 

Mr. Will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment more and then 
I am through? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. But the Sena- 
tor ought to state the facts without smil- 
ing each question away. He is not stat- 
ing anything by way of refutation of 
what I have said. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of a company which makes a nitrogenous 
fertilizer. A purely nitrogenous fertil- 
izer was a product not in wide use, not in 
wide demand in the Northwest. It was 
a mixed fertilizer that was in great de- 
mand there, and that was the need which 
the Columbia Metals Corp. would fill. I 
have no interest in this matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude, and then I shall yield the 
floor. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly obvicus to 
me that most Senators are agreed that 
there is something to be desired about 
this transaction. I do not think anyone 
is going to rise and say that there is 
not something to be desired about it. 
I have tried to present the facts. It is 
no skin off my knuckles whether the 
nomination of Mr. Larson is confirmed 
or whether it is rejected. I have pro- 
duced here facts. They have been 
brought to me in my position as Sena- 
tor, and I have presented them to the 
Senate. I do not care whether Mr. 
Larson’s nomination is confirmed or not. 
Personally I am not going to vote for 
the confirmation of his nomination. I 
will probably be the only Member of the 
Senate who will not do so. But it is a 
pretty small government that tells its 
citizens that they can rely upon certain 
mechanics surrounding an invitation to 
bid, and then violates those mechanics, 
and instead of dealing only with the 
highest bidder gives the lowest bidder 
the chance to buy a piece of property. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator still want his motion to re- 
commit to stand? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. The motion is 
to recommit. Before the motion is put 
I wish to make a statement. I am per- 
fectly willing to submit the matter with- 
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out argument. I do not think that any 
Member of the Senate is going to be in- 
fluenced by what takes place tomorrow. 
I think there is much in the testimony 
that ought to be presented in a court of 
law if we were going to try the case in 
court, which cannot be presented in the 
rough-and-tumble hearings here. I was 
only trying to bring out the high points, 
But sufficient has been presented to indi- 
cate that all is not as it should be. Iam 
willing to have the question decided as 
soon as the Senate meets tomorrow at 
noon, because I believe no Senator is go- 
ing to be influenced one way or the other 
by any further debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I feel 
that inasmuch as the unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered into we had 
better leave it stand as it is. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
has been entered into is that a vote shall 
be taken on the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] tomorrow 
at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Chair state the business which is now 
pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is that which the Chair 
has just stated; the vote on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland to re- 
commit the nomination, which is to be 
taken at 1 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator state what the business of the 
Senate will be following the vote on that 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the 
vote is taken at 1 o’clock tomorrow, if 
the nomination is not recommitted, the 
nomination of Mr. Larson will be before 
the Senate for action, after which the 
other nomination on the Executive Cal- 
endar will be in order. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. So that the Senate 
may be advised, I wish to state that when 
the Senate recesses today it will recess in 
executive session, and at 1 o’clock tomor- 
row the vote will be taken on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland, after 
which the remaining business on the 
Executive Calendar will be taken up. 
If the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land is not agreed to, the question will 
be on the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Larson and the other nomi- 
nation on the calendar, after which the 
“enate will revert to legislative session, 
and the unfinished legislative business 
will be resumed, which is the civil func- 
tions appropriation bill. 

I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow, Friday, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m., the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 14, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13 (legislative day of May 
10), 1948: 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Wayne C. Grover, of Utah, to be Archivist 
of the United States. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Roulhac Gewin, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama. (Mr. Gewin is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
March 24, 1948.) 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

The following-named officer to be a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Regular Marine Corps: 

Robert C. Burns 

The following-named officer to be a first 
lieutenant in the Regular Marine Corps: 

William E. Bonds 

The following-named officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Regular Marine Corps: 
Edward R. Carney Jack L. Reed 
Joseph L. Davis William J. Schreier 
Raymond J. Elledge Donald R. Segner 
Robert E. Hill George F. Thayer 
Herbert W. Johnson Chester E. Tucker 
Elmer H. Keshka Henry M. Walter, Jr. 
Chester J. Krist William J. White 
William H. Macklin Robert C. Whitebread 
Robert T. Miller 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 13 (legislative day of 
May 10), 1948: 

POSTMASTER 


Mr. Alvah P. Saulpaugh to be postmaster 
at Red Hook, in the State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 13, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our ever-living God, to whom we are 
indebted for all things, grant unto us a 
clear conception of the best and highest 
in’ public and private life. May we 
earnestly strive to measure up to the 
principles of the greatest Teacher of 
men. 

Guide our Speaker and the Congress 
with the spirit of wisdom; help us to be 
careful of our wordseas of our actions, 
and as far from speaking ill as from do- 
ing ill. Through these critical times, 
make us solemnly aware of the challenge 
that tyranny abroad can be mastered 
only by a glorious sense of freedom at 
home, with the whole range of our coun- 
try as our field of service. In the 
Master’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances and include two ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle from the Bridgeport (Conn.) Sun- 
day Herald of Sunday, May 2. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 
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Mr. MALONEY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
for research and investigation with re- 
spect to the cause, prevention, and treat- 
ment of cerebral palsy, and for other 
purposes. Cerebral palsy, often known 
as spastic paralysis, is a form of the dis- 
ease under which there is a tightening of 
muscles often so severe as to lock the 
muscles in cramp and prevent normal 
reaction. It may affect one side only, 
or one limb, or may affect all extremi- 
ties. It often affects tongue and throat 
muscles, causing speech impediment. 
Mentality, however, remains normal, as 
is usual in all paralysis cases. 

It is due largely to the publicity at- 
tendant on the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion that this heretofore neglected phase 
of life of the handicapped has become 
of general interest because that founda- 
tion, while investigating and tremen- 
dously helping cases of infantile paraly- 
sis, has found it must use all its resources 
on that work and cannot approach the 
question of research in or aid to the 
cerebral palsy handicapped. These thus 
remain without help. It is a problem 
truly national in scope and needing na- 
tional contribution in both money and 
talent, and it is for this purpose that the 
bill is presented. 

Recently the Washington papers have 
called attention to the great necessity for 
treatment of these cases, and it is tied 
locally to the work of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society in Washington, which has 
done a splendid job under great limita- 
tions of equipment and personnel. Also 
in Washington we have the Goodwill In- 
dustries, which has done a fine piece of 
work in assisting those handicapped by 
cerebral palsy together with those hav- 
ing other handicaps; but all these local 
efforts depend so much on the enthu- 
siasm of a single person and can do so 
little with their limited financial re- 
sources that I am convinced that their 
efforts should be united in work on a na- 
tional scale, aided by proper equipment 
and guided by those too few outstanding 
specialists who have made this study a 
life work. Almost all the patients can be 
physically reeducated to a useful posi- 
tion in life, and the relatively small sums 
which will be used for research would be 
repaid to the citizens of the United States 
many times over by the rehabilitation of 
these presently neglected handicapped 
persons and by the contribution of their 
intellectual attainments to the success of 
our society. I ask your serious consid- 
eration and support of the purposes of 
the bill. 

I append hereto a statement about the 
purpose of the bill made by Mr. Paul A. 
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Strachan, president of the Association 
of the Physically Handicapped: 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. STRACHAN, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, INC. 


We have seen for many years the in- 
dubitable necessity for special treatment and 
training of those afflicted by cerebral palsy. 
Hundreds of cases have come to our atten- 
tion, and the consensus is that medical 
science and methods of education have only 
comparatively recently made headway in this 
field. 

There are three primary phases of im- 
portance. Medical treatment, including 
therapy, education and training of the in- 
dividual, and education of the general pub- 
lic. Of equal importance is special train- 
ing for parents of cerebral-palsied children. 
We have seen all too many instances where 
the parents, following the false and often 
dangerous trail of “carrying the child on a 
pillow,” have completely ruined any chance 
of inculcating in that child the self-deter- 
mination, reliance, and energy to carry out 
a program of attainment of physical and 
professional proficiency. 

One great difficulty, also, is public dis- 
crimination against employment of cerebral 
Ppalsied. The average employer evidently feels 
that a cerebral-palsied person is, as a rule, 
both incapable and unreliable, and is, there- 
fore, a bad employment risk. 

We have made and are making strenuous 
efforts to overcome this unfavorable con- 
dition, but we fully realize that until some 
universal standard of treatment and training 
is applied, the cerebral palsied will lack the 
means needed to benefit and fit themselves 
for public work. 

Therefore, in preparing this bill, we were 
mindful of the necessity for adequate medical 
treatment as a prerequisite, and we con- 
sulted the most eminent specialists in the 
field of cerebral palsy to ascertain their views. 
We believe the bill, therefore, represents a 
fair composite of opinion of such specialists. 
We also consulted the organizations of 
cerebral palsied (spastics) because we know 
that no one can better understand the dif- 
ficulties attendant upon this affliction than 
those who suffer from it themselves. 

We know this measure to be necessary to 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens, and we therefore urge early and 
favorable action by the Congress, as well as 
all organizations, groups, and individuals at 
interest, to bring it to speedy and effective 
operation. 


A DRAFT OF ONE IN TEN 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Twyman]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to quote the following editorial which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
on Wednesday, May 12: 

A DRAFT OF ONE IN TEN 

It isn’t easy to know just how many addi- 
tional men the draft is expected to furnish 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Service. The 
other day somebody was talking about 
700,000. A few weeks ago the figure was 
200,000. A Senate committee on Friday 
adopted 350,000 as its goal. 

The disparity in these figures suggests, 
first of all, that Mr. Forrestal and his col- 
leagues aren’t being candid. Once they get 
authorization for the draft they can be ex- 
pected to use it for all it is worth. Their aim 
is an enormous standing Army, big enough 
to provide all the good jobs and all the power 
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that an officer class can desire. When the 
principle of peacetime conscription has been 
approved, the militarists will produce the 
crisis or crises that will seem to justify in- 
creasing the levies and keeping them high. 

Certainly if the need is for no more than 
a few hundred thousand men, the draft is an 
absurdity. Conscription can be defended as 
practical when the Nation wishes to put mil- 
lions of men in uniform. At such times every 
sound young man whose services are not ur- 
gently required elsewhere is taken. The 
draft that the militarists are talking about 
now would take perhaps one young man in 
ten after all those in his age group who are 
disqualified for mental and physical defi- 
ciencies and all other valid reasons have been 
eliminated. 

Nobody can make that kind of a draft any- 
thing but a scandal. With one in ten to be 
accepted, all kinds of influence would be 
brought to bear on the draft boards. Favor- 
itism among prospective conscripts was not 
wholly avoided even in wartime when there 
was much less opportunity for sharp practice, 
when most young men were eager to play 
their part, and when it was relatively easy to 
obtain men of the highest character to serve 
on draft boards. In the contemplated draft 
none of these circumstances would obtain. 

The militarists in Washington know this. 
If they are not alarmed at the prospect, it is 
because they do not intend this to be a 
draft of 1 in 10, They are out for a huge 
conscript army. Some of them have the 
grandiose notion that with such a force they 
can boss the world. Certainly with such an 
army, they won’t stay out of any war any- 
where in the world; and certainly with such 
an army, they will destroy the Republic as 
other republics have been destroyed by mili- 
tary adventurers in other lands. 


Actually, there is no need at this time 
to consider peacetime conscription. The 
Army Air Force, the Navy, and Marine 
Corps are having no difficulty in main- 
taining their complements of enlisted 
personnel. The Army Ground Forces 
would have no difficulty either if they 
would permit voluntary enlistments on 
the same basis as is contemplated by the 
proposed selective-service legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN and Mr. MILLER 
of Maryland asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


EUROPEAN AID 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to cx- 
tend my own remarks at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, on June 5, 1947, Secretary 
George C. Marshall asked the European 
nations to tell us how much help they 
felt they should have from American 
taxpayers. Since that time there have 
been many commissions and committees 
appointed both here and abroad to study 
and report on the various phases of this 
program. 

The participating European nations 
met in Paris and on September 22 last 
year submitted a program to Mr. Mar- 
shall. Since that time various arms of 
the executive branch have put the pro- 
gram through the wringer and have 
come out with reporis and propaganda 
urging the need for putting the program 
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through not later than April 1. The 
Congress performed as directed and ERP 
became law on April third. It, therefore, 
came as somewhat of a shock to me to 
read in the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 6 that the Chairman of our Appro- 
priations Committee, the gentleman from 
New York, the Honorable JoHN TABER, 
had said that he would be unable to make 
a report on ERP appropriations for an- 
other 2 weeks and that the delay was 
due to the fact that the newly organized 
ECA was not able to present the facts 
needed by the committee as rapidly as 
had been expected. This certainly in- 
dicates to me, and I think to any reason- 
able person, that the program was 
rushed through without sufficient study. 

As this act passed the Congress it 
authorized the expenditure of $6,098,- 
000,000 in 1 year. This is more money 
than any Republican administration has 
ever spent in the same period on the ad- 
ministration of the entire government of 
the United States. It certainly de- 
servés as much study as the entire 
budget did back in the days when Con- 
gress devoted most of its time to the 
careful study of appropriation bills. 

I am happy to see that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and his col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are demanding the essential facts 
before giving any further approval. It 
is heartening to know that this com- 
mittee is no rubber stamp. Americans 
should be fully grateful. 

We would do well to remember this ex- 
perience the next time we are asked to 
rush through legislation without the 
necessary facts before us. 


NORTHPORT IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6067) au- 
thorizing the execution of an amenda- 
tory repayment contract with the North- 
port irrigation district, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “Interior”, insert 
“upon finding specifically that existing re- 
payment contracts between the United States 
and the Northport irrigation district cannot 
reasonably be carried out by the said dis- 
trict.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “existing” and 
insert “such.” 

Page 1, line 6 and 7, strike out “between 
the United States and the Northport irri- 
gation district.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the Senate added an 
amendment to the effect “unless it can 
reasonably be paid back.” What is 
meant by that? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
just heard the amendment read. This 
amendment reads: 

Upon finding specifically that existing re- 
payment contracts between the United 
States and the Northport irrigation district 
cannot reasonably be carried by the said 
district. 
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It means that where the situation has 
arisen wherein the time of payment 
needs to be extended the finding must 
be made that they cannot meet it within 
the agreed time. 

Mr. RICH. If for any reason at any 
particular time they are not able to pay 
it, is that a loophole so that they can 
forgive all the payments? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No, it is not, I may 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
This has to do with a specific Northport 
irrigation district where the terms are 
such that they do need some additional 
time. The gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. Mrtuer] is familiar with the subject 
and interested in it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I might say 
that under any of the’ » irrigation bills 
that are passed here the Secreary of the 
Interior and Bureau of Reclamation are 
always given a certain amount of au- 
thority in adjusting contracts. 

In this irrigation district in western 
Nebraska, four districts are involved, the 
oldest irrigation districts in the United 
States. The four districts have had some 
seepage and needed adjustment in some 
minor things. The four districts and the 
Bureau of Reclamation got together and 
are unanimous on this. 

It is merely one of those adjustment 
contracts and this amendment placed in 
the bill by the other body bases it on “rea- 
sonable prospect of repayment.” They 
must be given some leeway to meet emer- 
gencies that come up. 

Mr. RICH. It is not then in any way 
an amendment that foregoes payment or 
an intent on the part of the people to 
consider this a loophole through which 
they can get out of payment? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Not at all. 

Mr. RICH. Then I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BOULDER CITY, NEV. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4966) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and lease certain houses, apartments, 
and lands in Boulder City, Nev., with 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “the” and insert 


Page 1, line 11, strike “it” and insert “one.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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FLATHEAD INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
MONTANA 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5669) to 
provide for adjustment of irrigation 
charges on the Flathead Indian irriga- 
tion project, Montana, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 11, line 10, strike out all after “re- 
imbursable” down to and including “Act” 
in line 13. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if this is the same kind of an 
amendment as that offered on the pre- 
vious bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I would not 
say so. This has to do with a different 
type of operation. This provision 
stricken out of the House bill, that it is 
not the intent of this act to settle any 
claim said tribes may have, and so forth, 
is a little different. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman is looking 
after repayment of these funds into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
CEREBRAL PALSY 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been introduced a resolution by our dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
and provide for research and investiga- 
tion with respect to the cause, preven- 
tion, and treatment of cerebral palsy, 
and for other purposes. 

Only those who have had in their 
family anyone afflicted with this dread 
disease can fully appreciate the import 
of this resolution. There are many in 
this country who bear their cross as a 
result of the travail and the suffering 
caused their loved ones by cerebral palsy. 
Little attention in general has been given 
to those afflicted. Too often the malady 
is caused by inadequate care at child- 
birth and by inexpert medical service. 
Proper research and investigation will 
undoubtedly tend to prevent in appre- 
ciable degree the mistakes and faulty 
service that bring such misfortune to the 
people. 
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It is hoped that the committee in 
charge of this resolution will be most 
expeditious in giving it consideration. 
It will redound to the great benefit of 
those who are afflicted and also redound 
to the health and well-being of the coun- 
try as a whole. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the State Department 
came on Capitol Hill with its so-called 
economic recovery program, it brought 
along a document entitled “Commodity 
Requirements of European Recovery and 
the Cost of United States Assistance.” 
This document later appeared in a com- 
mittee print, Outline of European Re- 
covery Program, which I hold in my 
hand. I read from page 105: 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the 
contribution which the Western Hemisphere 
countries other than the United States can 
reasonably be expected to make to the financ- 
ing of the dollar deficit of the participating 
countries during the first 15 months of the 
program. Having regard to all the circum- 
stances it doesn’t seem inappropriate to ex- 
pect that these countries will be able to 
finance at least $700,000,000 of the partici- 
pating countries’ deficit with them. 


The clear implication of this statement 
was that the success of the program de- 
pends upon other Western Hemisphere 
countries contributing $700,000,000 to the 
common cause. 

When Secretary Marshall and Ambas- 
sador Douglas appeared before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Committee members were unable to get 
any assurance this sum would be fur- 
nished by the other countries. Mr. 
Speaker, since this $700,000,000 is needed 
for the success of ERP and since it does 
not seem to be forthcoming it is entirely 
possible, even probable, that we may be 
asked to supply it in addition to the 
amounts already requested. 

The Bogota Conference is now over and 
I have seen no public announcement of 
any ERP contributions by other Ameri- 
can countries. In fact, our Secretary of 
State told this conference on April 1, 
1948, with what authority I do not know, 
that our “Government is prepared to in- 
crease the scale of assistance it has been 
giving to the economic development of 
the American Republics.” I hope the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will look into this matter so they can 
report to us what likelihood there is of 
other countries joining this cooperative 
program or if we are later going to be 
asked to supply another $700,000,000 and 
then perhaps a few billions more for the 
“economic development of the American 
Republics.” We certainly should have 
this information before we vote on fur- 
ther appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
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ReEcorp and include an article entitled 
“Farm Land Prices Continue Uptrend” 
appearing in the journal of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. BUCK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include a letter. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the REcorp and include a statement 
by Hon. James F. Hoge, of the New York 
bar. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages of 
the Recorp and will cost $301.75, but I 
ask that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extracts from the 
work of Edwin S. Corwin entitled “The 
President—Office and Powers.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp in two instances; 
to include in one an editorial, and in the 
other an article from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include therein 
an article by James Doherty appearing 
in the Chicago Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There-was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? , 

There was no objection. 


UNNECESSARY WASTE OF GRAIN AND 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, on January 
12, 1948, I brought to the attention of 
the membership of the House an annual 
loss of approximately 600,000,000 loaves 
of bread resulting from consignment sell- 
ing by the bakingindustry. I urged that 
the practice be curbed by voluntary 
agreement under Public Law 395. 

Efforts to effect such agreement in the 
industry have failed. Yesterday I intro- 
duced legislation to call a halt to this 
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improvident practice. This shocking 
waste of wheat and flour, at a time when 
the American public is being asked to 
conserve food and peoples abroad are in 
dire want, is inexcusable. The remedial 
legislation, applicable to the entire in- 
dustry, will merely accomplish the re- 
sult which should have been achieved 
by voluntary agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I append an editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram en- 
titled “Why Waste 600,000,000 Loaves?” 

WHY WASTE 600,000,000 LOAVES? 

In its zeal and zest to promote food sav- 
ing, particularly the conservation of grain 
to send to Europe, the Department of Agri- 
culture is printing millions of cookbooks to 
be supplied free to all American housewives 
who will merely take the trouble to write 
their names and addresses on postcards and 
mail them to Food Conservation, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

These cookbooks, which tell how to make 
potatoburgers, eggaroni, and like unappetiz- 
ing, dreary-sounding food-savers, will cost 
the Government $20,000 per million to print. 

Yet, Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, who is so keen to have American 
housewives conserve grain for overseas, 
hasn’t even yet stopped the huge annual 
waste of more than 600,000,000 loaves of 
bread through the baking industry practice 
of consignment selling. 

This practice means that the wholesale 
baker, after delivering to retail grocers and 
restaurants more bread than they can pos- 
sibly hope to sell, takes back the unsold 
stale loaves. 

Earlier this year Representative ELLSworTH 
B. Buck, of Staten Island, tried hard to 
interest Congress in this enormous bread 
waste. Attempts to get from members of 
the American Bakers Association voluntary 
agreements to end consignment selling were 
met by excuses based On competitive diffi- 
culties, also professed fear of violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

This, despite assurances from Attorney 
General Tom Clark that the Department of 
Justice would take no such action in the 
case of industrial agreements to further 
grain conservation. 

If saving grain is still so important and 
imperative, why doesn’t the Secretary of 
Agriculture now take prompt and drastic 
action to stop, as was done during the war, 
all consignment selling of bread? It would 
end the continued shocking waste of 600,- 
000,000 loaves of bread a year, cost the Gov- 
ernment far less than its lavish distribution 
of free cookbooks, and, at least, share the 
duty to save with the housewife. 


“THERE HAVE BEEN DIFFICULTIES TO 
USE THE MONEY” 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, Government agencies are constantly 
harassed by the fear that they will have 
to return unexpended appropriations to 
the taxpayers. Overseas they catch on 
quickly. An article appearing in a 
Danish paper, published in Copenhagen, 
translated for me by the Library of Con- 
gress, Says: 

Purchase of new scientific apparatuses and 
instruments is considered as a part of Den- 
mark’s reconstruction, and therefore they 
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will come under the $40,000,000 loan which 
Denmark has got from the International 
Bank. 

Their scientific research board has gath- 
ered opinions from all of the technical and 
scientific laboratories (official), and alto- 
gether desires purchases of 2,200,000 crowns. 

The Ministry of Education has proposed 
to the finance committee that this amount 
will be used, and it will certainly not en- 
counter any difficulties, as it is well known 
that there have been difficulties to use the 
money, and the loan has to be used by the 
end of 1948. 


Mr. Speaker, this sort of thing is be- 
coming infectious. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUBPENA POWERS 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
very interesting debate of yesterday on 
the duty of governmental bureaus to fur- 
nish information on public matters to 
Congress was so affected by the interests 
of those who, on the one side, would pro- 
hibit full disclosure, and, on the other 
side, those who would expose the trans- 
actions and activities of the Pauleys, Con- 
dons, and pardoned criminals, and the 
connection of public officials with those 
instances that it is hard for the public to 
know whether the executive department 
should, under the law, furnish the in- 
formation. On this point I quote Edwin 
S. Corwin, the outstanding legal writer, 
and I quote from page 281 of his great 
work, The President—Office and Powers, 
New York University Press: 

Nevertheless, should a congressional inves- 
tigating committee issue a subpena duces 
tecum to a Cabinet officer ordering him to 
appear with certain adequately specified 
documents, and should he fail to do so, I see 
no reason why he might not be proceeded 
against for contempt of the house which 
sponsored the inquiry. And the President’s 
power of pardon, if measured by that on the 
King of England, does not extend to con- 
tempts of the Houses of Congress. 


Also on this question, article II, section 
3, United States Constitution states the 
President “shall from time to time give 
to the Congress information of the State 
of the Union.” 

The use of the word “shall” places a 
duty on the President. Is this to be con- 
strued so as to permit the President to 
evade the duty by giving only such in- 
formation as is beneficial to him and to 
refuse to give information that the Con- 
gress specifically requests. This particu- 
lar section of the Constitution has never 
in practice been given its proper recog- 
nition but, in connection with another 
provision, this language may finally prove 
to require even the President to respond 
to subpenas. 

CONGRESSIONAL POWER TO IMPEACH OFFICERS 


The other constitutional provision I 
refer to is article I, section 2, which states 
the House of Representatives “shall have 
the sole power of impeachment.” 

That gives the House the power to act 
as the grand inquest of the Nation. With 
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that power, the Congress is duty bound 
to see that the actions of all officers of 
the executive department and particu- 
larly the Cabinet officers and the Presi- 
dent, conform to the law of the land. 
How can Congress execute this duty con- 
ferred upon it if the executive branch— 
and particularly the top officers—can re- 
fuse to furnish evidence from official Gov- 
ernment files that would embarass them 
and might show they should be im- 
peached? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. LUDLOW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CANNON asked and was given 
permission to include in the remarks he 
expects to make in the Committee of the 
Whole today certain excerpts from 
speeches he previously made on the floor 
in this session. 


RACING SHELLS 


Mr. REED of New York submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R, 5933) to permit the temporary 
free importation of racing shells. 


H. C. BIERING 


Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1308) for 
the relief of H. C. Biering, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “acting” and 
insert “for his own acount and.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$11,212.05” and 
insert “$7,057.96.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out all after “Biering”’ 
over to and including “fact’’ in line 3, page 
2, and insert “and said E. A. M. Biering 
against the United States for expenses nec- 
essarily incurred in contesting the errone- 
ous issuance by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian on October 11, 1943, of vesting order 
numbered 2392, which resulted in the seiz- 
ure of $67,066.55 from said H. C. Biering, act- 
ing as attorney in fact for said E. A. M. 
Biering, and in securing the return of the 
sum so seized.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6500) 
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making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to make an agreement with 
the gentleman from Missouri as to time 
for general debate. 

Mr. CANNON. I think we can get 
along on this side with an hour and a 
half. I hope we shall not have to con- 
sume that much time, but I have requests 
that would indicate we might need that 
much time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Would the 
gentleman cut that down to an hour? 

Mr. CANNON. We will make every 
effort to hold down the debate on this 
side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Could we 
agree on 2 hours, an hour on a side? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that is running a little close on a major 
appropriation bill, but I am always glad 
to agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana. So we will accept an hour on 
our side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 2 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentlemen from Missouri 
[Mr. CANNON] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6500, with Mr. 
HoeEvEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as usual in consider- 
ing this bill, the committee took no ac- 
tion regarding the items of the Senate, 
and the bill is written as the budget 
came to us so far as the Senate items 
are concerned. With reference to the 
House, we made very few changes from 
what the bill was last year. Wherever 
possible we made reductions. We show 
a total reduction in the bill of some 8.3 
percent. The bill provides the fund 
which was started in the deficiency bill 
for additional telephone operators so as 
to make it possible for each Member to 
have two telephones which were badly 
needed and which I do not believe can be 
called at all extravagant. The fact of 
the matter is that the officers of the 
House have been very economical. In 
many instances the amounts provided 
for them by law and appropriated for 
them have not all been expended. They 
have been turning part of the money 
back. That applies both to the majority 
and minority officers of the House. 
There is one matter that has been called 
to our attention, and which we have 
thought a good deal about, although we 
did not do anything about it in this bill 
this year. I am inclined to think, how- 
ever, that we probably should do some- 
thing next year. As the Members know, 
the other body provides automobiles for 
the majority and minority leaders. The 
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House of Representatives has never done 
that. Here the majority and minority 
leaders have as much or more use for an 
automobile in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties and in accordance with the 
position that they hold than those of the 
Senate. As I say, while we did not take 
any action on it this year, I think it 
might have been well if we had, and it 
should be considered seriously next year. 

The appropriation for the Capitol 
buildings has been increased to make 
some repairs which were needed; $49,000 
have been appropriated to paint the 
dome, and other parts of the building, 
the architect of the Capitol claiming 
that they should be painted at least 
every 4 years and that if that is not done 
this year they would badly deteriorate 
and it would cost much more to repair 
the damage. 

There is an increase in the Capitol 
power plant. One of them is due to the 
increase in the cost of fuel, in other 
words, coal. The other increases are be- 
cause of needed repairs. The power 
plant, of course, is a big institution, and 
we have held those repairs to what we 
consider a minimum consistent with 
efficiency to permit them to do the work 
that they are supposed to do to provide 
the necessary power. 

The Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress has received an increase. It is 
not as large an increase as was re- 
quested, but I believe it is such as will 
allow them to get along and give better 
service this year. By next year we will 
be able to tell how much money is 
brought into the Copyright Office as a 
result of the increase in copyright fees 
provided in a bill recently passed and 
signed by the President. At that time we 
will be able to determine, I believe, the 
expenditures that the Copyright Office 
needs in order to perform their functions. 
Taking it all in all, the bill is not 
changed a great deal from last year. 
The Library of Congress asked for 
numerous increases, the restoration of 
all cuts made in 1948, and for many addi- 
tional jobs. The committee did not see 
fit to grant any of them. What in- 
creases are shown are the result of the 
automatic pay raises under the Ram- 
spect Act and such other legislation. As 
long as we have those automatic pay 
raises and provide the same number of 
employees for the various institutions, 
there will always have to be an increase 
in appropriations to take care of those 
pay raises. In some instances we 
thought some of those pay raises should 
be absorbed, and did not allow the full 
amount. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Was it possible, in re- 
viewing the departments, that you might 
be able to cut down on some of the em- 
ployees and thus save some of the funds 
that were paid to others because of the 
recent legislation? Did you make any 
saving in that respect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I think 
there is great possibility of that being 
accomplished if we can get the facts upon 
which to base our actions in making the 
cuts. As you probably know, it is the 
most difficult thing to get any of the 
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agencies that appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee to admit that they 
have anything that they do not abso- 
lutely require. It is a most difficult 
thing. I think it shows the need of a 
really true investigation as to the abso- 
lute needs. 

There is a matter that I shall call 
attention to in a few minutes, which I 
think demonstrates the fact very well. 

Mr. RICH. When Mr. Woodrum, of 
Virginia, was a member of the committee, 
he recommended that each subcommittee 
have an official representative for that 
subcommittee, which would cost probably 
eight or ten thousand dollars a year, but 
figuring that if they could go to those 
departments and make an investigation, 
they could then inform the subcommittee 
and it would result in a great saving. I 
have always advocated that on the part 
of economy, because they could give you 
the information that you are unable to 
get. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The sub- 
committee has its investigators. How- 
ever, those investigators did not proceed 
far enough to give us the reports con- 
taining anything of value at this time. 
We hope to have it in good form by next 
year. 

Now, referring to the matter of funds, 
I think the membership would be very 
interested in a matter that was called 
to my attention. During the course of 
the hearings this matter was gone into. 
It was called to my attention, and I just 
wonder if it does not illustrate what the 
departments do to Congress and to the 
American taxpayers. 

I have a series of pictures here, just 
a few dozen that came out of what is 
purported to be 100,000 or 150,000 photo- 
graphs, taken by the same agency, and 
now kept in the Library of Congress. 
The Library of Congress did not take 
these photographs. That cannot be 
charged to them, although the Library is 
preserving them. They were taken by 
the Federal Farm Security Agency, in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The first pictures were taken in 1935, 
and they run through 1943. Some of 
these pictures were taken while our coun- 
try was in war and when we were begging 
the American people to save and buy 
bonds so that we could have the money 
to whip the Germans and the Japs; 
while photographic supplies were in such 
short demand that the ordinary citizen 
could not buy them. I know some of 
my friends, who have small children, 
wanted to keep a series of pictures of the 
children each month or each six months, 
as they grew up, but they could not buy 
the supplies. They could not get the film 
and they could not get the paper. But 
somehow or other, the Federal Farm 
Security Agency got all they wanted. 

All of these pictures were not taken by 
the Farm Security Agency, however. 
Some were taken by the Office of War In- 
formation. I want to call your attention 
to them and I want to ask any Member 
of the House who serves on the Appro- 
priations Committee if it was ever pre- 
sented to them by the Office of War 
Information or the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration that they were spending 
money to take pictures of this kind. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

I want you to take a good look at these 
pictures. Here is the first one taken in 
Baltimore, Md., in April 1943. This is 
war-information negative 2298-E. The 
photographer was Marjorie Collins. The 
title is “Getting Off a Trolley.” 

Of what value is it? And that was in 
1943. I wonder how much they paid the 
photographers in traveling over the 
country? We have pictures here from 
all sections of the country. How much 
was their expense? What was their 
salary? What kind of organizational 
set-up did they have? Did they have a 
director and superintendent and staffs 
and stenographers and such? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 
restate to the committee how many of 
these photographs were taken in 1943 
and 1944? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I cannot 
tell the number from 1943 and 1944 but 
the information as I recall is that there 
are some 150,000 pictures and I under- 
stand. there are still 137 file cases over 
here in the Library of Congress filled 
with these pictures. 

Now here is a very good one taken in 
front of the Security Administration in 
Washington, D. C., in 1942. The pho- 
tographer was John Farrell. The title 


is “Construction of Temporary War 


Emergency Building on the Mall Near 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Street North- 
west.” That is fine. Now the title of 
the picture is Pile of Bricks. And that 
is the only thing shown, a pile of bricks. 
I want you to take a good look at these. 

The next one was taken in Danville, 
Vt. The photographer was Fritz Hen- 
ley. The title is ‘Mr. Hastings in His 
General Store Taking an Order Over the 
Telephone.” Most illuminating and I 
know of great value to the country. 

But here is one taken at Grand Lake, 
Nebr., in June 1939, by Dorothea Lang, 
entitled “The Challenger.” It shows a 
railroad train, 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
briefly? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
the gentleman is wrong to criticize these. 
If the Federal housing shortage con- 
tinues there will be a lot of people in the 
near future who would like to look at a 
pile of bricks; and if inflation continues 
at the present rate there will be a lot of 
people who would like to see a man tak- 
ing an order over the phone in the gen- 
eral store. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Here is 
one taken in Eufaula, Okla., photo- 
graphed by Russell Lee. The title is “Oil 
Cans at the Side of a Filling Station.” 
It shows a large number of empty oil 
cans piled up. 

Here is another taken down in Texas in 
1933: “Farmers sitting against the wall.” 

And here is a wonderful one from 
Washington, D. C.: “Farm Security Ad- 
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ministration.” I wonder what this has 
to do with farms and farm security. The 
title of this one is “People in Streetcar.” 

And here is a wonderful one. The title 
of this is “A Sign.” It was taken at 
Crowley, La., and is a picture of a Coca- 
Cola sign. The photograph was taken 
by Russell Lee. 

Here is another one, “Man sitting in 
front of store,” taken at Craigsville, 
Minn.—a wonderful thing. 

Here is one taken in Washington, D. C. 
The title is “A Woman, Probably a Gov- 
ernment Clerk, Waiting for Streetcar on 
a Rainy Day, Probably Near the United 
States Bureau of Engraving.” He did 
not even know, apparently, where he had 
taken the picture. 

Here is another from Washington: 
“Three women, probably Gcvernment 
clerks, waiting for a bus on a fall after- 
noon.” 

Here is another: “Washington, D. C., 
August, 1942: Waiting for the streetcar 
at Seventh and Florida Avenue NW.” 

Here is one from Plain City, Okla., near 
Oklahoma City. You people appreciate 
this one. This was taken by Ben Shahn. 

Here is one taken up near Frederick, 
Md.: “Thresher taking a drink.” All you 
can see is the cup out of which he is 
drinking. 

Here is another iine one: “Baby car- 
riage in front of a lunchroom,” taken in 
South Dakota. You cannot even see the 
baby. 

I do not know why the Farm Security 
Administration would take one like this: 
“Detroit vicinity, August 1941: Jack 
Dwyer taking off his coat in a saloon.” 

Here is one that shows that the Farm 
Security Administration photographers 
were smart and knew what they were 
doing. This was taken by John Bachon, 
in Grundy County, Iowa, in 1940: “A corn 
shock caught on a barbed-wire fence.” 
He does not know what a corn shock is. 
It might have been a corn husk or a corn 
shuck, but he probably did not know the 
difference. 

Here is a very interesting one, and I 
know one that will add a lot. This was 
taken down in Louisiana in 1941, entitled 
“Spanish Muskrat Trapper Lying on His 
Bed After Too Much Whisky and Red 
Wine.” 

Here is one of a woman who lives in a 
row house. 

Now, here is a real gem, one that was 
taken out in Beatrice, Nebr., entitled 
“Men Picking Their Teeth.” This is a 
Farm Security Adruinistration picture. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Is it not to the credit 
of the people of Nebraska that they still 
have their teeth? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, That may 
be. Here is one in Washington: “The 
Telephone Used in the Information Di- 
vision of the United States Department 
of Agriculture.” It is the picture of a 
telephone, no different from any other 
telephone. 

Here is another one, the picture of a 
slate roof that was taken by Photogra- 
pher Mydans at Greenbelt. 

Here is one taken at Keysville, Va.: 
“Girl Showing Boy Her Graduation 
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Ring.” It shows two hands, one of them 
with a ring on it. 

Now, we go from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Here is one taken in Butte, 
Mont., by Arthur Rothstein. It is a pic- 
ture of Venus Alley. If anyone from 
Butte knows what Venus Alley is they 
might inform the House. If they do not 
we will look at the next two pictures. 

This one was taken at Butte, Mont., by 
Arthur Rothstein. It is of Venus Alley 
entitled, “Sign in a Window in Venus 
Alley.” There is the window with the 
sign “Elinore” in it. 

Here is ‘another one taken at Butte, 
Mont., by Arthur Rothstein. It is also 
entitled, “Sign in a Window in Venus 
Alley,” and the sign says “Mickey.” 
There is written and pasted there on the 
window the following: “I will be here 
Sunday. Mickey.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are quite a few 
more of these pictures if anyone wants 
to see them. I shall not take time to go 
through them, but they are all about as 
ridiculous as the ones to which I have 
referred. 

With reference to the question asked 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
regard to cutting down expenses, I won- 
der if it would not be well to have some 
real investigations of these departments 
to find out about these things. I ven- 
ture the assertion that no one on the 
committee had justified to them the ex- 
penditure of money for purposes such as 
demonstrated by these pictures. The 
pictures have file numbers; they are all 
cataloged; they are all numbered, the 
numbers of the films are given, and they 
are mounted on photographer’s card- 
board. That went on from 1935 through 
1943. So I say, Mr. Chairman, it is high 
time that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the membership of the House in 
general scrutinize these appropriations 
and scrutinize them closely to see that 
things of this character are not carried 
on any longer. This sort cf thing should 
be stopped immediately. 

I recommend most highly all of the 
investigations possible so that we may 
have all the information we can get be- 
fore we appropriate money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. JoHNSoN], on the 
very thorough and comprehensive hear- 
ings he held on this bill, and the economy 
exercised in drafting the bill. I do not 
think we have had within my recollec- 
tion a more able or efficient chairman in 
charge of this bill than the gentleman 
from Indiana. He is a businessman, and 
he has handled this bill, which is a busi- 
ness proposition, in that it is the house- 
keeping bill of the Congress, in a prac- 
tical businesslike way. It has been a 
Pleasure and privilege to be associated 
with him on the committee. 

We have reported out a fairly good 
bill. I do not approve of all the provi- 
sions in the bill, especially the provisions 
for the Congressional Library. I think 
there should have been some amend- 
ments, which I will take occasion to call 
up later. For the present, in order to 
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have ample time, I shall discuss a col- 
lateral matter. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 6, 1948, in the 
debate on the conference report on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, 1948, 
I said, as reported on page 5454 of the 
RECORD: 

It is to be regretted that when the original 
appropriation was made a sufficient amount 
was not authorized to have taken care of the 
situation without having to incorporate it 
in this bill. 


In response to that statement the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [{Mr. KEEFE] 
said: 

I take this time merely to keep the record 
straight in view of the statement that has 
just been made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], who has 
the facility for making statements that some- 
times do not accord with the facts. 


Let us consider both the gentleman’s 
statement and the facts. The first ques- 
tion is, What is there in the statement 
that does not accord with the facts? No 
one will deny that it is a matter of regret 
that sufficient funds were not originally 
provided, thereby avoiding this long 
drawn-out procedure here in the House 
and in the Senate, as well as the readjust- 
ment required in the various States 
threatening the dismissal of hundreds of 
essential employees and the closing of 
public employment offices. Does anyone 
contend that it is not a matter of regret, 
and is there anything in that statement 
warranting the vicious language used by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

But the gentleman from Wisconsin 
goes on to say: 

The gentleman from Missouri has sought 
to give the impression it is unfortunate we 
are compelled to consider this deficiency be- 
cause the matter should have been taken 
care of in the regular appropriation estimate 
or when the regular appropriations and esti- 
mates were considered for the fiscal year 1948. 


So let us take the gentleman’s point of 


view. It is nothing new for this session 
of Congress, as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has well said, to be compelled to 
consider deficiencies because the matter 
which should have been taken care of in 
the regular appropriation bill was de- 
ferred under the guise of a saving or an 
economy and had to be taken care of in 
a subsequent deficiency bill. 

You cannot recall a deficiency bill 
which has been considered in this Con- 
gress in which there were not large items 
replacing money which had been cut 
from the estimates and heralded to the 
country as an economy. I called atien- 
tion to a number of such instances when 
the first deficiency bill was under con- 
sideration. And items aggregating $1,- 
068,000,000 for tax refunds to replace the 
$800,000,000, broadcast all over the 
Nation as a saving in the last session, 
were carried in House Joint Resolution 
355, and in the first deficiency bill passed 
in the first week. They cut out of the 
estimates $800,000,000 for tax refunds 
and included them in a tabulation they 
presented to the country as a retrench- 
ment, claiming they had saved $800,- 
000,000 for the Public Treasury. It now 
develops that they not only failed to 
save $3800,000,000, but they had to put 
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back the $800,000,000 and $268,000,000 
besides. 

But the gentleman says these defi- 
ciencies to which we refer have risen 
because of situations which could not 
have been in the contemplation of the 
committee at the time the budget esti- 
mate was considered, due to wage in- 
creases given State employees long after 
they considered the 1948 budget; that 
such items are imponderables. 

Let us look at it from that point of 
view. 

The Senate proposed an additional ap- 
propriation of $1,850,000,000 for grants 
to States for unemployment compensa- 
tion administration. That was the prop- 
osition before us. $57,586,000 had pre- 
viously been appropriated for this pur- 
pose in the Labor-Federal Security Ap- 
propriation Act of 1948. Later that 
amount was further increased by §$8,- 
026,000 in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act of 1948. These two appropria- 
tions combined fell short of the budget 
estimates by $4,000,000, and it was rep- 
resented to the country that the $4,000,- 
000 was a saving. 

Also, the Senate proposed an appro- 
priation of $2,560,000 for grants to 
States for public empleyment offices— 
$57,382,400 was appropriated for this 
purpose in the Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act of 1948, and that 
amount was later increased by $7,460,- 
000 in the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1948. Again, the two appropria- 
tions combined fell short of budget esti- 
mates by $8,345,600. 

In both instances it will be noted that 
the additional amounts proposed by the 
Senate to the pending bill, the first de- 
ficiency bill, 1948, were well within the 
amounts by which the budget estimates 
presented to the last session were re- 
duced. In other words, had the knife 
been used more judiciously, there would 
be no need now to consider a third re- 
quest for funds for the current fiscal 
year. 

As a matter of fact, the sums carried 
for unemployment compensation and 
employment offices in the first deficiency 
bill will not be sufficient to keep those 
services functioning effectively. A 
fourth estimate may be expected before 
the close of the session. And I predict 
now that in addition to the amount which 
we carried in this bill, there will be a 
fourth and further request for additional 
appropriations because even on this 
third bite at the cherry we did not give 
them enough money to see the unemploy- 
ment compensation administrator and 
the employment offices through. 

So far as the estimates not being con- 
templated that may be; but, on the 
other hand, had the prior appropriations 
contained a reasonable margin for con- 
tingencies as most lump-sum appropria- 
tions do, there would be no need now for 
the Congress to be devoting its time to 
this third request 

Mr. Chairman, appropriating on the 
installment plan is neither economic nor 
efficient. And it is a deceptive course, 
because the amounts which the people 
are led to believe have been saved ulti- 
mately must be restored in large num- 
bers in supplemental grants. 
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The gentleman from Wisconsin con- 
cludes by saying that as a result of the 
hearings conducted this morning we are 
providing the deficiency funds as a re- 
sult of situations that have arisen since 
the regular 1948 appropriations and esti- 
mates were considered. Even granting 
the gentleman’s contention, no such sit- 
uation, Mr. Chairman, has arisen since 
the Senate held hearings on these items 
and sent them to the House. In the con- 
ference with the Senate conferees the 
gentleman from Wisconsin—and he was 
particularly and specially mentioned in 
the Senate as the leader of these obstruc- 
tive tactics—the gentleman from Wis- 
consin had before him all the informa- 
tion the Senate had when it provided for 
these deficiencies. And if there was any 
further information which he needed or 
wanted, he could have held brief hear- 
ings at that time, as he later did in order 
to save his face after it became evident 
that the situation was so intolerable that 
he would have to yield. 

The explanation was that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin was against allow- 
ing money to maintain the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Service in a going 
condition. He was against allowing 
money to keep the Employment Office 
open, 

He was against it when the Senate 
amendments were considered in the pre- 
liminary meeting of the House conferees. 
He was against it when he considered 
the Senate hearings. He was against it 
when the Senate conferees argued with 
him that the two services must be con- 
tinued and could not be continued with- 
out the money provided in the Senate 
amendments. He was against it in the 
second conference until it became clear 
that the country would not be denied 
these essential appropriations. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin says 
the situation could not have been in con- 
templation of the committee and that 
the items were imponderable, but in both 
the first and second conferences with the 
Senate and with the hearings and report 
and amendments before the conference 
available, he knew exactly or could have 
known what was required and why. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

In both the first and second confer- 
ences with the Senate, with the Senate 
hearings and report and amendments 
before the conference, he knew exactly, 
cr he could have known exactly what 
was required and why it was required. 
There were no imponderables then. But 
he was determined to deny these social- 
security agencies the bare appropriations 
required to keep them alive and function- 
ing, and he continued that opposition 
as long as it was tenable. 

There is nothing new in the gentle- 
man’s obstinate opposition to adequate 
funds for these two social-security serv- 
ices. We have but to go back to the 
genesis of social-service legislation to 
understand the gentleman’s attitude. 

Under the terrible depressions which 
scourged the country prior to 1933, re- 
gardless of how industriously men 
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labored—or how well they managed— 
there were many who were able to lay 
aside a competence for retirement. 
There was no place for indigent old age 
but the poorhouse, and periodically in- 
dustries shut down and turned millions 
of men out on the streets who tramped 
the highways and “rode the rails” look- 
ing for work, any kind of work, at any 
wage, to support their families. But 
there was no recourse except ineffective 
public charity or crime. 

And nothing was done about it. 
President Hoover was appealed to but 
neither he nor his Congress exhibited 
any interest while the situation grew 
steadily worse. 

It was left for President Roosevelt and 
his Congresses to enact the Social Secu- 
rity Act which, for the first time, pro- 
vided old-age assistance for the super- 
annuated, unemployment compensation 
for those unable to find jobs and aid for 
dependent children and for the blind and 
unfortunate. 

When the bill was finally reported to 
the House, the entire Republican mem- 
bership on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee unanimously joined in filing a 
minority report bitterly opposing it, in- 
sisting it was unconstitutional, and pre- 
dicting it would increase unemployment, 
and they continued to oppose expanded 
activities and increased appropriations 
as vigorously and as uncompromisingly 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE] opposed them in the conferences 
on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to complete my statement, I 
shall be glad to yield. 

The position which the gentleman 
takes here in opposing proper funds to 
continue these activities is the tradi- 
tional position taken by his party from 
time immemorial. But the forces of 
public opinion and the extraordinary 
success of the social-security service, 
especially the unemployment compensa- 
tion and public employment service fea- 
tures, forced them to modify their posi- 
tion, and at the last Republican National 
Convention at Chicago a platform was 
adopted pledging this Congress to an ex- 
pansion of the social-security activities. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
been a particularly prejudiced obstacle 
to the redemption of those solemn party 
pledges. So notorious has been the at- 
titude of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in that respect, not only the 1948 pro- 
gram but on the 1949 program as well, 
that it has been protested in the public 
press. For example, the Washington 
Post in its issue of May 5 says editori- 
ally: 

The House of Representatives last week 
passed an appropriation bill for the Federal 
Security Agency— 


And that bill was passed under the di- 
rection of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
who was chairman of the subcommittee 
which drafted it. This editorial refers 
directly to his personal handiwork. 

The House of Representatives last week 


passed an appropriation bill for the Federal 
Security Agency, in which the funds re- 
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quested by the Bureau of the Budget for 
operation of the Social Security Administra- 
tion were cut so drastically as to invite its 
disintegration. 


That is a strong statement, but the 
Washington Post, one of the great news- 
papers of the Nation and the world, con- 
siders itself justified in making that em- 
phatic statement. 


These are strange ways indeed to carry 
out the 1944 Republican Party platform 
pledge to support “extension of the existing 
old-age insurance and unemployment in- 
surance systems to all employees not al- 
ready covered.” 

The Budget estimate for operation of the 
office of the Social Security Commissioner 
was $3,151,165. The amount appropriated 
by the House was $221,000, a cut of no less 
than 93 percent. The effect, of course, is 
to leave the Commission impotent. His of- 
fice is the nerve center of a complex system 
in which competing demands for protection 
of children, the aged, the blind, and the un- 
employed must be brought into balance. 
The regional offices through which his con- 
trojling influence was exerted are taken 
away from him and the determination of 
policy is thrown back, in effect, to the level 
of the four constituent Social Security Bu- 
reaus. These, then, instead of being inte- 
grated are all too likely to be working in 
rivalry and at cross purposes. 

The budget request for informational 
services was reduced from $109,997—cer- 
tainly no great sum for a Federal organiza- 
tion serving millions of American citizens— 
to $79,997. This will mean that people who 
have rights under the social-security pro- 
gram, rights gained through their own con- 
tributions, may all too frequently lose 
them through ignorance. Widows or or- 
phans entitled to insurance benefits may 
find them forfeited solely because of an in- 
formation failure. Equally short-sighted is 
the slash of $100,000 from the $230,000 asked 
for research and statistics. This will cut 
the research staff of this great Agency from 
50 to 20 persons, clerical and administrative 
personnel included, and will hamper intel- 
ligent planning for the future. 

Most damaging of all, perhaps, is the cut 
of nearly $23,000,000 in the funds for the 
United States Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and the combination of the two in a new 
Bureau of Employment Security entirely out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Social Security 
Administration. 


It is to be noted that, although we 
passed the streamlining bill in the last 
Congress by a tremendous majority, 
guaranteed for all time to come to elimi- 
nate riders on appropriation bills, elimi- 
nating a practice that everybody agreed 
was reprehensible, legislation under the 
guise of an appropriation; that the gen- 
tleman resorts to that unlawful and un- 
parliamentary practice in his efforts to 
cripple social-security legislation and 
deny social-security funds. 

This is obviously outright legislation in 
the guise of an appropriation bill. It tends 
to segment and disrupt what should be co- 
ordinate and complementary. The Social 
Security Act is too vital and valuable a part 
of the Nation’s economic structure to be sub- 
ject to this sort of trickery and demolition. 
The Senate, it is to be hoped, will show a 
greater measure of true conservatism when 
it considers this appropriation bill. 


Let us hope the Senate justifies that 
expectation, and that the Senate con- 
ferees will this time be more successful 
in resisting the objections of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin than they were in 
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their first conference with the gentleman 
on the first deficiency bill. 


The Washington Post says the work of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and his 
colleagues, in their attempts to sabotage 
the social-security services, amounts to 
“demolition.” Is it to be wondered that 
he seeks to divert attention from that 
record by abuse and vituperation? 

Mr. Chairman, in the consideration of 
the numerous and diverse subjects nec- 
essarily under debate in the House it is 
inevitable that there should be differ- 
ences of opinion. And we have honest 
differences of opinion every day here on 
the floor. But such differences do not 
warrant the personal abuse and the vile 
and unparliamentary language used by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

By way of contrast it is only necessary 
to note how differences of opinion have 
been customarily handled in this session. 
When our distinguished and beloved 
Speaker made the statement in a radio 
address which was published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp that a Republican 
Congress had balanced the budget for 
the first time in 16 years, I disagreed 
with him briefly, as will be noted on page 
1634 of the Recorp: 


Reverting to articles in various national 
magazines just referred to, there appeared in 
a recent issue of Collier’s a high and de- 
served encomium on the Speaker of the 
House. I subscribe most heartily to the 
many laudatory things said in that article 
about our distinguished Speaker. I yield to 
no one in my affectionate regard for him as 
a man, or in my regard and admiration for 
his outstanding ability as a legislator, as the 
Presiding Officer of the House and as heir-ap- 
parent to the Presidency of the United States. 
No more talented and gifted man has served 
in the high office of the Speakership. But 
there is one perhaps inadvertent statement 
in the article—one which has since been re- 
peated in many quarters—which must not be 
allowed to go unchallenged. 

The statement was to the effect that under 
his Speakership a Republican Congress has 
balanced the budget; that the Republican- 
controlled Eightieth Congress achieved a bal- 
anced budget for the first time in 16 years; 
that it took a Republican Congress to achieve 
the first balanced budget in 16 years. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no foundation 
whatever for such statements. When the 
Republican Party took over control of the 
Congress in January 1947, the budget they 
received from the President was not only in 
balance but it was in balance for the first 
time since it went into the red during the 
Hoover administration. If anyone here on 
the floor, or elsewhere, entertains the slight- 
est doubt about the accuracy of that state- 
ment, or if there is any claim that our Re- 
publican friends are entitled to any credit 
for balancing the budget for either the fiscal 
year of 1948 or 1949, it is only necessary to 
examine the figures set forth in table 5, on 
page A-10 of the Budget, submitted to the 
Congress early last month. 

The last fiscal year in which we were at 
war was the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 
Only 6 months and 3 days following the close 
of that fiscal year the President presented a 
balanced budget for the fiscal year 1948. And 
that is the year Republican apologists would 
have the country believe they balanced the 
budget. Such claims are manifestly absurd. 
You can be certain the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from New York |Mr. Taser], who probably 
knows as much about the fiscal affairs of the 
Nation as any man alive, has never made any 
such ridiculous claims as that. 
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The Government was in the red when they 
turned it over to us in 1933. We received it 
in the red and we turned it back to them in 
the black. And in my opinion, it will be 
in the red again when they return it to us in 
the next Congress. 


When—page 3972—the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TaBEr], 
said, in the course of his remarks on the 
first deficiency appropriation bill, that 
only six or seven million dollars were for 
replacement of cuts made in former bills, 
my comment was: 


I was surprised when the chairman said 
in answer to my question that only about 
$6,000,000 or $7,000,000 in the bill is for re- 
placements of cuts made in former bills. If 
you go through this bill, you find that prac- 
tically half of the new obligational avail- 
ebility is directly due to the need for restora- 
tion of amounts previously claimed as econ- 
cmies. In other words, this commitiee has 
ever since the beginning of the Eightieth 
Congress been operating in many instances 
on the installment plan. The departments 
come before the committee and demonstrate 
the need of definite funds and the commit- 
tee arbitrarily cuts the appropriation below 
the amount on which the department can 
operate, and then tells the country that we 
have made a saving. 

And when the money falls short of the re- 
quirements of the department the commit- 
tee brings in a deficiency or supplemental 
appropriation which absorbs or more than 
absorbs the so-called economies. 

The last deficiency bill passed here in the 
House was made up principally of such res- 
titutions. And a large part of this bill is 
made up of such items. 

These appropriations by installments do 
not save a thin dime. On the contrary, they 
involve additional and unwarranted cost to 
the Government. Additional work is shoul- 
dered on the Federal agencies and the Con- 
gress in the repeated processing of these 
come-back estimates. Budget staffs are 
burdened unnecessarily with additional 
work and the committees and the two Houses 
must without profit devote valuable time and 
energy to these repetitious proceedings. And 
we end up by restoring the funds arbitrarily 
denied without supporting factual data. 

Mr. Taser. Would the gentleman point out 
one such item as that? 

Mr. Cannon. Certainly. Here, for exam- 
ple, is the amount restored for Government 
relief in occupied areas. And here is some- 
thing like $75,000,000 of delayed funds for the 
postal service. And there is a very substan- 
tial amount here for replacement of cuts in 
the provision for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. And here is money for the replace- 
ment of arbitrary cuts in the replenishment 
of the working capital of the Government 
Printing Office. Just these items alone will 
total something like $295,000,000 instead of 
the $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 which the gentle- 
man assured us just now would include all 
replacements for cuts made in previous ap- 
propriation bills and heralded to the country 
as savings and economies. 


However, when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Krere}], who seems to 
have a predisposition for such state- 
ments, charged on the fioor on March 11 
that facts had been garbled, I answered 
him, page 2586, in kind: 


Even if the President wanted to keep these 
Communists in the bosom of the Govern- 
ment, which is unthinkable, the weight of 
public opinion would force them out, We 
have seen aroused public opinion operate. 
We saw the effect of pitiless publicity on the 
three fellows we had up here in the last Con- 
gress. When payment of their salaries was 
refused they applied to the Court of Claims, 
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and the Court of Claims sustained them. We 
carried it up to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court said they were entitled to 
draw their back pay. 

But their position was untenable. All 
three of them resigned. The department was 
too hot to hold them. Public opinion was 
too intense to permit them to stay. We got 
rid of them. If we handled those 3 we can 
handle these 14 just as effectively and just 
as expeditiously under this resolution. 

The other day when this matter was up, 
the gentleman ‘from Wisconsin |Mr. KEEFE] 
took issue with me and made the statement 
that the facts were being garbled, that the 
facts were not given, or that the facts were 
misrepresented. I have notified the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEere] that I 
would take this up today. May I say that if 
there is any misstatement of fact, and ap- 
parently there was, it was the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who was guilty of the mis- 
statement of facts on this floor. Here is what 
he said: 

“He”—the gentleman from Wisconsin— 
“should get himself in accord with the facts 
and not make the charge on the floor of the 
House that the Republican chairman and the 
Republican Committee on Appropriations are 
failing in their responsibilities to get rid of 
communism existing in the State Depart- 
ment.” 

Well, now, what other conclusion can there 
be? The chairman of the committee made 
the statement on the floor that the Commu- 
nists were there, and he has done nothing to 
get rid of them. At least, no action has been 
recommended or reported to this House pro- 
viding any kind of a method for their dispo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin then said: 

‘The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
bald statement that under his administra- 
tion as chairman he got rid of three of them 
and challenges the present chairman to emu- 
late him in doing the things which he says 
never took place at all. * * * They did 
not fire these people at all. They stayed on 
the job.” 

Anybody knows that a Communist never 
gives up a job on the inside as long as he 
can hold it. These people would be in their 
jobs today if we had not taken action. We 
did get rid of them. They are no longer a 
part of the Government. All of them were 
out of the employ of the Government before 
the opinion was handed down by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin takes 
great credit to himself for the part that he 
had in this proceeding. 

He makes the statement that he had the 
honor to suggest on the floor of the House 
that a new special committee should be ap- 
pointed for this purpose. And he Says it was 
done. You get the impression in reading his 
speech that he initiated the proceedings. As 
a matter of fact, all he ever did was to go 
along with the Democratic majority. The 
matter was first suggested by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HENDRIcKS], who, in 1942, 
proposed that action be taken, and who, in 
1943, offered an amendment to deny the sal- 
ary of certain men accused of being Commu- 
nists. At the time that amendment was un- 
der consideration, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, KrEEre] debated the question. 
He made no suggestion whatever that he had 
ever thought of taking any such action. He 
was undoubtedly present, because he is 
quoted in the Recorp as saying: 

“The very voices that are now crying out 
against the adoption of this amendment, 
however, are the voices that in the last cam- 
paign vilified me because of my pre-Pearl 
Harbor votes.” 
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He seems to be sensitive about his pre- 
Pearl Harbor votes. 

And Mr, O’Connor interrupted him to say: 

“I was branded just the same as was the 
gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. KEEre] by 
the New Republic as being an agent of the 
Nazi government.” 

The gentleman 
KEEFE] acquiesced: 

“I remember well the situation that existed 
in this country at the time of the last war. 
I know how emotions can be whipped up, and 
I feel that we should act deliberately in this 
matter with full knowledge of what we are 
doing.” 

Then he makes a statement that he was 
appointed on the committee by the Speaker 
of the House. He had just previously said 
he was glad I had appointed him. So, it is 
a question of when the gentleman was mak- 
ing a misstatement. Was he making a mis- 
statement when he said he was appointed by 
the chairman of the committee or when he 
said he was appointed by the Speaker? Cer- 
tainly, he was making a misstatement when 
he said we did not get rid of the three Com- 
munists. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin not only 
contradicted himself but he also contradicted 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
when he insisted that due to the decision of 
the Supreme Court the committees of the 
House were without power to rid the depart- 
ment of Communists and other objectionable 
employees. The gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. Jupp} in the same colloquy stated that 
his committee, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, was get- 
ting rid of many of them. If the method by 
which the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments is getting rid of the 
Communists in the departments is not per- 
missible under this resolution, then let us 
adopt the plan followed so efiectively by Mr. 
Jupp’s committee. Let us use it on the 14 
Communists which the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations tells us are 
impregnably intrenched in the State De- 
partment. Let us either take steps to get 
rid of Communist-affiliated employees in the 
Government or quit talking about them. 


Mr. Chairman, all such differences of 
opinion have been disposed of in a parlia- 
mentary manner but in this instance 
when a statement is made that there is 
cause for regret that an original appro- 
priation was not provided to avoid a de- 
ficiency, then partisan members vote to 
leave in the record a churlish and unwar- 
ranted statement, a violation of the rules 
of this House or of the rules of any other 
self-respecting parliamentary body, that 
the gentleman from Missouri has a facil- 
ity for making statements that do not ac- 
cord with the facts, 

I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
it was not the action of the House. It was 
the action solely of members on that side 
of the aisle—and many on that side of 
the aisle did not concur in it. 

And I was about to overlook the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Benner]. At the 
close of the vote, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER] secured 1 minute to 
make a charge of something manifestly 
worse which had taken place in 1945. I 
had to look it up in the Recorp to find 
what it was. And I wish anyone inter- 
ested would take the time to read the 
debate on the subject on December 11, 
1945. I was trying to save $17,000 on a 
new office which had been created the 
year before and which everybody who 
appeared before the committee said had 
accomplished nothing. I wanted to abol- 
ish the office and save the $17,000 and 
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the House did abolish it and it has never 
been referred to since. But the gentle- 
man from Ohio evidently favored spend- 
ing the money and interrupted to ask 
a question and then proceeded to make 
a stump speech, which I deleted from my 
remarks, under the rules of the House. 
I had forgotten saving that $17,000, but 
evidently he has not forgotten it. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the vote of 
confidence received—on both sides of the 
aisle—for I count the adverse vote on 
that side of the aisle especially signifi- 
cant. It is a high compliment that in 
the debate here on the floor the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, unable to discuss 
the merits of his case convincingly, 
found himself at such a loss as to have 
to adopt the course traditionally followed 
by the shyster lawyer who, having a poor 
case, resorts to abuse of the opposing 
attorney. 

But, may I remind certain gentlemen 
on that side of the aisle that name call- 
ing is not argument and abuse is not 
statesmanship. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Krere] 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, of course 
the rules of the House-do not permit me 
to speak the sentiments that are rushing 
and crowding for expression at this time. 
What words I was able to hear as uttered 
by the gentleman from Missouri—and I 
sat within 6 feet of him in the front row 
while he was delivering himself of this 
abusive declaration toward me—those 
things which I was able to hear indicated 
to me the truth of the old adage, “He 
who tooteth his own horn is like he who 
dyeth his mustache; he kiddeth only 
himself.” 

The gentleman, apparently cringing 
under what he conceives to be an un- 
warranted lash administered by the 
House of Representatives the other day, 
when by a roll call vote of 171 to 137 
the House refused to expunge from the 
May 6 Recorp the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, has apparently 
taken a lot of time to build up a defense 
against that action that he wants to use 
down in his district in the forthcoming 
campaign. He has delivered himself of 
a speech for home consumption. He has 
gone far afield from the issue that was 
before the House on the 6th of May, and 
the gentleman well knows it. He has 
digressed in his remarks in a manner 
that ill becomes one who is frequently 
referred to as a great parliamentary 
leader. 

I shall in due time take a little time 
and make a speech that will gather to- 
gether some of the votes and remarks 
of the gentleman from Missouri that re- 
flect his attitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in my Office this 
morning from 8:30 to 11:45 a.m. At no 
time did the gentleman advise me that 
he intended to attack me. Common 
courtesy would have required this. I ask 
for none from the gentleman, however, 
and assure him that in due time I shall 
answer every statement in his speech. 
He has asked for it and the House is 
entitled to the facts in order that the 
record may be kept straight. 

Oh, how he loves to appear as the 
bleeding heart, bleeding for underprivi- 
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leged humanity, and the great defender 
of social security. Without any research 
I well remember the time when the gen- 
tleman who is now addressing you offered 
an amendment to a deficiency bill then 
pending that provided the initial funds 
and program for setting in motion the 
emergency material and infant-care pro- 
gram. Who was it that arose on the 
floor of the House and objected? The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
But that effort in behalf of the wives and 
children of servicemen would not be de- 
nied, despite the opposition that he made, 
and when the bill came back from the 
Senate the provision was in that bill and 
there was not a dissenting voice. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, whom 
he has attempted to depict as the enemy 
of social security, as he well knows and 
as the record will show, and I will put 
the exect quotations in the Recorp and 
the reference to it when I revise these 
remarks and get permission to do so in 
the House, will indicate the attitude that 
the gentleman from Missouri then ex- 
pressed with respect to one of the great- 
est programs that was developed during 
the war. 

Now let us get to the basic facts that 
prompted me to make the statement 
which I did in this Recorp of May 6. 

We were in conference with the 
Senate on the deficiency bill. The 
Senate committee placed in the defici- 
ency bill two items, one for administra- 
tion expenses for unemployment com- 
pensation administration in the States, 
and the other for administrative ex- 
penses for the State employment serv- 
ices. One was $2,500,000 and the other 
was somewhat in excess of that amount 
broken up as two separate items. 

Those matters had never been con- 
sidered by a committee of the House of 
Representatives. They were put in by 
the Senate. When we went to the con- 
ference, I looked through the Senate 
hearings and found that they were 
very skimpy indeed, to say the least. 
There was no break-down whatsoever 
to show what those funds were to be 
used for. I objected to giving these mil- 
lions of dollars additional to these two 
services until I knew what the money was 
for. The Senators agreed and we had a 
unanimous agreement, and my little 
friend from Missouri was there and did 
not object. He signed the conference 
report. The conference report came 
back to the House and was passed unani- 
mously, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri never objected. then as he had a 
right to do. Then the conference report 
went to the other body. In the mean- 
time, the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, California, and 
Michigan indicated that due to situa- 
tions that had arisen in those States, the 
operation of those services might be im- 
paired if that deficiency was not allowed. 
So the Senate sent it back to the confer- 
ence for further consideration. Again 
we went to the conference called by the 
Senate and after hearing the facts, the 
chairman of the conference, Hon. STyLEs 
BrincEs, requested me as chairman of 
the House committee to hold a hearing 
the next day and get a break-down of 
those two estimates so that the confer- 
ence would know what it was all about. 
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Did the gentleman from Missouri object 
then? Hedid not. He sat there without 
opening his mouth, largely because, I 
assume, he did not know or understand 
what was before the conference. I con- 
ducted those hearings the next day, 
starting at 9:30 and concluding at 11:30. 
As a result of this conference and that 
hearing, we received a break-down from 
both the UC and the Employment Serv- 
ice operation showing what those moneys 
were to be spent for. The gentleman 
from Missouri apparently does not un- 
derstand it at all. But as a result of 
that effort, the conference struck from 
this deficiency appropriation $1,325,185 
in one item and, I believe, approximately 
$250,000 in another. Of course, the sav- 
ing of a million and seven or eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars perhaps does not 
mean anything to the gentleman from 
Missouri, but it meant something to this 
conference of which he was a member. 
Again the conference agreed on striking 
out that amount of money from this de- 
ficiency as a result of the hearings con- 
ducted by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, whom the gentleman from Missouri 
condemns so bitterly this morning 
Again the gentleman from Missouri 
signed the conference report. Again 
the report came back to the House and 
was passed unanimously. Today the 
gentleman from Missouri stands on the 
floor and denounces the gentleman from 
Wisconsin as being an enemy of social 
security. Let me tell you something. 
You may get away with that down in 
your district in Missouri—where you 
have some pretty tough opposition this 
fall, I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tiine of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. I will take my chances 
with the membership of this House or 
with the people of this country who have 
written me reams of letters, which I can 
show, indicating the magnificent work 
that the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman has done in this 
field. You will see before we get through 
that we have done one of the most con- 
structive jobs in the interest of social 
security in this country that has ever 
been attempted. Were I to follow the 
leadership of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] I would take these 
budget estimates as they are handed up 
here, hold a little mimic hearing and re- 
port it to the Congress and beat my 
breast saying what a great job I had 
done. 

Where was the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON] when the report 
came from Congress and the bill, of 
which he complains, was reported? Was 
he on the floor? Did you hear.a squeak 
out of him? You did not. He was a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and this House, with only about 29 
votes against it on the roll-call vote, 
supported the committee of which I have 
the honor to be chairman. Most of the 
debate on the bill related to the so-called 
non-Communist rider. Where was the 
gentleman from Missouri at that time 
when his voice might have been heard? 
He was silent. Then he comes in here 
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today, when he apparently has charge of 
the time on this bill, and attempts to 
excoriate the gentleman from Wisconsin 
as being opposed to social security. 

The gentleman from Missouri made 
the statement when the deficiency bill 
came back here: 

It is to be regretted that when the addi- 
tional appropriation was made a sufficient 
amount was not authorized to have taken 
care of the situation without having to in- 
corporate it in this bill. Certainly the 
House should have agreed to the Senate 
amendment without requiring this extra 
conference. 


It was the unanimous action of the 
conference that resulted in the extra 
hearing, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was there. Why did he not raise 
his voice then? He did not, because the 
action of the conferees was unanimous 
and it was right. 

Now, let me tell you the facts. The 
facts are simply these, that subsequent 
to the regular appropriation estimates 
being approved for 1948, due to a natural- 
gas shortage in Michigan, and due to 
circumstances that could not be foreseen, 
there was a tremendous amount of un- 
employment that was not figured in the 
estimates when they were made for the 
fiscal year 1948. There were wage in- 
creases in all State services that could 
not be anticipated. Those wage in- 
creases made the administration cost 
more money. So they came in and asked 
for a deficiency. We supposed it was 
because of that critical situation. But 


when we broke the situation down we 


found that on the employment office side 
$1,325,000 of that requested deficiency 
was for what purpose? A purpose un- 
known to anybody heretofore. They 
requested it in order that six States 
might dip into this title III money, and 
fortify their State systems of retire- 
ment and use the money that was paid 
under title III to fortify the retirement 
systems of those six States, by taking out 
of that fund the money necessary to make 
the employer’s contribution to the State 
retirement fund; something unheard of; 
never presented to any committee of 
Congress. 

When we developed those matters be- 
fore the conference every member of the 
conference, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, said, “It is an unheard-of thing. 
We want to know what the facts are.” 

In fact, I furnished the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico a copy of 
an opinion by the Comptroller General, 
and after reading it he was of the opinion 
that there was a serious question as to 
the legal authority for us to make ex- 
penditures of that kind. And my little 
friend from Missouri sat there with his 
mouth closed; never opened his mouth 
during the entire conference. Again, I 
repeat, he did not open his mouth, be- 
cause he does not understand and does 
not know the techniques that are in- 
volved in the administration of the em- 
ployment services or the administration 
of the unemployment compensation. 

Then he has the effrontery to stand 
up here in the well of the House and 
condemn and damn me. I have spent 
10 years of my life in diligent study and 
effort to promote the administration of 
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the employment services and unemploy- 
ment compensation throughout this 
country, and every State administra- 
tor well knows that to be a fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. I have no present knowl- 
edge as to what the gentleman has in- 
cluded in his speech. I assure you that 
as soon as I have had an opportunity to 
read the statement of the gentleman 
from Missouri, I shall answer it in order 
that the record may reflect the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. JOHNSON] has 25 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon], 25. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 
who has just spoken, has not even at- 
tempted to touch the real issue. He has 
very carefully avoided it. He has not 
attempted to justify the unpardonable 
language which he used on the floor. 

He has confined his discussion entirely 
to the complaint that the members of 
the minority did not save him and his 
colleagues from their error in opposing 
adequate appropriations from the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Administration 
and the unemployment offices. 

Nor can he take refuge in the fact that 
even after the bill and first conference 
report came to the floor a dictatorial mi- 
nority did not deter a downtrodden 
majority from passing the bill and the 
conference report dictated by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

He makes a frank confession. He con- 
cedes that he knew all about the bill and 
that no one else knew anything about it. 
That is all the greater condemnation of 
his determined opposition to a minimum 
appropriation to keep social-securities 
activities functioning. 

The criticism of members of the mi- 
nority for signing the conference report 
and voting for the bill or the report are 
absurd. They had no voice in the mat- 
ter. You cannot oppose or refuse to ap- 
prove and vote for a bill or a conference 
report carrying vital appropriations sim- 
ply because you do not approve of one or 
two items in the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact that the 
conference report was unanimous? And 
that the gentleman from Missouri was 
present there all the time and agreed 
completely with everything that was said 
and done? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly not. No 
member of the minority agreed to the 
drastic cut the gentleman insisted on 
making in the social-security funds. 
But we had to sign the report or be placed 
in the position of opposing essential ap- 
propriations for other purposes carried 
by the bill and refusing funds the Jack of 
which would have placed other activities 
in as precarious a situation as the Un- 
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employment Compensation Administra- 
tion and the employment offices. 

Mr. KEEFE. But the gentleman 
voiced no opposition in the conference. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman knows 
I did not agree. I signed the conference 
report, because I had no choice. 

- Mr. KEEFE. Of course the gentleman 
id. 

Mr. CANNON. It was a case of sign- 
ing it or abandoning the rest of the bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wish to ask the chair- 
man what legislation we are discussing. 
What good bill is before the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in 
the Committee of the Whole in general 
debate on the bill H. R. 6500. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri has been recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and his time has not 
expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the bill under considera- 
tion. It is time we got back to a dis- 
cussion of this bill. We have taken too 
much time on extraneous matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that under general debate, the de- 
bate is not confined to the bill. 

The point of order is overruled. 

The gentleman from Missouri will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. CANNON. I can understand the 
anxiety of the gentleman to get away 
from the facts in the case, and I can un- 
derstand the anxiety of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to get away from the 
facts. 

He says he was not aware of the sit- 
uation necessitating the appropriation 
of these funds until the morning of the 
last conference. As a matter of fact, he 
cannot deny that he knew of the facts 
on which, the Senate had based its 
amendments and he knew of them be- 
fore the first conference. He cannot 
dodge that. The Senate hearings and 
report were simultaneously available 
with the Senate amendments. He can- 
not disguise the fact that he was op- 
posed to the efficient administration of 
the social-security law as evidenced by 
his refusal to agree with the Senate con- 
ferees after long and exhaustive argu- 
ment with them in the first conference. 
He was just traditionally opposed to the 
whole idea. He knew at that time that 
failure to make the appropriation would 
require the discharge in the State of New 
York alone of over 900 employees and 
make it impossible adequately to admin- 
ister the program. He knew at that time 
that in the State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, they would have to close numbers 
of employment offices immediately, mak- 
ing it impossible to attempt adequately 
to administer the program. And still he 
refused even to compromise with the 
Senate conferees. He would not agree 
to a penny. 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin are enlightening in another 
respect. His discussion betrays a fa- 
miliarity with political aspirations in my 
Congressional district. He seems to be 
attempting to make political capital here 
which can be used by his party in my 
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district in the coming campaign. He is 
apparently already attempting to cam- 
paign against me in the coming election 
at the expense of the beneficiaries of the 
Social Security Act. That is one con- 
gressional district in which the election 
cannot be dictated from Washington. If 
it could, I am certain the gentleman 
would be glad to take precautions which 
would keep me at home and thereby 
save him and his colleagues in the next 
Congress from the reminder of their 
failure to provide for the administration 
of the laws which have brought to that 
district and the State of Missouri the 
greatest prosperity the country has ever 
known. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute for the pur- 
pose of expressing my thanks and ap- 
preciation to the members of the com- 
mittee on both sides for their untiring 
work’ in writing this bill. I can happily 
say that in our committee we had no 
political considerations at anytime. All 
the members devoted themselves to a 
sincere effort to write a good bill, which I 
think we did. All of the members rend- 
ered a very valuable service. I also want 
to thank the committee clerks, Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr, Sprangle, who performed 
valuable service to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the bill). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as having been read 
and that it be open for amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order against any provisions of 
the bill? If not, the Chair will recog- 
nize Members to offer aniendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
present appropriation bill and all other 
appropriation bills, the question of tax 
dollars and the amount raised is of vital 
importance because it is from the money 
raised as a result of our revenue laws 
or the tax dollars paid by our taxpayers 
that appropriations are capable of being 
made. For years I have been first inter- 
ested then concerned with a provision 
in the internal revenue laws that the 
Congress in its wisdom enacted many 
years ago, the purpose of which was to 
prevent corporations from unreasonably 
withholding surplus for the purpose of 
avoiding the payment of surtaxes in the 
hands of some stockholders. I can well 
remember in the latter thirties when this 
matter came before this body. At that 
time I opposed the formula known as 
the third basket tax that was contained 
in the bill that was designed to meet 
the serious situation where corporations 
unreasonably withheld the distribution 
of their profits or their surpluses in the 
nature of a dividend. We liberalized, 
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as I remember, section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code at that time mak- 
ing it easier for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in court proceedings, directed 
against particular corporations, to pre- 
sent their cases to the courts, meeting 
some difficulties in the law that existed 
at that time as the result of our court 
procedure. 

This is a matter of great importance 
to millions of stockholders of different 
corporations who are denied payment of 
proper dividends. The question is 
whether or not a few stockholders, and 
particularly large ones who have sub- 
stantial incomes from other directions, 
can exercise their influence to prevent 
a corporation declaring a proper divi- 
dend so that they can avoid the pay- 
ment of a higher surtax or to prevent 
getting into a higher surtax bracket. 

As indicating the seriousness of this 
situation I call attention that in 1947, 
with corporate net income in the United 
States of over $17,000,000,000 that the 
corporations declared dividends of a lit- 
tle over $6,000,000,000. I cannot under- 
stand why there is such a small amount 
of dividends paid by corporations in pro- 
portion to net income. In 1929 when the 
net corporate income, that is, income 
after taxes, was about $9,000,000,000, or 
a little less, the dividends paid were be- 
tween five and six billion dollars. In 
1939, following the depression period, 
with corporate net income of $6,000,000,- 
000, there was about $4,000,000,000 in 
dividends paid. I agree that'is a high 
ratio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not advo- 
cating that the ratio of dividends to net 
income should be 80 percent. In 1940, 
with a corporate net income of about 
$6,000,000,000, the dividends declared 
were about $4,250,000,000. In 1941, with 
corporate net income of about $9,000,- 
000,000 the dividends declared were close 
to $5,000,000,000. In 1946, with corpo- 
rate net income of about $11;500,000,000, 
the dividends declared were about $5,- 
500,000,000. Yet, in 1947, with a $17,500,- 
000,000 corporate net income, the divi- 
dends declared were only a little over 
$6,000,000,000. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Of course, the gentleman 
recognizes the necessity of having a sur- 
plus to carry a corporation over bad 
times, does he not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 
The gentleman’s statement is absolutely 
correct, and I have that in mind, and I 
am glad the gentleman asked the ques- 
tion so that I can make it a part of my 
remarks. I recognize also that the cor- 
porations use some of their surplus for 
plant extensions and other capital pur- 
poses, such as the replacement of capital 
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that may have been impaired in other 
years, but that is a matter that con- 
cerns individual corporations, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, if it should 
go after a corporation on the ground 
that it is unreasonably withholding divi- 
dends, would be justified in considering 
that. I recognize that the cost of con- 
struction has gone up, and I agree that 
that and similar factors should be con- 
sidered, but I still say that the cost of 
living has gone up for the average stock- 
holder, and that certainly with a $17,- 
500,000,000 corporate net income, the 
amount of dividends last year ought to 
have been in excess of the $6,000,000,000 
plus that it actually was. All of the 
factors my friend from New York says 
in sound business must be recognized, I 
know business must recognize, but I do 
feel that the small stockholder should 
be given consideration, and that in those 
corporations where there is an unreason- 
able withholding—and I am applying 
this only to that situation—the wishes 
of the large stockholders, or those with 
large incomes from other directions 
should not dominate the dividend policy 
of the corporations. 

My only purpose in rising is to call at- 
tention to this and to the fact that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue with justice 
to all corporations, and justice to each 
individual corporation, should vigorously 
look into this matter and carry out the 
mandates of the law, not only for the 
benefit of the small stockholder who is 
entitled to that consideration but also 
for the benefit increased dividends will 
bring to our Government in the form of 
more tax dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, my main purpose in 
speaking on this occasion is for the in- 
terest of the small stockholders of cor- 
porations. They certainly are affected 
greatly by the increased cost of living. 
It is persons in the fixed-income class 
that are the ones most adversely affected 
by inflation. And yet while the cost of 
living during the past several years has 
gone up sharply, the percentage of divi- 
dends to the total net income declared 
by corporations has decreased. 

The total dividend payments in 1947 
was $6,800,000,000, or 39 percent of the 
total corporate net income which net 
income is estimated at seventeen billion 
four hundred million, and this repre- 
sents the lowest proportion paid out in 
any year since the Department of Com- 
merce series was started in 1929. Let 
us contrast this with the higher per- 
centages paid out in previous years, such 
as 69 percent in 1929, 76 percent in 
1939, 63 percent in 1940, 48 percent in 
1941, and 45 percent in 1946, all active 
years. 

It seems to me that in the interest of 
the Government, and certainly in the 
interest of the small stockholder, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should be 
active in seeing that corporations do 
not unreasonably withhold surplus in 
order that certain of its stockholders, 
usually the large ones, and Officers of 
the corporation, are not driven into a 
high surtax bracket. Such a policy is 
one to benefit the few at the expense of 
the many. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER INTERCONNECTIONS 

BETWEEN PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, on April 
12, 1948, our good and esteemed friend, 
the gentleman from the Second Cali- 
fornia District, inserted on page A2239 
of the Appendix of the Recorp the sug- 
gestions he made to the House Interior 
Sub-Appropriation Committee covering 
needed power relief to California necessi- 
tated by the crippling shortages existing 
in that State. The press accounts fol- 
lowing this submission and similar ac- 
counts covering earlier testimony before 
the House Public Lands Committee have 
resulted in considerable apprehension in 
the Pacific Northwest. The northwest- 
ern editorials bearing on this subject, 
which have come to my attention, indi- 
cate a fear that this proposal is the first 
step of a program to undercut northwest- 
ern resources, to increase the basic 
power rate, and—later—to amend the 
Bonneville Act. I can readily see from 
some past legislative history that a rea- 
son exists for such apprehension. 

I have seen no indications that the 
proposal of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia contemplated such a wide and un- 
sound program, but it is easy to see how 
misconceptions could arise from the 
language used in describing these ideas. 
Before such a complex subject can be 
completely discussed on its merits, more 
factual information is needed than is 
presently available. I understand that 
the interconnection proposal has not 
been surveyed and that a factual feasi- 
bility analysis has not been covered in 
any report submitted to. the Congress. 
Until such surveys have been accom- 
plished and a resulting complete feasi- 
bility and protective report is submitted 
to the Congress, any discussion of this 
problem must be more or less tentative. 
I am discussing this situation not in a 
spirit of criticism but rather for the pur- 
pose of opening up a fair and full analysis 
so that the people of the affected States 
can be fully informed, since what has 
been offered to date has caused appre- 
hension and in some cases suspicion. 

In order to keep the record straight 
until such background material is avail- 
able, I wish to offer a few observations 
based on such substantial material as is 
quickly at hand. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee, of which I happen to 
be chairman, has long had original ju- 
risdiction over the water resources of 
the Columbia River. For over 20 years 
certain phases of the over-all character- 
istics of this river have been under study 
by my committee. As a matter of fact, 
because of this original jurisdiction it 
was necessary, following the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Arizona Parker Dam case, for the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee to au- 
thorize the Grand Coulee project in the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of 1935. Legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the Central Val- 
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ley project rests with a different House 
committee; namely, the Public Lands 
Committee. 

Before I proceed further I wish to 
point out several significant economic 
facts. In my opinion these facts ulti- 
mately will carry considerable weight 
when the interconnection matter is later 
discussed following receipt of feasibility 
reports applying to this proposal. 

The economic destiny of Oregon and 
Washington is closely tied to the eco- 
nomic progress of California. The Pa- 
cific coast and adjacent Western States 
commercially have much in common. 
For example, the lumber industry of 


southwestern Oregon is now feeling the - 


pinch of the California power shortage. 
The operations of lumber mills in this 
area have been curtailed. 

Any cause which injures California 
also has an adverse effect on the business 
of the adjoining States. Oregon, simi- 
lar to California, has encountered mass 
population migration, and the existing 
utility facilities needed to serve the re- 
sulting increased demand in both States 
have been severely taxed. The Columbia 
Basin is short of native fuels, but long on 
water, while California has been blessed 
with liquid-fuel resources but is short on 
water supply. Indications are that Cali- 
fornia will encounter diminishing petro- 
leum reserves and that it cannot develop 
water sources and hydro power to fully 
support its population increases. It 
therefore follows that the Columbia Ba- 
sin States should help California, pro- 
vided they can do so without injury to 
their own natural position. Basic engi- 
neering date is not now available to 
measure the extent of this help. This 
data should be made available at an ear- 
ly date so that the people of both regions 
can be given the full facts in order that 
discussions covering this intertie will 
not become unnecessarily controversial. 
We need to know the many complex va- 
riable factors governing such a power 
interrelationship. Until we have 
brought all these factors together into a 
composite balance sheet we will not be 
able to accurately appraise the full ef- 
fects. 

BASIC FACTS 


After mentioning such brief prelimi- 
naries let us now examine a few basic es- 
tablished facts applying first to the com- 
parative river flows in the lower Colum- 
bia and the Sacramento near the Shasta 
Dam site. After we have made this com- 
parison we will be in a position to trans- 
late these known characteristics into 
tentative development and utilization 
factors applying to the electric genera- 
tion, transmission, and export of power. 

It is an accepted fact that the quan- 
tity and type of river flow are determined 
by the extent, topography, character, 
storage potentialities, and climatic con- 
ditions applying to any given watershed. 
The drainage area of the Sacramento 
River at the Shasta Dam site is officially 
stated at 6,665 square miles, while the 
drainage area of the Columbia River at 
The Dalles, Oreg.—some 70 miles above 
Bonneville Dam—is 237,000 square miles. 
The mountain snowfields which con- 
tribute to the flow of the Sacramento at 
Shasta Dam site have north and south 
distance less than 150 miles, while the 
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comparative figure applying to the Co- 
lumbia is about 950 miles. The Colum- 
bia Basin snowfall supply extends from 
northern Utah through the Selkirks of 
northern Canada (the Columbia is an 
international stream). Snow-melt con- 
tributions have a greater diversity if the 
distance traveled by the seasonal sun 
position is greater. All of these factors 
naturally give the Columbia a much 
greater sustained flow and greater hydro 
potentiality than is possible on the Sac- 
ramento. It follows that the Columbia 
is a large sustained-flow stream, whereas 
the Sacramento must be considered in 
the torrential classification. Such a 
brief review indicates that the power 
benefits accruing from the Columbia 
must greatly exceed those possible on the 
Sacramento. 
FLOW DIVERSITY 


Information on the flow diversity be- 
tween the two watersheds is very meager 
and no yardstick is therefore presently 
available to measure benefit flows in 
critical or average years. Two-thirds of 
California’s population and agricultural 
activities are located south of Sacramen- 
to, while the available water in this 
south and central California area is only 
one-third of the State’s total. Such 
facts indicate a tendency to require uni- 
directional flow of benefits. 

Early in the last war serious power 
shortages developed in the southeast 
section of this country. These past 
shortages were remarkably similar to 
the present situation in California. To 


overcome the resulting production han- 


dicap, the war agencies resorted to 
transmission line interconnections. This 
practice was continued throughout the 
war. From the results of these inter- 
connections there can be no controversy 
as to this practice being a constructive 
and a wise procedure. Unfortunately, 
as far as I can determine, there have 
been no quantitative results published 
covering these interconnections. From 
what is available, I would judge that the 
country as a whole benefited to the ex- 
tent of around 5 percent increase in the 
then available power capacity. 
FLOW OF BENEFITS AND UPSTREAM STORAGE 


It is apparent that before the flow of 
benefits can be determined, a thorough- 
going survey and analysis must be under- 
taken covering all the elements con- 
nected with flow characteristics. The 
meager information that is available 
indicates the need for more information 
to determine the flow of benefits. 

Natural river flows can be modified or 
regulated through the use of upstream 
water storage. The California im'pres- 
sion that no storage opportunities exist 
on the Columbia is totally erronecus. 
Existing preliminary surveys and studies 
made by the Army engineers indicate 
that great and low-cost storage poten- 
tialities exist in the Columbia Basin. 
This basin is rich in large head-water 
lakes and natural reservoir-sites. Around 
25,000,000 acre-feet of upstream storage 
would make the Columbia a commercially 
firm power-producing stream on the 
basis of fitting a most probable future 
load curve. Grand Coulee Reservoir has 
11,000,000 acre-feet of total storage, but 
only 5,200,000 acre-feet can be effectively 
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used on account of diminishing returns 
resulting from head-wate: draw-down. 
Hungry Horse project in western Mon- 
tana, now under construction, will pro- 
vide about 3,000,000 acre-feet of addi- 
tional usable storage by 1951. This 
Hungry Horse storage alone will firm up 
377,000 kilowatts in four downstream 
plants, which value approaches the total 
California estimated gain figure. The 
Hungry Horse storage effect was appar- 
ently ignored in the preliminary Cali- 
fornia estimates. This amount of 
Hungry Horse contribution power trans- 
formed from dump into firm, at a 60 per- 
cent use factor, is equivalent to an ad- 
ditional annual kilowatt-hour production 
of some 1,450,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The Canadian headwater lakes of the 
Columbia are located in virgin country, 
and between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 acre- 
feet of storage could be obtained at such 
sites at an exceptionally low cost when 
and if international agreements are 
worked out. There is also a large similar 
lake within the American boundary, 
largely surrounded by virgin lands, which 
could cheaply yield 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
acre-feet, or perhaps more. In addition, 
preliminary surveys on the Kootenai 
Branch of the Columbia in northern 
Idaho and western Montana show out- 
standing storage opportunities. The Co- 
lumbia Basin informationa! surveys to 
accurately determine the economic 
breaking point in the storage utilization 
curve are yet to be made. The deter- 
mination of such a breaking point is a 
substantial factor in measuring the 
secondary, and dump 
power. This analysis must be made to 
determine the important element of 
feasibility. Until this is consummated it 
will be impossible to accurately figure 
what power can be most economically 
used locally and what amount can be 
justified for export. 
WASTE OF POWER 


The statement that the Bonneville 
system wastes annually about 2,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours cannot be substan- 
tiated. The significance of such a 
figure can be appreciated when it is 
known that this amount of power is 
equivalent to 54 percent of the actual 
1947 fiscal year output of the Bonneville 
generating station. The Pacific North- 
west, because of a lack of fuel, pioneered 
in hydrogeneration and long, high-volt- 
age transmission. Consequently, over a 
long period the people of the Northwest 
have been thoroughly educated as to 
power, and the language and thinking 
of the industry are in common use. Ac- 
tually the Northwest is badly short of 
commercial and defense power, and will 
be for some time. Many of our people 
have visited the Bonneville plant located 
on one of our principal highways. These 
visits have confirmed the widespread 
knowledge that since its completion this 
plant has operated continuously around 
the clock except for mechanical break- 
downs under overloads approximating 20 
percent. There have been no visible 
signs of waste. Consequently the im- 
plication that any of the Bonneville out- 
put can be exported, leads to suspicion. 

The use of the 2,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours figure results from either a mis- 


available firm, 
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conception of power application on the 
Columbia or an unintentional error in 
calculations. I personally do not think 
that the intent was to suggest exporting 
any firm or such other power as will be 
converted into firm power in the near 
future. It was unfortunate that the 
word “waste” and the figure of 2,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours crept into the discus- 
sion, as they evidently resulted in im- 
pressions in the Northwest different from 
what was intended. Therefore, what I 
say in this connection is not designed to 
be critical but, rather, to help in reach- 
ing a common understanding, as I feel 
that I know some of the elements caus- 
ing such a misunderstanding. 

On page A2240 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp this statement can be found: 


The power potential of the Columbia River 
must be used as it flows by the power plants. 


Technically, this expression means 
that the two main Columbia River gen- 
erating stations were considered to be 
what is known in the industry as “run 
of the river” plants. This is not the case. 
Grand Coulee, next to Boulder, is the 
largest storage plant in the country, and 
Bonneville is an exceptionally large 
pondage plant, with pondage values 
ranging from 100,000 to 500,000 acre-feet, 
depending on the controlled water level 
of the plant’s forebay. In a “run of the 
river” plant the energy equivalent to 
water not going into the existing load 
curve is considered to be dump energy 
resulting from waste of water. In the 
case of a storage or pondage plant, a 
substantial part of such hypothetical 
wastage can be placed in storage or 
pondage, for use during other hours in 
a given season or week. Therefore, ap- 
plying a load use percentage to the peak 
load, as was evidently done, cannot be 
taken as a measure of availability when 
applied to storage or pondage plants. 

Another possible source of error could 
have arisen from the use of the 1947 Co- 
lumbia River flows. That year’s flows 
were abnormally high—so | ¢h that it 
was not necessary for the smaller tribu- 
tary plants to carefully regulate their 
low-capacity reservoirs. Under normal, 
subnormal, or critical water conditions 
these smaller plants shut down during 
the graveyard shift to permit the reser- 
voirs to fill up, and then call on the main 
river plants to carry this load through 
the use of excess water. To consider 
that such high-year excess is a measure 
of availability will result in injuries to 
the smaller plants located within the 
Columbia River Basin and can have an 
adverse effect on the entire region. 

There are many other variable hy- 
draulic considerations that enter into 
this complex problem, such as utiliza- 
tion of the flood seasonal flows in proc- 
essing aluminum and other like defense 
materials, the loss of heads during flood 
flows, saving of oil in the steam plants 
of the Pacific Northwest, economic use 
of secondary water during subnormal 
and critical years, the advisability of the 
overinstallation of water wheels to pro- 
vide seasonal power, the prior water 
rights in the watershed, the important 
elements of navigation, flood control, and 
reclamation, the effect on fish and wild- 
life, and many other related topics. 
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Again, Bonneville sells power on a kilo- 
watt-year rate and thereby contracts to 
serve around the clock. A substantial 
part of the power incorrectly designated 
as waste really belongs to the contractees 
and must be made available at their call. 
It will be a difficult matter to bring all 
the hydraulic and electric elements into 
one balance sheet for purposes of de- 
termining what is best for the various 
States. This can only be accomplished 
after detailed surveys and a complete 
analysis. Congress needs to be supplied 
with a substantial amount of additional 
information before it can accurately ap- 
praise this complex matter. 
TRANSMISSION LINES 


The justified economic transmission of 
export off-peak power presents almost as 
many complex variables as do the hy- 
draulics of the situation. It is impos- 
sible, in such a discussion, to cover these 
points fully, as so much basic mate- 
rial governing such transmission is also 
not available. Ican therefore only touch 
the high spots applying to the transmis- 
sion of export power. 

The air-line distance from the Grand 
Coulee plant to The Dalles, Oreg., is about 
240 miles. The similar mileage from The 
Dalles, via Detroit, tc Eugene, Oreg., is 
about 190 miles, and from Eugene to the 
California boundary is 180 miles. The 
air-line distance from the California 
boundary to the Shasta plant is about 
100 miles. Transmission lines—espe- 
cially in rough country—cannot follow 
the air lines and the route miles usually 
exceed the air-line mileage by some 10 
to 20 percent depending on locations and 
terrain. The route mile distance from 
the Grand Coulee plant to the Shasta 
plant is therefore around 820 miles, and 
from The Dalles—the approximate lower 
river generation center when McNary 
Dam is completed—is approximately 540 
miles. 

Three hundred miles was formerly 
considered the economic transmission 
limit, but recent developments indicate 
that this limit may be economically in- 
creased to somewhere around 500 miles. 
Therefore, any economical export to 
California must come from the lower 
Columbia or lower Willamette plants 
when these are installed. This set-up 
can be accomplished through the dis- 
placement of energy. What power can 
be economically displaced and transmit- 
ted over such long distances is now an 
open question and must be tested out by 
models—especially since there will be 
take-offs along the route. Until such a 
test is made I do not feel that anyone is 
in a position to say that 50,000 kilowatts 
or 100,000 kilowatts, or even more, can be 
displaced over a single 220,000-volt line 
into California. Such capacity varia- 
tions are of such proportions that any 
error made in this value can upset feasi- 
bility calculations. The short-hour use 
of such export power must also be con- 
sidered, as there is a breaking point in 
feasibility calculations determined by the 
hour’s use of the resulting investment. 

All the existing transmission lines be- 
tween the lower Columbia River and the 
Shasta plant are low-voltage lines. The 
capability of such lines is low, and the 
physical transmitting distance may be 
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below 150 miles. Appropriations for a 
230,000-volt line are presently under con- 
sideration by the Congress. This 230,000- 
volt line extends from Goldendale, Wash., 
to Eugene, Oreg., via the Detroit plant 
now under construction. This line is not 
scheduled for completion until 1951. It 
is impossible to route such volumes of 
power via the Portland area on account 
of existing bottlenecks growing out of 
heavy demands in that area. It is appar- 
ent that any future lines routed towards 
the California boundary must be routed 
through The Dalles. 

The existing transmission situation 
will therefore prevent an early solution 
of the interconnection problem. Ac- 
cordingly there is sufficient time to make 
a thoroughgoing survey, analysis, and 
report on this problem which must be 
forthcoming before the proposal can be 
considered on its merits and the full 
effect on the long-time economy of the 
Pacific Northwest determined. The ma- 
terial that is available indicates that the 
interconnection proposal is a long-range 
matter which, to be effective, should 
await the completion of the McNary and 
the upstream storage plants. 

H. R. 6367 


The gentleman from California has 
introduced a bill, H. R. 6367, which 
embodies the proposals he outlined in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on April 12, 
1948. I have gone over this bill and find 
that a sincere effort has been made in 
section 3 to meet the points I have raised 
in this discussion. Whether it does or 
does not can only be determined after 
a survey has been made and all the 
angles analyzed and a comprehensive re- 
port submitted to the Congress. There 
is so much involved in the proposal that 
the hearings on this bill should be so 
extensive that every interest involved can 
have its day in court. 

This bill has been referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, although 
my committee has long had jurisdiction 
and contact with all the phases affecting 
the Columbia River. There is a great 
deal more involved than reclamation and 
constitutionally I doubt that the recla- 
mation aspects can govern. I trust that 
the Public Lands Committee will con- 
sider the limits of its jurisdiction and 
respect the long-established jurisdiction 
of my committee applying to the Colum- 
bia River. 

CONCLUSION 

Such facts as are available indicate 
that his matter cannot be considered 
as a problem susceptible of immediate 
solution. It is a long-range problem 
rather than a short-range problem. It 
contains so many variables that the full 
and long-time effect on the Columbia 
Basin can only be determined by a com- 
plete study and full and extended hear- 
ings. I have not discussed many other 
points covered by the gentleman from 
California. On the items omitted I feel 
that many of the points he raised have 
merit. I appreciate his position and re- 
spect his motives, but so much is in- 
voived that can affect the future destiny 
of the Columbia Basin that this bill must 
be given extraordinary attention. The 
mere shortness of this bill is no indica- 
tion of the many far-reaching issues in- 
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volved. We are here dealing with the 
transfer of benefits from a large inter- 
state and international watershed to one 
which is intrastate. The long-conflict- 
ing experiences on the Colorado are cer- 
tainly a precedent in-such matters. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court affecting 
the transfer of benefits between water- 
sheds suggest caution in handling such 
transfers. 

I have no doubt but that the region 
I represent desires to help California and 
its neighboring States, but in so doing 
Oregon does not want to surrender any 
rights belonging to the people which may 
become extremely valuable in the distant 
future. I think that all who have some 
measure of responsibility in this matter 
wish to have extensive hearings on H. R. 
6367. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoEvEN, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6500) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RACING SHELLS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 5933) to permit 
the temporary free importation of rac- 
ing shells. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House to read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5933) to permit the temporary free im- 
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portation of racing shells, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment to the text of the bill insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph 1798 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting, after the sixth proviso, the 
following: ‘Provided further, That in addi- 
tion to the exemption authorized by the 
fourth preceding proviso, a returning resi- 
dent who has remained beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States for a period 
of not less than twelve days, shall be per- 
mitted to bring into the United States up 
to but not exceeding $300 in value of articles 
(excluding distilled spirits, wines, malt 
liquors and cigars) acquired abroad by such 
resident of the United States as an incident 
of the foreign journey for personal or house- 
hold use or as souvenirs or curios, but not 
bought on commission or intended for sale, 
free of duty: Provided further, That any 
subsequent sale, within three years after 
the date of the arrival of such returning resi- 
dent in the United States, of articles acquired 
and brought into the United States pursuant 
to the provisions of the immediately pre- 
ceding proviso shall subject the returning 
resident declaring the articles to double the 
import duty which would have been col- 
lected had this additional exemption not 
been in effect: Provided jurther, That the 
additional exemption authorized by the 
second preceding proviso shall apply only 
to articles declared in accordance with reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury by such returning resident 
who has not taken advantage of the said 
exemption within the six-month period im- 
mediately preceding his return to the United 
States:’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to articles 
declared on or after the day following the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill, and agree to the same. 

DanreEt A. REED, 
Roy O. Wooprurr, 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
R. L, DoucHtTon, 
JERE COOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EuGENE D. MILLIKIN 
By O. B., 
O. BREWSTER, 
ALBEN W. B¢rRKLEy, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5933) to permit the 
temporary free importation of racing shells, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text adds a 
new section to the bill as it passed the House, 
which section amends paragraph 1798 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Paragraph 
1798 permits a resident of the United States 
to bring into the country, free of duty, up to 
but not exceeding $100 in value of articles 
(including distilled spirits, wines, and malt 
liquors aggregating not more than one wine 
gallon and including not more than 100 
cigars) which are acquired abroad by such 
resident as an incident of a foreign journey 
for personal or household use or as souvenirs 
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or curios, but not bought on commission or 
intended for sale. This exemption may be 
utilized only by a returning resident who has 
not taken advantage of the exemption within 
the 30-day period immediately preceding his 
return to the United States. To be eligible 
for the exemption the returning resident 
must have remained abroad for not less than 
48 hours, if the articles to which the ex- 
emption is to be applied have been acquired 
in any country other than a contiguous coun- 
try which maintains a free zone or free port, 
If the articles have been acquired in a con- 
tiguous country which maintains a free zone 
or free port the period of absence is specified 
in special regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the statute but 
must not exceed 24 hours. 

The amendment to paragraph 1798 made 
by the Senate amendment provides an ex- 
emption of $500, in addition to the $100 ex- 
emption, for a returning resident who has 
remained abroad for a continuous period of 
at least 12 days. This additional exemption 
may be utilized by a returning resident only 
once within any 6-month period, and may 
not be applied to distilled spirits, wines, malt 
liquors, and cigars. The amendment also 
provides that if a returning resident who 
takes advantage of this additional $500 ex- 
emption sells, within 3 years, any article 
brought into the United States free of duty 
under the exemption, he shall be subjected 
to double the import duty which would have 
been colleced on such article had the addi- 
tional exemption not been in effect. The 
amendment also provides that the additional 
exemption shall apply only to articles de- 
clared in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
which fixes the amount of the additional 
exemption at $300, in lieu of the $500 pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment, which limits 
the application of the amendment to para- 
graph 1798 to articles declared on and after 
the day following the date of enactment of 
the bill, and which makes minor clarifying 
changes in the Senate amendment. 

Amendment to title: This is a technical 
amendment, necessitated by the amendment 
of the Senate to the text of the bill. The 
House recedes. 

Danie. A. REED, 
Roy O. Wooprurr, 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
R. L, DouGHTON, 
JERE COOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report on H. R. 5933 provides for 
the importation of an additional $600 
value in merchandise per annum with 
certain restrictions, free of duty, by any 
citizen of the United States, on the the- 
ory that it will aid foreign and friendly 
countries through the greater distribu- 
tion of our dollars in such countries. 

This additional $600 will make a total 
of $1,800 in merchandise that any citizen 
may bring into our country free of duty 
each year. 

My past votes on measures for relief of 
our friendly countries is adequate evi- 
dence of my desire and willingness to 
aid these countries in distress, but, Mr. 
Speaker, are we not extending ourselves 
too far in following the recommenda- 
tions of the various travel agencies in 
granting this additional show of liberal- 
ity to the great harm and loss of busi- 
ness to our border merchants? 

These merchants that have been and 
are being taxed to support the recovery 
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plan are now to suffer the additional 
loss of business and unjustifiable com- 
petition. 

These same merchants for whom I 
make this plea have already suffered and 
are suffering a great loss of business 
through the import restrictions placed 
on their merchandise by our border Re- 
public. 

I protest with all my vigor the adop- 
tion of this conference report on H. R. 
5933. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Ninety-four Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
nanres: 

[Roll No. 62] 


Abernethy Griffiths 
Anderson, Calif. Hartley 
Battle Hébert 
Bell Hedrick 
Bender Hendricks 
Boykin Jarman 
Bramblett Jennings 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Celler 

Clark 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Cravens 
Davis, Tenn. 


Mundt 
Murdock 
Norrell 
Pfeifer 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Johnson, Okla. Powell 
Johnson, Tex. St. George 
Kearney Scoblick 
Kearns Sheppard 
Kee Sikes 
Kefauver Smith, Ohio 
Keogh Stigler 
Kirwan Stratton 
Dawson, Ill. Klein Taylor 
D’Ewart Lane Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Lea Trimble 
Donohue Lichtenwalter Welch 

Dorn Lusk West 
Douglas Lyle Whitaker 
Engle, Calif. Meade, Md. Whitten 
Fisher Miller, Calif. Winstead 
Fogarty Morrison Wood 
Gallagher Morton 

Gore Muiter 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 354 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by Guy E. 
Wyatt. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter and 
her reply thereto, and a resolution, 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 
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MAKING AVAILABLE TO CONGRESS IN- 
FORMATION FROM EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 342) directing all executive depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make available to any and all 
standing, special, or select committees of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, information which may be 
deemed necessary to enable them to 
properly perform the duties delegated to 
them by the Congress. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
342, with Mr. ALLEN of Illinois in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, May 12, there was 
pending an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] to 
the committee amendment on page 3 of 
the bill. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
read the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. RIzLey] 
made the statement that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Writson], and I 
had signed the majority report. That 
statement is correct. But in that con- 
nection I want to read into the REc- 
ORD a portion of the report with refer- 
ence to our signing of it: 

The committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that, if legislation of this type was 
to be enacted, the proposed resolution, as 
amended, was the fairest type of a bill that 
could be enacted into law. Upon roll call, 
17 Members voted to report out the resolu- 
tion as amended. Four, Mr. Bocecs, Mr. Lan- 
HAM, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. WILSON, who voted 
in the affirmative, reserved the right to offer 
amendments or to oppose the legislation 
upon the floor, if upon further consideration, 
they deemed that course advisable. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
reading from the majority report? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is a correct 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. I just wanted to 
get it into the REcorp again because 
several Members have asked me about it. 

I want to say that when this resolution 
was before the committee, it was ap- 
proached not from any political angle, 
but because we all recognized that there 
was a deep and significant question in- 
volved. Knowing the work that our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
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from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] had put 
on the resolution, we felt that the mat- 
ter should be passed upon by the House. 
But realizing that we were getting into 
the twilight zone or no-man’s land where 
the question of the extent of the power 
of the executive department and of the 
legislative department was not clearly 
Gefined, some of us were uncertain about 
the wisdom of the legislation. But we 
did think that the House should be al- 
lowed to pass upon it. That is why I and 
others voted that the resolution be re- 
ported cut favorably. However we re- 
served the right, as you will see from the 
report, to oppose the resolution on the 
ficor of the House, 

Since the debate on yesterday, I have 
become convinced that the dangers in the 
resolution far outweigh any benefits that 
the Congress might reap from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Therefore I 
shall oppose the resolution and vote 
against it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman, 
however, is not opposed to the amend- 
ment, as I understood him to say at the 
outset of his remarks? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; I favor the 
amendment. I think the amendment 
ought to be adopted. 

The thing that finally convinced me 
that we ought not to enact this legisla- 
tion was the fact that the gentleman 
from Ohio cbjected to and the Commit- 
tee of the Whole voted down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers] which would have 
required a vote of two-thirds of the 
Committee before any executive depari- 
ment could be required to furnish con- 
fidential information. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentle- 
man, of course, realizes that the resolu- 
tion provides that the Speaker of the 
House must also approve the action of the 
committee, which is another safeguard 
against any wrongdoing. 

Mr. LANHAM. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and if those safeguards had not 
been in the bill I would never have 
signed the report asking that it be re- 
ported. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACE. In practical op- 
eration we simply take away from the 
President the power granted to him un- 
Ger the Constitution and transfer it to 
the Speaker of the House and the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate. 

Mr. LANHAM. I think that is a fair 
interpretation of the provision referred 
to. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, 
whenever the House or Senate wishes 
to take action, it is the usual procedure 
to have the Speaker or the President of 
the Senate, rather than the President 
of the United States, approve any legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is true. But I 
think here we are probably invading the 
executive field. 





Mr. Chairman, 


Will the gen- 


Chairman, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. That is the case, 
where the Speaker transmits, but this 
language says the Speaker must approve. 
“Upon approval of the Speaker.” That 
is an entirely different proposition from 
the Speaker transmitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. LanHuaM] 
has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this particular amendment close in 15 
minutes, the last 5 minutes to be re- 
served for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Mexico {Mr. Frernanpez] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
Was puzzled yesterday when the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HaLLecK] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Srown] 
extolled the virtues of the Members of 
Congress and of the Congress as a whole, 
and then turned right around and asked 
us to vote for this bill which provides for 
fines and imprisonment of Members of 
Congress and their staffs if they discuss 
information presented to committees. 
That is all this resolution does—an un- 
precedented thing. 

If the Congress has the right to de- 
mand any and all files it sees fit from the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Armed Forces and other members of 
the Cabinet, it has that right already. 
If it does not have that right, then pass- 
ing this law will not give it to Congress. 
In either event, this law is in effect mean- 
ingless except for the penalty provisions 
which would apply to information re- 
quested and voluntarily furnished by 
those departments. 

In fact, I think this resolution has only 
one purpose. It places many of us in the 
position of darned if you do and darncd if 
you do not. If we vote for it, our action 
will be hailed to the country as one con- 
demning the President for doing what 
every President has done—protected the 
rights of the Executive from encroach- 
ment by the legislative branch. If we 
vote against it, it will be argued that we 
have something to conceal. Pardon me 
for saying so, but it is purely a political 
resolution. 

I know that the gentlemen on the left 
of the aisle who are supporting this reso- 
lution do not like what Isay. We do not 
like some of the things they have said 
here. 

All this political bickering is not con- 
ducive to the welfare of the country. I 
propose that we Democrats make you 
Republicans a sporting proposition—a 
sporting proposition once suggested by 
an old pioneer from New Mexico. 

Back in the Territorial days of New 
Mexico, two pioneers, James Hagerman 
and Charles Eddy, were bosom friends 
and contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of the State. They prospered as 
the State prospered. But in time they 
became separated and ended by being 
bitter enemies. 

Hagerman had gone to New York to 
interest capital in the building of a rail- 
road from Roswell to Amarillo. He spent 
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many months in New York interviewing 
capitalists and bankers. In the course 
of his rounds promoting his railroad, 
Hagerman was surprised to learn that his 
old friend, Charles Eddy, was also in New 
York attempting to promote another 
railroad in the same area. He did not 
like some of the things that Eddy was 
saying about him and he finally wrote 
his former friend, Eddy, a letter in which, 
after reciting the things that Eddy had 
been doing and the things that Hager- 
man thought he should not have done, 
Hagerman ended his letter to Eddy with 
these words: 

Now, we should have peace between us, 
until this promotion is ended. Our attitude 
is hurting New Mexico and I mrke you this 
proposition: If you will quit telling lies about 
me, I will quit telling the truth about you. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Chairman, I 
can wholeheartedly support this amend- 
ment, and I congratulate my friend from 
Ohio, although his consideration and 
action was delayed in awakening to the 
danger that this bill carried to the press, 
and its violation of one of the great 
fundamental rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution. 

During the 14 years of Democratic 
control of the House and the Congress 
there has never been a bill reported out 
that even remotely invaded the freedom 
of the press. Despite the fact that 84 
percent of the press are against the Dem- 
ccratic Party, we have always insisted 
that the provisions of the Constitution 
be strictly adhered to. I was most 
emazed when the Republican members of 
the committee reported out this resolu- 
tion with this amendment in it because 
the language very clearly showed that it 
covered everybocy, and that included the 
press. So I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. After the amendment is 
adopted then the only one to be subject 
to its provisions and who can he prose- 
cuted or jailed will be Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GAVIN. And their employees. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, wait a 
while—and the employees of the com- 
miitee. But you do not suppose anybody 
is going to indict or prosecute a poor em- 
ployee of a committee? And, particu- 
larly, they would be very very limited as 
employees of the committee are limited 
in number in relation to the members of 
the committee. So for all practical 
purposes after this amendment is 
adopted, and I strongly urge its adop- 
tion, and I am confident it will be 
adopted, the only ones subject to the 
penalty will be Members of Congress. 

I hope that after we adopt the amend- 
ment and preserve the freedom of the 
press if I am a member of any commit- 
tee that votes to make anything confi- 
dential, that the press will not come 
around bothering me because they might 
help put me in jail after I have helped 
keep them out of the possibility of going 
to jail. So any time I am on a commit- 
tee and this question comes up I am 
going to put a big sign outside my door: 
“The press will not be admitted.” I will 
have to do this for my own protection. 
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Furthermore, I want to suggest to the 
members of the press now that we are 
saving them, that after this is adopted 
and if this bill should ever become law 
and they are free, that if any committee 
should vote to impose a confidential 
character on any matter, do not come 
around to any Member of Congress 
and use the power of the press upon him 
because I am afraid then they might go 
after the Member of Congress and the 
member of the press on a conspiracy 
charge, because a conspiracy is still a 
crime and anybody who participates in 
a@ conspiracy to make known information 
that is confidential with a Member of 
Congress is guilty of a conspiracy wheth- 
er he is a member of the press or not. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
as a colleague in Congress and also as a 
newspaper publisher I shall be very happy 
to use whatever influence I have toward 
keeping him out of jail in the future. I 
am sure he will remain out of jail. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is fine, be- 
cause my iriend meansit. His solicitude 
for me pleases me. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the gentleman that I will be very happy 
any time it is necessary to go the gen- 
tleman’s bond during trial to do so. I 
would do that for any friend. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I admire a man 
who has the courage to do that. 

In conclusion, I want to congratulate 


the Members of the House for exempting 
the press from the possibility of going 


to jail. I hope they will not engage in 
any conspiracy and I also hope they will 
not try to put any of us in jail if this 
resolution should ever become law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the genteman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan]. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
the minority whip, will agree with me 
that throughout consideration of this 
resolution by the committee the partisan 
angle was not injected, was it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
wants an answer for the Recorp? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes or no. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There was no 
partisan consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The first I ever heard 
of this partisan political angle was when 
we got this resolution on the floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What partisan 
angle? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The one the gentle- 
man from New Mexico was speaking 
about. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposing the 
pending amendment. In an effort to 
save the Government a little money I 
drafted this resolution myself. So I 
went back to the precedents and I hauled 
down the code. There in section 55, 
title XXVI, subsection (f) and subse- 
quent sections I found where the New 
Deal—the Democratic administration, 
pardon me, you do not disown it—had 
written into law years ago—it seems 
years ago, it was only 10—the same pro- 
vision that I wrote into this resolution. 
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The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] yesterday, perhaps in- 
advertently, expressed the thought that 
Members of Congress were afraid of the 
press and thought this provision ought 
to come out, although he did accept my 
word that Members of Congress were 
not fearful. “Brutus was an honorable 
man.” We are all courageous men. 
We may perhaps be a little timid at times. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
while the gentleman has made an ora- 
tion here about only Members of Con- 
gress and employees of committees now 
being subjected to a penalty, he is one 
of the opponents of this bill. In my 
ignorance, in my lack of wisdom and ex- 
perience, I thought anyone who dis- 
closed this confidential information 
ought to be subjected to some penalty. 
As a Member of Congress, I have no ob- 
jection to subjecting myself to a criminal 
penalty if I disobey the laws of the land 
and I am sure upon mature considera- 
tion: the gentleman from Massachusetts 
would not have any objection to that 
either. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, un- 
der the provisions of this bill the only 
persons who will have access to any of 
this confidential information in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government will 
be members of committees and the em- 
ployees of committees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And Drew Pearson. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Probably. 
Therefore, if any member of a commit- 
tee makes this information public he 
should be subjected to the penalty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The only reason this 
legislation is here, at least so far asI am 
concerned, and I have had something 
to do with starting it to rolling, is be- 
cause in recent years the freedom of the 
press and of the people to information 
and the right of the Congress to infor- 
mation has been denied, and I may say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
denied by the executive departments and 
your President, and, may I add, my 
President? That is the only reason that 
this legislation has been found neces- 
sary. Yesterday, the gentleman said 
that 79 Congresses—I know you do not 
like it, but we love each other. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let me say that I 
have the greatest respect for my friend 
from Michigan; one man who is intel- 
lectually honest. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And being a good 
Republican, your feeling is recipro- 
cated—reciprocity is good Republican 
doctrine you know. 

The gentleman said yesterday that 79 
Congresses had never found this type of 
legislation necessary. That is right. 
Seventy-nine Congresses never were 
gagged and never were denied informa- 
tion essential to legislation, as has the 
Eightieth Congress. 

I doubt the fairness and wisdom of the 
amendment. Because compromises are 
sometimes necessary, I do not oppose it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmitH of Ohio: 
On page 3, line 8, after the word “confiden- 
tial” delete the comma and insert in lieu 
thereof a period, and strike out the remain- 
der of line 8 and all down to and including 
line 21. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HaLLeck] 
well and ably expressed and condemned 
the thought that has been in the minds 
of altogether too many people. Too 
many of the opponents of this bill seem 
to have it in their minds. I am not re- 
ferring to the Members of the House, I 
am referring more particularly to the 
members of the press, who have made a 
great deal of adverse comment on it. 
There seems to be an impression some- 
where that because a man was elected 
by his constituents to serve as a Member 
of this body he was no longer worthy of 
trust and confidence; that he himself did 
not have any discretion or did not pos- 
sess loyalty to as great a degree as those 
in the executive departments who now 
maintain an abridgement of the press 
which we who support this legislation 
seek to at least partially end. I resent 
that. I do not care so much about my- 
self, but that assumption is an insult to 
my people, and it is an insult to the 
people of every man who has been here 
more than one term. It is an intimation 
that they elect to Congress men who are 
disloyal, who are loose-mouthed, “blab- 
ber-mouths.” who do not have the good 
sense, judgment, and courage to keep to 
themselves information which should be 
confidential. That is what it is. Are we 
not ready and willing to obey the crimi- 
nal laws? 

Why should we ask exemption from 
penalties which apply to others? 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sm1tH] 
said that if this provision went through, 
Members of Congress should go home. I 
say that when the day comes that a 
Member of Congress is not willing to 
apply to himself the same penalties he 
seeks to impose on others he better go 
home and he better stay there. This pro- 
vision is of no value unless we put some 
penalties in for those who violate it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, this 
section applies only if Members of Con- 
gress have obtained this information 
after going through the full procedure 
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provided in this resolution, and then dis- 
close information that the majority of the 
committee has decided is confidential. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And that the Speak- 
er has decided is confidential. I say a 
man that turns that out ought to have 
some penalty inflicted on him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. A Member of 
Congress is not an employee of the 
United States, he is an officer of the 
United States, and he can be removed 
only by action of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; and a Member 
of Congress can without subjecting him- 
self to that penalty come on the floor of 
the House, if he is that kind of an in- 
dividual, and disclose anything, and the 
only penalty would be discipline or ex- 
pulsion by the House. 

As I stated before, the same provision 
is in our revenue law. There is a pen- 
alty there, and it applies to Congress- 
men, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has so ruled. So where 
is the danger? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The adoption 
of this amendment, of course, would be 
saying to the country that the Congress 
did not want to take any responsibility 
under the Criminal Code for the observ- 
ance of this law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, we would be 
making employees responsible, but not 
the Members of Congress. With that I 
cannot agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on this amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SmiTH). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smitrx of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a mis- 
apprehension which I feel ought te be 
cleared up in the minds of the Members 
because the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code have been referred to sev- 
eral times. Congress has made income- 
tax returns secret. If Congress had not 
by affirmative act and specific legislation 
in the revenue acts in the past provided 
for secrecy, income-tax returns would be 
made public. So we made them secret. 
Then the Congress had to provide some- 
thing to protect that secrecy. That is 
entirely different from the situation that 
exists today. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan has referred to the remarks made by 
the majority leader on yesterday about 
the lack of confidence of the Congress in 
Members. I agree with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan], and we 
all do, but that is a part of the journey 
of life and especially a part of public life. 
No matter how much we deplore it, we 
are not going to meet it except by exam- 
ple on our own part. But in connection 
with the provisions of the bill now con- 
fined to Members of Congress and mem- 
bers of the staff, and for all practical pur- 
poses, Members of Congress, I think keep- 
ing this in is an admission on our part 
that we cannot repose confidence in our 
own Members. Certainly I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SmiTtH] made a 
very able argument in support of his 
amendment. We must have confidence 
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in ourselves. Yet providing a criminal 
penalty denies that very fact. We are 
the only ones left who can be prosecuted. 

It does not bother me much because 
by the time this becomes law, and I can- 
not see’ it for many years to come, if it 
ever does become law, the chances are 
that I will not be subject to its provisions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has not the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts opposed this 
resolution on the theory that confiden- 
tial information should remain in the 
executive departments because if it came 
to Congress, the Members would divulge 
it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I have not op- 
posed it on that theory at all. I have op- 
posed it on the ground the independence 
of the executive branch is dependent 
upon that branch having that power it 
has exercised heretofore the same as we 
have to have certain powers to keep our 
independence. 

Furthermore, what is the greatest 
punishment that a member of a legis- 
lative body can get? Censure by his fel- 
low members, or expulsion. Usually, 
there must be a serious act before a legis- 
lative body will go to the length of expul- 
sion, but censure by fellow members is 
a very serious punishment. If any Mem- 
ber violated a confidence, if this resolu- 
tion should become law, we have within 
our power the greatest means of punish- 
ment, public censure or expulsion. I do 
not care whether this provision, section 2, 
remains in the resolution or not. I am 
opposing the resolution for fundamental 
reasons. I hope that for our own respect, 
when this resolution goes back to the 
House there will be a separate vote on 
this amendment and the amendment will 
be defeated, because, in a sense, section 2 
is unnecessary to this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KNutson: On 
page 3, line 22, strike out “Src. 3” and in- 
sert “Sec. 4.” “Sec. 4. Nothing contained 
herein shall alter the procedure for inspec- 
tion of tax returns by committees of Con- 
gress prescribed by section 55 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes, the 
last 3 minutes to be reserved for the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not expect to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then, there is no 


use arguing it, but I would like to ask, 
Mr. Chairman, that the section be num- 
bered “3” instead of “4,” because there 
is a seciion 4 in tho bill. 
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This amendment merely strikes out 
the present section 3 and substitutes the 
language which the Clerk has just read. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man want the amendment to follow page 
3, line 21? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
raise a point of order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I make the point 
of order that this amendment is not ger- 
mane to this bill. It brings in a matter 
which concerns something that is al- 
ready on the books and amends that 
law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the point of order 
comes too late and it is not any good 
anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. The Chair will hold that the 
amendment is germane and overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr, KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Have we passed section 
2? My amendment was to section 2. I 
understood the gentleman’s amendment 
succeeds section 2, 

The CHAIRMAN. We have passed 
section 2. 

Mr. JAVITS. The last amendment 
was offered by Dr. SmitH to section 2, 
and I understood we were still on that 
section and I rose to offer an amend- 
ment to section 2, 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 2 is a com- 
mittee amendment and has been adopted 
and is not subject to amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
on behalf of the committee, the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson]. It is a worth-while amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KNUTSON. In view of the 
broad-minded attitude of the committee 
in accepting the amendment, I will not 
take any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

The amendment was agreed td. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a committee amendment on the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrMan as a 
committee amendment: Page 8, after line 21, 
insert the following new section. 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this joint res- 
olution, or the application of such provision 
to any person or circumstances, is held in- 
valid, the remainder of the joint resolution 
or the application of such provision to per- 
sons or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid shall not be affected 
thereby.” 

And change the numbers of the succeed- 
ing sections accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, since 
this is merely a perfecting amendment, 
I do not care to spend time on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. DolI understand 
we have passed section 2? Have we 
passed section 2? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 2 has been 
adopted as a committee amendment. 
We have passed section 2. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
whether any Member desires to offer an 
amendment to section 2, but I wish to 
ask the Chair in connection with it as 
a matter of preserving the rights of any 
Member who wishes to offer an amend- 
ment to section 2—my distinct recollec- 
tion is that the committee amendment 
was agreed to. Thereafter the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. SmitH] offered his 
amendment. A point of order could 
~ have been made then, I realize. None 
was made, however, and the amend- 
ment was adopted and acted upon, which 
was proper. 

In the light of the foregoing, I ask the 
Chair whether or not that by implica- 
tion constituted Committee considera- 
tion of the previous section; also that 
other Members who desire to offer 
amendments to section 2 may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that does not. The gentleman could 
ask unanimous consent to return to sec- 
tion 2 for that purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I simply wanted 
to keep the Recorp straight. The Chair 
has made his ruling, and a correct rul- 
ing, in my opinion, in view of the circum- 
stances. I wanted the Recorp clear, and 
a ruling of the Chair, which I under- 
stand and appreciate. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. COMBS. I have an amendment 
to offer as a new section following sec- 
tion 2. I wish to inquire as to whether 
it would be proper to offer this amend- 
ment as soon as these committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
state to the gentleman that that would 
be the proper time for the gentleman 
to be recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have another committee amendment at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
HorrMan: On page 3, lines 24 and 25, strike 
out the words “This resolution shall become 
effective within 10 days after its adoption” 
and insert in lieu thereof “This joint reso- 
lution shall become effective on the 10th 
day after the date of its enactment.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The amendment in 
no way changes the meaning. It is 
merely language suggested by the draft- 
ing service to perfect the resolution. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Comss: Page 
8, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby created a joint 
committee to be composed of three Members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent or President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, and three Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker or Acting Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. It shall be the duty of the 
joint committee to formulate and present, 
not later than 90 days after the date on 
which this joint resolution becomes effective, 
to the Senate and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, for adoption, such rules as 
the joint committee may deem advisable 
with respect to the powers, duties, and 
procedures of all committees of either House 
unter this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 4. Any and all laws, rules, or regu- 
lations in conflict with this joint resolution 
are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The powers of committees 
with respect to obtaining information, books, 
records, and memoranda in the possession of 
or under the control of any executive depart- 
ments, agencies, Secretaries, or individuals, 
shall not be effective prior to the adoption 
by both Houses of Congress of rules relat- 
ing to the powers, duties, and procedures of 
committees under this joint resolution. 

“(b) This joint resolution shall become 
effective within 10 days after its adoption.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment now proposed is an amend- 
ment to a section which we have passed. 
It changes the procedure by which the 
Congress seeks to get this information, 
and, in addition to that, it is an attempt 
to overrule the rules of the House or 
change the rules of the House as to the 
functioning of legislative committees. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, is 
the Chair going to rule on the point of 
order? Of course, this amendment is 
not subject to a point of order because 
it has to do with the procedure of special 
committees of the House. That is what 
we are talking about here, and that is 
what we are legislating in reference to. 

Mr. COMBS. May I be heard on the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. COMBS. First, I want to say, in 
reply to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. HoFrMaNn], that the amendment I 
have offered is not an amendment of a 
section which we have passed. It pro- 
poses the addition of sections following 
section 2, which we have just finished 
considering. It is, therefore, timely. I 
want to make a further observation with 
regard to the germaneness of my amend- 
ment. It does not propose, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan contends, to 
change the rules of the House nor to 
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bypass the Rules Committee. It pro- 
poses simply to provide special rules to 
govern committees in the exercise of the 
special powers granted by the very reso- 
lution we are now considering. The fact 
that it provides for a special joint com- 
mittee to formulate such rules and sub- 
mit them to the House and Senate for 
consideration and adoption does not, in 
my opinion, constitute the setting up of 
the kind of joint committee that would 
violate the rule of germaneness. The 
sole function of the committee provided 
for would be to devise and propose a set 
of rules for House and Senate consider- 
ation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is not 
speaking on the point of order. He is 
speaking on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
speak on the point of order. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due respect, I think I am speaking on the 
point of order. The point made is that 
my amendment is not germane to the 
resolution under consideration. I am 
simply stating what my amendment pro- 
poses in order that I may point out that 
what it proposes is germane to the reso- 
lution, because it would simply imple- 
ment the resolution by providing orderly 
procedures for the exercise by committees 
of the very powers of investigation con- 
ferred upon them by the pending resolu- 
tion. Thus, the amendment seeks to set 
up a procedure to guide the committees 
in doing the very things which the reso- 
lution before us empowers them to do. 
At present there are no suitable or ade- 
quate rules under which the committee 
can proceed. Such rules are necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I con- 
fined the amendment purely to the pro- 
cedure applicable to this resolution so 
that it would be germane. I have intro- 
duced a resolution today providing for a 
similar committee to develop rules appli- 
cable to all committee investigations, and 
Heaven knows we need that. 

The investigating function of Congress 
is important. Congressional investiga- 
tions, conducted of course through ap- 
propriate committees, are necessary not 
only to develop information for the 
guidance of Congress in the formulation 
of legislation but in certain instances for 
the information of the American people. 
Certainly Congress has the power to 
make appropriate investigations of the 
departments and agencies under its juris- 
diction and their officials. And it also 
rests under the duty of making such 
investigations when needed. 

In recent years the investigative activi- 
ties of the Congress and its committees, 
both standing and special, have increased 
enormously—yet the rules of the House 
designed primarily to promote the legis- 
lative procedures have not been amended 
so as to provide any adequate procedure 
for the governing of committees in mak- 
ing investigations. 

This has caused much public criticism 
of Congress—criticism that can be 
avoided if suitable procedures are de- 
veloped, adopted, and enforced. 
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Courts have rules to govern the in- 
vestigations they make. They have rules 
that protect the secrecy of grand jury 
investigations, rules which govern the 
appearance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of documentary evidence. These 
rules make it possible to conduct court 
inquiries in an orderly manner to secure 
information and to develop facts. They 
also provide for the adequate protection 
of witnesses summoned before the grand 
juries and before the courts. We need 
similar rules, adapted of course to the 
committee type of investigation, to gov- 
ern the activities of Congress through its 
committees. 

The promulgation of such rules will 
require careful thought and study by a 
small but capable committee which in 
turn Can submit its recommendations and 
suggested rules to the House and Senate 
for consideration and adoption. It is the 
best way to get the job done and, in my 
judgment, the only way we are likely to 
get it done. The resolution I introduced 
today, and which I referred to a few min- 
utes ago, if enacted will get the job done. 

We must not forget that when a con- 
gressional committee makes an investi- 
gation it is acting in the name of and 
under the authority of the body which 
creates it. We, in the Congress, cannot 
escape our responsibility in this regard 
if we would and we should not want to 
do so. 

At the present time it is possible for the 
numerous committees of the Congress, 
without any coordinated system or plan, 
to summon department heads and other 
responsible officials before them day after 
day. We need to bring some kind of order 
out of the chaos that is thus created. 
This situation, unless remedied, may con- 
tinue to enlarge its scope and the numer- 
ous committee activities until it seriously 
interferes with the executive depart- 
ments of the Government in the perform- 
ance of their duties. We owe it to our- 
selves, to the prestige of the Congress of 
the United States, and to the American 
people to establish orderly and sensible 
rules. 

As for the amendment I have offered 
to the pending resolution it would make a 
beginning in the right direction. I want 
to state frankly that I am opposed to 
the resolution because, in my judgment, 
it is clearly unconstitutional. In addi- 
tion, it would set a dangerous precedent 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment invading the jurisdiction of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. But 
while I am opposed to the resolution, ap- 
parently a majority of you intend to sup- 
port it. And if you are going to enact it 
into law by all means let us at least pro- 
vide for the setting up of an orderly pro- 
cedure to govern the committees in the 
exercise of the powers the resolution 
would confer upon them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
may I be heard? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
as I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment it proposes that we set up a joint 
committee which would change the rules 
of the House and the rules under which 
the standing committees of the House— 
not special committees of the House and 
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Senate but the standing committees— 
would operate, therefore a point of order 
would lie against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ALLEN of IIli- 
nois). In the opinion of the Chair, this 
amendment would create a joint stand- 
ing committee. It would take away the 
authority of the Rules Committee which 
under the rules of the House has juris- 
diction over this subject. The Chair 
therefore holds that the amendment is 
not germane and sustains the point of 
order. : 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HerTER: Page 8, 
after line 21, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any indi- 
vidual, while or after holding any office or 
employment under the United States Gov- 
ernment, to appropriate or take custody of, 
for his own unofficial use or the unofficial use 
of any other person, any papers, documents, 
or records (other than those which are of a 
character strictly personal to him) to which 
he has or had access solely by reason of hold- 
ing or having held such office or employment. 
Any individual who willfully violates this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for not exceeding 1 year, or 
both, at the discretion of the court. 

“And change the numbers of succeeding 
sections accordingly.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
I will be happy to 


Mr. HERTER. 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The committee will 
be glad, after hearing the gentleman, 
to accept his amendment. 

Mr. HERTER. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman for that contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
intended to get at an abuse which has 
arisen over a great Many years, not 
necessarily maliciously, but in many 
cases to the detriment of the public in- 
terest. Officials of the Government, 
particularly high officials of the Govern- 
ment—and this has taken place over a 
great many years—have gone out of office 
or have left office and taken with them 
Papers which should be state papers, 
and which they have later turned to their 
own advantage through publication or 
through other use. As a matter of fact, 
only recently an extremely embarrassing 
situation occurred as the result of official 
papers being considered the personal 
property of high officials. Shortly after 
the cessation of hostilities, the Russians 
occupied the Kurile Islands. The ques- 
tion was raised from time to time under 
what authority they had occupied that 
particular piece of land very close to the 
Alaskan chain of islands. The United 
States Government alleged that the Rus- 
sians did so without any agreement on 
the part of the United States. Moscow 
radio replied saying that that occupation 
was in conformity with an agreement 
reached between President Roosevelt and 
Stalin. 

The State Department denied that any 
such agreement had ever been reached. 
Later, however, on making inquiry at 
the White House, it was found that a 
high official of the White House had a 
carbon copy of such an agreement. No 
one has ever yet been able to get at the 
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original because all the official papers 
were removed from the White House and 
are now in packing cases at Hyde Park 
and no one has access to them, because 
the trustees to whom they have been 
turned over feel that they are no longer 
public documents. I am not saying this 
for partisan political reasons. The same 
thing has happened in Republican ad- 
ministrations as well as Democratic ad- 
ministrations. High Government offi- 
cials, particularly Cabinet officers, have 
left office and have taken with them 
official papers feeling that when they left 
office they had a right to clean out all 
the files. They are, of course, entitled 
to all of their private papers, and that 
is entirely proper. They are even 
entitled, if they wish so to do, to take 
carbon copies. This particular amend- 
ment will affect only the original docu- 
ments which in many cases are not 
copied and not available elsewhere 
except in the top official files. This 
would maintain these papers for the 
proper purpose for which they are in- 
tended, namely, the conduct of the 
public business. 

I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the language which I 
sought to have stricken from the pending 
bill can have the effect of reflecting upon 
the integrity of Members of Congress, in 
my opinion. The high office held by the 
lawmakers of the United States should 
not be subjected to the possibility of such 
a stigma. The idea is so repugnant to 
my sense of duty and the trust vested in 
me that I shall now be constrained to 
vote against the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke briefly yester- 
day, and I shall not take much time to- 
day. The need of legislation which 
House Joint Resolution 342 aims to pro- 
vide is emphasized by the excellent and 
timely story of “an invisible government 
in the United States,” appearing in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune this morning. I 
have obtained unanimous consent to in- 
clude it, and it will appear at the end 
of my remarks. I urge every Member 
to read this factual story by James 
Doherty. The first page headline reads: 
“Parole scandal reveals Capone gang’s 
crime empire—mob spread influence to 
high places.” 

Mr. Chairman, by reading this entire 
story by James Doherty the Members 
will realize the need for this kind of legis- 
lation. Congress should pursue this Ca- 
pone gang parole scandal until it finds 
out who in high position really ordered 
their paroles; who received and who paid 
bribes. Congress should find out if the 
grand jury in my own Cook County is to 
be used in suppressing information. 

Something should be done about the 
United States Department of Justice in 
its apparent determination to hog-tie the 
FBI in the investigation of the Capone 
gang parole scandal by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has a duty in 
this matter to find out all that happened 
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in the Capone parole matter and how it 

happened. This bill, if it becomes law, 

will help. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the genitle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he knows whether Mr. Doherty 
of the Chicago Tribune timed this par- 
ticular article to tie in with the discus- 
sion on this measure? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not know, but do 
not believe so. The mere fact that I said 
it is timely was to indicate that it has 
a bearing on this legislation. I will not 
take the time now to read this article nor 
quote parts of it for the gentleman’s 
edification. I hope all Members will read 
it in its entirety. I ask the Congress to 
back up this committee headed by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN], and to pass this bill so that the 
people may have the benefit of informa- 
tion they are now being deprived of be- 
cause it is being refused by the Attorney 
General of the United States and other 
departments of the Government. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of .May 
13, 1948] 

ParoLe SCANDAL REVEALS CAPONE GANG’S 
Crime EMPIRE—Mos SPREADS INFLUENCE TO 
HicoH PiacEs—Here Is COMPLETE REVIEW 
OF CASE 


(By James Doherty) 

This is the almost incredible story of an 
invisible government in the United States, 
which draws its sinews from underworld 
gutters, yet finds familiar footing in high 
places, including the White House. 


It is a story which has its roots in the 
blood and greed of the Capone era and which 
spreads its corruption laden branches from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Dallas, Tex., and 
beyond. 7 

It will tell how Capone gangsters muscled 
their way into control of unions and extorted 
millions of dollars from union members and 
the movie industry, immune to the ordi- 
nary processes of law until two members of 
the gang were tripped up and squealed. 


MYSTERY AND MIRACLES 


It will explain how, after four members of 
the gang were sentenced to prison for 10 
years, mysterious forces began to move to 
accomplish miracles. It will tell how the 
four men, among the most notorious crim- 
inals in the Nation, whose records were 
known even to school boys, walked out of 
prison as freemen on almost the first day 
they became eligible for parole, although 
their own attorneys, in pleading for light 
sentences at the time of their trial, had told 
the court that their clients, because of their 
records, had less than one chance in a thou- 
sand of ever being paroled. 

It will tell how the four criminals Obtained 
transfer from one prison to another with 
amazing; and mysterious ease; how they 
were visited in prison by deputies still in 
control of the Capone gang’s gambling and 
other activities, and how, from their prison 
cells, they continued to direct these activi- 
ties and even exerted a strong influence—in 
some political subdivisions a decisive influ- 
ence—in Chicago elections. 

It will tell how other pending charges 
against the four criminals, which would 
automatically have barred their parole, van- 
ished into thin air at the behest of the 
Justice Department, through the contriv- 
ings of a Dallas, Tex., lawyer, a close friend 
of the Attorney General and counsel for 
other gangsters, whose name did not even 
appear of record in the proceedings. 
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PAROLES MADE EASY 


It will tell how prison transfers and their 
final paroles were arranged and expedited 
beyond all common practice in such mat- 
ters, by a St. Louis attorney for gangsters 
who visits President Truman in the White 
House and calls him “Harry.” 

It will tell how hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in income tax liens against the four 
gangsters were cut to less than 20 percent of 
the original figure, and then settled by means 
of bundles of money dropped on the desk of a 
Chicago lawyer who was steeped in the poli- 
tics of Jake Arvey’s twenty-fourth ward and 
who was twice indicted for vote frauds. (The 
indictments were later quashed on techni- 
calities.) The lawyer, Eugene Bernstein, 
told the congressional committee members 
the money came from men he didn’t know, 
never saw before, and who took no receipts 
for their contributions. 

It will disclose how, shortly before these 
mysterious bundles of money began to rain 
on the attorney’s desk, slot machines, long 
dormant in Cook County, began to run full 
blast—with or without the approval of the 
owners of the places in which they were in- 
stalled. 

POLITICAL TIES NOTED 


It will tell how, at the height of a county 
election campaign shortly before the paroles, 
the Republican leaders in several Chicago 
wards, predominantly Italian, suddenly went 
to sleep; and how, on election day, these 
wards returned Democratic majorities never 
equaled before or since, a source of great 
gratification to administration -figures in 
Washington who subsequently refused to co- 
operate in an investigation of the granting 
of the paroles. 

In telling these things, it will adhere rigidly 
to facts backed by court records and sworn 
testimony in congressional hearings, con- 
cerning whose accuracy there can be no ves- 
tige of doubt. 

The beginning of the story goes back to 
the days of the depression, when the Capone 
syndicate, its profits from bootlegging drying 
up, began to cast about for other sources of 
revenue. Scarface Al Capone, boss and 
founder of the gang, had gone to prison in 
1931 as a million dollar income tax cheat. 
Frank (the enforcer) Nitti came out of prison 
and was the new chief. 


RESORT TO KIDNAPINGS 


For a time, the bootleggers, who also were 
vice mongers and operators of gambling 
joints, resorted to kidnaping to keep up the 
flow of wealth to their pockets. 

They became known as the mob, or the 
syndicate. They kidnaped a few union lead- 
ers and, finding that large ransoms for such 
gentry were an “easy touch,” they concluded 
the unionists were vulnerable, the Congress- 
men learned. A new field was opened for 
the Capone mob. 

James Caesar Petrillo, czar of all union 
musicians, was kidnaped in 1933 and $50,000 
ransom was paid, after which six Chicago 
policemen were assigned exclusively to him 
as bodyguards for 7 or 8 years. 

Robert Fitchie, president of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, was kidnaped in 1931 
and his union paid $50,000 ransom for him. 
Steve Sumner, business agent of the union, 
said the money was picked up by Murray 
(The Camel) Humphries, one of the top men 
in the Capone gang, and Frank Diamond, 
who was convicted with the other four gang- 
sters with whom this story deals, but who 
was not paroled with them, according to the 
records, 

UNION EXPLOITATION STARTS 

Expleitation of unions seemed safe and 
sure. The foray against the Hollywood mag- 
nates had its birth when George Browne, 
head of the Chicago Stage Hands’ Union, 
and Willie Bioff, an ex-panderer who had 
evaded a Cook County jail sentence, met on 
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Chicago’s West Side early in the days of the 
depression. 

Bioff had organized several Jewish butch- 
ers into a “protective” association. Bioff 
furnished protection for a price, he admitted. 
Browne, in need of financial help himself, 
had taken over a chicken-killers’ union. 
They decided to team up. 

Extortion of food from merchants enabled 
them to start a soup kitchen for unemployed 
stage hands. They also exacted cash dona- 
tions. Gradually they grew bolder. Browne 
had a club over the heads of motion-picture- 
theater owners, some of whom employed 
stage hands. Some had let their stage hands 
go when vaudeville waned. 


BALABAN SHAKEN DOWN 


Barney Balaban, of Balaban & Katz, own- 
ers of a movie chain, was approached for a 
donation to the soup kitchen. Under pres- 
sure, he agreed to contribute $7,500. The 
shake-down team demanded $50,000, then 
agreed to take $20,000. 

They got the $20,000, too, after they had 
shown their strength. An era of extortion 
for them and their associates had begun. 

The $20,000 put Browne and Bioff into the 
big league. They were able to meet and do 
business with the top men of the Capone 
gang. They attended a party in a Rush 
Street night club operated for the gang by 
Nick Circella, also known as Nick Dean. Nick 
saw Browne and Bioff buying champagne 
with $100 bills and questioned them about 
the source of their wealth. When the pair 
told their success story, Circella was con- 
vinced they had a fine new racket. He 
ordered them to accompany him to a house 
in Riverside where they faced Nitti, the top 
gangster, and Frank Rio, who had been Ca- 
pone’s constant companion. 


NITTI CUTS HIMSELF IN 


Bioff and Browne told how they had shaken 
down the big movie firm of Balaban and 
Katz. 

Nitti listened. Then, quietly, he said: 

“From now on, we are in for 50 percent 
of your take.” 

Nitti studied the operations of Browne and 
Bioff. The more he did so, the more he 
admired them. He got an idea. He would 
make Browne president of the International 
Alliance of Theater and Stage Employees. 

Nitti called a meeting at the home Of Harry 
Hochstein, who started his public career as a 
morals inspector in Chicago, and after a zig- 
zag political history became chauffeur for 
Capone hoodlums. Hochstein had a house 
in Riverside. Later he was indicted for per- 
jury for denying, under oath, that the meet- 
ing was held there. 


PLAN TO RUN CONVENTION 


Present at this meeting, in addition to 
Nitti, were Rio, Louis Buchalter (since exe- 
cuted in New York), Paul (The Waiter) Ricca, 
Louis (Little New York) Campagna, one of 
the Fishetti brothers, who were cousins of 
Capone, and a few minor characters in the 
Nitti gang. 

“We have connections that can handle the 
delegates to the stage hands’ convention in 
Louisville,” Nitti explained. The conven- 
tion was in 1934, 

“Frank Costello and Lucky (Charles Lu- 
ciano, since deported) will take care of the 
New York delegation.” 

Buchalter, also known as Lepke, said that 
he, personally, would vouch for the delivery 
of the New York votes at the convention. 

“Longey (Abner) Zwillman will deliver the 
New Jersey votes,” Nitti continued. “John- 
nie Dougherty (now sheriff in St. Louis) will 
handle St. Louis.” 


KANSAS CITY CONNECTIONS 
Testimony at the subsequent trial of the 
gangsters disclosed that Nitti had two other 
stalwarts in Kansas City who were to deliver 
Missouri and Kansas union delegates to 
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Browne. They were Tony Guzzio (who testi- 
fied before a Federal grand jury here recently 
that he is still the agent for the gang’s Chi- 
cago brewery), and Charlie Corrallo. 

“They are the Lucky Lucianos of Kansas 
City,” Bioff explained, meaning that they 
controlled vice, gambling, bootlegging, and 
racketeering privileges. 

The Chicago delegation to the IATSE con- 
vention in Louisville in 1934 included Tony 
Accardo, recently indicted because of illegal 
visits to his chief, Ricca, in Federal prison; 
Louis Romano, who was muscled into control 
of the Chicago bartenders’ union, and “Hin- 
du” Imburgio, whose brother, Joseph Im- 
burgio Bulger, an attorney, figured in the 
trial of the four gangsters and the present 
investigation into their paroles. 


CONTROLLED UNIONISTS 


“We made Jerry Horan and Mike Carozzo 
heads of their unions and we can do it for 
you.” Nitti told Browne. Horan was national 
head of the building service employes’ union. 
Carozzo controlled many thousands of street 
and building laborers, mostly Italians. 

It is of sordid record that the IATSE con- 
vention elected Browne as international pres- 
ident, and the record was supplied to the 
congressmen. 

Browne obeyed Nitti and immediately 
named Bioff as Browne's “personal represent- 
ative,” with full power to act—call strikes, 
and settle them. Nick Circella was named 
Chicago representative. 

One of Nitti’s first orders to Browne was 
“never meet an exhibitor or producer or dis- 
cuss business with anyone except when Nick 
Circella is present.” That applied to Chicago. 
Bioff would act for the mob elsewhere. 


ORGANIZE AND COLLECT 


“Get organized and collect some dough,” 
Nitti told Bioff. 
Tommy Maloy, head of local No. 10, of the 


motion-picture operators’ union in Chicago, 
was killed by a shotgun blast on Chicago’s 


outer drive on February 4, 1935. Nitti or- 
dered Circella to take over Maloy’s union. 
The motion-picture operators’ local, like 
Browne’s stagehands’ local No. 2, was a part 
of the IATSE of which Browne was president. 

Circella started a drive to force the motion 
picture theater owners to put two men in a 
booth, meaning to force them to hire two 
operators where they needed only one. The 
Chicago theater owners paid $100,000 to stop 
that maneuver. Balaban and Katz paid 
$80,000 of it. 

The late William Pacelli, former twentieth 
ward alderman, who was handling the affairs 
of the boys, was put on the pay roll of an or- 
ganization representing the smaller theater 
owners. 


LEVY ON THEATER MEN 


Jack Barger, of the Rialto Theater, who 
had to pay the syndicate 50 percent of his 
profits for the privilege of doing business in 
the first ward, under Capone-Ricca-Guzik 
domination, was compelled to put Frank Ma- 
ritote, alias Diamond, brother-in-law of Ca- 
pone, on the theater pay roll for $200 a week 
and keep him there 6 years. 

Phil D’Andrea, who had operated a bawdy 
house on the West Side with Jack Zuta, was 
put on the Balaban and Katz pay roll for 
$175 to $200 a week, and kept on the pay roll 
for at least 5 years. His brother and sister 
also were put on theater pay rolls. 

Chicago exhibitors were paying the Nitti 
gang. The extortion plan was working. 

Meanwhile, Bioff was shaking down Holly- 
wood. He started out by getting $100,000 
from Joe Schenck in some kind of a funny 
deal. Bioff called a few strikes to show his 
power, and the money rolled in. 

“We told Nick Schenck to get $2,000,000 for 
us,” Bioff explained later to a jury. 


NITTI BOOSTS HIS TAKE 


In the beginning, Browne and Bioff split 
60-50 with Nitti, Ricca, and Campagna; but 
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in 1935 Nitti demanded two-thirds of the 
loot, and Bioff told Browne it would have to 
be that way, because they couldn’t operate 
without the Nation-wide power of the Nitti 
mafia organization behind them. 

Louis Greenberg, Nitti’s financial adviser, 
who recently testified before a congressional 
committee in Washington, sent a man named 
Frank Korte to be vice president of the 
union. 

Izzy Zevin, a brother-in-law of Greenberg, 
was sent to the union to take charge of a 
levy of 2 percent on the wages of the 46,000 
members of the international. 

It was this action—robbing the workers— 
that later brought about a so-called mail- 
fraud indictment against the gangsters. It 
was this second indictment which Attorney 
General Tom Clark dismissed prior to their 
parole. 


THE MONEY ROLLS IN 


With money rolling in from both sides of 
the racket—from the union members and 
from their employers—the gangsters began 
buying farms and estates. Bioff had a $330,- 
000 home in Hollywood. Ricca bought a 
plantation in the South and a farm in Illi- 
nois. Campagna bought farms in Indiana 
and Michigan. 

In Chicago, Nitti, pleased with his new 
technique, was taking over other unions. 
There was a mention in the record of his 
plan to make George McLane, boss of the 
Chicago bartenders’ union, head of the Inter- 
national Union of Bartenders, Waiters, and 
Miscellaneous Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees. -McLane, however, was eventually 
thrown to the wolves, and Louis Romano, 
one of the delegates who helped elect 
Browne, was put in charge of the local union 
by Nitti. 

Nitti had plans for an extortion empire 
he was organizing with these purposes in 
view: 

1. To control the country’s drinking. 

2. To control the country’s entertainment. 

8. To control the country’s gambling. 


ROPE IN PERFORMERS 


Nitti ordered Bioff to take charge of the 
American Guild of Variety Artists, called 
Agva for short, and it was planned to make 
Charles (Cherry Nose) Gioe, one of the now 
notorious four parolees, its boss. All im- 
portant night club and vaudeville perform- 
ers in the country had to belong to Agva. 

An exposé of his unsavory past in 1939 re- 
sulted in Bioff being extradited from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago to serve a 6-month jail 
sentence for pandering. Bioff went to the 
Bridewell on April 15, 1940. 

While there, Bioff demanded that the 
Nitti gang use its political power to get him 
out. Gioe, whose later conviction was due 
mainly to Bioff’s testimony, was sent to the 
jail to tell Bioff that the $25,000 fee the 
gang wanted to pay James Slattery, then 
United States Senator, to seek a pardon for 
Bioff, had been spurned. State’s Attorney 
Courtney said the mob then offered $50,000 
for a pardon for Bioff. 

In Washington, Jacob M. Arvey, Cook 
County Democratic boss, testified that Bioff 
sought to retain Arvey as his attorney. 
Arvey said he refused to act for Bioff. 


BIOFF GETS REVENGE 


In jail, Bioff had demanded and obtained 
every possible privilege, but was demanding 
more. Gioe was sent to tell Bioff to behave 
himself. Gioe later told associates he found 
it necessary on that occasion to hit Bioff, 
and to call him a panderer. Bioff got re- 
venge later by his testimony in the extortion 
case against Gioe and the other gangsters. 

Out in California, Bioff’s activities were 
coming into the spotlight. He was indicted 
on an income tax fraud charge. His deals 
with the movie magnates, which caused many 
false bookkeeping entries, resulted in the in- 
dictment of Joe Schenck, chairman of the 
board of Twentieth Century Fox. Eventually 
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Schenck was convicted and sentenced to 3 
years in prison, partly as the result, Bioff 
admitted later, of Bioff’s perjured testimony. 

On his own income tax case in California, 
Bioff obtained a delay by representing that 
his services were necessary to the motion- 
picture industry's war effort. He had re- 
signed from the IATSE.when his pandering 
past was flashed on the screens of the world, 
but after getting out of jail, he was wel- 
comed back into the union at one of its 
conventions. 


INDICTED FOR EXTORTION 


The Government had learned how much 
money Bioff and Browne had taken out of 
the industry. In 1941, they were indicted 
in New York. The charges were that they 
had used their union positions to extort 
$550,000 from four of the country’s leading 
motion-picture companies—Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, Loew's Inc., Paramount Pictures, 
and Warner Bros. 

The indictments were voted in New York 
because Browne maintained his principal 
office there. Circella, of course, represented 
him in Chicago, and Bioff represented him 
in Hollywood. Circella was indicted at the 
same time and eventually pleaded guilty. 
John P. (Big) Nick, of St. Louis, who was 
Browne’s first vice president of the union, 
also was indicted and convicted. 

On November 12, 1941, Bioff was sentenced 
to 20 years with a stipulation by Judge John 
Knox that it would be 10 years if he paid a 
$20,000 fine. Browne’s sentence was for 8 
years. Judge Knox retained jurisdiction, 
however, at the request of Prosecutor Boris 
Kostelanetz, who was investigating the con- 
nection of the Capone gang, under Nitti, 
Ricca, and Campagna, with the extortion 
scheme. 

BROWNE AND BIOFF SQUEAL 


Kostelanetz believed someone might be 
willing to trade testimony for time. He was 
right. Browne and Bioff were willing, after 
they had spent a year in prison. They 
squealed on their gangster mentors. 

As a result, nine gangsters were indicted, 
including Nitti and six others from Chicago, 
charged with extorting more than $1,000,000 
from movie producers, and with stealing an- 
other $1,000,000 or more from union mem- 
bers. 

The other Chicagoans indicted were Louis 
Campagna, Paul Ricca, Frank Maritote, Philip 
D’Andrea, Ralph Pierce, and Charles Gioe. 

The first indictment said the $1,000,000 
from the movie industry was exacted for 
“protection,” that is, to prevent and dissuade 
the defendants and their confederates from 
injuring or attempting to injure the business 
of the victims, by the use or misuse of the 
power which the defendants had over labor 
unions. 

NITTI COMMITS SUICIDE 


Circella, who pleaded guilty, later was de- 
nied a parole, He did not testify against 
Ricca and the others before the grand jury 
which indicted them, although he was listed 
as a possible prosecution witness in the trial. 

On the day the indictment was returned, 
March 19, 1943, Nitti committed suicide in 
North Riverside, less than & mile from his 
home. It was reported he feared he would 
be convicted. He knew his financial man- 
ager, Louis Greenberg, had testified against 
him before the New York grand jury, and 
that Browne and Bioff had squealed, and that 
there was @ possibility that Circella might 
be a witness against him. 

The others were taken to New York for a 
trial which began October 6, 1943, before 
Judge John Bright of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. Bioff, the first witness, told of a 
time when, he said, he wanted to get out of 
the business of extorting money from busi- 
nessmen. He said he told Nitti, Ricca, and 
Campagna he was going to resign. 


RESIGNATION MEANT DEATH 


“Anybody who resigns from us resigns feet 
first,” he quoted Campagna as telling him, 
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The gangsters did not testify in their own 
defense. The Government had traced pay- 
ments of $1,800,000 in cash to the extortion- 
ers, and on the basis of the testimony relative 
to a split of two-thirds for the Nitti mcb, and 
one-third to be divided by Browne and Bioff, 
the Government alleged that $1,200,000 was 
turned over to the Chicago syndicate. 

On December 22, 1943, a jury of nine women 
and three men found seven defendants 

,guilty. Ralph Pierce, one of the indicted 
Chicago gangsters, had been freed by a di- 
rected verdict. Those convicted were Ricca, 
Campagna, Gioe, D’Andrea, Maritote, and the 
lesser lights. These were John Roselli, of 
Hollywood, former west coast organizer and 
agent for the gang, and Louis Kaufman, of 
Newark, N. J., former business agent for the 
IATSE local in Newark. All were permitted 
to remain at liberty on bail until December 
80, 1943. 

SEEK LIGHT SENTENCES 


On that day Judge Bright gave considera- 
tion to pleas for light sentences. 

“There is no hope for parole for these men, 
so please consider that in fixing sentence,” 
James Murray, defense attorney, told the 
court. 

A. Bradley Eben, another defense attorney, 
said: “There isn’t one chance in a thousand 
that a parole board would ever give these men 
consideration because of their past records.” 

“I agreed with that statement—that there 
seemed to be not one chance in a thousand 
that the men ever would be paroled,” Prose- 
cutor Kostelanetz recently testified before a 
congressional committee investigating the 
paroles. 

Judge Bright decided that six of the men 
should serve the maximum terms, 10 years, 
and pay fines of $10,000. The seventh de- 
fendant, Kaufman, received a sentence of 7 
years, 

GET PRISON TRANSFER 


“The evidence showed the guilt of these 
men was practically without dispute,” said 
Judge Bright. “Except for Kaufman, not one 
of them was a member of the union, or had 
any right to interfere with the activities of 
the union.” 

On April 4, 1944, they were received in the 
Federal penitentiary in Atlanta, Ga., having 
been held until then in detention cells in 
New York City. 

But they didn’t stay there. Even before 
they entered prison, wheels began turning 
in an effort to get them out. 

The first evidence of this came when the 
gangsters were transferred from the peniten- 
tiary at Atlanta to the penitentiary at Leav- 
enworth, Kans., “so they would be nearer 
home.” This was done at the request of Paul 
Dillon, a St. Louis attorney and former cam- 
paign manager for President Truman. 

Dillon explained later that he acted at 
the request of the late Edward (Putty Nose) 
Brady, former Missouri legislator and saloon 
owner. 

BRADY’S HELP SOUGHT 


Dillon said Brady, in turn, had been re- 
quested to enlist his aid in behalf of the im- 
prisoned gangsters by the wife of Louis Cam- 
pagna, with whom Brady had long been ac- 
quainted. 

By coincidence, Dillon had been attorney 
for Nick, vice president of Browne and Bioff’s 
IATSE, when Nick was indicted for extorting 
$10,000 from movie-theater owners. 

In any event, as soon as Dillon asked for 
the transfer of the four convicts, they were 
transferred, although a memorandum signed 
by the Atlanta prison warden, which later 
was placed in the files of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee, said “it is evident 
money was paid for the transfer.” 

As time went on, the Tribune, which daily 
sifts hundreds of reports and rumors, began 
to hear of strange goings-on in five wards 
where the voters are predominantly Italian. 
A county election was approaching. Repub- 
lican leaders in these five wards were influ- 
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enced, through Italian organizations and 
otherwise, by the leaders of the Capone syn- 
dicate. The reports, as repeated, were that 
the Republican leaders had been ordered to 
deliver all the votes they could to the Demo- 
erats, “to help out the boys.” 


SLOT MACHINES POP OUT 


About the same time, slot machines began 
to appear in the country towns, which were 
in the jurisdiction of Michael Mulcahey, 
Democratic sheriff. Tavern owners told 
Tribune reporters that they got the machines 
whether they wanted them or not. 

The wheels were turning. In order to get 
out of prison, Ricca and his fellow convicts 
knew they had to clear two hurdles. One 
was the settlement of the Government’s 
claim against them for unpaid income taxes 
running into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The other was to obtain the dismissal 
of the indictment still pending, which 
charged the gangsters with extorting a mil- 
lion dollars or more from members of the 
IATSE. 

In connection with his income-tax prob- 
lems, two men called on Paul Ricca at 
Leavenworth penitentiary. One was Attor- 
ne? Bernstein, a political figure in Arvey’s 
twenty-fourth ward. The other man signed 
the prison register as Joseph Imburgio Bul- 
ger, a Chicago attorney. But he wasn’t Bul- 
ger. He was Tony Accardo, or Joe Batters, 
who was running the syndicate’s affairs while 
the syndicate heads were in prison. Both 
Bernstein and Accardo were subsequently in- 
dicted by a Chicago Federal grand jury. 


BANK NOTES RAIN DOWN 


It was after this visit, Attorney Bernstein 
subsequently told a congressional investi- 
gating committee, that fat bundles of bank 
notes began to rain on his desk, dropped 
there by men who said, “This is for Paul.” 

Bernstein told the committee he didn't ask 
questions. By means of a deal with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, tax claims against 
the four gangsters totaling $670,000 were 
settled for $128,000. The bundles of money 
s0 mysteriously dropped on Bernstein’s desk 
were applied toward the payment of this 
tax settlement, Bernstein said. 

The wheels were still turning. But there 
remained the mail-fraud indictment, which, 
if it continued to stand, would serve as an 
automatic bar to the parole of the four gang- 
sters at the end of 3 years and 4 months, 
representing one-third of their sentences, 
which they had to serve before becoming 
eligible for parole. 


CALLS ON TOM CLARK 


One day a lawyer named Maury Hughes 
from Dallas, Tex., dropped in for a chat with 
a couple of assistants to his great and good 
friend, Attorney General Tom Clark, another 
Texan. Hughes is a former Texas Democratic 
State chairman. He was on the Texas dele- 
gation which supported President Truman 
for the Vice Presidential nomination in the 
convention which nominated the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a fourth term. 

Hughes, although he has no office in Chi- 
cago, also has represented another member 
of the Capone syndicate—Mike (the Greek) 
Potson, former owner of Colosimo’s restau- 
rant, recently convicted here of income-tax 
evasion. 

After Hughes had his chat with the At- 
torney General’s assistants, a special assist- 
ant to Clark appeared in Federal District 
Court in New York and asked for the dis- 
missal of the mail fraud indictment against 
the four gangsters. The court asked several 
sharp questions, but there was no getting 
around the fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment wanted the indictment dismissed. The 
court ordered it dismissed. 


ADMITS $15,000 FEE 
Maury Hughes did not appear as an attor- 
ney of record. Nevertheless, he testified later 
before a congressional committee that for 
his chat with three of Mr, Clark’s assistants 
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he received a fee of $15,000, paid to him he 
said, by a mysterious Mike Ryan, who looked, 
Hughes recalled, like an Italian. He said he 
never has seen Mike Ryan again and wouldn’t 
know where to find him. 

The Chicago election was out of the way 
by this time, and the five Italian wards had 
cast unprecedently large Democratic votes. 

Chairman Arvey of the county Democratic 
organization admitted to the investigating 
committee that the Republican leaders in 
the five wards did help the Democrats that 
time, but he denied there was any deal. 

“It is true that the five Italian Republican 
ward leaders sat the election out, but they 
did so because they were sore at Governor 
Green for a slight to some of their legisla- 
tors,” Arvey told the committee. “It is true 
the Democrats got more votes in those wards 
at that election than ever before or since.” 


ARVEY RATHER EVASIVE 


On the subject of slot machines, Arvey 
said he had no information. He admitted, 
however, that he had heard about the in- 
dictment of several persons for operating 
slot machines at or about the time the taxes 
for the imprisoned gangsters were squared, 
and at or about the time the five Italian 
Republican ward leaders delivered Demo- 
cratic votes. 

“If Scotty Krier, Democratic committee- 
man out in the Skokie district, said he got 
an O. K. from downtown to allow slot ma- 
chines to run, to whom did the term 
‘downtown’ refer?” Arvey was asked. 

“Maybe he meant the Tribune,” Arvey re- 
plied. “It is downtown. I don’t know. 
You'd have to ask him who he meant.” 

Representative Bussey, Republican, of 
Tilinois, a member of the committee, said 
the Arvey testimony was important in view 
of the story that Chicago Republicans in cer- 
tain wards were herded into polling places 
to vote Democratic “so four guys can get out 
on parole.” 


- VOTE FRAUDS CHARGED 


Arvey at first disowned Bernstein as a 
member of his Twenty-fourth Ward Demo- 
cratic Club, but later admitted he had been 
mistaken. Arvey testified that Bernstein had 
not been a Twenty-fourth Ward Democratic 
club member since 1931. It was shown that 
Bernstein was twice indicted on vote fraud 
charges in 1939 because of his activities as a 
precinct captain in the Arvey organization. 

The wheels are still turning, and they have 
nearly completed their revolution. On 
August 6, 1947, Attorney Dillon dropped in 
to see his old friend, T. Webber Wilson, chair- 
man of the Federal parole board, in Wash- 
ington. 

Seven days later, almost on the very day 
they became eligible for parole, the four 
gangsters walked out of prison. 

Some of the circumstances of their release 
were extraordinary, to say the least. 


RED TAPE QUICKLY CUT 


For one thing, the day before the gangsters 
were released, the parole office in Chicago 
received a telephone call from the prison at 
Leavenworth requésting that certain mat- 
ters of red tape, such as interviewing spon- 
sors for the parolees, be expedited. They 
were—and how. Within a matter of hours, 
investigations which ordinarily require days, 
or even weeks, were announced as completed, 
and the result was transmitted to Leaven- 
worth, clearing the way for the gangsters’ 
release on schedule. 

On August 13, 1947, the prison doors 
swung open for them. The next day they 
were in Chicago. Astorm of protest followed. 
Police Commissioner Prendergast said the 
gangsters should have been barred from 
Chicago forever. The Chicago crime com- 
mission said the paroles were an outrage and 
a national disgrace, 

The Tribune, digging into the then un- 
disclosed circumstances surrounding the 
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paroles, encountered a singular wall of offi- 
cial reticence, 

It was learned that Chairman Wilson of 
the parole board had resigned, effective 
August 31, and had gone to his home in 
Coldwater, Miss., where he subsequently died. 


PAID DEBT TO SOCIETY 


The two other members of the board, Fred 
S. Rogers and B. K. Monkiewicz, said they had 
never heard of the Capone gang, and were of 
the opinion that these middle-aged criminals 
could be rehabilitated and they wanted to 
give them another chance. 

The fact that Campagna had served a pre- 
vious term for robbery was shrugged off. “He 
paid his debt to society,” said Rogers, a 
former member of the Texas State parole 
board. 

The fact that D'Andrea had been arrested 
during the trial of Al Capone in the court- 
room of Judge James Wilkerson in Chicago 
in 1931, with a loaded pistol in his pocket, 
was mentioned. It made little impression. 

At his Mississippi home, Chairman Wilson 
said he was familiar with conditions in 
Chicago. He had made political speeches 
here, he said. 


STORY CALLED CHILDISH 


Wilson said he knew something about the 
Capone gang but didn’t believe all he read. 
It was his opinion, he said, that Browne and 
Bioff, who had been released by court order 
after serving 3 years, in return for their 
testimony in the extortion trial, were the real 
offenders. 

Representative Bussey characterized Wil- 
son’s explanations as childish, 

“There are nasty rumors in Chicago that 
somebody got a‘lot of money to let these 
desperate gangsters out of prison,” BuSsBEY 
wired J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Representative BUSBEY subsequently 
pointed out the sharp contrast between the 
ease and precision with which paroles fell 
into the laps of the four Capone hoodlums, 
at the earliest moment it was possible for 
them to be released, and the parole expe- 
rience of William R. (Big Bill) Johnson, for- 
mer Chicago gambler, now serving a 5-year 
term in the Federal prison, at Terre Haute, 
Ind., for income-tax evasion. 


RAPS EASY SETTLEMENT 


“Johnson’s only crime was income-tax eva- 
sion,” Bussey commented. “He was cone 
victed October 12, 1940, and became eligible 
for parole in November last year, after com- 
pieting 20 months of his sentence. Johnson 
also applied for a parole, but apparently he 
neglected to retain Paul Dillon or Maury 
Hughes as counsel. On April 1 of this year 
the parole board denied Johnson’s applica- 
tion. 

“The four gangsters who were sentenced 
for the much graver offense of extortion, 
also were guilty of income-tax evasion. Yet, 
as a prelude to their paroles, they were per- 
mitted to settle the Government’s income- 
tax claims against them at less than 20 cents 
on the dollar, despite the fact that they are 
wealthy men, and have property on which 
the Government could have levied. 

“Paul Ricca, who testified before the com- 
mittee that he had an income of from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 a year, owns a 1,100-acre farm 
in Kendall County. Campagna owns a 750- 
acre farm in Indiana, and rents 150 acres in 
partnership with another man.” 


WASHINGTON RETICENT 


In New York, Judge Bright said he had 
opposed the Ricca gang paroles, and so had 
Prosecutor Kostelanetz. But in Washington, 
there was no disposition on the part of any 
official to make public the facts concerning 
the release of the gangsters. 

Board members Monkiewicz and Rogers 
suggested that possibly Judge Bright had for- 
gotten a letter he wrote them. They inti- 
mated the judge had consented to the release, 
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Judge Bright’s letter was obtained. 
clusion was: 

“The activities of these defendants not 
only were directed against the motion picture 
industry but also against the unions and 
union members. I know of no better way to 
suppress this kind of activity than by severe 
punishment.” 

The House antiracketeering subcommittee, 
headed by Representative CLARE HorrmMan, 
Republican, Michigan, opened hearings into 
the granting of the paroles, in Chicago, on 
September 25, 1947. 


TRUMAN FRIEND EXPLAINS 


Without being summoned, Attorney Dillon 
stormed before the committee and asked to 
be heard. 

“Yes, I managed two of President Truman's 
senatorial campaigns in St. Louis,” said Dil- 
lon, “but that had nothing to do with the 
fact that I appeared for these four men be- 
fore the parole board last August. I did that 
as a favor to Mrs. Campagna, who was the 
friend of my friend, Edward Brady, member 
of the Missouri Legislature. I didn’t get 
paid, either.” 

After that hearing, Dillon sent a bill for 
$10,000 to Campagna, and it was paid, he 
testified in a later appearance before the 
committee in Washington. 

“What about your activities in behalf of 
those Chicago convicts in getting them trans- 
ferred from Atlanta to Leavenworth?” asked 
Chairman HOFFMAN. 


BUSBEY BLAMES CLARK 


“I didn’t get paid for that, either,” replied 
Dillon. 

Representative Bussey said he pinned on 
Attorney General Clark the personal respon- 
sibility for dismissal of the mail fraud in- 
dictment against the gangsters. 

Clark, when he appeared before the com- 
mittee, assumed responsibility for refusing 
the committee’s request for a report prepared 
by the FBI after its agents questioned more 
than 200 persons about the paroles granted 
the Capone hoodlums. 

Clark had directed the FBI to conduct an 
investigation after the congressional in- 
quiry was launched, but suppressed its re- 
port. He told the committee that he found 
in the report no evidence of corruption. 
One of the strange things about the FBI 
investigation was that FBI agents questioned 
Maury Hughes, whose connection with the 
paroles had not been disclosed at that time, 
about a conversation Hughes said he had 
overheard in a night club about a conference 
of Republican leaders in Berrien Springs, 
Mich., for the purpose of plotting a “smear” 
in connection with the granting of the 
paroles. 


Its con- 


TWO CLARK APPOINTEES 


“In the beginning, Clark told us he had 
no power over the Parole Board,” Busbey 
said in a statement. ‘He said it was an au- 
tonomous body, which could and did act 
without consulting or answering to him. 
But it was established that no one on the 
Parole Board would talk to the press without 
special permission from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“Then it was shown that Clark had actu- 
ally appointed two of the three parole board 
members who freed the Ricca gang, and that 
he does have the power to fire them without 
rhyme or reason. It was shown that he ap- 
pointed his neighbor from Texas, Fred Rog- 
ers, in January 1947, and Monkiewicz in June 
1947, when the parole applications of the 
Chicagoans were coming up for considera- 
tion, 

“It was shown that Clark knew about the 
other New York indictment that would have 
been a bar to parole. It was shown that 
Clark was head of the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Justice back in 1943 when 
the case was prosecuted, which gave him the 
duty of supervising the prosecution.” 


May 13 


OFFICES IN SAME BUILDING 


“Maury Hughes testified he has known 
Clark since Clark was 10 years old, and thet 
he and Clark have offices in the same build- 
ing in Dallas. 

“Hughes said he didn’t consult his old 
friend, Clark, about having the mail-fraud 
indictment dismissed. He consulted three of 
Clark’s most confidential aids. 

“Hughes said he talked with James Mce- 
Granery, who had the title of Assistant 
Attorney General; with Douglas McGregor, 
who succeeded McGranery in that position, 
and with Peyton Ford, who now holds that 
job. McGranery was appointed a Federal 
judge in Philadelphia some time after he 
talked with Hughes. McGregor resigned last 
October after the congressional investiga- 
tions started and returned to his Texas law 
practice.” 


NOT ON COURT RECORD 


“The name of Hughes does not appear on 
any court record in connection with the dis- 
missal of the indictment which charged the 
gangsters with stealing 2 percent of the 
wages of the 46,000 union members. The dis- 
missal was obtained before a different judge 
than the one who heard the other case, and 
apparently it was done on motion of the Gov- 
ernment—not of any defense counsel. 

“Hughes said he was told by the man who 
hired him that Ricca wanted the mail fraud 
indictment out of the way so he could get 
a parole. When that action was accom- 
plished, on May 6, 1947, the way was cleared 
for the parole. Hughes acknowledges re- 
ceipt of a fee of $15,000.” 

Attorney General Clark told the commit- 
tee that the dismissal of the mail fraud in- 
dictment was routine, and that it had been 
recommended by Kostelanetz. 

Kostelanetz, called before the committee, 
testified that he had only recommended that 
the mail fraud indictment be kept alive for 
“at least 2 years after the date of the denial 
of an appeal of the men for a new trial.” 


“HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT” 


Theodore Rein, an attorney who appeared 
before the congressional committee in be- 
half of Ricca and challenged the commit- 
tee’s jurisdiction, denied that his law part- 
nership of many years with Congressman 
ADOLPH J. SABATH was responsible for his 
being hired to represent Ricca. 

Representative Busbey asserted, however, 
that the fact that Rein, a partner of Sabath, 
Attorney A. Bradley Eben, whose mother is 
employed in the White House, and Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio, who was considered 
as being close to the late President Roose- 
velt, were employed by the Chicago gangsters, 
along with Maury Hughes, close friend of At- 
torney General Clark, and Paul Dillon, inti- 
mate friend of President Truman, was highly 
significant. 

Dillon's relationship with the Chicago gang 
was again mentioned by Willie Heeney, vet- 
eran Capone gangster, who came here from 
St. Louis. Heeney, who was a partner of 
Campagna in two prosperous Cicero gam- 
bling houses, said Dillon frequently visited 
him at his El Patio Club in Cicero, and he 
frequently visited Dillon in St. Louis, 


DENY FINANCING PAROLES 


Dillon, Francis Curry, Joliet gambler, and 
Louis Greenberg all denied financing the pa- 
roles of the four gangsters. Heeney, an 
aging semi-invalid, just pleaded ignorance. 

Curry, vigorous, in his early forties, gave 
sharp answers to the Congressmen who had 
directed a hunt for him that was carried on 
for more than a month before he was sub- 
penaed. He admitted having gambling con- 
cessions in Will County and Joliet, but re- 
fused details of his income. 

However, Theodore Link, a St. Louis news- 
paperman, tied Curry to the gambling oper- 
ations of the Capone gang in Chicago, Joliet, 
St. Louis, and down to Dallas, Tex. 
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PAROLE SYSTEM HARMED 

Rogers, on the witness stand, refused to ad- 
mit the paroles were “an error.” He said 
the, resultant investigation had done great 
harm to the parole system. 

Monkiewicz accepted a full share of the 
responsibility for freeing the gangsters. 
Then, under questioning by Chairman Horr- 
MAN, he disclosed that the convicts were at 
large for 2 days before he knew it. 

He said he was appointed to the board on 
June 5 and was sent out to visit prisons. 
He returned to Washington August 15, he 
said, “and these cases were on the top of my 
agenda.” 

“But the men were out of prison 2 days 
then,” said Horrman. “Apparently two mem- 
bers could order a release, so what did they 
need of you?” 

FAILED TO DISSENT 

“Well, I could have dissented,” said Mon- 
kiewicz. “But I didn’t. I studied the files 
for half an hour and then signed the release 
order, making it unanimous.” 

Wilson died before’ the committee could 
question him. Judge Bright also died dur- 
ing the investigation. A half dozen or more 
employees of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
have refused to give the committee informa- 
tion on the details of the settlement of the 
income-tax claims against the paroled gang- 
sters. 

The investigation is continuing. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was particularly in- 
terested in the comment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois in connection with the 
article that appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune by Mr. James Doherty. I have 
had the pleasure of serving with my 
chairman on a committee investigating 
paroles. It occurred to me as partic- 
ularly significant that that article should 
have appeared this morning, for while 
apparently Mr. Doherty stayed out of the 
Tribune during the period that the pa- 
roles were under active consideration by 
the committee, there was some evidence 
to indicate he was using the investigation 
purely as a medium of publicity for the 
Chicago Tribune. 

It seems rather significant to me that 
this should have appeared in a paper 
which reached here today. It seems 
rather significant that the gentleman 
from Illinois should have injected it at 
this point. I realize that Chicago has had 
a wave of gangsterism in the past. That 
is unfortunate. Perhaps it is unfortu- 
nate, too, that those parolees were pa- 
roled. It may be that the Department 
of Justice could have provided the com- 
mittee with more information than it 
did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I am delighted to yield 
to my chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think that if that matter were left 
to the committee, of which he is a mem- 
ber, that you would be able to handle it? 

Mr. HARDY. Distinctly so, and if Mr. 
Doherty would stay out of the Chicago 
Tribune where he has been getting so 
much publicity, we would get along bet- 
ter. I thank you. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bussry to thee 
Herter amendment: After the period follow- 
ing “court” add the following: 

“This section shall be retroactive to re- 
cover any such papers, documents, or records 
that have been taken in violation of this sec- 
tion.” 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. It is clearly unconstitutional 
to make certain penalties retroactive and 
& amendment is not germane to the 

ill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds 

that the House does not pass on ques- 


‘tions of constitutionality and overrules 


the point of order. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in accord with the 
amendment offered by our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HErRTER]. The only thing 
his amendment does not do is to make 
the recovery of papers retroactive. 
There have been many, many very im- 
portant papers taken by officials of the 
Government which did not belong to 
them and certainly could never be con- 
sidered as personal in any way, shape, or 
form. Those papers and documents 
were the property of thé Government. 
Unless my amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is adopted I do not be- 
lieve that we will ever have an oppor- 
tunity to recover these papers which be- 
long to the Government and which cer- 
tainly should be placed in the National 
Archives. I hope the House will seri- 
ously consider my amendment for the 
benefit of posterity. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey], 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. HERTER] contains a 
penalty clause. While I find myself in 
general agreement with the thought and 
purpose of the amendment to the amend- 
ment as submitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois, I would like to see many 
of the papers that have been taken out of 
Government offices returned to Govern- 
ment offices. The adoption of this 
amendment to the amendment as offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois would, of 
course, be retroactive and would be ex 
post facto legislation and unconstitu- 
tional—there is no question about it. 
Therefore, it could not be enforced but 
would destroy the effect of the Herter 
amendment. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman from 
Ohio is certainly in accord with the pur- 
pose of the amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Absolutely, but 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. BUSBEY. As long as the gentle- 
man is in accord with the purpose of the 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution pro- 
ceeds on the basis of a number of gross 
misconceptions. 

It proceeds on the assumption that the 
majority of any congressional commit- 
tee, plus either the President of the Sen- 
ate or the Speaker of the House, is in a 
better position than the President of the 
United States to know and determine 
what information, available to him in 
and for the carrying out of his duties, 
the public interest requires. shall be 
maintained on a confidential basis. 
Merely to state this proposition is to 
demonstrate its incorrectness. It would 
be most presumptuous for a congres- 
sional committee which seeks informa- 
tion about a particular matter that it 
may be investigating, to set its judgment 
up against that of the President as to 
the importance of keeping confidential 
the information sought. No congres- 
sional committee can presume to know 
as well as the President whether it is in 
the public interest that a given piece of 
information in the executive branch be 
kept confidential. Only the President is 
in a position fully to know what matters 
in addition to the particular information 
itself must be considered in arriving at 
this judgment. A committee whose 
knowledge must perforce be confined to 
one particular aspect of Government ac- 
tivity cannot possibly know this. No 
more, for that matter, can the Presi- 
dent of the Senate or the Speaker of the 
House. 

The resolution has been amended, 
since first introduced, by the insertion of 
the words “created by the Congress,” in 
line 4, so as to be applicable to informa- 
tion only in those departments and agen- 
cies of the Government created by the 
Congress. The assumption appears to be 
that since the Congress has authority to 
create the executive departments and 
has exercised that authority, it therefore 
has the right to tell those departments 
how they shall do their business and 
what information obtained by them in 
the course of their business they shall 
turn over to the Congress. This assump- 
tion is wrong. If it were true, all the 
business of the executive branch of the 
Government, except that performed by 
the President in person, would be per- 
formed under congressional direction 
and supervision. Except for the Presi- 
dent himself, the entire executive branch 
has been created by the Congress, and 
the funds for its operation as well as the 
funds for the payment of the President’s 
salary and expenses are appropriated by 
the Congress. It is rather naive, as well 
as late in the day, to assume that from 
this congressional authority stems the 
power to run the executive branch. All 
the precedents—judicial, congressional, 
and executive—are to the contrary. 

Something new has been added to the 
resolution. Further amendments pro- 
vide that it shall be a crime, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
any individual to divulge information, 
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knowledge of which he obtained by reason 
of the disclosure of such information to 
congressional committee pursuant to 
House Joint Resolution 342. Such di- 
vulging of information will, however, be 
a crime only in those instances where a 
majority of the committee has declared 
the information divulged to be confiden- 
tial. The basic assumption of this new 
provision is likewise incorrect, as has 
been demonstrated above. It would be 
most presumptuous for a congressional 
committee with one piece of informa- 
tion before it, which it has obtained by 
virtue of this resolution, to pass judg- 
ment upon whether the public interest 
requires that information, or some part 
thereof, to be held confidential. The in- 
formation in the hands of the committee 
may on its face and to the unsuspecting 
appear completely innocuous. The Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of Defense, or some 
other officer in the executive branch 
might, on the other hand, have good rea- 
son to know that public disclosure of the 
apparently innocuous information, be- 
cause of its relationship to other pieces 
of information, is contrary to the public 
interest or to the national security. In- 
telligence officers, those of foreign powers 
as well as ours, know full well the value 
of picking up and fitting together a num- 
ber of pieces of information, each by 
itself apparently innocuous. 

The President is charged with the de- 
fense of the United States, both in terms 
of internal and external security. Under 
the President, the Congress has specifi- 
cally provided that various aspects of 
that defense are to be maintained by 
specified officers and agencies in the ex- 
ecutive branch, for example, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and others. To say, as 
the resolution does, that these officers 
and agencies, and others of like national 
importance, are to be required, at the 
request of any committee of the Con- 
gress, to disclose information to that 
committee, despite the fact that the par- 
ticular officer knows that such a dis- 
closure will impair the national security, 
is to say that these officers and agencies 
can no longer be responsible for that 
security. Responsibility for the national 
security must carry with it the authority, 
the unquestioned authority, to decide 
what information may and what may 
not be disclosed. No committee of the 
Congress has, nor does the President of 
the Senate or the Speaker of the House 
have, this responsibility; no committee 
of the Congress nor the President of the 
Senate nor the Speaker of the House 
should have this authority. 

The tendency exhibited by this resolu- 
tion is an alarming one from the stand- 
point of the Congress itself. The Con- 
gress values highly and guards carefully 
its rights to be free of inquiry by the 
courts. The Congress would resent, and 
justifiably, any attempt to pry into the 
activities of, say, one of its committees 
in executive session. The Congress has 
no more business prying into the confi- 
dential business of the executive branch. 

Mr. HOFFMAN... Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
all amendments close in 20 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this 
resolution. 

It was my intention to have offered 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which is section 2 of this resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 342—to 
throw some safeguard around persons 
not members of committees or em- 
ployees thereof, who might ccme into 
possession of information found to be 
confidenitial by a majority of the com- 
mittee without knowing that such in- 
formation had been found confidential, 
but the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] obviated the 
necessity of my amendment and I there- 
fore did not offer it. 

Realizing the extreme importance of 
this resolution I listened carefully to the 
entire debate. 

I was much impressed by the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] against the reso- 
lution, but I was more impressed by 
the clarity, logic, and courage of the 
splendid presentation in favor of the 
resolution by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. GraHam]. 

I am not one who will vote for any- 
thing-regardless of my belief of its un- 
constitutionality and thus “pass the 
buck” to the Supreme Court, nor am 
I one to vote against something because 
I have some slight doubt as to its con- 
stitutionality, particularly where the ob- 
jective to be accomplished appears to be 
@ good one. 

There is much to be said on both sides 
of the present question. On the one 
hand there is absolute necessity for the 
maintenance of the independence of each 
of the three branches of our Government. 
Any ill-advised attempt by one branch 
to encroach upon the proper function 
of another branch should be defeated. 
On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, how 
can the legislative branch of this Gov- 
ernment function when the enormous 
bureaucracy which has been created un- 
der the general jurisdiction of the execu- 
tive department arbitrarily refuses to 
furnish the legislative branch with infor- 
mation absolutely essential to the intelli- 
gent formulation and passage of legis- 
lation? 

In the short time I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have suffered, along 
with the other Members, in determining 
how to vote, from lack of complete in- 
formation upon subjects because some- 
body in the executive department just 
did not want to give it to the Congress. 
It seems to me utter folly for the people 
to elect Representatives to the Congress, 
giving them the responsibility of the 
passage of legislation, and then enter- 
tain the expectation that they can in- 
telligently perform their functions with- 
out the facts necessary to do so. 

It is rather surprising, and at the same 
time amusing, to hear some Members 
express awful fear that the legislative 
branch of this Government will improp- 
erly dominate the executive branch when 
those same Members no doubt sat during 
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the long term of the practical dominance 
of the Congress by the Executive be- 
ginning shortly after 1933. Although I 
was not in the House during most of this 
period, it is certainly a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that legislation was pre- 
pared by the Executive, brought on the 
floor of this Congress, and passed with- 
out change and without question by 
many Members, under some kind of 
theory that the Executive knew better 
what legislation the country needed than 
did the Members of the House and Sen- 
ate, whose duty and function it was to 
themselves prepare and pass upon leg- 
islation. 

We certainly do not want dominance 
by any branch of this Government, but 
there is far less danger of an effective 
dominance by 435 Members of the House 
and 96 Members of the Senate than from 
1 man in the White House. While, as 
Jefferson intimated, 531 tyrants are no 
better than 1 tyrant, nevertheless it 
ought to be plain from history that 1 
tyrant is more efficient in tyranny than 
a deliberative body of 531. 

Recently I had occasion to examine 
into decisions of the Supreme Court— 
most of them prior to the appointment 
of the present personnel of that Court— 
on the subject of the investigatory pow- 
ers of Congress, and those decisions con- 
vinced me that the Supreme Court has 
not only recognized the existence of those 
powers and sanctioned the proper pro- 
cedure for calling witnesses before it, but 
has, at the same time, passed upon the 
limitations of the powers, including the 
type of questions witnesses were required 
to answer. 

It appears from the remarks of both 
the proponents and opponents of the 
present resolution that the calling and 
questioning as witnesses of officials and 
employees of the executive department 
by the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment has not been directly decided by 
the Supreme Court. Not only do I be- 
lieve that these questions should be 
passed upon by that Court, and that the 
passage of the resolution is about the 
only way we can get decisions in point, 
but it is also my belief that within rea- 
sonable limitations which will not inter- 
fere with or encroach upon the consti- 
tutional duties of the Executive, this 
Congress ought to be held to have the 
power to obtain from executive officials 
and employees information proper and 
necessary for its legislative functions just 
the same as it can now obtain that infor- 
mation from private individuals. In 
fact, it would seem that it is more im- 
portant for the Congress to obtain such 
information from such officials and em- 
ployees than from private individuals. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am of the opinion that this Con- 
gress does not have the power through 
its investigatory function or otherwise 
to disturb, interfere with, hamper, or 
embarrass the Executive in the proper 
performance of the duties which the Con- 
stitution prescribes for him, yet at the 
same time, that that Executive should 
never be in a position to arbitrarily pre- 
vent this Congress from obtaining infor- 
mation necessary for its legislative func- 
tion through the Executive’s sole judg- 
ment or desire about what information 
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that Congress should have. Consequently, 
the only way, as so courageously pointed 
out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GraHam], to determine this matter 
is by the passage of the resolution before 
us which, I believe, properly guards 
against the danger of divulgence of in- 
formation which, if made public, would 
jeopardize the safety of our country. 
Therefore, I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 
8, line 21, at the end of the section add a 
new section 8, as follows: . 

“ ‘Sxc. 8. Notwithstanding any provision of 
this resolution, if the President or the Sec- 
retary of an executive department so re- 
quests in writing, information, books, rec- 
ords, or memoranda submitted to any com- 
mittee of the Congress hereunder shall be 
deemed confidential;’ and renumber the 
succeeding sections appropriately.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not in order because in effect it 
strikes out the enacting clause, which is 
a preferential motion and should be pre- 
sented in writing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule 
that the amendment is germane. The 
gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in an effort to 
bring a little reason and balance into this 
entire controversy. Half of the prob- 
lem is dealt with by giving a majority of 
the committee, under this resolution, the 
right to determine when particular in- 
formation is confidential, and if it is, 
establishing severe penalties for divulg- 
ing it publicly. My amendment assumes 
that the executive department is a re- 
sponsible agency of Government, the 
President having been elected by the 
people—and I think my colleagues on 
my side of the aisle will agree that the 
next President is likely to be of another 
political party, of that of the majority 
in the Congress, yet if we pass this reso- 
lution he, too, will have the same prob- 
lem, and so will his Secretaries who serve 
in the Cabinet under him. 

This amendment which I propose pro- 
vides that the President and the Secre- 
taries shall have coequal right with the 
Congress to stamp a particular item of 
information “Confidential,” and then the 
protection of this particular resolution 
shall extend as well to that information. 

The important point in what I am 
trying to effect by my amendment by 
way of compromise between the widely 
divergent points of view here expressed, 
is this: A committee of Congress which 
wants information gets it, but the execu- 
tive department has a right to say, “We 
also, being the representatives of the 
people, have a right to say that this in- 
formation is considered confidential. 
Therefore, we give it to you because you 
are entitled to have it, but you must keep 
it confidential.” 

I know the argument will be made 
that that will be putting the executive 
department in the position of saying that 
anything it turns over to Congress can 
be marked “Confidential.” But the men 
in the executive department are acults 
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and will do their job according to their 
oath’ of office. As a matter of illustra- 
tion, in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
we had some information handed to us 
which we considered very important, 
which the State Department marked 
“Confidential.” We did not think it 
ought to be confidential. We thought 
the public ought to have it. Therefore, 
we sent it back and said, “We are sorry. 
If you insist on marking this ‘Confiden- 
tial,’ we will not accept it.” Our demo- 
cratic purposes being what they are, the 
State Department promptly released the 
information and sent it to us as unclas- 
sified. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, there is nothing 
that would prevent the Congress from 
receiving this information, even though 
it is stamped “Confidential.” 

‘Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. The poini is, 
the committee gets what it is after. It 
gets the information, but you give the 
executive department coequal right to 
protect those matters as confidential 
which it considers the public interest to 
require to be protected. 

The committee and the executive de- 
partment have a coequal right, under my 
amendment, but the Congress gets its 
information. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge upon the com- 
mittee that what my amendment pro- 
poses is a fair compromise. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this and all other amendments Close in 5 
minutes. 

.Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know whether the request of the gen- 
tleman includes any further amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
any amendment? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. No; I do not 
have any amendment, but I would like to 
make some remarks on the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does any other 
Member have an amendment? 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in oposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, again this is an amend- 
ment which I am sure has been offered in 
good faith and yet an amendment which 
destroys the effectiveness of this legisla- 
tion; and if I may have the attention of 
the House for just about 5 minutes, I 
would like to read an order issued by 
one of the agencies of this Government 
setting forth what the word “Confiden- 
tial” means. This is Circular No. 61 of 
July 29, 1947, issued by the Veterans’ 
Administration. I quote: 

Confidential information is information 
the ‘unauthorized disclosure of which al- 
though not endangering the national secu- 
rity would be prejudicial to the dnterests or 
prestige of the Nation, any governmental 
activity or any individual or— 
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And I want you to get this, Mr. Chair- 
man— 
or would cause administrative embarrass- 
ment or difficulty. 


That is the description and the defini- 
tion of what “confidential papers” are by 
the Veterans’ Administration; and it was 
the exposé of this particular order that 
won for Nat Finney the Pulitzer prize, 
because he did show it up and he forced 
that agency of the Government to with- 
draw it. 

If this amendment as suggested by the 
gentleman from New York is adopted 
then anything in the world that any De- 
partment wants to call confidential must 
be kept confidential by the committee 
and the whole Congress cannot be given 
the information whether it creates em- 
barrassment for the Department or not. 

There is every protection in the world 
in this law for those things which are 
absolutely confidential. You have the 
honor and the integrity of the Speaker, 
you have the honor and the integrity of 
the committee system and of the ma- 
jority of each and every legislative com- 
mittee in the House which stands guard 
over any secret that might be dangerous 
if made public, and properly protecting 
the interest of the Government. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
continue for just 1 minute. 

What this amendment does, of course, 
is to permit departments to decide for 
themselves whether they want the Con- 
gress as a whole or the public to learn 
anything about what is going on in their 
agency; and, under the law as it has 
been written here, it would be the com- 
mittees and the Speaker of the House 
who would decide in the final analysis 
as to what should be done about this 
confidential information and certainly 
not the agency which might be under 
investigation. As I have just said, of 
course, here is a perfect example of it. 
We have had it in our own experience 
as to where some agency would mark 
something secret or confidential. I have 
heard members of the Appropriations 
and other great committees come to the 
floor of the House—and the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee—and say so. 
After all, it is up to the Congress to de- 
cide whether this information should be 
made available to every Member of the 
House. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that the 
gentleman’s argument undertakes to dif- 
ferentiate between whether the infor- 
mation should be made public or kept 
confidential? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
is a definite no. 

Here is a paper that has been marked 
confidential, because, they say, it may 
embarrass a particular agency and 
should be held confidential. Now, none 
of that information could be made avail- 
able under the gentleman’s amendment 
except to the committee, but the com- 
mittee would be barred from making it 
public to the rest of the Members of this 
House who might have to have it in 
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order to legislate properly. The effec- 
tiveness of the whole act is therefore 
destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Couprert: Page 
8, line 23, after the word “repealed” strike 
out the period and add “Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shali alter any 
provision of law which expressly protects 
from disclosure specified categories of in- 
formation obtained by executive depart- 
ments and agencies.” 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment rather in the 
nature of an exploratory operation. By 
section 3 we purport to repeal all laws 
inconsistent with existing law which, of 
course, is the result of this act anyway. 
It is not at all clear to me what will be 
repealed and I think it is equally clear 
that there are provisions of law which we 
do not want to repeal. I have in mind, 
for instance, the provisions of the statute 
governing the secrecy of atomic energy 
development information. Section 3 of 
this joint resolution would Fave the effect 
of repealing the protection now accorded 
against disclosure of atomic energy se- 
crets. 

There are other forms of information 
which the executive departments receive 
that are presently protected by express 
statutory provision. It may apply to in- 
formation received by the Census Bureau, 
for instance, possibly some information 
received by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as well as others. I do not 
know all of them, but now we propose to 
blindly repeal sections we do not know 
anything about and that we do not want 
to repeal perhaps. 

I offer this general amendment to pro- 
tect from repeal statutes that expressly 
provide for secrecy in particular cases 
and I hope the amendment will be ac- 
cepted by the committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CovupeErT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not participated in the debate on 
this measure because important official 
proceedings elsewhere called for my at- 
tendance during most of the time when 
this measure was being considered by the 
House. However, I feel that I must ex- 
press by views on it for the record. I 
am constrained to vote against the pas- 
sage of this House joint resolution. I 
do not entertain much hope that it could 
be remedied by recommittal to the Com- 
mittee, but I am opposed to it in its pres- 
ent form. 

I listened with great interest to the 
logical and persuasive argument of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BakeE- 
WELL] who offered an amendment that 
the provisions of this enactment should 
not extend to Cabinet officers. However, 
his amendment was voted down. I cer- 
tainly feel that this legislation, even if it 
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were thought necessary, is going too far 
when it applies to the members df the 
President’s Cabinet. 

The most fundamental feature of our 
constitutional Government is the tri- 
partite division into the three equal and 
coordinate departments: namely, the 
legislative department, the executive de- 
partment, and the judicial department, 
as provided for in the first three articles 
of the Constitution. While we have a 
system of checks and balances provided 
for in the Constitution, each department 
being somewhat limited by the control of 
it by the other two, I feel that that deli- 
cate balance established by the founding 
fathers would be seriously modified and 
thrown out of balance, or at least would 
tend to be thrown out of balance, by the 
enactment of the provision now before 
us. For that reason, I am constrained to 
vote against it. 

After each war in recent American his- 
tory, during which time the legislative 
department has necessarily been some- 
what subordinated to the executive de- 
partment, it seems there has been an in- 
evitable reaction and the legislative de- 
partment has retrieved some of the pow- 
ers which it lost to the executive depart- 
ment during the period of the emergency. 
Perhaps that is as it should be that the 
fundamental balance might be restored. 
However, human nature being what it is, 
our past experience after each war has 
been that the legislative department not 
only quickly retrieved the delegated war- 
time powers which the executive depart- 
ment exercised during’ the emergency, 
but usually has gone further than merely 
to restore the balance. 

The legislative department has some- 
times in a vindictive spirit regained ‘its 
prominence and powers and subordinated 
the executive department to a corre- 
sponding degree. I think I see the same 
thing happening now as it happened after 
the First World War, and as it happened 
after the Civil War. It is a question in 
my mind how much this conflict between 
the two great departments is for the good 
of the country, and how much of it will 
result in harm. To my mind, the passage 
of House Joint Resolution 342 would go 
too far and be harmful. There is no 
question in my mind but it contains 
dangerous possibilities which might even 
be probabilities. 

It is not chiefly because I am a Demo- 
crat and of the same party as the present 
Executive administration, and that this 
enactment, if passed, will be passed by a 
Republican Congress, that I am in op- 
position. I do not hold a brief for all of 
the acts of the Democratic administra- 
tion during the recent momentous years 
while I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress. I have no desire to shield any 
wrong-doing in the administrative de- 
partments during the recent war or since. 
I say let investigations be made and ques- 
tionable acts be revealed to the public 
under present law. But I think existing 
law is ample without the enactment of 
this dangerous resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion House Joint Resolution 342, direct- 
ing all executive departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to make 
available to any and all standing, special 
or select committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate infor- 
mation which may be deemed necessary 
to enable them to properly perform the 
duties delegated to them by the Con- 
gress, pursuant to House Resolution 575, 
he reported the joint resolution back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
being opposed to the resolution, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McCormack moves that the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 145, nays 217, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—145 


Eberharter 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Foote 
Forand 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Hobbs 
Holifield 
Huber O’Brien 
Isacson O'Toole 
Jackson, Wash. Pace 
Jenkins, Ohio Passman 
Jones, Ala. Patman 
Jones, N.C. Peden 
Karsten, Mo. Philbin 
Kelley Pickett 
Kennedy Poage 
Keogh Preston 
Kerr Price, Fla. 
Kilday Price, Dl, 


Abbitt 

Albert 

Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 


King 
Lanham 
Larcade 


Lea 

Lesinski 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMillan, 8. C. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Conn. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morton 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn, 
Norblad 
Norton 


Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chapman 
Cheif 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Crosser 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Durham 
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Priest 
Rains 
Rayburn 
Redden 
Regan 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 


Allen, Calif. 

Allen, Ill, 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Banta - 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Busbey 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chadwick 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfiela 
Church 
Clason 
Coffin 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Corbett 
Cotton 

Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Ga, 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Devitt 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Enge), Mich. 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Puller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette’ 


Abernethy 


Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Smathers 
Smith, Va. 
Somers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex, 


NAYS—217 


Gillie 

Goff 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y¥. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 

Hale 

Hall, 
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Thompson 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Worley 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Muhlenberg 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 
Nodar 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Owens 


Edwin Arthur Patterson 


‘ull 
Jackson, Calif. 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Keating 
Keefe ~ 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lodge 
Love 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Il. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 


Dirksen 


Anderson, Calif. Donohue 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Battle 
Bell 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Coudert 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill. 
D’Ewart 


Dorn 

Engle, Calif. 
Fisher 
Gallagher 
Gore 

Griffiths 
Harris 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Johnson, Okla, 
Johnson, Tex. 


Peterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Potter 
Potts 
Poulson 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reed, Iil. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 
Reeves 
Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Robertson 
kwell 
gers, Mass, 
Rohrbough 
Ross 


Russell 
Sadlak 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Short 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa, 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
Vail 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


NOT VOTING—69 


Kearney 
Kearns 

Kee 
Kefauver 
Kirwan 
Klein 

Lane 

Lewis, Ky. 
Lichtenwalter 
Lusk 

Lyle 

Meade, Md. 
Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell 
Morrison 
Norrell 
Pfeifer 


Phillips, Tenn. Sikes 

Ploeser Smith, Ohio 
Plumley Stigler 
Powell Stratton 

St. George Taylor 
Scoblick Thomas, N. J. 
Sheppard Trimble 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs:. 

On this vote: 


Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Whitaker for, with Mr. Welch against. 

Mr. Gore for, with Mr. Thomas of New Jer- 
sey against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Hartley against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Kearns against. 

Mr. Engle of California for, with Mr. Gal- 
lagher against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, 
Coudert against. 

Mr. Abernethy for, with Mr. Lichtenwalter 
against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, 
D’Ewart against. 

Mr. Harris for, with Mr. Jennings against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Plumley against. 

Mr. Kee for, with Mr. Clippinger against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Mitchell against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mrs. St. George against, 

Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Scoblick against. 

Mr. Hedrick for, with Mr. Stratton against. 

Mr. Kefauver for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Kearney against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Bramblett with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Phillips of Tennessee with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr. Johnson of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Griffiths with Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. H. Carl Andersen with Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Dirksen with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. August H. Andresen with Mr. Hébert. 


Mr. Sairu of Virginia changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 219, nays, 142, not voting 70, 
as follows: 


Welch 
West 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Winstead 


with Mr. 


with Mr, 


[Roll No. 64] 
YEAS—219 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 


Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Elliott 

Ellis - 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Fuller 
Pulton 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 

Goff 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. ¥. 
Gwynne, Iowa 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 


Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 


Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo, 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 

Buffett 
Burke 


Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 


Lodge 
ve 
McConnell 


Edwin Arthur McCowen 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Jackson, Calif, 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 
Keating 
Keefe 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Latham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 


Abbitt 
Albert 
Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bland 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 


-Courtney 


Crosser 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Foote 
Forand 
Garmatz 


McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Muhlenberg 


.Mundt 


Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 
Nodar 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Owens 
Patterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Potter 
Potts 
Poulson 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 
Reeves 
Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Robertson 


NAYS—142 


Gary 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Heffernan 
Hobbs 
Holifield 
Huber 
Isacson 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

Kerr 

Kilday 

King 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMillan, 8. C. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Conn, 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
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Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Short 
Simpson, Ml. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
Vail 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


Morton 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norblad 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Toole 
Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Peden 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Dl. 
Priest 

Rains 
Rayburn 
Redden 
Regan 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Smathers 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Somers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex, 
Worley 


NOT VOTING—70 


Abernethy 


Bramblett 


Anderson, Calif. Bulwinkle 


Andrews, N, ¥. 
Battle 

Bell 

Boykin 


Butler 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 


Coudert 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Ill, 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Donohue 
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Dorn Kee Plumley 
Engle, Calif. Kefauver Powell 
Fernandez Kirwan St. George 
Fisher Klein Scoblick 
Gallagher Lane Sheppard 
Gore Lichtenwalter Sikes 
Griffiths Lusk Stigler 
Harris Lyle Stratton 
Hartley Meade, Md. Taylor 
Hébert Miller, Calif. Thomas, N. J, 
Hedrick Mitchell Trimble 
Hendricks Morrison Welch 
Jarman Multer West 
Jennings Norrell Whitaker 
Jchnson, Okla. Peterson Whitten 
Johnson, Tex. Pfeifer Winstead 
Kearney Phillips, Tenn. 

Kearns Ploeser 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Klein against. 

Mr. Welch for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Gore against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Donohue against. 

Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Engle of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Lichtenwalter for, with Mr. Abernethy 
against. 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 
Kirwan against. 

Mr. D’Ewart for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Jennings for, with Mr. Harris against. 

Mr. Plumley for, with Mr. Whitten against, 

Mr. Clippinger for, with Mr, Kee against. 

Mr. Mitchell for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Scoblick for, with Mr. Norrell against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Hedrick against, 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Kefauver against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Dorn against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Sheppard against, 

Mr. Andrews of New York for, with Mr. 
Winstead against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Griffiths with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Bramblett with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Phillips of Tennessee with Mr. Battle. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers of the House may have five legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the legislation 
just passed, House Joint Resolution 342. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagee- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 2287) entitled “An act to amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes.” 


REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST 
OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE ON AIR- 
MAIL SUBSIDY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, today, on be- 
half of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, I filed a report covering the 
subsidy paid to the air lines out of Post 
Office Department funds. This subsidy, 
it is estimated, amounts to between 
$15,000,000 and $17,000,000 annually. 

In fiscal year 1947, expenditures for 
handling air mail exceeded revenues by 
$30,342,275. It can be seen that the sub- 
sidy paid to the air lines out of postal 
funds has a direct effect upon the large 
postal deficit which will this year amount 
to $375,000,000. The findings of the 
committee point to the fact that condi- 
tions have developed in handling the air- 
mail subsidy from postal funds similar to 
those which existed when the merchant 
marine subsidy was paid by the Post Of- 
fice Department. As a result of abuses 
in the merchant marine subsidy, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was passed 
which provided that such subsidies as 
were given to the merchant marine would 
be separated from the postal funds and 
be paid pursuant to specific appropri- 
ations. A comparable change in the 
manner of subsidizing our air lines is 
needed. I should like to direct the at- 
tention of the House and particularly the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, to the recommendation that such 
subsidies as are necessary to carry out 
our air-line policies be made pursuant 
to direct appropriations and subject to 
the scrutiny of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress. The Post Office 
Department should no longer be an un- 
limited source of funds which can be 
drawn upon at will by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to carry out expensive ex- 
periments in our air-line pattern. 

One of the extravagant policies of the 
Department which was the basis for the 
committee arriving at its conclusions is 
the feeder-line program. A high per- 
centage of mail carried by feeder lines 
could be carried by trunk lines at a much 
reduced cost. The committee points 
out, for example, that Braniff and Pio- 
neer air lines serve the same area. 
Braniff in 9 months of 1947 received 
$325,247.52 for carrying 543,978 ton-miles 
of mail. Pioneer received $752,153.68 
for carrying 26,669 ton-miles of mail. 
In other words, Pioneer received more 
than twice as much money for carrying 
one-twentieth as much mail. 

In a recent order—May 11, 1948—the 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorized a 
lump-sum payment of $1,893,658 to the 
Southwest Airways which is a feeder line. 
Nine hundred thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars of this amount represented an addi- 
tion to mail pay already received. This 
payment is to cover the period December 
2, 1946, to March 31, 1948. During that 
period this line carried 45,031 ton-miles 
of mail. As a comparison, it is pointed 
out that a service rate carrier would have 
transported over 4,200,000 ton-miles for 
this amount of money. 

There is no relationship between the 
salaries paid officers of air lines and the 
size of their operation. For example, 
in a recent year one air line paid $50,000 
in officers’ salaries and at the same time 
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was operating only two planes. Also at 

time, more than 30 percent of this 
air line’s operating revenue was derived 
from air-mail pay. 

Another air line operating only three 
planes paid its officers, in the same year, 
over $40,000. This air line was also re- 
ceiving more than 30 percent of its rev- 
enue from air-mail pay. 

Under the policy of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to grant air-mail pay based 
on need rather than services performed, 
the Department has been called upon to 
pay excessive costs for carrying mail. 
Factors in these high costs are the high 
salaries of officers, stock warrants, and 
options given to officers, together with 
losses from poor management and over- 
expansion. In this report, the commit- 
tee points out that when an industry is 
subsidized, a-closer control of the cap- 
ital structure is necessary than with an 
unsubsidized industry, because in the 
final analysis a portion of these expendi- 
tures are from Federal funds. 

Recent actions by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board point toward an even greater 
diversion of postal funds to make up for 
the bad guesses of the air lines and the 
Board. Five million dollars annually has 
just been granted in increases to the 
service rate carriers. Four of the five 
carriers will receive this increase retro- 
actively to January 1, 1948. The other 
receives it beginning May 19, 1948. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the cornerstones 
of representative government is that 
Government funds may be spent. only 
pursuant to appropriations. In the pres- 
ent Civil Aeronautics Board set-up we 
are permitting the spending of funds be- 
fore approval of appropriations, and are 
giving our tacit consent to the questioned 
practice of deficiency appropriations. 
Also, by failing to separate the subsidy 
from air-mail pay we are keeping an iron 
curtain between the people and the 
amount spent on our aviation policy. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected that a rule will be called up to- 
morrow when we meet at 11 and that 
general debate on the so-called Mundt 
bill, H. R. 5852, will be concluded to- 
morrow. If that is accomplished, it is 
our plan to adjourn until Monday. 

Monday, of course, has been designated 
as the day for the holding of memorial 
services for deceased Members. That 
is all that will be taken up on Monday. 

On Tuesday we propose to call both 
the Private and Consent Calendars, after 
which we will begin reading the Mundt 
bill, H. R. 5852, for amendment. 
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INTERSTATE COMPACT KILLED 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the history of our Nation 
an interstate compact has been killed. 

The Southern Governors Conference 
entered into a compact for regional edu- 
cation within the area of the participat- 
ing States, without expense to the Na- 
tional Government. Appropriate reso- 
lutions, seeking the consent of Congress, 
as required by the Constitution of the 
United States, were duly introduced in 
both Houses of Congress. 

The House of Representatives, by a 
record vote of 236 to 45, passed House 
Joint Resolution 334, giving its consent 
to that compact on May 4, 1948. 

The House is to be congratulated. 

Today by 4 vote of 38 to 37, that com- 
pact was killed. One hundred and one 
of 102 compacts have been granted the 
consent of Congress. 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Ways and 
Means Committee may have permission 
to sit tomorrow until 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REEVES asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorpD 
and include a summary of certain vet- 
erans’ laws and a statement concerning 
the DAV. 


H. R, 6446 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
6446, previously referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, be rereferred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ISACSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech by Rabbi Dr. Jacob Hochman. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the REecorp. 


CORRECTION OF ENROLLED BILL 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Res- 
olution 200. : 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H. R. 3350, an act relating 
to the rules for the prevention of collisions 
on certain inland waters of the United States 
and on the western rivers, and for other 
purposes, the Clerk of the House is author- 
ized and directed to make the following 
corrections: 

Strike out in lines 5 and 9, page 12 of the 
engrossed bill, the words “Secretary of War” 
and insert “Secretary of the Army.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permisison to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a magazine article. 

‘Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 


BERMUDA PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


House or ASSEMBLY, 
Bermuda, April 7, 1948. 
The Hon. JosepH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER MARTIN: As Speaker of 
the House of Assembly of the Parliament of 
Bermuda and joint president of the Bermuda 
banch of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, I am writing to you to extend an in- 
vitation for four Members of your House of 
Representatives to visit Bermuda for a period 
of about 10 days from November 15, next. 

During that time the Bermuda branch, in 
cooperation with the branch of the associa- 
tion in the Parliament of the United King- 
dom, and with the British-American par- 
liamentary group, will be entertained in the 
colony delegations of members of all parties 
from the Parliaments of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australian Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and 
possibly also representatives from the Par- 
liaments of India and Pakistan. 

The Bermuda branch of the association 
were delighted to have the privilege of ar- 
ranging the parliamentary gathering in Ber- 
muda in 1946, when a delegation from both 
Houses of the Congress took part in an in- 
formal conference at Hamilton with repre- 
sentatives of the Parliaments of the British 
Commonwealth. If this invitation for No- 
vember next is accepted, it is proposed to 
provide opportunities during the visit for 
similar informal conferences at which mat- 
ters of common interest may be discussed. 

The members of the Parliament of Ber- 
muda were interested to hear that it was 
intended to hold a parliamentary conference 
in Bahamas in December last, but that for 
various reasons this conference had to be 
postponed. It was hoped at that time that 
the conference might be transferred to Ber- 
muda and suggestions were made to that 
effect, but unfortunately sufficient time was 
not available for the transference to be ef- 


fected. While any delegation from your 
- House will of course be most welcome, it is 
naturally hoped that those Members who 
were chosen to go to the Bahamas may be able 
to attend as the delegates to the conference 
in November. 
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I take the opportunity of extending to you 
personally my most cordial greeting and an 
expression of deep admiration and respect. 

Yours sincerely. 
REGINALD CONYERS 
(The Honorable Sir Reginald Conyers, 
CBE, Speaker, House of Assembly, 
and Joint President of the Bermuda 
Branch of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association). 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
@ resolution (H. Con. Res. 201) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Senate 
and the House of Representatives hereby ac- 
cept the invitations tendered by the Speaker 
of the House of Assembly of Bermuda and 
joint president of the Bermuda branch of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association to 
have four Members of the Senate and four 
Members of the House of Representatives 
attend a meeting of the Empire Parliamen- 
tary Association to be held in Bermuda be- 
ginning November 15, 1948. The President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives are author- 
ized to appoint the Members of the Senate 
and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, to attend such meet- 
ing, and are further authorized to designate 
the chairmen of the delegations from each of 
the Houses. The expenses incurred by the 
members of the delegations appointed for 
the purpose of attending such meeting, which 
shall not exceed $5,000 for each of the dele- 
gations, shall be reimbursed to them from 
the contingent fund of the House of which 
they are Members, upon submission of 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
delegation of which they are members. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
48, Eightieth Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the Joint Commit- 
tee to Make the Necessary Arrangements 
for the Inauguration of the President- 
Elect of the United States on the 20th 
day of January 1949 the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Mr. Hat- 
LECK, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. McCormack. 


VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD HOUSING BILL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, since September 1947, the num- 
ber of GI home-loan applications have 
dropped 43 percent. This does not indi- 
cate for a moment that our former serv- 
icemen do not want homes. It simply 
means that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find lending institutions which 
are willing and able to provide mortgages 
at the prescribed GI rate of 4 percent. 

To aid in solving the housing problem 
and to meet the situation I have de- 
scribed, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has reported H. R. 4488, Veterans’ 
Homestead Housing Act, an amendment 
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to the GI bill, introduced by me and 29 
other Members of Congress at the re- 
quest of the American Legion. Among 
other things, it would assure our veterans 
necessary funds for the purchase and 
construction of homes and provide a sec- 
ondary market. This latter feature is 
expected to give more incentive for lend- 
ing institutions to invest in GI mortgages. 

To meet the need for funds for GI 
loans, the veterans’ homestead bill which 
is now pending on the Union Calendar 
would make $750,000,000 available an- 
nually for 5 years’for use by the Home 
Loan Bank Board to make investments 
in savings banks, cooperative banks, 
building and loan associations, and other 
organizations so as to provide the neces- 
sary financing. In distributing these 
funds preference would be given to those 
institutions willing to make 100 percent 
loans on a general individual limitation 
of $9,000 or not more than $10,000. I 
believe that these and other provisions 
will do much toward providing the badly 
needed homes for our veterans. The bill 
which was unanimously reported out of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
many endorsements both by veterans 
and by Government departments and by 
businessmen. It is self-liquidating and 
will insure a reasonably low rate of in- 
terest to the veterans. I have asked the 
Rules Committee for a rule. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Lane (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Foranp, for the balance of the 
week, to attend as a member of the Board 
of Visitors to the Coast Guard Academy. 

To Mr. MILLER of Maryland, for 3 days, 
on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3505. An act authorizing an appro- 
priation for investigating the oyster beds 
damaged or destroyed by the intrusion of 
fresh water and the blockage of natural 
passages west of the Mississippi River in the 
vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou Severin, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the opening 
of the Bonnet Carre spillway, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 4892. An act to amend the act of 
July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 
219 of the 80th Cong.). 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2287. An act to amend the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


eADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 14, 
1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1551. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a volume con- 
taining the acts of the fourth and fifth spe- 
cial sessions of the Sixteenth Legislature of 
Puerto Rico, June 23 to July 5 and November 
24 to 29, 1947; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

1552. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1949 in the amount of $2,434,441,000 
for the National Military Establishment (H. 
Doc. No. 652); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1723. An act to amend the acts au- 
thorizing the courses of instruction at the 
United States Naval Academy and the 
United States Military Academy to be given 
to a limited number of persons from the 
American Republics so as to permit such 
courses of instruction to be given to Cana- 
dians; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1951). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1571. An act to promote the nation- 
al defense by increasing the membership of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1952). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6441. A bill to create the 
Board of Postal Rates and Fees in the Post 
Office Department; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1957). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Report on air subsidy; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1958). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 188. An act for the relief of 
Dionisio R. Trevino; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1953). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 511. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Gamboa Giocoechea; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1954). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.1451. An act for the relief of Per- 
fecto M. Biason and Joan Biason; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1955). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo 
Hamermann; without amendment (Rept. No. 


1956). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands was discharged 
from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6446) to grant a certain parcel of land 
in St. Louis County, Minn., to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 6546. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to permit nationals of other nations 
to receive instruction and training in schools, 
training establishments, ships, units, and 
other installations maintained or adminis- 
tered by Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Navy, the Department of 
the Air Force, or the United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

H. R. 6547. A bill to provide for the mo- 
bilization of the scientific resources and 
knowledge of the United States for the pur- 
pose of seeking the causes and cure of heart 
disease and related blood diseases; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 6548. A bill to place an import duty 
on cotton and remove existing cotton import 
quotas; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O’HARA: 

H. R. 6549. A bill to provide retirement pay 
and other benefits to certain disabled vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer Re- 
bellion; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H.R. 6550. A bill to provide that all em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Canteen Service shall 
be paid from funds of the Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 6551. A bill to provide a revolving 
fund for the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities and raw materials to be processed 
in occupied areas and sold; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHAFER (by request): 

H.R. 6552. A bill to amend section 1700 
(e) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 6553. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due to and render judgment upon 
the claims of the employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to protect the United 
States against un-American and subversive 
totalitarian activities; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 6555. A bill to relax, in certain cases, 
the standards for the admission of veterans 
to the bar of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 6556. A bill to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 

urposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

earts. 
By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R. 6557. A bill to amend the act ap- 

proved May 17, 1926, as amended by Public 
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Law 439, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved 
September 27, 1944, which defines line of 
duty and misconduct for pension and com- 


pensation purposes; to the Committee on ~ 


Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. J. Res. 401. Joint resolution to continue 
until December 31, 1953, the authority of the 
United States Maritime Commission to make 
provision for certain ocean transportation 
services to, from, and within Alaska; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution to exempt 
from levy of admissions tax the International 
Air Exposition and the Golden Anniversary 
Educational Exposition, being produced by 
the city of New York through the Mayor’s 
Committee for the Commemoration of the 
Golden Anniversary of the City of New York; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

» By Mr. COMBS: 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint committee to formulate rules 
with respect to the powers, duties, and pro- 
cedures of investigating committees of either 
House of Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. Con. Res. 199. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the report (H. Rept. No. 1920) on the Com- 
munist Party of the United States as an ad- 
vocate of overthrow of government by force 
and violence; to the Committee on House 
Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARROLL: « 

H. R. 6558. A bill for the relief of Harry B. 
Landers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6559. A bill conferring United States 
citizenship posthumously upon Vaso B. Ben- 
derach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 6560. A bill for the relief of the form- 
er shareholders of the Goshen Veneer Co., an 
Indiana corporation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H.R. 6561. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
John Rybczyk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 6562. A bill for the relief of James G. 

Smyth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6563. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Wyshoff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred‘as follows: 


1913. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of postal employees, their friends and rela- 
tives, of the Wilmington post office, Wilming- 
ton, Del., containing 181 signatures and urg- 
ing prompt favorable action by the Congress 
on the salary-increase bill for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1914. By Mr. HART: Memorial of the State 
of New Jersey, urging the Congress of the 
United States to adopt legislation amending 
the Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1915. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of members of Shopiere Congregational 
Church, Shopiere, Wis., in opposition to uni- 
versal military training and conscription; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

1916. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Muhel 
Nassiff and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to in- 
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creasing wages for Federal workers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1917. Also, petition of Mrs. A. Dework and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1918. Also, petition of M. Simon and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. _ 

1919. Also, petition of Rise Wortman and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “‘The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1920. Also, petition of Judeth Liebimen 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1921. Also, petition of Edith Wise and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of the 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act’”’; to the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

1922. Also, petition of Matilde Monteregro 
and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the defeat 
of legislation titled “The Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1923. Also, petition of Ann Dunbar Wil- 
liams and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to protest- 
ing the Mundt-Nixon bill; tq the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

1924. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1925. Also, petition of Bertha Gillman and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to enactment into 
law House Joint Resolution 343 which lifts 
the arms embargo to Palestine Jewry; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1926. Also, petition of American Labor 
Party—First Assembly, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to the 
defeat of legislation titled ‘“‘The Subversive 
Activities Control Act”; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1927. Also, petition of Emily Ginsburg and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of leg- 
islation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 14, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) . 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, humbly we bow 
in prayer this day, feeling the deep loss 
of our Nation and the Senate in the call 
that has summoned our brother into that 
life where age shall not weary nor the 
years condemn. 

Knowing in whom he placed his trust, 
we know that his faith was well founded, 
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We pray for those who loved him best 
and will miss him most. May they have 
the comforting ministry of Him who 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes 
and is able to bind up broken hearts. 

So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

May our sympathies be warm and real, 
and in our great loss may we learn better 
how to love one another, through Him 
who has promised, Whosoever liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die. Because 
I live, ye shall live also. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHeERRy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 13, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A .inessage from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 342. Joint resolution directing all 
executive departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to make available to any 
and all standing, special, or select commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate information which may be deemed 
Necessary to enable them to properly per- 
form the duties delegated to them by the 
Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
corrections in the enrollment of H. R. 3350; 
and 

H. Con. Res. 201. Concurrent resolution ac- 
cepting the invitation to attend the meeting 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association in 
Bermuda. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2287. An act to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R.1308. An act for the relief of H. C. 
Biering; 

H.R. 4966. An act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and lease certain 
houses, apartments, and lands in Boulder 
City, Nev.; 

H.R. 5669. An act to provide for adjust- 
ment of irrigation charges on the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6067. An act authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract 
with the Northport irrigation district, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 

H.R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
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H. J. Res. 342. Joint resolution directing all 
executive departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to make available to any 
and all standing, special, or select commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate information which may be deemed 
necessary to enable them to properly perform 
the duties delegated to them by the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 201) accepting the invitation to at- 
tend the meeting of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association in Bermuda was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


NOMINATION OF JESS LARSON TO BE 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the Senate recessed last night it was in 
executive session. Because of a situation 
with which we are all familiar, which has 
arisen since the recess of the Senate yes- 
terday, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the order for today at 12 o’clock 
relative to the nomination of Jess Lar- 
son, of Oklahoma, to be War Assets Ad- 
ministrator be postponed to the same 
hour on Tuesday next, May 18, and that 
its consideration be then proceeded with 
in executive session under the same 
terms and conditions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 


that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of legislative business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
legislative business. 


DEATH OF SENATOR JOHN H. OVERTON 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret to announce the death of 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
JOHN Hoitmes OverTON. He died this 
morning at 5:50 in Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital. 

He was born 72 years ago at Marks- 
ville, La., then a small country village 
located in central Louisiana, only a few 
miles from the confluence of the Red and 
Mississippi Rivers, and in the path of 
Louisiana’s worst flood area. 

He graduated from Louisiana State 
University with the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and from Tulane University Law 
School with the degree of bachelor of 
laws. 

After a most brilliant career as one of 
Louisiana’s leading lawyers, he decided 
to enter politics. He was elected on May 
12, 1931, as Representative from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Loui- 
siana to fill the unexpired term of James 
B. Aswell. On November 8, 1932, he was 
elected to the United States Senate for 
the term ending January 3, 1939, and 
thereafter he was again elected for two 
additional terms. 

From early childhood he personally 
witnessed the ravages of floods from the 
overflow of the Red and Mississippi 
Rivers. It was natural, therefore, that 
in early life he resolved to devote his 
talents to flood control. However, it was 
not until he became a Member of this 
body that he could do effective work to- 
ward that end. 
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His chief efforts during his 16 years in 
the Senate were devoted to flood control 
and rivers and harbors improvements. 
Against odds which at times seemed un- 
surmountable Senator Overton, by his 
brilliant presentations on the subject, 
was responsible for the saving of count- 
less lives and many millions of dollars 
in property. 

It is ironical that he died on the very 
day the Senate was due to take up the 
civil functions bill of the Army, which 
he had sponsored in the Appropriations 
Committee, and it is significant that his 
last thoughts were directed toward the 
preparation of an outline on the subject 
which he intended to present. Because 
of his inability to participate personally 
in the debate on this momentous ques- 
tion, it was only yesterday that he re- 
quested me to read his prepared remarks 
when the bill was called up for action. 

I know of no more fitting tribute than 
to recite to the Senate the last para- 
graph from the remarks of the great man 
whom we all mourn, I read: 

No, Mr. President, the only objection to 
this bill is that it fails to meet fully and 
squarely the issue which faces us. We are 
the breadbasket of the world. We are the 
hope of the world. Unless we protect and 
husband our resources, unless we strengthen 
ourselves to meet the challenge, then all is 
lost. I know of no better way that we can 
meet these great responsibilities than by pro- 
tecting our industry and agriculture from 
the ravages of flood and by extending our de- 
fenses through improvement to our water- 
Ways and harbors. When we fail to meet 
this responsibility by hiding behind a cloak 
of economy, we deny our faith in a great 
America. 


These were the last official thoughts 
of my distinguished friend and colleague. 
They mean much to the cause for which 
he was fighting. Thus, even in death 
shall his wise counsel and advice and 
influence shape the great work to which 
he devoted his manifold talents. 

Louisiana has lost a distinguished son. 
The Nation has lost a valiant leader. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. President, I was informed a few 
minutes ago that I would be a member of 
the committee to accompany the funeral 
train to Louisiana. I do not know when 
the Senate will take up H. R. 5524, the 
civil functions War Department appro- 
priation bill. In the event this bill shall 
be taken up during my absence, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
prepared by my distinguished colleague 
in connection therewith, which he re- 
quested me to read, be read from the desk 
by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
this time I send to the desk a resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 235), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JoHN H. 
Overton, late a Senator from the State of 
Louisiana. 

Resolved, That a committee of 23 Senators 
be appointed by the President pro tempore 
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of the Senate to take order for superintend- 
ing the funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I know 
that what I have done this morning has 
violated the rules of the Senate, but I ask 
that they may be suspended. The 
bouquet of gladiolus on the desk of our 
former colleague was on my desk in my 
office, and as I started to the Senate this 
morning they seemed so symbolic of the 
sturdiness and the strength of JoHN 
Overton and his character that I 
brought them to the Senate to place 
them on his desk. I am aware, as I 
have said, that it is contrary to the rules 
of the Senate, and I ask their suspension 
and the privilege of doing what I have 
done, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have a 
very strong sense of personal grief in the 
death of Senator OvEerToN. It so hap- 
pened that although we disagreed on 
many political questions, we were very 
good friends. I worked with him here, 
and when I was in Louisiana during 
Army maneuvers in 1941 I was a guest 
in his lovely house, and came to see him 
as the affectionate family man he was. 

If I were to enumerate a few of Sena- 
tor OvEertTon’s traits, I would say that 
loyalty to his friends, affection for his 
family, and deep feeling for his country, 
were fundamental in his being. 

He was a man of real brilliance, of 
very considerable ability. He was an 
ornament to the Senate. 

I extend my profound sympathy to 
the members of his family, and I hope 
that they will derive the real strength 
and comfort to which they are entitled 
from the pride which must be theirs in 
all that he was and all that he did for 
his fellow men. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
news of the death of Jonn H. Overton 
overwhelms me with a sense of deep 
personal loss. The State of Louisiana 
has indeed lost one of its ablest sons, 
and the Nation has lost a wise, patriotic 
public servant. 

JOHN OVERTON was a kindly, gracious 
gentleman, a gentleman of the old school. 
He was of the type that is fast disappear- 
ing, to the great loss of our Nation and 
our civilization. He respected the rights 
of all men, and he demanded respect for 
his rights. 

JOHN OVERTON was truly a Jacksonian 
Democrat, both by instinct and inheri- 
tance. No one has ever read any life or 
biography of Old Hickory without be- 
ing impressed by the frequency with 
which the name of Overton occurs 
among the intimates of that great 
American. JOHN OVERTON inherited the 
strength of character and the devotion to 
principle and conviction which made his 
forebears great men and placed them in 
the forefront among the builders of the 
Nation. 

JOHN OVERTON was a gallant fighting 
man. I never saw him take counsel of 
his fears nor overawed by odds. I 
never saw him take an unfair advan- 
tage of an opponent, even if that ad- 
vantage was open to him. He was a 
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master of forensics but always courteous 
to his adversaries. 

As has been well said, he had the 
greatest knowledge of the matters in- 
volved in flood control and in rivers- 
and-harbors legislation of any man in 
the Congress of the United States. He 
was an advocate of those public works, 
not in a narrow, local sense, not in the 
sense of the pork barrel. I have heard 
him in committee vigorously urge proj- 
ects which were located in States that 
were far removed from Louisiana. He 
had truly a national grasp of that prob- 
lem. He was a statesman with a na- 
tional vision. 

I am sure that all Senators share the 
feeling of personal loss that comes with 
the knowledge we shall not see him here 
again. I know that the Nation has suf- 
fered a great loss in his passing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
cannot express in feeble words the pro- 
found sorrow I feel in the loss of our be- 
loved colleague and eminent statesman 
from the State of Louisiana. 

It has been my privilege since being a 
Member of the Senate to enjoy a very 
close association with him and to serve 
with him on two important committees 
where we were engaged in developing a 
program of legislation in which we were 
vitally interested and which is of much 
importance to the progress of our sec- 
tion of the Nation. Since he had a keen 
insight into that character of ‘egislation 
I immediately found in him an experi- 
enced counselor who was able to give ef- 
fective guidance to my own efforts in 
this particular program and service to 
my own people. 

I shall not only miss him because of 
the warm personal friendship that de- 
veloped between us, but because I know 
that I have lost the source of able assist- 
ance in legislation in which I am so 
keenly interested. 

JOHN H. Overton truly, faithfully, and 
ably represented in the Congress a great 
State and a great people in accordance 
with the finest traditions. He was more 
than a Senator from the State of Louisi- 
ana. He was a real servant to all the 
people of our Nation. He was devoted 
to the noble ideals of our democracy and 
to human liberty. He stood firm and 
steadfast as the Rock of Gibraltar in 
defense of these ideals and the principles 
upon which our Government is founded, 
and fought valiantly against every as- 
sault made upon our system of govern- 
ment. He was a champion of true prog- 
ress, and worked constantly for the de- 
velopment and the improvement of our 
rivers, our streams, Our waterways and 
the other great natural resources of our 
Nation, 

Not only has the Southwest area prof- 
ited and progressed by reason of his un- 
tiring efforts, his work and leadership 
in this important field of national legis- 
lation, but the entire Nation has greatly 
benefited thereby. 

There are many monuments of river 
and harbor improvements already erect- 
ed which stand as a tribute to him and to 
his memory. These improvements have 
added immeasurably to the strength and 
power of the Nation he so dearly loved 
and in whose service he has given his 
life. 
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I express my profound and deepest 
sympathy, Mr, President, to his family, 
and I close with this sentiment: 

May God give us men, more men in the 
United States Senate, whose character, 
courage, quality of service, stature, and 
capacity can compare with those of our 
departed colleague. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
know of no person whose passing from 
the Senate could cause a greater feeling 
of sadness than the passing of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

He was the one character in the Senate 
of whom the word “beloved” can be used 
in its truest and highest sense. JOHN 
OVERTON was revered because of his lofty 
character, he was admired because of his 
mental ability; but he was beloved on 
both sides of the aisle because of his 
great human qualities. 

Humanity and humanness were so 
pronounced and outstanding in the char- 
acter of JoHN OVERTON that these quali- 
ties perhaps transcended the other ele- 
ments of his greatness, which was mark- 
ed by one of the finest judicial and cul- 
tured minds of the country. He was a 
student of the law and the classics. He 
was perhaps the greatest classical student 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, JOHN OVERTON Was a 
man of the very highest integrity. 
Throughout his whole life he was noted 
for honor, honesty, candor and his firm 
stand for right and justice. His influ- 
ence in Louisiana and the Nation was 
wide and wholesome. He stood for de- 
cency in politics and Government. 

JOHN OVERTON’S Memory was phe- 
nomenal. It was a well from which he 
constantly drew without ever finding the 
bottom of its richness. In these attri- 
butes he was perhaps one of the last 
remaining symbols of the old South from 
which he derived his greatest inspiration 
and whose culture contributed so much 
to his greatness. 

JOHN OVERTON was proud of the South; 
he was one of its great noblemen, and 
symbolized its perfection as much as any 
man that region has ever sent to this 
body. 


Six years ago when I came to the Sen-- 


ate, I was struck by his legal ability, his 
statesmanship, and great intelligence. 
He possessed one of the most analytical 
and one of the keenest minds I have ever 
seen. Mr. President, it was a privilege 
to be associated with a man of such great 
mentality and great integrity. In his 
passing the Nation has lost one of her 
great men. 

I know that I speak for the entire Sen- 
ate, my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle, when I state that the Senate will 
not be the same without his presence. An 
American landmark is gone. As he goes 
to his reward, let us all say: God bless his 
memory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
passing of no Senator in the long time 
I have been a Member of this body has 
caused me greater grief than the pass- 
ing of my warm and devoted friend 
JOHN OVERTON. 

I did not know Senator OVERTON be- 
fore he came to the Senate, but after 
he came and I learned to know him he 
was probably as intimate a friend as I 
ever had in this body. 
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Mr. President, I think JoHN OVERTON 
was one of the noblest characters I ever 
knew in my life. He was one of the most 
straightforward, upright and honest of 
men, and one of the most honorable men 
I ever knew. I never knew him to ex- 
press a dishonorable thought or do a 
dishonorable act. He was the soul of 
honesty; courteous to a degree and most, 
delightful and pleasing to those he came 
in contact with in this body. 

JOHN OVERTON’S life was an open book. 
His treatment of his brother Senators 
and his kindness and consideration for 
all constituted one of the finest traits in 
his lovable and attractive character. I 
loved him as a friend. 

JOHN OVERTON made a great record 
here as a legislator. He believed in 
building. up, never in tearing down. He 
was a member of the old Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and was devoted to 
the building up of the rivers and harbors 
of our country. It was one of his princi- 
pal activities as a legislator. 

He was a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and took a great part 
in its activities. As we all know, that 
is a very busy committee and he was one 
of the most active men on it. In every 
transaction and on every question he 
stood square for the right. He had the 
esteem and affection of every man on 
the committee as I remember. 

I knew him intimately. I served on 
the Appropriations Committee during 
all the years he was a member of that 
committee. I have tried to think today 
since I heard the sad news of his passing 
early this morning of any difference we 
ever had on that committee or on legis- 
lation generally. So far as I can now 
recall, I do not believe that we ever had 
a serious difference. 

He was a model of patriotism. He 
loved liberty. He loved humankind and 
he will live in the memory of all who 
knew him. 

I never knew an abler,.a finer, or a 
more splendid gentleman in all my life. 
I shall respect and esteem his memory 
as long as I shall live. I am deeply 
grieved at his passing. 

I want to extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his wife and children. The 
State of Louisiana has lost a great citi- 
zen and our common country has lost a 
great Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been inexpressibly touched in 
its deepest feelings by the death of our 
beloved colleague Senator Overton, of 
Louisiana. 

It was my privilege to know him with 
a fair degree of intimacy since he first 
became a Member of this body. I was 
profoundly impressed by his great legal 
ability and his thorough understanding 
of the fundamentals of government and 
democracy. He was a student of the 
Constitution. His forebears were inti- 
mately associated with national affairs 
in the very formative period of the Re- 
public, and participated in the determi- 
nation of the many vital issues which 
touched the life of the Nation. 

He was a man of great personal charm 
and warmth of friendship. He was a 
man of the highest integrity and un- 
blemished honor. I could say more, Mr. 
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President, but it would be only adding 
words to other words. 

The -State of Louisiana has suffered 
the loss of one of her greatest sons. The 
Senate and the Nation have sustained an 
irreparable loss. Personally I feel a deep 
and abiding grief that he should have 
been taken from the circle in which he 
served with such great distinction and 
ability. 

When I speak of ability, I mean what 
I say. He was one of the ablest men 
with whom it has been my pleasure to be 
associated in the United States Senate. 
He was a modest man. He was not al- 
ways pushing his personality into ques- 
tions; but whenever he directed his at- 
tention to a problem before the Senate 
he gave it an exhaustive treatment and 
illuminated it by the intelligence of his 
great mind. : 

I deeply sympathize with his family. 
They have, of course, suffered an afflic- 
tion which no tongue can express. I 
deeply grieve at his passing. His mem- 
ory will stand out as a monument, not of 
marble, not of stone, but an imperish- 
able monument to his integrity, to his 
lofty concepts of the functions of gov- 
ernment, to the great traditions of the 
Republic, and to his outstanding ability 
and grasp of the things which are so 
vital in American life. 

I pay my tribute of love and affection 
to the memory of JoHN H. OvERTON, of 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure that we all are depressed by a sense 
of inadequacy, if not futility, when one 
of our colleagues joins the innumerable 
caravan in its journey to that mysterious 
realm from which no traveler has ever 
returned. Nevertheless, we would not 
wish that an opportunity go ungrasped, 
in our feeble way, to express our appre- 
ciation of the character and services of 
one so outstanding as JoHN Overton, of 
Louisiana. ‘ 

I counted him one of my warmest per- 
sonal friends. It was a friendship in 
which I took pride and by reason of 
which I felt greatly honored. When he 
first came to the Senate, it fell to my 
lot to render to him what I thought was 
a routine service to a new Member of 
the Senate. I forgot about it, but he 
never did, and he never allowed me to 
forget it. Too often we are reminded 
by others of what they have done for us, 
whether in public or private life. JOHN 
OVERTON was always reminding me of 
something Ihad doneforhim. He never 
allowed an opportunity to pass without 
expressing his appreciation. 

I agree with those who have charac- 
terized him as a man of outstanding 
ability, of unusual legal attainments, 
and of a literary culture and moral fiber 
which we might well emulate. 

William E. Russell, once Governor of 
Massachusetts, I think, said that it is 
not difficult to make a living, but it is 
infinitely hard to make a life. In the 
case of JOHN OverTON, his outstanding 
ability as a lawyer made the process of 
making a mere living easy, but in the 
broader field of private and public life, 
as a public servant and as a man, JOHN 
OVERTON made a life in Louisiana, in the 
Senate, and in the appreciation of the 
American people. We sometimes de- 
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scribe a man’s character as a public 
servant, his character as an American 
citizen, his character as a man, as a 
human being. In all those categories 
JOHN OVERTON met the test. 

I have known since he came here his 
gracious and charming wife and his 
beautiful and vivacious daughters—a 
charming, lovely, typical American 
family circle. I appreciated them and 
now appreciate them no less than I 
appreciate him. My warmest sympathy 
and deepest affection go out to all of 
them and to all of his friends as I pay 
this sincere tribute to his memory, which 
we shall keep precious in our hearts. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay my tribute to the integrity, the abil- 
ity, the intelligence, and the earnestness 
of JoHN OverTON. The thing that always 
has impressed me about him has been the 
intensity of his convictions and his will- 
ingness to serve his convictions. ‘As has 
been said, he has been perhaps the fore- 
most legislator dealing with rivers and 
harbors and inland waterways in our 
country. I have had much contact with 
him upon those questions. I do not share 
all his philosophy in those directions, but 
I do pay my tribute to the faithfulness 
and earnestness and the ability and in- 
telligence with which he carried out his 
views. 

Only recently, Mr. President, Senator 
OvERTON and I were associated together 
on the question of dealing legislatively 
with the matter of daylight saving time. 
With me, that was a matter of conven- 
ience, to be settled as may be. JOHN 
OvERTON profoundly believed in his view 
about time and the use of time to the 
very depths of his soul, and he served 
that conviction. 

I brought to the Senate Chamber this 
morning the flowers which now are on 
his desk because I wished them to be 
symbolic of the vigor and earnestness 
and sturdy character of JoHN OVERTON. 
I am glad the Senate has permitted me 
to place those flowers on his desk. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I mourn the untimely passing 
of one of our most distinguished col- 
leagues. I shall always cherish the 
memory of the fact that I was privileged 
to serve in this body with him, even 
though it was but for a short time, and 
that I had the opportunity to know him. 
To see his brilliant mind operate was to 
admire his native ability. To see his 
big heart operate was to love him. I 
shall miss Senator Overton, but I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Texas who said that his spirit will live 
on in this body. His example in advo- 
cating what was high-minded, what was 
noble, what was patriotic, will not soon 
be forgotten. . 

Next week the mortal remains of Sen- 
ator OVERTON will be buried in the soil 
of his native State, but in the words of 
Pericles, “The whole earth is in the sep- 
ulcher of famous men and their story 
is not graven only on stone above their 
native earth, but lives on far away with- 
out visible symbol, woven into the stuff 
of other men’s lives. 

My sympathy goes out to his bereaved 
beloved ones. My sympathy goes out to 
a great State that has lost a public ser- 
vant of whom Louisiana and the whole 
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Nation are proud. But I also have a 
very deep feeling of personal loss which 
brings home to me the uncertainties in 
which all of us live in these hectic days. 
A few days on the floor of the Senate— 
active, vigorous, wrestling with great na- 
tional and international problems—and 
then we pull about us a cloak and lie 
down to pleasant dreams, 

It will not be necessary for Louisiana 
to erect a monument to Senator Over- 
Ton. His name is indelibly linked with 
monuments to the conservation of nat- 
ural resources erected throughout the 
Nation with his help. 

Careless of monument by the grave, he 
built it in the world—a monument by which 
men ‘might be taught to remember, not 
where he died but where he lived. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
word of the loss of Senator OvERTON 
came to me this morning, and brought 
to me a very deep feeling of personal 
sorrow, and it also brought to me a reali- 
zation of the loss to the Senate and to 
the country of a very great and out- 
standing statesman. 

Throughout the past several years 
that I have known him, I have grown to 
admire him very much for his high abil- 
ity and for his fine intellect, and, more 
than that, for that sterling attribute of 
character which we call fairness. He 
was gifted with an understanding and 
with wisdom seldom possessed. 

In the past year and a half it has been 
my privilege to serve on the Public Works 
Committee of this body, on which Sen- 
ator OveRTON was the ranking minority 
member. Often I sought his counsel and 
advice. His contributions to the work 
of that committee cannot be measured. 
The value of his work is beyond measure. 
His knowledge of the affairs with which 
that committee dealt added very much 
to the achievements of the committee 
and to the guidance of its members. 

Today I express my deep sympathy to 
the members of his family in their be- 
reavement, and to the people of the State 
of Louisiana, and to the Nation in the 
loss of a great man, a good man, and a 
distinguished and able leader in our na- 
tional life. 

His sound, clear advice will long guide 
his colleagues, and his courageous and 
wise service will be an inspiration to 
those who have served with him. Mem- 
ory of his life will be an enduring monu- 
ment to his good works. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have suffered a real personal loss in the 
death of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Iknew him well. I 
had the privilege of serving in both 
branches of the Congress with him. I 
knew his family well. His great devo- 
tion to and love for his family and their 
devotion to and love for him are almost 
unexcelled in the experience I have had. 

I was privileged to serve with Senator 
OVERTON on many committees, and from 
my knowledge of him, I know that words 
are inadequate to describe his integrity, 
his character, his great ability, and his 
outstanding public service. 

Though he will be taken to his native 
soil for burial, I think it will be most diffi- 
cult to know just where in this country to 
place a monument to his memory. Such 
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a monument, Mr. President, would. not 
be out of place anywhere in the United 
States, because in his public service, in 
both the House and Senate, he knew not 
the meaning of the word sectionalism. 

Not only has the State of Louisiana 
lost a great son, not only has this body 
lost an able, honest Member, but, speak- 
ing for the West, speaking for those who 
would develop our great natural re- 
sources in order to make us strong, the 
whole Nation has lost, in the passing of 
JOHN OVERTON, one of the ablest and most 
effective advocates of the development of 
national resources it has ever known. 

I express to the bereaved family and 
to all others who mourn his loss my deep- 
est sympathy, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I am 
reluctant to attempt to pay tribute and 
_ to voice my thoughts concerning Joxnn 
OveRTON. I do not feel that I can fashion 
in words the impulses of affection, ad- 
miration, and high respect which leap 
to my mind on this occasion. I shall 
not attempt to dwell upon his accom- 
plishments in this body or upon other as- 
pects of his life. It is rather to the quali- 
ties of the man that I should like to ad- 
dress myself in a few words. 

I can imagine no contest of life, 
whether it be physical or mental, in which 
one could have a sturdier compatriot 
than JoHN H. Overton. If it were physi- 
cal and you were fighting back to back 
with him, you could always be certain 
that nothing would lower his arm ex- 
cept death itself. So it was in the foren- 
sics and the polemics that stir these 
legislative halls. 


JOHN OVERTON was a rugged adversary 


and a rugged advocate. He asked no 
quarter, he gave none, when his deep 
convictions were involved in public ques- 
tions. Yet with it all there was that 
charm, that sense of fairness, of affec- 
tion and warmth which made you love 
him, even while he was contesting, with 
rare vigor, against the things perchance 
in which you yourself believed. 

Such men are rare. The forest of life 
from day.to day only has a number of 
the tallest and sturdiest oaks. I have 
a feeling in this hour of sadness that 
one of the very tallest of them has fallen 
before the sweep of time. 

I desire to express, though I realize 
but too well how inadequate that expres- 
sion may be, my deep sense of personal 
loss. I shall miss his happy counte- 
nance, and I shall think of him for many 
days to come. 

I desire to express my sympathy to his 
family, for I know that the name of JoHn 
OveRTON today is in the thoughts not 
only of his family but of all the people 
of Louisiana, and, indeed, to a large ex- 
tent in the sorrowing thoughts of the 
people of the Nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I confess 
my utter inability adequately to express 
in words the deep feeling of personal loss 
that comes to me through the death of 
our colleague, Joun H. Overton. Sena- 
tor OvERTON was not only a close friend 
of mine in the United States Senate, but 
he was also a neighbor of mine at the 
Wardman Park Hotel. For many years 
our association in the Senate and at 
Wardman Park had been friendly and 
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intimate. Senator OVERTON was a Man 
with a fine legal mind, which is so in- 
dispensable to the handling of the many 
complexities of governmental problems 
appearing before us from day to day. 
He was an unusual legislator, a man with 
a fine character and a great background 
for high public service. He truly was a 
great and good American. 

The Senate of the United States obvi- 
ously will miss his wise counsel and voice. 
His death is a great loss to his State 
and to the Nation. I mourn his passing. 
Isend to his family assurances of respect, 
affection, and sympathy in this, their 
unusual hour of trouble and bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I am 
one of those who were glad to call them- 
selves the friends of Senator JOHN OVER- 
TON, and I believe that he was my friend. 
I have many: times felt the warmth of 
his friendship, and I have many times 
felt, when alined with him in a cause he 
was espousing on this floor, the strength 
of ‘his friendship and of his character. 

The State of Louisiana has lost a great 
citizen; the Nation, a great statesman. 
To my mind, Senator OVERTON’s out- 
standing characteristics were, perhaps, 
his integrity and his courage. He was a 
man of keen intellect, a man possessing 
many fine characteristics, as his record 
in Congress will attest. But I think his 

“courage perhaps and his integrity were 
outstanding among all the other finer 
attributes of character he possessed. 

I join with this body, with his friends, 
and with his family in mourning his loss. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
passing of Senator OvERTON I have lost a 
friend and the Senate has lost a very 
distinguished Member. It has been my 
privilege to know him since he came to 
the Senate and to serve with him for 12 
years on the Appropriations Committee. 
As a member of that committee I have 
been in very close touch with him from 
day to day. He was sincere, earnest, 
hard-working, and able. The tolerance 
of his approach to all problems has al- 
ways impressed me. During the 12 
years I served with him as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee he was 
always sound in his approach to the 
very complex problems which the com- 
mittee was called upon to meet. He was 
not only fair, but he considered all ques- 
tions in a nonpartisan manner. He 
contributed greatly to the nonpartisan 
spirit which marks the deliberations of 
the Appropriations Committee. We 
shall miss him as a Member of the Sen- 
ate. We shall especially miss him as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, to the work of which he contributed 
greatly. 

In this their hour of supreme sorrow 
I extend to Mrs. Overton and to each 
member of the Overton family my sin- 
cere sympathy, as I express the deep 
sense of personal loss which I feel as 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and which I know is shared by 
all members of the committee with whom 
he was closely associated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER]. 
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, The resolution was unanimously agreed 
0. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Later 
in the day the Chair will appoint the 
committee for which the resolution pro- 
vides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subse- 
quently, under the second resolving 
clause, appointed the following Senators 
as the committee to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Senator: 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. McKEttar, Mr. Hay- 
DEN, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Typines, Mr. WHITE, Mr. RussELL, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. Bripces, Mr. REEp, 
Mr. STEWaRT, Mr. BuTLer, Mr. Buck, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. LANGER, Mr. HAWKES, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. RoBErRTSON 
of Virginia, Mr. McGratu, and Mr. 
MALONE. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory of 
Senator OverRTON, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until Monday next at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 52 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, May 17, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 14, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Father Edward A. McDonough, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, we dare to 
stand in Thy presence this morning con- 
scious of our dependency on Thee. 
Humbly we thank Thee for the many 
blessings we have received from Thy 
bounty, especially for the gift of freedom. 
Make us always to walk in Thy favor. 
Make this our country an instrument of 
Thy peace. Enable us to supplant hatred 
and to sow love. When we have been 
injured, let us be quick to grant pardon. 
Where there is doubt and despair, let us 
establish faith and hope. To those living 
in darkness and sadness, let us bring 
light and joy. Heavenly Father, grant 
that we may not so much seek to be un- 
derstood as to understand; not so much 
desire to be honored as to give honor. 
For it is in giving that we receive, it is 
in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying to our own selfish interests 
that we are born to eternal life. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H, R. 5933) entitled “An act to permit 
the temporary free importation of racing 
shells.” 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On May 5, 1948: 

H. R. 334. An act for the relief of the legal 

guardian of James Harold Nesbitt, a minor, 
On May 7, 1948: 

H.R. 2622. An act to authorize loans for 
Indians, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4090. An act to equalize retirement 
benefits among members of the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and the Navy, and for other 
purposes. 

On May 10, 1948: 

H.R.550. An act for the relief of Lizzie 
Reynolds, administratrix of the estate of 
Grace Reynolds, deceased; 

H.R. 4571. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Carl R. Nall; and 

H.R. 6055. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes. 

On May 11, 1948: 

H.R. 1498. An act for the relief of Hemp- 
stead Warehouse Corp.; 

H.R.3550. An act for the relief of Jesse 
L. Purdy; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution to confirm 
title in fee simple in Joshua Britton to cer- 
tain lands in Jefferson County, Il. 

On May 12, 1948: 

H. R. 1036. An act to provide for the licens- 
ing of marine radiotelegraph operators as 
ship radio officers, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 3089. An act for the relief of Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad Co. 

On May 14, 1948: 

H.R. 5963. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a courthouse to accommodate 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Memorials, I 
take this time to advise the membership 
that all necessary arrangements have 
been made for the annual memorial serv- 
ices to be held next Monday, May 17, in 
this Chamber. The families of our de- 
ceased Members who passed on during 
the past year have been invited, and 
many have signified that they will be 
here. We should make every effort to be 
here next Monday, just before noon. It 
is a mark of respect we owe to our 
deceased colleagues. 

The memorial addresses will be de- 
livered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and by the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Mappen]. Solo selections in the 
sacred tradition will be offered by our 
distinguished colleagues the _ gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tissort] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Priest]. The United States Navy 
Orchestra will play. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


PALESTINE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
certain now that the Jewish state jin 
Palestine will be proclaimed tonight. 
Accordingly, I think the House should 
know the posture of events as they stand 
today. Despite every effort to overturn 
the partition resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, partition 
remains the expressed judgment of the 
nations of the world as to what is fair 
and just in Palestine. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that now states- 
manship will replace vindictiveness or 
resentment. I hope that now pacifica- 
tion may come to the Middle East, 
through recognition by the nations of the 
world of what exists—the fact that the 
Jews have earned their state through 
the only way it seems that independence 
can be earned, by blood and sweat and 
tears—and that they may be permitted 
to inhabit the territory within the bor- 
ders of their state, as determined by the 
United Nations General Assembly, in 
peace. I believe that now the nations of 
the world in the United Nations should 
see that the Jewish state enjoys peace, 
through protecting it against the ag- 
gression of the neighboring Arab states 
by the means which the United Nations 
Charter now fully affords. 

I trust that the United States will now 
recognize what exists and will cease its 
efforts to reverse or betray the fate that 
has enabled the Jews of Palestine to 
realize nationhood and will recognize the 
Jewish state, giving it full international 
rights, and be among the first to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] ? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
along the lines expressed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits], I have 
a few observations to make which I think 
will briefly express my state of mind on 
the question of partition of Palestine. 

I have felt deeply on this subject for 
years, back in the days when I was a 
member of the legislature. I have al- 
ways felt that the only ultimate solution 
of this age-old question, going back 
through the last 2,000 years, was the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a free and 
independent Jewish commonwealth. 

As chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Platform and Resolutions in 
the last convention, I think I can point 
with pride to the fact that I played an 
important part in including in the plat- 
forms the position of the Democratic 
Party which stood for a free arid inde- 
pendent Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a welcome 
stranger seeking our recognition and ad- 
mission into the council of the nations 
of the world. A new nation has been es- 
tablished, located in the Middle East. 
At this very moment its citizens are 
fighting behind the barricades. It is the 


new Jewish state in Palestine, which has 
been established in the face of tremen- 
That fact cannot 


dous odds. 
be denied. 

Our country has, time and time again, 
by congressional resolution, Presidential 
statement, and through other forms of 
public expression, supported Jewish as- 
pirations in Palestine and in the ultimate 
establishment there of “a free and inde- 
pendent commonwealth in which all 
men, regardless of race or creed or color, 
shall have equal rights.” 

We are now faced with a clear-cut sit- 
uation. Our Government should recog- 
nize the new Jewish nation in Palestine. 
The reasons are numerous why we 
should do so. 

First. Such recognition would be in 
accordance with our stand on this ques- 
tion and the wishes of the American 
people. 

Second. America, conscious of its own 
history, has been traditionally friendly 
and helpful to new states. 

Third. This state has been set up by 
one of the least warlike peoples in the 
world and one which has suffered most 
at the hands of the war makers. 

Fourth. We will be carrying out the 
United Nations mandate. 

Fifth. The Jewish state will be an arm, 
a real strong right arm, of democracy in 
the Middle East; of real democracy, that 
recognizes and will preserve and defend 
the rights of man and the dignity of the 
individual. It will stand for what free 
people stand everywhere. 

Leaving aside matters of ethics, sym- 
pathy, and of humanity, it would be wise 
and proper on the basis of pure and noble 
political considerations to give, by our 
recognition, every possible aid to the new 
Jewish state. 

On another plane altogether, I should 
like to suggest that the sooner this state 
is strong—both by political recognition 
and internal establishment—the less 
likelihood there is for trouble in the Mid- 
dle East between Jews and Arabs. A 


It exists. 
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weak Judea will invite aggression. A 
strong Judea will discourage it. All 
things pass, and so, too, will pass the 
chagrin and bitterness of those Arab 
leaders who have fought so long to re- 
verse what was irreversible. They must 
realize now that justice is indivisible. I 
calf for the recognition by the United 
States of the new state of Judea. The 
Palestinian Jew has been long ripe for 
independence. They have taken it now. 
A circle of 2,000 years has been com- 
pleted. Let the United States, tradi- 
tional symbol of democracy, and the 
greatest democracy on earth, extend the 
warmth and the esteem of her people by 
recognizing forthwith this new and gal- 
lant state. 

Speaking my own individual thoughts 
which are firmly embedded upon my 
mind, I feel that the only solution of this 
question of the ages is the carrying out 
of partition and in the cooperation in 
every way with the establishment of the 
Jewish state to the full blooming and 
fruition of nationhood, and enabling the 
Jewish Nation in Palestine to thrive with 
strength and vigor, and in the future 
that nation, through its representatives 
to take its place with the representatives 
of other nations of the world in the so- 
lution of world problems that confront 
not only the United States but the trou- 
bled people in other nations. 


RECOGNIZE PALESTINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask. 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in 2,000 years the Sabbath can- 
dles in Palestine will burn on the soil of 
a Jewish state. 

Tonight an old state is recreated. All 
hail the State of Israel! 

Like the Maccabees of old, the Jews 
valiantly fought off all foes. They now 
proudly hoist the blue and white flag of 
Zion with the Star of David. 

While Warren Austin lamented that 
partition could not be implemented, Ha- 
ganah took Tiberius. While the United 
Nations delegates were inundated in a 
sea of words, Haganah stopped the 
Arabs at Mieshmar Haimek. While 
Creech Jones gave us a lot of palaver, 
Haganah took Safed and Kastel. While 
Secretary Forrestal defended the over- 
charge of the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
Haganah smashed open the road to Jeru- 

‘salem. While the administration said, 
“Maybe the remedy is federalization or 
yet maybe truce, or yet maybe media- 
tion,” Haganah stormed into Jaffa. 

The Jews have shown their true metal. 

Their fighting spirit has won univer- 
sal admiration. 

Most unrealistically the administration 
demanded that the Jewish agency delay 
any declaration of independence. That 
demand was promptly and properly re- 
jected. Independence will be declared 
at 6 p. m. this evening. 

What now? 

The United States should recognize the 
new state and acknowledge its “bellig- 
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erent rights” with consequent shipment 
of arms and supplies. We had better do 
so and save our face before Russia and 
the Slavic countries do, before many 
pan-American Republics and the Brit- 
ish Dominions form a willing procession 
of recognitionists. 

To give American recognition would 
be within true American tradition. How 
can the United States of America which 
jealously has guarded its independence 
for 175 years deny it to the Jews who 
have sought it for 2,000 years? 

I say to the President in all kindli- 
ness: “Take hold of yourself, head off 
and push back some of your misadvisers, 
and do what your heart prompts you to 
do. Recognize and hail the newly creat- 
ed state of Israel.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an article. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RecorpD and 
include a column appearing in last night’s 
Evening Star by David Lawrence. 

Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
article. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATORY POWER 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the future I wish to venture the predic- 
tion that if the question ever comes be- 
fore the Supreme Court it will de- 
termine that Congress possesses the right 
to investigate the official actions and the 
conduct in office of every Federal official 
we have power to impeach and that the 
right to investigate will be held to carry 
with it the power to compel the produc- 
tion of all written and oral testimony re- 
lating to the official actions and the con- 
duct in office of the official in question. 
Congress is vested by the Constitution 
with the power of impeachment of all 
Federal officers, including the President. 

I have heard and reread all the reams 
of argument on this question which the 
House listened to the last few days and 
not one single responsible authority, 
when thoroughly analyzed, denies this 
proposition. The fact that prior Con- 
gresses have not chosen and that subse- 
quent Congresses may not choose to press 
their full powers because of the ameni- 
ties of the various situations is not con- 
trolling authority against the existence of 
the power. 


2ETROLEUM IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote] headed a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services which 
made a trip over the Pacific visiting many 
of the countries in Asia. I was chairman 
of a subcommittee of the same Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that visited 
several countries in Europe, the Near 
East, and north Africa. 

After our return from Iran and Saudi 
Arabia we made a full report to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and at the 
suggestion of the very able gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ANDREWS], a special subcommittee 
was set up to study the petroleum situ- 
ation from a purely objective point of 
view, particularly as it affects our na- 
tional security. We began hearings on 
the 19th of January. We heard many 
witnesses over a 3 months’ period. There 
were over 2,500 pages of testimony. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
will be interested in those hearings which 
will prove a valuable document in your 
library for reference purposes. A copy 
of the report has been sent to each 
Member and I hope you will find time 
to peruse it. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I shall 
place in the Appendix of today’s REecorp, 
several letters that I have addressed to 
high Government officials who deal with 
this subject, also correspondence ad- 
dressed to me with my replies thereto. 
These letters will give Members some 
information regarding the most impor- 
tant aspects of this very vital problem. 
Busy as Members are I trust they will 
find time to survey our study. 

CARE FOR OUR AGED CITIZENS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to address 
myself to another pressing problem and 
one that is very near and dear to my 
heart, namely, whether or not we shall 
give additional and much needed assist- 
ance to the old folk and disabled citizens 
of our country. 

It seems that in these trying times 
of much confusion and great bewilder- 
ment, when we are sending billions of 
dollars abroad to help people in the for- 
eign corners of this earth, we have either 
ignorantly or cruelly overlooked a large 
portion of our own people who need help 
at home. 

Everyone knows that since VE- and 
VJ-days we have loaned—or, more accu- 
rately, given away—more than $22,000,- 
000,000 to many countries in Europe, 
Asia, and all parts of this world. Em- 
ployees in private industry have received 
increases in their wages and salaries and 
we have rightly and justly increased the 
wages of employees in our Government, 
and have voted thousands of income tax- 
payers relief through tax reduction. 
Even congressional annuities have been 
voted. Congress has appropriated bil- 
lions in subsidies and parity payments. 
Indeed we have taken care of practically 
everyone, including ourselves, except the 
elders of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the chances are about 10 
to 1 that a person will be on charity at 
the age of 70 to 75. There are about two 
and one-half million persons over the 
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age of 75, and only 264,000 are self- 
supporting. 

There are approximately 9,000,000 per- 
sons over the age of 65—90,000 are 
wealthy, 360,000 are well-to-do, and 
450,000 are self-supporting. At present 
there are more than two and one-quarter 
million persons over the age of 65 receiv- 
ing old-age assistance. The cost is more 
than $83,000,000 per month, or almost 
$1,000,000,600 per year. 

Old-age-assistance payments range 
from an average of about $17 in Georgia 
to $65 in Colorado. The national aver- 
age is about $36 a month. 

Everyone knows that with the in- 
creased costs of living, old people who 
need medical care and usually nursing 
care or domestic assistance simply can- 
not get by on this paltry sum. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell the 
people in my district that I favored old- 
age assistance before I ever came to Con- 
gress, that I voted for the enactment of 
the original social-security law, and that 
for several years I have advocated a 
minimum pension of $50 a month for 
each person—married or single—who has 
reached the age of 60 and is unable to 
take care of himself. This is the very 
minimum they should receive at this 
time, and we perhaps should increase the 
amount to $60 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress now recog- 
nizes that the Government has a respon- 
sibility for the general welfare of those 
citizens who have reached a place where 
they are no longer required to be active 
in the fields of industry, business, pro- 
fessions, and labor. 

It seems to me that there is just as 
much reason for us to legislate for the 
care and support of those who are too 
old to work as it is for us to legislate to 
train those who are too young. Social 
security as it exists today falls far short 
of meeting the needs of our elder citi- 
zens, even to provide the meager neces- 
sities of life. It has been pointed out 
by Members of this House, on both sides 
of the aisle, time and time again, that 
this situation is serious. The present 
allowances in what we term “old-age 
assistance” provide the elder citizen 
with scarcely enough to purchase one 
fair meal per day. For housing, noth- 
ing; for clothing, nothing; for medical 
care, nothing; for heat, light, and the 
myriad of other incidental expenses, 
nothing. Remember, Mr. Speaker, I am 
talking of the appropriations we make 
for our own elder American citizens. I 
am talking of those who have given a 
lifetime of service to this country; those 
who have given us their very best in 
peacetime and in war; yes, they have 
given us largely what we have with which 
we so abundantly provide for the needy 
in other lands. Our ability to provide 
for the nations of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and our neighbors in North and South 
America; all of this ability has largely 
come through the good efforts of these 
very senior citizens about whom I am 
speaking. Moreover, they have given us 
the fine young American men and women 
to whom we look to protect our liberties. 

What are we doing for the comfort 
and security of these worthy senior citi- 
zens? Nothing for the most of them. 
Then for the few who have been ad- 
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judged helpless we come forward with 
the paltry sum provided by the Federal 
Government of about $1 per day on an 
average, and many of them receive far 
less than that amount. 

If I were talking about the sad plight 
of displaced persons of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, this Congress would respond with 
great enthusiasm. They would cry large 
tears and their hearts would melt in holy 
sympathy. But when I talk of our own 
helpless fathers and mothers we pass it 
by as though it were a matter that might 
be considered in some far-off day, after 
the needs of every other land are met, 
and as and if the time comes when we 
have money to spare that we have no 
other use for, then we might consider an 
increase in these meager pittances that 
we are now paying. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time now that this 
Congress should provide an American 
pension to take the place of this inade- 
quate. inequitable hodge-podge that we 
shamefacedly call old-age assistance. It 
is time to face this issue squarely. Either 
we admit that our worthy elder citizens 
have a right to a Federal pension for 
their declining years or they do not have 
such a right. If they do have such a 
right, and I maintain that they do, then 
they are entitled to a decent American 
pension. If they are not entitled to that, 
we should be courageous enough to say 
so. Then we should do away with this 
farce that now appears on our books 
which we advertise as social security, 
which is neither social nor secure, and 
cease trying to mislead the people. 

I say again that the very fact that we 
have gone on record, by the enactment 
of the so-called Social Security Act, is an 
admission that the Federal Government 
does have a responsibility in this field. 
The fact that there is an old-age assist- 
ance provision is an admission by the 
Congress that there should be a provi- 
sion by the Federal Government for the 
deserving aged citizens. It is conclusive 
evidence that our elder citizens are en- 
titled to receive from their Government 
a decent retirement. 

Permit me to say further, that having 
admitted this responsibility, and having 
made the gesture that now exists toward 
this end, in the form of old-age assist- 
ance, the case is established, and our 
duty is crystal clear. We should pro- 
vide a decent American old-age pension 
for our unemployed elder citizens. 

Now, why are we not doing it? Is 
there one among us who will rise on this 
floor and say we are doing it? Is there 
one who will say that our $1 or less per 
day in these times is adequate for a de- 
cent American to live on? If there is, 
Mr. Speaker, let him stand up now and 
be counted. I say there is no defense 
for this present penurious abortion that 
we call old-age assistance. It should be 
replaced at once with a decent American 
pension worthy of the deserving elder 
citizens of the greatest Nation on the 
earth. 

Again I pose the question, Why do we 
not do something about this situation? 
Is it because we do not have the money? 
Now, do not make me laugh. A look at 
our recent experience and history washes 
away this frail excuse as a mist before 
a mighty wind. A nation that can fi- 
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nance a war running into hundreds of 
billions, and one that can during both 
war and peace, appropriate thousands 
of millions for the relief and support of 
people in other lands, can, without 
a single doubt, provide the money to pay 
a decent American pension to her own 
retired elder citizens. 

We have a program to provide such a 
pension, to take the place of old-age as- 
sistance and without disturbing the 
other features of social security now 
working in this Congress. This pension 
is reasonable in amount, merely $60 per 
month, to be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is honorable in-its applica- 
tion. It is an American pension, not an 
old-age charity. It has been written by 
Members of this Congress, and it is not 
being promoted to glorify any individual 
or organization. It is merely an honest, 
American, reasonable pension for elder 
citizens. It is being sponsored by a large 
number of our colleagues, headed by the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. LANDIS] on 
the majority side, and by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] on the 
minority side. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to associate 
myself with this very timely and worthy 
endeavor. I urge every Member to aline 
himself with us, and let the leadership 
of the House take due notice and coop- 
erate that this very acute condition can 
be resolved before this session ends. 

Let our great America awake to this 
solemn duty and arise to meet her obli- 
gation to our own fathers and mothers. 
Let us “honor our fathers and mothers 
that our life may be long in the land 
which the Lord our God has given us.” 


THE OIL PROBLEM 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
the ReEcorp several letters I have ad- 
dressed to prominent Government offi- 
cials with two letters written by the 
chairman of our Committee on Armed 
Services, Mr. Andrews, to Hon. John L. 
Sullivan, and Hon. John Taber; a letter 
addressed to me from J. H. Holderman 
and my reply to him; also a letter ad- 
dressed to me from R. J. Schmunk with 
enclosed copy of a letter he addressed to 
the President of the United States, and 
my reply to Mr. Schmunk’s letter. 

Now that the special subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee which 
has made an exhaustive study of the oil 
problem as it relates to our national se- 
curity, the members of our committee do 
not want to let our report die, but we are 
eager to get quick and positive action 
on the recommendations we have made. 

The following letters deal with vari- 
ous aspects of this most vital problem: 

U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am taking the lib- 
erty of enclosing a report on the national 
defense aspects of petroleum, which report 
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has just been rendered, by unanimous vote, 
by the Special Subcommittee on Petroleum 
of the House Committee on Armed Services, 
of which subcommittee I have had the honor 
to be chairman. 

The enclosed report is as frank, as accurate, 
as nonpartisan, as unbiased an appraisal as 
we can make of the national defense situa- 
tion as affected by the present and long- 
range petroleum potentialities of this Nation. 
It is our view, after receiving and studying 
over 2,500 pages of detailed testimony from 
industry and Government leaders, that the 
Nation must move more forthrightly and 
vigorously in dealing with this serious ques- 
tion of petroleum than it has in the past, if 
our armed forces and the Nation as a whole 
are to have adequate supplies for a time of 
national emergency. 

In the report you will find a number of 
recommendations directed to this very basic, 
very vital subject affecting our national se- 
curity. May I invite your attention spe- 
cifically to these recommendations, and ask, 
on behalf of the subcommittee, that you seek 
their implementation as promptly as pos- 
sible: 

1. That the present program attempting 
the allocation of steel by voluntary means 
be continued; but if this program gives evi- 
dence of failure, if the international situa- 
tion deteriorates or is not improved, and if 
within 6 months the armed forces are still 
without adequate supplies of petroleum to 
meet an emergency, the voluntary program 
not be permitted to continue, and at the end 
of that 6-month period Government controls 
should be imposed, by recommendation from 
you to the Congress, to allocate steel to the 
petroleum industry. 

2. That the same procedure be followed, 
as proposed in (1) above, in respect to ra- 
tioning of petroleum products. 

3. That the National Security Resources 
Board be directed by you immediately to es- 
tablish a Commission on Petroleum composed 
of major and independent oil industry lead- 
ers, the consuming public, and appropriate 
officials representing the Government, to 
study thoroughly all aspects of the short and 
and long-range petroleum problem facing 
the Nation, the Commission being directed 
to submit to the Congress, with Presidential 
approval, a legislative proposal designed to 
establish an integrated inclusive petroleum 
problem for the Nation to follow consist- 
ently in the years ahead. 

Within the enclosed report of investiga- 
tion, Mr. President, there are also numer- 
ous recommendations as to what the Com- 
mission suggested in (3) above could profit- 
ably consider. I earnestly hope that your 
staff will make these recommendations 
known to you and the National Security Re- 
sources Board, so that we may all be con- 
fident of their inclusion in the complete cov- 
erage of this tremendously vital subject by 
the Commission. 

We bring these matters to your personal 
attention at this time, because we are gen- 
uinely concerned over what the Nation’s pe- 
troleum situation is now, and what it is to 
become, from the standpoint of national de- 
fense, in the event the Government fails to 
move promptly now. We sincerely hope you 
will find your way clear to support our views 
and that you will take early steps to meet 
the problem by implementing the actions in- 
dicated above. 

Respectfully, 
DEWEY SHORT, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Petroleum, 


U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. May 11, 1948. 
Hon. GEorGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, 


Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: In the enclosed 
report of investigation of the Special Come 
mittee on Petroleum of this committee you 
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will find certain recommendations which 
pertain directly to the Department of State, 
and I do hope that you will find it possible 
within the near future to let us know of 
your reactions to these recommendations 
and of the action, if any, your Department 
proposes to take to implement them. 

Mr. Thorpe, your Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, together with 
Mr. Robert Eakins, your petroleum adviser, 
contributed a great deal to our investigation, 
and we are deeply grateful to them. It is a 
matter of great regret to me that you were 
so encumbered with the great state questions 
of the day that you were personally unable 
to appear before us. From my previous con- 
tacts with you personally, I know that you 
would have contributed enormously. 

With high personal regard, and with best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
DEWEY SHORT, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. 


U. S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. JAMES FORRESTAL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: In the report of 
our Special Subcommittee on Petroleum, a 
copy of which I sent to you a few days ago, 
there are several specific recommendations 
which relate directly to the National Military 
Establishment, including items as the estab- 
lishment of a stock-piling program, the full 
development of Elk Hills, the creation of ad- 
ditional petroleum reserves, additional stor- 
age facilities for the armed forces, a recon- 
sideration of the exporting of steel to Saudi 
Arabia, the necessity for Government subsidy 
to support the rocket-fuel industry, and a 
variety of other items which, in our view, re- 
quire prompt attention which we feel should 
be forthcoming from your office. 

I wonder if you would be so kind as to 
let me have your reactions to the recom- 
mendations the subcommittee has sub- 
mitted, together with your comments as to 
what action, if any, will be forthcoming— 
and when—to implement them, 

Incidentally, you may find of interest the 
enclosed copy of a letter I have sent to Sec- 
retary Sullivan in regard to the development 
of Elk Hills. Our subcommittee hopes that 
you will see that funds for this development 
are sought before the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

With high personal esteem, and again with 
my very deep and sincere appreciation for 
the splendid contribution you made to our 
study of petroleum, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Dewey SHorr, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. 


U. 8. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. Jutius A. Kruse, 
Secretary of Interior, Department of 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Several recom- 
mendations in the enclosed report of the 
Special Subcommittee on Petroleum pertain 
very directly to the Department of Interior, 
and I would appreciate greatly your reac- 
tion to them, together with your advice as 
to the action, if any, your Department pro- 
poses to take—and when—to implement the 
recommendations. 

I should like to say here that the Depart- 
men of Interior was most helpful to us in the 
conduct of this investigation, and I consider 
it a privilege to say that we are genuinely, 
deeply grateful for the assistance rendered 
to us. 

Sincerely, 
Dewey SnHort, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum, 
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U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I should like ta 
invite your attention to the enclosed report 
of investigation of the Special Subcommittee 
on Petroleum of this committee, in which 
it is recommended that a complete reexami- 
nation be given to the advisability of export- 
ing steel to Saudi Arabia. 

May I have the benefit of your reaction to 
the subcommittee’s recommendation, to- 
gether with some evidence as to the action 
your department contemplates taking in this 
respect? 

You will also note that the committee com- 
mented directly on the necessity for provid- 
ing steel to the petroleum industry by Gov- 
ernment controls if necessary. I should wel- 
come your views on this point also, as well 
as your observations on other recommenda- 
tions in the report which pertain to your de- 
partment. 

At this time I should like to commend 
highly the former Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. David K. Bruce, who gave ex- 
cellent testimony to our subcommittee and 
contributed a great deal to our delibera- 
tions. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
DEWEY SHORT, 
Special Subcommittee on Petroleum. 


U. S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. May 11, 1948. 
Hon. CHARLEs A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I do hope you will find an 
opportunity to acquaint yourself with the 
suggestions contained in the enclosed re- 
port of my subcommittee which has just 
finished its study of petroleum in its rela- 
tion to national defense. 

The enclosed report comments on only 
two items specifically and wholly within the 
province of your committee and with which 
you may wish to concern yourself later. 
They are, first, the establishment by law of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission as 
a@ permanent organization, and second, cer- 
tain suggestions in respect to the estab- 
lishment of the three 10,000-barrels-a-day 
synthetic fuel plants with which you have 
been concerned in recené months, 

I attach great weight to your views on 
this important subject of petroleum and 
would welcome any suggestions you may 
have after you read the enclosed report. 

Cordially, 
Dewey SHORT, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. 


U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 

Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALvin: I am taking the liberty of 
enclosing an additional copy of the report 
of the Special Subcommittee on Petroleum, 
of which I have been chairman, for the pur- 
pose of inviting your attention specifically 
to page 6073 of the report, in which the sub- 
committee recommends early action to aug- 
ment the tanker fleet of the United States. 

Testimony on this subject before our com- 
mittee in executive session, emphasizing its 
relationship to national defense, was of so 
compelling a nature that I am constrained 
to bring this matter to your personal at- 
tention. There is little question that in 
dealing with this problem, time is of the 
essence. I do hope that in the interest of 
national defense, your committee will see 
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that the House of Representatives moves 
promptly and vigorously into this field with 
the least practicable delay. 

In saying this I defer, of course, to your 
great store of information in this very com- 
plicated field, and the subcommittee will ap- 
preciate any suggestions or recommendations 
you may wish to offer in respect to this or 
any other of the recommendations submit- 
ted in the enclosed report. 

Cordially, 
Dewey Snort, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. 


U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. Cartes A. PLUMLEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Armed Services, House 
of Representatives. 

My Dear CuHarLie: The enclosed copy of 
letter from Chairman Anprews cf the Armed 
Services Committee to Chairman Tasor of 
the Appropriations Committee is self-explan- 
atory. 

I merely want to call your attention, as an 
old friend of the Armed Services, to the en- 
closed report of our special subcommittee 
which made a rather exhaustive and unbiased 
study of petroleum as it relates to our na- 
tional security. I hope you will find time 
to give it your discriminating perusal and I 
know that you will assist us always in pro- 
moting defense of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dewey SxHokrt, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. , 


U. S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am pleased to 
forward herewith a copy of the report of the 
Special Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House 
which has recently completed the study of 
petroleum in relation to national defense. 


Your particular attention is invited to page 
6061 of this report wherein the naval petro- 
leum reserves are discussed. There you will 
find that the subcommittee has recommend- 
ed to the Congress that a complete develop- 
ment of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 be 
undertaken immediately, and it is urged 
that you initiate steps to secure the neces- 
sary funds to carry out this development 
program. It is our view that these funds 
should be made available before the present 
Congress adjourns. 

In anticipation of your action, I have for- 
warded a copy of the subcommittee’s report 
to the Hanorable JoHN TaBER, Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, with 
the request that the Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds to carry out this program. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. ANDREWS, Chairman. 


U. S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. JoHN TABER, 
Chairman, House Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Taber: You will recall my let- 
ter to you dated February 19, 1948, wherein 
I pointed out that the Special Subcommittee 
on Petroleum of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House had recommended that 
sufficient funds be made available to per- 
mit the Navy to continue its exploration for 
oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska). 
This request was made prior to the comple- 
tion of the full program of hearings because 
of the immediate requirement for this money. 
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The subcommittee has now completed a 
rather comprehensive investigation of the 
general oil situation, which includes Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills), Calif. 
The subcommittee believes that this reserve 
constitutes a very valuable source of oil 
strategically located on the west coast for use 
in the event of a national emergency. How- 
ever, the field is not developed to the point 
where the oil is readily available nor can it 
be until it is fully developed. Therefore, it 
is the conclusion of the subcommittee that 
the Appropriations Committee of the Con- 
gress should recommend the appropriation of 
sufficient funds to carry out this develop- 
ment program. 

In this connection, I am enclosing a copy 
of the subcommittee’s report and your par- 
ticular attention is invited to the penulti- 
mate paragraph of page 6061 which relates to 
this subject. 

With very best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. ANDREWS, Chairman. 


HOLDEMAN REALTY, 
San Antonio, Tez., April 9, 1948. 
Hon. DEwEy SHokrrT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHort: I just read an article in 
our morning paper, heading: “Gas ration 
again bobs up.” In this article is the state- 
ment, “SHort declared the situation is so 
serious in view of the tense international 
situation the subcommittee may recommend 
restoration of gasoline rationing.” Then 
you state, “‘We may be forced to it.” 

I would like to ask, just what do you 
mean, “you may be forced to it”? The short- 
age of crude oil and the shortage of gasoline 
as propagated by certain interests is noth- 
ing less than treasonable, unconstitutional, 
and a program to keep constitutional Amer- 
icans out of the oil-producing and refining 
business in these United States of America. 

Of course, these major interests and the 
politicians associated and working with them 
can produce oil in some of the foreign coun- 
tries for less money and even ship it into the 
United States cheaper than we can produce 
it here under present conditions, and part 
of their program is to beat the landowners 
out of their possibility of royalty income, 
at least until they, the certain interests, get 
good and ready to let them participate by 
holding large acreage tied up for one of the 
purposes to keep the so-called independent 
operators from producing and refining and 
delivering to the public. 

There is more oil in the United States, yes, 
even in just a portion of the States of the 
United States, than the whole world can use 
legitimately—what I mean witnout just 
burning it up by setting fires to it. All that 
is needed is to let red-blooded constitutional 
Americans produce and refine this natural 
resource, without interference of our consti- 
tutional rights, by political and major inter- 
ests, unconstitutional methods, backed up by 
decisions of unconstitutional courts. 

The main thing you Congressmen are go- 
ing to need be afraid of in the future is 
your voting laws that are contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
people’s rights. ‘ 

Some of which are rationing, rent con- 
trol, building control, prorating of crude 
oil production, and all other laws trying to 
and telling the people what they can and 
cannot do. Labor acts, telling a citizen 
how many hours he can and cannot work 
@& man or woman, the wage he has to pay, 
etc. All unconstitutional and you and all 
other Congressmen know it, if you do not 
you certainly are not fit to be in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

The mess of labor laws, laws pretending 
to control iabor unions, etc. There is not 
one iota of need for any labor laws, neither 
for regulating labor unions, all that is needed 
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to stop picketing and strikes is to have 
men at the head of our United States Gov- 
ernment who will in part at least fulfill the 
oath taken when sworn into their office 
and to perform as an American who believes 
in and will do his duty as a representative 
of the people, according to the duty before 
him as outlined by the Constitution of the 
United States of America. When a man or 
woman pickets another's place of business 
he is overstepping his rights as an American 
citizen and there is only one place for him 
or her—locked up where he or she can sit 
down and picket for the remainder of his 
or her life, but in a place where it will not 
prevent some loyal American carrying on as 
intended and privileged under the terms of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We, the constitutional Americans, have 
stood just about all this traitorism we can 
take and from now on will do our utmost 
to get rid of all Congressmen who are afraid 
to do their duty as sworn, or who are just 
plain traitors, be they Communists or some 
other kind of nists. Such men as Wallace, 
Lewis, and hundreds of others are not Ameri- 
cans, and if someone, just an individual, 
would do just one-tenth what any one of 
these men has done against our Government 
and the peoples’ rights, well, you know very 
well what would happen. 

You are a Representative from Missouri. 
Well, I was born in Missouri, a descendant 
from people who came to this country be- 
fore it was a United States of America, 
helped in the building of this country and 
have no patience with any traitors or with 
pussyfooting as is being done by many of 
our men in high office of the United States 
Government. 

If you think the United States is short of 
petroleum you might do well to inform your- 
self properly. If you do not know and do 
not want to find out, then you may be one 
of the bunch. 

Sincerely, 
J. H. HoLpEMAN. 
U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1948. 
Mr. James H. HOLDEMAN, 
San Antonio, Tez. 

Dear Mr. HotpEMAN: There is, of course, 
little point in engaging in an extended argu- 
ment such as your letter of April 9 could 
properly provoke. But I cannot withhold 
this comment: 

Even a slight familiarity with my voting 
record in Congress for the past 16 years, only 
a@ brief survey of my many debates on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, a casual 
understanding of the views of my congres- 
sional district, would make patently absurd 
any allegation that I am one who has sought 
controls by the Government over any segment 
of the American economy. 

The fact is, few men in the Government 
today have moved more consistently than 
have I in direct opposition to a large Federal 
Government, expensive bureaucracy, and ex- 
tensions of Government controls. 

So your rather abusive letter to me is sadly 
misdirected. It is unfortunate that you did 
not attempt to determine some of these facts 
before going to such efforts to identify me 
with attitudes and actions which have been 
anathema to me for many years. 

And, as for facts in respect to the oil situ- 
ation, it may be helpful to you to know that 
the Special Subcommittee on Petroleum, of 
which I have-been chairman, has received 
testimony from over half a hundred oil in- 
dustry, Government, and armed services 
leaders on the very subject as to whether 
there is an oil shortage and what should 
be done to meet the present oil problem. 
This testimony was received almost daily 
throughout January, February, and most of 
March of this year. It comprises over 2,500 
pages of transcript—all of it from men who 
have spent their adult lives in the oil busi- 
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ness, men who are determining our military 
strategy today, men who conduct our foreign 
relations in oil. They are highly responsible 
men, men highly placed in the major and 
independent industries, men fully qualified 
to know whereof they speak, men who have 
demonstrated their knowledge of this com- 
plex subject. 

After an exhaustive study of the testimony 
and statistics submitted by these men, I and 
the other 10 members of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Petroleum, who collectively repre- 
sent over 3,000,000 people from New York to 
California, have agreed unanimously, regard- 
less of political party, that the Nation cannot 
safely drift along on this important question. 
Without entering into the details, I may say 
that there is absolutely nothing in our record 
of hearings from the leadership of the oil in- 
dustry to support your view that we have 
enough oil here, discovered and undiscovered, 
to supply the world. On the contrary, the 
evidence is quite conclusive that this Nation, 
requiring above all other nations in the world 
an adequate supply of petroleum to function 
properly, now faces serious, basic decisions 
on oil which must be promptly resolved. 
The question of petroleum facing us today 
is not, as you say, whether we are able to 
supply the world. The question is what we 
must do to insure that our own immediate 
needs can be met—and more important, but 
unfortunately rarely considered, how we can 
insure an adequate supply of oil for our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in time of war. 

Without further comment, I suggest that 
you write to the clerk of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services for a copy of these 
hearings, read them yourself, then reach 
your own conclusions as to the state of the 
Nation today in respect to petroleum. 

And then you, too, will have the facts. 
Then you, too, will discover that we are today 
some two to three million barrels a day short 
of what we will need in the event of war. 


Glancing over the views expressed in your 

letter, I suspect that your lack of acquaint- 

ance with such facts, with which our hear- 

ings abound, has had something to do with 

the nature of your comments to me. 
Sincerely, 


Dewey Snort, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee 
on Petroleum, 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1948. 
Hon. Dewey Snort, ; 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHort: As chairman of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which reported last week on the pe- 
troleum outlook, you and every member of 
your committee deserve congratulations on a 
thorough, realistic and workmanlike job. 

On March 18, the executive committee of 
the American Automobile Association adopt- 
ed a resolution urging that the President 
appoint a committee to investigate all phases 
of the petroleum situation and to make 
recommendations for a national oil policy 
that will safeguard the vital interests of the 
Nation. 

Now that your committee, after lengthy 
hearings, has recommended the setting up of 
a commission, it is to be hoped that speedy 
action will result. There is enclosed for you 
herewith copy of a letter sent today to the 
President of the United States in support of 
the recommendation of your subcommittee. 

The Commission recommended in your re- 
port differs somewhat from the type of in- 
dependent committee we had in mind, but, 
as stated in our letter to the President, the 
important thing is to get an all-out study 
under way now. Your report recognizes that 
military impacts will undoubtedly affect 
many elements of the national economy, and 
we are most happy to note that in this con- 
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nection provision is made for public repre- 
sentation on the Commission. Most cer- 
tainly we hope that in setting it up, consid- 
eration will be given to the important role 
of highway transportation, not only in a 
peacetime economy, but as a major defense 
asset as well. 
Yours very truly, 
R. J. SCHMUNK, 
President. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1948. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On March 18, the 
executive committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that the President appoint a committee 
to investigate all phases of the petroleum sit- 
uation and to maKe recommendations for a 
national oil policy that will safeguard the 
vital interests of the Nation. 

A copy of this resolution was transmitted 
to you by telegram and we received a reply 
from John R. Steelman saying that the pro- 
posal was being given sympathetic considera- 
tian. We received similar responses from in- 
terested departments of the Government, but 
as yet : othing specifically has been done to 
activate a committee of the kind we sug- 
gested. 

Hence, we are greatly interested in the 
recommendation contained in the report on 
petroleum, made last week, by a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the House of Representatives, headed by 
Representative DeEwEy SHORT, Republican of 
Missouri. This report was highly pessimistic 
as to the petroleum outlook, both from a na- 
tional defense standpoint and from the 
standpoint of the health of the national 
economy. 

It urged that you direct the National Se- 
curity Resources Board to set up a ¢om- 
mission to investigate and report on the Na- 
tion’s oil problem and to present to Con- 
gress a rounded-out national oil policy. 
While the commission suggested by the sub- 
committee would differ somewhat from the 
type of committee recommended by the 
AAA, we feel that the important and urgent 
thing is to get the study underway now, and 
we therefore heartily endorse the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

Under the recommendation there would be 
included on the commission representatives 
of the public, and in this connection we sub- 
mit that it is of the utmost importance that 
highway transportation be represented. 

Yours respectfully, 

R. J. ScHMUNK, 
President. 

U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1948. 

Mr. R. J. SCHMUNK, 
President, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ScHMUNK: Thank you very 
much for your kind letter of May 10, 1948. 

On behalf of the members of our special 
subcommittee of the armed services to study 
petroleum, I wish to express appreciation for 
the complimentary things you say about our 
oil report. We are naturally very much 
pleased with the fine reaction from prom- 
inent people and organizations all over the 
country to the study we have made. 

It is gratifying to know that a great or- 
ganization such as yours, which is well ac- 
quainted with this complex and vital prob- 
lem, is fully aware of the crying need for an 
over-all study to establish a permanent na- 
tional oil policy that will safeguard the inter- 
ests of our Nation. 

While your association might differ with 
our subcommittee on the kind of commission 
to be set up by the National Security Re- 
sources Board to study the oil problem, we 
certainly agree with you that the important 
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thing is to get the study under way. The 
imperative need is for quick and positive ac- 
tion, particularly so far as our national secu- 
rity is concerned. 
With kind regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
DEWEY SHORT, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on 
Petroleum. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
worrying about Russia, why not do a little 
on our own account? 


A LITTLE WORRYING ON OUR OWN ACCOUNT 


The railroad strike which, if contin- 
ued, would have sent many of us hungry 
to bed, the coal strike which, had it per- 
sisted, would have kept many of us shiv- 
ering from the cold, are over—tempo- 
rarily. But the daily press tells us that 
armed goon squads in Detroit are pre- 
paring to, by force, as similar squads did 
in 1937 and since, keep men and women, 
who must work if they would eat, from 
their jobs, and, incidentally, if resisted, 
crack a few heads. 

In far-away California, workers in the 
fields are threatened with violence if 
they attempt to harvest vegetables to be 
shipped east to feed us. 

In city after city, by force, packing 
houses which process the farmers’ cattle 
and hogs so that you and I may have 
meat, lard, and a half dozen byproducts, 
are keeping those whose services are 
necessary if the industry is to continue 
to serve us, from their jobs. 

The morning press states that in South 
St. Paul, Minn., some 200 angry non- 
strikers who want to work crowded into 
the office of Governor Youngdahl and 
demanded that they be given protection 
which the police were unable to give. 
Twenty-one officers endeavoring to open 
packing-house gates were knocked to the 
ground by the strikers, and the press re- 
ports that previous appeals for protec- 
tion to Governor Youngdahl, who is one 
of Stassen’s ardent supporters, were un-° 
availing. 

Youngdahl is reported to have said 
that he would not mind pushing a few of 
the scabs around. That is only rumor. 
Let us hope it is not true—that the Gov- 
ernor makes that plain. 

It might be suggested to Mr. Stassen, 
who is criticizing the Taft-Hartley Act, 
that he go home and talk a little to his 
own Governor about law enforcement 
and violence, the destruction of property 
and labor relations generally. No doubt 
such a talk would be politically embar- 
rassing to Candidate Stassen. It might 
offend his CIO supporters, but people 
generally would approve, for they are not 
in favor of disobedience to civil law. 

That country papers are not fooled by 
Stassen’s suaveness, his verbal gymnas- 
tics, or his ability to avoid direct, clear 
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answers to questions, is shown by a typi- 
cal editorial of May 6 from the Allegan 
Gazette published in Allegan, Mich., by 
a son—of whom I have the honor to be 
the father. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

STASSEN USED F. D. R.’S TECHNIQUE IN OHIO 

For the past few years Senator Rospert A. 
Tart has been the strong man of the Repub- 
lican Party. While the rest of the potential 
GOP Presidential candidates were standing 
around doing their stint in political side 
shows with dampened fingers in the wind to 
see which way the winds of political expedi- 
ency were blowing, Senator Tarr was hard 
at work on a more stable, better Govern- 
ment. 

As a result of his efforts the Taft-Hartley 
labor law was passed. It was a Republican 
measure passed by a Republican Congress. 
Naturally, Tarr made some enemies, mostly 
among labor leaders who saw the act as a 
threat to their powers. 

Stassen went to Ohio intending to use this 
feeling against Tarr in the industrial cen- 
ters in his fight for delegates. 

To put it. bluntly, Stassen—supposedly & 
Republican—sought the Democratic and la- 
bor vote in his quest for GOP delegates. 

He didn’t meet with any marked success, 
but in the opinion of the Gazette it is a 
sneaking, sniveling way to get delegates. 
Some call it politics, but it is not party 
politics—and it just goes to show that a man 
who fights for his country, his party, and 
his beliefs, even has a fight on his hands in 
his home State when a fellow party candi- 
date seeks success by using opposition party 
votes. 

Stassen is using the Grand Old Party ex- 
actly as Roosevelt used the Democrats— 
simply as a vehicle in which he plans a ride 
to power—and it’s “to hell with the party” 
as far as he’s concerned. (L. W. H.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make later in the 
day in the Committee of the Whole and 
include certain extraneous matter and 
newspaper clippings. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there obpection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not an accident—it is no mere mat- 
ter of chance that the people of the 
State of Georgia are stanch believers 
in liberty, States rights, and individual 
freedom. 

Founded in 1733 by Lord Oglethorpe, 
Georgia was 43 years old when she and 
12 other British Colonies in the new 
world proclaimed the United States of 
America a free nation. Since 1776 when 
independence was claimed through that 
famous document, down to this good 
day, Georgians have regarded liberty as 
a divine blessing, carrying with it the 
obligation and responsibility to defend it. 

Typical of the Georgian’s gratitude to 
Almighty God and of his love of liberty 
and independence, are the opening words 
in an order of Gov. Samuel Elbert ap- 
pointing three public officials in the year 
1785, while-the recollections of the strug- 
gle for independence were fresh in the 
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minds of the people. This public docu- 
ment began with these words: 


The people of the State of Georgia, by the 
grace of God free, sovereign, and independent. 


While we do not begin our public docu- 
ments with those words today, neverthe- 
less it does not embarrass the people of 
Georgia today to acknowledge our grati- 
tude to Almighty God for liberty, nor to 
assert that we are, by His grace, free, 
sovereign, and independent. 

While there are in some sections of our 
country being developed hotbeds of 
communism and subversive activities, 
unmistakable evidences of which we 
have seen in this Capitol within a matter 
of hours, Georgia is endeavoring to in- 
still into the youth of her rising genera- 
tion the lessons of civic responsibility, 
and the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship, which go hand in hand with free- 
dom and liberty. 

It is a matter of pride to me that there 
are in Washington today nearly 1,000 
boys and girls from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Georgia, who are here 
to participate in the annual exercises 
honoring those fine boys and girls all 
over the United States, who constitute 
the school safety patrol. I think that 
this recognition of their work with the 
police departments of their respective 
cities is a great inspiration and incentive 
to good citizenship. Early in life they 
are being given opportunity to make a 
contribution to safety and law enforce- 
ment, and their acceptance of this oppor- 
tunity is most gratifying. 

I ask the indulgence of the Members 
of the House today that I may extend to 
these boys and girls from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Georgia a hearty welcome to the 
seat of our National Government. They 
are accompanied on this visit by officials 
of the city of Atlanta, of Fulton County, 
of De Kalb County; by Chief Herbert 
Jenkins and officers of the Atlanta Police 
force; by Chief Neal Ellis, Sheriff Bud 
Foster, and officers of the Fulton County 
Police force; by Sheriff W. L. Broome, 
of De Kalb; by Fulton’ County Commis- 
sioners Charlie Brown, Tom Camp, and 
R. L, Doyal; by Mrs. L. H. Axelrod, pres- 
ident of the Atlanta Parent-Teachers 
Council; by Mrs. Z. V. Peterson and Mrs. 
Warren H. Bradley. Also accompany- 
ing these boys and girls on this trip are 
Capt. Marion Riley, Fulton County Po- 
lice force; Sgt. Nich Eason, Fulton Coun- 
ty Police force; Assistant Chief Kohler, 
East Point, Ga.; and Officer Paul Smith 
and J. L. Carney, of the Atlanta City 
Police force. This is a fine group of 
boys and girls, who in just a few more 
years will take their places of adult re- 
sponsibility in the ranks of America’s 
good citizens. 

Last year only about half this number 
of our boys and girls came to Washing- 
ton for these ceremonies. This trip has 
been made possible this year for nearly 
twice the number through the contribu- 
tions of time and money of many public- 
spirited citizens and groups of our dis- 
trict. One of our public-spirited citizens 
of Atlanta, Mr. William A. Cetti, turned 
in a total of $1,655 toward the expenses 
of this trip, which was contributed by 
civic-minded, public-spirited citizens 
and organizations, including the At- 
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lanta Federations of Trades, Painters’ 
Council and Local Unions, Fulton County 
Employees’ Union, Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, electrical workers’ union, iron 
molders’ union, sign painters’ union, 
paperhangers’ union, plumbers’ and 
steam fitters’ union, Cascade Heights 
Service Station, elevator constructors’ 
union, fire fighters’ local union, carpen- 
ters’ union, sheet metal workers’ union, 
Williams Printing Co., street railway em- 
ployees’ union, brickmasons’ local union, 
Fulton County local union, ironworkers’ 
local union, machinists’ local union, and 
bakery workers’ local union. Individual 
contributions also were made by public- 
spirited citizens, and a substantial con- 
tribution by the Decatur Order of Elks. 

It gives me pleasure to welcome these 
members of the school safety patrol, 
and those officials and friends who have 
accompanied them, without whose pres- 
ence and care the trip would not have 
been possible. I express the sincere 
hope that this visit will be enjoyable to 
them in the fullest sense of the word, 
and that they will return in safety, car- 
rying with them a better understanding 
of the workings of our National Gov- 
ernment, and a renewed devotion to her 
free institutions. 


PALESTINE-JEWISH STATE 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 15, 1948, is a historic day for 
the Jewish people of the entire world. 
Tomorrow after hundreds of years of 
dispersion, the Jewish people are going 
home. The Promised Land becomes a 
reality for the homeless Jews who now 
line the seaports of the Mediterranean, 
their faces turned toward the Holy Land. 
For them it means that they will return 
to the land of Israel, where for them 
there will no longer be any homelessness. 

I am aghast at the efforts being made 
even at this late moment by the adminis- 
tration to prevail upon the pioneers in 
Israel that they do not set up their Jew- 
ish state. It is testimony to their cour- 
ageousness that disregarding all the 
monstrous pressures that are being put 
upon them that tomorrow, May 15, that 
Jewish state will be set up. The Jewish 
people are not the derelict objects of 
charity. They are a proud people. They 
ask that they live in peace and dignity 
as a nation among nations, and be per- 
mitted to take their place in the world 
as a member of the family of nations. 
I raise my voice in salute to the new 
Jewish state—Eretz Yisroel. 

I raise my voice in praise of its heroic 
defenders. 

I raise my voice and call out that our 
own administration recognize this new 
state and forthwith raise the embargo 
against supplying it with arms. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Tuesday next to call the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PALESTINE JEWISH STATE MUST BE 
RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans of all faiths and beliefs must have 
derived great satisfaction—as I did -yes- 
terday—when the Jewish State was pro- 
claimed in Palestine. I felt as if my eyes 
had witnessed the unfolding of a glori- 
ous chapter of Biblical history. Twice 
before, the Jewish nation had risen and 
fallen. And now it was born again, al- 
most within our vision. 

This latter day miracle could not have 
been accomplished by a people less loyal 
to their dreams and convictions than 
the Jews. A Jewish poet once wrote: 

Give us a stone on which to rest our heads; 
then we shall dream of home. 


Perhaps in this single line, may be 
found the reason why the Jewish people 
have struggled so ardently for their 
promised land. A Jewish homelessness 
for 19 centuries, multiplied by the al- 
most continuous persecution of Jews dur- 
ing this period, has made the idea of a 
national home an omnipresent dream 
in the minds of the Jewish people. To- 
day, that dream is a reality. The Jewish 
state has been reestablished in the land 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The United States cannot be indiffer- 
ent: to the great political event which 
unfolded itself yesterday in the Holy 
Land. Nurtured in the finest traditions 
of our own American democracy, the 
Jews of Palestine have created the only 
true democratic state in the Middle East. 
If for no other reason than our ideologi- 
cal kinship with this newest democracy, 
our Government should extend the hand 
of friendship to the Jewish state in Pales- 
tine which is still in the throes of its 
birth pains. 

But there are other reasons why we 
should welcome the new Jewish state 
and accord to it our benevolent recogni- 
tion. The Jewish national home in 
Palestine had received the strongest sup- 
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port of the American people ever since 
its creation in 1917. President Wilson 
stated in behalf of our Government in 
1919: 

I am persuaded that the Allied Nations, 
with the fullest concurrence of our own Gov- 
ernment and people, are agreed that in 
Palestine shall be laid the foundations of a 
Jewish commonwealth. 


This declaration was followed a few 
years later by an official recognition of 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine 
by the United States in the Anglo- 
American Convention of 1924. Two con- 
gressional resolutions, adopted by both 
Houses of the Congress, affirmed Ameri- 
can sympathies in favor of the ideals of 
Zion. Statements of support for Jewish 
aspirations in the Holy Land were issued 
by every American Chief Executive since 
President Wilson. Six months ago, the 
American delegation to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations led the 
fight at Lake Success for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state by advocating the 
adoption of the partition plan for Pales- 
tine. 

All these facts and events have con- 
tributed toward a traditional American 
policy of interest and friendship for 
Jewish national aspirations in Palestine. 
Recent military events in the Holy Land, 
coupled with yesterday’s official procla- 
mation by the Jews of Palestine an- 
nouncing the existence of the Jewish 
state, cannot be lightly regarded by a 
government which now faces world 
events with a more realistic outlook than 
ever before. The partition of Palestine 
was ordained by the United Nations. It 
is now a fact. The Government of the 
United States should accept this fact— 
which it helped bring about—by extend- 
ing hearty felicitations to the Jews of 
the world on the occasion of the fulfill- 
ment of their dream of Jewish statehood. 
I feel sure that most of my distinguished 
colleagues in Congress, as well as the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people will want to join in these senti- 
ments. 

I know of no people more deserving of 
statehood. Iknow of no people who have 
made such outstanding contributions to 
world civilization and to the welfare and 
progress of every land in which they 
lived and live, and yet went on dreaming 
of and fighting for national renaissance 
in their own historic land. 

There was a time when the United 
States of America could feel rightfully 
proud of its attitude, policies, and action 
on behalf of the Jewish people. In years 
gone by, we opened our own gates to 
Jewish immigration without any discrim- 
ination. But more than that, our Presi- 
dents have appeared time and again as 
the champions of Jewish rights in the 
world. Wherever Jews were persecuted, 
they knew that they could look to Wash- 
ington for protection and sympathy. 
Wherever anti-Jewish persecution took 
place, the United States could be counted 
on to step in and raise its voice in de- 
fense of the Jewish people. 

During the last few months, the Gov- 
ernment—though not the people of this 
land—seems to have deviated from the 
path of clear and full-fledged support for 
the reestablishment of the Jewish state 
in Palestine. At atime when the Jewish 
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people, massacred by the millions and 
brutally persecuted in Europe, needed our 
help most, I am afraid we failed them. 
Considerations of oil, great power rivalry, 
and imperialist interests proved to be 
stronger with our Government than basic 
humanitarian principles, and commit- 
ments and obligations, freely and pub- 
licly undertaken by us. 

I, for one, have had very great doubts 
all along with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of our national interest in the Mid- 
dle East as adopted by certain circles in 
the State Department. I could not help 
feeling that what the United States 
should have been interested in in the 
Middle East, as everywhere in the world, 
was the creation and furtherance of dem- 
ocratic communities, and not the freez- 
ing of the present reactionary, feudal- 
istic, and backward set-ups. 

When I consider our interests in the 
Middle East from a long-range view- 
point, I say to myself that, politically, we 
would want the lands of the Middle East 
to practice democracy as we do here. So- 
cially and economically, we would want 
them to develop in a manner which would 
improve the local conditions of life and 
open up both the resources and the mar- 
kets of the region. In other words, how- 
ever we look at it, American interests, 
seen from a long-range view, dictate 
speedy modernization of the Middle East 
in all spheres of human endeavor. 

Now, even people who know very little 
about that crucially important area of 
the world know that thus far there is 
only one vanguard of progress and mod- 
ernization in the Middle East, and that 
is a Jewish state in Palestine. In recent 
weeks, Jewish Palestine has shown that, 
small as it is in size and population, it 
possesses not only the greatest indus- 
trial, economic, and cultural potential 
but also the most powerful military po- 
tential in the Middle East. 

The creation of a Jewish state in Pal- 
estine is not only a great historic event 
which will provide a solution for one of 
the greatest tragedies in the world but 
is also a very hopeful development in 
world politics from the American point 
of view. Our mistaken policies have al- 
ready done considerable damage to our 
prestige and to the prestige and author- 
ity of the United Nations. Let us not 
repeat this mistake. Let us see things 
straight. And when we see them straight 
we shall be happy that at long last the 
Jewish state in Palestine has become a 
fact. Let us welcome the Jewish state 
into the family of nations and establish 
relations of lasting friendship with this 
vanguard of western civilization in the 
Middle East. United Nations obligations, 
moral obligations, and spiritual obliga- 
tions demand that the Government of 
the United States recognize the new 
Jewish state, Israel. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night of Monday next to file any rules 
it may desire to report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? . 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and further ask 
that I may include certain extraneous 
matter in' the remarks I expect to make 
in the Committee of the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to announce 
the program for next week. 

It is expected that the rule making 
in order the anti-Communist bill will 
be adopted and that general debate will 
be concluded on the bill today. 

On Monday the only order of busi- 
ness will be the memorial services. I 
take this opportunity to express the hope 
that as many Members as possible will 
be present for these services. 

I have arranged for the calling of the 
Consent Calendar on Tuesday; and, of 
course, the Private Calendar will be 
called on Tuesday. I understand there 
is an omnibus bill on the Private Cal- 
endar that we may be able to dispose of 
on that day. Then, if general debate 
on the anti-Communist bill, H. R. 5852, 
has been concluded, and I trust that it 
will be, we will take up the reading of 
that bill for amendment. 

As for the program for the balance 
of the week, as near as I can determine 
it now, we have as unfinished business 
before the House the bill H. R. 3642, 
the military installations bill. It is also 
expected that a rule will be granted on 
House Joint Resolution 161, providing 
for the World Health Organization. We 
also hope to take up House Concurrent 
Resolution 129, having to do with the 
investigation of the island possessions in 
the Pacific; House Resolution 591, mak- 
ing in order consideration of the bill 
S. 1006, amending the Mineral Leasing 
Act; and H. R. 2588, the postal service 
bill, pertaining to the operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned motor vehicles. In ad- 
dition, other rules may be called up, 
possibly including the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BILL, 
1948 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 582 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration cf the bill (H. R. 5852) to 
combat un-American activities by requiring 
the registration of Communist-front organi- 
zations, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
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exceed 5 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities now 
in the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. At 
the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from: 


Illinois [Mr. SaBsaTH] and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration of H. R. 5852, a bill to 
combat un-American activities by re- 
quiring the registration of Communist- 
front organizations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

If this rule is adopted—and I am sure 
it will be—it will provide consideration 
of a bill which is urgently needed to 
protect the United States and the Ameri- 
can people from the threat of slavery 
under the Russian totalitarian system of 
government. 

Russia has made it plain that nothing 
will satisfy the lust for power and the 
greed of her dictator except the com- 
plete enslavement of the entire world. 
The Russian war machine has crushed 
many of the smaller countries of Europe 
and imposed the Communist dogma upon 
them. The armed might of this Nation, 
which is growing, and which will con- 
tinue to grow each day, is a warning to 
Russia that her military tactics will avail 
her nothing toward establishing com- 
munism in the United States. But she 
is relying on another Communist tactic 
in her attempt to dominate America— 
Russia is trying to destroy the founda- 
tions of our Federal Republic by boring 
from within. At present we have de- 
fense against this Communist infiltra- 
tion, but this bill provides us with con- 
siderably more. 

This bill will make it a crime to con- 
spire or to engage in any activity look- 
ing toward the establishment of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States 
to be under foreign control. It would 
deny Government employment to Com- 
munists. It would require Communist 
and Communist-front organizations to 
register with the Department of Justice. 
It would compel Communist organiza- 
tions to label their mail with the word 
“Communist” and it would require them 
to describe themselves as Communists in 
every radio broadcast sponsored by them. 
In other words, one of the provisions of 
this bill is similar to the Federal laws 
which require manufacturers of poison- 
ous substances to label their product 
“poison.” 

An organized campaign against this 
bill has been im progress for the past 
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several months. Members of Congress 
have been deluged with printed cards 
and form letters originating in two or 
three different cities. The cities of 
which I speak have always been known 
as the hotbed for subversive activity, and 
I am not suprised that the opposition to 
this bill originates there. It is undeni- 
able that some opposition has arisen to 
this bill. Some of this opposition comes 
from loyal Americans who are misin- 
formed about the purposes of the bil; 
but let us inquire into the nature of the 
greater portion of this opposition. From 
what quarter and from what kind of 
people does this opposition come? The 
most casual knowledge of human nature 
tells us that it comes from those whose 
activities would be restricted by the bill. 
Well, let us see who those people are. 
Their identity is more or less obvious 
from a cursory reading of the bill. 

The bill makes it a crime for any per- 
son to conspire or attempt to set up a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United 
States if such dictatorship would be 
under foreign control. It is obvious that 
this bill will be opposed by all those who 
advocate the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment. 

But these opponents of the bill have 
not even the courage and honesty to 
come out in the open and say, “I oppose 
this bill because I am a Communist, and 
this bill will restrict my activities.” Of 
course, they do not say that. Honest 
men could be expected to state their op- 
position to a measure in an honest, 
forthright manner; but you could not 
expect such honesty from those whose 
activities this bill seeks to restrict, My 
point, in a nutshell, is this: Communists 
are ashamed to admit they are Com- 
munists—like lepers are ashamed to 
admit they are lepers. Even the Com- 
munists recognize communism as a 
loathsome disease, and they are ashamed 
of their affliction. That is the reason 
most of the opponents do not state the 
true reason for their opposition—they 
are ashamed of it. As you would expect, 
the opponents of this bill criticize it as 
“unconstitutional” fascistic and arbi- 
trary. They rely upon hackneyed gen- 
eralities in an attempt to influence some 
loyal Americans against the bill. Our 
action here today will show whether 
Congress has been bamboozled by these 
Communist tactics. 

But let us consider some of the gen- 
eralities that have been offered in opposi- 
tion to this bill. First, its critics say it is 
unconstitutional. In answer to that ob- 
jection, I would like to point out that 
some of the greatest constitutional law- 
yers in the country have passed on this 
bill, and they have held that it is con- 
stitutional. Now, these Communists 
might have advance information:on how 
the Supreme Court will decide on this 
bill—they may have information about 
the Court and its members which is not 
available to me—but I agree with the 
constitutional lawyers—who are guided 
by past interpretations of the Constitu- 
tion—I believe the bill is constitutional. 

Now, as for the bill being fascistic. 1 
think we can take that criticism with a 
grain of salt. Communists label every- 
body a Fascist who opposes communism. 
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and I am not surprised they have applied 
the label to this bill. 

Another criticism offered to the bill is 
that it vests within the Attorney General 
the arbitrary power to prosecute, try, 
and judge persons violating the provi- 
sions of the bill. When I heard this ob- 
jection to the bill, I was not only sur- 
prised—but also mildly amused. Here 
are the people who have long advocated 
the persecution and harassment of busi- 
nessmen through administrative proc- 
esses. Here are the people who wanted 
to continue forever the control measure 
under which Government bureaus would 
prosecute, try, convict, and punish busi- 
nessmen. These people who wanted to 
see the free enterprise system crushed— 
and our Nation’s businessmen bank- 
rupted—through a systematic persecu- 
tion under the New Deal—these people 
say this bill puts too much power of dis- 
cretion in the Attorney General. To this 
objection I would say that the New Deal- 
ers who built the present administrative 
guillotine for businessmen should have 
remembered the fate that befell Dr. Guil- 
lotine. He learned that a knife cuts both 
ways—and now the New Dealers are be- 
ing taught the same lesson. Their inven- 
tion of the bureaucratic system is going 
to be used against the closest allies of the 
New Deal—the Communists. 

Under this rule, the bill may be de- 
bated for 5 hours. This is a most gener- 
ous amount of time in view of the present 
pressure of other business, but the Rules 
Committee realized the importance cf 
this bill, and recognized that a good 
many Members would want to express 
themselves on it. 

The Rules Committee was asked to 
divide the time equally between those 
favoring the bill and those opposing it. 
In harmony with the weight of prece- 
dent, and in view of the general senti- 
ments of the Members, the time has been 
alloted in the usual manner; one-half 
to the chairman and one-half to the 
ranking minority member Jf the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. How- 
ever, the Rules Committee has been as- 
sured that fair distribution of the time 
will be made by those in control of it, and 
those opposed to the bill will be given 
ample time to express themselves. 

Points of order against the bill have 
been waived to protect it from parlia- 
mentary technicalities. 

I think a great majority of us are in 
general agreement with the purposes of 
this bill, and I am sure we all appreciate 
the tremendous amount of work the 
members of the Un-American Activities 
Committee have put into this bill. They 
have conscientously devoted themselves 
to their task, and I think they deserve 
the gratitude of the American people for 
the remarkable job they have done. 

I doubt that there are more than a 
handful of Members who will vote 
against this resolution, and thereby try 
and prevent consideration of this bill 
which is so urgently needed to protect 
the American way of life. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, considering the action of 
the House yesterday with respect to 
House Joint Resolution 342 directing all 
executive departments and agencies of 
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the Federal Government to make avail- 
able to the committees of the House and 
Senate information and confidential re- 
‘ports in their files and the vote thereon, 
I fully realize that anything I might say 
will not change any votes on the rule or 
bill now before us for consideration. 
Personally, I regret exceedingly that 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
has seen fit to try to besmear the fair 
name of three large cities. I want to 
say to him that the people of these three 
large cities were, and are now, just as 
patriotic and loyal in the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars as the people residing 
in the gentleman’s district in Illinois. 
Though the cities may have a large pop- 
ulation of citizens of foreign parentage, 
they have clearly proven their loyalty 
and patriotism and I feel it is unfair for 
the gentleman to make such statements. 
I also resent the statement that only 
those who are in favor of overthrowing 
our form of government will oppose this 
resohution and regard it also as unfair, 
unjustified, and unwarranted. 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SABATH. I regret I cannot yield. 
I have promised time to many Members. 
I cannot even make the speech I had 
expected to make because there is not 
sufficient time. In view of the limited 
time for debate, therefore, I am obliged 
to forego much that I wanted to say and 
will confine myself in giving briefly the 
underlying reasons as to how and why 
this resolution and bill comes before the 
House. 


will the 


Mr. Speaker, I was in hopes of giving 
the House an authoritative résumé of the 
factual history covering the creation of 
the Committee To Investigate Subversive 
and Un-American Activities in 1935 and 


its activities up to the present. At that 
time it was evident that Hitler’s stooges 
and paid agents, under the leadership 
of Sylvester Viereck, Pelley, the Nazi 
Bund, and many cthers were active in 
their attempts to create discord in Amer- 
ica. The working Nazis and Fascists in 
our country then were the real danger 
to our democracy and it was borne out 
by the report of the investigation made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], chairman of the first 
investigating committee. On his com- 
mittee’s recommendations, Congress 
adopted two measures to safeguard our 
interests. 

Shortly after the expiration of the life 
of the McCormack committee—it had 
been authorized to investigate during the 
Seventy-fourth Congress—it was ascer- 
tained that un-American and subversive, 
and even seditious, activities were con- 
tinuing. I advocated the passage of a 
second resolution to extend the investi- 
gation and succeeded in having the Com- 
mittee on Rules to report it favorably 
and the gent!eman from Texas, Mr. 
Martin Dies, was appointed chairman of 
the second committee. He pledged him- 
self to the then Speaker, to me, and to 
the House that he would fearlessly con- 
tinue the work begun by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
But, unfortunately, instead of investi- 
gating the Bund, Nazi, and Fascist activi- 
ties, his committee devoted itself to in- 
vestigating labor organizations and var- 
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ious departments. At that time there 
was no hysteria against communism. 

But, as J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI, stated, yes, and as has been 
stated by the proponent of this bill, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonptT], the Nazis and Fascists are just 
as dangerous to the welfare of our coun- 
try as are the Communists. 

I was fully aware of this and conse- 
quently demanded that Mr. Dies’ com- 
mittee begin investigating—as was in- 
tended—the activities of the Nazis and 
Fascists in the United States. This was 
in 1937, 1938, 1939, and before we were 
forced into preparing our defense against 
the fast approaching danger of fascism 
and nazism in our own country. 

Gen. “Wild Bill” Donovan was urged to 
make an investigation as to the spending 
of the millions of dollars by Paul 
Goebbels, Hitler’s propaganda agent in 
the United States, in Mexico, and in 
Central and South American Republics; 
and the various organizations that were 
formed and financed by the Nazis to cre- 
ate fifth column in our country. 

The failure of Mr. Dies’ committee to 
devote itself to investigating these many- 
fold seditious activities on the part of 
the Hitler hirelings and quislings was 
the reason I was obliged to point out the 
failure of the committee to perform its 
duties as contemplated by the resolution. 
I have continued to insist that the Fas- 
cists and all subversive activities as well 
as communism should be investigated. 

Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, the com- 
mittee, even after Mr. Dies ceased to be 
chairman, has followed the same course 
and, instead of investigating Nazi and 
Fascist activities, continued to investi- 
gate labor unions and Government de- 
partments, and overlooked the activities 
of those who had cooperated with George 
Sylvester Viereck, the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, and other organizations that 
were spreading subversive propaganda. 
It was the investigative work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation at that time 
that was responsible for the indictment 
of many persons for alleged seditious 
acts and convictions were later obtained. 

Consequently, I still continued to in- 
sist that the committee should investi- 
gate all un-American activities, not ex- 
cluding in any way the so-called com- 
munistic fronts. To me all who conspire 
and work to aid our enemies and create 
discord in our country should be investi- 
gated and their activities brought to the 
attention of the American people. But 
I repeat, unfortunately, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, with the ex- 
ception of one short hearing as to the 
Nazi activities, has devoted itself to as- 
sailing and attacking thousands of pro- 
gressive, patriotic, and loyal organiza- 
tions and citizens. This, it appears to 
me, is being done to destroy organized 
labor. ; 

It seems to me that we are following 
closely the pattern and policies of Hitler, 
who, with the aid given him by the I. G. 
Farben cartels and by other industrial- 
ists in Germany,brought about the over- 
throw of Germany. The industrialists 
who financed Hitler were made to be- 
lieve and did believe that their interests 
would be amply safeguarded by a Fascist 
government, under which they would be 
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able to destroy the then to them annoy- 
ing labor organizations. They succeeded 
with Hitler by making communism the 
issue and it seems to me that the pattern 
of that policy is being duplicated in this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the end of the 
war propaganda has been carried on in 
this country by certain militaristic gen- 
tlemen and by a large group of indus- 
trialists who seek to blind the American 
people from the real danger of the Fas- 
cist-minded groups in our country. I 
concede that, after the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, some of the Fascist-Nazi subversive 
activities ceased. But the activities of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties continued with full force against the 
communistic fronts and today they are 
still continuing in their efforts and have 
succeeded in creating, with the aid of 
the brass hats and the Wall Street in- 
dustrialists, a war hysteria which is cost- 
ing our country billions upon billions of 
dollars as well as great anguish and fear 
to our people. Because of this existing 
— and hysteria, we have before us this 

ill. 

It has been my hope and the hope of 
the American people that, after defeat- 
ing the Nazis and Japs, peace would be 
established, and how much better and 
more humane it would be if we would 
devote ourselves to aiding the United Na- 
tions to attain the peace for which the 
masses of the people all over the world 
are seeking and praying. Naturally, the 
people are opposed to any activities that 
may bring about a third world war be- 
cause we are still bringing back the 300,- 
000 young men who gave up their lives 
fighting for democracy and to bring 
about freedom and peace to the world. 

Six months ago, the Republican lead- 
ers, having no issue to present to the 
people in order to obtain their vote, de- 
cided to make communism the issue for 
the Presidential campaign and have en- 
deavored to insinuate and even charge 
that the Democratic Party is receiving 
support from groups you have desig- 
nated as communistic fronts. 

Although I am not completely in ac- 
cord with some of President Truman’s 
actions, I surely looked with real satis- 
faction and pleasure when he clearly 
demonstrated to the country that neither 
he nor the Democratic Party, in any way, 
condones or seeks the support of any 
party that is not wholeheartedly in favor 
of our democratic form of government. 
President Truman issued an Executive 
order urging every department to elimi- 
nate anyone connected in any way with 
any communistic front. This naturally 
has taken the wind out of the sails of 
the Republican program. Nevertheless, 
to offset this action you have decided, in 
desperation, to utilize the Committee on 
Un-American Activities to obtain pub- 
licity in order to hide the activities of the 
Fascists and keep alive your original aim 
to feed the American people with the 
dangers of communism. 

The Republican candidates for Presi- 
dent, Mr. Tart and Mr. Dewey, have gone 
on record against these activities and 
against such unfair tactics as proposed 
in this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, up to this time I have de- 
voted my remarks in briefly giving the 
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history and activities of the three com- 
mittees of the House that have been en- 
gaged since 1935 in investigating alleged 
subversive activities against our country 
and I have given my honest opinion of 
the actions of the three committees and 
the underlying reasons that have im- 
pelled the introduction and consideration 
of the proposed legislation before us. I 
wish to assure the membership and the 
country that I am as much opposed to 
communism as is any other Member of 
this body and I am confident that my 
42 years’ service in this House will prove 
not only my loyalty but will attest to my 
continuous efforts in the interest of de- 
mocracy and our democratic form of 
government which, as I have frequently 
stated, excels that of any other govern- 
ment in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now direct my 
remarks to the pending bill, H. R. 5852, 
to combat un-American activities by re- 
quiring the registration of Communist- 
front organizations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill of my esteemed 
colleague the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munnpr] is not ripe for con- 
sideration on the floor of this House. It 
is proposed major legislation on which 
no hearings have been held and with 
implications which neither the public 
nor this House of Representatives has 
had adequate opportunity to study and 
appreciate. It is, in my opinion, a revo- 
lutionary bill. It is a bill which, if 
enacted, will threaten the freedom of 
speech and assembiy of every American 
citizen. It is a bill which can be used 
to destroy hundreds of legitimate and 
useful organizations, and to render im- 
potent the political, social, and economic 
will of their members and of millions 
of citizens generally. It is a long step 
toward fascism in this country. 

I have seen thousands of bills come to 
the floor of this House, and some of 
them were “lulus,” but never have I seen 
a bill that was more dangerous or more 
threatening to American democracy. 

This bill permits the Attorney General 
to suppress organizations by requiring 
them, on the basis of vague standards, 
to register as Communist organizations. 
These standards permit the imputing of 
guilt by association ard a blacklisting for 
the mere holding of views. Suppression 
of free speech and free assembly by this 
device violates the first amendment 
to the Constitution, just as much as a 
statute which directly prohibits speech 
or assembly under threat of criminal 
penalties. The Supreme Court has 
repeatedly said that free speech cannot 
be abridged by either direct or indirect 
means. In Thomas against Collins, the 
Supreme Court said: 

As a matter of principle, a requirement 
of registration in order to make a public 
speech would seem generally incompatible 
with an exercise of the rights of free speech 
and free assembly. 


Yet this bill comes to us without the 
public committee hearings which are 
designed to help shape proposed legisla- 
tion, to reveal constitutional and policy 
defects, and to subject it to the test of 
public reaction. 

The Legislative Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
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has held hearings only on the general 
subject of what action should be taken 
against communism. It has not held 
any hearings on this particular bill. Yet 
there are all kinds of provisions and pos- 
sibilities in the bill which go far beyond 
any questions relating to communism. 
Let me give you just One small example. 

Under section 13 of the bill the Attor- 
ney General is given certain powers to 
compel testimony and the production of 
records by use of subpenas. The Attor- 
ney General could, under the very loose 
Standards of the bill, use this subpena 
power to discover the membership of any 
and every labor union. Now, here is cer- 
tainly a great legislative departure. 
Every Member of this House is aware 
that labor unions have always insisted, 
as a matter of self-protection and even 
of self-preservation, on the right to keep 
their membership rolls private. Yet here, 
with a sort of backward, thoughtless 
sweep of the hand we abolish that right. 
Has labor been consulted? No. Has the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor been consulted? No. Has the pub- 
lic been informed and given an oppor- 
tunity to react? No. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is, and I quote 
from its title, intended “to protect the 
United States against un-American and 
subversive activities.” There is nothing 
I am more wary of than offers of pro- 
tection. Some people would protect us 
to the point where we are perfectly 
safe—in jail. Some of the most danger- 
ous threats to our liberties come from 
persons who would give them lip service. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes some- 
thing entirely foreign to the American 
constitutional system. It permits an ad- 
ministrative officer, one who is always a 
leading figure of one political party—the 
Attorney General—to outlaw organiza- 
tions of American citizens. And this is 
not just a far-fetched possibility. If the 
Attorney General should employ the 
criteria which have been used again 
and again by the very committee which 
sponsors this bill, he would, like that 
committee, find that hundreds of liberal 
groups are subversive. 

The Washington Post has very ac- 
curately described the power the bill 
would give the Attorney General. I 
quote: 

It is an authority to stigmatize whole 
groups of citizens as disloyal, to inflict on 
them, without trial, extremely stringent pen- 
alties, and effectively to limit their freedom 
of expression. Under the terms of the bill, 
an Attorney General might well feel war- 
ranted in classifying Henry Wallace’s third 
party as a “Communist political organiza- 
tion” or a “Communist-front organization.” 


Either classification would be tantamount to 
proscription. 


Mr. Speaker, I never thought I would 
see the day in this country when a man 
of one party could proscribe a whole 
competing party. 

Despite the brief time that this bill 
has been available to the public, it has 
already been denounced as a threat to 
our way of life by many organizations 
and societies representing millions of 
people from all walks of life and from all 
sections of our country. 

I implore the Members of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, not to subject us to ridicule 
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by hurrying this half-baked bill through 
to a vote; not to endanger the liberties 
of our people not to discredit our con- 
gressional processes; not to violate the 
Bill of Rights. Let us not, after all these 
years, reproduce the foul spawn of an 
earlier period of hysteria—the Alien and 
Sedition Acts enacted as a result of the 
Jacobin Jefferson movement. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I will 
merely make this observation: This 
measure would clearly nullify the funda- 
mental freedoms granted to all persons 
by the Bill of Rights and would consti- 
tute a vast bill of attainder as well. It 
would deny to all Americans the right of 
political speech and assemblage. It 
would subject to fine and imprisonment 
vast numbers of people for no other 
reason than disapproval of their views 
by the Attorney General and would es- 
tablish a police state with the abhorrent 
principle of guilt by association in place 
of a political democracy rooted in Amer- 
ica’s historic tradition of individual 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein a small number of the 
many telegrams and letters I have re- 
ceived, not from persons and organiza- 
tions in the three cities of which the gen- 
tlemen spoke disparagingly, but from all 
over the United States, from outstanding 
men who love this country, who believe 
in our form of government, and who 
have no connection with any subversive 
activity or organization. I have hun- 
dreds of them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object to the inclusion of 
these various communications, I wonder 
if the gentleman will tell us how many 
communications he expects to put in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SABATH. As aruleI do not abuse 
the privilege. I will put in a dozen. I 
have about 3,000 of them, but I will put 
in about a dozen. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object in order to ask the 
distinguished gentleman if there is any- 
thing in this measure that would inter- 
fere with the right of workers to fight 
for wage increases. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I actu- 
ally believe this measure is aimed at 
organized labor more than it is the Com- 
munists. I think this measure will per- 
haps drive the Communists underground 
and will create more Communists, un- 
fortunately, than we have now. This 
measure, in my opinion, is aimed at or- 
ganized labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I insert a 
few of the telegrams sent me in opposi- 
tion to the bill, as follows: 

Curcaco, ILL., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. ApotpH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Chicago Teachers Union, represent- 

ing 7,200 public school teachers in Chicago 
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affiliated with the American, Illinois, and 
Chicago Federations of Labor, respectfully 
requests: that you oppose the Mundt bill. 
The teachers union believes this bill is un- 
American and dangerous to the liberties of 
loyal American citizens. 
JOHN M. FEWKEs, 
President, 


MUSKEGON, MIcH., May 2, 1948. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the people of greater Muskegon, gath- 
ered to commemorate this historic May Day, 
request defeat of the un-American Mundt 
bill, H. R. 5852. 

JAMES P. CARROLL, 
Chairman, Muskegon May Day Cele- 
bration Committee. 


Datuas, Tex., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Minority Leader of House Rules Com- 
mittee, House Office Building: 

Ouf members appreciate your support 
against the Un-American Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act, H. R. 5852, and trust you 
will keep this bill from leaving the Rules 
Committee. Regards. 

C. J. MESKE, 

International Representative, ILWU-CIO. 


WINNETKA, ILL., May 13, 1948. 
Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Commend opposition to Mundt-Nixon bill. 
Strongly oppose this bill on grounds that un- 
less treasonable action as defined in the Con- 
stitution is proved against those individuals 
and organizations involved this bill violates 
their constitutional rights. 
Vircinia S. DEANE and RvuTH LINNELL. 


RICHMOND, IND., May 3, 1948. 
Hon. ADOoLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Demand that you testify against Mundt 
bill. This bill (H. R. 5852) will utterly de- 
stroy our Constitution and bill of rights and 
would establish a police state in America. 
This bill which is called subversive activities 
control bill is actually aimed at everyone 
who believes in democracy. It must be de- 
feated. 
VIRGINIA Bonp LaRKEY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 29, 1948. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, would make 
illegal support of almost any type of social 
reform and thus constitutes a dangerous 
attack on civil rights. Therefore urge you 
to deny this bill a rule. 
ALEX FPREUND, 
Philadelphia Chapter, Civil Rights 
Congress. 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 1948. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Speaking for 30,000 members New York 
State Progressive Citizens of America insist 
you refuse to report out Mundt bill to House 
floor. Bill is monstrously unconstitutional. 
Attempt to stifle free thought. If passed 
would in effect make advocacy of peace, hous- 
ing, health education, price controls, a crim- 
inal offense. Unless you want home-grown 
fascism you must speak out against it, 
Pau. J. Kern, 
Chairman, New York State Progres- 
sive Citizens of America, 
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INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 4, 1948. 
Hon. ADOLPH SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

(Copy of telegrams sent to Representatives 
HAVENNER and WELCH.) 

We, the members of the San Francisco 
Counvy council of the Independent Progres- 
sive Party, representing 16 clubs, protest the 
so-called Subversive Control Act of 1948, H. R. 
8852. 

This bill aimed at Communists in reality 
strikes at labor progressives everywhere, to 
nullify freedom of speech and organizations 
fighting for peace. 

We demand that you speak out in the Rules 
Committee and in the Halls of Congress and 
vote “No” on the Mundt bill. 

FRIEDA SALZMANN, 
County Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend to the read- 
ing of the membership and to the coun- 
try an editorial appearing in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, of May 7, entitled “Con- 
trolling Subversives,” as follows: 

CONTROLLING SUBVERSIVES 


The Communists are appropriately out- 
raged by the subversive activities control bill, 
written by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Nobody need worry 
much about that. Since Communists them- 
selves have no regard for civil liberties 
wherever and whenever they take power, their 
hyprocritical championship of civil liberties 
where and when they are out of power should 
not fool anybody. 

In considering this bill, however, Con- 
gress must take many things into account. 
The bill would declare the Communist Party 
and Communist-front organizations (to be 
defined by the Attorney General) as a menace 
to the country. All members of the party, 
and the officers of the front organizations, 
would be required to register. If they did 
not, the party and organizations would be 
illegal. 

One point to be considered is that this ap- 
proach has seldom proved to be an effective 
way to deal with communism. Sponsors of 
the bill argue that they are not outlawing the 
party, only requiring its members to register. 
But can you imagine the members of a con- 
spiratorial movement meekly filing their 
names with the Attorney General? Real con- 
spirators would never comply with the law. 
They would simply go underground. 

As Gov. Thomas E. Dewey said at Portland 
Monday, in opposing Harold E. Stassen’s pro- 
posal to outlaw the Communists, Canada, 
Italy, and even Russia itself found that 
merely declaring the party illegal or driving 
it underground didn’t dispose of the move- 
ment. 

There is another consideration far more 
important, which should weigh heavily with 
Congress in studying this bill. Regardless 
of what it might or might not do to the Com- 
munists, what would it do to the theory and 
practice of political freedom? 

The American doctrine of civil rights, 
founded in the Constitution and developed 
over many years by the Supreme Court, holds 
that all citizens have the right to free speech 
and assembly—which implies free political 
action—so long as they offer no “clear and 
present danger” of substantive evil to our 
society and the lawful processes of demo- 
cratic government. 

The subversive activities control bill would 
make it a crime for any person “to perform or 
attempt to perform any act with intent to 
facilitate or aid” in bringing about a totali- 
tarian dictatorship under foreign control, 

While specific acts and conspiracies to 
overthrow our Government should certainly 
be outlawed—in~fact, already are outlawed 
under other statutes—this language goes 
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much further. So far as the wording of the 
bill reveals, it would make even a speech or 
a vote cast for certain candidates a crime, 
even though the speech or the vote present- 
ed no real danger of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress should carefully consider if there 
is any safe way to hit the subversive citizen 
without hitting others, too, except through 
the conspiracy statutes already on the books. 
If a subversive element is driven under- 
ground, the Government must be prepared 
with agents to hunt it underground. These 
agents can grow to multitudes, in propor- 
tion to the whisperings that suspicious and 
eavesdropping neighbors may invent about 
the use to which honest, law-abiding citi- 
zens put their basements or attics, their 
typewriters, automobiles, or ham-radio con- 
versations. History shows that the most out- 
rageous crimes against citizens have come 
from the agents of governments entrusted 
with the responsibility of protecting govern- 
ments from alleged conspirators. It was 
these outrages upon the homer, papers, and 
persons of citizens that made mandatory the 
inclusion of the Bill of Rights in our own 
Constitution. 

Communists and their fellow travelers de- 
serve to be exposed, to be kept in the light of 
day. But a law which seeks to accomplish 
this by reviving dangers that would impair 
our doctrine of civil liberty is too big a price 
to pay. 

We say: Let the Communists and fellow 
travelers talk, and let America answer them. 
Let the Communists and fellow travelers 
vote, and let America vote them down. Pun- 
ish conspiracies to seize power, outlaw acts of 
revolution or violence—but don’t undermine 
the freedoms on which our democracy rests. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 


yield such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHADWICK]. 

Mr.CHADWICK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
advantage of this opportunity for an ob- 
servation which may merit expression. 
Like so many of you, I am being inun- 
dated with communications about this 
Mundt bill. Many of these I can identify 
by signatures now familiar to me after 
2 years in this House; I notice that these 
gocd people turn up at about this stage 
of each new p-ece of legislation which is, 
or can be construed to be, designed to 
bolster up the national discipline of this 
country of ours. They are dependably 
against legislation like that; in fact, they 
constitute one of the principal reasons 
why such legislation is necessary. 

What concerns me far more are letters 
from people whom I know to be well- 
intending and responsible, but who pro- 
ceed upon the assumption, first, that the 
information they happen to have about 
such legislation is both comprehensive 
and exhaustive; that their current ideas 
on the subject are by way of being the 
final authoritative conclusion; and. that 
they are communicating with a Repre- 
sentative who knows nothing about the 
subject, or if he does, he knows it all 
wrong. 

Just how to answer communications 
like these latter, I confess floors me. 
Like so many others among our col- 
leagues, I make an honest effort to re- 
ply personally to my constituents; be- 
cause I think that is part of my duty 
as a Representative. But how does one 
respectfully convey, to another free- 
born American citizen, the idea that 
he or she had better get his or her 
own mental house in order before he 
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or she undertakes to dictate a course of 
conduct for others, particularly sworn 
public officers, to pursue? 

Since I am about to be relieved of the 
necessity of being on the receiving end 
of correspondence like this, I am serious- 
ly considering making an application to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, or somebody, 
for an endowment to organize a national 
radio college of the air to educate con- 
stituents when to write to their Con- 
gressmen, and why. 

No persons will be permitted to listen 
to the course who do not admit that they 
already possess more detailed and ac- 
curate information on all subjects of 
national legislation than do their elected 
representatives. ‘This is to be no course 
for mere.kibitzers; this one by the terms 
of its very foundation is for hardened old 
back-seat drivers who really know their 
stuff. Nor will we welcome any listeners 
who seriously question their own infalli- 
bility. 

And to the group, so carefully selected 
and so screened, and to no other, we 
will—Mr. Rockefeller, that is to say, and 
the executive secretary of the program, 
which will of course be myself, at a 
proper annual compensation—propound 
one question, one starkly simple and sim- 
ply stark question, which will be phrased 
as follows: Have you read the act about 
which you feel the urge to guide the man 
whom a majority of the people of your 
district elected as your constitutional 
representative? 

Now, I estimate conservatively that 
499 out of every 500 of my selected and 
blue-ribbon auditors will answer that 
question with an entirely honest and 
sincere, “No, but!” Under our rules— 
the Granick-Chadwick convention—the 
“put” will be eliminated; the answer will 
be registered as “no;” and an attractively 
printed certificate will be issued to the 
499, attesting that they have auto- 
matically eliminated themselves as con- 
gressional correspondents on that sub- 
ject. 

The successful participators will be 
awarded one complete set of the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, a copy of the Agri- 
cultural Year Book for 1943-47, a con- 
cise statement of the name of their Con- 
gressman, correctly spelled, with his 
correct Washington address, and 13 
cents in United States stamps, because 
their expression of views, whatever they 
may be, will be worthy of quick and ef- 
fective transmission to the addressee. 

Such addressee, the average Con- 
gressman, will be vastly aided by what- 
ever expressions this system produces; 
because he himself will have been kept 
too busy answering letters from less 
well-informed constituents to have had 
a chance to read the legislation him- 
self. Armed with the wisdom so con- 
veyed, and now fully equipped to dis- 
charge his constitutional duty, he will 
repair to the floor—stimulated by the 
urgency of the bells, warning that an- 
other vote is impending—and take his 
place in the serried, if not harried, ranks 
of the Members; keeping a weather eye 
on the majority, or minority, leader, 
as the case may be and fortunately is; 
and when his name is reached, he will 
answer with a decisive “aye,” or perhaps 
“no,” depending on various considera- 
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tions, including among others his tradi- 
tional devotion to supporting the com- 
mittee, contempered with his recollec- 
tion of what happened to the oleo bill. 

Thus the end result will be another 
vindication of the processes of democ- 
racy; the Nation will wage on; the well- 
informed constituent will finally dis- 
cover that his Representative took his 
advice or else he did not; and the foun- 
dation will, I hope, see to it that the 
regular monthly honorarium is duly 
forthcoming. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
assure you that we feel no weakness in 
our cause that requires us to jockey for 
position in order to obtain the last word 
in the debate. Irrespective of when we 
speak on the issue, I know taat time and 
events and the American people will vin- 
dicate the position we take on this rule 
and on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is the most far- 
reaching proposal that has ever been be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 
It definitely will change the form of gov- 
ernment under which we have lived for 
over 150 years. Despite the fact the pro- 
ponents of the bill will seek to make 
communism the issue, what is really the 
issue here is the Constitution. What is 
really involved here is whether or not we 
intend to preserve our Bill of Rights. 
The question before the House is wheth- 
er or not we shall have the courage to de- 
fend the democratic traditions of our 
Nation and the democratic foundations 
on which our Government is based, de- 
spite the hysteria which is mounting 
every day to the accompaniment of the 
fast beating of war drums. 

As the debate develops, I am abso- 
lutely confident that it will be established 
to the satisfaction of the Members of the 
House that this bill, beyond any doubt, 
violates the first amendment tc the Con- 
stitution. It definitely violates the con- 
stitutional prohibition against guilt by 
association. It definitely is a bill of at- 
tainder, not in one respect but in sev- 
eral respects. It is an attempt to change 
our fundamental laws: that guilt must 
be established beyond a reasonable doubt 
to an arbitrary rule that guilt can be es- 
tablished by substantial evidence. It by- 
passes the age-old guaranty of a trial by 
jury. In fact, it makes a mockery of the 
time-honored trial by jury. It does vio- 
lence to the constitutional guaranty of 
due process. 

It most assuredly substitutes for the 
doctrine of guilt by judicial determina- 
tion a doctrine which is alien and repul- 
sive to our democratic system, and that is 
the doctrine of guilt by legislative deter- 
mination and by executive decree. It 
is significant that the doctrine of guilt by 
legislative determination, against which 
our Constitution has laid down specific 
prohibitions, and the doctrine of guilt by 
executive decree, against which Ameri- 
cans rebelled and established this Re- 
public, is a doctrine and a method adopt- 
ed by both Mussolini and Hitler in order 
to seize power and to destroy the last 
vestiges of democracy in Italy and Ger- 
many. 
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I have before me two books. One 
deals with Mussolini’s laws and the other 
is a compilation of Hitler’s edicts. A 
comparison of various sections of the 
bill with Hitler’s edicts and Mussolini’s 
laws reveals a most astounding simi- 
larity. Fundamentally, the one similar- 
ity which has been a lesson to the people 
of Europe is that fascism always makes 
the Communists and the constitutional 
rights of the Communists the first ob- 
jective of its offensive. That was the 
lesson of Fascist Italy. That was the les- 
son of Nazi Germany. Consequently, we 
must face the issue squarely, and that is 
that the defense of the constitutional 
rights of the Communists and of the 
Communist Party is, in the final analysis, 
in the light of the history of Fascist ad- 
vances, the first line of defense of the 
democratic rights of all the people. His- 
tory has proved that if the people of 
Italy and the people of Germany had de- 
fended the constitutional rights of the 
Communists and of the Communist Par- 
ty there would have been no successful 
fascism, there would have been no suc- 
cessful nazism, and there would not have 
been imposed on this world World War II. 

Let us go a step further. Not only 
does this bill make the Communists its 
first object of attack, but like all other 
brands of fascism—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Not at this 
time. I want to complete my statement. 
But, like all other brands of fascism, this 
domestic brand of fascism advances be- 
hind an anti-Communist attack and 


reaches out and destroys the rights of all 
those who disagree with the views of 
those who are today seemingly in power. 
Yes; this bill can be used against a con- 
sumers’ group; it can be used against a 
labor union; it can be used against a 


tenants’ group; it can be extended 
against any group that has incurred the 
disfavor of those who are today in the 
saddle and riding hard and roughshod 
over the life, peace, liberties, and econ- 
omy of the American people. It can, 
and it will in all likelihood, be used 
against independent political move- 
ments, particularly the Wallace move- 
ment, which is today making the fight 
for the preservation of peace. This is 
not the first time that this legislation 
has been attempted and under similar 
conditions. It is indeed amazing how 
history repeats itself. Back in 1798 we 
had a similar situation. Then, too, a 
republic had been established by revolu- 
tion, the Republic of France, and then, 
too, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Adams, the war party became a 
bipartisan combination, and every effort 
was being made to plunge these United 
States into war against a country that 
had been our ally. 

As against that bipartisan war party 
a new party was being established by 
Thomas Jefferson. He, too, was called 
names, and his followers were called 
names. Jefferson was called a Jacobin. 
The Jacobin Party, as you well know, was 
the leading revolutionary party of Re- 
publican France. Jefferson’s patriotism 
was also impugned. He was called a 
Frenchman, a lover of Republican 
France. Jefferson and his followers were 
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called foreign agents. The followers of 
Jefferson were subjected to that kind of 
treatment from the press and from the 
profit patriots of that period. 

In order to make certain that the fight 
for peace be smashed and to make cer- 
tain that the political resistance move- 
ment, the new party that was being built 
by Jefferson, could be hamstrung into 
submission, and that it be intimidated 
into abandoning its struggle for peace, 
the bipartisan war party in Congress en- 
acted the alien and sedition laws of 1798. 
Again, how amazing. Examine those 
alien and sedition laws, and you find a 
vast similarity with this bill. Take par- 
ticularly the sedition law of 1798. There 
the same foreign-agent technique is used. 
There you will find language that guilt 
would arise if the person aided a foreign 
power hostile to the interests of the 
United States. Under that broad lan- 
guage, the Jeffersonians who wanted 
peace with France were dragged into jail, 
and’ the new Nation was subjected to a 
reign of terror. Writs of habeas corpus 
became of little avail to those who were 
fighting for peace and democracy. Then, 
too, it was war against peace, the new po- 
litical party for peace against the bi- 
partisan war party, and alien and sedi- 
tion acts against freedom and the Bill of 
Rights. 

Today, with this bill, we have the same 
situation, an attempt to destroy a new 
political party that is being established 
in this country under the leadership of 
Henry Wallace, and to substitute, above 
all, fear in the place of freedom, so as to 
guarantee the success of the bipartisan 
war policy. I know many will succumb to 
hysteria and others will give us the usual 
flag-waving and Red-baiting, but let us 
look back in retrospect: 1798-1948, 150 
years. The men who opposed the alien 
and sedition acts, Livingston, Madison, 
and Jefferson—they constitute the bright 
constellations in the democratic firma- 
ment of this Nation; but those who im- 
posed on the American people those 
tyrannies of which this bill is a mon- 
strous lineal descendant have been cast 
into oblivion, ignominious oblivion, rele- 
gated there as mankind always relegates 
puny creatures that would destroy man- 
kind’s freedom. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, it is here that 
we find the line which divides the right 
from the left. It is here where the goat 
and the sheep separate. There is no 
basis in law, logic, or in fact for the 
argument that the Mundt bill violates a 
right of the citizen. Mr. Speaker, our 
safety rests upon the preservation of the 
Union. Communism is our deadly ene- 
my, and against communismh the full 
strength of the Nation must be ar- 
raigned. Here in this bill we are only 
attempting to bring into the open the 
domestic agents of our foreign foe, which 
is a function of Government upon which 
Congress has the right to call. The ob- 
ject is to unmask the traitor who con- 
ceals his identity. . 

Mr. Speaker, there has not at any 
time been brought to this body a case 
which, in my opinion, was quite so well 
prepared as the instant one. The com- 
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mittee studying this question and spon- 
soring this bill drew upon every source 
from which it was believed help could 
be obtained. There was an array of 
talent that testified before the commit- 
tee that could not be excelled. Great 
constitutional lawyers, historians, and 
others appeared, and, with the exception 
of the testimony, as I recall, of the well- 
known Ben Davis, Communist, of the 
city of New York, all were, generally 
speaking, in accord. 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with 
a deadly foe. There are people in this 
country who are seeking to destroy our 
Government, and to them I would say 
that he who takes advantage of the 
freedoms guaranteed by the Constitution 
to undermine and destroy our Govern- 
ment is nothing less than a traitor and 
a scoundrel. Here in this—our Amer- 
ica—there is no room for party or for 
man who does not carry the flag and 
march to the music of the Union. The 
question here raised is an important one, 
and if Members would examine the 
record of the testimony taken by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I am confident that they would not only 
find themselves enthusiastic supporters 
of the proposal but determined oppo- 
nents of those who seek to defeat its 
passage. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I attempted to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MaRCANTONIO]. If I understood him 
correctly, he said that if Stalin had 
been unimpeded or communism had been 
unchecked in Europe, it would have es- 
tablished freedom throughout Europe. 
As a matter of fact, it would have closed 
every Christian church and destroyed 
every free government in Europe. 

Mr. COX. If the agents of Stalin 
here in America doing his work are not 
suppressed, he will in the end have com- 
pleted the job of sovietizing the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has been disingenuously worked out. 
There is much concealment in apparent- 
ly innocent words. It will destroy the 
purposes of its authors and sponsors. It 
is a sort of blunderbuss. It points a blast 
of buckshot over so vast an area that it 
can well destroy the civil liberties the 
proponents ineptly pretend to protect. 

The bill involves a congressional ipse 
dixit or fiat, more like a totalitarian 
Diktat, whereby anyone believing in com- 
munism, sincerely or otherwise, becomes 
per se an agent of a foreign power, and 
thus is guilty of the charge of being a 
conspirator to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. 

The proponents anticipated and fear 
this charge, because they expressly deny 
it on page 6 of the report wherein they 
say: 

This legislation does not constitute a flat. 


But that denial will not wash. The 
framers of the bill are worried about its 
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constitutionality, and well might they be. 
They avoid declaring the Communist 
Party as outlaw and illegal. That they 
admit would be palpably unconstitu- 
tional. Instead, there is used a subter- 
fuge. They try to get a foot in the door 
by having the Congress by fiat declare 
all Communists are agents of a foreign 
power. There is no proof. No benefit is 
to be given to the accused by trial by 
jury to determine this. A judgment may 
be rendered administratively. The At- 
torney General is judge, jury, and ac- 
cuser. To be a Communist ipso facto 
is to be a foreign agent. There are sin- 
cere believers in the principles of Marx 
and Engels. They are not the agents of 
a foreign power, but the bill conclusively 
says they are such agents, and there is 
no gainsaying the congressional conclu- 
sion. Congress, in effect, says: 

“When I open my mouth, let no dog 
bark.” 

We are reminded of the French King, 
who said: 

“T’état, c’est moi.” 

If the above congressional declaration 
is not a fiat, I do not know the meaning 
of the word. Do you for one moment 
think that what the Congress, at the 
urgent behest of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, cannot do directly 
the Supreme Court will allow to be done 
indirectly? Do not flatter yourselves. 
Yes. I say to the one who propounded 
the question a moment ago, it is possible 
if Congress could by fiat declare certain 
groups the agents of foreign powers, and 
therefore within the ban of the law, Con- 


gress could bring in a bill and say by fiat 
any group—on good grounds or coffee 
grounds—is illegal and their operations 


criminal. If this bill is constitutional, 
then the Congress could say by fiat that 
the members of the third party, the fol- 
lowers of Wallace, are following an il- 
legal direction and must be banned as 
illegal. 

Congress could then say by fiat, with 
equal logic, that all-trade-unions are 
illegal and their operations must be 
banned. We are indeed treading on 
dangerous grounds, and I appeal par- 
ticularly to the lawyers in this distin- 
guished body to be careful and to scruti- 
nize and screen not only the words of 
this act but their import and reper- 
cussions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 

much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 6 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never heard such flagrant misrepresen- 
tations of a bill since I have been a 
Member of Congress. 

It is amusing to me to hear men who 
never hit a lick of work with their hands 
in their lives stand up here and predict 


how 
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what this measure will do to the laboring 
man. 

This bill is one of the greatest pro- 
tections the laboring people of this 
country ever saw. Mark my words! The 
honest, patriotic, American laboring 
men are going to support it, when they 
realize what it provides. 

I want to show you some of the prop- 
aganda that is being sent out against 
this bill. 

Here is one from the Communist 
Daily Worker: 

Act today! Democracy is at stake. 


That is the headline. And then under 
that headline they go on to attack this 
bill and the statement is made: 


It is sponsored by the notorious Repre- 
sentative Kart MUNDT. 


Now, I have been called notorious many 
times by this gang, but this is the first 
time I have known them to take out after 
the gentleman from South Dakota in 
those terms. Again, on the other page— 
I will not read it all, it is not fit to 
read—it states: 

It will hold over the head of every Amer- 
ican the possible loss of his citizenship if 
his social views anger the FBI and its sinister 
police chief, J. Edgar Hoover. 


I have known Edgar Hoover for more 
than 20 years. I have never heard him 
referred to as a sinister police chief 
before. There is no more patriotic 
American under this flag than Edgar 
Hoover, the Chief of the FBI. Remember 
this is from the Communist Daily 
Worker. 

Now, here is another one. This one is 
amusing, amazing, and astounding. It 
takes me over the coals. First it says: 

“Do you want to go to jail because you 
want world unity for peace?” 

Intimating that if you want peace 
this bill will condemn you, which is so 
nonsensical that I am surprised any- 
body would fall for that crazy statement. 

It predicts such punishment if, “You 
want a third party?” 

Why, this bill does not interfere with 
your having a third party. The truth 
is that probably you will have four or five 
parties before the election is over. 

Or it says if “You support the Pales- 
tine partition?” 

This bill is not interfering with those 
who want to go to Palestine. I am in 
favor of every one of them being given 
a one-way passport if they want it. 

Or it says if “You strike for higher 
wages?” 

Not a word in this bill would inter- 
fere with the right of workmen to de- 
mand an increase in wages. 

Or if “You oppose UMT and the 
draft?” 

Why, there is not a word in this bill 
that refers to the UMT and the draft. 

Or if “You protest a Jim Crow army?” 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ISACSON. I would like to know 
exactly what you meant by saying that 
those who advocate the partition plan 
should be given a one-way passport to 
Palestine. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Isaid, “If they want to 
go.” I do not yield any further. I will 
get to the gentleman in a moment, 

I said if they want a passport they can 
get it, so far as I am concerned. 

Then it says in blazing headlines: 
“Does your organization disagree with 
RANKIN’s idea of Americanism?” 

It goes on to say: 

Then it must register as a foreign agent, 
must turn over its membership list to the 
FBI, must label itself a Communist-front 


organization in all publicity, publications, 
correspondence. 


Every Member of the House knows 
there is not a word of truth in that 
statement. 

It goes on to say: 


Unions refusing to sign Taft-Hartley affi- 
davits would come under this clause. 


This bill has no reference whatever to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. WALTER. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether or not that matter he is 
reading from came from the Daily 
Worker? . 

Mr. RANKIN. No. I am going to tell 
you in a moment where it came from. 
That is most important. I will get to that 
in a moment. 

The document states: 

Jail sentences are provided for men and 
women who go on strike, if their union does 


not measure up to the standards set by J. 
Edgar Hoover. 


Every intelligent Member of the House 
knows there is nothing of that kind in 
this bill. 

Then it says in screaming headlines: 

Sounds incredible—but its true. These 
laws are now pending in Congress. The 
Thomas-Rankin committee has already pro- 
posed this legislation under the guise of 
controlling subversive activities, 


And this pamphlet is signed: 

Provisional Committee for Democratic 
Rights. Cochairmen: Lo Isaacson, Viro 
MaRCANTONIO, ADAM C. POWELL, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munopr]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a lot of discussion about a great 
many things this morning besides H. R. 
5852, the legislation on which you are 
about to be asked to grant a rule. I 
certainly hope that the roll call on the 
rule will overwhelmingly demonstrate to 
the country that the size of the opposi- 
tion to this legislation to curtail com- 
munism is in no sense as great as the 
noise which has emanated from the Com- 
munist camp in opposition to it. 

I have been interested in some of the 
comments made by those opposing this 
rule and this bill. In the first place 
there was a brazen effort made here this 
morning to compare Thomas Jefferson 
and W. Z. Foster as Americans of the 
same stamp and type. One of the 
speakers said that what Foster was try- 
ing to do now in having a Communist 
Party in America was analogous to what 
Thomas Jefferson was trying to do at 
one stage of American history. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I point out that 
Thomas Jefferson was a great apostle of 
liberty and freedom. Foster is the lead- 
ing apostle of communism, tyranny, and 
sovietism in America. It is like trying 
to compare an owl with a lizard to 
compare Thomas Jefferson and W. Z. 
Foster; one the apostle of freedom and 
liberty, the other the apostle of tyranny 
and totalitarianism. While I am not a 
Democrat, Thomas Jefferson was a great 
Democrat and I resent any attempt to 
drag in the dirt of communistic slime a 
great American name like that of 
Thomas Jefferson by voicing it in the 
same sentence through comparing him 
with present-day American Communists. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, we have lis- 
tened today to that age-old Communist 
libel which is taking place on every 
Communist radio in Europe today—that 
those who oppose communism are prac- 
ticing the tactics of fascism. I wonder 
if we cannot now explode that myth for 
once and for all at the very beginning of 
this debate. Communism came into 
power, as you and I know, in 1917 in 
Russia. It then established a totali- 
tarian aggressive form of dictatorship 
and began infiltrating into the neighbor- 
ing countries around Russia. Fascism 
and nazism both grew up originally as 
offsets and as attempts to resist com- 
munism. Those countries took the 
wrong tactics, and, instead of doing as 
we propose to do in this legislation, ex- 
posing the operation of Communists to 
public view, they organized Nazi and 
Fascist groups, trying to protect them- 
selves against the aggressive forms of 
communism. Then eventually they took 
on the same techniques and the same 
practices and the same devices and the 
same programs as communism, until to- 
day communism and nazism and fascism 
have become indistinguishable one from 
the other. 

The best proof in the world why this 
legislation is not fascism in concept is 
because things Fascist in concept are 
also Communist in practice, and those 
supporting this legislation support nei- 
ther communism nor fascism nor naz- 
ism. May I say in addition, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is not only my opinion that 
these three isms are analogous and in- 
distinguishable. We have the word of 
J. Edgar Hoover in testimony before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, where he pointed out that today 
in the world as a whole, nazism, fas- 
cism, and communism are part and par- 
cel of the same godless atheistic aggres- 
sive totalitarianism. One is black in 
color, one is red, and one is brown, but 
all are basically the same and funda- 
mentally connected. You also have the 
word of the Congressional Library study 
which made an elaborate analysis with 
public funds, and published many reports 
for you, in which it was pointed out that 
nazism, fascism, and communism are 
one and the same. We have the word of 
the House Coordinator on Information, 
who published a document, which is in 
all your offices, in which he pointed out 
15 or 16 reasons why communism, 
fascism, and nazism are the same. So, 
above all, good friends, do not listen to 
this loud wail from the camps of the 
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Communists, when they allege that in 
this legislation what we propose is some- 
thing Fascist in nature, because the only 
people in America endeavoring to do 
anything Fascist in concept are our 
Communists of today who play hotfoot 
with Communists all over the world and 
with nazism, fascism, and communism 
working together to promote their com- 
mon beliefs and reliance in dictatorial 
devices and practices. 

I urge the adoption of this rule by an 
overwhelming vote in order to tell 
America that Americans are still on 
guard in this Republic, and to let the 
country know now that this legislation 
is going to be approved overwhelmingly. 

(Mr. SapatH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include editorials.) 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 


lution. 


The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the resolution. 


Mr. RANKIN and Mr. MARCANTONIO 


demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 296, nays 40, not voting 95, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 65] 
YEAS—296 

Albert Cole, N. ¥. Halleck 
Allen, Calif. Colmer Hand 
Allen, Tl. Combs Hardy 
Allen, La. Cooley Harless, Ariz. 
Andersen, Cooper Harness, Ind. 

H. Carl Corbett Harrison 
Andresen, Cotton Hart 

August H. Courtney Harvey 
Andrews, Ala. Cox Hays 
Andrews,N.Y. Cunningham Herter 
Angell Curtis Heselton 
Arends Dague Hess 
Arnold Davis, Wis. Hill 
Auchincloss Dawson, Utah Hinshaw 
Bakewell Deane Hobbs 
Banta Devitt Hoeven 
Barden Dolliver Hoffman 
Barrett Domengeaux Holmes 
Bates, Mass. Doughton Hope 
Beall Durham Horan 
Beckworth Eaton Hull 
Bender Elliott Jackson, Calif. 
Bennett, Mich. Ellis Jenison 
Bennett, Mo.  Elisworth Jenkins, Ohio 
Bishop Elsaesser Jensen 
Blackney Elston Johnson, Calif. 
Bland Engel, Mich. Johnson, Ill. 
Boggs, Del. Evins Johnson, Ind. 
Boggs, La. Fallon Jones, Ala. 
Bolton Fellows Jones, N.C. 
Bonner Fenton Jones, Wash. 
Bradley Fernandez Jonkman 
Brehm Flannagan Keating 
Brophy Fletcher Keefe 
Brown, Ga. Foote Kerr 
Brown,Ohio Fuller Kersten, Wis. 
Bryson Fulton Kilburn 
Buck Gamble Kilday 
Buffett Garmatz Kunkel 
Burke Gary Landis 
Burleson Gathings Larcade 
Busbey Gearhart Latham 
Byrnes, Wis. Gillette Lea 
Camp Gillie LeCompte 
Canfield Goff LeFevre 
Cannon Goodwin Lemke 
Carson Gossett Lewis, Ky. 
Case, N..J Graham Lewis, Ohio 
Case, S. Dak Grant, Ala. Lichtenwalter 
Chadwick Grant, Ind. Lodge 
Chapman Gregory Love 
Chelf Gross Lucas 
Chenoweth Gwynne, Iowa McCormack 
Chiperfield Hagen McCulloch 
Church Hale McDonough 
Clason ° McDowell 
Coffin Edwin Arthur McGarvey 
Cole, Kans. 1, McGregor 
Cole, Mo. Leonard W. McMahon 
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Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 


Schwabe, Okla. Williams 


Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Youngblood 


Lynch 
Madden 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Conn. 
Morgan 
Multer 
O’Brien 
Pfeifer 
Price, Ill. 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Somers 


Meade, Md. 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md, 
Mitchell 
Murdock 
Norrell 

Norton 
O'Toole 
Philbin 
Phillips, Tenn. 


Piumley 
Powell 

Price, Fla. 
Redden 
Riehlman 
Rogers, Fla. 
Scoblick 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Stigler 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thompson 
Trimble 
Welch 

West 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Winstead 


MeMillan, 8.C. Potts 
McMillen, Ill. Poulson 
Mack Preston 
MacKinnon Priest 
Mahon Rains 
Maloney Ramey 
Manasco Rankin 
Mansfield Rayburn 
Martin,Iowa Reed, Ill. 
Mason Reed, N. ¥. 
Mathews Rees 
Meade, Ky. Reeves 
Merrow Regan 
Meyer Rich 
Michener Richards 
Miller, Nebr. Riley 
Mills Rivers 
Monroney Rizley 
Morris Robertson 
Morrison Rockwell 
Morton Rogers, Mass. 
Mublenberg Rohrbough 
Mundt Rooney 
Murray, Tenn. Ross 
Murray, Wis. Russell 
Nicholson Sadlak 
Nixon St. George 
Nodar Sanborn 
Norblad Sarbacher 
O’Hara Sasscer 
O’Konski Schwabe, Mo. 
Owens 
Pace Scott, Hardie 
Passman Scott, 
Patman Hugh D., Jr. 
Patterson Scrivner 
Peden Seely-Brown 
Peterson Shafer 
Phillips, Calif. Short 
Pickett Simpson, Il. 
Poage Smathers 
Potter Smith, Kans. 
NAYS—40 
Blatnik Havenner 
Bloom Hedrick 
Buchanan Heffernan 
Carroll Holifield 
Celler Huber 
Crosser Isacson 
Delaney Javits 
Dingell Karsten, Mo. 
Douglas Kean 
Eberharter Kelley 
Feighan Keogh 
Folger King 
Gordon Klein 
Gorski Lesinski 
NOT VOTING—95 
Abbitt Gallagher 
Abernethy Gavin 
Anderson, Calif.Gore 
Bates, Ky. Granger 
Battle Griffiths 
Bell Gwinn. N. ¥. 
Boykin Harris 
Bramblett Hartley 
Brooks Hébert 
Buckley Hendricks 
Bulwinkle Jackson, Wash. Ploeser 
Butler Jarman 
Byrne, N. Y. Jenkins, Pa. 
Clark Jennings 
Clevenger Johnson, Okla. 
Clippinger Johnson, Tex. 
Coudert Judd 
Cravens Kearney 
Crawford Kearns 
Crow Kee 
Davis, Ga. Kefauver 
Davis, Tenn. Kennedy 
Dawson, Ill. Kirwan 
D’Ewart Knutson 
Dirksen Lane 
Dondero Lanham 
Donohue Ludlow 
Dorn Lusk 
Engle, Calif. Lyle 
Fisher McConnell 
Fogarty McCowen 
Forand Macy 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Lanham for, with Mr. Buckley against, 
Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Dawson of Illinois, against. 
Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Powell against. 


The Clerk announced the following 
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Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mrs. 
Norton against. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia for, with Mr. Kirwan 
against. ; 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma for, with Mr. 
Forand against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
. Gavin with Mr. Lane. 
. Macy with Mr. Byrne of New York. 
. Miller of Maryland with Mr. Fisher. 
. Judd with Mr. Bates of Kentucky. 
. Kearns with Mrs. Lusk. 
. Coudert with Mr. Whitaker. 
. Crawford with Mr. Hébert. 
. Dondero with Mr. Harris. 
Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Redden. 
. Jennings with Mr. Bell. 
. Riehlman with Mr. Engle of California. 
. Taylor with Mr. Miller of California. 
. Welch with Mr. Dorn. 
. Mitchell with Mr. Lyle. 
. Griffiths with Mr. Donohue. 
. Crow with Mr. Murdock. 
. Bramblett with Mr. Norrell. 
. Anderson of California with Mr. Fo- 


. Butler with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 

. Hartley with Mr. Gore. 

. McConnell with Mr. Hendricks. 

. D’Ewart with Mr. Jackson of Washing- 


. Dirksen with Mr. Granger. 

. Clevenger with Mr. Kee. 

. Scoblick with Mr. Abernethy. 

. Gwinn of New York with Mr. Battle. 

. Gallagher with Mr. Kennedy. 

. McCowen with Mr. Abbitt. 

. Knutson with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

. Kean with Mr. Kefauver. 

. Clippinger with Mr. Whitten. 

. Phillips of Tennessee with Mr. Trimble. 
Mr. Plumley with Mr. Winstead. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CIVIL SERVICE ACT 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 4236) to amend the 
Civil Service Act to remove certain dis- 
crimination with respect to the appoint- 
ment of persons having any physical 
handicap to positions in the classified 
civil service, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference with the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Rees, LOVE, and Mur- 
ray of Tennessee. 


IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1917 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3566) to 
amend subsection (c) of section 19 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. FELLOWS, GRAHAM, 
and GOSsSETT. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 110) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to certain agreements between 
carriers, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and request a conference with 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? (After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WOLVERTON, HIN- 
SHAW, LEONARD W. HALL, Lea, and CHaApP- 
MAN. 

IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1917 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago the House sent H. R. 3566 to 
conference. Certain conferees were 
named by the Speaker. In sending the 
list to the Speaker, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee made a mistake as 
to the seniority of members on the sub- 
committee. He has conferred with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GossetTT], 
one of the conferees named, and with 
his consent, Mr.. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that he be excused from 
service and that the gentleman from 
New York, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee [Mr. CrELLErR] 
be named in his stead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

H. R. 6556 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 6556. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. K. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der for a minority report to be filed on 
the bill H. R. 6556 by midnight tomorrow 
night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

HOUR OF MEETING NEXT TUESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns next Monday it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in the Washington Times-Herald con- 
cerning the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Washington Monument. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 


May 14 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include an editorial 
and an article. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the per- 
mission I received yesterday to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a magazine article, and ask that I be 
permitted to extend my remarks and 
include a speech and a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 654) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I wish again to call the attention of the 
Congress to the need for agricultural leg- 
islation. This need arises in large part 
by reason of the approaching expiration 
date of some of our wartime statutes. 
Furthermore, there is need for continued 
improvement in our permanent legisla- 
tion designed to maintain a sound and 
prosperous agriculture. 

It is now nearly 3 years after the end 
of the fighting in the Second World War. 
Most of the farmers of the United States 
are in an excellent economic position. 
Cash farm income last year reached a 
record high level of more than $30,000,- 
000,000. Farm mortgage debt has 
dropped 25 percent since 1941. The 
standard of living of most farmers, which 
rose steadily in the years before the war, 
has continued to improve. 

This situation is in sharp contrast with 
what happened after World War I. 
Eighteen months after the end of fight- 
ing in that war farm prices had begun 
to fall; they dropped 50 percent within 1 
year. Soon, farm mortgages were being 
foreclosed all over the country. The long, 
agonizing agricultural depression had al- 
ready begun. 

To a certain extent the strong position 
of American agriculture today is a re- 
sult of high domestic demand and the 
very great need abroad for our agricul- 
tural products following this war. Toa 
very large extent, however, our farm- 
ers can properly attribute their present 
prosperity to the sound and far-reaching 
agricultural legislation which was en- ° 
acted in the years before the war. This 
legislation was necessarily modified to 
meet emergency conditions during the 
war, but it still constitutes a sound legis- 
lative base for continuing agricultural 
prosperity. 

As we look ahead, it should not be our 
purpose to overturn the sound legisla- 
tive base, in which our farmers have ex- 
pressed their confidence time and time 
again, in order to start down some new 
path. Instead, we should concentrate our 
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attention on necessary extensions and 
improvements in the programs we al- 
ready have. 

The fundamental national policy un- 
derlying our agricultural legislation has 
been and should continue to be one of 
organized, sustained, realistic abundance, 
A policy of abundance includes some fac- 
tors that lie outside the field of agricul- 
ture. The maintenance of high levels of 
employment and the maintenance of ex- 
port outlets are prime essentials. At the 
same time it should be recognized that 
continuing abundance is possible only if 
we maintain a strong agriculture—strong 
in physical resources and strong in hu- 
man resources. 

To carry out this policy our various 
agricultural programs have been de- 
signed to achieve these principal ob- 
jectives: 

Sound and lasting economic well- 
being for our farm population, with par- 
ity of prices and income in relation to 
the rewards in other fields of human 
effort. 

An agriculture that will supply all the 
kinds and quantities of agricultural 
products needed for domestic consump- 
tion, for sufficient carry-over stocks, and 
for export under present and rising 
standards of living. 

Use of our basic agricultural resources, 
soil, water and forests, in such manner 
as will insure their permanent maximum 
productivity. : 

Improved levels of nutrition and living 
for all our people. 

Ever-increasing efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution. 

A better living for small farmers, ten- 
ant farmers, share croppers, and farm 
labor. 

The nature of the steps we should take 
at this time in order to continue our 
progress toward these objectives is clear. 

First, the Congress should enact legis- 
lation providing on a permanent basis 
for a system of flexible price supports for 
agricultural commodities. 

A vital part of the legislation under 
which our present price-support pro- 
grams are carried on expires December 
31, 1948. In my last two messages on the 
State of the Union I have urged that the 
Congress extend appropriate price-sup- 
port legislation. 

The Congress has not yet acted, and 
today farmers do not know what levels 
of price support or what methods of sup- 
port will apply to large portions of many 
crops already planted or to others which 
must soon be planted. Even less is 
known about the policy which will apply 
to next year’s crops or to milk and other 
livestock products for which farmers 
must plan their output long in advance. 

In recent years we have learned the 
value of price supports as a means to 
assure the maintenance of farm income 
in the face of uncertain market condi- 
tions, and to adjust production to cur- 
rent market needs without disastrous re- 
sults to farm prices. 

The present price support legislation 
was directed toward expanding farm 
production during the war. Its results 
were nothing less than remarkable. Dur- 
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ing World War II farm output was in- 
creased approximately one third, as com- 
pared with an increase of 10 percent in 
World War I. Since hostilities ceased, 
output has continued at record levels, 
which has enabled the United States to 
give essential aid to the recovery of free 
nations in many parts of the world. 

Now we must look ahead to a farm 
price support policy geared to our im- 
proved farm economy. Many shifts in 
production will have to be made, and 
flexible price supports will help us make 
them in an orderly manner. This will 
require authority to make prompt ad- 
justments in support levels in line with 
current and prospective supply and de- 
mand conditions. It will also require 
flexibility in the choice of methods or 
programs that are designed to be most 
effective for individual commodities, that 
avoid waste, and that help bring about 
needed adjustments in production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. 

Second, I urge that the Congress give 
full support to the continuance and ex- 
= of our program of soil conserva- 

on. 

For many years we were prodigal with 
our soil. In recent years we have made 
great progress on the slow process of re- 
building. But we are still far from our 
objective. Too much of our cropland 
now in use is being eroded. Much of our 
pasture and range land is still being over- 
used. Our saw-timber supply is being 
used half again as fast as it is being re- 
placed. Our streams are muddy, and as 
a result the useful life term of many of 


our dams and reservoirs is being short- 
ened by unnecessary deposits of silt. We 
have not yet conquered the flood menace 
on most of our rivers. 

On all these fronts we have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to do more than 
we are doing to conserve our soil, water, 


and forest resources. The programs we 
have instituted in the past decade have 
represented great steps forward. But I 
must point out that our past efforts will 
be wasted if we fail to continue and in- 
tensify our programs now and in the 
future. I urge the Congress to provide 
in full the funds needed for these pro- 
grams. 

Third. I recommend that the Congress 
continue and strengthen programs to as- 
sure adequate consumption of agricul- 
tural products. 

Earlier Congresses have provided for 
an extensive research and marketing 
program designed to improve the distri- 
bution of farm products and develop new 
uses for them. This is a sound program, 
and should continue to be strongly 
supported. 

Furthermore, the Government has 
taken steps to encourage export markets 
for a number of important commodities. 
Such actions are being taken, as they 
should be, in cooperation with other 
countries. Primary examples of this 
policy are the various trade agreements 
which have been made under the terms 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and the international wheat agreement 
now before the Senate for ratification. 

We must continue these measures to 
assure strong normal markets for agri- 
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cultural commodities. At the same time 
the health of our people requires us to 
consider other methods to move products 
into consumption. Our present school- 
lunch program is an example of such a 
program, which is providing better nu- 
trition for millions of ou~ school children. 
In addition,:I believe that we should 
start now to develop a practical program 
to use agricultural surpluses to improve 
the diets of low-income families, and 
have it ready on a stand-by basis in case 
of need. We must never again allow 
our people to go hungry while agricul- 
tural surpluses are going to waste. 

Fourth, we need to consider other 
means for assisting farmers to meet their 
special problems. For example, we must 
support and protect farm cooperatives. 
We must continue to work toward a sound 
system of crop insurance. 

Furthermore, we should assist the im- 
provement of living standards in rural 
areas. I have recommended measures 
to provide better health services to farm- 
ers and farm communities. I have rec- 
ommended measures to improve the 
housing standards of farm families. I 
have recommended that the Government 
assist the States to furnish adequate pri- 
mary and secondary education for all 
children—and this will have especially 
beneficial results in rural areas. Rural 
electrification should go forward as rap- 
idly as feasible, to bring the benefits of 
electricity to more farms. 

All of these measures will aid our farm 
families to maintain a standard of living 
befitting their essential position in our 
society. They will be of special impor- 
tance to the millions of small farmers 
whose incomes are below a reasonable 
standard, even in this time of general 
agricultural prosperity. 

All the measures I have recommended 
are essential for the future welfare of 
American agriculture. They should be 
enacted as promptly as possible. 

It must be our firm purpose to main- 
tain an increasingly healthy, productive, 
and prosperous agriculture in the United 
States. This is a basic requirement for 
progressive advancement of the welfare 
and prosperity of our own Nation. It is 
also a vital element in our contribution 
to world recovery and peace. 

Harry S. TRuMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, May 14, 1948. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BILL, 
1948 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, after 
consultation with the members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I 
ask unanimous consent that of the 244 
hours to be allocated on this side of the 
aisle, a total of 45 minutes may be allo- 
cated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MaRCANTONIO] with the last 30 min- 
utes of the over-all time reserved to the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to yield 45 minutes of the 
time allotted to me to the gentleman 
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from New York (Mr. Marcanzon1o] in 
behalf of the opposition to this measure, 
reserving the last 20 minutes of the time 
allotted to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat un- 
American activities by requiring the reg- 
istration of Communist-front organiza- 
tions and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5852, with 
Mr. WapswortH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule and 
pursuant to the order of the House, the 
gentleman from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2% hours, and the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Woop] is recognized 
for 21 hours, of which over-all time the 
gentleman from New York has been al- 
lotted 45 minutes by each side, making a 
total of 90 minutes, with the last 45 min- 
utes of the total time to be reserved to 
the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. MunptT], and the last 25 minutes of 
the total time of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Woop] to be reserved to 
himself. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nixon] 
will have charge of the time on this side 
of the aisle. I respectfully ask the Chair- 
man to recognize the gentleman from 
California to allocate the time on this 
side. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
DowELL]}. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, 10 
years ago the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities was established by 
the House of Representatives. Over the 
years it has done many things. It has 
been the recipient of much praise, and it 
has been the recipient of much criticism. 
Two years ago the Committee on Un- 
American Activities became a permanent 
standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Over the 10 years there 
have been many distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives on both 
sides of the aisle who have served with 
great brilliancy and distinction on this 
committee. But over the years only one 
Member who was on the original com- 
mittee is now to be found still on the 
committee. That Member is its present 
chairman, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, Hon. J. PARNELL THomas. In the 10 
years that Mr. THomas has been engaged 
in this highly important and vital work 
in these critical times he has probably 
become the most outstanding expert on 
political subversive activities in the his- 
tory of the country. Last January, while 
he was on duty and at work as a good 
Congressman on an assignment that took 
him to Latin America, he became seri- 
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ously ill aboard ship. Since that time he 
has been making a very slow recovery. 
It was Chairman TxHomas’ fondest hope 
to be here today to take part in the de- 
bate on the business that is now before 
the House. Until yesterday he still had 
hopes to be here, but his doctors forbid 
him to be present today. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein the remarks of Hon. J. 
ParRNELL Tuomas, dictated this morning 
with reference to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS, CHAIR- 
MAN, COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES, ON H. R. 5852 


Before you today is the first legislative pro- 
posal ever to be reported from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

It is an important proposal. It calls for 
the enactment of major legislation. And it 
is submitted to you at this time as the result 
of a unanimous committee conviction that 
it is an urgently needed bulwark to our na- 
tional security. 

We have called this legislative proposal 
a bill to protect the United States against 
un-American and _ subversive activities. 
Actually, it is a Communist Control Act, 
aimed at coping with the foremost menace 
to democracy today. 

The open manifestations of Communist 
treachery and aggression in one foreign coun- 
try after another since World War II should 
have convinced even the most naive of our 
citizens by now that the Communist move- 
ment is an inherently violent and traitorous 
conspiracy that respects no geographical 
boundaries or barriers. The international 
coordination of the Communist conspiracy, 
under the central, dominating leadership 
of the Soviet Union, has also been exposed 
in almost daily examples from abroad. 

The executive branch of our Government 
has belatedly recognized the seriousness of 
the Communist aggression. It has admitted 
that the march of Red fascism is a threat 
to our own national security. Yet in build- 
ing up a bulwark against Communist aggres- 
sion, our Government has concentrated so 
completely in the field of foreign policy that 
defenses to the problem as it exists within 
our own borders have been almost forgotten. 

The Communist Party of the United States 
is nothing more nor less than a fifth-column 
arm of the Soviet Union. There is not even 
a grain of logic in building up our defenses 
to Communist aggression from abroad only 
to allow thousands of Soviet Union agents 
to operate at virtually free will and under 
the protective cloak of secrecy within the 
United States. Communism, at home as 
well as abroad, is an evil and destructive 
force. In the interests of our national secu- 
rity, we need a defense policy aimed at curb- 
ing this totalitarian menace wherever it is 
found. 

H. R. 5852 should go a long way toward 
providing our Nation with a fair yet adequate 
defense against the Communist fifth column 
within our borders. The bill was formulated 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities 
with great care and serious thought. Re- 
flected in this bill, also, is the valuable ex- 
perience with Communist operations which 
the committee has accumulated since 1938, 
when Congress created the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate Un-American Activities. 
It is a lasting tribute to this body that it 
had the foresight and the vigilance to estab- 
lish this committee. For such foresight, 10 
years ago, has meant that our Government 
never hes and never will be caught flat- 
footed by the Communist fifth column. 
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I was one of the two Republican members 
of the committee when it was created 10 
years ago, and I have served upon it con- 
tinuously since that time. During those 
years, I saw it expose one new evidence after 
another of deceit and fraud and intrigue by 
the Communist Party of the United States. 
Although its career has been turbulent, I 
feel that the work of the committee over the 
years has had a tremendous influence upon 
the destiny of our country. It has served 
as the principal check against subversives 
here, whether from the extreme left or the 
extreme right. 

Today, when more positive action is re- 
quired against a Communist fifth column in 
the United States, the committee is ready to 
outline the course of action, through the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1948. 

I became convinced of the need for even- 
tual legislative measures to combat Com- 
munist subversion after World War II. 
When authority to report legislation to the 
House was given to the committee in Jan- 
uary 1945, we immediately began consider- 
ing formulas whereby this devious enemy 
could be reached through legislative means. 

Last year, when the Republicans organized 
the Congress, and I was appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I set up a special subcommittee on legislation 
which was authorized to make a thorough 
study as to how best to proceed from a legis- 
lative standpoint in combating communism 
in the United States. The work of that sub- 
committee was extensive and thorough. It 
heard over 100 witnesses—outstanding wit- 
nesses—our best constitutional lawyers, his- 
torians, Government officials, columnists, 
professors, and other qualified persons who 
could enlighten the committee on the diffi- 
cult question of proceeding in a constitu- 
tional way, through legislation, to meet the 
Communist threat. ‘ 

On April 30, our committee unanimously 
reported out H. R. 5852. I consider it to be 
one of the most carefully drawn bills ever to 
be reported to the House of Representatives. 
It is not a witch hunter’s manifesto. It isa 
sane and effective approach to a problem 
which is entirely new in the field of legisla- 
tion. 

Since this bill has been reported, the Com- 
munists have launched one of their greatest 
campaigns. They have brought into play all 
of their fronts, their dupes, their stooges, and 
their innocents, in an effort to confuse the 
people concerning this bill. It is natural 
that they should, because if this bill is en- 
acted, it will spell the death of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, with 
headquarters in Moscow. It will spell the 
end of Stalin’s meddling in the internal’ 
affairs of the United States. 

You will hear various challenges thrown 
against the bill to the effect that it is un- 
constitutional, that it violates the basic 
rights of the individual, that it will create 
a police state, that it will bring about fascism. 
That is all a lot of poppycock. 

This bill merely asserts the right of a free 
and democratic people to protect themselves 
and their Government from destruction. 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunnrT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, it shall 
be my purpose to run through the major 
provisions of the bill for the benefit of 
the Members of the House and those in 
the galleries and the country who are 
interested in the contents of this legis- 
lation, so that you can have before you 
early in the stages of the debate exactly 
the purposes and provisions of this 
measure. 

As has been stated, this is the first leg- 
islative measure to come from the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
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in the history of the existence of our 
committee. It packs into its legislative 
paragraphs all of the experience, all of 
the studies which we have been making 
in our committee for some 10 years. 

We hive held long hearings on this 
question, some four or five hundred pages 
of hearings on the question of how best 
to work out a piece of legislation which 
will deal with the activities of Commu- 
nists in America. Those hearings have 
been printed and have been made avail- 
able to all Members of the House. I am 
sure most of you have read them and 
' studied them, because they have been 
out for several weeks. 

There are those who think we should 
outlaw the party completely. They 
pointed out, with some good reason, that 
the party which has been demonstrated 
by events up to now to be under the con- 
trol and domination of a foreign power, 
has no right to function in the United 
States. So they suggested that we pass 
legislation banning it from the ballot, 
barring it from the mail, making it ille- 
gal, outlawing it entirely. 

We called as witnesses on that subject 
some of the best authorities on com- 
munism in America, including what we 
consider the best, J. Edgar Hoover of the 
FBI. If you will read his testimony, you 
will see why he, charged as he is with 
the enforcement of subversive violations 
in this country, testified against outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party by legislation. 
He pointed out numerous reasons which 
I shall not reiterate today in full, except 
to mention one or two of them, one of 
which is that it would tend to drive fur- 
ther underground a movement which is 
already too far underground in Ameri- 
can public life. The second is that in 
places where the party has been outlawed 
by definition or name, that outlawing has 
proved ineffective. Our good friends to 
the North, the Canadians, tried it twice, 
and in both instances it failed, and they 
have repealed the outlaw legislation and 
are now moving in the direction which we 
point in H. R. 5852, which is an entirely 
different procedure and approach to the 
Communist problem from that of out- 
lawing it or barring it from the mails or 
eliminating it from the ballots. 

This approach is the approach of the 
policy of disclosure. It is the method 
recommended by J. Edgar Hoover. It 
says, in fact, to the Communists of 
America: “You claim to be a Communist 
Party. We know you are not a Com- 
munist Party because a political party in 
this country is never under the domina- 
tion of a foreign power. We know you 
are under the domination of a foreign 
power. We know that you work in col- 
lusion and cooperation with Communist 
Parties all over the world; that you are 
not an indigenous, legitimate, American 
political organization at all, but you hap- 
pen to be the American flank of a world- 
wide Communist conspiracy, taking its 
orders from Moscow, being directed from 
Moscow, and carrying out a program 
which is acceptable and accountable only 
to Moscow.” 

We say further, in effect: 

“Since you claim to be a political 
party, we will write the rules of the 
game making you function as a political 
party. We will require you to act in 
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the open like a political party; require 
you to accept the responsibility of a 
political party; require you to do what 
political parties have to do in the State 
of South Dakota and in many of our 
States, register the names of the people 
who belong to your party.” 

If you are a Republican in South 


-Dakota, you are proud to register the 


fact with the county auditor. If you 
are a Democrat in South Dakota, you are 
required to register your name with the 
county auditor, even though you are not 
proud of the fact that you belong to 
a party so frequently in the minority. 
But, in all events, members of our politi- 
cal parties register their names in the 
county auditor’s office so that people 
know who they are. If they do not 
register they have no status in the party. 
So we say to the Communists in Amer- 
ica: “Since you claim to be a political 
party, stand up and be counted, register 
your names with the Department of 
Justice. Let the people know who you 
are.” 

That is all. There is nothing un- 
constitutional about that. It has been 
done in a great many States. We re- 
quire the lobbyists to register in Wash- 
ington, and, at best, the Communist 
Party is a lobbying institution; at worst, 
it is a conspiracy against our form of 
government. But under any definition 
certainly it is perfectly constitutional 
to require Communists to register. 
Then we say that since you claim to be 
a political party there is no reason why 
you should not be required to report to 


the Government where you get your 
money and how you spend your money, 
who contributes the funds and who gets 
the benefits therefrom just as the 
Republicans and Democrats are required 


to do under our election laws. Since 
you claim to be a political party why 
should you not have that responsibility 
which we Republicans and Democrats 
have? 

Certainly there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which says 
there shall be a certain rule applying to 
the political activity of any group but the 
Communists, that Communists shall be 
exempt because they belong to a party 
which crushes out all legitimate forms of 
election machinery, so we will not make 
the laws applicable to Communists in this 
country. That would be absurd. But 
we do say that we will treat them like 
the Republican Party, we will treat them 
like the Democratic Party, and if they 
can prove that they are operating as a 
political party, they shall have the same 
rights to propagandize, the same rights 
to coilect contributions, the same rights 
to go to the polls as any other political 
party in America. 

We also apply the same provisions 
which we apply to the Republicans and 
Democrats to the propaganda and the 
printed material of the Communist Party. 
We say that no longer can you sneak 
through the mails disguised by some 
fancy, high-powered, euphonious name 
as patriots, when actually you are en- 
gaged in the subversive process of bur- 
rowing, undermining, disrupting, and 
corrupting America; you have got to 
come out in the open. When the Repub- 
lican National Committee or the Demo- 
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cratic National Committee engages in 
propaganda or publicity they put the im- 
print of the party on the pamphlet. We 
require under the election machinery of 
this country anybody engaging in cam- 
paigns to identify political propaganda as 
to its source. We say in this bill that all 
material sent through the mail, all of the 
programs emanating over the radio spon- 
sored by the Communist Party, or any of 
the front organizations controlled and 
financed or dominated by the Commu- 
nist Party, must be compelled to identify 
the program or propaganda as to its 
source. There is nothing unconstitu- 
tional in that. 

The sad-eyed, the soft-hearted, bewil- 
dered, and befuddled folks who still think 
it is liberal to promote tyranny in Amer- 
ica have a hard time finding anything 
unconstitutional about bringing into the 
picture the Communist Party and apply- 
ing to it the same rules of registration 
and the same rules of identification and 
the same rules of revelation that are ap- 
plied to the legitimate political parties. 

We cannot combine the Communists in 
the same kind of language with legiti- 
mate and regular political parties, be- 
cause we are dealing with a conspirato- 
rial subversive element Masquerading as 
a political party. Consequently, it takes 
special laws to deal with a special prob- 
lem, and that special problem is the fact 
that in this free Republic we henceforth 
propose to permit these subversive or- 
ganizations to function only if they com- 
ply with the rules and regulations set 
down in this legislation. 

It is interesting that the opposition to 
this legislation has carefully and studi- 
ously avoided getting themselves into 
conflict with the precise provisions of the 
bill. They cannot find much fault with 
them, so they raise a lot of straw men 
everywhere. They say this is an attempt 
to outlaw anybody who proposes to sup- 
port the Jewish state; this is an attempt 
to outlaw the Masonic Lodge or the 
Catholic Church; this is an attempt to 
outlaw a labor union. It is not any such 
thing. The provisions of the bill clearly 
point out what is included. The only 
thing this bill outlaws is conspiracy to 
overthrow the American Government 
for the purposes of establishing herein a 
totalitarian regime dominated by a for- 
eign power. That is outlawed by this 
bill, and if the Communists engage in 
that kind of conspiracy they and their 
leaders will be in violation of the law and 
will be, and should be, subject to a 10- 
year sentence in the penitentiary and a 
$10,000 fine. 

In other words, it transfers into a 
peacetime era one of the devices and 
tactics and techniques which have long 
been recognized as treasonable in Amer- 
ica in time of war, an effort to sell your 
country down the river, to subjugate it 
to the rule of a foreign power. Russia? 
Yes; but any other foreign power as 
well. It would mean that the German- 
American Bund and its leaders would 
have been in violation of this law prior 
to Pearl Harbor, that the Black Dragon 
Society of Japan operating in Califor- 
nia before Pearl Harbor would have 
been in violation of law. We of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
believe that a diligent, alert Department 
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of Justice will be able to demonstrate in 
a court of law that some of the leaders 
of the Communist Party in America are 
today trying to deliver this country lock, 
stock, and barrel to the men of the 
Kremlin, trying to establish here a to- 
talitarian government subject to the 
control and the domination of Soviet 
Russia, and if our hunch can be estab- 
lished as a matter of fact in a court of 
law by legitimate judicial procedures, 
those men we have in mind will go to 
jail for 10 years and perhaps pay a fine 
of $10,000 as well because that kind of 
conspiracy, that kind of treachery, that 
kind of treason is made illegal by this 
bill in time of peace in America. That 
is the only thing that is outlawed. 

The Communists say, “You are trying 
to outlaw us.” When they make that 
statement, then the Communists confess 
that our hunch is correct and that they 
are engaged in that kind of conspiracy. 
This will give us a chance to demon- 
strate at long last in a court of law if 
Communists are or are not engaged in 
a conspiracy. If they are not, they are 
not touched. If the shoe does not fit 
they do not put it on their foot. If it 
fits, we nail it on with iron cleats so that 
they cannot get it off. It is the sense 
of guilt which they have in their own 
minds that causes the Communists so 
greatly to fear this legislation. 

We of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities submit that a free country has 
within the framework of its charter of 
freedom, its constitution, the power and 
the authority to protect its freedom in 
time of peace on war against those who 
would destroy the foundations of the 
temple of democracy in America. We 
go no further than that. 

We do say that there are certain priv- 
ileges which are to be denied to the 
members of the Communist Party, that 
its record is so bad, is so blatantly un- 
American, is so viciously antidemocratic, 
is so closely identified with other Fascist 
movements around the world, such as 
nazism in Germany and fascism in Italy, 
is so much a part of that whole sorrow- 
ful triumvirate, totalitarianism, fascism 
and nazism and communism, that we do 
not want any truck with them in posi- 
tions of trust in the Federal Government. 
So we say that the privilege, not the right 
but the privilege, of employment by the 
Federal Government is denied to mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, just as it 
is denied to people past the age of 80 
years, just as it is denied to certain aliens, 
just as it is also denied to practitioners 
of this alien concept. Nothing within the 
Constitution guarantees any man a job 
with the Federal Government. That is a 
privilege. It is a privilege which we deny 
to members of the Communist Party, 
just as the President of the United States, 
acting under the vigorous nudging by 
Congress, has exercised his rights under 
the loyalty program to deny the employ- 
ment of these same radical, un-Ameri- 
can people by the Federal Government. 

There is also involved the privilege of 
getting a passport. It is not a right that 
any of us has to have a passport simply 
because we are citizens. It is a privilege 
extended us by the Government. It is 
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a privilege which people are expected not 
to abuse. You are not supposed to uti- 
lize that privilege to tear down the Gov- 
ernment which grants you the privilege. 
So we deny the Communists the privi- 
lege of having passports to travel abroad 
in order to come in contact with the sub- 
versive forces of other countries. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, while this 
legislation does not outlaw the Commu- 
ist Party as an organization or a party 
it does force them to operate in the open 
and it outlaws activities on the part of 
anybody who conspires for the purpose 
of overthrowing this Government in 
peace or war in an attempt to establish 
here a totalitarian regime subservient to 
and dominated by any foreign govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, it requires Communist- 
front organizations to register their 
names, their officers, and their financial 
statements with the Department of Jus- 
tice. It compels them, too, to keep in 
their own files the names and correct ad- 
dresses of their members so that should 
public necessity ever require these lists 
can be obtained by subpena or otherwise 
in order to disclose the identity of those 
operating through front organizations to 
destroy or betray America. 

In effect, Mr. Chairman, this legisla- 
tion requires the Communists of America 
to cut the umbilical cord which binds 
them to Mother Russia or to stand trial 
for treachery to the United States. If 
they operate as a strictly American or- 
ganization, they will not be penalized by 
law; but if they operate as the secret 
agents of a foreign power in efforts to 
overthrow this Government and deliver 
our Republic to bondage to Russia they 
must face the legal consequences set up 
under this so-called Mundt bill. Let 
soft-headed and soft-hearted self-pro- 
claimed liberals cry out against this 
perfectly constitutional method of de- 
fending and protecting our American 
freedoms if they will. Patriots of every 
party and of every walk of life will ap- 
plaud and support this program for pro- 
tecting and perpetuating the freedoms 
and liberties which have made America 
great and which the Communists and 
their dim-witted dupes would now de- 
stroy. 

Mr. Chairman, we of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities are 
proud of the great wave of popular sup- 
port which has developed around H. R. 
5852. In conformity with permission 
granted me in the Hoyse, I herewith call 
attention to the endorsement which the 


national department of the American 


Legion has given this legislation. The 
letter of transmittal and the official reso- 
lution of endorsement of the American 
Legion read as follows: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. Kart Munoprt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MuNpT: Pursuant to 
our conversation of even date with your office, 
I am attaching hereto a copy of the resolu- 
tion approved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting at 
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Indianapolis, Ind., May 3-5, 1948, giving full 
endorsement and approval to H. R. 5852. 
I thought you would like to have this reso- 
lution for your information and guidance. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TALOR, 
Director, National Legislative Com- 
mission. 


RESOLUTION GIVING FULL ENDORSEMENT AND 
APPROVAL OF H. R. 5852 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, on April 29, 
1948, unanimously reported out H. R. 5852 to 
combat un-American activities by requiring 
the registration of Communist-front organi- 
zations, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas in principle this bill conforms to 
the long-established American Legion policy 
of combating subversive influences: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion en- 
thusiastically endorses H. R. 5852 and author- 
izes the immediate mobilization of all the 
resources, membership, family, and friends 
of the American Legion to aid in its prompt 
enactment by the Congress of the United 
States, and we further urge that the per- 
tinent provisions of H. R. 5852 be published 
in national American Legion publications as 
quickly as possible, so that the entire mem- 
bership may be immediately apprised of the 
nature of the bill. 


In addition, Mr. Chairman, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars through their na- 
tional headquarters have given the 
Mundt bill their endorsement and they 
are urging its speedy and strong adop- 
tion. I do not have their resolution of 
endorsement with me here on the floor 
today, but other members of our com- 
mittee will place it in the Recorp. With 
both the American Legion and the VFW 
supporting H. R. 5852, Mr. Speaker, we 
are not seriously concerned over the op- 
position of the Communists, of the 
wacky Wallace wanderers, and of a few 
Russian-worshiping Red leaders of left- 
ish CIO unions. Other than that, oppo- 
sition to this legislation is so conspicu- 
ously lacking that opponents have had 
to resort to flagrant forgery of names 
and telegrams in order to give even a 
semblance of respectability to the rabble 
resisting this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, many great American 
newspapers such as the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Washington Evening Star, the Washing- 
ton News, and the Washington Times- 
Herald are supporting this legislation ed- 
itorially. Such able and respected com- 
mentators and analysts as Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., and Raymond Moiey are supporting 
it. The widely read and well-respected 
George Sokolsky has written in support 
of this legislation. As typical of the press 
of the Middle West, Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion of these remarks I wish to 
call attention to an editorial appearing 
in a recent issue of the Aberdeen Ameri- 
can-News. Let the reds of America re- 
sist, if they must, this legislation. The 
real Americans both in and out of Con- 
gress will give it their earnest and sin- 
cere support. 

MUNDT’S RED-CURB BILL 

The Periscope, widely read column in 
Newsweek, is authority for this information: 

“Representative Kart MuNpDT, ranking 
member of the House Un-American Activities 
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Committee, is literally allergic to red. He 
says any contact with red-dyed leather or 
red furniture polish causes him to break out 
with hives * * *.” 

The foregoing, of course, is semifacetious, 
But the work the South Dakota Representa- 
tive is doing to curb the dangers of com- 
munism in America is deadly serious. 

The bill Representative MuNpTt now has 
awaiting House action is for the purpose of 
protecting America against the cheating of 
foreign-advised Reds who would destroy 
democracy. 

The South Dakotan’s bill would— 

Isolate American Communist leaders from 
the rest of the world, particularly from the 
Soviet Union. Provide stiff penalties for any 
American Communist leader found guilty of 
conspiring against the United States. 

By a policy of constant exposure, attempt 
to draw the support of so-called innocents 
away from the Communist Party and its 
front organizations. 

Require registration of all members of the 
Communist Party, responsibility for this to 
rest on party leaders. 

Require registration of all Communist- 
front organizations and the clear labeling of 
their propaganda as coming from quarters so 
stigmatized. 

Deny Government jobs to members of the 
Communist Party and penalize Government 
executives who knowingly employ Commu- 


nists. 

Forbid issuance of passports to any member 
of the Communist Party. 

Discontinue and forbid all tax-exempt 
status to Communist-front organizations. 

Order deportation proceedings against all 
Communist registrants found to be aliens. 

The bill does not, as charged by some of 
its opponents, outlaw the Communist Party. 

It does, on the other hand, in the words 
of its author, “attempt to strike a body 
blow at the American cadre of the Soviet- 
directed Communist conspiracy.” 

_ Representative Munnt, who has studied 

communism in America for 10 years and 
who has made on-the-spot inspections of 
communism in Europe since the war, con- 
tends, logically, that while spending billions 
to combat communism abroad, we to be con- 
sistent, must also discourage conspiracy 
against our Government by Communists in 
America. 

As Raymond Moley wrote in the current 
issue of Newsweek, “the Muwnor bill is an 
excellent attempt to deal with a grave prob- 
lem within constitutional limits.” 

The support the Red-curbing bill is get- 
ting in Congress and from the Nation's press 
indicates it wil’ be approved. Having it 
written into law will be an accomplishment 
of Representative Munp?’s which will add 
to the security of America. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the genteman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day this Nation is in deep conflict be- 
tween proponents of national security 
and civil liberties. With this legislation 
we move into a conclusive phase. This 
legislation is an attempt to deal with 
conspiracy. I question very seriously 
and sincerely whether or not it is pos- 
sible by legislative means to enact a law 
against the growth and the development 
of ideas. What do ideas feed upon? 
Discontent, dissatisfaction, fear, despair, 
What are we afraid of? Are we assum- 
ing a positive approach to a problem or 
are we trying to deal with a problem in 
a negative manner? 

Possibly one of the best books that I 
have read in recent weeks is a book by 
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Monsignor Sheen entitled, “Commu- 
nism and the Conscience of the West.” 
Standing out in that work is a sentence 
that strikes me that we cannot approach 
this problem of communism by merely 
a negative attitude toward it. I want 
to make very clear my position in this 
Congress on the issue of national se- 
curity. Unlike some members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I supported the Truman doctrine; I 
supported the Marshall plan; and I voted 
for the 70-group Air Force bill. I in- 
tend to support some form of draft legis- 
lation. My position is crystal clear so 
far as the national security of this coun- 
try is concerned. 

This legislation, known both as the 
Subversive Activities Control Act and as 
the Mundt bill, attempts to meet the 
problem of dealing with a conspiracy, 
attempts to meet a problem not of out- 
lawing communism or the Communist 
Party, though that is a course that is 
favored by many Americans, including 
one very prominent Republican candi- 
date for the nomination of the Presi- 
dency, and repudiated, in fact, by other 
candidates for nomination on the Re- 
publican ticket. This bill deals with a 
theory that it is possible by the enact- 
ment of legislation to abolish ideas. 

It seeks to bring out into the open 
communism and Communist-front or- 
ganizations, under official surveillance, 
It writes into the bill making it a crime 
to attempt to establish totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in the United States. 

We have tried to do this thing before 
in some form or other. We have had the 
McCormack bill, the Voorhis bill, and 
the Smith bill. It is a question in my 
mind as to just how well legislation of 
this character served its purposes, 
whether or not it has functioned in the 
manner the authors of the legislation 
desired or conceived. 

This bill makes it a crime to attempt to 
establish totalitarian dictatorship. It 
provides for the registration with the 
Attorney General of the Communist or 
Communist-front organizations and their 
officers and members. Such organiza- 
tions would be required to make full dis- 
closure of the receipt and the expendi- 
ture of funds. Members of registered or- 
ganizations would be denied passports, 
thus cutting the threads that bind the 
international conspiracy together. They 
would be denied Government employ- 
ment. It would be illegal for registered 
organizations or their representatives to 
use the mails. It does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

The greatest objection to this bill, as I 
see it, and the reason I will not support 
this legislation, is that it is too sweeping 
in its definitions, it is too broad and too 
general in its effort to include Commu- 
nist-front organizations, that could con- 
ceivably be subject to false accusations or 
could be allied with the idea that they 
were subversive. It would blend and use 
the smear technique of propaganda. It 
would mean notoriety and embarrass- 
ment, and a great deal of expense to 
many innocent people and organizations. 

I recognize the fact that voting 
against legislation of this character puts 
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one on the defensive politically. One 
must do a lot of explaining to his con- 
stituents as to why he would oppose leg- 
islation of this type. Weeks ago I was 
concerned about how the people in my 
district felt about legislation of this 
character and I sent out a questionnaire 
to some 50,000 persons in my congres- 
sional area. One of the questions that I 
asked my constituents was whether or 
not we should assume a firm attitude to- 
ward Russia. I know the sentiment of 
my congressional district. I knew before- 
hand, practically, just what kind of reply 
I would get. It did not surprise me that 
more than 93 percent of the replies on 
that question were in the affirmative, but 
it amazed me that I received back such a 
large number of replies. Almost 10,000 
people replied and in 85 percent of the 
cases they signed their names and wrote 
their personal views and versions of that 
particular question, along with the ques- 
tion of the draft and the question of uni- 
versal military training. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The _ gentleman 
makes the point that the bill would cause 
notoriety and expense and various other 
unpleasant things to many people. That 
is very obvious. That is the purpose of 
the bill. We are trying to expose and to 
cause notoriety for the Communists who 
are digging into America. There will be 
no attempt on the part of the committee 
to deny that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not question 
the sincerity of the gentleman’s motives 
and I do not question his realism so far 
as his attitude toward this problem is 
concerned, but what usually happens and 
what does happen is that a lot of inno- 
cent people are smeared by this tech- 
nique. 

Mr. Chairman, in controversial legis- 
lation of this character, there is no doubt 
that the committee has spent long and 
arduous hours trying sincerely and con- 
structively to frame a piece of legisla- 
tion which they believe will do the job. 
They have consulted many authorities 
who have expressed their views on civil 
liberties and who have been exponents 
of the guardianship of civil liberties. 
But I am rather reluctant to give blanket 
approval to legislation of this character 
for as someone has said that “laws are 
made to be broken.” In the enactment 
of legislation of this kind, wherein the 
desire, aim, and objective is to outlaw 
or to legislate against conspiracies, it 
will reveal to the world that we have in- 
herent weaknesses in this Nation where- 
in we are vitally afraid of criticism— 
constructive criticism—from within. If 
our efforts were devoted to promoting a 
stabilized economy wherein we would 
reach a sense of balance in our domestic, 
economic, and social structure, then leg- 
islation of this kind would have no place 
in the halls of Congress. America would 
show to the world that its real strength 
lies in our ability to produce the abun- 
dant life. That our efforts in the Con- 
gress are constructive and toward that 
end rather than enacting legislation of 
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a questionable character—legislation 
that is negative—legislation that repre- 
sents wishful thinking. The history of 
legislation of this character is that it 
does not suppress the idea but brings in 
its consequences something that we do 
not now conceive. 


[From the New York Times Magazine of May 
2, 1948] 


WHAT IS A COMMUNIST? HOW CAN YOU SPOT 
HIM? HE WEARS MANY GUISES BUT REVEALS 
HIMSELF IN HIS ADHERENCE TO THE KREMLIN’S 
LINE 

(By Allan Nevins) 


As charges of disloyalty are brought 
against such prominent Americans as the 
head of the Bureau of Standards, and as un- 
naturalized aliens accused of subversive 
Communist activities are seized for depor- 
tations, many thoughtful citizens wonder if 
the country is entering upon another Red 
scare. Their memories hark back to the 
days when a New York mob wrecked the of- 
fice of the Call, when veterans and “wob- 
blies” clashed in the Northwest and when 
the Buford sailed for Russia with 249 radi- 
cals aboard. 

We want no recurrence of such events. 
Yet as we look at the headlines, certain dif- 
ficult questions are forced upon us. Just 
what is a dangerous Communist, and how 
can he be identified? How can precaution- 
ary measures be taken without imperiling 
liberals? 

A salient difference between the anti-Red 
movement after World War I and that tak- 
ing shape today needs to be pointed out. 
The principal root of all such movements is 
fear; fear usually mixed with prejudice, and 
heightened by hysteria. But the fear that 


had such baleful results in 1918-21 took a 
very different shape from whatever appre- 
hensions are cropping out in this country 


today. 

In the earlier period fear sprang chiefly 
from a sense of national disunity. Ameri- 
cans realized uneasily in 1918 that they had 
not yet created a closely welded Nation. The 
war had revealed, indeed, a decided lack of 
homogeneity. The conflict had therefore 
been accompanied by a harsh intolerance of 
dissent. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
and others had carried on a crusade against 
“hyphenates”; the Government had con- 
demned Socialists for their opposition to the 
war, and put Debs in prison. Peace brought 
an irresistible demand for laws to restrict 
immigration. It brought, too, a pronounced 
fear that economic and political radicalism 
would produce violent internal cleavages in 
the United States. Nobody worried about an 
external attack, but millions were apprehen- 
sive that the Reds (all bogies are given vague 
names) would foment class divisions so as 
to endanger orderly government and the ece- 
nomic structure. 

Today few are troubled by ideas of do- 
mestic disruption. It is the external rather 
than internal peril that takes first place in 
men’s apprehensions. National unity, as the 
Second World War showed, has grown steadily 
in recent decades. The “hyphenates” almost 
disappeared between the two conflicts. The 
New Deal did much to satisfy discontented 
elements of society. Socialists strongly sup- 
ported the war effort. Nowadays the groups 
which wish a really violent new swing to the 
left are small, and the party which would 
like to subvert our governmental system can 
hardly muster a corporal’s guard. But, to 
our dismay and anguish, we are faced with 
an external threat. We are engaged in a 
cold war with Russia, we are pouring out 
billions to sustain western Europe and China 
against her aggressions, and we are maintain- 
ing large armaments to meet possible attack. 
The threat may be exaggerated, but it exists. 

The result is that we fear the Communist 
and Red, not as possible agents of an in- 
ternal explosion, as in 1918-20, but rather 
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as agents to aid a foreign attack. We fear 
the agitator much less and the accomplice 
much more. This fact gives new form to 
the question, What is a dangerous Commu- 
nist? It renders an answer to that question 
somewhat easier and makes attack on lib- 
eralism inexcusable. It is extremely difficult 
to answer the broad question, What is com- 
munism? Communism may refer to a po- 
litical party which in this country is tiny 
and despised. It may refer to a set of prin- 
ciples which have had a thousand different 
exponents from the days of the Essenes to 
those of the Cominform. It may refer to a 
general movement which at various times has 
embraced very diverse sects. It may refer to 
an anticipated state of society which differs 
from practical communism of 1948 as light 
differs from darkness. But there is no such 
difficulty in answering the question, What is 
a@ dangerous Communist? The last 20 years 
have helped greatly in that matter. 

In 1918-20 Russian communism was a new 
force in the world, and being new, plastic, 
and largely untested by realities, it had a 
natural appeal to considerable bodies of as- 
piring men. Since it had replaced Czarist 
Russia it might be represented as a liberat- 
ing force. To be sure, much was heard 
even then of the crimes and oppressions of 
the Bolsheviks. They might be excused or 
palliated, however, as a natural reaction 
against the old autocracy or as precaution- 
ary in character. 

For some years after 1918 communism nat- 
urally made a strong appeal to young ideal- 
ists in particular; to youths who believed 
that the world could be regenerated in hap- 
pier form. A wide spectrum of radicalism 
appeared, ranging from the fiery red of con- 
vinced revolutionists to the light pink of 
fuzzy-minded social reformers. 

But today the situation is completely dif- 
ferent. A believer in Russian communism 
can take no shelter behind hazy idealism. 
He is a believer in a police state of the most 
ruthless character, with a system of secret 
arrests, dictated convictions, purges, and 
concentration camps. He believes in a sys- 
tem which has killed, imprisoned, and exiled 
many millions where czarism killed and 
jailed thousands. He believes in an impe- 
rialist type of aggression which has destroyed 
the freedom of a dozen nations; converting 
them, as with the Baltic states, into mere 
provinces, or into vassal lands where minor- 
ities rule by terror. The appeal of Russian 
communism to the aspiring is gone. 

A quarter century ago, in short, the be- 
liever in Russian communism and utopian 
communism might be identical. Any opti- 
mistic young reformer might fancy that he 
embraced Lenin and Sir Thomas More to- 
gether; he might believe that the commu- 
nism of Plato and that of Trotsky had much 
in common. A multitude of people all over 
the world, including laborers, students, in- 
tellectuals, and social workers, did to some 
extent confound the two faiths. 

In our time, however, a clear line can be 
drawn between the disciple of Russian com- 
munism and the disciple of utopian com- 
munism. Anyone who admires the iron re- 
gime of Stalin has bidden farewell to the 
dreams of Robert Owen and William Morris, 
and to the moderate Marxianism of Kautsky 
and the Fabians. Russian communism is at 
the opposite pole from all true liberalism. 

It is vital in the present situation for us 
to understand this. And to understand it 
we must have a clear perception of the great 
difference between the theories held by the 
liberal on the one side, and the Communist 
on the other. 

True liberals of all shades of opinion, in- 
cluding orthodox Socialists, agree to the 
fundamental principle that majority rule 
shall be loyally accepted so long as it repects 
the basic rights of minorities. No matter 
how much the Wilsonian liberal detested 
Harding’s type of reaction, no matter how 
deeply Norman Thomas’ followers abhorred 
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Coolidge’s policies, they yielded full obedi- 
ence to the Government. 

The Communist, however, rejects this 
principle. His party doctrine is Communist 
rule or general ruin. To him an opposition 
victory at the polls is simply the signal for 
conspiracy, sabotage, and secret subversion. 
As a minority, the Communists give no def- 
erence to any majority; they reject all the 
rules of the democratic game; they concoct 
plots, infiltrate at all weak points, cripple 
every machine they can touch, and stand 
ready at any moment to seize power by force. 

The problem of coping with such elements 
is therefore simplified. We are not con- 
cerned with a movement; we are concerned 
with a militant minority, alien ‘n allegiance. 
Unceasing vigilance is essential and in cer- 
tain areas of government activity it is nec- 
essary to insist on a security check. We 
cannot let the armed services, ou: State De- 
partment personnel, or the agencies con- 
cerned with atomic energy, be invaded by 
men who may become secret agents of a for- 
eign power. We have the example of Can- 
ada’'s spy ring to show what may be the pen- 
alties of laxity. But precautions regarding 
these limited sectors of national activity are 
not difficult to take; the records, associations, 
and expressed ideas of employees or prospec- 
tive employees can readily be tested. 

It is also true that certain precautions are 
necessary elsewhere. We have said that the 
general national unity in this year of 1948 
stands at a high level. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that the Communist is not 
now greatly concerned with the general na- 
tional unity of this country, He is seeking 
for the weak spots. He strives to enter the 
labor union, the discontentéd slum area, the 
groups of impressionable youth. Here he 
can be combated in two ways: by exposure of 
his aims and methods, and by the counter- 
encouragement of true liberalism. It is 
ironic nowadays to recall that in 1918-20 the 
groups most fiercely attacked were our Social- 
ists. Today these Socialists, accepting the 
fundamental democratic premises, are among 
our stanchest opponents of communism. 
As we fight the Communists, we need to cher- 
ish the liberals of all schools and views. 

In short, no real basis exists for such a 
“Red scare” as appeared just after the first 
World War; a scare which soon left our coun- 
try heartily ashamed. Our worries about the 
internal situation then were greatly exagger- 
ated; today such worries do not exist. The 
number of really dangerous Communists 
capable of betraying the United States to 
benefit the Soviet Union is small; their intel- 
ligence is open to question, for they certainly 
include a large proportion of mere crack- 
pots; while their general influence is slight. 
Once certain areas of government are thor- 
oughly protected, we may feel safe about the 
national situation in general. Such bodies 
as the Thomas Committee on Un-American 
Activities can be useful if they help guard 
these areas; they can be utterly pernicious 
if they follow the Mitchell Palmer Red-hunt 
tradition. 

If we are to have a careful policing of 
governmental agencies—and it is certain that 
those offices and departments which deal 
with national security must be policed—we 
should at least have the work done with a 
careful regard to all parts of our Bill of 
Rights. It is the fundamental charge against 
the Thomas committee, not that it has acted 
clumsily, but that it has shown inadequate 
respect for the basic liberties written into 
our Constitution. Today even Great Britain, 
normally so slow to act in such matters, is 
purging her governmental services of Com- 
munists and their tools among the fellow 
travelers. But it is noteworthy that Britain 
has set up no body similar to our Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

If we grasp these facts, it is easier to ap- 
proach the question, How can we deal with 
the dangerous Communists without hurting 
useful radicals and liberals? It is easier to 
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answer because we can approach it withqut 
any sense of panic. One reason why our in- 
ternal situation is so healthy is that radicals 
and liberals have been allowed free scope for 
expressing their opinions; another reason is 
that from 1929 onward many of their more 
valuable ideas were adopted and applied. 

Repressive activities always defeat their 
own end. They arouse widespread antago- 
nism, father the extremist doctrines at which 
they are aimed, and create martyrs and a 
martyrology—the most powerful agencies of 
propagandism known to history. We need 
not worry about the Socialists; they are the 
fiercest opponents of Soviet ideas. We need 
not worry about the utopian Communists; 
they can’t but detest the Russian perversion 
of their ideals. We need not worry about 
liberals, who are the bulwark of our own 
system. 

The more freedom of opinion and discus- 
sion we have, the better, for it will drive 
home to everyone some truths which still 
need enforcement. Fifteen years ago Har- 
old J. Laski, declaring that capitalism and 
communism were running a race for the alle- 
giance of the masses, stated that each had 
certain tests to meet. Capitalism had to 
remove the fear of insecurity which haunted 
the worker’s life. It had to abolish com- 
peting imperialisms. Above all, it had to 
cut away the jungle growth of vested inter- 
ests which impaired its efficiency and its 
social equity. As for communism, wrote 
Laski, it had to put an end to the perpetual 
postponement of consumption for the sake 
of a future which never arrived. It had to 


terminate the dominating grip of one party 
and its small cabal of leaders, introduce 
truly representative institutions, and per- 
mit political freedom. 

While Mr. Laski thought that communism 
had the better prospects, we can now see 
that in this competitive rivalry the capital- 


ist states have made by far the better show- 
ing. In one western democracy after an- 
other, and particularly in Britain and the 
United States, effective measures have been 
taken to remove the fear of insecurity. The 
power of the vested interests has been 
healthfully diminished. Imperialism has 
been almost completely abolished, and where 
it exists it has taken on a greatly improved 
character. Meanwhile, in Russia, the era of 
consumptional plenty still recedes, while the 
tyrannical grip of a small oligarchy of rulers 
has been tightened, not relaxed. In nearly 
every respect in which it is possible to com- 
pare the recent development of capitalistic 
democracy with that of Russian communism, 
the advantage lies manifestly with the for- 
mer. These are facts which free discussion, 
and only free discussion, can bring forth. 
Repression is an indispensable part of the 


Soviet regime; it is not needed in the United. 


States, and is hostile to every American 
tradition. Precautions against treason we 
may well take, and we can always punish in- 
dividual violations of our statutes; but be- 
yond that no arm of the Government can 
afford to go. We may well recall the words 
of Charles E. Hughes at a time when a 
sweeping attempt to deny radicals their 
rights simply because they were radical had 
carried away the New York Assembly: “I 
count it a most serious mistake to proceed, 
not against individuals charged with viola- 
tion of the law, but against masses of our 
citizens combined for political action, by 
denying them the only resource of peaceful 
government; that is, action by the ballot 
box and through duly elected representatives 
in legislative bodies.” If we restrict the se- 
curity check to its proper and very narrow 
areas, and elsewhere guarantee free opinion, 
free speech, and a free vote, we are safe. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to announce the arrangement 
as to the division of time, because some 
of the Members were not in the Cham- 
ber at the time the arrangement was 
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made. I want it to be clear to those 
who are seeking time that we have ar- 
ranged an unusual procedure for allo- 
cating time in this debate. 

Due to the fact that this resolution 
has the unanimous support of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and because there was no demand for 
time to speak in opposition from the mi- 
nority party, the Democrats, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Marcantonio] 
said that he and his associates would 
like time to oppose it. Therefore, we 
have arranged for people in opposition 
to the bill to get their time through the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO], who has 90 minutes available 
for that purpose. He is leading and or- 
ganizing the opposition. Those who de- 
sire time to support the bill can get it 
either from the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Woop] or the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon]. Those desiring to 
oppose the bill can get their time from 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. How much time 
would that give the proponents? 

Mr. MUNDT. It gives the proponents 
less time per man under the provisions 
of the rule than it gives to the oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. That is not the 
question I asked. Isaid, How much time 
would that give the proponents? 

Mr. MUNDT. I gave you your answer. 
It gives less time per man to those of us 
supporting the Mundt bill than it gives to 
the opponents of the legislation. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I assume 
that anyone who speaks in opposition to 
this bill will be more or less characterized 
as a Communist. In my own district, 
red is not a very popular color. AllI can 
say is that coming as I do from a paro- 
chial school, educated under the liberal 
tutelage of the Jesuits at Fordham, I do 
not believe anybody with my background, 
my name, and my face could be ad- 
judged a Communist, 

I shall have to resort to a story that is 
an actual one, where a member of my 
political party was a candidate for the 
assembly in our State. He had a beau- 
tiful Irish brogue, which it was con- 
cluded would not be particularly good 
in certain sections of the district. It was 
suggested that he just appear and not 
talk too much. So he went before a 
crowd and he said, “My name is so and 
so. If you like my face, vote for me. If 
you don’t like my face, don’t vote for 
me.” 

I am afraid that is what I will have 
to do after I have finished with my re- 
marks on this bill today. 

However, there are other things be- 
sides political considerations which we 
must consider. I am opposed to com- 
munism just as strongly as anybody in 
this House, as you can readily judge, yet 
I feel that communism is an economic 
theory and that you just cannot legis- 
late against an economic theory. What 
we ought to do is not to try to legislate 
against a result. We ought to try to 
legislate against the cause that produces 
the result. If we have Communists in 
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this country—and we have—if we have 
those who are going along with some 
communistically controlled organiza- 
tion—which we have—I think we can 
very largely lay that entire situation to 
ourselves; and, as I say, the legislation 
should be directed not against the re- 
sult but against the cause. 

What is the cause? There may be 
many throughout the country and in my 
own particular district in the city of 
New York, where perhaps we have un- 
fortunately more now than we had be- 
fore of those who are inclined to go 
along with the communistically domi- 
nated groups. The actual cause, in my 
opinion, has been entirely economic. We 
have not taken care of those veterans 
who have come home, who have been 
married, who must, perforce, because of 
housing shortage, live with their in-laws 
instead of establishing their own homes. 
That is an obligation that I think we, 
as Members of Congress, are more or 
less responsible for, and instead of legis- 
lating against communism as such, we 
should legislate in favor of housing that 
is going to dissipate the thought of join- 
ing these communistic organizations. 

In addition, we have a situation as far 
as rent is concerned in New York. We 
have people today who are contributing 
to organizations that apparently are not 
iz anywise connected with Communists 
but fundamentally I know there is a con- 
nection. But those people are belong- 
ing to and contributing to those organi- 
zations for one reason only, that is be- 
cause they do not have adequate pro- 
tection, under the laws of our country, 
against an increase of rents that un- 
scrupulous landlords in New York City 
and elsewhere are imposing upon tenants 
who have no other choice than to live 
in the place where they presently reside. 

There is another thing that we should 
have done. Instead of spending our 
time today trying to eradicate the result, 
we should be spending our time upon 
eradicating the cause, and we still have 
an opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lyncu] 
has expired. ; 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. LYNCH. Wealso have a situation 
in respect to the increased cost of food 
and other coinmodities. I do not know 
whether price control was the right an- 
swer ornot. I felt thatit was. The ma- 
jority of this House felt it was not. But 
because of the unreasonably high prices 
today, we have housewives who are go- 
ing out and joining these organizations 
with the intent, not of becoming Com- 
munists, but for the reason that they 
think—wrongly so, but-still they think— 
that in those organizations is to be found 
some cure that will bring down the price 
of the cost of living. 

Turning our attention to the bill as it 
is now before us, I want in particular to 
call your attention to one paragraph and 
that is in connection with the Commu- 
nist-front organizations which appears 
on page 22 of the bill, and reads that any 
organization is a Communist-front or- 
ganization whose “views and policies 
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are in general adopted and advanced be- 
cause such views or policies are those 
of a Communist political organization, a 
Communist foreign government, or such 
world Communist movement.” 

There is not a labor organization in 
the country that has not advocated cer- 
tain reforms such as housing, such as 
legislation attacking prices, but that 
the Communists have tied themselves 
onto those reforms suggested by these 
labor organizations, having no connec- 
tion with communism; and yet under 
this bill those organizations or people 
who belong to the labor organizations 
would be outlawed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McDow ELL]. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I assure the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lyncu] that I am very sure no 
Member of this House or any person in 
the State of New York would consider 
him a Communist or anything but a good 
old-fashioned New York Democrat. In 
some of the things that the gentleman 
said, however, in opposition to this bill 
it appears to me that the gentleman’s 
logic is just exactly backward: Laws are 
made to be broken. If that were so, 
what is the use of passing laws? What 
is the use of having a Congress? Why 
do we pass a law against murder and 
rape and theft? No Member of Congress 
should ever rise on this floor and say that 
laws are made to be broken. Obviously, 
that is the reason the American Congress 
is in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
cuss the merits of this bill, for there are 
many more able members of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities than 
I who will do that; but I want to tell you 
something about the circumstances sur- 
rounding its being on the floor today. 

I doubt if there is any Member of the 
House or the Senate who has not received 
letters, wires, telegrams, and telephone 
calls, and everything of the kind, asking, 
demanding, that they not pass the Mundt 
bill and threatening them. These mes- 
sages have come in by the thousands in 
the last several days. 

I warned the House day before yester- 
day that all hell would break loose here 
yesterday when some 7,000 Communists, 
largely from New York City, were going 
to more or less take over the Capitol. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. LYNCH. I understand the gen- 
tleman said that I said that laws were 
made to be broken. Did the gentleman 
make such reference? 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I did; yes. 

Mr. LYNCH. I think the gentleman 
was mistaken. I made no such com- 
ment. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Then it was the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LYNCH. Iam not trying to place 
any blame; I just want to make certain 
that that statement is not attributed 
to me, 
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Mr. McDOWELL. I will apply, then, 
my remarks to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The remark I made 
was that somebody has said that laws 
were made to be broken. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Well, here is a law 
not made to be broken, and if it is broken 
somebody is going to jail. But let me 
get back to the history of what happened 
here in the last several days. 

In the last 48 hours wires have begun 
to come into the Capitol here signed by 
people who have been known as very sub- 
stantial citizens, both Democrats and 
Republicans, from both the North and 
South, the East and the West, telling the 
Members of the House what was going to 
happen to them if they voted for the 
Mundt bill. One of the members of the 
committee got a wire from one of the 
most substantial men in his district, a 
letter, it was not a wire. It was so out- 
rageous and so threatening that night 
before last he called the gentleman, way 
out on the west coast, and discovered 
that that man had not written a letter. 
that it was a forgery. It was written on 
his stationery. So working on that we 
began to look into things. I discovered 
that a telegram sent by some of the most 
substantial, honorable, and distinguished 
members of the faculty of a great north- 
ern university, a wire that was sent down 
here to several Members berating them 
for their probable vote on this bill, had 
not been sent by those men at all. They 
did not know who had sent the wire. We 
discovered a lady in New York City, a 
substantial lady whose name is familiar 
to this body who was supposed to have 
written to a number of Members of Con- 
gress threatening what would happen if 
they voted for the bill. When the lady 
was contacted she said she never heard 
of the letter. As a matter of fact, she 
said she “hopes the Mundt bill will be 
passed.” 

Let me tell the Committee something 
that happened here 9 years ago. I was 
a young Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at that time. War was ap- 
proaching in 1940. The American Youth 
for Democracy was a complete fake, a 
complete fraud, a front organization for 
the Communist Party. The American 
Youth for Democracy organization, in 
its attempt to keep assistance from going 
across the water to the embattled na- 
tions over there, was doing everything 
it possibly could to slow down the Amer- 
ican war effort. Those of you who were 
Members at that time will recall that up 
at the White House around the home of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt there was a 
parade of pickets day after day calling 
him a tool of Wall Street, a warmonger, 
and all that sort of thing, and into our 
Capital City of the Nation poured several 
trainloads of young people—the Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy. They came 
to Washington in one of those futile, 
frustrated treks that they occasionally 
make down here to attempt to upset a 
particular course of the American Gov- 
ernment. Because I was young, because 
I was skinny, and did not look like a 
Congressman, it was suggested by some 
of the most substantial and able Mem- 
bers of this House that I join these peo- 
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ple. I did. I looked like the rest of 
them, with no collar, no necktie, no coat, 
and I wandered around the city with 
them. I went to their meetings up here 
at Turner’s Arena. I walked all over the 
Hill with them. They were led by a 
dopey, half-witted preacher who did not 
know what he was doing. Every few 
minutes we would kneel on the ground, 
he would pray, and they would laugh. 
I would not tell this if there was not in 
the Chamber at this very moment one- 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], my neighbor 
from western Pennsylvania. We finally 
made our way into the House under the 
leadership of the American Youth for 
Democracy late in the afternoon, just 
about dusk. The guards somehow or 
other slipped up; they were not here; 
and I recall somebody had left the door 
to the Speaker’s lobby open. We poured 
into the Speaker’s lobby. They tried to 
get into this Chamber. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, as is his usual cus- 
tom when he wants to meditate upon 
problems that confront him, comes over 
here and sits and thinks by himself. I 
recall that somebody grabbed a big blue 
vase in the lobby and began to rock it. 
The judge came down the aisle, opened 
the door, and used considerable Penn- 
Sylvania strong language when ‘he or- 
dered us out of there and summoned a 
guard. But I recall the sentence being 
said time after time by members of the 
American Youth for Democracy move- 
ment—the Communist Party: “This is 
where the dirty —— do it.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the attitude of 
the Communist Party. There is noth- 
ing they will not do to destroy our coun- 
try. It was said here awhile ago by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lyncu] 
that we should get at these things at the 
very beginning. That is the thing we 
are trying to do today. He stated that 
what we are doing today is getting at the 
end of things. It is not. It is getting 
at the Communist Party. We are try- 
ing to dig them out. 

We have had letters, wires, telegrams, 
and telephone calls down here that the 
only way to destroy communism is to 
make democracy work. Let me suggest 
to you there was hardly any unemploy- 
ment in little Finland, one of the most 
prosperous nations in the world. De- 
mocracy was most certainly working in 
Finland, and Finland is gone. Prob- 
ably the most prosperous nation in mid- 
dle Europe was Czechoslovakia, where 
people worked, where people want to 
work, where people like to vote, where 
people like democracy, where they were 
perfectly content and satisfied with 
their government. Democracy was 
working there, but Czechoslovakia is 
gone. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very fine address and I want to 
congratulate him on it. I want to adda 
little word to his very fine answer con- 
cerning the strained logic of the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. Lyncu], when 
he said that we should not pass any laws 
against communism, but simply get at 
the source of it. If that is a valid argu- 
ment, then we should not pass any law 
against kidnapping, and we should not 
pass any law against murder, but we 
should get at the source of that. In fact, 
if that is true, we should not pass any 
law at all; we should get at the source 
of all these difficulties. That is certainly 
a strange and befuddled approach to 
curtailing communism. 

May I say also that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has made some very 
interesting statements about forgery 
that is being used in an effort to build 
up opposition to this bill. Let me give 
you an illustration I had the other day. 
I had a letter purporting to be written 
on the editorial masthead of Newsweek 
criticizing me for introducing this bill, 
stating that they were going to South 
Dakota and oppose me in the campaign 
for introducing this bill, “That you made 
a blunder,” and so forth, and it was 
signed “Ann Whitney,” one of the alleged 
editors of Newsweek. And, I naturally 
thought, well, they had a perfect right 
to be against this bill if they wanted to. 
Then one of the Newsweek people came 
to my office shortly after that, a member 
of that magazine, by the way, and I 
threw the letter over to him, and he read 
it, and he said, “I do not know of any 
editor by that name. I do not know of 
anybody by that name on our magazine.” 

“Well,” I said, “there it is on your own 
letterhead.” He said, “Let me take it 
along with me and check.” He did. 
They took the pay roll of Newsweek, 
checked everybody on the pay roll either 
in the editorial department or otherwise 
by that name, but could not find any. 
It. developed that this is part of the sys- 
tem of conspiracy and forgery that is 
being used. I beg the gentlemen of the 
House to check up on these telegrams 
and letters you are getting. In the 10 
years that I have been here this is the 
first time that forgery has been fla- 
grantly used as a device to attempt to 
register opposition in Washington, which 
actually does not exist back in the grass 
roots. The Newsweek case is an illustra- 
tion. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had two or three instances that he 
reported, and he does well to call the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try to the fact that they are developing 
this technique of forgery which is, after 
all, a Communist device which the Com- 
munists well know how to use, 

Mr, McDOWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his splendid contribution. 
Forgery is merely one of the tools used! 
Forgery, murder, torture, everything 
that the Communist Party has been 
familiar with for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Chairman, in an effort to save 

- the time of the House, I ask unanimous 
consent to include as part of my remarks 
six pages of a brief outlining the Com- 
munist ideas, a brief that has been very 
carefully prepared from the files of our 
committee, containing 10 years of inde- 
a research of the Communist 

arty, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The brief is as 
follows: 


With the establishment of the Communist, 
totalitarian dictatorship in Russia in 1917 
and the announcement of its avowed pur- 
pose to destroy democratic governments 
throughout the world in order to replace 
them with a world federation of Soviet Re- 
publics, the United States finds itself con- 
fronted with a new problem in its effort to 
protect its national security. We find that 
we can no longer rely merely upon our mili- 
tary arms for our own defense, but must 
give serious consideration to the problem of 
interference on a mass scale in our own 
domestic affairs by those who are directly or 
indirectly the agents of this Communist, 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

Since the founding of this Nation in 1787, 
we have not encountered this problem in 
any serious form until recently. In 1793 
Citizen Edmond Genét arrived in this coun- 
try,for the expressed purpose of instructing 
this government in its proper conduct to- 
ward its then ally, the Republic of France. 
He actively sought to influence public men 
and interfere in shaping American policy. 
At the request of George Washington, he was 
promptly given his walking papers. 

In 1823 the Government of the United 
States found itself confronted with the pos- 
sibility that the then powerful government 
of Czarist Russia would seize California and 
perhaps Chile and Peru in our own hemi- 
sphere and that France might seize Mexico. 

The comparatively weak and youthful 
American Republic under the leadership of 
President James Monroe responded vigor- 
ously to the challenge. On December 2, 


1828, he delivered to the.Congress of the 


United States the famous message which has 
since been Known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
It declared in forthright fashion that the 
continents of the Western Hemisphere were 
“henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” Commenting upon any efforts by 
European power to interfere in our affairs or 
those of neighboring States, the Doctrine 
declared “that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

The Communist movement was launched 
in the United States in September 1919 at 
the specific initiative of the Communist In- 
ternational, led by the executive heads of 
the Soviet Government. The launching of 
the Communist movement in this country 
was synchronized with Communist-led revo- 
lutionary outbreaks in Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, Great 
Britain, Rumania, and other countries. 

On January 21, 1924, Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes transmitted to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, a statement with supporting 
data to-show “the essential unity of the 
Bolshevik organization known as the Com- 
munist, the so-called Soviet Government, 
and the Communist International” and sec- 
ondly “the spiritual and organic connection 
between this Moscow group and its agent in 
this country—the erican Communist 
Party and its legal coun art, the Workers’ 
Party.” He characterized this party as “cre- 
ated by and completely subservient to a 
foreign organization striving to overthrow 
the existing social and political order of this 
country.” 

On May 22, 1930, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted House Resolution 220, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, authorizing the 
appointment of a Special Committee to In- 
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vestigate Communist Activities in the United 
States. It was made clear at the time that 
the Department of Justice had neither the 
power, authority, nor the funds to conduct 
such investigations. A five-man committee 
headed by Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York, conducted extensive hearings and 
heard numerous witnesses representing all 
walks of life. Its final report was issued on 
January 17, 1931. 

In 1933 a movement developed in the 
United States for the establishment of com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union on its part 
in return for recognition, pledged itself on 
November 16, 1933, through a formal letter 
from Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador, 
addressed to President Roosevelt “to respect 
scrupulously the indisputable right of the 
United States to order its own life within its 
own jurisdiction in its own way and to re- 
frain from interfering in any manner in the 
internal affairs of the United States, its ter- 
ritories, or possessions.” From our experi- 
ences since the signing of this pledge we 
know that it was not worth the paper it was 
written upon and that if we are to safeguard 
our own internal security, it will have to 
come solely through adequate legislation 
strictly enforced. 

On March 20, 1934, the House of Repre- 
sentatives adopted a resolution (H. R. 198, 73d 
Cong. 2d sess.) authorizing the appointment 
of a Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities to investigate “(1) the extent, 
character, and objects of Nazi propaganda 
activities in the United States, (2) the diffu- 
sion within the United States of subversive 
propaganda that is instigated from foreign 
countries and attacks the principle of the 
form of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution.” This committee was headed 
by Hon. JoHN W. McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, as chairman, and Hon. Samuel Dick- 
stein as vice-chairman. In view of the 
mounting threat from Nazi activities whose 
inspiration and direction emanated from the 
German Government of Adolph Hitler, the 
committee made an exhaustive investigation 
into such activities, published in its volumi- 
nous hearings which lasted until February 
1935. Asa result of the work of this commit- 
tee the McCormack bill (H. R. 10094, 76th 
Cong, 3d sess.) was adopted requiring the 
registration by the Attorney General of every 
organization subject to foreign control which 
engages in political or civilian military ac- 
tivity or whose purpose is the establishment, 
control, conduct, seizure, or overthrow of a 
government or subdivision thereof by the use 
of force, violence, military measures, or 
threats of any one or more of the foregoing. 

On May 26, 1938, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted House Resolution 282 (76th 
Cong., Ist sess.) authorizing the appointment 
of a Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities to investigate “(1) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American prop- 
aganda activities in the United States; (2) 
the diffusion within the United States of sub- 
versive and un-American propaganda that is 
instigated from foreign countries” attacking 
“the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution.” A seven- 
man committee was appointed headed by 
Hon. Martin Dies, of Texas, Under this title 
the committee operated until January 3, 1945, 
when the House of Representatives adopted 
House Resolution 6 (79th Cong. ist sess.) 
authorizing the present standing Committee 
on Un-American Activities. From January 
1945 until January 1947 this committee con- 
sisting of nine members was headed by Hon. 
Joun 8. Woop, of Georgia. From January 
1947 to date this committee has been headed 
by Hon. J. PARNELL THomas, of New Jersey. 

Under H. R. 5, the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was authorized not only 
to investigate (1) the extent, character, 
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and objects of un-American propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States, (2) the diffu- 
sion within the United States of subversive 
and un-American propaganda that is insti- 
gated from foreign countries” but also to deal 
with “all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. The accompanying 
legislative proposals are presented to the 
Congress of the United States in pursuance 
of this mandate. 

These proposals are not lightly presented. 
They are the fruit of 28 years of experience 
which the Nation has had with the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, during 
which time we have certainly learned to 
evaluate its true character and potentialities, 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the present standing committee 
in the course of 10 years have held public and 
executive hearings with 998 witnesses cover- 
ing 19,651 pages of testimony embodied in 21 
volumes and has issued 48 reports. It has 
amassed a file including over 1,000,000 names 
of individuals engaged in pro-Communist 
activity as well as extensive files of Commu- 
nist literature and data dealing with Com- 
munist organizations. From January 22, 
1947, through March 31, 1948, these files were 
consulted by 2,499 representatives of Govern- 
ment agencies or employees of Members of 
Congress or congressional committees. 

As a result of the findings of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
flowing directly therefrom, the Congress 
adopted Public Law 532 (77th Cong., ch. 263, 
2d sess.), introduced by Hon. Jerry Vooruis, 
of California, a member of this special com- 
mittee. The bill provided for the registration 
by organizations engaging in propaganda 
activities and other activities for or on be- 
half of foreign governments, foreign politi- 
cal parties, and other foreign principals. 
While Nazi and Fascist activities were thor- 
oughly dealt with in these hearings and re- 
ports, the committee had the foresight to 
devote major attention to the Communist 
problem. 

With the defeat of the Nazi and Fascist 
powers legislation dealing with foreign and 
un-American propaganda from these sources 
has become manifestly unnecessary. 

From June 23, 1941, to August 14, 1945, dur- 
ing the period of our wartime alliance with 
the Soviet Union, the Communist Party of 
the United States of America (known for a 
time as the Communist Political Association) 
gave some slight evidence of endeavoring to 
abide within the limits of our understanding 
with that Government. There were steps in 
the direction of labor-management coopera- 
tion. There were few Communist-led strikes. 
There was a degree of support for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Congress 
by the Communists. As we look back upon 
this period, we are convinced, however, that 
there was merely tongue-in-cheek coopera- 
tion; that the Communists were taking full 
advantage of the situation to secure strategic 
posts for purposes of information, and, in 
general, to serve the interests of the Soviet 
Union. In many cases they still hold these 
points of vantage. 

With the close of the war, however, the 
attitude of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America was reversed com- 
pletely in line with a similar reversal by the 
policy makers of the Soviet Government. 
Since then there has been a marked upsurge 
of Communist-led strikes, a complete rupture 
of labor-management cooperation by Com- 
munist-controlled unions, a continuous cam- 
paign of vilification against the American 
Government and its policies in the Com- 
munist press and by Communist spokesmen, 
an increase in Communist espionage activi- 
ties, serious efforts by the Communist Party 
to incite civil dissatisfaction and strife 
among racial groups, veterans and students, 
scientists and similar activities. 

These symptoms by themselves must be 
judged in relation to other events which di- 
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rectly and indirectly affect us as a nation. 
They must be judged in connection with the 
fact that the Soviet Union in its calculated 
march toward world empire has since 1940 
subjugated, either directly or indirectly, a 
host of countries, including Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and parts of China, Korea, Germany, and 
Austria. We cannot be unmindful of the 
fact that Communist intrigue in Latin Amer- 
ica constitutes a threat to the Panama Canal 
and other vital defense zones and that this 
threat has assumed serious proportions in 
Panama, Costa Rica, Colombia, Cuba, and 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
All these factors must be judged against the 
background of the world-wide campaign of 
vilification and slander which Soviet and 
Communist agencies are directing against the 
United States. 

In preparation for the presentation of 
these proposals we have consulted with per- 
haps the most outstanding panel of legal 
talent ever to appear before a congressional 
committee. Extensive hearings were held 
which delved exhaustively with every phase 
of the legal problem of controlling subversive 
activities. 


Also, Mr. Chairman, the charge has 
been made time after time in my daily 
bible here, the Daily Worker, that this 
bill is going to create a police state here 
in the United States. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The question 
of identity of people who come out 
against this bill has been sharply raised, 
and an attempt has been made to ex- 
plain away the opposition as forgery 
and other devices. I wonder how the 
author of this bill will explain the fact 
that the President of the United States 
came out against this bill, and whether 
he ascribes that to forgery or what? 

Mr. McDOWELL. May I ask if the 
gentleman is speaking at the moment 
for the President of the United States? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am speaking 
of what I read in the press. The Pres- 
ident of the United States was specifi- 
cally asked how he stood on the Mundt 
bill, and he gave his answer, and that 
answer appeared in every newspaper in 
this country. 

Mr. McDOWELL. If I recall reading 
the morning paper, it said that the Pres- 
ident was opposed to the outlawing of 
the Communist Party. Now, for the 
first time since Mr. Truman has been 
President of the United States he and 
I agree on something, as I take the very 
same position. But I also recall reading 
in the morning paper that Mr. Truman 
was asked his opinion on the Mundt bill, 
and if I recall reading my paper cor- 
rectly, he had no comment on the Mundt 
bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is correct, and 
to elaborate on the answer, may I sug- 
gest now to the gentleman from New 
York, simply because he is leading the 
opposition on this bill he should get no 
illusions that he is the permanent leader 
of the opposition and is speaking for the 
President of the United States, because 
the President was not asked that ques- 
tion. The President was asked this 
specific question, because the AP called 
me up to read the transcript: How 
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do you stand on the Mundt bill to out- 
law communism? The gentleman from 
New York knows that is a loaded ques- 
tion. The Mundt bill is one thing. A 
bill to outlaw communism is something 
quite different. I congratulate the 
President of the United States on the 
very sensible and wise answer that he 
made. He said, as we have said in our 
committee report and as we have said 
in our speeches on the bill, that he is 
opposed to a bill to outlaw communism. 
So are we. He said that as far as com- 
menting on the specific bill was con- 
cerned, he had made it a practice not to 
comment on bills while they were in 
passage through Congress. He made no 
comment aye, yes, or no about, the 
Mundt bill. He did come out against the 
outlawing of communism, as we have. 

Mr. RANKIN. He came out against 
attempting to outlaw the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. McDOWELL. All this despite the 
fact that one of the members of the 
President’s Cabinet took advantage of a 
speech yesterday, which will be discussed 
later by another member of the com- 
mittee, to take a rotten, dirty, under- 
handed, foul blow at a committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr, MULTER rose. 

Mr. McDOWELL. 


I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 


Mr. MULTER. I will straighten it out, 
if the gentleman does not mind. 
I have been an enrolled Democrat for 


27 years. I have been elected to this 
House as a Democrat, refusing the nomi- 
nation in my district of the American 
Labor Party. This is quoted, if you 
please, in the exact language of the Presi- 
dent in answer to the question about the 
Mundt-Nixon bill. After saying that 
he does not comment upon pending leg- 
islation until it comes to his desk, he then 
said this, and I quote verbatim: 

But a law to outlaw a political party in 
the United States is entirely contrary to all 
our principles. I don’t think these splinter 
parties do any harm. If there is a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Government of the 
United States, we have laws to control that. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct, and it 
is verbatim, but the gentleman did not 
read the verbatim question. I have read 
the verbatim question. You take that 
question, which was in the transcript, 
and the answer which the gentleman 
quoted, which was also in the transcript, 
and you have the whole story. The 
President was asked a loaded, leading 
question, which was “How do you stand 
on the Mundt bill to outlaw commu- 
nism?” 

The Mundt bill does not do that. The 
gentleman has read the right answer and 
I have read the right question. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MCDOWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The President’s Attorney 
General says that amendments to exist- 
ing laws are necessary to do the job nec- 
essary to be done. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The President did not 
say that he was opposed to outlawing the 
practices of communism, he simply said 
he was opposed to trying to outlaw the 
Communist Party. You cannot outlaw a 
party; it can change its name overnight. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the police- 
state angle of this bill, I have prepared 
here, and very carefully so, just exactly 
what a police state is, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to include that at this point 
in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

The was no objection. 

WHAT IS A POLICE STATE? 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, it 
has long been the practice of the Com- 
munists to substitute vituperation and 
name-calling for logic and facts. Lenin, 
their chief prophet, was adept at this. 

Characteristic of this slander device is 
the Communist tactic of charging your 
opponent with the very crimes of which 
they themselves are guilty. Thus the 
Soviet Union assails all those who oppose 
its imperialistic and expansionist policy 
as Warmongering and imperialist. In 
the same way the Communists and their 
hangers-on claim that the bill under con- 
sideration calls for a police state. Un- 
der the circumstances it would be well 
to define just what we mean by a police 
state, so that we all know exactly what 
we are talking about. 

Under a police state every man, woman, 
and child is under the direct or indirect 
surveillance of the police authorities at 
all times. The janitor is an agent of the 
secret police. Your next-door neighbor 
also. You can never tell whether a mem- 
ber of your own family is not secretly a 
police spy. Any chance remark you may 
make either at home or among your as- 
sociates, the most trivial gripe, is sub- 
ject to report to the state police and 
drastic penalty. Police spies are scat- 
tered throughout every place of employ- 
ment and the slightest infraction of shop 
discipline is considered an act of hos- 
tility to the state punishable by the secret 
police. 

You cannot travel from place to place 
at will. You have to have an internal 
passport and permission to go from one 
city to another. 

Your activity and conduct is inscribed 
in a labor book subject to the inspection 
of a state official. You cannot get a job 
without it. 

The state police are the largest em- 
ployers of slave labor. In Russia it is 
estimated that the inhabitants of slave- 
labor camps run as high as 15,000,000. 

A writer, a composer, or a scientist 
who deviates in the slightest degree 
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from the Communist Party line is 
pounced upon by the secret police and 
sent to a concentration camp. The 
secret police make no distinction in their 
ruthlessness against all, including mem- 
bers of the church, who are suspected 
of harboring any critical ideas. 

The secret police permit their un- 
happy victims no trial by jury, no habeas 
corpus, no right to independent defense 
counsel, and none of the legal rights 
which safeguard the individual under 
democracy. 

In other words, under a police state, 
the secret police is the actual power in 
the government, terrifying and elimi- 
nating all possible opposition and acting 
as the ruthless arm of an all-powerful 
dictator. 

Certainly the characteristics I have 
described in no way fit conditions in 
the United States either with or with- 
out the provisions of H. R. 5852. They 
do, however, describe perfectly condi- 
tions under the kind of government 
which many of those who are opposing 
this bill advocate. The intent and pur- 
pose of this bill is to set up proper safe- 
guards against those who seek to set up 
a police state in this country. It is our 
considered purpose that a police state 
shall not happen here. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
made some statement about this bill out- 
lawing certain practices that are illegal, 
and referred also to laws covering kid- 
naping, murder, and other things like 
that. There is a distinction there, be- 
cause it is charged that this bill is an 
attempt to outlaw a line of reasoning, a 
line of thought, a philosophy of eco- 
nomics, an action to bring a new philos- 
ophy into being by legal means. 

Mr. McDOWELL. This bill has noth- 
ing at all to do with outlawing thought 
or belief or anything of the kind. This 
is no thought-control bill. The gentle- 
man is reaching down into the Commu- 
nist bag of tricks when he attempts to 
hand to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities that they are attempting to 
control thought. I remember when we 
went to California, when we had those 
Hollywood people over here, it was 
charged we were attempting to take over 
the classics of the Nation, the culture of 
the Nation. We were accused of at- 
tempting to control the thinking and the 
thought and the ideas of the Nation. It 
was not true. We went to California to 
find some members of the Communist 
Party, a Communist political conspiracy, 
and we found them; and they are on 
their way to jail. Every time we haul 
down some Communist labor leader from 
some place, the Communists immedi- 
ately raise the cry, “They are trying to 
do something to labor.” We are not try- 
ing to do something to labor at all. We 
are trying to reach down into labor and 
pull out the Communists that are there. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
said that I was reaching down to pull up’ 
one of the Communist’s tricks. I hope 
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the gentleman did not mean that my 
thoughts and my actions and whatever 
action I take is dictated by the Commu- 
nist group or a Communist-dominated 
group? 

Mr. McDOWELL. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is my neighbor and 
my good friend and has represented his 
people in the good old city of Pittsburgh 
for many years and very ably repre- 
sented them. Most certainly I have no 
charge of communism against him or 
that he is Communist-controlled. But 
I do say, and I repeat, that you are 
reaching down into the old Communist 
bag of tricks to pull up a weapon that 
does not exist. It is fantasy. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But you will say 
that you do not think that my thoughts 
follow their line of reason. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Of course I do not. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it that there is 
little, if any, sentiment embraced by any 
of the Members of this Congress which 
is in favor of a Communist-controlled 
Government in our Nation. Those of us 
who have observed in recent years the 
advance of this philosophy amongst na- 
tions of the earth, one by one of which 
have fallen under its domination, have 
become more and more concerned with 
its spread in this country. I have no 
fears about the ultimate fall of this Gov- 
ernment of ours from any enemy from 
without because I believe we have suc- 
cessfully demonstrated our ability to 
withstand assaults from without. But 
those of us who have been charged with 
the responsibility thrust upon the com- 
mittee sponsoring this bill have become 
more increasingly concerned throughout 
recent years and months with the spread 
of this doctrine in America and its threat 
of destruction from-within. It has been 
said, and said here today on the floor of 
the House, that the remedy is not to 
undertake to reveal in the pitiless light 
of publicity the activities of those indi- 
viduals in America who advocate the 
overthrow of this Government and the 
substitution of a communistic dictator- 
ship therefor, but rather to get at the 
cause, and the cause, it is said, is poverty, 
bad living conditions, and bad working 
conditions, and perhaps discrimination 
in many of the economic activities of the 
American people. The reply to that, Mr. 
Chairman, as revealed by our investiga- 
tions, is that in this Nation the Commu- 
nist doctrine today is spreading more 
rapidly than in any other nation on 
earth, and a more determined assault is 
being leveled against our governmental 
institutions than that of any other peo- 
ple. And yet our people enjoy the high- 
est standard of living conditions known 
to mankind anywhere in all the world 
today or which have ever existed in all 
the annals of history. Our unemploy- 
ment is less, our workers and people en- 
gaged in agriculture are more prosper- 
ous, and our living conditions are at a 
higher level than that of any other na- 
tion now or at any period in recorded 
history. 

Still, we find ourselves bearing the 
brunt of the greatest assault by the 
apostles of this totalitarian philosophy 
than any other nation on earth. Since 
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I have been connected with this com- 
mittee I know that its members have 
been striving earnestly to devise some 
measure whereby we might be able to 
shore up our defenses against the con- 
stantly increasing spread of this insidi- 
ous philosophy of government here with- 
out, at the same time, doing violence to 
the framework of our governmental 
structure. 

From many proposals submitted to our 
consideration we have determined that 
this legislation offers the greatest meas- 
ure of security against the further spread 
of. this threat to our free institutions 
that we are able to find within the limits 
of fundamental law. 

I confess that there were members on 
the committee who felt that this meas- 
ure was not strong enough, but we tried 
as earnestly as we could, with all the 
resources at our command and the ap- 
pearance of many of the best constitu- 
tional lawyers of the Nation before us, 
to write a piece of legislation that would 
not infringe against that great funda- 
mental document that forms the basis 
of our organic law in America, and at 
the same time offer some measure of 
security against the further spread of 
this cancerous growth upon the body 
politic of this Nation. 

I want at this time to pay tribute to 
the subcommittee that worked tirelessly 
for weeks upon weeks to aid the author 
in perfecting this piece of legislation. 
I have reference to the very able and 
conscientious Representative, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Nrxon], 
who was chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted these hearings which 
embrace approximately 500 pages of tes- 
timony, and his able and conscientious 
colleagues on the majority side, Messrs. 
Vart and McDowELL, who gave their in- 
valuable service and tireless efforts, as 
well as to my colleagues on the minority 
side, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PETERSON], and the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. HEBERT], all stalwart 
patriots and great statesmen of this body. 

I feel that the American people and 
this Congress owe a lasting debt of grat- 
itude to those men who shouldered the 
bulwark of the labor that went into the 
perfection of this bill, along with its 
author, with whom they cooperated 
tirelessly. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield such 
time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PETERSON], a member of this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to refer to certain 
excerpts and messages and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular bill is the result of long study. 
It is the result of testimony, the result of 
the observations of the committee over 
many investigations as well as that car- 
ried on this particular bill. 

The committee tried to be careful to 
protect the constitutional rights of the 
citizens. At the same time we tried to 


protect this great Nation of ours, this ° 


great system in America which enables 
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the poorest citizen to become President 
of the United States; which enables them 
to become mayors of great cities; and 
to sit in the highest legislative bodies of 
the land; a system by which a boy in his 
own home town can grow and prosper 
and be a leader in his home community; 
where the small merchant can become a 
great financier. That is the American 
system—the system in which we protect 
the rights and yet allow free enterprise; 
a system in which we want to protect 
freedom of speech, freedom of the right 
of assembly, and as we went along we 
tried to see that we did not disturb those 
things. Communism seeks to destroy all 
this. 

There testified before our committee 
great constitutional lawyers. Among 
others, there was an eminent attorney 
from my own State who came in, not be- 
cause he was from my State but by rea- 
son of the fact that he was chairman 
of a special committee of the American 
Bar Association, past president of the 
Florida Bar Association, and chairman 
of the special committee on the bill of 
rights of the American Bar Association. 

In testifying before our committee, he 
showed clearly that he was not radical. 
He stated: 

As to the first, that the full protection of 
the Constitution must be accorded to the 
members of any minority group, including 
Communists, is beyond question, even 
though such group, in the public opinion, 
stands adjudged as subversive, even treason- 
able activity. Because we differ with a Com- 
munist is all the more reason we must uphold 
his right to express himself. This is the 
very essence of our democratic system. 


He also said: 

But the zeal to afford protection tq an in- 
dividual need not blind us to the paramount 
need of defending our form of government 
which alone secures to all individuals the 
freedoms that communism is dedicated to 
destroy. 


Again a man testifying as fairly as that, 
careful guardian of the liberties of these 
people, is not radical. I took the liberty 
of sending to him by air mail a complete 
copy of the bill, and asked him to give to 
me as a member of the committee, that 
I might give to the Congress, his views 
as to the bill and as to the constitution- 
ality of it. 

He answered by saying this: 

I am in favor of the general purposes and 
objects and requirements of the Mundt bill, 
H. R. 5852, as amended. It is carefully drawn 
and in my opinion, constitutional. The 
Communist threat here is dangerous and 
should be checked before it becomes greater. 


That is the actual opinion of a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer who 
heads one of the great committees of 
the country, Hon. Robert R. Milam, of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

There has been a lot of misunder- 
standing about this particular bill. If 
you could have seen the various sugges- 
tions that have been suggested for in- 
corporation in the bill, suggestions which 
have gone very much further than we 
did to outlaw the Communist Party or 
to put in other curtailments, I am sure 
you will agree that in our attempt to 
keep the bill fair and constitutional we 
have worked out a great piece of 
legislation. 
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This is good legislation. If you will 
take time to go carefully into the bill 
on page 23 you will find there some of 
the objectives of the bill set forth. Here 
is what it states: 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) To attempt in any manner to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian dictator- 
ship the direction and control of which 
is to be vested in, or exercised by or under 
the domination or control of, any foreign 
government, foreign organization, or for- 
eign individual. 


Can anyone find fault with legislation 
which seeks to curb and to prevent the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship in this country, subservient to a 
foreign government? That is just ex- 
actly what is set forth. I read further: 


(2) To perform or attempt to perform 


‘any act with intent to facilitate or aid in 


bringing about the establishment in the 
United States of such a totalitarian dictator- 
ship; 

(3) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any 


movement to establish in the United States 
such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(4) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move- 


ment to facilitate or aid in bringing about 
the establishment in the United States of 
such a totalitarian dictatorship; 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. I am bothered by a 
few of these things; for instance, where 
it reads: “To the extent to which it sup- 
ports or advocates the basic principles 
and tactics of communism as expounded 
by Marx and Lenin.” Would not that 
simply be an invitation to the people of 


‘the United States to read Marx and 


Lenin in order to determine what their 
doctrines might be? 

Would it not be better, do you not 
think, to make one solid statement of all 
these things, such, for instance, as the 
statement I have written down here: 
“Any organization in the United States 
that is a constituent part of the world 
Communist movement or to attempt to 
establish a totalitarian dictatorship as 
defined in the bill,” rather than to put in 
all those details? 

Mr. PETERSON. If they followed the 
same line all the time the gentleman’s 
statement might have some merit, but 
from time to time they vary their tac- 
tics, they change; and the section to 
which the gentleman refers is a different 
section from the one I have read. That, 
however, is one of the elements which 
must be considered in the determination. 
You will notice that when you get to that 
portion of the bill there are different 
things and this is only one element that 
needs to be considered. 

Mr, OWENS. What I mean is this, if 
you are going to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral or whoever it is the power of con- 
cluding if one of those is violated, are 
you not giving him a legislative power 
that belongs here? Are not we the ones 
who are supposed to set out what is the 
violation rather than giving him the 
right to conclude? 

Mr.PETERSON. We make the deter- 
mination here of the things to be con- 
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sidered and it is subject to court review, 
as the gentleman will see. 

I do not want to take up too much 
time, but I did want to express to the 
Committee and to the House the belief 
that this is a carefully drawn bill. Those 
who have served with me know that I 
try to be conservative, fair, and kindly. 
All my life I have tried to be. I 
have analyzed this bill very carefully. 
There are times in which I have not 
found myself in accord with some of the 
other committees on which I served or 
even with the other members on this 
committee, but I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with this bill. This bill is reported 
unanimously by the committee which 
studied it and studied it thoroughly and 
fairly. It is a good bill. I also have a 
distinguished friend who served in the 
First World War and in the Second 
World War also—Gen. Sumpter L. 
Lowry, of Tampa, a patriotic, earnest 
American. He wrote to the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Ntxon] 
this letter, and I think it should in part 
be included in the RrecorpD: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN NIxoNn: I want to con- 
gratulate you on the fine work you are doing 
to stop the Communist menace in this 
country. If only the people would realize 
that this 1s the most important thing in 
the United States today, and a matter of 
life and death to every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

All the other good things we do will be of 
no avail unless we check the inroads of com- 
munism. * * * I hope very much you 
will secure an early passage of your anti- 
Communist bill which the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee has reported to Congress. 

If you can be the means of passing this 
bill through the Congress, you will have 
the gratitude of the country forever. 

Sincerely yours, 





Sumpter L. Lowry. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether the committee consid- 
ered what effect, if any, the declaration 
of principles contained in this bill would 
have upon those Members of this House 
who have offered resolutions urging that 
the United States and all other countries 
give up the veto power in the United 
Nations? 

Mr. PETERSON. The committee 
went into detail on every phase that came 
before it. The root of the whole thing 
is this: It deals with the establishment 
of a totalitarian dictatorship, subservient 
to a foreign government. I pray that no 
Member of this House would take his 
orders from a foreign government or 
hopes to have a totalitarian dictatorship 
here. We all have the right to offer 
resolutions. We have considered many 
phases of this matter. We did not go 
as far as we could constitutionally had 
we wanted to do so. We tried to be fair, 
we tried to protect all rights. We al- 
lowed the right to court review. We 
must protect our great Nation against 
those who would destroy it. This bill 
will help. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will pass 
by a substantial vote. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am ap- 
palled by the potentialities of the bill 
before us today—the bill which is de- 
scribed in its title as intended “to com- 
bat un-American activities by requir- 
ing the registration of Communist-front 
organizations, and for other purposes.” 

Every time I have read this bill, and 
every time I have gone through the ac- 
companying report, I have found new 
vistas of repression and oppression, of 
thought-control and of interference 
with the ordinary and long-accepted 
right of every American to believe or not 
to believe, to go where he pleases, talk 
to whom he chooses, and say what he 
will. 

But my first and most fundamental 
objection to this bill is that it desecrates 
the letter and the spirit of the consti- 
tution by creating a category of second- 
class citizens, proscribed and attained 
for their association and their presumed 
ideas alone, and visited with special 
pains and penalties because of those as- 
sociations and ideas. 

I am certain that this bill, if enacted, 
will be struck down by the courts. It is 
tragic that this honorable House should 
so far depart from the noble traditions 
of George Washington, James Madison, 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as to even 
consider it. 

Mr. Chairman, there are so many valid 
objections to this bill that my mind is 
taxed as to where to begin. 

Let me turn back for a moment to the 
Republican National Party platform of 
1944, and beg this House, with its Re- 
publican majority, to attempt to justify 
this measure with the sentiments ex- 
pressed only 4 years ago. 

Under the heading of “Domestic pol- 
icy” the Republican platform declared: 


We shall devote ourselves to reestablishing 
liberty at home. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to 
take away the liberty of 140,000,000 
American citizens here at home, to pre- 
scribe limitations as to their thoughts 
and acts on pain of losing full citizen- 
ship rights, and to lay them open to the 
persecutions of a police state. 

Turning to the heading, “Racial and 
religious intolerance,” the Republican 
Party solemnly declared: 

We unreservedly condemn the injection 
into American life of appeals to racial or re- 
ligious prejudice. 


Mr. Chairman, whatever may have 
been the intentions of the committee 
which framed the Mundt bill, the fact is 
that any effort by a minority of any kind, 
whether racial, religious, economic, or 
political, to remove injustices, or to ad- 
vocate new measures against discrimina- 
tion, could be interpreted as a violation 
of this measure. 

I doubt if the members of the commit- 
tee which reported that bill intended 
anything so sweeping; but if you will only 
read the bill, with the conscious desire to 
recognize such possibilities in it, they are 
clearly there, 
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Almost any kind of political repression 
can be accomplished through the instru- 
mentality of this measure by an Attorney 
General so minded, so long as the victim 
has been indiscreet enough to enter into 
a relation of association. 

The most biting commentary I can 
make on this phase of the bill is taken 
from the concluding paragraphs of the 
Republican platform of 1944. Either 
the noble sentiments of these words were 
completely false, or the Republican ma- 
jority of this House, by passing this bill, 
is deliberately breaking its solemn as- 
surances of 4 years ago. 

Listen to these words, and I am quot- 
ing from the official text: 

The essential question at trial in this Na- 
tion is whether men can organize together in 
a highly industrialized society, succeed, and 
still be free. That is the essential question 
at trial throughout the world today. 

In this time of confusion and strife, when 
moral values are being crushed on every side, 
we pledge ourselves to uphold with all our 
strength the Bill of Rights, the Constitution, 
and the law of the land. We so pledge our- 
selves that the American tradition may stand 
forever as the beacon light of civilization. 


That is the end of my quotation and 
the concluding two paragraphs of your 
own party platform. 

Yet in this bill, reported by the Re- 
publican chairman of a Republican com- 
mittee, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights are trampled and the American 
traditions of freedom and liberty are 
flouted. 

What price your platform today? 

Is your solemn party pledge so soon 
forgotten that you will quench that 
beacon light you so extolled? 

Mr. Chairman, a legalistic cataloging 
of the faults of this bill would quickly 
empty the floor and lull you to sleep. 
Mere denunciation without reasoning 
can only arouse in the bill’s proponents 
equally unreasoning denunciation in 
turn. 

Yet somehow I must convey to you the 
tragic import of the departure from 
Amercian traditions embodied in this in- 
credible legislative hodge-podge. 

The apostle of American democracy 
to whom‘we all pay tribute is Thomas 
Jefferson. 

In his immortal words we find the pat- 
tern of freedom in which we all glory. 
Time after time Jefferson proclaimed his 
belief in people, in the free play of ideas, 
and in change. 

For 172 years we have successfully 
maintained our turbulent democracy, 
with its name calling, its faltering, its 
splendors, and its dangers, and we have 
established the greatest industrial power 
and the highest standards of living and 
education and of free expression that 
the world has ever known. 

Compared to the Old World with its 
ancient wrongs, we are a young nation. 

Part of our success has been due to the 
unbounded confidence with which we 
have faced the future. 

Are we now so fearful that we resort 
to the very antithesis of our democratic 
ideals to preserve the faint shadow of 
representative government? 

A bill of this kind is invalid on its face. 
It transgresses constitutional inhibitions 
and guaranties. It is so vague that no 
reasonable man of strong feeling could 
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be sure he is not committing a crime 
under some of its provisions. 

As a matter of fact, it cannot be seri- 
ously believed by its most ardent sup- 
porters that this bill will become law in 
the Eightieth Congress. It will die in 
the Senate, just as the Rees loyalty bill 
has died there. 

The danger lies in its serious offering 
to this House, the last great citadel of 
human freedom in the world. 

Debates such as this stir up animosi- 
ties not easily forgotten. Our national 
prestige suffers in the esteem of the 
world. 

As a lawyer, and as an American proud 
of the American tradition of freedom, I 
make these specific objections to the 
Mundt biil: 

First. Its language is so vague as to 
defy either compliance or enforcement. 

Second. Its proposals subvert the 
principles of democratic representative 
government more thoroughly than the 
ills the bill proposes to remedy. 

Third. If passed into law it would es- 
tablish effectively the totalitarian dicta- 
torship it pretends to fend off. 

Fourth. It is an unconstitutional bill 
of attainder and proscription. 

Fifth. It makes thoughts and associa- 
tions a crime of and by themselves, in 
violation of the Constitution. 

Sixth. It attempts to supplant judicial 
procedure by legislative fiat, a process 
repugnant to our law and our customs. 

Seventh. It places in the hands of one 
fallible man, the Attorney General, 
whomever he might be, vast and un- 
guarded powers over cur liberties. 

Eighth. It constitutes an unconstitu- 
tional and flagrant breach of the rights 
. of privacy, speech, and silence. 

Ninth. It opens the way to legalization 
of the blacklists already prepared by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
the form of voluminous card files, in 
which mere liberal attitudes are suffi- 
cient to bring down denunciations of 
Communist sympathies, and makes it 
possible to stifle all intellectual freedom 
and, by easy steps, all religious and per- 
sonal freedom. 

Tenth. The proposed amendment to 
the Nationality Act, which would make 
it possible to take away a natural-born 
American’s citizenship for violation of 
the vague and stifling provisions of the 
act, defies all language in its effrontery. 
This goes farther than the infamous 
Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, is grossly 
unconstitutional, and desecrates the 
memory of the national heroes who 
brought this country into being and pre- 
served it at the peril of their lives and 
fortunes. 

Eleventh. The measure is redundant 
and unnecessary. Every proper safe- 
guard for our national security can be 
accomplished under existing law, with 
perhaps minor amendments to clarify 
and strengthen the sedition and sabo- 
tage statutes. We have come victoriously 
and safely through two world wars and 
a world depression without any such law, 
and we do not need it now. 

Twelfth. This bill constitutes, on the 
one hand, an intolerable invasion of the 
executive and judicial powers and, on the 
other, an abdication of the proper legis- 
lative powers of the Congress. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is fruitless to go fur- 
ther. All Members have received a bar- 
rage of. mail opposing the bill. The op- 
position has come from all walks of life. 
You have received analyses from many 
organizations, some excellent, some 
mediocre. 

What you have not received is a real 
report from the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, which conveniently slurs 
over the far-reaching implications of the 
measure. 

I am particularly dismayed that the 
committee should not suggest in any line 
that we can best expose the deceits of 
communism by making our own democ- 
racy work fully and freely. 

Even the circumstances. under which 
this bill has come to the floor are un- 
democratic. 

Last February the Subcommittee on 
Legislation of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities held public hearings 
on vague legislative proposals. Only 
1,000 copies of the hearings were printed, 
and if copies of the hearings were sent 
to me, neither I nor any member of my 
staff can now recall it. On March 15 a 
bill was introduced. A few days later a 
subcommittee report was issued which 
did come to my office, but which bears 
only a faint resemblance either to the 
March 15 version of the bill or to the 
version now before us. 

Then an amended bill was ordered re- 
ported, but we could not get copies of 
the report or of the bill until last Mon- 
day, May 3. The bill was given a rule on 
last Thursday, and I imagine it is prob- 
able that the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee did not read both report and bill. 
Today we are debating its passage. 
There have been no public hearings on 
the bill itself. We have little to go by 
but our own prejudices and our own con- 
ception of law and of right. 

I shall cast my vote against this bill, 
Mr. Chairman, with the hope that 
enough Members will join me to prove 
that this House has not forgotten the 
glorious past. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 


Mr. HAYS. The gentleman asked 
about the effect of this bill upon a pend- 
ing resolution being considered by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Now I hope 
that would not carry the implication that 
passage of this bill will involve any ac- 
tion that is incompatible with favorable 
action on those resolutions, because 
whether one agrees with the bill or not, 
its purpose is the protection of our own 
Nation against subversive action from 
within. If our efforts with reference to 
the veto question involved anti-Russian 
rather than strictly peace purposes, there 
might be some relationship. I hope the 
gentleman will not feel there is anything 
inconsistent in the two actions. 

Mr. MULTER. I hope there is not, 
but there is much language in this bill 
that might easily be construed that way. 
After all, our veto power will be given up 
provided Russia, too, gives it up. This 
business of making the UN work cannot 
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be unilateral, it must be a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of all nations that are 
participating in the United Nations 
organization, ; 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no Mem- 
ber of this House who can more easily 
justify his support of this bill than I. In 
my district are concentrated the largest 
number of Communists and fellow trav- 
elers to be found in a single congressional 
district in this country. They are vocal 
and militant. They are malicious and 
un-American in the most invidious sense 
of those words. Their attacks upon me, 
I am advised by competent authority, 
subject them to indictment and convic- 
tion for criminal libel. Incitement of 
hatred and discord are their principal 
stock in trade. No one despises them or 
their tactics more than I. No man has 
or will fight them harder than I, but only 
in the American way and in accordance 
with the American tradition of fair play. 

I beg of you let us not besmirch our- 
selves by stooping to meet foul blows with 
a violation of our fundamental concepts. 

I owe much to this American democ- 
racy of ours that gave shelter to and later 
brought together two immigrant children 
who became my parents. It was the 
American way of life that made it pos- 
sible for this boy of poor parents to rise 
above poverty, acquire an education, and 
eventually become a. Member of the 
greatest deliberative bedy known to the 
world since the birth of mankind. I want 
to see this country grow from strength 
to strength, to be an even better place in 
which to live for your children and mine, 
and for those who will come after them. 
I want it to be the beacon light of free- 
dom to all the world; not just for today, 
but forever. That is why I ask you, I beg 
you, please do not traduce the glorious 
traditions of this country by enacting 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am enjoying my work 
here. I love the new friendships I have 
made on both sides of the aisle in my 
brief stay here. I want to return next 
year. Ido not want to return if it means 
compromising my principles against 
communism and against its supporters, 
nor will I return if it means compromis- 
ing my principles of Americanism. You 
know, by the very simple expedient. of 
enacting this bill into law I can guar- 
antee my reelection, because at one fell 
swoop it will destroy my political op- 
ponents, Republicans as well as Com- 
munists. Ido not want to pay that price. 
The proponents of this bill, while at- 
tempting to prevent a one-party govern- 
ment, certainly in my district, will ac- 
complish just that. The Communists and 
their fellow travelers will either go to jail 
or join the Democratic Party. God for- 
bid that. In the meantime, what will 
happen to the Republicans? In my dis- 
trict they, too, will be compelled to make 
the same choice. Let me illustrate. In 
the list of subversive organizations I 
found the name of the League of Women 
Voters. In New York the League of 


» Women Voters is made up in large part of 


those of wealth, of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and most of them, 
if you please, are Republicans. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. NIXON. To what list of subver- 
sive organizations is the gentleman re- 
ferring? 

Mr. MULTER. The list is one which 
was released recently by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. NIXON. The Attorney General of 
the United States listed the League of 
Women Voters as a subversive organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. MULTER. So I understand. 

Mr. NIXON. Then the gentleman’s 
understanding is completely wrong. I 
think that if the gentleman will check 
with the Attorney General’s list he will 
find he is wrong. I am quite familiar 
with it. 

In that connection, may I point out to 
the gentleman that that is just what we 
are trying to do in this bill. We are try- 
ing to get away from that kind of loose 
listing of subversive organizations. We 
have laid down strict standards defining 
subversive organizations, so that we can 
avoid just what the gentleman has crit- 
icized. I hope the gentleman will see fit 
to support the bill because of that fact. 

Mr. MULTER. I have in my files let- 
ters from the League of Women Voters 
in New York City decrying the fact that 
their organization was listed as a sub- 
versive organization, and I know it is 
not a subversive organization. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I have in the files in 
my office another list of subversive or- 
ganizations, issued by the Communist 
Party. On that list are the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Chase 
National Bank, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and various other organizations. 
So these days one has to be careful as 
to which subversive list he is looking at. 

Mr. MULTER. I am sure, if the gen- 
tleman will look at the list issued by the 
Communist Party of individuals whom 
they will eventually guillotine if and 
when they come to power, he will find my 
name there, too. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The gentleman is a 
good Democrat. I might add that on 
the list also are the Democratic National 
Committee and the Republican National 
Committee. 

Mr. MULTER. I have no doubt about 
that. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon]. Did I understand 
correctly that this measure takes away 
from the Attorney General his right to 
proscribe under the President’s Execu- 
tive order? 

Mr. NIXON. .If the gentleman will 
read the bill carefully, and if he will 
study the Executive order carefully, he 
will find that the effect of this measure 
will be to clear the atmosphere insofar as 
the listing of subversive organizations is 
concerned, because the present legisla- 
tion requires the Attorney General, be- 
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fore he can list any organization as being 
a Communist-front organization, or re- 
quire publication of the fact that it is a 
Communist-front organization, to go 
through a very careful set of procedures, 
which are set forth in this bill, subject to 
court review. It is my contention that, 
in the event this bill is enacted into law 
and in the event this procedure is set up, 
and such would be my hope, this type of 
procedure would replace the present ex 
parte proceedings which the Attorney 
General is following under the loyalty 
order. ; 

Mr.CARROLL. That is what I wanted 
to get clarification of. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. MULTER. This bill would as ef- 
fectively put out of our political life those 
believing in it as those Communists that 
we all despise so heartily. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be unneces- 
sary to remind us that our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution 
&re founded upon the divine right of man 
to be free, free to think, free to speak, 
free to act, the freedom circumscribed 
only by every free man’s duty to respect 
every other man’s right to be free. This 
right is so basic, so universal, that when 
we wrote the charter of the United Na- 
tions we included a covenant guaran- 
teeing free speech throughout the world. 
At the Geneva Conference just closed a 
similar recommendation was adopted by 
a vote that would have been unanimous 
except for the opposition of Russia and 
some of her satellite states. Let me call 
your attention to what they recommend: 

Freedom of information is a fundamental 
right, not of governments, not alone of in- 
formation agencies, but of the people. 


This is the language they recommend 
for the covenant: 

Everyone shall have the right to freedom of 
thought and expression. This right shall in- 
clude freedom to hold opinions without in- 
terference and to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas by any means regard- 
less of frontiers. 


Much as I despise Communist doc- 
trine and as hard as I will fight against 
it, I think you must join with me in the 
fight for those who want to say what they 
please, and this bill will stop it. If the 
day comes when this country is not 
strong enough to stop that kind of talk, 
we will be sorry, indeed, for all of us. 
Even your committee recognized the 
principle of what I am expounding. 

On page 6 of the report, No. 1844, we 
find this language: 

To make membership in a specifically des- 
ignated existing organization illegal per se 
would run the risk of being held unconstitu- 


tional on the ground that such an action 
was legislative fiat. 


One principle of construction of law 
that is too well known to warrant de- 
bate at this time, is that you cannot do 
by indirection that which the law pro- 
hibits you from doing directly. You 
cannot draw a picture in this bill of the 
Communist Party and by refraining 
from calling it the Communist Party, 
proceed to outlaw it. If you want to do 
that, if you want to stop the preachment 
in this country of communism, much as 
we hate it, in my opinion you can do it 
only if and when you amend the Consti- 
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tution to so provide. The guarantee of 
free speech, assembly, and petition in 
our Constitution allows a man to get up 
and argue for anything he wants. If 
he cannot convince the majority then it 
is our duty to see that the will of the 
majority prevails. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Iyield. 

Mr. McDOWELL. The gentleman will 
recall that they hung a man in this 
country once, a man called Major Andre. 
He was consorting with the enemy, if I 
recall. The gentleman will also recall 
that the States of the North sent armies 
into the South. Treason is something 
else besides liberty, do not you know. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Iam sure the gentle- 
man from New York is familiar with the 
historical background of the case, that 
Maj. John Andre was a British soldier 
in uniform who penetrated the enemy 
lines. This is another of those very 
specious and confusing arguments that 
have been attached to the debate on this 
bill. There is absolutely nothing to that 
argument. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Does the gentle- 
man from Colorado think that Earl 
Browder is a good American citizen en- 
titled to enjoy the great freedoms of this 
country? 

Mr. CARROLL. The gentleman has 
oom me a question and I have answered 
t. 

Mr. MULTER. Would you hang him 
without a trial by court and jury? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I would not hang 
him, but I would not let him hang my 
country, either, by his illegal connection 
with this international political con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
permit me to respond to the question 
inasmuch as it was directed to me? 
Browder has nothing to do with your 
remarks when you comment on Maj. 
John Andre: I merely want to get you 
correctly in the Recorp so that you will 
be historically accurate, because you 
have not been very accurate so far in the 
debate on this bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There are two 
propositions here, first that we are not 
at war with the Soviet Union and second 
that we have laws on the books of this 
country dealing with treason. There- 
fore the argument made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is to say the 
least very specious. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr, BRADLEY. Directing my ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Carrouu], did I understand him to 
say that Major Andre was a British sol- 
dier in uniform? 

Mr. CARROLL. That was the debate 
and the great discussion when he was 
sentenced to be hanged, as to whether 
or not he had come here in uniform. I 
think as a commander in the Navy, you 
will recall that he had a topcoat on and 


Mr. Chairman, 
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he penetrated the lines. That was the 
decision and that was why the court 
sentenced him to be hanged. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I would not consider that a 
uniform. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Does the gentle- 
man from New York wish to give the 
impression that there is something in 
this bill which would affect individuals 
so they could be found guilty without 
going to court and without getting a trial 
by jury? 

Mr. MULTER. Very definitely so. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Will the gentle- 
man kindly point that out in his re- 
maining time? 

Mr. MULTER. Read the provision 
which makes the Attorney General of the 
United States—and the gentleman who 
presently holds that office has my high- 
est esteem—the absolute and complete 
factfinder. The judicial review that is 
put into this bill is merely a sop to take 
from those provisions the very bad fea- 
ture of letting any one man or anyone 
whum he may appoint be a factfinder 
with the additional provision that his 
finding of fact shall be conclusive upon 
any court that attempts to review it. 

Mr. MAcKINNON. Where does that 
send anybody to jail? Does not the right 
of appeal to a court exist? Will the 
gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. MULTER. The right of appeal 
given in this bill is utterly valueless be- 
cause the court cannot review the facts. 
The only review that can be had is on 
the question, Did the Attorney General 
have the right to act? If he had a right 
to act under this bill, then that is the 
end of the review. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Where does it send 
anybody to jail in that section to which 
you. referred? Let us be honest about 
what this bill does and what it does not 
do. 

Mr. MULTER. Does it deprive him of 
his right of employment? 

Mr. MacKINNON. No; it does not. I 
am merely requesting you to point out 
the specific section in the bill. There is 
too much loose talk going on about this 
measure. 

Mr. MULTER. If your side will give 
me 5 minutes, I will point out not less 
than 22, by actual count, bad things in 
this bill. May I have the 5 minutes? 
Apparently not. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. That will give him 
time to give at least thirteen. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I am merely re- 
questing you to pick out something in the 
bill that sends a person to jail without a 
jury trial. 2 

Mr. McDOWELL. Or hang him. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I just want 
to say to the gentleman that many of us 
have been concerned about this very dif- 
ficult and delicate problém. Has the 
gentleman, in his concern, attempted to 
deal with the committee at all, to handle 
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the problem, or has he just decided to go 
against the bill and assume that the com- 
mittee is obdurate and would make no 
effort to meet his substantial sugges- 
tions? My experience has been that the 
committee has considered everything 
that I have raised with it. It is going to 
offer some amendments to cover many of 
these points, and will consider favorably 
any objection to the bill. 

Mr. MULTER. I have prepared pro- 
posed amendments to this bill, and I 
hoped I would have an opportunity to 
point them out today, not only amend- 
ments that would take the bad things 
out, but even to put some things in that 
would make it better and more enforce- 
able. I am against communism and I 
would like to see it controlled in this 
country, but not by illegal methods. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I congratu- 
late the gentleman and I wish he had 
taken the trouble to deal with the com- 
mittee before. I think all these things 
could have been settled and his sugges- 
tions would have been welcomed. 

Mr. MULTER. It is my understand- 
ing that the original bill introduced con- 
tained 14 pages and it came out of the 
committee with some 27 pages of printed 
matter, and that much of that part of 
the bill which is now new was not con- 
sidered at any public hearings. I would 
have welcomed the opportunity to voice 
my views on this bill to the committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. The challenge 
has been made here for us to demon- 


strate that this bill makes any provision 
for sending a person to jail without a 
trial. The answer is contained right 
here in section 13. The Attorney Gen- 
eral finds that an organization is a Com- 
munist-front organization. That is a 
finding. The only remedy left to the 
aggrieved party is to ask for a review 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
That review is limited to what? The 
court cannot review any question of fact, 
if it finds that there is substantial evi- 
dence to sustain the findings of the At- 
torney General. Then, where do we go 
from there? That party must register. 
If he does not register he comes under 
the .penalty provision of section 15. 
What defense has he in court when he 
is indicted for not having registered? 
The only question you leave to the court 
is whether or not the Attorney General 
has decided that he must register. If 
the defendant is an officer of an organ- 
ization certified by the Attorney General 
to be a Communist organization, then 
he has no defense left and you are there- 
by making a mockery out of a trial. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. May I continue, 
please? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Just one sentence. 

Mr. MULTER. Very well. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I suggest the gen- 
tleman completely overlooks the fact that 
in that subsequent proceeding, in which 
the jury trial would be afforded, you 
could always raise the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Attorney General in 
the first instance. If he made an er- 
roneous decision, jurisdiction is lacking. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then, the gen- 
tleman is positively in error, because he 
definitely has not read the bill when 
he makes that statement. That ques- 
tion is disposed of in the bill under the 
title of “Judicial Review.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MuLTER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. MULTER. Are we now to say 
that the United Nations covenant guar- 
anteeing freedom of thought and of 
speech is to be unilateral, a one-way 
street down which only we can travel? 
Is not that the Soviet way of life? Can 
we combat communism by following its 
irreligious, God-defying path? 

Let -your minds roam back over the 
history of our world. Recall the martyrs 
who died on the rack, at the stake, and 
on the gallows; recall Him who died on 
the cross that we might live as brothers. 

I humbly and respectfully suggest to 
the Chaplain of this House: Reverend 
sir, on the day on which we are called to 
vote upon this bill, take as the text for 
your prayer the commandment from the 
book of Leviticus: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land.” Teach us the 
divine meaning of liberty; enslavement 
of none, freedom for all. Teach us that 
“all the land” means not the East, not 
the West, not the North, not the South, 
but all of the earth that God has given 
to His children as a place in which to 
live in peace, if only we will it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. VAIL. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, VAIL. Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission I am going to digress for a 
moment or two from the subject matter 
before us today and deal with another 
matter that reflects upon the dignity 
and the honor and the good repute of 
this body. 

Mr. Chairman, the Washington Times- 
Herald of today carries a United Press 
story over the following headline: “Prob- 
ers stole Condon data Clark charges.” 

The story reads as follows: 

Attorney General Clark has bluntly accused 
the House Un-American Activities Committee 
of “stealing” parts of an FBI loyalty report on 
Dr. Edward U. Condon, head of the Natignal 
Bureau of Standards. 


This reckless and unfounded statement 
is typical of our present inept Attorney 
General. How the Committee on Un- 
American Activities obtained excerpts of 
the Hoover letter of May 15, is a matter 
of public record. House Report 1753, 
filed with the House on April 19, 1948, by 
Mr. WOLVERTON, of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to ac- 
company House Resolution 522, states on 
pages 4 and 5: 

It is appropriate to inform the House as to 
how the Subcommittee on National Security 
was able to obtain the partial text of the let- 
ter above referred to, and why it was unable 
to obtain the full text. 

On September 6, 1947, the following letter 
was addressed to an employee of the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce by the chairman of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities: 
“DEAR Mr. : In connection with of- 
ficial investigation being conducted by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, I 
would appreciate your furnishing Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, investigator for this com- 
mittee, any information you have, available 
on Edward U. Condon, Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. Your cooperation in this mat- 
ter will be greatly appreciated. 
“J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
“Chairman.” 
In response to this request the investigator 
was permitted to make a brief examination 
of a file of papers and documents, among 
which was the letter written by Mr. Hoover, 


above referred to. The investigator under- . 


took to make a copy of this letter, but before 
he was able to copy all of it he was requested 
to discontinue, and acceded to the request. 
The result was that the subcommittee had 
available for publication in its report only 
that part of the letter which the investigator 
had been able to copy. 


The Attorney General’s statement at 
the National Press Club was a deliberate 
falsehood, uttered to divert attention 
from the desperate efforts of President 
Truman and the Attorney General to 
cover up on the Condon matter. Attor- 
ney General Clark knows the full content 
of the Hoover letter, and I defy him to 
state publicly that it exonerates Dr. Con- 
don as a security risk. 

I personally feel that Attorney General 
Clark should be subpenaed by this body 
to appear here before the bar of the 
House and demand of him any informa- 
tion he has that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was guilty of steal- 
ing parts of the FBI loyalty report, and 
unless he can prove this charge, that he 
should publicly apologize to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAIL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Will my colleague from 
Tilinois agree with me when I say that 
the Attorney General at least should 
have known all the facts if he did not and 
that he not only was handling the truth 
rather carelessly, but he deliberately fal- 
sified for the effect it would have on the 
public, on this committee, and on this 
bill. 

Mr. VAIL. I fully agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, since its birth, little 
more than 170 years ago, our country has 
on many occasions faced grave danger to 
its national existence—danger that, 
without exception, was promptly and res- 
olutely faced and conquered by stalwart 
Americans of the era in which it threat- 
ened. 

Almost before it outgrew its swaddling 
clothes the new Nation, dedicated to new 
and broader principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, was the target of attack by force of 
arms—attack that was repulsed and 
routed by hardy, courageous patriots 
equipped with flintlock musket and the 
other primitive weapons of that early 
day. 

Throughout the intervening years each 
succeeding generation has faced its own 
problems and fought its own battles, 
shouldering its responsibilities bravely 
and contributing its share to the con- 
stantly developing strength of the new 
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republic and the security of the American 
people—building step by step the tradi- 
tions we cherish and solidifying the her- 
itage of liberty that has established 
America as the paradise of all the na- 
tions of the earth. 

With other types of progress, the 
weapons of war were keeping abreast— 
the flintlock musket had given way to 
more accurate and effective small arms 
while heavy armament had been devel- 
oped that possessed power to fire a pro- 
jectile many miles—airplanes were be- 
ginning to dot the sky. Inventive genius 
was at work creating and perfecting 
death-dealing devices as well as the tools 
of peace. 

We in our own generation have already 
borne our share of the sacrifices that 
throughout our history have been peri- 
odically required to maintain our na- 
tional integrity—bitter sacrifices occca- 
sioned by the greed and ambition of 
tyrannical despots who have sought 
world domination and destruction of in- 
dividual liberties. Americans of our 
generation twice have gallantly risen to 
that obligation and in World Wars I and 
II met and ignominously defeated the 
aggressors in combat. 

With the passing of years tremendous 
expansion had taken place in America. 
Under the free-enterprise system and the 
incentive to produce afforded under our 
constitutional form of government, giant 
industries had been developed, private 
and government-directed scientific re- 
search had proceeded apace.. Inventive 
mechanical and scientific genius had 
reached the zenith of possible accom- 
plishment by divining the secret of split- 
ting the atom and perfecting the atomic 
bomb, the most powerful instrument of 
destruction ever conceived. 

During this period America has forged 
steadily forward and at the close of the 
world wars found itself cast in a new 
role as the most powerful among the 
nations of the world. 

At this stage it would seem that Amer- 
ica was secure—that its position was im- 
pregnable and insofar as its invulner- 
ability to armed aggression is concerned 
such an assumption is conceded to be 
true. However, our assurance of safety 
lies in our great national resources, our 
industrial capacity, our modern weapons 
of war, the intelligence and capacity of 
our manpower. We have no adequate 
defense against the new weapon that has 
been in use against us and is at this very 
moment gnawing at our vitals. From 
the days of the flintlock musket America 
has fought its battles on the field of 
honor and its defense measures have 
been predicated upon its past experience. 
Never before have we participated in 
what has become known as a cold war. 
Never before have we been forced to 
stand by helplessly and watch the in- 
sidious propaganda of a secret subver- 
sive organization operating underground 
take effect upon a questionable element 
of our citizenry. According to reliable 
sources there are over 100,000 card- 
carrying Communists in our country, in- 
filtrating our social structure, working 
in our industrial plants and our com- 
munication and transportation systems, 
strategically located for purposes of sab- 
otage in the event the temperature rises 
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above the cold-war stage—more than 
Russia contained when the Communists 
took over that nation of 180,000,000 peo- 
ple. The same sources tell us there are 
nearly 3,000,000 memb f Communist- 
front organizations in ‘country. 

Look about you for evidence of their 
activities, learn something, about the 
striking Chicago packing-house wurkers, 
the riots, and who leads them. Look at 
the mob-scene pictures of the Roxy riot. 
Review the thousands of instances of 
Communist-directed attempts to create 
chaos and confusion and you will readily 
realize that it not only can happen here 
but it is already well intrenched—smug 
in its obscurity and freedom from pun- 
ishment because of the lack of specific 
legislative coverage. 

The Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1948 supplies the remedy so sorely 
needed. The measure does not outlaw 
the Communist Party nor does it refer to 
it as such. It is aimed at subversive acts 
of commission or omission that are clear- 
ly described. It permits the Communist 
Party or any other similar organization 
to operate, but requires them to register 
the identity of their membership and to 
bring their activities to the surface. It 
provides adequate and proper penalties 
for violation of any of its provisions. I 
do not propose to go extensively into the 
provisions of the bill—you‘are already 
well acquainted with them. 

I merely want to point out that in the 
enactment of this measure, the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Act, you will have 
struck a knockout blow at subversive or- 
ganizations and individuals, and that 
again we, of this generation, have aided 
to keep alight in our country the torch 
of liberty bequeathed to us by our illus- 
trious forebears. 

Communistic and other forms of sub- 
versive activity thrive only if their move- 
ments in preliminary stages are cloaked 
in secrecy. Their operations, brought to 
the light of day, would wither and die. 
That they regard the bill as the death 
knell to their hope of weakening our 
country and preparing it for an easy mili- 
tary “kill” by their masters is best evi- 
denced by the hue and cry that has been 
raised against it, from sources that when 
checked are found to have their roots 
sunk deep in actual communism or pink 
liberalism. It is significant that every 
sound American organization approves 
the bill and urges its speedy enactment. 

The eyes of all American patriots are 
upon us as we deliberate this measure. 
Let us be true to our heritage, and by a 
resounding majority serve notice upon 
the tricksters that America fights for its 
principles fairly and in the open and re- 
quires Only that its enemies do likewise. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAIL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. I was just wondering 
if the gentleman did not, by his state- 
ment made concerning the Attorney 
General, show a fairly good reason why 
this bill should not set up our own 
agency to conduct the investigation 
rather than putting it in the hands of 
one who has proved unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him. 
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Mr. VAIL. As to that, we have always 
in the past had a full measure of con- 
fidence in our Attorneys General, and I 
believe that we shall have a full measure 
of confidence aes Attorney General 
whom I have reason to believe 
will shortly succeed Mr. Clark. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Miter]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, in the past year I have sup- 
ported the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, have voted to continue that as 
a standing committee of the House, and 
have voted to support the resolutions 
that committee has reported to the 
House from time to time. It would be 
much easier today just to go along and 
support the recommendations of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
to go along with what I am sure will be 
the overwhelming majority of the House, 
and pass this bill. Certainly it would be 
much easier for me to support a bill that 
has the endorsement and support of the 
American Legion than it is going to be 
to take the same position taken by the 
Communist Party of America. 

On the 30th of April I stated on the 
floor of the House that I agreed whole- 
heartedly with the thoughts expressed by 
the junior Senator from Michigan when 
he wrote the Attorney General pointing 
out that there were ample laws on our 
statute books to prosecute those who 
would overthrow our Government by 
force or violence, or those who would 
conspire to overthrow our Government 
by force or violence. As the junior Sen- 


ator from Michigan pointed out, the At- 
torney General now has ample power to 
bring into court the head of the Com- 
munist Party and the members of the 


executive committee. If this bill were 
limited only to dealing with the Com- 
munist Party as such I might swallow the 
doubts I have and go along with it. I 
have read the bill and reread it, and I 
have studied the report and the hearings, 
trying to find some justification for sup- 
porting the bill, but I have come to the 
conclusion that there can be no doubt 
about it, the bill as now written very def- 
initely denies American citizens some of 
their constitutional rights. I cannot 
follow the dictates of my conscience and 
support the bill. 

If the Communist Party of America 
were not supposed to desire the over- 
throw of this Government by force or 
violence, and perhaps they do, and I am 
inclined to think they do, this bill would 
not be here, because I do not think those 
that are sponsoring the bill would have 
brought it here unless the Communist 
Party was supposed to be desirous of 
overthrowing the Government by force 
or violence; in other words, if it were 
nothing more than a political party. 

The Communist Party is recognized in 
my State as a political party. They have 
their place on the ballot. If they can get 
votes enough they can elect the Gover- 
nor of the State of Connecticut. They 
can elect a Representative to this House, 
although I am quite sure that in the 
mood the House is in he would not be 
seated; but they could elect him. They 
could elect every State officer of the State 
of Connecticut, if they could get enough 
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votes to doit. Asa resident of that State, 
living under the laws of that State, am 
I going to give to either this Attorney 
General or some other Attorney General 
the powers this bill provides shall be 
given to the Attorney General? 

I am not a lawyer. I do not under- 
stand all of the involved procedure of 
review and what can be considered in a 
review and what cannot be considered 
in a review. But I do know from reading 
the language in this bill that the Attor- 
ney General is given power to do great 
damage to many loyal American citizens 
and that damage will be done long be- 
fore that citizen ever gets into court if he 
is successful finally in getting into court. 
It has been done in the past, uninten- 
tionally, to be sure. I recall a fine old 
citizen of the community in which I live, 
a doctor of philosophy who was very 
much interested in social problems. In 
response to an advertisement which ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine, which has 
never been listed as a subversive publi- 
cation, he filled out a coupon and sent a 
dollar in with it. Some time later it was 
found that the organization to which he 
had written for information and litera- 
ture was on the list of those organiza- 
tions declared by the Attorney General 
a few years ago to be subversive. Harm 
was done to that citizen. It was unin- 
tentional, to be sure. Certainly it cost 
that particular citizen a great many un- 
pleasant and unhappy moments. This 
bill would go a great deal further in that 
direction. I think one of the most price- 
less possessions that we have in this 
country are the civil rights guaranteed 
to us in the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it very 
emphatic that the comments I have made 
on this bill are directed to the bill as 
presented to us today and not to the 
bill as it might be after we have con- 
sidered the numerous amendments that 
I understand are to be offered by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The fact that those who sponsor this bill 
will offer several amendments to it is 
certainly an indication that the bill as 
now before us is not good legislation. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
VaIL], a member of the committee spon- 
soring this bill, has just stated on the 
floor of the House that the present At- 
torney General was the most inept Attor- 
ney General that we have had and that 
he should be brought before the bar of 
this House and asked to apologize for the 
statements he made yesterday in criti- 
cism of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In spite of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Varu], it is here proposed that we 
give this same Attorney General and his 
successors regardless of how inefficient 
they may be, the great powers delegated 
by this legislation. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RanxKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the most momentous issues that 
has ever come before the Congress of the 
United States. The far-reaching effect 
of this measure may mean the life or 
death of this Republic. 

At the beginning of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress I secured the passage of the 
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rule creating the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I repeat what I 
said a day or two ago—that this com- 
mittee has done more to protect Ameri- 
can institutions and has taken more 
abuse from the enemies within our gates 
than any other committee Congress has 
ever created. 

We now come before you with a meas- 
ure which deserves the support of every 
loyal American. Before I go further, let 
me state to you that if you will turn to 
the Appendix of yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD you will find the first 
article in the Appendix is the report of 
this committee on communism. If you 
will read that report carefully, you will 
find that this bill is mild indeed com- 
pared with what is justified by the at- 
tempts of our enemies to undermine and 
destroy the Government of the United 
States. I hope every one of you—I do 
not advertise moving-picture shows—but 
I hope every one of you, and every one 
of your constituents, sees the picture 
called The Iron Curtain, so that you can 
see what communism has done to the 
Christian people of Europe. 

The gentleman from New York a while 
ago went on to talk about men who had 
been unjustly punished, mentioning the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, the outstand- 
ing example of persecution in all the 
history of mankind. 

These Communists that are running 
riot throughout the world are a part of 
the same old gang that constituted the 
fifth column of the crucifixion. 

They hounded the Saviour during the 
days of his ministry, persecuted him to 
his ignominious death, derided him dur- 
ing the moment of his dying agony, and 
gambled for his garments at the foot of 
the cross; and for 1,900 years they have 
attempted to undermine and destroy, not 
only Christianity itself, but all the insti- 
tutions that have been built on the moral 
precepts of Christianity. 

Look what they did in Russia. They 
not only destroyed the churches but they 
killed the preachers and the priests. Un- 
told millions of Christian men and wo- 
men have been murdered, not only in 
Russia but in the Russian satellite coun- 
tries. 

In 1930, this man William Z. Foster, 
who is now head of the Communist Party 
in this country, appeared before the tem- 
porary Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I want to read to you his testi- 
mony, just one statement. He said: 

No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he could secure in a national election, could 
ever, if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads the Government of the United States— 
and that day will come just as sure as the 
sun rises—the Government will not be a 
capitalist government, but a Soviet govern- 
ment; and behind this government will stand 


the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 


That is the man who is leading the 
Communist Party in the district of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Mutter] 
who says he is not going to vote for this 
bill. 

Sometime during the war, or about 
that time, they put Earl Browder in his 
place. But, lo and behold, about the 
time the war closed, the leader of the 
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Communist Internationale in Paris, a 
man named Duclos, passed the word to 
America to remove Browder and put this 
man Foster back in his place. And his 
order was carried out. And today this 
man Foster who made this statement 
controls a large proportion of that ele- 
ment that takes orders from this Com- 
munist Internationale, this atheistic 
movement, this movement of hatred for 
free institutions, this movement that 
calls itself anticapitalist, that not only 
overthrows the government and destroys 
the religion, murders the preachers, 
priests, and Christian people who resist, 
but takes the land into its own hands, 
administers it as it pleases, and reduces 
the people to the most abject slavery. 

We had before our committee, Mr. 
William C. Bullitt, who was Ambassador 
to Russia in 1933. What a pity the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
could not have heard Mr. Bullitt’s state- 
ment. The Government took over all the 
land in Russia. If you owned a home 
they said to you, “Move into two rooms, 
we are going to put somebody else in 
there with you. We are going to assign 
you so much land to work, and you are 
going to pay the Government so many 
bushels of grain as rent. No matter how 
much you make, here is how much you 
are going to pay the Government.” 

In 1933, they made a crop failure in 
the Ukraine. Those long-nosed com- 


missars from Moscow went down into 
the Ukraine and took every bushel of it 
away from those people and starved 
from three to five million of the best 
people in Europe to death in their own 


homes. 

In their frantic agony some of them 
died eating the dead bodies of their own 
families. 

I asked Mr. Bullitt if that was true. 
He said: 


I am sorry to say to you, Mr. RanxKIn, that - 


it is true. I have two photographs of an 
emaciated man and his wife standing above 
the carcass of their own child that they had 
eaten after it had starved to death. 


Communism is ruthless, inhuman, 
atheistic, and imbued with hatred of our 
civilization. 

If you want to turn back to the Dark 
Ages, then just let that crowd get con- 
trol of the Government of the United 
States. Remember, you have more Com- 
munists in America per capita today than 
they had in Rusgia when they took over 
that Government, murdered the Czar and 
his family, and proceeded to wipe out the 
Christian leaders of that country. 

They talk about free speech. This is 
not free speech they are advocating, it is 
free conspiracy. They want the freedom 
to conspire to destroy everything in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, and 
every other State in the Union. 

They talk about its being for the poor. 
That is one of the biggest pieces of bunk 
they put out. 

Their money is coming from some- 
where. I asked Mr. Bullitt if he ever saw 
a Communist who was not well dressed, 
well fed, and well financed? And he 
said he had not. Get the testimony and 
read it. Somebody is financing this out- 
fit. I dare say they are the best-fed, 
best-financed, and best-clothed people in 
the district of the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Mutter]. I have never seen 
a Communist—and unfortunately I have 
seen one or two in this House—who was 
not well cared for. 

They went over this country, picked 
out men who were willing to join them, 
took those men to Moscow and taught 
them how to carry on a revolution in this 
country. You have heard a great deal 
about this man Eisler, the two Eislers. I 
happened to be on the committee when 
Gerhart Eisler was brought before it, and 
he said: 

I refuse to testify; I refuse to be sworn. I 


am a refugee; I am a refugee from Nazi per- 
secution. 


We cited him for contempt. 

The next man who came along was 
a Negro by the name of Nowell; and I 
will say to you what I said to him before 
he left the witness stand. I said: “Now- 
ell, this country owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for the information you have given 
this committee.” 

He said they not only took Negroes 
from the North but they went into the 
South and got them and took them to a 
Communist school in Moscow where they 
taught them how to carry on a revolu- 
tion. I wish you would read his testi- 
mony. He said they were taught when 
the word came down how to destroy the 
waterworks, blow up the light plants, 
wreck the streetcars, wreck trains, wreck 
bridges, burn warehouses, and do what- 
ever else was necessary to carry on this 
vicarious revolution that these tentacles 
of the Communist Internationale were 
preparing for in the district represented 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER] and in every other district 
where they reside. 

I said to him: ‘Nowell, did you see this 
man Eisler here this morning?” 

He said, “Yes, I saw him.” 

I said, “Had you ever seen him before?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “he was one of 
the instructors in that Communist school 
in Moscow when I was over there, teach- 
ing me how to destroy my country.” 

It became so horrible that this young 
Negro quit and came home and turned 
state’s evidence; and here was this Eisler 
parading around claiming that he was a 
refugee. His brother was out in Cali- 
fornia and was just as bad as he was, 
if not worse. He was writing the songs 
to go into the picture shows to be sung 
to your children; and his cohorts were 
making the pictures and writing the 
scripts to poison the minds of the chil- 
dren of America, to undermine the moral 
fabric of this Nation, drag it down in 
wrack and ruin and subordinate it to 
that loathsome outfit that is unfit to 
govern anything, anytime, anywhere. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend, THoMas, 
is not here today. He is temporarily 
ill. Iam speaking of J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
of New Jersey. But I want to pay him 
my compliment and say to you that there 
is not a finer American in the Congress 
of the United States than J. PARNELL 
Tuomas. When he summoned these 
Communists and brought them in here 
from Hollywood, it was not an accident. 
I have shown you here the petition 
signed by untold thousands of people, 
asking the Congress to do something 
about communistic activities in Holly- 
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wood. The Communist theme was being 
written into picture shows to be flashed 
before the eyes of your children. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Please do not con- 
fuse all of California with Hollywood. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRADLEY. We have a great 
many good people out there and may I 
say also that we have a great deal of 
affection for the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THomas], chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that, and let 
me say to the gentleman from California 
that we received petitions from his dis- 
trict, from the Los Angeles district, from 
practically all over California, asking us 
to make the investigation that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities made 
out there while I was home in a cam- 
paign. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do not confuse 
all of Hollywood with the element the 
gentleman has just referred to. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Some of the finest 
American citizens in the United States 
are in Hollywood, and they are corrupted 
by the element the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is talking about. We do not like 
that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I can give eloquent 
approval to the testimony of both gen- 
tlemen from California. Not only can 
we take out most of California, but we 
can take out most of Hollywood and most 
of the movie industry, because there are 
many patriotic American writers, mu- 
sicians, and movie actors out there who 
testified against these men who are now 
on their way to jail. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they wanted this 
situation cleaned up. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. It seems to me that 
the very elements that have given notice 
they will destroy this Government by 
force and violence are entirely re- 
sponsible for this legislation being be- 
fore the House today. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to confirm 
what the gentleman said about Nowell 
because he said exactly what the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has given to the 
House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the best-drawn bills that has ever 
come before the Congress. Iam a lawyer. 
I know my way around fairly well from 
&@ parliamentary standpoint. I have read 
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many bills in this House, I have helped 
to pass a great many and I have helped 
to defeat a great many, but this is one 
of the best measures that I have ever 
seen. 

Suppose we had had a law of this kind 
in existence 10 years ago, at the time one 
of the most dangerous organizations that 
ever touched America was in existence, 
then at work all over the South, all over 
the West, all over the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Black Dragon Society of Japan, that 
furnished the spies, if you please, to 
guide the Japanese air force which de- 
stroyed our Navy at Pearl Harbor. 

This bill is not going to hurt any patri- 
otic American. On the contrary, it is 
going to do him good. It is going to give 
him the assurance that our country will 
be protected from these enemies within 
our gates. 

This is the greatest country the world 
ever saw. We stand today at the cross- 
roads of civilization. We are the great- 
est nation mankind has ever known. We 
have developed the finest system of gov- 
ernment, we have developed the finest 
system of industry, we have developed 
the finest system of agriculture, we have 
developed the highest type of citizenship, 
if you please, of any nation on earth. 
We are the recipients of a ‘heritage 
handed down to us by men like Jefferson, 
Washington, Jackson, and the great men 
of the past who carved this country out 
of a vast wilderness and made it the 
leading nation of the earth. By the pas- 
sage of this measure we will carry on in 
that way and thereby we can keep Amer- 
ica the leading country of the world. 

God grant that we carry on the work 
those great leaders began. 

May we, the recipients of American 
liberty, that proud heritage of patriotism 
conceived in the minds of the greatest 
statesmen the world has ever produced, 
guarded and protected by the undying 
loyalty of a noble ancestry, may we for- 
ever preserve and defend that liberty in 
our time and transmit it unimpaired to 
our posterity, that this grand old Re- 
public may go down to the future with 
strength in her loins, hope in her soul, 
and the Miriam song of triumph on her 
lips. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
obliged to the Republicans on the com- 
mittee for allowing me this time to dis- 
cuss the bill. It is not easy to oppose this 
bill which is before us today. It has the 
label “Communist” all over it in words, 
so as to give it a superficial public ap- 
peal and make it even harder to oppose. 
For I join with the vast majority of the 
people of my district in abhorrence of 
any tyranny over man’s mind or spirit, 
Communist or of any other kind. But, 
we are not here to do easy things. We 
are sent here by the people as their rep- 
resentatives to do things which are most 
difficult, and that is why we are called 
Representatives. As I value the right of 
the gentleman who preceded me to ex- 
press himself in the warmest terms on 
this subject, Iam sure he and every other 
Member of the House will respect my 
right and that of everyone else who 
speaks on the bill to express ourselves 
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with just as much conviction without 
attaching labels to us. 

I am opposed to this bill for three spe- 
cific reasons: 

First, because whether it says so in 
specific words or not it, in effect, and as 
nearly as.is possible in a bill passed by 
this House, outlaws the Communist 
Party. There I take my stand with such 
distinguished Americans as Governor 
Dewey and Senator Tart, who have come 
out against the outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party, and in a minute I will 
read to the House exactly what they have 
said on that general subject. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. NIXON. The gentleman does not 
wish to infer that either Governor Dewey 
or Senator Tart have come out against 
this bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not imply it either 
way. I only say that they have come 
out against the outlawing of the Com- 
munist Party, and I think I can demon- 
strate that this bill does outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

The second reason for my opposition 
to this bill is that it makes certain 
sweeping findings of fact about a move- 
ment which condemn individuals with- 
out proof of individual guilt, but just 
because they are members, and if the 
House can find what it does as facts 
in this bill, in regard to the Communists, 
then it could, tomorrow, make the same 
sweeping findings of fact in regard to 
any other international movement, 
whether it is educational or moral or 
even religious, and could effectively out- 
law that movement tomorrow just as 
it is trying to outlaw the Communist 
movement today. 

My third ground of opposition is that 
this bill defines a new kind of treason 
and I do not want the Congress to define 
a new kind of treason by a majority vote 
when the only authority for the defini- 
tion of treason is in article III, section 3, 
of the Constitution. If the Constitu- 
tion is to be amended, it is a very thor- 
ough and deliberate process, requiring 
concurrence of the States, as the found- 
ing fathers sought it to be and as I and 
every other citizen and every minority 
in the United States would want it to be. 

Now, to go over these points: I said 
that this bill outlaws the Communist 
Party. The provisions of paragraph 3 
of section 3 of this bill require a finding 
that the “Communist political organ- 
ization,” which is affected by the bill, is 
under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or politi- 
cal organization defined as Communist, 
which has as its objective the establish- 
ment of a “Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship,” or it requires the finding 
that it is one of the principal instrumen- 
talities utilized to attain its objectives 
by this foreign government or foreign 
political organization. 

Now, paragraphs (3) and (6) of section 
2 of the bill state that this very objective 
of establishing a Communist totalitari- 
an dictatorship is the objective of the 
foreign government or governmental or 
political organization referred to. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill makes it a felony not 
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alone to attempt in any manner to es- 
tablish in the United States a totalita- 
rian dictatorship under foreign control, 
but to perform or attempt to perform any 
act with intent to facilitate or aid in 
bringing about the establishment in the 
United States of such a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. Hence, any officer or any 
member actively interested in a Commu- 
nist political organization as defined in 
this bill, and with the findings of fact 
set forth in this bill as to the objectives 
of such organization, will be in grave 
jeopardy of standing indictment and 
trial for felony under section 4 of the 
act the minute the Communist political 
organization registers as required by sec- 
tion 8 of the bill. More than that, such 
@ person will lose his citizenship if con- 
victed, and not only lose his citizenship 
but, if he is a native-born American, 
even lose his nationality. That is a very 
grave punishment, a punishment which 
we generally reserve for treason, and we 
are here creating a new kind of treason. 
We say to any Communist political or- 
ganization, “When you register, your of- 
ficers and active members are done in, 
they are practically prima facie guilty of 
a felony.” If they are, do you think they 
are going to register, or are they going to 
go underground? 

That is exactly why Governor Dewey 
and Senator Tart are opposed to the out- 
lawry of the Communist Party, and I 
will read their statements to that effect. 
Governor Dewey in a speech reported 
from Portland, Oreg., on May 3, and I 
read the news report, said: 

It is thought-control borrowed from the 
Japanese war leadership. 


He is speaking of the outlawry of the 
Communist Party. 

It is an attempt to beat down ideas with 
a club. It is surrender of everything we 
believe in. It is a philosophy which I shall 
fight to the limit of my strength. 


Senator Tart said, and I quote a news 
report from Milwaukee on May 8: 

Under our Constitution, we cannot, and 
should not, make it illegal for an American 
citizen to think communism or express his 
opinions, so long as he does not advocate a 
violent overthrow of the Government. 


There are laws on our statute books, 
the Smith Act, the Voorhis Act, and the 
McCormack Act, with respect to organ- 
izations that advocate the overthrow of 
the Government by force or violence. 
You cannot substitute for the enforce- 
ment of laws new laws. If we will en- 
force the laws on the books today we can 
reach the Communists who ought to be 
reached, and if strengthening amend- 
ments are needed they should be made to 
these laws. The best proof of the pud- 
ding is that the gentleman who preceded 
me and other gentlemen have referred 
today to prosecution after prosecution 
for contempt against people charged with 
being subversive who have actually gone 
to jail. The fact is not that subversives 
are getting away with anything, the fact 
is that when a determined effort is made 
to reach those who are guilty of criminal 
acts they can be reached. 

One other point, which I think is very 
important: Despite the fact that some 
Members come on the floor here and 
speak strongly for this bill, there is grave 
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disquiet in this House among the rank 
and file of the Members with respect to 
this bill, and it seems apparent that so 
far no great interest has been aroused 
in this measure in the other, body. If 
this bill deals effectively with Commu- 
nists, I think they in the other body are 
just as American as we are and would 
be just as exercised as we are about an 
effective way to deal with any menace to 

American liberties. We may be engaged 

here in a very elaborate but a very foot- 

less exercise. 

I made reference to a new kind of trea- 
son. I think it is very important to speak 
of that. This bill does find a new kind 
of treason, because it makes a felony and 
it makes a loss of citizenship and nation- 
ality dependent upon the advocacy of a 
certain type of idea. That is generally 
the punishment for treason, those two 
things I mentioned. Yet here it is prem- 
ised upon the advocacy of certain types 
of ideas. 

To demonstrate the disquiet this bill 
has aroused among many whose opposi- 
tion to communism is as clear as mine, 
the Liberal Party of New York, which is 
in part responsible for my being here, 
and which was organized as an anti- 
Communist Party, has come out against 
this bill. I will put its resolution in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman re- 
ferred to existing statutes as being suf- 
ficient. I call his attention to the testi- 
mony of the Attorney General of the 
United States at page 27 of the record 
where he said in answer to a question 
put by the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. H&ésert] that a disclosure statute 
such as is suggested here would be very 
helpful to him. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman from 
New York should say also that statutes 
are often adequate if they are admin- 
istered with courage and intelligence. 
What the Attorney General was doing 
was reflecting his own inability to make 
these statutes do the job for which the 
authors of those very statutes expressly 
designed them. 

By leave obtained when the House 
was in session, there follows the state- 
ment of the Liberal Party of New York 
made on this bill May 6, 1948: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK 
ON THE MUNDT BILL 
The Liberal Party, which ever since its in- 

ception has conducted a campaign of educa- 

tion and organization designed to restrict 

Communist influence and defeat Communist 

objectives, here and abroad, is opposed to 

the Mundt subversive activities control bill 
recently approved by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. That measure 
will not effectively combat Communist in- 
fluence. It will, instead, expose organiza- 
tions that are neither Communist nor Com- 
munist led and influenced to dangerous re- 
strictions and provide an entering wedge for 

Government intervention in a field where in 

the interests of our democratic institutions 

it ought not enter. 

The Mundt bill illustrates the dangers with 
which a democracy such as ours may be con- 
fronted when legislation is proposed to deal 
With the dissemination of ideas. The pro- 
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ponents of such legislation, even when they 
are well-intentioned, have an unfounded and 
grossly exaggerated idea of the competence 
of legislation in matters such as these. Ideas, 
however pernicious, cannot be combated by 
such devices. To the extent that they create 
the illusion that they accomplish results 
they lull the people into a false sense of 
security and delay the adoption of measures 
by which the Communist conspiracy can best 
be dealt with. 

Such legislation, in order to meet the large 
variety of forms to which the Communists 
resort in order to conceal their identity and 
mislead the public, must necessarily be vague 
and general. The Mundt bill, in its defini- 
tions of “Communist political” and “Com- 
munist front” organizations, presents these 
basic defects. These deficiencies are sup- 
posed to be taken care of under provisions 
which leave the final decision to the discre- 
tion of those charged with making the de- 
termination whether an organization falls 
into’ one or the other of these categories. 

We consider such a procedure extremely 
dangerous. The tests to be employed in 
making the determination are too indefinite. 
With the best of intentions the enforcement 
agency may reach a false conclusion. More- 
over, we are not convinced that the inten- 
tions will always be of the best. The prac- 
tice in which some officials, including the 
legislators who sponsor this legislation, have 
indulged of labeling as Communists those 
with whose views they disagree has con- 
tributed to much of the strength which the 
Communist organizations now enjoy. The 
indiscriminate labeling of Communists has 
led many people to question the accuracy of 
charges even when they were directed against 
people who undoubtedly are Communists. 
Both the Communists and the Fascists have 
traditionally resorted to the practice of 
spreading confusion by labeling everyone 
who does not agree with them as a Commu- 
nist or a Fascist. 

It is true that the effect of such a charge 
against an organization deemed to be Com- 
munist-front would be no more serious than 
having it file certain financial records and 
membership lists. Unlike the case of Com- 
munist political organizations the member- 
ship roster of front organizations would not 
have to be filed with the Department of Jus- 
tice. But in time of hysteria, such as is now 
beginning to develop, the designation of an 
organization as a front for the Communists 
may be fatal to organizations that are not 
Communist at all but are engaged in seek- 
ing reforms which some Officials may con- 
sider communistic. 

There are other provisions in the law which 
are less dangerous but which can have no 
real effect on dealing with the Communist 
menace, 

The Liberal Party believes that that men- 
ace is sufficiently serious to require measures 
to counteract it. But instead of counting on 
legislation as a type of penicillin that will do 
the job other methods that are in keeping 
with our traditions and ideals and that can 
bring better results without corresponding 
dangers. We recommend the following as 
some that have not been tried sufficiently 
and which we believe will be more effective. 

1. A campaign of education in which all 
organizations genuinely interested in pre- 
serving our way of life will teach the people 
the advantages of the democratic system and 
the political, social, and economic evils of the 
totalitarian police state which has enslaved 
the Russian people and now seeks to enslave, 
as Hitler did, the rest of the world. 

2. The elimination of the weaknesses in 
our democratic system which the Commu- 
nists, and many who are not Communists, 
point to as evidence that our professions 
belie our practices. The denial of civil lib- 
erties to minority groups, the poll tax which 
deprives millions of poor people of the right 
to vote, the failure of Congress to enact an 
antilynching bill, and thus give the same 
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protection to life as it has always been ready 
to give to property, and refusal to enact 
FEPC legislation are a few of many instances 
that can be cited of imperfections in our sys- 
tem which feed Communist propaganda and 
give plausibility to their claims. 

3. The improvement of our economic con- 
ditions so that millions of people who are 
now denied an opportunity to share in the 
benefits of a more prosperous economy will 
make the underprivileged of our Nation, on 
whom the Communists count for a revolu- 
tionary uprising, less susceptible to Commu- 
nist propaganda. Communists will be hit 
more by raising the national wage minimum, 
as has been proposed, than by all the legisla- 
tion the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties may devise. There is much more along 
that line that can be done to combat com- 
munism. 

4. The abandonment by the two old parties 
of political deals with Communists would be 
a step in the right direction. 

These are some of the steps that can be 
taken without prejudice to our ideals and 
institutions and which will be infinitely more 
effective than the Mundt bill or legislation 
of any kind devised to deal with the Com- 
munist menace. 

As liberals we have a special interest in 
exposing the Communists and in warning the 
public of the dangers they present. We know 
that liberal ideas cannot flourish and prog- 
ress toward the objectives we seek cannot 
be achieved if Communist doctrines should 
receive widespread support. Communism 
provokes reaction, and either extreme makes 
orderly progress by democratic means diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. But this task for 
which liberals are best fitted cannot be per- 
formed if either the Communists or those 
who would suppress them by totalitarian 
methods should gain popular support. 

In conclusion, we believe that our democ- 
racy is strong enough to withstand any vocal 
attack by Communists and their ilk. Any 
attempt to overthrow our Government by 
force, violence, or other unlawful means can 
well be taken care of by present Criminal 
statutes. This is especially true if all re- 
sponsible and thinking citizens do their duty 
in combating and exposing Communists and 
their false ideas. We agree with the late 
Justice Holmes, who said in his dissenting 
opinion in the Schimmer case: “If there is 
any principle in the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any 
other, it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with 
us—but freedom for the thought we hate. If 
any provisions of the Constitution can be 
singled out as requiring unqualified attach- 
ment, they are the guaranties of the Bill of 
Rights and especially that of freedom of 
thought contained in the first amendment.” 

At the same time we wish again to em- 
phasize with Justice Holmes that our Gov- 
ernment and country can well deal with this 
problem in more vigorous terms in the case 
of a clear and present danger. There will be 
time for such action if and when our country 
is faced with a struggle for survival and self- 
preservation. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CaRROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to concur in every phase of 
the argument which has been presented 
here by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. In my opinion, the points 
he has raised in debate against the pas- 
sage of this bill are unanswerable, 

I should like to emphasize to my col- 
leagues that this indeed is a very mo- 
mentous issue. We are all aware of the 
possible political consequences in this 
election year as we are called upon to 
meet the tremendously important issues 
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involved in this bill. I am also aware of 
the possible inferences that can be drawn 
by taking a contrary position on the 
passage of this bill, but it is my sincere 
conviction that we must put aside our 
doubts and fears, meeting the issue in a 
forthright and courageous manner, ir- 
respective of our private political for- 
tunes. Now is the time to demonstrate 
our faith in democracy and our faith in 
the people. It has been said time and 
again, “that if the people are given the 
true light they will find their own way.” 
It then becomes our task, insofar as pos- 
sible, to provide that light. It is signifi- 
cant that the Republican candidates for 
President, and I refer to Messrs. Dewey 
and Stassen, have the courage to debate 
publicly this issue. Senator Tart has 
given his views in a forthright; manner 
and only yesterday the President of the 
United States made his position so clear 
that there no longer can be any mis- 
understanding as to his viewpoint. 

Do not be alarmed that in all proba- 
bility some of us again will be on the 
minority side of this vote. It should be 
evident to many of you that in the 
Eightieth Congress the record of the mi- 
nority some day will serve as a badge of 
distinction and merit for those who have 
had the courage to represent the pro- 
gressive Democratic viewpoint. Need I 
cal] to your attention that the record of 
the majority party is replete with in- 
stances in which bills have been sent to 
the Senate with an overwhelming ma- 
jority vote only to come to rest and even- 
tually be pigeonholed as a result of the 
mature deliberation given by that other 
body. For what my opinion is worth as a 
member of the bar and as a Representa- 
tive of the people of Denver, I make the 
prediction-that as and when this measure 
passes this body, it will never see the 
light of day in debate on the floor of the 
Senate or, should that happen, it will 
not become the law of this land. 

Therefore, it should be quite clear that 
there is no need for alarm and notwith- 
standing the majority report of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
the legislation which comes from that 
committee in the form of the present bill, 
there is in truth and in fact no real and 
serious danger to this great democracy 
that cannot be met at the present time 
by existing laws. 

In this connection, the President of 
the United States yesterday publicly 
stated that he felt the present laws were 
adequate to control any group which 
sought to overthrow this Government by 
force and violence. This also is the 
viewpoint of the Attorney General who, 
under Federal law, is also the head of 
the Department of Justice. I might add 
that the Attorney General is specifically 
charged under law with the duty of pro- 
tecting our internal security. I want 
to make it perfectly clear that if and 
when we become engaged in active war- 
fare, the situation will materially change 
and if and when that time arises you 
will find me on the side of those seek- 
ing to strengthen and bolster existing 
legislation and, if necessary, voting to 
enact new laws to protect the internal 
and external security of this Nation. 

Now as to the merits of the bill, I 
am in complete accord with the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. Javits], who 
states that no matter by what name or 
brand this bill is labeled, it is designed 
to outlaw the Communist political party. 
No matter how desirable that objective 
may be, it cannot be achieved under our 
present Constitution. The proponents 
of this bill admit that the Constitution 
forbids the outlawing of any political 
party. Recognizing that fundamental 
constitutional principle, the committee 
which has drafted this bill has sought 
Ways and means to abolish the Commu- 
nist Party by indirection. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to pay my respect to the committee for 
the great amount of work that has been 
done on this bill. I have read every page 
of the record, and I know how hard they 
have worked to come up with a good bill. 
I realize that it is very easy for people 
to criticize a piece of legislation and I 
wish that I could say quite frankly to 
the committee that I have an amend- 
ment or substitute bill which would solve 
the problem. I have not. I know full 
well how complicated this subject is and, 
therefore, any of my remarks are not di- 
rected against or made in criticism of 
the committee’s efforts. I merely state 
that in spite of all of your fine efforts, 
the present bill is unworkable and un- 
constitutional, and I think I can prove 
that in a very few minutes. 

The bill begins with a series of legisla- 
tive findings describing totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, the world Communist move- 
ment and its methods and concluding 
with a statement that the world Com- 
munist movement is “a clear and present 
danger to the security of the United 
States.” Then follow definitions of a 
Communist political organization in- 
tended to describe the Communist Party 
and Communist-front organizations in- 
tended to include any organization con- 
trolled by the Communist Party or con- 
sciously operated to aid or to echo the 
Communist Party, the world Communist 
movement, or any Communist govern- 
ment. 

The next section creates a new crim- 
inal offense, that of establishing, doing 
any act with intent to establish, or par- 
ticipating in the management or direc- 
tion of any movement to establish or aid 
in establishing a totalitarian dictator- 
ship under foreign control in the United 
States. 

I direct your attention specifically to 
section 4 (a) on page 23 of the bill, in 
which it is stated among other things— 

It shall be unlawful for any person— 

(2) To perform or attempt to perform 
any act with intent to facilitate or aid in 
bringing about the establishment in the 
United States of such a totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 


Let us assume that the Attorney Gen- 
eral made a finding under the registra- 
tion provisions of this bill and that he 
were to proscribe certain organizations 
as Communist organizations or Commu- 
nist-front organizations. It is my con- 
tention that under the provisions of this 
bill that every member who belongs to 
such organizations could be prosecuted 
under this bill either for the violation 
of the substantive act, or as a result 
of an unlawful conspiracy. There is no 
denying that. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I wonder whether the 
gentleman is correct in what he just said. 
As I understand it, a Communist organ- 
ization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion as defined in the act is not thereby 
unlawful under the penalty section. Am 
I right or wrong on that? I thought 
that there could be a Communist Party, 
a lawful Communist Party in this coun- 
try, but that if individuals in it violated 
the provisions of section 2, that then 
and only then would their activities be 
unlawful. Am I right or wrong? I 
think either the gentleman or I are in 
error on that. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is my understand- 
ing of the bill, and I must say to you 
that I have read it carefully, and have 
gone over the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses very carefully, that under the 
provisions of this bill every member of a 
Communist or Communist-front organ- 
ization is subject to prosecution. I re- 
peat, under subparagraph 2 of section 4, 
on page 24, “to perform or attempt to 
perform any act with intent to facilitate 
or aid in bringing about the establish- 
ment in the United States of such a to- 
talitarian dictatorship.” 

Now what is meant by that? What 
do we mean by “totalitarian dictator- 
ship”? In my opinion, a Communist- 
front organization and a Communist po- 
litical party under the terms of this bill 
and the criteria set up in this bill is such 
a “totalitarian dictatorship.” 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I ypield. 

Mr. NIXON. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that the essence of the Com- 
munist Party and of Communist-front 
organizations in the United States is 
that they are working for the establish- 
ment in the United States of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship under the domination 
of a foreign power? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is what the 
committee has set forth in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. NIXON. Just a minute. Does 
the gentleman contend that that is the 
case? 

Mr. CARROLL. Assuming for the 
sake of argument that that.is the case, 
it is my contention that under the pro- 
visions of your bill your definition of 
“totalitarian dictatorship” was designed 
purposely to include the Communist 
Party, and that you cannot by legislative 
fiat or legislative criteria set forth stand- 
ards which may well result in invoking 
the doctrine of guilt by association or 
which may have the effect of attempting 
to control the thoughts of American cit- 
izens in political, social, or economic mat- 
ters. If I were charged with the duty of 
representing a defendant who ran afoul 


‘ of this bill, it would be my job in inter- 


preting the bill to try to relate the various 
sections of the bill one with another. 
Now this is the real point that I want to 
make. Under this bill you require both 
Communist political organizations and 
Communist-front organizations to reg- 
ister with the Attorney General. If they 
do not register they are subject to prose- 
cution. If they do register they are in 
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effect, and it could be so interpreted, in- 
volving themselves in a very possible 
prosecution under section 4 of this bill. 
In other words, they are being required 
to admit their guilt. In short, they are 
being compelled to give evidence against 
themselves in a matter involving possible 
criminal prosecution, which clearly is un- 
constitutional. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement. Doe: 
not the bill say exactly what the gentle- 
man claims for it? On page 21, from line 
16 to line 20, the bill says the test of 
whether an organization is a Communist 
political organization is that— 

It is reasonable to conclude (i) that it is 
under the control of such foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or political or- 
ganization, or (ii) that it is one of the prin- 
cipal instrumentalities utilized by the world 
Communist movement in carrying out its 
objectives. 


Now, if you will turn to page 16, lines 
19 to 25, which state what is meant by a 
political organization and what is meant 
by these objectives, it reads as follows: 

The political organizations so established 
and utilized in various countries, acting un- 
der such control, direction, and discipline, 
endeavor to carry out the objectives of the 
world Communist movement by bringing 
about the overthrow of existing governments 
and setting up Communist totalitarian dic- 
tatorships which will be subservient to the 
most powerful existing Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


So, if an organization says it is a 
Communist political organization, it is 
admitting that it is trying to establish 
a totalitarian dictatorship, and its offi- 
cers and active members would be prima 
facie guilty under section 4. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, therefore, to continue the 
discussion of this point, they are all sub- 
ject to prosecution under this act. That 
is why I say it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If such an or- 
ganization did exist in the United States 
and it was conspiring to set up a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States 
to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment, what penalty would you propose 
in the statute? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the very point 
I am making to the gentleman. While 
I do not criticize this committee, because 
I have read the testimony of the consti- 
tutional lawyers and the great leaders, 
educational and religious, who are seek- 
ing a solution of this problem. My an- 
swer is that you cannot do something by 
indirection which you cannot do directly, 
as in this bill, because it is unconstitu- 
tional. You say, What would I do? 
That is a great problem. I can say to 
you as a constitutional liberal—and Sen- 
ator MorseE says a constitutional liberal 
is he who places human rights above 
property rights—I want an opportunity 
to meet the Communists in public de- 
bate. I want to.sell my ideas in the mar- 
ket place of public opinion. I do not 
want any law of Congress to put a lot of 
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people in jail with whom I do not happen 
to agree. That is not the way to meet 
this problem. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. CARROLL. I have not concluded 
yet. I say to you, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Lyncu]. 
If you really want to fight communism, 
you cannot do as this body has been doing 
for the past 2 years. You cannot pass 
only special privilege legislation neglect- 
ing housing, neglecting legislation de- 
signed to curb inflation, neglecting legis- 
lation which meets the needs of the peo- 
ple. To sell democracy our program 
must be dynamic, not negative. Com- 
munism feeds upon the inequalities and 
injustices which exist in our system of 
government. It is our job to remedy 
these defects in our system, to be con- 
stantly on the alert and moving forward 
always with the purpose of strengthen- 
ing opr democracy. 

One thing we must not do is to permit 
the people of America to be lulled into a 
sense of false security by the passage of 
this type of legislation. Can it be said 
that this legislation will cure the evils 
from which communism springs? Does 
anyone here really believe that this legis- 
lation will stop the growth and spread of 
communism? The history of Italy and 
Germany should provide ample proof 
that this is not the way to curb commu- 
nism. Actually if this bill became law, 
communism would be driven under- 
ground. If this till became law the 


Attorney General would have to prose- 


cute a great number of people in this 
Nation who hold political views which 
are contrary to mine. This type of politi- 
cal prosecution would create a tremen- 
dous well of sympathy. Let us suppose 
that after the prosecution, the law would 
be declared unconstitutional. You would 
be making martyrs of the very people 
whose actions you are trying to curb to- 
day, and you might very well give for- 
ward impetus to the growth and spread 
of communism which could be had in 
in no other way. These are some of 
my objections to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL, I should like to con- 
clude by saying this: I have, read the 
testimony given in the hearings with ex- 
treme care. In my opinion those charged 
with the execution and enforcement of 
existing laws are not in favor of this 
type of legislation. I do not believe that 
J. Edgar Hoover is in favor of this type 
of legislation, nor is Attorney General 
Clark in favor of this type of legislation 
and I repeat, I purposely called the 
White House the other day to find out 
if the President of the United States 
would issue a statement on this impor- 
tant issue. And why did I call? I felt 
that if the Republican Presidential can- 
didate could make a forthright decla- 
ration on this important subject, cer- 
tainly the President of the United States, 
the titular head of the Democratic 
Party ought to speak on this issue in- 
volving the civil and political liberties 
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of the people of America. He has done 
So in no uncertain terms. 

As the people of America begin to un- 
derstand the full import of this bill, they 
will rise up in their wrath against any 
individual or group of individuals who 
seek to deprive them of our most precious 
heritage—individual freedom. It is sig- 
nificant that those who cry the loudest 
about the threat and danger of commu- 
nism do the least to present a construc- 
tive program with which to cut the 
ground out from under those who advo- 
cate communism, 

As the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights has said: 

If the people are to govern themselves, 
their only hope of doing so wisely lies in 
the collective wisdom derived from fullest 
possible information, and in the fair pres- 
entation of differing opinions. 


And let me close my debate with a 
quotation from the remarks of an out- 
standing jurist, a true American in 
every sense of the word, whose vision 
and leadership cannot but inspire pro- 
gressive citizens everywhere: 

A people indifferent to their civil liberties 
do not deserve to keep them, and in this 
revolutionary age may not be expected to 
keep them long. A people who proclaim 
their civil libertites but extend them only 
to preferred groups, start down the path to 
totalitarianism. (Justice William O. Doug- 
las, Altgeld Centennial, December 30, 1947.) 


With profound conviction and deep 
sincerity, I urge upon the Members of 
this body to give this legislation that 
deliberation and mature consideration 
consistent with the great responsibilities 
of the high office which you hold as Rep- 
resentatives and in the name of the 
people of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, it is re- 
markable to what extent men will go 
when seeking reasons for support of posi- 
tions that they take. But before I pro- 
ceed further, let me suggest to you, my 
colleagues, that you read the record 
made by the committee on this bill and 
get a new appreciation of our brilliant 
young friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon] and his collaborators 
on the bill, and find therein appreciation 
of the fine work being done by your 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has not 
proposed a full employment of the con- 
stitutional powers of this House. I 
think the committee should have gone 
further than it did, that it should have 
proposed outlawing the Communist 
Party, but in the desire to avoid raising 
any constitutional question, the commit- 
tee did not go further than to provide 
for disclosure. 

It has been stated in the debate that 
the President has expressed opposition 
to the bill. I do not know what the 
President said or what provisions of the 
bill he had in mind when he is alleged to 
have expressed opposition, but his At- 
torney General, Mr. Clark, was before the 
committee and testified at great length, 
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and some of the suggestions that he 
made are embodied in the pending 
measure. Gentlemen have said that ex- 
isting law is sufficient to accomplish all 
that is here undertaken, but Attorney 
General Clark gave expression to a con- 
trary view. He urged the tightening of 
certain statutes, including the Espionage 
Act, and said: 

I think the Congress can pass disclosure 
statutes, no question about it, and I think 
that where a disclosure statute is worded in 
such a way as not to contravene consti- 
tutional provisions, that it would be an ef- 
fective way to combat the problem. 


In response to the question, “Do I un- 
derstand by that statement that you 
mean the answer to the problem at the 
present time, then, is an amendment to 
the Smith Act, the Voorhis Act, and the 
Antiespionage Act, in preference to the 
proposal of Mr. Munpt?” propounded 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HEBERT], the Attorney General said: 

I wouldn't say it was the answer; no. The 
answer is that these proposals I suggest would 
be helpful, and, in addition to that, I would 
say that the disclosure statute as suggested 
by Mr. Munpt—I haven't gone into the details 
of his bill from the standpoint of consti- 
tutionality—but a disclosure statute would 
likewise be helpful. 


Further along in his testimony the 
Attorney General said: 

I take it that your over-all strategy is one 
of disclosure, and I think that would be very 
helpful. 


Referring to the publicity provisions 
of the bill, the Attorney General said: 

I think, as I said in my statement, it is one 
of the most potent weapons. 


I should like to quote further from the 
statement of Attorney General Clark, but 
will not weary you by doing so. Let me 
take you to the statement of Donald 
Richberg, who is one of the great law- 
yers of the country. Mr. Richberg is 
known to be an outstanding liberal, and 
it is because some people opposing the 
pending bill call themselves liberals that 
I regard his statement to be most im- 
portant. Mr. Richberg said, among 
other things: 

The survival of our institutions depends 
upon preserving among the American people 
liberty, faith in man, and faith in God. 
Communism seeks to destroy these three 
pillars of our wisdom. 


Later Mr. Richberg said: 


Communism scorns a faith in God whereby 
men are inspired to live and work together 
under Divine commandments, seeking spir- 
itual as well as material satisfaction. The 
Communist creed treats men as little better 
than animals that must be driven to work 
by hunger and are disciplined only by man- 
made laws. 


Mr. Richberg demonstrates by a wealth 
of citations and arguments the inherent 
menace of any secret political organiza- 
tion to be so obvious that legislation elim- 
inating some of the secrecy of such or- 
ganizations is plainly justified and also 
clearly within the constitutional powers 


of the Congress. Gentlemen have said 
that this bill violates the guaranty of 
free speech and free press and on this 
subject Mr. Richberg said: 

I don’t think the right of free speech or 
free press or secret ballot is in the slightest 
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degree involved in an inquiry as to the mem- 
bership of a political organization—I think 
in the protection of citizenship and the pro- 
tection of the political life of the country, 
in the protection of the republican form of 
government which is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution to every State in the Union, when 
secret political organizations menace the wel- 
fare of the country. I think they can be out- 
lawed to this extent, and that is that they 
can be required to give up these secrecies 
which permit them to carry on unlawful 
projects. Congress could pass an act outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party. 


Mr. Richberg said further: 


The Congress, without abridging freedom 
of speech and press, might, conceivably, pass 
an act prohibiting the advocacy of the po- 
litical program of fraud and violence. Of 
course, all the befuddled liberals, who are 
helping the Communists to destroy their her- 
itage of freedom, would raise a dust storm 
about civil liberties. It has never yet been 
held that the right of free speech is violated 
by a law forbidding incitements to crime, but 
perhaps I would be reckless to assert that this 
judicial rule will remain unchanged. 


The opposition to this bill will use the 
Schneiderman case to bolster up the 
position they take, and, referring to this 
case which was decided while the recent 
war was pending, Mr. Richberg said: 

The Schneiderman case came out in 1943 
at a time when we were an ally of the Soviet 
Union, and at a time when, at least mili- 
tarily, politically, and otherwise, we were 
cooperating with the Soviet Union, and ap- 
parently what you have said there was some 
indication that the Supreme Court decided 
to cooperate in that way also. 


Other witnesses made similar refer- 
ences to this decision of the Court, some 
expressing confidence that because of 
changed conditions the Court would, 
upon the new presentation of the ques- 
tion, recall its decision in the Schneider- 
man case. 

I should wish that every Member of 
this body would read and ponder the 
statement made by Mr. Richberg. 

Now, let me take you to the evidence of 
@ very remarkable man, and I refer to 
none other than Mr. Louis Waldman, of 
New York, who has been counsel for 
various labor unions. At the outset of his 
statement and referring to the question 
of proof required that the Communist 
Party advocates change by unlawful 
means, he discussed briefly the Schnei- 
derman case referred to above in the 
following language: 


The case frequently cited on that point by 
apologists éf the Communist Party who claim 
that the party does not advocate social 
change by unlawful means is U. S. v. Schnei- 
derman (320 U. S. 118). That case holds 
nothing of the kind. 

Schneiderman, an admitted member of the 
Communist Party and one of its officials, be- 
came a citizen by naturalization. At the 
time of naturalization the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service apparently interposed 
no objection. Twelve years after, action was 
brought to revoke Schneiderman’s citizen- 
ship on the ground that he obtained his nat- 
uralization by fraud and procured his citi- 
zenship illegally. 

The Supreme Court held that in this pro- 
ceeding it was really sought to attack a prior 
judgment of the Court. Moreover, the issue 
required that the Government prove its case 
not by a preponderance of evidence, but by 
evidence which was clear and convincing. 
Whatever may be said of the reasoning of the 
Court in coming to the conclusion it did in 
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that case, it certainly was not a holding that 
the Communist Party did not advocate social 
change by unlawful means. The dissenting 
opinions also are quite illuminating, partic- 
ularly the opinion written by Chief Justice 
Stone. For affirmative determinations on 
Communist advocacy of social change by un- 
lawful means, see opinion by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle in the case of Harry Bridges; also 
opinion by Hon. Charles Sears in the case of 
Harry Bridges; Whitney v. California ((1927) 
274 U. S. 357); Gitlow v. New York (268 U.S. 
652). Judge Sears is a distinguished jurist, a 
oo member of the court of appeals, New 
ork. 


I regret that I have not the time to 
quote in extense from the statement of 
Mr. Richberg, but suffice it to say that he 
supports the bill as being constitutional 
and as being necessary. Read his state- 
ment and marvel that one person could 
know so much about this important ques- 
tion. Many of the suggestions made by 
Mr. Waldman and by Mr. Richberg are 
incorporated in the bill, as well as are 
suggestions made by others that testified, 
and there was an array of great consti- 
tutional lawyers, historians, students of 
government, and others that testified be- 
fore the committee on this subject. I 
want to repeat what I have said before, 
that this is the best-prepared case that 
has come before this body during my 
membership, and the bill should be 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
port accompanying this bill states that 
the alien registration acts, the McCor- 
mack and Voorhis Acts, are inadequate 
“due in part to the skill and deceit which 
the Communists have used in concealing 
their foreign ties.” 

Are the bill’s adherents so naive as to 
think that this same skill and deceit will 
not be operative to avoid entrapment 
under the pending bill? This bill will 
fail of its purpose and next year a still 
more drastic and still more Draconian 
bill will be the spawn of proscriptive 
minds. 

Just think of this for one moment. 
There is not even a statute of limitations 
in the act. On page 24 we have this sig- 
nificant language: 

Any offense punishable under this section 


may be prosecuted at any time without regard 
to any statute of limitations, 


Ponder this. On page 40 we have pen- 
alties that involve fines of upward of 
$5,000 and imprisonment of upward of 
5 years. Then, significantly, on page 40 
we have this statement of punishment, 
lines 16, 17, and 18: 

Each day of failure to register, whether on 
the part of the organization or any indi- 
vidual, shall constitute a separate offense. 


Thus, if an organization or an indi- 
vidual, say, is in 10 days’ default, there 
could be a penalty of $50,000 and 50 years 
in jail. If there is a default for 20 days, 
there could be a penalty of $100,000 and 
100 years in jail. To my mind, that is 
just barbarism, and ill befits reasonable 
men of a reasonable Congress. 

Coercion, restrictions, proscriptions, 
force cannot destroy or banish an idea 
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or an ideology. Even bullets cannot: 
Only a better idea or a better ideology 
can do that. Repressive bills of this 
character always defeat their own ends. 
They arouse widespread hostility and 
create martyrs, and martyrs are the best 
propagandists I know. That is why the 
coercions and the proscriptions in this 
bill will fail. Bills of this character are 
not to go unchallenged, although the 
cards may be stacked against any idea 
of defeating it. I am proud to be labeled 
a liberal. As such, I inveigh against this 
bill. In opposing it, my assignment is 
difficult. I am trying to swim upstream. 
The bill will pass overwhelmingly, I ad- 
mit. We liberals have a difficult time, 
like Ulysses endeavoring to steer clear 
of Scylla and Charybdis, the shoals and 
eddies of communism on the one side and 
the rocks and reefs of Bourbon reaction 
on the other. We are scorned by the 
one and reviled by the other. The re- 
actionaries call us Communists, while 
the Communists call us Fascists. But 
despite the name calling, I do not pro- 
pose to allow the Red hysteria now grip- 
ping the Nation to force me off the beam 
of reason and common sense. I shall 
not for one moment allow myself the 
luxury of condemning if not scotching 
communism by the terms of this bill if 
I thereby tend to destroy our present 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed legisla- 
tion is so loosely drawn in parts that its 
administration will destroy not only the 
civil rights of Communists, but of all 
Americans as well. It blandlv provides 
for the punishment of persons who 
seek—and see page 23, line 22—“who 
make an attempt in any manner to or- 
ganize a dictatorship.” The words “who 
attempt in any manner” are as wide as a 
barn door. It could encompass many 
perfectly innocent actions or lack of ac- 
tions. It could be made to cover not 
acts alone, but speeches, and writings as 
well. This would be unlawful under the 
act: If I were to offer a constitutional 
amendment to set up a totalitarian state 
in this Nation, I would run afoul of the 
language that I have just read to you. 

It could be made to mean that the 
Government could imprison an Ameri- 
can who made a gesture, either of speech 
or by an article or even simply advice 
that is critical of the administration or 
existing powers in politics. The words 
“who attempt in any manner” could be 
interpreted in any way by any unfriend- 
ly judge or hand-picked official. Vague, 
indefinable terms like that have no place 
in a criminal statute. They could crimi- 
nally enmesh a Communist, probably a 
college freshman or sophomore who 
mounts a soapbox to call for the election 
of a Red Congress—an innocent but bor- 
ing gesture. 

In Winters v. New York (68 Supreme 
Court, 665), the Court said: 

A statute so vague and undefined in form 
and, as interpreted, as to permit within the 
scope of its language the punishment of in- 
cidents fairly within the protection of the 
guarantee of free speech is void on its face. 

Where a statute is so vague as to make 
criminal an innocent act, the conviction Can- 
not be sustained. 
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Herndon v. Laurie (301 U. S. 242); 
Stromberg v. California (208 U. S. 359). 

Under section 10 of this bill, a member 
of a Communist political organization 
may go to jail for 2 years, merely for 
belonging to that organization if it has 
not registered, Each member is made 
guilty. The organization’s default in 
failing to register is imputed to each 
member. Each member thus commits a 
separate and distinct crime, simply be- 
cause of the membership. 

Justice Jackson, in Korematsu v. 
United States (223 U. S. 214), said: 

If any fundamental assumption underlies 
our system it is that guilt is personal. 


You cannot impose guilt by association. 
I believe it is right that Communist 
groups, like Republicans and like Demo- 
crats, be clearly labeled as to character 
and source of funds, so that Americans 
would know where responsibility for 
statements and actions lie. But it is not 
right that Americans can lose their citi- 
zenship and rights of citizenship because 
they join the Communist Party, which is 
recognized as legal; nor is it right that 
those Americans be jailed for aiding the 
party, recognized and organized as legal. 

The bill will frighten and intimidate 


all progressive and reform groups. The’ 


ordinary citizen will be cowed. Criticism 
of existing governmental abuses might 
bring dire punishment. People would 
fear to join any organization that pos- 
sesses the status quo, any group that is 
not stand pat, and ultraconservative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened to this debate all 
day long. One thing strikes*me as quite 
significant and that is that no Member 
who has opposed this measure has of- 
fered any constructive suggestion of his 
own to solve the problem that we all 
know is before us. I say that now be- 
cause that is historically true of many 
of those Members who have spoken 
against this measure in their attitude to- 
ward previous measures of like character 
that have come up before this and pre- 
vious Congresses. 

Mr. Chairman, this whole debate here 
today is reminiscent to me of a similar 
debate that took place back in the year 
1939 when the Alien Registration Act 
was under debate in this House. I hap- 
pen to have the honor of being the author 
of that act. I recall quite distinctly that 
when that bill was brought to the House 
I was the subject of voluminous abuse 
from all over the Nation—just as the 
Dies committee had been the subject of 
abuse—from the same groups and the 
same type of people, and, unfortunately, 
when the bill came to the floor, from the 
same ideology of membership in this 
House that speaks against this bill today. 

Now, what happened to that bill? It 
is called particularly to my mind because 
two of the gentleman who have spoken 
today said: 
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What is the use of passing this bill? It 
is going to the Senate and will be put in a 
pigeonhole. 


Well, the same thing took place about 
the Alien Registration Act. It did go to 
the Senate. It did get put in a pigeon- 
hole and it stayed there for a year, and 
this bill may stay there for a year. But 
did the action of this House do any good? 
What was the sequel to the action of this 
House? In 1940, when the prophetic 
contents of that bill came to realization, 
Hitler spread out down through the Low 
Countries of Europe, and when the fifth 
column showed its ugly head and deliv- 
ered the peoples of those countries to the 
dictatorship of Hitler, and when treason 
was rampant over Europe and over the 
world, in 10 days the other body took 
that bill out of the pigeonhole and passed 
it by a unanimous vote. 

The same thing may happen here. 
We ought to realize some of the facts 
of life. It is time for my friends over 
here—and they are my friends, and I 
give them credit for being just as 
patriotic and sincere as I claim to be; I 
have no criticism to make of them ex- 
cept for their ideology—it is time for 
them to realize some of the facts of life. 
It is time for them to understand that 
the Communist Party International is 
trying to break down the democratic 
governments of the world. If they do 
not know it they must be blind, deaf, 
dumb, and unable to read English or 
any other language. That is what is 
going on. Why do you not wake up to it? 
And if you do not like this bill give us 
some constructive suggestions. Let us 
improve the bill. 

We have had a great deal of argument 
about whether this bill was going to com- 
pel a man to confess his guilt and was 
going to make him guilty if he is regis- 
tered. My goodness alive. Read the 
Alien Registration Act. It is the law 
today that anybody who joins any move- 
ment to upset this government by force 
and violence has committed a crime. I 
see no material difference between the 
existing law, and the proposal in the bill 
presently before us. 

A good deal has been said about the 
constitutionality of this legislation. The 
same thing was said about the old Alien 
Registration Act when it was up here on 
the floor. You are destroying freedom 
of speech. You are doing away with the 
Constitution. I think we ought to start 
with the premise that we have a con- 
dition confronting us where we know 
that there are groups throughout the 
world and groups within our own 
boundaries which seek to overthrow this 
Government by force and violence. And 
when you realize that do not forget that 
with the Communist countries this Na- 

tion is the great pawn, this is the great 
Nation of wealth and resources they 
would rather get at than little Finland 
and Czechoslovakia or some of those 
other countries. Let us realize the facts 
of life, as I have said before, and let us 
realize that the only point of all this 
movement is our fear and our efforts to 
protect the existence of this Nation as 
we know it; and there comes into play 
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the fundamental law of nature, namely, 
the right of self-preservation. That is 
what we seek to do with this legislation. 
We seek to preserve the safety and the 
existence of our Government in this 
country as we have known it and as our 
fathers have known it before us. Is it 
unconstitutional to do that? 

Is it unconstitutional and a violation 
of the rights of an American citizen or 
of an alien to say to him that he shall 
not advocate the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment by force, he shall not advocate 
revolution in this country, he shall not 
undertake to undermine the pinions on 
which this Government rests? That is 
the question. 

Is it unconstitutional under the Bill 
of Rights? That is the question these 
gentlemen have sought to raise here to- 
day. I thought they would debate it at 
some length, I thought they would bring 
here some authority as I have done from 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to say whether this is an unconstitutional 
invasion of our Bill of Rights. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
time. 

But no, no; all we have had has been 
these vague speeches that we are de- 
stroying the Constitution and throwing 
away the Bill of Rights. 

What does the Supreme Court of the 
United States say about it? We have 
had this question up before, it is not a 
new one. We have several cases on it, 
but now I am only going to refer to one 
case because it is so well in line and 
shows the pattern of this thing, and that 
is the case of Gitlow v. New York (268 
U. S. 652, 667). 


This Gitlow case is a parallel to the 
Communist situation. There was a per- 
son and an organization advocating an- 
archy. They did not believe in any gov- 
ernment. They did not even believe in 
the Communist form of government. 
They were prosecuted, and the case went 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


The question was as to whether it was 
an invasion of their constitutional right 
of free speech to say that they could not 
get up on a soapbox out in Madison 
Square and advocate overthrow of the 
Government and the substitution of an- 
archy for democratic government. That 
was the very issue that was tried in that 
case, which went to the Supreme Court. 
Here is what the Supreme Court said 
about that: 


That a state in the exercise of its police 
power may punish those who abuse this 
freedom by utterances inimical to the pub- 
lic welfare, tending to corrupt public morals, 
incite to crime, or disturb the public peace, 
is not open to question. Thus it was held by 
this court in the Fox case that a state may 
punish publications advocating and encour- 
aging a breach of its criminal laws; and in 
the Gilbert case that a state may punish ut- 
terances teaching or advocating that its citi- 
zens should not assist the United States in 
prosecuting or carrying on war with its pub- 
lic enemies, 

And, for yet more imperative reasons, a 
state may punish utterances endangering 
the foundations of organized government 
and threatening its overthrow by unlawful 
means, These imperil its own existence as a 


Not at this 
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constitutional state. Freedom of speech and 
press, said Story (supra), does not protect 
disturbances to the public peace or the at- 
tempt to subvert the Government. It does 
not protect publications or teachings which 
tend to subvert or imperil the Gevernment or 
to impede or hinder it in the performance of 
its governmental duties. 


It goes on from there page after page 
laying down a doctrine that is so obvi- 
ous that we should not have to discuss 
it or argue it on the floor of the House 
today. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am coming 
to the gentleman from New York and 
if he will withhold his question a few 
minutes he might want to ask me an- 
other one. 

Now, the gentleman from New York 
and another gentleman who spoke here 
today inveighed against this bill because 
of the substantial-evidence rule and be- 
cause the court only had to be convinced 
by substantial evidence in order to sus- 
tain the finding of the Attorney General. 
If you will look at the administrative 
law bill which we passed here a year ago 
you will find that this bill follows the 
provisions of the administrative law bill 
and that that administrative law bill 
laid down the rule that in a judicial 
review of an administrative finding the 
court could go no further in reviewing 
the evidence than to determine whether 
or not the finding of the administrative 
officer was supported by substantial evi- 
dence. It so happens that my good 
friend over there has been a great advo- 
cate of the National Labor Relations 
Act. You will find in that act that when 
the Labor Board decides a case and it 
is appealed to the court, the court cannot 
go back to determine anything other 
than to determine if it is supported by 
substantial evidence. 

Why is“ that substantial-evidence 
rule written into the administrative 
act? It has a history. When the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act was passed 
it contained the provision that the court 
could not review the evidence in a case 
decided by the Board if there was any 
evidence to sustain it. We might call 
that the scintilla-of-evidence rule. So 
it happened that the Board would de- 
cide a case even upon the slightest evi- 
dence and when it went to the Court of 
Appeals the court’s hands were tied. 
Finally the courts did get up courage 
to decide themselves that there must 
be substantial evidence to support the 
findings of the Board. So it was written 
into law and so it is written into the 
administrative law bill, which this House 
passed recently. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think the 
gentleman, who is an able lawyer, will 
admit two propositions: First, that there 
can be no exceptions made to the first 
amendment except in cases where ad- 
vocacy and violence constitutes a clear 
violation. That has been handed down 
from time immemorial. Second, what 
the gentleman is reciting now with re- 
spect to substantial evidence is review in 
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civil matters. But, this is the first time 
that a person’s guilt is established on a 
basis of substantial evidence in a crimi- 
nal proceeding rather than’ guilt estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now the 
gentleman is entirely off base on that 
assertion. The substantial evidence 
provision in this bill has nothing in the 
world to do with the criminal provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would like 
to finish first. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will give the 
gentleman an additional minute. It is 
true, the Attorney General finds an or- 
ganization to be an organization which 
must register. It is true that the cir- 
cuit court of appeals cannot disturb the 
finding where there is substantial evi- 
dence. Then the organization does not 
register. What is the question before 
the criminal court when the officers of 
that organization are indicted? First, 
did the Attorney General decide that this 
organization must register? Second, did 
the person register? Those are the only 
two questions, and for all practical pur- 
poses the person’s guilt under the penalty 
provisions of the bill is resolved by the 
substantial evidence theory and not re- 
solved by the principle of guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt as we have established 
throughout our Anglo-Saxon system of 
laws all the way back to the Magna 
Carta. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now the gen- 
tleman is entirely wrong again. I hate 
to have to correct so distinguished a law- 
yer and colleague as my friend from 
New York, but here is the situation. 
Here is what he is talking about. This 
law says that an organization must reg- 
ister if the Attorney General, after in- 
vestigation, finds that it comes within 
the terms of this bill. Now, if the organ- 
ization thinks the Attorney General is 
wrong, then the organization appeals to 
the court, and it gets its trial before 
the court under the regular provisions 
pertaining to the administrative law act 
that pertains to all administrative 
findings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now after 
that has been done, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral has found that it is an organization 
that must register, and the parties have 
gone to the Supreme Court, and the Su- 
preme Court has said the Attorney 
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evidence rule, then if the parties in vio- 
lation of the law still refuse to register, 
that is the crime that has been com- 
mitted. When they refuse to register, 
after they have resorted to and gone 
through the whole processes of the law, 
and the law of the land says you must 
register, and they still refuse to register, 
then it becomes a crime and only then 
it becomes a crime. So, the question 


under the criminal law would be not 
whether they were subversive or were 
not subversive, but have you complied 
with the law? 


Have you registered as 
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required by the Supreme Court decision 
when you have litigated the thing to 
the end of the road, and the Court says 
you are wrong and you must do so-and- 
so, and you have refused to do so-and- 
so? That is the only issue in the crim- 
inal case, not the question of whether 
they are or are not a Communist organ- 
ization, but whether they have complied 
with the law as laid down by the court 
of last resort. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Woop] yielding me a mo- 
ment to say a word about the pending 
bill, H. R. 5852. Because of the death of 
the senior Senator from Louisiana, Sen- 
ator JoHN H. Overton, I have not been 
privileged to hear all of the debate today 
on this very important bill. As I am to 
go to Louisiana as a representative of the 
House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of Senator Overton, there is a 
possibility that I may not have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the bill when it comes 
to a vote early next week, and for these 
reasons I welcome this opportunity to 
express myself very briefly as to the 
pending legislation. Of course, in view 
of the fact that the rule bringing this bill 
to the floor for action was supported by 
the House this evening by 296 yeas and 
40 nays, it is quite evident that the bill 
will pass the House by an overwhelming 
majority, as in my opinion, it should. 

Mr. Chairman, in the brief moments 
allotted to me, I do not have the time 
to discuss the bill at great length nor to 
go into the question of constitutionality, 
but it seems to me that the very type of 
opposition to this legislation affords one 
a pretty good reason for supporting it. 
The offices of every Member of this House 
have been flooded with denunciations of 
this bill by the Communist Party itself 
and by various left-wing groups and or- 
ganizations. Mr. Chairman, when the 
Communist Party and these other sub- 
versive organizations get so bold as to 
cry out in unison against any piece of 
legislation, I would be constrained from 
that evidence alone to consider the legis- 
lation worthy of the consideration of real 
patriotic Americans. In this bill we have 
an honest effort upon the part of the 
Un-American Activities Committee to 
present a constructive plan to halt the 
inroads of communism in this country. 
Every time anything like that is under- 
taken, we hear loud condemnation upon 
the part of the Communist Party and its 
fellow travelers. I think the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee deserves the 
thanks and the appreciation of the House 
of Representatives for the work which it 
has done and for its effort through this 
bill and otherwise to stop the inroads of 
communism in this country and to pro- 
tect the American way of life. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that there are some 
people in this country who perhaps con- 
scientiously feel that we cannot legislate 
on this question. But I am not in accord 
with that view. Communism is a menace 
of the greatest magnitude to our entire 
American economy and our way of life. 
It seeks to destroy property rights and 
human rights and enslaves mankind. As 
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for me, Mr. Chairman, I refuse to take 
the negative position that we cannot do 
anything about it. 

Members of this Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee have given long thought 
and study to this question and they have 
worked out this bill and they tell us that 
they think it will accomplish the desired 
results and I think it is our duty and our 
privilege to back them up and pass this 
bill and by so doing show to the world 
that we intend to do all that we can with- 
in our own borders, also to eradicate the 
greatest menace that has been visited 
upon this world. I shall support this leg- 
islation and I hope that it passes by such 
a resounding majority that it will be 
heard in Moscow. I hope that the Senate 
takes up the bill immediately thereafter 
and also gives it favorable action. This, 
Mr. Chairman, is an American bill, for 
America, and is designed to protect in 
this country all that we hold near and 
dear. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield an 
additional 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantonio], I 
yield 5 minutes now to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ho.trretp], and 
then I yield the remainder of the time 
that has been allotted to me to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HoLiFrretp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to have printed at 
the end of my remarks a substitute bill 
which I intend to offer when the bill is 
read for amendment next Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, in my 
opinion, is unconstitutional, and I pre- 
dict that it will never become a law of 
our land. It will probably pass through 
the House by a large majority. I predict 
that the other body will never pass such 
a monstrosity. If, perchance, it should 
become a law—and in these days of hys- 
teria anything is possible—the Supreme 
Court, in my opinion, will kill it as dead 
as the alien and sedition laws of 1798. 

This bill should be called the Japanese 
thought-control bill because that is ex- 
actly what it is. It is an attempt to 
control the thoughts and purposes of the 
minds of men who refuse to conform to 
the political and economic pattern of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities’ 
conception of Americanism, or the vari- 
able judgment of one man, the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

This bill is a product of the hysteria 
which follows every war. It is a product 
of fear in the minds of men who doubt 
the strength which is inherent in democ- 
racy. While professing their faith in 
freedom, they deny the free play of 
ideas in the market place. 

In this bill we move in a clever and 
cunning manner away from the overt- 
act offense outlined in the Constitution; 
we move away from the definition of 
treason as contained in article III, sec- 
tion 3, of the Constitution; we desert the 
definition of conspiracy as distinct from 
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a treasonable act. What is more impor- 
tant, we desert the protection of the con- 
stitutional procedures which are de- 
signed to strictly limit the type of evi- 
dence offered to convict one charged 
with treason or conspiracy to commit a 
treasonable act. ’ 

This bill sets up new standards of cri- 
teria for treason. The necessity to go 
into our Federal courts and prove by sub- 
stantive evidence that a crime against 
our country has been committed or that 
a conspiracy to commit an overt act has 
occurred is circumvented. The careful 
safeguards of our Constitution to pro- 
tect the accused is ignored. 

This bill has many provisions which 
are dangerous to practically every type 
of group or organization in our Nation. 
In an attempt to correct the totalitarian 
evil, the authors of this bill have used 
vague and indefinite language. The 
wordage us.d has therefore made the 
purpose of the bill unattainable, the ad- 
ministration of the bill unworkable, and 
the end result will be abortive as well as 
dangerous to civil liberties. 

I present herewith key words and 
phrases from the bill which are impor- 
tant in administrative determination of 
guilt, and correspondingly important in 
prosecution of groups or individuals 
under proscription by the Attorney 
General: 

Page 21, line 4: “Any organization,” 
apparently all-embracive. 

Page 22, lines 1 and 2: “Having re- 
gard to some or all.” This language re- 
fers to four considerations to determine 
guilt of a Communist-front organization. 
How can the word “some” be defined 
legally? Would it be one, or would it be 
three of the four considerations used to 
determine guilt? 

Page 22, line 12: “Reasonable to con- 
clude.” This phrase is susceptible to as 
many interpretations as there are dif- 
ferences in judgment by human beings, 
be they Members of Congress, or an at- 
torney general. 

Page 23, line 22: “To attempt in any 
manner.” This language is so general 
and inclusive in its meaning that it makes 
the burden of judicial interpretation im- 
possible. The language is so vague and 
indefinite that the unlimited power of 
interpretation placed in the Attorney 
General’s hands, would, if unwisely or 
capriciously used, endanger the liberties 
of any group of citizens. 

Page 24, lines 3 and 4: “Any act with 
intent to.” The words “with intent” 
places upon the Attorney General the 
burden of proof of an individual’s in- 
tent; any lawyer can see the difficulty 
involved in proving intent. 

Page 24, lines 14 and 15: “To conspire 
to do anything made unlawful by this 
subsection.” My criticism of this sen- 
tence is not directed at the phraseology, 
but at the following point: This sentence 
broadens the coverage of the crime of 
conspiracy from its present constitu- 
tional meaning to the criteria outlined in 
section 4. These criteria contain all of 
the vague and indefinite phraseology 
which I have criticized. This sentence, 
therefore, becomes all-embracive, de- 
pendent on an individual’s judgment— 
the Attorney General—and therefore is 
exceedingly dangerous. As a result of 
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this sentence, the clear and definite legal 
meaning of conspiracy becomes fuzzy; 
prosecution on vague charges is therefore 
inevitable. 

Offenses under this same section 4 
with its vague and indefinite terminol- 
ogy entail heavy fines, maximum, $10,000; 
imprisonment, maximum, 10 years; and 
loss of citizenship, as provided and out- 
lined in the following section 5. 

Without comment on vhe degree of fine 
and imprisonment, but confining my 
criticism at this point to the more severe 
punishment, loss of citizenship, I marvel 
at the stupidity and viciousness con- 
tained in this section. Hysteria has, in- 
deed, warped the judgment of its au- 
thors, for they would take away from 
American citizens their most precious 
possession, citizenship, not for commit- 
ting a crime which our Constitution de- 
clares punishable by expatriation but for 
violating vague, indefinite, and ambigu- 
ous criteria as outlined in section 4. 

We are treading on dangerous ground 
when we threaten the citizenship of 
American citizens because they may be- 
lieve in some, not necessarily all, of the 
economic ideas of Marx, or because they 
advocate a few policies which may be 
advocated by Communist Russia. 

Remember that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is Government owned and op- 
erated on a nonprofit basis and the par- 
allel operation by Russia of the greai 
Dneiperstroy power project is close 
enough to the criteria of comparison set 
up in this bill, to convict one of guilt. 
Remember that an advocate of the pub- 
lic housing section of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill is endangered by the loose 
language of this bill. Remember that an 
advocate of free lunches paid for by Fed- 
eral funds, of compulsory health insur- 
ance, such as contained in the Dingell- 
Murray-Waegner bill, is also placed under 
the “red blanket.” 

This proves the danger of trying to 
suppress ideas by law. I heartily support 
protective legislation against overt acts 
or conspiracy to commit treasonable acts, 
but I shall oppose any attempt to sup- 
press, persecute, or legislate loose and 
dangerous laws which, in my opinion, 
violate the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Every true American opposes commu- 
nism or fascism. We intend to combat 
these totalitarian ideologies in order to 
preserve the freedoms and liberties found 
only in a democratic type of government. 

But, we intend to fight totalitarian- 
ism—Communist or Fascist—in the 
American constitutional way. We do 
not wish to fall into the totalitarian 
method, “the end justifies the means,” 
in our fight against these odious and 
dangerous ideologies. 

It is far more important to maintain 
the sanctity of the Bill of Rights, than 
it is to make an apparent temporary 
gain in this long-range fight. We can- 
not violate the Constitution without 
setting a dangerous precedent, a prece- 
dent which will inevitably boomerang 
on every group of citizens. 

The Attorney General who is faced 
with tremendous responsibility under 
the McCormack Act, the Voorhis Act, 
and the Smith Act as well as constitu- 
tional provisions regarding treason and 
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conspiracy, needs additional legislation. 
He so testified before the committee. I 
believe that because of that responsibil- 
ity and because of the experience of his 
department including the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, that valuable aid 
in drafting necessary legislation could 
be obtained from his experts on enforce- 
ment. 

I have therefore prepared an amend- 
ment which I shall offer at the proper 
time which would direct the Attorney 
General to submit to the Congress: 
First, a draft of additional legislation 
needed to expose all forms of totali- 
tarianism, Communist or Fascist, do- 
mestic or foreign; second, a draft of 
amendments needed to strengthen the 
McCormack Act, the Voorhis Act, and 
the Smith Act. 

This is the sane, American way to 
proceed. It is undoubtedly the consti- 
tutional way. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Judge 
SmitH, whom I respect highly for his 
ability and his long service in the House, 
has asked why some Member who op- 
poses this bill does not offer something 
constructive. I am offering something 
constructive when the proper time comes. 
First, to ask the Attorney General, who 
knows more about this than anyone else, 
because he has the burden of trying to 
prove the guilt of subversive people. He 
has had more experience. He knows 
where the loopholes in the Smith Act, the 
McCormack Act, and the Voorhis Act 
are. He know where they need strength- 
ening. So I ask him to give us a draft of 
additional legislation needed to expose 
all forms of totalitarianism. 

The President said in his statement 
thatif it is a matter of conspiracy 
against the Government, we have ade- 
quate laws to take care of that. The At- 
torney General has said that possibly he 
needs some more. Now, I say to the At- 
torney General, just as any committee 
says to the departments downtown, 
“What do you need to make your depart- 
ment operate more efficiently?” 

Then, when he comes up with the an- 
swer as directed. I hope to be able to 
offer at the proper time the substitute 
bill. I take in this substitute bill 
the complete section which defines Com- 
munist philosophy and which con- 
demns it, and which describes the world 
Communist movement, all of which I am 
in accord with, I take all of that into it, 
and then I go ahead and say, “strength- 
en existing laws which have been brought 
before the people, which have been used 
and which have been found sufficient in 
some instances and possibly wanting in 
other instances.” 

“If you cannot strengthen existing laws 
sufficiently, give us a draft of additional 
legislation.” No, it seems to me that is 
the reasonable way to go about this mat- 
ter. It is not a way that will endanger 
the civil liberties of the people of the 
United States, because following the en- 
actment of that directive from the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Attorney 
General will give us this draft. Then we 
will consider the draft and debate it and 
adopt it or defeat it in our wisdom. 

I think that we in America stand at a 
point where we must decidé whether we 
believe in democracy or whether we must 
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resort to repressive measures, such as 
those used in totalitarian countries. I 
think we have to show our faith in the 
democratic processes, and I think one of 
the ways of showing that faith is not to 
resort to totalitarian methods to elimi- 
nate from our society that which we do 
not believe in, that which we consider 
odious, that which we consider bad from 
every standpoint. I ask the membership 
of this House, when I am given an op- 
portunity to present this substitute bill, 
to consider seriously if they want to go 
along the lines which have proven to be 
effective constitutionally, or if they want 
to embark into a field of thought, into a 
field of censorship of men’s ideas, into a 
field of guilt by association; into the field 
of blackening the characters of the peo- 
ple without any chance for them to coun- 
teract that blackening of their charac- 
ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(The bill referred to by Mr. HOLIFIELD 
in his remarks follows:) 


A bill to protect the United States against 
un-American and subversive totalitarian 
activities 

SHORT TITLE 
Be it enacted, ete— 
SecTIon 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Subversive Totalitarian Activities Control 

Act, 1948.” 


NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


Sec. 2. As a result of evidence adduced be- 
fore various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Congress hereby 
finds that— 

(1) The system of government known as 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party, or- 
ganized on a dictatorial rather than a demo- 
cratic basis, and by an identity between such 
party and its policies and the government 
and governmental policies of the country in 
which it exists, such identity being so close 
that the party and the government itself 
are for all practical purposes indistingyish- 
able. 

(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the de- 
struction of free democratic institutions, the 
ruthless suppression of all opposition to the 
party in power, the complete subordination 
of the rights of individuals to the state, the 
denial of fundamental rights and liberties 
which are characteristic of a democratic or 
representative form of government, such as 
freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
and of religious worship, and results in the 
maintenance of control over the people 
through fear, terrorism, and brutality. 

(3) There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
and its present practice, is a world-wide revo- 
lutionary political movement whose purpose 
it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration into 
other groups (governmental and otherwise), 
espionage, sabotage terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in all the 
countries of the world through the medium 
of a single world-wide Communist political 
organization. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and ex- 
ercised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes 
of the world Communist movement, estab- 
lishes or causes the establishment of, and 
utilizes, in various countries, political or- 
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Communist dictatorship as being constituent 
elements of the world Communist movement; 
and such political organizations are not free 
and independent organizations, but are mere 
sections of a single world-wide Communist 
organization and are controlled, directed, 
and subject to the discipline of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship of such foreign country. 

(6) The political organizations so estab- 
lished and utilized in various countries, act- 
ing under such control, direction, and dis- 
cipline endeavor to carry out the objectives 
of the world Communist movement by bring- 
ing about the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments and setting up Communist totalitar- 
ian dictatorships which will be subservient 
to the most powerful existing Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship, and among the 
methods commonly used to accomplish this 
end in any particular country are, (A) the 
disruption of trade and commerce, (B) the 
inciting of economic, social, and racial strife 
and conflict, (C) the dissemination of propa- 
ganda calculated to undermine established 
government and institutions, and (D) cor- 
rupting officials of the government and secur- 
ing the appointment of their agents and 
sympathizers to officers and positions in the 
government. 

(7) In carrying on the activities referred 
to in paragraph (6), such political organiza- 
tions in various countries are organized on a 
secret, conspiratorial basis and operate to a 
substantial extent through organizations, 
commonly known as Communist fronts, 
which in most instances are created and 
maintained, or used, in such manner as to 
conceal the facts as to their true character 
and purposes and their membership. One 
result of this method of operation is that 
such political organizations are able to ob- 
tain financial and other support from per- 
sons who would not extend such support if 
they knew the true purposes of, and the ac- 
tual nature of the control and influence ex- 
erted upon, such Communist fronts. 

(8) Due to the nature and scope of the 
world Communist movement, with the exist- 
ence of affiliated constituent elements work- 
ing toward common objectives in various 
countries of the world, travel of members, 
representatives, and agents from country to 
country is essential for purposes of com- 
munication and for the carrying on of ac- 
tivities to further the purposes of the move- 
ment. 

(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement; and, 
in countries other than the United States, 
those individuals who knowingly and will- 
fully participate in such Communist move- 
ment similarly repudiate their allegiance to 
the countries of which they are nationals in 
favor of such foreign Communist country. 

(10) In pursuance of communism’s stated 
objectives, the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the traditional 
Communist methods referred to above, and 
in accordance with carefully conceived plans, 
already caused the establishment in nu- 
merous foreign countries, against the will of 
the people of those countries, of ruthless 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships in 
still other countries. 

(11) The recent successes of Communist 
methods in other countries and the nature 
and control of the world Communist move- 
ment itself present a potential danger to the 
security of the United States and to the 
existence of free American institutions and 
make it necessary that Congress enact ap- 
propriate legislation recognizing the exist- 
ence of such world-wide conspiracy and de- 
signed to prevent it from accomplishing its 
purpose in the United States, 
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Src, 3. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare and submit 
to the Congress— 

(1) A detailed report of efforts by the De- 
partment of Justice to enforce— 

(A) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, as amended; 

(B) The act of June 8, 1938, entitled “An 
act to require the registration of certain 
persons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes”; 

(C) The Alien Registration Act, 1940; and 

(D) The act of October 17, 1940, entitled 
“An act to require the registration of certain 
organizations within the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

(2) Specific and detailed recommendations 
as to what additional legislation is needed to 
bring about the complete exposure of all ac- 
tivities looking toward the creation in the 
United States of a totalitarian system; and 

(3) Specific and detailed recommendations 
with respect to strengthening each of the 
laws specified in paragraph (1) for the pur- 
pose of protecting the United States against 
the activities of those working toward the 
establishment of a totalitarian system of 
Government in the United States. 

As used in this section, the term “totali- 
tarian system” shall include any Commu- 
nist or Fascist system whether it be under 
foreign or domestic sponsorship, manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMAN] such time as he may require. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion H. R. 5852 is good legislation and 
should be enacted into law at the quick- 
est possible date. This bill is designed to 
control and ultimately outlaw commu- 
nism in America, Americanism and 
communism cannot live together. Com- 
munism cannot be permitted to live and 
thrive in the United States of America, 
whether it be under the guise of a politi- 
cal party or otherwise. To permit a con- 
tinuation of Communist activities in 
America is certainly a dangerous prac- 
tice on the part of Americans. Events 
are transpiring every day that should 
convince us that our form of government 
and the freedom that we enjoy here in 
America could very easily be destroyed 
and no doubt to a great extent will be 
destroyed unless we unite and chart a 
course that will stamp out this great 
menace to our way of life. Certainly we 
agree that it will require the coordina- 
tion and wholehearted cooperation of all 
true Americans if communism is to be 
checked before it is too late. If we con- 
tinue to procrastinate, then the over- 
throw of our democracy by force will be 
the price that we will have to pay. ; 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
come to the conclusion that this bill 
deals with just about the most important 
question in the world. That is taking in 
a good deal of territory, but here is my 
reason for that broad statement: In your 
Foreign Affairs Committee we have been 
holding hearings on strengthening the 
United Nations. We have had organiza- 
tions and individuals representing vast 
groups of American citizens coming in 
and pointing out what we all know, the 
dreadful threat of atomic warfare to 
civilization, the frailties and failures of 
the United Nations, the ominous threat 
of Communist aggression, and the ago- 
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nized anxiety of our people. As we con- 
sider the various suggestions that are 
advanced we realize this: Suppose we 
successfully abolish atomic warfare and 
do nothing else? We then a-e threat- 
ened with mass army warfare with the 
Soviets and their mass armies are greater 
than ours, for they are better at con- 
scription than we are. We will have 
merely gone back to an old-fashioned 
method of slaughtering each other, and 
we will surely lose, having eliminated the 
new-fangled way, atomic warfare, by 
which we might win. Next we realize 
this: Suppose by action of the United 
Nations, or by other international action, 
we eliminated mass conscription, which 
is one of the most virulent forms of mod- 
ern warfare; suppose we eliminated 
that, what would we still be faced with? 
Every country in the world would then, 
having eliminated atomic warfare and 
heavy arms, and having eliminated 
small arms, be liable to aggression and 
infiltration from within at the hands 
of this world-wide subversive conspiracy 
called communism, which is so accurate- 
ly defined in the early sections of the 
present bill. 

So we come down in this bill to one of 
the most important problems that faces 
the world at this time. If the Soviets 
were suddenly to agree to universal dis- 
armament, with inspection and enforce- 
ment, and if all the arms for modern 
warfare were destroyed all over the 
world, in Russia and outside, the world 
would still face deadly danger if the 
present revolutionary, subversive, Com- 
munist conspiracy, directed from Mos- 
cow continues. How will the free na- 
tions of the world solve that problem? 
What will the United States, the leader 
of the free world, do about it? Let us 
make no mistake about it. What we do 
here will have an effect all over the 
world. 

In my judgment, the bill that the 
committee has brought in is a very sound 
attempt to meet that difficult question 
in the American way. 

This bill, however, has been badly mis- 
construed and misunderstood by many 
people. I want to read from a letter I 
received from my district opposing this 
bill: 

Legislation designed to suppress ideas dif- 
fering from ours is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. Thus, 
the Mundt bill is in direct contradiction to 
the basic ideal of our country and weakens 
our position in our fight against communism. 
Let us not employ totalitarian methods to 
fight totalitarianism. 


If that were an accurate description 
of the Mundt bill, I would be against it; 
but the bill does not suppress differing 
ideas and does not employ totalitarian 
methods. On the contrary, it uses demo- 
cratic methods to strengthen our position 
in our fight against communism. What 
the committee has done, in drafting the 
bill, is to separate the political right to 
express ideas in the American way from 
the criminal, subversive international 
conspiracy, and to permit the one and 
outlaw the other. The legal obligations 
which apply to any political party are 
applied to the Communist Party—regis- 
tration and identification of members, 
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identification of campaign material, re- 
ports of campaign funds, just as in my 
State we require the registration and 
identification of members of the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Party, signed cam- 
paign material, financial reports. We 
have a Federal Corrupt Practices Act ap- 
plying to political activities. Most po- 
litical parties want publicity. The fact 
that the Communist Party wants secrecy 
is no reason for releasing it from these 
standard legal obligations. It is a good 
reason for requiring special laws to en- 
force these standard obligations, That 
is what this bill provides, so that those 
who wish to believe and to proclaim an 
ideology which is dictated from abroad 
may do so with impunity if they comply 
with the same type of laws that are ap- 
plicable to all the rest of us. We will 
combat these foreign ideologies by dis- 
cussion, debate, by the ballot box, in the 
American way. 

On the other hand, when it comes to 
the deliberate attempt in any manner to 
establish a totalitarian dictatorship con- 
trolled from abroad, we outlaw that, we 
prohibit it by fine and imprisonment. 
So, what we have done, going back to my 
constituent’s letter, is not to have legis- 
lation designed to suppress ideas differ- 
ing from ours but to make it possible for 
those ideas to be expressed; not to em- 
ploy totalitarian methods to fight totali- 
tarianism but to employ democratic 
methods, American methods, requiring, 
as we do for other citizens, registration 
according to party affiliation, prohibiting 
un-American criminal conspiracy, .stat- 
ing what the crime is, and outlawing that 
sort of crime. In this way we take a 
most important step to combat totali- 
tarianism in our country. 

.The Daily Worker for May 12 carries 
an appeal by the national board of the 
Communist Party, which says: 

At stake is the legal existence of our party, 
which the Mundt bill seeks to outlaw. 


This is very significant. If the Com- 
munist Party in America is what it has 
claimed to be, it will not be outlawed. If 
it is, in fact, attempting “to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship under the control of a for- 
eign government, organization, or indi- 
vidual,” then those who are in the con- 
spiracy will be subject to fine and im- 
prisonment under section 4 of the Mundt 
bill. The national board of the Commu- 
nist Party, who know the facts, know 
whether the legal existence of their party 
is at stake or not. If no one can belong 
to it, under their own rules, without vio- 
lating section 4, then its existence is at 
stake, as it should be. 

The Mundt bill does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. It gives the party, 
however, the choice of outlawing itself, 
and it may choose to do so. 

Let us remember that we are combat- 
ing a foe who does not fight fairly. In 
our foreign affairs hearings what we were 
constantly impressed with was that the 
Soviets, the Communist Party, is using 
the present structure of the United Na- 
tions to destroy the United Nations. We 
do not want to permit that same group 
to use the constitutional structure of 
America to destroy America. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MApDDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a study 
of H. R. 5852, known as the Mundt bill, 
reveals that if this legislation is enacted 
into law in its present form, our coun- 
try is making a violent departure from 
its constitutional protection of free 
speech, free assembly, and free thought. 

It is indeed surprising that a com- 
mittee of the Congress should seriously 
propose a measure so fraught with dan- 
gers. We already have Federal laws 
against organizations or individuals who 
would attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force or violence. In fact, revo- 
lution is illegal almost everywhere. 

This legislation would convict any per- 
son or group by the Government merely 
making a charge that the defendants are 
attempting to overthrow our Govern- 
ment without having to produce proof. 
This legislation would convict any and 
all who might innocently join an or- 
ganization which the Government later 
could prove was affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party. Under the bill, any or- 
ganization whose activities make it 
reasonable to conclude that it is un- 
der the control of a Communist polit- 
ical organization could be legally labeled 
as a Communist front. It has become 
popular with certain politicians to label 
everybody who does not believe in re- 
actionary policies to be either mem- 
bers of Communist-front organizations 
or almost on the verge of being Com- 
munists. This bill would substitute fear 
for argument and knowledge and it seeks 
to destroy communism with legalistic 
clubs instead of intelligent arguments 
and persuasion. It also advocates pro- 
ceeding against people in the mass or 
groups instead of against an individual, 
and giving him the American right to 
present a proper defense. 

The Attorney General, under this bill, 
is given practical dictatorship over po- 
litical beliefs of any individual or or- 
ganization that in his mind might be 
communistic or leaning thereto. The 
bill is very loosely drawn and could be 
aptly classed as political legislation. 
During the debate on the Taft-Hartley 
bill, certain inferences were made by 
some of the newspapers and commenta- 
tors that anybody opposed to that legis- 
lation was a communistic fellow traveler 
or if not, closely adhered thereto. I can 
imagine certain lawyers in this country, 
if they were appointed Attorney General 
of the United States, would use this leg- 
islation as a club over numerous organi- 
zations and societies far removed from 
the Communist Party. This legisla- 
tion could be used as a threat against 
clubs organized for the purpose of re- 
establishing price control or the exten- 
sion of social-security laws, antitrust 
laws, and soforth. This legislation could 
also be used as a threat against organiza- 
tions fighting racial and religious dis- 
crimination and makes it highly danger- 
ous for any persons or organizations to 
support such causes. Legislation which 
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gives power to curb, to any substantial 
extent, the advocacy of progressive 
causes is not only unconstitutional, but 
politically unwise. Communism could be 
more practically curtailed by extending 
democracy rather than passing legisla- 
tion of this kind. The safeguards of our 
liberty are far more in danger from 
groups who endeavor to stifle free and 
independent thought than it is from or- 
ganizations which are out in the open ad- 
vocating their theories. Let us not un- 
dermine the basic principles of our Con- 
stitution by passing ill-advised and dan- 
gerous legislation of this kind. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Isaacson]. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, what 
words can I say to express my troubled 
thoughts as I stand here today, a Rep- 
resentative of the people, newly come to 
this Congress, confronted by a measure 
which spells disaster for all the traditions 
of the American people in its every line 
and paragraph? 

It is only a few short months ago since 
I was elected to Congress. I came here 
laden with the problems of thousands of 
people of all races, creeds, and political 
beliefs; but sharing their expectations 
and their hopes, that this Congress, meet- 
ing in this time of economic unrest and 
world turbulence would heed the clear 
call of the peoples of the world fc. peace 
and surcease from the burdens resultant 
from the devastation of the last World 
War. 

It is their hope, and mine, that we here 
would achieve the continued extension 
of our democracy and its bounties. I 
know that it is their hope and prayer that 
the rich guaranty of American democ- 
racy, so fiercely and proudly nailed to 
our Nation’s masthead by the patriot 
founders of American freedom, may be 
fulfilled in our time for all our people. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, it is with a 
heavy heart that I contemplate this 
measure before us. 

For this bill is not the legislation of a 
democracy against something that men- 
aces that democracy. Rather, this is 
legislation against the founding tradi- 
tions of America—the traditions of free 
speech, free thought, free worship, free 
association, free movement. 

This is legislation, not against com- 
munism but rather against that prospect 
which is far more menacing in the eyes of 
the ruling few, the prospect of full and 
free democracy in America. I shall at- 
tempt to demonstrate these contentions. 

The House Un-American Activities 
Committee in its official report to this 
body alleges that Communists in this 
country are agents of a world Communist 
movement and that they are treasonably 
intent on using force and violence to es- 
tablish a totalitarian dictatorship in the 
United States. 

But once having stated these proposi- 
tions, the committee then proceeds to 
admit that existing law is sufficient to 
control the activities of the Communist 
Party. It properly refers to: 

First. The Smith Act which makes it 
a crime to advocate the overthrow of the 
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Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

Second. The McCormack Act which 
requires registration of agents of for- 
eign principals. 

Third. The Voorhis Act which requires 
registration of organizations which are 
the agents of foreign governments. 

While the committee has some criti- 
cism about the alleged failure of the De- 
partment of Justice to indulge in vigor- 
ous prosecution—a criticism which in- 
cidentally has no basis in fact—it does 
admit that enforcement of existing laws 
would stultify the growth of any move- 
ment that believes in the overthrow of 
our Government by force and violence. 

Why then is this committee not con- 
tent with advocating more vigorous en- 
forcement? 

Why does the committee seek new leg- 
islation at this time? 

It would seem clear that if existing 
Federal law adequately restrains those 
who would overthrow the Government 
by force and violence—the proposed new 
legislation must seek to reach persons 
other than those who would engage in 
this activity. 

Toward whom does this legislation 
reach? Who are the persons this legis- 
lation attempts to brand as subversive? 

Examination of the bill discloses that 
it prohibits, under penalty of high fines, 
long imprisonment and loss of citizen- 
ship, any attempt in any manner to set 
up a totalitarian dictatorship in this 
country. 

But then it does a remarkable thing. 
In its preamble and in its supporting 
verbage, it sets up the doctrine that any- 
body who joins a Communist political or- 
ganization or a Communist-front or- 
ganization or who works with it or some 
of its members in any organization is in 
effect helping to set up a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. The Attorney General is giv- 
en the right to list an organization as 
Communist. 

Thus the bill ceases to be one aimed 
against actions of a certain kind and be- 
comes a bill aimed against people of a 
certain kind. It ceases to be a bill di- 
rected against the activity of overthrow- 
ing the Government, but becomes a bill 
directed against the people who may be 
members of an organization which may 
not agree with some of the policies of the 
administration. 

It is a bill which seeks to identify loy- 
alty to our Government with a passive 
acquiescence in the status quo and to 
stamp as subversive any criticism of 
administration policies. Does that sound 
like an extreme statement? Well, let us 
look at the bill again. 

The main provision of the bill is its 
compulsory registration, section 8. This 
requires organizations which the Attor- 
ney General has designated either Com- 
munist political organizations or Com- 
munist-front organizations to register 
annually, An organization branded 
Communist political organization being 
required to list not only their officers 
and finances, but also the name of every 
member. 

What are Communist political organ- 
izations and Communist-front organiza- 
tions as conceived by the framers of this 
bill? 
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They are defined in section 3. Are 
identified as a matter of law by the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

Communist political organizations: 

(a) The extent and nature of its activities, 
including the expression of views and policies, 


But this subdivision (a) constitutes a 
violation of the first amendment which 
forbids Congress to pass any law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech and press. 
And under this subdivision, organizations 
and persons are subjected to the penalty 
and the harmful effects of registration 
solely for the exercise of these rights. 

(c) The extent to which its views and 
policies are the same as those of such for- 
eign government or foreign organization. 


But under this subdivision (c) an or- 
ganization which adopts resolutions up- 
holding partition of Palestine or oppos- 
ing armed intervention in Greece and 
China is thereby expressing “views and 
policies” which could be considered the 
same as those of a foreign government or 
foreign organization. Thus, the mere 
exercise of free speech and association 
subjects individuals and organizations to 
the penalties of this bill. 

(d) The extent to which it supports or ad- 
vocates the basic principles and tactics of 
communism as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin. 


But this subdivision (d) would pro- 
hibit the study of Marx and Lenin, a 
study carried on all over the world in- 
cluding the United States by scholars 
and students would be restricted from 
this time on, and those who accept “the 
basic principles” as expounded by these 
scientists and philosophers will be sub- 
ject to the registration requirements of 
this bill. This is not only an obvious vio- 
lation of the first amendment but book 
burning on a scale matched only by the 
Nazi barbarians, 

(i) The extent to which it fails to disclose 
or resists efforts to obtain information as to 
its membership. 


A Communist-front organization may 
be identified by even broader and looser 
acts. An organization may be so de- 
clared if it is reasonable to conclude, 
first, that it is under the control of a 
Communist political organization; or, 
second, that it is primarily operated for 
the purpose of giving aid and support to 
a Communist political organization or 
movement; or, third, that its views and 
policies are in general adopted and ad- 
vanced because such views or policies are 
those of a Communist political organiza- 
tion. 

Thus there is no organization in 
American life which can be proof against 
such an administrative finding. Beita 
union of workers discussing wage issues 
or possibly a strike, a tenants’ council 
discussing a rent protest, a political 
party drawing up a program of opposi- 
tion to the administration in power, this 
act menaces their freedom of action, 
speech, and even existence. Opposition 
to a policy of segregation in the armed 
forces, to lynching, to poll taxes, to dis- 
crimination in employment, high taxes, 
any and all people’s protests and actions 
in their own behalf can become illegal 
under this act. 

Let us see how this works out. 
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The district I represent has many 
families with low incomes. Often they 
live in dilapidated, unsanitary houses. 
Their children go to outmoded and over- 
crowded schools. 

So the husband, Mr. Jones, joins a 
trade-union which fights to obtain higher 
—— and better working conditions for 

im, 

The wife joins a tenant organization 
which defends her against eviction and 
rent increases. 

They both join the local parents’ asso- 
ciation to help assure a better education 
for their children. 

Then one day the Attorney General 
lists the trade-union as a “front” organi- 
zation under section 3, subdivision (4). 
Namely, that it is operated for the pur- 
pose of giving aid and support to a Com- 
munist political movement. This is en- 
tirely possible. Many strikes in the past 
have been called political. The finding 
of the Attorney General need be only a 
reasonable, not an actual, conclusion. 

Or it may be that the union, for ex- 
ample, will be found to be “contyolled” 
by a Communist organization because 
some of its officers and members are, or 
are believed to be, Communists. Or be- 
cause the union’s policies are the same 
as the Communist Party in such respects 
as, say, opposition to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, criticism of Wall Street, opposition 
to aid-to-Greece, or advocacy of price 
controls or Federal housing, extension of 
social security and minimum-wage legis- 
lation, opposition to the NAM, the poll 
tax, Jim Crow, the draft, UMT, and so 
forth. 

Farfetched? No. 

The CIO has just issued the same con- 
demnation in a letter from Nathan 
Cowan, its legislative director. 

Farfetched? No. 

In September 1938 the original un- 
American committee headed by Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies, Democrat, Texas, 
heard that the Transport Workers’ 
Union, CIO, was negotiating its first con- 
tract with the city-owned New York sub- 
ways. 

The committee issued a statement de- 
nouncing the union as un-American, 
blasting its leaders as Reds, and so forth. 
The statement was issued by Committee 
Member Dempsey, Democrat, New Mexi- 
co. Dempsey was once a vice president 
of the New York subway lines when they 
were owned by a private company. 
Dempsey left town when a scab-driven 
subway train killed 92 passengers during 
a strike in 1926. 

In October 1938 the un-American 
committee heard two witnesses describe 
the great organizational strikes in the 
automobile industry in Michigan as un- 
American. The two witnesses—Wil- 
liam Gernaey and Jake Spolansky— 
were described by the Civil Liberties 
Committee of the United States Senate 
as being employer-paid labor spies. 

Now let us go back to our Mr. Jones 
from the Bronx. He has joined a union. 
He is now deemed a member of an or- 
ganization which by legislative edict is 
part of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government and establish totalitari- 
anism. 

Under section 8, the organization is 
required to register and becomes, from 
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that time on, subject to inspection and 
interference by the Government. Its 
finances, its receipts and expenditures, 
its publications, its radio addresses are 
all subject to the compulsory interference 
by Government. It is no longer free to 
function as an association of freemen. 
It is in constant danger of criminal ac- 
tion being taken against it. It is per- 
manently held up to suspicion and 
ostracism. 

But even more startling is the fact that 
when the union registers under section 8, 
Mr. Jones may be subjected to prosecu- 
tion under section 4, entitled “Certain 
Taohibited Acts.” Section 4 provides: 

it suall be unlawful for any person (1) to 
a\tempt in any manner to establish in the 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship. 
* * * (2) to perform or attempt to per- 
form any act with intent tofacilitate * * * 
a totalitarian dictatorship; (3) actively par- 
ticipate * * * to establish such a totali- 
tarian dictatorship; (4) actively to facilitate 
or aid in bringing about such a totalitarian 
dictatorship; (5) to conspire to do anything 
made unlawful by this subsection. 


Mr. Jones, by mere virtue of his union 
activities, could be found guilty under 
section 4, punished by imprisonment up 
to 10 years, and fined up to $10,000. For 
the organizations which are compelled 
to register under section 8 are by that 
action alone, under the provisions of this 
bill, already branded as organizations 
which are presumably engaged in doing 
the very things made unlawful under 
section 4. Hence, it follows that by the 
act of registration, organizations and 
their members automatically subject 
themselves to prosecution under sec- 
tion 4. Since section 4 prohibits “at- 
tempts in any manner,” it is clear that 
the normal activities of these organiza- 
tions, once they are required to register, 
become punishable under section 4. 

Mrs. Jones might find herself in the 
same situation as a result of the strug- 
gle of her tenants’ organization for pub- 
lic housing under section 3, subdivision 
(4). 

Both husband and wife might again 
be subjected to penalty as a result of 
the struggle of the parents’ association 
for improved conditions, under the same 
section. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Jones are Negro and 
belong to an organization which fights 
to end segregation in the armed forces— 
they can be penalized. 

If they are Puerto Rican and belong 
to’ an organization which fights for the 
liberty and independence of Puerto 
Rico—they can be penalized. 

If they are Jews and fight for the 
partition of Palestine and the lifting of 
the embargo—they can be penalized. 

If they are members of an independ- 
ent political movement—like the Wallace 
movement—they may be penalized. 

Is it not clear then what this bill 
would accomplish? The elimination of 
attempts to overthrow our Government? 
Not at all. This bill would achieve the 
uncritical and unquestioning accept- 
ance of status quo conditions—the poli- 
cies of the administration, the social 
relationships, the economic practices. 
It would prohibit inquiry into bias and 
bigotry and prejudice and discrimina- 
tion; or a national health program; or 
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public housing, or into the wisdom or 
validity of our foreign policy. It aban- 
dons evolution. It repudiates the once 
popular concept of progress. It regards 
America as a finished product, rigid and 
unchangeable. 

The concept of loyalty as conformity 
and criticism as subversion is false. 

The effort to equate loyalty with con- 
formity is opposed to American tradi- 
tions because it assumes that there is a 
fixed and static content to loyalty. But 
loyalty is neither fixed nor static. It is 
devotion to the best interests of the 
commonwealth, and may require oppo- 
sition to the particular policies which 
the Government currently pursues. 

In the case of Board of Education v. 
Barnette (319 U. S. 624, 642), the Su- 
preme Court said: 

If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 
tional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion, or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith therein. 
If there are any circumstances which permit 
an exception, they do not now occur to us. 


The effort to equate criticism with sub- 
version is opposed to American traditions 
because those who would impose upon 
us this new concept are presumptious to 
believe that they are competent to write 
the definition. We are reminded of 
Whitman’s defiance of the “never-ending 
audacity of elected persons.” Who are 
those who would set the standards of 
loyalty? The John Rankins, the Par- 
nell Thomases, the officials of the DAR 
and the NAM, the Hearsts and McCor- 
micks. 

The effort to freeze America into status 
quo is pernicious because it distracts at- 
tention from activities that are really 
disloyal and silences criticism inspired by 
true loyalty. This, I charge, is the un- 
derlying significance and real purpose of 
the bill. It is an attempt by the admin- 
istrative bipartisan coalition to stifle the 
mounting criticism of its Wall Street- 
West Point policies. 

Who are those who are really disloyal? 
Those who inflame racial hatreds, who 
sow religious and class dissensions, who 
preach anti-Semiticism and Jim Crow. 
Those who subvert the Constitution by 
violating the freedom of the ballot box 
through un-American poll taxes. Those 
who make a mockery of majority rule by 
the use of the filibuster. Those who im- 
pair democracy by denying equal educa- 
tional facilities. Those who frustrate 
justice by lynch law or by making a farce 
of jury trials. Those who deny freedom 
of speech and of the press and of assem- 
bly. Those who press for special favors 
against the interest of the Common- 
wealth. Those who regard public office 
as a source of private gain. Those who 
would exalt the military over the civil. 
Those who for selfish purposes and pri- 
vate profits stir up national antagonisms 
and expose the world to the ruin of war. 
Those who flout the decisions of the 
United Nations and destroy its effective- 
ness. 

Will this legislation interfere with the 
activities of these? ‘The answer is “No.” 
What this legislation will do if it is suc- 
cessful, is to silence criticism, stamp out 
dissent, or drive it underground. 
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If our democracy is to flourish it must 
have criticism. If our Government is to 
function it must have dissent. Only 
totalitarian governments insist upon con- 
formity, and this bill is itself the first 
step toward totalitarianism. 

Without criticism abuses will go un- 
rebuked; without dissent our dynamic 
system will become svatic. 

Our independence was the result of 
revolution; republicanism was something 
new under the sun; the Federal system 
was a vast experimental laboratory. 
Physically Americans were pioneers; in 
the realm of social and economic insti- 
tutions, too, their tradition has been one 
of pioneering. From the beginning, in- 
tellectual and spiritual diversity have 
been as characteristic of America as 
racial and linguistic diversity. 

When the policies pursued by an ad- 
ministration no longer represent the ex- 
pressed opinion of the American people 
and no longer meet the social and eco- 
nomic requirements of the American peo- 
ple it is not the people who should con- 
form to the administration, but the ad- 
ministration which should conform to 
the people. 

That is what we mean by government 
of the peonle. 

Let us keep it inviolate. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Sapowsk1]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, we 
will all agree that the mousetrap was a 
good invention, but the mousetrap will 
also catch the family cat as well as mice; 
so when we bait a mousetrap we set it 
so that it will not catch the family kitty. 

Mr. Chairman, the Mundt bill imposes 
disabilities merely on the basis of organi- 
zational affiliation and not on the basis 
of personal illegal acts. The purpose for 
the provision is obvious. It is to frighten 
everybody out of every organization ex- 
cept the Republican Party, the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the Boy Scouts. Now, 
I have no objection to membership in the 
last two organizations. I am a member 
of the Democratic Party, and as a kid I 
was a member of one of the first Boy 
Scout units organized. However, a good 
many Republicans belong to their organ- 
ization solely because their grandfather 
voted for Abraham Lincoln, the only lib- 
eral President that the Republicans ever 
had. 

Now, they say this bill is aimed at 
Communists. What kind of Commu- 
nists? Just who is a Communist, any- 
way? President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was called a Communist by his political 
enemies. Some of the old guard, reac- 
tionary, Tory Republicans used to refer 
to us New Deal Congressmen as Commu- 
nists. Yes; I would not be a bit sur- 
prised if you boys from Tennessee and 
Mississippi, who fought so valiantly for 
TVA last Tuesday, are regarded by the 
big Power Trusts as TVA Communists. 
Those who may wish to nationalize the 
coal mines or the railroads will be called 
Communists by those who do not believe 
in public ownership to any degree. 

When we took over the street railway 
system in Detroit some years ago, Sena- 
tor James Couzens, a Republican, who 
was mayor of Detroit at the time, was 
also called a Communist. 
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In the eyes of the great power monopo- 
lies, there is no greater Communist than 
JoHN RANKIN, yet we all know that he is 
not. 
In this bill it is proposed to violate the 
Constitution and to condone such action, 
because we are doing so to fight commu- 
nism. I say that if you can scratch the 
Constitution a little bit, if you can bleed 
it a little bit, then you can later maim 
it, dismember it, and amputate from it 
the rights and guaranties of every citi- 
zen of America. 

About 25 years ago in Michigan a group 
of fanatics tried to cripple and outlaw 
the parochial school system. It took the 
combined efforts of all the liberals of 
Michigan to stop them, and we did. 

This bill should make every American 
recoil in horror. It is the beginning of 
the Hitler doctrine where the Govern- 
ment assumes the right to punish and 
imprison its citizens for belonging to 
organizations in disagreement with the 
ruling authorities. It goes further; it 
permits the Government to punish with- 
out having to supply proof of the guilt 
of a citizen. 

Would Thomas Jefferson, the great de- 
fender of personal rights, who himself 
was called a Jacobin and a radical of 
the worst type by the smug Tories of Bos- 
ton, support such a measure? Certainly 
not. Would Andrew Jackson, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, or Abra- 
ham Lincoln support it? Positively not. 

For 25 years before the war we wit- 
nessed the sinister growth of huge propa- 
ganda machines which slowly, but gradu- 
ally, crushed free expression in the press 


and on the radio, and eventually de- 
stroyed or completely muzzled all demo- 


cratic leaders. In Japan, Russia, Italy, 
and Germany the huge propaganda ma- 
chines controlled the press, radio, public 
platform, motion pictures, the theater; 
yes, even music, art, science, and the 
pulpit. 

This was intended to make the parlia- 
mentary system incapable of independ- 
ent action, and the plan succeeded. If 
free debate of government policies had 
not been crushed, it is wholly possible 
that Hitler would not have been able to 
plunge Germany into a war. 

This is a lesson that every one of us 
must learn and remember. 

The beginning of such controls have 
recently popped out under Republican 
administration in Lansing, Mich., and 
now in the Republican Congress in Wash- 
ington. In Lansing they enacted the 
Callahan bill; in Washington the Re- 
publicans are sponsoring the Carl Mundt 
bill. ‘This Republican administration 
and the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and its big-business backers are 
treating with contempt the ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
held: 

If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 
tional constellation, it is that no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to confess 
by word or act their faith therein, 


And if the Supreme Court decision is 
not enough, then let us read from the 
Constitution of the United States: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
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free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of its 
grievances. (First amendment, United States 
Constitution.) 


There is no doubt about it, this bill is 
designed to stifle the freedom of any indi- 
vidual or organization to express views 
on public issues. 

The definitions of “Communist politi- 
cal” and “Communist front” organiza- 
tions are couched in language sufficiently 
broad to bring under the bill’s condem- 
nation virtually every organization which 
supports a liberal view on any contro- 
versial public issue. 

The Taft-Hartley law is a hot issue 
in this campaign and Labor contends that 
it seriously threatens the existence of 
bona fide labor unions. 

This bill has the vigorous support of 
the Taft-Hartley boys and I believe that 
one of the main objectives is to black out 
urniion labor opposition in the coming 
campaign by frightening them and gag- 
ging them to death. Yes, under this bill 
any organization whose activities make it 
“reasonable to conclude that it is under 
the control of a Communist political or- 
ganization” could be legally labeled as a 
Communist front. The chain of guilt by 
association is there so loosely set up that 
if there were one or two Communists in 
an organization the whole membership 
could be connected right back to the 
Kremlin. 

The words, “any attempt in any man- 
ner” is language that the Taft-Hartley 
boys are betting heavily on. This is truly 
buckshot legislation. Here we have the 
Taft-Hartley boys firing at the whole 
mass of the people. They are not inter- 
ested in treasonable actions of an indi- 
vidual Communist, They want to penal- 
ize opinions and associations, they would 
deny basic rights to American citizens 
solely because of their opinions and as- 
sociations. They would usurp the func- 
tions of the courts to determine offenses 
and punishments. They would bully the 
citizen out of every constitutional right. 
Yes, they would drive good citizens from 
virtually every kind of progressive public 
activity. 

We have recently witnessed the un- 
warranted discrediting of genuine liberals 
als who have been earnestly and sincerely 
seeking reforms in labor, monopolies, 
and civil rights. This has been accom- 
plished by smear methods, innuendo, dis- 
tortion, and false propaganda through 
the press and radio. Now they want the 
Mundt bill to implement these activities. 

That is the way Hitler started and 
when he finished with the so-called sub- 
versives every person in Germany was 
goose-stepping and heiling Hitler; and 
the people were led over the precipice 
into the most devastating and brutal war 
in history. 

In this campaign the Republicans do 
not want to discuss the issues, the pledges 
they made 2 years ago. They do not 
want to mention the disastrous inflation 
that has seized the country, the exorbi- 
tant profits of big business, the neglect 
of our aged and incapacitated, the mis- 
erable housing situation, the phenom- 
enal growth of trusts, monopolies, and 
cartelists in the last 2 years, The Re- 
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publicans ripped wide cpen all the con- 
trols and promised the people low prices 
and a plentiful supply of everything, 
and instead gave us the “good old days ' 
of Harding,” where big business and the 
big banking interests ran hog wild over 
the people. 

So in this election the Republicans 
propose not to discuss the issues; in fact, 
they propose to gag and stifle all discus- 
sion with the threat of being labeled a 
Communist. That is the real purpose 
of the Mundt bill. 

Yes, under the Mundt bill, organiza- 
tions and individuals will be punished, 
restrained, and regimented solely on the 
basis of political opinions rather than on 
the basis of overt acts of disloyalty. 

Because of high prices and high profits, 
the worker is living from week to week. 
He has spent all of his war savings and 
inflation has him by the throat. 

Organized labor is now making de- 
mands for a reasonable adjustment of 
wages through the process of collective 
bargaining and through the institutions 
of free trade-unions. How easy it would 
be to use the Mundt bill to cripple the 
activities of the unions and to blacklist 
its officers and members. Very simple, 
every worker who goes out on strike for 
an adjustment of wages is a Communist 
or a subversive, and that ends it. Séems 
like someone has been studying the pages 
of Hitler’s prewar activities. It worked 
in Germany, why not here? 

Under the guise of outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, this bill would actually de- 
stroy the constitutional right that the 
citizen does now enjoy to advocate 
peaceful, economic, political, and social 
changes in our Government. This bill 
would place an extraordinary amount 
of power into the hands of the Attorney 
General over the functioning of any lib- 
eral or progressive organization. 

Just recently the Department of Jus- 
tice was holding labor leaders without 
bail, pending deportation proceedings. 
This method of harassing and. discrimi- 
nating against labor leaders would be 
encouraged by this bill. Every member 
of a labor union knows full well that 
every time his union asks for a raise, 
they are attacked as subversives and Reds 
by the company. Every fight for im- 
proved social or labor legislation, and 
all organizations participating in such a 
fight could be labeled subversives and 
Reds under this bill. Even now, most 
strikes are being termed political strikes. 
The recent coal strike was also called a 
political strike. Those who are anxious 
to smash trade-unions are smacking 
their lips in anticipation of the passage 
of the Mundt bill. 

We in Michigan know the full mean- 
ing of the Mundt bill, which would create 
a police state in America, and would 
make out of the Attorney General the 
chief gaulieter. This Mundt bill had a 
counterpart in Michigan known as the 
Callahan bill. It was passed last year 
by a Republican legislature. In a few 
days over 115,000 aroused and indignant 
Michigan citizens signed a referendum 
petition to repeal the Callahan Act. A 
Michigan attorney general later declared 
it to be clearly unconstitutional. The 
Callahan bill, like the Mundt bill, was 
intended to intimidate our citizens and 
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to frighten them into abject servitude. 
But the people of Michigan were not to 
be bulldozed and arose in all their might 
and fury, and the Callahan bill is now a 
dead duck. 

I can assure you that the same fate 
awaits the Mundt bill if it should be 
passed. Already I have received thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams in pro- 
test—far too many to list into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. Many of these are 
from ministers and pastors. But just to 
show that these protests are not coming 
from labor organizations alone, I want to 
include a petition that within 24 hours 
received the signatures of 73 lawyers, in- 
cluding members of the bench: 


We, the undersigned, members of the bar 
of Michigan, urge you to speak and vote 
against the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill (H. R. 
5852). 

We believe this bill to be a product of 
mounting hysteria in our land. As lawyers, 
we have a special responsibility to maintain 
the Bill of Rights and to defend it with all 
of our resources against invasion from any 
source. This bill, under the guise of out- 
lawing communism, will require the regis- 
tration of one’s political beliefs, a concept 
wholly at variance with our Constitution and 
democratic tradition. It would place in the 
hands of the Attorney General power to out- 
law organizations, which no Government offi- 
cial has ever before possessed by act of the 
Congress. 

The terms used in the act are so vague and 
indefinite that it could be utilized to repress 
criticism of our existing institutions and 
thus subvert the democratic process and 
place the lid upon man’s progress toward a 
better world: The principle embodied in this 
bill, of guilt by association, and requiring 
registration as a condition of the exercise of 
freedom of speech and assembly, is violative 
of the Bill of Rights. We believe, as the 
Supreme Court said in the case of Board of 
Education v. Barnett: 

“If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 
tional constellation, it is that no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what shall be ortho- 
dox in politics, nationalism, religion or other 
matters of opinion or force citizens to con- 
fess by word or act their faith therein. If 
there are any circumstances which permit 
an exception, they do not now occur to us.” 

Hon. Patrick H. O’Brien, Joseph J. Beck, 
M. A. Guest, Hon. Carl M. Weideman, 
G. Leslie Field, H. W. Love, R. E. Bine, 
Ernest Goodman, Samuel Weisman, 
George W. Crockett, Harold Ryan, Sol 
A. Dann, Alan N, Brown, A. A. Sugar, 
Harry Anbender, Benjamin L. Safir, 
Morton A. Eden, Allen J. Davis, Fre- 
mont Sweetwine, Louis Tucker, Jack 
J. Kraizman, Walter M. Nelson, Oscar 
Freedenberg, A. G. Breene, Carleton H. 
McIntyre, Daniel P. O’Brien, Samuel 
W. Barr, Julius J. Stoorman, Harold 
M. Silverston, Samuel Brezner, Allen 
Bibb, C. LeBron Simmons, Jerome H. 
Brooks, Cecil Pearl, Sol Lumberg, Elvin 
L. Davenport, John Miller, Irving S. 
Wolfe, Arthur L. Robbins, Anthony 
Nelson, Helen C. Bryant, Hon. Joseph 
C. Brown, Philip F. Greco, Jack N. 
Tucker, Erwin B. Ellmann, Hobart 
S. Taylor, Jr.. Edward A. Simon, Don 
M. Harlan, Abner A. Tatkin, Patrick 
S. Nertney, Brooks S. Barron, Ned- 
win L. Smokler, Morris Lieberman, 
James Montante, Gerald K. O’Brien, 
Hon. John Kaminski, Irving I. Boigen, 
Philip H. Bornstein, Hon. Fred’k Pal- 
liaer, Edward A. Simmons, Charles 
Kaufman, William Kaufman, Donald 
W. Loria, Max H. Horwood, George D. 
Kent, Sol J. Schwartz, Isadore A. 
Berger, Irving B. Ackerman, N. B. 
Shillman, Nathan J. Kaufman, Samuel 
Grandon, Milton R. Atlas, Harry Gonte. 
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The Mundt police state bill did not get 
that way by accident—it had a model. The 
model is Hitler’s early 1933 decrees through 
which he gave his Nazi dictatorship legal 
standing. These decrees are paralleled in 
some of the minutest details by the Mundt 
bill and, if it is passed, its sponsors hope 
to force America to take more steps along 
the Hitler path. 

A product of the House Un-American Com- 
mittee, the Mundt bill (H. R. 5852) is now 
up before Congress. The Mundt bill decrees, 
without proof, that all Communists and 
Communist sympathizers are conspiring to 
establish a totalitarian dictatorship and 
should be subject to $10,000 fine and 10 years 
in jail. Its passage would place all pro- 
gressive organizations and individuals under 
the control of the Attorney General. 

A study by the Civil Rights Congress re- 
vealed the similarity between the bill and 
the Hitler decrees. 

There is an example: The Mundt bill pro- 
vides that if any of its provisions are vio- 
lated, both naturalized and native born citi- 
zens, can lose their citizenship. Now look at 
this law passed by the Nazis in 1933: 

Law regarding the revocation of naturali- 
zation and the deprivation of German citi- 
zenship (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 480, July 14, 
1933) : 

Section I. Naturalization made in the pe- 
riod from November 9, 1918, to January 30, 
1933, may be revoked if the naturalization 
is deemed undesirable. 

Section II. Citizens of the Reich sojourn- 
ing abroad, may be declared to have forfeited 
the German citizenship if they have injured 
the German interests by conduct violating 
their duty to loyalty against the Reich and 
the people. 

An ordinance to effectuate this measure 
was passed two weeks later (Reichsgesetz- 
blatt I, 538, July 26, 1933. It provided: 

“Conduct violating the duty to loyalty 
against the Reich and people will be found 
particularly if a German assists in the hostile 
propaganda against Germany or if he has 
tried to insult the prestige or the measures 
of the national government.” 

Despite contrary claims, the Mundt bill 
is intended to outlaw the Communist Party. 
It gives that power to one man, the Attorney 
General, without any limits on the exercise 
of that power. All he has to do is find that 
the organization is a Communist political 
organization under the vague standards of 
the bill, and at a subsequent criminal trial 
that finding will bind the jury and the 
court, according to this law. Americans will 
be imprisoned because one Official of Gov- 
ernment says 50, 

But this isn’t a bill for one group of per- 
sons only. It covers all decent, progressive 
Americans. Because the Attorney General 
will be empowered to do the same thing 
with respect to Communist front organiza- 
tions. 

Now look at the Nazi pattern. On May 
26, 1933 (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 293), the fol- 
lowing law was passed: 

“Section I: 1. The supreme authorities of 
the State or the authorities designated by 
them may confiscate in favor of the State, 
the property and rights of the Communist 
Party of Germany and its auxiliary and sub- 
stitute organizations, as well as the property 
and rights used or destined for the advance- 
ment of Communist endeavors.” 

And just 6 weeks later, the Nazis passed 
another law (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 479, July 
14, 1933) : 

“The provisions of the law regarding the 
confiscation of Communist property of May 
26, 1933 (RGBL, I, 293) are applicable to 
property and rights of the Social Democratic 
Party and its auxiliary and substitute organi- 
zations, as well as to property and rights used 
or destined for the advancement of Marxist 
or other endeavors found by the Reich Min- 
ister of the Interior to b> hostile to the peo- 
ple and state.” 
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Look at the Mundt bill. It’s all in there. 
The Nazis made no distinction between the 
Communists, Social Democrats, or any other 
progressives. The Reich Minister of the In- 
terior (Hitler's attorney general) treated 
them all alike—because they were all com- 
mon enemies of the Fascists, no matter how 
much they differed on issues of the day. 

Take the employment of progressives in 
government, The bill would make it impos- 
sible for anybody but a reactionary civil- 
service employee to enforce such laws as social 
security, rent control, housing and labor acts. 
Hitler did the same. 

On April 7, 1933, the following law was 
passed (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 175, April 7, 
1933) : 

“Sec. 1. Civil servants who have been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or Communist 
auxilian y and substitute organizations or who 
have otherwise been active along Communist 
lines, are to be discharged from Civil Service. 

“2. Civil servants who will hereafter be 
active along Marxist (Communist or Social 
Democratic) lines are likewise to be dis- 
charged. 

“Src, 4-1. Civil servants who by their pre- 
vious political conduct do not afford assur- 
ance that they will at all times identify 
themselves without reserve with the National 
State may be discharged from the service. 

“Sec. 15, The provisions regarding civil ser- 
vants are equally applicable to employees and 
workers,” 

These are not mere words. They are real- 
ity. Two years after his accession to power 
Hitler enacted the following law (Reichs- 
gesetzblatt, I, 1146, September 15, 1935): 

“Sec. II, A citizen of the Reich is only a 
citizen of German or kindred blood who 
proves by his conduct that he is willing and 
able to serve loyally the German people and 
the Reich.” 

“3. A citizen of the Reich is exclusively 
vested with full political rights in accordance 
with the laws.” 

The Mundt bill takes away the citizenship 
of naturalized and native-born citizens 
whenever the Attorney General deems them 
disloyal, but if such power is vested by this 
law, if such a precedent is set, then the next 
law will soon determine, as they did in Ger- 
many, that only persons of a certain race or 
a@ certain creed can remain citizens. 

The Mundt bill virtually makes the courts 
the rubber stamp for every decree of the 
Attorney General. Is this any different from 
the practices of the Nazis? It is not. On 
June 28, 1935, the penal code of Germany was 
amended (Reichsgesetzblatt, I, 839, June 28, 
1935) to read as follows: 

“Sec. II. A person is punishable who com- 
mits an act which the law declares to be 
punishable, or which deserves punishment 
in accordance with the funcamental purpose 
of a penal law and sound popular feeling.” 

“Src, 267a. If it appears at the trial that 
the accused has committed an act which de- 
serves punishment according to sound popu- 
lar feeling, but which is not declared punish- 
able by law, then the judge must examine 
whether the fundamental purpose of a penal 
law covers the act and whether the analogous 
application of such penal law is required.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. OwEns]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a short 
remark? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan talked about the smart 
Tories in Boston during Jefferson’s time. 
I wish to tell him something about the 
history of Massachusetts, there were no 
Tories in Boston in Jefferson’s time; all 
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the Tories left Boston with the redcoats 
in 1776. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. No; Iam sorry, my time 
is limited. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I want to answer 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. OWENS. Not on my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I also heard some re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan 
in which he castigated the members of 
the committee which drafted the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, commonly 
known as the Taft-Hartley Act. Let me 
say with respect to the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which required the 
officers of Communist organizations also 
to register by filing an affidavit with the 
Labor Board seemed to have a pretty 
good effect on the labor movement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois whether he agrees 
with the gentleman from Michigan in 
his conclusion that all of the outstanding 
labor unions in this country are under 
the control of foreign governments or 
foreigia governmental or political organi- 
zations? 

Mr. OWENS. I can hardly be ex- 
pected to agree with that statement. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But the point 
the gentleman from Michigan tried to 
make was that every enemy of labor 
makes that charge against a labor union 
when a labor union is engaged in a seri- 
ous industrial dispute.’ 

Mr. OWENS. Now I will get down to 
the points I want to make. First, the 
bill may be said to divide itself into two 
main parts. The first and most im- 
portant part seems to be sections 2 and 
4. Section 2 sets forth that there is a 
system of government known as totali- 
tarian dictatorship which exists by 
means of a single political party, organ- 

- ized on a dictatorial basis, and there is 
a world Communist movement to estab- 
lish such a totalitarian dictatorship in 
all parts of the world. 

As I mentioned the other day there 
are some parts of this bill which I think 
are good. I despise communism and I 
do not want to see it grow here in this 
great country. 

After the bill defines “totalitarian dic- 
tatorship” and “world communism” it 
states in section 4 that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to attempt in any 
manner to establish such a totalitarian 
dictatorship, under the subservience of 
a foreign nation, in this country, and it 
sets out a penalty for such act. No one 
can argue with such provision, at least 
with reason. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ho.iriELp] stated that there must be an 
intent to facilitate or aid in bringing 
about the establishment in the United 
States of such a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, and he criticized “intent.” I do 
not criticize the word “intent.” As one 
who has handled both civil and criminal 
law for a period of 20 years, I know that 
a criminal act must be proved beyond a 
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reasonable doubt, and to a moral cer-. 
tainty; it must be shown that the person 
charged intended to do the act in ques- 
tion; but you do not show intent by what 
he was thinking; you merely show the 
acts he committed and the acts show 
the intent. This is a criminal statute, 
and, being such, that matter takes care 
of itself. It is covered in section 4. 

The parts I am concerned with I 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee. I must say that the committee re- 
ceived my remarks very courteously and 
has indicated that they are going to ac- 
cept practically all of the amendments 
which I suggested, and there are about 12 
different amendments that are concerned 
with other sections. There is a provision 
there with respect to employment in 
Government of members of Communist 
political organizations. Another section 
with respect to issuance of passports to 
people when it is shown they are mem- 
bers of such an organization. 

In the section on employment on which 
I want clarification as to knowing or be- 
lieving or having reasonable grounds for 
knowing or believing that the organiza- 
tion is a Communist political organiza- 
tion. Then it sets out the fact that he 
cannot be accepted in a job or position 
and so forth. Of course, that would 
be wrong if you were to put in all those 
words “knowing or believing or having 
reasonable cause for knowing or believ- 
ing.” The word “knowing” is sound, 


but the balance of the provision, that is, 
the vords “or believing or having reason- 
able cause for knowing or believing” 
should be deleted. Otherwise, a person 


could not hold a position with the Gov- 
ernment, and it would be unlawful for an 
officer or employee of the United States to 
employ such individual if they only be- 
lieved that he was a member of a Com- 
munist political organization. That 
would be too drastic and it would be dan- 
gerous for everyone in the country. 

The same situation exists with ref- 
erence to passports. It states that it 
shall be unlawful for any member of the 
Communist Party knowing or believing 
or having reasonable cause for knowing 
or believing that the organization is a 
Communist political organization, to 
make application for a passport. Then 
it states that it shall be unlawful for 
any officer or employee of the United 
States to issue a passport to any indi- 
vidual knowing or believing that such 
individual is a member of a Communist 
political organization. If that were per- 
mitted to stand no one would be issued 
a passport because such officer or em- 
ployee could go on the theory that he 
believed the person in question was a 
Communist, and therefore he would not 
issue it. The word “knowing” would 
cover the situation very well. 

There are several other illustrations in 
here which I will not try to give at this 
time. There is one in section 10, and we 
have another in section 11 with respect 
to the use of the mails. We have the 
words in here, “Any publication which 
is intended to be or which it is reasonable 
to believe is intended to be circulated or 
disseminated,” and so forth. I say the 
words “which it is reasonable to believe” 
should go out and I believe they will go 
out without question. 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Does 
not the fact that the committee is will- 
ing to accept 12 amendments indicate 
there are 12 reasons for a Member oppos- 
ing the bill as it is presented to us? 

Mr. OWENS. Well, it shows that 
they have been willing to acknowledge 
there are errors. ; 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. We 
have to pass on the bill as it is pre- 
sented to us by the committee. 

Mr. OWENS. The committee indi- 
cated its assent, but did not fully agree 
to all the amendments. I am making 
my statement in advance, because what 
I will do at the finish will depend on 
how many of these amendments will be 
accepted. 

Another thing about which there has 
been a great deal of talk is the definition 
of “Communist political organization” 
and “Communist-front organization” 
because the definition of those two con- 
stitute a Communist organization. 
Those two are defined to be Commu- 
nist organizations a little later on. 

There are a great number of other 
terms. It says: 

The extent and nature of its activities, the 
extent to which its policies are formulated 
and carried out to effectuate the policies of 
a foreign government, the extent to which it 
supports the principles of Marx and Lenin— 


And so forth; then it says: 


It is reasonable to conclude that it is 
under the contro! of a foreign government. 


I say all of those things should be em- 
bodied under one statement because in 
section 2 it sets forth that such a political 
organization, that is, a Communist dicta- 
torship, means political organizations 
which are acknowledged by such com- 
munistic dictatorship as being con- 
stituent elements of the would-be Com- 
munist movement. 

I will read the language which I would 
advocate in defining a Communist 
organization: 

Means any organization in the United 
States that is a constituent part of the 
world Communist movement or the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian dictatorship in 
the United States of America defined in sec- 
tion 2 of this act. 


As soon as you do that you bring it 
right within that definition that is given 
in section 2. There cannot be any more 
argument against any one of those 
things than there is against the provi- 
sions of section 4, covering the penalty. 

I close by saying with respect to the 
substantial evidence rule, if you use the 
word “knowing” which I have advocated, 
once a person is found to have affiliated 
himself with a Communist organization, 
and doing it deliberately after knowing 
it, if there is proof by substantial evi- 
dence of that fact, then later he is 
charged with having failed to register, 
knowing he was a member of a Com- 
munist organization, there is no doubt 
about the fact of his having known it, 
then you have intent and if he is con- 
victed he is sent to prison for 2 years 
for violation of the act. 
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What I am going to do with respect to 
my vote depends upon what the com- 
mittee does in reference to these 
amendments because I for one do not 
want to see the civil liberties of the 
citizens of this Nation infringed in any 
way. With the exercise of care, a proper 
and necessary measure can be passed 
and enacted into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, all afternoon and all during 
the debate we have heard Members of 
the opposition claim that it would be 
possible to include labor unions within 
the provisions of this bill. That charge 
is absolutely ridiculous. The phrase to 
which they point is that which refers 
to Communists who are set forth in the 
bill as being known to disrupt trade and 
commerce, and that, therefore, a labor 
dispute, which may in a measure dis- 
rupt trade and commerce, would also in- 
clude labor unions. Now,I want to point 
out to the gentlemen who make this 
argument that other provisions of the 
bill make it necessary to prove much 
more than the mere disruption of trade 
and commerce. Section 4 provides that 
any person who seeks to set-up a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States 
shall be included within the provisions 
of this bill, but this dictatorship must 
also be shown and proved to be under 
the control and domination of a foreign 
government or a foreign organization, 
and that is not possible with any Ameri- 
can labor organization. So much for 
that. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 





MaRcANTONIO] in opposing this bill has, 


stated that its measures could be used 
against every independent political move- 
ment making peace an issue. This is 
clearly an erroneous statement, just as 
erroneous as is the contention that the 
bill could be applied to labor unions or 
any other organization other than a sub- 
versive one. 

Section 3, subsection 4, excludes any 
political party from within the defini- 
tion of “Communist-front organiza- 
tion.” 

The strange paradox of today is that 
those forces that are most loudly pro- 
claiming peace are the very ones who 
are working for war. The Communist 
world conspiracy is constantly putting 
out propaganda under the label of peace, 
while it plots universal class conflict, 
whether it be an insurrection in Prague 
or in Bogota. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the committee, Mr. Chairman, a re- 
cent issue of the official organ of infor- 
mation of the Cominform. It is called For 
a Lasting Peace, for a Peoples’ Democ- 
racy. This organ is the official thought 
control for those nations formerly inde- 
pendent and now caught in the Soviet 
police state net. It is printed in Bel- 
grade. It contains directions for the 
Governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Fin- 
land, Bulgaria, and Albania. It also con- 
tains directions for the Communist 





-Parties in other parts of the world— 
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Italy, France, India, United States, and 
so forth. It is central intelligence for 
the world Communist movement. Its 
headline is “For a lasting peace,” but 
every article in the sheet is filled with 
a driving hate and urgency to action 
against any force in the world that will 
oppose the Marxist-Leninist line, the 
new gospel for peace. 

This is the peace that the gentleman 
from New York talks about. The peace 
that comes when all forces of opposition 
to the Marxist-Leninist line are finally 
Silenced. The peace that follows the 
earthquake. The peace that broods on 
a battlefield strewn with the dead. When 
the gentleman from New York speaks of 
peace in these Halls of Congress, it is the 
echo of another voice that spoke from a 
balcony in Petrograd in 1917 that shouted 
out to the people that he, Lenin, had re- 
turned to Russia to bring them bread and 
power and peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the preamble of this bill 
is most important. It sets out clearly in 
legislative finding the web of the Com- 
munist world conspiracy. It throws the 
searchlight on a plot that seeks to hide 
from the light. 

Section 4 of the bill contains the most 
powerful provisions. It provides heavy 
penalties for any person who seeks to set 
up in this country a totalitarian dictator- 
ship under the control of a foreign gov- 
ernment. It cuts the nerves of the inter- 
national body so that the limb that lies 
in the United States is separated from the 
brain that lies in Moscow. The leaders 
of our country for the past 10 years 
should have known of the world ambi- 
tions of the Bolsheviks. In 1938 Stalin 
wrote publicly to Ivanov in Russia, quot- 
ing the words of Lenin with approval, as 
follows: 

We live not only in a state but in a sys- 
tem of states, and the existence of the Soviet 
Republics next to a number of imperialist 
states for a long time is unthinkable. In 
the end either the one or the other will have 
the better of it. Until that end comes, a 
series of most terrible conflicts between the 


Soviet Republics and the bourgeois states is 
inevitable. 


The constitution and rules of the 
Communist International as published 
by the Workers Library provide: 

The ultimate aim of the Communist In- 
ternational is to replace world capitalist 
economy by a world system of communism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat pre- 
supposes the existence in every country of a 
compact Communist Party hardened in the 
struggle, disciplined, centralized. 


The Soviet blueprint for world control 
has not remained a theory. But the 
strange phenomena of our time is that 
independent states have fallen, not by 
invasion from without but by interna- 
tional conspiracy from within. And 
when these nations have fallen, Com- 
munist archangels move in to take charge 
of the government. 

Into Yugoslavia went Tito who had 
served in the Red Army from 1917 to 
1921. Into Czechoslovakia went Gott- 
wald who had been trained in Moscow 
from 1938 to 1945. Into Poland went 
Bierut who moved in with the Russian 
Army. Into Bulgaria went Georgi Di- 
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mitrov, general secretary of the Com- 
munist International in Russia until 1943 
and a Soviet citizen until 1945. Into Ru- 
mania went Anna Pauker, a Soviet citi- 
zen from 1930 until the end of the late 
war. And similarly other archangels are 
waiting to take over power in other coun- 
tries. Togliatti, a member of the Com- 
intern in Moscow, did not come to Italy 
until 1944; in France, Thorez, was Mos- 
cow trained until 1944. 

And thus the world conspiracy extends 
itself. It must have direction, it must 
have brains, it must have central control, 
it is international and it must have world 
direction, and that direction is in the 
hands of the new materialist god who 
blows golden rings from his pipe toward 
the sun from a window in the Kremlin. 

The President is quoted in the morn- 
ing papers as being against the outlawing 
of the Communist Party. This bill does 
not outlaw the Communist Party as an 
American political party. The Commu- 
nist Party is not part of the body politic 
of the United States. It is a secret or- 
ganization that seeks to gain power and 
subject our country to foreign direction, 
not by political methods, not by free elec- 
tions, nor by open debates or a recogni- 
tion of the majority rule and the protec- 
tion of minority rights, but in every in- 
stance where it has gained power it has 
done so by rigged elections or by coup 
d’etat, secret orders, a suppression of the 
majority voice and the annihilation of 
minorities. This bill makes it possible 
for the Communist Party to become a 
political party. It cuts off its foreign 
control and if it is to have a political 
policy, that policy must be formulated in 
the United States. The bill brings the 
Communists from underground where 
the people can see them. It puts labels 
on their propaganda so that the people 
know what itis. Every American politi- 
cal party operates above ground. It is 
labeled, and what is most important, it is 
directed and controlled by Americans in 
America. If the American section of 
the Communist conspiracy is cut off from 
foreign control and forced to come above 
ground, it will wither and die, not by vir- 
tue of any provision in this bill but by 
virtue of the oxygen in the air of free 
America where tyranny does not thrive. 

During the past few days hundreds of 
individuals have called on the offices of 
Congressmen with a message of confu- 
sion and distortion to oppose the bill. 
Some of these individuals are undoubt- 
edly sitting in the galleries. But, gen- 
tlemen, beyond the opponents in the gal- 
leries are the 140,000,000 people in the 
United States whose liberties we are 
sworn to protect. If the precious lib- 
erties of our people should ever be lost, it 
will be by conspiracy from within. A 
limb of the conspiracy that has caused 
the fall of other countries in the world 
lies in the United States. This measure 
is a sword that separates that limb from 
the brain that lies abroad. This country 
could fall from an internal attack but 
it will never fall from an assault from 
without though all the powers of hell 
are hurled against it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. McDoweELL]. 
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Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
ferring to the suggestion I made a while 
ago that a lot of the letters coming in 
here about this bill were phony, here 
is a letter from the Episcopal League for 
Social Action, 412 West Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich., Tashmoo 5-5010. 
In the short time we have been in pos- 
session of this letter we have checked 
seven of the long list of names on the 
left-hand side of the page, and the 
check reveals 15 full pages of fellow- 
traveling Communist-front activity. 
This is an almost perfect example of 
bg is in here opposing the Mundt 

il, 

Mr. Chairman, the letter to which I 
have referred and the committee reports 
on some of those listed as the officers of 
this organization are as follows: 


Tue EpiscopaL LEAGUE 
For SOCIAL ACTION, 
Detroit, Mich., May 12, 1948. 
The Honorable ANTON J. JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JoHNsON: In behalf of the 
constituency of this Episcopal church or- 
ganization, I wish to express our complete 
opposition to the Mundt-Nixon bill (H. R. 
5852). We agree with sundry other patri- 
otic and religious groups, that the passage of 
such an undemocratic measure would strike 
at the very heart of our historic democratic 
freedom, 

As church people, we can see how such a@ 
measure can seriously jeopardize the funda- 
mental right of freedom of the pulpit and 
you can be assured that church men and 
women of all denominations will defend that 
right to the death. 

No man can serve two masters. In this 
day and age, in America, this seems to say 
that no man can serve God Almighty and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities concurrently. 

Trusting that you will do all in your power 
to defeat this bill, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. WM. B. Sporrorp, Jr., , 
Executive Secretary. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE CoM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 
States House oF REPRESENTATIVES 

May 14, 1948. 

For: Hon. ANTON J. JOHNSON. 

Subject: Episcopal League for Social Action; 
president, Edward L. Parsons; vice presi- 
dents, Walter Russell Bowie, J. Howard 
Melish, Mrs. Mary Simkhovitch, Vida D. 
Scudder, Mary Van Kleeck; and, execu- 
tive secretary, William B. Spofford, Jr. 

No reference is found in files, records, or 
publications of the committee to the Episco- 
pal League for Social Action, but the follow- 
ing record is found on its officers: 


EDWARD L, PARSONS 


A folder issued by the American Commit- 
tee To Save Refugees, and its bulletin, Spot 
News, page 1, shows that Edward L, Parsons 
was a sponsor of that organization which 
has been cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties (see committee report, March 29, 1944). 

Edward L. Parsons was also a sponsor of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, according to an official letterhead 
of the organization, dated September 11, 1941, 
and the program of the group’s fifth nation- 
al conference, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 29-30, 1941. The Daily Worker, Octo- 
ber 28, 1940, page 3, listed him as a signer of 
the Statement for American People, endors- 
ing the campaign for American citizenship 
and citizenship rights under the sponsorship 
of the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, The Special Committee on 
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Un-American Activities cited this organiza- 
tion as a Communist-dominated front in two 
committee reports, dated June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944, respectively. 

A letterhead of the National Emergency 
Conference, dated May 19, 1939, reveals that 
Edward L. Parsons was a sponsor of the con- 
ference which has been cited as a Communist 
front in Report No. 1311 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, issued 
March 29, 1944, 

Edward L. Parsons has been affiliated with 
the Joint Anti-Pascist Refugee Committee as 
@ national sponsor of the organization’s 
Spanish Refugee Appeal (letterhead, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946); as a supporter of the Spanish 
Refugee Appeal (People’s World, November 
5, 1947, p. 3); as chairman of the JARFC’s 
reception for Dr. Edward K. Barsky (People’s 
World, March 1, 1948, p. 5); and as a member 
of the organization’s national reception com- 
mittee for Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie (invita- 
tion to dinner, New York City, March 31, 
1948). 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
was first cited as a Communist-front organi- 
gation by the Special Committee on Un- 
Américan Activities in the March 29, 1944, 
report of the committee. Dr. Barsky, its 
chairman, and all members of its executive 
board have been cited for contempt of Con- 
gress, and convicted, because of their refusal 
to testify to certain questions and to produce 
records as subpenaed by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1946. And the 
JAFRC was included in the list of subversive 
organizations compiled by Attorney General 
Clark and released on December 4, 1947, by 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 

The Daily Worker, March 5, 1946, showed 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons as a sponsor of the 
Win-the-Peace Conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 5-7, 1946. At this confer- 
ence the National Committee To Win the 
Peace was formed—an organization termed 
subversive by Attorney General Clark. (See 
press release of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, December 4, 1947.) 

Edward L. Parsons has shown his support 
of Communist causes in the following in- 
stances: He signed a statement to the Presi- 
dent of the United States defending the Com- 
munist Party (Daily Worker, March 5, 1941, 
p. 2); he issued a statement in support of the 
U. S. S. R., which was printed in Soviet 
Russia Today, October 1941, page 30; he was 
writer of a letter which appeared in Soviet 
Russia Today, June 1947, page 3; and he 
was a sponsor of the National Free Browder 
Congress as shown in the Daily Worker, 
March 6, 1942, page 1. Soviet Russia Today, 
was cited as a Communist-front periodical in 
two reports of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities (June 25, 1942, and March 
29, 1944); and the National Free Browder 
Congress was one of the organizations urg- 
ing the release from prison of Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the Communist Party 
(cited as a Communist front in Report No. 
1311, Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, March 29, 1944). 

In 1937-38 many so-called relief organiza- 
tions were formed in support of the Spanish 
Loyalist cause. Of these organizations, cited 
as Communist fronts in Report No. 1311 of 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, we find Edward L. Parsons affiliated 
with the following: He was a member of the 
committee of the medical bureau, American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy (letterhead, 
November 18, 1936); and a member of the 
Committee of the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy (letterhead, February 21, 
1938). He was a signer of a letter to the 
President sponsored by American Friends of 
Spanish Democrcy (Daily Worker, February 
16, 1938, p. 2), a letter urging the Catholic 
Church to influence Franco (issued by the or- 
ganization and appearing in the Daily 
Worker, March 22, 1938, p. 2), and of the or- 
ganizations’ petition to lift the arms embargo 
(Daily Worker, April 8, 1938, p.4). He was a 
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national sponsor of the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy (letterhead July 6, 1938), as well 
as a sponsor of the Spanish Refugee Relief 
Campaign (leaflet, Children in Concentration 
Camps, back cover). The booklet, These 
Americans Say, page 5, issued by the Coordi- 
nating Committee To Lift the Embargo con- 
tains a statement by Edward L. Parsons in 
support of the lifting of the embargo against 
loyalist Spain. 

Edward L. Parsons’ name is shown in a 
leaflet, attached to.an undated letterhead of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties as a signer of a message to the 
House of Representatives which the organi- 
zation issued in support of one of its policies. 
He is also listed in the Daily Worker, March 
18, 1945, page 3, as a signer of the federation’s 
statement hailing the War Department’s or- 
der on commissions for Communists. The 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties has been cited as a Comnrunist-front 
organization by both the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (committee re- 
ports of June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944) 
and by Attorney General Francis Biddle 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7446). 

His signature also appeared on the list of 
signers of an open letter to the American 
people which was sponsared by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, ac~- 
cording to the account in the New York 
Times, May 18, 1943, page 17C. The National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship has 
been cited as a Communist front by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
(Report of March 29, 1944) and as a sub- 
versive organization by Attorney General 
Clark (press release of United States Civil 
Service Commission, December 4, 1947). 

DR. W. RUSSELL BOWIE 

In a booklet entitled “Six Hundred Prom- 
inent Americans,” W. Russell Bowie is listed 
as one of those who signed an open letter of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties; he signed a news release of the 
same organization dated December 26, 1941; 
identified as being associated with the Union 
Theological Seminary, the Reverend W. Rus- 
sell Bowie signed an open letter of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties, denouncing United States Attorney 
General Biddle’s charges against Harry 
Bridges and the Communist Party (see 
Daily Worker, July 19, 1942, p. 4; and Peo- 
ple’s World, July 15, 1942, p. 2). He signed 
a statement of the organization hailing the 
War Department’s order on commissions for 
Communists, according to the Daily Worker 
of March 18, 1945 (p. 2); he was identified 
as being associated with the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City, in this last 
source, 

The National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties has been cited in two re- 
ports of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities. (Rept. No. 2277 of June 
25, 1942, and No. 1311 of March 29, 1944). 
Former Attorney General Biddle found that 
it was “part of what Lenin called the solar 
system of organizations, ostensibly having 
no connection with the Communist Party, 
by which Communists attempt to create 
sympathizers and supporters of their pro- 
gram * * *” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 24, 1942, p. 7446), it was also in- - 
cluded on a list of “subversive” organizations 
prepared by Attorney General Clark and fur- 
nished for use of the Loyalty Review Board. 
(Released to the press by the United States 
Civil Service Commission December 5, 1947.) 

W. Russell Bowie was listed ina printed 
program of the Fifth National Conference of 
the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 29-30, 1941, as one of the sponsors of 
that organization. The American Commit- 
tee for the Protection of Foreign Born has 
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been cited by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Report 2277 of June 
25, 1942, and in Report 1311 of March 29, 
1944. In the latter report the organization 
was cited as “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States” (p. 155). 

According to the Communist publication, 
the Daily Worker of February 23, 1938 (p. 2), 
W. Russell Bowie signed a letter of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy, cited 
in three reports of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. (Report 1476 
of January 3, 1940; Report 2277 of June 25, 
1942; Report 1311 of March 29, 1944.) At- 
torney General Francis Biddle found that 
the league “* * * was designed to con- 
ceal Communist control, in accordance with 
the new tactics of the Communist Interna- 
tional” having been established in 1937 as 
successor to the American League Against 
War and Fascism. (See CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7455.) 

W. Russell Bowie signed a telegram to 
President Roosevelt and Attorney General 
Jackson in behalf of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, defendants, 
sponsored by the New York Conference for 
Inalienable Rights, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of September 17, 1940, page 1. The 
New York Conference for Inalienable Rights 
was cited by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Report 1311 of March 
29, 1944. 

In a booklet entitled, “These Americans 
Say:” (p. 9), W. Russell Bowie is listed as 
a representative individual who endorsed 
the Coordinating Committee to Lift the 
Embargo, cited in Report No. 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, dated March 29, 1944. 

W. Russell Bowie signed an open letter 
which was sponsored by the National Emer- 
gency Conference fox Democratic Rights, as 
shown in the Daily Worker of May 13, 1940 
(pp. 1, 5). The National Emergency Con- 
ference for Democratic Rights has been cited 
in Report No. 1311 of the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

According to the Daily Worker of July 
19, 1942 (p. 4), W. Russell Bowie was one 
of those who signed the Open Letter on 
Harry Bridges, cited by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in Report No. 
1311, of March 29, 1944. 

Both the September 28, 1937, and October 
5, 1937, issues of New Masses, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Communist Party, list Rus- 
sell Bowie (with no middle initial shown), 
as one of the sponsors of the North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in two separate reports (January 3, 
1940, and March 29, 1944), has cited the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Dem- 
ocracy. 

The Daily Worker of July 25, 1940 (p. 2, 
c. 3) revealed that W. Russell Bowie was 
one of those who signed an open letter of 
the American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom. The letter contained 
a five-point program to aid refugees and 
was sent to the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State. The American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom has 
been cited in Report No. 1311 of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, dated 
March 29, 1944. 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 


In a pamphlet entitled, ‘“Youngville, 
U. S. A.,” (p. 64), Mary K. Simkhovitch is 
listed as a member of the National Advisory 
Board of the American Youth Congress. 
The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities has cited the American Youth 
Congress in two of its reports—one dated 
June 25, 1942, and the other dated March 
29, 1944. Former Attorney General Francis 
Biddle cited the Congress as a front organ- 
ization of the Communist Party (in re Harry 
Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10); he found that 
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the Congress was organized in 1934 and 
since its inception has been controlled by 
Communists and manipulated by them to 
influence the thought of American youth 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 
7456). Attorney General Clark included 
the organization on his list of subversive 
groups furnished for use of the Loyalty Re- 
view Board. (Press release of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, dated December 5, 1947.) 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Consumers National Fed- 
eration in Report No. 1311 of March 29, 
1944; according to a pamphlet entitled, “‘The 
People vs. H. C. L.” dated December 1937 
(p. 3), Mary K. Simkhovitch is shown as one 
of the sponsors of the organization. 

Mary K. Simkhovich has contributed to the 
publication, Soviet Russia Today (see March 
1942 issue, p. 11), which has been cited as 
the “mouthpiece of the Communist Party” 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report dated June 25, 1942. 
It was also cited in the special committee’s 
report of March 29, 1944. 

Mary Simkhovitch (with no middle initial 
shown) is listed as a member of the general 
committee of the Greater New York Emer- 
gency Conference on Inalienable Rights, in 
a printed program of the conference which 
was held February 12, 1940. (See fifth para- 
graph of this memorandum concerning W. 
Russell Bowie.) 

The Daily Worker of January 21, 1938 (p. 2) 
lists Mary K. Simkhovitch as one of the 
sponsors, as well as a member of the advisory 
board of the Decendants of the American 
Revolution; the Daily Worker of February 
13, 1939 (p. 2) lists Mary Kingsbury Simkho- 
vitch as a member of the organization; a 
pamphlet entitled “Descendants of the Amer- 
ican Revolution” (back page), lists Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch as a member of the 
advisory board of that organization. 

In Report No. 2277 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities we find 
that the Decendants of the American Revo- 
lution is as Communist-front organization 
set up as a radical imitation of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. “The de- 
cendants have uniformly adhered to the line 
of the Communist Party” (p. 18). 

Mary K. Simkhovitch’s affiliation with the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship is shown as follows: She signed an open 
letter to the American people, sponsored by 
the council, according to the New York 
Times of May 18, 1943, page 17 C; she signed 
an open letter to the mayor of Stalingrad, 
sponsored by the national council, as shown 
in Soviet Russia Today, June 1943, page 21; 
she was listed as a sponsor and a member 
of the committee of women of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, ac- 
cording to the Call to a Conference on 
Women of the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 
in the Post-War World, November 18, 1944, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
She signed greetings to the women of the 
Soviet Union, under the sponsorship of the 
national council, according to the Daily 
Worker of March 9, 1948 (p. 5). 

In a report of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities dated March 29, 
1944, we find that “in recent months the 
Communist Party’s principal front for all 
things Russian has been known as the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship.” The organization was also cited as 
subversive on a list furnished by Attorney 
General Clark for use of the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission December 5, 
1947. Richard Morford, director of the or- 
ganization, was cited for contempt on August 
2, 1946, by Congress for refusal to testify 
and produce records, (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of that date.) 

Mary Simkhovitch is shown on a letter- 
head dated July 6, 1938, as a member of the 
Social Workers Committee of the Medical 
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Bureau and North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy. She is listed as a 
sponsor of the organization in the May 18, 
1937, issue of New Masses, page 25. (See 
par. 9 concerning W. Russell Bowie in this 
memorandum.) 

Mary K. Simkhovitch is listed as a sponsor 
of Social Work Today, in the December 1937 
issue, page 2; the June-July 1940 issue of the 
same publication (p. 2) lists her as co- 
operator-sponsor. The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities has cited Social 
Work Today as a Communist-front publica- 
tion in its Report No. 1311 of March 29, 1944, 

In the booklet, These Americans Say, 
(p. 10) published by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee To Lift the Embargo, Mary K. Simk- 
hovitch is listed as a representative indi- 
vidua! endorsing the coordinating commit- 
tee. (See report on W. Russell Bowie for 
citation on this organization.) 


WILLIAM B. SPOFFORD, JR. 


In a pamphlet entitled “Seeing Is Believ- 
ing,” dated 1947 (on the back cover’) the 
name of W. B. Spofford, Jr. appears as a 
member of the Council on African Affairs, 
Inc., cited by Attorney General Clark as sub- 
versive and included on a list furnished for 
use of the loyalty review board. (Released to 
the press by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion December 5, 1947.) 

A mimeograph list issued by the Congress 
on Civil Rights, held in Detroit, Mich., April 
27-28, 1946, shows the name of Rev. William 
Spofford, Jr., as a member of the resolutions 
committee. The Daily Worker of February 
28, 1947 (p. 2) lists the Reverend William 
Spofford (with no middle initial shown) as 
one of those who signed a statement in de- 
fense of Gerhart Eisler, under the auspices 
of the Civil Rights Congress. 

The Civil Rights Congress was “founded at 
a conference held in Detroit on April 27-28, 
1946, effectuating the merger of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties.” 
The foregoing was quoted from a report on 
the Civil Rights Congress by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated November 
17, 1947, in which the committee concluded 
that “the Civil Rights Congress is an organ- 
ization dedicated not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties, but specifically to the defense 
of individual Communists and the Commu- 
nist Party, that the organization is controlled 
by individuals who are either members of 
the Communist Party or openly loyal to it, 
and that in carrying out its defense aims, 
the organization has at the same time en- 
gaged in a campaign of vilification against 
the American Government” (p. 19). 

The Civil Rights Congress and its affiliated 
organizations was cited as subversive by 
Attorney General Clark and included on his 
list prepared for use of the loyalty review 
board and released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission December 
5, 1947. 

The Worker (the Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker for November 9, 1947 (p. 8, 
c. 3)), revealed that Rev. William Spofford of 
Middleton, editor of The Witness, was one of 
those who cooperated with the Communist 
Party in the civil-rights campaign, by signing 
a statement sponsored by the American Vet- 
erans Committee, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, the Civil Rights Congress, and 
others. 

On letterheads of March 29, 1939, and Sep- 
tember 11, 1939, of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, the Reverend William 
B. Spofford is listed as a member of the execu- 
tive board of that organization. (See para- 
graph 4 of this memorandum concerning W. 
Russell Bowie.) 

(NoTe.—Various references appear in the 
files concerning a William B. Spofford; how- 
ever, we have only used those whom we can 
identify as being the Reverend William B. 
Spofford, Jr., about whom you inquired.) 
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REV. WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 


The records, files, and publications of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities reveal 
the following information concerning the 
Reverend William Howard Melish: 

William Howard Melish was a national 
sponsor of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, ac- 
cording to a letterhead of that organization 
dated February 26, 1946. The Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee was cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in the report of 
March 29, 1944. The officers and members of 
the executive board of this organization were 
cited by Congress for contempt for refusing 
to produce records for the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. All were tried and con- 
victed of the charge on June 27, 1947. (Wash- 
ington Star, June 28, 1947, pp. 1 and 6, and the 
Washington Post, June 28, 1948, pp. 1 and 6), 

The Daily Worker of March 15, 1947, page 
5, reveals that William Howard Melish was 
one of the signers of a statement in protest 
of a ban on the Communist Party. 

A letterhead of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, dated February 
8, 1946, lists the name of Rev. William How- 
ard Melish as vice chairman, religious com- 
mittee, affiliated with the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. Rich- 
ard Morford, the director of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, was 
cited by Congress for contempt on August 2, 
1946, for his refusal to produce records and 
testify before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and the organization itself 
was cited as a Communist front by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities in 
the report of March 29, 1944. 

William Howard Melish is shown as one of 
the signers of an open letter sponsored by 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (p. 26 of a booklet, 600 Prominent 
Americans). This organization was cited as 
a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in reports of 
June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle described the organi- 
zation as: “Part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly hav- 
Ing no connections with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to 
create sympathizers and supporters of their 
program. * * * The defense of Commu- 
nist leaders such as Sam Darcy and Robert 
Wood, party secretaries for Pennsylvania and 
Oklahoma, have been major efforts of the 
federation.” (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7458.) 

Rev. William H. Melish was one of the sign- 
ers of a statement released by the American 
Youth for Democracy, which condemned the 
revocation of the charter of the Queens Col- 
lege Chapter of the organization (Daily Work- 
er of April 22, 1947, p. 4). The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited this 
organization as a Communist front in the 
report of March 29, 1944, and the following is 
quoted from report 271, April 17, 1947, of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities: “The 
committee calls upon the governors or legis- 
latures of the various States as well as the 
administrative heads of the various colleges 
and universities to thoroughly expose the 
Communist connections of the American 
Youth fur Democracy as well as the inimical 
objectives of the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica.” (See report 271, April 17, 1947, Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, p. 18.) 

Rev. William Howard Melish, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been affiliated with the Civil Rights 
Congress as one of the signers of a statement 
sponsored by that organization defending the 
Communist Party (Washington Post May 20, 
1947, p. 15). In a report by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities on the Civil 
Rights Congress dated November 17, 1947, it 
was stated that: “The Civil Rights Congress 
has received the support of numerous Com- 
munist front organizations and has coopers 
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ated with such organizations on frequent oc- 
casions.” In a program listing of the con- 
ference of the Civil Rights Congress of New 
York, W. H. Melish was shown as vice presi- 
dent of the Congress. 

William Howard Melish was listed as a 
member of the board of trustees of the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science (Spring Cat- 
alog, April 14, 1947, and the Summer Catalog, 
July-August 1947, p. 2). The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in Report 
1311, March 29, 1944, cited this school as a 
Communist front. He was also shown as a 
member of the board of trustees of the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Sciences in its cata- 
log (September-December 1947, p. 1). The 
Worker, southern edition, of October 12, 
1947, page 9, lists Mr. Melish as a lecturer at 
the school. 

William Howard Melish was a signer of an 
open letter to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey on 
behalf of Morris U. Schappes, a self-admitted 
Communist, who was convicted of perjury in 
the State of New York. The letter was spon- 
sored by the Schappes Defense Committee, 
which was cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in its report of March 29, 1944. This in- 
formation was obtained from the New York 
Times of October 9, 1944, page 2. 

The name of Dr. William Howard Melish, 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
appears on a letterhead dated September 11, 
1941, on a list of committee members and 
sponsors of the Citizens’ Committee for 
Harry Bridges, cited as a Communist front 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Report No. 1311, March 29, 1944. 
He was also one of the signers of the Open 
Letter in Defense of Harry Bridges, cited as 
a Communist front in the same report of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. (See Daily Worker, July 19, 1942, p. 4.) 

William Howard Melish is shown as a con- 
tributor to the magazine Soviet Russia 
Today, according to the July 1046 issue, page 
23. In the letterhead, dated September 8, 
1947, he was listed as a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Soviet Russia Today. 
This publication was cited as a Communist 
front and also cited as a mouthpiece of the 
Communist Party by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in reports of June 
25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. 

In the September 26, 1944, issue of New 
Masses, page $2, William Howard Melish an- 
swered a query of the magazine, “What Presi- 
dential ticket are you supporting, and why?” 
Rev. William H. Melish was a contributor to 
the September 4, 1945, issue of New Masses, 
page 9; he contributed a book review to the 
January 28, 1947, issue, page 25; and spon- 
sored a plea for financial support of New 
Masses, according to a copy of that publica- 
tion dated April 8, 1947, page 9. New Masses 
was cited as a Communist periodical by the 
Special Committee on Un-American. Activi- 
ties and was termed a “Communist publica- 
tion” by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the report of June 12, 1947, page 
10. In addition, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle has called it a Communist periodi- 
cal. (See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7458.) 

According to the Worker, January 9, 1944, 
page 9, William H. Melish endorsed the Daily 
Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party. 

Rev. William Howard Melish wrote a letter 
on Yugoslavia in the Daily Worker (cited as 
Official organ of the Communist Party) on 
August 22, 1947, page 8, and the completion 
of the article in the August 23, 1947 (p. 8), 
edition. 

Rev. William Howard Melish wrote a letter 
in support of Yugoslavia. (New York Times, 
Sept. 22, 1947, p. 22.) 

Rev. William H. Melish spoke on Yugoslavia 
before the National Council of American-So- 
viet Friendship, United Committee of South 
Slavic Americans. (People’s World, Sept. 
17, 1947, p. 8.) The National Council of 
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American-Soviet Friendship was cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 29, 
1944, 

In the testimony of Walter S. Steele, deliv- 
ered before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities on July 21, 1947, under the heading 
“In the field of newspapers, magazines, and 
bulletins the Communists, Red fronts, and 
fellow travelers are well represented,” is 
found the following: “Reporter, a biweekly 
publication, is published by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
114 East Thirty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
The editor is William H. Melish” (pp. 33 and 
36). (See citation, p. 1.) 

The New York Times of April 2, 1948, pub- 
lished an article in which it was stated that 
“The outside activities of the Reverend Wil- 
liam Howard Melish, associate rector of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, * * * have been 
condemned by the church’s lay governing 
body in a letter sent to the parishioners 
March 15 last. * * * Specific objection 
was voiced to Mr. Melish’s chairmanship of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friandship and his sponsorship or active 
support of organizations with similar lean- 
ings. * * *” In an article in the April 
22, 1948, issue of the same publication, it was 
reported that “Backed by a congregational 
referendum, the vestrymen and wardens of 
Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church 
* * * issued a statement yesterday re- 
peating their contention that the outside 
activities of the Reverend William Howard 
Melish, assistant rector, constituted a threat 
to the continued progress of the church. 
The vestrymen’s statement was based on a 
tabulation of replies to a letter sent out on 
March 15 to 550 church members.” 


MARY VAN KLEECK 


New Masses, January 5, 1937, page 31, shows 
Mary Van Kleeck as a general committee 
member of the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, Medical Bureau, one of the so- 
called Spanish relief organizations cited as a 
Communist front in Report 1311 of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
March 29, 1944. 

She is a sponsor of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, according to a 
memorandum issued by the council March 
18, 1946. This organization has been cited as 
a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (report of March 
29, 1944), and as subversive by Attorney 
General Clark (press release of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission December 4, 1947). 
Mary Van Kleeck has also been a speaker on 
two occasions for the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, at a rally at St. 
Nicholas Arena November 9, 1947 (Daily 
Worker, November 3, 1947, p. 5), and at its 
meeting on Atomic Energy: Opportunity for 
International Cooperation. (The Worker, 
June 15, 1947, p. 10.) 

In 1935, Mary Van Kleeck signed the call 
to the National Congress for Unemployment 
and Social Insurance, according to Unem- 
ployment Insurance Review, volume 1, 1935, 
page 3. This congress was cited as a Com- 
munist-front gathering in the March 29, 1944, 
report of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Among the sponsors of 
this meeting were such well-known Com- 
munists as I. Amter, Max Bedacht, Herbert 
Benjamin, Harry Bridges, Earl Browder, Ben 
Davis, Jr., William Z. Foster, Ben Gold, and 
others. 

The Daily Worker, March 13, 1934, page 5, 
revealed that Mary Van Kleeck spoke with 
Earl Browder, of the Communist Party, at a 
meeting under the auspices of the New 
Masses and the John Reed Clubs. New 
Masses has been cited as a Communist peri- 
Odical by both the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and Attorney General Biddle 
(see Committee Reports of June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944; and CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7459). The John Reed 
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Clubs, named after one of the founders of 
the United States Communist Party, were 
cited as Communist-front organizations by 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report of March 29, 1944). 

According to the Daily Worker, April 28, 
1948, page 4, Mary Van Kleeck signed a peti- 
tion in defense of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee which has been cited as 
a Communist front by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities (Report of 
March 29, 1944) and as subversive by Attor- 
ney General Clark (press release of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Dec. 4, 1947). She also acted as a mem- 
ber of the national reception committee 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee at its dinner for Madame Irene Joliot- 
Curie (see Invitation to Dinner, New York 
City, March 31, 1948). 

Mary Van Kleeck was a speaker at the con- 
vention of the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, according to the Daily 
Worker, March 2, 1948, page 3. This is one 
of the unions in which the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities has found 
Communist leadership entrenched (see Re- 
port No. 1311, March 29, 1944, pp. 18-19). 

Letterheads of Soviet Russia Today, dated 
September 8, 1947, and September 30, 1947, 
show Mary Van Kleeck as a member of the 
advisory council of this Communist-front 
periodical (cited in Report 1311 of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities). 
The August 1947 issue of the magazine con- 
tains an article written by her (p. 7). 

Mary Van Kleeck sent greetings to the 
Soviet women under the auspices of the 
American Council on Soviet Relations, as 
revealed in the pamphlet Soviet Women to 
the Women of the World, page 32. This is 
still another organization cited as a Com- 
munist front in Report No. 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activie 
ties. 

The Communist Party organ, Daily Worker, 
has quoted Mary Van Vleeck as defending 
the Soviet Union (July 20, 1935, pp. 1 and 2); 
and the Communist, monthly organ of the 
party, contained a favorable review of one of 
her books, according to an account in the 
Daily Worker, July 6, 1936, page 5. 

An article, contributed by Mary Van 
Kleeck, appeared in the Comnfunist-front 
periodical, Woman Today, as reported in the 
Daily Worker of March 13, 1936, page 5. 
(Citation of periodical in Report 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties.) She also spoke at a meeting under 
the auspices of Woman Today, where Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, the prominent Commu- 
nist leader, was a speaker (see Daily Worker, 
May 12, 1937, p. 9). 


VIDA D. SCUDDER 


Seaman Scudder was listed as a gunner of 
the Abraham Lincoln Brigade by the Daily 
Worker of September 8, 1937, page 5. The 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade was cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944. 

Vida D. Scudder was a signer of a petition 
sponsored by the American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom accord- 
ing to a mimeographed sheet attached to a 
letterhead dated January 17, 1940. The 
American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom was cited by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
June 25, 1942 and on March 29, 1944, as a 
Communist front organization. 

The Daily Worker of November 23, 1939, 
page 3, listed Vida D. Scudder as a signer of a 
letter opposing alien registration sponsored 
by the American Committee for the Protec- 
tion of the Foreign Born. 

A letterhead of the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence, Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D. C., 
March 23, 1940, listed Vida D. Scudder as a 
sponsor of this conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
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A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born announcing 
the national conference of the organization 
listed Professor Vida D. Scudder as a spon- 
sor of that conference which was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1947. 
The American Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born was cited as a Commu- 
nist front organization by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, June 25, 
1942 and March 29, 1944. 

A folder of the Americar. Committee to 
Save Refugees listed Vida D. Scudder as a 
sponsor of that organization. A bulletin 
Spot News, page 1, listed Vida D. Scudder as 
a sponsor of the American Committee to Save 
Refugees. The American Committee to Save 
Refugees was cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, March 29, 1944. 

Professor Vida D. Scudder sent greetings to 
th: Soviet women according to a list spon- 
sored by the American Council on Soviet 
Relations which appeared in “Soviet Women 
to the Women of the World,” page 31. The 
American Council on Soviet Relations was 
cited as a Communist front organization by 
th: Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in Report 1311, March 29, 1944. 
Attorney General Francis Biddle cited the 
organization as being a Communist front. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, Sept. 24, 1942, 
p. 7459.) 

According to the Daily Worker of February 
16, 1938, page 2, Vida D. Scudder was a signer 
of a letter to the President sponsored by the 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy. 
The American Friends of Spanish Democracy 
was cited as a Communist front organization 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, March 29, 1944. 

Vida D. Scudder was an endorser of the 
conference of the American League Against 
War and Fascism according to the Daily 
Worker, March 4, 1937, page 2. The Ameri- 
can League Against War and Fascism was 
cited as a Communist-front organization by 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities January 3, 1940, and March 29, 
1944. Attorney General Francis Biddle cited 
this organization as being “a Communist- 
front organization” in re Harry Bridges, 
May 28, 1942, page 10. Attorney General 
Biddle also said that the American League 
Against War and Fascism was “established 
in the United States in an effort to create 
public sentiment on behalf of a foreign 
policy adapted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union.” (See CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Sept. 
24, 1942, p. 7454.) 

Vida D. Scudder was a signer of a state- 
ment on the international situation issued 
by the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy according to the New Masses, 
March 15, 1938, page 19. The American 
League for Peace and Democracy was cited 
as “a Communist-front” organization by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, January 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944. The American League for 
Peace and Democracy was established in 1937 
as successor to the American League Against 
War and Fascism. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle said “the American League for Peace 
and Democracy * * * was designed to 
conceal Communist control, in accordance 
with the new tactics of the Communist In- 
ternational.” (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7455.) Attorney General 
Biddle also said that the American League 
for Peace and Democracy was “established 
in the United States in an effort to create 
public sentiment on behalf of a foreign pol- 
icy adapted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union.” (See CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Sept. 
24, 1942, p. 7454.) 

Vida D. Scudder was listed as a member 
of the Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl 
Browder on a letterhead dated February 11, 
1942. The Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl 
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Browder was cited as “a Communist-front 
organization” by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, March 29, 1944, and 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle as “a 
Communist organization.” (See CoNncrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7458.) 
Vida Scudder was a signer of a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sponsored by the Citizens’ 
Committee to Free Earl Browder according to 
the Daily Worker of March 19, 1942, pages 1 
and 2. 

Vida D. Scudder was a signer of a state- 
ment in defense of Gerhart E'sler sponsored 
by the Civil Rights Congress, according to 
the Daily Worker of February 28, 1947, page 
2. 

Vida D. Scudder was a signer of a state- 
ment defending the Communist Party spon- 
sored by the Civil Rights Congress accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, May 20, 1947, 
page 13. In a report on the Civil Rights 
Congress issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, September 2, 1947, it 
was concluded: 

“From the facts cited above it should be 
clear that the Civil Rights Congress is an 
organization dedicated not to the broader 
issues of civil liberties, but specifically to the 
defense of individual Communists and the 
Communist Party, that the organization is 
controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it, and that in carrying out its de- 
fense aims, the organization has at the same 
time engaged in a campaign of vilification 
against the American Government” (p. 19). 

Prof. Vida D. Scudder was a sponsor and 
a member of the Committee of Women of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, according to a call to a confer- 
ence on women of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the United Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the postwar world, November 18, 1944, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. The 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship was cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, March 29, 1944, and as a subversive 
organization by Attorney General Clark. 

Vida Dutton Scudder was listed as a mem- 
ber of the League of American Writers in 
the Bulletin of the League of American 
Writers, page 7. Vida D. Scudder was a 
signer of a call to the fourth congress, League 
of American Writers, held June 6-8, 1941, in 
New York City, according to New Masses, 
April 22, 1941, page 25. Vida Scudder was 
listed as a member of the League of Ameri- 
can Writers in the Worker of September 22, 
1940, page 7. The League of American Wri- 
ters was cited by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, January 3, 1940, 
June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944, by At- 
torney General Biddle. (See CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7457.) 

Vida Scudder was a signer of an open letter 
sponsored by the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, according to a 
booklet, 600 Prominent Americans, page 29. 
Vida D. Scudder was a signer of a message 
to the House of Representatives sponsored 
by the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, according to a leaflet at- 
tached to an undated letterhead. Vida D. 
Scudder was a signer of an appeal on behalf 
of Darcy—a Communist—which was spon- 
sored by the same organization, according to 
the Daily Worker of December 19, 1940, page 
5. The National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties was cited by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, June 
25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. The organiza- 
tion was also cited by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7458.) 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK]. 
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Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The §state- 
ment has been made here about echoing 
the voice of somebody or other. The 
statement was made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. I listened to his speech 
attentively—it does remind me of a cer- 
tain voice—it reminds me of the voice 
of the Balillas. The Balillas were the 
Boy Scout organization of the Fascist 
Mussolini government. 

THE MUNDT BILL 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, in the 
short time that has elapsed since the 
Mundt bill was made available to Mem- 
bers of Congress, I have studied it care- 
fully, and I agree wholeheartedly with 
that minority of my colleagues who have 
pointed out on this floor that this meas- 
ure is not aimed at the American Com- 
munists alone. 

Let me make clear at the outset that I 
hold no brief for the Communist Party 
or its program, and if the actions of any 
members of the Communist Party or of 
any other group in this country can be 
shown in arcourt of law to constitute 
“a clear and present danger” to our free 
institutions, I should be the first to in- 
sist that decisive action be taken. There 
are already laws on our statute books for 
the preservation of the peace and for the 
punishment of treason. 

These laws, written in the framework 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
have protected the American system of 
government for more than 150 years. If 
a need exists for a tightening-up of these 
laws, let the need be presented in a 
straightforward way, and the legislation 
drawn up along constitutional lines to 
provide for more effective protective leg- 
islation and also give protection to all 
patrotic Americans, whatever their views 
on controversial subjects. 

The Mundt bill is not the answer. Far 
from destroying the Communist Party. 
it would tend to drive it underground into 
illegal channels, where it would be more 
difficult to keep track of its activities. 
But other persons and organizations— 
labor unions, political groups, associa- 
tions of minority racial and religious 
groups—would bear the brunt of this 
attack on civil liberties. 

To make a specific illustration, let us 
see what could happen to organized labor 
under the provisions of the Mundt bill. 

The Mundt bill gives large corporations 
and employers at least two powerful 
weapons with which to fight strikes: 

First. The power to arrest strike lead- 
ers both in the national and in the local 
unions and threaten them with fine and 
imprisonment under section 4. 

Second. Power to cause the union to be 
charged by the Attorney General as a 
Communist-front or Communist politi- 
cal organization, and to stand trial, not 
in the courts, but in an administrative 
hearing without a jury or the legal safe- 
guards of our courts, The Attorney Gen- 
eral need not initiate this action him- 
self, since a resolution of either House of 
Congress would compel him to investi- 
gate any union or organization. 


will the gentleman 
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The legal basis on which either of these 
charges would be based would be the sim- 
ilarity of the methods or objections of the 
person or organization to the methods 
and objections of the person or organi- 
zation to the methods and objectives of a 
vaguely defined world Communist move- 
ment. Some of these methods, defined in 
the Mundt bill, section 2, page 2 of the 
bill are: 

First, disruption of trade and com- 
merce; 

Second, inciting of economic, social, 
and racial strife and conflict; 

Third, dissemination of propaganda 
calculated to undermine established Gov- 
ernment and institutions; and 

Fourth, corrupting officials of the Gov- 
ernment and securing appointment of 
their agents and sympathizers to offices 
and positions in the Government. 

Labor unions and other groups operat- 
ing legitimately have been accused for 
years of just such tactics, and it is easy 
to see how, in a period of hysteria, legiti- 
mate trade-union activities could lead to 
conviction. 

As the CIO has pointed out in a state- 
ment by Nathan E. Cowan, CIO legisla- 
tive director, referring to the Mundt bill, 
and I quote: 

A labor union, engaged in a strike or other 
form of legitimate labor action to secure its 
normal objectives, might be branded, in the 
heat engendered by the dispute, as having 
either political objectives or goals consonant 
with those of some foreign political organ- 
ization, 

Such an administrative determination by 
an irresponsible occupant of the Office of 
Attorney General, could lead easily to the 
branding of the organization as subversive 
within the meaning of this bill. Such ac- 
tion could easily and quickly lead to the 
crippling of the union's activities and to the 
blacklisting of its members and Officers. 


The officers of the union would have 
three choices: 

First. They could admit the charge, 
thereby pleading guilty, register with 
the Attorney General, make their mem- 
bership lists public, and suffer the ex- 
communication reserved for Communist 


- political organizations. 


Second. They could refuse to submit 
to investigation and to open their books 
to a hostile Attorney General. They 
would then be cited for contempt, the 
union would be listed as a Communist 
political organization, and all the mem- 
bers would have to drop out or be liable 
for the penalties of the Mundt bill. 


COURTS BYPASSED 


Third. They could fight the charges, 
not in the courts, but under the admin- 
istrative procedure set up in the Mundt 
bill. Since the officers, records, and 
membership lists would be subpenaed by 
the Attorney General under the rules of 
this procedure, it would be impossible to 
conduct a strike once such an investiga- 
tion was under way. 

A hearing before the Attorney General 
under the Mundt bill would resemble in 
procedure the familiar hearings before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Aétivities. Since it would be adminis- 
trative, there would be no jury, and no 
requirement of the rules of evidence com- 
pulsory in every court. The case would 
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be investigated, prosecuted, and deter- 
mined by the same person or his repre- 
sentatives, and the rule of guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt, a fundamental of 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, would not 
apply. 

An appeal within 60 days by the or- 
ganization to the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia is allowed. 
Such a review would also be without ben- 
efit of a jury, and the organization 
would not be allowed to introduce addi- 
tional evidence into the record without 
court permission. 

Long before the 60 days had elapsed 
for the appeal, the strikers would be ef- 
fectively beaten. Such is the new due 
process of law. 

My colleagues may accuse me of let- 
ting my imagination run wild in present- 
ing this illustration. Let me point out 
what happened just 3 days ago. 


PHILIP MURRAY TARGET 


I want to quote here from an editorial 
entitled, “Speaking of Swashbuckling” 
which appeared in the early edition of 
the Washington Daily News, May 12, 
1948, in connection with a recent speech 
by Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
before the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers convention in Atlantic City: 

CIO president Philip Murray is on patri- 
otic ground, we think, when he issues what 
is described as a “blunt warning to Com- 
munistic elements” that his organization has 


no room for groups that oppose the European 
recovery plan. 

We’ve never doubted Mr. Murray’s personal 
dislike for communism. * * * 

Among other things, he charged that the 
free-enterprise system in this country had 
been replaced by a form of commercial con- 
spiracy, hijacking, and racketeering. 


Here Mr. Murray crosses the danger 


line. The News goes on: 

When Mr. Murray talks about the Ameri- 
can system being completely out of balance, 
he might possibly do well to give a little 
thought to his own sense of proportion. 
And, we wonder, does he ever pause to reflect 
that such recklessly overdrawn swashbuck- 
ling against the American system, by the 
head of a great American labor organization, 
lends comfort to communism and gives its 
propagandists just the sort of ammunition 
they want. 


Thus Philip Murray, outstanding and 
patriotic leader of one of the largest and 
most respectable labor groups in the Na- 
tion, is already singled out as one of the 
first prospective victims of the Mundt 
bill. While his patriotism and his dis- 
like of communism are not questioned, he 
is seen to lend comfort and aid to the 
Communist movement. For such an ac- 
cusation, under the loosely worded 
Mundt bill, Philip Murray would be liable 
to stand trial, and if convicted, could be 
fined, imprisoned, and threatened with 
loss of his American citizenship. 

The proponents of this measure say, 
“Oh, it is impossible for this to happen; 
organized labor will not be affected at 
all,” as was said in effect a few min- 
utes ago by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Karsten], I say it can 
happen because it has happened. As 
the late Al Smith used to say, “Let’s 
look at the record.” Let us look at the 
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record—the record of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee itself— 
the committee which is sponsoring this 
legislation before us. 

In 1944, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on 
CIO-PAC charged that organization 
with the very activities which that com- 
mittee declares in its Mundt bill to be 
illegal. 

Here is a side-by-side comparison of 
the Mundt bill defining Communist polit- 
ical organizations and prescribing pen- 
alties for certain prohibited acts, and 
the committee’s own statements on CIO- 
PAC in its 1944 report: 


How THE MunoptT Bit CouLp BE USED AGAINST 
CIO-PAC 


Section 3. “Defini- UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
tions’—lists charac- TIES COMMITTEE RE- 
teristics of Commu- PORT, 1944, ON CIO- 
nist organizations, PAC 
among them: 

(1) The extent to 
which its views and 
policies are the same 
as those of such for- 
eign organization or 
foreign government. 


In other words, the 
political views and 
philosophy of the 
Communist Party 
and of the CIO Polit- 
ical Action Commit- 
tee coincide in every 
detail (p. 5). 

We find that im- 
mediately prior to 
the setting up of the 
CIO Political Action 
Committee the lead- 
ers of the Commu- 
nist Party were agi- 
tating for the estab- 
lishment of just such 
an agency (p. 3). 

A majority (21) of 
the international 
unions affiliated with 
the CIO have an en- 
trenched Communist 
leadership (p. 4). 

Sidney Hillman 
announced * * * 
that he would refuse 
to submit the books 
or records of the 
CIO Political Action 
Committee to Mr. 
Martin Dies for in- 
vestigation (p. 1). 


(2) The identity of 
the persons who are 
active in its manage- 
ment, direction, or 
supervision, whether 
or not holding office. 

(3) The extent to 
which it fails to dis- 
close its member- 
a: + ee ae 
records other than 
membership lists. 


SECTION 4. CERTAIN 
PROHIBITED ACTS 
It shall be unlaw- 

ful for any person (1) 

to attempt in any 

manner to establish 
in the United States 

@ totalitarian dicta- 

torship * * * (4) 

to facilitate or aid in 

bringing about the 
establishment in the 


We believe, how- 
ever, that these 34 
cases, by themselves 
establish the fact 
that the CIO Politi- 
cal Action Commit- 
tee represents in its 
main outlines a sub- 
versive Communist 
campaign to subvert 


United Statesofsuch the Congress of the 
a totalitarian dicta- United States to its 
torship. totalitarian program 


(p. 7). 


Here you have a specific example of 
what the effects of this proposal, should 
it become law, would be on a labor or- 
ganization. I ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KersTEn] and the other 
proponents of this measure who have 
spoken this afternoon, to deny that were 
this Mundt bill the law in 1944, that 
Philip Murray, the late Sidney Hillman, 
and the CIO-PAC would not have faced 
every penalty described in the bill. 

Nor would Philip Murray be the only 
victim. The leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, the railroad 
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brotherhoods, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, and many others would be 
subject to prosecution and penalty. 

A member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities stated in the hear- 
ings of February 1942 that Mr. A. F. 
Whitney of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen was, and I quote, “tied up with 
Earl Browder as president of an organi- 
zation having a Communist front.” Had 
the Mundt bill been a law in the spring 
of 1946 at the time of the railroad strike, 
Mr. Whitney’s fate is clear. 

A “friendly” witness at the committee’s 
hearings last July 1947 charged 40 major 
unions with being Communist fronts, in- 
cluding steelworkers, AFL hod carriers, 
rubber workers, and textile workers. On 
behalf of the committee, the chairman 
said: 

In my 8 years with the committee I have 
never seen a more complete and more docu- 
mented statement on this subject. * * * 
You are to be congratulated. For all of 
us, I just want to thank you very much. 


Run down the list of unions since 
charged by the Un-American Activities 
Committee with being Communist-front, 
Communist-dominated, or Communist- 
utilized. They cover the whole range of 
organized labor in the United States— 
the A. F. of L., CIO, and railroad brother- 
hoods—farm-equipment workers, auto 
workers, packinghouse workers, tobacco 
workers, electrical workers, transport 
workers, maritime workers, Hollywood 
studio workers, die-casters, woodwork- 
ers, smelter and mine workers. 

Now it becomes plain what the au- 
thors of the Mundt bill had in mind when 
they made facilitating the setting up of 
a totalitarian dictatorship a crime and 
when they made similarity of views a 
test of Communist political organization. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is the corner- 
stone and the Mundt bill the capstone of 
the proposed policy to break the back of 
the labor movement. 

And what I have shown could happen 
to organized labor could also happen 
to many other groups. 

Soon it may be considered subversive 
to Oppose universal military training or 
to support a Jewish state in Palestine or 
world disarmament. There is no limit to 
the number of the victims of this meas- 
ure, and in their names I call upon my 
colleagues to join me in voting down the 
Mundt bill, which represents a wholesale 
repudiation of the Constitution of the 
United States and its Bill of Rights. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman state that 
it is possible under the furthest stretch 
of the imagination that any American 
labor organization would be guilty of sub- 
jecting this country to the domination 
of a foreign power? Does the gentleman 
think that it is possible that a labor or- 
ganization would be guilty of subjecting 
this country to the domination of a for- 
eign power? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I say it is possible to 
use the provisions within this measure, 
if it becomes law, to destroy the labor 
movement of America; and I say hefe 
that it is my firm conviction that this 
measure which we have before us today, 
the Mundt bill, through its negative 
course of action, will help us lose rather 
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than help us maintain that which we all 
want to preserve, a society of free men 
and women, living together under a 
democratic, constitutional, free govern- 
ment, under God. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin read sections 2, 3, 
and 8 together and then he will have to 
agree that this does involve labor organi- 
zations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
time, due to the lateness of the hour, to 
discuss the provisions of the bill. I 
should like to state that when the bill 
comes before the House to be read under 
the 5-minute rule on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of next week I shall be glad 
to answer the objections that have been - 
raised today and that may be raised 
then to the bill. 

I do want to say, however, as this 
debate is concluded that I think that 
the necessity for this legislation has 
been clearly established by the very 
statements made by the opposition to 
the measure on the floor. Member 
after Member has expressed the fear 
that this bill strikes at all progressive 
organizations, that it would prohibit 
strikes, smash labor unions, and destroy 
all liberal groups. 

That is exactly the trouble in the 
country today. There is too much loose 
talk and confusion on the Communist 
issue. By passing this bill the Congress 
of the United States will go on record 
as to just what is subversive about com- 


.munism in the United States; not that 


the economic and social theories of com- 
munism are in themselves subversive 
because they happen to be different from 
those we believe in but that the Com- 
munist movement in the United States 
is under the control of a foreign Com- 
munist dictatorship which seeks to de- 
stroy our Government by any means 
possible. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, will 
clear the air; it will allow the country to 
see what the really subversive aspects of 
the Communist movement are, and it will 
once and for all spike many of the loose 
charges about organizations being Com- 
munist fronts because they may happen 
to advocate some of the same policies 
which the Communists support. If you 
will read the definitions carefully and 
fairly, you will find that no organization 
is required to register as a Communist 
organization unless it is established that 
it is under the control of a foreign Com- 
munist government or is controlled by an 
organization which is under the control 
of a foreign Communist government. In 
other words foreign control, directly or 
indirectly, is the only legitimate basis 
upon which Communists can or should 
be classified as subversive and that is 
exactly what this bill does. 

I trust that when the bill comes up for 
amendment on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week the Members of the House 
will be able to be on the floor to consider 
the amendments which may be offered 
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and the specific provisions of the bill 
very carefully, and that when the vote 
is taken there will be an overwhelming 
majority in favor of this bill. Not be- 
cause the bill happens to be against com- 
munism and this is a political year— 
I am not going to ask any Member of the 
House to vote for the bill on that basis— 
but because there is need for legislation 
in this country to control Communist 
activities, because any such legislation 
which is enacted must be in the best 
American constitutional tradition and 
because any legislation which is adopted 
must be effective in controlling the evil 
against which it is directed. 

I believe that if the Membcrs of the 
House will measure this bill against those 
standards they will become convinced 
that the legislation measures up to those 
standards. It is only on that basis that 
I ask the Members of the House to sup- 
port the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If any section 
of this bill is now read, then pursuant to 
agreement the Committee rises, does 
that preclude Members from offering 
amendments to that section when the 
Committee resumes its deliberations on 
this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The general cus- 
tom, may the Chair say to the genile- 
man, is to read the first section. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I :valize that. 
I am inquiring as to amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Commit- 
tee rises. Amendments will be in order 
to the first section. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. To the first 
section when the Committee resumes its 
deliberations? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 

SecTIon 1, This act may be cited as the 

“Subversive Activities Control Act, 1948.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, WapswortH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat un-Amer- 
ican activities by requiring the registra- 
tion of Communist-front organizations, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD BILL 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. Rocers] may extend her remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there-objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the recently reported veterans’ 
homestead bill which is an amendment 
to the GI bill of rights is an aid to the 
veteran on the farm as well as the city 
dweller. I want to particularly stress 
the fact that veterans living on farms 
or in farming communities have distinct 
advantages under my bill. 

A farm veteran can belong to a home- 
stead association and have the same 
rights, benefits, and privileges as a vet- 
eran who lives in the city. In addition, 
special attention is given to him by chan- 
neling funds through the Federal land 
banks; and the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration—$100,000,000 per year for 5 
yeafs is allocated by the bill to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to provide farm- 
loan financing. 

Such loans of course apply to both the 
farm and buildings thereon. Funds for 
farm loans at so low a rate as 4 percent 
are limited in many farm communities, 
and many World War II veterans have 
been unable to find any lender to make 
them loans. Full use of the Federal 
land banks is made under the homestead 
bill, and veterans on the farms will find 
it much easier to own and operate their 
own farms. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the national com- 
mander of the American Legion: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1948. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoGERs, 
Chairman, House Veterans’ Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

The American Legion congratulates you on 
successful report on Veterans’ Homestead 
Act, 1948. I trust we will be as successful in 
securing its passage. 

JAMEs F, O’NEIL, 
National Commander, 
The American Legion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OWENS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
ScuwaseE of Missouri) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. KENNEDY (at the request of Mr. 
DEANE) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole and include an article entitled 
“What Is a Communist? How Can You 
Spot Him?” by Allan Nevins. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of fhe Recorp in three in- 
stances and include excerpts. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
MARCANTONIO) was given permission to 
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extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hartitey (at 
the request of Mr. AucHINCLOss), for 10 
days, on account of official business. 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time in order to comment upon 
the statement made earlier in the House 
by the gentleman from Michigan -[Mr. 
HOFFMAN] with respect to a pending la- 
bor dispute in the State of Minnesota. I 
recognize that it is news when the State 
of Minnesota has a serious labor dis- 
turbance, because in the State of Min- 
nesota we have estabiished an enviabie 
record in this.connection. It is not un- 
usual, therefore, to see the gentleman 
from Michigan take special note of this. 
We all deplore the fact that violence 
arises, but I want to assure the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the State of 
Minnesota will be fully able to deal with 
the situation. Also, and most impor- 
tant, I want to direct his particular at- 
tention to the fact that the State of 
Minnesota has done an enviable job in 
connection with labor disputes and a 
much better job than his own State. In 
the State of Michigan there were, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census statistics 
5,256,000 people, and in the State of 
Minnesota there were 2,792,000 people. 
In other words, there are in the State of 
Michigan not quite twice as many peo- 
ple as there are in the State of Minne- 
sota. But last year Michigan had al- 
most four times as many work stoppages 
as Minnesota. Michigan had almost 
eight times as many workers involved in 
strikes than did the State of Minnesota. 
They had more than seven times as many 
man-days lost through idleness, and 
Michigan’s ratio of total strikes in the 
Nation was seven anc. four-tenths times 
the Minnesota percentage ratio. 

The comparison between Michigan 
and Minnesota is also interesting since 
1939. Leaving out 1944, which I have 
been unable to obtain in the short time 
available, they show that over this pe- 
riod Michigan had, by number, almost 
10 times as many work stoppages as 
Minnesota; over 15 times as many work- 
ers involved; almost 14 times as many 
man-days lost; and Michigan’s percent- 
age ratio of total strikes in the Nation 
was about 10 times larger than the Min- 
nesota percentage ratio. 

These facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude the statistical data from the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics of work 
stoppages in the State of Minnesota and 
in the State of Michigan from 1939 
through 1947, with the exception of 1944, 
which I have been unable to obtain. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAcKINNON. The statistical data 
referred to are as follows: 


Man-days 
idle (all 
stoppages) 


Stoppages 
(workers 
involved) 


| 
| 


Percent 
of total 
Number 
Percent 
of total 


Number 


1939: 
Michigan. .... 
Minnesota... 
1940: 
Michigan ..... 
Minnesota... 


2, 499, 115) 
107, 033 
195, 297 

$9, 228 

. 2) 1,897, 649 

< 98, 880 


. * 


1¢4] 


 P wp 
em OSD £#H AS OM 


Michigan _...- 

Minnesota... 
1942: 

Michigan. ... 


258, 623) 
Minnesota. ..- 


65, 257 


> 


1943: 
Michigan..... 
Minnesota... 


592, 270 
5, 056} 
1945: 
Michigan..... 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1308. An act for the relief of H. C. 
Biering; 

H.R. 4966. An act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and lease certain 
houses, apartments, and lands in Boulder 
City, Nev.; 

H.R. 5669. An act to provide for adjust- 
ment of irrigation charges on the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6067. An act authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract 
with the Northport irrigation district, and 
for other purposes. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had adopted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 235): 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. Joun H. 
OvERTON, late a Senator from the State of 
Louisiana. 

Resolved, That a committee of 23 Senators 
be appointed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate to take order for superintend- 
ing the funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate 
do now take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 
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THE LATE SENATOR JOHN H. OVERTON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
it becomes my sad duty to announce to 
the House of Representatives the death 
of the senior Senator from Louisiana the 
Honorable JoHN H. Overton. Senator 
OVERTON passed away this morning at the 
Naval Hospital. He was born and reared 
in the Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana at Marksville, in Avoyelles Par- 
ish, and spent his entire life there and 
at Alexandria, La. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives on May 12, 
1931, to fill an unexpired term and was 
reelected for the succeeding term. He 
was elected to the United States Senate 
on November 8, 1932, and has served in 
the Senate continuously since. 

A member of the Louisiana delegation, 
our own friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative OveErTON Brooks, is a nephew 
of Senator Overton and is not in the 
House today because he is with Mrs. 
Overton and the family to comfort and 
to help them. 

Senator OVERTON was an outstanding 
lawyer in the State of Louisiana and had 
a long and distinguished legal career. 
He was a great constitutional lawyer. In 
addition to being a master of the English 
language, he was a ready speaker in the 
French language. 

Senator Overton, while being a great 
lawyer, was also active in community 
and State matters and contributed 
greatly to public moves for the better- 
ment and welfare of his State and Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, after Senator OvERTON 
came to the Congress of the United 
States, he gave himself unstintingly and 
unselfishly to the solution of State, Na- 
tional, and international problems al- 
most to the hour of his death. Louisiana 
being greatly interestly in the cause of 
flood control, Senetor OvERTON was as- 
signed to the Flood Control Committee 
of the House when he first entered Con- 
gress, and throughout his long career 
has made a contribution to this great 
cause not surpassed by any other man in 
Congress. He had broad knowledge of 
the subject as it concerned every section 
of the Nation and he endeavored to bring 
to all sections of the Nation the greatest 
measure of protection from floods. 

I know also, Mr. Speaker, that Senator 
OVERTON was greatly interested in our 
national defense program before, dur- 
ing, and since the last World War and 
his contribution to the cause of national 
defense has been outstanding. I do not 
have the time to detail the many other 
phases of legislation in which he was 
greatly interested. 

In reflecting upon the life and work 
of this distinguised son of Louisiana, I 
am prompted to say here that one of the 
outstanding characteristics of Senator 
JOHN H. Overton was that he had the 
courage of his convictions. I have noted 
that fact throughout the-years as I have 
seen him take positions on great national 
and international issues in the Senate. 
He was a man possessed of strong con- 
victions. 
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Mr. Speaker, today the State of Lou- 
isiana mourn’ the passing of one of her 
most distinguished sons. Today the 
State of Louisiana has sustained a great 
loss. The mantle has fallen from the 
shoulders of a great citizen and an able 
Senator whose life and work will live on. 
We of the Louisiana delegation will miss 
him. The people will miss him. His 
fine judgment and his great ability un- 
doubtedly will be missed in the Senate 
of the United States. Mr. Speaker, I 
personally feel a great loss in the pass- 
ing of Senator Overton. He was my 
constituent and friend and I was his 
friend. I extend to Mrs. Overton and 
all the family my deep personal sympa- 
thy, and I pray that God will bless them 
and sustain them in this tragic hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Domen- 
GEAUX]. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
was aware, of course, that Senator OvER- 
TON was a very sick man, but his death 
early today came as a shock tome. Only 
yesterday evening I had been at the hos- 
pital, where members of his family felt 
much encouraged over his condition. He 
appeared to be gaining strength, and I 
was most hopeful that, despite the handi- 
cap of advancing age, he would be able 
to win this battle just as he had won so 
many in his long years in public life, 
working for the best interests of the 
Nation and of his beloved State of Louisi- 
ana. It was not to be. 

Senator OVERTON was one of my dear- 
est friends. I admired him greatly, and 
I appreciated and respected his counsel. 
He was always cooperative, helpful, and 
kind. His energy and ability were in- 
spirational, particularly to us younger 
Members of Congress. Time did not 
diminish his enthusiasm and his interest 
in matters pertaining to the welfare of 
his fellow men. His understanding and 
his personality drew to him his great 
circle of friends who loved and respected 
him. 

Senator OVERTON was recognized for 
his capable leadership, his soundness of 
judgment, and his ability as a forceful 
speaker. He possessed the faculty of 
presenting a subject in a convincing 
manner, with practical, clear argumen- 
tation. He enjoyed a pleasant sense of 
humor, which he employed on many oc- 
casions to the delight of his listeners. 

While he had many achievements to 
his credit, Senator OvERTON was per- 
haps best known for his outstanding work 
in behalf of flood control. He was a 
leader in that field, and the results that 
he accomplished for Louisisna and the 
lower Mississippi Valley in that connec- 
tion are wellknown. He was thoroughly 
familiar with all waterway matters. 
Louisiana, which is so dependent upon 
flood-control measures for the safety and 
prosperity of her citizens, can feel most 
fortunate in having had Senator Over- 
TON’S services. 

In Senator OvErTon’s death the South 
has lost a valiant champion who was al- 
ways prepared to defend, in a most vig- 
orous manner, any attacks upon South- 
ern principles andideas. Frequently his 
voice was raised in Congress in opposition 
to those who would destroy States’ rights 
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for which the South stands and upon 
which the South was founded. 

Louisiana had high confidence in Sen- 
ator OvERTON as is demonstrated by his 
reelection on two occasions since he was 
first elected to the Senate in 1932. Prior 
to 16 years of faithful, devoted attention 
to his duties in the Senate he had served 
in the House of Representatives from the 
Eighth Congressional District of Loui- 
siana. 

Senator OvERTON was a member of a 
number of professional, fraternal, and 
civic organizations. He was a man who 
greatly enjoyed his friendships and his 
associations. He liked to be with other 
people, to exchange ideas and to feel the 
public pulse on public matters. He was 
sympathetic to the needs of others and he 
was democratic in his views and in his 
actions. He was a real American. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. LaRcaDE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, Louisi- 
ana has lost one of its most beloved citi- 
zens and a brilliant statesman. The 
Mississippi Valiey and the Nation have 
lost one of its most valued workers and 
friends. 

The Senate of the United States has 
lost one of its most able and lovable 
characters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost one of my 
dear friends—Senator JoHN H. OVERTON. 
The ancient Arabs had a saying that 
‘Death is a camel that kneels before 
every man’s tent,” and so in the midst 
of the battle of life comes death, the 
implacable foe of person, time, or place. 
Ever walking by our side, it cannot be 
avoided and none can escape it. Its 
sway is universal and the hour of its 
coming is uncertain. In joy or sorrow 
it finds us out and we must follow at 
the summons. Even as our departed 
friend was called, to us shall come per- 
haps without warning the Grim Mes- 
senger who shall dash the cup of life all 
fraught with love and success from our 
lips and we shall stand as strangers at 
the gates of eternity. 

What will our earthly life, our lofty 
hopes, our success or failure matter to 
us at that time? 

How paltry and insignficant our own 
individuality, and how small will seem 
the part we played in the drama of the 
universe? 

There we shall stand in the presence 
of the Everlasting Judge, and human 
imagination shall not take us a step 
farther, dare not enter that presence 
for between us and the soul of departed 
friends there is a veil which we cannot 
penetrate, and its secret will not be re- 
vealed to us until we, too, pass behind 
it from the light which is darkness to 
the full light of, perfect knowledge. 

Although Senator OverTON was much 
older than I, due to our association for 
many years in public life, and especially 
in matters having to do with flood-con- 
trol and rivers and harbors matters, it 
had been my happy privilege to become 
a dear and stanch friend of Senator 
OVERTON, and more because of our dis- 
parity in age, I was honored and flattered 
to have enjoyed the friendship of such 
a distinguished and lovable man. That 
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friendship of long years’ standing was 
to my advantage since I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
as all of you well know, Senator Overton 
was always solicitous about me and my 
work in the Congress and was most help- 
ful to me in my work and contributed 
greatly to my success and accomplish- 
ments in behalf of my district and our 
State. 
There is no friend like an old friend 
Who has shared our morning days; 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise. 
Fame is the scentless sunflower 
With gaudy crown of gold, 
But friendship is the breathing rose 
With Sweets in every fold. 


Mr. Speaker, my words are inadequate 
to pay tribute to this great statesman 
that the State of Louisiana was so proud 
to claim, but I do know that Senator 
OVERTON experienced great joy and satis- 
faction resulting from the real friend- 
ships that he had formed during his 
years, and especially the friendships 
made during his service in the Senate 
with all of his colleagues. 

In this greatest of deliberative bodies, 
neither invective, sarcasm, nor partisan- 
ship can sever the bonds of real friend- 
ship. 

Senator OVERTON was one of the most 
highly respected Members of the Senate 
and had the admiration of his colleagues 
for his great knowledge and ability, and 
his integrity and espousal of high prin- 
ciples was an inspiration so necessary in 
a national legislative body. 

Senator OvERTON literally gave his life 
to the public service. At the end of 
World War II, due to his health, Senator 
OVERTON desired to retire from the ardu- 
ous duties which are incumbent upon a 
Senator as active as he was, but as the 
champion of flood contro] and rivers and 
harbors development in the Senate, and 
due to his great experience and accom- 
plishments in the Congress in that field, 
it was only at the insistence of the great 
majority of the people of the State of 
Louisiana and upen the demand of thou- 
sands of his friends in the Mississippi 
Valley that Senator Overton reluctantly 
decided to continue to serve in the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Speaker, as I stated in my open- 
ing remarks, not only the State of Louisi- 
ana and the Mississippi Valley, but the 
entire Nation will suffer-in the loss of 
their friend and defender of flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors legislation in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
his wise counsel and indomitable spirit 
will be missed by his colleagues in the 
carrying on of this most important prob- 
lem which means so much to our State 
and Nation. , 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
a passage from a poem by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and he must have had a man 
such as Senator OvERTON in mind when 
he wrote: 

What builds the Nation’s pillars high 

And its foundations strong? 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 
Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
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Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly; 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky, 


I remember the Biblical quotation, 
“Greater love hath no man than he that 
layeth down his life for a friend,” but I 
may well say that Senator OvERTON gave 
his life for his country in building the 
pillars of flood control and rivers and 
harbors in his State and the Nation. 

Senator OvERTON was a man of high 
character and honor, and among his 
many attributes was that of tolerance 
and kindness that drew to him so many 
friends and admirers. 

Reared in an atmosphere of culture 
and refinement, possessed of the world’s 
goods as measured in a material sense, 
he lived a simple life, and he was de- 
voted to his splendid family and his host 
of personal friends. 

Senator OverTON had a very high con- 
ception of the importance, responsibil- 
ity, dignity, and independence of the 
position of a Senator of the United 
States. As I have said, he was person- 
ally the most unassuming and unosten- 
tatious of men, he jealously guarded the 
prerogatives of his position as Senator 
against any encroachment or attempted 
encroachment by any citizen or by any 
official whether of high or of low de- 
gree. I know of occasions when he ad- 
ministered stinging rebukes to persons 
who sought to enlist his support for 
measures or for courses of action on 
grounds of favor or on any other ground 
apart from the merits. 

Indeed, independence and courage 
were two of his outstanding virtues. 
Having made few, if any, promises—ex- 
cept that he would do the best he could 
for his State and for the Nation as a 
whole—he was not embarrassed, as are 
some elected officials, and his independ- 
ence was not restricted by any improvi- 
dently given preelection pledges or as- 
surances. As for moral courage, he had 
always been plentifully endowed with 
that virtue. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Senator Overton had a brilliant mind 
and even at his advanced age his mind 
was clear as a bell and even recently he 
reveled in quoting poems and poetry, so 
I quote a poem written by an anonymous 
author which, I feel, could well be in- 
tended for him: 

A good man never dies; 

In worthy deeds and prayer, 

In helpful hands and honest eyes, 
If smiles and tears be there; 

Who lives for you and me 

Lives for the world he tries to help; 
He lives eternally. 

A good man never dies. 


The good and deeds of Senator Over- 
TON will never die. 

The passing of Senator OverTON is a 
distinct loss to Louisiana and the Nation, 
and is a personal loss to me. 

I know that there is nothing that I 
can say that will assuage the grief of 
his wife and family, but I sincerely ex- 
tend my heartfelt sympathy and con- 
dolence to them in their great loss and 
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in this hour of sorrow, with the hope 
that God may add His blessing to these 
readings from His holy word. 
Death is only an old door, 
Set in a garden wall. 
On quiet hinges, it gives at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 
Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond, the light lies still. 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 
There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 
Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall. 


Mr. ALLEN of _ Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to the passing of one of 
Louisiana’s most able and distinguished 
officials. His work on flood control and 
for rivers and harbors will live on for 
years in our Nation’s history. 

While in the course of Louisiana’s tur- 
bulent politics we have differed on some 
occasions in the past, they arose from 
political alignments rather than from 
the heart. I shal! always pay tribute to 
and admire Senator OVERTON’s out- 
standing accomplishments, for both our 
beloved State and Nation. 

It is with sincere regret that due to 
previous engagements which I am un- 
able to change, that I will be unable to 
attend the funeral in Louisiana. To 
Mrs. Overton, to his daughters, to his 
many friends go my profound and deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiena [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was approximately 8 years ago when 
I first came to the House of Representa- 
tives. From the moment of my arrival 
here the office of my senior Senator from 
Louisiana was open to me, and his coun- 
sel, his friendly, almost fatherly advice, 
was mine for the asking. There soon 
grew within me a friendship and affec- 
tion and a love for JoHn H. OvErRToON 
which became stronger and dearer with 
time. I shall miss him always. 

My State has lost a peerless leader. 
The Nation has lost one of its great 
statesmen, and I have lost a priceless 
possession—a friend. 

My colleagues have told you of his life 
and achievements. Those achievements 
shall long survive him because through 
him the grave threat of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries has been re- 
moved from the minds of my fellow citi- 
zens. 

When JOHN H.-OvERTON first came to 
the House of Representatives, and later 
to the United States Senate, the develop- 
ment of my State was being retarded and 
held back in agriculture, in business, and 
in industry because of recurrent, expen- 
Sive, devastating floods from the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries. 

While never neglecting the over-all re- 
quirements of the office of a United States 
Senator, he plunged into the problem of 
flood control and because of his work the 
great Federal flood and conservation pro- 
gram was brought into being. In this 
work he was never sectional nor partisan. 
He gave of his time with equal generosity 
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to the people suffering from devastating 
floods, whether they occurred in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, in the East or in the West, 
and all of you who live within areas sub- 
ject to overflowing owe a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude to my senior Senator. 

In his last days Senator OvERTON 
showed the same courage and fortitude 
and determination which characterized 
his whole life. He was at his desk in 
the United States Senate until about 10 
days ago. He was rushed to the Beth- 
esda Hospital for an emergency opera- 
tion, and since Saturday of last week hes 
has lingered at death’s door. Time and 
time again during the past few days he 
has denied the call of death, but finally 
early this morning he went to meet our 
Maker. 

To Mrs. Overton, his devoted lady, 
Mrs. Boggs and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. To his daughters, three 
charming, delightful girls, devoted in 
their love for their father, we extend our 
love and admiration. 

My colleague, Representative OVERTON 
Brooks of the Fourth Louisiana District, 
is not present now because Senator 
OVERTON was his uncle, and he, of course, 
is with the family. To my colleague, I 
also extend my sympathy and profound 
regret. 

Senator OverToN was forceful in de- 
bate, steadfast in his devotion to prin- 
ciples, loyal to his friends, and forgiving 
to his opponents. He possessed a warm, 
friendly, cheerful disposition. He was 
devoted to his family and they to him. 

In closing, I extend to the family my 
gratitude for the help, for the counsel, 
for the guidance which Senator OVERTON 
so freely gave to me: 

I extend the gratitude and sympathy 
of the people of the great city of New 
Orleans and of the Second Congressional 
District of Louisiana. I pray that our 
Divine Saviour will grant him peace and 
everlasting joy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
hearts are saddened, as are the hearts of 
all Louisianians, by the death of our be- 
loved senior Senator JOHN H. OVERTON. 
We mourn that so great a man as Sena- 
tor OvERTON has been taken from us, but 
since it was the will of the Supreme 
Architect of the universe that this great 
man be taken away, our greatest con- 
solation is to know that the world is a 
better and a happier place in which to 
live because of the Senator having lived 
in it. 

Those of us who have labored with 
Senator OverRTON and knew him best 
can praise him most because we recog- 
nized his great ability and respected and 
appreciated his advice and able counsel. 
The Senator was a brilliant man and his 
knowledge of our Nation’s problems not 
only endeared him to his fellow Louisi- 
anians but to countless Americans 
throughout our Nation. For many years 
the Senator championed the cause of 
adequate drainage and flood control, and 
his efforts in this field of endeavor have 
been so great, along with his many other 
outstanding accomplishments, that he is 
recognized as one of the Nation’s fore- 
most statesmen and leaders. 
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The Senator was my personal friend, 
and any measure of success that I have 
attained as a Member of Congress is in 
good part due to Senator OvEerTON’s will- 
ingness to advise me often and wisely 
on the many problems that have con- 
fronted me asa Congressman. On many 
occasions he told me that the facilities 
of his office were at my disposal when, 
in my wisdom, such service would en- 
hance the value of my services to my dis- 
trict, my State, and our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, even 
though our beloved Senator has been 
called to the Great Beyond, we will al- 
ways cherish his memory here and im- 
prove our services to mankind by fol- 
lowing the many fine examples set by this 
great servant of the people. 

To Mrs. Overton and the family I 
extend my heartfelt sympathy and pray 
that God, through his loving kindness, 
may sustain them and console them in 
their hour of great bereavement. 

Almighty Father, in Thy hands we 
leave with humble submission the soul 
of our departed friend and Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator JOHN H. OVERTON was born at 
Marksville, La., September 17, 1875, and 
died in the city of Washington May 14, 
1948. He received his academic degree 
at the Louisiana State University and his 
law degree at Tulane University. 

Following his graduation, he located at 
Alexandria and was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law until his election to the House 
of Representatives for an unexpired 
term on May 12, 1931. 

Possessed of unusual native ability, 
and with a keen mind, he attained high 
rank in the legal profession. For many 
years he had a large and lucrative 
practice. 

On November 8, 1932, he was elected 
to the United States Senate, and was re- 
elected in 1938 and again in 1944. 

From the first, Senator OvERTON de- 
voted himself to mastering problems of 
flood control and rivers and harbors. He 
was universally regarded as the leading 
authority on these subjects in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. While broadly 
and liberally informed, he concentrated 
his work in the Senate by familiarity 
with all public questions and by master- 
ing the paramount public questions and 
problems of the State of Louisiana un- 
der the jurisdiction of the committees of 
which he was a member. 

No State in the Union is more inter- 
ested in the improvement of rivers and 
harbors and in the production of sugar 
than Louisiana. In practice Senator 
OVERTON early realized what all Members 
of Congress know, that it is impossible 
for a Member to master the details of all 
public questions and public problems. 
His career was unique because he was 
the master of the two important prob- 
lems that engaged the attention both of 
his State and of his country during his 
service in the Congress. While inter- 


ested in the improvement of the natural 
resources of his own State, he realized 
that other States had comparable prob- 
lems and that Federal assistance would 
not be extended to Louisiana unless com- 
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parable legislation were enactéd for other 
States. He devoted himself, therefore, 
to the study of the problems of all the 
rivers in all the river basins of the coun- 
try, and to the needs and requirements 
of the principal harbors of the United 
States. He recognized that there was 
need for water in the arid West. He 
devoted much time to the consideration 
of the problems of reclamation, for he 
felt that it was almost as important for 
cultivation to put water on lands as it 
was to keep water off of lands. He also 
knew that Louisiana, for the promotion 
of the sugar industry, could not obtain 
protection or assistance at the hands of 
the Federal Government unless the sugar 
interests of other States were accorded 
comparable relief. No man knew more 
about sugar production and the details of 
sugar legislation than Senator Overton. 
I would do injustice to his memory if I 
left the impression that his efforts were 
confined to rivers and harbors and to 
sugar production. 

For years he was in charge of the ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia. 
He became thoroughly acquainted with 
the problems‘and with the needs of the 
District. No Senator ever served the 
District more acceptably. He insisted 
that the United States assume the just 
burden required in the operation of the 
affairs of the District of Columbia. For 
years he was known as the champion of 
the District. 

During World War II, as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, he 
was a supporter of a big Navy and of 
adequate appropriations for the enlarge- 


ment of the Navy and its maintenance. 
New Orleans is the second largest port 


in the Nation. Senator OverRTon not 
only insisted upon adequate appropria- 
tions for the Navy, but he championed 
the expansion and the operation of the 
merchant marine in peace, and espe- 
cially in World War II. He was therefore 
not only a master of the improvement 
of rivers, but of the expansion of the 
merchant marine in the growth of com- 
merce and in defense of the country. 

Senator Jonn H. Overton, when he 
came to Congress, had succeeded in his 
profession and acquired a good estate. 
He was independent as he was coura- 
geous in the discharge of his official 
duties.. He had the courage of his con- 
victions. With him, the merit rather 
than the popularity of the proposal was 
controlling. 

Senator OVERTON was possessed of a 
delightful personality. He had the 
faculty of cooperation. He was tolerant 
of the views of others. He was consid- 
erate of both sides of all public ques- 
tions. I know of no member of any 
committee who was more industrious or 
patient. He attended all the hearings 
involving rivers and harbors and flood 
control during his service in the Senate. 

Louisiana and Mississippi are neigh- 
boring States. We have many public 
problems in common. The political 
leaders of one State are fairly well known, 
at least by reputation, in the other State. 
All of the States bordering the Lower 
Mississippi River have common flood 
problems. No Senator or Representa- 
tive of the Mississippi Valley has ever 
been more effective in promoting flood 
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control and river and harbor improve- 
ments than Senator JoHN H. OVERTON. 
His passing is a distinct loss to the people 
of Louisiana and a great loss to the 
country. No Senator or Representative 
in all the history of Louisiana ever con- 
tributed as much to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors of that State as 
Senator OVERTON. 

Senator OverToN, while not chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, now the 
Committee on Public Works in the Sen- 
ate, was the acknowledged leader in 
flood control. He was in charge of flood 
control and river and harbor legislation 
from the day that he entered the Sen- 
ate. I was a member of the Flood Con- 
trol Committee when Senator OverTon 
came to the House and was assigned to 
that committee. I came to regard him 
and esteem him for his ability and for 
his devotion to the cause of-flood con- 
trol. It fell to my lot to pilot through 
the House of Representatives all of the 
general flood-control legislation now on 
the statute books. He was in charge of 
the legislation on the floor of the Senate. 

Together Senator OVERTON and I have 
worked for the improvement of the riv- 
ers not only of our respective States, but 
of the entire country. As the years come 
and go, his services will be more and 
more appreciated. No one will miss him 
more than I. 

I extend to his gracious wife and his 
devoted daughters my sincerest sympa- 
thy. I count them, as I counted him, 
among my best friends. 

Mississippi joins with Louisiana in 
mourning the passing of one of the out- 
standing statesmen of our day. Missis- 
sippi gladly joins Louisiana in paying 
tribute to his memory and to his services 
to his State and country. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, it was not 
my privilege to know personally the be- 
loved Senator from Louisiana, but dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress I 
had the opportunity to read many hear- 
ings bearing upon flood control, and as I 
read those hearings I realized that it was 
perhaps because of the sincere interest of 
this great man, to whom we pause at 
the close of this day to pay honor, that a 
great flood-control project in North Car- 
olina in which I am vitally interested was 
initiated. May I say to my colleagues 
from Louisiana that some years ago it 
was my pleasure to visit your great State, 
and I saw there many projects that Iam 
quite sure reached accomplishment 
through the efforts of this great man. I 
echo the sentiments expressed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. My State 
of North Carolina, too, shares in your 
great loss. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 596). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JOHN 


H. Overton, a Senator of the United States ~ 


from the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Mem- 
bers be appointed on the part of the House 
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to join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee 
Messrs. ALLEN of Louisiana, Brooks, 
HEBERT, DOMENGEAUX, LARCADE, MorRISON, 
Boccs of Louisiana, and PassMan. 

The Clerk will report the further reso- 
lution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 27 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until Monday, May 17, 
1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1553. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting one copy each of legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John and the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

1554. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949 and prior fiscal 
years in the amount of $101,511,535.74 and 
contract authorizations in the amount of 
$25,813,000, together with certain proposed 
provisions and increases in limitations per- 
taining to existing appropriations (H. Doc. 
No. 653); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1555. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting proposed transfer 
of five picket boats to the Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary Flotilla 22 Foundation by the Navy 
Department; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1556. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of certain officers and 
employe’s of the Foreign Service of the United 
States who, while on the course of their 
respective duties, suffered losses of personal 
property by reason of war conditions; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5475. 
A bill to aid in preventing shortages of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products in the 
United States by promoting the production 
of synthetic liquid fuels; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 19&9). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


PUELIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6564. A bill to credit, in certain cases, 
military service and training preparatory 
thereto performed by employees of the postal 
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service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R. 6565. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, to pro- 
vide preference to certain widows of veterans 
in the purchase of surplus property; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6566. A bill to amend section 101 of 
the National Security Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6567. A bill to remove subsidy on ex- 
ported cotton; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 6568. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of three additional judges for the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 6569. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide increased rates of 
compensation for certain veterans with spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 6570. A bill to provide for the con- 
version of national banking associations into 
and their merger or consolidation with State 
banks, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6571. A bill to continue for a tempo- 
rary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. 2. 6572. A bill to authorize the granting 
of Federal aid with respect to the construc- 
tion of toll bridges, highways, and tunnels; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R. 6573. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCOBLICE: 

H. R. 6574. A bill granting income-tax ex- 
emptions for certain blood relatives sup- 
ported by the taxpayer and for certain de- 
pendents under the age of 18 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6575. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6576. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6577. A bill to establish a Fish dnd 
Wildlife Commission as an independent Gov- 
ernment agency; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MacKINNON (by request) : 

H.R. 6578. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of Federal unemployment taxes into 
the Federal unemployment account to be 
available for the administration of unem- 
ployment-compensation laws and public 
employment offices, and to return to the 
States the excess of such taxes over such 
administrative expenses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROHRBOUGH: 

H.R.6579. A bill providing for the con- 

struction of a Federal building at Mount 


Hope, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public . 


Works. 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 403. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the cancellation and release and satis- 
faction of an agreement dated December 31, 
1923, entered into between the port of Seattle 
and the United States of America, repre- 
sented by the United States Shipping Board 
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acting through the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Res. 595. Resolution to direct the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to recommend a national fuel policy; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 6580. A bill to authorize Joe Graham 
Post, No. 119, American Legion, upon certain 
conditions, to lease the lands conveyed to it 
by the act of June 15, 1933; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 6581. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
L. Johnson and Charles W. Gunstone; to the 
Committee-on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 6582. A bill for the relief of Hedwig 
Pospischil; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R, 6583. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to John Grey Owl; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 6584. A bill for the relief of Mr. Sam 
Patterson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6585. A bill for the relief of August 
Michela, infant; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. R. 6586. A bill for the relief of Karin 
Sofia Back; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ; 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1928. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Provisional Committee for 
Democratic Rights, New York City, addressed 
to Hon. JosePH W. MARTIN, Jr., Speaker, and 
Hon. Sam RayYBurn, minority leader to urge 
them to exert their influence to defeat the 
House Un-American Activities Committee's 
proposed legislation titled “The Subversive 
Activities Control Act”; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1929. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Carl Ottman and 21 others, of 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., urging enactment of a 
program of universal military training as 
recommended by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Universal Training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1930. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition 
of Leslie J. Funk, Elgin, Ill., consisting of 
41 signatures, in support of H. R. 5213; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1931. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wil- 
liam A. Bloom and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1932. Also, petition of Mrs. Cvinar and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1933. Also, petition of Barabara Minoff and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1934. Also, petition of Iwing Sosonsky and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
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olution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Control 
Act”; to the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, 


1935. Also, petition of Allan K. Millman 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill, H. R. 5852; to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

1936. Also, petition of Ruth Turoff and 
others, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


1937. Also, petition of Jack Safer and oth- 
ers, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to defeat of legislation 
titled “The Subversive Activities Control 


Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 


1938. Also, petition of S. Schaeffer and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Control 


Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 17, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, at this moment the Senators 
and the Representatives of the people of 
this Nation humbly implore Thy help and 
guidance. Make it a sacred moment, a 
moment when men are aware of their 
need of God, a moment when answers 
come and guidance is given. Often we 
pray for that which is already ours, 
neglected and unused. Sometimes we 
pray for that which can never be ours 
and sometimes for that which we must 
do for ourselves. 

How many times we never pray at all, 
and then work ourselves to death to 
earn something that is ours for the 
asking. 

Help us to understand that faith with- 
out works is dead and works without 
faith can never live. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHerry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 14, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on May 14, 1948, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S.1142. An act for the relief of Anna 
Pechnik; 

S. 1620. An act to establish eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1985. An act to amend the act entitled 
“Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act,” 
approved July 19, 1940. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. Joun H. Overton, late a Senator 
from the State of Louisiana. 

The message announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to cer- 
tain agreements between carriers, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WoLverTON, Mr. 
HinsHaw, Mr. Leonarp W. HALL, Mr. 
Lea, and Mr, CHAPMAN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3566) to 
amend subsection (c) of section 19 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. FetLows, Mr. GRAHAM, and Mr. 
CELLER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4236) to amend the Civil Service Act to 
remove certain discrimination with re- 
spect to the appointment of persons 
having any physical handicap to posi- 
tions in the classified civil service; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Rees, Mr. Love, and Mr. 
Murray of Tennessee were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


SEVENTY-GROUP AIR FORCE— 
CORRECTION 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the so-called 70-group air 
force, I referred to what I called the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Air 
Force that Russia would go to war as 
soon as she had the atomic bomb. This 
statement was based on published re- 
ports which I had read and which I 
then thought fairly justified such an 
inference. 

Later I learned that this was not the 
Secretary’s belief, and, wanting above 
everything to be absolutely fair and 
truthful, I sent word to him that I would 
gladly try my best to give his statement 
on this matter the same prominence as 
was given to my original remark. In 
pursuance of my offer, he wrote me a 
letter, which I shall now read: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, May 14, 1948. 
Hon. Henry Casot Loncez, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Lopce: It was distressing to 
read in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 6 
your statement attributing to me an esti- 
mate “that Russia will go to war on us as 
soon as she has the atomic bomb.” 

No such estimate having been in my mind 
at any time, I was concerned that I might 
have misspoken in the course of testimony 
before some committee of the Congress. A 
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thorough check of all my prepared state- 
ments and the committee records fails to 
produce a record of any such estimate on 
my part. It has been and continues to be 
my belief that if we have an adequate and 
modern air force, its very existence would 
be the strongest possible deterrent to any 
attack being made on this country. 

The absence of such an air force might 
constitute an invitation. The report of the 
estimate which you attribute to me places 
me in the category of the warmonger. Had 
I made such an estimate, you would have 
been correct in criticizing me for going 
beyond my area of responsibilty. 

If, in your opinion, the above comments 
are valid, it would be deeply appreciated 
if you would undertake to make such cor- 
rection as is, in your judgment, warranted. 

Sincerely, 
W. Stuart SYMINGTON. 


Mr. President, I am glad to accept the 
statement as it stands and regret my 
error. I desire always to be completely 
fair and truthful to all men and particu- 
larly to an official for whom I have the 
respect which I hold for Secretary 
Symington. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CHARACTER AND 
LOYALTY OF OFFICIALS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION—VETO MESSAGE 
(8. DOC. NO. 157) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, which was read, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
May 17, 1948. 
Hon. A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On Saturday, May 15, 
1948, during the recess of the Senate, the at- 
tached sealed message from the President of 
the United States addressed to the Senate of 
the United States was received by me at 2:02 
o'clock p. m., which I am herewith delivering 
to you to be laid before the Senate at its 
meeting today. 

Very sincerely, 
Cart A. LOEFFLER, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill (S. 1004) entitled 
“An act to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 so as to grant specific authority 
to the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to require in- 
vestigations by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the character, associa- 
tions, and loyalty of persons nominated 
for appointment, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to offices es- 
tablished by such act.” 

The bill under consideration would 
amend section 15 (e) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, by adding at the end 
thereof ‘a provision which would author- 
ize the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee to direct the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to investigate the char- 
acter, associations, and loyalty of any 
person appointed by the President under 
the act, whose appointment requires the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and 
would require the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to report to the 
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Senate Committee in writing, setting 
forth the information developed by such 
investigation. 

Under our form of government, the 
executive power is vested by the Con- 
stitution in the President. Other grants 
of power are made to the legislative and 
the judicial branches. As was said by 
the Supreme Court in the case of 
Humphrey’s Executor v. United States 
(295 U. S. 602, 629) — 

The fundamental necessity of maintaining 
each of the three general departments of 
government entirely free from the control or 
coercive influence, direct or indirect, of 
either of the others has often been stressed 
and is hardly open to serious question. 
* * * The sound application of a prin- 
ciple that makes one master in his own house 
precludes him from imposing his control in 
the house of another who is master there. 


S. 1004 is objectionable in that it would 
permit an unwarranted encroachment of 
the legislative upon the _ executive 
branch. Five Senators would be author- 
ized to direct the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, a bureau of the Department 
of Justice, io make investigations for 
them. The complete independence of 
the executive branch renders it impera- 
tive that the Executive have sole author- 
ity over the officers whom he appoints. 
Chief Justice Marshall said in Marbury 
v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 164): 


By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and 
is accountable only to his country in his 
political character, and to his own con- 
science. To aid him in the performance of 
these duties, he is authorized to appoint cer- 
tain officers, who act by his authority, and 
in conformity with his orders. In such cases, 
their acts are his acts; and whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the manner in which 
Executive discretion may be used, still there 
exists and can exist no power to control that 
discretion. 


Aside from the question of constitu- 
tionality, which I am advised is serious, 
I believe the bill is wholly unnecessary 


and unwise. It would authorize the 
Senate members of the joint committee 
to utilize a bureau of an executive de- 
partment and direct its head to perform 
functions for the legislative branch, at 
the same time that he was performing 
similar functions as part of the execu- 
tive branch, with the possibility of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as to which 
branch controlled. 

I fully recognize my obligation in exer- 
cising my constitutional duty of appoint- 
ment to obtain the facts about any per- 
son nominated to serve as a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Every 
facility of the executive branch, includ- 
ing the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
will be used to obtain those facts. I am 
entitled to have placed before me all 
relevant information, including material 
which in the public interest should be 
maintained on a highly confidential 
basis. 

The measure, furthermore, appears 
impractical because, as I am advised, in- 
vestigations conducted by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation after the nomi- 
nation of an individual has been publicly 
announced are not and cannot be as pro- 
ductive as those which are conducted on 
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a confidential basis prior to an an- 
nouncement. Persons are always reluc- 
tant to disclose full information about an 
individual after his nomination has been 
sent to the Senate. The most reliable 
information is that which is obtained by 
the executive branch prior to nomina- 
tion. This information is frequently of a 
category which cannot be made public 
without damage to the national interest. 
Although I have no desire to keep from 
Congress information which it should 
properly have, I must emphasize that the 
provisions of this bill are completely in- 
compatible with the necessities of the 
operation of our Government and with 
the national security. 

Accordingly, I cannot give my approval 
to the bill. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, May 15, 1948. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
letter from the Secretary-of the Senate 
together with the message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the bill 
will be printed and lie on the table. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON OPERATIONS AND 
POLICIES OF INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND AND INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 4 (b) (6) of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Aci, there 
is transmitted herewith the first special 
report on the operations and policies of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, covering the first 
2 years of operations of these institutions. 

, Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE Howse, May 17, 1948. 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 654) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
proceedings of the House of Represent- 
atives for Friday, May 14, 1948, on 
p. 5846.) 

LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I ask unanimous consent to report favor- 
ably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 
2318) to provide for a coordinated agri- 
cultural program, and I submit a report 
(No. 1285) thereon. It is the so-called 
long-range agricultural bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and the bill placed on the calendar. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that the bill is the result of 
the authorization and the directive 
given by this body last July to the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and Forestry t6 
make a study of agricultural trends and 
problems in the United States, and to 
make such recommendations as would 
be necessary to carry on a productive 
and profitable agriculture in the future. 
The committee has worked intensively 
for the last 6 months on the bill. We 
are reporting unanimously a bill which, 
while it undoubtedly is not perfect, yet 
carries out largely the objectives which 
are requested in the President’s message, 
and which were requested by the Senate 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The bill is the result of several months 
of intensive work by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, of which I had the privilege of be- 
ing chairman. The bill was introduced 
by the seven members of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BusHrietp], the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Witson], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], and myself. I 
want to say that I never worked with a 
more cooperative committee than the one 
whose members I have just named in 
holding the hearings and in the prepara- 
tion of the bill. I also want to say that, 
while the bill was introduced by the 
members of the subcommittee, as that 
seemed the logical thing to do, yet the 
other six members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry are entitled to 
full credit for the assistance which we 
have had from them and the interest 
which has been shown by them and the 
work which has been done by them since 
the introduction of the bill. 

As is well known, hearings were held 
on the bill and a great many revisions 
have been made in it. In fact, we are 
offering a substitute bill. We introduced 
the first bill as a basis for holding hear- 
ings, knowing full well that many 
changes would be required, but we knew 
that if we did not introduce a bill we 
would not secure the testimony in detail 
which was required to write a better bill. 
I wish to give full credit to the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry who are not members of the 
subcommittee. They are the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the 
Senator from Missouri {[Mr. Kem], the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas |Mr. Capper], the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. StEwarT], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Hoey], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Prp- 
PER]. They have labored with us dili- 
gently and the bill is the result. 

I believe the President is right in ask- 
ing for early enactment of this type of 
legislation. There is not included in it 
the so-called food-allotment bill which I 
introduced myself, and which has been 
before this body now for the last 3 or 4 
years. It was not felt by the committee 
that we could thoroughly go into this 
phase of the agricultural program at the 
present time, and above all else we did 
not want to jeopardize the enactment of 
a sound long-range price-support pro- 
gram and the adjustment of some of the 
agencies which deal with soil conserva- 
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tion at the national level. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I present the bill with the 
full unanimous approval of the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry who were present when action 
was taken on it. 

We have not made it a partisan mat- 
ter. From the very start, and at the time 
we voted to report the bill, there were 
four members of each major political 
party present, and they voted unani- 
mously. At no time has it been neces- 
sary to have a roll call within our own 
committee. Whenever differences of 
opinion arose we have discussed the mat- 
ter directly before us and invariably 
agreed to the will of the majority. 

The bill which we are now reporting, 
although it provides for revision of the 
parity formula, does not include the cost 
of hired labor in estimating the parity 
formula. Several of us thought that it 
should be included, and still think so. It 
is entirely possible that it will be included 
before the bill is enacted into law. 

I shall not take any more time now, 
but I wish to express the hope on behalf 
of the committee—and I know the entire 
committee will agree with me—that we 
may have early action by this body on 
this bill. It must go to the House and 
receive consideration there. I under- 
stand that that body is waiting for the 
bill to come over there before taking ac- 
tion. Therefore I hope for early action 
on this long-range agricultural program. 
This is the time to act upon it, in my 
opinion. Carry-overs are low and prices 
to farmers are generally in good condi- 
tion; and it seems to us a pretty good 
time to patch the roof while the sun is 
shining, and not wait until we get into 
the depths of a depression or crisis be- 
fore undertaking to put long-range leg- 
islation into effect. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR AP- 
POINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT 
SECRETARIES OF STATE 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to continue the authorization for the ap- 
pointment of two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of State (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


APPROVAL OF AGREEMENT RELATING TO RESOLU- 
TION OF CONFLICTING CLAIMS TO GERMAN 
ENEMY ASSETS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
approving an agreement relating to the reso- 
lution of conflicting claims to Germany 
enemy assets and authorizing the President 
to enter into the agreement or other agree- 
ments similar in character with certain coun- 
tries (with acconrpanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation for the relief of certain officers and 
employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States who, while in the course of 
their respective duties, suffered losses of per- 
sonal property by reason of war conditions 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Laws Passep By MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OF ST. 
THoMAS AND ST. JOHN, AND ST. CRoOIx, 
eae 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of legis- 
lation passed by the Municipal Council of 
St. Thomas and St. John and the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix, V. I. (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Nick SCALEs, JR. 


A letter from the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, the payment of the claim of 
Nick Scales, Jr., under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, 1946; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


WAIvER oF 6 MONTHS’ PREVIOUS SERVICE RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR CERTAIN SHIP RADIOTELE- 
GRAPH OPERATORS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, making a 
statement and submitting recommendations 
of that Commission with regard to the pres- 
ent temporary power of the Commission to 
waive the 6 months’ previous-service require- 
ment for ship radiotelegraph operators of cér- 
tain cargo ships imposed by section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended (47 U. S. C. 353 (b)); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report of personnel ceilings for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1948 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 


A resolution of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Modesto, Calif., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing 
an adequate and balanced military strength; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A paper in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Reva Cooper Barse, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding local Federal jurisdiction over In- 
dian affairs through the United States dis- 
trict courts, and the United States Supreme 
Court (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Lions Clubs 
of zone 2, district 12 W, of western Tennessee, 
assembled at Pilot Knob, Tenn., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
construction of a steam plant at New John- 
sonville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of Delaware County, N. Y., pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation 
providing for the construction of the pro- 
posed flood-control dam on the Charlotte 
River, in Davenport, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

A paper in the nature of a petition from 
the General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in thirty-third 
quadrennial session at Kansas City, Kans., 
signed by J. A. Charleston, chairman, and 
William P. Stevenson, secretary, requesting 
the Congress to adopt the President’s civil- 
rights program; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT PRICE ON 
EGGS—PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and printing in the REc- 
orp a petition signed by Walter Palda, 
Mrs. James Palda, Alfred Giva, and John 
Fischer, and sundry other citizens of 
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Wyndmere and Lidgerwood, N. Dak., re- 
questing a Government support price on 
eggs. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed in the R#torp, without all 
the signatures attached, as follows: 


We, the undersigned farmers and poultry 
raisers, demand a Government support price 
on eggs, as the price today is 33 cents per 
dozen, current receipts. 

WaLTER PALpa, 
Mrs. JAMES PALDA, 
ALFRED GiIvA, 
JOHN FISCHER 
(And sundry other citizens of Wyndmere 
and Lidgerwood, N. Dak.). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1861. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“ah act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the postal 
service; to establish giniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, so as to pro- 
vide promotions for temporary employees of 
the custodial service; with amendments 
(Rept. No, 1296); and 

8. J. Res. 193. Joint resolutign to grant 
free postage to members of the’armed forces 
while confined for treatment in a military 
or naval hospital, and to veterans while 
being furnished hospital treatment or in- 
stitutional care in institutions operated by 
or under contract with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; with an amendment (Rept. No, 
1297). 

By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2215. A bill to provide for research and 
control relating to diseases of the heart and 
circulation; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1298). 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

8.1390. A bill to broaden the cooperative 
extension system as established in the act 
of May 8, 1914, and acts supplemental thereto, 
by providing for cooperative extension work 
between colleges receiving the benefits of 
this act and the acts of July 2, 1862, and 
August 30, 1890, and other qualified colleges, 
universities, and research agencies, and the 
United States Department of Labor; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1314). 

By Mr. BALL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

S. 2237. A bill to increase certain benefits 
payable under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1315). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 5870. A bill to amend the act of May 
16, 1946 (Public Law 383, 79th Cong.), as 
amended to provide increased allowances for 
the escorts of repatriated war dead; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1303). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2593. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia a right-of-way for public high- 
way purposes in certain lands at Pungo, Va.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1301). 

By Mr. GURNEY (for Mr. Brinczs), from 
the Committee on Armed Services: 

S. 2251. A bill to authorize the Army and 
Navy Union, United States of America, De- 
partment of Illinois, to construct a recrea- 
tional park on the grounds of the United 
States Naval Hospital, United States Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1299). 
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By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2592. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force to return certain 
lands situated in Puerto Rico, in accordance 
with the terms of the conveyances to the 
United States Government, and final judg- 
ments in certain condemnation proceedings; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1300). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8.1413. A bill to authorize the State of 
Minnesota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, State 
of Minnesota, for fish propagation, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1304) ; 

S. 2496. A bill to provide for the conveyance 
to Pinellas County, State of Florida, of cer- 
tain public lands herein described; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1305); 

S. 2548. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit the 
exercise of certain options on or before Au- 
gust 8, 1950; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1306) ; 

H. R. 4201. A bill to authorize payments to 
the public-school district or districts serving 
the Fort Peck project, Montana, for the edu- 
cation of dependents of persons engaged on 
that project; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1307) ; 

H. R. 4512. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land to the State of Oklahoma 
for the use and benefit of the Northeastern 
State College, at Tahlequah, Okla.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1308); 

H.R. 4513. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment of oaths in certain land matters, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1309); 

H.R. 4551. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area project, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1310); 

H.R. 5155. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to have made by the Public 
Roads Administration and the National Park 
Service a joint reconnaissance survey of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal between Great 
Falls, Md., and Cumberland, Md., and to re- 
port to the Congress upon the advisability 
and practicability of constructing thereon a 
parkway, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1311); 

H. R. 5244. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War II”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1312); and 

H.R. 5839. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance to States, or political subdivisions, 
of roads leading to certain historical areas 
administered by the Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1313). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 83. A bill authorizing the naturalization 
of Elizabeth Pickering Winn; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1316); 

8.158. A bill for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1337); 

S. 660. A bill for the relief of Peter Drozd; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1339); 

S.709. A bill for the relief of Carlos Rig- 
genbach; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1317); 

S. 765. A bill for the relief of Santiago Sola- 
barrieta; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1322) ; 

8.933. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
Carinos; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1338) ; 

S. 1337. A bill for the relief of Hou Chung 
Chay; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1323); 

8. 1364. A bill for the relief of Kihei Mat- 
suo; without amendment (Rept. No. 1318); 
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8.1409. A bill for the relief of Markoto 
Iwamatsu; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1324); 

8S. 1606. A bill for the relief of Wladyslav 
Plywacki; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1319); 

S. 1730. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
V. Reyer, Alexander A. Reyer, and Vitaly A. 
Reyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 1320); 

S. 1789. A bill to record the lawful admis- 
sion to the United States for permanent res- 
idence of Patricia Schwartz and Beatrice 
Schwartz; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1325); 

S. 1964. A bill for the relief of Walter Wer- 
ner Tech; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1321); 

S. 2059. A bill for the relief of Joyce Violet 
Angel; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1340); 

8S. 2849. A bill relating to the issuance of 
reentry permits to certain aliens; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1326); 

H.-R. 703. A bill for the relief of Leon 
Nikolaivich Volkov; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1327); 

H. R. 892. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Ferapontow; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1828); 

H.R.926. A bill for the relief of Doda 
Greenbaum (Brenner); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1329); 

H.R. 1916. A bill for the relief of Filiberto 


A. Bonaventura; without amendment (Rept. 


No. 1330); 

H. R. 2218. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 
Edgar Edwards; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1331); 

H. R. 2760. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Camarda; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1332) ; 

H.R.3858. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Timothy C. H. Liang and Dr. Esther Chang 


Liang; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1833); 
H. R. 3640. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 


Charlotte D. Wang, Harvey S. P. Wang, and 
Arthur Y. P. Wang; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1334); 

H.R. 4443. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Cohen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1335) ; 

H.R. 4484. A bill for the relief of Theo- 
dore Loetsch; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1336); and 

H.R. 5310. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States of persons of 
races indigenous to Siam, and to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1341). 


ADMINISTRATION OF CENTRAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE COMMITTEE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I ask unanimous consent to report an 
original bill, to provide for the admin- 
istration of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, established pursuant to section 
102, National Security Act of 1947, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1302) thereon. 

There being no objection, the report 
was received and the bill (S. 2688) to 
provide for the administration of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, established 
pursuant to section 102, National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and ordered 
to be placed on the calendar. 


EXTENSION OF TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
PRESENT MEMBERS OF ATOMIC ENER- 
GY COMMISSION—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to report favorably without amend- 
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ment the bill (S. 2589) to provide for ex- 
tension of the terms of office of the pres- 
ent members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and I submit a report (No. 
1342) thereon. 

The PRESID. pro tempore. With- 
out objection, tHe report will be received 
and printed, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the report may 
be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
through the Senate members thereof, to 
whom was referred S. 2589, a bill to extend 
the time of the expiration date of the terms 
of the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from August 1, 1948, to June 30, 1950, 
report the bill back to the Senate with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The atomic-energy program was developed 
during World War II as a military project 
for the production of atomic weapons. They 
were successfully produced under military di- 
rection as a result of the unprecedented co- 
ordination of the highest degree of scien- 
tific, engineering, and industrial skills ever 
mobilized. 

In the process, startling and revolutionary 
scientific discoveries were made which sug- 
gested unlin#lted future possibilities for re- 
search and development in the field of social 
and humanitarian benefits. Complete em- 
phasis, however, was placed on the develop- 
ment of a weapon and these other discov- 
eries or possibilities were laid aside, at the 
time, for future investigation, research, and 
development in a peaceful atmosphere. 

With the end of the war the problem of 
how to handle atomic energy for the good of 
mankind became paramount. It was univer- 
sally agreed that the bomb must be secured, 
if possible, against international use in war, 
and this principle became a major considera- 
tion in. all domestic approaches or sugges- 
tions to the problem. It also became a spe- 
cial and intensive problem of the United 
Nations within which a special Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was immediately set up 
with specific terms of reference directed to- 
ward a solution of this problem. 

Meanwhile, the Congress commenced im- 
mediate studies for the purpose of passing 
proper legislation for the control and for 
the advancement and development of the 
limitless possibilities of this science. A spe- 
cial committee of the Senate and the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House over a 
period of months devoted time and held ex- 
tensive hearings which eventually resulted 
in the passage of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, approved by the President on August 
1, 1946. 

In considering the original legislation, the 
Congress, and eminent citizens who testi- 
fied, recognized the pioneering nature of the 
project; the revolutionary power of the bomb; 
the perils of unrestricted tampering with the 
dangerous products of atomic fission and the 
possibilities of new and unforeseen dislo- 
cations in industry and social fields. The 
fact that there was no historical experience 
for guidance, when considered with other 
factors, indicated that any legislation and 
any program undoubtedly would be subject 
to future change as a result of mature ex- 
perience. 

In section 1 (A) of the act, it is clearly 
stated as follows: 

“The effect of the use of atomic energy 
for civilian purposes upon the social, eco- 
nomic, and political structures of today can- 
not be determined. It is a field in which un- 
known factors are involved.” 

The declaration continues: 

“Therefore, any legislation will necessarily 
be subject to revision from time to time. It 
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is reasonable to anticipate, however, that 
tapping this new source of energy will cause 
profound changes in our present way of 
life.” 

In section 1 (B) (5), the law further states: 

“A program of administration which will 
be consistent with the foregoing policies and 
with international arrangements made by 
the United States, and which will enable the 
Congress to be currently informed so as to 
take further legislative action as may here- 
after be appropriate.” 

The report from the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which accompanied 
S. 1717, states: 

“It is recognized that many unforeseeable 
developments may arise in this field requiring 
changes in the legislation from time to time.” 

The Congress recognized that under the 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
which placed this vast enterprise in the 
hands of a commission to operate, there was 
being created the greatest administrative 
monopoly with the most far-reaching power 
ever set up in this country; but there was no 
other course. The authority of this commis- 
sion is greater than any other commission or 
bureau either heretofore or presently estab- 
lished in government. It ramifies through- 
out industry, management, labor, and nat- 
ural resources. Its authority extends into 
the international field of atomic energy. Be- 
cause of the secrecy necessary to preserve the 
knowledge essential to the production of 
atomic weapons the operation of this vast set- 
up is clothed with restrictions and mandates 
for security, and the opportunity for public 
examination and evaluation of its progress 
and of the impact of its activities upon our 
normal peacetime or even potential wartime 
economy are nonexistent. This situation is 
unique in administrative policy of our Na- 
tion. It places solemn responsibility upon 
your joint committee. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is pres- 
ently operating on an annual »hasis of over 
$600,000,000 in cash and $300,000,000 in con- 
tract authorizations. It has unlimited dis- 
cretion in the types and kinds of goods and 
raw materials it buys; it has complete con- 
trol over the extent to which private enter- 
prise may venture in this field; it pre-empts 
patents; it has full authority over all phases 
of production and activity in atomic energy; 
it has, subject to certain responsibilities of 
periodic direction by the President, complete 
discretion and control over the production 
of atomic weapons; it can make foreign con- 
tracts and arrangements; it can contract with 
State and local governments; it operates mu- 
nicipalities, is the landlord, and subsidizes 
many local services traditionally within the 
province of private enterprise; it has the duty 
of extensive participation in the fields of 
public health; it is authorized to participate 
and is participating in agricultural and in- 
dustrial research and development and may 
give or withhold its aid in its discretion. Its 
broad powers enable it to establish and main- 
tain countless programs which are not clearly 
defined. It employs, either directly or 
through its operating contractors, over 55,000 
people, who with their families probably total 
200,000; it has discretionary authority over 
the release or the withholding of information 
affecting the program. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, because 
of the nature of its duties and the extent of 
its power, can exercise decisive control over 
the destiny of our Nation and the lives of our 
people. 

The Congress, under the Atomic Energy 
Act, and in consideration of the inherent 
dangers and problems involved, deemed these 
broad powers essential for the protection of 
the public and in order to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the devastating use of atomic weapons 
in war. In addition, these powers have been 
deemed initially essential in order that we 
may make the greatest progress and main- 
tain our preeminence in the advancement of 
the science of atomic energy. Your commit- 
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tee refers to these powers, therefore, to illus- 
trate the magnitude of the social and eco- 
nomic area within which atomic energy op- 
erates and to emphasize that its growth and 
integration into the American system of in- 
dividual free enterprise must be carefully 
measured and that hasty decisions as to a 
permanent administrative pattern are un- 
warranted and unwise. 

Because of the unprecedented monopo- 
listic control of atomic energy set up in the 
Government through the Commission, the 
Congress, in section 15 of the act, created the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy composed 
of nine Members of each House, This com- 
mittee has a responsibility to “make contin- 
uing studies of the activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of problem= relat- 
ing to the development, use, and control of 
atomic energy.” 

This section further provides that— 

“The Commission shall ke- the joint com- 
mittee fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to the Commission's activities.” 

It was intended that by setting up such a 
joint committee, necessary secrecy of the 
project could be preserved, but at the same 
time a responsible body of Congress would be 
constantly kept informed so that it would be 
able, from time to time, to make such recom- 
mendations for legislation affecting the pol- 
icy and operation of the atomic-energy pro- 
gram, and to make such reports as might be 
indicated in the public interest. 

Although the law went into effect on Au- 
gust 1, 1946, the President did not appoint 
the members of the Commission until Octo- 
ber 28, 1946, and the General Manager was 
not appointed until December 30, 1946. The 
transfer of the affairs of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict (which was the wartime agency in 
charge of this project) to the Commission 
occurred on January 1, 1947. The nomina- 
tions were sent to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent on January 20, 1947, and thereafter be- 

‘ginning on January 27, a substantial por- 
tion of the time of the Commissioners and 
the General Manager was devoted to hearings 
on the question of the confirmation of their 
nominations until their confirmation on the 
9th of April 1947. The first terms of the 
Commissioners were fixed by law for expira- 
tion 2 years after August 1, 1946, which was 
the effective date of the act. 

In fixing the term of office for the first 
Commissioners at 2 years after the effective 
date of the act, it was the purpose of the 
Congress to provide at least a 2-year period 
for examination and observation of the pro- 
gram. The legislative intent to provide an 
initial 2-year term was predicated upon the 
sound reasoning that in an undertaking of 
this magnitude a minimum of 2 years would 
be necessary before any valid evaluation of 
the administrative policies could be made, 
These terms all expire on August 1, 1948. 
Since the Commission was not confirmed un- 
til the 9th day of April 1947 and from a prac- 
tical standpoint has had uninterrupted and 
unquestioned security in the performance of 
its duties only since that time, it is obvious 
that there has been but 1 year for the reliable 
formulation of programs and for the obser- 
vation and study instead of the 2-year period 
wisely contemplated by the law. 

The transition from the military operation 
to eventual full control by the Atomic Energy 
Commission was accompanied by many dis- 
locations and uncertainties. . Following the 
confirmation of the Commissioners, they and 
the joint committee undertook the coordi- 
nation of their respective duties; on the one 
hand, the Commission went forward with 
plans for the development of their adminis- 
trative policies under the act and, on the 
other, the joint committee began to inform 
itself and receive information as to the en- 
tire situation and the proposals for future 
development, 

As noted before, the necessary activities of 
the Commission ramify throughout the gen- 
eral economy and the national policy of our 
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Nation. It is a pioneering venture of a new, 
vast, and startling nature; there was no his- 
tory or experience of a similar peacetime 
operation upon which the Commission or the 
joint committe- could rely. In this year 
that has passed some programs have been 
set up and many policies considered, son.e of 
which have been adopted; many have re- 
mained under consideration without deter- 
mination; others have been rejected. There 
has been some reorientation of attitude in 
connection with the setting up and expan- 
sion of these policies and programs. Not 
only have problems of personnel, science, in- 
dustry, and labor been confronted, but many 
questions involving the interpretation of the 
act and the powers and responsibilities of the 
Commission have arisen. 

Many of the key members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff have been employed in recent 
months in connection with the establish- 
ment of new policies and new administra- 
tive approaches. Many of the Commission's 
policies are in the process of formulation. 
Many of the plans of the Commission are on 
the drafting table. These are conditions to 
be reasonably expected. Fairness to the 
Commission dictates that additional time be 
allowed for the Commission to develop more 
definitely its administrative policies in order 
to justify conclusion as to the final direction 
of this program. 

The Commission has just announced the 
recent test of an atomic weapon which is the 
culmination of researches and plans begun 
3 to 4 years ago. The results of such pro- 
gressive developments cannot now be ade- 
quately or properly evaluated as to their 
long-range effect upon the national needs. 

In the field of patents, while the law sets 
up a framework for establishing a program 
for patent acquisition and compensation, no 
such program has as yet been finally estab- 
lished in this field hitherto sacred to the in- 
dividual. 

Recent events have shown that labor-man- 
agement disputes in vital installations have 
threatened continuity of operation. In one 
instance a settlement was had 2 hours after 
the so-called dead line for a walk-out. At 
the time of filing this report, this same in- 
stallation is again in the throes of a labor 
dispute and is presently operating as a result 
of injunction proceedings instituted under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The effective period 
of that injunction is rapidly running out. 
The joint committee is determined that la- 
bor-management policies be reliably estab- 
lished so that continuity of operation can be 
assured in these vital plants. The joint 
committee has held hearings on this subject, 
but no satisfactory formula was presented 
or developed. The joint committee has 
asked the Atomic Energy Commission to 
provide it with its plans for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. The joint committee 
is aware that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is also vitally interested in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, but the Com- 
mission has not as yet developed its spe- 
cific proposals for the reliable solution of 
this problem. 

The Commission recently has begun t 
put into effect a changing theory of sec- 
tional operation of the program which is in 
the nature of decentralization. This meth- 
od of operation may have much to recom- 
mend it but only experience can demon- 
strate whether or not it is a progressive move. 

While many advisory groups have been set 
up by law and by the Commission, to give it 
advice and suggestions as to the develop- 
ment of pertinent phases of the atomic en- 
ergy program, it is to be noted that the joint 
committee has received few reports of these 
advisory groups and, therefore, is in no 
position to reliably gage either the extent 
of these recommendations or the degree to 
which such recommendations have been ac- 
cepted and put into effect or held in abey- 
ance, or rejected, by the Commission, 
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In a number of areas the joint committee 
has requested, from the Commission and 
other vital coordinating agencies, informa- 
tion, conclusions,; and recommendations 
which will aid in evaluating the national 
program and its operation. Information has 
not as yet been furnished to the joint com- 
mittee enabling it to fully comprehend or 
determine long-range goals of production 
and operation policies of the Commission. 
This reference is not made by way of criti- 
cism but merely to indicate that the com- 
posite circumstances involved in our public 
affairs and within our economy create a cer- 
tain indefiniteness that needs time and the 
unfolding of events before long-range poli- 
cies can be fully justified. 

It is to be noted that the Military Liaison 
Committee, the vital link between the de- 
fense establishments and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, has undergone a reorgani- 
zation within very recent weeks. What the 
beneficial results of this action may be can- 
not be presently evaluated. 

Due to the nature of the Commission’s op- 
eration, its budgetary and accounting prob- 
lems are ramified and very extensive. The 
accounting situation has been more com- 
plicated because of the fact that under pre- 
vious wartime operation of this project ne- 
cessitating complete secrecy, utmost speed, 
etc., standardized accounting procedures 
were not in effect; therefore, historic de- 
tailed costs are not fully available. A sat- 
isfactory system has not yet been set up. 
This fact is recognized by the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress as well as 
by the Commission itself in its most recent 
report of February 2, 1948. 

It is to be noted that, in addition to strict 
scientific and production activities of the 
Commission, it is involved, under existing 
policies, in the operation of cities and towns 
within the project. The problems of such 
operations aré under serious consideration, 
both by the Commission and by the joint 
committee. Complicated problems of juris- 
diction, of administrative authority, of vot- 
ing rights, including prerogatives attendant 
upon residence, town management, court ju- 
risdiction, heavy subsidies, schooling, public 
utilities, and other problems, demand care- 
ful and more mature experience and exami- 
nation before any final policies with respect 
thereto can be adopted by the Congress or by 
the Commission. 

A vital section of the efficient and progres- 
sive advancement of atomic science is the 
reactor program. Recently a basic change 
in the operation of this program has been 
decided upon and certain preliminary steps 
to effectuate this change have been under- 
taken. The operation of this proposed pro- 
gram will be and must be continuously un- 
der the most careful observation for a sub- 
stantial period of time. Only experience 
can evaluate this move. 

The importance of establishing satisfac- 
tory and adequate personnel programs in 
the operation of this project is evident. The 
necessity for security cannot be disputed. 
Policies for assuring the personnel security 
of the project under conditions of fairness to 
individuals but at the same time protecting 
inviolate the rights of the public and the in- 
tegrity of this national venture, have been 
and still are in a state of study and trial. 
The Commission has been searching for a 
final formula and the joint committee has 
been concerned with the necessity that a 
reliable formula be established. 

The unsettled international situation has a 
direct effect upon the pattern of our atomic 
energy program. Had a satisfactory system 
of international control been established 
certain provisions of the Atomic Energy Act, 
in due time, would have automatically be- 
come void and many vital powers of the 
Commission would have been transferred to 
an international agency. It is now conceded, 
however, after nearly 2 years of exhaustive 
effort in the United Nations, that satisfactory 
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universal agreement for reliable international 
control of atomic energy is presently impos- 
sible. Only time and maturing events will 
enable us to determine the permanent direc- 
tion of our administrative policies in this 
field. ; 

It is important to emphasize that these 
matters which have been referred to are con- 
ditions which suggest the formative nature of 
our atomic energy program and by no means 
indicate a lack of progress. Further, they 
must not be interpreted as a criticism of the 
Commission or as evidence that the joint 
committee lacks confidence in the present 
Commission. Since the confirmation of the 
Commissioners on April 9, 1947, very definite 
progress has been made in our atomic energy 
program. This fact is encouraging but would 
in no way justify any hasty conclusions based 
upon insufficient knowledge as to the ad- 
visability of any particular permanent ad- 
ministrative pattern in this gigantic but in- 
fant national venture. 

On January 30, 1948, your joint committee 
filed a unanimous report to each House of the 
Congress and, clearly recognizing the pres- 
ent inadequacy of the cumulative informa- 
tion and the definite need for continued ex- 
amination before a final conclusion of any 
kind could be drawn about the long-range 
administration of this program, stated: 

“As a legislative committee, it does not feel 
that it should at this time draw any final 
conclusions respecting the operation of this 
program or the administrative policies in ef- 
fect. Sufficient time has not elapsed to war- 
rant conclusions of this kind. This is not to 
be construed either as an attitude of hos- 
tility or an attitude of approval, but on the 
contrary expresses an attitude on the part of 
the committee to objectively evaluate the 
various phases of the program as a result of 
more mature opportunity.” 

The passage of this bill wili immediately 
give assurance of uninterrupted continuity in 
office for 2 years and 2 months following the 
date of this report during which the present 
Commission can continue without disrup- 
tion or without the necessity of reappoint- 
ment. Any programs and policies now under 
way can be observed and brought into sub- 
stantial operation; it will give approximately 
2 years more for the over-all evaluation of 
the atomic energy program and its theory of 
operation. It will insure continuity and 
confidence and it will give assurance of con- 
tinuity of operation and program upon which 
all employees, contractors, and consultants, 
may rely. 

The joint committee strongly emphasizes to 
the Congress that in the performance of its 
duty it has conducted, and intends to con- 
duct, its business relating to atomic energy 
and to the Atomic Energy Commission on a 
totally nonpolitical basis. The joint com- 
mittee unequivocally declares its determina- 
tion to support the best and most progressive 
atomic-energy program which can be de- 
veloped to maintain our preeminence in this 
field. The committee has been guided, at all 
times, by one paramount principle and that 
is to maintain a course of conduct which 
will best serve to build confidence in, ac- 
ceptance of, and support for a sound and 
vigorous atomic-energy program. This is es- 
sential for the safety of the United States 
and for the peace of the world. It is in fur- 
therance of this principle that your com- 
mittee considered this legislation. 

Your committee therefore recommends 
that the bill do pass. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM— 
HOWARD HUGHES INVESTIGATION— 
MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 3A OF REPT. NO. 
440) 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, under a 
previous order of the Senate, Members 
of the minority of the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate the National Defense 
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Program were granted until the 15th of 
May to file their views on the report con- 
cerning the Howard Hughes investiga- 
tion. Due to the unfortunate circum- 
stances which prevailed on Friday, I did 
not ask unanimous consent that the 
time be extended until today, as I in- 
tended, and the time has now actually 
expired. However, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Mc- 
Gratu], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor], and myself, to file minority 
views. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the minority views will be 
received and printed. 


AIRCRAFT INVESTIGATION—MAJORITY 
VIEWS (PT. 3B OF REPT. NO. 440) 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate the 
National Defense Program, I ask unani- 
mous consent to file a report on the air- 
craft investigation containing the ma- 
jority views. I should like to file it at 
the same time the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] files the minority 
views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 14, 1948, he presented to the 
President of the United States the en- 
rolled bill (S. 2287) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. TAFT, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Henry R. O’Brien, and several other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Pubiic Health Service; 

John L. Lewis, Jr., and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service; 

Edward J. Driscoll, and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service; 

Sylvia Ginsberg, and sundry other candi- 
dates for appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service; and 

Fonda L. Dickson, to be dietitian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of major) in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred, or ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

(Mr. CORDON introduced Senate bill 2675, 
to amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs, and appears under 
& separate heading.) 
By Mr. BALL: 

8S. 2676. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey a certain parcel of 
land in St. Louis County, Minn., to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8S. 2677. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, Officers, and employees of the Postal 
Service; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, with respect to 
clerks in air mail field railway post offices; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 2678. A bill granting exemption from 
income tax in the case of retirement pen- 
sions and annuities of governmental em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2679. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to determine the 
amounts due to and render judgment upon 
the claims of the employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for overtime work performed; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S. 2680. A bill to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing dis- 
closures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

S. 2681. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Jeszua Kratka; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. TAYLOR also introduced Senate bill 
2682, to prohibit the segregation of persons 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia on account of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 2683. A bill declaring certain Crow Indi- 
ans to be competent members .of the Crow 
Tribe; and 

S. 2684. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Frederick 
Knows Gun a patent in fee to certain lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILEY (for Mr. McCarran) : 

S. 2685. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Reno, Nev.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

8. 2686. A bill to establish the Navajo-Hopi 
Indian Administration, to provide for the 
rehabilitation of the Navajo and Hopi Indian 
Tribes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: . 

S. 2687. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
and Lawrence Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, reported an original bill 
(S. 2688) to provide for the administration of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, established 
pursuant to sec. 102, National Security Act 
of 1947, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 2689. A bill for the relief of Rozalia 

Venczel; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 2690. A bill to assist States in collecting 
sales and use taxes on cigarettes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. 2691. A bill authorizing the transfer to 
the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, by the War 
Assets Administration of a portion of Fort 
Brown at Brownsville, Tex., and adjacent bor- 
der area, without exchange of funds or reim- 
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bursement; 

Relations. 

By Mr. CAIN (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON): 

S. J. Res. 216. Joint resolution to authorize 
the cancellation and release and satisfaction 
of an agreement dated December 31, 1923, en- 
tered into between the port of Seattle and 
the United States of America, represented by 
the United States Shipping Board, acting 
through the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP FOR CERTAIN PUERTO RICANS 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill for the purpose 
of saving for certain citizens of Puerto 
Rico who find it necessary to leave Puerto 
Rico and be in foreign lands for a period 
of more than 5 years the citizenship 
which was conferred upon them by this 
Government in 1917. 

In connection therewith I. request that 
a brief statement which I have prepared 
relating to this subject be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2675) to amend the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico, introduced by Mr. Corpon, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The statement submitted by Mr. Cor- 
DON was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, as follows: 


Mr. President, I am introducing for con- 
sideration by the Senate a bill which would 
prevent certain American citizens in Puerto 
Rie® from losing their citizenship. Under 
section 404 (c) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, a person who has become a national by 
naturalization loses his nationality by resid- 
ing continuously for 5 years in any foreign 
state, with certain exceptions. 

As you know, Mr. President, the United 
States acquired Puerto Rico as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. In 1900 the Con- 
gress gave the island a temporary civil gov- 
ernment. This was under the terms of the 
Foraker Act. 

Thus, all inhabitants who were Spanish 
subjects on April 11, 1899, and who continued 
to reside in Puerto Rico were declared to be 
citizens of Puerto Rico unless they elected to 
preserve their allegiance to the Spanish 
Crown. Under the Organic Act given to 
Puerto Rico in 1917, these people were de- 
clared citizens of the United States. 

So we see that all Puerto Rico American 
citizens who were Spanish subjects on April 
11, 1899, acquired citizenship in 1917 by 
process of collective naturalization. These 
people are naturalized American citizens 
within the concepts of the law. 

I find it difficult to believe that when Con- 
gress enacted the Nationality Act of 1940, it 
intended to take away the citizenship, which 
it was so generous in giving, from Puerto 
Ricans affected by the law—those who found 
it necessary to reside in a foreign country 
for five continuous years. 

We know, Mr. President, that Puerto Rico’s 
vast population is splashing over the sides of 
the tiny island. By and large, Puerto Rico 
is poor in opportunity. Many in the island— 
mostly of the middle class—have found that 
because of their bilingual skills, Spanish 
and English, there are attractive employment 
and business opportunities within countries 
in Latin America. 


to the Committee on Foreign 
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The Nationality Act of 1940 requires that 
Puerto Ricans who gained citizenship by the 
process of collective naturalization, which I 
have described, must return to American 
soil once within each 5-year period if they 
are to remain full-fledged Americans within 
the meaning of the law. These people are 
Americans, and they wish to remain so, and 
they do return from foreign lands so as to 
preserve their status, but oftentimes at great 
hardship, financially and otherwise. It 
seems unrealistic and arbitrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they be required to do so. 

The Eightieth Congress has been generous 
to Puerto Rico. It has given them the first 
measure of greater self-government since 
1917. It gave them the first change in the 
Organic Act. New Deal controlled Con- 
gresses, with all of their liberal claims, failed 
to take a single step toward granting more 
liberal home rule for Puerto Rico. 

In November, Puerto Rico for the first time 
will elect a governor. This was made possi- 
ble by an act of this Congress during its first 
session. The senior Senator from Nebraska 
has pending before this body a bill which 
would permit the Puerto Rico Legislature to 
fix the salaries of public officials in the island. 

We are giving these people greater responsi- 
bility at home: In 1917 we made them citi- 
zens of the United States. If they are to be 
citizens at all, let us make them full citizens. 

PROHIBITION OF SEGREGATION IN 

DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I believe 
racial segregation to be a part of the 
trappings of one of the most viciously 
un-American activities being practiced 
in America today, the denial of full civil 
rights to a large segment of our popula- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill, a 
companion measure to House bill 4688, 
introduced by Representative ARTHUR G. 
Kern, of New York, which would direct 
the District of Columbia Board of Edu- 
cation to permit no segregation of per- 
sons in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia because of race, color, creed, 
national origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. President, the recent action of Dr. 
William Jansen, New York superintend- 
ent of schools, in canceling a trip to 
Washington by 51 outstanding New York 
school boys, has pointed out the problem 
anew. Those boys had been selected be- 
cause they were outstanding in safety 
patrol work. Four of their number were 
Negroes. Superintendent Jansen found 
that, if he took his boys to the Nation’s 
Capital, they would be subjected to seg- 
regation. 

They could not eat in the same public 
restaurants. They could not be put up 
at the same hotels. He apparently de- 
cided that it would not be an inspiring 
demonstration in American democracy, 
and so the trip was canceled. 

Dr. Jansen’s decision was the only one 
possible for any official who believes that 
the Constitution and American principles 
mean what they say. 

I should like to make it possible for 
Americans to hold their heads high and 
act like Americans at least in their Na- 
tion’s Capital. Further I should like to 
make this possible throughout our great 
land, but surely we must start in the 
show place of the United States—at the 
very seat of our Government. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2682) to prohibit the segregation of per- 
sons in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia on account of race, color, 
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creed, national origin, or ancestry, intro- 
duced by Mr. TaYLor, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY FOR INVES- 
TIGATION OF "MMIGRATION SYSTEM 


Mr. REVERCOMB submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 236), which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, under Senate 
Resolution 137, of the Eightieth Congress, 
agreed to July 26, 1947 (providing for a full 
and complete investigation of our entire 
immigration system), is hereby continued 
until March 1, 1949, and the limit of ex- 
penditures under such resolution is hereby 
increased by $50,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5524) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 7, line 18, to strike out “$195,084,- 
400” and insert “$198,384,400.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MOORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4071) to amend sections 301 


(k) and 304 (a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ECTON (for himself and Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by them to the bill (H. R. 5040) 
to amend the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944, to provide that claims under sec- 
tion 17 must be filed within 6 months 
to be allowable, to stop further accrual 
of such claims, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY, 
ETC., IN MIDDLE RIO GRANDE VALLEY, 
N. MEX.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
CHAVEZ) submitted an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
2571) to authorize the protection of life 
and property, water conservation, and 
the comprehensive reclamation of land 
in the Middle Rio Grande Valley in New 
Mexico, by flood control, irrigation, sedi- 
ment detention, drainage, and other ac- 
tivities; to provide for the financial reha- 
bilitation of the Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District, and for other purposes 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. GurNEy, and by 
unanimous consent the Committee on 
Armed Services was discharged from the 
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further consideration of the bill (S. 2433) 
to except the Panama Railroad Company 
from the Federal Tort Claims Act, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate for 
the remainder of the week. 

Mr. BARKLEY, by request, asked and 
obtained consent that Mr. O’DANIEL be 
excused from attendance on the Senate 
for approximately 10 days. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained con- 
sent for a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to sit and hold 
hearings during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 

He also asked and obtained consent 
for the Committee on Finance, consider- 
ing the oleomargarine tax repeal, to sit 
and hold hearings during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained 
consent for a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to hold a meeting during the ses- 
sion of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and ob- 
tained consent for a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services to hold 
hearings during the session of the Senate 
this afternoon. 


FREE JUDGES AND FREE PEOPLES— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 

{|Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Free Judges and Free Peoples,” deliv- 
ered by him before the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Toledo, Ohio, May 14, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PALESTINE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
BREWSTER 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him on the subject of Palestine, 
at St. Louis, Mo., on May 16, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


OIL, GUNS, AND HONOR—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CHAVEZ 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “Oil, Guns, and Honor,” delivered by 
him to the Fighters for a Free Palestine, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, May 
13, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SALUTE TO THE JEWISH STATE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by him at the Salute to the 
Jewish State by the American Committee 
of Jewish Writers, Artists, and Scientists, at 
the Polo Grounds, New York, May 15, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


UTAH REFLECTED IN HER SONS—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 
{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Utah Reflected in Her Sons,” 
broadcast by him over the facilities of Sta- 
tion KSL, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 11, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCATION— 
ADDRESS BY MRS. EUGENE MEYER 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
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dress entitled “Equal Opportunity in Educa- 
tion,” delivered by Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of the 
Washington Post, at the Conference on 
Human Rights: Civil and Cultural, at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., May 
13, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


PAY INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES — EDITORIAL FROM FORT 
WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Justified Pay Raise,” published in 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of April 13, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES LANDHOLDINGS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE FORT WORTH STAR- 
TELEGRAM 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial enti- 
tled “United States Landholdings,” published 
in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of April 
13, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE—ADDRESS BY 
HENRY A. WALLACE 


{Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address on 
the national defense delivered by Hon. Henry 
A. Wallace, March 19; 1948, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an editorial trib- 
ute to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, from the Washington Post of May 
14, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRESIDENT’S “OFF RECORD” RE- 
MARKS TO NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


{Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by V. Y. 
Daliman, editor of the Illinois State Register, 
of Springfield, Ill., commenting on a recent 
address delivered by the President at a dinner 
of newspaper publishers and editors, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RECOGNITION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL— 
EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial on 
the recognition of the State of Israel, from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
May 16, 1948; which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTMENTS OF 

HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4236) to 
amend the Civil Service Act to remove 
certain discrimination with respect to 
the appointment of persons having any 
physical handicap to positions in the 
classified civil service, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LANGER. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. Buck, and Mr. CHAVEZ con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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RULES FOR PREVENTION OF COLLISIONS 
ON CERTAIN INLAND WATERS, ETC.— 
CORRECTIONS IN ENROLLMENT OF BILL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 200, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill H. R. 3350, an act relating 
to the rules for the prevention of collisions 
on certain inland waters of the United States 
and on the western rivers, and for other pur- 
poses, the Clerk of the House is authorized 
and directed to make the following cor- 
rections: . 

Strike out in lines 5 and 9, page 12, of the 
engrossed bill, the words “Secretary of War” 
and insert “Secretary of the Army.” 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the concurrent resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
the earliest possible opportunity I in- 
tend to renew my motion to recall from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs the bill relating to statehood for 
Hawaii. In the meantime I hope Mem- 
bers of the Senate will familiarize them- 
selves with this situation as fully as pos- 
sible. 


Toward this end I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp an 
editorial from the Evening Star of Fri- 
day, May 14, entitled “While Hawaii 
Waits”; also an article entitled “Time 
Fast Running Out for Hawaiian State- 
hood,” written by Secretary of the In- 
terior J. A. Krug, and published in the 
Washington Star of May 16, 1948; also 
an editorial entitled “Investigating Ha- 
waii,” published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
14, 1948} 


Wurtz Hawatrl Walts 


Senator KNOWLAND’s resolution to dis- 
charge the Senate Public Lands Committee 
from further consideration of the. Hawaiian 
statehood bill should be approved. There 
is no legitimate reason for keeping that 
bill bottled up another year in committee, 
while another delightful junket to the is- 
lands is arranged. The people of Hawaii 
have met every test for statehood. They 
are overwhelmingly in favor of it. They have 
been investigated, as to their fitness, inside 
and out. The House has passed the bill, 
The two political parties have favored state- 
hood under conditions which have been met. 
It is probable that if the bill reached the 
Senate floor Hawaii would become a State 
now. 

That is the principle at stake in the 
Knowland resolution. Every fair-minded 
citizen will concede the wisdom of the power 
over legislation which is vested in con- 
gressional committees. It is only when a 
committee’s use of this power raises serious 
questions of justice and right that it is ever 
questioned. And on those rare occasions 
when it is, the record and the facts should 
decide the issue. 

A House investigating committee visited 
the islands in 1935, was favorably impressed, 
but recommended another investigation of 
the statehood issue by a joint committee. 
A joint committee visited the islands 2 years 
later, was favorably inclined but recommend- 
ed a plebiscite so the people themselves could 
make a decision. The 1940 plebiscite favored 
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statehood by 2 to 1. The war delayed 
further progress, but a House subcommittee, 
visiting the islands in 1946, unanimously 
recommended immediate st~tehood. The bill 
was kept in the House committee another 
year, but the House approved it last spring. 

Senator Corpon, of Oregon, visited the is- 
lands for the Senate Public Lands Commit- 
tee, heard the testimony of more than 200 
witnesses, and last March made a report 
recommending immediate statehood. In 
April the committee decided to get the views 
of people living in continental United 
States. The testimony it received was over- 
whelmingly favorable. But it has decided to 
defer the bill’s report. What for? While 
members of the committee make another 
journey to the islands this summer. 

There are arguments against statehood. 
They are not particularly convincing, but 
they deserve to be heard. The place for 
them now is on the Senate floor, not the 
cloakrooms. If the bill is to be defeated after 
debate, that is one thing. But it is highly 
unjust to the people of Hawaii and prejudicial 
to our own interests as a Nation to keep de- 
laying a test that should come now, especially 
when the delay is based on the pretense that 
the committee is looking for some informa- 
tion that it does not now possess. 

The Knowland resolution deserves ap- 
proval because in simple justice the question 
of Hawaiian statehood should come before 
the Senate now. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of May 
16, 1948] 

Time Fast RUNNING Out FoR HAWAIIAN STATE- 
HOOD—SECRETARY KruG WoNprErRs IF, LIKE 
Banquo’s GHOST, THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 
QUESTION WILL PLAGUE NATIONAL CON- 
SCIENCE ° 

(By J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior) 
(The Department of the Interior has ad- 


ministrative supervision over the Territorial 


possessions of the United States. Secretary 
Krug favors statehood not only for Hawaii 
but also for Alaska.) 

Is the plea of Hawaiian statehood, like 
Eanquo’s ghost, to return again and again 
to plague a troubled national conscience? 
In a world filled with constant attack against 
the institutions of democratic government, 
can we afford to turn down this plea and 
leave the integrity of our Territorial policy 
open to doubt and challenge? 

The answers to these questions now rest 
solely with the United States Senate—and 
unless the Senate acts promptly and favor- 
ably upon a measure already passed by the 
House of Representatives, statehood will be 
denied to a long-patient people for at least 
two more years, and our Government will be 
doing more than any alien subversive force 
to undermine our prestige in the islands. 

Up to now, the whole of the Senate has 
had no opportunity for action on the ad- 
mission of Hawaii into the Union as the 
forty-ninth State. The bill for statehood 
(known as H. Res. 49) has been languishing 
in the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. This committee by a vote of 7 to 5, 
finally tabled the bill after several previous 
delays. The reason given for the com- 
mittee’s action: The need for further on- 
the-scene investigation. 

Surely, the long record shows conclusively 
that there is no further need to investigate 
the fitness of the Hawaiian people for state- 
hocd. Since 1935, five congressional com- 
mittees have inquired into every conceiv- 
able facet of the statehood question. In 
1938, a joint committee found the Hawaiian 
people qualified for admission, but post- 
poned action in view of the rising crisis in 
the Pacific. The committee, however, rec- 
ommended the holding of a plebiscite which, 
in 1940, resulted in a 2-to-1 vote for 
statehood. In these exhaustive congres- 
sional inquiries, more than 550 witnesses 
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filled more than 3,000 pages of testimony— 
so overwhelmingly supporting admission 
that the committees of 1946 and 1947 unani- 
mously recommended legislation granting 
immediate statehood. 


HOUSE ACTED FROMPTLY 


On January 3, 1947, the opening day of 
the Eightieth Congress, the Hawaiian Dele- 
gate, JoSEPH R. FARRINGTON, introduced the 
pending resolution, authorizing immediate 
admission of Hawaii and action came swiftly 
in the House of Representatives. Within 4 
days, the House committee opened its in- 
quiry. On March 22, it unanimously rec- 
ommended immediate passage of H. R. 49, 
and on June 30 the House approved the leg- 
islation, 197 to 133. 

On the Senate side, it was originally an- 
ticipated that the full Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs would visit the 
islands some time during November or De- 
cember for an on-the-spot investigation, but 
these plans were canceled with the call for 
the special session of the Eightieth Congress 
to consider the emergency legislation (1) 
for aid to European recovery, and (2) for 
control of the mounting inflation crisis at 
home. 

Consequently, Chairman Corpon, of the 
Senate subcommittee, was directed to make 
his own investigation in behalf of the full 
committee, in which he was most capably 
assisted by Judge Carl E. Wimberly, of the 
Circuit Court of the Second Judicial District 
of the State of Oregon. 

On March 15 Senator Corpon reported ex- 
haustively and eloquently in behalf of state- 
hood, urging immediate approval by the full 
committee of the Senate, of H. R. 49. How- 
ever, the full committee felt it best to order 
an additional subcommittee hearing in 
Washington to offer opportunity for any 
last-minute opinion that might wish to pre- 
sent itself from the mainland of the United 
States. 

NO OPPONENTS SHOWED 


On April 15 this hearing was held in Wash- 
ington, and no appearance was entered by 
any opponent of Hawaiian statehood. On 
the same date the Gallup poll, in its third 
national survey on the subject, reported that 
the American people favored admission of 
Hawaii to the Union as the forty-ninth State 
by more than 4 to 1. The tally showed: For 
statehood, 66 percent; against, 15 percent: no 
opinion, 19 percent. 

Certainly on the record up to this point, 
there was no apparent reason for further de- 
lay. But if Hawaiian hopes were high, they 
were dashed when, on April 19 and again on 
May 4, the full committee held closed ses- 
sions without any action, and finally, on May 
7, when it voted against recommending state- 
hocd at this time, announcing that it wanted 
time to make another on-the-spot investi- 
gation. 

One of the ardent champions of statehood, 
Senator KNOWLAND (Republican, of Call- 
fornia), at once introductd a motion to force 
the bill out of the committee, and upon the 
success of this motion, and subsequent 1a- 
vorable action by the Senate, rests the hopes 
of statehood in this session. I am well aware 
of the crushing pressure of other legislative 
business. But I also know that national Se- 
curity rests upon moral as well as economic 
and military strength, and I join the many 
Americans who feel that the good faith of the 
Government will be compromised by further 
delay. 

Often in the past, the political and econom- 
ic justifications for Hawaiian statehood have 
failed to receive their proper attention—un- 
derstandably so because of the predominant 
interest in the strategic military value of the 
islands <nd in their attraction as the paradise 
of the Pacific. : 

In view of their underlying importance 
in fixing our national mind upon the unfor- 
gettable objective of statehood, I believe that 
some of the basic findings of the recent con- 
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gressional inquiries, as they concern the po- 
litical and economic justifications for state- 
hood, can profitably be summarized here. 

The political-social background. The in- 
quiries show that the Hawaiian people not 
only have evidenced great enthusiasm for 
complete self-government, but also have 
demonstrated more than sufficient compe- 
tence in handling their own affairs within 
the limited means given them. The record 
shows that about 40 percent of the eligible 
voting population registers and goes to the 
polls in local elections, as against United 
States average of 42 percent—a comparison 
highly favorable to the Hawaiian people, con- 
sidering that they cannot vote for President 
or Governor, and that all of their judges and 
magistrates, as well as numerous other of- 
ficials at the local level, are not elected but 
appointed. 

RACIAL ARGUMENT 


Because of the diverse origins of the pres- 
ent population of Hawaii, one of the shop- 
worn arguments against statehood has been 
the fear that racial groups in the islands 
would vote strictly along racial lines. By 
racial groups, those advancing this argument 
usually mean only the citizens of Japanese 
birth or descent, and an accompanying fear 
has been that the Japanese would constantly 
strive to create racial discord and thereby 
prepare a fertile field for subversive activities. 

Established electoral practices in the is- 
lands have shown that bloc voting by racial 
groups has presented no problem whatsoever. 
There is no justifiable reason to fear that it 
would present any future obstacle to the 
achievement of a government free from in- 
ordinate racial pressures. Moreover, it is now 
conceded by military intelligence agencies of 
our Government, that not one single act of 
espionage or sabotage was committed by any 
resident of the islands of Japanese birth or 
descent, either before or after Pearl Harbor. 

Another often-expressed argument has to 
do with the fear that communism was making 
sufficient gains in the islands as to affect 
their economic and political well-being. In- 
deed, I am informed that this was a prevalent 
fear among the opponents of statehood in 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. But here again, Senator Corpon’s re- 
port serves to reassure any doubtful and 
laggard soul. It shows quite clearly that the 
allegations of Communist activities and the 
threats of communism, are no different in 
Hawaii than they are in the United States. 


FISCAL RECORD GOOD 


The economic background. The fiscal poli- 
cies of the islands and the general economic 
condition, now and for years past, completely 
demonstrate a fitness for statehood. There 
is need to quote only a few typical statistics: 
Hawaii pays more in Federal taxes than 14 
States of the Union and the percentage of 
individuals filing income-tax returns exceeds 
that in 26 States. The assessed value of real 
estate in the islands is greater than that of 
any State at the time of admission into the 
Union, with the exception of Oklahoma. 
Commerce between Hawaii and continental 
United States, from 1935 to 1940, was ex- 
ceeded only by the trade between the United 
States and the largest of foreign nations. 
Obviously, economically, as well as politically, 
Hawaii has earned its long overdue dividend 
of statehood. 

Fourteen times since 1900—-when the Con* 
gress passed the Hawaiian Organic Act cre- 
ating a Territorial government in the tradi- 
tional American pattern, directly implying 
eventual statehood after meeting the fair 
requirements of a tutelage in self-govern- 
ment—the Hawaiian Legislature, elected by 
the people of the islands, has requested Con- 
gress to redeem its pledge and admit Hawaii 
into the Union. The historical way of evo- 
lution from Territory to statehood has been 
followed faithfully since the inception cf 
this Government. As we built the Nationa 
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and the Thirteen Colonies westward to the 
Pacific, we kept faith with those who pushed 
back the frontiers, settled the land and built 
the cities, established and made permanent 
the institutions of free government. Let us 
keep faith now with those who have estab- 
lished and made permanent our free way of 
life far out in the Pacific. 

As the whole record shows, Hawaii state- 
hood has not been a partisan issue, and as 
the member of a Democratic President’s 
Cabinet, specifically charged with the Fed- 
eral Government’s relations with Hawaii, I 
readily and wholeheartedly offer as my own 
argument these last two paragraphs from 
Senator Corpon’s excellent report to the 
Senate: 

“Hawaii has met the requirements for 
statehood. It is the chairman’s opinion that 
the Territory has served a satisfactory pupil- 
age in the limited self-government permitted 
by the organic act. It is able and ready to 
accept the social, political, and economic re- 
sponsibilities of State government as well as 
the advantages. 

“As a State, it could more effectively man- 
age its own affairs and contribute to the 
welfare of the Nation. As a Nation, the 
United States, by granting statehood to Ha- 
waii at this juncture in history, could deme 
onstrate to the world that it means what it 
says and practices what it urges when advo- 
cating true democracy for all peoples.” 

To this, I would like to add just one final 
thought. Liberation has become a much 
misused word—but the United States dem- 
onstrated that liberation of the Philippines 
meant not only that, but also actual, working 
independence. That’s what the people of 
the Philippines, by demonstrable action, 
wanted. The Hawaiian people, by demon- 
strable action, have long wanted statehood. 
If we are to give it to them this year—and 
we owe it to them—time is fast running out. 


|From the Washington Post of May 17, 1948] 
INVESTIGATING HAWAII 


What hope remains for Hawaiian statehood 
legislation in this session of Congress is em- 
bodied in the Knowland resolution scheduled 
to be brought up this week on the Senate 
floor. Senator KNOWLAND proposes to dis- 
charge the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from further consideration of the 
statehood enabling bill and place it before 
the Senate as a whole. This cannot be con- 
sidered a slight to the committee, for it had 
10 months in which to act after the House 
passed the companion bill last summer. 
Members of the committee had a chance to 
conduct an on-the-spot study thir winter 
if they had wished; the one member who did 
go to Hawaii as a subcommittee, Senator Cor- 
DON, returned with a warm endorsement of 
statehood now. 

Senators should take a lively interest in 
the resolution if for no other reason than 
that the pledge of statehood was contained 
in the 1944 platforms of both major political 
parties. The 7 to 5 decision of the com- 
mittee to delay action in favor of another 
investigation amounts to a negation of that 
pledge and, if allowed to stand, would make 
futile the good work of the House. More- 
over, the close vote by which the committee 
turned down the statehood bill emphasizes 
the desirability of bringing the matter to the 
attention of the entire Senate. 

As compelling a statement as we have seen 
of the justification for Hawaiian statehood 
now comes from Gov. Ernest Gruening, of 
Alaska, himself the executive of a disfran- 
chised Territory: 

“Hawaii is the finest example under the 
flag of the welding of alien peoples of di- 
verse racial strain into Americans. America 
is above all else anidea. * * * Ido not 
know how we can better manifest our faith 
in that idea and aid in its spread than by 
admitting to statehood a community of 
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Americans who have more than met every 
test and who are peculiarly and strikingly 
the embodiment of that idea.” 

What Governor Gruening says applies with 
particular relevance to the suggestion of an- 
other investigation, this time on the subject 
of communism in the islands. Hawaii al- 
ready has been surfeited with investigations. 
There is no reason to believe that commu- 
nism is any more prevalent in Hawaii than 
anywhere else in the American Union; indeed, 
conditions in Hawaii are such as to dis- 
courage its growth. This much, however, is 
certain: further delay in granting residents 
of Hawaii the rights promised them on an- 
nexation 50 years ago would give the Commu- 
nists an excellent sounding board. For what 
purpose does territoryship exist if not to pre- 
pare such communities for full-fledged mem- 
bership in the Union? 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in the 
Herald News of Fall River, Mass., there 
appeared recently an editorial entitled 
“Every Vote Would Count,” which de- 
scribes the purposes of Senate Joint 
Resolution 200, which is the constitu- 
tional amendment to count the electoral 
vote in proportion to the popular vote in 
electing a President and Vice President 
of the United States. This measure has 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and unanimously 
by the House Judiciary Committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“Every Vote WovuLp CounrT” 


This time it looks as if Congress would 
get around to action which will change the 


method of electing a President. Every 4 
years, when the complicated procedure lead- 
ing up to the vote of the Electoral College 
has been followed, criticism of the system has 
been general. Voters protested that they 
had no direct voice in the choice, and that 
minorities of the citizens were entirely dis- 
regarded. But in a short time after the elec- 
tions, the protest has died out, and nothing 
has been done to change the situation. 

Now a proposal has been advanced by Sen- 
ator Henry Casot Lopce, Jz., of Massachu- 
setts which has gained the approval of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and has inspired 
a similar measure for the House conimittee. 
It would make possible the crediting of the 
votes of all parties in determining which 
candidate had the strongest support 
throughout the Nation. For example, if one 
candidate had won two-thirds of the popular 
vote in a State, two-thirds of the number of 
electors for that State would be counted for 
him, while one-thigg of the number would be 
divided among the other candidates, accord- 
ing to the relative vote each had secured. 
At present, the candidate who had two- 
thirds of the vote would be given the full 
number of the State’s electors, and the one- 
third of the vote would not be represented. 

Present action by Congress, if it should 
accept such a proposal, would be a recom- 
mendation for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which would have to win the support 
of three-fourths of the States. 


NOMINATION OF JESS LARSON TO BE WAR 
ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR 


-_Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, in connection with the con- 
sideration of the nomination of Jess 
Larson to be War Assets Administrator 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a part of my remarks a biographical 
sketch of the nominee, 
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There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JESS LARSON 

Born June 22, 1904, Mill Creek, Indian 
Territory. 

Educated public schools, Missouri, Military 
Academy, Mexico, Mo., and University of 
Oklahoma. Completed 3 years arts and 
sciences and 1 year law at University of Okla- 
homa, 1926. 

Assumed active management of family 
business consisting of ranching, dairying, 
and creamery enterprises in southwestern 
Oklahoma with headquarters at Chickasha, 
Okla. Continued until May 1929 when 
father’s health was restored and he again 
assumed active control of business. 

Elected mayor of Chickasha, Okla., and 
served from June 1929 to June 1933. Con- 
tinued study of law in offices of Barefoot & 
Carmichael at Chickasha, Okla., during pe- 
riod in which he was serving as mayor. 

Elected president of Oklahoma Municipal 
League, 1931 and 1932. 

From 1933 until January 1, 1935, again 
assumed the management of family business 
as indicated above. 

Admitted to Oklahoma State bar in Janu- 
ary 1935. 

. Appointed secretary to the commissioners 
of the land office of the State of Oklahoma 
in February 1935. 

In this capacity, actively managed and 
supervised all of the operations of the land 
department of the State of Oklahoma, con- 
sisting of approximately $200,000,000 in assets 
divided between land, oil holdings, farm 
mortgages, State, municipal, and Govern- 
ment bonds. Refinanced approximately $35,- 
000,000 in farm mortgages between 1935 
and 1939, resulting in a reduction in delin- 
quencies of mortgages held by the State from 
approximately 95 percent delinquent down 
to 21 percent delinquent. Organized and 
supervised sale of foreclosed and original 
grant land held by the State to the extent 
of approximately 300,000 acres ranging in 
size from 40 acres to 3,000 acres. 

From January 1, 1939, to September 16, 
1940, engaged in the private practice of law 
in Oklahoma City, representing contractors 
and dealers in municipal securities. Also 
advised and assisted E. W. Marland, former 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma and pres- 
ident of the Marland Oil Co., in the liquida- 
tion of oil holdings and real estate. 

Inducted into the Federal service with the 
Oklahoma National Guard, Forty-fifth Infan- 
try Division, on September 16, 1940, and pro- 
moted from rank of major to lieutenant 
colonel. 

Served as executive officer to Gen. Raymond 
S. McLain, division Artillery commander, un- 
til January 1942. 

In January 1942 assumed command of One 
Hundred and Sixtieth Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, Forty-fifth Infantry Division, and 
went overseas with this unit in May 1943. 

Landed in north Africa and participated in 
landings on Sicily in July 19438. 

Landed with the unit at Salerno on Sep- 
tember 8, 1943. Wounded in combat at the 
crossing of the Volturno River in Italy in 
November 1943. 

Evacuated to United States and assigned 
as instructor in the Field Artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla., in January 1944. Later ad- 
vanced to head of department of tactics of 
the Field Artillery school. 

Promoted to colonel in October 1944. 

Ordered to duty with the Chief of Staff, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., July 7, 
1945, 

Assigned to committee created by section 
V of the Natio: 21 Defense Act to reorganize 
the National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serve Corps. 

Participated in such reorganization until 
July 1946; then transferred to duty with War 
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Assets Administration and assigned as as- 
sistant general counsel. 

Assistant general counsel, War Assets Ad- 
ministration, from July 1946 to December 
1946, at which time was appointed general 
counsel, War Assets Administration. 

Sefved as general counsel from that date 
until November 13, 1947, when President 
made appointment as Associate Administra- 
tor, War Assets Administration, 

Was separated from active duty with the 
Department of the Army on the same date 
that he was sworn in as Associate Adminis- 
trator, War Assets Administration. 

Became acting Administrator, War Assets 
Administration, upon the effective date of 
Maj. Gen. Robert M. Littlejohn’s resignation, 
November 28, 1947. 

Appointed Administrator, War Assets Ad- 
ministration, by Presidential order, Decem- 
ber 20, 1947. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I also ask permission to have 
printed as a part of my remarks a list 
containing a few of the many surplus war 
properties which have been approved re- 
cently for either sale or lease by the War 
Assets Administration. This list em- 
braces only projects which have been 
approved for disposition during the past 
few months. The total value of such 
projects is approximately $75,000,000. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
fullows: 


PARTIAL LIST OF WAR SURPLUS PROPERTIES AP- 
PROVED FOR SALE OR LEASE BY JESS LARSON, 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR 


Sale of Jayhawk Ordnance Works, Galena, 
Kans., to Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., for $11,000,000. Approved May 12, 1948. 

Sale of Malleable Iron Casting Plant lo- 
cated at Ashtabula, Ohio, to Lake City Malle- 
able, Ing., for $1,600,000. Approved April 5, 
1948. 

Sale of Basic Magnesium Plant, Henderson, 
Nev., to the State of Nevada, for $24,000,000. 
approved April 1, 1948. 

Sale of two marine turbine manufacturing 
plants to the Navy for $9,023,561. Approved 
March 31, 1948. 

Sale of iron ore concentration facilities at 
Iron Mountain, Mo., to the Ozark Ore Co. for 
$340,000. Approved March 17, 1948. 

Sale of Ozark Ordnance Works located at 
El Dorado, Ark., to the Lion Oil Co. for 
$10,500,000. Approved March 3, 1948. 

Sale of surplus oil terminal at Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Navy Department for $268,664. Ap- 
proved February 27, 1948. 

Sale of drop hammer steel forging facili- 
ties at Harvey, Ill., to the Wyman-Gordon Co. 
for $2,671,025.11. Approved February 27, 
1948, 

Sale of surplus iron and steel foundry at 
Watervliet, N. Y., to Adirondack Foundries & 
Steel, Inc., for $257,000. Approved February 
27, 1948. 

Sale of Texas City, Tex., aviation gasoline 
plant to Republic Oil Refining Co. for 
$2,300,000. Approved February 24, 1948. 

Sale of surplus United States Navy store- 
house at New Windsor, N, Y., to Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for $175,000. Ap- 
proved February 16, 1948. 

Sales of surplus blast furnace, located at 
Ironton, Utah, to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. for $1,- 
150,000. Approved February 5, 1948. 

Sale of dolomite quarry at Wingdale, N. Y., 
to the D. H. Litter Co., Inc., of New York, for 
$275,000. Approved January 23, 1948. 

Sale of aircraft plant at Bristol, Pa., to the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., for $861,000, approved Janu- 
ary 14, 1948. 

Sale of partially completed electric fur- 
nace steel plant at Newport, Ky., to the In- 
ternational Detrola Corp., Detroit, Mich., for 
$1,350,000. Approved January 16, 1948. 
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Sale of Ozark Chemical Defense Corp., of 
Tulsa, Okla., to the Ozark-Mahoning Co., for 
$670,000. Approved January 16, 1948. 

Sale of brick factory building located at 
Trenton, N. J., to the Daunt Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for $200,000. Approved January 14, 
1948. 

Sale of surplus unit of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., located at Long Beach, Calif., to county 
of Los Angeles, for $162,500. Approved Jan- 
uary 9, 1948. 

Sale of Kollmorgan Optical Corp., plant, 
located at Brooklyn, N. Y., to the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
for $185,000. Approved January 9, 1948. 

Sale of carbon-black plant at Seagraves, 
Tex., to the Columbian Carbon Co. for $1,- 
420,000. Approved January 6, 1948. 

Sale of milling plant located at Fredericks- 
burg, Mo., to the St. Louis Smelting & 
Refining Co. for $210,000. Approved Janu- 
ary 5, 1948. 

Sale of feed recovery facilities located at 
Trenton, Mich., to the Trenton Chemical Co. 
for $75,000. Approved January 5, 1948. 

Sale of fruit dehydrating plant located at 
Visafia, Calif., to John C. Kazanjian, of Visa- 
lia, for $22,000. Approved December 19, 
1947. 

Sale of a portion of the surplus Wright 
Aeron:.utical Corp. plant located at Lock- 
land, Ohio, to the Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, for $8,400,000. Approved 
December 18,1947. 

Ten-year lease of the Government-owned 
blast furnace and byproduct plant in Gads- 
den, Ala., to the Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at a minimum guaranteed rental 
of $15,000 monthly for the first 3 months and 
$20,000 monthly, thereafter, during the life 
of the lease. Approved January 9, 1948. 

Lease of portions of surplus magnesium 
plant at Spokane, Wash., to the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Co. of Chicago for 5 
years, with annual rentals of 2 to 6 percent, 
on plant valuation of $9,999,170 with such 
rental percentage graduated upward during 
the 5-year lease period. Approved February 
26, 1948. 


REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we enter upon a discussion of the 
unfinished business, which is the civil- 
functions appropriation bill, I wish to 
make a brief comment upon an inter- 
national occurrence of great importance 
not only to the people involved but, I 
believe, to the world. I refer to the cre- 
ation and the present existence of the 
Republic of Israel, recognized first by the 
Government of the United States, which 
I think was an appropriate priority in 
regard to the recognition of this new 
member of the family of nations. 

All of us are familiar with the tragic 
story involving the history of Palestine 
and the Jewish people. We are familiar 
with the historical conquest of that little 
country and of that great people, includ- 
ing the Roman Empire’s overrunning of 
Palestine and the final dispersal of the 
Jewish people. During all these cen- 
turies, no matter where the Jew has 
found his home, he has in his heart held 
closely the ambition and the desire that 
ultimately there might “be created in 
Palestine a free nation to which the Jews 
might resort—not all of them, of course, 
because no one is optimistic enough to 
feel that even a majority of the Jews 
of the world will ever live in this new 
republic; but it has been the historical 
ambition of the Jewish people that the 
seat of their ancient existence, their 
birthplace, from which they were ex- 
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pelled by brutal force, should ultimately 
become a free nation. 

It is unnecessary to recount the efforts 
which have been made in that direction, 
the sacrifices and the tragedies which 
have followed the Jewish people from the 
time of their dispersal until this hour. 
It is unnecessary to recount the heart- 
aches which have accompanied the ef- 
forts to establish a free, independent 
nation in Palestine. It is unnecessary to 
recount any of the mistakes which may 
have been made either by the Jewish 
people or by their friends, in or out of, 
public office, in the effort to establish a 
free nation in Palestine. 

When the United Nations was created, 
I think it was the sentiment of a vast 
majority of those who were familiar with 
the subject and the situation that the 
United Nations should act in such a way 
and render such a decision as to create a 
new nation which might itself become a 
member of the United Nations and be 
heard in its own defense on any proposal 
or any condition in which it might be 
concerned. Personally, I had hoped that 
all of Palestine might become a free 
nation, to be occupied and inhabited by 
the people of every race and every re- 
ligion who might desire to remain there 
or to go to this new nation as a home. 

The United Nations, through its 
proper commission, recommended the 
partition of Palestine, giving the Jews a 
certain portion of it, which was to be 
allotted to them for the establishment 
of a free, independent nation. They ac- 
cepted that decision of the United Na- 
tions. Iam sure that all of us had hoped 
that the decision of the United Nations 
would be recognized by all interests in- 
volved—the Arab and the Jew and non- 
Arab and non-Jew—who not only are 
concerned with the reestablishment of a 
home in Palestine for the Jew, but who 
are dedicated to the proposition that 
self-determination by any people is a 
worthy ambition for their consumma- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, this decision has not 
been accepted with the degree of coop- 
eration and tolerance which we had a 
right to expect; and this is a rather 
strange situation, in a sense, because the 
amount of land involved is so infinitesi- 
mal, when compared to the total area of 
the world or when compared to the area 
of the territory occupied by the Arabs, 
which is so large in proportion to the 
area of the land involved in Palestine 
that it seems rather difficult to under- 
stand, certainly from any territorial 
viewpoint, why the Arabs oppose the cre- 
ation of this small nation along the 
Mediterranean, to which the Jewish peo- 
ple may repair for citizenship and ca- 
operation and development. 

It seems to me that the creation of 
this nation, even under the difficulties 
and turmoil with which it is now sur- 
rounded, is a vindication of the United 
Nations. I feel confident that the recog- 
nition of this new nation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States is likewise a 
vindication of the decision of the United 
Nations in the partitioning of Palestine 
between the Jews and the Arabs. 

Notwithstanding present difficulties, I 
sincerely hope that through the inter- 
position of the United Nations, there 
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may be brought about peace in the Mid- 
dle East between the Jew and the Arab, 
that there may be a strengthening of the 
new nation which has just started out 
upon its tempestuous career; that all the 
world will recognize the justice of the 
decision of the United Nations and the 
justice of our recognition of this new 
nation in the Middle East, and that ul- 
timately, without further bloodshed or 
further fanaticism or further appeal to 
prejudice of any sort, this new nation 
among the nations of the world may find 
a place at the council table of the United 
Nations, that it may find welcome among 
all the other nations of the world, and 
that in a very short time the other na- 
tions of the world will acknowledge and 
recognize the creation and existence 
and the right to creation and existence 
of the new Republic of Israel. 

Mr. President, I read the proclamation 
setting up the new government for the 
Republic of Israel. It seems to me so 
fair, so tolerant, and so broad-minded, 
recognizing the right of all peoples within 
the territory, regardless of race, creed, 
or ancestry, to enjoy liberty and free- 
dom under the flag of the new Republic, 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RecorD, as a 
part of my remarks, the proclamation 
creating the new Republic of Israel, in 
order that we may embalm in the Recorp 
of our proceedings this historic docu- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The land of Israel was the birthplace of 
the Jewish people. 

Here their spiritual, religious, and national 
identity was formed. Here they achieved 
independence and created a culture of na- 
tional and universal significance. Here they 
wrote and gave the Bible to the world. 

Exiled from Palestine, the Jewish people 
remained faithful to it in all the countries 
of their dispersion, never ceasing to pray 
and hope for their return and restoration of 
their national freedom. 

Impelled by this historic association, Jews 
strove throughout the centuries to go back 
to the land of their fathers and regain state- 
hood. Im recent decades they returned in 
their masses. They reclaimed a wilderness, 
revived their language, built cities and vil- 
lages, and established a vigorous and ever- 
growing community, with its own economic 
and cultural life. They sought peace, yet 
Were ever prepared to defend themselves, 
They brought blessings of progress to all in- 
habitants of the country. 

In the year 1897 the First Zionist Congress, 
inspired by Theodore Herzl’s vision of a 
Jewish state, proclaimed the right of the 
Jewish people to a national revival in their 
own country. 

This right was acknowledged by the Bal- 
four Declaration of November 2, 1917, and 
reaffirmed by the mandate of the League of 
Nations, which gave explicit international 
recognition to the historic connection of the 
Jewis» people with Palestine and their right 
to reconstitute their national home. 

The Nazi holocaust which engulfed mil- 
lions of Jews in Europe proved anew the 
urgency of the reestablishment of the Jewish 
state, which would solve the problem of 
Jewish homelessness by opening the gates to 
all Jews and lifting the Jewish people to 
equality in the family of nations. 

Survivors of the European catastrophe, as 
well as Jews from other lands, claiming 
their right to a life of dignity, freedom, and 
labor, and undeterred by hazards, hardships, 
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and obstacles, have tried unceasingly to enter 
Palestine. 

In the Second World War, the Jewish 
people in Palestine made a full contribution 
in the struggle of freedom-loving nations 
against the Nazi evil. The sacrifices of their 
soldiers and efforts of their workers gained 
them title to rank with the people who 
founded the United Nations. On November 
29, 1947, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted a resolution for reestablish- 
ment of an independent Jewish state in 
Palestine and called upon inhabitants of the 
country to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary on their part to put the plan into effect. 

This recognition by the United Nations of 
the right of the Jewish people to establish 
their independent state may not be revoked. 
It is, moreover, the self-evident right of the 
Jewish people to be a nation, as all other 
nations, in its own sovereign state. 

Accordingly we, the members of the Na- 
tional Council, representing the Jewish 
people in Palestine and the Zionist move- 
ment of the world met together in solemn 
assembly by virtue of the natural and his- 
toric right of Jewish people and of resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 

Hereby proclaim the establishment of the 
Jewish state in Palestine, to be called Israel. 

We hereby declare that as from the ter- 
mination of the mandate at midnight this 
night of the 14th to 15th of May 1948 and 
until the setting up of duly elected bodies of 
the state in accordance with a constitution 


‘to be drawn up by a constituent assembly 


not later than the Ist day of October 1948, 
the present National Council shall act as the 
Provisional State Council and its executive 
organ, the National Administration, shall 
constitute the Provisional Government of the 
State of Israel. 

The state of Israel will promote the de- 
velopment of the country for the benefit of 
all its inhabitants; will be based on precepts 
of liberty, justice, and peace taught by the 
Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social 
and political equality of all its citizens with- 
out distinction of race, creed, or sex; will 
guarantee full freedom of conscience, wor- 
ship, education, and culture; will safeguard 
the sanctity and inviolability of shrines and 
holy places of all religions; and will dedicate 
itself to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

The state of Israel will be ready to cooper- 
ate with the organs and representatives of 
the United Nations in the implementations 
of the resolution of November 29, 1947, and 
will take steps to bring about an economic 
union over the whole of Palestine. 

We appeal to the United Nations to assist 
the Jewish people in the building of its state 
and admit Israel into the family of nations. 

In the midst of wanton aggression we call 
upon the Arab inhabitants of the state of 
Israel to return to the ways of peace and 
play their part in the development of the 
state, with full and equal citizenship and due 
representation in all its bodies and institu- 
tions, provisional or permanent. 

We offer peace and amity to all neighbor- 
ing states and their peoples, and invite them 
to cooperate with the independent Jewish 
nation for the common good ofall. The state 
of Israel is ready to contribute its full share 
to the peaceful progress and reconstitution 
of the Middle East. 

Our call goes out to the Jewish people all 
over the world to rally to our side in the task 
of immigration and development and to stand 
by us in the great struggle for the fulfillment 
of the dream of generations—the redemption 
of Israel. 


Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the REcorpD a statement on the same sub- 
ject issued on Saturday last by the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore, the 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr, VANDEN- 
BERG]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

The prompt recognition of the provisional 
government as the de facto authority in the 
new state of Israel is the logical and proper 
step following the termination of the Brit- 
ish mandate. It takes account of the real- 
ity that no other authority can fill what 
otherwise would be a cruel and dangerous 
vacuum in this area of Palestine. It responds 
to a basic decision of the United Nations 
taken at our instance. It is positive action 
after many months of critical and unhappy 
indecision, If the present course of the 
United States is followed by other govern- 
ments, I am unable to believe that the 
parties in controversy cannot be successfully 
summoned to the bar of the United Nations 


The restora- 
tion of law and order and an environment 
of peace is indispensable to the best evolu- 
tion for all concerned. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarkiEy] in the 
views expressed concerning the recogni- 
tion by the United States of the state of 
Israel. 

The state of Israel is now a reality. 
This significant development, after years 
of constant effort and suspense, should 
mark a turning point in the struggle of 
an oppressed people for just recognition 
of their rights and of their claims. 

But more remains to be done than 
formal recognition of the existence of 
the state of Israel. Having taken the 
lead in according this recognition, the 
United States should pursue every effort 
consistent with our position amsong the 
family of nations to assist in the consum- 
mation of plans for the fulfillment of 
the destiny of the new state. 

Last February 11 I addressed the 
United States Senate on the question of 
Palestine and at that time urged that 
the arms embargo—then and now—in 
effect against the Jewish inhabitants of 
that unfortunate country was indefen- 
sible and should be lifted promptly. 

Historic events have transpired since 
that time. Tragic events that have 
brought bloodshed and death to the 
sacred places where cnce the Prince of 
Peace taught his lessons of good will to 
all. The termination of the British 
mandate over Palestine, and withdrawal 
of the troops which have maintained 
whatever peace there was throughout 
that area in recent months, have paved 
the way for establishment by the Jewish 
people of the homeland for which mil- 
lions throughout the world have prayed. 

Today that homeland, Israel, stands 
as an accomplished fact. Our own 
country, which in November took the lead 
toward bringing about the recommenda- 
tion for partition by the General As- 
sembly, now again has been the first to 
recognize the new state of Israel. But, 
the United States, after giving its sanc- 
tion to partition, denied the Jewish 
people of Palestine access to the arma- 
ments and munitions without which they 
could hardly be expected to defend them- 
selves against the aggression which 
everyone knew would follow any at- 
tempts to set up a separate Jewish state. 
So today, with that separate state estab- 
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lished, and in the face of all-out attacks 
from the air as well as by ground forces, 
our Nation strangely, and _ contra- 
dictorily, still denies the Jewish armed 
forces access to weapons and other mili- 
tary supplies. Yet these are available 
to their enemies from sources within the 
United Nations. 

Let us be consistent. Our interna- 
tional policy should be in accord with 
realities. We cannot continue to wel- 
come the new Jewish state with one 
hand, while with the other we hold her 
off from obtaining the means of defense 
which alone will permit her to win 
through this critical period of her 
existence. Israel deserves an oppor- 
tunity to prove her ability to stand 
among the nations of the world as a free 
and sovereign state. 

Let us, also, cooperate to the utmost 
in having Israel admitted as-a member 
of the United Nations. In this way we 
will give further evidence of our readi- 
ness and willingness to aid a sovereign 
people in its announced plan to achieve 
lasting peace with the freedom-loving 
nations of the world. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BARKLEY] in expressing the pro- 
found gratification of many of those who 
have appreciated the significance of the 
developments in the Middle East, in the 
prompt action by our Government in be- 
ing the first to recognize this new state. 
It is born under auspices that no other 
state in the history of mankind has ever 
enjoyed, as a result of the considered 
conclusion of the United Nations, repre- 
senting far more than two-thirds of the 
opinion of mankind, practically all the 
nations of the world outside those with 
large Moslem populations, in pronounc- 
ing partition as the solution of the 
Palestinian problem, and defining the 
boundaries of the state which has come 
into being, associated with our Govern- 
ment. 

There were delays and variations in 
policy which have very greatly injured 
apparently our prestige in the United 
Nations, but at the same time express- 
ing I think what is the strong support 
of many Americans for the action of our 
Government. 

In this connection I was privileged to 
read the discussions yesterday in con- 
nection with the recognition of Russia, 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the care and attention which was 
given to that problem at that time. I 
trust that there will be further clarifica- 
tion of the considerations which have 
led to this recognition, which, in my 
judgment, is amply justified, and also of 
the implications of the recommendation 
in the assigning of representatives to 
the new state that shall be selected with 
due regard for the very delicate prob- 
lems presented. Moreover, I trust there 
will be an immediate lifting of the em- 
bargo upon the shipnrent of arms, in 
order that this new state may be able 
now to defend itself against the obvious 
acts of aggression which have been noti- 
fied by the Government of Egypt to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
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I think it is anomalous and somewhat 
regrettable that the Government of 
Egypt, which was unable to raise a hand 
in defense of its own independence, or 
in association with the Allies during the 
late World War, should now find it ex- 
pedient to use its armed forces for the 
invasion of Palestine, as it is said in their 
statement, “in order to subdue terror- 
istic bands.” The methods adopted for 
the subduing of terroristic bands, con- 
sisting apparently of the bombing from 
the air of the open city of Tel Aviv, are 
very curious methods to adopt, and I 
trust that the Security Council of the 
United Nations, under the agreements 
and under the Charter will see fit very 
promptly to take cognizance of actions 
of this character, and to take appro- 
priate measures to see that such action 
by members of the United Nations shall 
not be permitted further to destroy the 
prestige of the United Nations, which has 
already suffered very greatly as a result 
of ‘the somewhat tortuous course pur- 
sued in dealing with the Palestinian 
problem, which has so long challenged 
the statesmanship of all the world. 

I am grateful for what has been done, 
and I trust it means that now, in the 
language of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the other nations of the world may see 
fit to follow the present policy of the 
United States, without deviation, and, by 
that method, restore somewhat the 
prestige of the United Nations as an 
instrument of preserving peace, and also 
contribute to the stability of this new 
state that has been born, which, in my 
judgment, may once again send to all 
the world a message of peace and good 
will, if the plain mandates of the United 
Nations and the Charter are now applied 
to this very delicate problem. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to join 
other Senators in hailing the establish- 
ment of the new state in Palestine, the 
state of Israel. Its establishment has a 
tremendous world-wide significance and 
is likely to have a world-wide impact, 
the effect of which is hard to compre- 
hend at the present time. I very thor- 
oughly agree with the well-chosen re- 
marks which have been expressed by 
those who have preceded me. 

As I view this event from an over-all 
standpoint, it provides the United States 
and the other nations of the world with 
a great challenge. Upon the outcome of 
our ability and the world’s ability, as ex- 
pressed through the United Nations, to 
meet this challenge may depend ultimate 
peace for mankind. It is not my purpose 
unduly to express satisfaction in what 
appears to be a reversal of the policy of 
our national administration, although I 
do take such satisfaction; and I am very 
glad to note that the realities of condi- 
tions as they exist finally have been rec- 
ognized.. This seems to me to be a time 
to consider what we as a nation should 
do now where Palestine and the United 
Nations are concerned. 

Mr. President, I said this situation con- 
stitutes a distinct challenge. It is a chal- 
lenge to us now that our Government has 
reversed itself and made a decision, to 
pursue that decision, and to abide by it 
regardless of obstacles or consequences. 
It is a challenge to us to fulfill our own 
obligations where the United Nations is 
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concerned and to see to it that, insofar 
as we have a responsibility to the United 
Nations, that responsibility shall be met 
in full. And it is a challenge to the 
United Nations to see that its machinery 
is made to function as effectively as pos- 
sible to meet crises of this particular 
kind. 

Much has to be done by the United Na- 
tions, much has to be done by ourselves, 
to insure that, out of the effort which is 
now being undertaken in Palestine, par- 
tition and a permanent state will be 
finally realized in perpetuity. Several of 
the steps yet to be taken by us have been 
mentioned, namely, the lifting of the 
arms embargo, the giving of as full recog- 
nition as we can give to the new state of 
Israel, and the realistic exvression of the 
full sympathy which is ours toward a 
people struggling to be free and inde- 
pendent, a people who, like ourselves, 
have great democratic concepts im- 
bedded deeply in their philosophy of life. 
They deserve our sympathy just as far as 
we can extend it; they deserve our moral 
support just as far as we can give such 
support; and they deserve every other 
appropriate kind of support which we 
can provide to help bring out of the pres- 
ent crisis the assurance that the state 
which has now become a reality shall live 
in perpetuity. 

I join the rejoicing at the present time; 
but in the midst of rejoicing and in the 
midst of the satisfaction which we can 
take as the result of an eventuality which 
has followed seeming failure on our part 
and on the part of the United Nations to 
act effectively in the past, much remains 
to be done, and much is involved which 
should give us pause in contemplation of 
consequences which may ensue and of 
mighty problems which lie ahead. The 
struggle in Palestine is not finished; the 
outcome still hangs in the balance. We 
cannot anticipate with certainty at the 
present time what the ultimate results 
will be. We can hope; we can have 
faith; and we do have hope and faith. 
But unless the new state has the moral 
support of ourselves and of the United 
Nations in such a manner that the United 
Nations, through the instrumentality of 
the Security Council and the other avail- 
able United Nations’ machinery, may 
take appropriate and effective action; 
unless we are determined to see that 
the problem is met squarely and that 
the result is to be, as it should be, 
the complete and ultimately successful 
establishment of the state of Israel] in 
Palestine, may not be realized. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in closing, I 
repeat that it remains for us as a Nation 
to accept this new challenge, with which 
we are now faced; to stand steadfast on 
the decision to recognize the State of 
Israel; to exercise the moral influence 
which should be ours; and, through its 
exercise, to obtain through the instru- 
mentality of the United Nations, the re- 
sults and the ultimate success for which 
we hope and pray and which should be 
obtained. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. I was pleased 
to hear the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrEwWSTER] add his remarks to those of 
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the Senator from Kentucky. The mat- 
ter of the recognition of Palestine comes 
with a great deal of satisfaction to me 
and, I know, to the Senator from Maine. 
I think we were the first advocates of that 
move. As the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] has said, there is much more 
to be done. I hope that now that we 
have made the decision we will stick to 
it and see that it is carried out. 

Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, on last 
Saturday, following the recognition of 
the new Jewish state by the United 
States, the Senator from Illinois issued 
a statement to the press. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
issued at that time be incorporated 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The dramatic announcement by President 
Truman of the recognition by the United 
States of the new Jewish state of Israel will 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
freemen all over the world. 

By the President’s bold and statesmanlike 
act, the new Jewish state starts life under the 
most favorable auspices. The greatest na- 
tion in the world has given its. sanction to the 
creation of the newest nation. 

The recognition of Israel is doubly grati- 
fying to me because throughout my public 
career I have struggled side by side with all 
men of good will in America who have worked 
to create a homeland for the Jews in Pales- 
tine. 

The American people, remembering that 
their own aspiration for freedom was achieved 
only through force of arms, have a deep sym- 
pathy for those who now carry the banner 
of Israel on high. 

Good morals require us to lend our mate- 
rial help to free nations menaced by aggres- 
sion. Now that the new Jewish state has 
achieved recognition, and the British man- 
date has ended, the time has come to re- 
move the embargo on the shipment of arms 
to that country. 

The caliber of the men who now constitute 
the leaders of Israel guarantees a just and 
wise administration of that nation. I am 
satisfied that their actions in the troubled 
months which lie ahead will amply justify 
the confidence placed in them by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the American 
people. 

DEATH OF FATHER FLANAGAN 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
with profound sadness that I rise at this 
time to call attention to the Senate of 
the death on Saturday of Msgr. Edward 
J. Flanagan. 

Father Flanagan was one of Nebras- 
ka’s best loved citizens. He was likewise 
one of its most famous residents, being 
known the world over as the founder and 
developer of Boys Town. 

His untimely death came in the line of 
duty. He died in an American military 
hospital in Berlin while traveling abroad 
to help the United States Army in the 
development of youth facilities in occu- 
pied areas. It was his second major trip 
overseas in such a capacity. A similar 
visit had been made by him last year in 
Japan and the Far East. 

No word I express here today could 
compare with the living monument 
which will perpetuate the name of Father 
Flanagan. Boys Town, which he found- 
ed in 1917 on $90 and a burning convic- 
tion that there is no such thing as a bad 
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boy, has grown and flourished. I doubt 
if there is another institution like it. 
Today it is one of the unique institutions 
of its kind in the world. It has become 
a vast enterprise, and in very recent years 
several million dollars have gone into the 
expansion and improvement of both the 
physical plant and the service to home- 
less youth which represent the modern 
Boys Town, a separate incorporated 
community. 

The 5,000 boys who have been renewed 
in their belief in mankind and prepared 
for life during the 32 years of Father 
Flanagan’s endeavors among them will 
be an ever-spreading leaven in the life 
of our Nation. The total benefits can 
never be computed. 

Through his remarkable capacity, 
backed by his faith in God and in the 
soundness of the American boy, Father 
Flanagan overcame many obstacles in 
the development of his idea. 

Boys Town now covers a thriving 
160-acre area, on which are dormitories, 
business offices, grade and high schools, 
and other buildings. Not only are the 
boys cared for in a material way, but 
under Father Flanagan’s wise policy 
they are trained for citizenship. They 
govern themselves, through a mayor and 
six commissioners elected every 6 months 
among themselves. 


In Boys Town democracy rules su- ~ 


preme. There is no difference in treat- 
ment because of race, religion, or color. 
The boys are taught standard school 
subjects, to prepare them for successful 
careers. Many of them have gone to 
college. 

As evidence of the esteem in which 
Father Flanagan and his achievements 
were held in Nebraska, he served for 10 
years as president of the Omaha Welfare 
Board, and was accorded many honors 
by the citizenry, including that of 
Omaha’s “first citizen” award by Post 
No. 1 of the American Legion in Omaha 
and the humanitarian award of the 
Variety Clubs of America. 

In these times, when juvenile delin- 
quency has attained such proportions 
throughout the world, it is fitting indeed 
that we pay tribute to and acclaim to all 
our people the achievements of Father 
Flanagan. Truly the world is a better 
world for his having lived in it. The 
procedures he developed in the handling 
of boys will be employed by others to 
the benefit of all youth fortunate 
enough to come under their beneficent 
influence. 

All of this occurred because in the 
heart of this priest was a desire to help 
his fellow man. But Father Flanagan 
had more than the desire to act; he had 
the unique gift of leadership, and the 
ability to transmit his enthusiasm into 
the hearts of others. 

Father Flanagan now has concluded 
his part in the task of establishing and 
developing Boys Town, but Father Flan- 
agan’s spirit will live as long as the 
hearts of men respond with compassion 
and generosity to prolong and expand 
the program for orphaned youth to 
which Father Flanagan gave his life. 

He was a living example of the true 
American spirit in the highest and best 
form. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my esteemed colleague the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERrRY] in the very splendid statement 
he has made with reference to our mu- 
tual friend, the late Father Flanagan. 

It was my privilege to know Father 
Flanagan very intimately for the past 30 
years. He started his work for boys, as 
my colleague has just said, in 1917. I 
became a resident of Omaha during 1918, 
and immediately learned of the fine work 
Father Flanagan was doing, and became 
personally acquainted with him. I was 
@ member of many civic boards in the 
city of Omaha with Father Flanagan, so 
I know intimately of the devout interest 
he took in the kind of work to which he 
devoted his life. I endorse everything 
my colleague has said with reference to 
this great man. My State, yes, and the 
Nation, have lost one of their great men. 
The work he has done will remain always 
as a monument to his memory. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the Senators 
from Nebraska in the fine tribute they 
have paid Father Flanagan. During the 
time I was Governor of my State he came 
to North Dakota and visited what we 
called at that time the State Indusirial 
School, .to which delinquent children 
were sent. Father Flanagan spent over 
a week interviewing the boys then in the 
school, and asking the authorities of our 
State to send certain of the boys to Boys 
Town, in Nebraska, Later Father Flan- 
agan appeared before various congres- 
sional committees, and in my opinion 
made a fine contribution in behalf of 
finding a solution of the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The death of Father Flanagan comes 
as a very great loss not only to the State 
of Nebraska, but to the entire Nation. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr, President, South 
Dakota is a neighbor of Nebraska, and as 
one of the representatives in the Senate 
of the citizens of my State, I join with 
my colleagues from Nebraska and North 
Dakota who have so eloquently expressed 
the thoughts of the people in our area 
regarding the good work done by Father 
Flanagan. All those residing in that area 
know about his devotion to the task of 
lifting boys to a higher level of life, and 
we feel that in Boys Town there is a liv- 
ing memorial to the work Father Flana- 
gan has done. It furnishes a goal which 
many other communities could well seek 
to reach, for we know of the great work 
he has done for the young citizens, not 
only of our area but of fhe whole United 
States. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5524) making appropri- 
ations for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GURNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? we 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


Gurney Millikin 


Ball Hatch Moore 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Ives Saltonstall 
Jenner Smith 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Sparkman 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Stennis 
Connally Kem Taft 
Cooper Kilgore Taylor 
Cordon Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Thomas, Utah 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bap- 
WIN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on public business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. BusHFIELD], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. RoBEerTsOoN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business at- 
tending the funeral of the Honorable 
John H. Overton. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuiTeE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussE.u], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McC.Le.- 
LAN], and the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. McGratH] are members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate at- 
tending the funeral of the late Senator 
John H. Overton, of Louisiana, and are 
therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
O’ManHONEY], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DaNnIEL] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-two Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, we 
have now before us the civil-functions 
bill for the Department of the Army. It 
is quite evident that we cannot conclude 
the subject this afternoon, for the rea- 
son that we are awaiting the return of 
Senators attending the funeral in Lou- 
isiana of our late colleague and great 
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Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 


Hoey 
Holland 
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friend, Senator Overton. They will not 
return until tomorrow. Nevertheless, 
this afternoon I wish to make the open- 
ing remarks on the bill. It is a very im- 
portant measure. In view of the size of 
the appropriation, $708,000,000, it must 
receive serious consideration. 

I invite the attention of Senators pres- 
ent in the Chamber at the moment to 
the book in which the hearings are 
printed. It contains 1,430 pages, with 
the index. The committee held hear- 
ings for longer than 2 weeks. The bill 
was reported to the'Senate from the 
Committee on Appropriations by vote of 
16 to 3. 

In presenting House bill 5524, the 
so-called civil-functions appropriations 
bill, to the Senate, I should like to take 
a few minutes to explain briefly what the 
bill contains and to outline the reasons 
why the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee by an overwhelming majority has 
recommended its passage. 

‘The civil functions of the Army De- 
partment are varied in nature and are 
administered by several branches of the 
Army. The Corps of Engineers carries 
on river and harbor and flood-control 
work; the Quartermaster Corps has re- 
sponsibility for burial of the war dead 
and maintains the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home; the Signal Corps operates 
and maintains our Alaskan communica- 
tions system; and the Army Department, 
through General Mehaffey, maintains 
and operates the Panama Canal. All 
these are considered civil functions of 
the Army Department, and this bill pro- 
vides the funds with which these func- 
tions are carried out. 

The Budget Bureau requested that 
Congress appropriate $737,804,300 for 
Army Department civil functions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. The 
House reduced this request to $606,558,- 
766 and the Senate committee has raised 
the House figure to $708,586,666. The 
bill in its present form is below the 
budget request to the extent of $29,217,- 
634. For comparison, the present bill 
appropriates $206,462,754 more than was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

Since the river and harbor and flood- 
control work carried on by the Corps of 
Engineers represents by far the largest 
percentage of the total expenditures for 
civil functions, it is that portion of the 
appropriation bill with which I want to 
deal in some detail. 

River-and-harbor and flood-control 
projects come before the Appropriations 
Committees after they have been au- 
thorized by the Public Works Commit- 
tees of Congress. Prior to such authori- 
zations studies must have been requested 
by Congress. The projects in the bill 
now before you have been conceived 
and brought along thus far as a result 
of prior congressional action. These 
projects have survived a rigorous screen- 
ing process. In the first place, there 
must be reason for the authorization for 
the initial study, and subsequent to such 
authorization these projects must run 
the gantlet of engineering considera- 
tion, feasibility and economics, local sup- 
port, interagency concurrence, State ap- 
proval, and favorable congressional ac- 
tion. After such projects are authorized, 
they are added to the hacklog of proj- 
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ects which the Chief of Engineers has 
before him when he makes out his budg- 
et requests for a fiscal year. 

The Corps of Engineers is a decen- 
tralized organization, with skilled engi- 
neers on the ground where the projects 
are located. In making up his annual 
budget, the Chief of Engineers calls for 
recommendations from his field officers. 
These recommendations are scrutinized 
carefully by the Chief of Engineers in 
his own office, and each project is put 
through, anew, the test of economic jus- 
tification, to be sure that the rising ben- 
efits have more than kept pace with the 
rising costs. The optimum engineering 
construction rate is decided upon; and 
finally, subsequent to all these analyses, 
the projects are presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget. In his presentation of 
his budget to the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Chief of Engineers again runs the 
gantlet of economic necessity, possible 
postponement, immediate need, and so 
forth. The projects included in the bill 
now before the Senate are those which 
have successfully completed this admin- 
istrative obstacle course. 

Navigation projects are in the non- 
deferrable category because they actu- 
ally serve one of the vital transportation 
needs of this country. It is interesting 
to note that during the last years of the 
recent war, great impetus was given to 
the construction and utilization of large 
and deep-draft tankers and freighters 
to provide more expeditious and economi- 
cal transportation of foreign and coast- 
wise cargoes. Likewise, similar progress 
was made in the development of large 
river towboats and cargo barges for sim- 
ilar transportation of cargoes on the 
rivers. 

For example, before the war, the typi- 
cal tanker had a draft when fully loaded 
of 27 feet, while our present-day fleet of 
T-2 tankers draws over 30 feet when 
loaded to capacity of 140,000 barrels— 
which is half again as great a load as 
prewar tankers carried. Bigger ships 
need deeper channels. 

The American-flag fleet has grown 
from 12,000,000 deadweight tons in 1939 
to 41,000,000 tons in 1947. Similarly, 
river tows have increased tremendously 
in size. While before the war the value 
of commodities carried in one river tow 
rarely exceeded $200,000, today million- 
doHar tows are common. Larger barges 
and bigger tows demand better loc! fa- 
cilities. 

All the while these tremendous ad- 
vances were being made in the various 
types of cargo-carrying vessels, the de- 
velopment of navigation projects to keep 
pace therewith was halted by the war. 
Furthermore, even the maintenance of 
existing facilities was drastically cur- 
tailed throughout the war years. We 
finally took cognizance of the lag in 
waterway improvements, and passed the 
1945 and 1946 River and Harbor Authori- 
zation Acts. Having done that, it would 
be foolhardy and inconsistent to fail to 
appropriate the implementing funds. 

It is significant to note that the 1938 
appropriation act, before the war, for the 
improvement of river and harbor projects 
amounted to $91,000,000. The amount 
the Senate committee recommends for 
that purpose during the fiscal year 1949 
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is $113,000,000—or only slightly more 
than we appropriated 10 years ago when 
domestic, foreign, and coastwise water 
traffic was much less than it is today. 
In 1938 the Engineering News-Record 
index for construction stood at 235. To- 
day it stands at 440; construction costs 
have nearly doubled. That means that 
in o-der to accomplish the same volume 
of work that was done 10 years ago, we 
should appropriate about $180,000,000. 
Actually we are proposing the appropria- 
tion of only $113,090,000. 

The committee believes that reasonable 
progress-should be made toward meet- 
ing the widespread public demand for the 
accomplishment of work on the backlog 
of improved water transportation facili- 
ties that play such an important part in 
our present-day economy. 

For many days the subcommittee had 
before it literally hundreds of individuals 
and groups representing communities 
large and small, spread over the entire 
country; 1,430 pages of hearings were 
taken. For the most part, they repre- 
sented logical and convincing justifica- 
tions for their needs. The total value of 
the river and harbor improvements which 
were recommended to our subcommittee 
over and above those included in the 
House version of the bill is $105,000,000. 
The subcommittee carefully scrutinized 
and analyzed every item presented to 
it; and of that $105,000,000 we added only 
$38,000,000 to the House version of the 
bill, making a total of $113,000,000 for 
river and harbor construction. 

This civil functions appropriation bill 


has been characterized by some persons 


as a stupendous pork barrel. In a sense, 
Iagree. I believe it isa pork barrel which 
will put pork chops and bacon and roast 
pork on millions of dinner tables all over 
the United States. I am in favor of that. 
I am in favor of any program that will 
help to increase our production of food 
and other agricultural products. There 
are a number of ways to stimulate agri- 
culture temporarily and to obtain large 
production records for a few years, but all 
stop-gap measures inevitably cause se- 
rious depletion of and permanent injury 
to our land resources. The only way to 
be sure that our present efforts to help 
feed the world do not invite the ghost of 
hunger at home is for us to move rapidly 
toward the greatest possible conserva- 
tion and preservation of our land and 
toward a higher permanent level of ag- 
riculture. 

The projects in this bill, and par- 
ticularly the flood control program con- 
tained in it, aid agriculture directly in 
four significant and distinct ways. 

The first is the direct prevention of loss 
of crops and livestock which comes about 
when swirling flood waters engulf and 
destroy hundreds of thousands of acres 
of growing crops and pastures. Not only 
has the cost which has gone into such 
crops in the way of seed and planting and 
cultivation been lost forever, but the food 
values and industrial raw materials 
represented by them are lost, and em- 
ployment opportunities inherent in the 
growing crops are wiped out forever. 
The disruptions caused by these losses as 
they spread throughout our economy are 
staggering to the imagination, and are 
fully understood only by specialized agri- 
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cultural economists. However, many of 
us know from our own experience and 
observation, as well as from the vivid 
comments of our friends and neighbors 
who have been flooded out, that the eco- 
nomic loss and suffering to farmers are 
very real. 

Flood control also makes it possible to 
grow crops where the hazard of overflow 
is otherwise so great that farmers are 
unable to risk the losses from flooding. 
There are hundreds of thousands, and 
probably millions, of acres of rich river 
bottomlands which now are unused and 
are wasting away as brush lands or are 
put only to a relatively unproductive type 
of use, simply because they are endan- 
gered by annual or more frequent inun- 
dation. Proper flood control removes 
this hazard from these fertile lands, and 
will make it possible to add these areas 
to our resources of rich, crop-producing 
lands. Here, again, the influence of 
greater agricultural prosperity on our 
entire economy and national life is ex- 
tremely widespread and important. 
Thousands of prosperous farming com- 
munities throughout our entire Nation 
are convincing testimony that a sound 
and expanding agriculture is the back- 
bone of our democracy. 

In addition to lands subject to frequent 
flooding, our great country has many 
millions of acres of fertile land which is 
totally useless because it lacks adequate 
drainage. Our flood-control program 
includes many projects for the improve- 
ment of stream channels and major 
drainage courses in order to provide 
means for rainwater and snow melt to 
more rapidly find their way to the larger 
streams and eventually to the oceans. 
As these projects are built, it becomes 
feasible for drainage districts and in- 
dividuals to provide the lateral drains 
and ditches for drying up the swampy 
areas and, in turn, this makes it possible 
to bring these lands into production. 

The civil-works program also includes 
a number of multiple-purpose reservoir 
projects which include important irriga- 
tion features. In the western part of 
the country, practically the entire agri- 
cultural economy depends on irrigation 
and the only way to expand agriculture 
is through better conservation and use 
of the limited water supply which nature 
provides. Merely as examples of the 
projects in this bill which will benefit 
agriculture through irrigation, I cite the 
Folsom, Pine Flat, and Isabella Reser- 
voirs in California and the McNary Res- 
ervoir in Oregon and Washington. 

Destiny has forced upon the United 
States the mantle of leadership for free- 
dom-loving peoples throughout the 
world. As a Nation, we have recognized 
our obligation in this respect and the 
Congress recently passed the Economic 
Cooperation Act which is designed to 
to help stabilize the economies of friend- 
ly foreign nations. To get a balanced 
perspective on what we are doing for 
foreign countries as compared to what 
we propose to do in this civil-functions 
bill for our own econemy, I think some 
comparisons might be helpful. 

As you know, Mr. President, the bill 
we are currently considering came out of 
committee with a thumping 16 to 3 ma- 
jority. The three Senators who opposed 
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this bill in committee and who have filed 
a minority report are recommending 
that the amount in the bill be scaled 
down $200,000,000. In that connection I 
think it is significant to note that under 
ECA it is contemplated that during the 
first 12 months we will spend for coal 
production equipment in foreign coun- 
tries the sum of $49,100,000; for petro- 
leum production equipment we will spend 
$42,400,000; for steel manufacturing 
equipment, $28,300,000; for electrical 
equipment, $43,300,000; and for freight 
cars, $53,000,000. 

So, Mr. President, we are going to 
spend $216,100,900 to help develop the 
natural and industrial resources of for- 
eign countries and yet there are those 
who contend that we should cut this bill 
down by about an equal amount. This 
call to aid foreign countries, in my opin- 
ion, makes it mandatory now that we 
proceed apace, not only for the protec- 
tion of our own priceless natural re- 
sources, but quickly push this program 
which will make it possible for us to con- 
tinue to expand our ability to produce 
in order also to meet these foreign de- 
mands. 

I believe in the purposes of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act, and I cast my 
vote for the program enthusiastically. 
However, to think that we can be perma- 
nently helpful to foreign countries, not to 
say anything of ourselves, if we neglect to 
protect our own resources is sheer mad- 
ness, and Mr. President, this is a bill to 
protect our resources, as a few facts and 
figures will prove beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, in my opinion. 

The total estimated reduction in dam- 
ages to date from the operation of com- 
pleted, and partially completed, flood- 
control projects amounts to approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000. Four billion five 
hundred million dollars has been saved 
so far by projects heretofore completed. 
Of this amount, $4,000,000,000 is cred- 
ited to flood prevention in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley since the initiation of that 
project. The remaining benefits cred- 
itable to flood-control projects cover a 
much shorter period since the general 
flood-control program was placed in op- 
eration subsequent to the 1936 Flood 
Control Act and only very few projects 
were placed in operation during war 
years. 

It is estimated that the projects in the 
appropriation bill as passed by the House 
will, when completed, provide annual 
benefits estimated at $205,710,000 of 
which $141,230,000 are flood-control 
benefits and $40,950,000 power benefits; 
the remaining $23,530,000 represent oth- 
er benefits. 

It is estimated that the projects in the 
appropriation bill as reported by the 
Senate committee will, when completed, 
provide annual benefits estimated at 
$218,760,000, of which $149,530,000 are 
flood-control benefits; $42,670,000 are 
power henefits; and the remaining $26,- 
560,000 are other benefits, although in 
the Senate bill many projects will be 
completed much sooner, and, therefore, 
benefits will come earlier. 

As an example of benefits obtained by 
the reduction of flood damages, the fol- 
lowing information is given concerning 
the operation of projects in the Ohio 
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River Basin during the April 1948 flood. 
The total reductions in estimated dam- 
ages credited to the operation of flood- 
control reservoirs in the Ohio River Ba- 
sin during the April 1948 flood have been 
estimated at $31,900,000, of which $30,- 
960,000 was obtained along the main 
stem of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh 
to Maysville, Ky., and reductions in dam- 
ages in the amount of $940,000 accrued 
on tributary basins. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is speak- 
ing of appropriations and of benefits to 
the Nation as a whole. I wonder if he 
has any figures showing what percentage 
of the appropriations will be repaid by 
the various political subdivisions where 
the projects are constructed. I believe 
practically every project carries a repay- 
ment feature. Is that correct? 

Mr. GURNEY. Irrigation projects fall 
in that category. 

Mr. YOUNG. I know that many of the 
Army projects do, too, under the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Senator have 
any idea as to what percentage of re- 
payment there is on the average projects 
under the jurisdiction of the Army engi- 
neers? 

Mr. GURNEY. As the Senator knows, 
the irrigation projects generally come 
under the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
percentage of repayment on Corps of 
Engineers projects, whether flood-con- 
trol or rivers and harbors, is generally 
small as compared with projects under 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. YOUNG. But there is rather a 
large repayment provision made in con- 
nection with their projects. 

Mr. GURNEY. Simiiarly, proceeding 
with the story of the Ohio River project 
units, local protection works in the Ohio 
River Basin prevented damage estimated 
at $15,875,000, of which $14,815,000 ac- 
crued to urban areas along the main stem 
of the Ohio River, $320,000 to urban areas 
on tributary basins, and $740,000 to rural 
areas along tributary basins. The total 
reduction in damages in the Ohio River 
Basin, the one basin during the current 
flood attributed to the operation of com- 
pleted, or partially completed, flood- 
control projects, therefore, total $47,- 
775,000. 

I desire to comment briefly on the 
hydroelectric power-generating feature 
of some of the projects included in this 
bill. At the present time, Mr. President, 
the entire country, with a few exceptions, 
is operating on a reserve power generat- 
ing capacity which is dangerously low 
and which a few years ago would have 
been considered foolhardy. By intercon- 
nections and other interim arrangements 
it has been possible to keep our power 
supply intact without compulsory cur- 
tailment of use except in critical situa- 
tions, such as the recent California 
drought. 

We are now engaged in revitalizing our 
national preparedness program, and one 
of the basic parts of such a program must 
be the construction of hydroelectric 
power projects such as are included in 
this bill. Everyone knows the vital part 
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which our great power pools from hydro- 
electric power projects played in alumi- 
num production and aircraft manufac- 
ture during the recent war. Less spec- 
tacular, but nonetheless important, is 
the part which the electric power indus- 
try, supplemented by hydroelectric 
power projects, performed in the war 
effort throughout the entire country. 
Should another emergency arise, we shall 
need more electric power than ever be- 
fore. But we shall not have it unless we 
start now to tap the power potentialities 
of the streams of our own United States, 
as contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. President, those who are opposing 
this bill are basing their opposition on a 
plea for economy. I can see no economy 
in an angry river gone berserk, sweeping 
away forever millions of dollars’ worth of 
property. I can see no economy in an 
unproductive swamp or an arid plain. I 
can see no economy in a half-developed 
navigation system. I can see no econ- 
omy in a still-born power-development 
program. In short, Mr. President, I can 
see no economy in failing rapidly to de- 
velop and protect our natural resources. 

The large majority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations considers this 
bill as an investment that will bring 
dividends far and above the sacrifice 
necessary to make the appropriation 
now. Dividends will come in the form 
of decreased suffering by flooded-out 
families and industries, increased returns 
in the form of agricultural production, 
increased numbers of farm homes, in- 
creased use of hydroelectric power that 
will obviate the use of irreplaceable pe- 
troleum needed now for generating elec- 
tricity by Diesel engines, which, all to- 
gether, are necessary in the defense of 
the United States and will go a long way 
toward increasing our defense potential. 

Speaking for 16 of 19 members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
heartily recommend that House bill 5524 
be passed in the form recommended by 
the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The amendment 
will be received and will lie on the table. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions [Mr. Bripces], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Ferguson], and I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, with instruc- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the motion for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 5524, the Civil 
Functions Appropriation bill) be recommit- 
ted to the Committee orf Appropriations with 
the following instructions, namely: 

(a) The aggregate items included in the 
bill shall be reduced by not less than $200,- 
000,000 from the sums presently included. 

(b) That the Army engineers be instructed 
to apply the remaining sums to the projects 
which they deem to be most important both 
as to rivers and harbors and flood control, 
and that their selections and recommenda- 
tions be based on— 

1, Urgency; 

2. Long-range importance; 
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8. Projects which can be completed with 
reasonable appropriations; and 

4. Projects where the State or municipality 
bears a portion of the expense. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
recommit, with instructions, offered by 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], for himself, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 


Millikin 

Moore 

Morse 

O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 


Hoey 
Holland 


Ives Saltonstall 


Jenner Smith 
Johnson, Colo. Sparkman 
Johnston, S.C. Stennis 

Kem Taft 

Kilgore Taylor 
Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Tydings 
Lucas Vandenberg 
McFarland Watkins 
McKellar Wherry 
McMahon Wiley 
Magnuson Williams 
George Martin Wilson 

Green Maybank Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED], on behalf of himself, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], to recommit H. R. 5524 with 
instructions. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, with a sane 
and rational administration the minority 
of the Appropriations Committee who 
filed the minority views have no dif- 
ference of opinion. Concerning the over- 
lapping, the waste, the extravagance in 
four or five of these programs we do have 
a serious difference of opinion. 

The three members who have been 
mentioned filed minority views, which 
have been printed. We have compiled 
additional views of the minority, which 
I shall not take the time of the Senate 
now to read, but I ask that the additional 
views of the minority be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tional views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF THE MINORITY ON THE 

ArMyY CrvIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

For 1949 


Ferguson 
Pulbright 


L. INTRODUCTION 


You are being asked today to pass on H. R. 
5524, the Army civil functions appropriation 
bill for 1949. This bill, as it now stands, 
envisions the largest appropriations for pub- 
lic-works projects ever contained in such a 
measure. It would require total appropria- 
tions of $708,586,666, which is $102,027,900 
higher than the House recommendation of 
$606,558,766 and only $29,217,634 lower than 
the budget estimate of $737,804,300. 
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As reported by the Senate committee, this 
bill is $206,462,754 higher than the appro- 
priation for these projects last year, and is 
$400,772,131 higher than the $307,814,535 ap- 
propriated for the bill in the prewar peak 
year of 1940. 

As you know, this measure has not received 
the unanimous support of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the junior Senator from Michigan, and 
the junior Senator from Kansas raised em- 
phatic protests to reporting the bill as it 
now stands, believing as we did that such 
an unwarranted spending authority at this 
time for these purposes would be not only 
uneconomical but extremely unwise. 

You have before you the minority report 
on this subject. Of course, we could have 
maintained a silence on the presentation 
of the bill, but we deemed it only fair to 
apprise you of the dangerous consequences 
should this bill be passed in its present form. 

Only 3 months ago the Congress of the 
United States went on record as supporting 
a recommended $2,000,000,000 reduction in 
the President’s budget estimates for the com- 
ing fiscal year over and above an additional 
$800,000,000 reduction in contemplated sup- 
plementals for the current fiscal year. At 
the time of adoption this was admitted to be 
a conservative reduction based on a balanced 
appraisal of our need for economy and the 
necessity for large-scale domestic and inter- 
national commitments. Accordingly, the 
joint committee on the legislative budget 
concluded that the $2,000,000,000 reduction 
in 1949 appropriation requests was not only 
possible of accomplishment, but was neces- 
sary to the continued success of our economy. 


II. ACTION ON THE LEGISLATIVE BUDGET TO DATE 


Let us look for a moment at what has 
occurred since. It was recognized that prac- 
tically 75 percent of the President's budget 
embraced such items as the interest on the 
public debt, appropriations for the Military 
Establishment, and for veterans’ benefits. 
Consequently, from the remaining 25 per- 
cent, or approximately $8,200,000,000, must 
come the vast bulk of the cuts which will 
total the $2,000,000,000 estimated appropria- 
tions reduction. The bills reported in 
some House or Senate action embrace a total 
budget estimate of about $7,000,000,000. 
To date the latest action on these bills 
in either the House or the Senate indi- 
cates a total appropriation of $6,600,000,000. 
This means that so far we have a gross 
possible reduction in the budget+ es- 
timates of about $400,000,000. If we are to 
continue at the present rate for the remain- 
ing items in the original budget estimate 
which are susceptible to substantial reduc- 
tion, then the Congress will have accom- 
plished an over-all reduction in appropria- 
tions of only about $500,000,000. In other 
words, we will not only have failed to ac- 
complish the promised reduction, but we will 
have gone on record as violating the very 
spirit of our pledge. 


Ill, TAX REDUCTION IMPERILED 


Let us not lose sight of the fact that this 
body by a vote of 77 to 10 enacted a tax- 
reduction bill of $4,800,000,000. This action 
was premised, in part, upon a reduction of 
spending in accordance with the legislative 
budget target. Take heed, gentlemen, that 
you are not now unwittingly committing 
yourselves to restoration of higher taxes as 
you vote to restore excessive appropriations 
contained in the pending bill. 


IV. PUBLIC WORKS SHOULD BE LIMITED 


It was recognized from the very outset that 
this particular bill was one which provided 
more flexibility, more possibility of reduc- 
tions from the budget estimates than per- 
haps any other measure which will be pre- 
sented to the Congress this year. We took 
cognizance of this in the report of the Joint 
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Committee on the Legislative Budget when 
we told the people of our country that 
“large-scale expansion and acceleration of 
public-works projects shall be limited to such 
projects as are deemed urgently necessary to 
the public interest.” We also realized that 
every dollar spent unnecessarily at this pres- 
ent time was an additional puff to the in- 
flationary balloon which economists have 
labeled our most formidable domestic foe at 
the present time. 

Almost daily we are faced with new de- 
mands for additional appropriations. Only 
the other day we passed the supplemental 
bill for national defense which totaled $3,- 
224,000,000. A short time ago we passed an 
authorization for the European recovery pro- 
gram measure involving other billions. Both 
of these bills were passed in recognition of 
the grave international situation. The argu- 
ment has been raised that if we can afford 
to appropriate such large sums for interna- 
tional aid, then surely the American people 
are entitled to such appropriations of funds 
as are contained in this public-works bill. 
The fallacy in such an argument is readily 
discernible. It is an argument that insists 
all appropriations are inherently alike; that 
we merely appropriate money and that we 
do not appropriate for differing purposes. 

We understand that certain of these flood- 
control projects, among others, are necessary 
for the protection of the lives and livelihood 
of American citizens. We have no inten- 
tion nor desire to deprive the American peo- 
Ple of such of these projects as may be 
demonstrably of vital necessity. The Corps 
of Engineers would have us believe that all 
of the measures contained in this bill are 
of utmost importance at this present time. 
On the face of it, this is an absurdity. 

We of the minority of the committee have 
outlined our recommendations to the Senate 
in a frank minority report. This includes 
a recommendation that the present bill be 


reduced by not less than $200,000,000 and 
that the Army engineers be instructed to 
apply the remaining sums to the projects 
based particularly on urgency and long-range 


importance. Following’ are some of the rea- 
sons why we believe that this particular 
measure should be recommitted with appro- 
priate instructions to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for its resubmittal. 


Vv. COMPARISONS WITH PREWAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Our economic studies show that the prewar 
peak of rivers, harbors, and flood-control 
spending was reached in the 1940 fiscal year. 
In that year the Engineers obligated approx- 
imately $265,000,000. This included some 
lingering expenditures under the “make 
work” relief programs initiated during the 
thirties. 

This bill, as reported by the majority of the 
Appropriations Committee, would allow for 
the spending of $634,000,000 for the same 
purposes as we spent $265,000,000 just 9 years 
ago. In short, it is‘proposed that we spend 
almost $2,400 in 1949 for every $1,000 spent 
in 1940, the peak prewar year. It is patently 
obvious that 1949 represents a tremendous 
period of prosperity as compared with the 
dying days of WPAism which existed in 1940. 


VI. MINORITY RECOMMENDATION NO DANGER TO 
EXISTING SYSTEM 


The proposal of the minority to cut $200,- 
000,000 from this bill would in no way en- 
danger funds for adequate maintenance and 
operation. Appropriations for maintenance 
and operation of our rivers, harbors, and 
canals will be more than ample to cover all 
deferred maintenance costs and meet in- 
creased costs of labor and materials. On the 
lower Mississippi the bill, as offered by the 
Appropriations Committee, provides $14,000,- 
000 for maintenance. This is the amount 
requested by the Engineers and the minority 
does not propose to reduce it. 

Figures prepared by the Army engineers 
show that maintenance and operation costs 
cf rivers and harbors averaged about $45,- 
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000,000 per year in the prewar period. In 
the postwar period, costs were about $50,000,- 
000 in 1946 and 1947. The House appropria- 
tion provides for $73,000,000 and the Senate 
bill provides for $79,000,000. 

Let us repeat: It is, not contemplated that 
allowances for maintaining and operating 
the present system of river, harbor, and flood- 
control works will be affected by the minority 
proposal to recommit this measure, 


VII, CONSTRUCTION COSTS ACCOUNT FOR GROWTH 


The big expansion in the budget of the 
Army engineers comes in the amounts set up 
for new construction. In 1940 construction 
expenditures on rivers, harbors, and flood 
control in the United States amounted to 
slightly over $200,000,000 yearly. The bill be- 
fore us carries funds for almost $530,000,000 
in construction or over two and one-half 
times the amount spent in the prewar years, 

It is the contention of the minority that 
construction funds can be reduced by $200,- 
000,000 without in any way jeopardizing the 
national security or the national welfare. In 
fact, to allow this bill to pass in its present 
form would seriously weaken our efforts to 
remain strong financially. 

The minority proposes to reduce construc- 
tion appropriations for 1949 to a level of ap- 
proximately $330,000,000. This is a most 
reasonable proposal, It remains almost $18,- 
000,000 more than was appropriated for con- 
struction in the current year and $130,000,- 
000 more than the level of 1940. 


SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


The majority report- accompanying Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 42 providing for 
the 1949 legislative budget stated, “Large- 
scale expansion and acceleration of public- 
works projects should be limited to such 
projects as are deemed urgently necessary 
to the public interest.” The minority op- 
posing the record-breaking level of construc- 
tion appropriations in this bill has called 
attention to the importance of this principle. 
It is our firm conviction that the wisdom 
of this principle should be crystal clear to all. 
This bill contains an abundance of ill-con- 
sidered and wholly unnecessary projects. 
Let us cite a few examples. 

The bill contains an appropriation of 
$2,128,000 for construction of a ship canal 
between San Francisco and Sacramento, 
Calif. The project, when completed, will 
cost the Federal Government over $13,000,- 
000 and local sources will provide additional 
large sums. But less than 100 miles south 
of Sacramento lies a ship canal to Stockton 
on the San Joaquin River. The Senate hear- 
ings on this bill contain testimony that pres- 
ent traffic tonnages hardly justify the exist- 
ence of the Stockton port, to say nothing of 
justification for another and duplicate fa- 
cility at Sacramento. 

It is estimated that the proposed Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee waterway will cost the Fed- 
eral Government over a hundred and thirty- 
six million. This bill contains the first con- 
struction appropriation for this purpose, in 
the amount of $1,500,000. It is a new appro- 
priation. It is not an essential appropriation 
at this time. The project is a direct duplica- 
tion of the Mississippi River development, 
paralleling the Mississippi River on the east. 
It cannot be completed for many years; the 
engineers’ program sets up appropriations 
running as high as $26,000,000 per year and 
even at that level the project will not be 
finished by 1954. 

A $96,000,000 improvement project is pro- 
posed for an important river system in Geor- 
gia and Florida. The entire project includes 
a@ series of locks and dams and power de- 


-velopment as well as navigation improve- 


ment. The President, himself, only recom- 
mended an appropriation of $5,067,000 for 
1949 construction on this project. The 
House reduced this to $2,000,000, but the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has now 
provided for $6,000,000—almost one million 
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more than the inflationary appropriation 
level recommended by the President. 

Over 40 percent of the total appropriation 
for construction in the bill will go to a few 
large multiple-purpose projects in which 
generation of power is a major element. The 
bulk of these projects are in the initial 
stages of construction, The funds are being 
spent for construction of access roads, prepa- 
ration of sites, construction of housing fa- 
cilities for employees, removal of under- 
growth in reservoir areas. 

It has been argued that the critical short- 
ages of electric power facing this country 
today and forecast for the future make it 
essential that these projects be completed 
at the earliest possible moment. Those who 
offer this argument, however, fail to point 
out that power will not come from these 
projects until 1953 or 1954 at the earliest 
and then only in a small trickle. 

Large hydroelectric projects cannot be 
constructed quickly. If we need electric 
power for national defense purposes in the 
near future, we must seek other ways of 
securing that power. We are in danger of 
deluding ourselves as to our available power 
for national defense purposes if we rely upon 
completion of the hydroelectric projects con- 
tained in this bill for that purpose. 


HEAVY FUTURE COSTS INEVITABLE 


We are confronted with the prospect of 
appropriations to the Corps of Engineers in 
the amount of at least $1,000,000,000 per 
year. The program is one which is only just 
getting started. 

In a special analysis of the construction 
program prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, it was shown that one-quarter of the 
projects for which appropriations are now 
being made are only in the planning stage. 
Of the projects under construction 41 per- 
cent of the construction funds are being ap- 
plied to projects which are less than 20 
percent complete. Only 20 percent of the 


construction funds in this bill are being ap- 
plied to projects which are over 80 percent 


complete. In other words, we are spending 
twice as much on new projects as we are 
spending to complete projects. 

The Enginers’ 6-year program for river, 
harbor, and flood-control construction is it- 
self a warning of heavy future costs. 

The total estimated cost of all current 
rivers, harbors, and flood-control projects, 
excluding the lower Mississippi and the Sac- 
ramento, is set at $7,500,000,000. Of this 
amount we have appropriated not quite one- 
third—$2,400,000,000 to date. This bill car- 
ries about $475,000,000 of new construction 
for these purposes. However, under the 
Engineers’ program, by 1952 construction al- 
locations will mount to $844,000,000 per year. 

In all probability appropriations requested 
of future sessions of Congress will total over 
$1,000,000,000 per year when we include costs 
of maintenance, operation, construction, and 
maintenance on the lower Mississippi, and 
construction and maintenance costs on proj- 
ects to be authorized in future years. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The economic facts are all against making 
these expenditures during the fiscal year 
1949. In the light of the circumstances sur- 
rounding this measure, the minority pro- 
poses the only sensible step in the legislative 
process that can be taken: Send the bill back 
to committee with instructions that it be 
cut down to proper size and require the Army 
engineers to approach the problem realisti- 
cally and tell us which projects are really 
needed for the economic and social well- 
being of this Nation. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], spoke 
at great length upon the care which had 
been exercised in the making up of the 
bill, He made a very fine presentation. 
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The only trouble is that most of it was 
not so. Let me give the Senate a con- 
crete illustration. The Senate increased 
the House figures $102,000,000. The 
House had made a cut of about $106,- 
000,000, as I recall, under the budget fig- 
ures, and with a straight face the Army 
engineers came before the committee—I 
heard them—and claimed that every 
item in that $106,000,000 was of equal 
importance; that they could make no 
distinctions and that this work had to 
go forward as a whole. Let me read 
from the minority views to show what 
we thought of their attitude, and our 
position, we believe, is justified by the 
record: 


It is astonishing to us that the Army engi- 

neers requested complete restoration of 
every dollar of the House cuts. Good and 
bad, important and inconsequential, large 
and small, the Army engineers submitted 
their requests to the committee—and offered 
their justifications with a straight face. 
» It is incredible that any group of profes- 
sional men, particularly engineers, would 
fail to distinguish between the various 
classes of projects and disregard the rela- 
tive importance of both the individual proj- 
ect value and the completion-time element. 
Some of these projects will require years to 
be completed. Others ought not to be under- 
taken at all. Yet the Army engineers put 
them all in the same category. 


That is the feeling, Mr. President, of 
the minority, as expressed in the mi- 
nority views. 

I received a very interesting lettter 
from a ranking engineer official of one 
of the most important railroads in the 
United States, and I shall read a para- 
graph from that letter as follows: 

I am in complete agreement with the mi- 
nority report signed by Senator BrincEs, 
Senator FERGUSON, and yourself, and can en- 
dorse the comment at the bottom of page 
4 under the heading “The astonishing atti- 
tude of the Army engineers”— 


The writer proceeds— 


notwit! standing: the fact that I am not 
astonished at all. May I suggest that under 
present conditions an appropriation of a 
fixed amount of money might well be made, 
with the instruction that this money be 
used on projects deemed to be the most im- 
portant both as to rivers and harbors and 
flood control, particularly the latter, which 
is intended to safeguard life and property, 
based on the order of importance as stated 
at the end of the minority report. 


Mr. President, we do not want to stop 
this program. When I say “we” I mean 
the minority. We do want a safe pro- 
gram, a rational program, a reasonable 
program which has regard for the abil- 
ity of the American citizen to pay taxes, 
and not to waste his money. We set 
forth a formula at the end of our mi- 
nority views, and suggested that the bill 
be recommitted to the Appropriations 
Committee and that the committee be 
instructed to reduce the total amount by 
$200,000,000, which, Mr. President, will 
still leave a sum equal to that being used 
during the current fiscal year, and which 
is the largest amount of money that has 
ever been devoted to any similar pur- 
poses in any 1 year. Then we made the 
suggestion—and I call the Senate’s at- 
tention to this language: 

That the Army engineers be instructed to 
apply the remaining sums to the projects 
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which they deem to be most important both 
as to rivers and harbors and fiood control, 
and that their selections and recommenda- 
tions— 


These are the instructions we propose 
to give the Army engineers— 
and that their selections and recommenda- 
tions to be based on— 

1. Urgency; 

2. Long-range importance; 

8. Projects which can be completed with 
reasonable appropriations; and 

4. Projects where the State or municipality 
bears a portion of the expense. 


Mr. President, it is our best judgment 
that, with money in the sum of $25,000,- 
000 in excess of the $415,000,000 present 
appropriation, which would be available 
even with a reduction of $200,000,060, 
every urgent program or project, every 
project where the city or State partici- 
pates, every project that can be com- 
pleted by a reasonable appropriation, can 
be taken care of no matter where it is 
located, and still leave enough money 
to carry on in a reasonable way the pro- 
gram as a whole. That isiour position. 
We think it is supported overwhelmingly 
by the judgment of the country. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Florida whether he wants to 
talk about the pending bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes, indeed. I am go- 
ing to ask the Senator a question, if I 
may. 

Mr. REED. I shall be delighted to 
have the Senator ask me a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the pending motion 
made only on behalf of the three mem- 
bers of the committee signing the mi- 
nority views? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. There are in all 21 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Does that mean that the other 18 
members of the committee concur in the 
majority recommendation? 

Mr. REED. I think there were 19 
Senators who voted. Sixteen voted to 
report the bill as it was, or as it is, and 
the three Senators whose names are 
signed to the minority views dissented, 
and filed minority views. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I notice from the 
minority recommendations on page 5 of 
the minority views that the motion is 
that the aggregate of items included in 
the bill shall be reduced by not less than 
$200,000,000 from the sums presently in- 
cluded, and that the Army engineers be 
instructed to observe certain standards. 
The minority is not making any recom- 
mendations, is it, as to what projects 
should be deleted or what items should 
be reduced? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. The minority proposes, 
does it not, that that function shall be 
delegated to the Army engineers. 

Mr. REED. Ihave almost entirely lost 
confidence in the integrity and intelli- 
gence of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
Still they are the agency through which 
we must carry on this work. The mem- 
bers of the minority who filed their views 
are not making any suggestions either 
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with respect to rivers and harbors or 
flood-control work, in connection with a 
single project. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am exceedingly sorry 
to hear the Senator make the statement 
he has just made about the Army engi- 
neers. I hope that upon reflection he 
will find it possible to soften his state- 
ment, because I have observed, in the 
almost 12 years I have been a Member of 
the Senate, that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is more 
generally esteemed, more highly re- 
spected, or which enjoys more fully the 
confidence of the Congress and the coun- 
try, than does the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army. 

Mr. REED. Of course I do not agree 
with that assumption by the Senator 
from Florida. 

Let me come to the question of the 
amount of money involved, and what 
should have been involved. 

On January 14 of this year President 
Truman said: 

I have urged consumers to restrict their 
purchases of scarce products. The Federal 
Government is deferring many public works 
projects and following procurement policies 


designed to minimize the effect on price 
increases. 


In February of this year the Joint 
Legislative Budget Committee of the two 
Houses filed a report which was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate, and on a 
yea-and-nay vote in the House by an 
overwhelming majority. That report 
recommended the reduction of the Presi- 
dent’s Budget by $2,000,000,009, and gave 
as the reason for such reduction that it 
was “the highest peacetime budget that 
has ever been submitted for congres- 
sional consideration.” The committee 
also stated: 

For the same reason, large-scale expansion 
and acceleration of public works projects 
should be limited to such projects as are 


deemed urgently necessary to the public in- 
terest. 


That report was signed by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], who 
made the report for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. It 
was signed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. It was signed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Butter]. 
It was signed by the Senator from Ohio 
tMr. Tart]. It was signed by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs], as well 
as by several distinguished minority 
members; namely, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarkKity], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE], and the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Kear]. 

That promise was a promise of the 
majority party. We have a majority in 
this Chamber, as well as in the House. 
The joint committee was composed of the 
chairmen and the ranking members of 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the two Houses. It pledged 
the people of this country, on the faith 
of the majority party, at least, that we 
would reduce appropriations by $2,000,- 
000,000. That action was supported by 
the statement of the President. 
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Last Friday there was published the 
report of the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee on the price situation, 
based upon a prolonged study by the 
regional subcommittee. This is what 
the report had to say about public works: 

Public works should be deferred wher- 
ever possible, unless they contribute to the 
output of food or other scarce goods. 


Mr. President, we can go further than 
that. Every economist in the country, 
whether he be an extreme left-winger, 
or an extreme right-wing conservative, 
would say that at this period in our eco- 
nomic history, with prices greatly in- 
flated, with labor scarce, and materials 
high, with every effect which might make 
for a run-away inflation, we should not 
pass a bill of this character, which is the 
most wasteful, most extravagant, and 
most unnecessary bill I have encoun- 
tered in my service in the Senate. It flies 
in the face not only of the promises of 
the Republican Party, but of all sound 
economics. That is what we are dealing 
with. It is not a light matter. The Sen- 
ators who signed the report with me are 
not penurious. We try to approach these 
questions in a broad way. But this bill 
offends every sense of public intelligence 
and sound economics. 

Was the Republican Party in earnest 
when it made the promise to the people 
back in February, signed by the leaders 
of both Houses, or was that merely a 
smoke-screen to deceive or mislead the 
people of the country? At the rate we 
are going, instead of reducing appropri- 
ations by $2,000,000,000 under the Presi- 
dent’s budget, we shall reduce appropria- 
tions by less than $400,000,000. The pro- 
fessional staff of the Appropriations 
Committee, under my direction, have 
checked the reductions which have been 
made up to this time, and have calcu- 
lated what further can be done. As late 
as this morning, when a final check was 
made, none of us could see any reason- 
able chance that the reduction in the 
President’s budget will be as much as 
$400,000,000—certainly not materially 
greater than $400,000,000—instead of $2,- 
000,000,000. I am sorry that my good 
friends of the minority are not present 
today. They have gone on a Sad mission, 
to attend the funeral of the late Senator 
Overton, of Louisiana. That will defer 
the vote, by agreement, until they return. 
I shall make a few further observations, 
and then yield the floor. 

I am sorry the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PeprPer] is not present in the Cham- 
ber at the moment. I have checked a 
great many reports of the Army engi- 
neers, and detected their utter absurdity 
when they undertake to justify expendi- 
tures by making a report of benefits 
which they claim will result from the 
various projects. I have never seen one 
of such reports that could be accepted 
at its face value. 

I have talked with Senators of longer 
service than my own. What I have said 
applies to the Army engineers and their 
recommendations, under pressure, for 
the past 15 years to spend more and more 
money. I asked one veteran Senator of 
excellent judgment, “Were the Army en- 
gineers always like this?” This was after 
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a yea-and-nay vote in the Senate had 
defeated one of the fantastic proposals 
which they had endorsed and urged. 
That Senator said to me, “No; they were 
not always like this. There was a time 
when one could take an Army engineers’ 
report at face value and almost without 
criticism; but that has changed. For 
the last 15 years they have been under 
pressure to spend money, and they have 
gradually come over to a policy of find- 
ing all the ways they can to spend money 
in the name of river-and-harbor or flood- 
control or other projects.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, that observation is in line with my 
own observations. 

For example, the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project, which is as fantastic a trans- 
portation proposition as anyone ever 
conceived of, has been kicked out of con- 
gressional committees and has been de- 
feated in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate, and yet Colonel Fe- 
ringa, who appeared before the commit- 
tee and whose testimony is reported in 
the volume of committee hearings, had 
the nerve to endorse it. The Army engi- 
neers also recommend the Beaver-Ma- 
honing Canal, a project which the Senate 
defeated by a vote of 50 to 15, as I recall. 
The Army engineers also approve the 
Florida ship canal. I am not sure 
whether they have approved the Passa- 
maquody project. But certainly they 
have approved practically all the other 
such projects. Of course, they might be 
pardoned for doing so, because as a re- 
sult of all the projects they have under- 
taken a considerable amount of money 
has been spent, and that has occurred 
during a time when the spending of 
money, regardless of consequences, has 
been a policy, and has been regarded as 
a virtue. I shall return to that subject 
later. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
the floor. i 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order that some of 
us may better understand what the mi- 
nority of the committee are attempting 
to do in this connection—and I should 
like to say that no one has a higher re- 
gard than I have for the ability of the 
junior Senator from Kansas and the re- 
search he has made—I should like to ask 
one or two questions. I happen to serve 
on the same committee with the Senator, 
and I deeply appreciate at all times his 
judgment, and I am fully aware of the 
fact that he is very careful with statis- 
tics. So I realize that we should look 
searchingly into the minority views. 

For that reason I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator about a statement 
on page 5 of the minority views, where 
the minority conclude their recom- 
mendations by stating: 

(a) The aggregate of items included in the 
bill shall be reduced by not less than $200,- 
000,000 from the sums presently included. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator—if this question fits in with the 
debate at this point; otherwise I shall 
wait—why they arrived at that figure. 
Does it represent the sum total of appro- 
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priations for projects which the Senator 
feels should not be developed this year, or 
could the projects which already are un- 
der way be continued on, let us say, the 
same basis as that of last year, if the pro- 
posed $200,000,000 reductions were 
made? Will the Senator give us as much 
information about the facts of that mat- 
ter as he can, so as to indicate why the 
$200,000,000 reduction should be made? 

Mr. REED. I am happy to accommo- 
date my good friend the Senator from 
Nebraska. If he will turn to page 3 of 
the minority views, he will find there a 
table giving the amounts of money that 
have been expended on rivers and har- 
bors and flood-control projects from the 
year 1939 to the year 1948, inclusive. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. That figure varies, as we 
see by referring to the table or chart, 
because it covers all expenditures, in- 
cluding, as the Senator from South 
Dakota has described, cemeterial ex- 
penses and various other expenses which 
are included under the expenses for the 
civil functions of the War Department, 
but do not relate to rivers and harbors 
or flood control. The minority members 
undertake to deal with those two factors, 
which are the largest and most im- 
portant. 

On page 3 of the minority views the 
Senator from Nebraska will observe that 
the largest amount of money given for 
those purposes in any 1 year is the 
amount given for the current fiscal year, 
which is $415,928,525. The comparable 
figure in the majority report on the bill 
is $640,253,200. 

So I say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that we of the minority conclude that if 
the Congress now appropriates for this 
purpose an amount equal to the amount 
made available during the present year, 
when this work has been going forward 
faster than ever before, and at a rate as 
high as the economy of the country will 
stand, that will be sufficient, and there- 
fore we shall be able to make the recom- 
mended reduction of $200,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
4 

one more question on this;point. I un- 
derstand what the Senator has just said 
in answer to the question I asked, but he 
has not fully answered my question. 

I wish to know this: If we deduct 
$200,000,000 from the proposed appro- 
priations, will that permit the continua- 
tion of all the projects which have been 
started during the past fiscal year; or will 
the $200,000,000 reduction, if it is made, 
mean that some of the projects already 
started will have to fold up? Can the 
Senator answer my question from that 
point of view? I am interested in sep- 
arating the new projects from the old 
ones. I understand that provision for 59 
new projects has been written into this 
bill. But aside from the point of view of 
the. national economy, inflationary 
trends, and so forth, I should like to 
know what impact would be caused on 
the projects already started if the Senate 
were to take favorable action on the pro- 
posed $200,000,000 reduction, 
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Mr. REED. I am glad to give the Sen- 
ator that information. For the present 
fiscal year, $415,928,525 is available for 
flood control and for rivers and harbors. 
If we deduct $200,000,000 from the figure 
the Senate committee has approved, 
which is $640,253,200, that will leave ap- 
proximately $44,000,000, which is $25,- 
000,000 more than is being used on the 
projects now under construction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
say that would leave ample funds for 
continuing the work on all the projects 
which now are under construction, so 
that the reduction would not interfere 
with the continuation of projects which 
already have been authorized, and for 
which contracts have been let, and on 
which construction has been started? 

Mr. REED. That would depend. I 
do not wish to make a categorical an- 
swer of “Yes” to the question, because 
I do not trust the intelligence of the 
Army engineers. If the program sug- 
gested by us were intelligently admin- 
istered and if the Army engineers were 
careful in their selection of projects, then 
my answer would be, “Yes.” But let me 
call attention to the fact that the figure 
just given was for 59 new projects which 
have been added to the proposed pro- 
gram. My understanding is that 42 new 
projects were added to the program, and 
provision for them was written into this 
bill, although they were not included in 
the President’s budget. Of those 42, 14 
were added in the House and 28 were 
added in the Senate committee. That 
shows how carelessly this bill was drawn, 
Mr. President. I repeat that there are 
42 new projects not included in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from Kansas to 
say a little while ago that he had no con- 
fidence in the intelligence—— 

Mr. REED. Or the integrity. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No confidence in 
the intelligence or integrity of the Army 
engineers? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yet do I further 
correctly understand the Senator to 
propose, by this motion, that the Con- 
gress turn over to the Army engineers 
the expenditure of $538,735,550, without 
any check thereon by the Congress at 
all? 

Mr. REED. I would not. But, Mr. 
President, I would not leave as much 
money as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I took off $200,- 
000,000. 

Mr. REED. Very well, $53,000,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Five hundred and 
thirty-eight million dollars. The appro- 
priation is for an agency of the Govern- 
ment. I may say I do not agree with the 
Senator’s estimate of the Army engi- 
neers. It is an agency of the Govern- 
ment in whose integrity and intelligence 
the Senator has no confidence, and yet 
he is willing to turn over to that agency 
discretion to spend $538,000,000 a year. 
He is not willing to trust the Senate and 
_ House with the expenditure of that 

und, 
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Mr. REED. All the projects they 
could possibly include, or that are in 
the program now, have been passed on by 
Congress in a rather general way, so the 
assumption by the Senator from Texas 
that there is no congressional control 
would be entirely erroneous. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to 
belabor the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Kansas 
does not mind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But by his amend- 
ment the Senator would turn the whole 
thing over to the Army engineers. 

Mr. REED. That is where it is now, 
largely. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, largely; but 
it is not there, under the pending bill. 
I am simply amazed to hear the Senator 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
make the admission that he wants to 
turn over $538,000,000 to be expended in 
the discretion of an agency in which he 
has no confidence as to its integrity or 
intelligence. What confidence has the 
Senator then in the Army engineers? 

Mr. REED. The instructions given 
under the motion to recommit, if agreed 
to, would constitute an order to consider 
certain factors in the order of their im- 
portance. It is the first time any in- 
struction of the kind has ever been given. 
Last year in the Senate we held up a 
similar bill, for a second look by the 
Army engineers, but without any instruc- 
tion, without any formula for setting a 
valuation upon the different ways of do- 
ing the work or the different factors that 
should be considered. That is partially 
the basis of my judgment of the Army 
engineers. The sum total of their sec- 
ond look was precisely nothing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say one fur- 
ther word, and then I am through. If 
the Senator, though, has no confidence 
in their integrity, why does he want to 
vest them with all this authority? 

Mr. REED. I do not propose to give 
them any additional authority. I am 
putting certain limitations upon them, as 
to the basis on which the money shall be 
spent. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. As one member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and of the 
Civil Functions Subcommittee, I confess 
I do not understand what approach the 
subcommittee is directed to make to this 
problem, should the Senator’s motion to 
recommit prevail? First, the motion is 
to recommit with instructions to reduce 
the amount $200,000,000. There is no 
amount set except as a ceiling. The 
committee would have no instruction as 
to what amount to report. I assume the 
committee is expected to reach some 
over-all amount by applying the yard- 
stick which is mentioned in the motion, 
which is that the Army engineers be in- 
structed to apply the remaining sums to 
the projects which they deem to be most 
important, both as to improvements in 
rivers and harbors and as to flood con- 
trol, the other selections and recommen- 
dations to be based on (1) urgency, (2) 
long-range importance, (3) projects 
which can be completed with reasonable 
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appropriations, and (4) projects in 
which the State or municipality bears a 
portion of the expense. Is it the 
thought of the sponsors of the motion 
that if the bill be recommitted the sub- 
committee shall themselves first reach 
an over-all figure at least $200,000,000 
less than the present bill, and, having 
reached that figure, shall arbitrarily call 
in the Army engineers and say, “This is 
the money. Now, apply this sum to the 
projects which you deem most impor- 
tant,” and so forth? Is that the thought 
of the sponsors of the motion? 

Mr. REED. I think that is substan- 
tially a fair statement. 

Mr. CORDON. Assuming then that 
the bill is recommitted and the subcom- 
mittee has reached this arbitrary figure, 
that it has called in the Army engineers 
and said, “You determine how to apply 
this money,” and assuming that the 
Army engineers bring back their judg- 
ment on that, what then is the commit- 
tee to do? Is it to substitute the judg- 
ment of the Army engineers for the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee without more 
ado—merely take it and say, “That is it’’? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. CORDON. What is it to do? 

Mr. REED. It is to exercise its very 
best judgment based on the information 
before it. The Senator from Oregon 
knows that the Army engineers have sat 
with the subcommittee and with the full 
committee all through the sessions. 

Mr. CORDON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. They were present when 
we marked up the bill and when we were 
getting ready to report it. They are ac- 


customed to being questioned, they are 
accustomed to offering advice and mak- 


ing suggestions. The Senator from 
Oregon is very well aware that there is 
nothing new or novel about it. The 
only thing that could be considered new 
or novel about it is that finally we have 
come to the place where there is a defi- 
nite formula offered and where for the 
first time such a formula, by which the 
selection of projects should be based, is 
made available. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator from 
Kansas will yield further, the Senator 
from Oregon is confused about it, 
frankly. What do the sponsors expect 
the subcommittee to do? Here are four 
yardsticks—urgency, long-range impor- 
tance, projects which can be completed 
with reasonable appropriations, which I 
assume means within 1 year, and proj- 
ects in which the local government par- 
ticipates. Is the subcommittee to apply 
those several yardsticks one after the 
other in some order? Just what does 
the Senator expect the subcommittee 
to do? 

Mr. REED. Recommendations will be 
requested. The subcommittee may sit 
2 weeks, as we sat 2 weeks drafting the 
renort. I expect to be on the subcom- 
mittee. The Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from New Hampshire will 
also be on it. We do not anticipate any 
great difficulty in arriving at a very much 
more sane and rational conclusion than 
that which is included in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I right, then, in 
concluding it is the Senator’s view—and, 
I assume, that of his cosponsors—that 
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the present bill is simply $200,000,000 too 
high? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator would 
reduce it $200,000,000 and start all over 
anew to work it out, in order to comply 
with the Senator’s view? 

Mr. REED. That is what we would 
have to do; yes. . 

Mr. CORDON. Has the Senator in 
mind, for instance, any single projects 
in all this vast group that he would point 
out as being projects to be cut out or 
reduced, or anything else? 

Mr. REED. That may be an assump- 
tion cf the Senator from Oregon, but it 
is not a correct statement. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon asked it as a question, rather 
than as an assumption. 

Mr. REED. No recommendations are 
made in the report. That does not mean 
that the committee has no idea of what 
should be done with a smaller amount of 
money. 

Mr.CORDON. Does the Senator from 
Kansas expect during the debate to make 
any specific recommendations beyond 
those contained in the motion? 

Mr. REED. He does not. I hope nei- 
ther the Senator from Nebraska nor the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] will 
waste any sympathy. We shall do the 
best we can. , 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. P 

Mr. WHERRY. Following up the 
question which I asked regarding the 
$200,000,000, I now understand how the 
distinguished Senator arrives at the 
$200,000,000. The motion is that the bill 
be recommitted, and if the $200,000,000 
reduction is approved then there is a 
further recommendation that the Army 
engineers be instructed to apply the re- 
maining sums to the projects which they 
deem to be the most important in con- 
nection with river and harbor improve- 
ments, and so forth. I cannot help ask- 
ing the question once more. There must 
be a different approach, for this reason, 
that some projects have already been au- 
thorized. I do not wish to favor any mo- 
tion which would send back to the com- 
mittee this bill with instructions to the 
Army engineers to set aside any project 
which may have been authorized and 
which has already been started. I can 
conceive that there are certain projects 
which have not been started; I can con- 
ceive of projects upon which not a dollar 
has been spent; but arbitrarily to take 
$200,000,000 and give the Army engineers 
further instructions that they are to pro- 
rate the balance of the money, which 
would include appropriating for author- 
ized projects already started, and possi- 
bly projects not yet started, does not ap- 
peal to me as being proper. It seems to 
me we are undoing what has been done 
on a program already started or already 
contracted for. Am I correct? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
care to try to eliminate the confusion 
from my mind? 

Mr. REED. In the first place, I ask 
the Senator from Nebraska this ques- 
tion: Where do we get the projects which 
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finally come before the committee? 
They are all passed on by the Army en- 
gineers and included in their reports. 
The Bureau of the Budget decides upon 
the amount of money—— 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Not at this time. I am 
endeavoring to describe the process for 
the benefit of the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The next step is in the Bureau of the 
Budget. It takes the projects recom- 
mended by the Army engineers and 
makes up the budget. The budget then 
comes to the Congress, and Congress 
takes the third and last look at it. All 
projects must have the sanction of the 
Army engineers before they go to the 
Bureau of the Budget, and in most cases 
before they are considered by Congress 
they must have the saction of the Bud- 
get. But there were 42 exceptions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I should like to finish an- 
swering the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska before I yield. The Senator 
has a legitimate worry, if he has any- 
thing. I am trying to assure him that 
it is not anything. When I have finished 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from California, 

We have $415,000,000 -this fiscal year, 
if we take the amount suggested by the 
minority, which public sentiment in the 
United States overwhelmingly has ap- 
proved. We have so many projects 
under construction. Certainly if all we 
desired to do were to carry on the proj- 
ects now under way with $415,000,000, 
we could do it with $440,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the very point 
I wanted to bring to the attention of the 
Senator. Let us consider the Harlan 
County Dam in Nebraska—— 

Mr.REED. Yes. I helped to get more 
money for that project last year than 
would have been obtained otherwise. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now we are mutually 
agreed. If the sum of $200,000,000 were 
deducted from the $738,000,000, would 
the Harlan County Dam project still re- 
main intact, or would there be some 
question about what would happen in 
the final anal¥sis? 

Mr. REED. The recommendations 
made by the Army engineers under the 
smaller sum would have to be approved 
by Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. If it were taken off 
we could argue about it; but it is already 
there. That is the reason I asked the 
distinguished Senator what the impact 
would be if the money were deducted, 
project by project, up to $200,000,000. 

Mr. REED. More money would be 
made available for the fiscal year 1949 
than is available for the current fiscal 
year. If that is what has worried the 
Senator, there would be $200,000,000 
more than there is at this time. I did 
not intend to say that every single 
project included in the present program 
is an urgent or a reasonable one. There 
are too many projects for any nian who 
tries to be careful in his statements to 
state the cost. But, Mr. President, the 
Army engineers will submit a report to 
the committee, if the motion be agreed 
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to, and then the committee and the Sen- 
ate must approve the projects. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
want to make two or three comments, 
and then, later, on my own time, more 
fully discuss the remarks of the Senator 
from Kansas. When he outlined the 
procedure which was followed, I assume 
he started out with the reports of the 
Army engineers. Of course, none of the 
projects are acted on by the Army en- 
gineers until they have first been author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States. 
At least the Congress has some respon- 
sibility in having authorized the projects. 
Then the project passes through a gen- 
eral series of hearings of one kind or 
another, which the able Senator has 
mentioned. But, frankly, I join with the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] 
in expressing great wonderment as to 
how my colleague from Kansas can, with 
a straight face, tell the Senate of the 
United States that the matter should be 
put into the hands of the Army engineers 
when, at the same time, he publicly says 
that he has no confidence in either their 
intelligence or their integrity. Certainly 
if I felt that way about them I could not 
feel that it was consistent in the slight- 
est degree to say we should then accept 
their recommendations in connection 
with the expenditure of $500,000,000. I 
merely want to say for the record at 
this time, if the Senator will permit me, 
that I do not join with him in his views 
regarding the Army engineers. On the 


contrary, I have found them to be a 
hard-working, conscientious, and able 
group of public servants, without par- 
allel, I think, in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. I am glad the Senator 


from California interrupted me, I have 
a telegram from his State which I 
should like to read, because it illustrates 
precisely an important point which is 
involved in the whole subject. The tele- 
gram reached: me a day or two ago. It 
is from Stockton, Calif., dated May 13, 
1948, and is addressed to me. It reads 
as follows: 


We congratulate you on your minority re- 
port on the civil functions Army appropria- 
tions bill and assure you of our whole-hearted 
concurrence therein. Permit us to point out 
a flagrant example of an appropriation with 
heavy political support but very little merit. 

The Sacramento rivers and harbors proj- 
ect is recommended for an added appropria- 
tion of $2,128,000 by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. This project was ap- 
proved in 1946. Nothing has been here- 
tofore appropriated for it. It has only a cost 
benefit ratio of 1 to 1.1 on 1940 estimates. 
The area is already adequately served by seven 
operating ports. This all-Federal money 
project would compete with and reduce the 
revenue of existing ports jointly constructed 
by community and Federal money. 

We have a special interest in our opposi- 
tion because we are one of those ports which 
our citizens paid one-half of the cost of. 
We are still operating at a deficit and would 
be pushed further in the red if the Govern- 
ment spent its money now to build another 
port where the field is not yet large enough 
for the ports now operating. When the time 
comes that available freight will justify the 
proposed new project we will withdraw our 
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opposition and urge construction but that 
time is still in the future, 
STrockTon Port District, 
By Marre. D. Wison, 
Chairman, Port Commission, 


The point I wish to make—and I am 
glad the Senator from California inter- 
rupted me—is that I think Calvin Cool- 
idge is quoted as saying that the Federal 
Government should never make an ex- 
penditure in any community from which 
the community benefited unless the com- 
munity contributed a share of the ex- 
pense of the cost. Though I cannot 
vouch for his having made the remark, it 
is one of the soundest statements on the 
subject I could think of. If we made 
every community bear a part of the cost 
of these projects from which they profit 
and benefit, then we would have some 
kind of a yardstick by which appropria- 
tions of money would be limited. 

What impressed me when this tele- 
gram came was that it cited a case, if I 
interpreted the Senator from California 
correctly, where six or seven of the cities 
have constructed ports half the cost of 
which they paid. Now we come to one 
the entire cost of which is to be carried 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. GURNEY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What the Senator 
has stated is simply not the fact, if I 
may say so to the able Senator. The 
fact of the matter is that both the local 
government and the State of California 
are making contributions on this partic- 
ular project, so when the Senator picks 
out that one particular example he selects 
one which does not sustain his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. All I know is what the 
telegram says. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. If I may interrupt at 
this point, in a general way, all projects 
for rivers and harbors and flood control 
are operated by the Corps of Engineers 
under general rules, first, that lands and 
rights-of-way must be provided without 
cost to the United States, as well as ter- 
minal facilities and spoil areas. Second, 
the United States must be held free from 
all damages resulting from the construc- 
tion. Third, cash contributions are re- 
quired if the benefits are local rather 
than national. Those are the rules gov- 
erning river and harbor construction 
work. 

As to flood control, lands and rights- 
of-way must be made available without 
cost to the United States. Second, the 
costs of highway bridges, and road relo- 
cations, are borne by local interests. 
Third, the projects must be maintained 
and operated by local interests. Fourth, 
the United States must be held free from 
damages. 

So far as the project at Sacramento is 
concerned, full information was given 
the subcommittee at some length as to 
the State and local contribution on the 
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Sacramento project, and the Senator can 
find the information very quickly by re- 
ferring to the hearings. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator from 
Kansas will permit me at that point 
merely to correct the record, he will find 
on page 234 of the hearings that the city 
of Sacramento has provided for a bond 
issue of some $3,750,000, and the State 
of California has contributed another 
$750,000. So his example, I reiterate, was 
not a very good one. 

Mr. REED. I again say that I rely 
wholly on the telegram. I said in the 
first instance that I had no knowledge of 
the circumstances myself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. How did the committee 
arrive at the figure of $200,000,000? 

Mr. REED. The minority? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Probably from the fact 
that the money presently available for 
expenditure this year is $415,000,000, and 
we are getting along pretty well, making 
more progress than we ever made before 
in any one year. 

Now the House of Representatives 
comes along and pushes the figure up 
about $100,000,000, and the Senate com- 
mittee comes along and pushes it up an- 
other $100,000,000. So if we cut off $200,- 
000,000, we will still have $25,000,000 
more than we have available this year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
on what theory the House raised the 
appropriation $100,000,000? 

Mr. REED. I cannot. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
on what theory the Senate committee 
raised it? 

Mr. REED. The Senate committee 
raised it because it wanted to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Surely there must have 
been some evidence presented. 

Mr. REED. I have not said a thing 
on the floor of the Senate I did not say 
in the committee, except that I have said 
it in a louder voice and at greater length. 
I told the committee I would oppose the 
appropriation. The Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] told the committee 
the same thing, as did the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bringes]. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is more or less an 
arbitrary cut, is it not? 

Mr. REED. I do not think it is arbi- 
trary. When we have a program—as 
we have—and are carrying it out reason- 
ably well—as we are—with $415,000,000, 
and are in a period of inflation, with 
high labor costs, scarcity of materials, 
and all the factors that go to make in- 
flation, when we should not spend money 
for things of the kind proposed, the com- 
mittee reports a bill of the most out- 
rageous nature ever presented. It is con- 
trary to the budget submitted by the 
President, contrary to what our own leg- 
islative budget committee recommended 
when it pledged the majority to cut the 
appropriations $2,000,000,000, contrary 
to the expressed views of the Economic 
Council, and contrary to all common 
sense. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that I am inclined to 
be very sympathetic toward what the 
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minority of the committee is doing in the 
way of trying to save $200,000,000, be- 
cause we have heard economy preached 
over and over in the Senate and in the 
House. My good friends on the other 
side of the aisle have been telling the 
country what they were going to do in 
the way of saving money. 

Mr. REED. Six or eight of them 
signed a report to that effect. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think that is true. 
But I do not like to cast a vote on a pro- 
posal to make an arbitrary cut of $200,- 
000,000 unless there is some basis for it, 
some facts to support it, and something 
which would acquaint the Senate and the 
country with the real reason for it. In 
other words, if a project should be elimi- 
nated, it seems to me we should have a 
few facts along that line. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from 
Illinois would agree with the Senator 
from Kansas that if the minority, which 
has very strong convictions on the sub- 
ject, undertook to designate the par- 
ticular projects to be eliminated, they 
would lose their case before they could 
possibly present it to the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. They will probably lose 
it if they do not. 

Mr. REED. We have gone at the task 
in the only way I know how to undertake 
it. All these projects must first come 
from the Army engineers; secondly, they 
must go to the Budget; third, they come 
to the Congress and are considered in 
the committee of the House, then in the 
committee of the Senate. 

We are taking the finished product of 
the Senate committee, which is $225,- 
000,000 in excess of the money being 
spent on this program for the current 
fiscal year, and the minority of the com- 
mittee, so far as I can speak for the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, said, “We are get- 
ting on pretty well this year, and are 
making all the progress we could hope 
to make in view of all the conditions and 
real dangers confronting the country; 
therefore, we will submit minority views 
and give our very best judgment as a 
basis on which to work, which would pro- 
vide a figure $25,000,000 in excess of what 
is available this year.” 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator realizes, 
as of course we all do after looking at 
the chart on the easel before us, that 
since the war years we have increased the 
Army civil functions appropriations quite 
rapidly, jumping from $100,000,000 in 
1945 to $350,000,000 in 1946, and $506,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. REED. That is inclusive of all ex- 
penses. 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. The Senator re- 
alizes that we have increased the amount 
during several years prior to this year, 
and that means in part the providing 
of money to begin numerous projects. I 
want to ask the Senator if he has con- 
sidered that when we start a project it 
always begins in a small way; and, in 
order efficiently to carry on the work, ap- 
propriations for each individual project 
must be made in larger amounts for each 
succeeding annual requirement, in order 
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to obtain the construction and operation 
efficiency that is needful; that it requires 
a larger amount in the second year than 
it does in the first, and requires a larger 
amount in the third year than it does in 
the second. The Senator understands 
that necessary increase, I am sure. The 
reason for it is because the heavy ma- 
chinery is brought in and set up during 
the first few years, and then after the 
machinery is in operation it is necessary 
to proceed rapidly in order to keep the 
cost of moving, let us say, a yard of dirt 
down to a reasonable figure in order to 
save money. Therefore does the Senator 
not think that in starting these projects 
the Congress should make appropriations 
to keep going the schedule of operation 
for each year, and in order to proceed 
with the schedule on these larger proj- 
ects did not Congress last year, and the 
year before, authorize the construction 
and say that it would make the ap- 
propriations in optimum amounts. 

Mr. REED. It did. The Senate com- 
mittee this year proposes a _ super- 
optimum amount. 

Mr.GURNEY. No,I wish to say to the 
Senator that the new projects put in the 
bill are not nearly so large as the Senator 
may have indicated in his address to the 
Senate this afternoon. The total new 
projects, for instance, that were put in 
the bill by the House and by the full Sen- 
ate committee do not total anywhere near 
$200,000,000. 

Mr. REED. I did not say the new 
projects totaled $200,000,000. 

Mr. GURNEY. No. They total only 
about $32,000,000, I may advise the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Senator 
from South Dakota, of whom I am very 
fond—we work in close cooperation; we 
sit together in the Senate—that I do not 
have any question but that the problem 
can be worked out without any consider- 
able amount of trouble if the Army en- 
gineers will deal intelligently with it, and 
if the Senate committee will make an 
earnest effort to cut the amount back to 
what would be a reasonable, indeed, 
what would be a liberal sum, in the light 
of the circumstances which face the 
country. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. This morning I called 
the Army engineers and asked them 
about the problem that would be theirs if 
appropriations were cut back as is sug- 
gested and if the job of apportioning the 
cuts among the many worth-while proj- 
ects involved were turned over to them. 
They told me that, in their opinion, there 
is not a single questionable item con- 
tained in the whole appropriation bill, 
every one of the items having been au- 
thorized by the Congress and carefully 
studied by the engineers. They hoped 
that the problem would not be sent back 
to them, for them to make tho decision 
as to which project should be cut and 
which should not be cut. 

May I ask the Senator from Kansas 
how, in his opinion, a cut can be made, 
for example, in the appropriation for a 
project in North Dakota? ‘In our State 
we have the largest earth-filled dam in 
the world under construction. While it 
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will produce about three times as much 
electricity as is now being produced in 
North Dakota, at the present time its 
primary purpose is flood control for the 
Mississippi and Missouri River Valleys. 
I think the Senator will recall that last 
year about $500,000,000 damages resulted 
from floods on the Missouri River alone, 
according to reliable estimates. The ap- 
propriation for the project to which I 
refer, the Garrison Dam, is $28,900,000. 
In the opinion of the Army engineers, in 
order to provide for the cheapest possible 
construction, they should. have about 
$30,000,000 to carry on work on this one 
important project this year. How, in 
the name of economy, can money be 
saved by disrupting the whole construc- 
tion program where a contract has al- 
ready been let, and a large force of work- 
ers is on hand at the present time? 
Would the money be taken away from 
this project, the necessity for which has 
been amply demonstrated repeatedly and 
which is now under construction? 

Then again two small appropriations 
are made for projects in North Dakota 
with respect to which there are local 
contributions. If the necessary appro- 
priations were made, the two projects 
could be finished this year. Those proj- 
ects include repayment features. It 
seems to me that, in the interest of 
economy, appropriations should be made 
so that the two projects can be com- 
pleted. I should like to have the opinion 
of the Senator from Kansas respecting 
where a cut should be made in those 
proposed appropriations? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I lost my 
confidence in the Army engineers be- 
cause of their statements made in the 
hearings. The Chief of Army Engineers 
made a statement in reply to the Senator 
from Michigan as well as to the Senator 
from Kansas which made me lose confi- 
dence in him. The Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] asked General 
Wheeler: 

Do you consider that these are really es- 
sential items under that philosophy? 


General Wheeler replied: 
I so consider them. 


The Senator from Michigan then 
asked: 
That applies to all projects included in 


your plans for which you are asking funds to 
be restored? 


General Wheeler, Chief of Army Engi- 
needs, said: 
Yes. 


No man in so important a position, 
charged with the responsibility of spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, is entitled to 
any confidence from anyone when he 
takes a position of that kind. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Perhaps their actions 
right now would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Kansas, but 
I do believe the Army engineers made a 
remarkable record during the last war. 

By way of further information, I 
asked the Army engineers this morning 
the question: At the present rate of ap- 
propriations how long would it take to 
complete the Pick-Sloan plan for devel- 
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opment of the Missouri Valley at the rate 
possible under this bill providing $738,- 
000,000 for all civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers? I was told it would 
take another 9.6 years to complete it, if 
appropriations were made annually at 
the rate set up in this bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I may suggest that every 
economist whom I know, whether he be 
left wing or right wing, is in favor of 
cutting down on public works when pri- 
vate construction is active, and the mo- 
ment private construction lets up, then 
to go ahead with the public works. They 
are all agreed as to what the effect would 
be on the general economy and inflation 
if there were piled on top of a full pri- 
vate economy construction program a 
tremendous expenditure of public 
money. From an over-all economic 
standpoint there can be no justification 
for increasing public works when there 
is a general boom in private construc- 
tion. And if we are going to take a na- 
tional viewpoint we ought to cut down 
public programs now. When there is a 
general boom in private construction, if 
public works are dropped for a time it 
will make no difference, so far as I can 
see, to the general ultimate welfare of 
the country. This is the time to cut 
down on public works. I venture to say 
that if that policy should be pursued 
over the next 10 years, and if we should 
increase public construction correspond- 
ingly in times of depression, or lack of 
private activity, we would get through 
just as soon with the Pick-Sloan plan 
and all other plans as we would by try- 
ing to force them now, which would re- 
sult in a general increase in all costs, 
a general increase in the price of every 
kind of material for which there is com- 
petition, a competition for labor and 
materials which would seriously embar- 
rass the country and might bring about 
a condition where we could no longer 
proceed with any public works. 

‘ Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of addressing an inquiry to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishould like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio as to how far he carries his theory 
which is, if I understood him correctly, 
that there should be in effect a suspen- 
sion of public works during a period of 
high industrial activity, to be resumed 
when other activities, private activities, 
slough off? Does the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio carry that view to the 
extent that he believes there should be 
a suspension of public works and of 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. TAFT. No, obviously that is im- 
possible. It is a question of degree. It 
is a question of letting up on public 
works when there is a boom, and going 
ahead with public works when there is a 
depression. That is not my theory. 
That is the theory of every economist 
and every person who has ever dealt with 
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the subject of public works as a method 
of generally trying to bring about some 
kind of a balance in the economy. Of 
course, we do not cut out public works. 
There are some things that are essen- 
tial to be done this year and next year. 
Of course, there is a program to be car- 
ried out, but the program should not be 
constantly increased. This year the 
President’s program alone has increased 
all public works from $2,000,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year to $2,800,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1949. I say that in- 
stead of increasing the $2,000,000,000, it 
should be decreased. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to point 
out to the able Senator from Ohio what 
Iam sure he knows, that in a great many 
of the States, particularly in the great 
western area of the country, there is a 
serious shortage of power. There is a 
tharked shortage of irrigated lands for 
farming purposes. The shortage of 
power has actually resulted in closing 
down factories which, in turn, has de- 
creased the productivity of the Nation. 
I think the able Senator from Ohio 
would be the first to admit that one of 
the ways of defeating inflation is to in- 
crease the productivity of the country. 

Mr. TAFT. I quite agree with the 
Senator that the so-called public works 
projects which ought to have priority 
are those which increase the production 
of the people of the United States in 
various degrees. There is no question 
about that; and that is probably a good 
justification for going ahead with some 
such works in times of general private 
prosperity. But I do not believe we can 
find many works in the civil functions 
program which have anything to do with 
increasing the productivity of the coun- 
try. Take the whole question of flood 
control. Important as it is, nevertheless 
we have waited a great many years, and 
another year or two would make no vital 
difference in the production of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Ido not know that the 
Senator from Ohio was in the Chamber 
when I made a statement as to the sav- 
ings which were made in the Ohio River 
Valley during the current flood season, 
because of money previously expended 
for flood protection works in that valley. 
The savings total $47,775,000 for the cur- 
rent flood period, in the April flood of 
1948. 

The point I wished to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Ohio was 
the fact that in other areas of the coun- 
try which have not had the benefit of ap- 
propriations for flood control works in 
prior years, the people must still live 
under conditions of recurring annual 
floods, and some which come more often. 

That was the picture which was pre- 
sented to the subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Appropriations time and 
time again in 1,430 pages. Representa- 
tives from many areas of the country 
said, ‘““‘We have the same problem which 
appears in the Ohio River Valley, where 
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this year almost $50,000,000 was saved 
in flood damage, and we would like to 
have the same opportunity in our valley.” 

Mr. TAFT. May I say—— 

Mr. GURNEY. I have not yielded. I 
am making an observation. 

Mr. TAFT. I thought the Senator 
asked me a question. 

Mr. GURNEY. No. I asked the 
Senator from Michigan to yield to me 
for an observation. 

Mr. TAFT. I thought the Senator 
asked me a question. 

Mr. GURNEY. Continuing my obser- 
vation with respect to the statements 
which were made to the subcommittee, 
we find that flood damage is recurrent 
in many basins—in the Missouri River, 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the 
Red River. A similar condition prevails 
in California. That is why the full 
Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended this bill by a vote of 16 to3. We 
feel that by spending this money we can 
make annual savings in every river val- 
ley in the country which will be com- 
parable to the fine savings which are now 
being realized annually in the Ohio River 
Basin, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wholly deny the guess 
estimates as to what would have hap- 
pened in the way of flood damage if there 
had not been flood walls. It is utterly 
impossible to make reliable estimates in 
that field. We have had floods for 160 
years. Whether we do certain work this 
year or next year is not a vital question; 
but whether we exceed the budget by 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 this year 
is a vital question. 

The program which I would follow in 
connection with public works would ac- 
complish al] the flood-control work—and 
perhaps more—in the next 5 or 6 years 
that would be accomplished under the 
program of the committee. But to say 
that the program is absolutely essential 
and must be done now instead of 1 year 
later or 2 years later is an utter miscon- 
ception of the importance of these 
projects. 

We have had many such projects in 
the Ohio River. There are others that 
we want. There are many Ohio items in 
this program. I am perfectly willing to 
take a chance with the committee. Some 
of them will be eliminated. I think it is 
to the national interest that some of the 
works in this bill in all States should 
be eliminated and postponed. Of course, 
each one is a good thing in itself. Each 
program we are undertaking is a good 
thing in itself. Appropriations of 
$13,000,000,000 for the Army, and of 
$7,000,000,000 for foreign relief are essen- 
tial programs. The only point is that 
we cannot do it all at once, and hope that 
this country can go on with any reason- 
able stability. We cannot accomplish 
these things all at once without increas- 
ing the prices of everything the people of 
the country must buy. We cannot add 
$7,000,000,000 worth of houses in a year 
to all the other programs and still hope 
that finally we shall be able to prevent 
inflation. 
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The difficulty with the situation is that 
we are trying to do more than even this 
country can do. Wherever we can cut 
down in every phase of this activity we 
ought to make reductions. I was in favor 
of reducing the foreign-relief program. 
I am in favor of reducing this program. 
I am in favor of holding the Army and 
Navy down as much as we can hold them 
down. 

As an over-all proposition, if we want 
a sound fiscal policy in this country, if 
we want to avoid inflation, and if we are 
to balance the budget, we must say, “Yes; 
each one of these programs is a great 
thing in itself, but it must be fitted into 
the whole national picture.” The field 
of public works is one place where ex- 
penditures can be cut down. It is a most 
unpopular thing to do, politically, per- 
haps the most unwise thing that could be 
done; and, yet, it is absolutely the sound- 
est and the only proper approach for 
anyone who has an over-all interest in 
the fiscal welfare of the United States 
and its people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
the same question I asked the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

The argument that it is unwise at this 
time to increase our appropriations for 
public works is certainly debatable. I 
think I have been on the short end of 
that argument all year, and I think my 
record is consistent. I have tried to 


economize; but it seems that every time 
appropriations for rivers and harbors 
are under consideration, that is the very 
time that we should start to economize. 

We can pass bills for public housing 
and bills to increase Federal aid to edu- 
cation; we can pass European relief legis- 


lation, and that is all right. That is 
needed. I do not know whether it is 
true or not. I tried to find out. Not 
more than an hour ago I asked Mr. 
Dewey, the head of the staff of the so- 
called watch-dog committee, how much 
money was to be appropriated under 
ERP for the very purposes for which we 
are appropriating money here—not that 
I want in any way to sabotage ERP, be- 
cause that legislation has been passed; 
but unless the figures have been cor- 
rected, it is my understanding that the 
figure is in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000,000. That is all right. We did not 
have an opportunity to discuss a single 
project to be undertaken in Europe. We 
simply passed the bill. That is all right. 
We can approve appropriations of $9,- 
333,000,000; but when it comes to passing 
an appropriation in which I am vitally 
interested, and which involves the pro- 
duction of food, we must do something 
else. 

I think we could debate that question 
all day and all week and not get any- 
where, because there is a great deal of 
hypocrisy involved in defending the po- 
sition many Senators have taken on the 
question of inflation, considering the ap- 
propriations for which they have voted. 
Let us be frank. What I want to do is 
to get back to the realities. 
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If Senators are serious about recom- 
mitting the bill, the motion requires that 
$200,000,000 be lopped off this appropri- 
ation. I wish to pay my respects to the 
minority Members, and especially to the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ReEeEp]. I 
know that he is very sincere. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question. How is the $200,- 
000,000 arrived at? It seems to me futile 
to say merely that we are going to take 
$200,000,000 off the appropriation. The 
argument is made that it is proposed to 
appropriate approximately the same 
amount of money this year as was ap- 
propriated last year. Costs have in- 
creased considerably since last year. 
How do we know that projects which 
have been approved and authorized, and 
are now under construction, will be con- 
tinued? That is a very simple question. 
I think it behooves the minority to item- 
ize, project by project, the $200,000,000 
which they feel can safely be taken from 
this appropriation. The argument about 
the engineers and the budget, and who 
says this or that, is one thing; but to re- 
commit the bill in accordance with the 
motion, which would permit the engi- 
neers to say what projects should be con- 
tinued, is an entirely different thing. 

Congress has already authorized these 
projects and has made appropriations for 
their construction. I think the only 
practical way to proceed is as follows: 
If the minority members of the commit- 
tee are sincere in wishing to have $200,- 
000,000 cut off from this appropriation, 
then it is not enough simply to say, “Let 
us make the appropriation this year 
equal the appropriation of last year,” be- 
cause I should like to know what the 
costs last year were, as compared with 
the costs this year. I think the projects 
should be itemized, project by project, up 
to an amount which will represent a re- 
duction in the neighborhood of $200,000,- 
000, so that those of us who wish to 
economize may vote intelligently on 
what reductions should be made, rather 
than simply take a lump-sum figure out 
of the air. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to state to the Sen- 
ator that if he had the responsibility for 
arriving at an over-all budget figure, he 
would have to consider all the proposed 
programs before the Government, and 
he would have to say, finally, “We can 
only afford $500,000,000 for flood-control 
works,” or something of that sort. In 
effect, that is what we are trying to do. 
We are trying to make an intelligent ap- 
proach to this matter. 

In the case of the European recovery 
program, I proposed to the Congress that 
we make a reduction of $300,000,000. 
Those who opposed that proposal asked, 
“How do you arrive at that figure?” Of 
course, Mr. President, we arrive at such 
figures arbitrarily, on the basis of our 
views as to what the country can afford. 

Taxes have been reduced. The esti- 
mate of governmental receipts is between 
$44,000,000,000 and $47,000,000,000, and 
the estimate of expenditures ts between 
$37,000,0C0,000 and $39,000,000,000. Ac- 
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cording to the budget figures, it is esti- 
mated that the excess of receipts will 
amount to approximately $4,500,000,000. 
According to the legislative budget, ap- 
proximately half that amount, or not 
less than $2,600,000,000, must be applied 
to the public debt. So, Mr. President, 
sooner or later the Government will have 
to come to the point of saying, ‘““We can 
spend only so much this year on public 
works, in view of the fact that in addi- 
tion to all other expenditures, we must 
make expenditures on the European re- 
covery program and in the battle against 
the spread of communism.” It seems to 
me that someone must consider the over- 
all picture. So I think it is perfectly 
foolish to inquire, “How do you arrive 
at this particular figure or that particu- 
lar figure?” 

The figure presented is an over-all 
estimate as to how we can keep our ex- 
penditures within the amount of money 
we have to spend. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. With much of what 
the Senator from Ohio has said, I agree; 
but with some of it I totally disagree. 
I do not see that the European recovery 
program appropriations are at all in the 
same category with the appropriations 
under the Flood Control Act. The Eu- 
ropean recovery program is an entirely 
new program, and only estimates can be 
made regarding its cost. I assume that 
at the time when that program was 
formulated and presented to the Con- 
gress, those in charge of preparing it did 
not even know what would be spent on it. 

But the Senator from Michigan knows 
that these projects for flood control and 
rivers and harbors have been carefully 
considered, item by item, first by the sub- 
committee and later by the full commit- 
tee, and they have determined what they 
think the expenditures should be. I 
think it behooves the minority members 
of the committee to state—and to 
justify—project by project, the items it 
thinks do not need to be built this year. 
When that is done, I think we can rea- 
sonably and intelligently vote on this 
issue. But until that is done, merely to 
say, “We are going to cut off $200,000,- 
000 in the interest of the national econ- 
omy,” to my mind, is being penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, because under such a 
procedure it might be necessary to termi- 
nate projects which actually had been 
begun, and such action would result in 
great losses under contracts which 
already had been let, and in connection 
with which work had been started; and 
it might be that such losses would be 
greater than the amount of the pro- 
posed savings. 

I submit to the Senator from Ohio 
that these appropriations are quite dif- 
ferent from appropriations for a new 
program on which only estimates can be 
made. In this case, we are dealing with 
a program which has been appropriated 
for year after year, so that the amounts 
of past expenditures are known and can 
be used in connection with drawing up a 
program for the future. 

Although I wish to do everything 
within my power to keep the Federal 
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Government’s expenditures within a 
budget which can be sustained by our 
country—in fact, if there is any Senator 
who has been criticized, it has been the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, because 
he has tried to make the Government 
economize—yet here is a matter which 
must be approached from a practical 
point of view. However, that is not 
done. The question of economy is not 
to be considered in connection with this 
matter any more than it is in connection 
with the European recovery program; 
but if we wish to reduce these appropria- 
tions $200,000,000, each and every item 
that is to be dropped from the program 
should be considered, and the dropping 
of it should be justified, just as every 
item which is placed in the program in 
the first place is justified before the com- 
mittee. I submit that is the only prac- 
tical way to approach a vote on the ques- 
tion of making a reduction of $200,000,- 
000 in these appropriations and then let- 
ting the Army engineers say for what 
projects the money remaining should be 
spent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 
® Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator from 
Nebraska takes his seat, I wish to point 
out that the statement represents as wide 
a@ departure from common sense and 
sound legislative procedure as I have 
ever heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator re- 
fer to my statement? 

Mr. REED. Yes. It represents as wide 
a departure from common sense and 
sound legislative practice as I have ever 
heard. 

When Congress is making appropria- 
tions under a new program, of course the 
appropriations must be more or less ar- 
bitrary, based upon estimates. But for 
continuing programs, for which appro- 
priations are made year after year, the 
common procedure is to say, “How much 
was used for this purpose last year, and 
how much will be needed this year, and 
how much will be needed next year?” 

What the Senator from Nebraska has 
been talking about and criticizing is the 
commonest legislative practice there is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
that statement should have an answer. 
Not only am I amazed, but I am some- 
what bewildered by the remarks made by 
my good friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kansas. The reason I am is 
that in view of all the experience the 
Senator from Kansas has had I think it 
is utterly futile for him to suggest that 
the Appropriations Committee should 
attack this problem backward, for that is 
exactly what is now proposed. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas knows that if he is not 
in favor of the Tombigbee project, which 
is included in the program now presented 
to us, even though that project has not 
yet been begun, there is some sense in 
asking that that project be eliminated 
from the program if Senators are op- 
posed to it. 

But I submit to the Senate there never 
has been anything further from sound 
practice or common sense than a pro- 
posal simply to lop off $200,000,000 with- 
out any justification, but merely by way 
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of taking that figure out of thin air, and 
then saying to the Army engineers, “You 
are to spend the remainder of the money 
as you think best, without regard to what 
Congress has done in the past.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, is 
~ my speech? I thought I had the 

oor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to have interrupted the Senator. 
I hope that in his speech he will answer 
that question, because the answer to it 
is not to be found by a consideration of 
the question of the nationaleconomy. Of 
course the question of the national econ- 
omy is ever before us; but in arriving at 
the answer to the question, the practical 
thing to ask is, “How is the proposed 
$200,000,000 reduction arrived at, and 
how do those who propose that reduction 
justify the elimination of the projects 
which will have to be eliminated if such 
a reduction is made?” Believe me, Mr. 
President, although some may say it is 
not good common sense to ask such a 
question, nevertheless the projects which 
have been authorized and are being con- 
structed today are the ones which I wish 
to see continued, and I shall vote to see 
that they are continued. Once projects 
have been authorized and construction 
has begun, they should be continued, and 
the money of the Government should be 
used for that purpose, in preference to 
using the Government’s money for the 
purpose of starting new projects, with 
the result that projects already begun 
would be brought to a standstill, thus 
causing a loss which probably would ex- 
ceed the proposed $200,000,000 saving. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ido not want to take 
the Senator’s time, and I probably should 
say this in my own time, but I should like 
to comment in a word or two on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Ohio, who 
quotes divers and sundry economists who 
favor suspending all public works, or 
most public works, until there is a de- 
pression and widespread unemployment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Not “most public works.” 
I said, to let up on the program, to treat 
it gently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I refer to the general 
proposition the Senator laid down, based 
on the opinions of economists. I have 
great respect for economists, but I do not 
necessarily follow their theory in every- 
thing. The theory contemplates that 
public works are to be undertaken as a 
means of furnishing work to people who 
are out of work. That is not involved 
in flood-control appropriations. We are 
not undertaking to inaugurate flood con- 
trol in order to give people work. We 
grant that people are at work in this 
country. But floods occur regardless of 
depressions and prosperity. Floods may 
be just as damaging and just as harmful 


in the height of employment and the very 


height of prosperity as they are in days 
of depression. 

In the meantime the damages we seek 
to prevent are recurring every year. The 
figures on the chart show that in 10 years, 
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even with the appropriation now con- 
tained in the bill, we shall have appro- 
priated $3,626,000,000, an average of 
$362,000,000 a year. That average in- 
cludes the great slump in appropriations 
in 1944, 1945, and other years, when they 
were at the minimum. In the case of 
a Nation-wide flood-control program au- 
thorized by the Congress of the United 
States, which stated that the Congress 
accepted it as a national obligation, cer- 
tainly an average of $362,000,000 a year 
over a period of 10 years is not an exces- 
sive expenditure in order to prote+% life 
and property in this country. 

Floods are just as devastating and just 
as harmful in one year as in another, 
regardless of whether we are in a state of 
prosperity or in a depression. So I do 
not accept the theory that we ought now 
to cut down the appropriation because 
everybody is at work and we are in a 
prosperous season. That may be a good 
time to expend the money, because when 
depressions come the Treasury will like- 
wise feel the impact of unemployment 
and lack of prosperity in reduced reve- 
nues and income. So I did not want the 
moment to pass without expressing my 
disagreement with the over-all theory of 
the Senator from Ohio, which may be 
good in some particulars and with respect 
to some expenditures, but which I do not 
think is applicable to flood control. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not want to 
take the time of the Senator because 
later I may make remarks upon the sub- 
ject before the Senate, but I should like 
to point out, following the remarks of the 
able Senator from Kentucky, that the 
$3,626,000,000 spent in 10 years, making 
an average of $362,000,000 a year for 
flood control, not only covers flood con- 
trol but also covers improvements to 
rivers and harbors. It is the over-all 
picture, as I see it, for all appropriations, 
covering not only the flood control that 
has been spoken of, but the great im- 
provement of waterways and harbors, 
which are so necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the Nation’s commerce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad to accept 
the correction made by the Senator from 
West Virginia. While I did refer to 
flood-control matters, because floods 
create great damage every year, the 
amount to which I refer does include all 
river and harbor improvements as well as 
flood-control appropriations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan further 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am apprised 
that not only does the figure on the chart 
cover flood control for the 10 years, and 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, ° 
but it also covers maintenance of the 
Panama Canal, as well as the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army, in a 
large part of its work. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, if I may 
add, it covers 11 years, not 10. . 

*Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. TAFT. Can the Senator tell me 
the estimated cost of all authorized river 
and harbor and flood-control projects 
now? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. The flood- 
control unappropriated monetary au- 
thorization is $1,443,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I meant the author- 
ization of total cost of all the projects 
which have been authorized now for 
flood control and improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is in excess of 
$7,500,000,000 in round figures. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what I 
wanted to suggest is that whether the 
$7,500,000,000 is spent all in equal parts 
over all the program, or whether it is 
spent, as I suggest, by letting up in times 
of prosperity and increasing in times of 
depression, we shall get through with 
that $7,500,000,000 just as soon, as I see it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The figures on the 
chart indicate clearly that in cases of 
national emergency, for instance, the 
appropriations were slowed down. We 
figure the same thing is true now. Many 
things have happened since the budget 
was made up last fall by the engineers 
and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I only want 
to suggest that I am just as much for 
flood control as is the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He and I live in the Ohio Valley, 
and I do not want him to think I am not 
just as strong for that program as anyone 
else. I only want to point out that a 
program of $7,500,000,000 is not going 
to be completed for quite a long time, 
Additional authori- 


probably 10 years. 
zations will come along. I do not know 


what the whole cost will be. I suggest 
that in the long run the interests of the 
country will be better served by following 
the general program of less expenditures 
for public works in busy times, and more, 
consideraly more, in times of depression. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. GURNEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkKiey]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to say that 
the figure I used a moment ago as an 
average, $362,000,000, was based on a 
10-year period. Looking at the chart 
again, I see it is 11 years. The average 
for the 11 years is only $330,000,000, 
which is less than the appropriation for 
either 1948, 1947, 1946, or 1943. The 
$330,000,000 average for 11 years is cer- 
tainly not an outrageous expenditure on 
an obligation that Congress overwhelm- 
ingly owes to the American people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I now yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
GURNEY]. 

Mr. GURNEY. A few minutes ago, 
the question was asked as to the total 
amount of projects authorized by Con- 
gress, for which the engineers have fur- 
nished estimates of cost. I would say 
that, should we appropriate the amount 
of money provided in the bill, recom- 
mended by the majority of the Appro- 
priations Committee, on flood contra], 
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there will still be unappropriated-for 
projects in the amount of $1,083,516,575. 

That refers to flood control generally. 
Fiood control on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries amounts to $393,576,- 
319. Rivers and harbors improvements 
amount to $1,775,082,600. Putting them 
all together, paying out the money 
recommended in the bill, there is a total 
for authorized projects, rivers and har- 
bors, flood control, and flood control on 
the Mississippi River, of $3,252,175,494, 
which is very much less than the $700,- 
000,000 which has been mentioned. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. What about the Pick- 
Sloan plan? That alone will require 
$3,500,000,000. It may not be author- 
ized, but it has been spoken of by the 
Senator from North Dakota and has been 
generally approved as a plan. 

Mr. GURNEY. These figures include 
all the money for the Army engineers for 
all the projects on the main stem of the 
river. They include all the large dams. 
The $3,500,000,000 figure includes a num- 
ber of dams to be built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation away up on the tributaries, 
there being more than 100 projects. 
They have not yet been studied or sur- 
veyed. It amounts to an estimate of 
what the Bureau of Reclamation will re- 
quire. These other figures include all 
the dams to be constructed by the Army 
engineers on the Missouri River. 

Mr. TAFT. Has the Senator included 
the flood-control plans suggested by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Peprer]? I 
think they amount to half a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, no. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator asked 
with reference to the authorized proj- 
ects. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is only the re- 
mainder of all those which are author- 
ized. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in re- 
gard to what was said by the able Sena- 
tor, the principle of concentrating on 
public works in periods of unemploy- 
ment is obviously a sound principle, but 
only with respect to those public works 
which can be properly postponed until 
some such contingency as unemployment 
may occur. But the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] mentioned the flood-control 
authorization. In those cases I dare say 
an investigation will disclose that there 
will be an immeasurably greater loss 
sustained by not spending the money 
than by spending it to control floods and 
prevent their recurrence. 

The total authorization requested for 
the complete program in Florida is ap- 
proximately $208,000,000. An official 
source determined that the State of 
Florida had losses in one season last year 
amounting to $59,000,000. The Gover- 
nor of the State estimates $100,000,000 in 
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1 year. That does not embrace the total 
loss sustained by the people. So, post- 
poning flood control at some place must 
increase the damage to the citizenry 
from something which they are power- 
less to prevent but which Congress, by 
wise expenditures, can prevent when the 
program is carried out. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. With regard to the total 
estimated cost of $972,113,000, I should 
like to say that in 1 year alone there was 
a loss in the valley of $500,000,000. In 
my own State the loss will amount to 
more than $35,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
asked a question, but he is temporarily 
absent from the floor, and I shall not 
attempt to answer it at this time. 

I wisH to speak briefly on behalf of the 
motion to recommit the Army Civil Func- 
tions appropriations bill to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

The failures of this bill to take into 
account the best interests of the national 
economy and the fiscal condition of t 
United States have been discussed in the 
minority views on the bill and in previous 
remarks on the motion to recommit. 

Let me say with the other signatories 
of the minority views that I have been 
astonished by the indiscriminate manner 
in which the Army engineers have made 
their requests for restoration of every 
dollar of House cuts in this appropriation. 
Let me say further that I have been as- 
tonished by the manner in which the 
committee majority has acceded to those 
requests. 

It is evident that the majority has been 
influenced by the long parade of wit- 
nesses who have come before them. I 
must say that I have been astonished as 
well by that parade and disturbed by its 
course. More than 300 witnesses ap- 
peared or were represented before the 
committee, exclusive of the War Depart- 
ment engineers and Members of Con- 
gress. I can recall only one who ap- 
peared to protest what is cynically but 
universally known as this great “pork 
barrel” bill. 

I think the Recorp should show that 
V. G. Kemp appeared and testified. His 
testimony will be found at page 1020 of 
the hearings. 

There undoubtedly were other oppo- 
sition witnesses, but I recall this one 
because of the apologetic manner in 
which he made his presentation, as 
though apologies were necessary in an 
appearance on behalf of governmental 
economy. : 

The minority views call particular at- 
tention to the increase in the Senate bill 
over the House appropriation, amount- 
ing to $102,000,000. They call attention 
also to a significant table showing the 
financial history of civil-works appro- 
priations, a history of ever-mounting ex- 
penditures. 

I should like to comment on one aspect 
of these appropriations, and of the pres- 
ent bill in particular, which was touched 
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upon by the junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Reep]. In so doing, I would take as 
my text the old fable of the camel’s nose. 
It is a fable which I am sure is familiar 
to each Member of the Senate, although 
its moral may be sometimes forgotten. 

There are included in this bill 63 new 
projects; that is, items for which there 
has previously been no appropriation 
for construction. It is true that the ap- 
propriation for these items is only $41,- 
451,300. But let me call attention to the 
fact that the construction undertaking 
contemplated within that figure implies 
a commitment to complete works which 
have an estimated cost of $756,326,400. 
In other words, we actually are appro- 
priating here only approximately one- 
twentieth of what will be the ultimate 
charge to the Government. 

To be sure, Mr. President, there will be 
involved no legal commitment to com- 
plete those projects. But in candor we 
must recognize that once a project is 
undertaken there is scant room or even 
economy to turn back at a midpoint of 
construction, unless it is to be abandoned 
and stand as a monument to indiscretion. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I want to say that I 
am in entire agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Michigan in his last statement. 
If there is one thing upon which the 
Congress should have its mind fixed, it is 
that if it makes an appropriation for any 
expenditure on these projects it should 
have in mind that it must make the ulti- 
Otherwise it would 
I absolutely 


mate expenditure. 
amount to utter waste. 
agree that several projects will require 
the amounts of money which the Sena- 


tor has suggested. I differ from the 
Senator, however, with respect to those 
projects with reference to which com- 
mitments are not now being made. Such 
commitments were made when Congress 
authorized the projects. 

If the Senator will indulge me for a 
moment further, I think it would be wise 
for Congress to review the whole pro- 
gram of flood control, river and harbor 
improvements, and reclamation; but that 
review should be a considered review, 
and the policy, once adopted, a consid- 
ered policy. Until we do that, it seems 
to me we are shooting in the dark, unless 
we take the findings of a committee 
which has spent uncounted hours and 
weeks in an attempt to provide annual 
appropriations for the projects which, 
according to the evidence, seem to be 
the ones which should have attention 
now. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
extent of existing civil-works plans, as 
pointed out by the junior Senator from 
Kansas, bears reemphasis. They amount 
to something over $5,000,000,000. With 
the inclusion of the new projects con- 
templated in this bill as it lies before the 
Senate, annual appropriations in the fu- 
ture can certainly be expected to exceed 
a billion dollars. 

Mr. President, these are matters which 
are not readily apparent, but Iam greatly 
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concerned about these hidden commit- 
ments which our Government has un- 
dertaken. 

I have recently had occasion to take 
issue with the Bureau of the Budget on 
the manner in which the budget docu- 
ment as a whole is prepared. I do not 
feel that it presents with sufficient clar- 
ity the real obligations for future ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

But I must confess that the respon- 
sibility, however much a revised budget 
document might assist by calling atten- 
tion to our outstanding obligations, lies 
with the Congress. It is we who have 
been lax in failing to heed the fact that 
an obligation does not necessarily ex- 
pire with an appropriation. There are 
many other obligations, as through 
authorizations, deferred expenditures, 
and tacit commitments. They are stag- 
gering in their cumulative impact. They 
demand that we pause and examine every 
appropriation measure for its future im- 
plications. 

I have just said that I have recently 
had occasion to take issue with the 
Budget Bureau in a different, although 
related, matter. The Bureau is a favor- 
ite target for all of us who would be 
considered economy-minded. This Con- 
gress is on record as believing its current 
budget report to be inflated. But I want 
to call attention to what this bill does 
with those budget recommendations for 
civil-works construction, as they were 
submitted by the President. 

On the whole, the bill reduces the 
budget estimates for rivers and harbors 
and flood control general expenses by 
$22,915,800. But it includes construction 
appropriations on 42 different items 
which were not included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. They amount to $29,983,- 
300. Those projects, incidentally, will 
have an ultimate cost of $439,754,000, if 
they are completed. 

The point I wish to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that merely by observing the 
budget recommendations, as far as those 
42 projects are concerned, it would have 
been possible to reduce the budget figure 
by $52,899,100, or almost 10 percent. 

Mr. President, I am not protesting the 
wisdom or value of civil-works projects 
generally, or expenditures for any nec- 
essary Federal projects, for that matter. 
The test is one of necessity, and in this 
case engineering and economic neces- 
sity. 

I am protesting in this manner, how- 
ever, the steady and ever-mounting re- 
liance upon the Federal Government for 
expenditures. 

We think this appropriation is one 
which, by its nature, is particularly capa- 
ble of reduction. To avoid any impres- 
sion that we are registering a mere hol- 
low and hackneyed appeal for economy, 
we have set up what we believe to be a 
proper and reasonable goal—$200,000,000 
less than the figures presently included. 

We have recommended a specific 
formula by which the Army engineers 
may, in exercise of discretion and con- 
scientious judgment, present us with a 
program corresponding to that goal. 
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We ask that the flood-control and riv- 
ers-and-harbors projects be classified 
and given priority ratings, which would 
be based on urgency, long-range impor- 
tance, completion with reasonable appro- 
priations, and local sharing of expense. 

We believe these to be entirely reason- 
able recommendations which do not 
jeopardize any demonstrable needs of the 
Nation. 

The amounts involved may appear in- 
significant in comparison with other 
fiscal undertakings of this Congress. 
They may seem unworthy of the atten- 
tion we have sought to focus upon them. 

There is involved in this particular 
area, however, a significant challenge to 
this body’s sense of responsibility in the 
future course of Government spending 
policy. There is involved a test of the 
Members’ courage to meet that responsi- 
bility head-on, with conviction and fore- 
sight. 

The Nation’s economic and social wel- 
fare demand there be no evasion on the 
issue this appropriation presents. The 
results of this test will be read not alone 
by interested constituents of this day, 
but by future generations, who will bear 
the burden or enjoy the wisdom of the 
policy that will be laid down here. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska is in the Chamber at the pres- 
ent time, and I desire to answer his ques- 
tions, because from the questions which 
were asked and the remarks made I take 
it that each Senator feels the responsi-° 
bility to say to his constituents, if he 
votes to send the bill back to the com- 
mittee, “I voted to send it back, and I 
realized that would mean taking dollars 
out of the appropriation from projects 
assigned to our State.” 

Mr. President, the question is a fair 
one. It is a political question. 

The Army engineers have been men- 
tioned in the debate; we have heard 
them praised, heard the statement that 
in wartime they did a great job. I re- 
member one war project looked into by 
the War Investigating Committee. It 
was the Canol project, involving the ex- 
Penditure of $146,000,000. What was it 
far? No one has been able to find out 
yet. It has been a total loss to the United 
States Government. 

I have seen the work of the engineers 
in Central America. In fact, I traveled 
by mule, airplane, jeep, or automobile, 
and in some places on foot, over the 
whole highway that was built there. I 
saw that these engineers, while the Na- 
tion was fighting a great war and the 
taxpayers were giving of their money to 
prosecute it, were building roads paral- 
lel with those constructed by the high- 
way departments. 

Oh, yes; we are aware of many things 
the engineers have done, but what I want 
them to do in this case is to say, within 
a budget, that certain projects are the 
most urgent and important, and can be 
completed for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people with the least possible 
expenditure of money. 

Why did the Congress in 1946 pass a 
Reorganization Act and include a provi- 
sion for a legislative budget? I think I 
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know why that was inserted. It was be- 
cause we felt that the time had come in 
the United States when we could not 
trust the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment on the question of budgets. It 
was spending too much money; it was 
taking the substance of the people of 
America; and so the Congress said, “The 
elected representatives of the people in 
both Houses should at the beginning of 
each year declare what they think the 
over-all total budget should be.” They 
said that the budget this year should be 
reduced $2,000,000,000. 

Where do we get the figure $200,- 
000,080? We believed that was a com- 
mitment to the people of the United 
States, and that if we took from the 
$738,735,550 the sum of $200,000,000, we 
would have left about $25,000,000 more 
than the appropriation for last year. 
Then we should be able to get along with 
a little more than we had last year and 
complete the job we had undertaken. 

Permit me to read from page 1396 of 
the hearings, as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Attached are the tables on river, harbor, 
and flood-control construction projects in the 
civil functions bill which Senator Bripcres 
requested and which have been studied. 
(Attached are two recapitulation tables— 
tables A and B.) 

The tables indicate that a large part of the 
1949 construction funds approved by the 
House are applied to projects which are in 
the initial stages of construction. 
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This is illustrated by the following table: 


Percent of total 1949 
allotment 


Riverand| Flood- 
harbor | control 
projects | projects 


Status of projects receiving 1949 
construction funds as of June 30, 
1948: 

Less than 10 percent complete. 
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10 to 19.9 percent complete... 
20 to 29.9 percent complete -... 
30 to 39.9 percent complete. 

40 to 49.9 percent complete... 
50 to 59.9 percent complete... 
60 to 69.9 percent complete... 
70 to 79.9 percent complete. ..- 
80 to 89.9 percent complete. ... 
$0 to 99.9 percent complete... 
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Analysis also shows that projects in the 
initial stages are granted a larger proportion 
of funds, relative to their total cost, than 
projects nearing completion. This is a meas- 
ure of the speed-up occurring in the pro- 
gram. 

Also attached is table C, a summary for the 
years 1939 through 1949 (estimated) of ap- 
propriations and expenditures for civil func- 
tions. 


Following that appears table A, “Reca- 
pitulation of flood control, general, proj- 
ects by degree of completion,” which I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


Taste A.—Recapitulation of flood control, general, projects by degree of completion 


Projects under planning appropriation only 


Projects less than 10 percent completed 

Projects between 10 and 19.9 percent completed ie 
Projects between 20 and 29.9 percent completed... .....- 
Projects between 30 and 39.9 percent completed - . - 
Projects between 40 and 49.9 percent completed 
Projects between 50 and 59.9 percent completed --.-..-..- 
Projects between 60 and 69.9 percent completed 
Projects between 70 and 79.9 percent completed 
Projects between 80 and 89.9 percent completed 
Projects between 90 and 99.9 percent completed 


Total under construction.._..............-... — 


Total planning and under construction 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
who are Members of the Appropriations 
Committee know what happened last 
year respecting reclamation. We realize 
last year we appropriated more for rec- 
lamation than had ever been appropri- 
ated before. Last year Congress was 
generous. But we found that the De- 
partment of the Interior notified their 
men to speed up, prior to January 1, 
1949, the spending of the money Con- 
gress had provided. Then we discovered 
that we had to appropriate in a defi- 
ciency measure about $30,000,000 more. 
We understand what goes on. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHeErrRY!] is now on his feet, so appar- 
ently he is of the opinion that I have 
not answered his question. It is impos- 
sible to stand here and tell the Senate 
that if $200,000,000 is taken from the ap- 
propriation, one of the Senator’s dams in 
Nebraska will lose so many thousands or 
so Many millions of dollars. But we do 


mated Federal 


2, 584, 924, 000 


3, 186, 769, 400 | 822, 233, 700. | 309, 237, 000 | 2 085, 73 , 700 


Total esti- Allotments 


Balance to 
to oa complete 


House ap- 


. : 
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$601, 845, 400 | $6, 644, 100 


$3, 000, 000 


47, 642, 400 
74, 901, 300 
41, 600, 000 
50, 453, 600 
22, 668, 200 
35, 353, 700 
10, 388, 800 
13, 102, 900 

2, 871, 800 

7, 254, 300 


$592, 807, 300 


589, 686, 600 
356, 231, 400 








669, 308, 300 
503, 955, 300 
238, 348, 700 
543, 431, 300 
86, 274, 000 , 963, 
133, 025, 400 74, 883, 200 
33, 368, 400 21, 631, 400 
75, 361, 800 58, 056, 700 
21, 968, 500 18, 765, 700 
279, 882,300 | 264, 751, 900 


31, 979, 300 
72, 822, 600 
$34, 2 141, 914, 500 
311, 945, 500 
26, 642, 400 
22, 788, 500 
1, 348, 200 
4, 202, 209 
331, 000 

7, 876, 100 


815, 589, 600 | 306, 237,000 | 1, 462, 966, 400 





say that if there is in the Senator’s State 
a@ project which is urgent which is de- 
manded, which can be completed within 
a reasonable time, that project should 
have the consideration of the Army engi- 
neers and the Appropriations Committee, 
and if the project is one which comes 
within the category we have laid down 
it should not be cut one cent. 

On the other hand, if there is a project 
in the Senator’s State which has just 
been begun, or which does not come 
within the category we have laid down, 
if it is all pork and all in the barrel, then 
the Senator can expect that such a proj- 
ect will be cut down by the rule, by the 
policy we are trying to enunciate, and 
then he will find that the citizens of his 
State will lose so much pork out of their 
own back yard. I think that is a fair 
way to state the situation. 

Mr. President, we should be willing to 
sit down again with the Army engineers 
and discuss the situation. ‘I assume that 
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when the engineers received the budget 
figures the President said to them, “Here 
are the number of dollars you can have. 


. Apply some rule to the projects before 


you. Find what are the necessary proj- 
ects, and what their order of priority is, 
whether one, two, three, or four, or 
further on down the line.” 

The Congress should act in the same 
way. We should say, “Here are $738,- 
335,550 less $200,000,000. We want you, 
the Engineers, to restudy the situation 
and come to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with priorities respecting projects. 
Tell us what you think is the most urgent 
project. If one of the projects before 
you is such as the Canol project which 
was undertaken during the war, or a 
project such as building a parallel road 
in Central America, put that project at 
the foot of the list.” Then when we give 
consideration to the whole subject we 
will see what should be done respecting 
each project, and if we find that a project 
in which the Senator from Nebraska is 
interested, or a project in which the Sen- 
ator from Michigan is interested is sim- 
ilar in its nature to the Canol project it 
ought to be placed at the bottom of the 
list. On the other hand, if there is a 
project in the Senator’s State of Ne- 
braska, for instance, which is a No. 1 pri- 
ority project, appropriation should be 
made for it. 

Mr. President, we are not against 
making appropriations for flood control 
or for rivers and harbors. But we are 
now facing a situation of urgency such 
as that which we faced last fall when 
Congress was called into session. At 
that time there was talk of a Marshall 
plan, of an ERP. The budget for that 
plan was made up prior to the time Con- 
gress assembled. Since then we have 
found need existing for making other ap- 
propriations. We have found it neces- 
sary to make appropriation for a 170- 
group air force. We have found that 
other large expenditures must be made. 
We have found it necessary to provide 
appropriations for Greece, for China, 
and for other countries throughout the 
world. So now I hear Senators say on 
the floor and in the cloakrooms, “Oh, if 
we give so much to Europe, if we make 
appropriations for other countries of the 
world, we cannot deny the dollars asked 
of us from the people back home.” But, 
just so surely as we are here today, if we 
adopt such a policy, and do not take a 
stand for economy when it is needed, 
then the old saying, “It is the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back,” will come 
true so far as our country is concerned. 
We have made appropriations because we 
believed them to be necessary. We have 
believed that certain priorities existed for 
which we should make appropriations. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate today 
to reexamine the pending bill. Let us 
be fair with the people. Let us not place 
on them “the last straw which breaks 
the camel’s back.” If America should 
faint, if America should falter, if Amer- 
ica should become unable to maintain a 
stable economy we know what the result 
will be. 

In the present instance it is proposed 
to save $200,000,000. Many other mil- 
lions of dollars can be saved by Congress. 
We are reviewing the subject of ERP. 
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It may be that in ERP we can find places 
where some millions of dollars can be 
saved the taxpayers. Let us review the 
situation in the light of what we said in 
February of the present year, that, as 
conscientious legislators, we would re- 
duce the budget $2,000,000,000. So far 
as Michigan is concerned, I will accept 
whatever reduction will apply to her, 
whatever it may be, in order that we may 
have a stronger America. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Michigan mentioned a few minutes ago 
in his statement that there should come 
out of the appropriation bill that which 
I believe he said is pure pork. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator has been 
quoted in the newspapers as referring to 
the bill as a “pork-barrel bill.” Will the 
Senator from Michigan oblige the Sen- 
ator from Oregon with his definition of 
pork? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I shall be glad 
to. 

From the early history of the country, 
certain appropriations in Congress—the 
present as well as in previous Con- 
gresses—have had a political signifi- 
cance. In election years, and, yes, even 
in other years, a political significance at- 
taches to them. If a State is asking for 
something and the chambers of com- 
merce and the labor unions apply politi- 
cal pressure, Senators from the State feel 
the appropriation should be made. 

Some questions have been asked today 
to this effect: “How does it affect the 
Senator’s State? How does it affect my 
State?” For example, with respect to the 
Soo, $500,000 for a generator plant was 
eliminated from the appropriation. It 
would have been a very pleasant thing 
to have been able to go back to Michigan 
and say, “I was able to get every appro- 
priation asked for.” That would sound 
well in my home State. But the people 
should say, “What about the over-all sit- 
uation of America? If you got every- 
thing we wanted, did every other State 
get everything the people of that State 
wanted?” 

I am surprised that the Senator from 
Oregon asks me for a definition of “pork 
barrel.” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Will the Senator, be- 
fore he closes his discussion, identify the 
pork in this bill? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not going to 
say that $100,000, for example, in connec- 
tion with one of the projects in the 
Senator’s State is pork. But I conscien- 
tiously believe we can take $200,000,000 
from this appropriation and still have a 
great deal of fat left. A hog is probably 
the fattest animal there is. We can take 
that much fat out of the pork and still 
have a program with a great deal of 
money in it during this election year. 

Mr. CORDON: Will there be any 
pork? : 

XCIV——374 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; there will be 
some pork. We cannot squeeze all the fat 
out of the pork. 

Mr. CORDON. Has the Senator any 
idea what amount of appropriation we 
could make if we eliminated all the pork? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am saying that 
we ought to take $200,000,000 out. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator says that 
that would still leave some pork. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would still leave 
some pork. We cannot eliminate it all. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator will fur- 
ther indulge the Senator from Oregon, 
the committee tried to work out this pro- 
gram item by item, on a sound basis. I 
agree with the Senator from Michigan 
that discretion must be used. I can see 
how honest men can disagree as to what 
the amounts should be. I do not agree 
with the Senator that the figures repre- 
sented by these projects fall within his 
definition of “pork.” I do not know of a 
single river and harbor or flood-control 
project which has not been presented te 
another committee than the Appropria- 
tions Committee, prior to its coming to 
the Appropriations Committee, and at a 
time when we could not squeeze an ounce 
of fat off the hog, because that commit- 
tee was not making the appropriation. 
Having passed the scrutiny of that com- 
mittee, it was authorized, with a full de- 
scription of the costs and the benefits. 
Then the various items went before the 
Bureau of the Budget for consideration, 
prior to the time they came to the Appro- 
priations Committees. They went first 
to the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, and then to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, where they were 
subjected to further scrutiny. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Perhaps the Senator 
can answer my question, too. I should 
like to make an observation along the 
same line. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is easy to declaim 
against pork-barrel legislation, especially 
legislation which we ourselves oppose, 
and desire to condemn with some odious 
reference. The term “pork barrel” has 
had an odious connotation in the legisla- 
tive history of the country, because it 
applied to appropriations with respect to 
which there was logrolling and back- 
scratching. One Member of the House 
or Senate would say to other Members, 
“Vote for my project and I will vote for 
yours.” But I think no one can claim 
that such an indictment can be leveled 
against this legislation. There has been 
no collusion among Senators, and I am 
sure the same statement can be made 
with respect to Members of the House. 
There has been no logrolling or back- 
scratching. These projects were pre- 
sented to the committee by engineers 
and by citizens of the communities in- 
volved. Occasionally they were accom- 
panied by their Senator. That was true 
in my case, and it was true of my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. We went before the 
committees, and the engineers and oth- 
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ers were examined on the merits of the 
proposals, disconnected from any other 
proposals, and wholly disconnected from 
any proposal by another Senator. So I 
do not think it is fair to designate this 
bill, or any part of it, as a “pork barrel” 
bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator would concede, whether there was 
back-scratching or not, that there cer- 
tainly were some itchy backs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know about 
that; but if any of them were scratched, 
in the sense I am talking about, I do not 
know whose they were. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator an- 
swer my question for the Recorp? I am 
still searching for light. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is 
searching for an answer as to how many 
dollars would be taken from the appro- 
priation for a certain dam. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; that is not the 
question. If the Senator intimates for 
one moment that I am interested in any 
“pork barrel” proposals, I shall produce 
the record. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I am not in- 
timating such a thing. 

Mr. WHERRY. How does the Senator 
justify the reduction of $200,000,000? I 
am asking this question seriously. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thought I an- 
swered that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator certainly 
has not. Neither has the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. What I want to 
know is this: If we take $200,000,000 
from the $738,000,000, will there be any 
projects which have been authorized 
which will be out of funds and unable to 
continue to operate during the current 
year? I asked the Senator from Kansas 
the same question, and he launched into 
a great oration about how the engineers 
woud do this, and the committee would 
do that. So he has not answered the 
question. I am asking the Senator from 
Michigan the same question. If we can 
eliminate waste in government, it is all 
right to select a figure of $2,000,000 or 
$200,000,000. Certainly my record shows 
that I am in favor of economy. I do not 
believe that the Senator from Michigan 
has won any more blue ribbons than I 
have in that field. I am willing to com- 
pare my record with his on the votes of 
last fall. I can produce the record if the 
Senator wishes. If there is “pork” in 
this bill, then there is “pork” in some of 
the other things for which we voted. 

But I am asking a very practical ques- 
tion. How are we going to take $200,- 
000,000 from the $738,000,000 without 
justifying it project by project, and de- 
termining which projects shalbk be elimi- 
nated? Where would that leave the 
construction program which has already 
been started, and which we financed last 
year to the extent of $415,000,000, I be- 
lieve? Until those questions can be an- 
swered, I say that this approach is en- 
tirely impracticable. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me answer the 
Senator’s question. 


will 
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Mr. WHERRY. I hope the Senator 
can answer it. I have tried all afternoon 
to get an answer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 136 of the 
hearings the Senator from Michigan 
was asking some questions. 

Colonel FEeRINGA, The total authorization, 
not the total plan, for flood control, general, 
Senator Ferguson, is $2,294,045,000. The to- 
tal appropriation to date is $1,005,272,825, 
leaving a backlog of authorization not ap- 
propriated for of $1,288,772,175. 

That is for flood control, general. To that 
should be added flood control, Mississippi. 

Senator Frercuson. How much is Missis- 
sippi? 

Colonel FERINGA. For flood control, Mis- 
sissippi, the total estimated Federal cost is 
$1,026,609,500, of which $579,533,181 has been 
appropriated to date. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator think that answers my ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but I ask the 
Senator to wait until I finish giving the 
answer. Projects involving a_ great 
amount of money have been authorized. 
The engineers said that a certain amount 
of money will be needed this year and will 
be used this year, and they recommended 
all these figures. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We are simply ask- 
ing them to cut down the total by $200,- 
000,000, and to tell us what projects 
should be completed and how much 
money should be appropriated for each 
one of them. 

Mr. WHERRY. That does not answer 
the question. I supposed I had made 
myself clear. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator did 
not, so far as I am concerned, if what I 
have stated does not answer his ques- 
tion. ; 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand what 
the long-range programis. I know what 
the President recommended. I know 
what the Army engineers have advised, 
and so does the committee which has 
studied this matter. The members of 
the committee understand all that, I am 
sure. 

But the Senator from Michigan has 
joined in a motion which has been made 
by the minority of the committee, and 
that motion is that this measure be sent 
back to the committee and that the Army 
engineers be authorized to reduce the 
program by $200,000,000, and to prorate 
the remaining amount which they think 
should be used for the development of the 
rest of the program, and to outline the 
remaining items on a priority basis. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say that motion 
comes to us backward, and I say that 
the proposed $200,000,000 reduction was 
simply taken out of the air, and has not 
been justified. If this is pork-barrel 
legislation, the Senator should do what 
the Senator from Oregon has suggested, 
namely, point out what parts of it repre- 
sent “pork barrel” legislation, so that we 
can eliminate those parts. 

In other words, I feel that the minor- 
ity of the committee, which has taken on 
its shoulders the burden of maintaining 
the position that $200,000,000 can be 
eliminated from these appropriations, 
should justify that proposal. I think we 
have a right to know what projects the 
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minority members think should be 
eliminated. 

So I am asking them to point out what 
items and what projects can be elimi- 
nated, up to $200,000,000 of reduction. 
That is the way I think we should pro- 
ceed, and I think that should be done. 

The Senator has said that some new 
projects could be begun this year because 
more money is available. But when I 
asked him what projects which had not 
been begun last year should be begun 
this year, he could not answer. I do not 
think the Senator can answer the ques- 
tion unless he shows, as a result of a de- 
tailed study, how up to $200,000,000 can 
be eliminated from these appropriations 
as a result of eliminating one project 
here and another project there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
trouble is that the Senator from Ne- 
braska wants the motion to be stated in 
the following way: Here are so many 
projects; here is where so many thou- 
sands of dollars can be eliminated from 
the appropriation for each project; and 
when we get through, we will have re- 
duced the total by $200,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what the 
Senator from Nebraska is proposing. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President. 
If the Senator will further yield, let me 
state that he is misinterpreting my re- 
marks. I do not say he is doing so will- 
fully, but certainly he is misinterpreting 
them. 

The motion which has been submitted 
by the minority members of the com- 
mittee provides that $200,000,000 be elim- 
inated from the total appropriations for 
these purposes, and that the bill be sent 
back to the committee, and that the 
Army engineers be permitted to say what 
projects should be constructed this year, 
and be permitted to list them on a pri- 
ority basis. 

It is my contention that we should 
have more information than we now 
have. Of course, it is all right for the 
minority members of the committee to 
talk about a proposed reduction of $200,- 
000,000, if they believe in their own 
minds that $200,000,000 can be elimi- 
nated from the program. But I am seek- 
ing light on this subject. Unless we know 
where the remaining appropriations will 
be used in connection with this program, 
I think we have a right to ask the Sen- 
ator and the other minority members of 
the committee to submit to us a list of 
the projects which they believe do not 
need to be constructed this year. In 
other words, there are many projects 
which have not yet been commenced. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There are 62 of 
them. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. Perhaps 
the Senator from Michigan feels that 
they do not need to be started now. Let 
me point out that the Senator from 
Michigan does not need to apply my 
suggestion only to Nebraska. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that. 

Mr. WHERRY. There are many proj- 
ects on the Missouri River that are just 
as important as the projects in Nebraska, 
no doubt. But I should like to know 
where we shall find ourselves if the pro- 
posed $200,000,000 reduction is made. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The figures show 
that after the reduction we shall have 
as much to spend this year as we did 
last year, and $25,000,000 more. 

Mr. WHERRY. But will the Senator 
guarantee that if the proposed reduc- 
tion is made, the projects which already 
have begun will be continued or com- 
pleted? Of course, costs have increased, 
and there are many other aspects of 
this matter which might cause the pro- 
gram this year to be entirely different 
from the program of last year or the 
program of next year, I do not believe 
the Senator can guarantee that if the 
proposed reduction of $200,000,000 is 
made, all the projects now under way 
will be continued on a sound basis. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course not. 

Mr. WHERRY. So I think the com- 
mittee should say, “We believe this proj- 
ect is wasteful and we believe that proj- 
ect is unnecessary,” and so forth; and 
it should list the projects which in its 
opinion can properly be eliminated, with 
the result that the total amount saved 
will be $200,000,000. When that is done, 
if the bill is recommitted, we shall have 
constructively shown what should nec- 
essarily be done. Otherwise, the $200,- 
000,000 figure is merely taken out of thin 
air, and represents just so mucn talk 
about the economy of the country. Of 
course all of us are in favor of preserv- 
ing and safeguarding the economy of 
the country, but such talk does not prove 
constructively what can be done in the 
way of making reductions in appropria- 
tions without causing great waste as a 
result of stoppages. It seems to me that 
the program We approve should at least 
provide for a continuation on the basis 
of the program of last year. Until I 
receive such information, I, for one, can- 
not vote intelligently on the question of 
~~ ia the proposed $200,000,000 reduc- 

ion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. It is possible that the sug- 
gestion of the minority members of the 
committee can be amplified a little be- 
fore we give up as hopeless the Servator 
from Nebraska. Here is my suggestion: 
That the Army engineers be instructed 
to state the remaining projects which 
they deem to be the most important, 
both in the category of rivers and har- 
bors and the category of flood control. 
Of course, if we had stopped there, we 
would have conferred on the Army engi- 
neers the authority to which the Senator 
has referred. However, we did not stop 
there, although the Senator from Ne- 
braska seems to assume that we did. But 
we also said that the Army engineers 
should make their selection and should 
present their recommendations. Those 
recommendations are to be made to the 
committee, and, of course, the committee 
will scrutinize the recommendations and 
will report on them to the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is nothing in 
the minority views to that effect. 

Mr. REED. I am perfectly willing to 
change the motion, so far as that is con- 
cerned, and I am sure the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BripceEs] 
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also will be willing to do so. The minor- 
ity members of the committee did not 
have in mind that the action of the Army 
engineers in making their selections and 
recommendations would be final. The 
only way to proceed in this matter, Mr. 
President, is to have the only body 
through which we can work—the Army 
engineers—make its selections and rec- 
ommendations after we instruct them 
what they are to consider. That is all 
the authority we have given them. We 
have not given them a particle more au- 
thority than they now have or than they 
have been exercising through the years. 
This is the only way we can properly 
proceed. 

So before I give up my good friend 
the Senator from Nebraska as hopeless, 
I hope he will listen to what I have stated 
in the way of a suggestion. 

Perhaps we are at fault for not writ- 
ing more definitely into our suggestion a 
statement that the selections and rec- 
ommendations of the Army engineers 
will be only selections and recommenda- 
tions, and that, of course, the final action 
will be taken by the Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought the Senator 
from Michigan yielded the floor. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Yes; I yield the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure the Senator 
from Kansas can answer my question. 

I note in the report three appropria- 
tion items for planning reservoirs in Ver- 
mont. One item is for $35,000, one is for 
$10,000, and one is for $15,000. Those 
items are for increases, the totals being 
$75,000 for the Ball Mountain Reservoir, 
$35,000 for the North Hartland Reser- 
voir, and $40,000 for the Townshend Res- 
ervoir. 

Does the Senator recall who requested 
those appropriations? 

Mr. REED. I do not. 

Mr. AIKEN. Did anyone from the 
State of Vermont appear and request 
those appropriations? 

Mr. REED. I may say to the Senator 
from Vermont and to the Senate that 
early in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee on the appropriations for the civil 
functions of the War Department, I de- 
clared, relative to the general policy on 
. the basis of which this bill would be re- 
ported, that I was not going to make a 
nuisance of myself in the subcommittee 
by quarreling over these items, but that 
in view of the way the subcommittee was 
starting out, the result would be a com- 
pletely indefensible bill, and I said that 
I would not attempt to defend such a bill 
on the floor of the Senate. Isaid I would 
not be responsible for any part of it, and 
that if that kind of bill came from the 
committee, I would oppose it on the floor; 
and therefore I did not follow the rest 
of the items as closely as I might have 
done. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator does not re- 
call anyone from Vermont who appeared, 
asking for the three reservoirs, does he? 

Mr. REED. I am sorry, I cannot an- 
swer that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not aware that any 
such request was made by the govern- 
ment of my State, or even by individuals 
from the State. 
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Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator from 
South Dakota could furnish the answer, 
if he were here. I cannot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield the floor? 

Mr. REED. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on page 
2 of the minority views, I find certain 
language, and I want to ask a question in 
regard to it. It says: 

The action of the committee majority is 
totally inconsistent with the will of Congress 
as overwhelmingly expressed in the resolu- 
tion finally adopted on February 27, 1948, es- 
tablishing the legislative budget for the fiscal 
year 1949. This resolution set an expendi- 
ture ceiling of $37,200,000,000 which would be 
accomplished by requiring a reduction of 
$2,000,000,000 in new 1949 appropriations pro- 
posed in the President’s budget. Inherent 
in the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Budget for such 
an appropriations reduction was a determi- 
nation that public works should be cur- 
tailed during this period of high prosperity 
and that only those projects which were es- 
sential should be constructed during the 
forthcoming fiscal year. 


Then, among the points that were 
finally recommended by the joint com- 
mittee, I find, on page 3, the following: 

(5) For the same reason, large-scale ex- 
pansion and acceleration of public works 
projects should be limited to such projects 
as are deemed urgently necessary to the pub- 
lic interest. 


I want to ask the Senator, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
whether every one of the projects mak- 
ing up the $738,000,000 total was con- 
sidered urgently necessary to the public 
interest. 

Mr. REED. Not by the Senator from 
Kansas. But they must have been con- 
sidered urgently necessary by the com- 
mittee, at least by Senators signing the 
report, if they gave any weight whatever 
to the recommendation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Budget; which 
I doubt. 

Let me say to my fellow Republicans 
on this side of the aisle that the only 
thing which will keep the Republican 
Party from being defeated in the fall 
elections, as a result of this bill and the 
failure of the Republican Party to ob- 
serve the commitment it gave the coun- 
try through its budget committee, signed 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr, M1iz- 
LIKIN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuTLER], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BrincEs], and two other Re- 
publicans, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney], together with the 
House Members, is that the President of 
the United States is making a poorer 
record in that respect than the Republi- 
can Party is making in the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask just 
one more question. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. Following up my point, 
there is, on page 3, a table entitled “An- 
nual Appropriations, Civil Functions, 
Department of the Army,” the figures 
covering the years 1939 to 1949. The 
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table indicates, as brought out in the 
discussion and as shown by the chart 
which is before us, an estimate for 1949 
of $738,735,550. Even if we deduct the 
$200,000,000, as suggested by the mi- 
nority, we would still have a figure sub- 
stantially above the next highest figure 
I find in the 10-year period, namely, the 
figure of $506,355,012 in 1948. We 
would have $538,000,000 which is the 
highest figure on record, even deducting 
$200,000,000. What I am asking it, Has 
the committee considered the word 
“urgent” in applying figures this year to 
all the projects? It is difficult for me 
to understand how we can, even deduct- 
ing the $200,000,000, have a figure higher 
than any previous figure, and why, also, 
everything is so urgent that it must be 
done this year. 

Let me merely say that from my own 
State of New Jersey I made a request for 
the consideration of a certain project. 
I am perfectly willing, as coming from 
that State, to take a chance that my 
project would be considered by the Army 
and probably would be taken care of, be- 
cause it has to do with the Port of New 
York, certain channels, and things of 
that sort. But I know that my State 
would much prefer to have us take an at- 
titude of over-all economy at this critical 
time rather than insist that these things 
be done in my own State. I think I 
would speak for many others, if we all 
could get together on that basis. That 
is my reason for making the suggestion. 

Mr. REED. I may say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that within the last 2 
weeks I have been overwhelmed with 
letters and telegrams from different 
States. Naturally, all the telegrams and 
letters I receive on the subject approve 
the views of the minority of the Appro- 
priations Committe. But I want to say 
again to my fellow Republicans, the only 
thing that would save the Republican 
Party from a disastrous and overwhelm- 
ing defeat in the fall election, on this 
bill alone, would be that the President of 
the United States has confronted us with 
great competition in advocating large 
expenditures. I have never seen a polit- 
ical party, including my own, so com- 
pletely disregard a promise made to the 
country within 3 months after it was 
made. I at least was in good faith, Mr. 
President, when I voted to approve the 
legislative budget commitment to the 
country, to reduce the appropriations 
$2,000,000,000, or at least to make the 
best effort we could. I am a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, and as 
such, a member of the Joint Committee 
on the Legislative Budget. But senior 
members of the majority party, from the 
Senate, the House, and the Finance Com- 
mittee, as well as from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, signed that report. 
They are all honorable men. I do not 
think they were trying to deceive the 
country, but I think in this bill we have 
completely disregarded the pledge that 
we made. It is tomea shame and a dis- 
grace. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will yield to the Chair a mo- 
ment, the Chair did not know the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was yielding the 
floor. According to the schedule prev- 
iously arranged, the Senator from North 
Dakota was to be recognized following 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. YOUNG obtained the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield a mo- 
ment, so that I may ask one more ques- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Assuming the Army 
engineers were given the authority, are 
they adequately staffed to carry on a 
$700,000,000 project this year? 

Mr. REED. I cannot answer that. 
They are, generally speaking, adequately 
staffed. The Corps of Engineers may 
call upon engineers employed in civil 
life, when necessary. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am op- 
posing the motion made by the Senator 
from Kansas to recommit, for three 
major reasons. First, I do not believe 
our Nation can longer afford the tre- 
mendous yearly damage caused by floods 
to cities, roads, and bridges, the loss of 
soil fertility due to soil erosion, or the 
damage to agriculture in general. Sec- 
ond, I am opposed to it because I believe 
it is unreasonable to ask the Army engi- 
neers to apply arbitrarily an appropria- 
tion cut of $200,000,000 among the many 
worth while, well-justified projects pro- 
vided for in this bill, which I believe 47 
of the 48 Governors of the United States 
have requested. Third, I do not believe 
the appropriation of $738,000,000 for this 
essential work will go any further, with 
today’s inflated currency, than did ap- 
propriations for similar work made pre- 
vious to the war. 

Mr. President, these appropriations are 
for different purposes in various areas in 
the United States. In one area a project 
may involve harbors; in another area, 
water storage with irrigation benefits; in 
another area, navigation; in another 
area, the prevention of damage to cities; 
in another, the development of electric- 
powez output with the tremendous bene- 
fits this will have in the industrial de- 
velopment of an area, important in our 
national defense and in the bringing of 
electricity to thousands of farm homes 
through REA. 

Benefits to be derived from the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Valley 
alone, to cite but one area which will gain 
immeasurably from funds to be invested 
under this bill, will total an estimated 
$65,000,000 annually after the work is 
completed. There will be $30,000,000 in 
direct annual benefits on the average; 
$9,000,000 due to conservation of water, 
including pollution abatement; $9,000,000 
due to navigation; $17,000,000 due to the 
development of electric power. 

In the Midwest, the “bread basket” of 
the United States, there is another prob- 
lem. It will be recalled that only a few 
years ago there was a serious drought, 
the most serious one in the history of the 
United States. All we are requesting now 
is that we may store some of the flood- 
waters in order to irrigate land in the 
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future and so stabilize our agricultural 
economy in the Midwest. There have 
been serious flood damages there. Last 
year the estimated damage, including 
such intangible but vitally important 
wealth as topsoil, in the Missouri Valley 
alone was $500,000,000. Property de- 
struction amounted to more than $150,- 
000,000. In my small State the Missouri 
River caused damage estimated at $500,- 
000 in that one year alone. Total dam- 
age in 1 year alone was estimated at 
$25,000,000. In one instance, in the Red 
Rive: Valley, there was $10,000,000 dam- 
age to roads and bridges. The Federal 
Government is now rebuilding many of 
them on a 100-percent Federal matching 
basis. The flood-control projects which 
this bill will help build will help halt this 
annual waste of wealth by curbing these 
floods. In the long run, they will mean a 
tremendous direct saving to the Federal 
Treasury, and an even greater saving in 
national wealth and resources. To re- 
duce the work will be to delay and reduce 
the benefits. 

It has been stated that the fortunes of 
the Republican Party depend on whether 
these appropriations are made. I should 
like to read a letter from the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of one of the 
greatest industries in the entire Midwest. 
He requested that I withhold the name 
of the person to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, but said that I could read the 
letter. The writer of the letter is the 
vice president and general manager of 
the Deere & Webber Co., manufacturers 
of farm machinery. The letter is as 
follows: 

We have your letter of the 19th in connec- 
tion with appropriations for the Army’s civil 
functions, viz, river, harbor, and flood-control 
work. 

Like every other businessman and tax- 
payer, I am in favor of doing everything we 
can to minimize waste, but I am afraid that 
I am not in a position to agree with you 
without knowing a good deal more about 
what the appropriations are for. 

Millions of dollars of damage is done each 
year by floods and our topsoil is being rapidly 
dissipated by damaging floods. One of the 
most essential jobs that we have to do, un- 
less We are going to be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish is to carry out the Missouri 
River “evelopment program of dams and 
flood control and do everything we can to 
put a stop to the damage and waste that is 
taking place every spring all through the 
Missouri River Valley. 

A good many of us have a real stake in 
the Northwest— 


Mr. President, I believe the person who 
wrote this letter represents a firm which 
pays more than $10,000,000 a year in in- 
come taxes. 

The letter continues as follows: 


and the one thing that we ought to work for 
is completion of this program under the di- 
rection of the Bureau of Land Reclamation 
and the Army engineers. 

I have personally taken the time to visit 
some of these projects, such as the Garrison 
Dam, and I am strongly in favor of the appro- 
priations necessary to carry on this program 
at a reasonable rate. We cannot do it by the 
process of fits and jerks and it should be a 
job calling for steady progressive completion 
of this work. 

I am going to write to the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, but unfortunately I do 
not think my letters are going to support the 
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position which you are taking because I do 
not think that in this case it is a tenable 
one. 

Furthermore, I do not think that you can 
label a program that is already years behind 
insofar as the conservation of our land re- 
sources is concerned, a “pork barrel” project. 


Mr. President, I reiterate that this let- 
ter comes from the largest industrialist 
in the entire Midwest. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the ReEcorpD an editorial from the Fargo 
Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., dated May 9, 
1948. The headline is “Floods along 
Sheyenne may soon be stopped.” I would 
not at this late hour detain the Senate 
by reading it, but I think the editorial 
better points out the benefits derived by 
a State from a water project than I could 
otherwise tell it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FLOODS ALONG SHEYENNE MAY SOON BE STOPPED 


Plans that are now on paper or in the proc- 
ess of construction should put an end to any 
future flood conditions similar to those now 
existing along the Sheyenne River. 

The Sheyenne flood is not a dramatic or 
exciting proposition, such as the huge Missis- 
sippi River floods, which sometimes take hun- 
dreds of lives and do millions of dollars worth 
of damage in big cities. 

The Sheyenne flood is just a lot of water 
moving slowly across open countryside, on 
the face of it inconveniencing just a few 
farmers and travelers. 

That, at least, is what it would look like 
to a disinterested observer. But those flood 
waters will probably cost several individual 
farmers along the Sheyenne upwards of 
$20,000 to $30,000 each. That sounds like a 
lot of money, but look at a couple of 
examples: 

One farmer along the Sheyenne plans to 
put his section of land into wheat. His 
prospective yield—before the flood—is con- 
servatively 20 bushels to the acre, or 12,800 
bushels. And at $2 a bushel that’s $25,600. 
Along comes a flood on May 9, washes out 
a field already seeded; the field won’t dry out 
in time to reseed it to wheat, so it will have 
to be summer-fallowed or put into some 
short-season and not very profitable crop such 
as millet. There goes most of the farmer’s 
$25,600 riding the crest of the Sheyenne flood. 

His neighbor planted 100 acres to flax. At 
a yield of 10 bushels to the acre he could look 
for a return of $6,000 at the Government sup- 
port price of $6 a bushel—only to see that, 
too, washed down river with the flood. 

That innocent looking Sheyenne flood is 
certainly an expensive proposition to these 
individuals. And no one likes to see his 
neighbors take that kind of a beating. 

So the thing to do is to put the plans that 
are On paper into reality. One part of the 
Sheyenne flood-control project is in the con- 
struction stage, the Baldhill Dam above Val- 
ley City. Inability to get steel has delayed 
expected completion from next year until 
1950. But after one more spring the Sheyenne 
fiood threat will be greatly reduced. 

The other part of the cure—the part that 
should completely eliminate flood possibili- 
ties—is just started on a tough road through 
Congress. It is the proposal of the Army 
engineers to give a face-lifting treatment to 
the Sheyenne River channel from Horace to 
the mouth, 42 river miles away. The en- 
gineers propose to clear the banks and the 
channel of trees and other obstructions to 
flow; in some places to eliminate big horse- 
shoe bends by cutting a new channel across 
the narrow end of the horseshoe and thereby 
speed up the flow. 
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The proposal has been approved by the 
engineer’s board of review in Washington. 
Now it goes to Congress for authorization 
and a Federal appropriation of $600,000. The 
farmers along the river would have to put 
up $100,000 of their own to secure rights-of- 
way, relocate roads and bridges. The farmers 
along the Sheyenne have already given the 
engineers assurances that they would go 
along with the local participation funds after 
the Federal appropriations are secured. 

It’s too bad plans can’t be transferred from 
paper to reality more quickly and cheaply, 
but this year’s flood may speed congressional 
action to end the Sheyenne flood menace. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks two 
telegrams in connection with the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CAVALIER, N. Dak., April 27, 1948. 
MILTON YOUNG, 
United States Senator; 

Pembina County now experiencing one of 
worst floods in history. Estimate at least 
one-half million dollars damage to roads and 
bridges; total disaster cannot be estimated. 
Need quick action by Congress for financial 
aid, also priorities for materials to make roads 
passable. Large part of county still under 
water; request immediate action and support. 

PEMBINA COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
By NorvaL W. Hopcson, 
County Auditor. 


GRAND Forks, N. Dak., April 26, 1948. 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 
At a joint meeting of the boards of county 
commissioners of Grand Forks County, 


Traill County, Walsh County, Pembina 
County, and Cavalier County, held on the 
26th day of April, 1948, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

“United States Senator MILTON R. YOUNG. 

“United States Senator WILLIAM LANGER. 

“United States Representative WILLIAM 
LEMKE. 

“United States Representative CHARLES 
ROBERTSON. 

“Whereas it is understood that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has declared the 
North Dakota side of the Red River Valley 
an emergency disaster district; 

“Whereas tremendous damage has been 
done to State, county, and township roads, 
bridges, and culverts therein, involving the 
need of vast expenditures therein; 

“Now, therefore, we request an emergency 
appropriation from Congress of $25,000,000, or 
as much thereof as is necessary, at once for 
assistance to State, counties, and townships 
herein.” 

W. E. Biock, 
Chairman, Grand Fork County. 
T. A. MEAGER, 
Chairman, Walsh County. 
MANDLEY O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Trail County. 
A. F. HALL, 
Chairman, Pembina County. 
ANDY JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Cavalier County. 
JAMES P,. KENNEDY, 
North Dakota State Highway Depart- 
ment, Grand Forks Division. 


PROCEDURE IN SUSPENSION OF DEPOR- 
TATION UNDER IMMIGRATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 3566) to amend subsection 
(c) of section 19 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, as amended, and for other pur- 
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poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. , 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. WILEy, 
Mr. REVERCOMB, and Mr. EASTLAND con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to insert in the REecorp two letters which 
I have received, among scores of others, 
relative to Hawaiian statehood. I shall 
take only a few minutes at this time to 
say again that the vote taken the other 
day by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was not a vote against 
statehood for Hawaii, because I am 
firmly convinced that a majority of the 
cémmittee is in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii, whenever the committee has an 
opportunity to check into certain move- 
ments that seem to be of more than usual 
interest at this time. Moreover I wish 
it distinctly understood that the action 
taken by the committee was not for the 
purpose of giving the members of the 
committee an opportunity to make an 
additional trip to Hawaii. The answer 
may be obtained even without having the 
committee make a trip to Hawaii, if the 
committee members are satisfied with 
what is developed. If possible, we shall 
try to have the committee’s report in 
such shape that if the Congress is called 
for a continuing session later on, it will 
be possible for action on this question to 
be taken at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to insert in the body of 
the Recorp and as a part of my remarks, 
several letters reflecting the opinion, ap- 
parently, of a substantial body of the 
more thoughtful citizens of Hawaii, 
showing the grave danger there would 
be in granting statehood to Hawaii at 
this time. 

The first is from a prominent attorney 
there. He calls particular attention to 
the fact that a grant of statehood is 
final and irrevocable. If we do grant 
statehood now, we cannot change our 
minds and repeal or amend the bill later 
on. 
The second letter is from a very prom- 
inent Democratic leader in the Territory. 
He has asked me to keep his name con- 
fidential for fear of political reprisals, 
but I assure you, Mr. President, he is 
well-known and highly regarded and has 
been honored by his party in the past 
with selection as a candidate for at least 
one important political office. I am sure 
he speaks from the heart and in all sin- 
cerity. As a good Democrat, he was 
probably deeply concerned with the re- 
sults of the recent Democratic Terri- 
torial convention when the ILWU, 
Harry Bridges’ Hawaiian subsidiary, took 
over control of his party in the Territory. 

Mr. President, I present these two let- 
ters for insertion in the body of the Rrc- 
ORD immediately following my remarks, 
together with an article appearing in 
the May issue of Plain Talk, entitled 
“Red Wedge in Hawaii.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, if he will not agree 
with me that, barring another session of 
the Congress of the United States, the 
only way Hawaii can get statehood at 
this session of the Congress is by with- 
drawing the bill from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, since the 
committee has determined not to let it 
out at this session of the Congress? As 
a practical matter, the bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives last 
year, and it has been in the Senator’s 
committee since last July. My question 
is: If we do not pass it at this session of 
the Congress, barring a special session, 
the whole legislative process will be dead 
and we must start all over again? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
California that I have no way of knowing 
what action the Senate of the United 
States would take upon the statehood 
bill if it were on the floor today. I can- 
not answer that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matters presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


HONOLULU, Hawatl, May 10, 1948. 
Senator HuGH BUTLER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: The members of 
your committee who refused to report out 
the statehood bill are deserving of the ineffa- 
ble thanks of this community. A great bur- 
den has’ been lifted from the minds and 
shoulders of those of us who want to retain 
Hawaii in its present status. 

It must have been a long and trying expe- 
rience that you gentlemen had to endure. 

Should a committee come down here to in- 
vestigate statehood, may I suggest that cer- 
tain people be permitted to tell their opin- 
ions privately, as one who has not lived here 
could have little idea of the effect that oppo- 
sition to statehood would produce on those 
who have the courage to come out and speak 
the truth. There are so many different 
branches of the human race here that it is 
impossible to explain opposition without in- 
curring the enmity of many people here. At 
the outbreak of the war the Roberts com- 
mittee was here. Prominent citizens were 
asked to testify to that committee and were 
assured that their statements were confiden- 
tial and would not be revealed under any 
circumstances. Soon after the committee’s 
report the testimony was furnished to the 
Star-Bulletin, which is Farrington’s paper, 
and they printed certain statements made by 
prominent people verbatim. A great deal of 
it was not complimentary to the Japanese 
and resulted in producing hatred for those 
individuals who had been betrayed into testi- 
fying by the assurance that it would be a 
secret document. 

The Japanese are the largest racial unit 
here and can elect and defeat any person 
they choose. As I said to you in a former 
letter, they are a splendid people, but very 
touchy on any question that would involve 
their race and their standing in the commu- 
nity publicly. I have been told by certain 
Japanese that it is the intention of those 
people to put the white man where they think 
he belongs. 
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If our President is good enough to appoint 
our Supreme Court, certainly any man we 
elect to that position is competent to appoint 
our judges and our governor. 

There is not a Senator or a Representative 
in either House of Congress who would vote 
for statehood for Hawaii if the true situation 
were known to them. 

My thanks goes to you, 

Confidentially yours. 


HONOLULU, T. H., March 10, 1948. 
Re statehood for Hawaii. 
Hon. -HvuGcH BUTLER, 
United States Senator, Nebraska, 
Chairman, Cothmittee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your last letter concerning the 
statehood for Hawaii bill was received by me 
some time ago. Since that time much has 
transpired. 

As you know, Senator Corpon, chairman 
of the subcommittee, came to Hawaii, but as 
yet has not made public his report and 
recommendations. 

I met Senator Corpon while he was here 
and followed his activities very closely. He 
seemed very sincere in his endeavors, but the 
fact still remains that he was wined, dined, 
and hula-danced by the statehood group 
which is functioning on a $200,000 lobby ap- 
propriation to put the pending bill through 
Congress at this session. During his entire 
stay here, he was seldom if ever out of their 
clutches. 

There are hundreds of people in the Ter- 
ritory who are opposed to statehood, but be- 
cause of fear of reprisals, both political and 
economic, they must remain inarticulate. 
These people are looking to you as chairman 
of the committee to hold the fort. They are 
of the opinion that you, as chairman of the 
committee, should come to the Territory and, 
without any Tanfare, banquets, dances, din- 
ners, or parties, see and explore the situation 
as it is. 

As chairman of the committee, we urge 
that you exert your senatorial prerogative in 
this respect, and under no circumstances 
yield to the pressure group which would have 
this bill rushed through the Senate without 
you having first visited the Territory to see 
for yourself and gain first-hand knowledge of 
the situation. 

There are many, many angles to be con- 
sidered when statehood for Hawaii is under 
discussion. An over-all and important fac- 
tor to be remembered is, that any action 
granting statehood to Hawaii will be final 
and irrevocable. The statehood bill is not 
like other legislation of the Congress which 
might be repealed at a subsequent session. 
Once statehood is granted, regardless of 
whatever harm may fiow therefrom, it can 
never be remedied. It is a most serious mat- 
ter affecting the lives of many people in the 
Territory and of equal importance, affecting 
the lives of millions of people on the main- 
land. No one favoring statehood for Hawaii 
has called to the attention of the Congress 
any particular benefit statehood would bring 
to the 48 States now in the Union. The 
attitude of the proponents of statehood has 
been a most selfish one with little, if any, 
regard to the rights of minorities. 

I am enclosing two important pamphlets 
which every Senator on your committee 
should have, and I am hoping to place one 
of each in the hands of every Member of the 
United States Senate. 

You will find upon reading these that 
there is ample justification for postponing 
future consideration of the statehood bill 
until matters therein discussed have been 
clarified. 

I sincerely trust that under no considera- 
tion will you yield to the suggestion of al- 
lowing this bill to come to a vote, until you, 
as chairman of the Committee, have visited 
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Hawaii and seen for yourself, so that you 
may know of your own knowledge the situa- 
tion which exists here. ° 

It is very likely that I may be in Wash- 
ington sometime in April or May, and if I 
am, I shall certainly call upon you to discuss 
this pending legislation and will present a 
written brief to you against statehood at the 
present time for Hawaii. 

Sincerely yours. 


[From Plain Talk magazine for May 1948] 
ReD WEDGE IN HAWAII 
(By Victor Lasky) 

Red fleet submarines operating off Ameri- 
can bases in the Pacific have led to specula- 
tion as to whether there will be another 
Pearl Harbor—with the invading dive bomb- 
ers or fifth column “torpedoes” this time be- 
ing supplied by Soviet Russia. Hawaii, hub 
of this Nation’s defenses and crossroads of 
the air in the vast Pacific area, which now 
includes the supersecret atomic test base in 
the Eniwetok atoll, has once again assumed 
a@ key role in United States military strategy. 

This is why Soviet spies have taken such a 
keen interest in Hawaii. With Eniwetok care- 
fully guarded, and the atomic doings there 
completely unpublicized, Russian agents rely 
on Honolulu—rest area for atomic person- 
nel—as a source of information. An un- 
guarded slip of the lip.-by an Eniwetok-based 
soldier or sailor in a downtown gin-mill may 
give the Soviet intelligence all it wants to 
know. Honolulu also serves as the center of 
the Communist courier system in the Pacific, 
as it lies midway between the United States 
and Red China. Chinese Reds constantly 
filter through, and so do American Commu- 
nists. 

As matters stand today, Russian agents 
could cripple Hawaii in a matter of days. All 
that it would take to deal a paralyzing blow 
to the Paradise of the Pacific—as the travel 
folders call it—is a strike of certain key work- 
ers along the water front. It has been esti- 
mated that a walk-out of 50 truck drivers 
and a few hundred longshoremen would do 
it. And the Communist Party controls the 
bulk of unionized workers in the Territory, 
through Harry Bridges’ International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(ILWU), a catch-all outfit taking in everyone 
from cooks to plantation workers and now 
boasting some 30,000 members. 

With Hawaii paralyzed, the Nation’s first 
line of defense strung through the Pacific in 
a series of former Japanese-mandated islands 
could be cut off from food and equipment 
for long periods. And another war could 
start—as did the last—with the enemy scor- 
ing heavily. These facts are known to Terri- 
torial officials. Gov. Ingram M. Stainback has 
turned them over to Washington. But the 
situation, fraught with peril for all Ameri- 
cans, has been obscured for the general pub- 
lic which still likes to think of Hawaii in 
terms of a year-round vacation land. 

The islands have been anything but a 
vacation-land to the Soviet high command. 
For nearly a quarter of a century Moscow has 
displayed an unwavering interest in Hawaii's 
defenses and polyglot population. Today 
Hawaii bristles with military establishments 
and naval bases destined to play an important 
role in the event of another war. At the 
same time—much to Moscow's satisfaction— 
the islands are seething with labor agitation. 
Behind the unrest are the activities of the 
tightly-knit Communist battalions and of 
Harry Bridges, a key figure in the Kremlin’s 
Pacific plans. 

Harry Bridges will show his hand on or 
after June 15. It is on that day that the 
ILWU contracts with the west coast ship- 
ping magnates run out. And Bridges, whose 
heart belongs to Stalin, has made it clear 
he is not interested in an early settlement. 
Bridges has other plans, which he has broad- 
cast in his bylined column in the Dispatcher, 
ILWU publication. They are to sabotage all 
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efforts of the nations participating in the 
recovery program for Europe and China as 
a@ means of combating communism. 

“During the coming months,” Bridges 
wrote recently, “our longshoremen are going 
to be faced with more demands from workers 
overseas asking that we refuse to load arms 
and materials aboard American and foreign 
vessels that are destined to be used against 
workers in other countries to smash their 
strikes and struggles against reactionary em- 
ployers, landlords, and governments.” 

This is the man who controls the union 
which controls Hawaii. For Hawaiians an- 
other west coast shipping strike would mean 
starvation, unless Bridges permits food ship- 
ments to the islands. Since the islands no 
longer grow their own food, they rely on the 
mainland for supplies. Bridges learned this 
during the 1946 shipping strike. And sig- 
nificantly, the Hawaiian ILWU has purchased 
large quantities of foodstuffs so that its own 
members can eat—while others starve—in 
the event of a strike. 


MECCA FOR SOVIETEERS 


Hawaii has long been a mecca for assorted 
Russian agents, who did not come for a vaca- 
tion. Moscow first sought to gain a foothold 
in tho Military Establishment as far back as 
1925. Two American soldiers stationed at 
Schofield Barracks were court-martialed on 
charges of having organized a cell of the 
Young Communist League (which today is 
called the American Youth for Democracy, a 
main prop of the Henry A. Wallace move- 
ment). Pvt. Paul Crouch was sentenced to 
40 years, a term later cut to 3 years, at Al- 
catraz military prison. The 26-year term 
of Corp. Walter Trumbull was later cut to 1 
year. Ten other soldiers, who had been 
induced to join the YCL, were dishonorably 
discharged and returned home. 

Testimony presented by Army Intelligence 
officers showed that Crouch and Trumbull 
had been in contact with Comintern head- 
quarters in Moscow. Both later turned up 
as minor Communist functionaries in the 
States. Crouch presently is a party organ- 
izer in the South. Another Communist who 
had been stationed at Schofield Barracks was 
George Pershing. Pershing, who claims to 
be a second cousin of Gen. John J. Pershing, 
was court-martialed and imprisoned in 1924 
for 2 years on charges of robbery, grand 
larceny, and housebreaking. The facts be- 
hind the charges were never made public. 
But Pershing later insisted that all he did 
was to set fire to a disorderly house in Hono- 
lulu. In 1940 he turned up as the American 
Labor Party candidate for Congress from 
Westchester County, N. Y. 

In the 1920’s a revolutionary seaman, 
Richard Krebs (Jan Valtin), was dispatched 
to the islands by Albert Walter, a German in 
charge of Comintern maritime activities. 
“It was easy for me to see that the existence 
of a Communist stronghold in the port of 
Honolulu would be a big step toward cover- 
ing the whole Pacific Ocean with a network 
of Communist contacts,” Valtin wrote later 
in Out of the Night. Following his explora- 
tions, the pace of Communist propaganda 
in Hawaii was stepped up greatly. The 
propaganda line,.dictated in Moscow, stressed 
racial issues in a territory where many races 
have managed to get along fairly well to- 
gether. 

One leading Soviet agent to visit Hono- 
lulu was Nicholas Dozenberg, one of the 
founders of the American Communist Party 
and the first business manager of the Daily 
Worker. The Latvian-born Dozenberg dis- 
appeared from Communist circles some 20 
years ago and, as it turned out later, was 
impressed into Soviet Military Intelligence. 
As the representative of an American photog- 
raphy concern, Dozenberg roamed Europe 
and the Orient. On one occasion he even 
traveled in King Carol’s private plane to 
photograph Budapest’s defense fortifications 
from the air. He showed up in the Philip- 
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pines, as the representative of Bell & Howell, 
in 1938, and more than once bobbed up in 
Hawaii. 

The man chiefly responsible, however, for 
the promotion of the Communist cause in 
Hawaii is the indefatigable Jack Hall, who 
directed the local ILWU organizing cam- 
paign. Hall, who later became a member 
of the Honolulu Police Commission, is a 
leader of district 13 of the Communist Party, 
Hawaiian section. 

Although the American Federation of La- 
bor has functioned on the islands for nearly 
30 years, it has never got very far, except for 
unionizing carpenters, printers, and other 
select crafts. It took the Communist Party 
a decade before it was able to enroll some 
30,000 Hawaiian workers into the all-em- 
bracing ILWU. Workers in more than 150 
industries and occupations were signed up. 
Hall himself is under 99-year suspension 
from the Sailors Union of the Pacific, an 
A. F. of L. affiliate headed by the anti-Com- 
munist, Harry Lundeberg, for conspiring to 
bring it into the Communist fold. 


THE PHONY PATRIOTS 


Army Intelligence, through the twenties 
and thirties, was not too concerned with 
Communist activities. There was a bigger 
problem involved in Japanese espionage, since 
more than 30 percent of the Hawaiian pop- 
ulace was of Japanese origin. As it turned 
out, the Japanese proved to be overwhelm- 
ingly loyal to the United States. There were 
no acts of sabotage committed on the islands 
during the war. 

Prior to Hitler’s invasion of Russia in June 
1941, the bulk of defeatist, antiwar propa- 
ganda stemmed from the Communists in dis- 
trict 13. They used the black-outs to dis- 
tribute leaflets assailing American prepared- 
ness and President Roosevelt as a warmonger. 
When the lights were switched on following 
one black-out, leaflets were discovered read- 
ing: “Stop this blackout of liberties, peace, 


democracy. Black-out the warmongers. This 
time the Yanks are not coming.” 

Some idea of what American authorities 
may face in another war can be gathered 
from a study of this period. The Commu- 
nists promoted strikes along the water front, 


anything to deter aid to the Allies. A 10- 
month-long strike of longshoremen was 
staged at Kauai. When ships bearing muni- 
tions were detoured to Port Allen, Jack Hall 
insisted that the longshoremen there strike 
despite the fact that they had a contract. 

“We took a real beating,” later wrote Ichiro 
Izuka, former president of local 1-35, ILWU, 
who was expelled from the Communist Party. 
“We lost nearly a year’s wages, and our fam- 
ilies suffered. This is the first time I seri- 
ously doubted the Communist plan for help- 
ing the laboring men of Hawaii.” But that 
did not faze the comrades. They had suc- 
ceeded in aiding the Nazis, as directed by 
Moscow. 

It was about this time that the authorities 
began to investigate Communist activities. 
Arrests of Communists followed. Izuka him- 
self was picked up and put in solitary con- 
finement for a week. But the authorities 
learned little from the disciplined comrades— 
and then came June 22, 1941, the attack on 
the Soviet Union, and the comrades changed 
their tune. Now everything was directed 
toward winning the war. Harry Bridges be- 
came a 100-percent patriot in the pages of 
The Dispatcher. Gone were such sentiments 
as, “It’s just an imperialist war, anyhow,” 
which Bridges had been insisting. And the 
Daily Worker declared: “Anything that inter- 
feres with production of needed war sup- 
plies—whether as a result of strikes or of 
delays by the employers—can only help Hitler 
and weaken the defense of the United States.” 

The Hawaiian comrades also became super- 
patriotic. They organized the Honolulu Labor 
Canteen, out-USOing the USO, but with an- 
other object in view. Their aim was to in- 
filtrate and propagandize the multitudes of 
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servicemen streamirg through the islands 
on their way to the Pacific fighting fronts. 
For many GIs the canteen was a welcome 
haven from the downtown honky-tonks, 
There were always interesting magazines, in- 
cluding New Masses, around. And there was 
an adequate supply of females—in girl-short 
Honolulu—who seemed to know a lot about 
world affairs. The canteen also ran what were 
tagged “coke-confabs” at which interesting 
topics, such as Russia and labor, were dis- 
cussed from the party-line view. This “pa- 
triotic” venture paid off with the GI demobili- 
zation demonstrations. 

During the war the comrades also concen- 
trated on a project known as Community 
Discussion Groups, A similar strategy was 
used in Canada to ensnare professional work- 
ers and intellectuals in behalf of Soviet 
atomic espionage under the guise of discus- 
sions. The groups were directed by Dr. John 
Reinecke, a former instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, and a Communist. They at- 
tracted teachers, several school principals, 
welfare workers, and some scientific personnel 
from Pearl Harbor and other defense estab- 
lishments. Most of these people did not 
know what was behind the interesting dis- 
cussions. A few who showed “promise” 
learned later when they were asked to join 
the Communist Party. 


“WHY OCCUPY HAWAII?” 


Somewhere in the extensive files of the 
Kremlin there is a report on how Jack Hall 
and his Honolulu comrades scored heavily 
in favor of Soviet Russia as soon as Moscow 
had begun to prepare for world war III. 
The report gives the low-down on the 
so-called GI demonstrations for speedy de- 
mobilization which began in late 1945. After 
Hall got through with demonstrations, they 
had succeeded in effectively crippling Amer- 
ica’s armed forces. 

These demonstrations also showed, for 
those who would see, the real trend of Soviet 
foreign policy shortly after VJ-day. Slogans 
raised at the demonstrations, once they were 
under Communist control, ranged from “Why 
occupy Hawaii?” to “Get our troops out of 
China.” 

The boys from the Ozarks and the Bronx, 
of course, did not know they were being used 
by Communist conspirators. Their “beefs” 
were based on justified resentments against 
“chicken” details, spit-and-polish discipline, 
and the realization that it would take some 
time before they could get home. These 
spontaneous seeds were nurtured in the 
ILWU’s Honolulu labor canteen, whose guid- 
ing spirit was Jack Hall. There Communists 
in uniform, meeting with local conspirators, 
received the directives from New York head- 
quarters, which converted the legitimate pro- 
tests into attacks on the State Department 
and American foreign policy. New York 
headquarters at the time was being advised 
by the mysterious Gerhart Eisler, Kremlin 
agent in the United States. 

The Daily Worker, making no secret of 
Communist policy, blared at the time, “Bring 
the boys home.” A typical headline in the 
Worker read “Soldiers kept in Caribbean area 
to help United Fruit Co.’s profits.” A typical 
story read: “Behind GI protests all over the 
world at delays in home shipments was a 
growing political suspicion that a shift in 
United States foreign policy had taken place 
somewhere along the line.” This now- 
familiar technique of crying “Thief! Thief!” 
was almost totally ignored by American ob- 
servers in those blissful days still laden with 
the good-will aroma of Potsdam. 

From the Honolulu canteen the party line 
spread to the demonstrations in the down- 
town district. There a T-4, David Living- 
ston, declared: “We are here because there 
seems to be a foreign policy developing which 
requires one hell of a big army. It’s about 
time we said, ‘Yes, let’s occupy enemy coun- 
tries, but not friendly countries.’” The 
crowd was not informed, however, that Liv- 
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ingston was a Communist and a leader of 
American Youth for Democracy. Livingston 
was subsequently arrested, warned, and re- 
leased. Currently he is business agent of 
the Communist-led local 65, Wholesale and 
Warehouse Workers. (CIO), in New York. 
Before the Nazi attack on Russia, local 65 
branded the war as an imperialist venture, 
and fought against lend-lease and prepared- 
ness measures, but after Russia was invaded. 
the local changed its position overnight. 

Starting from Honolulu, the political line 
caught on in GI demostrations in China, 
Paris, Rome, and Frankfurt. Their global 
proportions admittedly embarrassed our 
State Department in its relations with the 
Soviets on the eve of the first major postwar 
diplomatic clash at the London Conference. 
Letters and resolutions—which followed a 
single pattern belying the claim of their be- 
ing spontaneous reactions of typical GIs— 
flowed from the demonstrations to news- 
papers and Congressmen back home. Then, 
the politicians, too, demanded speedy de- 
mobilization. And while the comrades 
stirred up the GIs, whose only consideration 
was to get back home, Moscow kept details 
of its own demobilization a deep Red secret. 

Jack Hall came out in the open, following 
the arrest in Honolulu of four members of 
the Marine Corps for participating in the 
demonstrations. Hall announced that the 
CIO would stage a 24-hour waterfront stop- 
page in protest. The stoppage never came 
off, but it indicated clearly to Army Intelli- 
gence who was behind the demobilization 
crisis. 


FISHING IN LABOR WATERS 


The party was now reactivated for indus- 
trial work and the comrades went to town 
with the ILWU organizational drive. The 
labor canteen gave birth to the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation for Civic Unity, a front group con- 
sisting of liberals who did not suspect its 
Communist sponsorship. The issue of state- 
hood for Hawaii was made a party-line affair, 
with the comrades insisting that the Big 
Five companies, which largely dominate the 
industrial and agricultural life of the islands, 
opposed statehood. The argument against 
the Big Five was picked up by the ILWU 
which produced a glossy pamphlet extolling 
the virtues of statehood. As a result, the 
cause of statehood is suffering. 

The rise of the Communist-powered ILWU 
in the islands proved a blow to the Big Five. 
Using every type of propaganda, including 
racist (designed to convince the Japanese- 
Americans their lot was an unhappy one 
under American rule), ILWU organizers— 
well financed by the San Francisco home of- 
fice—found the pickings easy. During the 
war the Army had forbidden labor organizing. 
Workers were frozen to their jobs. Wages 
were controlled. Prices were going up. And 
Japanese-American soldiers, returning home, 
began to assert their rights as Americans. 
They refused menial jobs. They wanted a 
better standard of living. And on the sugar 
and pineapple plantations the workers were 
restless, resentful. Resentments spilled over 
following VJ-day, when the lid on labor or- 
ganizing was off, and the Communists were 
quick to seize upon the justified grievances 
of the laborers and exploit these for their 
own ends. 

By the thousands workers in various indus- 
tries joined the ILWU, shepherded by Jack 
Hall, Despite his record, Hall was made a 
police commissioner by Governor Stainback, 
@ progressive-minded official who believed in 
giving to labor representation in all im- 
portant Territorial agencies. For Hall not 
only represented the most powerful labor 
group in the islands, but he was the spokes- 
man for the Political Action Committee, 
which last year upset Hawaiian political life 
by helping elect 15 Democrats to the lower 
house of the legislature. 

Governor Stainback dismissed Hall as a 
police commissioner when the ILWU leader 
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assailed a judge who had ruled against the 
union during the sugar plantation strike. 
Governor Stainback insisted that while the 
judge may have been wrong, Hall should have 
appealed the ruling rather than intemper- 
ately create contempt for the courts which 
he, as a commissioner, had sworn to uphold. 


ENTER COMMISSAR BRIDGES 


The organizers for the A. F. of L. did not 
wake up to the situation until it was too late. 
Harry Bridges, sporting a flower-patterned 
aloha shirt, visited the islands to view the 
work of his henchmen. The disastrous 79- 
day sugar strike of 1946, coupled with the 
west-coast shipping strike, made Bridges 
realize he was kingpin. He learned that he 
had the power to stop Hawaiians from eating 
if he wanted to—and one day he may want 
to. That day, some observers fear, may not 
be far off. 

Although the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that Bridges is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, his former wife, 
Agnes, has testified that he is. Last year he 
was caught leaving an apartment at 340 West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, at which a top- 
flight Communist parley had been held. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
party, and other Communist leaders, had at- 
tended. The parley took place during a mari- 
time strike. Bridges is reputed to be a great 
favorite in Kremlin circles, His strategy in 
the 1934 San Francisco general strike has 
been taught as a model for future action in 
Moscow’s Lenin school. 

Last year Chu Hsueh Fan, president of the 
pro-Communist Chinese Association of Labor, 
visited the Honolulu offices of the ILWU on 
his way back from a meeting of the Kremlin- 
directed World Federation of Trade Unions in 
Prague. The meeting was also significant in 
view of the belief that Harry Bridges has 
organized illegal armament traffic between 
the United States and Red China ports, by 
way of Honolulu. 


It is no secret that well-trained agitators ~ 


have come out by the hundreds from the 
Pan-Pacific University in Vladivostok and a 
Communist school at 121 Haight Street, San 
Francisco. At Vladivostok, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, Portuguese, and Spanish half-castes 
have been schooled for special missions 
throughout the Pacific with Hawaii as the 
main objective for their Stalinist tactics. 

Bridges has never been known to deviate 
from the Communist line, whether it be a 
false patriotism or a militant defeatism. 
Currently he is belligerent. He wasn’t so 
when Russia was in the war. He was op- 
posed to strikes then. Neither is he bellig- 
erent about loading Soviet ships during 
strikes. Frank P. Foisie, president of the 
Waterfront Employers Association has re- 
ported: 

“The Soviet Consul in San Francisco called 
me one day and asked the association to 
permit work on a Soviet ship that was in 
port during a longshoremen’s strike. He said 
that the ILWU already had agreed to let its 
men load this ship and he wanted the em- 
ployers to give them the same permission. I 
told him, ‘Hell, no.’” 

The Bridges followers have also been ac- 
tive among the Hawatian tuna fishermen. 
Local 150 of the ILWU is a small group con- 
sisting of 150 fishermen, but it plays an im- 
portant role insofar as they can get around 
to areas where others would ordinarily be 
viewed with suspicion. The Japanese also 
used fishermen for their espionage prior to 
Pearl Harbor. High Japanese naval officers, 
posing as fishermen, photographed naval in- 
stallations from every angle. Their work 
paid off on December 7, 1941. 

Currently Harry Bridges, and the Commu- 
nists, are attempting to organize an inde- 
pendent Hawaiian Islands Federation of 
Labor, which would include independent and 
A. F. of L. unions. 

Bridges has his tentacles reaching through- 
out the Pacific and the Caribbean. He has 
organized sugar workers in Cuba, longshore- 
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men in Panama. His agents are now in 
Alaska where there is a minute labor move- 
ment. Labor sources report that Germain 
Bulcke, an ILWU second vice president, was 
sent there to organize some 250 longshore- 
men. Buicke’s expenses were $1,000 a month, 
an inordinate sum. considering the number of 
longshoremen. But it is a small figure com- 
pared to the importance of having a Commu- 
nist machine in America’s nearest approach 
to Russia. A fifth column in Alaska would 
paralyze that Territory more readiiy in the 
event of war. Also operating in Alaska is 
Jeff Kiber, secretary-treasurer of the CIO 
Fishing and Allied Workers Union. Kiber is 
making inroads in the Alaskan fishing fleet. 

There are those who take a whistling-in- 
the-dark attitude toward Bridges’ threat to 
Hawaii, believing that in the event of war 
Hawaiian labor would be loyal to the United 
States. This is true, but a small group of 
disciplined fanatics, operating from within 
a labor organization, could throw out of gear 
the islands’ defense machinery when the zero 
hour comes. What happened at Bogota may 
very well be a portent of the next Pearl 
Harbor. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is 
nearly 5 o’clock. Apparently the Senate 
has concluded its work for the day. I 
now move that the Senate recess until 
tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 5€ minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 18, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 17 (legislative day of May 
10), 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Henry F. Grady, of California, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to India and Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Nepal, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compen- 
sation as the representative of the United 
States of America in the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East established 
by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations March 28, 1947. 

Ralph H. Ackerman, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Dominican 
Republic. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Samuel Hamilton Kaufman, of New York, 
to be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York, vice Hon. John 
Bright, deceased, 


UnrrTep STATES ATTORNEY 


Claude P. Stephens, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky. (Mr. Stephens is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired March 81, 1948.) 

COLLECTORS oF CUSTOMS 

A. Miles Pratt, of New Orleans, La., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 20, with headquarters at New Or- 
leans, La. (Reappointment.) 

Paul R. Leake, of Woodland, Calif., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif. (Reappointment.) 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
William L. Alison, Minter, Ala., in place of 
B. L. Youngblood, retired. 
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ALASKA 


Clarence S. Hollingsworth, College, Alaska, 
in place of C. E. Bunnell, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


William H. Lambert, Eureka, Calif., in 
place of N. A. MacMillan, resigned. 

William Howard O'Brien, Hollister, Calif., 
in place of E. F. O’Donnell, deceased. 

Howard T. Mitchell, Kenwood, Calif., in 
place of N. S. Wilson, resigned. 

Blanche I. Dunn, Los Alamitos, Calif., in 
place of L. R. Cloud, transferred. 

Margaret S. Cooper, McKittrick, Calif., in 
place of M. O. Quandt, resigned. 


COLORADO 


Dean S. Hainey, Ridgway, Colo., in place 
of G. C. Huffnagle, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Frank J. Barboni, North Haven, Conn., in 
place of C. W. Thompson, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
Loyd C. Olive, Bartow, Fla., in place of 
T. W. Gary, deceased. 


Alice S. Given, Windermere, Fla., in place 
of E. 8. Maddock, retired. 


ILLINOIS 
Harry A. Osman, Cypress, Ill., in place of 
M. E. Osman, resigned. 
Lester A. Binder, Hinckley, Ill., in place 
of H. J. Price, transferred. 


INDIANA 


Frank C. Kettring, South Bend, Ind., in 
place of B. J. McCaffery, resigned. 


IOWA 


James W. Klaus, Earlville, Iowa, in place 
of G. E. Faust, transferred. 


KANSAS 


Raiph W. Smullins, Burr Oak, Kans., in 
place of E. J. Callahan, resigned. 

Charles G. Persinger, Canton, Kans, in 
place of Ralph Ganson, resigned. 

Leslie A. Leochner, Ludell, Kans., in place 
of A. W. Howland, transferred. 

Patrick J. Jolly, Scammon, Kans., in place 
of D. P. McCormick, resigned. 


KENTUCKY 


Ernest C. Runyon, Belfry, Ky., in place of 
K. S. Keesee, removed. 


MARYLAND 


Ruby C. Williams, Prince Frederick, Md., 
in place of L. M. King, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


John E. Dooley, Linden, Mich., in place 
of J. E. Hogan, resigned. 
William P. Kerekes, Lowell, Mich., in place 
of F. J. Hosley, resigned. 
Lovatus A. Butler, Milan, Mich., in place 
of W. R. Mason, resigned. 
Robert M. Engemann, Rothbury, Mich., in 
place of Christina Meyers, deceased. 
Max P. Frederick, Sandusky, Mich., in 
plac. of Horace Parrish, resigned. 
Henry A. Gready, Walled Lake, Mich., in 
place of W. J. Wheeler, resigned. 
Frank M. Fortelka, Wellston, Mich., in 
place of Mae Dust, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 
Edward J. Bach, Lismore, Minn., in place 
of A. M. Ebert, declined. 
Elias B. Scofield, Newport, Minn., in place 
of Jeannette Schilling, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Josephine R. Brown, Bolton, Miss., in place 
of I. A. Lacey, resigned. 
Nola W. Long, Whitfield, Miss., in place 
of M. 8. Farish, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Paul R. Viles, Pineville, Mo., in place of 
L, D. Smith, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 


William J. Pricolo, Emerson, N. J., in place 
of F, E. Schmidt, deceased, 
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NEW MEXICO 


Donna A. Klepper, Jal, N. Mex., in place of 
H. A. Childers, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Claude A. Dry, Misenheimer, N. C., in place 
of M. C. Peeler, resigned. 


OHIO 


Edsel F. Rowland, Williamsfield, Ohio, in 
place of L. W. Spellman, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


William E. Powers, McCurtain, Okla., in 
place of Mike Craig, transferred. 
OREGON 
Ivan A. Blagg, Grass Valley, Oreg., in place 
of J. M. Hogue, resigned. 
Opal F. Maphet, Murphy, Oreg., in place of 
Connie Hanner, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. Albert Vail, Chester Springs, Pa., in place 
of K. H. Vail, deceased. 

Malcclm A. Young, Monroeton, Pa:, in 
place of E. J. Roof, resigned. 

Frank W. Thomas, Skytop, Pa., in place of 
Thornton Raney, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harry G. Cushman, Conway, S. C., in place 
of M. G. Andersen, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Arlie Farrington, Alba, Tex., in place of 
J. C. McKenzie, resigned. 

Guy Miller Mann, Malone, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Worley, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


George H. Sonafrank, Nokesville, Va., in 
place of D. E. Earhart, deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Northa Morrison, Mallory, W. Va., in place 
of W. H. Baker, resigned. 

Vincent A. Johnson, Man, W Va., in place 
of Dewey Ellis, removed. 


WISCONSIN 


Henry W. Seiler, Baileys Harbor, Wis., in 
place of E. R. Hanson, removed. 

James W. Johnson, Chaseburg, Wis., in 
place of Sam Johnson, deceased. 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE REGULAR AIR 
FORCE 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, who are scheduled for 
graduation on June 8, 1948, for appointment 
as second lieutenants in the Regular Army 
and Regular Air Force of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 506, Officer- 
Personnel Act of 1947. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 


REGULAR ARMY 


Howard Edward Adams 
Harry Thomas Adkins, Jr. 
Albert Feleciano Alfonso 
Reuben Livingston Anderson, Jr. 
Louis Leland Anthis 

David Wesley Armstrong 
Joel David Aron 

Neil Rice Ayer 

William Reid Bandeen 
James William Barnett, Jr. 
Hayden Julian Bayer 

Walter Beinke 

Daniel Randall Beirne 

John Bellinger Bellinger, Jr. 
Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr. 
Edward Hiltner Bertram, Jr. 
Eugene Stanton Bierer 
James Arthur - Blakeslee 
Raymond Urban Bloom 
Charles Arthur Borg, Jr. 
Keith Alden Boss 

Thomas Willard Bowen 
Walker Syer Bradshaw 
Joseph Key Bratton 

John William .Brennan 
Harry Augustine Buckley, Jr. 


William Claiborne Buckner 
William Curoe Burns 
William Edmund Byers 
William Burns Caldwell 
Edward Francis Callanan 
Francis Paul Cancelliere 
Jack Lee Capps 

Leslie Dillon Carter, Jr. 
Donald Albert Cerow 
Lewis Chandler 

John Howell Chitty, Jr. 
Lake George Churchill, Jr. 
Joseph Phillip Cimo 
Thomas Ryan Clark 

Carter Weldon Clarke, Jr. 
Sam Grady Cockerham 
Roger Frankland Conover 
William Loch Cook II 
Richmond James Cooper 
Thomas Bledsoe Cormack 
Charles Lanham Crouch 
Robert Hamilton Cushing 
Philip Stevens Day, Jr. 
Donald Edward Deehan 
James Webster Dingeman 
John Joseph Doody 
Joseph Pembroke Dorsey 
Mercer McConnico Doty 
kee Thomas Doyle 
Raymond Cameron Drury, Jr. 
John Spier Egbert 

Duane Lee Emerson 
Wallace Owens Enderle 
Robert Richard Finnegan 
Eugene Calvin Fleming, Jr. 
Ashby Minor Foote, Jr. 
Eugene Priest Forrester 
Charles Nelson French, Jr. 
James Clyde Fry, Jr. 
Pierce Horatio Gaver, Jr. 
Lowell Burke Genebach, Jr. 
Robert Elwood Graf 
Stephen Murray Griffith 
James Burnus Hall 

Robert Francis Hallahan 
John Duncan Hamilton 
Richard Stanley Harsh 
George William Hartnell 
Louis William Haskell, Jr. 
Jay Allan Hatch 

Thomas William Hazard, Jr. 
Jess Byrd Hendricks, Jr. 
Joseph Shindler Herbets 


Hugh French Thomason Hoffman, Jr. 


Sam Cromwell Holliday 
James Frank Hooker, Jr. 
Charles Samuel Horn 
Lawrence Vinton Hoyt 
Wallace Henley Hubbard 
John Bell Hughes, Jr. 
Douglas Theodore Huie 
Rufus Johnston Hyman 
Benedict Ralph Jacobellis 
James Lloyd Jones 

J. Wesley Jones, Jr. 

Louis Raymond Jones 
Rees Jones 

Thomas Tytherleigh Jones 
William Mason Kaula 

John Patrick Kean 

Jesse Tompkins Kelsey 
Joseph Mortimer Kiernan, Jr. 
Robert Lee Kirwan 

Edward Thomas Klett, Jr. 
Oscar Frederick Kochtitzky, Jr. 
Harvey Robinson Livesay, Jr. 
Norman Bertram Lovejoy 
James Edgar Macklin, Jr. 
David Saltonstall Mallett 
John Calvin Maple 

Walter Frank Marciniee 
Robert Wiley Marshall 
Frank Lee McClaflin 

Don Stuart McClelland 
James Gordon McCay 

John Joachim McCuen 
John Winn McEnery 
Charles Frederick McGee 
Donald Charles McGraw 
Houston Moore McMurray 
David William McNeely 


Garland Ray McSpadden 
Gerald William Medsger 
Walter Edwin Meinzen 
Joseph Henry Meyer 

Jack Rowland Miller 

John McKenna Milton 
Edwin Blakely Nelson 

John Martin Nelson 
Kenneth William Olson 
John Luke Osteen, Jr. 
Alfred Arthur Pabst 

Donald Flint Packard 
William Ashbrook Patch 
Edwin Dennis Patterson 
Ralph Winston Pearson 
Harrison Perry 

Hugh Wiston Perry 

Robert James Petersen 
Walter William Plummer, Jr. 
Kenneth Irving Pressman 
Saul Martin Resnick 

James Warren Richardson, Jr. 
Claron Atherton Robertson, Jr. 
Lem Frank Robinson, Jr. 
Norman Leander Robinson, Jr. 
Tenney Kutz Ross 

Edwin A. Rudd 

James Cornelius Ruddell, Jr. 
Kenneth Edward Ruddy 
William Thomas Ryan 
Arnold Melville Sargeant, Jr. 
William Francis Schless 
Walter Burns Schlotterbeck 
Carl Walter Schmidt 
Willard Warren Scott, Jr. 
Merle Gardner Sheffield 
Charles Harwood Shook 
William Alvin Shuster II 
Harwell Fitzhugh Smith, Jr. 
Donn Albert Starry 

Harry John Sternburg 
Charles Henry Sunder 
George Alvis Swearengen 
Edward Parry Sykes, Jr. 

J. Robert Taylor 

William Gwyn Thomas, Jr. 
Frederick Edwin Tibbetts III 
William Harrison Travis 
James Gates Tuthill 
Thomas Burdick Tyree 
Elmer Cornelius Vreeland, Jr. 
John Baker Wadsworth, Jr. 
John Garnett Waggener 
Fred Emerson Wagoner, Jr. 
James Frederick Walk 

Lyle Edward Walter 

Robert Marion Ward 
Thomas Allen Ware, Jr. 
Richard Lauren Warren 
John Elliott Watkins 
Kenneth Eugene Webber, Jr. 
Richard Glenn Weber 
Edward Ansel White 

Ennis Clement Whitehead, Jr. 
Robert Allison Whitfield 
Arthur Langley Whitley 
Philip McIlvaine Whitney, Jr. 
William Wallace Whitson 
Glenn Castle Wilhide, Jr. 
Walworth Forman Williams 
Andrew Benedict Witko 


REGULAR AIR FORCE 


James Rodgers Allen 
Andrew Broadus Anderson, Jr. 
Carl Andrew Anderson 
Russell Conwell Ball, Jr. 
Kenneth Hawthorne Barber 
Arthur deRohan Barondes 
Carey Bishop Barrineau 
Raymond Oscar Barton, Jr. 
Richard Parks Berry 

Waldo Emmerson Bertoni 
Harry Moody Bettis, Jr. 
Arnold Webb Braswell 
Jay Richard Brill 

John Joseph Buckley, Jr. 
Theodore Bruce Buechler 
William Claude Burrows 
Blaine Raymond Butler, Jr. 
Fred Isaac Chanatry 
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Charles Eads Coons 

John Francis Creed 
William J. Crosby 

Richard Dickson Cudahy 
Robert Carroll Davis 
Daniel De Foe 

Walter Albert della Chiesa 
John Francis Dent, Jr. 
Sims Gerald Dildy 
Benjamin Joseph Di Loreto 
William Pinkerton Dougherty 
Benjamin Wynn Eakins 
George Martin Edwards, Jr. 
John Arnold Edwards 
Clarence Couch Elebash 
David Draper Garrison 
Patteson Gilliam 

Harold Sherwood Gillogly 
Joseph Eugene Gorrell 
Warren Reed Graves 
William Comstock Hayden 
Wilho Richard Heikkinen 
Joseph William Huey 
Samuel Fuqua Hurt 

Floyd Allan Johnston 

Jay Silverman Josephs 
John Kastris, Jr. 

Donal Denis Kavanagh 
Alfred Henry Kerth, Jr. 
Donald Charles Kipfer 
Edward Anderton Kritzer 
George Adelbert La Pointe 
George Newton Leitner 
Vincent Paul Lewando 
Louis LoConte, Jr. 

W. Grim Locke 

Denman Murray Long 
William Henry Lynch 
William Meredith Lyon 
Gaylord MacCartney 
William James Madden 
Nasor John Mansour, Jr. 
Robert Couth Mathis 
William Thornton McGinness 


Francis William McInerney, Jr. 
James Clifford McManaway, Jr. 


Richard Lee Miner 

Otis Corcoran Moore 
Rhonel Earl Morgan 
William Donald Mounger 
James Allen Muehlenweg 
Morton Claire Mumma III 
William Charles Ocker 
William Thomas O’Connell, Jr. 
Robert Edwin Pater 

Jack Francis Peppers 
Thomas Albert Phillips, Jr. 
John Charles Pickering 
Robert Murray Pomeroy 
Jacob Bernard Pompan 
Philip Steven Porter 
Alton Harold Quanbeck 
Donald Hood Reynolds 
Evan William Rosencrans 
George Warren Rutter 
James Gage Sandman 
Rodman Saville 

Louis Wellington Schalk 
Irving Bernard Schoenberg 
Edward Leigh Scott 
Richard James Seguin 
Ivan Morange Selig 

James Cole Shively, Jr. 
Richard Ingram Skinner 
Charles Peter Skouras, Jr. 
William Young Smith 
Arthur Snyder, Jr. 
Richard Neil Stein 

Henry Barthold Stelling, Jr. 
Donald Brunhoff Swenholt 
Michael Joseph Tashjian 
Stanley Edward Thevenet 
George Selby Thomas 
Robert Armes Van Arsdall 
James Alward Van Fleet, Jr. 
Walton Vernon Waller 
Paul Elwood Weaver 
Samuel White, Jr. 

Francis Marion Williams 
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Odell Wynne Williamson, Jr. 
John Kesson Withers 
Charles Anderson Wurster 
Stewart Young 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps from the 4th day of June 1948: 


Hugh D. Adair, Jr. Ben A. Moore, Jr. 
Richard T. F. Ambrogi Richard C. Morrow 
George T. Balzer Merrill L. Norton 
Robert R. Carson Keith O’Keefe 
Leamon R. Cooke Orlo C. Paciulli, Jr. 
Robert R. Dickey III John M. Perkins - 
Lucius V. diLorenzo Robert D. Reem 
Edward F. Duncan Jack W. Robbins 
Richard N. Hall 2d Edwin M. Rudzis 
Henry C. Hamilton, Roy K. Russell 

Jr. Richard D. Schneider 
Dean B. Hansen Robert N. Smith 
Lee R. Howard James W. Strother 
Charles J. Kelly Robert G. Tobin, Jr. 
Floyd M. McCurdy, Jr. 


The following-named (civilian college grad- 
uates) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy: 
Roger C. Bliss 
Leonard E. Brock 
Robert T. Broili 
Ramon L. Burke 
LeRoy T. Carter 
Homer Fults Robert G. Whitman 
Andrew Khourie Fred I. Woodworth, Jr. 


Joseph G. Power (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Chaplain Corps of the Navy. 


The following-named (civilian college grad- 
uates) to be ensigns in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy: 


Herbert L. Baker Howard D. Graessle II 
Philip S. Birnbaum, Jr.Wayne C. Hall, Jr. 
Charles Bultzo Jerry D. Harshman 
Jchn L. Dixon Theodore R. Howell 
Albert H. Gallaher Jack H. McDonald 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Frances J. Bombriant Virginia R. Mussen 
Ruth L. Brenner Cecile R. Normandin 
Eleanor M. Budinsky Mary E. H. O’Brien 
Frances 8S. Czegely Kathleen J. O’Kane 
Helen Daroska Jean B. Pieczarka 
Barbara Ellis Marie L. Rios 
Norma J. Geho Dorothy L. Rowe 
Ruth L. Grass Margaret Russell 
Julie E. Kell Sara A. Sims 
Helen A. Kenyon Edith A. Smith 
Elise M. Lovely Mary R. Thames 
Elizabeth M. Mc- Evelyn M. Vejvoda 
Laughlin Gloria J. Vesper 


IN THE MARINE CorPs 


The below-named midshipmen to be sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 
Lewis H. Cameron John E. Rudder 
Elisha G. Cloud Nicholas M. Trapnell, 
William G. Crocker Jr. 

Loren T. Erickson William F. Trisler 
Mack R. McClure James R. Young 
Sherman L. Prosser 


The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 

Simon I. Degulis, a citizen of New York. 

Joseph P. B. Franklin, a citizen of New 
Jersey. 

James R. Gallman, Jr., a citizen of Texas. 

Philip J. Garm, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Jack E. Harlan, a citizen of California. 

James E. Harrell, a citizen of Texas. 

Francis R. Hittinger, Jr., a citizen of Vir- 
ginia. 

Floyd G. Hudson, a citizen of Virginia. 

Arthur R. Mansfield, Jr., a citizen of the 
District of Columbia. 

Edwin A. Pollock, Jr., a citizen of Virginia. 

Jack L. Selk, a citizen of California. 


William J. McMordie 
James R. Martin 
Roy D. Monnie 

Dean O. Powell 

Ben R. Schmidt 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 17, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, may the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our 
hearts be acceptable in Thy sight, O 
Lord, our Strength and our Redeemer. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


By unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of Friday, May 14, 1948, was 
dispensed with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ALLEN of Cali- 
fornia, from May 17 to May 21, 1948. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 502, the Chair declares the 
House to be in recess for the purpose of 
holding memorial services as arranged by 
the Committee on Memorials. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess, 
to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
May 17, 1948 


Prelude, sacred selections (11:30 to 12) --.. 
United States Navy Orchestra 
Presiding officer The Speaker 
Hon. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
The Chaplain 
Dr. James Shera Montgomery 
Solo: Lead, Kindly Light (Dykes) 
Hon. J. PERCY PRIEST, Representative 
from the State of Tennessee 
At the piano.... Musician John Wigent 
Scripture reading and prayer.. The Chaplain 
Roll of deceased Members. 
of the House of Representatives 
Devotional silence. 
Address... Hon. EVERETT DIRKSEN, Representa- 
tive from the State of Illinois 
Solo: Going Down the Valley (Fillmore) ..- 
Hon. Harve Trssott, Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania 
At the piano_... Musician John Wigent 
Address.... Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, Representa- 
tive from the State of Indiana 
Musician Frank Scimonelli 
The Chaplain 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


The SPEAKER presided. 
INVOCATION 


The CHAPLAIN. Lord, Thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever Thou hast formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, Thou art God. For a thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night. So teach us to number our days, 
that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. And let the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us. Amen. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.:BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, we have 
again been saddened since the printing 
of the program for the memorial exer- 
cises today by the passing of our distin- 
guished colleague in the other Chamber, 
the Honorable JoHN OvERTON, of Lou- 


Invocation 
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isiana. As you know, the flags are still 
at half-mast in his memory. 

In deference to the wishes of the mem- 
bers of his family, the paying of tribute 
to him is being deferred until this occa- 
sion a year hence, when it is hoped they 
can be with us. 

VOCAL SOLO 


Hon. J. PERCY PRIEST, accompanied 
by Musician John Wigent, sang Lead, 
Kindly Light. 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 

The CHAPLAIN: 


Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And, falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

Let not your heart be troubled: ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me. 

In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for 
you. 

And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and receive you 
unto Myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: 

And yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 
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Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is, and tomor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith? 

Eternal God, our Father, Thou who 
art ever present to guide and to com- 
fort, increase the faith and hopes which 
we feel in the temples of our souls. By 
these tokens grant that at the last we 
may merit the “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” We thank Thee for 
the voice that comes across the cen- 
turies to the hearts of all in sorrow: “Be 
of good cheer.” Be Thou the bread of 
life for our hunger and the water of life 
for our thirst. Thy servants whom we 
remember today rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them. The 
souls of the righteous are in the hands 
of God. In the sight of the unwise 
they seemed to die, but they are at peace. 
Vouchsafe unto us the peace and rest 
which flow from Thy holy presence. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, 
in earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors. 

And lead us not into temy:ation, but 
deliver us from evil: for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
forever. 


Amen. 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to read a fitting me- 
morial entitled “The Other Unknown 
Soldier” by Stanley Kimmel. 

THE OTHER UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
(By Stanley Kimmel) 


Move over, Buddy— 

Yeah, it’s me, the other unknown soldier. 

You didn’t think I’d get here, did you? 

But I made it. 

Yeah, it took a long time, 

But I made it. 

Say, Buddy, how is it out here, 

Out here in Arlington? 

Yeah, I been here before, 

But not like this. 

I was a kid, 

My folks brought me to see you. 

It was summer, 

June, I think; 

There was trees and flowers, 

And a clear sky— 

Just like today, Buddy. 

We'd come to Washington, 

From a small town out West, 

To see the sights; 

My folks never travel’d much, 

Too poor— 

Guess it was the only trip 

They ever took. 

But me! I'm like you, Buddy, 

I been places! Seen things! 

I was at Kasserine Pass, Sicily, Anzio, Cas- 
sino, 

Then Normandy beach head, the Battle of the 
Hedgerows, and St. Lo, 

Yeah, and the Battle of the Bulge, and the 
Ardennes. 

I was at Owen Stanley Mountains, too, 

Then Buna, Attu, the Solomons, and Saipan, 

Yeah, and Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Leyte, Luzon— 

Sure—I'll skip it— 

Didn’t mean to disturb you, 

Talkin’ like this, 

* = * 
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Listen! Them’s footsteps, ain’t they? 
Some other folks bringin’ their kid to see us. 
Hope we never have to make room for him. 
Sure—I’ll skip it— 

Didn’t mean to disturb you— 

Ain’t crowdin’ you, am I, Buddy? 


ROLL OF DECEASZD MEMBERS 


Mr. Alney E. Chaffee, reading clerk of 
the House of Representatives, read the 
following roll: 


SENATOR 


THEODORE GILMORE BILBO, a Senator from 
the State of Mississippi: Born October 13, 
1877; teacher; farmer; lawyer; attended Pea- 
body College at Nashville, Tenn., Vanderbilt 
University, and the University of Michigan; 
member of the State senate, 1908-12; Lieu- 
tenant Governor, 1912-16; Governor, 1916-20 
and 1928-32; elected to the United States 
Senate in 1934, 1940, and 1946; died August 
21, 1947. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


FRED BRADLEY, Eleventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan: Born April 12, 1898; law- 
yer, businessman, legislator; elected to the 
Sixty-sixth and four succeeding Congresses; 
died May 24, 1947. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON MANSFIELD, Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Texas: Born February 
9, 1861; farmer, lawyer, editor; organized and 
served as second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
and captain in the National Guard of Texas, 
1886; prosecuting attorney, mayor, Eagle 
Lake, Tex., 1888-89; prosecuting attorney, 
Colorado County, 1892-96; ex officio county 
superintendent of schools, 1896-1900; judge, 
Colorado County, 1896-1916; elected to the 
Sixty-fifth and 15 succeeding Congresses; 
died July 12, 1947. 

CHARLES L. GirrorD, Ninth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts: Born March 15, 
1871; teacher, realtor, agriculturalist; mem- 
ber State house of representatives, 1912-13; 
State senator, 1914-19; elected to the Seven- 
tieth and 10 succeeding Congresses; died Au- 
gust 23, 1947. 

RAYMOND SMILEY SPRINGER, Tenth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana: Born April 26, 
1882; lawyer, judge; attended Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., and Butler University; 
graduated from the Indiana Law School in 
1904; attorney Fayette County, 1908-14; 
judge of the thirty-seventh judicial circuit of 
Indiana, 1916-22; captain of infantry in First 
World War, 1918; lieutenant colonel, Officers 
Reserve Corps; elected to the Seventy-sixth 
and four succeeding Congresses; died August 
28, 1947. 

Patrick HENRY DREWPY, Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Virginia: Born May 24, 
1875; lawyer, banker; attended McCabe's Uni- 
versity School, Randolph-Macon College, and 
the University of Virginia; member of the 
State senate, 1912-20; delegate to the Demo- 
cratic State conventions, 1912, 1916, 1920, and 
1924; delegate to-the Democratic National 
Convention, 1916; chairman of the Economy 
and Efficiency Commission of Virginia, 1916- 
18; chairman of the State advisory board, 
1919; member of the Democratic National 
Congressional Committee, 1923-47, and 
chairman, 1935-47; ranking member, Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ranking minority 
member, Committee on Armed Services; 
elected to the Sixty-sixth and 14 succeeding 
Congresses; died December 21, 1947. 

JOHN MARSHALL ROBSION, Ninth Cong¢es- 
sional District of Kentucky: Born January 2, 
1875; teacher, lawyer, banker; attended Na- 
tional Northern University, Ada, Ohio, and 
Holbrook College, Knoxville, Tenn.; gradu- 
ated from the National Normal University, 
Lebanon, Ohio, and Centre College, Danville, 
Ky.; delegate to the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, 1916; elected to the 
Sixty-sixth and five succeeding Congresses; 
Member of the United States Senate, under 
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appointment, from January 9, 1930, to No- 
vember 30, 1930; again elected to the Seven- 
ty-fourth and six succeeding Congresses; died 
February 17, 1948. 

ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, Tenth Congressional 
District of Missouri: Born December 31, 1880; 
lawyer; attended Mayfield-Smith Academy at 
Marble Hill; graduated from State College at 
Cape Girardeau, 1904, and from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1911; served in the United 
States Army as a private during the First 
World War; member board of regents, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., since 1933; 
elected to the Seventy-fourth and five suc- 
ceeding Congresses; died April 7, 1948. 


Mrs. NORTON, a Representative from 
the State of New Jersey, standing in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum, and aided 
by Edward H. Funston III, a page of the 
House of Representatives, placed a me- 
morial rose in a vase as the name of 
each deceased Member was read by the 
Clerk. 

DEVOTIONAL SILENCE 


There followed a period of devotional 
silence, during which the Members 
stood. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKSEN]. 

ADDRESS OF HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
very peculiarly our own day. It is our 
day for personal communion with those 
who but a short while before were with 
us in the confraternity of public service. 

This is the day on which we pay 
gracious testimony and loving tribute to 
those who are now gathered in the de- 
mocracy of death and who were with 
us a short while ago. If they could come 
into the doors of the Chamber this day 
with what warmth and affection we 
would greet them. 

There would be Senator BrLBo and Frep 
BraDLEY, Judge MANSFIELD and CHARLIE 
GIFFORD, Ray SPRINGER and Pat DREwWRY, 
Uncle JoHn Rosson and Orv ZIMMER- 
MAN, whom we more affectionately 
called Zim. Somehow there is a strange 
selectivity in the democracy of transition 
for no two of those who have departed 
from us come from the same State. If 
I were to characterize each by a single 
word I would say of Senator BILso that 
he was a man of deep and abiding con- 
viction; of JoHN OvEerRTON I would say 
that in his great heart was a rich and 
complete devotion; of Frep BrapLey I 
would say there was determination and 
moral robustness; of Judge MANSFIELD 
I would say that there was about him a 
spiritual grace which radiated like a 
strange and lifting aura in all the years 
that I knew him; of CHARLIE Girrorp I 
would say that in his capacious heart 
was a love so great that it matched the 
waves of the Atlantic which beat upon 
the shores of his native Cape Cod. In 
the heart and in the manner of Ray 
SPRINGER was meekness and humility 
that shone as an iridescent light. Pat 
DrEwry was a living exemplification of 
Browning’s fascinating lines devoted to 
sweetness and light. Of Orv ZIMMER- 
MAN it could be said that in his heart 
was an exuberant hope for this country 
and his fellow men which was lustrous 
like June sunshine. Of Uncle JoHN 
Rossion, I could always detect a funda- 
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mental faith as rugged and redoubtable 
as the hills of his native Kentucky. 

And so in this intensely personal com- 
munion today we shall live with them 
intimately again and take thought and 
inspiration from their divine personali- 
ties that will continue to linger long in 
this Chamber. 

While the spirit of remembrance and 
the mood of memory is upon us, I think 
today of a very simple and entrancing 
story in the Scripture. It is the story 
of an obscure and nameless woman who 
brought an alabaster box of precious 
ointment with which to annoint the 
Master. To me it is so simple, so com- 
pelling, and so appropriate for this oc- 
casion. 

I am sure you will remember that the 
Man of Galilee was going to go to the 
home of Simon the leper in the village of 
Bethany for a visit and for a meal. How 
strange that seems to us. Who among 
us would think of going to the house of. a 
leper to dine and to visit? But Jesus did 
so and, as I said, Simon the leper lived in 
Bethany. 

It was my privilege to visit the village 
of Bethany in 1945. What a memorable 
and historic place it really is. You will 
recall that Lazarus lived there together 
with his sisters Mary and Martha. It 
was on the roadway which leads from 
Bethany that Martha encountered the 
Master and from a heavy heart and a dis- 
concert of spirit complained of the fact 
that Mary had not madc the household 
ready for the coming of the Galilean. 
And after He had listened patiently to 
her He said so humbly, “But one thing 
is needful.” And that, of course, was the 
need of the spirit. It was in this selfsame 
village then of Bethany where Simon 
lived, and while he and the Master were 
at meat, as the Scripture records, there 
came this unbidden guest. It was a 
woman. The only characterization we 
have of her is that she was a sinner. We 
know little else about her. 

Was she tall and stately or was she, 
perhaps, short statured and robust? We 
do not know, for the Gospels are silent 
on this. Did she wear fashionable rai- 
ment or was she dressed in ordinary 
clothing? This we do not know. Did 
she have dark, lustrous hair and black 
snapping eyes? Or did she have golden 
hair which caught the sunshine of the 
desert? Did she have blue sparkling 
eyes like those colorful little flowers that 
grow in profusion on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho? Was her voice harsh 
or was it soft and melodious? All this 
we do not know. The record says she 
was a sinner. 

And how simply she came to where 
the Master was visiting with the leper. 
There were no press conferences, no 
press releases, no society column, no 
eloquent speeches. The record simply 
says that she came. 

How simple it allis. It is so much like 
the approach in the story of the Good 


Samaritan who found a man wounded 


and groaning by the roadside and when 
the Good Samaritan heard his cry of 
distress the Scripture says “He came 
where he was.” It was so simple and so 
forthright. The coming of the nameless 
woman to the Master was equally simple. 
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She brought with her an alabaster 
box of precious ointment. She stood be- 
hind the Man of Galilee, who was 
doubtless sitting or kneeling at His re- 
past. It was the posture of humility. 
She washed His feet with her tears. She 
dried them with her tresses and then 
from the alabaster box she took the 
precious ointment of spikenard and an- 
nointed Him. I presume we would call 
it perfume. 

There was no conversation. There 
was no record. There were no remarks 
to be examined. We have only the rec- 
ord of this simple and humble ministra- 
tion. 

The disciples were there. 
says they were indignant. I can weil 
imagine that scene. I can particularly 
imagine Peter, who must have been there, 
frowning. He was such a sturdy and 
forthright soul and so practical. The 
anointing of the Master with precious 
perfume offended the practical sense of 
the disciples. Quickly they translated 
it into an equation of their own. This 
ointment might well bring 300 pence 
and the money could be used for alms 
and for charity. 

That argument has such a familiar 
ring today. How often have Members 
of this body been chided, especially dur- 
ing wartime, for going abroad to inspect 
the progresses of our arms and to ob- 
serve conditions the better to discharge 
their responsibilities. How often we were 
confronted with the argument that the 
gasoline and the expenses involved might 
have been put to better and more useful 
purpose. It was the very kind of an 
argument that the disciples used long 
ago as they saw the ministrations of this 
humble woman. 

The Master must have listened ear- 
nestly to the argument and to the con- 
versation and then, with simplicity and 
logic which is like majesty itself, He sud- 
denly said, “Why trouble ye this woman. 
She hath wrought a good work upon 
me.” 

How simple, how compelling, how per- 
suasive that was. He simply said, “She 
hath wrought a good work upon me.” A 
little later He then said the things that 
have such rich appeal on this memorial 
occasion. Very simply did He say that 
what she had done would be told as a 
memorial unto her wherever the gospel 
might be preached. 

How simple and compelling is this story 
because it is the unadorned story of a 
kindly deed, a very humble service; and 
there is the promise that it would be a 
memorial and would reecho down the 
corridors of time until the end of earth 
as a memorial to an obscure unnamed 
woman. 

As I think of our departed colleagues 
today who are gathered in the endless 
land of dreamless sleep, they, too, 
brought to their task here an alabaster 
box of precious ointment consisting of 
their talent, their love, their affection 
and devotion, and their abiding desire to 
serve their people, their colleagues, and 
their country. 

They brought with them the perfume 
of humble service and these are the serv- 
ices that-will live to adorn and to enshrine 
their memories, 
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The speeches which we make so quick- 
ly, die upon the vesper breeze. The votes 
on which we and they are recorded will 
soon be forgotten. It is the human, the 
humane and kindly little services which 
are unherald, unsung, and unacclaimed 
which will be so long remembered on the 
tablets of the mind and the heart. 

There is an amazing immortality about 
a kindly service, a good deed, a humble 
ministration. In all parts of the land 
there will be people who will long remem- 
ber them for these little things which 
may seem unimportant to us in the 
hurly-burly of a controversial atmos- 
phere. 

How many veterans they must have 
helped not only in the recent conflict but 
in World War I in securing expeditious 
hospitalization. For this there are no 
headlines. How many refugees in the 
old countries and the kinfolks of those 
refugees in this country they must have 
helped in securing visas that they might 
be lifted from the tyrannies of the Old 
World. For this there is no acclaim. 
How many aged and indigent persons 
back home they must have helped and 
to whom they provided comfort in en- 
deavoring to secure more adequate pen- 
sions and assistance. The song of un- 
uttered joy for this will be written on 
gracious human hearts. How many 
snarls they must have untangled where 
folks back home were having difficulty 
with railroad retirement pensions and 
social-security benefits. How many 
fathers and mothers they must have 
helped in finding the last resting place of 
some son enshrined in glory on some far- 
off battlefield. How many fathers and 
mothers, wives and sweethearts they 
must have aided in locating kin some- 
where abroad in this huge world. How 
many businessmen they must have helped 
in finding their way through the laby- 
rinth of a bewildering government. All 
these and a thousand more are the hum- 
ble services which marked each day of 
their service in this body. And because 
these were the human and humane things 
they appeal to the heart and will be jong 
remembered. The letters which they 
have written over the years by the hun- 
dreds to bring comfort and reassurance 
to humble people back home will be 
passed from hand to hand long after they 
had departed. These will bring strange 
luster to the countenance of people as 
they show these letters and say, “I got a 
letter from my Congressman.” Yes, these 
are the things that will live long and be 
enshrined upon the pulsing tablets of 
love and memory. 

Let us go back for a moment to what 
the Master said to the disciples when 
they showed their indignation of the 
ministrations of this unnamed woman 
sinner. He said simply “She hath 
wrought a good work upon Me.” It was 
objective. It was somebody to some- 
body. It is the important thing in this 
compelling story. It is the mark of real 
service. 

Their services were so intensely ob- 
jective because they were rendered to 
people, to us, to country, to humble folks 
who looked upon them as their liaison 
agents with the Government. 


_. monplace. 
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As I think of this quality of objectiv- 
ity a number of favorite examples come 
to mind. 

One of my favorite characters, who 
was rather contemporary because he 
passed on only 30 years ago, was Maj. 
Gen. William Crawford Gorgas of the 
United States Army. He was one of 
that little group who back in the days 
when the construction of the Panama 
Canal was in progress was persuaded 
that the Canal could not be built unless 
yellow fever and malaria were first con- 
quered. So insistent was he in his view- 
point that it offended the construction 
superintendent on the Canal and he in- 
sisted on the dismissal of Gorgas. The 
letter of dismissal was already on the 
desk of the President of the United 
States but wiser counsels prevailed and 
it was never consummated. William 
Crawford Gorgas continued to serve un- 
til the malarial-bearing mosquito and 
yellow fever had been conquered. How 
litthe we hear about it. How little ac- 
claim he really received, and yet it was 
this humble service which had so much 
to do with the completion of a Federal 
project for the linking of two great 
oceans. 

The services of General Gorgas did not 
stop here. He served the people of Peru 
and other South American countries in 
conquering plagues and increasing lon- 
gevity. Even as age was coming upon 
him he went to The Rand in far-off Africa 
to subdue the influenza germ. It is no 
wonder that when he died in London in 
1919 a vast concourse of people lined the 
streets on the occasion of the memorial 
parade in his honor and when the rider- 
less white horse went by they bowed in 
reverence and respect to the memory of 
a truly noble man whose nobility con- 
sisted of humble service for the welfare 
of all mankind. 

Some years ago I saw a six-line squib 
in one of the Washington newspapers 
announcing the death of Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger. Perhaps it meant little to 
many people, but it meant a great deal 
to me, because I had followed the career 
of this seemingly obscure man, who was 
a member of the staff of the United 
States Public Health Service. It was he 
who was assigned to explore and find the 
remedy for that dreaded disease known 
as pellagra, which had invaded the 
Southland and not only had taken a 
great toll of life but enervated and de- 
vitalized thousands of people so that 
they could not carry on their normal pur- 
suits. It was to this problem that Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger addressed himself. 
The record of his service is thrilling and 
dramatic even though it appears so com- 
He visited hospitals and 
asylums, orphanages and prison schools, 
and groups in his relentless pursuit of 
this awful disease. He imperiled his own 
life freely and willingly in order to find 
the cause. 

The record shows him in a pullman 
car at Spartanburg, S. C., consuming 
capsules made from the offal of persons 
in the last stages of pellagra. He made 
capsules of the scales which came from 
their gaunt and haggard bodies to test 
the effect upon himself. At long last he 
found the cause. It was a vitamin de- 
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ficiency, and from this a remedy was 
soon prescribed. There were no head- 
lines for Joseph Goldberger, no gilded 
books were written about him. There 
were no demonstrations to acclaim him. 
His was the humble service of the com- 
monplace, but gratitude for that service 
will ring down the vistas of time and 
come as a song of joy from the hearts 
of the afflicted. He received but six lines 
in the current press when the soul took 
flight. 

I think also of the humble service 
rendered by a New Hampshire soldier 
during the Civil War whose name is un- 
known to me. Evidently he must have 
enjoyed a furlough and when he re- 
turned to the hills of his native New 
Hampshire he had time to fashion his 
own tombstone, possibly because of a 
premonition of death. On one side of 
that stone were carved the essential vital 
statistics and on the other side this self- 
written epitaph, “This side of my tomb- 
stone I dedicate to freedom and union. 
May they survive and endure forever.” 
Here was a man rendering humble serv- 
ice to this country in an hour of crisis 
and it will be remembered into the 
eternity. 

Yes; there was objectivity about their 
service here and it so well illustrates 
that simple but compelling sentiment 
which the Master uttered when He said, 
“She hath wrought a good work upon 
Me. 

They have wrought a good work upon 
us, upon their kinsmen and their con- 
stituency, upon their country and the 
world. They -have wrought a good work 
and it will be remembered. 

The intimate and personal character 
of this memorial service today is pos- 
sible because it is the remembrance of 
the living to those who are now gone. 
It would fail in its purpose if it did not 
quicken our spirits. It must enrich us 
and do something for our own perspec- 
tive, our behavior, and our viewpoint. 
What then shall we draw from it all as 
we stand on the very shadow of their 
lingering spirits and enjoy the com- 
munion of memorial fellowship with 
them? 

Is it not possible that we too—all of 
us—have come here with our alabaster 
box of precious ointment consisting of 
the talents with which we have been en- 
dowed, the love which we bear for our 
fellowmen, the interest which we have 
in world welfare and the devotion which 
we entertain for this our blessed country 
to be used for the enhancement and 
progress of our country and the restora- 
tion of peace of mind and tranquillity of 
soul to a restive and tumultuous world. 

This perfume of talent we can use if 
we will to soften the asperities and the 
severities of life, to modify the hates with 
which we are often confronted and to so 
soften our own conduct that it will be as 
a great spiritual wave and moral force 
for the Nation and for the world. As we 
use it lavishly and diligently we cannot 
help but spill the precious and fragrant 
perfume of our own talents upon our col- 
leagues and upon everyone with whom 
we come in contact. 

Surpose that for a single month we 
made a diligent effort to make certain 
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that in our disagreement we would never 
be captious; that in our differences on 
principle we would never show petu- 
lance; that in resolutely following our 
own abiding convictions on matters of 
fundamental policy they would never be 
tainted by acrimony. Suppose we made 
a diligent effort to exemplify the humility 
and meekness and forbearance which 
marked their service, what a great moral 
force it would become in softening the 
dissidences of life and clarifying funda- 
mental viewpoints. All this would re- 
dound so richly to the welfare of the 
world and of our own country. 

When all is said and done, my friends, 
the problems, the questions, and the 
challenges with which we are confronted 
from day to day and year to year can 
scarcely be met by the lawbook and the 
statute book. So little of what we might 
formally inscribe upon the legislative 
parchments will actually meet the chal- 
lenges of this turbulent era because the 
problems come from the spirit and the 
crisis is essentially moral. 

You will agree that on so many hands 
one finds defeatism, but can we reduce 
anything to the common denominator of 
words and language that will meet it. 
How shall we best solve the group an- 
tagonisms which are, after all, a matter 
of heart and soul? How shall we best 
meet the moral fatigue which one finds 
in many places and which is the pardon- 
able and inevitable result of a conflict 
which tugged at the whole human fabric 
of the world? How shall we meet the 
frustrations which are also one of the 
bitter inheritances of conflict? The 


prophet Haggai in the Old Testament 
summed it up in a single phrase when he 
wrote on the parchments of the Scripture 
long ago, “Ye looked for much, and, lo, 


it came to little.” It is the best defini- 
tion of the frustrated spirit I have ever 
encountered in the literature of man- 
kind. 

But frustration and defeatism and 
moral fatigue and social cleavages and 
group antagonisms must all be met if we 
are to achieve that unity of purpose and 
action so indispensable to the progress 
of our country and of the world. 

I humbly doubt that the answer—the 
real answer—can be found in legislative 
words. We must reach into the citadel 
of the spirit to find the solutions and we 
have access to the citadel only in pro- 
portion as the heart and the soul finds 
solid moral ground. In proportion as 
we can bring this approach to our prob- 
lems we shall again find sweetness and 
serenity in our national life which will 
carry us to levels never attained before 
in any time or generation. This we can 
find in our sweet and personal com- 
munion with their happy memories to- 
day. Let me add one more thing to this 
simple testimony of remembrance. In 
the Old Testament is the story of Ezekiel 
released from captivity who was com- 
manded by the Lord to look upon the 
Valley of Dried Bones. From an anxious 
heart he asked the Lord whether they 
could live again. He was bidden to 
command, and soon with a great clatter- 
ing roar these bones assémbled into 
skeletons. He asked whether they could 
be clothed with flesh and was bidden to 
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command and, lo, they were clothed with 
flesh. He asked whether they could live 
again and was told to command the four 
winds to breathe into this great lifeless 
host the very breath of life, and, behold, 
it stood there as a living army. 

One of the old versions, as I remember, 
then carries this simple admonition from 
the Lord. To Ezekiel He said that those 
in the Valley of Dried Bones were like an 
ancient people and that they were lost 
and dead and without hope. Then he 
said He would make them a people once 
more. 

He did not say that He would make 
them two people or a divided people or 
a cloven people or a turbulent people. 
He said he would make them a people 
united in spirit and in effort. 

As I survey the contemporary scene, is 
there anything so important as a res- 
toration of common purpose, of domes- 
tic tranquillity, and of happy labor in 
the cause of an ideal which we call the 
American dream? 

And so, my friends, in this blessed com- 
munion with our own let me say in the 
language of Peter, let us strive for this 
great goal for which mankind yearns 
“until we find the day star rising in our 
hearts.” That is the day star of hope 
and promise for a new glory and a new 
greatness for ourselves and for the whole 
world. And so in sweet remembrance we 
lay upon their divine lingering personal- 
ities the memorial laurel of the living to 
the dead. 

SOLO 

Hon, HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Musician John Wigent, sang Going 
Down the Valley. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. 
Mappen]. 

Hon. RAY J. MADDEN, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Indiana, delivered 
the following address: 

ADDRESS BY HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last year divine providence visited 
the Congress and called seven of our 
Members to their final home. Today we 
raise our thoughts in reverent memory 
to those who were selected and answered 
the call of their Maker. They have giv- 
en the last full measure of their devo- 
tion that we may continue to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty and peace. They 
served their country in this Chamber 
and they have carried on the good fight 
for justice under law in our beloved land. 

It is natura] that in such an hour as 
this when we commemorate our depart- 
ed fellow Members, that we look upon 
the work which they were doing when 
interrupted by the angel of death. The 
result of their labors is a precious heri- 
tage handed on to us. The work of mak- 
ing a nation’s laws is a supremely heavy 
responsibility that taxes human re- 
sources and strength to the fullest. Our 
absent colleagues understood this well. 
Were it not so, some of them would still 
be with us today. The arduous and dev- 
astating burdens of congressional war 
work cost an unprecedented toll of our 
Members during this most critical period 
in our Nation’s history. These Members 
were war casualties the same as were 
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the boys in uniform who fell on the bat- 
tlefield, in the air, and on the seas. But 
they were willing to make the sacrifice of 
their time and strength because they 
understood the sacred import of their 
legislative work. 

To forge the legislation of a people is 
in a sense a participation in the divine 
plan of the Almighty, who rules both men 
and nations. Just laws are fashioned 
by men, duly elected by their people, but 
those laws have their source and power 
in God and we legislators are but His 
instruments. Great then must be our 
sense of duty to the Omnipotent Law- 
giver and close must be our cooperation 
with Him in making laws that are in per- 
fect agreement with the norm of right 
reason and of moral equity and justice. 
Today we feel confident that the Su- 
preme Legislator has written a blessed 
finis to the work of those whom we honor 
at these exercises. During their years 
of service in this House they cooperated 
well with Him in legislating for the best 
interests of His children, the citizens of 
this Republic. 

There is no test of a man’s ability in 
any department of public life more se- 
vere than service in the National House 
of Representatives; there is no place 
where so little deference is paid to repu- 
tation previously acquired, or to eminence 
won outside; no place where so little 
consideration is shown for the feelings or 
the failures of beginners. What a man 
gains in this Chamber he gains by sheer 
force of his own character, and if he 
loses and falls back he must expect no 
mercy, and will receive no sympathy. It 
is a field in which the survival of the 
strongest is the recognized rule, and 
where no pretense can deceive and no 
glamour can mislead. Here the real 
man is discovered, his worth is impar- 
tially weighed, his rank is irreversibly 
decreed. On this day of retrospect and 
reflection, we can say that our absent 
brothers stood this test with grandeur. 
They survived criticism and nobly car- 
ried the rewards of success and praise. 
They took to heart the eternal truths of 
liberty, obeyed them as the commands 
of Providence, and accepted the human 
race as the judge of their fidelity. 

Ordinarily we think of Benjamin 
Franklin as basking in the constant ad- 
miration of his countrymen. The fact 
is that he withstood enough vituperation 
to reduce many a modern legislator to 
quivering panic. It was charged that he 
not only approved the Stamp Act, but 
framed it; there was talk of setting fire to 
his house. He saw his oldest friends 
turn against him; he was scorned in Eng- 
land and distrusted at home—until, just 
as suddenly he was acclaimed a hero. In 
1772 Franklin wrote a letter to his old 
friend Joseph Galloway, with whom he 
had shared a resounding political defeat 
a few years before. 

The letter read: 

We must not in the course of public life 
expect immediate approbation and imme- 
diate grateful acknowledgement of our serv- 
ices. But let us persevere through abuse 
and even injury. The internal satisfaction 
of a good conscience is always present, and 
time will do us justice in the minds of the 
people, even of those at present the most 
prejudiced against us. 
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Just as the soldier in the line of fire 
draws inspiration and courage from the 
love of country burning fiercely in the 
breasts of his fallen comrades, so do we 
feel a firmer conviction to carry on with- 
out fear or favor as we ponder on the 
patriotic devotion of those whose mem- 
ories we revere here today. They indeed 
have taught us the lesson of true patri- 
otism. Because of their example, we see 
in love of country a great virtue which 
is annexed to justice itself. Patriotism 
is a sincere love and reverence for our 
country based on a real sense of justice; 
it is the return of a debt for all that our 
country has done for us; for all that we 
have received from it—our citizenship, 
our freedom, our education, our oppor- 
tunities, both spiritual and temporal. 
For all this we owe more than a deep and 
heartfelt gratitude; we owe our country 
our love, reverence, obedience, our loy- 
alty, and, if necessary, our life itself. 
This is the meaning of true patriotism. 
This is the sacred significance of our 
flag which today waves silently over the 
graves of our departed colleagues of this 
honorable assembly. 

There is another and even more pro- 
found significance in our meeting here 
today on this solemn occasion. We lay 
aside for a time the manifold tasks and 
labors which go into the making of our 
Nation’s laws. There is a pause in the 
daily debate and in the interchange of 
views which at times express different 
and contrary opinions and convictions. 
We temporarily halt appropriation of the 
sums that we deem necessary to produce 
the greatest possible benefit for our peo- 
ple and for the peoples of other coun- 
tries who stand in dire need and danger 
of losing both life and liberty. 

In many parts of the world the free- 
dom of the individual has been set back 
by centuries. There the idea survives 
that the individual is the creature of the 
state—that he exists for the state—that 
he has no rights except what the state 
gives him and can take away. America 
has been a living revolt against that 
pagan idea ever since freedom’s greatest 
document was written and guaranteed 
that “All men are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights and 
that among these rights are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Today we join together in reconsecrat- 
ing our lives and our abilities to that 
noble work for which Congress has been 
dedicated by the founding fathers since 
the beginning of this Republic. They 
were men of faith, men who felt a deep 
sense of responsibility to the God of 
nations and of peoples. They were men 
whose relations toward God were not un- 
like those of children toward their 
father—love tempered with awe, and 
obedience joined with a healthy fear of 
merited punishment. Convictions such 
as these have been expressed in this 
Chamber countless times since the in- 
fancy of our country. The pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are replete with 
sane and sober reflections on the abso- 
lute necessity of unswerving loyalty to the 
divine law which guides all men in gen- 
eral and legislators in particular, Under 
this moral law our Nation has grown 
great and has prospered. Today we re- 
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dedicate ourselves to those same sacred 
convictions, to that same eternal moral 
law. We do so, well aware that without 
this faith in God and in His un- 
changeable moral law, all our efforts here 
are vain and purposeless. 

Without this faith upon what would 
we hope? 

Without this faith our very presence 
here at this solemn memorial service 
would be meaningless. 

Without this faith why should we labor 
and sacrifice for others? 

Without this faith the brotherhood of 
man would be reduced to a soft and 
sentimental altruism, , 

Without this faith we might logically 
revert to the level of the unthinking 
brute creation and let selfishness and 
fear and blood and rapine be our only 
law. 

Without this faith we would let force 
and suspicion and hate determine our 
relations with our fellow men. 

Such is the inevitable effect of a philos- 
ophy of life without faith in God. Such 
godlessness would indeed have been 
anathema to our founding fathers and 
to the men who since 1789 have sat in 
the House of Representatives. 

In a short time we shall again take up 
the work of yesterday. Let not the new 
resolve which this memorial hour affords 
pass away. ‘They who have left us dur- 
ing the past year have already received 
their reward from the hands of a just 
and merciful Judge, before whom each 
of us will one day stand. We know that 
He has dealt with them in accord with 
His great mercy. “Blessed are ye who 
do the will of My Father.” Blessed— 
happy shall you be. A heaped-up hap- 
piness of unending duration. That is 
the true immortality. That is the true 
end of man. Every other kind of im- 
mortality is but a mockery. 

Monuments will decay, buildings will 
disappear, portraits fade, and words 
written and spoken are soon forgotten 
or lost in dusty tomes. But the deeds 
of men do live after them—not for a few 
passing years but for all eternity because 
they are written imperishably in the 
Book of Life held in the hands of the 
Angel of God. True immortality of men 
is unending life with their Creator. May 
the immortal souls of our fellow Con- 
gressmen whom we memorialize today, 
enjoy forever the reward of blissful rest 
and peace. 

TAPS 

Musician Frank Scimonelli sounded 
taps. 

BENEDICTION 

The Chaplain pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

Now unto Him who is able to keep you 
from falling and represent you fault- 
less before the presence of His glory with 
great joy, unto the only wise God, our 
Saviour, the glory and majesty both now 
and forever. Amen. 


AFTER RECESS 
At the conclusion of the recess, at 1 


o’clock and 7 minutes p. m., the Speaker 
called the House to order. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 502, as a 
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further mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Members, the Chair de- 
clares the House adjourned until tomor- 
row at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p.m.) the House, pursuant to its previous 
order, adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 18, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1557. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to amend section 
801 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1558. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
recommendation for amendment of section 
353 (b) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1559. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting a report of per- 
sonnel ceilings for the quarter ending March 
31, 1948; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1560. A letter from the Chairman, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report of a claim paid by the bank in the 
case of Nick Scales, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
Mr. ALLEN of ILLINOIS: Committee on 


Rules. House Resolution 350. Resolution 
to authorize and direct the Committee on 
the Judiciary to conduct an investigation of 
the action of the Department of State with 
respect to the claim of George B. Soto against 
the Government of Guatemala; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1960). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 597. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 6096, a 
bill to provide for making available the Gov- 
ernment-owned alcohol plants at Muscatine, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., 
for the production of products from agri- 
cultural commodities in the furtherance of 
authorized programs of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1961). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 598. Resolution providing 
for consideration of S. 2256, an act relating to 
the meat-inspection service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1962). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 599. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 6208, a bill to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of 
statistical information by the Bureau of the 
Census; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1963). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2288. An act to amend the Lan- 
ham Act so as to permit the sale of certain 
permanent war housing thereunder to vet- 
erans at a purchase price not in excess of the 
cost of construction; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1964). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 3907. A bill to authorize con- 
struction of buildings for the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1965). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 6127. A bill to authorize the 
allocation of funds to Grant County, Ind., for 
payment of one-half the cost of a certain 
bridge across the Mississinewa River in Grant 
County, Ind., and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1966). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXTI, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 6587. A bill to promote effectual utili- 
zation of the fishery resources of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 6588. A bill to authorize payments to 
public-school district or districts serving the 
Hungry Horse Dam, Mont., area; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6589. A bill to authorize the inter- 
ment in adjoining graves in national ceme- 
teries of certain parents and their children; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 404. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
statue of Simon Bolivar; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 202. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the methods by which international 
security and world peace may be attained 
through the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Res. 600. Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of carrying out House Resolution 
595; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced.and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 
H.R. 6590. A bill for the relief of Isom 
Puckett; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 
H. R. 6591. A bill for the relief of Zdzislaw 
Seidl and Mrs. Margit Seidl; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1939. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No, 
7444, passed by the Board of Supervisors of 
the City and County of San Francisco, urg- 
ing Hon. Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster 
General of the United States, to give con- 
sideration to the issuance of a special post- 
age stamp sometime during the California 
centennial of 1948, 1949, and 1950 appropri- 
ately to commemorate the 21 missions of 
California; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

1940. Also, Resolution No. 7445, passed by 
the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco, urging the Senate 
of the United States to take early and favor- 
able action with respect to H. R. 49 to the 
end that the Territory of Hawaii may be ad- 
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mitted to the Union as the forty-ninth 
State; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1941. Also, Resolution No. 7424, passed by 
the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco, giving full endorse- 
ment to, and memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to give early passage to 
H. R.- 5004; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1942. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the President’s 
civil-rights program; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1943. Also, petition of Edmund C. Fletcher, 
petitioning consideration of his resolution 
with reference to impeachment of the Hon- 
orable Sterling Hutcheson, judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Virginia, for gross misbehavior 
in office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1944. Also, petition of Milton Grunberg 
and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
the Mundt-Nixon bill; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1945. Also, petition of Maurice Goldberg 
and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1946. Also, petition of A. S. Dannenauny 
and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1947. Also, petition of F. Hollander and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of iegis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1948. Also, petition of Olga Blattman and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1949. Also, petition of J. Gayron and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1950. Also, petition of Rose Ridman and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1951. By Mr. EATON: Joint resolution of 
Mr. Hess, New Jersey State legislator, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to adopt legislation which will retain unto 
the States control over service, operations, 
and rates of any railroad which has been 
reorganized under the Bankruptcy Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 18, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) 


The Senate met, in executive session, 
at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, in the midst of great activity 
today we ask Thee to remind us often of 
Thine invisible presence, that out of con- 
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fused issues may come simplicity of plan; 
out of fear may come confidence; out of 
hurry may come the willingness to wait; 
out of frustration, rest and power. 

This we ask in Thine own name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 17, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3219) to au- 
thorize the Federal Works Administrator 
or officials of the Federal Works Agency 
duly authorized by him to appoint spe- 
cial policemen for duty upon Federal 
property under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Works Agency, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H. R. 1878. An act to amend the immigra- 
tion laws to deny admission to the United 
States of persons who may be coming here 
for the purpose of engaging in activities 


which will endanger the public safety of the 
United States; 


H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and main- 
tenance of a public airport in the Territory 
of Alaska; and 


H.R. 5193. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 3350) relating to 
the rules for the prevention of collisions 
on certain inland waters of the United 
States and on the western rivers, and for 
other purposes, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


NOMINATION OF JESS LARSON TO BE WAR 
ASSETS ADMINISTRATOR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
parliamentary situation is as follows: 
Under the order of Thursday, May 13, 
1948, as modified on May 14, the nomina- 
tion of Jess Larson, of Oklahoma, to be 
War Assets Administrator is before the 
Senate in executive session, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] 
to recommit the nomination to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Under the order, a vote will be taken on 
the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land at 1 o’clock today, and the inter- 
vening time is to be equally divided be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
the motion, and controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
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Typincs] and the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Hoey]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the absence of a 
quorum is now suggested and the roll is 
called, the time would be divided equally 
between the proponents and opponents 
of the motion, would it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct, provided the Senator 
from North Carolina agrees. 

Mr. HOEY. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Maryland yield that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 


Ferguson 
Fulbright ~ 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 


Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Jenner Saltonstall 
Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Johnston, 8.C. Sparkman 
Kem Stennis 
Kilgore Taft 
Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Thye 

Lucas Tobey 
McClellan Tydings 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McGrath Wherry 
McKellar White 
McMahon Wiley 
Magnuson Williams 
George Malone Wilson 
Green Martin Young 
Gurney Millikin 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BaLpwin] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on 
public business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinceEs], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BuUSHFIELD], the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. WATKINS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is a member of the committee on the 
part of the Senate having been ap- 
pointed to attend the funeral of the late 
Senator John H. Overion, of Louisiana, 
and is therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaysBankK], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DaNIEL] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. StTEwarT] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
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Taytor], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsrteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of those who would like to get 
additional light on the question before 
the Senate, I will continue the statement 
of the case I made on Thursday last. 

There was a plant in Salt Lake City 
known as the Kalunite plant. The Gov- 
ernment determined to sell that plant, 
and sent out invitations for bids. Not 
only did the Government send out 
invitations for bids, but it advertised 
in the daily newspapers of Utah asking 
those who had not received invitations 
to bid if they desired to do so, and to 
disseminate the information so that the 
widest possible field of bidders could be 
reached. 

The following provision was inserted 
in the invitation sent to every bidder: 

In the event that no acceptable bid is re- 
ceived, at the discretion of this administra- 
tion either a new cut-off date will be set-— 


Which means that new bids would be 
asked for— 


or negotiations will continue with only the 
highest bidder. 


So every bidder was put on notice, first, 
that all the bids would be rejected and 
new bids would be asked for if no ac- 
ceptable bid were received, or, as an 
alternative, that negotiations would be 
carried on with only the highest bidder. 

Three bids were received. The high- 
est was submitted by the American Pot- 
ash & Chemical Corp., which bid $752,- 
000. The second bid was by Columbia 
Metals Corp., which bid $635,000. The 
last bid was by J. R. Simplot Co., which 
bid $625,000. 

The bids were not rejected. New bids 
were not asked for. Negotiations were 
not carried on with the highest bidder; 
but the lowest bidder, the J. R. Simplot 
Co., was awarded the contract at the 
price bid by the highest bidder, the 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. So 
that if the American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., which was the highest bidder, 
were eliminated because it was a big 
concern and because the Government 
wanted to favor small plants, then that 
would leave the Columbia Metals Corp. 
as the highest bidder, and it would have 
been entitled to the award. But instead 
of that it was taken out of the picture, 
and the award was given to the Simplot 
Co. 

What was the basis for the throwing 
out of the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp.? The Administrator wrote to 
the Commerce Department, as he is re- 
quired to do under certain conditions in 
the sale of war assets property, and he 
said: 

Is there any reason why any one of these 


concerns should not be awarded this prop- 
erty? 
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The Commerce Department wrote 
back—this is but a part of their letter, 
but is an exact quotation from the full 
letter which I have here—and told the 
Administrator as follows: 

In answer to your interrogatory we advise 
as follows: 

The American Potash Corp. and the 
Simplot Corp. propose to convert to the pro- 
duction of phosphatic fertilizers, whereas the 
Columbia Metals Corp. proposes to con- 
vert * * * to the production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer (ammonium sulfate). 

We have been informed by * * * De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce— 


And others, I might say, which I need 
not mention— 
that there exists today an acute shortage of 
nitrogenous fertilizers— 

Which was the commodity which Co- 
lumbia Metals was going to make. 

It is reported— 

The letter continues— 
that phosphatic and potassic fertilizers are 
virtually in balance with respect to supply 
and demand. 


Only one * * * plant (Columbia 


Metals Corp.) proposes to manufacture am- 
monium sulphate, a nitrogenous fertilizer. 


Therefore the Commerce Department 
advised the Administrator to award the 
plant to Columbia Metals Corp. and to 
throw out American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. because they said that was big 
business and the law required small busi- 
ness to be preferred. But instead of 
following the report sent him by the 
Commerce Department in pursuance to 
the law governing this matter, the Ad- 
ministrator awarded the plant to the 
Simplot Co., the lowest bidder, instead 
of to the Columbia Metals Corp. 

When the Administrator came before 
the committee—I have had to learn 
about this as I went along—he left the 
committee and he left me under the im- 
pression that he had satisfied the Co- 
lumbia Metals Corp. by letting them have 
a plant in Salem, Oreg., and I assumed 
from his testimony that a deal had been 
made. I asked him the other day, since 
the hearings were held, whether or not 
that was true, and now I learn that the 
Columbia Metals Corp., had not been 
awarded the Salem, Oreg., plant. True, 
they are operating it, but they have not 
yet completed negotiations for its owner- 
ship, whereas we were under the im- 
pression that the Columbia concern was 
going to get the Salem plant, and as a 
result Mr. Larson felt that he could 
award the Salt Lake City plant to the 
J. R. Simplot Co. I have the letter in 
my hand. I shall not read it. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the date of it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is not dated, as a 
matter of fact, but it came to my office 
on the 18th of May, and I assume was 
written either on the 18th or the 17th or 
the 16th. At any rate, Mr. Larson says 
that he is still negotiating with the Co- 
lumbia Metals Corp. for the acquisition 
of the Salem, Oreg., plant. They have 
not yet gotten title to it, and have not 
agreed on terms, but they are operating 
it under an interim agreement until they 
can arrive at some understanding, which 
has not been arrived at as yet. So Co- 
lumbia Metals Corp. has not gotten the 
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Salem, Oreg., plant definitely, although 
it is expected they will eventually get 
it, but we were under the impression that 
they had been given it so as to get them 
to drop out of the situation. 

Mr. President, that is no way to con- 
duct a business. If the Columbia Metals 
Corp. was the highest bidder, the Admin- 
istrator had no right to play one against 
the other and move them around like 
checkers on a board. Mr. Larson should 
have awarded the Utah plant to that 
corporation. First of all he should have 
awarded it to the American Potash and 
Chemical Corp., in my opinion, because 
he said that he would negotiate only with 
the highest bidder, and he sold the plant 
anyway for what was the bid of the 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. He 
did not say “If you are a big concern you 
cannot get the plant.” He only said, 
“If you are the highest bidder you will 
get it, if your bid is satisfactory to me, 
and if it is not satisfactory I will reject 
all bids and ask for new bids, or I will 
negotiate only with the highest bidder.” 

I am not asking the Senate to reject 
Mr. Larson’s nomination; I am asking 
that his nomination be recommitted to 
the committee, where a full investiga- 
tion of the transaction can be had. I 
think I have shown sufficient already 
to prove pretty conclusively that it is 
a thing which should be investigated. 
It has been a matter that has been played 
with fast and loose all the way through, 
and I am satisfied, in the light of what 
I now know, plus what I knew at the 
time I originally appeared before the 
committee, that a good case can be made 
out to call into question the fitness of 
Mr. Larson to administer this great 
enterprise. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey! is recognized. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with this entire proposition I think 
it is advisable to state a few facts which 
led up to the bidding on the occasion in 
question. The motion of the Senator 
from Maryland is to recommit the nomi- 
nation to committee. I do not see any 
purpose to be served by that. Both a 
subcommittee and the full committee 
have conducted hearings, and we heard 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
Incs] for 2 days, along with the other 
Members of the Senate who wished to 
testify, and other witnesses. All sides 
have been heard, and all have had an 
opportunity to say any and everything 
which they wished to say in connection 
with this bid or with the confirmation 
of Mr. Larson’s nomination. 

Mr. President, in order to obtain a 
clear understanding of this matter I 
think it should be borne in mind that the 
Kalunite plant at Salt Lake City had 
been offered by the War Assets Admin- 
istration for 2 years practically, and 
bidders had submitted bids on several 
different occasions. The bids were not 


satisfactory. The War Assets Adminis- 
tration had had this plant appraised in 
the usual method, and the appraisal was 
$611,000. On the first bidding the high- 
est bid was about $150,000, and others 
ranged downward in different amounts. 
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The second time the bids were in- 
creased considerably, and the third time 
there was a still larger increase. The 
bidding now under consideration repre- 
sents the final bidding. 

Now it is complained by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland that in 
sending out the bid the language was 
used, as quoted by him, that either the 
bid of the highest bidder would be ac- 
cepted or that there would be another 
offering. He quoted the language shown 
on the chart before us. It is true that 
language was contained in the invita- 
tion advertisement for bids, and was sent 
to the different bidders. But it is also 
true that in the same notice the right 
Was reserved by the War Assets Admin- 
istration to reject any or all bids. So 
that the language used in this instance, 
while it is different from that used in a 
great many invitations to submit bids, 
still contained a provision reserving the 
right of the War Assets Administrator to 
reject any or all bids. 

I think it should be said in this con- 
nection that Mr. Larson was not the 
Administrator at the time invitations for 
bids were sent out, and, of course, he had 
nothing to do with prescribing this lan- 
guage. I am not suggesting that as les- 
sening his obligation or authority to 
comply with the language, but I am say- 
ing that even with the language which 
the invitations contained, it likewise 
contained a provision that the War 
Assets Administrator might reject any or 
all bids. 

Invitations were sent out and three 
bids were received, as indicated by the 
chart. The three bids came from three 
different concerns, namely, the Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp., which bid 
$752,000; the Columbia Metals Corp., 
which bid $635,000; and J. R. Simplot 
Co., which bid $625,000. 

In order to have a little clearer under- 
standing, I think it would be enlight- 
ening to state that in all the bidding 
which had taken place theretofore the 
last two named companies had been bid- 
ding each time, but the first-named 
company, the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp., had never theretofore sub- 
mitted a bid. Three bidders had been 
contesting for the property for some 
time, and the American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. had never previously submit- 
ted a bid. Before that time bids were 
submitted by the Sterling Co., the Co- 
lumbia Metals Corp., and J. R. Simplot 
Co. 

On this occasion the American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., which had not been 
sent any invitation to bid because it had 
theretofore shown no interest, did sub- 
mit a bid. Notices were sent only to the 
three companies which had bid on pre- 
vious occasions, but a bid of $752,000 was 
submitted by the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. . 

What did the Administrator do? He 
did just what the law required him to do. 
He communicated with the Commerce 
Department because, under the law en- 
acted by the Congress, the Commerce 
Department was to advise the Adminis- 
trator with reference to bids, in the in- 
terest of seeing that as many plants as 
possible came into the hands of small 
business. Therefore, under the law, he 
was required to communicate with the 
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Department. He did so and he received 
advice from the Commerce Department 
in which it stated that the last two 
named bidders—that is, the Columbia 
Metals Corp. and the Simplot Co— 
qualified; in other words, that they were 
eligible. However, the Department held 
that the first-named bidder—the Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp.—was not 
eligible by reason of the fact that it was 
big business and could not qualify as a 
small-business concern. 

Incidentally, the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. has a capitalization of 
$21,000,000; the Columbia Metals Corp. 
of approximately $800,000; and the J. R. 
Simplot Co. of approximately $2,000,000. 

After the bids were received and due 
consideration had been given, and after 
receiving the notice from the Commerce 
Department advising that the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. was not eligi- 
ble, what did the War Assets Adminis- 
trator do? He did just about what one 
would expect him to do under the cir- 
cumstances. He wrote a letter to each 
of the bidders notifying them about the 
conditions, and he used language in that 
letter to the effect that he was rejecting 
all bids. He then took the matter up 
with the two bidders who met the quali- 
fications, namely, the Columbia Metals 
Corp. and J. R. Simplot Co. When he 
took the question up with them and dis- 
cussed it, Mr. Gallagher, the representa- 
tive of Columbia Metals Corp., stated 
that he was not ready to say whether or 
not he could raise his bid. In addition, 
there was discussion with reference to 
whether or not he could make the neces- 
sary financial arrangements. 

There was another question involved. 
The Columbia Metals Corp. was also a 
bidder for the plant located at Salem, 
Oreg. The Administrator questioned 
whether or not this company would be 
able to deal financially with respect to 
both plants, and handle them adequately. 

In connection with the Salem plant, 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land stated that that plant had not 
yet been awarded. That is true; but 
the Columbia Metals Corp. operated 
the Salem plant during the war, and 
since the war it has been operating it 
under lease. It is the only company that 
has ever submitted a bid for the pur- 
chase of the Salem, Oreg., plant. No 
other company manifested any interest 
in it. It submitted a bid, and I believe 
that a deal will be consummated with 
that company for the sale of the Salem 
plant. At any rate, that project was 
under negotiation. 

After the Administrator had learned 
that it could not be determined from 
the Columbia Metals Corp. that it was 
willing to raise its bid to $752,000, the 
amount of the highest bid, and after he 
had decided that probably it would not 
be able to make financial arrangements, 
in the light of the fact that it was also 
negotiating with respect to the Salem, 
Oreg., plant, and would probably buy it, 
he decided to confer with the other bid- 
der, the Simplot Co. When he con- 
ferred with Mr. Simplot, Mr. Simplot 
agreed to raise his bid to the amount of 
the highest bid, $752,000. That was 
$141,000 above the valuation which the 
board of the War Assets Administration 
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had placed upon the property, and the 
Government would receive that figure. 

I do not know upon what basis the 
nomination could either be sent back to 
the committee for reconsideration, or re- 
jected. What is there to indicate that 
the subject has not been given full, 
thorough, and satisfactory considera- 
tion? 

When this subject was under consid- 
eration last Thursday, a question was 
raised as to whether or not Columbia 
Metals Corp. had had a fair deal. The 
next morning after the discussion in the 
Senate last Thursday, I received an un- 
solicited telegram from the Columbia 
Metals Corp. Inasmuch as I had made 
a statement in connection with the ex- 
planation of the contract, the telegram 
was addressed to me. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

SEATTLE, WaSH., May 13, 1948. 
The Honorable Ciype R. HogEy, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Information has reached us that we are 
reported to be dissatisfied with the award of 
the Kalunite plant at Selt Lake City. We 
were surprised and puzzled by the decision 
at the time but upon our own further analy- 
sis our company concluded that the Admin- 
istrator had made a wise and fair decision 
and in the best interests of all parties con- 
cerned, including the Government. We 
therefore have no complaint or protest to 
offer. 

J. O. GALLAGHER, 
President, Columbia Metals Corp. 


It has been stated that it was recom- 
mended that the Utah plant be sold to 
the Columbia Metals Corp. because it 
proposed to manufacture a very scarce 
fertilizer commodity, sodium phosphate. 
It is true that that product is in scarce 
supply; but all fertilizers are in scarce 
supply. The Simplot Co. proposes to 
manufacture a very high grade fertilizer 
denominated as “12/48,” meaning 12 
percent nitrogen and 48 percent phos- 
phate. That product is in scarce supply, 
especially throughout the area in which 
this plant.would operate. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed this 
subject very hastily, merely touching 
some of the points. There are other 
Senators who are familiar with the sub- 
ject. Ido not wish to consume too much 
time. At this time I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I shall 
support the action of the committee 
recommending confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Larson to be War Assets 
Administrator. 

I have gone into this subject rather 
thoroughly since listening to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] last week. I had some infor- 
mation about it prior to the time Mr. 
Larson’s name was submitted by the 
President. 

One of the plants involved is located in 
the State of Oregon. I was interested in 
endeavoring to secure for the Western 
area of the United States as large and 
continuous a supply of fertilizer as it was 
possible to secure. 

The plant at Salem, Oreg., while not 
constructed originally for the purpose of 
making ammonium sulphate, but rather 
for making alumina from clay, was so 
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constructed that a part of the original 
operation was that of the manufacture 
of ammonium sulphate. Consequently, 
after the plant had served its purpose 
during the war, we secured its opera- 
tion thereafter for the purpose of manu- 
facturing ammonium sulphate. When 
the Kalunite plant, which was also an 
experimental alumina-from-clay plant, 
became surplus, those who operated the 
plant in Salem were interested in secur- 
ing the plant in Salt Lake City also for 
the purpose of manufacturing ammo- 
nium sulphate for fertilizer. Again, 
that was my interest. I wrote to Gen- 
eral Littlejohn, the War Assets Admin- 
istrator, who preceded Mr. Larson, when 
the first returns from the invitations to 
bid came in, and the bids were very low, 
suggesting that those operating the 
plant in Salem had indicated that they 
would bid the fair value of the plant at 
Salt Lake City if -it were readvertised. 
It was readvertised. The group operat- 
ing the plant in Salem, Oreg., bid some 
$35,000 above the fair value of the plant, 
as found by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. 

I was interested only in securing for 
those businesses that were able to engage 
in manufacturing fertilizer an opportu- 
nity to continue such manufacture. 

After the bids were opened in 1947, my 
office received notice that a hearing 
would be had on the whole subject. I 
was not interested in that hearing. The 
readvertising had taken place. Two bids 
had been secured. I did write to the 
War Assets Administrator, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the high bidder, the 
American Potash & Chemical Co., was 
alleged by the Alien Property Custodian, 
who had had some half million shares of 
the stock of that company for sale in 
1945, to be the only manufacturer of 
potash on the west coast and to have a 
substantial monopoly of the market. I 
called that matter to the attention of 
the Administrator, and also called his 
attention to the fact that among some 
20 provisions of the Surplus Property Act 
governing the disposal of plants there 
appeared the following: 

(b) To give maximum aid in the reestab- 
lishment of a peacetime economy of free, 
independent, private enterprise, the develop- 
ment of the maximum of independent op- 
erators in trade, industry, and agriculture, 
and to stimulate full employment. 

(d) To discourage monopolistic practices 
and to strengthen and preserve the competi- 
tive position of small-business concerns in 
an economy of free enterprise. 

(p) To foster the development of new in- 
dependent enterprise. 


I suggested to the Administrator that 
in awarding a contract for the sale of 
this property to one of the competing 
bidders, those matters should be taken 
into consideration, as they were a part of 
the congressional policy. 

Thereafter I took no part in the mat- 
ter. The decision was made and I did 
not even know what it was, until months 
afterwards. I had received a telegram, 
like that which came to the Senator from 
North Carolina, from Mr. Gallagher, who 
was manager of the Salem plant of the 
Columbia Metals Co., suggesting that he 
has no quarrel with the decision which 
has been-made. Of course, that is be- 
side the point. 
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I wish to say with reference to the 
status of the Salem plant—and I call this 
to the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland, because it may be additional 
information which he does not have— 
that it may be that the negotiations 
have not been consummated solely be- 
cause, again, the senior Senator from 
Oregon has called to the attention of 
the Administrator the fact that that 
plant is susceptible of further use in the 
case of another war emergency, and that, 
if possible, any disposal arrangement 
which is made of it should contain a pro- 
vision requiring that it be continued to be 
used for the manufacture of ammonium 
sulfate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I yield myself 
half a minute of the time on my side of 
the case, although I shall take only 10 
seconds. I should like to say that I have 
a letter from the Administrator, and 
the reason the deal has not been con- 
summated is not the reason the Senator 
has stated. It is due to the fact that 
there has been a failure to agree as to 
the price at which the property is to be 
transferred. I have here a letter from 
the Administrator to bear me out in that 
statement. ; 

Mr. HOEY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.L- 
LAN]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no special interest in this matter. 
I did not know Mr. Larson until after he 
became associated with the War Assets 
Administration. I have had some con- 
tact with him since. For some time he 
was general counsel for that agency. 
When I compare the quality of admin- 
istration which that agency is now re- 
ceiving with the quality of the admin- 
istration it previously had, the compari- 
son recommends Mr. Larson very highly 
to me, because this agency has been a 
difficult one to administer. In my opin- 
ion he is doing a good job of it, and I 
think he should be confirmed. 

Since this issue was raised in debate 
last week, I took home with me the 
transcript of all the testimony adduced 
at the hearings the committee held. I 
have read the testimony through care- 
fully. I was present at the committee 
hearings, and I listened carefully to the 
testimony as it was adduced there. 

I cannot find that anything wrong 
was done in this transaction. I cannot 
even find a suspicion that anything was 
shady or that anything was prearranged 
or that any sort of negotiations were 
carried on in any way that was not open 
and aboveboard. 

Had there not been in the invitation 
to bid the statement that in the event 
all bids were rejected or no acceptable 
bid was received, negotiations would be 
carried on with the highest bidder or 
another cut-off date would be set, there 
would not be any controversy here to- 
day. Mr. Larson did not place that 


will 
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statement in the notice to bid. It did 
not come under his jurisdiction. He 
was not Administrator or Acting Ad- 
ministrator when that notice was sent 
out. But bear in mind that the Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical Corp., which 
became the highest bidder, did not re- 
ceive one of the invitations to bid. It 
was not invited to bid. It had never be- 
fore manifested any interest in bidding 
on that plant. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me briefly, let me 
say that I know he is not familiar with 
the fact that the War Assets Adminis- 
tration ran advertisements in the news- 
papers asking prospective bidders to bid. 
What the Senator meant to say, I am 
sure, is that the War Assets Adminis- 
tration did not send the American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. an invitation to 
bid. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, the 
War Assets Administration did not send 
it a special invitation to bid. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true, be- 
cause the War Assets Administration 
did not know of this company’s par- 
ticular interest in the plant. 

But after the American Potash & 
Chemical Co. became the high bidder, it 
was determined by the Department of 
Commerce that if that company could not 
meet the requirements of the act as an 
eligible bidder on this plant, then, it 
being an ineligible bidder, the War As- 
sets Administration, regardless of what 
was in the notice or invitation to bid, no 


longer owed the American Potash & 
Chemical Co. any obligation whatsoever; 
and in the notice to bid it had reserved 


the right to reject all bids.. What it did 
was simply, when the American Potash 
& Chemical Co. was held to be ineligible, 
it undertook to carry on negotiations 
with the next highest bidder and also 
with the lowest bidder, because there en- 
tered into the situation a consideration of 
the need for a particular kind of fertilizer 
in that area. One of the remaining two 
bidders was going to make one kind of 
fertilizer and the other company was 
going to make another kind. Another 
consideration which entered into the 
matter was whether the Columbia Metals 
Corp. could finance this transaction, in 
addition to the plant at Salem, Oreg., in 
which it was interested, and which it had 
under lease and had been operating. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, may 
I have a further moment? 

Mr. HOEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I simply wish to 
make this point: There was the Admin- 
istrator knowing of the urgent need for 
this product. There was the Govern- 
ment with a plant which it had been try- 
ing to sell and dispose of for 2 years. 
Four previous invitations for bids had 
been issued, and the Government had 
carried on private negotiations unsuc- 
cessfully in an attempt to dispose of the 
plant. Under those circumstances, Mr. 
Larson—even if we term what he did a 
mistake of judgment, which I do not— 
kept the negotiations open and above- 
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board with the two bidders, and finally 
disposed of the plant—and I think right- 
fully so—to the Simplot Co. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that this nomination has been pend- 
ing in the Senate for 5 months. Are we 
to delay it longer? Certainly I think 
every opportunity has been afforded to 
everyone who might question the trans- 
action or who might oppose the confir- 
mation of Mr. Larson’s nomination to 
submit the evidence that would warrant 
the Senate in refusal of confirmation. 
That has not been done. I believe, in 
justice to Mr. Larson and in justice to 
ourselves, no further delay should be 
granted, and that the Senate should act 
favorably on the nomination. 

Mr. LUCAS and Mr. ROBERTSON of 
Virginia addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. 
sire only 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOEY. I have already agreed to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], after which I shall be glad to 
yield to other Senators. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish only 
to say that when Mr. Larson took over 
as Administrator of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration last December or November, 
it was in very bad condition. Under his 
leadership it has been restored to the 
point where it is doing a very good work. 
Mr. Larson has done so much better work 
than anyone else who has had charge of 
the War Assets Administration, that it is 
truly remarkable. If he has committed 
errors of judgment, he has been no more 
than human in that respect. But in the 
matter which has been brought up as an 
argument for not confirming his nomi- 
nation the committee is not satisfied that 
he committed even an error of judgment, 
which is the most that could be charged 
against him. I think, indeed, I know, 
that he has been instrumental in dis- 
couraging the sale of certain United 
States property which should have been 
retained, which had previously been de- 
clared surplus. 

I do not believe that his nomination 
should be recommitted to the committee. 
I can see no good coming from such ac- 
tion being taken at this time. If we 
should not have Mr. Larson as War As- 
sets Administrator the chances are 100 
to 1 we would have somebody far less 
capable than he. I believe that when 
the committee unanimously voted to ap- 
prove his nomination, it took the right 
course. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I now yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President not only 
does the report filed by the committee 
unanimously favoring confirmation of 
the nomination of Jess Larson for this 
important position have much weight 
with mc in casting my vote, but also the 
fact that I have had some experience 
with Mr. Larson since he became Admin- 
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istrator of the War Assets Administra- 
tion. Coming from a large State such as 
Illinois, there are many problems pre- 
sented by my constituents which make it 
incumbent upon me to endeavor to make 
sure that they will have a respectful 
hearing upon the questions in which they 
are interested. I want to say for Mr. 
Larson that during all the time the War 
Assets /dministration has been in exist- 
ence I have had constant contact with 
those in charge, and Mr. Larson far sur- 
passes any other individual who has been 
serving in that capacity for courtesy, 
kindness, efficiency, and high public serv- 
ice. He has demonstrated all those quali- 
ties to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

The time of the Senator from North 
Carolina is completely exhausted. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Maryland has yielded me 3 minutes, 
which I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to add my testimony to the faithful, 
competent, and skilled service in the 
public interest which has been rendered 
by Mr. Larson during the time he has 
been head of the War Assets Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in the performance of 
my duties as Senator from Florida, I 
have had to take matters to him for con- 
sideration. I have never known him to 
be inattentive to their importance or to 
fail to see to it that they got an impar- 
tial, full, and fair hearing. I have never 
seen him interested in anything other 
than the best protection and preserva- 
tion of the public interest. He has jus- 
tified, in my opinion, the confidence of 
the United States Senate and its con- 
tinued support in the performance of his 
public service. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
try to summarize without going into de- 
tail what is involved in the questio-. be- 
fore the Senate. First of all, I am not 
questioning Mr. Larson’s boyhood, or his 
early manhood, or whether he goes to 
church on Sunday, or smokes. I am 
questioning whether or not by a piece of 
concrete evidence now before the Senate 
there is not a prima facie case made out 
warranting further investigation—and 
that is all I am asking for, additional in- 
vestigation—to determine whether or 
not on the basis of facts which are not in 
dispute Mr. Larson should be entrusted 
with this high office of great responsi- 
bility. 

It has been said that when invitations 
to bid were put out, Mr. Larson was not 
the Administrator. That is true. But 
when the bids came in, it was Mr. Lar- 
son’s duty to determine whether or not 
the bids tendered fitted with the invita- 
tion to bid. So he had to know what 
limitations were put on each and every 
bidder before he could intelligently 
award the bid. That is just common 
sense. 

It is said that the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. were not among the 
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original bidders. What has that to do 
with it? They were invited to bid 
through newspaper advertisements ask- 
ing anyone interested to submit a bid, on 
the terms embodied in the invitation; 
and they did. There is nothing illegal 
about it. And praise on high, if it had 
not been for the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp.’s bid the Government 
would have lost $150,000, because their 
bid had to be met. With that prelimi- 
nary, let us see what is involved. 

The invitations went out. What did 
they say? They notified every prospec- 
tive bidder when he read it to determine, 
first, whether he would consider bidding 
or not and that— 

In the event that no acceptable bid is re- 
ceived, at the discretion of this Administra- 
tion either a new cut-off date will be set, or 
negotiations will continue with only the 
highest bidder. 


A man calculates. He says, “Let me 
see whether I want to bid on those terms 
or not. They will either throw out all 
the bids, or I may be the highest bidder, 
and if I am, they will not negotiate with 
anybody else except me. All right, John, 
get such and such an engineering firm 
to survey this plant to see what it will 
take to reconvert it.. Do this and do that. 
Incur expense.” Finally, when all that 
is done and the money is paid out for the 
survey, the concern makes its bid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the invitation 
to bid. 

The bids are opened. The American 
Potash & Chemical Corp. has complied 
with every single solitary restriction 
thrown around the bidder. They are 
roughly $125,000 higher than the other 
two bidders. They are high. “Now,” 
Mr. Larson says, “I know that I said I 
would only negotiate with the highest 
bidder, but I am going to send down to 
the Commerce Department, for, under 
the law, that is what I have to do if I 
want to doit.” He did not have to do it. 
how 3s he may. But he didit. That is 
bidd “ay “ert was made to get rid of one 


What did the Com... 
write? They wrote back tosepartm co 
a long letter recommending, not that The 
Simplot Co. be awarded the property; 
they recommended specifically by name 
that the Columbia Metals Corp. be given 
the property. But they did not get it. 
Why did they want the Columbia Metals 
Corp. to get it? Senators, it is as plain 
as the nose on a man’s face. This is 
why: They said the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. and the Simplot Corp. 
proposed to convert to the production of 
phosphatic fertilizer. Those two con- 
cerns would make phosphatic fertilizer, 
whereas the Columbia Metals Corp. pro- 
posed to convert to the production of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. Continuing, the 
letter says: 

We have been informed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by the Department of 
Commerce, and by two committees of the 
Congress that there is existing today an 
acute shortage of nitrogenous fertilizer. 


That is the fertilizer which the Colum- 
bia Metals Corp. proposed to make, 
Then the letter goes on to say that there 
is no shortage of potassic and phosphatic 
fertilizer, that they are in reasonable 
supply. The Commerce Department 
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then says that there is only one plant, 
the Columbia Metals Corp., which pro- 
poses to manufacture a fertilizer which 
is badly needed, and as that company 
was the next highest bidder they advo- 
cated that the property be awarded to 
the Columbia Metals Corp. 

Did that company receive it? The Co- 
lumbia Metals Corp. had already bid 
more than had the Simplot Co. It had al- 
ready bid more than the appraised value 
of the property. Here is the report of 
the Department of Commerce saying 
that, under the law, the property should 
be given to the Columbia Metals Corp. 
What happened? They called in the 
president of Columbia Metals Corp. and 
said, “Will you pay as much as the Am- 
erican Potash Co. bid?” The president 
of the Columbia Metals Corp. said, “I 
cannot tell you. I shall have to go back 
and consult my board of directors. Iam 
only the president. I have not been 
authorized by the company to go any 
higher than this figure.” They said to 
him, “That is all right. Do not go back. 
You do not have to go back. We will try 
to make up to you for the loss of this 
plant by letting you get another plant in 
Salem, Oreg.” 

That left the field clear for the lowest 
bidder to get a plant. No wonder Mr. 
Gallagher sent a telegram to my good 


. friend from North Carolina (Mr. Hogy]. 


He has not received the Salem, Oreg., 
plant yet. He is still negotiating for it. 
The telegram was not very enthusiastic. 
He is still “over the barrel.” He dare 
not complain, or he will lose both plants. 

Senators, this is one of the seamiest 
propositions ever to come before this 
body. Are we to say that the Govern- 
ment can tell its citizens the conditions 
on which bids will be received, and then, 
when a citizen, according to law, makes 
a bid the Government can award a con- 
tract on some other basis? What good 
is the Government’s word? It is not 
worth the paper upon which it is written. 
We shall demoralize all business deal- 
ings with the Government if this prac- 
tice should be condoned. What is the 
Bye of saying that the Commerce De- 

“ve~omt shall determine who is small 


business atu: 
if, after the Admifinm ccc caemity ui 


question to the Department, ne -ojects 
their word? 


I have quotations which I have already 


put into the Recorp. I have given the 
facts of the matter. I could give the 
Senate a great deal more “filler.” I have 
had to investigate the matter as I have 
gone along on it. When the debate was 
opened a few days ago it was assumed 
that the Columbia Metals Corp. had al- 
ready received the plant in Salem, Oreg., 
in lieu of the plant in Utah. I put the 
question to the Administrator and find 
that they have not received the plant. 
That transaction was to be made last 
December. It is now approximately the 
middle of May, and they have not yet 
received the plant. No wonder their 
telegram comes to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hory] that 
they are not complaining. They dare not 
complain, or they will not get either 
plant. 
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The best witness in this case is the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Watkins]. He 
rose and backed up the position the 
Senator from Maryland stated. He said, 
“By giving this plant to Simplot you have 
given a monopoly to one concern manu- 
facturing a certain kind of fertilizer.” 
He is correct about that. The Simplot 
Co. is already making phosphatic fer- 
tilizer at a plant in Pocatello, Idaho. 
The Salt Lake City plant will be making 
the same general character of fertilizer 
and in the whole intermountain area 
there will not be a large competitor. The 
business is all placed in the hands of 
one man, for the Simplot Co. is a one- 
man corporation. It was so testified 
before the committee. Who is Mr. 
Simplot? He is a man who had 25 or 30 
million dollars worth of war contracts at 
Pocatello, Idaho, and according to his 
testimony alone his fortune during the 
war increased from approximately a 
half-million dollars to well up toward 
$2,000,000. He already has one Govern- 
ment plant. Now he is about to get an- 
other one. 

I do not like the looks of it. I did 
not have full time to devote to the ques- 
tion, but I submit that I have made out 
a strong case for a further investigation. 
Even if there were no further investiga- 
tion, how good is the word of the Gov- 
ernment, forsooth, if its citizens are to 
be invited to bid for the sale or acquisi- 
tion of a plant, and they do it in good 
faith and spend their money to get data 
on which to bid, and then someone 
representing the Government says to 
them, “Oh; that does not count”? When 
a bid is submitted to the Department of 
Commerce, as is required under the law 
to be done, and that Department says, 
“Give it to this company,” the answer is 
“No, I do not want to do what you tell 
me to do. I will give it to the lowest 
bidder.” 

This is the Government of the United 
States of America, not a second-hand 
store with three balls on it. This is a 
great Government whose unwritten word 
ought to be as good as that of any state- 
ment printed in a Government bond. In 
the instant case its word has not been 
worth a continental cent. It has vio- 
lated all its commitments. It has not 
followed the recommendations of its sis- 
ter departments as required by the law. 
Sentrary to its word, it has given the 
property ta the lowest bidder at the 
highest bidder’s figure, everlooking the 
intermediate bidder who was tou manu- 
facture the article the country needed. 
The award has been given to a concern 
making something which is not in com- 
parably short supply. 

No one has questioned the basic facts 
in the case. I submit that the sensible 
thing for the Senate to do is to recommit 
the nomination to the committee headed 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and that a further investigation 
be made to determine whether or not 
Mr. Larson is a fit man to administer a 
— involving many millions of dol- 
ars. 

I yield the remainder of my time, Mr. 
President, and ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed to 
vote. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe the unani- 
mous-consent request was to vote ex- 
actly at 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The Chair just stated 
that without objection the Senate would 
proceed to vote. Is there objection to 
proceeding to vote at this time, or shall 
the Senate hold its breath for a minute? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden O’Conor 
Hickenlooper Pepper 

Hill Reed 

Hoey Revercomb 
Holland Robertson, Va. 
Ives Russell 
Jenner Saltonstall 
Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Kem Stennis 
Kilgore Taft 
Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lodge Thye 

Lucas Tobey 
McClellan Tydings 
McFarland Vandenberg 
McGrath Wherry 
McKellar White 
McMahon Wiley 
Magnuson Williams 
Malone Wilson 

Green Martin Young 
Gurney Millikin 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

There is before the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Jess Larson to be War Assets 
Administrator. The pending question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs!] that the 
nomination be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. [Putting the 
question.] The “noes” appear to have 
it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iask for a division. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination ef Jess 
Larson, of Oklahnme, vo be War Assets 
Administrator? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the other 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. Paul L. Mather, United 


States Navy, retired, to be Associate War 
Assets Administrator. 


Moore 
Morse 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer, 
United States Army, to be Governor of 
the Panama Canal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. John Stewart Bragdon to 
be Assistant to the Chief of Engineers. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Louis Aleck Craig to be In- 
spector General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry other nominations in the Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Heaith 
Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be notified immediately 
of all confirmations of today. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahome oat. 
President, I ask that th<,=*°s dent be 
notified immedic+-#7 © the confirma- 
tion of -Teee Larson. 

xne PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate has taken that action in respect 
to all confirmations of today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL Foop, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC ACT 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend section 
801 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
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several departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAVEZ 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


MR. CAPPER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with Senate bill 2543, for the re- 
tirement of Government capital in 
Federal and regional banks for coopera- 
tives, which is before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred a resolution in support of this 
proposal which has recently been ap- 
proved by four important farmers’ or- 
ganizations in Kansas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, as 
follows: 

BANK FOR COOPERATIVES 


The Bank for Cooperatives has been of in- 
estimable value to the farmers’ cooperative 
associations of the State since its advent with 
the Farm Credit Administration in 1934. It 
has been a dependable source of credit and 
assisted materially in developing sound co- 
operative business enterprise. It has been 
eminently fair to competitive lending agen- 
cies while at the same time rendering this 
service to the cooperatives. 

We feel that the Government has been 
fully justified in furnishing a part of the 
capital for the bank, but believe that the 
time has come when the ownership of these 
banks should be gradually shifted to the 
farmers’ cooperatives. We, therefore, heart- 
ily approve the measure sponsored by the 
national farm organizations and cooperative 
associations providing for the orzer.. 
tirement of Government capita} ,”* the banks 
for cooperatives in a, ™~35),,. wat ‘WHl not 

efr ability to serve the 


adversely affec* ~“ 
posers fécociations. 


cooherefore, be it resolved, that the Farmer 
Cooperatives of Kansas in annual meeting 
assembled do endorse the purposes and prin- 
ciples of H. R. bill No. 6301 and Senate bill 
No. 2543, as recommended by the committees 
of the House and Senate, which provide for 
orderly retirement of Government capital of 
the banks for cooper’ tives. 

Be it further resolved that we urge our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to 
vigorously support and further the enact- 
ment of this legislation at the earliest pos- 
sible date during this session of Congress 
and be it finally provided that copies of this 
resolution be sent to all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Kansas. 

Kansas STaTE GRANGE. 

Ray. TEAGARDEN. 

KANSAS FARMERS UNION. 

E. T. FORTUNE. 

Kansas FarM BUuREAUv. 

H. A. PRAEGER. 

H. E. WiTHAM. 

KaNnsaS COOPERATIVE COUNCIL. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8. 2664. A bill to authorize the Indian 
Claims Commission to hear and determine 
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certain claims of the Indians of California; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1343). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 424. A bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons who suffered losses as the result of flood 
waters in the vicinity of the Nebraska Ord- 
mance Plant at Mead, Saunders County, 
Nebr.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1345); 

8.873. A bill for the relief of Warren H. 
McKenney; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1346) ; 

8.1303. A bill for the relief of Lydia A. 
Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1348); 

8S. 1476. A bill to require the designatioff 
by the senior circuit Judge of another judge 
to sit in the place of any judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice 
has been filed; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1347); 

H.R. 350. A bill for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1349); 

H.R. 669. A bill to provide a method of 
paying all unsettled claims for damages sus- 
tained as a result of the explosions at Port 
Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in the 
amounts found to be due by the Secretary 
of the Navy; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1355) ; 

H. R. 1508. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lula 
Wilson Nevers; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1356); 

H.R. 2131. A bill for the relief of Fred E. 
Gross; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1357); 

H. R. 2384. A bill for the relief of Colbert 
H. Cannon; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1350) ; 

H. R. 3526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet K. Cahn; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 13851); 

H. R. 3644. A bill for the relief of James M. 
Dingwall, Jr., Aileen Reynolds; Bert Wool- 
slayer; and Mrs. Maisie Purser Davis; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1352); 

H.R. 4377. A bill for the relief of the 
Consolidated Steel Corp. of Los Angeles, 
Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1353); 
and 

H.R.4379. A bill for the relief of the 
Harbor Boat Building Co., the Wilmington 
Welding & Boiler Works; and B & R Machine 
Works, of Los Angeles, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1354). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 1085. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., for use as a domiciliary facility by 
the Veterans’ Administration; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1344). 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION FOR WAR— 
MINORITY VIEWS AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM (REPT NO. 440, PT. 4-A) 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, recently 
the majority of the Special Committee 
To Investigate the National Defense 
Program filed a report on industrial 
mobilization for war. I was not in com- 
plete accord with the report of the ma- 
jority, and asked leave to prepare a 
report expressing my own separate views. 

I was not in any sense of the word 
denied an opportunity for the expression 
of my separate views, and I consented 
to the filing of the majority report with 
the understanding that if I cared to sub- 
mit a report expressing more adequately 
my own individual views, I might have 
an opportunity to do so at a later time. 
I have prepared such a statement, and 
I now ask unanimous consent that my 
individual views on this subject may be 
received by the Senate. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to object. I welcome the 
presentation of the views of the Senator 
from Florida. However, I merely ask 
that the majority of the committee—in 
this instance 9 out of the 10 members— 
may have an opportunity to file supple- 
mental comment on the minority views 
of the Senator from Florida, if it should 
be deemed advisable. I ask that the time 
be extended for 2 weeks. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think it would be advisable 
to extend the time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. I think that is a perfectly 
proper request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Senator from Maine adding his request 
as a part of the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think probably the 
quickest way would be to have the Sena- 
tor from Florida incorporate my sugges- 
tion in his request. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am glad 
to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request submitted by 
the Senator from Florida, supplemented 
by the suggestion of the Senator from 
Maine, is granted. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


(Mr. LANGER introduced Senate bill 2692, 
to terminate the retirement system of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
to transfer that retirement fund to the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and appears under 
&@ separate heading.) 

(Mr. MARTIN introduced Senate bill 2693, 
to continue until the close of June 30, 1949, 
the present suspension of import duties on 
scrap iron, scrap steel, and nonferrous metal 
scrap, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 2694. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
of additional land along the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway in exchange for certain 
dredging privileges, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIs) : 

S. 2695. A bill to authorize Federal partici- 
pation in shore protection works; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(Mr. WHITE (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 2696, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to strengthen the 
American merchant marine, to encourage in- 
vestment in the American merchant marine 
to build more ships, and to remove inequities, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr. JENNER) : 

8. 2697. A bill to authorize the allocation 
of funds to Grant County, Ind., for payment 
of one-half the cost of a certain bridge across 
the Mississinewa River in Grant County, 
Ind., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. HATCh. 

8. 2698. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of horses and equipment owned by the United 
States Army to the New Mexico Military In- 
stitute, a State institution; to the Commit- 
tee or. Armed Services. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 2699. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Olga Lengyel; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. FERGUSON introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 217, requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation designating Memorial 
Day, 1948, as a day for a Nation-wide prayer 
for peace, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 


RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF OFFICE OF 
COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous gonsent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to terminate 
the retirement system of the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and to 
transfer that retirement fund to the 
Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund. 

I may say that this bill if passed 
would discontinue the retirement system 
in effect for approximately 1,000 em- 
ployees of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and give them only the benefits 
of the Civil Service retirement system. 
When Congress passed the retirement 
bill there were 17 different retirement 
systems. Ninety-eight and five-tenths 
percent were under one measure. This 
bill is an attempt on the part of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
to have all retirement provisions em- 
bodied in one law. 

There ‘being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2692) to terminate the Retirement 
System of the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and to transfer that 
retirement fund to the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund, intro- 
duced by Mr. LANGER, was received, read 
twice by its titie, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON 
SCRAP IRON, ETC. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to continue 
until June 30, 1949, the present suspen- 
sion of import duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous metal scrap. 

This measure proposes to extend for 
another year the act of March 13, 1942 
(Public Law 497, 77th Cong.), which 
provided for the suspension of tariff 
duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and non- 
ferrous metal scrap during the national 
emergency. 

The emergency with respect to short- 
ages of iron, steel, and nonferrous scrap 
is as great today as it was during war 
years. The national reservoir of scrap 
was drained by war production. The 
normal turn-over of iron and steel items 
of scrap has declined sharply due to lack 
of replacements. One hundred twenty- 
four million tons of steel were shipped 
overseas during the war. Much of this 
has been irretrievably lost in combat or 
through disposal abroad of surplus mili- 
tary equipment. Some of it is still pos- 
sible of recovery in the form of obsolete 
equipment and rubble scrap. 
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To understand the importance of scrap, 
we must know its part in steel produc- 
tion. One half of the metallics used by 
steel mills and foundries to make new 
iron and steel products is scrap. Pro- 
duction of steel today, while at almost 
the wartime peak, is not sufficient to meet 
vastly increased demands. But to main- 
tain production at today’s level requires 
53,000,000 tons of scrap per year. Half 
of this scrap may be generated within 
the steel mills themselves in shavings 
and cuttings; the other half must be 
secured from the junk piles, and the scrap 
metals which can be recovered from all 
parts of the world. 

The Steel Subcommittee of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, of which I 
am chairman, reported these facts to the 
Senate in its interim report on Steel 
Supply and Distribution, in January 
1947. To further the recommendations 
made by the Steel Subcommittee for 
scrap recovery, I introduced Senate bill 
2109 on February 2, 1948, to provide for 
the release of surplus military and in- 
dustrial equipment from Government 
and military installations both here and 
abroad. This measure is still in com- 
mittee, having been transferred from 
Banking and Currency to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

It is my feeling that it is urgent to con- 
sider and give prompt action to measures 
that will increase the sources of scrap 
and encourage the movement of scrap 
into this country. 

The bill which I introduce today will 
continue an incentive to collections of 
scrap through commercial channels, by 
the suspension of tariff duties. 

It is a companion bill to one which was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Ropert A. GRANT, 
of Indiana, on April 14, reported favor- 
ably to the House by the Ways and Means 
Committee on May 11, and now is on the 
Union Calendar. I trust that the Senate 
will take equally prompt acticn. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2693) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1949, the present suspension of im- 
port duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and 
nonferrous metal scrap, introduced by 
Mr. MarTIN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 
1936 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
In that connection, I request that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill may 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and the section- 
by-section analysis of the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2696) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to strengthen the 
American merchant marine, to encourage 
investment in the American merchant 
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marine to build more ships, and to re- 
move inequities, introduced by Mr. 
WHITE (by request), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The section-by-section analysis of the 
bill was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF SENATE BILL 
TO AMEND THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, 
AS AMENDED 


Section 1: The amendment to section 501 
(a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, broad- 
ens the present basis for extending construc- 
tion-differential subsidies, by removing the 
limitation that vessels constructed with such 
aid must be intended for use in conjunction 
with an “essential” route and subsidized 
operation. The amendment removes this 
requirement and sets up certain general re- 
quirements under which the United States 
shipping industry as a whole would be eligi- 
ble for aid in the construction of new ves- 
sels and thus would be able to acquire such 
vessels at world market prices therefor. 
Specific language is inserted in the amend- 
ment to insure that any vessels 50 con- 
structed would not be subject to operating 
restrictions associated with subsidized oper- 
ation. (However, no change is made con- 
cerning certain other restrictions placed on 
vessels so constructed—such as the require- 
ment for documentation under the United 
States flag, special requisition provisions in 
case of national emergency, etc.) 

Section 2: This amendment to section 501 
(c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, runs 
parallel to the amendment of section 1 and 
makes the same application in the case of 
subsidies in connection with reconstruction 
or reconditioning of old vessels. 

Section 3: The amendment to section 504 
is a similar amendment which removes the 
reference to the Commission’s control over 
the operation of the subsidized vessel as 
presently applied in the case of subsidized 
operations. The existing requirements for 
documentation, etc., are retained. 

Section 4: Section 506, which is repealed 
hereby, relates to certain special cases where 
vessels constructed under subsidy under the 
present law can with certain limitations 
operate in the domestic trade while on 
round-the-world voyages, etc. With the 
broadened application of section 1, these 
limitations are meaningless and therefore 
repealed in entirety. 

Section 5: Sections 5 through 11 of the 
bill are a series of amendments designed to 
broaden the application of the construction 
reserve funds of the unsubsidized operators 
and to remove certain discriminations. 
Section 5 itself makes two minor amend- 
ments in line with an amendment in a fol- 
lowing section which would permit the use 
of section 511 fuscis for certain specified 
purposes in addition to the presently au- 
thorized uses. 

Section 6: This section is an amendment 
to subsection (c) of section 511, which 
would permit certain earnings and receipts 
to be deposited in a construction reserve 
fund and if so deposited they would re- 
ceive, in effect, a tax deferment. This is 
an effort to equalize in part the disparity 
of tax treatment that now exists between 
subsidized and nonsubsidized operators, as 
noted in the recent report of the President’s 
Committee on the Merchant Marine. The 
privilege is limited to earnings from vessels 
documented under the United States laws. 
Because of the accounting and segregation 
problems involved in the treatment of earn- 
ings, the general requirement for deposit 
within 60 days of receipt is modified to per- 
mit deposit of earnings for any given fiscal 
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year up to the time of filing Federal income- 
tax returns for that year. 

Section 7: The amendments to section 
511 (d) are clerical amendments required 
by the amendment of section 6 above. The 
earnings or receipts not recognized for tax 
purposes result, by the amendments of this 
section, in a reduced depreciation base on 
any vessel or other facility acquired from 
a construction reserve fund. This situation 
(which is the present law, but applying only 
to gains not recognized under subsection 
(c) of sec. 511) is the reason why the appar- 
ent tax exemption is, in reality, only a tax 
deferment. 

Section 8: This section involves similar 
clerical amendments to section 511 (e), re- 
lating to the order of deposits and with- 
drawals. 

Section 9: This section makes several 
major changes in section 511 (g), relating 
to the conditions under which tax benefits 
can be had, the purposes for which the 
funds may be used, and the time in which 
withdrawals must be made. In general, the 
time for withdrawal is extended to 3 years 
instead of the present 2-year period. The 
purposes for which the funds can be used 
are extended to include the liquidation of 
outstanding indebtedness on vessels, capital 
expenditures in the reconditioning or recon- 
structing of vessels, and acquisition of ter- 
minal or other facilities directly connected 
with shipping operations, including the cap- 
ital stock of companies owning United 
States-flag vessels. Such acquisitions, how- 
ever, would require prior approval of the 
Commission before sums in the fund could 
be expended for such purposes. Other cler- 
ical amendments in numbering within the 
subsection are also involved. 

Section 10: With the proviso proposed to 
be added to section 511 (h) a general exten- 
sion would be granted for 3 years for all 
funds on deposit on September 30, 1948. 
This is an effort to bridge what is hoped to 
be a temporary period of uncertainty in the 
postwar shipping situation, especially inso- 
far as it relates to domestic shipping. 

Section 11: This section contains clerical 
amendments to make deposits in the form 
of earnings or receipts subject to taxation 
if withdrawn for purposes other than those 
permissible under the terms of section 511, 
or if not used within the prescribed period 
for such purposes. 

Section 12: This section proposes to add 
a new section to title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, which would 
permit owners of vessels of not less than 
2,000 gross tons, documented under the laws 
of the United States, and operated without 
the aid of an operating-differential subsidy, 
to amortize the cost of such vessel in such 
manner as he deems appropriate and, for 
the purpose of Federal income and excess- 
profits taxes, entitle the owner in each tax- 
able year, beginning after December 31, 1947, 
to a deduction of the portion of the cost so 
amortized in such taxable year. The pur- 
poses of this amendment are: To afford to 
unsubsidized American owners financial 
privileges similar to those available to sub- 
sidized owners under section 607 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936; to narrow the 
existing disparity as between unsubsidized 
owners of vessels of American registry and 
those of foreign registry with respect to 
depreciation, and to encourage the invest- 
ment of private capital in the American 
merchant marine, thus providing an incen- 
tive for a continuing replacement of mod- 
ern new vessels. 


PRINTING OF PRAYERS BY CHAPLAIN OF 
SENATE DURING EIGHTIETH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. WHERRY submitted the following 
resolution (S, Res. 237). which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That 2,500 copies of the prayers 
offered by the Reverend Peter Marshall, 
Chaplain of the Senate, at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the Senate during the Eight- 
ieth Congress, be printed and bound for 
the use of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1949—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON - submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 5883) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture (exclusive of the Farm Credit 
Administration) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 59, to strike out lines 19 through 
21, including the word “repayment” in line 
22 and substitute therefor the words “be 
made in conformity with the provisions of 
section 201 (e) of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, as amended (title 
12, U. S. C. 1148) .” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS AND INDEPENDENT 
EXECUTIVE AGENCIES, 1949—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 6481) making aprropria- 
tions for Government corporations and 
independent executive agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 2, line 9, strike out the figures 


“$27,389,061” and insert in lieu thereof “$31,- 
389,061.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the figures 
“$21,689,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$25,- 
689,000.” 


On page 2, line 14, after the word “dams”, 
insert “one at Johnsonville, Tenn., and.” 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
SAMUEL HAMILTON KAUFMAN TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, May 26, 1948, at 10 a. m., in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Samuel Hamilton 
Kaufman, of New York, to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Hon. John 
Bright, deceased. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], chair- 
man; the Senator -from West Virginia 
[Mr. Revercoms]; and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLANp]. 


SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE AT- 
LANTA JOURNAL 
[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial rela- 

tive to a speech delivered by Senator THomas 
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of Utah in connection with the debate on 
the southern regional education compact, 
published in the Atlanta Journal of May 16, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


[Mr. BUCK asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., at the 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in Washington, D. C., 
April 21, 1948, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON—ADDRESS BY 
GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Thomas Alva Edison—A Symbol of 
Free Enterprise,” delivered by George E. 
Stringfellow, before the Rotary Club of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., April 7, 1948, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE—ARTICLE BY 
DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Both Parties Declared Inconsistent in 
Stand on ‘Civil Rights’ Issue,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 18, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix. | 


CLARIFICATION IN PALESTINE—ARTICLE 
BY ' WALTER LIPPMANN 
[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Clarification in Palestine,” by Walter 


_Lippmann, published in the Washington 


Post of May 18, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


CORRECTION BY THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 
OF ARTICLE BY GEORGE WELLER 
[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two letters from 
Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, head of the De- 
partment of Economics of the University of 
Chicago, correcting an article by George 
Weller, which appear in the Appendix.] 


TREATMENT OF JAPANESE-AMERICANS— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER 
[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Proper Way to Right a Wartime 

Wrong,” published in the Des Moines (Iowa) 

Register, May 14, 1948, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND (MAINE) 
PRESS-HERALD 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Electoral College,” from the 
Press-Herald of Portland, Maine, which 
gives a very lucid description of Senate 
Joint Resolution 200, which was reported 
favorably by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and which seeks to change the 
Constitution so that the electoral votes 
for President shall be counted in propor- 
tion to the popular vote. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

The approaching Presidential elections 

give point to the proposal made by Senator 
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Lopce to alter our electoral-college system 
through constitutional amendment. The 
Senator’s bill, reported out almost unani- 
mously by the Judiciary Committees of both 
Senate and House, would end the unit rule 
under which the entire number of electors 
in each State go to the candidate of the 
winning party even if he wins by a single 
vote. Instead, the several candidates would 
receive electoral votes proportionally to the 
popular votes received in each State. 

A familiar illustration, used before by the 
Press Herald in advocating passage of the 
Lodge bill and its submission to the States 
as an amendment to the Constitution, is the 
result in Ohio in the 1944 election. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received 1,570,763 votes; 
Governor Dewey, 1,582,293 votes—a differ- 
ence of 11,530 votes. That was virtually a 
tie; but the Republican candidate received 
all 25 of the Ohio votes in the electoral col- 
lege. Under the Lodge plan, the Republican 
candidate would have received, probably, 13 
of the electoral college votes, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate, 12. 

How far this proposal will get in this pres- 
ent Congress with its crowded calendar and 
eagerness to adjourn before the political 
conventions is problematical. There is no 
immediate call for speed; a constitutional 
amendment must be ratified by 36 States 
before it can becOme law; and ratification 
not seldom is notoriously slow; obviously a 
change, if approved, could not become effec- 
tive before 1952. 

But the Lodge proposal seems to be so 
sound that it ought to have easy passage 
through the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures. Had it been in effect 4 years ago, 
there certainly would have been important 
changes in the standing of the major-party 
candidates. 

Under the present system, Roosevelt re- 
ceived in the electoral college 432 votes and 
Dewey 99, a plurality of 333. If one were to 
approximate what that vote would have been 
under the Lodge system, he clearly would 
find that the Roosevelt plurality would have 
been cut down. If one were to take the 9 
States with the greatest number of elec- 
tors—California, [llinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin—and to apply the 
proportional principle, Roosevelt might be 
shown to have led not by a count of 196 to 
27, but.4o have lost them by a vote of 119 to 
104, or thereabouts. Figuring another way, 
using for comparison the total popular vote 
throughout the country—for Roosevelt, 
25,602,505; for Dewey, 22,006,278—one might 
find that Roosevelt was actually entitled, 
under the Lodge plan, to but 282 electoral 
votes and Dewey to 249—a striking differ- 
ence from the 432 to 99 votes actually an- 
nounced. 

Presumably, under the new proposal, 
Roosevelt still would have won the election; 
anyone who wishes might find a useful exer- 
cise in arithmetic in running down the pro- 
portional strength of the candidates in all 
48 States; but it is apparent from the figures 
already presented that the present plan is 
less accurate in measuring a candidate’s 
actual strength; that under it, a candidate, 
though the choice of the people, conceivably 
could lose an election. At any rate, Mr. 
Lodge’s proposal seems to come closer to the 
democratic principle and deserves submis- 
sion to the States as a constitutional amend- 
ment. 


SUPPLY OF SCARCE MEDICINES AND 


LABORATORY FACILITIES—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK POST 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp, 
an editorial entitled “Night Cries,” from 
the New York Post, which relates to the 
critical situation which exists in so many 
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American families because of the ex- 
pensive nature of vitally important drugs 
necessary in taking care of people when 
they are sick. The editorial discusses a 
problem which I have sought to reach 
by a bill which is now pending in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

NIGHT CRIES 


A sudden cry in the night, the lights go on, 
the child is rigid with pain, screaming for 
help. Then parents think of the rare 
drugs—streptomycin, sulfadiazole, and peni- 
cillin. The drugs with the tongue-twisting 
names which could spell out hope for their 
child’s life. The drugs whose very mention 
is a benediction in most American house- 
holds. 

But the mercy of these drugs is often 
stamped with a price. And the healing of 
insulin, liver extract, mercury diuretics, en- 
docrine products, vitamin preparations, ty- 
phoid vaccine, X-ray and iron lungs, in many 
cases must be bought. 

Health in America is still governed by the 
dollar sign. Our rich have modern medical 
privileges and our poor, too often, have only 
a@ prayer. 

There is a reason, and not a very pretty 
one, why adequate medical treatment is too 
frequently classed as a luxury in America, 
to be enjoyed only by the special class of 
Americans who can afford similar treats like 
sending their children to an expensive col- 
lege. 

The reason is two words, innocent enough, 
but shouted with increasing suspicion by 
backward Congressmen every time legisla- 
tion is proposed which weuld ease the Amer- 
ican family medical load. 

The words are “socialized medicine” and 
the opponents of any Federal medical aid 
string them together glibly, counting on 
Americans to react unthinkingly against the 
phrase because it suggests some foreign way 
of doing things. 

In the best of all possible democracies, the 
term would not be considered suspect, but 
redundant. In a nation of self-governed 
people, an essential need like medical Care 
should belong to the people precisely to the 
extent that private sources fall down on 
the job. 

An illustration of how flagrantly the bug-a- 
boo of socialized medicine is flaunted, when 
it does not even remotely apply, can be found 
in senatorial opposition to a bill recently 
introduced in the Labor Committee by Sen- 
ator Henry Casot Lopce Jr., Republican, of 
Massachusetts. 

LopcE has apparently been appalled by the 
numbers of gravely ill Americans who are 
left to die simply because their money has 
run out and they can no longer purchase the 
medical supplies and treatment which would 
stave off collapse. 

Under his bill, the Federal Government and 
the States would match sums, amounting to 
the trifling total of $70,000,000 a year, to see 
to it that scarce medicines and laboratory fa- 
cilities would be supplied to all persons in the 
United States needing them, regardless of 
ability to pay. 

The bill is a moderate statement of the 
minimum of service our democratic Govern- 
ment should be expected to supply. But 
your pressure will probably be needed to con- 
vince our Senators that it should receive 
prompt passage on the Senate floor. 

Yet at this stage, Government funds obvi- 
ously cannot be left to wage the battle 
against disease alone. Your own dollars 
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should stand ready to fill the gaps in med- 
ical research, education, and service until 
the convictions of our legislators catch up 
with the needs of the people. 

By now you have learned from your news- 
papers, radios, and billboards that every 3 
minutes someone dies of cancer. 

Someone dies because we haven’t cracked 
the secret of why cells suddenly go mad and 
multiply with deadly confusion, crowding out 
life. Someone dies because you harbor the 
cancer of indifference and haven’t made your 
contribution to conquer the killer through 
experiment and study. 

It would take you less than 3 minutes to 
write out a check to. the New York Cancer 
Committee, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 17. 

Use the time to advantage now by helping 
to prevent the 3 minutes from beating out a 
tragedy in more American lives. 


VETO OF BILL REQUIRING REPORTS ON 
NOMINEES TO ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp two editorials 
dealing with the President’s veto of 
Senate bill 1004, which relates to a re- 
quirement for reports from the FBI on 
nominees to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. One of the editorials, entitled “Mr. 
Truman’s Veto,” was published in the 
Washington Post of this morning. The 
other, entitled “They Should Work To- 
gether,” is published in the, Washington 
Evening Star of today. I urge all Sena- 
tors to read the editorials, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 18, 1948] 
MR. TRUMAN’S VETO 


In pursuit of his generally sound doctrine 
that the President should be master in his 
own house, Mr. Truman has vetoed the bill 
authorizing the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to require re- 
ports from the FBI on nominees to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who can hold of- 
fice only with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The President’s chief complaint is 
that five Senators would be permitted, un- 
der the bill, to direct the FBI to make a re- 
port. That, he fears, would be an unwar- 
ranted encroachment upon the executive 
branch. “The complete independence of the 
executive branch,” he wrote in his veto mes- 
sage, “renders it imperative that the Execu- 
tive have sole authority over the officers whom 
he appoints.” 

If the bill has any constitutional weakness, 
it probably lies in the fact that it enables 
five Senators to direct the FBI to act in this 
particular instead of imposing that duty di- 
rectly upon the FBI by command of Congress. 
Certainly there can be no doubt that Con- 
gress can require an executive agency to 
make an investigation and report its findings 
to Congress. The Atomic Energy Act, for 
example, instructs the AEC to keep the joint 
committee “fully and currently informed” as 
to its activities. To be sure, the President 
ought to have “sole authority” over officials 
in the executive branch so far as the per- 
formance of their duties is concerned, but 
the function of prescribing what their duties 
are belongs to Congress. 

This is a problem which obviously requires 
cooperation between the President and Con- 
gress. Mr. Truman emphasizes his great re- 
sponsibility in making nominations to the 
AEC and pledges himself to use every facility 
of the executive branch in uncovering facts 
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about the appointees. He seems to forget 
that the Senate has an equally grave respon- 
sibility, also imposed upon it by the Consti- 
tution, to act intelligently in confirming 
such nominations. We do not think it is un- 
reasonable for Congress to provide that, in 
meeting this obligation, the Members of the 
Senate chiefly concerned should be able to 
draw upon the fact-finding facilities of the 
FBI. It is not a question of demanding FBI 
reports that are made to the President, but 
only of making separate reports for the bene- 
fit of the Senators who will have to recom- 
mend approval or rejection of the nominees. 

It is well to remember, in dealing with 
questions of this sort, that, while we have 
a separation of executive and legislative 
powers, we have one Government and not two. 
An arbitrary attitude on the part of either 
Congress or the President can upset the nor- 
mal cooperative relationship which alone en- 
ables the American system to function satis- 
factorily. Congress has attempted various 
encroachments upon the Executive, and it 
may be that the President feels it necessary 
to strike back in a narrow spirit to sustain 
his position. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that in this instance he pushes his 
argument too far. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
18, 1948] 


THEY SHOULD WORK TOGETHER 


The President’s veto of the bill authoriz- 
ing Senate Members of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee to use the services of the 
FBI to investigate presidential appointees 
to the Atomic Energy Commission rested on 
two main premises. 

Mr. Truman’s first point was that a law 
empowering a congressional group to direct 
the FBI, an executive agency, to investigate 
the members and general manager of the 
AEC would be an unconstitutional intrusion 
by the legislative upon the executive branch 
of the Government. If the President was 
persuaded of that, it was his duty to veto 
the bill, for the principle at stake is im- 
portant. The remedy, if Congress is suffi- 
ciently convinced to the contrary, is to pass 
the bill over the veto and leave the deter- 
mination of the constitutional question to 
the courts. 

The other premise was that the objective 
of the bill was “unnecessary and unwise.” 
This is a conclusion which is open to serious 
challenge. 

The Star has no doubt concerning the 
loyalty of the present officials of the AEC 
who would have been affected by this vetoed 
bill. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
President Truman, using the facilities of the 
FBI, would be careful to check throughly into 
the background of any one whom he might 
select for any of these important posts. But 
this does not meet the point which has been 
raised by Senator KNow.Lanp. It is conceiv-- 
able that some day another President will be 
in the White House—another President whose 
judgment in the matter of such appointments 
would be open to grave doubt. And it is 
possible that such a President might name 
men to the AEC who ought not to be con- 
firmed without the most thorough check of 
their records. 

In that eventuality the Senate would be 
in a difficult position. For under the law it is 
required to concur in the selection of mem- 
bers of the AEC, and it ought not to concur 
unless fully satisfied as to their fitness. The 
responsibility involved in this is no light 
matter, since the AEC has been given great 
powers and the security of the country is in 
the hands of its top officials. This being the 
case, it is not possible to agree with the 
President that the effort to enble the Senate 
to satisfy itself as to the loyalty of AEC offi- 
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cials, prior to voting for their confirmation, 
is unnecessary and unwise. 

This does not dispose of the constitutional 
questions, of course, and it may be that the 
courts will agree with Mr. Truman. If s0, 
that ends the matter. But if the courts 
should share the opinion of Congress on the 
legal issue, then, in the long view, they 
would seem to be more prospect of gain than 
loss in the Knowland proposal. It is too 
bad that the President and the Senate could 
not have worked this matter out satisfac- 
torily between themselves, but since that was 
not done the only alternative is to attempt 
to pass the bill over his veto and let the courts 
determine the constitutional issue. 


EXCHANGE BETWEEN HENRY A. WALLACE 
AND JOSEPH STALIN 


Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, Ican- 
not refrain from making one or two ob- 
servations, which will take me only 2 or 3 
minutes, upon the subject of Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s exchange of notes with Mr. 
Stalin. I shall not trespass upon the 
time of the Senator from Missouri to go 
into the matter fully, but I think it is im- 
portant that someone rise on the Senate 
floor as quickly as possible to point out 
that what Mr. Wallace has proposed is an 
implementation of the Russian foreign 
policy. I think that conclusion can be 
documented in very great detail. 

Mr. President, the first point that is 
made by Mr. Wallace, and repeated by 
Mr. Stalin, occurs in these words: 

A general reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 


Note the order, Mr. President. A year 
ago last October, when it became evident 
that the acid test of Russia’s intentions 
was being had in her action and reaction 
to our atomic energy proposal and when 
she became embarrassed at the accept- 
ance by all nations of the earth of the 
righteousness and justice of the proposals 
which we made on this subject, at a 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in New York she started 
to talk about a reduction of armaments 
in general. Of course that is what she 
would like to do. She knows that the 
last disarmament conference went on 
for about 17 years and ended in nothing. 
The last thing in the world she wants 
to do is to come to grips with the pro- 
posals which we have made for atomic 
disarmament, and if there cannot be 
atomic disarmament, there will be no 
disarmament. 

Mr. President, it strikes me as indeed 
strange that on the very day when ne- 
gotiations were closed in New York on 
this subject in a confession of failure, 
Mr. Wallace exchanged a note with Mr. 
Stalin in which he said, in effect—“Let’s 
bring about atomic disarmament.” 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Maine ina moment. I can 
tell them how they can be successful in 
this field. They can be successful in this 
field if they send Gromyko back to New 
York and let him make a motion to re- 
open the negotiations, and let Russia ac- 
cept that which every other nation has 
accepted which has been a party to the 
study of this whole terrible question. 
If they will do that, it will do more to es- 
tablish confidence than anything else 
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that can be done on the face of the earth, 
and we will start to get somewhere in 
making a permanent peace for which I 
know the vast majority of men every- 
where yearn with the deepest and strong- 
est emotions of their hearts. 

I now yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Iam 
profoundly interested, as is everyone, in 
the comments of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. The Senator opened his re- 
marks with the statement concerning the 
exchange of notes between Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Stalin. If that characterization 
is correct, I submit there is ample law 
to cover the situation in the prohibition 
upon private citizens indulging in the dis- 
cussion of our foreign affairs with any 
foreign potentate. I hope the Senator 
can substantiate the case. It is a matter 
of increasing interest. The mere utter- 
ance of the views of a private citizen 
might not come within the characteriza- 
tion. I mention this because in my judg- 
ment we must come to grips with the 
realities of this thing. 

Senators who were privileged last night 
to listen to the discussion for 1 hour of 
some of the associated problems, between 
two very eminent gentlemen, will recog- 
nize that there are curious ideological 
problems involved. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator, 
but I will say that I am interested today 
in the substance and not in the form this 
whole controversy has taken. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that the Senator 
from Maine may have a point in what he 
has said, but I do not wish to devote my- 
self to that today. I do, however, desire 
to make clear beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that the acid test of Russia’s in- 
tention has just been had in the United 
Nations in New York, and we can go back 
there and renew discussions at any time 
Russia will give any evidence that she 
wants to listen to reason respecting that 
prime purpose. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Connecticut con- 
tends that Mr. Wallace could not express 
publicly his opinions in this matter? 
That, it seems to me, must also be kept 
in mind, however much we may disagree 
with him. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I say 
to the Senator from Maine that I assume 
he is inferring that Mr. Wallace has vio- 
lated the Logan Act. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I said that if the 
Senator from Connecticut could substan- 
tiate his statement that there has been 
an exchange of notes between Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Stalin, there is ample law to 
cover that situation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Andi say to the Sen- 
ator from Maine that at the moment I 
am not interested in that phase of the 
matter. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the question 
is one which will continually recur, and 
I think the more quickly we get it clari- 
fied the better. This is not to indicate 
any sympathy whatever with either the 
tactics or the proposals which have been 
followed in the current case. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the discussion of the grant- 
ing of statehood to Hawaii, a great many 
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statements have appeared in the press 
and elsewhere which seek to give the im- 
pression that Hawaii has waited longer 
than other areas or regions before secur- 
ing statehood. To clarify this point, I 
have had prepared a tabie showing the 
waiting period for other regions. This 
table shows, I believe, that the waiting 
period for Hawaii has not been unduly 
long as yet, particularly in view of the 
unusual circumstances involved in grant- 
ing statehood for the first time to a non- 
contiguous territory. 

I present a table showing the lapse in 
time between the date of acquisition of 
the areas which later came to be organ- 
ized in the form of States, and the dates 
on which statehood was achieved in each 
case. This table shows clearly that a 
great number of the States waited much 
longer than 50 years, the period Ha- 
waii has waited to date. In the case of 
Oklahoma it required more than 100 
years. It actually required 104 years. 
With reference to my own State of Ne- 
braska, we were a part of the United 
States for 64 years before becoming a 
State. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

List of States showing period elapsing be- 
tween acquisition of the region and final 
achievement of statehood 


Years be- 
tween ac- 
quisition of 
Territory 

an 


Admis- 
sion as 
State 


Date area 
acquired 
statehood 

Oklahoma. 

Wyoming. ..... 

Montana 

North Dakota 

South Dakota_. 

Alaska 

Minnesota_... 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. ....-..- 

Wisconsin 

Arizona__. 

Nebraska... 

Kansas_-_-. 


I i bck sekaden den 
Mississippi 
Indiana 


Nevada... 
Oregon -.-. 
Tennessee _ 
Louisiana 


1 At least. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska there appear a list 
of the States which have been admitted 
to the Union, showing the length of time 
they existed as organized Territories. 
I think the Senate will find the list of 
great interest. It shows that 29 of the 
States have been organized Territories. 
Hawaii has been in that category for 
longer than 27 of the organized Terri- 
tories. Only 2 organized Territories 
were required to be such for a longer 
period of time. 
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The facts also show that Hawaii has a 
larger population than any other organ- 
ized Territory admitted to the Union as 
a State, with one exception, namely the 
Territory of Oklahoma, at the time it 
was admitted to statehood. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorRD, as 
follows: 


Date | |Popute-| Popula- 
ad- yore | tion at | tion at 
mi tea| Years | date of | date ad- 
as ied) organic| mitted 


t 
as 
State act as State 


Date 
| of or- 

ganic 
| act 
| 


Territory 


! 

New Mexico..| 1850 1912 2 | 61, 547 
Arizona --| 1863 | 9, 658 
Hawaii. -| 1900 | |154, 001 
Utah__. --| 1850 11, 383 
Washington...| 1853 11, 198 
Michigan_....| 1805 4, 762 
North Dakota.| 1861 
South Dakota_| 1861 
Idaho 1863 
Montana......| 1864 
Florida__.....] 1822 
Wyoming_....| 1868 | 
Mississippi_...| 1798 
Arkansas......| 1819 
Oklahoma 1890 | 
Indiana 1200 
Missouri 1805 66, 586 
Ohio _- 1787 - 45, 365 

1861 376 5 | 34,277 194, 327 

1854 567 3 | 28,8 122, 993 

1836 8 : , O48 305, 391 
Oregon........| 1848 . 3 52, 465 
Illinois- --| 1809 55, 211 
Minnes¢ 1849 172, 023 
Iowa_ 1838 192, 214 
Louisi 76, 556 
Kansas 107, 206 
Tennessee...-- 105, 602 
Nevada......- 6, 857 
Alabama 127, 901 


327, 000 
204, 354 
502, 122 
276, 749 
357, 232 
212, 267 
109, 983 
348, 600 
88, 548 
142, 924 
87, 445 
62, 555 
75, 448 
97, 574 
, 657, 155 
147, 178 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5524) making appro- 
priations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is House bill 5524, 
the civil functions War Department ap- 
propriation bill, and the pending ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REeEeEp], for 
himself, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson], to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations with certain instructions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers! is necessarily absent on public 
business. He has asked me to announce 
to the Senate that he opposes the pend- 
ing motion to recommit the civil func- 
tions appropriation bill and has re- 
quested me to ask unanimous consent 
that a statement of the reasons for his 
position be printed in the body of the 
RecorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY UNITED STATES SENATOR FRANCIS 
J. MYERS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN OPPOSITION 
To MoTION To RecomMmiT H. R. 5524 (Army 
Civi. FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS BILL) 
WiTH INsTRUCTIONS To REDUCE FUNDS FOR 
FLoop CONTROL AND RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Work By aT Least $200,000,000, May 18, 
1948 
The motion to recommit is based on a 

theory that the same amount of money ap- 
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propriated last year (for the current fiscal 
year) for flood control and rivers and har- 
bors work would be sufficient to carry on an 
effective program during the coming fiscal 
year beginning July 1. This reasoning 
sounds logical enough when the discussion 
is maintained on a level of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, but breaks down completely 
when the individual projects which go to 
make up the aggregate of funds in this bill 
are analyzed as they should be—individually. 

It must be remembered that since the end 
of the war, we have been trying to catch up 
the threads of flood control and navigation 
projects delayed or interrupted by the war. 
Thus, the original appropriations following 
the end of the war were comparatively small, 
because comparatively few projects were in 
the going stage or close enough to that stage 
to get under way promptly. 

It is only natural that the total amount 
in the bill each year has been steadily increas- 
ing. Nearly all of the projects in the first 
postwar appropriation bill were large proj- 
ects and have been coming back for funds 
each year in order to keep them going toward 
completion. One of the best examples of 
these is the huge Conemaugh Reservoir for 
the protection of Pittsburgh and the Ohio 
Valley. It will still be some years before that 
project is completed. It will be eligible for 
funds—and will deserve funds—each year 
until completed. 

It would be folly—almost criminal folly— 
to delay the completion of this project by as 
much as a single day just for the purpose of 
making any one year’s flood-control appro- 
priation that much smaller. This project 
alone can save its entire cost in the damages 
it would prevent in a single important flood. 

The same is true of nearly all of the projects 
of which I have personal knowledge which 
are included in this bill. Pinching pennies 
now in order to delay inevitable expenditures 
would be the height of false economy, for 
each Pennsylvania project in this bill will be 
built regardless and the question is only 
whether we will speed their completion or de- 
lay them for a year or two or more, mean- 
while being denied the protection they could 
provide. 

As I said, the first postwar appropriations 
were comparatively small and have been 
steadily increasing in amount because addi- 
tional new projects have been put into the 
“going” stage while most of the earlier proj- 
ects are still obtaining funds. These newer 
projects are now far enough advanced so that 
cut-backs in their funds would cause serious 
and substantial delay. 

I cannot support such a short-sighted pol- 
icy. Ido not see how this Senate, if it were to 
adopt such a policy, could possibly explain it 
to the satisfaction of the people of Sunbury, 
Punxsutawney, Williamsport, Pittsburgh, 
Johnsonburg, Ridgway, St. Mary’s, Latrobe, 
Johnstown, Allentown, Bethlehem, Turtle 
Creek, McKeesport, McKees Rocks, Honesdale 
and Hawley, Tyrone, and other communities 
included in the flood-control funds in this 
bill, communities which have all felt the 
cold fury of rampaging floodwaters rolling 
into their streets and homes. 

And as for the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation, I am sure the businessmen of Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh who make extensive 
use of our shipping and harbor facilities 
would be most amazed to find that these 
facilities cannot be maintained in proper 
functioning condition because the Congress 
wants to save money. 

The savings in such a case wolld be illusory 
indeed. 

It is obvious that even the inadequate ap- 
propriations yoted by the House in this bill 
could not be provided if the Senate were to 
carry through on this motion. The House 
bill was substantially below budget esti- 
mates on such projects in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, as Punxsutawney, Williamsport, 
East Branch Clarion Reservoir, and many 
others. It left out completely the Delaware 
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River improvement project at Philadelphia, 
and curtailed drastically the maintenance 
funds for Erie Harbor, the Ohio Valley locks 
and dams, and for similar activities. If the 
Senate were now to cut the bill not merely 
back to the House amount—a difference of 
$100,000,000—but back to an amount of $100,- 
000,000 less than even the House provided, all 
of the increases voted in specific projects. by 
the Senate committee would be wiped out 
and, in addition, deep cuts would have to be 
made into amounts already voted by the 
House for these and for other projects which 
the House did not cut. 

The minority report starts off by condemn- 
ing in the most critical manner the judg- 
ment and integrity of the Army engineers, 
whom I consider among the most able and 
outstanding of all Government employees, 
but thereupon ends up by proposing that 
the judgment of the engineers—these same 
much-criticized engineers—should be allowed 
to determine how the remaining money shall 
be spent, once the over-all cut of $200,000,- 
000 is made by the committee. 

I think the final recommendation of the 
minority report completely disputes the orig- 
inal position of those who signed the report— 
that the engineers cannot be trusted to use 
good judgment. P 

I have received demands from the Penn- 
sylvania Chamber of Commerce that I sup- 
port this recommit motion providing for the 
cut of $200,000,000. I am puzzled. The 
chambers of commerce and the ‘businessmen 
in the communities affected by this bill urge 
me to oppose the cut. 

Does the State chamber of commerce speak 
for Williamsport, for York, for Punxsutaw- 
ney, for Pittsburgh, for Latrobe, for Sunbury, 
for any of these towns—for the businessmen 
in these towns who have big stakes in the 
achievement of early flood protection for 
those towns? 

I don’t think so. 
itself. 

And, Mr. President, in this instance the 
facts speak for themselves. They speak a 
clear thought: that flood control and rivers- 
and-harbors work designed to protect invest- 
ments and protect lives and increase safety 
are worthy functions of Government and 
must not be jeopardized by the penny-pinch- 
ing of ultra-economizers. We cannot econo- 
mize our people in Pennsylvania into dis- 
aster from floods, and I cannot support any 
legislative move to delay for 1 year, 2 years, 
or however long, projects now long overdue 
and projects which, had the war not inter- 
vened, would now be operating. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, we in the 
State of Missouri have an abiding and 
continued interest in the control of the 
waters of our rivers. Some of the most 
fertile land in our State has been won 
from the Mississippi and the Missouri. 
Our largest city is located near the con- 
fluence of those two rivers. Our second 
largest city stands at the junction of the 
Missouri and the Kaw. Many of our 
finest cities and towns and much of our 
best farming land is subject to recurrent 
threats from high water. Under these 
circumstances there is no State in the 
Union, perhaps, to which flood control 
means more or is of more vital impor- 
tance than the State of Missouri. 

Notwithstanding these facts, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and the vital interest of our peo- 
ple in the subject matter of this bill, I 
shall vote to recommit the pending bill. 
I shall do so because I believe that in the 
long run it is to the advantage of the 
people of our State and of the United 
States that I do so. I believe that the 
great majority of the people of our State 
who understand the facts would want 
me to do so. 


I thipk it speaks for 
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I have always favored wise and well- 
considered appropriations for flood con- 
trol and for the protection of property. 
I shall do what I can to see that such 
appropriations are made. I believe that 
the minority report is entirely justified 
in its assertion that— 
the total amount recommended by the com- 
mittee is inimical to the interest of the na- 
tional economy and an unwarranted and 
unnecessary drain on the Treasury of the 
United States at a time when the American 
people are pledged to expensive foreign com- 
mitments and national-defense preparedness 
measures, 


The pending bill includes many new 
projects not for the immediate protec- 
tion of property and flood control. The 
bill should be reviewed under instruc- 
tions of the Senate to eliminate projects 
not now essential and required by imme- 
diate necessity. 

The Eightieth Congress is under serious 
criticism. We are told that while we 
have tinkered with the budget we have 
made no statesmanlike full-scale effort 
to reduce it to proper and reasonable 
proportions. 

We are told that we have “made no 
realistic genuinely American approach 
to the problem of inflation and restoring 
the value of the dollar,” but instead, we 
have “rubber-stamped administration 
proposals which mean more inflation.” 

I suppose that there is no Senator 
who does not receive by every mail 
evidence +hat the American people are 
watching our performance. I want to 
read into the Recorp one of the many 
letters which I have received. It comes 
from a distinguished Federal judge, 
Hon. John Paul, United States district 
judge for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia. I think I should say that I do 
not enjoy the honor of Judge Paul’s 
personal acquaintance. However, I do 
have his permission to use his letter, 
which seems to me to be quite significant. 
The letter reads as follows: 

Untrep States District Court, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 
Harrisonburg, Va., April 30, 1948. 

Hon. JAMEs P. Keo, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Kem: I have just been 
reading with interest in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, April 26, the proceedings 
in the Senate on consideration of H. R. 5607, 
making appropriations for the judiciary, 
among other things. 

I notice that during the consideration 
of this bill you inquired of Senator Bat, why 
it was that appropriation bills which came 
from the House always seemed to have the 
amounts increased in the Senate. I think 
that your inquiry was very pertinent and 
that Senator BALL’s answer to it was by 
no means satisfying. The very same ques- 
tion has often occurred to me, and par- 
ticularly with reference to the appropria- 
tions for the judiciary. 

For example, I notice that in the course 
of the proceedings to which I refer the 
Senate adopted an amendment providing 
$468,000 for court criers and messengers, an 
appropriation which the House, quite prop- 
erly, refused to make. This appropriation 
for emurt criers, who act in many instances 
merely as thé personal gervants of the 
judges, is a completely unjustified wuste of 
public money which I have always opposed. 

Again, at the last session of Congress, the 
House undertook to eliminate the cost of a 
number of entirely useless clerks’ offices in 
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@ number .f places where courts are pre- 
scribed but where there is no justification 
for maintaining open office at all times. I 
think that most of the judges in the country 
were in favor of the elimination of these 
useless offices. However, when the appropria- 
tion bill got to the Senate, the appropriations 
were restored. 

I speak of these two instances because they 
happen to be in a branch of the Government 
with which I am familiar. You may wonder 
that a judge should be interested in a reduc- 
tion of appropriations for the judiciary, but 
my interest as a taxpayer is sufficient to 
make me opposed to any wasteful and use- 
less expenditures which I see. I have never 
been able to understand just why it is that 
after the House has given careful considera- 
tion to these matters and refused to make 
appropriations, the Senate should habitually 
restore them. It inclines one to the belief 
that it is only in the House that there is 
any interest in governmental economy and 
that the Senate is entirely indifferent to it. 

I trust that you will pardon the liberty 
I have taken in writing this letter, but I did 
want you to know that there is at least one 
Judge who is in agreement with you in your 
attitude toward this appropriation bill. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN PAUL, 
, District Judge. 


Mounting inflation is a source of deep- 
ening concern to every American who 
loves his country. A realistic program 
is urgently needed to restrain inflation. 
Authorities agree that the first approach 
must be to reduce Government spend- 
ing, now six times the prewar rate, ex- 
cluding interest on the national debt. 

I believe that there is still an op- 
portunity for the Eightieth Congress, by 
swift positive action, to retrieve much of 
the ground which our inaction in this 
respect has cost us. We can still build 
up a record for national leadership in the 
time that remains. 

The American people repudiated in 
1946 the spending theories of the Tru- 
man administration. I believe the 
Eightieth Congress has a mandate from 
the people to restrain this spending, to 
cut the budget back to fair and reason- 
able proportions. The present bill offers 
an opportunity for the Senate to go on 
record that it means from now on to 
attack thoughtfully and courageously 
the far-reaching threat of inflation 
which carries with it so much for the 
welfare and happiness of all our people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecton in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Reep] for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 
Ball 


I suggest the 


Cordon 
Donnell 


Hill 


Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 


Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 


Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Pulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 


Hickenlooper .- 


Hoey 

Holland 

Ives 

Jenner 
Johnson, Colo. 


Johnston, 8. C. 


Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McClellan 
McFarland 
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McGrath Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the motion made by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Reep], for him- 
self, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the distin- 
guished chairman and two members of 
the Appropriations Committee, to re- 


Thye 

Tobey 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 
White 
Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 


‘ commit the bill with the instruction that 


$200,000,000 be eliminated from the 
$735,000,000 program. I support the mo- 
tion because I feel that today the coun- 
try is in such condition that all expen- 
ditures should be reduced i” in any way 
they can be reduced. I feel, in particular, 
that this is a time in which a general 
program of public works should at least 
not be increased, but that, in fact, it 
should probably be reduced. 

I pointed out yesterday that the budget 
contains an increase in public works ex- 
penditures from $2,000,000,000 in the 
current year to $2,800,000,000 in the next 
year. I think it is unfortunate from the 
general standpoint of inflation and from 
the general standpoint of the budget 
that there should be any such increase 
at this time: Cutting off $200,000,000 
from the appropriations will still leave 
the sun. in excess of the amount used in 
the current year for rivers, harbors, and 
flood control, I believe, in general, we 
should not go beyond the appropriations 
for the current year in the construction 
of public works. 

This does not in any way indicate any 
disapproval of the general program of 
flood control. I believe very strongly 
that we should proceed with the long- 
range plan to improve our rivers to their 
utmost capacity and to use all our rivers 
and all the power we can obtain from 
them. But that is a job which will take 
25 or 30 years. It will involve many 
billions of dollars. In a general way I 
feel that we should go lightly when we 
have an inflationary condition, when we 
have such tremendous private activities, 
so many other expensive Government 
programs, and that we should make our 
plans and have the projects ready to 
proceed whenever private activity falls 
off and we are threatened with a de- 
pression. 

There is no question that we are in 
the midst of an inflationary condition. 
It is not as bad as it was. It has grad- 
ually tended to stabilize. Yet every ex- 
pert feels that we still face a serious 
danger that prices will increase, wages 
will increase, and we shall have a further 
spiral which will decrease the value of 
savings and cause serious hardship to the 
lower-income groups and persons who 
live on fixed incomes. In my opinion our 
whole policy should he directed toward 
avoiding that result. 

Some persons say we can go ahead and 
impose controls. My opinion is that 
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controls simply postpone the evil day. 
In the first place, they will not be ef- 
fective, they will not really prevent the 
result which must flow from such enor- 
mous spending programs as we are now 
endorsing. They will simply retard in- 
crease in production and the ultimate 
solution of the problem. 

The difficulty, as I see it, is that we 
are trying to do too many things at one 
time, until we have reached a point 
where we are beyond the capacity of the 
Government to do all the things we are 
trying to do. By trying to do them all, 
we are creating a condition in which 
prices must increase and wages must in- 
crease, until gradually a situation may 
be brought about resulting finally in 
complete depression. We are at the 
present time still trying to catch up on 
consumers’ goods with the expenditure 
of money saved during the war. There 
has been a tremendous production of 
semidurable consumers’ goods, to say 
nothing of the great increase in the use 
of consumption goods, so that today peo- 
ple are living better than they have ever 
lived in the history of the United States. 

A far-reaching program is involved in 
trying to catch up with the housing de- 
ficiency created by the war. Last year 
I think we spent very close to $7,000,- 
000,600 on housing. Of course, there was 
private construction, with some Govern- 
ment expenditure, and yet it involved 
money which went into the market and 
built up a huge demand for materials of 
all sorts, with which we compete the 
moment we increase public works on the 
part of the Nation itself. 

In order to battle communism through- 
out the world, so that eventually we may 
have peace and prosperity, we have em- 
barked upon an extensive program of 
foreign aid, far beyond anything that 
anyone in this country has ever seen in 
time of peace. Apparently we shall 
spend approximately $7,300,000,000 on 
foreign aid during the next 12 months. 

We are also faced with a military 
threat. We spent this year $10,500,- 
000,000 on the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and the chances are that we will 
spend at least $2,500,000,000 more than 
that in the next fiscal year, or a total 
of $13,000,000,000. That is a program 
which we consider necessary for the 
safety of the country. But if we have 
to undertake that kind of military ex- 
penditures we must cut down somewhat 
on civilian expenditures. 

We have a large veterans’ program to 
take care of the education of veterans— 
a program of which I thoroughly ap- 
prove—but which is entirely nonpro- 
ductive. We are spending $3,000,000,000 
maintaining men in educational insti- 
tutions who produce nothing, who add 
to the demands for consumers’ goods, but 
who do not participate in creating a 
supply of such goods. 

We have an additional general pro- 
gram with which the whole world, out- 
side of Europe, is trying to keep up, mak- 
ing tremendous demands on exports 
from this country, in addition to those 
covered by the European-aid program. 

All these programs are good things 
in themselves. The civil-works program 
is a good thing in itself. The difficulty 
is not that there is any objection to any 
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one of the programs—each one has the 
highest reasons behind it—but when we 
try to do all we create an inflationary 
condition which may actually bring 
more harm than the combination of the 
programs can bring good. It seems to 
me we have only one choice. We cannot 
abolish any of these programs, but we 
can try to hold them down to the very 
minimum. We can try to take some- 
thing off all of the programs, so that 
when we get through we shall have re- 
lieved to a considerable extent the infla- 
tionary condition. 

Mr. President, I read from the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, which 
states the general condition regarding 
inflation. The President says: 


The question has been raised as to 
whether we have inflationary pressure be- 
cause of large exports, because of the very 
low rate of business investment— 


Another program which I have not 
mentioned is the expenditure for ma- 
chinery and plant which is going on at 
such a rapid rate— 


because of the large amount of residential 
and commercial construction, or because of 
the high level of consumer spending. The 
answer is that we have inflationary pressure 
because the sum total of these combined fac- 
tors exerted too great a demand on available 
supplies. No one factor can be singled out 
as the principal cause. 

The inflationary impact of spending was 
strong in all fields—capital expenditure, ex- 
ports, and consumption. The high level of 
domestic business investment and construc- 
tion aided in unfolding a total demand which 
increased prices, individual incomes, business 
profits, and Government receipts. The sup- 
ply of consumer goods was limited by the 
large amount of resources devoted to capital 
goods and exports. Consumer demand, 
swelled by wage increases, by high farm 
earnings, by the use of consumer credit, and 
by the cashing of terminal-leave bonds, was 
in excess of the supply at the current prices. 


So we had last year a dangerous in- 
crease in all prices. The report says 
further: 


The stubborn and intractable fact about 
an economy already operating at peak levels 
is that output cannot be expanded except 
by slow degrees. 

Nor are the immediate consequences of in- 
flation as favorable as superficially appears. 
Some people are gaining at the expense of 
others. The heavy weight of higher costs of 
living bears down upon the millions of 
families who are unable to keep up with ad- 
vancing prices. Economic relations de- 
generate into a hectic struggle to catch up or 
keep ahead. No firm basis can be established 
for orderly and stable progress. 


We had before our committee Mr. 
Marriner Eccles, who certainly is in 
favor of spending in times of depression, 
and has such a record. He said: 


In restraining inflationary pressures under 
present and prospective conditions, monetary 
and credit policies must be combined with 
fiscal and other government policies. The 
public should be given every possible assur- 
ance that the Government will protect the 
purchasing power of the dollar so that the 
public would be more willing to defer the 
satisfaction of wants, particularly for 
houses and durable goods. 

Wherever possible, Government expendi- 
tures that will add to the pressures on the 
labor and capital goods markets should be 
deferred, and State and local governments 
should be requested likewise to defer non- 
essential expenditures of this type. 
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I might add the last word of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
given in a memorandum published on 
April 9, in which they said, with relation 
to the additional expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes: 

Every citizen must recognize that further 
diversions of productive effort to military 
uses inevitably involve some sacrifice of 
civilian types of consumption. It is our par- 
ticular application of the old alternative of 
guns or butter. 

Our people had—and we believe quite 
properly—looked forward to a postwar period 
in which larger numbers of people would 
achieve higher standards of living than had 
ever been realized before. Those hopes are 
not nullified by the defense program. But 
they must be in some measure postponed or 
for the present revised downward. 


So, we have the advice of the Presi- 
dent’s economic advisers, and of the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

I now read from the report which will 
be filed shortly, probably, by the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report: 

The substance of our conclusion is that 
the inflationary condition is due to our at- 
tempt to accomplish more than is possible at 
our present capacity for production. Just 
as England has been criticized for proceed- 
ing too rapidly with her housing program 
instead of devoting more time to production 
for export, so our people and our Govern- 
ment, both executive and legislative, may 
well be criticized for trying to carry on at the 
same time so many huge programs as those 
represented in our expansion of business 
transactions, our expansion of residential 
housing, our support of veterans’ education 
and rehabilitation, our Government public 
works program, our huge Military Establish- 
ment, and our economic support of free peo- 
ples throughout the entire world. Liberal 
credit policies on the part of private and 
public agencies alike and the maintenance of 
low interest rates have encouraged the ex- 
pansion of these programs. We do not in- 
tend to criticize these programs or question 
their desirability. We merely point out that 
the attempt to carry them all on at once with 
very little restraint in the field of consumer 
spending and liberal credit policies is the 
basic reason for inflation, which otherwise 
could hardly coincide with a large Govern- 
ment surplus, 


So, Mr. President, in the case of public 
works in particular, it seems to me that 
we can reasonably ask that we defer some 
of these works, which have been deferred 
now for 160 years, and which can cer- 
tainly be deferred another year without 
any very dangerous consequences to the 
country. There are some things which 
cannot be deferred, but I do not think 
there is anything which cannot be some- 
what cut down, and that is all we are 
asking in the motion filed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

I believe very strongly that if we shall 
continue to insist on all-out development 
of every one of the programs I have men- 
tioned, we will face another period of 
inflation in prices, which will mean prob- 
ably further increases in wages, and a 
general inflationary condition through- 
out the United States, which will injure 
many people, which will produce hard- 
ship and suffering among many families, 
and which may ultimately lead to a 
serious depression. 

Mr. President, with special reference 
to the budget which we face this year, 
and the effect of the appropriations 
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which we are asked to make, not only in 
this field, but in many other fields, so 
far as I can judge at the present time, 
the best advice is that after the tax cut 
which was made by Congress, there will 
be receipts to the Government in the next 
12 months of $42,500,000,000. 

It is, of course, more difficult to esti- 
mate what the expenses will be, but I 
have had prepared a table which I think 
gives a fair idea of about where we are 
today. It assumes that national de- 
fense, for which $11,000,000,000 was 
asked, will cost $13,100,000,000. It may 
cost more. International expenses have 
been increased from $7,000,000,000 to 
$7,300,000,000. Veterans’ benefits have 
been increased from $6,100,000,000 to 
$6,300,000,000, and the interest on the 
national debt is $5,300,000,000. Re- 
fund of taxes is estimated now at about 
$2,500,000,000. The reduction in all 
other expenditures is estimated at from 
about $8,300,000,000 to $7,800,000,000, 
or about $500,000,000. That is not a very 
large decrease, but it is as much of a 
decrease as we can see any evidence of, 
so far as all present appropriations have 
proceeded. 

Mr. President, that would mean a 
total expenditure of $40,600,000,000, and 
would leave a balance of $1,900,000,000. 
This Congress has said that we should 
apply at least $2,600,000,000 to the public 
debt, and on the basis of the present out- 
look, and a fairly conservative estimate 
of military expenditures—we do not know 
how much of the money is to be spent 
in the next 12 months—we have already 
trenched upon the $2,600,000,000 which 
should be set aside to reduce the na- 
tional debt. 

In addition to that, in all probability 
we face an increase in the salaries of 
Federal workers generally and of postal 
workers, which may easily total four or 
five hundred million dollars. Some of 
the bills provide even more than that. 

It seems to me that if we are really 
to succeed in balancing the budget, $40,- 
000,000,000 is an outside figure for ex- 
penditure the coming year. I do not 
think the taxpayers should bear a great- 
er burden than $42,500,000,000. Their 
burden is already great. Government ex- 
penditures already take more than 25 
percent of the national income, which 
means people have to work more than 1 
day in 4 for the Government, and only 3 
days for themselves. The burden has 
been somewhat relieved by the inflation 
which has taken off the taxpayer the 
burden of the increase and really passed 
it on to the consumer in higher prices, 
but when that stops the burden will be 
so heavy as to discourage any further in- 
vestment or increase in production. I 
think it is a burden beyond anything we 
should stand. In‘order to meet our 
promises, I believe very strongly we 
should confine the expenditures of the 
Government to not more than $40,000,- 
000,009, which would leave $2,500,000,- 
000 to apply on the public debt. 

With special reference to the public 
works program, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the President’s budget, 
page 1283, and ask that there be in- 
corporated at this point in the Rrecorp 
table No. 5, giving the Federal civil pub- 
lic works expenditures by functions and 
subfunctions. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TaBLE 5.—Federal civil public works expendi- 
tures, by function and subfunction 


[Fiseal years. In millions} 


Ac- | Esti- 
Function tual, | mate, 
1947 | 1948 


Veterans’ services and benefits: 
Veterans’ hospitals, other serv- 
ices, and-administrative costs...| $54 
International affairs and finance: 
Foreign relations 2 


a welfare, health and secur- 
t 


Ww oak relief and direct relief. 
Promotion of publie health 
Crime contro] and correction. . . 


Total, social welfare, health, 
and security. 


Hewes and community facil- 
ties: 
Public housing programs 
Provision of community facil- 


Total, housing and com- 
munity facilities 
Education and general research: 

Educational aid to special 


Agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources: 
Loans and investments to aid 


€onservation and development 
—— land and water 


Total, agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources. 


Natural resources not primarily 
agricultural: 

Conservation and development 
of land and water resources__ 
Conservation and development 

of mineral resources. 
Conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife 
Recreational use of resources__ 
Development and control of. 
atomic energy 


Total, natural resources_..-. 
Tagen and communica- 


Provision of navigation aids 
and facilities 

Provision of highways 

Promotion of aviation, includ- 
ing provision of airways and 


Other services to transportation. 


Total, transportation 
General government 


Total, civil public works, 


gross 
stent to net expenditures 
for corporations 


—_— civil public works, 


1 Less than $500,000, 
Note. Figures do not necessarily add because of 
rounding. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this table 
shows that in the year 1947 the Govern- 
ment actually spent on civil public works 
$1,422,000,000; that in the fiscal year 1948 
it is expected the Government will spend 
$2,002,000,000; that the estimate for 1949 
contained in the budget, apart from any 
increase Congress may make, is $2,825,- 
000,000, or an increase of $823,000,000 
over the expenditures for the current 
year. 

Mr. President, I believe very strongly 
that under present conditions there 
should be no increase in public works; 
that it is something which can be put 
off. As I said yesterday, I do not think 
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there is an economist, a left-wing econ- 
omist, or a right-wing economist, or any 
other kind of economist, who does not 
accept the general theory that we should 
let up on public works in time of boom, 
in time when private activity is rampant, 
and that we should save those expendi- 
tures and pile them up when a depression 
is threatened. That theory is accepted 
by everyone I know of. It was accepted 
by the last Republican President. Mr. 
Hoover was very strong for the theory 
of using public works as a balance to pri- 
vate activity. It was accepted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It has been accepted by 
President Truman. It is accepted I 
think by all parties as a matter of prin- 
ciple. I believe we should abide by that 
general principle. 

Some persons have said, “You were in 
favor of a Government pay increase, and 
also in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion.” In the first place those expendi- 
tures are small compared to what we are 
doing in these other fields. In the sec- 
ond place it seems to me that we have a 
prior obligation to Federal employees to 
see that their salaries are increased at 
least as much over prewar as their cost 
of living. I believe that is a prior obli- 
gation to undertaking any public works. 
It seems to me that we have an obliga- 
tion in that case to a million or more 
men and women to see that they receive 
a reasonably decent living. 

The same thing is true in the field of 
education. If a million children per- 
haps, who are not receiving any educa- 
tion to speak of today, continue without 
education, it will be lost and gone to 
them forever. I believe again that 
where we have that kind of a current 
obligation it should come ahead of pub- 
lic works. I believe that in a budget of 
the size of our country’s budget such in- 
creases are reasonable increases. I do 
not believe that being in favor of in- 
creases in salaries and aid to education 
in any way militates against the position 
of economy respecting every program. 
After all, it is a question of weighing the 
importance of different public expendi- 
tures, but all of it, it seems to me, must 
be included finally in a $40,000,000,000 
expenditure budget, and if we are to 
come within it it is necessary to have to 
shave every single appropriation bill that 
comes along. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it is 
unfortunate that we have to make this 
decision now when we do not have the 
final report of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to where we are finally going to land 
in the way of governmental expenditures, 
but we do have to proceed step by step. 
I believe we will be far safer, I believe 
we will adopt sound principles, I believe 
we will keep our promises, if we vote to 
recommit the bill to the committee and 
reduce by $200,000,000 the civil public 
works appropriation measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly on the bill, and 
I speak as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Senator 
from Ohio today has made, as he usually 
does, a very able argument, and certain- 
ly there is ample room for an’ honest 
difference of opinion as to what policy 
we should perform in this regard. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I meant to say that it is 
not my desire or intention by what I 
have said to reflect in any way on the ac- 
tion of the committee. The committee 
has a particular job to perform, just as a 
particular job must be performed re- 
specting each program that comes before 
us. I am rather trying to suggest an 
over-all policy for Congress. I have the 
highest respect for the committee. I 
know the difficulty the committee has 
had in picking out particular projects 
and rejecting others, and I do not want 
what I have said to be in any way con- 
sidered as a reflection on the details of 
the bill or on the action of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to point out a few of the 
problems that faced the Committee on 
Appropriations, and also a few basic 
policies of national import which I think 
should be of interest to the Senate of the 
United States. 

In the first place, as we all understand, 
but perhaps some of the public does not, 
there is not a single item in the bill which 
has not first run the gantlet of a con- 
gressional authorization. Over a period 
of years after. consideration by the 
proper Senate committee and the proper 
House committee Congress has passed 
authorization bills. Our authorizations 
are far ahead of our appropriations. As 
a matter of fact, if the Senate should 
diligently try to for the next 10 years we 
could probably not catch up with the 
authorizations which are ahead of us. 

Mr. President, in addition to that there 
is a further matter which should be kept 
in mind. After a bill has been author- 
ized, it is the duty of the Army engineers 
to give careful scrutiny to the various 
projects throughout the country, of both 
a fiood-control and a rivers and harbors 
character, and then to make recom- 
mendations to the President’s Director of 
the Budget. The engineers have to deal 
with this problem day in and day out. 
They see the living examples of what 
happens to an area which is subject to 
floods. They see industry destroyed; 
they see people made homeless; they see 
livestock and land destroyed. Their job 
is to help to fight the floods on the firing 
line, if I may use that expression. 

Mr. President, I regretted, I think 
more than any other Member of this 
body, to hear the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. REED] say yesterday that he had 
lost confidence in the intelligence and 
the integrity of the Army engineers, but 
I am sure that on reflection he will find 
it may have been something which was 
said only in the heat of debate, because I 
do not know a single agency of the Fed- 
eral Government which over a long 
period of years has given more faithful 
service to the public and the Nation than 
has the Corps of Army Engineers. I 
know of no agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which has been more free from 
any partisan charge than has the Corps 
of Army Engineers. I know of no 
agency in the Government of the United 
States which has more conscientiously 
tried to reach proper decisions in regard 
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to the vast program with which it is 
confronted. 

The Senator from Kansas and some of 
the other opponents of the pending bill 
have questioned the emergency nature of 
some of the projects contained in it. I 
would certainly be the last individual to 
stand on the floor of the Senate of the 
United States and say that of the vast 
number of projects included there are 
not some which could be classed as hav- 
ing a higher priority than others, but I 
do say to the Senate that when a little 
community on the Mississippi River or 
on one of the other great river systems 
of our Nation is faced with having its 
homes destroyed, its livestock killed, 
perhaps its families Jost, to that com- 
munity it is the greatest kind of emer- 
gency. It is as great an emergency as 
one facing us in international affairs. 
Who are we to sit in the Senate of the 
United States and say that when a com- 
munity of 500 people or 1,000 people is 
apt to be wiped off the face of the map, 
that is not the greatest emergency which 
such a group of Americans have ever 
been called upon to face? 

I vant to say to the able Senator from 
Ohio, who I know is very conscientious in 
all these matters which he discusses, that 
as I have gone around the country, into 
the valley of the Tennessee, into Ken- 
tucky, into other States of the Union, I 
have made a point of familiarizing my- 
self insofar as I could with their various 
problems and inspecting their flood-con- 
trol projects. I was in the city of Louis- 
ville not long ago. It is a great distance 
from my own State of California, but in 
company with the junior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] and Army engi- 
neers I went over their flood-control 
project. Isaw the vast industrial capac- 
ity in that community which was in 
danger of flooding. I saw where the 
floodwaters at various times in the his- 
tory of Louisville had destroyed property 
and caused great loss to the economic 
well-being of that area. I select that 
merely as one of innumerable examples. 
The committee in this instance has en- 
deavored to plug the dike before there 
are additional vast losses in that section 
of the country. 

To pick up my story, the Army engi- 
neers use their best estimates as to what, 
in their opinion, will be the most produc- 
tive and most economical rate of con- 
struction on these projects throughout 
the Nation, and they send their recom- 
mendations to the Director of the Budg- 
et. What were those recommendations? 
The Army engineers stated that in their 
judgment, in the interest of protecting 
the soil, the industry, and the economy 
of the Nation, $874,441,600 should be 
spent during the next fiscal year. 

The next process is that the Director 
of the Budget, representing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and having a 
serious responsibility in the matter of 
the expenditure of funds, scrutinizes and 
screens the various recommendations of 
the Army engineers. What was the 
recommendation after such screening? 
It was recommended that the Army engi- 
neers’ figure of $874,441,600 be reduced 
to $737,804,300. That is the second 
process. 
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What happens next? The recommen- 
dations go to the House of Representa- 
tives, which holds a long series of hear- 
ings. Members of the House committee 
exercise their judgment and discretion. 
The House committee finally reported 
the bill with a figure of $606,558,766. The 
bill went from the House committee to 
the floor of the House, and was con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 
After some minor changes, the bill was 
passed and sent to this body. Under our 
procedure, it went to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. President, I have served in a State 
legislative body, and I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body for a little more than 3 
years. I have never known a harder 
working committee than the Committee 
on Appropriations of the United States 
Senate. It worked long hours, for days 
on end, hearing the various witnesses— 
not only Members of Congress, but every- 
day citizens from the various communi- 
ties, including farmers, businessmen, 
mayors, boards of supervisors, and others 
who have a vital interest in the entire 
program. 

After the hearings were closed the 
evidence was examined. The committee 
worked long hours, far into the night, 
and finally prepared its report. Con- 
trary to some of the implied charges, I 
wish to say that I have never known a 
committee whose work was so completely 
free from any suggestion of logrolling 
as is the work of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that every project 
in this bill received as careful, honest, 
and thoughtful consideration as possible, 
whether the State was represented on 
the committee or not. I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that if any- 
thing, the members of the committee 
lean over backward in order to make sure 
that no charge of the nature which I 
have described could ever be made or 
implied on the floor of the Senate. 

After going through this process, the 
committee recommended a figure of 
$737,804,300. This is under the estimates 
by $29,217,634. 

If the United States Senate sees fit to 
sustain its Committee on Appropriations, 
that does not end the matter because, as 
we all know, the bill must go to a confer- 
ence between the Senate and the House. 
Whether some persons recognize it or 
not, we do have a two-house Congress; 
and, consequently, when the bill reaches 
conference there will be a process of give 
and take as between the views of the two 
Houses of Congress. So while the Sen- 
ate’s figure is almost $30,000,000 under 
the budget estimate, which was approx- 
imately $100,000,000 under the estimate 
of the Army engineers, the practical 
aspect of the situation is that when the 
bill is finally enacted into law the figures 
will be somewhere between the Senate 
figure and the House figure. 

The able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] has stated that since we have gone 
along for 160 years, we can wait another 
3, 4, 10, or 50 years if need be. He also 
mentioned the question of national de- 
fense. I submit that national defense 
does not depend alone upon armies, na- 
vies, or air forces. The economic well- 
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being of the people is also an important 
factor. I fully recognize the fact that, of 
course, we wish to operate with a bal- 
anced budget. In my judgment we shall 
operate with a balanced budget if the 
action of the full committee is approved. 

I have just had taken from the United 
Press ticker in the anteroom some late 
figures from the Treasury Department, 
showing Government expenses and re- 
ceipts for the current fiscal year through 
May 14, as compared with a year ago. 
The comparison is as follows: 


Government expenses and receipts for the 
current fiscal year through May 14 com- 
pared with a year ago 


This year Last year 


Expenses $30, 793, 833, 867. 87 
Receipts 38, 512, 038, 259. 94 
Surplus 7, 718, 204, 392. 07 
Cash balance... 5, 027, 898, 903. 72 
Publie debt....] 252, 201, 407, 876. 30 
Gold reserve...| 23, 235, 360, 449. 03 


$34, 920, 861, 258. 27 
36, 216, 477, 945, 14 
1, 295, 616, 686. 87 

4, 139, 385, 449. 16 
257, 728, 056, 540. 85 
20, 878, 077, 860. 83 


The able Senator from Ohio has made 
some comment with regard to the ques- 
tion of payment on the national debt. I 
believe that no Member of this body has 
had more interest in the gradual reduc- 
tion of the Federal debt than has the 
junior Senator from California. It was 
my amendment a year ago which was 
placed in the then pending resolution, 
and which made it a part of the policy 
that each year we should reduce the debt 
by at least two and a half billion dollars. 
I invite the attention of Members of the 
Senate to the fact that according to the 
official Treasury figures which I have 
just read, this year we have already re- 
duced the public debt by five and one- 
half billion dollars, which in effect, is 
more than a 2-year reduction at the 
rate of two and a half billion dollars a 
year. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in order 
to get a proper perspective, I think we 
should have some additional figures in 
mind. From 1802 through 1948 the total 
expenditures for rivers and harbors 
amounted to $3,370,000,000. That was 
for 146 years of our domestic economy, 
in building our great harbors, developing 
our great river systems, and our systems 
of canals for the commerce and economy 
of the Nation. In passing, Mr. President, 
I merely mention the fact that that is 
less, by some $400,000,000, than the 
amount of the British loan. 

It is true, of course, that the other day 
the Senator from Kansas listed the ex- 
penditures for rivers and harbors and 
flood-control works by years, over a pe- 
riod of 11 years. The chart he presented 
at that time shows that for 11 years we 
have expended for those two items $2,- 
975,510,688, and that figure includes the 
appropriation which is now under de- 
bate. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, 
just to give some comparisons so that we 
may keep a proper perspective, let me 
point out that for the 1ll-year period 
those total approprations are $774,490,- 
000 less than the British loan, Let us 
consider the situation under the Euro- 
pean recovery plan, a plan of tremen- 
dous consequence to the general stability 
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of the world. The Senate has approved 
the ERP for an authorization, for the 
year, of approximately $5,300,000,000, 
although the appropriations themselves 
have not yet been made. For 11 years we 
have expended, or we propose to expend, 
I repeat, on the flood-control and public- 
works projects of this country, including 
works on rivers and harbors, $2,975,510,- 
000. 

Now let us consider some other figures. 
One of the important reasons why the 
Congress has had to increase appropria- 
tions for the armed services has found 
it necessary and desirable to lend a hand 
for the rehabilitation of Europe is the 
threat of aggression from the nation 
which has endeavored to gather smaller 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1946, the United States 
allowed in credits and grants to the 
nations which are behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, not in front of it, $853,000,000, and 
$733,000,000 for the fiscal year 1947. 
Both those amounts are larger than the 
amount We propose for public-works ex- 
penditures in the 48 States and the Ter- 
ritories of the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio mentioned the 
fact that with limited supplies of build- 
ing materials available and, to a certain 
extent, with a limited supply of labor 
available, a vast public-works program 
would tend to compete for materials and 
labor with the efforts to provide the 
needed homes and housing facilities in 
the United States. I agree that there 
is considerable merit in the Senator’s 
contention. However, I wish to point out 
that it is not true that all these projects 
by any means take away from the limited 
supplies of materials, because in the 
flood-control work, both on the rivers 
and in connection with the building of 
dams, a great many such projects largely 
involve the moving of earth. Of course, 
other materials are used; but not all by 
any means, of the dams or other types of 
construction requires steel and concrete, 
It is true that they do require some labor; 
but, again, the type of work that is done 
in these vast public-construction pro- 
grams and the type of equipment that 
is used for them are not generally of the 
type that can be used for the building of 
homes. 

I do not disagree with my able col- 
league, the Senator from Ohio, when he 
says that we should carefully scrutinize 
public-works programs. Insofar as they 
are monumental in character and in- 
sofar as they mean the building of post 
offices or other public buildings or similar 
construction, I think the Senate and the 
House of Representatives should very 
carefully scrutinize those types of public 
works, and should, except in cases of the 
direst necessity, hold them over until a 
period of time when there is not so much 
demand for private construction. But I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that to a large degree this 
public-works program is one of a con- 
structive nature, one which will add to 
the economic well-being and the eco- 
nomic wealth of the Nation. 

Certainly at a time when our farmers 
are being called upon to supply more 
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food to help feed a hungry world, it is 
only common-sense prudence that inso- 
far as possible we should try to keep down 
soil erosion. At a time when industry 
is asked to produce to the maximum 
extent, not only to meet our own defense 
requirements and increased domestic de- 
mands but also to help rehabilitate the 
war-torn world, we should do everything 
possible to prevent the disastrous floods 
which can shut down industry in a great 
many areas. Certainly, in a period of 
time when it is difficult to catch up with 
the great housing needs of the country, 
we should do everything possible to pre- 
vent the flooding of homes and the de- 
struction of homes by flood. I think 
that is only common sense. 

Moreover, Mr. President—and, again, 
I do not wish to speak in a narrow sense, 
but I make these points because I know 
more about the problem in my own State 
of California, so perhaps the Senate will 
pardon me for making a few remarks 
concerning it—I wish to point out that 
in our State of California just a few 
short weeks ago we had a very serious 
shortage of electric power. Because of 
the lack of rainfall and the lack of snow- 
fall in the high Sierras, our State had 
to go through an emergency brown-out 
which became, in effect, a black-out 
period. I can cite example after exam- 
ple of large industrial plants in the State 
of California which had to go on a part- 
time basis and still others which would 
have had to be closed if the situation had 
not been alleviated temporarily, at least. 
All those plants were contributing to the 
productive life of the Nation and were 
supplying goods which are in short sup- 
ply. To that extent, the keeping open 
of plants of that character, by means of 
an adequate supply of power, actually 
contributes to the lessening of inflation- 
ary dangers, because, although we may 
talk as we will, the one cure for the in- 
flationary pressures which come from 
an expanded demand and a limited sup- 
ply of goods is an increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the Nation. In this bill there 
are provisions for starting or continu- 
ing—not only in the State of California, 
but also in other States of the Union— 
the construction of power projects which 
will supply much-needed power not only 
for rural electrification but also for the 
industrial life of the Nation. 

Mr. President, in addition to the proj- 
ects contemplated by the bill being a 
major contributing factor to the eco- 
nomic well being of the Nation and to 
the national defense in the respects I 
have indicated, I want to call attention 
to one other factor. We have had reports 
from the Secretary of the Interior and 
from national defense authorities that 
the visible supply of oil in this country 
is not as great as we need. Under those 
circumstances the industry has been 
asked by the Government to attempt to 
develop undeveloped resources. I call 
attention to the fact, Mr. President, 
that we can save literally millions upon 
millions of barrels of oil for the defense 


, heeds of the Nation by the adequate and 


rapid development of hydroelectric 
power. In that way we shall sae fuel 
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and we shall contribute to the economic 
life of the Nation. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask to 
have printed in the REcorp as a part of 
my remarks a table showing the various 
income and excess-profits taxes of cor- 
porations, and the personal income taxes 


in the various States of the Union paid 
into the Federal Treasury. I insert the 
table, for the general information of the 
Senate and the country, to show that by 
the development of the various States of 
the Union and the promotion of their 
well-being through public works projects, 


and other things, we are actually adding 
to the wealth of the Nation and to the 
ability to support the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Statement of internal revenue collections during the calendar year 1947 


District and State 


aon cinch nen deetaaettinegintndaesnitl 
EEE 
Louisiana 


Maryland (including District of Columbia). 
Massachusetts 


First Missouri 
Sixth Missouri 


First New Jersey 
Fifth New Jersey 


(State of New Jersey) 
New Mexico 


First New York___. 
Second New York. 

Third New York___. 
Fourteenth New York. - 
Twenty-first New York 
Twenty-eighth New York 


(State of New York) 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


(State of Ohio) 
Oklshoma 
Oregon 


First Pennsylvania. 
Twelfth Pennsylvania 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania 


(State of Pennsylvania) 
ew Island 


First Texas 
Second Texas 


Vermont... 
Virginia ____ 
Washington _- 


Corporation income taxes, 1947 ° 


Norma! and Excess-profits 
surtaxes 


$57, 499, 408. 36 $7, 043, 012. 33 $64, 542, 420. 69 
10, 131, 667. 48 709, 140. 11 10, $40, 807. 59 
23, 342, 979. 96 1, 611, 120. 72 24, 954, 100. 68 


Individual income taxes, 1947 


Norma! and Withheld on 
surtaxes salaries and wages 


$80, 774, 477. 99 $70, 612, 211. 16 $151, 386, 689. 15 
* 33, 357, 731. 27 22, 489, 009. 89 55, 846, 741. 16 
50, 143, 340. 17 22, 768, 549. 19 72, 911, 889. 36 





242, 074, 404. 40 31, 184, 793. 59 273, 259, 197. 99 


178, 065, 512. 64 36, 276, 361. 34 214, 341, 873. 98 


420, 139, 917. 04 67, 461, 154. 93 487, 601, 071. 97 
49, 675, 658. 35 3, 808, 475. 07 53, 484, 133. 42 
111, 055, 001. 08 3, 244, 858. 58 114, 299, 859, 66 
165, 597, 417. 29 6, 653, 294. 19 172, 250, 711. 48 
64, 425, 315. 17 6, 879, 601. 42 71, 304, 916. 59 
95, 632, 189. 16 12, 476, 234. 67 108, 108, 423. 83 
17, 006, 564. 89 4, 532, 939. 19 21, 539, 504. 08 


11, 999, 111. 18 371, 259. 94 12, 370, 371. 12 


762, 760, 699. 16 . 835, 687, 751. 59 


69, 180, 347. 48 . 77, 012, 680. 58 


912, 700, 432. 17 
146, 147, 906. 35 
68, 458, 169. 14 
66, 761, 497. 91 
79, 840, 649. 15 
87, 151, 875. 05 
35, 867, 667. 82 
135, 545, 753. 25 
320, Maz, 339. 96 

36, 239. 20 
68, ry 157. 97 


es 


BES 
E2uSs8z 


129, 701, 375. 91 
63, 151, 003. 24 
62, 378, 603. 82 
76, 410, 526. 18 
79, 974, 573. 66 
32, 982; 618. 44 

124, 164, 606. 12 

285, 376, 751. 90 

327, 431, 245. 98 

149, 726, 081. 24 


ee 


RES pryepn aS 
SRSBES 
BESEERERZ! 


BRSeeSSsseg 


Ek 
Ss 
> 
a 


20, 309, 114. 98 , 22, 654, 596. 81 
178, 483, 180. 33 | a 198, 027, 904. 69 


86, 723, 966. 34 L 95, 097, 574. 65 


265, 207, 146. 67 : 293, 125, 479. 34 
12, 349, 437. 76 362, 356. 12, 711, 793. 91 
45, 162, 828. 20 , 749. 46, 998, 577. 67 

5, 691, 376. 33 823, 454. 14 
20, 153, 635. 03 2, 299, 327. 29 452, 963. 32 


48, 765, 028. 99 5, 745, 171. 56 


280, 165, 412. 18 24, 924, 779. 77 , 090, 191. 95 
4, 949, 243. 61 291, 792. 40 5, 241, 036. 01 


5, 
22, 
54, 510, 200 
19, 179, 608. 21 250, 579, 991. 20 
305, 


445, 849, 990. 23 426, 753, 602. 14 872, 603, 592. 37 
579, 816, 955. 66 456, 552, 970.46 | 1, 036, 369, 926. 12 


1, 025, 666, - ro 883, 306, 572.60 | 1, 908, 973, 518. 49 
86, 361, 276. 65, $43, 979. 32 152, 205, 255. 87 
185, 095, 47. 3 206, 305, 524. 53 391, 401, 002. 04 
56, 951, 930. 72 58, 860, 258. 83 115, 812, 189. 55 
167, 197, 972. 35 89, 322, 086. 91 256, 520, 059. 26 
122, 892, 663. 23 100, 712, 738. 78 223, 605, 402. 01 
34, 500, 566. 04 38, 886, 992. 16 73, 387, 558. 20 
29, 404, 668, 04 19, 601, 769. 00 49, 006, 437. 04 


576, 137, 841. 62 910, 426,784.88 | 1, 486, 564, 626. 50 
143, 175, 318. 03 92, 569, 026. 46 235, 744, 344. 49 


719, 313, 159.65 | 1,002, 995,811.34 | 1, 722, 308, 970.99 
215, 422, 981. 11 185, 253, 324. 24 400, 676, 305. 35 
157, 268, 584. 34 82, 190, 829, 24 239, 459, 413. 58 
112, 662, 769. 35 63, 929, 933. 40 176, 602, 702, 75 
91, 117, 163. 78 70, 403, 442. 40 161, 520, 606. 18 
99, 136, 938. 83 FA, 521, 176, 28 170, 658, 115, 11 
35, 725, 696. 07 33, 769, 798. 65 69, 495, 489. 72 
239, 451, 967. 70 425, 753, 405. 23 665, 205, 372. 93 
364, 261, 348. 00 413, 396, 216. 00 777, 657, 564. 00 
344, 240, 434. 20 608, 624, 570. 46 952, 865, 004. 66 
158, 017, 273, 97 175, 354, 693, 83 333, 371, 967. 80 
41, 778, 206, 46 21, 552, 614. 5 58 63, 330, 821. 04 





134, 853, 153. 46 185, 527, 779. 55 320, 380, 933. 01 
87, 475, 917. 51 84, 111, 275. 58 171, 587, 193. 09 


» 29, 070. 97 269, 639, 055. 13 491, 968, 126. 10 
32, 518, 590. 02 17, 717, 240. 07 50, 235, 830. 09 
88, 460, 764. 82 63, 390, 406. 02 151, 851, 170. 84 
18, 972, 945. 44 10, 944, 055. 63 29, 917, 001. 07 
22, 956, 042. 32 27, 763, 589. 96 50, 719, 632. 28 





69, 636, 250. 88 66, 442, 949. 44 136, 079, 200. 32 
239, 052, 583. 82 287, 579, 446. 64 526, 632, 030. 46 
308, 688, 824. 70 354, 022, 396. 08 662, 711, 230. 78 

24, 419, 053. 66 13, 292, 426. 55 37, 711, 480. 21 


118, 742, 555. 91 18, 956, 685. 25 137, 699, 241. 16 
764, 749, 147. 27 43, 064, 820. 13 807, 813, 967. 40 


903, 574, 492. 00 186, 317, 437. 20 | 1, 089, 891, 929. 20 | 


73, 167, 054. 95 4, 770, 571. 46 77, 937, 626, 41 
62, 345, 913. 05 4, 756, 395. 89 67, 102, 308. 94 


119, 407, 331. 64 14, 819, 342. 52 134, 226, 674. 16 


2, 041, 986, 494. 82 272, 685, 252.45 | 2,314, 671, 747. 27 
165, 184, 998. 31 13, 006, 146. 50 178, 191, 144. 81 
5, 437, 559. 46 205, 954. 42 5, 643, 513. 88 


277, 300, 963. 11 218, 966, 578. 72 

436, 687, 878. 53 639, 556, 446.98 | 1, 076, 244" 325. 51 

488, 350, 947. 52 947, 551, 596.95 | 1, 435, 902, 544. 47 

153, 548, 925. 17 194, 638, 690, 23 348, 187, 615. 40 
55, 722, 564. 78 85, 511, 398. 30 141, 233, 963. 08 

112, 424, 109. 35 159, 427, 307. 91 271, 851, 417. 26 


| 1, 524, 035, 388.46 | 2, 245, 652,019.09 | 3, 769, 687, 407. 55 
121, 945, 151. 61 104, 446, 550. 28 226, 391, 701. 89 
31, 664, 317. 30 10, 051, 880, 85 41, 716, 198.15 





151, 230, 809. 48 13, 958, 765. 43 165, 189, 574. 91 


76, 462, 122. 65 717, 175. 39 79, 179, 298. 04 
47, 667, 409. 09 , 761. 52, 745, 171. 00 
340, 668, 045. 21 373, 962, 627. 89 


616, 028, 386. 43 671, 076, 671. 84 


66, 985, 083. 18 70, 255, 158, 53 
48, 589, 487. 35 304. 54, 109, 791. 86 


241, 351, 414. 50 
54, 014, 509. 16 56, 960, 090. 29 
988. 90 


210, 031, 855. 25 


574, 035, 298. 43 
75, 567, 585. 54 
75, 796, 084. 39 

6, 489, 118. 63 
90, 752, 879. 47 


2 
S28 
853 


493, 872, 912. 56 

69, 660, 547. 65 

68, 147, 656. 48 

~ 6, 052, 778. 65 
84, 920, 069. 55 


SENSE 
SRSE% 


136, 159, 950. 71 . 144, 020, 039. 81 


96, 545, 716. 42 ‘ 104, 132, 164. 88 


| 232, 705, 667. 13 ° 248, 152, 204. 69 


16, 852, 384. 32 ; 17, 764, 339, 50 
575, 574. 48 9, 342, 839. 07 
8, 011, 895. 34 113, 821, 800. 28 

12, 649, 056. 17 

2, 671, 804. 47 
162, 616, 576. 59 18, 476, 254. 78 181; 092, 831. 37 
4, 126, 314. 69 92, 395. 82 4, 218, 710, 51 


8, 177, 977, 170. 95 891, 598, 737. 39 | 9, 069, 575, 908. 34 


307, 043, 352. 89 


130, 614, 783. 18 157, 063, 347. 51 287, 678, 130. 69 
66, 879, 284. 46 85, 593, 918. 86 152, 473, 203. 32 
58, 923, 893. 93 67, 683, 507. 89 126, 607, 401. 82 

207, 289, 416. 04 389, 536, 785. 79 596, 826, 201. 83 


463, 707, 377. 61 699, 877, 560.05 | 1, 163, 584, 927. 66 
80, 349, 097. 47 74, 484, 107. 40 154, 833, 204. 87 
111, 459, 748. 09 90, 967, 150. 75 202, 426, 898. 84 


365, 776, 767. 07 454, 147, 190. 39 819, 923, 957. 46 
51, 715, 079. 71 92, 604, 534. 34 144, 409, 614. 05 
200, 169, 199. 65 329, 307, 001. 03 529, 476, 200. 68 


617, 661, 046, 43 876, 148, 725.76 | 1, 493, 809, 772. 19 
56, 846, 852. 90 63, 754, 932. 91 120, 601, 785. 81 
46, 887, 447. 91 41, 492, 455, 47 88, 379, 903. 38 
30, 910, 690. 51 11, 038, 461. 44 41, 949, 151. 95 

113, 821, 646. 01 88, 571, 002. 06 202, 392, 648. 07 

216, 105, 620. 83 138, 463, 904. 97 354, 569, 525, 80 

199, 680, 696. 40 119, 443, 772. 71 319, 124, 469. 11 


257, 907, 677. 68 673, 693, 994. 91 
27, 471, 354. 32 50, 522, 994. 92 
13, 902, 782. 15 27, 710, 867. 49 
112 697. 473.25} 116, 640, 293. 27 7 
161, 940, 442.56 | 167, 618, 496. 95 
53, 001, 005. 08 62, 684, 944. 28 
161, 130,776.07 | 202, 953, 005. 30 ; 
16, 921, 202.38 8, 561, 234. 02 25, 482, 436. 40 











9, 326, 714, 581. 96 /10, 654, 459, 296. 49 | 19, 981, 173, 878. 45 





District and State 


Total, all income taxes 


1946 


$197, 905, 884. 46 
, 404, 381. 06 
83, 392, 410. 25 


1, 167, 290, 783. 17 


1, 312, 155, 386. 41 


2, 479, 446, 169. 58 


$215, 929, 109, 84 
66, 687, 548. 75 
97, 865, 990. 04 


1, 145, 862, 790. 36 
1, 250, 711, 800. 10 


Miscellaneous 
internal revenue 


$19, 824, 120. 58 
7, 439, 189. 64 


10, 629, 153. 30 


272, 428, 651. 87 
223, 098, 063. 75 


495, 526, 715, 62 
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Statement of internal revenue collections during the calendar year 1947—Continued 


Employment 
taxes 


$19, 799, 298, 11 
3, 893, 995, 07 
6, 039, 365, 85 


5959 


Grand total, all sources 


$232, 010, 468. 70 
71, 703, 703, 25 
100, 036, 677. 41 


$255, 552, 528. 53 
78, 020, 733. 46 
114, 534, 509, 19 





72, 410, 431. 37 


84, 945, 472. 94 


157, 355, 904. 31 


1, 545, 133, 117. 40 


1, 626, 916, 946. 34 


3, 172, 050, 063. 4 


1, 503, 236, 915. 17 
1, 646, 220, 295, 22 


3, 049, 457, 210. 39 


Connecticut 
Delaware. 
Florida... 


Hawaii. 
Idaho 


(State of Illinois) 
Indiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 


First Missouri 
Sixth Missouri 


EE NN i sits dantinotbaniiadiaiibipaninndicien 


Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 


ae 
Fifth New Jersey 


(State of New Jersey) 
New Mexico 


First New York 

Second New York 

Third New York 
Fourteenth New York 
Twenty-first New York 
Twenty-eighth New York 


(State of New York) 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 


First Ohio 
Tenth Ohio... 


(State of Ohio) 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


First Pennsylvania 
Twelfth Pennsylvania. - - .- 
Twenty-third Pennsylvania 


(State of Pennsylvania) 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


2, 396, 574, 590. 46 
191, 305, 450. 06 205, 689, 389. 29 
532, 060, 085. 92 505, 700, 861. 70 
319, 159, 494, 56 288, 062, 901. 03 
323, 624, 392. 92 327, 824, 975. 85 
323, 312, 039. 84 331, 713, 825. 
106, 771, 190, 38 94, 927, 062. 

49, 854, 079. 76 61, 376, 808. 


2, 256, 126, 893.90 | 2, 322, 252, 378, 
275, 717, 364. 45 312, 757, 025. 


2, 531, 844, 258. 35 
516, 678, 043. 02 
256, 514, 045. 56 
282, 393, 010. 63 
241, 039, 960. 99 
246, 047, 243, 05 
110, 084, 395. 49 
855, 101, 440. 80 

1, 098, 258, 039. 82 

1, 305, 302, 652. 90 
446, 927, 486. 47 

79, 412, 258. 45 


584, 996, 871. 80 
246, 506, 983. 97 


831, 503, 855. 77 
51, 148, 720. 96 
188, 827, 986. 48 
33, 334, 468. 75 
62, 354, 428, 82 


48, 306, 235. 45 
89, 602, 829. 57 
10, 834, 888. 80 
62, 812, 021. 72 
63, 987, 703. 15 
10, 733, 956. 52 

5, 940, 423, 22 


405, 522, 666. 36 
275, 959, 390. 10 


681, 482, 056. 46 
365, 398, 761. 70 
39, 411, 035. 65 
85, 542, 885. 24 
484, 434, 841. 91 
70, 281, 671. 49 
9, 761, 767. 31 
264, 415, 904. 83 
172, 791, 049. 33 
508, 005, 553. 04 
100, 810, 471. 92 
9, 369, 481. 19 


241, 361, 255. 
25 990 


105, 363, 157. 

800, 751, 126. 
1, 097, 804, 903. 96 
1, 305, 151, 243. 86 
499, 842, 125. 77 
85, 985, 417. 85 


518, 408, 837. 70 
266, 684, 767. 74 39, 642, 607. 05 
785, 093, 605. 44 
62, 947, 624. 00 
198, 849, 748. 51 
35, 740, 455, 21 
73, 172, 595. 60 


183, 890, 760. 25 
8, 270, 548. 42 
80, 574, 121. 89 
5, 344, 115. 63 
7, 394, 532. 40 


144, 248, 153, 20 


268, 726, 034. 33 
636, 821, 896. 21 
309, 808, 684. 11 
409, 407, 878. 30 
420, 254, 844. 66 
110, 073, 739. 07 

71, 114, £08. 60 


14, 730, 409. 59 252, 116, 384. 
41, 518, 204. 94 643, 568, 524. 
10, 910, 894. 28 338, 304, 345. 
18, 770, 880. 73 397, 198, 563. 
24, 553, 315, 67 407, 819, 840. 

4, 412, 720. 27 123, 984, 656. 

3, 797, 277. 22 59, 055, 541. 


210, 480, 250. 72 2 819, 922, 821. 
17, 026, 872. 86 535, 209, 996. 


2, 938, 255, 295. 17 
605, 743, 288. 03 


, 543, 998, 583. 20 
$946, 315, 048. 65 
363, 439, 657. 58 
354, 672, 412. 6 
749, 712, 306. 
343, 845, 875. 
123, 879, 261. 6 
1, 131, 580, 932. 

1, 345, 666, 656. 7% 
1, 925, 906, 246. 6% 
651, 114, 050. ¢ 
101, 293, 023. 


3, 355, 132, 818. 
898, 529, 860. 5¢ 
325, 334, 267. 
363, 529, 932. 
724, 998, 599. 
324, 159, 546. 96 
127, 857, 664. 58 

1, 201, 375, 107. 33 

1, 353, 660, 028. 85 

1, 705, 135, 577. 69 
571, 292, 919. 91 

94, 114, 219. 47 


34, 092, 075. 25 
16, 111, 039. 21 
25, 765, 326. 7 
23, 916, 209. 
15, 754, 213. 

8, 754, 336. 
66, 413, 901. 
75, 070, 703. 

112, 749, 449. 7 
50, 461, 452. 6: 
5, 938, 124. 





761, 199, 517. 95 
302, 256, 490. 59 


1, 083, 456, 008. 54 
60, 269, 286. 66 
288, 486, 946. 89 
41, 431, 615. 57 
75, 357, 084. 81 


54, 656, 174. 31 
17, 310, 605. 29 


717, 313, 165. 2 
323, 637, 980. 


1, 040, 951, 145. 
74, 174, 476. < 
304, 063, 408. 6 
42, 647, 555. 2 


5, 320, eat. 6: ‘ 85, 887, 769. 6: 





190, 589, 400. 87 
777, 212, 021. 86 


967, 801, 422. 73 
42, 952, 516, 22 


633, 966, 782. 99 
1, 884, 058, 292. 91 
2, 525, 794, 473. 67 

426, 125, 241, 81 

208, 336, 272. 02 

406, 078, 091. 42 


6, 084, 359, 154. 82 
404, 582, 846. 70 
47, 359, 712. 03 


452, 867, 705. 60 
231, 652, 501. 36 
179, 352, 572. 82 
970, 788, 829. 72 


1, 834, 661, 609. 50 
225, 088, 363. 40 
256, 536, 690. 70 


56, 794, 907. 73 
176, 756, 213. 87 


233, 551, 121. 60 
4, 915, 390. 94 


123, 035, 113. 32 
365, 716, 771. 67 
464, 335, 501. 92 
89, 279, 177. 02 
35, 150, 366. 75 
89, 206, 171. 48 


1, 166, 723, 102. 16 
791, 937, 384. 14 


191, 425, 858. 19 
741, 101, 521. 67 


932, 527, 379. 86 
37, 476, 398. 46 


649, 936, 845. 15 
1, 993, 860, 606. 54 
2, 533, 290, 596. 80 
508, 912, 770. 68 
185, 955, 580. 62 
416, 528, 634. 


6, 288, 485, 034. 
348, 105, 865. 59. 
40, 885, 889. 45 


424, 465, 121. 14 
247, 621, 692. 19 
163, 035, 367. 98 
991, 373, 222. 10 


185, 490, 308. 37 
42, 388, 647. 98 
23, 361, 512. 96 

246, 774, 795, 37 


498, 015, 264. 68 
77, 077, 941. 28 


3, 461, 099. 51 


21, 342, 836. 60 


258, 833, 442, 
1, 003, 838, 358. 


. 84 | 1, 188, 339, 139.94 | 1, 262, 671, 800. 
46, 405, 076. 53 50, 278, 979. 6 


11, 449, 133. 
49, 870, 122. 42 


231, 128, 127, 34 
957, 211, 012. 60 


61, 319, 255 
2 411, 072. 44 





37, 362, 632. 12 
99, 846, 276. 98 
202, 150, 842. 
34, 711, 436. 7! 
= 438, 386. 
27, 539, 314. 


417, 048, 888. 6: 
32, 095, 782. 7: 
1, 668, 519. 4: 


27, 210, 767. 
16, 416, 365. 
11, 959, 915. 
91, 078, 179. 


146, 665, 228. 
14, 900, 320. 
16, 550, 710. 


794, 364, 528. 
2, 349, 621, 341. 
3, 192, 280, 817. § 

550, 115, 855. 

258, 925, 025. 

522, 823, 576. 


7, 668, 131, 145. 
1, 228, 616, 013. 
52, 489, 330. 


665, 568, 781. 

290, 457, 515. 

214, 674, 001. £ 
1, 308, 641, 804. 


2, 479, 342, 102. 
317, 066, 625. 
294, 430, 238. 


807, 689, 084. 32 
2, 436, 754, 839. 30 
3, 112, 361, 347. 19 

623, 923, 184. 36 

229, 348, 719. 46 

520, 308, 794. 82 


7, 730, 385, 969. 45 
1, 136, 101, 740. 96 
45, 653, 088. 69 


629, 858, 779. 30 
298, 290, 650, 52 
193, 364, 077. 13 
1, 290, 437, 698. 52 


2, 411, 951, 205. 47 
282, 088, 182. 81 
263, 348, 931. 86 











1, 126, 967, 310. 35 
360, O81 201, 369, 704. 34 
37 864, 419. 05 739, 508, 055. 93 


2, 067, 845, 070. 62 
196, 169, 371. 35 
164, 175, 987. 77 

48, 438, 270. 58 
293, 145, 527. 54 


361, 418, 555. 32 
33, 348, 798. 71 
254, 758, 812. 44 


649, 526, 166. 47 
20, 405, 691. 92 
10, 910, 874. 45 

5, 835, 593. 90 
34, 449, 401, 23 


2, 068, 
177, 307, 770. 61 
151, 513, 621. 71 
39, 010, 331. 15 
264, 626, 063. 05 


1, 728, 176, 548. 34 
252, 428, 758. 33 
1, 049, 597, 016. 07 


3, 030, 202, 322. 74 
207, 635, 588. 80 
170, 513, 356. 03 

44, 868, 976. 20 
316, 515, 542. 14 


1, 618, 244, 141. 
256, 995, 748. 80 
1, 066, 912, 306. 20 


2, 942, 152, 196. 77 
227, 841, 345. 62 
185, 392, 243. 37 

56, 211, 556. 77 
349, 621, 505. 83 


129, 858, 276. 
22, 277, 245. 7 
72, 645, 437. 8 


224, 780, 959. 
11, 266, 282. 
10, 305, 381. 

1, 937, 692. 
22, 026, 577. 06 





— 





498, 589, 565. 61 
423, 256, 633. 99 


921, 846, 199. 60 


457, 729, 322. 98 
396, 415, 045. 90 


72, 004, 749. 93 
69, 809, 580. 73 


141, 904, 330. 66 


35, 204, 335. 12 
31, 585, 888. 90 


___ 66, 790, 224. 02 


605, 888, 650. 66 
524, 652, 203, 62 


1, 130, 540, 754. 28 


558, 929, 240. 57 
489, 831, 220. 13 





68, 287, 334. 42 

34, 330, 003. 97 37, 053, 706. 56 

347, 302, 963. 07 343, 159, 566. 80 
423, 702, 890. 28 427, 780 219. 02 
158, 297, 202. 10Y, , 151, 29 
Ale, 449, 0/6. 545, 176, 612, 74 
24, , 919, 335. 24 29, 701, » 146. = 


64, 461, 254. 46 13, 111, 986. 50 


“51, 530, 572. 02 
19, 621,934. 31 
144, 573, 471. 13 
3, oe, 978. 06 | 


80, 956, 386. 49 
43, 899, 551. 36 
731, 502, 097. 74 
499, 503, 306. 67 
189, 078, 549. 16 
770, 361, 120. 04 
30, 017, 014. 06 


A, 990, 867. “17 
3, 685, 859. 66 
35, 597, 511. 73 
24, 379, 518. 66 
14, 088, 581. 04 
36, 521, 457. 20 
1, 459, 964. 36 


45, 188, 372. 79 
723, 359, 868. 24 
503, 690, 904. 30 
202, 996, 666. 64 
726, 271, 541. 07 

35, 011, 089. 35 











28, 930, 169, 418. 33 29, 050, 749, 786. 7 


225, 483, 125. 31 38 640, 057, 860.84 | 39, 420, 845, 446. 19 


NotE.—Tax receipts are reported by internal revenue collection districts, but such figures are not entirely indicative of the Federal tax burden of the respective States since the 


taxes may be eventua. ge iu by persons in other States. 


of Columbia, and the 
close of the fiscal pert 
are included in t 


Mr. KNOWLAND. The able Senator 
from Ohio also mentioned the fact that 
there were other appropriations, and in 
order to avert any criticism for his own 
stand on the question of public education 


and other things, he made certain men- 
tion of that. I supported the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio both in the case of the 
housing legislation and education legis- 
lation, for the simple reason, Mr. Presi- 


Collection districts are all contained within State botindaries, except that the Maryland district includes the District 

/ashington district includes the Territory of Alaska. Separate figures for Alaska and the District of Columbia are only reported to the Bureau at the 
Internal revenue receipts deposited by postmasters from the sale of documentary stamps and by customs collectors from the excise tax on imported liquors 
1e miscellaneous internal revenue figure above. 


dent, that I believe the greatest wealth 
the Nation has is in its men and women 
and in its children who are coming along 
and who will have to carry the burdens 
of Government. In considering national 
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defense, Mr. President, I think we have 
to take all these things into considera- 
tion—the human resources and the nat- 
ural resources of the Nation. 

I do not look upon the expenditures 
covered by the pending bill as the Sena- 
tor from Kansas apparently did, as mere- 
ly pork-barrel appropriations. It is easy 
to make that kind of charge, but we re- 
quested him—at least one of my col- 
leagues, I believe, the Senator from Ore- 
gon requested him—yesterday to give a 
bill of particulars and to outline the 
particular projects he considers to be 
pork in this bill. I defy him to name 
any such projects in the bill as reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iyield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. To the contrary, is 
there any project in the bill that does 
not have the approval of the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is no project 
in the bill, that I can recall—and I think 
Iam not making a mistake—that has not 
had the approval of the Army engineers. 
There are few, if any—there are a few— 
that have not run the gantlet of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. On top of that I 
believe each and every one of them has 
run the gantlet of prior congressional 
approval in an authorization bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it the practice or is it 
one of the standards of the Army engi- 
neers that they do not approve projects 
and report them to the Congress, unless 
there is economic justification for the 


projects; that is to say, unless the bene- 
fits to be derived will exceed expenditures 
made in the completion of the projects? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The able Senator 
from Florida is correct. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It has been 
brought out in the colloquy very clearly 
that the Army engineers have approved 
each of these projects. As a matter of 
fact, each one of them contained in the 
bill has had prior congressional authori- 
zation, has it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, ‘IHYE. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to ths remarks of the 
junior Senator from Califoinie and I 
have been greatly impressed. ‘rhc 
hydroelectric and flood-control projects 
he mentions are really developing new 
frontiers in this era of power. I com- 
mend the Senator for his able remarks. 
I regret that I must leave to attend a 
committee session and shall therefore be 
unable to listen to the remainder of the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I have already detained 
the Senate longer than I had intended, 
but I felt that some statements had been 
made on the floor which, in fairness to 
the Army engineers, and in fairness to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 


I thank the Sena- 
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the subcommittee, led by the very able 

Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Gur- 

NEY] should be clarified before a vote 

is had on the motion of the Senator from 

Kansas. 

I wish to read into the record at this 
point, Mr. President, a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Western Governors’ 
Conference, held in the city of Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, on April 
23, 1948. It is as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN GOVER- 
NORS’ CONFERENCE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
APRIL 23, 1948 
Whereas a serious shortage of power seri- 

ously threatens the continued industrial and 

agricultural expansion of the Western States; 
and 

Whereas fuel resources must be carefully 
conserved; and 

Whereas western hydroelectric, reclama- 
tion, flood control, and other multiple-pur- 
pose projects must be expanded and devel- 
oped in a systematic and comprehensive way 
to meet production requirements, conserve 
fuels, and to protect the economy of the 
West; and 

Whereas soil conservation is vital to the 
economic well-being of the Western States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western Governors’ 
Conference urge upon Congress the enact- 
ment of appropriations in amounts sufficient 
to facilitate systematic, prompt, and com- 
prehensive development of western projects 
for purposes of the development of hydro- 
electric power, reclamation, flood control, 
soil conservation, and other purposes; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees, and the congressional delega- 
tions from the Western States. 


I might add for the information of the 
Senate that the Governors attending the 
conference approving the resolution were 
Governors Ford, of Montana; Robins, of 
Idaho; Maw, of Utah; Hall, of Oregon; 
Pittman, of Nevada; and Warren, of 
California. 

I merely wish to say in conclusion, Mr: 
President, that I cannot pretend to speak 
for any other section of the country. I 
have tried, in my service in the Senate, 
not to be sectional in any degree. I have 
supported the development of the great 
Tennessee Valley area under the TVA. I 
supported the flood-control projects in 
the Mississippi Valley because I believed 
they were necessary for the economic de- 
velopment of that region. I supported 
the able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEy] in his move to develop the great 
St. Lawrence seaway project, which was 
considered by the Senate not long ago 
and which one of the minority members 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
was urging the Senate of the United 
States to adont. I have done these 
things, Mr. President, weeause I felt the 
projects were capital expenditures 1 the 
development of a greatly expanding 
American economy which would bring 
an ever-increasing standard of living to 
the American people. I feel that, re- 
gardless of what other sections of the 
country may do, the eyes of the West are 
on the Senate of the United States. 


RECORD OF SECOND SESSION OF THE 
EIGHTIETH CONGRESS—ARTICLE FROM 
THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield temporarily to permit 
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me to make an insertion in the REcorp, 
to come at the end of his remarks? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from California 
an article from the Washington Daily 
News dealing with the record of the Con- 
gress in the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Here’s how the record of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session, will look when it’s com- 
pleted a month from now: 

Stalin was responsible for most of what 
was done: European recovery program, 70- 
group Air Force, other increased arms spend- 
ing, limited draft, Mundt bill (if it passes). 

On the domestic front, the record is prac- 
tically blank except for tax reduction. 

House Republican leaders will continue to 
sit on Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing and 
Federal-aid-for-education bills. 

Last year we told you, Republican leaders 
were telling committee chairmen to keep 
bills bottied up during first session, pass ones 
that would be popular with voters just be- 
fore election. But they’re keeping them 
bottled up this year, too. Instead of broad- 
ening social security they’ve reduced its 
scope. 

Minimum wage, about which there was 
much talk, has not been raised, won’t be. 
It’s still 40 cents. 

There'll be no civil-rights legislation. Re- 
publicans will make noise about antilynch- 
ing in the closing days, rely on southern fili- 
buster to kill it. That’s now standard pro- 
cedure. 

Reciprocal Trade Act will be extended for 
1 year only, but with crippling amend- 
ments. Modified rent control has been ex- 
tended; farm price support will be. Re- 
publicans are anxious to make as few en- 
emies as possible; hope jokers in reciprocal 
trade won’t be detected. And they're put- 
ting off fight on appointments to Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

There’s been no national health legisla- 
tion. Republicans hope everyone forgets 
their inflation controls of special session. 
They aren’t working. They'll study better 
controls, they say. 

Congress isn’t even coming close to saving 
$2,000,000,000 it planned to trim from 
budget. It’s just passed deficiency appro- 
priation to make up for savings last year 
on tax refunds which were quarter of billion 
bigger than the $800,000,000 Republicans 
boasted of saving. 

Closing days may see Congress overriding 
Truman vetoes to give to States vast oil 
reserves in sea, exempt railroads from anti- 
trust laws. 

Fate of margarine tax repeal bill is in 
doubt. If Tarr goes to bat it has a chance. 


DESIGNATION OF MAY 30 AS DAY FOR 
NATION-WIDE PEACE PRAYERS 


Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
Iium Michigan. 

Mr. FERGusom. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 16, Carl M. Saunaers, editor 
of the Jackson City Patriot, Jackson, 
Mich., published an editorial in that 
newspaper entitled “Suppose All Amer- 
ica Prayed for Peace.” The editorial 
struck me so forcibly that I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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SUPPOSE ALL AMERICA PRAYED FOR PEACE 

The United States is generally classified as 
a Christian nation. 

If that means anything at all, it means 
that the vast majority of our people accept 
the basic tenets of the Christian faith. Be- 
yond that there is a large minority of Ameri- 
cans who worship in the Hebrew faith. 
Both Christian and Hebrew believe in God 
as the maker of heaven and earth. 

Yet as a nation we seem utterly unaware 
of God or of his place in the making of 
history. 

As individuals many Americans worship. 
Many pray to God daily or more often. 

Why, then, should not America pray as a 
nation in a time when as a Nation we are 
in dire need of help and guidance? 

We do have 1 day in the year supposedly 
dedicated to thanksgiving, when we as a 
people are expected to offer thanks to the 
Supreme Being for the blessings showered 
upon us. 

But we have no day or hour or minute 
when as a people we turn to prayer. 

If we are a Christian nation, isn’t a na- 
tional moment of prayer a logical natural 
course? 

Differences in creed or systems of worship 
or dogma need not enter into this discussion 
if as a people we believe that there is a 
God who shapes the course of our lives. 

It should be possible for Protestants, Cath- 
olics, Jews, and others to join in a common 
appeal to a common God. 

The world is troubled today. America is 
deeply troubled. The threat of war hangs 
over all of us, yet we want peace. We are 
not a warlike people. We cherish the lives 
of those young people who become sacrifices 
in war. We are ready to be tolerant of all 


nations which do not menace us, regardless 
of divergent ideologies. 

So far as this newspaper is concerned, it 
believes that the preparation for defense of 


our country is wise and is not in contraven- 
tion of basic religious beliefs. We appreciate, 
of course, that some good people disagree 
with us. They do not believe a fire depart- 
ment is needed to protect us from war’s 
flames even though conflagration threatens. 

But first things should come first. 

And the first defense against disaster 
should be prayer. The first Appeal for peace 
should be to the Omnipotent Master of the 
universe. 

We as mortals do not know what are His 
plans fo: us and for the world. 

We know only thrt, as the poet has said: 

“God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.” 

But a troubled Christian nation should 
turn to prayer. Its people should lift their 
voices as from a single throat in supplica- 
tion to the Divine Architect of our destinies, 
remembering always “Thy will be done.” 

Through the medium of newspapers and 
the radio we have great opportunities for 
mass supplication. We as a Nation can dupli- 
cate the mass prayers Of the early Christians 
who gathered, a small handful, to present 
their appeals. 

Suppose that Congress were to set aside a 
day and an hour and a minute as the time 
to pray for peace, 

Suppose that by request from Congress all 
newspapers on that day were to publish the 
appeal for prayer at the set time and were to 
print the proposed words for prayer. 

Suppose that every radio station at the 
same moment broadcast the prayer for peace. 

Suppose that millions of Americans turned 
their radios high at that same moment. 

The voices of prayer would echo and re- 
echo from the White Mountains of Maine 
to the Black Mountains of California, from 
the warm currents of the Gulf Stream to the 
cold fogs of the Bering Sea. 

All America asking for guidance, appeal- 
ing for peace, pleading that our leaders be 
made wise and blessed. 
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We are not thinking that a 150,000,000- 
person pressure group can force God to create 
@ peace disregarding His own great purpose. 
We would not want to be interpreted as an- 
ticipating that merely for all of us to rub the 
lamp of prayer will produce some white magic 
peace out of the heavenly mists. But we are 
suggesting that when 150,000,000 people by 
common consent turn their minds and hearts 
to the Spirit which created this world rather 
than leaning wholly upon the materialism 
of man’s own strength, then something is 
bound to happen to those people—something 
which conceivably will make easier the ac- 
complishment of God's purpose. Not know- 
ing what that purpose is, whether in His 
great scheme of things we are to have peace 
or war, to survive or pass into the limbo of 
broken nations—not knowing, we still will 
have the inner warmth and cleanliness which 
is brought by prayer. 

Inevitably would not such a moment cf 
consecration raise us up? Would it not ina 
measure at least lend authenticity in a mo- 
ment of travail to our proud claim to being 
a Christian nation? 

We suggest that the President or Congress, 
or ,both, set a day and a moment for a na- 
tional Prayer for Peace. Perhaps the early 
evening of May 30 would be a most fitting 
time. We suggest that in proclaiming such 
@ period of supplication, all mediums of in- 
formation—newspapers, radio, etc.—be asked 
to join. 

“And pray unto the Lord for it; for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace” (Jeremiah, 
29: 7). 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
there are two ways to arm for defense, 
one materially, the other spiritually. 
The Governmen: itself can arm only ma- 
terially, but the people, who compose the 
Government, must arm spiritually if we 
are to defend America. 

Today when the great nations of the 
world are concentrating on arming the 
people of their countries with weapons 
of war in the hope of preserving the 
peace, it is vital that we think construc- 
tively and objectively. 

With the emphasis on billions of dol- 
lars, on worldly goods, on material re- 
sources, and armament, can we pause for 
a moment and feel the futility of such 
emphasis? Each nation is intent upon 
the most devastating and deadly weapons 
of destruction before others can out- 
produce them. Where can it lead but 
to the end of civilization? 

The Bible has warned us that faith 
without works is dead. Have we lost the 
faith and clung to the works of destruc- 
tion only? Can we not seriously, with 
honesty of purpose, try a new approach, 
for us, but one old as the ages? The 
approach of faith. Faith in each other 
as human beings, faith in God to pre- 
serve the human beings He created, the 
faith that moves mountains of distrust 
and enmity, of hatred and horror, the 
faith that believes in prayer. 

With sublime belief in that faith, we 
should petition the President to declare 
a period of prayer for peace, and with 
a Nation united in that prayer, other 
nations could join in the beginning of 
a new. world. 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a joint reso- 
lution requesting the President to issue 
a proclamation designating Memorial 
Day, May 30, 1948, as a day for Nation- 
wide prayer for peace. ‘The joint reso- 
lution reads as follows: 
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Joint resolution requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation designating Memorial 
Day, 1948, as a day for Nation-wide prayer 
for peace 


Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe Memorial Day, 1948, by 
praying, each in. accordance with his re- 
ligious faith, for permanent peace; desig- 
nating a period during such day in which 
all the people of the United States may 
unite in prayer for a permanent peace, and 
calling upon all the people of the United 
States to unite in prayer at such time; and 
calling upon the newspapers, radio stations, 
and all other mediums of the Nation, to 
join in observing such day and such period 
of prayer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 217) 
requesting the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating Memorial Day, 
1948, as a day for a Nation-wide prayer 
for peace, introduced by Mr. Frercuson, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan does himself honor and honors 
this august body. I think I have on an- 
other occasion called attention to the 
fact that last summer, as I returned to 
this country: on the Queen Elizabeth, I 
was introduced to Mr. Vishinsky, who is 
the leader of the Russian delegation to 
the United Nations. I was introduced by 
Mr. McNeil, the head of the British dele- 
gation. The Queen Elizabeth was sailing 
along at a good clip, the wind was blow- 
ing, the crowd was pretty jolly. I took 
Vishinsky by the hand and held on to 
his hand, looked him directly in the eye 
and said, ‘““Mr. Vishinsky, every night I 
pray that Britain, Russia, America, and 
all the other nations of the earth may 
have a sincere desire for peace and may 
be adequate to consummate that desire 
by some international organization.” 

Vishinsky, through his interpreter, 
said, “I do not pray.” 

That is why I say the resolution and 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan do honor to himself 
and to this august body. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask that 
there be inserted in the Recorp an arti- 
cle published in March 1941 by Alexis 
Carrel, the great physicist and scientist, 
on the meaning of prayer. I think it is 
the most significant article that has ever 
been penned by a human being. I in- 
serted it in the Rrecorp on March 17, 
1941, on another occasion when we as a 
people found ourselves in deep water. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Reader’s Digest of March 1941] 
PRAYER IS POWER 
(By Alexis Carrel, M. D.) 

Prayer is not only worship; it is also an 
invisible emanation of man’s worshipping 
spirit—the most powerful form of energy 
that one can generate. The influence of 
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prayer on the human mind and body is as 
demonstrable as that of secreting glands. Its 
results can be measured in terms of increased 
physical buoyancy, greater intellectual vigor, 
moral stamina, and a deeper understanding 
of the realities underlying human relation- 
ships. 

If you make a habit of sincere prayer, your 
life will be very noticeably and profoundly 
altered. Prayer stamps with its indelible 
mark our actions and demeanor. A tranquil- 
lity of bearing, a facial and bodily repose 
are observed in those whose inner lives are 
thus enriched. Within the depths of con- 
sciousness a flame kindles. And man sees 
himself. He discovers his selfishness, his silly 
pride, his fears, his greeds, his blunders. He 
develops a sense of moral obligation, intel- 
lectual humility. Thus begins a journey of 
the soul toward the realm of grace. 

Prayer is a force as real as terrestrial grav- 
ity. As a physician I have seen men, after all 
other therapy had failed, lifted out of dis- 
ease and melancholy by the serene effort of 
prayer. It is the only power in the world that 
seems to overcome the so-called laws of na- 
ture; the occasions on which prayer has dra- 
matically done this have been termed mir- 
acies. But a constant, quieter miracle takes 
place hourly in the hearts of men and women 
who have discovered that prayer supplies 
them with a steady flow of sustaining power 
in their daily lives. 

Too many people regard prayer as a for- 
malized routine of words, a refuge for weak- 
lings, or a childish petition for material 
things. We sadly undervalue prayer when 
we conceive it in these terms, just as we 
should underestimate rain by describing it 
as something that fills the bird bath in our 
garden. Properly understood, prayer is a 
mature activity indispensable to the fullest 
development of personality—the ultimate in- 
tegration of man’s highest faculties. Only in 
prayer do we achieve that complete and har- 
monious assembly of body, mind, and spirit 
which gives the frail human reed its un- 
shakable strength. 

The words, “Ask and it shall be given to 
you,” have been verified by the experience of 
humanity. True, prayer may not restore the 
dead child to life or bring relief from physical 
pain. But prayer, like radium, is a source 
of luminous, self-generating energy. 

How does prayer fortify us with so much 
dynamic power? To answer this question 
(admittedly outside the jurisdiction of sci- 
ence) I must point out that all prayers have 
one thing in common. The triumphant ho- 
sannas of a great oratorio, or the humble 
supplication of an Iroquois hunter begging 
for luck in the chase, demonstrate the same 
truth: That human beings seek to augment 
their finite energy by addressing themselves 
to the infinite source of all energy. When we 
pray we link ourselves with the inexhaustible 
motive power that spins the universe. We 
ask that a part of this power be apportioned 
to our needs. Even in asking, our human 
deficiencies are filled and we arise strength- 
ened and repaired. 

But we must never summon God merely 
for the gratification of our whims. We de- 
rive most power from prayer when we use it 
not as a petition but as a supplication that 
we may become more like’ Him. Prayer 
should be regarded as practice of the pres- 
ence of God. An old peasant was seated 
alone in the last pew of the village church. 
“What are you waiting for?” he was asked; 
and he answered, “I am looking at Him and 
He is looking at me.” Man prays not only 
that God should remember him, but also 
that he should remember God. 

How can prayer be defined? Prayer is the 
effort of man to reach God, to commune with 
an invisible being, creator of all things, su- 
preme wisdom, truth, beauty, and strength, 
father, and redeemer of each man. This goal 
of prayer always remains hidden to intelli- 
gence. For both language and thought fail 
when we attempt to describe God. 
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We do know, however, that whenever we 
address God in fervent prayer we change both 
soul and body for the better. It could not 
happen that any man or woman could pray 
for a single moment without some good re- 
sult. “No man ever prayed,” said Emerson, 
“without learning something.” 

One can pray everywhere. In the streets, 
the subway, the office, the shop, the school, 
as well as in the solitude of one’s own room 
or among the crowd in a church. There is 
no prescribed posture, time, or place. 

“Think of God more often than you 
breathe,” said Epictetus the Stoic. In order 
really to mold personality, prayer must be- 
come a habit. It is meaningless to pray in 
the morning and to live like a barbarian the 
remainder of the day. True prayer is a way 
of life; the truest life is literally a way of 
prayer. 

The best prayers are like the improvisa- 
tions of gifted lovers, always about the same 
thing yet never twice the same. We cannot 
all be as creative in prayer as St. Theresa or 
Bernard of Clairvaux, both of whom poured 
their adoration into words of mystical beauty. 
Fortunately, we do not need their eloquence; 
our slightest impulse to prayer is recognized 
by God. Even if we are pitifully dumb, or if 
our tongues are overlaid with vanity or de- 
ceit, our meager syllables of praise are ac- 
ceptable to Him, and He showers us with 
strengthening manifestations of His love. 

Today as never before prayer is a binding 
necessity in the lives of men and nations. 
The lack of emphasis on the religious sense 
has brought the world to the edge of destruc- 
tion. Our deepest source of power and per- 
fection has been left miserably undeveloped. 
Prayer, the basic exercise of the spirit, must 
be actively practiced in our private lives. 
The neglected soul of man must be made 
strong enough to assert itself once more. 
For if the power of prayer is again released 
and used in the lives of common men and 
women; if the spirit declares its aims clearly 
and boldly, there is yet hope that our prayers 
for a better world will be answered. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also ask 
that there be inserted in the Recorp 
the definitions of prayer as given by 
sincere thinkers throughout the cen- 
turies. They will be found at page 9050 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD under date 
of November 21, 1942, starting with 
Montgomery, who said: 

Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast. 


There being no objection, the defini- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


There comes to mind a prayer of Robert 
Louis Stevenson which has become dear to 
the hearts of all who read the English 
language: 

“We thank Thee for this place in which we 
dwell; for the love that unites us; for the 
peace accorded us this day; for the hope 
with which we expect the morrow; for the 
health, the work, the food, and the bright 
skies that make our lives delightful; for our 
friends in all parts of the earth, and our 
friendly helpers in this foreign isle. Give us 
courage and gaiety and the quiet mind. 
Spare to us our friends, soften to us our 
enemies. Bless us, if it may be, in all our 
innocent endeavors. If it may not, give us 
the strength to encounter that which is to 
come, that we be brave in peril, constant in 
tribulation, temperate in wrath, and in all 
changes of fortune, and down to the gates 
of death, loyal, and loving one to another.” 

Mr. President, I ask that there be printed 
in the Recorp a prayer which I like—the 
Optimist’s Prayer, by William J. Robinson. 

There being no objection, the prayer was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 
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“O Unseen Power that rules and controls 
the destinies of the children of earth: Teach 
me the symphony of life so that my nature 
may be in tune with Thine. Reveal to me 
the joy of being loving, self-sacrificing, and 
charitable. Teach me to know and play 
life’s game with courage, fortitude, and con- 
fidence. Endow me with wisdom to guard 
my tongue and temper, and learn with pa- 
tience the art of ruling my own life for its 
highest good, with due regard for the privacy, 
rights, and limitations of other lives. Help 
me to strive for the highest legitimate re- 
ward of merit, ambition, and opportunity in 
my activities, ever ready to extend a kindly 
helping hand to those who need encourage- 
ment and succor in the struggle. Enable me 
to give a smile instead of a frown, a cheerful, 
kindly word instead of harshness and bitter- 
ness. Make me sympathetic in sorrow, 
realizing that there are hidden woes in every 
life, no matter how exalted or lowly. If in 
life’s battle I am wounded or tottering, pour 
into my wounds the balm of hope and imbue 
me with courage undaunted to arise and 
continue the strife. Keep me humble in 
every relation of life, not unduly egotistical 
nor liable to the serious sin of self-deprecia- 
tion. In success keep me meek. In sorrow, 
may my soul be uplifted by the thought that 
if there were no shadow there would be no 
sunshine, and that everything in life must 
have its antithesis. Grant that I may be a 
true, loyal friend, a genial companion with 
the broad honest charity born of an inti- 
mate knowledge of my own shortcomings. If 
I win, crown me with the laurels fitting to 
be worn by a victor, and, if I fall, may it be 
with my face to the foe, fighting manfully, 
and, falling, fling to the host behind—play 
up, play up, and play the game.” 

Mr. Witey. Mr. President, as we reckon 
time, human life is but a short voyage; and, 
with Hubbard, we can say: 

“Teach me to know and observe the rules 
of the game. Let me never lack due sense of 
humor; preserve me from growing stogy and 
unimaginative; deliver me from atrophy of 
the emotions. I desire to radiate health, 
cheerfulness, calm, courage, and good will; 
to live without hate, jealousy, envy, fear. I 
wish others to live their lives, too, up to their 
highest, fullest, and best. To that end I pray 
that I may never meddle, interfere, dictate, 
give advice that is not wanted, or assist when 
my services are not needed. If I can help 
people, I will do it by giving them a chance 
to help themselves; and if I can uplift or 
inspire, let it be by example, inference, and 
suggestion rather than by injunction and 
dictation. I desire to be radiant.” 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to read 
the President’s recent Thanksgiving message. 
The first sentence of the President’s procla- 
mation, “It is a good thing to give thanks 
unto the Lord,” arrests my attention. Did 
we ever ask ourselves, “Why is it a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord?” What is the 
effect upon us and upon others who hear us? 
The answer must be that the expression of 
gratitude is a form of worship by which man 
renews himself by drawing closer to his 
Maker. Plutarch said: 

“The worship most acceptable to God 
comes from a thankful and a cheerful heart,” 

The sentence quoted by the President 
comes from the ninety-second Psalm. All 
through the scripture we find the admonition 
to give thanks, to rejoice in all ways. The 
one hundred and eighteenth Psalm states the 
rule thus: : 

“O give thanks unto the Lord; for He is 
good: for His mercy endureth forever.” 

When we give thanks, we engage in the 
process of rejoicing . Thus the Psalmist says: 

“Let Mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters 
of Judah be glad.” (Forty-eighth Psalm.) 

“Offer unto God thanksgiving.” (Fiftieth 
Psalm.) 

“O sing unto the Lord a new song: for He 
hath done marvelous things.” (Ninety- 
eighth Psalm.) 
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“O give thanks unto the Lord; call upon 
His name.” (One hundred and fifth Psalm.) 

That thought carries over in the New 
Testament. In the first chapter of the Book 
of Colossians we find: 

“Giving thanks unto the Father, which 
hath made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” 

In the third chapter of the Book of Colos- 
sians we find: 

“Let the peace of God rule your hearts, 
* * * and be ye thankful.” 

In the First Book of Thessalonians, chap- 
ter 5, we are told: 

“In everything give thanks: for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” 

The Great Teacher, the Wayshower, said, 
“Father, I thank Thee that Thou hast heard 
me. And I knew that Thou hearest me al- 
ways.” He taught that “God is a Spirit,” and 
that “in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” God certainly dwells in a thank- 
ful heart—in the mind that is filled with 
gratitude. 


WHY WE ARE GRATEFUL 


Mr. President, today (November 21, 1942) 
in the midst of the greatest cataclysmic 
event of all time, let us inventory a few of 
our blessings. What have we to be thankful 
for? We could pile the answer as high as the 
highest cloud, and still we would not be able 
to enumerate all our blessings. 

Here are a few of them: 

A free land, where free people live, exercis- 
ing the great freedoms; valiant brothers in 
the service who are going forth to battle to 
preserve those freedoms; loyal citizens on 
the home front who give their brothers and 
husbands to the war effort and who sacrifice 
and serve in the factories, on the farms, in 
Government, and in business in order that 
victory may be assured; the daily lessons 
which teach us to leave the perilous ways 
and bring us in harmony with the laws of 
God; the opportunity to serve God and coun- 
try and humanity and to banish discourage- 
ment and defeatism; growth in understand- 
ing the problems which come to all; the 
privilege of overcoming human limitations 
and striving toward perfection; joy of living, 
the beauty of nature, and human friendship. 

To feel grateful, to be grateful, is a human 
obligation—a rule for freedom from human 
limitations. The spirit of gratitude provides 
a tonic for the mind and soul of man. 

I conclude in the words of the Psalmist: 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy name, 
O Most High: to show forth Thy loving kind- 
ness in the morning, and Thy faithfulness 
every night. * * * For Thou, Lord, has 
made me glad through Thy word: I will 
triumph in the work of Thy hands.” 

Mr. President, I believe it would be very 
appropriate for the President of the United 
States to follow the suggestion made in the 
editorial printed in the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
and to proclaim that the anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor and the 2 days preceding it be 
observed in prayer. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial appearing in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 


“DAYS OF PRAYER—PROPER OBSERVANCE OF PEARL 
HARBOR ANNIVERSARY 

“The United States will have been at war 
1 year on December 7, the first anniversary 
of the dawn attack on Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese—an attack made in such circum- 
stances that it will ‘stand in infamy,’ as 
President Rocsevelt said. 

“We have quggested that this anniversary 
be observed ij prayer, and that the 2 days 
preceding it—*eing the Sabbath days of the 
great religious faiths to which many millions 
of our people adhere—be designated as na- 
tional days of prayer. 

“It is a proper suggestion. 
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“The religious leaders of the Nation have 
given it their approval, and are making full 
arrangements for it. 

“The religious people of the United 
States—and there is no people on earth more 
conscious of the value of religion or more 
sincere in their faith—welcome the oppor- 
tunity to do in unison what they are already 
doing individually in their hearts. 

“The American people are not strangers to 
prayer. 

“They believe in prayer, in its power and 
its wisdom and its goodness, 

“They believe in religion, and especially be- 
lieve in respect for and tolerance of all 
religions. 

“They belong to their respective churches, 
and support them and understand the great 
good derived from them and recognize the 
great services rendered by them. 

“They are sustained by their religious 
faith, and seek guidance and strength from 
it, and find courage and wisdom in it. 

“The American people have not waited for 
a@ special day in this war as a suitable occa- 
sion for prayer. 

“On the day Pearl Harbor was attacked, 
many of them repaired to their churches and 
temples and familiar places of worship to 
affirm their faith. 

“Many of them bowed their heads where 
they were when the shocking news came, 
and silently and humbly and reverently 
prayed. 

“The American family has ever since been 
a place for prayer and the expression of faith. 

“Parents and loved ones have sent young 
men away with prayer. 

“They have steeled themselves against long 
silences and doubt and fear with prayer. 

“For the growing number to whom bereave- 
ment has come, an unfailing source of solace 
and comfort has been found in prayer. 

“It will be a wonderful thing for all of the 
American people to join in their prayers, to 
have national days of prayer—and to seek 
together what they instinctively and 
devotedly seek by themselves. 

“It will be good for them, and character- 
istic of them, and true to the ideals and ex- 
amples of the founding fathers of this free 
land which we now defend. 

“No manner of observing the anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor could be more appropri- 
ate, more ennobling, more truly American 
than a prayerful observance. 

“Let us indeed observe December 5 and 6— 
the Sabbaths of our faiths—as national days 
of prayer. 

“We will pray for victory, of course. 

“But let us also-pray for wise and inspired 
conduct of the war. 

“Let us pray for an awareness, by Govern- 
ment as well as by the people, of our dire 
peril in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 

“Pearl Harbor is still threatened. 

“The Philippines are still lost. 

“Aleutian Islands outposts still remain in 
the hands of the Japanese and menace the 
American mainland. 

“Our prayers should surely be for victory, 
but for understanding of our greatest dangers 
in addition. 

“Let us finally pray for an awareness and 
understanding of the true meaning of faith, 
which has never been better defined than 
by Abraham Lincoln in these words: 

“‘T know that the Lord is always on the 
side of the right. 

“My constant anxiety and prayer is that 
I and this Nation may be on the Lord’s side.’ 

“The American cause in this war is right, 
it is just and it is morally and spiritually 
good, and we may confidently and devoutly 
conduct our prayers in this knowledge.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
FIGHTING MEN AS MEN OF PRAYER 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 
“Don’t worry about me, Mom. God has 
always watched over me, and now in war I 
know that He will protect and guard me.” 
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Millions of homes throughout America— 
as well as in Britain and the Dominions—are 
treasuring messages like this from soldiers in 
camps, on the front lines in most parts of the 
world, and from sailors on the seven seas. 

American soldiers and Navy men on board 
ship are asking radio stations to broadcast 
hymns. The men’s preference is voted on 
each week, and the favorite hymn is played 
and sung every Sunday evening on the Hour 
of Charm, Navy men afloat and ashore are 
listening to these hymns such as one I heard 
recently, God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again, followed by assurances to “mom and 
dad” that Navy chaplains are diligently min- 
istering to the religious needs of the men in 
the service. 

Army generals, from Washington to Persh- 
ing, have prayed. Not only have our Ameri- 
can admirals (like Farragut) been praying 
men, but those in the forecastle. Nearly 
everyone remembers how, the month after 
Pearl Harbor, three naval aviation enlisted 
men were forced down in the south Pacific 
with nothing except a rubber life raft and a 
new-born belief that God’s strength would 
sustain them if they asked Him for help. 
They drifted and prayed for 34 days. Their 
prayers were answered. 

If the men in the crews of old naval ships 
followed their leaders, we can be sure that 
Admiral Farragut’s men prayed as he did the 
night before the battle in Mobile Bay. He 
expressed himself to his wife in much the 
same words as men now are writing to “mom.” 

“It has pleased God to protect me thus far. 
I have been nothing more than an instru- 
ment in the hands of God, well supported by 
my Officers and men. I am going into Mobile 
Bay if God is my leader as I hope He is and 
in Him I place my trust.” 

Farragut’s well-worn prayer book which he 
kept with him during all his naval campaigns 
has been preserved and is now in the chapel 
of the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

One of the Navy’s heroes at the battle of 
Santiago in 1898 was Capt. Jack Philip, com- 
manding the Tezas, who said after the battle, 
“Don’t cheer, boys. Those poor fellows are 
dying.” Captain Philip’s naval chaplain 
said: “His Christian belief influenced all his 
actions but did not affect adversely his virile 
efficiency. I remember him for his depend- 
ence on God. After the battle he called the 
crew aft and said: “All who wish may join me 
in thanks to Almighty God.” All hands took 
off their caps and knelt in prayer. 

But prayer and divine service on board ship 
were never allowed to interfere with naval 
duty as Captain Philip saw it. He per- 
emptorily called off a Sunday evening service 
when his ship was endangered by rebels in 
Rio Janeiro. 

Finally Captain Philip’s religious convic- 
tions had a practical every day application 
for all the men of the Navy. He directed 
some of his ambition to the creation of the 
first Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Like Farragut, Nelson uttered his prayers 
on the eve of battle. Thus, as Trafalgar’s 
fighting was about to begin, Nelson on his 
knees on the deck of the Victory prayed: 

“May the great God whom I worship grant 
to my country a glorious victory and may 
no misconduct in anyone tarnish it, and may 
humanity after victory be predominant. I 
commit my life to Him who made me, and 
may His blessings alight on my endeavors 
for serving my country faithfully. To Him 
I resign myself and the just cause which is 
entrusted to me to defend.” 

After that Nelson composed the greatest 
naval signal ever hoisted in war or peace: 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

Gen. Robert E. Lee, who bore the hopes of 
the Confederacy, was always absorbed in his 
religious beliefs. When his armies failed him 
once in 1863, he wrote his wife: “The Ruler 
of the Universe willed otherwise.” Again in 
1863: “As soldiers we have sinned against 
Almighty God; we have relied too much on 
our own armies. God is our only refuge and 
our strength. God is the giver of victory. 
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God’s will ought to be our aim. I am con- 
tented that His designs should be accepted.” 

No general in history prayed so fervently 
and so often as Stonewall Jackson. “On Him 
I rely,” said Jackson, “we are sustained by 
Divine Providence. The text of one’s life is: 
‘God's will be done.’” 

Jackson prayed while in camp and when 
under fire for divine help to do his duty. 

Jackson saw the “visible finger of God,” he 
said, in every incident of life. 

Louis J. GULLIVER, 
Commander, United States Navy, 
Retired, Annapolis, Md. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that more things are accomplished by 
right prayer than by any other force 
known to man. When I make that 
statement, it is bolstered by a scientist, 
Dr. Carrel, who says that prayer is more 
significant than is gravity. 

In this article which I have taken from 
the Reader’s Digest, it is said: 

Prayer is a force as real as terrestrial 
gravity. As a physician, I have seen men, 
after all other therapy had failed, lifted 
out of disease and melancholy by the serene 
effort of prayer. * * * 

Properly understood, prayer is a mature 
activity indispensable to the fullest develop- 
ment of personality—the ultimate integra- 
tion of man’s highest faculties. * * * 
Prayer, like radium, is a source of luminous, 
self-generating energy. 


I repeat for the third time, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, in 
this political body, does himself honor 
and does the Senate honor by introduc- 
ing this joint resolution and asking for 
action on it. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
I am about to announce, of course, de- 
pends upon the approval of the Senate. 
It is the intention at present that the 
Senate shall proceed to debate the pend- 
ing question for a full session this after- 
noon, if necessary, in order to get a vote 
on the pending motion today if possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY., I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to associate 
myself with the Senator in expressing 
the hope that we can get a vote on the 
motion now pending. The motion will 
probably determine what is to happen 
in regard to the bill, and in view of our 
crowded calendar, I hope we may be able 
to conclude the debate and get a vote 
this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the minority 
leader for this expression, which I think 
represents the desire of the Members 
of the Senate. So we will work toward 
that goal in the remaining time left this 
afternoon, 

If the motion shall prevail, as the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has said, it 
will mean the end of the consideration 
of the civil-functions appropriation bill 
for a while at least. If it shall not pre- 
vail, it is the intention to continue with 
the bill until it shall be disposed of. 

Following action on the motion and 
the bill, it is the intention to bring up 
the displaced-persons bill, and it is the 
hope that we may conclude its considera- 
tion, if possible, by Friday of this week 
at least, if not before. If it shall run 
until Friday, it is the intention then to 
adjourn until the following Monday, so 
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that there may be a morning hour, and 
at a later date there will be a unanimous- 
consent request for a call of the Legisla- 
tive Calendar for the consideration of 
measures to which there is objection and 
for the disposition of a motion or two on 
the calendar at that time, if possible. 

Inasmuch as the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan has introduced a joint 
resolution and mentioned the date of 
May 30, I suggest to the Senate that the 
intention is now, if it shall meet with 
approval of the Senate, for the Senate to 
recess or adjourn on May 28 until the 
following Tuesday morning, in view of 
the fact that Monday, May 31, will be a 
holiday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
yield, the 30th of May, which is Decora- 
tion Day, will fall on Sunday, so the holi- 
day will occur on Monday, and it will be 
the purpose to adjourn from Friday to 
Tuesday. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I thank him once again for his 
remarks. When the recess is taken, I 
repeat, it will be from Friday night until 
the following Tuesday noon. Of course, 
that depends upon the approval of the 
Senate; but those are the plans, and I 
trust they will meet with the approval 
of the Members of the Senate. 

I once again admonish those who are 
about to speak on the bill now pending 
that it is very much desired that a vote 
be had on the motion to recommit to- 
night, and then that the Senate may pro- 
ceed with the bill itself, in the event it 
shall not be recommitted; but if it shall 


be recommitted, the intention will be to 
take up the displaced-persons measure 
and proceed with that. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5224) making appro- 
priation for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is that there is a unani- 
mous request made by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
that a speech on civil functions be read, 
which speech was prepared by the late 
Senator Overton, of Louisiana. I think 
it is proper and fitting at this time to ask 
that that speech be read under the unan- 
imous-consent rule, and I make that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, in view 
of the very unusual circumstances, I feel 
that there should be a quorum present. 
I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senator answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 


Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
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Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 

Tobey 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 
Williams 
Wilson 
Young 


McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Jenner Millikin 
Johnson, Colo. Moore 
Johnston, 8.C. Morse 

Kem o’Conor 
Kilgore Pepper 
Knowland Reed 
Langer Revercomb 
Lodge Robertson, Va. 
Lucas Russell 
McClellan Saltonstall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Under the order of the Senate, the 
clerk will read the speech on the pending 
bill which had been prepared by the late 
Senator Overton, of Louisiana. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR OVERTON ON H. R. 5524 


Mr. President, it is incredible to me that 
there would be presented to the Senate of 
the United States a report so fraught with 
inaccuracies, so calculably misleading, and 
so obviously distorted as the minority report 
which accompanies the Army civil functions 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1949. It is 
so inconsistent with the facts in the case 
that, although its erroneousness would or- 
dinarily call for its being ignored, I feel that 
it must not be allowed to stand unchal- 
lenged. 

In the first instance, the report is an in- 
dictment of your Appropriations Committee, 
for the charge is made repeatedly—although 
the Army engineers are made the defend- 
ant—that care was thrown out the window 
when the allotments were made and that 
discretion was exercised only by those who 
would now have us believe that their sole 
interest in this matter is the protection of 
the Nation’s economy. 

In my years in this body, I have never seen 
a committee which approached its task with 
@ more open mind, which conducted its hear- 
ings as patiently and which engaged in its 
deliberations with more sincerity than did 
the subcommittee which prepared this legis- 
lation. There is not a project appropriated 
for which was not carefully studied and 
screened and balanced against the whole. 
Until far into the night, this committee 
labored an at times sweated blood in its 
endeavor to provide the funds for the or- 
derly, systematic conservation and protec- 
tion of our great natural resources Covered 
by this bill. It was a great committee, one 
of which I am proud to have been a member 
and one which has discharged its duty as 
faithfully as any committee which ever sat 
in this body. To charge or even infer that 
it abdicated its authority and judgment to 
any executive agency or anyone else is simply 
to play loose with fact. Such an inference 
is without foundation and should be branded 
as the distortion that it is. 

Early in the minority report, those who 
signed it betrayed their tragic ignorance of 
what is involved. I quote the fifth para- 
graph of this illuminating document: 

“Many of the projects included in this 
appropriations measure were authorized in 
extremely broad language, the effect of which 
was to turn over the responsibility for 
selecting the projects to the Army Corps of 
Engineers which has a vested interest in 
continuing and expanding its level of activi- 
ties and personnel.” 

With all charity, I say that the person 
who wrote that statement simply did not 
know what he was talking about. It just 
is not the fact. There is not a line of exist- 
ing flood-control law on the statute books 
of this country that I have not participated 
in the writing of, and I challenge any man 
to stand on this floor and cite to me one in- 
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stance in which “the responsibility for select- 
ing the projects” has been given to the 
Army engineers. The people and Congress 
provide for these authorizations and no one 
else. If everything this Congress author- 
ized was given the attention and study which 
flood control and navigation projects are 
given, our troubles would be far less than 
they are. 

Of course, I was paréicularly intrigued with 
the fact that my Republican colleagues 
recommend in their minority report the re- 
establishment of that prime example of New 
Deal agencies, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. They do not mention it by 
name, but their recommendation for in- 
tegration of public works construction so 
exactly duplicates the mouthings of that 
late, unlamented board that no other con- 
struction can be placed upon the recom- 
mendation. 

I am sure that others have called attention 
to the erroneous figures set forth in the 
tabulation purporting to show the appro- 
priations over a 10-year period and which, in 
column 2, charges to the Corps of Engineers 
more than $650,000,000, which was not appro- 
priated to the Corps of Engineers, but are 
sums which have been provided for the 
Panama Canal, for military cemeteries, the 
Soldiers’ Home, and other items which are 
cared for in the bill. I also note in these 
figures that the minority rather carefully 
avoided differentiating between construction 
funds and maintenance funds, the latter 
constituting a rather large portion of the 
whole. Of course, maintenance costs are 
entirely beside the point in the over-all ques- 
tion under discussion, as they are fixed 
charges that must be met. 

I was particularly interested in the sub- 
section of the report entitled “The Astonish- 
ing Attitude of the Army Engineers.” My 
intrigue was brought on by the fact that I 
cannot understand what is so astonishing 
about the Army engineers being consistent 
in their recommendations to the committee. 
The only thing astonishing about it was that 
they refused to request additional amounts 
over and above the amounts which had been 
allowed by the budget and which previously 
had been recommended to the budget by 
the Chief of Engineers. The budget had 
trimmed quite substantially the original 
recommendations of the Army engineers, in 
many instances exercising extremely poor 
judgment in so doing. I know of no group 
of men anywhere who are more capable of 
sound advice in engineering matters than 
the Army engineers. My only astonishment 
is in their conservativeness, because many 
times I feel that they refuse to recommend 
projects and appropriations which are fully 
justified, but which will not meet the rigid 
tests of engineering practicability and eco- 
nomic justification to which they are sub- 
jected by this splendid body of men who have 
so faithfully served us in peace and in war. 

But my particular interest in this subsec- 
tion is in the statement therein that some of 
these projects should not be provided for be- 
cause “they will require years to be com- 
pleted.” That is not the sort of philosophy 
which has made America great. Such think- 
ing did not build the Panama Canal. Such 
philosophy would have made impossible the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad. 
If such a course had been pursued through- 
out our history, our people would today be 
confined to a small section of the eastern sea- 
board, using wagons and oxen for transpor- 
tation, and enjoying all the comforts pro- 
vided by a log cabin, a tallow candle, and 
impassable roads. Refusing to undertake a 
task because it is going to take a long time 
is not the American way. America is the 
greatest nation in the world today, because 
it has historically pushed ahead against all 
obstacles, because it has fought back against 
the elements, against time, against foreign 
onslaughts, against domestic difficulties, and 
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against every impediment that has been 
placed in the path of progress. 

Now the minority would have you be- 
lieve that the money which this country has 
spent for flood control and navigation im- 
provements, and which we now propose to 
spend, is money which is, to use the words 
of the report, “frittered away.” Let us look 
at that picture and see whether that money 
has been frittered away. 

In 1936 Congress determined that the 
Federal Government should undertake the 
preliminary investigation, planning and ac- 
tual construction of a Nation-wide flood- 
control program. Appropriate legislation 
was passed by Congress to establish policies 
and procedures for the execution of this 
work. Although only 12 years have elapsed 
since the passage of initial flood-control leg- 
islation, it is appropriate at this time to 
look at the record of the completed flood con- 
trol projects to deter:..ine whether or not 
money spent on these public works has been 
a good investment for the United States. 

To date 56 reservoirs and 172 local flood- 
protection projects have been placed in op- 
eration. Some of these projects have been 
in operation for as long as 10 years, while 
others had their first test during this year’s 
spring flood. Each and every project has 
functioned as planned. There is not a single 
instance where a project constructed under 
the Federal flood-control program has failed 
to function properly. Many of these projects 
have not yet been in operation long enough 
to determine a conclusive service record. 
However, the established record to date is 
quite impressive. The 33 oldest flood-control 
projects have now been in service an aver- 
age of 6.2 years. The direct benefits from 
these projects already amount to 77 percent 
of their entire construction cost. At this 
rate these projects will have paid their entire 
cost within 8 years, During the past month 
the entire Ohio River Valley has experienced 
a near-record flood. Severe damages were 
suffered at many places. However, the up- 
stream reservoirs and local protection works 
already in operation in that basin prevented 
a major disaster. The estimated direct bene- 
fits in damages prevented during this one 
flood alone amounted to more than $47,- 
000,000. 

Severe flood damage occurs year after year 
throughout the Nation which cannot be long 
endured. Water resources are wasted. Vital 
topsoil is lost forever. Lives are lost, com- 
munications, and normal peaceful activities 
are interrupted. However serious these dam- 
ages are, they are not capable of accurate 
monetary evaluation and are therefore re- 
ferred to as intangible or indirect damages. 
Direct damage, that is, the loss of food, 
homes, factories, manufactured goods and 
equipment, bridges, railroads and highways, 
and all the physical equipment of modern 
life require immediate replacement in kind. 
This represents a serious drain on our avail- 
able manpower and supplies. These losses 
are direct and tangible to our people. They 
also represent a monetary loss to the United 
States Treasury inasmuch as losses from 
flood damages not covered by insurance are 
deductible for tax purposes. The direct dam- 
ages can be accurately evaluated from engi- 
neering studies and each year the Corps of 
Engixeers reexamines each project as to re- 
vised costs and benefits. The benefit-cost 
ratio for those projects in the 1949 budget 
are shown on pages 510-513 of the House 
hearing for H. R. 5524. The 177 flood-control 
projects listed have a total estimated cost of 
$2,472,428,000 of which $826,207,000, or 33 per- 
cent have already been appropriated. Upon 
completion the annual benefits for these 177 
projects will total $198,432,275. The benefits 
from these projects will therefore equal their 
entire cost in just 1214 years. Most of the 
projects will be rendering an increasingly 
important service to this country for many 
years to come, Stated another way, these 
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projects will return their entire cost plus in- 
terest at 3 percent over an assumed 50-year 
life, pay their operation and maintenance 
costs and still return an additional 78 cents 
dividend for each dollar invested, It is im- 
portant that this country obtain these im- 
mediate and direct benefits as soon as prac- 
ticable. The intangible or indirect benefits 
will at the same time assist the future growth 
and insure the well-being of the Nation. 

Probably the most outstanding investment 
which the Federal Government has made in a 
flood-control project is that on the lower 
Mississippi. This project, which includes 
portions of seven States extending from 
Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf of Mexico, has had 
appropriated for it slightly in excess of $500,- 
000,000 since it was begun in 1929. Already, 
even though it is not complete, the direct 
benefits from the completed works are well 
in excess of $4,000,000,000. At the very mo- 
ment, were it not for this project, a substan- 
tial portion of the lower Mississippi Valley 
would be under water and undergoing severe 
damage, perhaps in some instances resulting 
in a complete crop loss for this year. 

I think it would be interesting to cite a 
few individual projects over the country to 
illustrate the great return which has been 
made to the Nation on these appropriations. 
For instance, the project at West Spring- 
field, Mass., had been in service slightly more 
than 9 years up to October 1947, and had 
cost a total of $1,510,000, but the benefits 
from this project already were more than 
four times the cost, or a total of $6,300,000. 
The project at Hartford, Conn., in operation 
about the same length of time, had yielded 
$17,248,000 in benefits, against a total cost 
of only $10,280,000. Of nine projects lo- 
cated in New England, the average length of 
service is 8.2 years, the average cost per proj- 
ect has been $2,698,000, and the average bene- 
fits have been $3,213,000 per project, which 
means that on the average the benefits have 
exceeded the project costs in 6.9 years. There 
is a project at Augusta, Ga., which has been 
in service for 6% years, and which cost 
$3,760,000. The benefits to last October had 
totaled $5,400,000 or nearly double the project 
cost. There is a project known as the Co- 
lumbia Drainage District in Illinois which 
has been in service for 6 years and which 
cost $2,060,000, and benefits thus far re- 
ceived amount to $2,395,000. The project at 
Huntington, W. Va., in service less than 2 
years, and which cost $7,000,000, had in that 
brief period yielded benefits of $6,900,000. 
At Tell City, Ind., there is a project which 
has been in service 5.7 years, and which cost 
$900,000, but which has yielded a return of 
$1,400,000 already. The Gill Township levee 
in Indiana has been in service 4.1 years and 
cost $580,000, yet already has yielded bene- 
fits of $740,000, which is well in excess of the 
total cost. I have a tabulation showing all 
of the oldest projects in the country, which 
total 33. They have been in service an aver- 
age of 6.2 years and cost a total of $78,368,000. 
Already, however, we have received benefits of 
$61,222,000, from these projects, and at that 
rate, they will have completely returned their 
cost in 8 years. These figures were furnished 
me by the Chief of Engineers, who empha- 
sized that the tabulation includes in the 
benefits only the physical destruction pre- 
vented and does not take into consideration 
the indirect damages suffered by business 
and individuals and makes no account of the 
saving of human lives and the prevention of 
disease and suffering which are the heavy 
toll which floods extract from us. 

Now, let us turn briefly to the river-and- 
harbor picture. In 1946 our foreign and 
coastwise traffic reached an all-time record 
total of 263,000,000 tons. Great Lakes traffic 
has increased from 48,000,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1934 to 96,000,000,0000 ton-miles in 1946. 
Inland. waterway traffic has increased from 
9,000,000,000 ton-miles, to 28,000,000,000 ton- 
miles during this same period. Traffic han- 
dled at the Port of New Orleans, a typical 
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large ocean port, has increased from 14,000,- 
000 tons in 1936, to 21,000,000 tons in 1946. 

The Corps of Engineers’ estimates of bene- 
fits that would accrue from river and harbor 
projects have been consistently conservative. 
The actual tonnage developed after comple- 
tion of projects has generally exceeded the 
tonnage originally anticipated and used as 
basis of justification at the time of authori- 
zation. For example, justification for im- 
provement of one section of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway was based on an estimated 
annual movement of 4,600,000 tons. The an- 
nual tonnage through that section has actu- 
ally reached 15,268,000 tons. Similarly, the 
estimated annual tonnage justifying im- 
provement of Cape Cod Canal was 7,000,000 
compared with a total of 18,851,000 tons that 
has actually moved through this canal in 1 
year. 

No, Mr. President, the only objection to 
this bill is that it fails to meet fully and 
squarely the issue which faces us. We are 
the bread basket of the world. We are the 
hope of the world. Unless we protect and 
husband our resources, unless we strengthen 
ourselves to meet the challenge, then all is 
lost. I know of no better way that we can 
meet these great responsibilities than by 
protecting our industry and agriculture from 
the ravages of flood and by extending our 
defenses through improvement to our water- 
ways and harbors. When we fail to meet this 
responsibility by hiding behind a cloak of 
economy, we deny our faith in a great 
America. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] 
is absent because of the death of his dis- 
tinguished colleague. At his request, I 
wish to read the speech of the Senator 
from Louisiana on the pending motion. 
It is as follows: 


I wish to give my unqualified support to 
H. R. 5524 as reported out by the Appro- 
priations Committee, and to urge its adoption 
by the Senate. Additionally, I wish to en- 
dorse in full the intellectual and forthright 
remarks of my late colleague, Senator Over- 
ton, which remarks have been presented in 
absentia and read by the Clerk of the Senate. 

Generally speaking, in the past I have fol- 
lowed the lead of my colleague in matters 
affecting flood control and rivers and harbors 
improvements. Of my own knowledge, how- 
ever, as a result of careful study of the prob- 
lems involved, I am familiar with the pro- 
posed legislation and its importance to the 
welfare of the country. 

Before discussing this measure insofar as 
it affects my own State, let me say that my 
observations of the last 12 years lead me 
to the conclusion that there is nothing in 
the actions and recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers which could possibly in- 
dicate that they are in any way motivated, 
in their conclusions and recommendations, 
by anything but their desire to perform their 
duty in the fearless and efficient manner 
which for so many years has characterized 
their activities. 

Knowing that the engineers possess the 
professional capacity to properly appraise 
the dangers which face us as a result of the 
rampages of nature, of course I am inclined 
to follow, and I think all of us should be 
guided by their recommendations and pro- 
fessional analysis of our requirements rather 
than the general economic conclusions 
reached by laymen who, without rhyme or 
reason, would tinker with the safety of the 
lands and lives of citizens of the United 
States. 

I have, of course, carefully examined the 
proposed legislation with respect to the State 
of Louisiana, which, containing the lower end 
and mouths of the Mississippi River, has the 
greatest flood-control problem in the United 
States. My State is subject to flood by the 
excess waters draining from all or a part of 
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$1 States, comprising an area that is 41 
percent of the United States. 

Let me briefly describe for you what is the 
scope and status of the flood-control project 
for the Mississippi River and tributaries. It 
comprises: 

(a) The protection of the great basins of 
the lower alluvial valley from headwater 
floods of the Mississippi River. 

(b) The protection of certain areas from 
inundation by backwaters of the Mississippi 
River. 

(c) The protection of the St. Francis and 
Yazoo Basins from floods of the St. Francis 
and Yazoo River systems and the protection 
of certain areas of the north banks of lower 
White River and lower Arkansas River. 

(ad) The improvement of numerous in- 
terior streams for the dual purposes of flood 
control and improved drainage. 

(e) The stabilization of the banks and 
channel of the Mississippi River. 

(f)) Channel improvement for open river 
navigation and the improvement of certain 
harbors. 

Protection against headwater floods of the 
Mississippi River is accomplished by build- 
ing levees which, in general, extend from high 
ground at the heads of the several basins into 
which the valley naturally divides to the 
major tributaries which normally form their 
lower boundaries. To cite an example, the 
territory subject to overfiow in Arkansas and 
Louisiana between the Arkansas River and 
Red River is known as the Tensas Basin. It 
is protected by a levee which starts at high 
ground on the Arkansas River at Pine Bluff 
and extends without a break for 381 miles 
to Point Breeze, La., near the mouth of the 
Red River. Its average height is 25 feet and 
its width at ground level about 250 feet. In 
the authorized project there are 1,705 miles 
of main-line levee and an equal mileage of 
smaller embankment on tributaries and in 
floodways and backwater areas. 

I agree that the amount of $67,500,000 rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee is the 
minimum amount that would permit the 
construction, efficiency, and progress required 
to complete the project at minimum cost to 
the Government and in a reasonable length 
of time. The Budget estimate of $70,000,000 
for construction and maintenance cannot be 
reduced by $10,000,000, as provided by the 
House, without seriously curtailing opera- 
tions essential to optimum construction and 
maintenance of the integrity of the substan- 
tial works so far completed. There are still 
many miles of substandard levees which must 
be brought to project grade and section; 
there are miles of caving banks where new 
revetments must be placed or old revetments 
repaired; there are partially completed flood- 
Ways where premature operation would cause 
widespread damages; and there are author- 
ized, but incompleted, works in minor tribu- 
tary basins that have suffered annually from 
floods that could have been prevented if 
funds had been available to complete the 
authorized works. 

May I add at this point that in the matter 
of navigation improvements Louisiana is 
traversed from north to south by the greatest 
inland waterway in the world, the Mis- 
sissippi River; and from east to west by the 
Gulf Intercoastal Waterway on which traffic 
has far exceeded the conservative estimates 
of the Corps of Engineers made at the time 
this waterway was authorized. In New 
Orleans the State has one of the Nation’s 
greatest seaports and at Baton Rouge, the 
head of sea-going navigation there is located 
the largest oil refinery in the world. 

I should like the Recorp to show the justifi- 
eation for the various rivers and harbors 
projects within Louisiana, as follows: 

The 1946 River and Harbor Act adopted 
& modification of the project for Calcasieu 
River and Pass to provide for deepening the 
existing jetty and approach channel in the 
Gulf of Mexico from 82 to 87 feet and 
deepening the channel from the inner end 
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of the jetty channel to Lake Charles from 30 
to 35 feet, together with a 35-foot channel 
around Clooney Island. Funds provided in 
the 1948 appropriation are being applied to 
deepening the Clooney Island channel and 
inauguration of deepening the main 35-foot 
channel southerly from Lake Charles, while 
the approved budget estimate was to he 
applied to completion of the 35-foot main 
channel. A reduction in the 1949 estimate 
will therefore postpone completion of the 35- 
foot channel until a later year. Completion 
of the 35-foot channel will permit use of 
deeper-draft tankers for oil shipments with 
resultant savings in transportation costs. 
Commerce during 1946 amounted to 10,- 
052,000 tons. 

Waterway from Empire, La., to the Gulf 
of Mexico: The 1946 River and Harbor Act 
adopted a project providing for the con- 
struction of a channel 9 feet deep, 80 feet 
wide, extending southerly from the State- 
owned Doullut Canal at Empire by natural 
channels and land cuts to and through 
Pelican Island to the Gulf of Mexico with 
initial jetty construction to 6-foot contour 
and later to the 9-foot contour, if found 
necessary. Funds provided in the 1948 
appropriation are being applied to the dredg- 
ing of the channel to the Gulf of Mexico, 
while the $638,000 provided in the approved 
Budget estimate was to have been applied 
to the construction of jetties to the 6-foot 
contour in the Gulf of Mexico and dredging 
the channel between these structures. This 
waterway when completed will be of con- 
siderable value in the operation of existing 
oil fields and the development of new oil 
fields in the tributary area. However, that 


portion of the waterway now being provided 
cannot be used until the channel into the 
Guif is completed. 

Intracoastal Waterway, Apalachee Bay, Fla., 
to the Mexican border: Construction of a 
main waterway 12 feet deep, 125 to 150 feet 


wide, authorized in 1942, has been completed. 
The 1945 and 1946 River and Harbor Act pro- 
vided for alternate connection, 12 feet deep, 
with the Mississippi River in the vicinity of 
Algiers, La.; Plaquemine-Morgan City alter- 
nate route, 12 feet deep; salt water guard lock 
231 miles west of Harvey lock and about 
8 miles east of the Calcasieu River, and an 
8-foot canal between the main waterway and 
Franklin, La. Funds available are being ap- 
plied to excavation, foundations, and floors 
for the Algiers and the salt water guard locks. 
The Franklin Canal is being completed with 
advanced funds. The 1949 budget estimate 
included $2,920,700 for continuation of work 
on the Algiers lock, for drainage structures, 
and bridge construction, and $450,000 for the 
salt water guard lock. The reduction in the 
amount allowed for 1949 will result in post- 
ponement of construction of the railroad 
bridge and reduce construction work on 
drainage facilities that must be provided 
prior to excavation of the navigation canal. 
The reduced amount available for construc- 
tion of drainage structures will result in a 
delay of approximately 1 year. Delay in 
initiating the construction of the railroad 
crossing will likewise result in prolonging 
the project. Commerce on the Intracoastal 
Waterway, New Orleans District, during 1946, 
was 11,215,000 tons west of the Mississippi. 
The capacity of the existing route is over- 
taxed by this volume of traffic and it is im- 
portant that the alternate route be completed 
as soon as practicable. 

Overton-Red River waterway, Louisiana 
and Arkansas: Red River rises in New Mexico 
and flows easterly and southeasterly for 1,300 
miles, entering the Mississippi River through 
Old River near Phillipston, La. The project 
provides for a 9- by 100-foot channel from 
the Mississippi River through Old River and 
Red River, approximately 31 miles, thence by 
@ lateral canal across the Mississippi-Red 
River backwater area along the right bank 
to Shreveport, La., for 175 miles through nine 
locks, each 55 by 650 feet. The waterway will 
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serve a trade area bounded by the watershed 
of the Red River in Louisiana, which contains 
the commercial region tributary to Shreve- 
port in northeastern Texas, southeastern 
Oklahoma, and southwestern Arkansas. 
Principal industries within the area are petro- 
leum, lumber, glass, fertilizer, grain, sand and 
gravel, chemicals, boxes, and clothing. Agri- 
cultural commodities include cotton, corn, 
hay, oats, wheat, peanuts, and garden vege- 
tables. About 1,100,000 tons of commerce 
will develop on this waterway at an estimated 
annual saving of $4,000,000 in transportation 
costs. In addition, it is estimated that inci- 
dental drainage benefits of about $350,000 
annually would result from construction of 
the lateral canal. Further benefits will con- 
sist of greater operating economies for tows 
now using the lower Red River en route to or 
from ports on the Ouachita River. The ratio 
of benefits to costs is 1.28:1. The amount 
that could be profitably expended during 1949 
would be applied to preparation of plans and 
specifications and initiation of construction 
of the lateral canal. 

Pearl River, Miss. and La.: The 1935 River 
and Harbor Act adopted a project providing 
for the improvement of the Pearl River to 
provide a channel 7 feet deep from Lake 
Borgne to Bogalusa, La., a distance of about 
60 miles, by dredging, snagging, cut-offs, and 
lock construction. Dredging of the water- 
way to project dimensions in the lower °0- 
mile reach has been completed, and avail- 
able funds are being applied to completion 
of lock No. 1 and inauguration of construc- 
tion of lock No, 2, under a continuing con- 
tract. The budget estimate of $3,509,500 was 
intended for completion of lock No, 2, the 
construction of the remaining third lock, and 
Bague Chitto and Pools Bluff Sills. aa 
amount allowed by the House is ent a 
to complete lock No. 2, by 9: ° 


~2 in suspension 
about $200,000, and will 
of work unde wih tract. The effective 


er the Pearl River project is 
utilizatigp on the total completion of the 
PiSfect, and very little benefit can be de- 
rived from that portion of the project al- 
ready constructed and to be constructed 
under the House allowance for 1949. Since 
local interests provided the funds for acqui- 
sition of rights-of-way, payment for damages 
and construction of terminal facilities, 
through a bond issue in 1938, and since all 
work on the project was suspended during 
the war, it is believed that completion should 
not be further delayed, 

With reference to the general flood-con- 
trol projects in Louisiana, I should like to de- 
scribe and give the status and justification 
for the following: 

Aloha-Rigolette area, Louisiana: The proj- 
ect consists of enlargement of existing levees 
from mile 151 to mile 141 and extension of 
those levees to the hills on the left bank of 
Bayou Rigolette at mile 124 with two flood- 
gates at bayou crossings; construction of a 
diversion ditch from Bayou Darrow to Saline 
Bayou and clearing and snagging Saline 
Bayou from the end of the diversion ditch 
to Bayou Rigolette; clearing and snagging 
Bayou Rigolette from mile 21.5 to its mouth 
and closing the head of Bayou Darrow. The 
project when completed will protect approxi- 
mately 46,000 acres of alluvial plain in the 
Aloha-Rigolette area. Construction of the 
project is under way and will be about 34 
percent complete by June 30, 1948. The 
amount of $500,000 allowed by the House will 
permit continuation of construction of the 
levee between miles 135 and 124. It will not 
permit completion of the levees from mile 
151 to mile 135 and construction of the flood- 
gate structure on Bayou Rigolette, Full pro- 
tection for the area will not be provided until 
the levees and floodgate structure are com- 
pleted. Completion of the project will be de- 
layed if the amount of $549,600 is not re- 
stored for prosecution of the project and the 
Aloha-Rigolette area will remain subject to 
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damaging floods for a period of at least one 
additional year. 

Bayou Bodcau, Red Chute, and Loggy 
Bayou, Louisiana: This project, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bayou Bodcau Reservoir now 
under construction, will greatly reduce flood 
damage in the flood plain between the dam 


site and the limit of the Red River back-° 


water. Headwater stages in Loggy Bayou 
will be reduced and a more rapid removal 
of backwater when Red River recedes will 
result. The average annual benefits are esti- 
mated at $24,000. 

Bayou Teche and Vermilion, La.: The 
project consists of a channel excavation for 
21 miles in Bayou Teche, excavation of a 
navigable channel from Vermilion Bay to 
Intracoastal Waterway, excavation of a 100- 
foot channel in Vermilion River from the 
Intracoastal Waterway to Lafayette, La., and 
excavation of a nonnavigable flood channel 
from Lafayette to the junction of Bayous 
Bourfeau and Fusilier. The project is under 
construction and the navigable channel from 
the Intracoastal Waterway to Vermilion Bay 
and portions of the navigable channel from 
the Intracoastal Waterway to Lafayette and 
the flood channel above Lafayette have been 
completed. Clearing and snagging on Ver- 
milion River and Bay Fusilier Channel en- 
largement on Bayou Teche and reconstruc- 
tion of the Woodlawn Bridge over Vermilion 
River are in progress and will be sube#an- 
tially completed by the end of fisca? y¢ar 1948. 
The project as a whole will be #bout 73 per- 


cent complete on J 30, 1948. The 
amount of $200,009 «110wed by the House will 


permit co ywtlon of bridge alterations on 
the Ve-tilion River and continued channel 
p~vavation on the Vermilion River below 
Abbeville. It will not permit completion of 
channel enlargement on the Vermilion River 
below Abbeville and initiation and comple- 
tion of channel work above Ruth Canal as 
contemplated by the construction schedule 
for this project. Early completion of the 
project is essential for protection of the basin 
from constantly recurring flood damages to 
the crops, livestock, improvements, and roads 
during floods which occur almost yearly and 
more serious damages resulting from major 
floods like those of 1913, 1940, and 1947. 
Completion of the project will be delayed 
beyond fiscal year 1949 if the amount of 
$400,000 is not restored for prosecution of the 
work resulting in the delay of at least 1 year 
and realization of flood-control benefits and 
probable increased costs for the project as a 
whole due to the necessity for entering into 
contracts involving less yardage than can be 
economically handled by dredging contrac- 
tors. 

Mermentau River, La.: The _ project 
consists of channel enlargement of the 
lower Mermentau River below Grand Lake 
and construction of a gated control struc- 
ture at Catfish Point; channel enlargement 
of the North Prong of Schooner Bayou; and 
channel enlargement and realinement of 
the existing navigation project from Ver- 
milion Bay to White Lake and from White 
Lake to Grand Lake. Construction of the 
channel enlargement of the Mermentau 
River below Grand Lake is under way and 
construction of the control structure at Cat- 
fish Point will be initiated in fiscal year 1948. 
The project as a whole will be 18 percent 
complete by June 30, 1948. The amount of 
$1,000,000 allowed by the House will permit 
completion of the Mermentau River control 
structure at Catfish Point. It will not per- 
mit completion of the enlargement of the 
Mermentau River and initiation and com- 
pletion of the White Lake-Vermilion Bay 
control structure at Schooner Bayou lock 
as contemplated in the construction sched- 
ule for this project. Completion of the 
project will be delayed if the amount of 
$1,500,000 is not restored for prosecution of 
the work resulting in a delay in realization 
of benefits from the project consisting of 
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flood control and salinity control for large 
areas of rice lands and low prairie crop- 
lands in the Mermentau River area. 

Pineville, La.: The project, when com- 
pleted, will protect property at Pineville, 
La., valued at approximately $745,000, and 
approximately 700 acres of agricultural land 
from Red River floods. It is believed urgent 
to complete the project during the fiscal 
year 1949 in order to realize the maximum 
benefits and to alleviate the possible danger 
of flooding from incompleted works. The 
estimate of average annual benefits is 
$14,000. 

Red River below Denison Dam: This proj- 
ect is an integral part of the comprehensive 
plan for the protection of the valley of Red 
River. Pending completion of the reservoir 
system the levees will provide protection 
against floods equivalent to that of 1945 and 
prevent an annual flood loss of about $2,- 
000,000. The operation of the reservoirs will 
provide additional freeboard and safety to 
the levees. The systematic construction of 
bank-stabilization works will obviate the 
necessity of levee set-backs at locations 
where they would require costly relocation of 
railroads, highways, and other utilities. It 
will save from destruction valuable lands 
and improvements which would otherwise 
be lost on account ul bank caving. 

Shreveport, La.: The project consists of 
revetments and dikes constructed at loca- 
tions where caving banks endanger the con- 
trolling levees and highly developed urban 
property in the vicinity of Shreveport, Bos- 
sier City, and their suburbs. Corstruction 
of the project has been initiated and during 
fiscal year 1948 will be advanced from 18 to 
60 percent completion. The amount of 
$1,000,000 allowed by the House will permit 
construction of stabilization works in Doug- 
lass Island Bend and at miles 311 to 312 on 
the right bank of the river. It will not per- 
mit completion of works in Honore Bend on 
the left bank during fiscal year 1949. Com- 
pletion of the project will be delayed if the 
amount of $475,000 is not restored for prose- 
cution of the project and bank caving will 
continue along unprotected portions of the 
river front for at least an additional year 
with possible damage to water-front struc- 
tures and property. 

Jonesville, La.: This project provides for 
the construction of earth levees and concrete 
flood wall encircling the town of Jonesville, 
La., to provide protection against floodwaters 
of the Ouachita, Red, and Mississippi Rivers. 
This town is located on the right bank of 
Black River in Catahoula Parish, La., 56 
miles above its mouth at the junction of 
the Ouachita and Little Rivers. A drainage 
structure and pumping plant for disposal of 
interior drainage would be provided. No 
work has been done on this project. Funds 
are needed in the fiscal year 1949 for prepa- 
ration of construction plans and specifica- 
tions and for completion of construction of 
the project. The allocation of $368,000 will 
be applied for construction of the levees, 
concrete flood walls, drainage structures, and 
pumping plant. The town of Jonesville, La., 
with a 1940 population of 2,080, is located 
in the vast backwater area of Red River, 
which is subject to annual overflow by back- 
waters of the Red and Mississippi Rivers. 
In 1845 an emergency levee was constructed 
at a cost of $30,000 to the Federal Govern- 
ment and $15,000 to local interests to provide 
interim protection during the flood of that 
year. This levee is deficient in grade and 
section and its alinement does not encom- 
pass a large area. The proposed works will 
provide complete flood protection to public 
and private property, utilities, equipment, 
and fixtures, and eliminate the cost of evac- 
uation of inhabitants, moving mercantile 
stocks and household goods during flood 
periods. The protected town of Jonesville 
would become a safe haven of refuge for 
the rural population of a large agricultural 
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area in the unprotected backwater region. 
The average annual benefits are estimated at 
$27,000. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La.: The project pro- 
vides for the reconstruction and enlargement 
of the existing protective levee along the 
Lake Pontchartrain shore in Jefferson Parish, 
La., and the return protection levees along 
the Orleans and St. Charles Parish. The 
total work consists of 10 miles of lake-shore 
levee and 744 miles of return levee. Con- 
struction has not been initiated. Funds are 
needed in fiscal year 1949 for initiation of 
construction. The allocation of $900,000 of 
Federal funds, together with funds provided 
by local interests, will be used to prepare 
plans and specifications for the work and 
enlarging the low sections of the existing 
embankment as the first stage of construc- 
tion. In view of the large amount of dam- 
age done during the hurricane of September 
1947 a review report covering this project 
is now being prepared. This report gives 
consideration to the provision of a higher 
degree of flood protection than is contem- 
plated under the existing project. The por- 
tion considered in the review report has an 
estimated Federal cost of about $4,500,000 
and the cost to local interest of $1,400,000. 
Any work performed at this time onthe ex- 
isting project will not be wasted as the modi- 
fied project will follow the same alinement 
as the existing project. Records show that 
destructive tides occurred along the Gulf 
of Mexico coast east of the Mississippi River 
in 1901 and 1915 and were repeated in the 
hurricane of 1947. Records of dangers to 
property along the lake front in Jefferson 
Parish during the early storms are not avail- 
able because of the lack of development in 
that area and residential development has 
progressed at a rapid rate by extending lake- 
ward and into reclaimed marshlands. Dur- 
ing the hurricane of September 19, 1947, ex- 
cessive tide and storm wave action caused 
many serious breaks in ‘the lake-shore em- 
bankment allowing free passage of lake 
waters into the lower areas behind the levee. 
During that hurricane the crown elevation 
of weakened sections of the embankment 
were reduced and a total length of 4,200 feet 
crevassed. Floodwaters in residential sec- 
tions as far as 244 miles from the lake were 
fiooded with actual depths ranging up to 
8 feet. Of the total 50-square-mile area 
of Jefferson Parish between Lake Pontchar- 
train and the Mississippi River, with an as- 
sessed value of $21,000,000, approximately 39 
square miles were inundated. The 3 pump- 
ing stations which normally removed the in- 
terior drainage were flooded and out of op- 
eration as was the parish incinerator and 
sewage-disposal plant, creating a serious 
health hazard to about 25,000 people. An 
international airport was closed, urban bus 
lines interrupted, public schools made un- 
tenable, stock of many small mercantile es- 
tablishments damaged by the water, and 
many dairy and poultry farm stock destroyed. 
About 2,000 homes were damaged, 800 families 
were evacuated, and home furnishings, auto- 
mobiles, and personal effects damaged or de- 
stroyed. The average annual benefits are 
estimated in excess of $500,000. 

As I stated to the committee when I ap- 
peared before it, I deemed this project very 
urgent in that in the last 6 months the 
people living on the south shore of the lake 
at a place known as Metairie have been over- 
flooded twice. During September most of the 
inhabitants living in that area suffered tre- 
mendously because of the flood. Many lost 
their meager savings and several lost their 
lives. In that area there are over 36,000 
people, and I am informed that there were 
from two to three thousand residents of that 
section who were compelled to move out and 
live for from 1 to 2 months with neighbors, 
My distinguished colleague the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] was in that 
vicinity right after the flood of last fall, 
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There was a similar flood shortly after he 
left. This project is vital to the interests of 
the city of New Orleans and its suburban 
areas. The South’s largest city is entitled 
to the protection which this project affords. 

It is natural that I should examine this 
appropriation bill with particular reference 
to my own State and refer to the work I have 
briefly outlined. However, frorh a Nation- 
wide standpoint I want also to add my voice 
to that of the able Senator from South Da- 
kota who conducted the painstaking and 
impartial hearings on this bill and who has 
made an eloquent presentation of the mat- 
ter to the Senate. 

In short, when we consider the manner in 
which the work contemplated becomes au- 
thorized; the remarkable record of sound 
engineering and impartial recommendations 
established by the executive agency under 
whose jurisdiction the Congress has placed 
this work; the urgent, yes desperate, need 
for these improvements in our own country, 
not some foreign country, and the great 
secondary benefit that such improvements 
will have in helping this Nation to fulfill the 
foreign commitments it has already made, I 
am amazed, even astounded, at the ill-ad- 
vised and unsubstantiated charges that some 
Senators have made regarding the measure 
before the Senate. 

It has not been many years since this 
Congress, tired and disgusted with super- 
plansers who wasted public funds and in- 
finite ti..-jn planning the plans to plan 
natural resource. development, rose almost in 


unity and legislates the Natural Resources 
Planning Board out Of wistence. The pri- 


mary objection was that now.:,, 5 
was being accomplished. Now some —. 
find themselves in the uncomfortable pu. 
tion of attacking a program because some- 
thing very real and tangible is being accom- 
plished. These works for which appropria- 
tions are now being asked are not boon- 
doggling—neither are they hastily prepared 
visionary schemes. 

There is not a single project for which 
funds are asked that has not traveled 
through a most rigorous engineering «nd 
economic examination, not only once but 
again and again as pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. This procedure is 
prescribed by laws adopted by the Congress 
and is meticulously prosecuted by the Corps 
of Engineers. Repeated hearings are held 
before local people, before authorization 
committees of both the House and Senate, 
before Appropriation Committees of both the 
House and Senate, and before the Bureau of 
the Budget. Comments are secured from 
governors and State agencies—coordination 
with interested Federal agencies is carried 
out. Under these circumstances it is difficult 
for me to understand why any Senator would 
attack this whole program simply because 
there is a greater need for these improve- 
ments in some States than in others. 

On my second point, namely the excellent 
record of sound engineering and impartial 
recommendations established by the Corps 
of Engineers under whose jurisdiction this 
work is placed, I need say little by way of 
enlargement. In fact there is little that I 
or any other Senator can say that will add 
to or subtract from the superior record that 
has been established over a period of 150 
years. 

On the third point concerning the need for 
and benefit of this work to our own country 
a@ great deal can be said. Let me mention 
just one or two highlights. Aside from the 
human suffering and economic loss to estab- 
lished industry occasioned by floods I call 
attention to the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres in the humid 
agricultural regions of these United States 
that are uninhabitable and unproductive be- 
cause of flood hazards and poor drainage. 
Logically in a step-by-step manner these 
lands are being brought into production by 
the very projects we have before us now. We 
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can make no greater contribution to the wel- 
fare of this Nation and to our effort to fulfill 
our foreign commitments than to proceed 
with this work at the maximum practical rate. 
Does the Senate realize that not a single com- 
pleted Federal flood-control project has failed 
to perform its desired function in flood? Is 
it realized that conservative impartial esti- 
mates of the benefits of completed projects 
indicate on an over-all basis that these proj- 
ects will afford savings that equal their origi- 
nal cost in from 6 to 10 years? In the Alluvial 
Valley of the lower Mississippi River the 
project with which I am most familiar has 
prevented damages estimated at nearly $5,- 
000,000,000 since the last direct overflow in 
1927. The Federal expenditure on the plan 
that has afforded these great benefits has 
been about $600,000,000 over that 20-year 
period. In other words, eight times the cost 
of the work to date has already been saved. 
The story in the Ohio River Basin is much 
the same. And the story in the other major 
river basins will be the same if we get on with 
our work. 

In the case of navigation our prewar ton- 
nages have increased from 50 to 100 percent. 
Single cargoes are bigger and required depths 
are greater. Do we want to continue to 
progress or do we want to turn the clock 
back? When we are contemplating the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars overseas to 
rehabilitate foreign nations do we want to 
hamper the logical development of our own 
country—I think not. Furthermore, I chal- 
lenge anyone to prove that there is any other 
way under the sun that we can spend the 
amount asked for in this bill to greater ad- 
vantage toward accomplishing the foreign 
commitments already made or contemplated. 
bs the long run I am confident that increas- 

c ar agricultural production and indus- 
os a at home by expenditures for 

contro! s+ navigation improvements 


our foreign program thi,.“°Werd fulfilling 


a" 
expenditures as a dole to foreigh — 

Before closing I want to say just aw _, 
or two about the size of this program in dol- 
lars and cents. There has been considerable 
said by some Senators in comparing this pro- 
gram with the dollar-and-cent size of pre- 
war programs. Is there a single Senator in 
this Chamber who finds that he can buy a 
steak, a pound of butter, a suit of clothes, 
or an automobile for the same price he paid 
before the war? The answer, of course, is 
“No” and needless to add no Senator is re- 
ceiving the same pay he did before the war. 
The same story applies to the work we have 
under consideration. In fact the over-all 
construction price index shows that it took 
$1.83 in late 1947 to accomplish what $1 
would accomplish in 1940. Costs are still 
rising. Add to this fact the well-known 
situation that much of this internal im- 
provement work was rightly curtailed dur- 
ing the war and that the people back home 
are now clamoring for the improvements they 
have patiently waited for, and you must 
conclude as I do that double the prewar 
program in dollars and cents is not an un- 
reasonable increase. 

Yes, Mr. President, 1 wish to be on record 
as giving my unqualified support to H. R. 
5524 as reported out by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and to urge its adop- 
tion. I should, of course, have preferred an 
even more elaborate appropriation for the 
outlined projects, but although construc- 
tion of some projects will be delayed, the 
amount recommended by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee represents a substan- 
tial improvement over the bill as passed by 
the House. To do any less than is presently 
being recommended would indeed be folly. 


Mr. President, at the request of the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] 
I have read the speech which he would 
have delivered had it been possible for 
him to be in the Chamber today. 


will pay greater ahiy 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ECONOMIC REPORT (REPT. NO. 1358) 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, from the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, I ask unanimous consent to submit 
a report dealing with the 1948 economic 
report of the President. This report 
consists of the committee findings, a 
summary of the President’s report, and 
a long analysis of the President’s report 
by the staff of the Joint Committee. It 
also includes a dissenting minority report 
signed by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoNEY] and others. Attached 
are various exhibits. 

I request that the report be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the H®use of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the foilowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

8.511. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea; 

S. 1050. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of potash 
on the public domain,” approved February 
7, 1927, so as to provide for the disposition 
of the rentals and royalties from leases 
issued or renewed under the act entitled 
“An act to authorize exploration for and 
disposition of potassium,” approved October 
2, 1917; 

S.1305. An act to amend section 24 of 
vhe Federal Power Act so as to provide that 
the States may apply for reservation of por- 
tions of power sites released for entry, loca- 
tion, or selection to the States for highway 
purposes; 

S. 1365. An act for the relief of Lowe Way 
Yuen, and Dang Chee; 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of Perfecto 
M. Biason and Joan Biason; 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Guy Cheng; 

§. 1571. An act to promote the national de- 
fense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, and for other purposes; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo Hamer- 
mann; 

S. 1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; 

8.1874. An act authorizing the head of 
the department or agency using the public 
domain for national defense purposes to 
compensate holders of grazing permits and 
licenses for losses sustained by reason of 
such use of public lands for national defense 
purposes; 

8.1979. An-act authorizing and directing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to undertake certain 
studies of the soft-shell and hard-shell clams; 

S. 2077. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to exchange certain property 
with the city of Kearney, Nebr.; and 

8. 2233. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Munic- 
ipal Utility District, an agency of the State 
of California, an easement for the construc- 
tion and operation of a water main in and 
under certain Government-owned lands com- 
prising a part of the United States naval air 
station, Alameda, Calif. 


PROPOSED ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
takes a recess at the close of the session 
today, it recess until Thursday next at 
noon, 
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; Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I believe I misspoke with re- 
spect to the day to which I asked unani- 
mous consent to recess. It is tomorrow, 
Wednesday next, at noon. I renew my 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
renew the objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5224) making appro- 
priations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Reep], for himself, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan -({Mr. Fercuson], to recommit the 
bill with certain instructions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the minority report on House bill 
5524, and in opposition to the motion to 
recommit the majority report. 

I was very much interested in the 
speech made earlier this afternoon by 
my good friend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. I re- 
spect his views on this question, as on 
all other matters. In this instance, 


however, I find myself in disagreement 
with him, particularly as to some of the 
premises which the Senator from Ohio 
laid down in his speech. 


Toward the end of his speech he raised 
what I think is the vital question for us 
to consider in determining the position 
we should take on this particular bill. 
I think I quote the Senator from Ohio 
correctly when I say that he said in effect 
that. the question before us is one of 
weighing the importance of different 
public expenditures. 

On that point I am in agreement with 
the Senator from Ohio because I think 
the question before us is a question of 
weighing the importance of different 
public expenditures. However, in an- 
swering that question, I have come to a 
position diametrically opposed to that 
taken by the Senator from Ohio, because 
I think the projects which are covered 
by this particular bill are of such vital 
importance to the security and the eco- 
nomic welfare of our Nation that this 
bill should be passed, and the motion 
based upon the minority views should be 
rejected. . 

Earlier in his speech the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio referred several times 
to these projects as public works projects. 
He pointed out again the theory which 
he has so ably defended not only in the 
Senate but elsewhere in the country in 
months past; namely, that in times of 
boom we should, in effect, put public 
works on the shelf, to take them down 
in times of slackened employment, 
slackened business, and approaching 
depression. 

I would make two points in presenting 
my point of view in contrast with the 
point of view of the Senator from Ohio 
on that particular matter. I do not 
deny that’these are public works by defi- 
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nition, in the sense that we are using 
public funds for the building of these 
projects, such as great power projects 
and river and flood-control develop- 
ment and harbor-development projects. 
Nevertheless, I wish to point out that 
they are also in a very real economic 
sense private works, in that I think they 
are essential to the advancement of the 
best interests of our private-property 
economy. They are essential in order 
to develop to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, in the shortest period of time, an 
expanding economy in the United States. 
The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
talks in terms of a balanced budget and 
in terms of a $40,000,000,000 budget, 
which is now ours. He stresses the im- 
portance of paying $2,500,000,000 on the 
national debt. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that we should be thinking 
and acting in terms of a balanced budget, 
but I do not agree with him that at the 
present time in our Government we are 
dealing with a scientific, businesslike 
budget. The budget we have is not a 
sound business budget. No corporation 
or large business would think of build- 
ing a budget on the same accounting 
basis which we use in building our Fed- 
eral budget. 

On other occasions I have mentioned 
this point on the floor of the Senate; I 
think budget reform is inherent in the 
argument that is before us now. I wish 
to repeat that I think we should talk 
in terms of a balanced budget only in 
the sense that we talk in terms of a 
budget which has taken out of it, and 
set over to one side, separate and distinct 
from an expenditures budget, insofar 
as administrative costs of Government 
are concerned, all capital investments 
and all money that goes into self-liqui- 
dating projects. 

What we have at the present time in 
the form of a Federal budget, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is really a hodgepodge budget in 
which we include so-called expenditures 
for the administration of Government 
itself and also include the money that is 
paid out for capital investments. Thus, 
we include in the budget as expense 
money which is necessary for the build- 
ing of great projects that are necessary 
in order to expand our economy, but 
which after all are, for the most part, 
Self-liquidating projects. I say it is 
error to speak in terms of a balanced 
budget, so far as the Federal budget is 
concerned, as long as we follow such ac- 
counting principles. I support the prin- 
ciple of a balanced budget but I say that 
we should separate from that budget 
these vital, self-liquidating, capital in- 
vestments. We should not be including 
them, it seems to me, in a so-called bal- 
anced Federal budget. 

This point of these projects being self- 
liquidating always raises a question of 
fact on this subject, Mr. President. 
The question of whether most of these 
major projects, particularly the projects 
for flood control, reclamation, and the 
projects for power development, will, in 
due course of time, in fact be self-liqui- 
dating. In taking my position on issues 
in the Senate of the United States, I 
always seek to find the answer to the 
question, “What are the facts?” On the 
basis of such research as I have been 
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able to make to date, since I have been 
in the Senate studying this particular 
problem, and on the basis of all the data 
that have been made available to me 
from the various Government depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with these 
projects, I am of the opinion that the fact 
is that, in the main, these major projects 
will in the course of years be self-liqui- 
dating. If I am correct in that finding 
of fact—and it is the only finding I can 
make on the basis of the data which have 
been supplied to me by the departments 
that have jurisdiction and control and 
supervision over these projects—then, 
Mr. President, I am not going to join in 
any view presented by any Member of 
the Senate that we should consider these 
projects within the concept of a balanced 
budget. I think they must be considered 
aside from and independent of a budget 
which goes to the question of adminis- 
trative costs for the operation of the 
Government itself. We ought to look 
upon these projects, then, as Federal 
projects in the sense that they will re- 
turn into the United States Treasury, in 
the form of new tax dollars flowing from 
the wealth which these projects will pro- 
duce over the years, much more money 
than we shall ever invest in their orig- 
* inal cost. 

I think that statement marks as clearly 
as I can mark, at least, one line of differ- 
ence which exists between the proponents 
of this bill and those who are in favor of 
the minority views and the motion to re- 
commit. I think it should be kept per- 
fectly clear in this debate that the pro- 
ponents of these projects believe in a 
balanced budget but we do not think it 
is fair or right to include capital invest- 
ments of a self-liquidating type in the 
Federal budget when it comes to apply- 
ing the tests of a balanced budget. These 
costs are really loans to the people and 
their return to the Treasury is assured. 
I do not think that those of us who are 
in favor of going ahead now with the 
development of these wealth-creating 
projects should let anyone put us in such 
a position that it might appear that we 
are not in favor of a balanced budget as 
far as operating administrative costs of 
government are concerned. 

There is another point which I wish 
to make, and I think it has a very direct 
bearing on the very able speech made by 
the Senator from Ohio. The point is that 
I am greatly concerned about the repre- 
sentations which are being made to the 
Members of Congress, these days, and the 
facts which are being presented before 
various committees in support of those 
representations as to the world crisis. 
Today we happen to be living in a world 
situation which can properly be charac- 
terized, it seems to me, as a world situa- 
tion of tension. I think that is an under- 
statement. I do not wish to overstate the 
situation, Mr, President; but having sat 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for weeks in public hearings and in 
executive sessions, and having either lis- 
tened to or read all the evidence and rep- 
resentations presented to that committee 
in connection with a great piece of major 
legislation which still is awaiting action 
by the Senate—namely, military man- 
power legislation—I know that I make no 
overstatement when I say that today 
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world conditions are such that they can 
be correctly described as creating a state 
of world tension. I think it is only fair 
and proper to go beyond that statement, 
and say that it is my honest judgment 
that although war is not inevitable and 
although it is my judgment that we can 
avoid war if all of us keep our heads, yet 
there is the ever-present danger that 
some international accident or incident 
might place us in a very serious war emer- 
gency. Because I do not think such a 
danger can be denied by anyone who goes 
through the records of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the hearings 
held before that committee on the inter- 
national problems we on the committee 
have been considering as we have consid- 
ered military manpower legislation, I say, 
Mr. President, that I cannot sit in the 
Senate of the United States and not do 
all within my power to keep my country 
prepared to enforce the peace. We owe 
the obligation to our country to do that 
not only from the standpoint of man- 
power, not only from the standpoint of 
air power, not only from the standpoint 
of naval power, but also from the stand- 
point of economic power. In fact, I think 
the greatest defense weapon we have is 
to be found in the economic power of the 
United States. It is to be found in our 
private-property economy. It is to be 
found in our capitalistic system. It is to 
be found in a sound industrial mobiliza- 
tion program. Such a program does not 
endanger our private-property economy. 
Rather it gives to that economy its great- 
est assurance of perpetuation. 

What is the relation of that observa- 
tion to the pending bill? A very impor- 
tant relationship, Mr. President, because 
I think the bill pending before the Sen- 
ate of the United States is of great in- 
terest and great concern and vital im- 
portance to the business interests of 
America. I think it is through such leg- 
islation as this that we have our great- 
est hopes of expanding our economy to 
the point so that we shall be in a posi- 
tion to meet the financial obligations of 
our Government. We must meet this 
huge debt of, in round figures, $255,000,- 
000,000. May I say, incidentally, Mr. 
President, we should meet it by a pay- 
ment of at least twice $2,500,000,000 a 
year. I want to repeat in a sentence or 
two the observations I made in the tax 
debate. I want to say that I do not now, 
any more than when the tax debate was 
on, share the view of the leadership of 
my party that $2,500,000,000 is all we 
ought to pay on the national debt dur- 
ing this year of tremendous economic 
boom. I want to repeat that I think the 
Republican Party in the Senate of the 
United States should have stood for a 
payment on the national debt of at least 
$5,000,000,000. Why doI say that? Be- 
cause that is what the carrying charge 
on the debt is. If, in a year of a great 
boom, apparently the year of the great- 
est boom in our history, we cannot pay 
a sum on the national debt at least equal 
to the carrying charge, then I think we 
are failing the people of our country in 
living up to the responsibility which is 
ours to keep the value of the American 
dollar as stable and as secure as possible. 
Mr. President, you are not going to keep 
the dollar stable, are not going to pro- 
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tect the value of the dollar, unless you 
retire the debt at a more rapid rate than 
$2,500,000,000 a year. Iam satisfied, Mr. 
President, that the issue of paying our 
debt once taken to the American people 
and thoroughly understood by them, will 
result in an overwhelming verdict on 
the part of a great majority of the Amer- 
ican people that we made a mistake in 
not adopting a budget that would pay 
more than $2,500,000,000 on the debt. 
We could have done it if the Senate had 
been willing to adopt the tax program 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment which tax program I offered in 
a series of amendments. 

As I go about the country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American people, as I find 
them, want the debt retired at a more 
rapid rate than $2,500,000,000 a year. 

Can it be argued that, if that is my 
position towarf@ retirement of the debt, 
then I ought to support a reduction in 
the appropriations for the particular 
projects covered in the pending bill? I 
think not, Mr. President. I do not think 
that would be a logical reply tome. Why 
do I say that? Because I am convinced 
that these projects are needed if we are 
going to develop the wealth in this coun- 
try which must be developed in order to 
give us the economy out of which we can 
obtain the new tax dollars necessary to 
retire the debt at a more rapid rate. 

We are dealing here, as I see the pic- 
ture, Mr. President, with a great Ameri- 
can economic frontier. The potentiali- 
ties of the projects, as far as creating 
new wealth in this country is concerned, 
I do not think have been grasped yet by 
the imagination of a majority of my 
colleagues in the Senate. I do not think 
the Members of the Senate fully ap- 
preciate the importance of the develop- 
ment of these projects to a great and 
ever expanding American economy. 

I want to direct my attention and the 
attention of the Senate in the course of 
these remarks to the economic poten- 
tialities of some of these projects, and to 
their relationship to national security. 
Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
logic in voting to meet our national 
secyrity problems from the standpoint 
of manpower unless we back up that vote 
by an industrial support which that man- 
power is going to need if an international 
accident or incident thrusts us into an 
international conflict. That is why I 
share the objectives of the Senator from 
Georgia when in the Armed Services 
Committee he proposes an- industrial 
mobilization amendment to the man- 
power bill. Mr. President, you cannot 
approach this matter of national secu- 
rity just from the manpower angle alone. 
We must recognize that war is now a 
total operation involving all segments of 
our economy and all segments of our 
people. Also we must recognize that 
preparation for defense must be looked 
upon as a national problem which 
necessarily involves our total economy. 
Total defense as total war places re- 
sponsibilities and obligations upon our 
total economy. 

I sat in the Armed Services Committee 
this morning. I listened to testimony 
and argument in regard to the impor- 
tance of saving for defense purposes 
some of the great war plants of this 
country. Some 32 out of a total of some 
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160 under consideration cost in round 
figures $735,000,000. They would cost 
twice that amount if we found ourselves 
in an international conflict and had to 
replace them quickly. Their replace- 
ment cost as of today would double their 
original cost. I took the position in the 
committee this morning, and I shall take 
it on the floor when the bill gets here, 
that it is of vital importance in protect- 
ing our boys who we are going to draft 
into the services, that we mobilize those 
plants for defense by keeping them in 
the control of the Federal Government 
rather than permitting them to be sal- 
vaged or junked. The testimony before 
our committee shows that few of them 
will be used for commercial purposes, but 
most of them will be junked if we do not 
save them, Rather than permit them 
to be salvaged and junked, and then in 
case of emergency proceed to replace 
them at great increases in cost, I think 
they should be mobilized for defense 
now. 

Mr. President, as long as we find our- 
selves in the position of living in a world 
characterized by international tension, 
then we must look at all legislation such 
as the legislation pending before us from 
the standpoint of its relationship to na- 
tional defense. I want to say that in my 
opinion not to appropriate the money for 
the projects covered by H. R. 5524 would 
be contrary to the best interest of na- 
tional defense. I want to say that it 


would be inconsistent to proceed to spend 
great sums of money for building up the 
ground Army and the Air Corps and a 
naval force,.unless we are willing also 


on the level of economic production to 
spend money to build these projects cov- 
ered in this bill so that we can build the 
war materials necessary to protect the 
lives of our boys in the event an inter- 
national incident should occur which 
would take them to war. 

I was also interested in the observa- 
tion which my good friend from Ohio 
made when he pointed out again today, 
as he has many times in the past, that 
in effect the American people are work- 
ing for the Government some 3 days out 
of every 10. 

I shall not dwell on the point at any 
length this afternoon because I covered 
it during the tax debate. I simply deny 
the soundness of his premise, for this 
reason: We must look at Federal ex- 
penditures for services rendered the 
American people from the standpoint of 
their interest in and needs for those serv- 
ices. When we do that, save and except 
in those instances where there is unnec- 
cessary waste I think it is up to the budg- 
et-cutting proponents to show that the 
elimination of any given service is not a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish budget cut. 
The instances of wasteful governmental 
expenditures are only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the total services 
rendered to the American people by their 
Government. I do not know of any dol- 
lars which the American people spend 
from which they receive greater value for 
their individual interest and welfare 
than from the tax dollars they spend 
for Government service. I repeat, that 
I do not accept the argument that when 
American taxpayers pay money for a 
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health program, an educational pro- 
gram, police protection, for roads, for 
reclamation, for power development, for 
national security, they are working for 
the Government. They are working for 
themselves just as much as when they 
go to their daily occupations. 

We have entered that era in our his- 
tory, Mr. President, where a great many 
services must be performed by the Gov- 
ernment in the sense that they must 
have Government financing and Gov- 
ernment backing. Roads are a good ex- 
ample. Our Federal Treasury has re- 
covered from expenditures for highways, 
Mr. President, many times the dollars 
we have invested in them. When we 
spend money in the interests of national 
security we are not working for the Gov- 
ernment; we are working for ourselves 
and American children yet to be born 
throughout future generations. 

It becomes a matter of degree as to 
how fast we shall move forward with im- 
proved services needed by all of our peo- 
ple. Iam willing to admit that premise. 
But on the basis of that premise and on 
the basis of the test as to whether the 
particular projects covered by this bill 
are projects which should be considered 
at this time, my answer is that most 
certainly we should proceed with them 
immediately. It is my honest opinion 
that time is of the essence. These proj- 
ects should not be put on the shelf, either 
from the standpoint of national security 
or from the standpoint of the economic 
welfare of the country. As to the latter, 
we must expand our economy in order 
to get out of the economic mess in which 
we find ourselves, and these projects will 
help along that course of action. They 
will create new wealth, new industry, 
more jobs, and increased tax revenues. 

Referring to the minority report it- 
self, I want to point out that it seems 
to me one of the fundamental miscon- 
ceptions of that report is that it lacks 
consistency. On page 2 it is stated: 

If we must violate our pledge for curtailed 
governmental spending, certainly it should 
be for the purpose of strengthening our na- 
tional defenses against the threats of the 
totalitarian powers. Above all, it should not 
be used to chew up the very materials which, 
should they be needed, are so vital to our 
national security. 


On page 4 the minority report states: 

A few hydroelectric power projects account 
for over 40 percent of 1949 construction al- 
lotments, 


Mr. President, during most of the re- 
maining part of my remarks I shall lay 
particular emphasis upon the relation- 
ship between those hydroelectric power 
developments and national security. I 
shall seek to prove the proposition that 
these power projects are of vital concern 
to national defense and to our power as 
a people to protect ourselves in case we 
find ourselves thrust into a war. There- 
fore I want to point out as my major 
premise that I take the position that the 
power projects and other projects in- 
volved in this bill will not “chew up” vital 
materials needed for national security. 
I take the position that without these 
projects we cannot, in the new type of 
war which will be fought, if we have a 
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third world war, manufacture in the 
quantities necessary the materials vital 
for the prosecution of that war. We 
learned that lesson in the last war. 
Where would we be today and where 
would we have been during World War II 
had we not had Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
Hoover Dam, and the great dams of the 
TVA? What would have happened to 
our atomic-energy program? We would 
not have been able to complete that pro- 
gram which was so vital to winning the 
war. The fact remains that our success 
in carrying forward the atomic-energy 
program was determined largely by the 
existence of those dams. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
witnesses appearing before the Armed 
Services Committee over the weeks and 
I have heard their testimony regarding 
the strategic problems we may have, if 
we find ourselves in a third world war. 
I say to the American people here and 
now that it is in our self-interest that we 
proceed to develop to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, in the shortest period of 
time, the power resources of the country. 

What is my record for consistency on 
that? I want to direct this remark to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], with whom I had a cloakroom 
conversation earlier this afternoon. I 
voted for the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, not only because I thought it 
important to develop the transportation 
facilities involved in that project but 
because, as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I recognized the impor- 
tance of using that project also to de- 
velop to the maximum extent possible 
the hydroelectric resources of America. 
If we do not do so, we will be as short- 
sighted as many people were during the 
1920’s and 1930’s when they did not pre- 
pare the country for the defense of its 
security. We paid in the long run an 
exceedingly high price for the lack of 
preparedness. I do not propose to make 
the mistake which many Members of 
Congress made during the 1920’s and 
1930’s by failing to keep up our national 
defenses. So I say that I shall vote for 
the development of the hydroelectric 
power resources of America whether 
they be in Florida, Texas, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, or 
any other State. I am satisfied that 
from the standpoint of national security 
every dollar we spend, and as soon as pos- 
sible, in the development of the hydro- 
electric power resources of America will 
be money just as well spent and, in my 
judgment, better spent, for the security 
of the Nation than spending it now for 
battleships or airplanes or manpower 
needs. I think the development of our 
power resources are more important, 
Mr. President, than any other defense 
need we have. Important as other needs 
of defense are, I think the development 
of the hydroelectric resources of the 
country is the most important national- 
defense development for which we could 
appropriate money. I propose to defend 
that premise in this speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Referring to the two statements in the 
minority report to which I have referred, 
which appear on page 2 and page 4, I 
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would say that those two observations 
are in total conflict and fail to recognize 
the critical material situation facing this 
Nation. It is not a question of “chew- 
ing up materials,” but the more impor- 
tant requirement of producing those 
critical materials needed to protect us 
against an atom-bomb war. Measured 
in terms of power, this Nation is im- 
mediately short about 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts of high-class hydro power capac- 
ity which is necessary to make a start 
in providing adequate defense. Steam 
or other types of power cannot be 
used on account of cost and other pro- 
duction characteristics and problems. 
Without light metals, chemicals, or ferro- 
alloys—which are nothing more than 
frozen low-cost hydro kilowatts—the talk 
about strengthening our national de- 
fense has little real meaning, as used in 
the report of the minority. I repeat, Mr. 
President, the light metals essential to 
the new type of warfare in which we will 
be thrust if we go into another war con- 
stitute nothing else than frozen low-cost 
hydro kilowatts. Right now we are a 
million short. 

The demand for additional kilowatts, 
both for national defense and for our 
economy, is a tremendous demand. Yet 
there is talk about putting these projects 
on the shelf until we get into a depres- 
sion. There is talk to the effect that 
such was the position taken by President 
Hoover on this issue. Such talk does not 
recommend itself to me, because I am 
inclined to believe that had we gone 
along and developed these projects to a 
greater degree than we did in the 1920’s, 
we would have had a fighting chance, at 
least, of preventing the tremendous de- 
pression in 1929. We found ourselves 
late in the twenties with a honeycombed 
financial structure and a restricting 
economy instead of an expanding one. 
As a result we were thrown headlong into 
a depression. 

The moment this economy of ours 
starts to restrict, then watch out for the 
danger signs of a recession or depression. 
To beat it before it starts, to prevent it 
before the spark is lighted, I say we 
should constantly keep ahead of a de- 
pression by ever expanding the economy. 
The possibilities for expansion as we 
make scientific advancements is almost 
unlimited. These projects are vital to 
an expanding economy. I say to those 
in the East that the tremendous values 
which eastern manufacture is going to 
make out of the development of the 
hydroelectric resources of this country 
have not yet been fully appreciated by 
most people in the East with whom I 
have talked. The significance of these 
projects to the economic development of 
all sections of America has not pene- 
trated as yet the imagination and vision 
of many men in Congress. 

My faith in this capitalistic system of 
ours, I submit, is greater than that of 
many people in the country who talk in 
terms of pessimism. People who talk in 
terms of not being willing now to spend 
dollars which will repay themselves 
many fold in the Treasury of the United 
States by way of the new wealth flowing 
from the expanding economy these proj- 
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ects would create show an unconscious 
lack of confidence in our capitalistic 
system. 

The lack of critical materials, largely 
electroprocessed materials, will have a 
much greater effect on our industrial 
economy than is recognized. It often 
has been stated that the automotive in- 
dustry of Michigan would not have had 
its beginning if it had not been for the 
electroprocessed basic materials devel- 
oped by low cost Niagara hydro power. 
The older conventional fuel-furnace 
produced metals cannot be used where 
high strength, light weight, and high 
speed are the basic requirements. Our 
new processing methods require great 
electric energy for the development of 
those metals. A cross section of our in- 
dustry is now dependent on electro- 
processed materials and this situation 
will increase year by year as we dig out 
our metal reserves. 

Naturally, one who is not a member of 
the subcommittee handling this bill is 
not qualified to discuss all the details 
governing the inferences in this report. 
However, it does appear to one who has 
investigated this Nation’s resource con- 
dition that some of the observations or 
inferences in this minority report can do 
a great violence to a properly expanded 
Air Force and the all out defense against 
the atom bomb. Our electro-processed 
metal situation is now being seriously 
jeopardized by a lack of the requisite 
power supplies. 

Bearing on this point, Mr. R. S. Reyn- 
olds, who pioneered the expansion of 
light metals in this country as a defense 
requisite long before Pearl Harbor, said 
in an interview in the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch of April 19, 1948, as follows: 

If the international situation continues to 
deteriorate the existing aluminum capacity 
will be wholly insufficient for the most criti- 
cal wartime demands. 

The United States Government no longer 
has a stock pile of aluminum. Its stock pile 
of bauxite would not be sufficient to meet 
increased emergency demands for more than 
3 or 4 weeks. 

At the close of the war our Nation had a 
stock pile of 400,000,000 ds. Today there 
is not a pound of aluminum available from 
this source. The increased denrand for this 
vital material has caused the consumption 
of the Nation’s stock pile. Without this 
stock pile the Nation even now faces a mili- 
tary shortage. It will be impossible to re- 
place the vanished stock pile with current 
production in view of the unprecedented de- 
mand for aluminum for vital uses. 

The current production of aluminum in the 
United States is at the rate of approximately 
643,999 tons per annum. This would be in- 
creased quickly by 255,000 tons if economical 
electric power were provided to operate the 
idle plants including those about to be dis- 
mantiled. 

Unless we build up superiority in this vital 
metal it will be futile to spend millions on 
atomic weapons and new airplane designs. 
The modern war machine is useless without 
an adequate aluminum supply. Our present 
armament program will fail completely unless 
the aluminum production is brought quickly 
to the absolute maximum volume, 

POWER AND RESOURCES 


Mr. President, I now wish to say a 
few words about power and power re- 
sources. 
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It is a well-known fact that for the 
past 7 years this Nation has been 
the storehouse for the world. The ef- 
fect of such a supply contribution on 
its resource base, however, has not been 
so generally understood or appraised. 
What is needed to repair the foundations 
of our resource base has not, in my opin- 
ion, been given the requisite over-all 
attention, although certain parts of the 
problem have been given great attention 
by the Congress. 

I now intend to discuss the erosion and 
repair of this base so that the resource 
contributions of the Pacific Northwest 
can be made just as effective in times 
of peace as they were during the periods 
of war stress. 

I wish to repeat, Mr. President, that 
although I draw most of my data and 
evidence from Pacific Northwest prob- 
lems, the problems are identical with or 
similar to hydroelectric problems else- 
where in our country. I use the Pacific 
Northwest hydroelectric problem only as 
an illustration of our need to proceed 
throughout the country from coast to 
coast, from north to south, in the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric resources 
wherever they exist in the entire Nation. 
We can absorb them all. Our economy 
is such a sound one and its potentialities 
for expansion are so great, that we run 
no danger of overdeveloping electric 
power resources in this country. 

Many centuries of experience have 
shown that nations which permitted the 
resource base erosion to continue have 
fast -become secondary nations, and in 
later periods decadent nations. China, 
unfortunately, is a modern example of 
what can happen to a country that per- 
mits such erosion to continue. 

To protect the future position of this 
Nation, we must have the essential facts 
and then exercise foresight in the appli- 
cation of corrective measures. 


RESOURCES 


Naturally the question arises, “What 
is included in our resource base?” 
Broadly, the following major classifica- 
tion is offered for purposes of this dis- 
cussion, although it is recognized that 
many further subdivisions are needed for 
an extended discussion, which is outside 
the scope of this presentation. The Pa- 
cific Northwest is rich in certain types of 
resources and it is my purpose to point 
out how these can be used for the great- 
est national benefit. 

Such a broad classification as I have 
adopted includes: 

First. Light metals, such as aluminum 
and magnesium. 

Second. Chemicals and fertilizers. 

Third. Energy resources, 

Fourth. Strategic metals, such as iron, 
copper, nickel, zinc, tin, and lead; also 
the metal combmations used in produc- 
ing mechanical bearings, which includes 
the metals I have previously mentioned, 
and, in addition, antimony. In the list 
of strategic metals there should be in- 
cluded all of the above which permit 
electrolytic refining. 

Fifth. Strategic nonmetals, like glass 
and rubber. 

Sixth. Forestry productions—plastics 
and like synthetic materials—and, of 
course, agricultural products, 
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In fact, Mr. President, we simply can- 
not escape the basic relationship be- 
tween agricultural production and na- 
tional defense and an expanding econo- 
my, too. In fact I think it is the common 
denominator in this whole field of build- 
ing a structure for adequate national de- 
fense and an expanding economy. 

In presenting this classification I have 
not completely followed the sequence of 
needs, but have adopted such a schedule 
as would bring the major needs together, 
for the purposes of a more logical pres- 
entation of the contributions that can be 
made by the Pacific Northwest. 


THE PREWAR SITUATION 


It is now well known that in 1939 this 
Nation was not prepared to fight a mod- 
ern war because of the lack of up-to- 
date electrometallurgical and electro- 
chemical industrial plant capacity. This 
condition resulted from adherence to the 
old Maginot Line theory that the strategy 
of succeeding wars—if they came—would 
duplicate the experience of World War I, 
in spite of the fact that this Nation en- 
tered World War I with no advance plan 
for industrial mobilization. As a result, 
industrial chaos was rapidly approaching 
when the armistice of 1918 was sudden- 
ly reached. It was only the shortness of 
our active participation in World War I 
that prevented a break-down in the Na- 
tion’s supply of strategic materials. 

Mr. President, Germany was not aware 
of our rapidly diminishing supply of 
strategic materials in this country in 
1918. Our production capacity had not 
been developed to the point that we were 
in a safe position as far as producing, as 
rapidly as we would have needed them 
had that war continued, the strategical 
materials needed by our men fighting 
that war. We were notin a safe position 
on the home front in 1918. Our home 
front production resources were not in 
the position of strength that they should 
have been in order to carry through the 
line of supply which we needed to main- 
tain in order to back up our Army in 
Europe had the Germans not been de- 
feated in 1918. 

This situation was fully recognized 
when Congress passed the National De- 
fense Act of 1920. We were still shocked 
with fright, Mr. President, in 1920, be- 
cause of the close shave we had, so far as 
a serious short supply of strategical ma- 
terials was concerned, at the time of the 
armistice in 1918. In the Defense Act 
of 1920, Congress set up the machinery 
for emergency industrial mobilization, 
and the procurement of strategic mate- 
rials which we had failed to procure dur- 
ing the period preceding World War I. 
Under the administration of this act the 
War Department was charged with this 
responsibility. Initially that depart- 
ment sought the advice of the national 
mining and commercial associations and 
thereby started a debate which continued 
almost up to the start of War II, without 
developing a quick and effective modern 
industrial plan, Seemingly we had for- 
gotten the technological progress made 
in the interim, especially in the field of 
aeronautics. ‘We then made no effort 
to break away from the older conven- 
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tional processes of producing metals, and 
apparently closed our eyes to the develop- 
ments of Germany between 1933 and 
1939. 

In going over the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp from 1936 to 1941, I have found it 
illuminating to see the vision exercised 
by members of the Northwest delegation 
in both Houses of Congress, when they 
urged on strategical grounds the rapid 
expansion of the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee generating plants in order to pre- 
pare this Nation for what was coming. 
Early in 1940 the Congressional delega- 
tion called on the newly created Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Committee and 
suggested the immediate use of the con- 
gressionally authorized power facilities 
at Bonneville and Grand Coulee for the 
production of light metals. At that time 
this Nation’s light metal production ca- 
pacity was only about one-third of the 
capability under the control of Germany. 
Nothing was done by the Defense people 
until after Pearl Harbor—18 months 
later—and after Pearl Harbor the de- 
velopment progress was extremely slow 
for the succeeding 9 months. 

WAR PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

After long delays, the war agencies 
were forced to come to the conclusion 
that the large quantities of light and 
extra-strong metals required by a rapidly 
expanding air program could only be 
produced by expanding and utilizing 
electrical facilities. The power capacity 
was then available in the Northwest for 
such large quantity production, and at 
the lowest obtainable cost. When the 
metal program was finally established 
by the war agencies, the development of 
such industries in the Pacific Northwest 
rapidly followed. At this point, to be 
entirely accurate, it should be stated 
that the Aluminum Co. of America on 
its own initiative started their large 
aluminum ingot reduction plant at Van- 
couver as early as the fall of 1939. 

I want to pay my sincere compliments 
and tribute to the foresight of the 
Aluminum Company of America because 
I believe that they, too, foresaw the in- 
ternational situation which was about to 
crash down upon us, and the importance 
of our taking the necessary preliminary 
steps to lay a base for the manufacture 
of needed light metals for an effective 
air power role. 

As a result of this strategic program, 
the Nation saw the establishment of the 
following electrometal and electrochemi- 
cal industries in the States of Oregon 
and Washington: Five ingot aluminum 
plants of large proportions; one extreme- 
ly large aluminum rolling mill; one ex- 
perimental alumina clay plant; three 
ferro-alloys plants producing high- 
strength iron metals; one extremely large 
ferro-silicon process magnesium plant; 
three calcium carbide chemical plants; 
one chlorine and chlorate chemical 
plant; one electrolytical manganese pilot 
plant; and the now well known plu- 
tonium—atomic bomb—at Hanford, 
Wash 


In addition to these basic electrolytic 
plants, electro-satellite plants were also 
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established, such as the shipyards built 
on electric welding, expansion of the 
Bremerton Navy Yard for Pearl Harbor 
and other Pacific repairs, and the ex- 
pansion of the Boeing aircraft plant at 
Seattle. These plants were placed in op- 
eration and consumed power at a rate of 
many million kilowatt-hours per year, 
but nevertheless the region was hard 
pressed to meet power demands. This 
situation has continued to date. 

Here is an economic fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I would have my colleagues 
in the Senate never lose sight of in the 
debate. Although the completion of 
some power dams was speeded up in 
order to meet the needs of wartime in- 
dustries now with those wartime indus- 
tries gone, there is still a tremendous 
shortage of power in the Pacific North- 
west to meet civilian needs. It gives 
one some idea, Mr. President, of how 
rapidly our economy is expanding and 
will expand if we give that economy the 
electric power it needs for expansion. 
Now we have not only public power 
groups, but all of the private power 
groups of the Pacific Northwest taking 
joint action in pleading with the Con- 
gress of the United States, through the 
Tacoma agreement of last year, and 
through the new Tacoma agreement of 
this year, for the completion of the proj- 
ects listed in this bill in the shortest 
period of time. Why do they take that 
position, Mr. President? In order to 
meet civilian needs. They are not ask- 
ing for them for wartime emergency 
needs. The. private utilities and the 
public power groups are pointing out to 
the Congress, in formal statements joint- 
ly signed, that these projects must be 
developed to meet the power needs for 
the civilian economy, because there is a 
great shortage of electric power in that 
great Pacific Northwest area of the coun- 
try. 

Although before World War II we fol- 
lowed a “too little, too late” policy in 
most matters of defense, the Nation saw 
the development of some needed power 
projects. The program was not as ex- 
tensive as it should have been but it 
proved to be a vital help in winning the 
war. 

As a result of this late start, the other 
pressing war needs, the lack of quickly 
developed power potentials in this coun- 
try, and the antagonism to the use of 
Federal power, we found this Nation sub- 
sidizing the Shipshaw development in 
Canada in order to secure additional 
aluminum to meet the call for more and 
more aircraft. The subsidy given to the 
Shipshaw Canadian plant has produced 
a highly competitive power and meta: 
combination in Canada, which because of 
subsidy has resulted in over-all power 
costs between one-third and one-half of 
the pay-out costs of the Columbia River 
power. The Shipshaw enterprise was 
projected at a time when identical re- 
sults could have been obtained in the 
Pacific Northwest by accelerating the 
generator schedules of the two Columbia 
River plants. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
present a comparative table of national 
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and regional aluminum production ex- 
pressed in short tons: 


Northwest 
Production} production 
in Pacific | in percent 


Total 
United 
States 
production 


Northwest | of national 
production 


Tons Tons 

aaa 

206, 280 5, 000 

67, 000 

148, 000 
252, 000 
281, 000 
128, 000 
290, 000 


SENBE we 
— Oe OOD 


- 
S 


1 Estimated. 

Source: Nationa! figures from U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and Northwest figures calculated from power-consump- 
tion figures. 

From 1925 to 1937 ingot aluminum 
production in the United States required 
a supply of power ranging from one bil- 
lion to two and one-half billion kilowatt 
hours per year. The maximum alumi- 
num production shown in the tabulated 
material presented above means an an- 
nual national power consumption around 
20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours during the 
peak war period, or a tenfold increase 
from prewar levels. From 1939 to the 
peak of the war period, the total power 
used in all types of manufacture in the 
United States increased from 172,000,- 
000,000 to 148,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
per year, or practically a twofold in- 
crease. During the same period the 
needs of all types of electric process in- 
dustries in the United States increased 
from about 9,500,000,000 to 37,500,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or a fourfold production 
increase. 

These cited increases show the rapidly 
growing importance of electric materials 
to our economy. 

The increase in the development of 
electric materials shows the relationship 
between the production of those materi- 
als and our economic welfare. But we 
cannot produce them in the amounts 
which our expanding economy needs 
without the development of more elec- 
tric power resources. I am not going to 
let anyone get off the hook of that di- 
lemma in this debate. We cannot de- 
velop the electrical materials needed 
either for our civilian production or for 
national defense without developing to 
the maximum extent possible the elec- 
tric power resources of the country. I 
do not propose to put the needs of an 
expanding economy on the shelf until we 
toboggan into a depression. Now is the 
time to look forward. Now is the time 
to take advantage of a backward look 
at our mistakes of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
and proceed forward with an expanding 
economy on the basis of the lessons 
taught by those earlier mistakes. 

We cannot get away from the economic 
fact that the economy of our day, both 
from the civilian standpoint and from 
the standpoint of national defense, is 
largely dependent upon the maximum 
production of electrically processed ma- 
terials. That is the sort of age in which 
we live. That constitutes one of the 
great dividends which we are now col- 
lecting from education in scientific re- 
search over a period of 150 years. It is 
a part of the pay-back to the people of 
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the United States from scientific re- 
search. We should not try to hold it back 
with any argument that we should put on 
the shelf until a depression hits us the 
great power projects necessary to pro- 
duce the electrical processed materials 
which are essential to an ever-expanding 
economy. 

Iknow that Iam repeating. Iintend to 
repeat this argument over and over again, 
because it sets forth a simple economic 
fact that we must get through the heads 
of the American people. Once they un- 
derstand it, I think they will change the 
course and trend of thinking within my 
party on economic issues. Once the peo- 
ple understand this issue I think my party 
will become a great progressive party in 
the field of economic development. 
There is a constant relationship between 
economics and _ progressive political 
thinking. I cannot stress that point too 
much, either. 

Metals and chemicals produced by the 
older direct-fired-furnace methods, be- 
cause of adulterations acquired by direct 
contact with the fuel beds, do not have 
the lightness and strength necessary for 
aeronautical construction. At least, that 
is what the scientific experts say. I am 
going to take their judgment, because 
that is what we educated them in science 
research to give to us. 

The light-metal information I have put 
together shows that the postwar alumi- 
num production has not dropped, as 
was so freely predicted around VJ-day. 
The short supply of steel products has 
resulted in many aluminum substitutes, 
and with such substitutes the commercial 
advantages of aluminum have become 
apparent. Therefore, we find present 
aluminum production over three times 
the prewar level. Magnesium has rightly 
been called the metal of the future be- 
cause of a more favorably pronounced 
weight-strength ratio than exists in any 
other known metal. 

Magnesium is also an electric metal 
similar to aluminum, and mountain 
ranges of the basic magnesium material 
exist in the Pacific Northwest. In fact, 
we are satisfied that the supply is almost 
unlimited, in terms of foreseeable use in 
the future. 

STRATEGIC METALS 

The supply of hematite iron are in 
the Lake Superior region is being de- 
pleted at a rapid rate. This ore is the 


foundation of our steel industry. Nearly 


90 percent of our presently usable iron 
ores come from the Lake Superior region. 
The only other State with any appre- 


ciable deposits of such ore is Alabama. 


When the present deposits are worked 
out in the next decade we must then de- 
velop the lower grades and more com- 
plex ores. Such ores require electric 
furnace treatment, as is the present prac- 
tice in Sweden. We are also running 
into the same depletion situation with 
respect to copper, zinc, lead, tungsten, 
chrome, bauxite, manganese, antimony, 
and mercury. However, the opportuni- 
ties for further development in this coun- 
try for tin, nickel, manganese, chrome, 
antimony, tungsten, and mercury are not 
favorable, according to present explora- 
tions. Consequently these materials 
must fall in the stock-pile classification. 
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ENERGY BASE 


The energy—or power—requirements 
of an industrial nation are perhaps the 
most important part of the industrial 
and agricultural structure. Nationally 
for some time to come we are well fixed 
as to coal, but in the field of petroleum 
and petroleum products this Nation is 
beginning to scrape the bottom. As is 
well known, this liquid fuel is the most 
important from the standpoint of secu- 
rity and defense. 

According to the American Petroleum 
Institute, this Nation’s estimated proven 
petroleum reserves are now of the order 
of 22,000,000,000 barrels. In 1947 the 
estimated rate of equivalent crude oil 
consumption was around 2,000,000,000 
barrels annually, which is a figure higher 
than the total world consumption 10 
years ago. Our own prewar consumption 
was around 800,000,000 barrels. In this 
same period our per capita annual con- 
sumption of oil products increased from 
around 370 gallons to about 610 gallons, 
or an increase in this shore period of 
65 percent. Last year, for the first time, 
the energy produced from oil and gas 
exceeded the energy produced from coal 
products. This unbalanced liquid fuel 
situation results from the increases in all 
kinds of mechanical production and 
from shifts to oil-burning equipment, 
like the recent trend of railroads to the 
use of Diesel-drive locomotives in the 
place of steam locomotives. According 
to recent press accounts, seven-eighths 
of all late locomotive purchases by Amer- 
ican railroads have been confined - to 
Diesel locomotives. 

The census of farm equipment manu- 
facturers also shows that between 1936 
and 1947 the production of farm equip- 
ment, in terms of dollars, has increased 
threefold, and in the same interval farm 
tractor production has increased at a rate 
higher than threefold. These same sta- 
tistics further show that 90 percent of 
this total farm equipment went to Amer- 
ican farms, and that the bulk of the farm 
tractors were equipped with Diesel drives, 
and the balance with gasoline engines. 
Such examples indicate how oil consump- 
tion is increasing. 

From the defense and security stand- 
point, the depletion of our oil reserves 
is an extremely serious matter. As is 
well known, our Navy rides on oil, and 
so does the modern mobile Army, and 
more important still in this atomic age 
are the high-grade fuel oil requirements 
of our Air Force. I am told that one 
of the causes of the German defeat in 
Russia was the inability of their army 
and air force transportation to operate on 
synthetic fuels, lubricants, and tires in 
extremely cold temperatures. 

What is the answer to this important 
problem? There is no single answer, so 
far as I can see. Rather, I think there 
are several avenues of approach, all of 
which should be used. These are: (1) 
The adoption of multiple conservation 
measures, one of which is the use for 
automobile driving of regular gasoline, 
rather than such special brands as ethyl 
gas. The experts in this field feel that 
this substitution will save around 3 to 5 
percent of the total consumption. Other 
conservation measures are possible, such 
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as increasing well-output efficiency, re- 
fining efficiency, and reducing many 
kinds of fuel losses. The second ap- 
proach is accelerating activity in the 
development of synthetic liquid fuels and 
lubricants under the 1944 Synthetic Fuel 
Act. A third avenue is the development 
and utilization of firm energy substitutes. 

In the field of energy substitutes, the 
Columbia River can make a very sub- 
stantial contribution, as can every other 
river in the country on which hydro- 
electric-power resources can be devel- 
oped. I wish to have us think of the 
rivers, Mr. President, in terms of oil 
conservation. That is the point I am 
trying to get across at this stage of my 
remarks. I am using the Columbia River 
as my exhibit A, to show how its maxi- 
mum use will result in a great deal of 
oil conservation. A _ kilowatt-year of 
power such as used in the Pacific North- 
west is equivalent, in round figures, to 
15.5 barrels of oil, On this basis, the 
Bonneville generating plant is saving 
9,300,000 barrels of oil a year. The 
Grand Coulee plant, when all generat- 
ing units are installed, will save 31,000,- 
000 barrels of oil annually; and the Mc- 
Nary plant, when completed, about 15,- 
500,000 barrels. 

That shows the direct relationship, Mr. 
President, between the maximum de- 
velopment of our power resources and 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, including the conservation of 
our precious short supply of oil. If all 
the potential hydro power of the Colum- 
bia were developed, the equivalent oil 
saving a year would be about 235,000,000 
barrels, which is approximately one- 
third of the Nation’s prewar fuel oil con- 
sumption. This one point alone justifies 
proceeding with the construction of such 
projects as NcNary Dam as rapidly as the 
construction material situation permits. 
It is therefore a matter of serious regret 
to see the House reduction of the McNary 
Dam budget item from $30,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year, and the 
elimination of blueprint funds for the 
Foster Creek project. I am pleased and 
proud over the fact that the Senate com- 
mittee is seeking to restore part of that 
reduction. Nevertheless, I think the cut 
made by the House indicates a lack of 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween these great projects and the con- 
servation of our natural resources and 
the maximum development of our 
economy. The oil and other defense con- 
tributions that McNary Dam can make 
should be thoroughly explored. Al- 
though the equivalent oil contribution 
which a plant such as the McNary Dam 
plant can make is important, there are 
other very important defense and 
security considerations connected with 
hydro projects like the McNary Dam 
project. 

It is perhaps a little premature to make 
an early prediction as to the full possi- 
bilities of atomic energy. However, we 
do know from the experience of the 
Northwest atomic plant that certain 
quantities of power are required to man- 
ufacture the metal plutonium, which by 
chain reaction can release vast quanti- 
ties of power. From limited experience 
to date, the indications are that the cost 
of harnessing atomic power for electric 
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generation will be around four times the 
cost of such high-grade power as can 
be produced on the Columbia River. 
There is no place on this continent where 
the base for atomic energy can be pro- 
duced as cheaply as on the Columbia 
River. As we expand the development 
of atomic energy, we naturally shall want 
to expand the low-cost power source 
needed for atomic-material reduction. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator has paused for a 
moment, let me say that I am wondering 
how much longer he feels he will take 
in completing his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I am now on page 10 
of my formal remarks. I have 22 pages 
in all, but as the Senator knows, my ex- 
temporaneous remarks always Make up 
the greater part of my Senate speeches. 
I think I shall conclude in 30 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply wondered 
whether the Senator would mind con- 
cluding his speech tomorrow, if we take 
a’recess now. 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to accom- 
modate the Senator; but I am interested 
in the continuity of this speech. It is 
going to be reprinted for future refer- 
ence in my State and, I hope, elsewhere. 
Also, I should like to have it in one issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, so that my 
colleagues can read it more easily. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is perfectly 
agreeable to me. I shall be glad to re- 
main here until the Senator concludes 
his speech. I merely thought that if the 
Senator would like to have us attempt 
to take a recess until tomorrow he could 
resume at that time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 


President, 
does the same offer go for the Senator 
from Oregon in case the Senate adjourns 


tonight? [(Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I take 
just one ditch at a time. If the Senator 
from Oregon wishes to have the Senate 
continue in session now, I think we had 
better wait and see just what time it is 
when the Senate either adjourns or takes 
a recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to my 
good friend from Nebraska if he will per- 
mit this good-natured humor to get into 
the debate—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s kind remarks, and I thank him for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. I am highly compli- 
mented to see as many people here as 
there are. Seldom does almost a third 
of the Senate listen to any speech by any 
Senator. I am flattered. I usually, on 
this subject, have not nearly so large an 
attendance as I have today. Although I 
appreciate what the Senator from Ne- 
braska said, I want him to know that I 
will not object to his leaving, because I 
know he will read the REecorp. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is right. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall take no offense if 
he leaves. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall remain. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
still another defense and security item. 
Our military air forces are becoming 
more and more important. The light 
and strong metals required for airship 
construction are nothing more than 
frozen kilowatts. Therefore, as a Nation 
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we cannot allow the foundation of this 
protection to drift into foreign lands by 
not keeping low-cost hydro-power pro- 
duction in step with an adequate air- 
ship construction program. 

Airship design trends are now in the 
direction of supersonic speeds and jet 
propulsion. To accomplish such designs 
requires wind-tunnel experimentation 
under a duplication of stratospheric con- 
ditions. To accomplish such experi- 
mentation requires huge quantities of 
power. The only place in this country 
where these additional amounts of power 
can be cheaply secured is on the Colum- 
bia River. From the defense standpoint 
alone, which I have briefly outlined, the 
accelerated construction of McNary Dam 
and like projects is fully justified. The 
commercial justification for such proj- 
ects is just as strong as the security 
justification. 

Now, Mr. President, I cannot disclose 
certain knowledge which I possess in re- 
gard to the relationship between super- 
sonic experimentations and the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power plants. 
All I want to say to my colleagues in the 
Senate is that the amount of electric 
power required for such experimenta- 
tion and for the defenses that will grow 
out of such experimentation is so tre- 
mendous that it startles the imagina- 
tion. The Pacific Northwest is one of 
the most strategic spots in America for 
the development of supersonic research. 
The great power resources in that area 
should be used for defense experimenta- 
tion, but the Congress of the United 
States cannot justify installing experi- 
mentation in that area if it drains dry 
the electric power resources for the ci- 
vilian economy of the Pacific Northwest. 
If Government goes ahead with super- 
sonic development in the Pacific North- 
west we shall welcome it. We neverthe- 
less need to recognize that the quantity 
of power required for supersonic re- 
search is so great that we would not have 
sufficient power available for our civilian 
economy unless we proceed to build the 
power projects called for by the commit- 
tee’s report. 

That is why I stressed as strongly as 
I did earlier in my arguments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the relationship between the report 
of the majority of the committee in this 
instance and our civilian economy and 
our national security. In fact, I want 
to compliment the majority of the com- 
mittee for their foresightedness, for their 
understanding, for their recognition of 
the relationship between the develop- 
ment of these projects and our national 
security and our need for an expanding 
economy. It is not without significance 
that the chairman of the particular sub- 
committee making this report, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], 
is also chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate. He knows the 
facts. He recognizes the importance of 
these projects to a sound national de- 
fense program. He has available to him 
through our work in executive sessions 
of the Armed Services Committee infor- 
mation and data and evidence not avail- 
able to many Members of the Congress. 

I just cannot stress too much, Mr. 
President, the relationship between his 
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report in support of these projects and 
a sound national defense program. As I 
said earlier I think the issues raised by 
this bill have more importance than 
even legislation on manpower, important 
as manpower legislation is. Large num- 
bers of men in armies, Mr. President, 
cannot possibly make this Nation secure, 
if we cannot produce the materials nec- 
essary to back up those men in uniform. 
These projects are necessary for the 
manufacture of that defense material as 
well as material necessary for a sound 
civilian economy. 


PAY-OUT 


The Columbia River multipurpose 
power projects have from the start been 
“sold” to Congress on the basis of reim- 
bursability. Actual performance to date 
shows that these projects, under the ex- 
isting laws, are more than making a full 
return on the Federal power investment. 
The Bonneville Act of 1937 requires such 
a return to the Treasury and a rate level 
to insure this return. This act, similar 
to the Boulder Canyon Project Act, re- 
quires a rate review every 5 years in or- 
der to protect the Federal Government 
on return, so that such projects will not 
become a burden on the taxpayer. This 
rate review insurance provision is in- 
cluded in all power sales contracts. 

The Columbia River multipurpose 
projects are among the very few defense 
projects that are fully paying their way 
without becoming a burden on the tax- 
payer. The books of the Bonneville 
Administration, the Bonneville Dam 
project—Army engineers’ operation— 
and the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation 
have been completely audited by outside 
independent commercial auditors of na- 
tional reputation. From the certifica- 
tion of these nationally known auditors 
I am convinced that no better set of 
books can be found in the Government. 
The last audit shows that in the past 
7 years these projects have deposited 
in the Federal Treasury over $105,000,000 
of gross revenues. Included in this 
$105,000,000 total is a surplus of $23,- 
000,000 over all items of cost such as in- 
terest, amortization, replacement, op- 
erating and maintenance costs. 

In addition to meeting all power costs, 
power revenues from these projects will 
contribute about $324,000,000 toward sub- 
sidizing such Columbia Basin project rec- 
lamation costs which will not be assumed 
by irrigation and the irrigators. This 
contribution to reclamation development 
exceeds the proportionate annual 
amount paid by private power companies 
in taxes. If this subsidy was not pro- 
vided out of power revenues, such recla- 
mation projects would become a burden 
on the taxpayer or the reclamation fea- 
tures would not be constructed at all. 
Since the Oregon rate payer receives no 
direct benefit from this rate contribution 
it rightly can be considered as a high 
level tax equivalent. I am raising no 
objections to this procedure, but am 
merely showing that the present power 
rate is meeting all existing elements of 
cost. 

I just cannot emphasize too strongly, 
Mr. President, what I have said in years 
gone by here on the floor of the Senate. 
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You cannot get away from the economic 
fact, from the mathematical fact that 
these projects are self-liquidating. 

In an attempt to build a background 
for nonjustifiable rate increases, a large 
amount of theoretical misinformation 
has been put out. Such misinformation 
does not check with the audited state- 
ments. Toset out the facts in a simplified 
condensed form I have had the output 
Statistics of the two plants combined with 
the audited figures and reduced to a series 
of simple tabulations which should dem- 
onstrate accurate facts on performance 
of the Columbia River projects. Such a 
series of tables are given at this point, 
so that material will be available for those 
who wish to pursue the subject on a 
sound basis. 

I believe, Mr. President, in letting the 
facts speak for themselves, and the facts 
are that these projects are returning their 
cost to the Government in self-liquidat- 
ing dollars. Therefore I ask that there 
be printed at this point in my remarks 
certain tables which I have prepared in 
connection with this self-liquidating 
issue. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Generation and sales statistics, calendar year 
1947, Bonneville Power Administration 


Increase 

over peak 

war year 
1944 


Increase 


1946 


Calendar 
year 1947 


Kilowatt-hour sales 
millions_. 


9, 232 
Revenue, sales of 


$22, 082, 100 
2.39 


+44.6 
+37. 2 
—5.2 


+2.7 
1,2 


—4.0 


Revenue per kilo- 
watt-hour-_mills__ 
Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee: 
Generation for 
BPA 
kilowatt- 
hours_.|9, 794, 668, 800 
Maximum de- 
mand 
kilowatts... 


+43. 4 


1, 477, 000 +11, 2 +5.5 


Electric energy account, calendar years 1947 
and 1944, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion 


197 (pre 44 leh 
liminary) year 


Energy received, kilowatt-hours 
(in millions): 
Energy generated for BPA: 
Bonneville 3, 576 
6, 014 


hirer snedtineds 7 9, 590 
Other energy receipts ! ; 165 


9, 755 


8, 985 
126 
Total delivered 9, 111 
Energy losses, kilowatt-hours (in 
Nth) Sota tmoicinneotnanl 644 
Percent of total energy received__-- 6.6 
Maximum demand on Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee plants, kilo- 
NE cidiininglattindinnue netthnem cae 1, 477, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
Load factor, percent total gener- 
ated for BPA 78.0 


1 Includes energy purchases, energy received from 
BPA storage in reservoirs of other utilities, energy 
received for transfers, and uncontrolled or unauthorized 
energy receipts. 

2 Includes deliveries to storage in reservoirs of other 
utilities, energy delivered for transfer, and energy used 
by the Administration, 


May 18 


Sales of electric energy by classes of customer, 
calendar year 1947, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


1947 sales 


Class of customer 


Dee. 31, 1947 
Mills per kilo- 
watt-hour 


Number of cus- 
tomers as of 


Kilowatt- 
Revenue 


Publicly owned utili- 
ties: 
Municipalities_....... 
Public utility dis- 
a 
Cooperatives 


405.4 |$1, 056, 700 
584.5 | 1,648, 500 
129.6 428, 300 
8.5 27, 800 
54 |1, 128.0 | 3,171,300 |2. 81 
6 |2, 734. 4 | 6, 805, 500 |2. 49 
Military establish- 


PUT inciainbesmedinaiie 6 30. 9 177, 500 {5.74 
Industries --| 17 |5,338.3 |11, 927, 800 |2. 23 


1 
Privately owned utili- 
RE 


83 |9, 231.6 [22 082, 100 {2.39 


Sales of electric energy by calendar years 
1938-47, Bonneville Power Administration 


Mills 
per 
Revenue kilo- 
watt- 
hour 


Energy 
(millions 
of kilo- 
watt- 
hours) 


July 1938-40 508. 8 
1941 1, 616. 4 
3, 882.8 
6, 921.8 


$1, 086, 000 
3, 515, 000 
8, 878, 000 

16, 347, 000 

22, 354, 000 

22, 626, 000 

16, 090, 000 

22, 082, 000 


112, 978, 000 


PPeppppy 
SSSSSVne 


Total to date....| 44, 967. 5 


iS) 
a 
= 


Mr. MORSE. 
industries long ago demonstrated that 
large volume sales at low unit prices pro- 
duce greater net revenues than lower 


Our mass-production 


volume sales at higher prices. This 
axiomatic principle runs throughout the 
revenue figures I have just presented 
covering the wholesale power outputs of 
the Bonneville Administration. 

This relationship is even more pro- 
nounced in the field of retail power sales. 
My home city of Eugene, under the lowest 
retail electric rates in the country, has 
fully paid off the full cost of its electric 
properties and has set up a sizable sur- 
plus. Recently we have had other simi- 
lar examples throughout Oregon amongst 
rural cooperatives and municipalities. 
As an example of this business principle 
I will cite the experience of the little 
city of Monmouth. 

In 1940 the city of Monmouth con- 
structed its own electric distribution sys- 
tem and power was purchased from the 
Bonneville Administration. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1940, publicly owned power was 
first used in Monmouth. To construct 
the power-distribution system a bond 
issue of $40,000 was issued. Just re- 
cently this municipality celebrated the 
fact that the last bond of this and other 
issues had been retired. After 1 year’s 
operation the city of Monmouth made its 
first rate reduction. This was followed 
later by another reduction which placed 
the Monmouth retail rates on a parity 
with the low rate structure which exists 
in Eugene and Tacoma. 

In 1941, after the first year’s operation, 
the electric revenues of the city of Mon- 
mouth totaled in round numbers $15,900. 
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At the end of the fiscal year 1947 this 
revenue had increased to nearly $41,000, 
which represents practically a threefold 
increase in 6 years. It was through this 
increase in revenue resulting from low 
rates that the city of Monmouth was able 
to pay off its entire indebtedness. 

I have analyzed similar relationships 
in the costs of a number of Oregon rural 
electric activities. I found that the same 
rapid growth existed in every case that I 
analyzed. 

I made that analysis in connection 
with another speech I shall deliver at a 
later date in regard to the whole rural 
electrification program. I want to say 
that the power developments are paying 
out and there can be no denial of the 
fact on the basis of the figures. 

Monmouth is not what can be called 
an industrial community. It is a farm- 
marketing center, and the electric in- 
come is derived largely from residential 
sales rather than from commercial or 
industrial sales. The Monmouth expe- 
rience represents the normal, natural in- 
crease in electric consumption which is 
typical in the Northwest. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that we had 
all better recognize that the people of 
the Northwest will find it very difficult 
to understand any political program 
which seeks to put on the shelf the de- 
velopment of electric-power projects 
which they know are vita’ to their future 
prosperity. They know these projects 
are sound, because they have had such 
experience as the Monmouth experience, 
which can be multiplied by scores of ex- 
amples in the Pacific Northwest. They 
know the relationship between the de- 
velopment of power projects and the €co- 
nomic welfare of the Pacific Northwest. 

I am making no sectional argument 
when I apply this point to the Pacific 
Northwest, because I repeat that I shall 
support the same principle in any area 
of the country, North or South, East or 
West. I am convinced that the devel- 
opment of our electric-power resources 
to the maximum extent possible is es- 
sential to the prosperity of our country. 
I am convinced that we can make no 
sound political argument, economic ar- 
gument, or national defense argument in 
support of putting such developments on 
the shelf until a depression hits us. The 
people are entitled to better treatment 
than that, Mr. President, and I think 
they will demand it, once they come to 
understand the basic facts involved in 
this debate. 

The agricultural and forestry inter- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest made out- 
standing contributions during the war. 
These contributions were proportion- 
ately greater than in World War I in 
spite of reduced manpower per acre, re- 
sulting from the large manpower re- 
quirements of the armed services in the 
last war. With less manpower per unit, 
a greater unit production was secured 
through mechanization. This high pro- 
duction rate has been continued since 
VJ-day and can be materially increased 
if more electric power were available. 
The agricultural production rate can be 
increased east of the Cascades by 200 to 
500 percent, depending on the type of 
crops, through power-pumped supple- 
mental irigation. To accomplish this 
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result, under competitive markets and 
long transportation hauls, power costs 
must be kept low, while still maintaining 
a full pay-out. This is easily possible 
through coordination of all power trans- 


‘mission and distribution facilities, there- 


by keeping the over-all investment low, 
as such investment costs are the: largest 
factor in the level of resale rates. 

The last large virgin stand of timber 
in the United States is located in south- 
western Oregon. 

In fact, my home town of Eugene is 
now recognized as the lumber capital 
of the world, though the lumber indus- 
try is ever moving southward as we de- 
plete the existing ripe timber. 

With diminishing yields in other sec- 
tions, the southwestern Oregon lumber 
operations have recently been increased 
at extremely high rates, and I think, 
dangerously high rates, from the stand- 
point of sound forest conservation. ‘That 
is why I am constantly raising my voice 
in support of a scientific, sustained-yield 
program in the field of forestry and lum- 
ber production. Lumber operations are 
highly essential to the veterans’ and other 
housing programs. Formerly timber 
wastes were used in the mills as fuel, 
but this type of power production has 
practically ceased as the amount of slab 
waste has been reduced by the develop- 
ment of hydraulic debarking machines, 
and what waste does exist is now more 
valuable for synthetic products like plas- 
tics, rayon, alcohol, and other similar 
materials and chemicals. With the re- 
duction of timber waste and the high 
value of the remaining products lumber 
mills must now depend on electric power. 
The power situation in southwestern 
Oregon is so highly critical that unless 
additional capacity is quickly provided 
in this area the housing program will 
consequently be seriously restricted. 

To protect the national and regional 
economy, all of these elements must be 
considered together and not on an indi- 
vidual basis. If this is not done, an un- 
balanced development will result. It 
must be realized that to support one ag- 
ricultural worker there must be at least 
four direct and indirect industrial work- 
ers, and at least 114 service workers gain- 
fully employed to consume the agricul- 
tural products of one farm worker. It is 
therefore apparent that the development 
of reclamation projects must be kept in 
step with industrial expansion. 

POWER LOADS 


There is no disagreement in the North- 
west as to estimates of power loads that 
must be met within the next 8 years. All 
the public and private distribution agen- 
cies in the region have reached an agree- 
ment on this point, and it is now not 
necessary to rely entirely on any esti- 
mates of the Federal agencies alone. 
This load agreement was adopted in a 
meeting at Tacoma, Wash., on January 
6, 1948, in which the eight large public 
and private agencies in the region par- 
ticipated. 

This Tacoma agreement is a matter of 
public record. The one of January 6, 
1948, is the second of the two Tacoma 
agreements, the first having been entered 
into in 1947. Both of them represent a 
unity of opinion on the part of the public 
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power groups and the private utilities as 
to the need of the development of the 
projects encompassed in the report I am 
discussing, insofar as the Pacific North- 
west is concerned. s 

In the last 8 years the kilowatt-hour 
annual consumption per _ residential 
consumer in the Pacific Northwest has 
increased from 1,225 to 3,200 kilowatt- 
hours, compared with the United States 
national increase in this same period 
from 960 to 1,400 kilowatt-hours. ‘ 

Mr. President, comparison of those 
two sets of figures is rich in meaning as 
to what is happening to the standard of 
living of the farmers and the city dwell- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest. Give them 
the necessary electric power and we will 
come much closer to giving them full 
attainment of that “pursuit of happi- 
ness” about which our founding fathers 
wrote in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The relationship between available 
electric power and an increasing stand- 
ard of living for all our people is a very 
direct relationship. That is why I want 
to see its increased production spread 
throughout the entire country by the 
development of the power resources in 
every section of ourland. I donot know 
of one single item, if I had to pick one 
item, more important to the development 
of a higher standard of living and a 
greater happiness on the part of our peo- 
ple—to the extent happiness can be at- 
tained through a high standard of liv- 
ing—than the development of electric 
power. The development of an expand- 
ing economy, which will give us a maxi- 
mum standard of living, can best be 
brought about by speeding up the com- 
pletion of such projects as are covered 
by this bill. 

Thus, referring to these figures, I 
would say that in the same period the 
commercial and retail power consump- 
tion in the Northwest has jumped from 
8,100 to 14,800 kilowatt-hours per aver- 
age consumer, compared with a national 
figure of 4,100 to 7,200. Therefore, the 
unit consumption in the Northwest is at 
least double—and in some cases, much 
greater than—the national unit increase, 
and is increasing at a much faster rate 
than the national figure. In addition to 
the unit consumption, the population in- 
crease, which makes new consumers, has 
been 4.35 times the national average. 
The proportionate population increase in 
Oregon and California has been the 
greatest in the country in the last 7 years, 
with the State of Washington closely 
following. 

In fact, it is California first, Oregon 
second, Washington third, over all the 
other States of the Union. People are 
finally finding God’s country out there, 
and we are experiencing a great influx of 
new citizens. We welcome them, but we 
are going to need the economic facilities 
of these proposed projects so that they 
can help us expand the economy of the 
Northwest, and thereby the economy of 
the entire country. 

This population increase has been 
maintained ever since VJ-day. We were 
told that as soon as the war was over 
the many thousands of war workers who 
moved out to the Pacific Northwest and 
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to California for war work would return 
to other sections of the country, but they 
did not. The population increase has 
continued since VJ-day at a rate similar 
to its increase preceding VJ-day. 

These factors, when projected for the 
next 8 years, show an annual regional 
demand increase ranging from 214,000 to 
over 300,000 kilowatts per year, with an 
average for the entire period approach- 
ing 250,000 kilowatts per year. There 
has been no time since 1938 that new 
generation has not been loaded beyond 
rated capacity as rapidly as the genera- 
tors have been brought into production. 
The load estimates definitely show that 
this condition will be more pronounced 
in the future than in the past. 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


From en analysis of the submitted 1949 
budget it is apparent that sufficient 
funds were not included to maintain the 
requisite power schedules for defense, 
resource base correction, and commer- 
cial operation. Yet we have the pro- 
posal pending before the Senate to re- 
duce them even further, when just the 
opposite action is the action which 
should be taken if we are to meet the 
power demands of the Pacific Northwest. 
I say this not in a spirit of criticism, but 
rather to call attention to the fact that 
these budget items, when they reach this 
side of the Capitol, should not be treated 
as routine budget items. 

Provision has been made in the budget 
for 15 generating units at the Grand 
Coulee plant. Eight units are now in- 
stalled in this plant. The provision for 


expansion to 15 units evidently resulted 
from the Senate floor action on Recla- 
mation’s supplemental estimate during 
the closing days of the last emergency 


session. At the present time all power 
facilities in the Northwest are loaded to 
capacity, with no reserves existing. This 
is a critical situation, and I am mention- 
ing it to point out the fact that if there 
are schedule delays in the other plants, 
compensation will have to be made by 
adding three generators at Grand 
Coulee, to be installed in the three re- 
maining vacant flumes at that plant. 

To keep the McNary plant schedules 
in step with power demands will require 
about a $40,000,000 appropriation for the 
next fiscal year. The submitted Mc- 
Nary budget was $30,000,000, and the 
difference between $40,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000 represents a year’s delay in that 
plant’s schedule. One year’s delay in 
completing McNary cannot be justified 
because the $10,000,000 postponed in 
spending during that year would more 
than be repaid in the first year of Mc- 
Nary’s operation. 

Why do I speak of a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish proposal? Because it is 
just as clear as the nose on one’s face 
that that is exactly what it is. This 
whole proposal to prevent the appropria- 
tion necessary to complete these power 
projects is a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish proposal. It is a false economy. 
It in fact involves tremendous waste. It 
does not make economic sense. When 
we stop to think that the first year of 
operation, after completion, would more 
than return to the United States Treas- 
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ury the $10,000,000 expenditure which 
would be postponed under this budget 
proposal it becomes perfectly clear, it 
seems to me, that those who say that 
now is not the time to make the expendi- 
ture are taking a very unsound position 
from the standpoint of economy. They 
know that eventually the expenditure 
will have to be made, and so it is very 
apropos, it seems to me, to apply the old 
saying, “If eventually, why not now?” 
Now is the time to do it in the interest 
of economy, in the interest of returning 
to the Treasury at the earliest possible 
time the cost of these self-liquidating 
projects. 

The recent House action on the War 
Department’s civil functions bill resulted 
in a cut from $30,900,000 to $20,000,000. 
Also in the same bill the budget item of 
$580,000 covering the Foster Creek blue- 
prints was eliminated. The Foster Creek 
project is also a defense development of 
the highest order. The same situation 
applies to the Wi.lamette River flood- 
control projects and power adjuncts, and 
also the Snake River projects. 

We are told we cannot have $580,000, 
Mr. President, to proceed with the blue- 
print preparation of Foster Creek, in 
spite of the fact that there cannot be 
produced either before the Appropria- 
tions Committee or the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate a single high 
military authority in the United States 
Government but who will testify that 
Foster Creek is one of the essential links 
in a chain for national security develop- 
ment in the case of an atomic war. We 
cannot build it after such a war starts. 
In that event it will do no good, unless it 
is ready to proceed to supply the power 
for the manufacture of atomic weapons 
and materials essential to that type of 
war. 

We need it also for civilian production. 
I am satisfied that we need it if we are 
ever going to meet the debt obligations 
of the Government, because only out of 
taxes made possible by such wealth-pro- 
ducing projects can the necessary reve- 
nue be derived. 

The combined transmission mileage 
running out of the two existing Columbia 
River generating plants amounted to 
3,021 circuit miles as of January 31, 1947. 
To move the scheduled power to the 
Grand Coulee plant will require the fol- 
lowing transmission mileages on the 


dates shown: 

Total 
Date: circuit miles 
June 30, 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 
Dec. 31, 


For this same period the present sub- 
station capacity amounts to 2,359,883 
kilowatts. This substation capacity 
must be increased 93 percent to match 
the approved generating capacity sched- 
ule. 

Unless the transmission facilities are 
kept in step with the generation sched- 
ules, revenues will be lost in the amount 
of $2,100,000 per generator unit per year, 
ard the loads in the shortage areas will 
not be met. 

Anyone who can add figures, Mr. 
President, can multiply $2,100,000 per 
generator per year and demonstrate to 
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his own satisfaction how economically 
wasteful and unsound a postponement of 
the construction of these plants for the 
installation of these generators actually 
is. My 12-year-old daughter would not 
make the mathematical miscalculations 
which the opponents of these projects 
are making. Their figures simply do not 
add up to anything but a result showing 
false economy. 
RATE EFFECT 


Unfortunately, as I have pointed out 
earlier in these remarks, a large amount 
of misinformation has been put out rela- 
tive to proposed elevation of the $17.50 
per kilowatt year Columbia River whole- 
sale power rate. Evidently these pro- 
posals were brought forward on the 
theory that the Columbia Basin was 
drawing industry away from other sec- 
tions of the country. There is no justi- 
fication for such a thesis, as the indus- 
trial facts speak for themselves. All of 
the industry established in the Northwest 
during the past 8 years has been new 
industry, based entirely on the avail- 
ability of resources. If this industry were 
not located in the Northwest it would 
be located outside of the United States. 
Again, such proposals cannot be justi- 
fied on the grounds of insufficiency of 
revenues. The revenue facts that I have 
presented are sufficient to form a true 
appraisal. 

If power and resource developments 
are curtailed in the Northwest we must 
look for the following effects: 

First. A continued depletion of our na- 
tional resource base through the lack of 
production of critical chemical and met- 
allurgical products. 

Second. The creation of a brake on all 
industry in other sections, as the basic 
Northwest materials now go to many sec- 
tions of the country for fabrication. 

Third. A movement of this type of 
American industry to foreign -lands. 
Scandinavia, South America, and Can- 
ada are particularly attractive for this 
type of industry. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of 
the prosperity and economic welfare of 
the American people, I do not like the 
idea of having large American business 
concerns establishing branch concerns in 
Scandinavia, in Canada, and in South 
America, where they can obtain cheap 
power by the development of hydroelec- 
tric resources there, simply because the 
Congress of the United States is so short- 
sighted and so devoted to a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy that it is not 
willing to proceed now to develop these 
electric power resources in our own 
country. 

There now exists about 11,500,000 kilo- 
watts of high-class, undeveloped hydro 
power in Canada, about half being in the 
eastern section and the balance in British 
Columbia, which is across the line from 
the Pacific Northwest. The South Amer- 
ican potential hydro powers are all of 
large proportions and can be developed 
at a very low cost. 

If we allow any such eventuality to 
mature we will be working against the 
best interests of this country from the 
standpoint of defense, national position, 
and maximum employment for all of our 
own workers, 
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In these remarks I have, in the limited 
time available, pointed out the funda- 
mentals of our national-resource prob- 
lem. We cannot afford to allow soil ero- 
sion and resource depletion to continue 
without tragic effects on our national 
position, our national security, and our 
national economy. Therefore the repair 
plans for these foundations should be 
quickly developed, closely examined, and 
then executed. 

Mr. President, I close with the same 
premise with which I started. I am 
willing in this debate, and on this issue, 
as I am in every debate, on every issue, 
to let the facts speak for themselves. 
The facts do not support the policy in- 
herent in the recommendation of the 
minority views. The facts, from the 
standpoint of national security, from the 
standpoint of developing our expanding 
economy, and from the standpoint of 
giving the American people the most 
vital material they need for increasing 
their standard of living, namely, electric 
power, support my argument that we 
should proceed now to construct these 
projects as quickly as possible, and 
should appropriate the necessary funds 
with which to do it. 
I am willing to accept the issue raised 

by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. 
The issue involves the question of weigh- 
ing the importance of different public 
expenditures. On that issue I say that 
the importance of these projects is so 
great and so vital from the standpoint 
of our security, our economy, and the 
welfare of our people, that they call for 
a “must” vote in the Senate of the United 


States on the part of those who seek to 
promote the general welfare of all our 


people. They call for a rejection of the 
theory that these projects should be put 
on the shelf until we are faced with the 
danger of a depression. They call for a 
renewed faith and confidence in the vi- 
tality and expanding potentialities of 
our capitalistic economy. They call for 
economic, social, and political foresight. 
They call for a rejection of the minority 
report on this bill and for a vote against 
the motion to recommit the recommen- 
dations of the majority report. 

The Republican Party in the Senate 
cannot justify holding back the earliest 
possible completion of these much- 
needed power, flood-control, reclama- 
tion, and river and harbor developments. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp following my re- 
marks a letter from Mr. George H. 
Palmer, president and publisher of Ma- 
rine News, under date of April 30, 1948. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MarINE News, 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1948. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We have read the mi- 
nority report on the civil function, Depart- 
ment of the Army, appropriation bill, which 
was reported to the Senate on April 23. We 
were surprised at the severe criticism of the 
Army engineers contained in this minority 
report, particularly the statement that: 

“Good and bad, important and inconse- 
quential, large and small, the Army engi- 
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neers submitted their requests to the com- 
mittee, and offered their justifications with 
a straight face.” 

We believe that this criticism is unfair 
and unwarranted. 

As you know, all river and harbor projects 
are thoroughly examined by the Corps of 
Engineers both as to the actual physical 
construction and as to their economic sound- 
ness. No project is approved by the engi- 
neers the benefits of which will not in their 
opinion provide -or maintenance, amortiza- 
tion, and interest on the original cost. 
When a project has been approved it is 
recommended to the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, who, 
after hearings have been held by a subcom- 
mittee, either include the project in an 
authorization bill or disapprove it. It seems 
to us that no project which has gone through 
this procedure can be either “bad” or 
“inconsequential.” 

The minority report also infers that the 
Army engineers have failed to distinguish 
between the various classes of projects and 
have disregarded the importance of the proj- 
ects and the completion-time element. We 
bejieve, on the contrary, that the engineers 
always make a careful study of the relative 
importance of projects before they make 
their request for funds to the Director of 
the Budget. 

The United States Army engineers are 
probably the finest body of engineers to be 
found anywhere in the world. Their ability 
and integrity is unquestioned. Many mem- 
bers of the corps made splendid records as 
commanding officers in high places during 
the recent world war. Because of the war 
river and harbor improvement during the 
past several years has not kept abreast of 
other development. We believe that the 
funds recommended for river and harbor 
improvement by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee are necessary and justified. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorceE H. PaLMer, 
President and Publisher. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD BILL 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, twice 
this afternoon I attempted to obtain 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its work today it recess un- 
til tomorrow at noon. Both times ob- 
jection was made by the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. I did not know what he had in 
mind, and he did not know what I had 
in mind, but I think we now each under- 
stand what the other intended. 

At any rate, there seems to be a ques- 
tion as to just when the motion which 
the Senator from California has made to 
discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the Hawaiian statehood 
bill should be taken up. During the able 
address of the Senator from Oregon ne- 
gotiations have been in progress, and I 
think a compromise has been reached. 
The Senator had been assured by the 
acting majority leader that a motion 
would be made to adjourn on Friday, so 
that the question might be taken up in 
the morning hour on Monday. 

The Senator from California feels very 
strongly about the bill, and believes that 
every day means something in its behalf. 
He is of the opinion that it ought to be 
brought up sooner. I believe I state the 
situation correctly. The Senator has 
agreed that a morning hour will be had 
by adjournment at the conclusion of con- 
sideration of the civil functions appro- 
priations bill. Is that correct? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, so that I may 
make a brief statement, I think the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the acting majority 
leader, has correctly stated the situation. 

If I may state a little background, the 
junior Senator from California felt that 
he had a definite understanding that 
there would be a morning hour last Mon- 
day. I appreciate the fact that although 
I had that assurance from the able Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, he ran into some 
problems of his own because of the press 
of legislative business. 

With time running out, and with the 
general understanding that an adjourn- 
ment about the 19th of June will be at- 
tempted, every day counts in the matter 
of statehood for Hawaii. For that 
reason I was not willing to agree to 
postpone for another week the start of 
the debate on the question of statehood 
for Hawaii. Therefore I withheld my 
consent from the unanimous consent re- 
quest that when the Senate concludes its 
business today it take a recess, because 
the only way we can have a morning 
hour is by adjournment. It had been 
my intention to raise the question of a 
quorum. If no quorum were available 
of course the only thing the Senate 
could do would be to adjourn tonight. 

However, I wish to be cooperative with 
the leadership, as I have always tried to 
do during the time I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

With the understanding, which has 
been joined in by other Senators, that 
at the conclusion of action on the civil 
functions appropriations bill the Senate 
will take an adjournment rather than 
a recess, and with the further under- 
standing that we shall proceed diligently 
with the civil-functions bill and not con- 
tinue to lay it aside for something else, 
I will withdraw my objection so that 
the Senator from Nebraska may make 
his motion or submit his request. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
in order that we may clearly understand 
the question of procedure, do I cor- 
rectly understand that as soon as the 
civil functions -appropriations bill has 
been disposed of an adjournment will 
thereupon immediately be taken, re- 
gardless of the day or the time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to running through until the end 
of the day, if it is finished tomorrow, or 
running through until tomorrow night. 
However, it is the understanding that at 
the conclusion of consideration of the 
civil-functions bill and such other mis- 
cellaneous matters as may be taken up, 
there is to be an adjournment of the 
Senate, which will give us a morning 
hour, in order that my motion may be 
presented to the Senate. That will take 
only 2 hours out of the day in any event. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have only 
one suggestion to make to Senators in- 
volved in this dispute, and that is that I 
do not see anything to be gained by a 
2-hour discussion. What will happen is 
that the motion will be brought up and 
debated until 2 o’clock, and then it will 
automatically go on the calendar. I can- 
not see why we cannot agree by unani- 
mous consent to place it on the calendar. 
Then the Senator can move to bring it 
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up at any time if he can obtain the floor 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is what I am 
afraid of. 

Mr. TAFT. But even if the Senator 
succeeds, his motion will be debated for 2 
hours, and at 2 o’clock it will automati- 
cally go on the calendar. I am suggest- 
ing that the Senator can achieve that 
result by unanimous consent, without the 
necessity for 2 hours of debate. That is 
my only suggestion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio that that proposal has been made 
and thoroughly discussed with the junior 
Senator from California. Now I shall let 
the junior Senator from California speak 
for himself. . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and in order to clarify 
the record, I think it should be made 
perfectly plain why I do not approve of 
that procedure. 

The first great difficulty which the 
statehood for Hawaii bill has encoun- 
tered is that, frankly, it is bottled up, by 
a vote of 7 to 5, in a committee which has 
no desire to let it out. 

The second point is that I believe that, 
if the attention of the public can be fo- 
cused upon this subject, there will be suf- 
ficient support in the country, and I be- 
lieve there will be sufficient support in 
the United States Senate, if the question 
can be brought to a vote, to get the bill 
out of committee. 

I am hopeful that the proponents of 
statehood will not take more than ap- 
proximately half of the 2-hour period, 
and that the opponents will then state 
on the floor of the Senate their objec- 
tions to the proposal and to statehood for 
Hawaii. One of the great difficulties 
which the prospective forty-ninth State 
faces is that it is being whispered against. 
Charges are being made which I do not 
think can be sustained. 

Those who oppose statehood for Ha- 
waii have a perfectly legitimate right to 
their position, because everyone has a 
right to take whatever position he wishes 
on the question. But I want the argu- 
ments to be made on the floor of the Sen- 
te rather than in anonymous letters or in 
statements which I do not think can be 
sustained, and which are highly detri- 
mental to the people of Hawaii. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the Senator can have that de- 
bate at any time on any bill. If he 
wishes to take the time, I do not object. 
I am anxious to have the question set- 
tled as quickly as possible. So far as I 
am concerned, I am in favor of the bill. 
I doubt whether I would be in favor of 
taking it away from a committee of the 
Senate. 

I am interested in saving the 2 hours 
of debate. We are pressed for time. If 
we are to get away from here by the 19th 
of June, we shall have to speed up action 
beyond anything we have done up to 
date. We have for consideration the 
civil-functions bill, the displaced-per- 
sons bill, the Army bill, the long-term 
agricultural program, and many addi- 
tional appropriation bills. We must 
move very rapidly. In fact, it seems to 
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me that we ought to begin very shortly 
to meet at 11 o’clock and sit through 
regularly until 6, or even begin night 
sessions, and ask committees more or 
less to suspend operations on additional 
bills. We shall have practically every- 
thing of importance on the calendar 
within a short time, and I should like to 
save all the time possible. Any Member 
of the Senate who insists on having time 
in which to present his arguments will 
get such time; there is no way to prevent 
a Senator from having that opportunity. 

So if the Senator insists on proceeding 
as he has indicated, it is perfectly proper 
for him to do so and to have that time, 
and he can have it. But we shall have 
the same debate over again when the 
motion to take the bill from the com- 
mittee comes up, I am sure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will yield to me, 
I should like to offer a suggestion. The 
question which will be before the Senate 
will be a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from the further consideration 
of the bill. A vote on the motion to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
consideration does not necessarily indi- 
cate how any Senator will vote on the 
bill itself when it is before the Senate. 
I would have to be very strongly per- 
suaded that a committee had been neg-: 
ligent in the performance of its duty be- 
fore I would vote to take a bill from it. 
I would wish to listen to all the argu- 
ments on that subject; but certainly my 
vote on the motion to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration would 
be no indication of how I would vote on 
the bill when it was before the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
say that when we are dealing’ with the 
bill as a practical matter—and that is 
what the bill relative to Hawaiian state- 
hood is—it should be pointed out that the 
bill passed the House last year, and the 
Senate committee has had it since that 
time. There have been five congres- 
sional investigations of this matter. 
Hawaii has been a Territory for 40 years 
and has been under the American flag 
for 50 years. If Hawaii is to succeed in 
having the Congress pass at this session 
or during the Eightieth Congress the bill 
looking toward statehood for Hawaii, in 
my judgment, the only way that Hawaii 
can have any possibility of obtaining 
statehood is by having the bill with- 
drawn from further consideration by the 
committee, because the bill is bottled up 
in the committee by a vote of 7 to 5, and 
in the committee there is a very clear 
intention not to release the bill. 

I realize that some Senators are very 
loath to vote to discharge a committee 
from the further consideration of a bill. 
I am sure that in my 7 years in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature and in my 3 years in 
this body I have been very reluctant to 
vote to withdraw a bill from a commit- 
tee. But I say that the only way by 
which Hawaii will have a _ practical 
chance to be admitted as the forty-ninth 
State—which is what the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
the Interior have recommended, and 
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what the five congressional committees 
which have studied the question have 
rendered favorable reports on—is by 
having the Senate cast a favorable vote 
on my motion. 

Once the bill is before the Senate and 
on the floor, the Senate—which is the 
body which will have to pass on this 
question—will be given an opportunity 
to consider it. When it is on the floor 
of the Senate, of course, each Senator 
should look into all the arguments pro 
and con, and finally should make up his 
mind whether he wishes to vote in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii. 

But if a Senator votes against the 
motion to have the committee dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill and to have the bill brought 
up on the floor of the Senate, such a vote 
will be against statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I would 
wish to hear from the committee before 
naire up my mind as to how I would 
vote, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia this question: If in the negotia- 
tions tomorrow the committee would 
agree to have the bill placed on the cal- 
endar, would that satisfy the Senator 
from California, in respect to his motion 
and his intention to have a morning 
hour? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I would be 
very happy to have that done. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee certainly would not agree to do 
that. The committee might agree to 
have the motion put on the calendar— 
but not the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not mean that 
the committee might agree to have the 
bill placed on the calendar. I meant the 
committee might agree to have the mo- 
tion placed on the calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, that would 
not be satisfactory, for the reason I have 
already stated. There is no question 
that under the very loose rules of the 
Senate, those of us on this floor—and 
there are many of us—who favor state- 
hood for Hawaii could take time during 
the discussion of any bill which was being 
considered by the Senate to discuss for 
a very long period of time the question 
of Hawaiian statehood. But we do not 
wish to do that. I merely wish to have 
the proponents have a reasonable length 
of time to present their views and then 
have the opponents have a reasonable 
length of time to present their views. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inad- 
vertently I used the word “bill” instead 
of the word “motion”; but I wanted the 
Senator from California to state for the 
Recorp the reasons why he would not 
wish to have the motion placed on the 
calendar, even if the committee would 
agree to have that done. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am a little puz- 
zled by the tactics of the Senator from 
California. As I understand, he hopes 
to obtain 2 hours for the discussion of 
this matter, 1 hour to be used by the pro- 
ponents and the other hour to be used 
by the opposition, during which time the 
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bill or the objections to it would be dis- 
cussed. But what assurance does the 
Senator have that the opposition would 
discuss the bill, rather than the best way 
of making New England clam chowder, 
or some other subject? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, we have 
no assurance as to that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How is the Senator 
going to get the reluctant dragons to 
discuss it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But assuming that 
they have valid reasons or objections 
against statehood for Hawaii, and assum- 
ing that we are trying in every reason- 
able way possible to bring this issue to 
a head—which is our intention—we have 
this course in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I may 
say that I have seen the time in the 
Senate when Senators discussed the 
question of approving the Journal, 
rather than the motion or other matter 
before the Senate. Anything may hap- 
pen here. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to make sure that I 
understand the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
quest. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I should like to 
ask a question. Suppose the suggestion 
that the Senate adjourn were adopted, 
and suppose the Senate debated the civil 
functions appropriations bill through to 
the end of Thursday afternoon, let us 
say. Would that mean that the Senate 
would then take an adjournment until 
Monday, with no session on Friday? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. The Senator 
has made quite plain that there is no 
objection to continuing the session on 
Thursday until a reasonable hour, but 
that at the conclusion of the session on 
Thursday a motion to adjourn would be 
made, so that there would be a morning 
hour on Friday, instead of on Monday. 

Is not that the course which is agree- 
able to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Absolutely. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I think we are getting 
our days mixed up. I believe this is 
Tuesday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is my understand- 
ing, speaking only relative to the civil 
functions appropriations bill—because I 
wish to be sure that it is the order of 
business on Wednesday, and also the 
order of business on Thursday—in case 
action on the bill is not finished on 
Wednesday—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, for the 
ReEcorp let me say that regardless of what 
days have been mentioned, I think I can 
assure the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, once again, that it is the intention 
to conclude action on the civil functions 
appropriations bill before anything else 
displaces it, whether it be on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator. 


There is no such re- 
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Mr. WHERRY. So that the Recorp 
may be further clarified let me state that 
it now is the intention of the acting ma- 
jority leader at the conclusion of the 
Senate session on the day when action on 
the civil functions appropriations bill is 
completed, whether that be Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, to move 
an adjournment, so that there will be a 
morning hour the day following, when 
the Senator from California can take up 
in the morning hour his motion to dis- 
charge the committee from the further 
anne of the Hawaiian statehood 

ill, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. First, I should like to 
ask whether that is the clear understand- 
ing of all*Senators involved. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Now will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor add one more sentence? Is it the in- 
tention of the acting majority leader to 
have the Senate take up the displaced- 
persons bill after the civil functions ap- 
propriations bill is disposed of, if there 
is an opportunity to do that later in the 
afternoon of the day when the civil 
functions appropriations bill is disposed 
of, and then to follow the displaced-per- 
sons bill with the selective-service bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. The intention, as I 
have announced it several times on the 
floor of the Senate, is to have the Senate 
conclude action on the civil functions 
appropriations bill first. After that is 
done, it is the intention to have the dis- 
placed-persons bill made the unfinished 
business. After action on that bill is 
concluded, it is the intention to have 
the national security bill come up. I 
may add that after the displaced-persons 
bill and after the national security bill 
are disposed of, I think it would be in 
order to have the Senate take up a con- 
ference report, or it might be that the 
Senate would even desire to take up an 
appropriation bill. That decision will be 
up to the Senate itself. 

But the unfinished business will be the 
proposed legislation which has been 
spoken of, and it will be taken up in the 
order stated. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I simply wish to ob- 
serve that the agricultural appropriation 
bill has been reported by the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. And it is awaiting an 
opportunity for consideration by the 
Senate. I believe that at the first op- 
portunity we should move for its con- 
sideration, so that it can be acted on 
and go to conference, and be in confer- 
ence while other matters are being dis- 
cussed in the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
think the point is well taken, and I 
think it would be good procedure to do 
as the Senator has suggested, because 
no time would be lost if we were to pro- 
ceed in that way. But I think the Sen- 
ate should clearly understand what the 
unfinished business is to be.: 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that what the 
Senator from Illinois has just said with 
regard to the agricultural appropriation 
bill might also be said with regard to 
the long-range agricultural program bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it appears that the 
Members of the Senate are reconciled in 
their views on that bill, so that in a very 
short time the bill might be passed, and 
then might go to the House of Nepre- 
sentatives, which is waiting for it, I would 
hope that would be done. However, if 
it appears that several days will be re- 
quired for the consideration of that bill 
in the Senate, I would not ask that it 
have preference over the armed services 
bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
restate, as has been announced previ- 
ously, that the proposed legislation im- 
mediately before the Senate and in pros- 
pect will be the legislation previously 
mentioned: First, the civil-functions bill; 
second, the displaced-persons bill; and 
third, the national security bill. 

Mr. President, I made another an- 
nouncement this afternoon. It will be 
found in the Recorp, but it might be of 
imterest to Senators who did not hear the 
announcement for me to say that it is 
intended, if it meets with the approval of 
the Senate, when the session is concluded 
on Friday, May 28, to recess or adjourn, 
whichever motion is made, until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, the reason being that 
Memorial Day comes on Sunday. It will 
be followed by a legal holiday on Monday, 
May 31, which we desire to observe. 
The Senate will therefore recess or ad- 
journ from Friday May 28, until Tuesday 
noon, June 1. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it ap- 
pearing that the Senate has concluded 
its work for today, I move that a recess 
be taken until tomorrow, Wednesday, at 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 19, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


What is 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 18 (legislative day of May 
10), 1948: 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
DISTRICT: OF COLUMBIA 
Roy M. North, Washington, D. C., in place 
of V. C. Burke, transferred. 


INDIANA 


Omer D. Hendricks, Hartford City, Ind., 
in place of Jack Dolan, resigned. 


IOWA 


George W. Kunzman, Douds, Iowa, in place 
of M. R. Doud, resigned. 

William R. Wilson, Hampton, Iowa, in 
place of R. A. Fox, resigned. 

Mary C. Burns, Neola, Iowa, in place of 
Grace Ryan, resigned. 

William J. Newcomb, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
in place of W. J. Cash, removed. 
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LOUISIANA 
Bernard Buras, Buras, La., in place of J. C. 
Ballay, retired. 
MARYLAND 
William Paul Graham, Mardela Springs, 
Md., in place of C, E. Hopkins, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Daniel G. Dowd, North Amherst, Mass., in 
place of Daniel Ottinger, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Carl W. Pulkkila, Ewen, Mich., in place of 
J. A. Campbell, resigned. 
NEVADA 
Renee C. Gibson, Beatty, Nev., in place 
of C. E. Merkel, resigned. 
Edward L. Gregory, Goldfield, Nev., in 
place of N. W. Wills, removed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
James H. O'Connell, Fremont, N. H., in 
place of M. A. Willey, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
John F. Leahy, Sea Girt, N. J., in place of 
J. S. Devlin, deceased. 
Julius B. Scott, Somerdale, N. J., in place 
of P. F. Whelan, Jr., transferred. 
Carl L. Roof, Stillwater, N. J., in place of 
C. M. Garris, retired. 
NEW MEXICO 
Calixto Garcia, Central, N. Mex., in place 
of J. A. Walsh, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Sister M. Leontine, Stella Niagara, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1947. 
PUERTO RICO 
Georgina M. Lamas, Roosevelt, P. R. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1946. 
TEXAS 
Albert N. Pike, Iredell, Tex., in place of 
Cc. R. Conley, resigned. 
Timmie A. George, Louise, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Bruns, deceased. 
VERMONT 
Katherine L. Moore, Cavendish, Vt., in 
place of A. C. Gibson, deceased. 
VIRGINIA 


Harry W. Easterly, Lebanon, Va., in place 
of H. H. Dickenson, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 18 (legislative day of 
May 10), 1948: 

War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

Jess Larson, to be War Assets Administra- 
tor. 

Rear Adm. Paul L. Mather, United States 
Navy, retired, to be Associate War Assets Ad- 
ministrator. 


GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomer, United 
States Army, to be Governor of the Panama 
Canal. 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Brig. Gen. John Steward Bragdon, Army of 
the United States, to be assistant to the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, for a pe- 
riod of 4 years, effective on date of appoint- 
ment, and for appointment to the grade of 
brigadier general in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 

Maj. Gen. Louis Aleck Craig to be the In- 
spector General, United States Army, for a 
period of 4 years, effective on date of ap- 
pointment. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Ernest A. Brav, MC 0240706. 


To be major 
Karl A. Youngstrom, MC, 0929222. 


To be captains 


Rollin C. Avenell, DC, 0356395. 

Henry C. Dorris, MC, 0327305. 

Walter J. Grant, MC, 0481647. 
Franklin G. Hoffman, MC, 01745758. 
James B. Joyce, DC, 0535440. 

William W. Senn, DC, 0368386. 

James L. Schricker, Jr., MC, 0472806. 
Fletcher W. Streck, MC, 0364915. 

Leo S. Szakalun, MC, 0460908. 
Richard S. Waldman, DC, 01701240. 


To be first lieutenants 


Cecil A. Baer, Jr., DC, 01774988. 
Clifford A. Baldwin, Jr., MC, 0935915. 
Peter R. Brady, MC, 0935842. 
Kenneth M. Carroll, MC, 01724950. 
Robert L. Christensen, MC, 01767253. 
Robert E. Crompton, MC, 0935610. 
Paul A. Ervin, Jr., MC, 01734812. 
Samuel C. Gallup, MC, 0471395. 
Martin B. Giffen, MC, 01725673. 
James L. Hansen, MC, 01785782. 
Frederick G. Harris, MC, 01736623. 
Payne S. Harris, MC, 01757173. 
James N. Harten, MC, 0935455. 
Thomas B. Hauschild, MC, 01787164. 
Frank Hladky, Jr., MC, 01776125. 
Robert L. Johnson, MC, 01765673. 
Robert L. Koenig, MC, 01776396. 
James E. Lancaster, DC, 01774949. 
Arthur E. Levy, MC, 01717757. 
Robert C. MacDuffee, MC, 01718300. 
Stephen G. May, MC, 01706067. 
William H. Meroney III, MC, 01734844. 
Harry J. Misch, MC, 01746105. 
Francis D. O’Brien, MC, 0481635. 
Ralph H. Potter, Jr., MC, 01756664. 
Robert K. Quinnell, MC, 01727160. 
Donald H. Robinson, MC, 01725784. 
Ernest A. Sarao, MC, 0476341. 
Palmer H. Warren, MC, 01736530. 
Ralph D. Wright, MC, 01775834. 
Thomas C. Wright, MC, 01735045. 
Paul C. Yessler, MC, 01726505. 


To be second lieutenants 


Karl H. Borcheller Clinton A. Drury, Jr. 
Albert N. Abelson Eugene M. Dutchak 
Eugene K. Andreasen Charles W. Edwards 
John F, Archer Earl E. Emerson, Jr. 
Edward J. Arlinghaus Irving Feldman 
Thomas Y. Awalt Robert J. Fiscella 
Guy A. Baber, Jr. Thomas C. Fischer 
Andrew W. Baird Harley B. Fisk, Jr. 
George M. Barrack, Jr. James R. Flannery 
Sam L. Barth Joe A. Font 
Rutland D. Beard, Jr. Edward F. Foster 
Donald J. Beckwith Reinhart C. Gauerke 
Richard A. Benefield Owen J. Giblin 
Robert B. Bernstorf Warren A. Gilbert, Jr. 
George W. Bickerstaff John P. Gilman 
George H. Bickley George W. Gordon 
Colon R. Britt, Jr. Douglas M. Graham 
William E. Brockmeier Edward Greer 
Joseph W. Brouillette,Sidney C. Guthrie 
Jr. M. B. Guyton 
Bobby C. Bush Spencer V. Halgren 
Thomas E. Cantrell Elton F. Hammond, Jr. 
Marco J. Caraccia Albert H. Hanger 
Robert E. Carlson Clifton S. Harris, Jr. 
Murray L. Carroll 
Esper K. Chandler 
William W. Chandler 
John W. Chism 
Byron R. Clark 
William P. Clay 
Ray W. Coffey 
Samuel N. Cohen 
Charles C. Collins 
William I. Compton 
James Corey 
George L. Cross 
Harrison P..Crowell Roy D. Kaylor 
Victor R. Cullens Oliver T. Kelly 
William J. Cummings Clayton A. Kemp 
Charles T. deLorimier Ernest L. Kerley 
Albert P. Dempsey, Jr. John H. Klein, Jr. 


Thomas J. Heller 
Benjamin C. Hilliard 
Charles B. Hinson 
William R. Huff 
Harold Hutcherson 
Clarence H. Jackson 
James A. Jeffers 
William F. Jester 
Charles M. Johnson 
Ivor R, Jones 
Edward S. Karon 
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Joseph Knight 
Irvin S. Kramer 
Donald K. Kuehl 
George S. Kukuchek 
John E. Lambert 
Robert D. Lambourne 
Delbert E. Lane 
Arthur L. Laughry 
Francis Lebaron 
Henry H. Lentz 
Francis E, Lougee 
Jose H. Lowry 
Benjamin E. Lumpkin, 
Jr. 
John R. Manning 
James S. Martin 
William R. Massey 
Wesley J. Matson 
William D. McLean 
Homer C. McNamara, 
Jr. 
Donald C. Mead, Jr. 
James O. Melton 
Robert W. Merchant 
Carl J. Merck 
Francis Meredith, Jr. 
Malachi M. Mills 
Guy E. Mitchell, Jr. 
Robert D. Monical 
Victor O. Morris 
John E. Mulhern 
Harry F. Mumma 
Robert A. Munford 
Paul E. Myers 
Norman J. Newman 
John M. Nolan 
Edward H. O’Donnell 
Carlo J. Ortenzi 
Robert L. Patterson 
Trevor J. Perry 
Galen W. Pike 
Harvey D. Piper 
Martin L. Pitts, Jr. 
David D. Powell 
Leonard L. Preston 
Robert M. Quinlan 
William R. Ramsey 
John M. Reardon 


May 18 


James B. Reed 
Rolfe Robertson 
William B. Roth 
James J. Rubash 
Louis G. Sandkaut 
Tommy F. Satterfield 
Henry A. Schenk 
Robert C. Schindling 
Robert G. Schmitt 
Paul E. Schwab 
Robert D. Sheppard, 
Jr. 
Thomas P. Shiely 
Cyril Sidun 
Orvis H. Skolos 
Forest J. Smith, Jr. 
Melvin Smith 
John E. Steinke 
Lorenzo E. Stephenson 
John W. Stevenson 
Julian R. Story 
Robert P. Story 
Donald L. Synolds 
Hunter G. Taft 
Jerrol E. Taylor 
Mack Taylor, Jr. 
William M. Taylor 
Richard H. Timmins 
George R. Truex, Jr. 
Blaine E. Twitchell 
Jack C. Utley 
Clifton F. Vincent 
Louis H. Wagner 
John E. Walden Il 
Andrew J. Waldrop 
Joseph L. Walker, Jr. 
Paul A. Watkins 
Robert W. Webb 
James S. Weeks 
John M. Welch 
Hal D. White 
Charles Wiersch 
Robert T. Wilkerson 
Theodore C. Williams, 
Jr. 
Charles L. Worley, Jr. 
Charles 8S. Wylie 
Waiter E. Yerkes 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be second lieutenants in the Regular Air 
Force of the United States 


Avan T. Adams 
Robert L. Adams 
Carl W. Ballard 
Melvin R. Bandle 
Lester Banks 
Herbert B. Barentine 
Arnold G. Barker, Jr. 
Harold L. Bellairs 
Donal D. Bloodgood 
John H, Bost 
Manuel Bracete, Jr. 
Ray B. Bressler, Jr. 
Paul L. Briand, Jr. 
Pat D. Brinson 


Robert L. Lieberman 
John H. Lomax 
Howard B. Long, Jr. 
Frank C. Longwell 
Owen L. Lovan 
Brice E. Lytle 
Edward A. Malone, Jr. 
Robert E. McGee 
John A. Middleton III 
Clay H. Miller, Jr. 
Robert B. Monier 
Earl M. Monroe 
William W. Mullally 
James W. Newberry 


Charles Buhman, Jr. Alan H. Noyes 
Richard W. BurkholderWilliam H. O’Bryan, 
Warren F. Chrisman Jr. 

George H. Christena Robert H. Papy, Jr. 


Walter R. Harrison, Jr. 


William N. Cornett 
George A. Crane, Jr. 
Benjamin B. Davis 
Victor M. Davis, Jr. 
William E. Donlon, Jr. 
Lawrence A. Doyle 
Rudolph W. Ebacher 
Shirley J. Eby 
William H. Field 
Harrell D. Foitik 
Richard Foster 

Carl R. Frear, Jr. 
Joseph E. Hammond 
Raymon W. Harlow 
Robert L. Harrison 
Gerald L. Hendryx, Jr. 
William A. Hofacker 
Clarence T. Jane 
Robert P. Keller 
Ulysses S. Knotts, Jr. 


Michael N. Parker 
Virgil F. Perkins, Jr. 
Lennox I. Petree 
Laverne W. Poland 
Donald A. Preble 
Charles A. Rodenber- 
ger 
Wesley K. Sasaki 
Robert A. Schlapper 
Bennett E. Smith 
James A. Snell 
Marlowe B. Sorge 
Maynard D. Stewart 
Francis R. Stokes 
Stanley L. Sturgill 
Phillip R. Tatnall 
Jacques K. Tetrick 
John C. Thompson 
William J. Thorpe 
Richard R. Tibbetts 





1948 


William A. Toombs, 
dr. 


Joe E. Webb 
Frank R. Williams 
James 8S, Tucker Harry L. Wytock 
Paul J. Vican Joe E. Zollinger 


PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(NoTe.—Those officers whose names are pre- 
ceded by the symbol (x) are subject to ex- 
amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found qualified for pro- 
motion.) 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from 
May 1, 1948 
John Edward Lineberger, AO50377. 
Rudolph Junior Schweizer, AQ56527. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from 
May 2, 1948 
William Claude Weldon, Jr., AO56528. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from 
May 3, 1948 
M. L. Buchanan, AO56530. 
x Clayton Darrell Mode, AO38456. 
Bryan Roscoe Jolley, AO56529. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from 
May 4, 1948 
Walter Brooks Badger, AO56533. 
Frank Mann, Jr., AO50378. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
7, 1948 
Floyd Harrison Trogdon, AO50381. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
8, 1948 
John William Trezise, AO50382, 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
9, 1948 
Clarence James Douglas, Jr., AO56534, 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
10, 1948 
Jewel Neal Craft, AO56536. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
11, 1948 
Walter Scott Crum, AOQ50383. 
John Malcolm Netterblad, AOQ50384., 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
12, 1948 
Joseph Michael Kristoff, AO56538, 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
13, 1948 
James Fred Gruben, AOQ50387. 
John Joseph Burgmeier, AO50388. 
Harold Wendell Petree, AOQ56539. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
14, 1948 
John Boyd Flaig, AO50390. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
16, 1948 
Donald Eugene Dano, AO50391. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
17, 1948 
Ellis Leroy Fisher, AO38461. 
Robert Allen Novotny, AO56541. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
18, 1948 
LeRoy Perry Hansen, AO41333. 
Russell Lamar Lewis, AO56542., 
William Everett Davis, Jr., AO41332. 
William Daniel Johnston, Jr., AO50393. 
Frederick Warburton Joy, Jr., AO50394. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
19, 1948 
Philip James Crossman, AO56544. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
20, 1948 


Andrew Raymond Reeves, Jr., AO38462. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
21, 1948 
Robert Charles Tomlinson, AO38464. 
Nils Nelson, AO56545. 


To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
23, 1948 
Robert Dale Miller, AO38465. 
Spencer Crosby Savage, AO56546, 


x Francis Harold Potter, AO38466. 
xX Cullen Bryant Morgan, AO38467. 
x Alma Lord Potter, AQ50399. 
XdJerry William Tom, AO38468. 
Benjamin Wilder Coolidge, AO56547. 
Hoyt Cecil Bethell, AO56548. 
XJames Russell Lowell, AO38469. 
To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
23, 1948 
Smith Lorenzo Von Fossen, AO56552. 
Marlin Clyde Howard, AO56549. 
Martin Luther Stutts, AO38470. 
Kenneth Omar Wofford, AOQ56550. 
Charles Herbert Proctor, AO56553. 
Robert Marion Denny, AO56555. 
William Orville Lighty, AO56556. 
Robert Wendell Dodson, AO56551. 
To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
24, 1948 


Vernon Alfred Lindvig, AO56557. 


To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
25, 1948 


Keith Gordon Robison, AO56558. 


To be first lieutenant, with rank from May 
26, 1948 


Donald Raymond Butterfield, AO56559. 


To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
30, 1948 


Lyle Albin Wykert, AO50404. 
Douglas James Nelson, AOQ50405. 


To be first lieutenants, with rank from May 
31, 1948 


Hewitt Eldridge Lovelace, Jr., AO50406. 
James Stuart Schofield, AO56561. 


IN THE Navy 


To be a rear admiral, for temporary and 
permanent appointment in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps 
Capt. William M. Angas 


To be a rear admiral, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Civil Engineer Corps 


Capt. Andrew G. Bisset 


To be lieutenant commanders, for permanent 
appointment in the Supply Corps 
Wendell C. Thompson 
Harold D. Werner 


To be lieutenants, for permanent appoint- 
ment in the Supply Corps 
Ian M. Laird 
Lewis L. Poynter 


To be lieutenant (junior grade), for perma- 
nent appointment in the Supply Corps 


William C. Williams 


To be ensigns, for permanent appointment in 
the Supply Corps 
Daniel J. Clements, Jr. 
David (N) Dooling 


To be ensign, for permanent appointment in 
the Civil Engineer Corps 


Fritz H. Hediger 
To be ensigns with rank from June 4, 1948 


Paul F. Abel George M. Bates 
William Abromitis, Richard W. Bates 

Jr. Joseph R. Bavle 
Richard C. Adams David A. Beadling 
Augustine A. Richard L. Beatty 

Albanese Jerry T. Becker 
Thomas E, Alexander Donald R. Behrens 
Benjamin G. Allen Harry E. Belflower, Jr. 
Hoyt E. Allen Gegory McC. Bell, Jr. 
Robert C. Allen Herbert P. Benton III 
Walter L. Alt Levon Berberian, Jr, 
Gordon A. Anderson Floyd E. Bergeaux 
Roy C. Anderson Robert E. Berggren 
William S. Mac L. Benjamin W. Bevis 

Arnold Oral J. Bilderback 
Edward M. Axtell, Jr. Patrick P. Billingsley 
William R. Ayers Walter T. Blakney 
Robert P. Barber Floyd H. Blizard 
William H. Barnes IlIRichard V. Bodmer 
Russell Bartmes, Jr. Louis J. Boland 
William H. Barton, Jr.Philip H. Bolger 


William R. Bartow 
Jack Baruch 


Eugene S. Bowers 
Franklin L. Bowersox 
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Claiborne S. Bradley 
Charles R. Braley, Jr. 
Ralph W. Brown, Jr. 
James S. Brunson 
Paul G. Bryant 
Douglas G. Buchanan 
Beaumont M. Buck 
Robert G. Buechler 
Norwood W. 
Bullington, Jr. 
Ronald 8. Burton 
James E. Callahan, Jr. 
James H. H. 
Carrington 
Charles C. Carter, Jr. 
Ernest C. Castle 
Nicholas A. 
Castruccio 
John D. Caylor 
William D. 
Chandler 3d 
Edwin Mac M. 
Chapline 
Roger A. Chapman 
Thomas P. Cheesman 
Robert 8. Chew, Jr. 
Matthew A. Chiara 
Michael L. Childress 
William T. Chipman, 
Jr. 
Robert G. Claitor 
Wyndham S. Clark, Jr. 
Richard J. Clas 
John D. Clithero 
Richard A. Cochran 
James N. Comerford 
Jack H. Conable 
Robert C. Conolly IT 
Albert E. Conord 
Charles P. Coulter 
Jack Cowden 
Howard 8. Crosby 
James 8. Crosby, Jr. 
John R. Crumpton, 
Jr. ‘ 
Thomas W. Cuddy 
Daniel W. Cullivan 
Bradley L. Daley 
Bennie V. Damberg 
James E. Davenport, 
Jr. 
John M. Davis 
John DeGoede 
Daniel T. Deibler 
Leonard V. Delling 
Dean D. DeWitt 
George W. Dittmann 
William D. Dittmar 
Claude E. Dorris 
Laurens Dorsey 
Benjamin S. Dowd, 
Jr. 
Norman L. Duncan 
Robert D. Duncan 
Richard T. Duncan, Jr 
James W. Dupree, Jr. 
William F. Easterlin, 
Jr. 
Rex C. Eaton, Jr. 
Dewey A. Ellis, Jr. 
Gordon R. Engel 
Leland F. Estes 
John Evasovich 
John L. Everngam, Jr. 
Emil M. Eyler 
William R, Fisher, Jr. 
Edward B. Fleming 
John A. Fletcher II 
Francis C. Fogarty 
Donald D. Foulds 
Andrew L. Frahler 
Ian N. Fraser 
Edward Frothing- 
ham, Jr. 
Wallace S. Gabriel 
Stanton B. Garner 
Herbert K. Gates, Jr. 
Sidney W. Gaylord, Jr. 
George E. Goodwin 
Hugh H. Goodwin, 
Jr. 
Ralph T. Goodwin, Jr. 
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Raymond I. Gornik 
Jack L. Gracey 
Morris R. Grady 
Warren C. Graham, 
Jr. 
Frederick H. Gralow 
Ernest J. Gray 
Harold Gurman 
Donald B. Hall 
Norman L. Halladay 
Albert B. Hallman 
David R. Hamlin 
Robert W. Hanby, Jr. 
Kevin Hanlon 
Harley S. Harris, Jr. 
Wade H. Harris 
David L. Hartshorn 
Charles E. Hathaway 
Douglas B. Hatmaker 
Stanley R. Hawe 
Edward B. Hebden II 
Leonard M. Hendrix 
Albert G. Henry, Jr. 
John D. Herlihy, Jr. 
Lawrence C. Hernan- 
dez, Jr. 
Charles W. Hines 
William R. Hintz 
Richard B. Hodson 
Hugh S. Holder 
Tennyson J. Hull I 
Harvey R. Humphrey 
Robert D. Hunting- 
ton, Jr. 
David A. Hurt, Jr. 
Karl H. Huss, Jr. 
William G. Ikard IT 
James M. Ivey, Jr. 
Frederick D. Jackson, 
Jr. 
John W. James 
Alan L. Jansen 
Leonard A. Jay, Jr. 
John L. Jensen, Jr. 
Francis C. Johnson 
Henry B. Johnson 
William E. Johnston 
Harry L. Jones 
William A. Kanaka- 
nui, Jr. 
Jack C, Kays 
William H. Keen 
Kenneth Kelty 
Robert E. Kenyon 
Harry N. Key, Jr. 
Thomas F. Kilduff, Jr. 
Robert E. King 
Burton H. Kleinman 
Herbert S. Kline 
John W. Klinefelter 
Edward L. Korb 
Seymour L. Kunin 
Frederick R. Lafferty, 
Jr. 
Arthur Landis, Jr. 
Charles M. Lane 
Charles H. Langton 
William J. Lauben- 
dorfer 
Jason P. Law 
Paul D. Lawler 
Hugh O. Lea 
Robert L. Lee, Jr. 
William W. Lee, Jr. 
Edgar S. Levy, Jr. 
William W. Lewis, Jr. 
Aubrey L. Loeffler 
Hubert B. Loheed 
John R. Lowdenslager 
Robert B. Lyle 
Arthur L. Markel 
Marvin D. Marsh 
George W. Marshall 
Paul V. Martenson 
Thomas E. Matia 
Frank E. Matthews 
Elmer A. McCallum, 
Jr. 
William L. McClure 
John K. McConeghy, 
Jr. 
John W. McCord 
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Milton C. McFarland 
Robert S. McGihon 
Andrew McIntyre 
Donald A. McIver 
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Robert A. Schultz 

Robert E. 
Schwoeffermann 

Richard U. Scott 


Russell R. McKechnieRobert H. Searle 
Marvin “M” McKinley,Ruell A. Searson 


Jr. 


Edward F. McLaugh- 


lin, Jr. 


Henry T. Settle, Jr. 
Charles A. Sheehan 
Peter N. Sherrill 


John R. McMahon, Jr.Jack N. Sherwood 


Robert H. Meenan 
Robert E. Melhorn 
James I. Mellencamp 
Murray Menkes 
Charles Mertz 3d 
Edward W. Meyers 
Howard B. Moore 
James R..Moore, Jr. 
Roderick B. Moore 
Sumner K. Moore 
William V. Moore 
Donald R. Morris 
Eugene C. Moss 
Peter R. Moureau 
Leonard W. Mulbry 
“James E. Myrick 
Robert R. Neely, Jr. 
Frederick L. Nelson 
Richard E. Nicholson 
Eugene J. Noblet 
Dan R. Nolen 


Albert F. Shimmel 
Richard E. Shimshak 
Jack R. Silvey 
William N. Small 
Harold F. Smith, Jr. 
Robert C. Smith, Jr. 
Nicholas W. Smusyn 
Thomas C. Spalding 
Wilburn A. Speer, Jr. 
Richard H. Sprince 
Richard J. Springe 
Edward F. Stacy 
Thomas E. Stanley 
Don R. Stephens 
Charles G. Strahley 
Hart R. Stringfellow, 
Jr. 
Richard Struyk 
Robert T. Styer 
George H. Sullivan, Jr. 
Edward P. Supancic 


Robert P. NottinghamFrancis J. Suttill, Jr. 
Thomas H. Nugent, Jr.Joseph P. Tagliente 


John L. Oberrieder 
Mark J. O’Friel 
Robert W. O'Reilly 
Frank W. Orr, Jr. 
Edward J. Ortlieb 
Gerald L. Palmer, Jr. 
Benjamin H. Pester 
John D. Peterson 


James E. Peterson, Jr. 


William C. Pierson 
Ray C. Pittman 


Alonzo M. Poteet, Jr. 


Delton B. Pruner 
Robert O. Pyle, Jr. 
Paul L. Quinn 
Charles E. Ransom, Jr. 
Hugh B. Rardin 
Walter L. Rees 
Harvey E. Rennacker 
Earl F. Resch 

Edwin C. Rice 

Ward P. Riggins, Jr. 
Guy W. Riggs 

Knight M. Robbins 
Harold L. Robiner 
Rufo W. Robinson 
Edward B. Rogers, Jr. 
Joseph P. Rogers, Jr. 
William A. Rogers, Jr. 
Donald S. Ross 
Ernest H. Ross, Jr. 
Terry A. Ross 
Andrew T. Roulston 


Robert McE. Tatum 
Boone C. Taylor 
Karl R. Thiele 
Albert J. Thompson 
David R. Thornhill 
Frank S. Tiernan 
Herbert N. Townsend 
Kenneth M. Treadwell 
Howard A. True 
John C. Tsiknas 
Robert W. Van Kirk, 
Jr. 
Carlos C. Villarreal 
John E. Vinsel 
Quentin W. Wagenfield 
Robert E. Wainright 
Daniel P. Walchko 
James F. Ward II 
William Wegner 
Elbert N. Wells 
James K. Welsh, Jr. 
Richard O. Wheeler 
John F. White, Jr. 
Joseph P. White 
Warren P. White 
Charles A. Whitmore, 
Jr. 
Gilbert Wilkes III 
Stanwix M. Williams 
Joseph A. Wilson 
Thomas B. Wilson, Jr. 
Thomas Woods II 
David L. Wright 


Richard B. Rubenstein George S. Wright 


John A. Russell 
William F. Sallada 
William G. Sawyer 
Albert R. Schofield, Jr. 


Robert E. Wurlitzer 
Ellis M. Zacharias, Jr. 
Jack P. Zimmerman 


To be ensigns in the Supply Corps from 
June 4, 1948 


Edmund S. ArmstrongDudley Holstein 


William H. Borchert 
William G. Brendle 
John W. Bruner 
Don:.ld H. Corson, Jr. 
James A. Cox 
William F. Doddy 


Kenneth W. Dunwody, 


Jr. 
William H. Evans, Jr. 
John P. Gaffigan 


Robert L. Ghormley, 


Jr. 
Lewis E. Gleason 
Richard I. Henderson 


Howard N. Kay 
William N. Langone 
Charles L. Lewis 
Harold B. Lipschutz 
Edward A. McManus 
Kennedy Niland 
James H. Smeds 
David M. Smith 
Edgar N. Smith 
Morris M. Smith 
Charles L. Suit III 
Robert C. Vance 
Kenneth B. Webster 
Marvin A. Weir 


To be ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps 
from June 4, 1948 
Robert G. Carroll Robert 8S. Lee, Jr. 
James C. Day, Jr. George A. Leighton, 
Sydney W. Dunn, Jr. Jr. 
Richard M. Fluss Henry Remsen 
George L. Hoffman Colonel J. Shook, Jr. 
Charles B. Hogan 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
APPOINTMENTS 
William T. Clement to temporary grade of 
major general. 
Louis E. Woods to permanent grade of 
major general. 
William L. McKittrick to permanent grade 
of brigadier general. 
Manuel F. Castro to second lieutenant. 
Harry B. Liversedge to temporary grade of 
brigadier general. 


To be permanent commissioned warrant 
officers to rank with but after second lieu- 
tenants 

Philip J. Costello 

Harry E. Detwiler 

Hubert H. Dunlap 

Roy L. Green 

Roy E. Hagerdon 

Edgar C. Hughes 

John G. Johnson 

IN THE Navy 
To be ensigns from June 1948 


Robert W. Corey James P. Kilgariff 
Robert J. Cutler Justus A. Mueller 
Raymond R. Demrick Franklin C. Paschal, 
James H. Foxgrover Jr. 
Robert J. Harlow Clyde A. Reaves, Jr. 
Romeo D. Hinkston Harlan C. Snyder 
Leslie C. Hofto Thomas C. Trafzer 
Frederick W. Holler, 

Jr. 
To be ensign in the Supply Corps of the 

Navy from the 4th day of June 1948 

Philip A. Amidon 

To be ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy from June 4, 1948 

Ray W. Foreaker, Jr. 

Charles W. Gulick, Jr. 

Nicholas F. Troug 


To be ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps, in 
lieu of ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps 
as previously nominated, to correct spell- 
ing of name 
Francis W. Day 


To be ensigns in the Nurse Corps of the Navy 
Betty J. Alexander Charlotte R. Pierce 
Virginia M. Cardillo Gloria V. Rapp 
Josephine A. Franks Dorothy M. Riotte 
Lois W. Gass Anita J. Smith 

Mary E. Hagan Mary F. Sullivan 
Lois C. McCuller Bernice Szostak 


To be commander in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy 
Greydon G. Boyd 
To be lieutenant commander in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy 
Donald G. MacKinnon 
To be lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy 
Arvin T. Henderson 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy 


Kenneth S. Axelsen Ernest F. Wallner, Jr. 
John J. Carroll James H. Watts, Jr. 
Donald E. Lloyd John H. Young 
Wallace S. Sekul 


To be commanders in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy 
James R. Justice 
Niels H. Martin 


To be lieutenant commander in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy 


Norman D. Hines 


John W. Mace 
Clarence B. McKinstry 
Edwin C. Reppenhagen 
Percy W. Robbins 
Charles Seiler 
Reuben 8S. Stoner 
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To be lieutenants in the Dental Corps of the 
Navy 


Wallace S. Andrews George E. Dudley 


Hewitt J. Beauvais, Jr. Martin R. Hamilton 
Joseph J. Bonello 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy 


Anthony P. Giammus- James A. Mitchell 


sO Daniel M. Roach 
Walter J. Krumbeck 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
To be senior surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel), effective 
date of acceptance 
Henry R. O’Brien 
A. William Reggio 


To be dental surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of 
acceptance 
Arthur G. Malucky 

To be senior assistant surgeons (equivalent to 
the Army rank of captain), effective date 
of acceptance 


John L. Lewis, Jr. 

Ralph Alperin 

William Weingarten 

Holman R. Wherritt 

Stanley H. Moulton Vaso L. Purlia 

Edgar A. Swartz Milo O. Blade 

To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance 


Paul Fremont-Smith Sidney Shindell 
David L. Rodgers Raymond W. Herr- 
Robert M. Paine mann 

Laurence Finberg William H. Baker 


Carlyle F. Stout Harry R. H. Nicholas 
John P, Utz I 


Il 
Charles O. Metzmakergy) altschul 


ee ee, Keith H. Frankhauser 

Norman G. Hepper n> 5 rare 

James V. Woodworth ar . ee 

Leonard J. Ganser Ee 

Charles M. Gillikin J0hn W. Cashman 

Daniel M. Enerson Robert A. Sammons 

Arthur S. Keats Alan F, Thometz 

Wendell L. Pierce Lewis W. Moore 

Robert F. WettingfeldDelmo A. Paris 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effec- 
tive date of acceptance 
Edward J. Driscoll 
Charles J. Gillooly 

To be assistant dental surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of first lieutenant), 
effective date of acceptance 

William J. Braye Frank W. Nelson 

Edmond G. Vanden Robert W. Anderson 
Bosche Tyler C. Folsom, Jr. 

To be dietitian (equivalent to the Army rank 
of major), effective date of acceptance 
Fonda L. Dickson 

To be senior assistant nurse officers (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effec- 
tive date of acceptance 

Sylvia Ginsberg K. Barbara Dormin 

Anne M. Leffingwell Helen N. Buzan 

M. Dolores Howley 


To be assistant nurse officers (equivalent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), effec- 
tive date of acceptance 

Patricia B. Geiser Mary M. Bouser 

Frances Moskowitz Ruth D. Buckley 

Helen M. Ely Phyllis B. Kyte 

M. Elizabeth Leeds Mary Jean Yardley 

Enid L. Taylor Katherine L. Broyles 

Mary A. French Beatrice E. Nichols 

Dorothy G. Young Loretta D. Banks 

To be junior assistant nurse officer (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of second lieuten- 
ant), effective date of acceptance 
Norma Russell 


Alvin L, Cain 
William W. Richards 
Walter J. Lear 

John P. Risley 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 18, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, for days of health, 
for nights of quiet rest, for the bounty 
of Thy goodness, and for all Thy bless- 
ings bestowed for our need, we give Thee 
thanks.. We praise Thee for our coun- 
try, our schools, our homes, and for all 
the opportunities which make us grow 
into self-reliant manhood. 

For all who do not share these bless- 
ings, we ask Thy merciful goodness to 
abide with them; give to those who suffer 
that peace which nothing can outweary, 
because their minds are stayed on Thee. 
Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they 
shall prosper that love Thee. Peace be 
within Thy walls and prosperity within 
Thy palaces. In the name of Him who 
gave His life for all mankind. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On May 14, 1948: 

H. R. 1653. An act for the relief of Edward 
W. Bigger; and 

H. R. 5262. An act to authorize the sale of 
individual Indian lands acquired under the 
act of June 18, 1934, and under the act of 
June 26, 1936. 

On May 17, 1948: 

H. R. 345. An act for the relief of Ollie Mc- 
Neill and Ester B. McNeill; 

H.R. 1953. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reeves; and 

H.R.3189. An act for the relief of Joe 
Parry, a minor. 

On May 18, 1948: 

H.R. 1189. An act to establish the meth- 
ods of advancement for post-office employees 
(rural carriers) in the field service; 

H.R. 1562. An act to increase temporarily 
the amount of Federal aid to State or Terri- 
torial homes for the support of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States; 

H.R.4129. An act for the relief of Jerline 
Floyd Givens, and the legal guardian of Wil- 
liam Earl Searight, a minor; and 

H. R. 5035. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the Eighty-second National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to be held 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., September 26 to 30, 
1948. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE - 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
corrections in the enrollment of H. R. 3350. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 3566) entitled “An act to 
amend subsection (c) of section 19 of the 
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Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
and for other purposes”; requeSts a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. WILEY, Mr. REVERCOMB, and 
Mr. EastTLanp to be the conferees on the 
part of the.Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 4236) entitled “An act to 
amend the Civil Service Act to remove 
certain discrimination with respect to 
the appointment of persons having any 
physical handicap to positions in the 
classified civil service”; requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Lancer, Mr. Buck, and Mr. 
Cuavez to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD and include an article entitled 
“Doctor, My Statistics Feel Funny.” I 
am informed by the Public Printer that 
this will exceed two pages of the Rrecorp 
and will cost $159.75, but I ask that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RkEcorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in three instances, in each 
to include a radio address by Jack Beall 
entitled “Communism.” 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper account 
of the McMillin case. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech he 
made to the convention of the First Dis- 
trict Young Republicans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
three instances and include a résumé of 
South Dakota veterans’ laws, two edi- 
torials on an Iwo Jima hero, and a table 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service on the cost of the foreign-aid 
program. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, after disposition of mat- 
ters on the Speaker’s desk and at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 45 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. TowE] be 
excused from attendance of the House 
all of this week on account of death in 
his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSAL TO SQUANDER OUR 
FATS AND OILS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
we are indebted to our colleagues on the 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid for the 
very illuminating study of European 
trade patterns prepared with the assist- 
ance of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and other organizations. 

I found some mighty interesting fig- 
ures on page 3. There we find some of 
the fats and oils estimates of the Bevin 
committee’s Paris report. This commit- 
tee estimated that Norway would need to 
import 99,000,000 pounds of fats and oils. 
The Tariff Commission studied this sit- 
uation and came up with a report that 
Norway would have no need to import 
fats and oils. In fact, the Commission 
found that Norway should have an ex- 
portable surplus of 280,000,000 pounds. 

For the small agricultural country of 
Denmark, with a population of only a lit- 
tle over 4,000,000 persons, the Paris Con- 
ference reported an import requirement 
of 440,000,000 pounds of fats and oils, or 
more than 100 pounds per person. When 
the Tariff Commission analyzed the fat 
and oil situation of Denmark, it found 
this dairy raising country should have a 
surplus of 100,000,000 pounds of fats and 
oils. 

It is probably only human nature to 
ask for more than you need. Just think 
how much profit there would be in dis- 
posing of millions of pounds of un- 
needed fats and oils. I cannot help but 
wonder if all the requirements are not 
similarly padded. We can only hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will scru- 
tinize these figures carefully. 

There are not many items with higher 
prices today than the fats and oils which 
every family needs to keep clean and 
properly fed. We owe it to our constitu- 
ents to see that no supplies are shipped 
abroad unless they are absolutely needed 
for the relief or recovery of the recipi- 
ents, and, by recovery, I do not mean the 
shipment of goods which can be re- 
exported for unearned income. There 
must be no squandering of our resources 
if we are to keep our prices within rea- 
sonable bounds. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include an article appearing 
in Nation’s Business, May 1948. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include the text of a 
bill, H. R. 6525, which he introduced. 


Mr. LEFEVRE asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an article appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp in two instances; 
to include in one an article appearing in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer and in the 
other an article on crime prevention by 
Nochem 8S. Winnet. 

Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts appearing 
in the Chicago Tribune May 17. 


DEWEY AND STASSEN DEBATE 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning you may have had the opportunity 
to listen to the two young giants who are 
aspiring to the Presidency of the United 


States. If so, you would have observed 
that the one who had the affirmative of 
the issue, That the Communist Party 
should be outlawed,” did not state how 
that could be successfully accomplished 
under our Constitution, but limited his 
remarks to an approval of that portion 
of the so-called Mundt bill which would 
prohibit the establishment in this coun- 
try of a totalitarian dictatorship under 
the control of a foreign nation by any 
person or group of persons. He very 
properly stated that the other portions 
of the bill with reference to restrictions 
upon individual actions should be modi- 
fied. His opponent, who had the nega- 
tive of the issue, then very cleverly 
brought forth that the Mundt bill did not 
attempt to outlaw the Communist Party, 
and while he intimated that the present 
laws would accomplish the main objec- 
tive sought by the passage of that bill, 
he did not disclose his position there- 
on in any way. It is unfortunate that 
neither aspirant possesses the frankness 
and candor that has been exhibited by 
Members of Congress who are known to 
desire occupancy in the well-known 
house at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. It 
surely appears that active participation 
and leadership in Congress constitutes 
the best proving ground for the test of 
the knowledge, capability, and trust- 
worthiness of one who would occupy that 
exalted position. 


VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD HOUSING BILL 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some members have questioned 
whether individual home units can be 
constructed under the recently reported 
veterans’ homestead bill, which is an 
amendment to the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944. The answer is 
emphatically yes. Not only can they be 
constructed by the individual associa- 
tions, but I believe they will be con- 
structed at a price much below that of 
current offerings. 

It will work something like this: The 
veteran—urban or rural—will ask his 
association to build a house for him; 
the house will be built according to his 
plans and specifications; the association 
will carry the necessary charges and ar- 
range for the construction loan, and all 
the other necessary expenses until the 
house is completed. Thus, the house 
will be built according to the desires of 
the individual veteran; he will have the 
saving resulting from group building, 
and will not have to borrow money for a 
construction loan. I submit these are 
very real advantages and savings for the 
individual veteran purchaser. 

When he has accepted the house, the 
veteran then must obtain his financing 
the same as any other veteran who 
wishes to participate under the GI bill of 
rights—under present law the interest 
rate cannot exceed 4 percent for such 
financing and by purchasing through an 
association the loan could be amortized 
over a 32-year period. This feature is 
one of the strongest parts of the veterans’ 
homestead housing bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
newspaper statements. 

Mr. COOPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD in two instances on the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, and in one 
to include an article entitled “The Trade 
Agreement Act Must Be Renewed,” by 
Hon. W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, from the Democratic Digest 
of April 1948, and in the other to include 
a copy of a letter dated May 4, 1948, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means by Mr. Gerard 
Swope, chairman, Citizens Committee for 
Reciprocal World Trade, enclosing a 
statement by Hon. Cordell Hull in sup- 
port of the renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 


STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans were as amazed as was the rest of 
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the world when President Truman turned 
another political somersault and recog- 
nized the abortive state of Israel. On the 
front page of the New York Times~of 
Sunday, a British Foreign Office spokes- 
man is quoted as saying: 

There is no need to hurry * * * there 
is no election in this country until 1950. 


Even foreigners know that our Presi- 
dent has delivered another body blow to 
United Nations and has probably jeopard- 
ized the peace of the world, primarily to 
secure the votes of some 3,000,000 Jews 
in the city of New York. We have made 
fools of ourselves again. Does anybody 
know what our foreign policy is? Can 
any nation trust in our sincerity? Are 
we to continue to play Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde in foreign affairs? Have we he- 
come morally and spiritually bankrupt? 
A nation can recover from Pear] Harbors, 
terrible as they may be. A nation can- 
not recover from a complete loss of honor 
and integrity. We are surrendering to 
communism in one-half of the world 
— pretending to fight it in the other 

alf. 

Unless America awakens at once, her 
best sons will soon be spilling their inno- 
cent blood in the sands of the un-Holy 
Land. Americans should cry out against 
the political prostitution that is bringing 
us upon such evil days. 

FOOD-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr: EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call to the attention of the 
Members to a phase of the food-conser- 
vation program of the Department of 
Agriculture. This program is a simple 
approach to encourage voluntary meas- 
ures on the part of consumers which 
will conserve food and, at the same time, 
stabilize or help reduce the cost of living. 
I want to emphasize that so far the plan 
is merely an experimental test, and is in 
response to a statute enacted last year in 
which the Department was called upon 
to encourage voluntary measures which 
will increase our utilization of focd. 

Iam proud of the fact that the Depart- 
ment has selected Pennsylvania for this 
test, and the selection of York and Lan- 
caster is a compliment to those commu- 
nities. One reason for this was the fact 
that the people living there have an 
established reputation for their ability 
to carefully manage food, and also a 
reputation of sturdy, practical, Ameri- 
canism, and thrift. 

As of now 1,500 retail food stores are 
cooperating, and after the first week’s 
trial, the local chairman of the commu- 
nities had this to say, among other 
things: 

It gives us great satisfaction to report the 
apparent success of this test. This is most 


gratifying to the men in the food supply 
business, 


Further quoting from these chairmen: 


It also helps farmers by providing a more 
stable market for their produce. Our farm- 
ers in York and Lancaster can be assisted 
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directly by finding a bigger market for their 
produce, especially those in plentiful supply. 

If the Dutch farmers of Pennsylvania, 
the consumers, known to be frugal and 
economical in their food consumption, 
and the conservative retail food stores 
businessmen all approve of the plan after 
further continuing tests, it can then be 
expanded to other communities through- 
out the country which desire it. 

The Congress was wise to pass the act. 
The Agriculture Department is to be 
commended for adopting a test program, 
and Pennsylvania and the Lancaster and 
York areas are to be congratulated on 
being selected for this wholesome attack 
on the shortage of food supplies. I 
might add that the Department esti- 
mates that a family’s food budget can 
be cut by at least 10 percent, and perhaps 
as much as 30 percent on meat costs 
alone. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN RECOGNIZES ISRAEL 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

There ‘was no objection. 

Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor at this time to commend and con- 
gratulate the President of the United 
States on his great, honorable, and 
statesmanlike deed in recognizing the 
new Jewish state of Israel. I think he 
has gained the gratitude of a majority of 
the people in this country, regardless of 
race, religion, or creed because he is 
recognizing a state which is a true de- 
mocracy and which eventually will be 
developed into one of the really great 
democracies in that part of the world, 
where democracy is alltooraré. I would 
like as well to congratulate the new Presi- 
dent of Israel, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and 
Mr. David Ben-Gurion, Moshe Shertok, 
and all those other men and women who 
through the years, with blood, sweat, and 
tears, brought about the realization of a 
Jewish state—which the Jews of the 
world have been awaiting for over 2,000 
years. We hope the new Jewish state 
will grow and prosper, just as America 
did from its birth in 1776, and will even- 
tually become one of the great democ- 
racies, just as our. beloved country has 
grown to become the greatest democracy 
‘in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, without in any way de- 
tracting from the nobility of the Presi- 
dent’s prompt action and without depre- 
ciating the gratitude we feel, I must 
point out that there remains much to be 
done before this new nation, struggling 
for stability in a hostile world, can stand 
alone. 

Before anything else, the defenseless 
Jews in Israel must have weapons of 
defense. 

The one-sided arms embargo to the 
Middle East, which I am convinced was 
imposed by State and National Defense 
Department officials opposed to the 
President’s policies, must be lifted. It 
has operated to keep the Jews without 
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weapons, while the Arabs are armed by 
the British. 

The new state will need funds with 
which to operate, and the simplest and 
best way is to obtain loans and credits 
from the United States. 

I hope that Members of the House will 
lend to this project every possible sup- 
port. Such credits will be safe and 
sound investments from every point of 
view—social, economic, political, and 
financial. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman’s recognition of the new Repub- 
lic of Israel could hardly be called a body 
blow to the United Nations as was 
charged by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Gossett]. On the contrary, that 
statesmanlike decision gave flesh and 
blood and sinew to the body of the United 
Nations decision, that historic decision of 
November 29 last, which declared for the 
partition of Palestine. Israel’s cup of 
happiness was overflowing ‘on Saturday 
when the declaration of independence 
was sounded by the voice of Premier 
David Ben-Gurion from Tel-Aviv, and 
rejoicing reached fever pitch with the 
announcement of the President that the 
new de facto state had been recognized. 
That action of the President was quite 
consistent with American tradition. 
How could we, who have so zealously 
guarded and protected our independence 
for over 150 years, deny that independ- 
ence to the Jews who sought it for 2,000 
years? Indeed, the decision of the Presi- 
dent was as refreshing as a cool breeze in 
the heat of summer, and his recognition 
will be followed by the recognition of 
many more nations. There will indeed 
be a queue of nations gladly be- 
stowing recognition of the new state 
composed of a brave people. I hope the 
President will follow up his recognition 
with the according to Israel of belliger- 
ent rights to the end that the arms em- 
bargo be lifted, so that these valiant 
people will be given the wherewithal to 
defend themselves against unlawful 
marauders and guerillas from neighbor- 
ing Arab states. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
he delivered at Memphis, Tenn. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN RECOGNIZES 
ISRAEL 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HO Mr. Speaker, I too, 
want to add my congratulations and 
words of commendation to the President 
of the United States for his prompt and 
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speedy recognition of the new demo- 
cratic state in the Middle East, Israel. 
This recognition has been bought by the 
blood of patriotic men who have served in 
the wastes of North Africa in World War 
II fighting the Nazis under Rommel. It 
was bought by the blood of Jewish volun- 
teers who fought on the side of the allies 
against the Turks in World War I. The 
Jewish people of Palestine were the allies 
of the democracies, both in World War 
I and World War II, and in the recog- 
nition of Israel, we have fulfilled the 
pledge which was given in the League of 
Nations mandate that the Jews should 
have a national home eventually in 
Palestine. I confidently believe that we 
have fulfilled the promise contained in 
holy writ and a sacred prophecy has 
come true, that again Palestine would 
be given to the Jews, and that they would 
have a land of their own. We can look 
forward to cooperation from the new 
state of Israel in the fight against com- 
munism, because anyone who knows any- 
thing about Zionism knows that it is a 
religious movement. It is a movement of 
people who believe in the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. It is not athe- 
istic. It is a movement which believes 
also in political democracy. Therefore, 
we will have their cooperation in any 
Possible war of the future. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hott- 
FIELD] has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GROSS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article from the 
Pennsylvania Farmer entitled, “Cure for 
Communism,” by J. A. Boak. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HAND asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article on labor 
unions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from a constituent from the city of 
Seattle supporting the Mundt bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from Milton H. Button, director of the 
Department of Agriculture of the State 
of Wisconsin, addressed to Senator 
MILLIKIN, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


SAVING FOOD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, referring 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER] cOncern- 
ing the food-saving plan now in progress 
in York and Lancaster Counties, Pa., the 
Department told me last week that every 
farmer’s stall in the markets would have 
one of their placards on display in the 
Saturday markets. I went into the 
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markets and did not find a single one 
there. The people ought to know that 
the Department has five or six men up 
there in the district, and will keep them 
there for 2 weeks, to make a report on 
the progress of their food-saving pro- 
gram, and that the report was written 
before they ever started the program. 
If I write a report it will be quite dif- 
ferent from one already written down in 
the Department. 

In the chain stores where the cards 
appeared, urging the people to make the 
best buys, they are featuring such things 
as California products, citrus fruit, and 
so on. 

They do not mention Pennsylvania 
apples, which are home grown and priced 
off the market. They are not doing a 
thing to help agriculture or to help the 
housewives. They are featuring certain 
commodities in large supply not at re- 
duced prices. Some of the commodities 
are cheap because they are the cheap 
kind. They are simply trying to unload 
a lot of surpluses which have been cre- 
ated by subsidies paid to certain farmers. 
And the same price supports continue 
which mean greater production next 
year for the taxpayers to pay for. The 
whole thing is phony and it ought to be 
exposed. One of my local newspapers 
has asked the Associated Press to get 
them the story from this end. He was 
given the story, which was a statement 
of fact, but when it appeared in his paper 
it was greatly distorted. They were un- 
ethical enough to change the Associated 
Press story before printing it. The De- 
partment agents, now vacationing in 


York and Lancaster, should be doing pro- 
ductive labor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] 
has expired. 


COMMUNISM 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call to the attention of 
the membership a letter which I have 
inserted in the Appendix from Mr. Mil- 
ton H. Button, director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State of Wis- 
consin, which I think the Members will 
find interesting and educational. 

In the remainder of my 1 minute I 
would like to bring to you a poem which 
appeared in one of the newspapers in 
my district. An amateur poet wrote it, 
I am sure, but it is interesting. 

HI, JOE 
Oh, the Commies are a funny lot 

And capable of every stunt. 

But if you want to get them hot 

Just mention that guy, MuNDT. 


One enviable trick they have is this— 
They double talk from both the corners 
Of their mouths, while in between they hiss; 
Simultaneously being revilers and 
mourners. 


Our Constitution they agree, 
Is old, out dated, mythical. 

They scorn it to a high degree 
In terms that seem unethical. 
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But when the going’s getting ‘tough— 
What is their cry? It’s quite conventional. 
Yes, when Munot or others make it rough, 
The Commies yell, “Unconstitutional!” 
—Allay Tea. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis] has 
expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


Mr. HILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an address by Dr. Warren H. 
Leonard, of Denver, Colo., on agricul- 
tural problems in the administration of 
the Marshall plan in Europe. 


AIR POWER 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Ff ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
highly gratifying to me when the Con- 
gress recognized in its recent actions 
the overwhelming necessity for this 
country to have a powerful air force. 
The momentuous decision in passing the 
70-group air forces bill marks a major 
milestone of progress in building a 
modern bulwark of defense for this 
country. 

Air power is our first line of defense— 
and our last. There can be no substi- 
tute to being powerful defensively in the 
air. In the present necessity, there can 
be no middle ground and no compromise. 
We cannot gamble with the security of 
this Nation. To do so, is to flirt with 
disaster. 

In passing this important measure, 
Congress has translated the determina- 
tion of this country to remain secure 
from attack into forceful action to as- 
sure that protection. 

This so-called peace that we are try- 
ing to enjoy after 4 years of war is a 
timid and precarious peace. It is an 
unhealthy peace. We cannot say that 
we have moved away from the lighted 
keg—or that the fuse to the dynamite 
has been snuffed out. 

Even with the usual secrecy that sur- 
rounds any nation’s preparations for 
military action, we have already been 
appraised of some of the steps which 
others are taking in a purely militaristic 
way. Wecan assume that there is much 
more going on about which we do not 
have specific information. 

We know that we are not the only 
nation who is attempting to build the 
atom bomb, and we can only hope that 
their industry along that line is not be- 
ing blessed with a great degree of prog- 
ress. When the war ended, the people 
of this country were ready to forge its 
swords into plowshares and believed that 
other nations held similar hopes of last- 
ing peace. Toward that end, we allowed 
our powerful air force to be virtually 
scuttled, so that there is little left to 
reflect its past glory, and what is left is 
almost obsolete. In Russia, because its 
course was clearly and unmistakably one 
of aggression, and in larger and larger 
doses, air power was not allowed to dis- 
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integrate. Indeed, it seems to have been 
increased. In other military fields we 
have been told that Russia is continuing 
to build a strong war machine. 

As we go about our daily jobs we should 
never forget that this great Nation has 
enemies. These enemies would not hesi- 
tate to bring death to millions in this 
country. 

We can prevent this by one means, and 
one means only. The prevention is na- 
tional preparedness. Our national de- 
fenses, both for our military forces and 
for our civilians, must be so strong that 
no nation on earth would dare point a 
hostile finger. A strong air force is a 
major step in that direction. 

We cannot build an air force overnight. 
It takes years to put a plane in the air. 
Despite the thrilling spectacle of the 
mighty planes our Air Force put into the 
skies during the war, we did not have a 
single craft that was not started before 
we got into the conflict. It can readily 
be seen how urgent is the necessity to act 
immediately in order to feel safe 5 years 
from now. 

Congress has acted with forethought 
in voting out the bill to set up a 70-group 
air force. We have been told that a 
force of that size is too big for our needs. 
But only 4,200 planes will be built under 
this measure. When I think of the 
warning that has, been given to us by 
President Truman’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, I am inclined to think we are being 
too economical even with 70 groups. The 
Commission, I am sure you will recall, 
warned some time ago that this country 
would be in serious danger of an atomic 
attack after December 31, 1952, less than 
5 years away. That Commission has 
also warned that this country will need 
a starter atom defense air force of more 
than 20,000 planes of the most modern 
type. 

Under such a prospect, how can this 
country fail to provide an air arm of at 
least reasonable strength. It has been 
said that this 70-group air force would 
be the cheapest insurance that this coun- 
try can buy. I agree 100 percent and 
fervently hope that this Nation will con- 
tinue to stay awake to the dangers that 
exist in the world and will face them 
squarely and with determination to keep 
ourselves strong while we pray for peace. 
We cannot afford complacency. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AND 
RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been critical of the Library of Congress, 
and my criticism has been based upon 
the fact that they do not render proper 
service to Members of Congress, but they 
do enormous numbers of other things 
that should not be done. My criticism 
has resulted from my own careful review 
of their works. 

They have just started, in April of 
1948, a new publication entitled “Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions.” I have that 
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document here before me listing about 
400 different volumes that they have 
taken on. That will be very convenient 
for the Commies to examine. Is not that 
nice? When the Congress is trying to 
meet its responsibilities to maintain the 
United States and has under considera- 
tion a bill like the Mundt bill to keep 
them in line, keep them from doing 
damage, to have that creature of the 
Congress cutting this kind of caper. 

Frankly, I am unable to read it, be- 
cause I do not understand Russian, but 
I am calling it to the attention of the 
House in the hope that some of our nu- 
merous Russian scholars here on the 
floor will give it a quick reading and ad- 
vise me as to whether or not they con- 
sider it of value to the membership. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall not take the full minute. 

In the light of the remarks that have 
just been made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, may I 
make the suggestion to him that his com- 
mittee recommend to the House the ap- 
propriation of a reasonable amount of 
money to provide for the burning of the 
books. That would be in consonance 


both with the Mundt bill and with the 
remarks made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I can 
understand the confusion of the gentle- 
-man from New York [Mr. Taser], which 
he manifests over the Russian language 
pamphlets issued by the Library of Con- 
gress. There are many other reasons 
why he should be confused. 

Having read Candidate Tart’s speech 
night before last advocating the sending 
of an armed force to Palestine, which 
seemed to have the ring of Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers; having read the exchange 
of interviews between Henry Wallace and 
Joe Stalin on international affairs; and 
having witnessed the mental somersaults 
which the President turned overnight in 
recognizing Palestine, I too became 
confused. 

That confusion was intensified last 
night as I listened to the oratorical dog- 
fall between Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, and ex-Gov. Harold Stassen, 
of Minnesota. When debate wound up 
you could not tell Dewey’s moustache 
from Stassen’s eyebrows. ; 

Having gone through all that I can ap- 
preciate the confusion of my distin- 
guished friend from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Of course, this Russian language docu- 
ment issued the Library of Congress 
adds to that fusion. 

XCIV-——378 
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It all reminds me of the words of a 
very able colored preacher down at home, 
who went off to a regional church meet- 
ing and came back with some long words 
in his vocabulary. One was “status quo.” 
He got up and told the congregation that 
he was glad to find everything in “status 
quo.” It disturbed the congregation to 
hear him using such language, and after 
the service one of the brethern took him 
aside and asked him: “Pahson, what does 
this here thing status quo mean?” 

“Well,” said the preacher, “that is the 
kind of language we educated preachers 
use. What it really means is, you is in 
a helluvafix.” 

I just want to say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] that with 
these communistic documents published 
in Russia and coming out of the Library 
of Congress, together with what has hap- 
pened in the last 48 hours, all adds up to 
the fact that we are getting into a 
“helluvafix.” 


: ISRAEL 


Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ISACSON. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day night I stood on the lawn of the 
Jewish Agency in Washington. And, as 
the hands of time crept beyond the hour 
of 6, heralding the new day of May 15 in 
Israel, a proud new flag fluttered forth 
from the gleaming white building. It 
was the flag of Israel, the blue and the 
white and the Mogen Dovid. 

And as the brave new flag furled out 
into the breeze proclaiming the new 
Jewish state, joyously we burst into the 
Hatikvah. The Jewish state, dream of 
twenty centuries, was a reality. 

A few moments later came the second 
fateful news: The new state of Israel had 
been recognized by our Government. 

Now the celebration really began; there 
was dancing and singing and everywhere 
could be heard the word “Mazeltov, 
Mazeltov.” 

Yes, Mazeltov. 

Mazeltov to the heroic defenders of the 
Yishov whose courage and gallantry and 
sacrifice defy even now the combined 
armies of Transjordan and Egypt and 
Syria and all the other Arab nations 
which would infest Israel like a devastat- 
ing pestilence. 

Mazeltov to the thousands of Jews in- 
terned as displaced persons in concentra- 
tion camps in Europe, the skeletal rem- 
nants of our proud people who survived 
the crematoria and lime pits of the Nazi 
terror. 

Mazeltov to the delegates of the United 
Nations, the delegates of Poland and Nor- 
way and Guatemala and the Soviet Union 
who never for a single moment wavered 
in their steadfast support of the partition 
plan which created the basis for the 
Jewish state. 

Mazeltov to you, the people of America, 
Jew and Christian, white and black. For 
it was you by your united and determined 
outcry against the infamy of betrayal 
who forced our country to honor its 
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pledged word. It was you who defeated 
the treacherous, traitorous, and treason- 
able forces who would have sold our 
national honor as well as world peace 
for a few barrels of Arab oil. 

Mazeltov for all, yes. But me must keep 
on fighting. This is no time to relax our 
vigilance. 

For myself I shall continue my fight 
until the American embargo against the 
shipment of arms to Israel is lifted, until 
the Security Council notifies the Arab 
League that it will not tolerate any inva- 
sion of Israel, until the whole truth of 
what is happening in Palestine is made 
known. 

To that end, it is generally known that 
I have received my passport to go to 
Palestine. The British did not grant me 
a visa. I am applying for that visa to 
the new provisional government of Is- 
rael. 

I salute the new Jewish state. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s recognition of the provisional 
government of Palestine as the de facto 
government on May 14 represents not 
only a major contribution to the cause cf 
Hebrew freedom and national self-de- 
termination, but is a most encouraging 
forward step toward world peace. I am 
firmly convinced that this step is in com- 
plete accordance with America’s tradi- 
tional foreign policy, and with the ideals 
of the United Nations, and I take this 
opportunity to commend the President 
and to declare my full support of this 
decision. I am confident that this deci- 
sive, positive action taken by President 
Truman has the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people, as well as the millions of people 
the world over, who today pray and 
hope for peace. 

However, the Jewish people’s struggle 
for national independence is not over. 
The Arab armies of Egypt, Transjor- 
dan, Syria, and Iraq are attacking, and 
the new state of Israel is today fighting 
for its life. Artillery shells and bombs 
are falling in the city of Jerusalem, and 
the army of Israel is fighting in defense 
of the Holy Land on many fronts. Posi- 
tive steps by the United States and the 
United Nations to implement the estab- 
lishment of the new state are now in 
order. 

In my opinion, the next logical steps 
needed to guarantee the continued exist- 
ence of Israel should be: 

First. The United States should imme- 
diately exchange diplomatic representa- 
tives with Israel, and urge all nations 
which have extended recognition to do 
the same; 

Second. The United States should lift 
the arms embargo against Israel to per- 
mit the new state to purchase arms for 
the purpose of equipping its army to 
check Arab aggression; 

Third. The United States should grant 
financial assistance and credit to Israel 
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for the purchase of arms, and for the 
economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment of that country; and 

Fourth. The United States represent- 
atives to the Security Council of the 
United Nations should exert all possible 
influence to obtain a UN decision to halt 
Arab attacks. The Security Council 
should declare the aggressive warfare of 
the Arab states to be a breach of the 
peace and a threat to world peace. If 
necessary, UN sanctions should be ap- 
plied, even to the extent of using force to 
expel Arab armies from the soil of Israel. 

It is my hope that actions along these 
lines may soon be forthcoming. Such 
steps would be the logical sequence of 
United States recognition of Israel, and 
our new policy on Palestine. Such steps 
are necessary to enable the long-suffer- 
ing Jewish people to long-last realize 
their goal of national independence. 


MR. PRESIDENT, MANY, MANY THANKS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
16, in the city of New York, we cele- 
brated I-Am-An-American Day. In 
connection with that celebration the 
Reverend William C. Kernan had this 
to say: 

In the face of so much Communist propa- 
ganda designed to make us disparage all 
things American, we need, on this “I-Am- 
An-American Day,” the encouragement 
which arises from realizing how mightily 
America has wrought for human freedom in 
the past, how bravely and effectively Amer- 
ica fights for freedom in this living present. 


Mr. Speaker, in consonance with those 
remarks, I take this time to congratulate 
our President for his speedy action in 
recognizing a new democracy in the Mid- 
dle East, the Republic of Israel, which I 
am sure will go far teward spreading 
democracy through that part of the 
world and will also be a credit to the 
democracies of the world. 

Similarly, I cannot let this moment go 
by without extolling the courage of our 
President in promptly after recognizing 
the new state, instructing our delegation 
to the United Nations to urge upon the 
UN immediate action looking toward 
the restoration of peace in the Middle 
East. 

I am confident that our President will 
follow these two courageous steps with 
a third, to wit, the lifting of the em- 
bargo on arms to the Republic of Israel, 
so that it may aid the UN in restoring 
peace. 

Mr. President, on behalf of one-half 
million people living in my congressional 
district—many, many thanks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 
Mr. SMATHERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp and include a 


poem. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN (at the request of 
Mr. CELLER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolu- 
tion 384 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the International 
Industrial Exposition, Inc., an international 
exposition, to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from June 26 to September 11, 1948, inclu- 
sive, by the International Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Inc., a corporation, or for use in con- 
structing, installing, or maintaining foreign 
exhibits at the said exhibition, upon which 
articles there shall be a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment of 
such tariff, customs duty, fees, or charges 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall be 
lawful at any time during or within 3 months 
after the close of the said exposition to sell 
within the area of the exposition any articles 
provided for herein, subject to such regula- 
tions for the security of the revenue and for 
the collection of import duties as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That all such articles, when with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the United 
States, shall be subject to the duties, if any, 
imposed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of their withdrawal; 
and on such articles which shall have suf- 
fered diminution or deterioration from in- 
cidental handling or exposure, the. duties, if 
payable, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal 
from entry hereunder for consumption or 
entry under the general tariff law: Provided 
jurther, That imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That at any time during or 
within 8 months after the close of the ex- 
position, any article entered hereunder may 
be abandoned to the Government or de- 
stroyed under customs supervision, where- 
upon any duties on such article shall be re- 
mitted: Provided further, That articles 
which have been admitted without payment 
of duty for exhibition under any tariff law 
and which have remained in continuous cus- 
tody or under a customs exhibition bond and 
imported articles in bonded warehouses un- 
der the general tariff law may be accorded 
the privilege of transfer to and entry for 
exhibition at the said exposition under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe: And provided further, That 
the International Industrial Exposition, 
Inc., a corporation, shall be deemed, for cus- 
toms purposes only, to be the sole consignee 
of all merchandise imported under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and that the actual and 
necessary customs charges for labor, services, 
and other expenses in connection with the 
entry, examination, appraisement, release, 
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or custody, together with the necessary 
charges for salaries of customs officers and 
employees in connection with the super- 
vision, custody of, and accounting for, 
articles imported under the provisions of this 
act, shall be reimbursed by the International 
Industrial Exposition, Inc., a corporation, to 
the Government of the United States under 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and that receipts from 
such reimbursements shall be deposited as 
refunds to the appropriation from which 
paid, in the manner provided for in section 
524, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (U.S. C. 
1940 edition, title 19, sec. 1524). 


The House joint resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION OF 
LEAD 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 6489) 
to provide for the temporary free im- 
portation of lead. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the import 
duties imposed under paragraphs 391 and 392 
of title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes 
of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, 
lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, reclaimed 
lead, scrap lead, antimonial lead, and anti- 
monial scrap lead shall not apply with re- 
spect to imports entered for consumption or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption 
during the period beginning with the day 
following the date of the enactment of this 
- and ending with the close 5f June 30, 
1949. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address he de- 
livered recently in Boston. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Rrecorp. 

PUBLIC SAFETY 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1878) to 
amend the immigration laws to deny ad- 
mission to the United States of persons 
who may be coming here for the purpose 
of engaging in activities which will en- 
danger the public safety of the United 
States, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 7, strike out “persons” and insert 
“aliens.” 

Amend the title so as to read as foliows: 
“An act to amend the immigration laws to 
deny admission to the United States of aliens 
who may be coming here for the purpose of 
engaging in activities which will endanger 
the public safety of* the United States.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5193) to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “is serving 
or.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “World War II” 
and insert “during a period beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and ending December 31, 
1946.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “are serving or.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 

Page 3, strike out lines 9 to 12, inclusive. 

Page 3, line 13, strike out “(6)” and in- 
sert “(4).” 

Page 3, line 20, strike out “(7)” and insert 
“ (5) ” 

Page 4, line 2, strike out “(5)” and insert 
“o! . 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “is serving or.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “World War II” 
and insert “during a period beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and ending December 31, 
1946.” 

ey 4, line 9, strike out “(8)” and insert 
“1 ” 

Page 4, line 15, strike out “World War II” 
and insert “during a period beginning Sep- 
oe 1, 1939, and ending December 31, 


Page 4, line 17, strike out “(9)” and in- 
sert ‘*(7).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3219) to 
authorize the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator or official of the Federal Works 
Agency duly authorized by him to ap- 
point special policemen for duty upon 
Federal property under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Works Agency, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert ‘That the Federal Works Administra- 
tor or officials of the Federal Works Agency 
duly authorized by him may appoint uni- 
formed guards of said Agency as special 
policemen without additional compensation 
for duty in connection with the policing of 
public buildings and other areas under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Works Agency. 
Such special policemen shall have the same 
powers as sheriffs and constables upon such 
Federal property to enforce the laws enacted 
for the protection of persons and property, 
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and to prevent breaches of the peace, to 
suppress affrays or unlawful assemblies, and 
to enforce any rules and regulations made 
and promulgated by the Administrator or 
such duly authorized officials of the Federal 
Works Agency for the property under their 
jurisdiction: Provided, That the jurisdiction 
and policing powers of such special police- 
men shall not extend to the service of civil 
process and shall be restricted to Federal 
property over which the United States has 
acquired exclusive or concurrent criminal 
jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2. The Federal Works Administra- 
tor or officials of the Federal Works Agency 
duly authorized by him are hereby authorized 
to make all needful rules and regulations 
for the Government of the Federal property 
under their charge and control, and to annex 
to such rules and regulations such reason- 
able penalties, within the limits prescribed 
in section 4 of this act, as will insure their 
enforcement: Provided, That such rules and 
regulations shall be posted and kept posted 
in a conspicuous place on such Federal 
property. 

“Sec. 3. Upon the application of the head 
of, any department or agency of the United 
States having property of the United States 
under its administration and control and 
over which the United States has acquired 
exclusive or concurrent criminal jurisdiction, 
the Federal Works Administrator or Officials 
of the Federal Works Agency duly authorized 
by him are authorized to detail any such 
special policemen for the protection of such 
property and if he deems it desirable, to ex- 
tend to such property the applicability of 
any such regulations and to enforce the same 
as herein set forth; and the Federal Works 
Administrator or official of the Federal Works 
Agency duly authorized by him, whenever it 
is deemed economical and in the public in- 
terest, may utilize the facilities and services 
of existing Federal law-enforcement agencies, 
and, with the consent of any State or local 
agency, the facilities and services of such 
State or local law-enforcement agencies. 

“Sec. 4. Whoever shall violate any rule or 
regulation promulgated pursuant to section 
2 of this act shall be fined not more than 
$50 or imprisoned not more than 30 days, 
or both.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC AIRPORT IN ALASKA 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3510) to 
authorize the construction, protection, 
operation, and maintenance of a public 
airport in the Territory of Alaska, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after “operate”, insert “im- 
prove.” 

Page 1, line 6, after “Alaska”, insert “a 
public airport.” 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out “such place 
as he may deem most appropriate” and insert 
“or near Anchorage and.” 

Page 1, line 7, after “airport”, insert “at or 
near Fairbanks.” 

Page 2, line 9, after “maintenance”, in- 
sert “improvement.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out all after “said” 
down to and including “acres” in line 12 
and insert “airports.” 
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Page 2, line 20, strike out “airport” and 
insert “airports.” 

Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

“The Administrator is authorized to con- 
struct any public highways or bridges from 
the cities of Anchorage and Fairbanks to 
whatever airport locations may be selected. 
Upon completion said highways and bridges 
shall be transferred to the Territory of Alaska 
without charge and thereafter be maintained 
by the Territory.” 

Page 2, line 22, after “maintenance”, in- 
sert “improvement.” 

Page 2, line 23, strike out “airport” and 
insert “airports.” 

Page 3, line 9, strike out “airport” and in- 
sert “airports.” 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “airport” and 
insert ‘‘airports.” 

Page 3, line 13, strike out “airport” and 
insert “airports.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “airport” and 
insert “airports.” 

Page 4, line 5, after “maintenance”, insert 
“improvement.” 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “airport” and in- 
sert “airports.” 

Page 4, line 18, strike out “$8,000,000” and 
insert “$13,000,000.” 

Page 4, line 22, after “maintenance”, in- 
sert “improvement.” 

Page 5, line 1, strike out “airport” and in- 
sert “airports.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the construction, protection, op- 
eration, and maintenance of public airports 
in the Territory of Alaska.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 656) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, tcgether with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 4 (b) (6) 
of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 
there is transmitted herewith the first 
special report on the operations and 
policies of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, cover- 
ing the first 2 years of operations of these 
institutions. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, May 17, 1948. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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AIR MAIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2588) 
requiring all mails consigned to an air-~ 
port from a post office or branch, or from 
an airport to a pest office or branch, 
within a radius of 35 miles of a city in 
which there has been established a 
Government-owned vehicle service, to 
be delivered by Government-owned 
motor vehicles. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that a rule has been granted 
on this bill. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2286) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES BY CER- 
TAIN DISABLED VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4007) 
to authorize payments by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs on the pur- 
chase of automobiles or other convey- 
ances by certain disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 832 (A) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5886) 
to amend section 332 (a) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AREANSAS-MISSISSIPPI 
COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3915) 
to increase the size of the Arkansas- 
Mississippi Bridge Commission, and for 
other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the second paragraph of section 7 of the 
act entitled “An Act creating the Arkansas- 
Mississippi Bridge Commission; defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said Com- 
mission; and authorizing said Commission 
and its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, 
Miss., and Helena, Ark., and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 17, 1939 (53 Stat. 747), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The present Commission of 6 members 
shall remain intact and, in addition thereto, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall appoint 
12 members, 6 of whom shall be residents 
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and citizens of the State of Mississippi, 
and 6 residents and citizens of the State of 

Sec. 2. The times for commencing and 
completing the construction of such bridge 
are hereby further extended 1 and 3 years, 
respectively, from the date of the enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all of section 1 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That the second paragraph of section 7 
of the act entitled ‘An act creating the 
Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission; 
defining the authority, power, and duties of 
said Commission; and authorizing said Com- 
mission and its successors and assigns to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the’ Missisippi River at or near Friar 
Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark., and for other 
purposes’, approved May 17, 1939 (53 Stat. 
747), as amended, is hereby amended to pro- 
vide that ‘Federal Works Administrator’ 
shall be substituted for ‘Secretary of Agri- 
culture’ wherever the latter term appears in 
said paragraph and that the membership of 
the Commission created by section 7 of said 
act shall be increased to 18 by the appoint- 
ment of 12 additional. members, 6 of said 
additional members to be residents and citi- 
zens of the State of Mississippi, arid the 
other 6 to be residents and citizens of the 
State of Arkansas.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to reccn- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ORIGINAL JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT 
COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 127) 
to amend the Judicial Code in respect 
to the original jurisdiction of the district 
courts of the United States in certain 
cases, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


EXPERIMENT STATION IN APPALACHIAN 
REGION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5153) 
to provide for the establishment and 
operation of an experiment station in 
the Appalachian region for research on 
the production, refining, transportation, 
and use of petroleum and natural gas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
this bill was passed over On the calendar 
without prejudice. I understand the 
doubts of the gentleman who asked that 
it be passed over have now been satisfied 
by an amendment drawn by the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GrirFritHs], and I shall offer that 
amendment at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting through the United States 
Bureau of Mines, is authorized and directed 
to establish, equip, and maintain an experi- 
ment station in the Appalachian region to 
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conduct researches and investigations on the 
production, refining, transportation, and use 
of petroleum and natural gas. Such station 
shall be planned as a center for information 
and assistance in matters pertaining to con- 
serving resources for national defense; to the 
more efficient production, processing and re- 
fining, and utilization of petroleum and natu- 
ral gas in the Appalachian region; and other 
matters relating to problems of the petroleum 
and natural-gas industries. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act the Sec- 
retary is authorized and directed to cooperate 
with other departments or agencies of the 
‘Federal Government, States, and State agen- 
cies and institutions, counties, municipali- 
ties, business or other organizations, cor- 
porations, associations, universities, scien- 
tific societies, and individuals, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 
The Secretary, acting through the United 
States Bureau of Mines, may receive and ac- 
cept money and property, real or personal, or 
interests therein, and services, as a gift, be- 
quest, or contribution. Any money so re- 
ceived shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States in a special fund or funds 
for disbursement by the Bureau of Mines, 
and shall remain available for the purposes 
for which received and accepted until ex- 
pended. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
(a) $1,000,000 for the erection and equipment 
of a building or buildings, including plumb- 
ing, lighting, heating, general service, and 
experimental equipment and apparatus, the 
necessary roads, walks, and ground improve- 
ment, and land for the site of the station if 
the land is not donated; and (b) $500,000 
annually for the maintenance and operation 
of the experiment station, including personal 
services, supplies, equipment, and expenses 
of travel and subsistence. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
On page 1, strike out the entire section 1, be- 
ginning on line 1, and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting through the United 
States Bureau of Mines, is authorized and 
directed to establish, equip, and maintain an 
experiment station in the Appalachian 
region to conduct researches and investiga- 
tions on the production, refining, transpor- 
tation, and use of petroleum and natural gas 
produced in such region. Such station shall 
be planned as a center for information and 
assistance in matters pertaining to conserv- 
ing petroleum, natural gas, or their products 
for national defense, to aid the more efficient 
production, processing and refining, and 
utilization of petroleum and natural gas, and 
other matters relating to problems of the 
petroleum and natural-gas industries in the 
Appalachian region.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT FUND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5901) 
to provide for the distribution among 
the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming of the receipis of 
the Colorado River Development Fund 
for use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, 
inclusive, on a basis which is as nearly 
equal as practicable and to make avail- 
able other funds for the investigation 
and construction of projects in any of 
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the States of the Colorado River Basin 
in addition to appropriation for said 
purposes from the Colorado River Devel- 
opment Fund, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (d) of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
(U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 43, sec. 618a (d) ) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Transfer, subject to the provisions 
of section 3 hereof, from the Colorado River 
Dam Fund to a special fund in the Treasury, 
hereby established and designated the ‘Colo- 
rado River Development Fund’, of the sum 
of $500,000 for the year of operation ending 
May 31, 1938, and the like sum of $500,000 
for each year of operation thereafter, until 
and including the year of operation ending 
May 31, 1987. The transfer of the said sum 
of $500,000 for each year of operation shall 
be made on or before July 31 next following 
the close of the year of operation for which 
it is made: Provided, That any such transfer 
for any year of operation which shall have 
ended at the time this section 2 (d) shall 
become effective shall be made, without 
interest, from revenues received in the Colo- 
rado River Dam Fund, as, expeditiously as 
administration of this act will permit, and 
without readvances from the general funds 
of the Treasury. Receipts of the Colorado 
River Development Fund for the years of 
operation ending in 1938, 1939, and 1940 
(or in the event of reduced receipts during 
any of said years, due to adjustments under 
section 3 hereof, then the first receipts of 
said fund up to $1,500,000), are authorized 
to be appropriated only for the continua- 
tion and extension, under the direction of 
the Secretary, of studies and investigations 
by the Bureau of Reclamation for the formu- 
lation of a comprehensive plan for the utili- 
zation of waters of the Colorado River system 


for irrigation, electrical power, and other 
purposes, in the States of the upper division 
and the States of the lower division, includ- 
ing studies of quantity and quality of water 


and all other relevant factors. The next 
such receipts up to and including the receipts 
for the year of operation ending in 1955 
are authorized to be appropriated only for 
the investigation and construction of proj- 
ects for such utilization in and equitably 
distributed among the four States of the 
upper division: Provided, however, That in 
view of distributions heretofore made, and 
in order to expedite the development and 
utilization of water projects within all of 
the States of the upper division, the dis- 
tribution of such funds for use in the fiscal 
years 1949 to. 1955, inclusive, shall be on a 
basis which is as nearly equal as practicable. 
Such receipts for the years of operation end- 
ing in 1956 to 1987, inclusive, are authorized 
to be appropriated for the investigation and 
construction of projects for such utilization 
in and equitably distributed among the 
States of the upper division and the States 
of the lower division. The terms ‘Colorado 
River system’, ‘States of the upper division’, 
and ‘States of the lower division’ as so 
used shall have the respective meanings 
defined in the Colorado River compact men- 
tioned in the project act. Such projects 
shall be only such as are found by the 
Secretary to be physically feasible, eco- 
nomically justified, and consistent with such 
formulation of a comprehensive plan. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed so 
as to prevent the authorization and con- 
struction of any such projects prior to the 
completion of said plan of comprehensive 
develoyment; nor shall this act be construed 
as affecting the right of any State to proceed 
independently of this act or its provisions 
with the investigation or construction of 
any project or projects. Transfers under 
this section 2 (d) shall be deemed con- 
tractual obligations of the United States, 
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subject to the provisions of section 8 of 
this act.” 

Sec. 2. The availability of appropriations 
from the Colorado River development fund 
for the investigation and construction of 
projects in any of the States of the Colorado 
River Basin shall not be held to forbid the 
expenditure of other funds for those pur- 
poses in any of those States where such funds 
are otherwise available therefor. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATING SWITZERLAND FOR 
WORLD WAR II DAMAGES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1605) to 
provide for the payment of a sum not to 
exceed $12,000,000 to the Swiss Govern- 
ment as partial compensation for damage 
inflicted on Swiss territory during World 
War II by the United States armed forces 
in violation of neutral rights, and au- 
thorizing appropriations therefor. 

* Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT 
OF 1939 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3194) 
to amend the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection? 


LANGLADE COUNTY, WIS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6113) 
to transfer certain land in Langlade 
County, Wis., to the United States Forest 
Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the written 
consent of the majority of directors, Wiscon- 
sin Rural Rehabilitation Corporation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby directed to 
convey, grant, transfer, and quitclaim forth- 
with to the United States, for subsequent 
administration as a part of the Nicolet Na- 
tional Forest and subject to the rules and 
regulations applicable to national-forest 
lands acquired under the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended, all right, 
title, claim, interest, equity, and estate in 
and to the following-described lands admin- 
istered by the Secretary as trustee, under 
an agreement of transfer dated May 16, 1937, 
with the Wisconsin Rural Rehabilitation 
Corporation, and situated in the county of 
Langlade, State of Wisconsin, together with 
the improvements thereon and the rights 
and the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing or appertaining: Township 33 north, 
range 9 east, fourth principal meridian, sec- 
tion 16, northwest quarter, north half north- 
east quarter, southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, and north half south half; section 
17, northeast quarter; section 22, east half 
northwest quarter. 

Sec. 2. The Chief of the Forest Service is 
hereby directed to utilize, insofar as prac- 
ticable, the property transferred pursuant 
to this act as an experimental and demon- 
stration forest. Such use is found to be in 
the general interest of rural rehabilitation. 
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Sec. 3. Any such transfer shall not be 
deemed to impose any liability upon the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with respect to his ob- 
ligation under such agreement to transfer of 
May 16, 1937. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE I OF BANKHEAD-JONES 
: FARM TENANT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6114) 
to amend title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, so as to 
increase the interest rate on title I loans, 
to provide for the redemption of non- 
delinquent insured mortgages, to author- 
ize advances for the preservation and 
protection of the insured loan security, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sec- 
tions of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, are hereby amended 
as follows: 

Sec. 1. Amend subsection (b) (2) of sec- 
tion 3 to read: 

(2) provide for the payment of interest 
on the unpaid balance of the loan at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum;”. 

Sec. 2. Amend subsection (c) (4) of sec- 
tion 12 to read: 

“(4) the mortgage instruments shall com- 
ply with section 3 (b), except that the base 
rate of interest shall be 3 percent per an- 
num;”. 

Sec. 3. Amend subsection (e) (1) of sec- 
tion 12 to read: 

“The Secretary shall collect from the mort- 
gagor for mortgage insurance an annual 
charge at the rate of 1 percent of the out- 
standing principal obligation of the mort- 
gage; the initial charge shall be collected 
simultaneously with the insurance of the 
mortgage and shall cover the period from the 
date of loan closing to the date of the first 
installment payable on the loan; the next 
and each succeeding charge shall be com- 
puted on the outstanding principal obliga- 
tion remaining unpaid after the due date 
of each installment payable on the loan, and 
shall be payable on or before the next suc- 
ceeding due date of an installment of prin- 
cipal and interest. If the principal obliga- 
tion of the mortgage is paid in full in less 
than 5 years after the time when the 
mortgage was entered into, the Secretary 
may require payment by the mortgagor of 
the entire annual charge computed for the 
year then current, and an additional charge 
equal to the annual charge for such year 
The Secretary may modify existing contracts 
so as to require future payments thereunder 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section.” ‘ 

Sec. 4. Amend subsection (f) of section 
12 by striking out subsections (2) and (3), 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new subsections (2), (3), and (4). 

“(2) If the mortgagor has failed to pay 
to the Secretary the full amount of any in- 
stallment on or before the due date thereof, 
the Secretary shall pay promptly the un- 
paid amount of such installment of prin- 
cipal’and interest to the mortgagee, less the 
amount of any previous prepayments ex- 
cept payments from proceeds from the vol- 
untary or involuntary sale of any part of 
the mortgaged property or from royalties from 
leases under which the value of the security 
is depreciated. 

“(3) If the mortgagor fails to pay any 
amounts due for taxes, special assessments, 
water rates, and other amounts which may 
become liens prior to the mortgage, and any 
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amounts due for property insurance pre- 
miums, such amounts may be paid by the 
Secretary, either before or after assignment 
of the insured mortgage to the Secretary for 
the account of the mortgagor as provided in 
paragraph (4) below. 

“(4) Payments by the Secretary under 
paragraphs (2) and (3) shall be advanced out 
of the funds for the account of the mort- 
gagor. Such advances shall be repaid to the 
fund out of the first available collections 
received from the mortgagor. Such advances 
shall bear interest at the rate fixed in the 
insured mortgage payable out of any subse- 
quent collections, and, until repaid, the ad- 
vance and interest thereon shall be added to 
subsequent installments.” 

Sec. 5. Amend section 12 by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection (j). 

“(j) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements from time to time with the 
holder of a mortgage heretofore or here- 
after insured under this title that any holder 
thereof, at the holder’s option, shall be en- 
titled, upon assignment of such mortgage to 
the Secretary within 1 year after the expira- 
tion of a period fixed by such agreement, to 
have the mortgage purchased by the Secre- 
tary even though the mortgage is not then in 
default, provided the initial fixed period shall 
be not less than 5 years from the date of the 
insured mortgage. Such assignment shall 
be accomplished in the same manner and the 
value of such mortgage shall be determined 
on the same basis as provided by section 13 
for mortgages in default. The Secretary may 
purchase any such mortgage with moneys in 
the fund and may sell it at its value likewise 
determined in accordance with section 13 at 
the time he sells it, and reinsure it, if neces- 
sary, or he may retain it for the account of 
the fund until the indebtedness is discharged 
through refinancing by the mortgagor, by 
foreclosure, or otherwise. The value of all 
such mortgages retained for the fund as here- 
in provided shall not be included in com- 
puting the aggregate amount of mortgage ob- 
ligations that may be insured in any one 
fiscal year, as provided in section 12 (b). 
If there should not be sufficient cash in the 
fund to enable the Secretary to make pay- 
ments to purchase mortgages as provided in 
this subsection, in order to obtain funds to 
make such payments notes may be issued 
and purchased in the same manner as pro- 
vided in section 13.” 

Sec. 6. Amend subsection (a) of section 14 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: “Expenses and fees incident to 
foreclosure may be advanced out of the 
fund for the account of the mortgagor.” 

Sec. 7. Amend subsection (b) of section 14 
to read: 

“(b) Amounts realized under section 51 on 
account of property which was subject to an 
insured mortgage shall be deposited in the 
fund. Amounts payable by the Secretary 
under section 50 with respect to such prop- 
erty, and any necessary costs and expendi- 
tures for the operation, preservation, and 
protection of such property, shall be paid out 
of the fund.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 
OF 1944 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5508) 
to amend the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 to extend the benefits of such Act 
to certain mothers of veterans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) clause (5) of 
section 2 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, is amended by striking 
out “and were widows at the time of the 
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death or disability of their ex-serviceman 
son or ex-servicewoman daughter.” 

(b) Clause (6) of section 2 of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “(B) 
the mother was divorced or legally separated 
from the father of said ex-serviceman son or 
ex-servicewoman daughter, and (C) said ex- 
serviceman son or ex-servicewoman daughter 
is the only child of said mother”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and (B) the mother was 
divorced or legally separated from the father 
of said ex-serviceman son or ex-servicewoman 
daughter.”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1 strike out beginning with line 
7 through line 14 and insert the following: 

“(b) Clause (6) of section 2 of such Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out 
‘(B) The mother was divorced or legally 
separated from the father of said ex-service- 
man son or ex-servicewoman daughter, and 
(C) said ex-serviceman son or ex-service- 
woman daughter is the only child of said 
mother,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(B) 
The mother was divorced or separated from 
the father of said ex-serviceman son or ex- 
servicewoman daughter, and (C) the mother 
has not remarried.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 32 (a) (2) OF THE 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5960) 
to amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


AMENDING THE TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6116) 
to amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. s 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 33 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act (40 Stat. 411), 
as amended, is hereby further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 33. No return may be made pur- 
suant to section 9 or 32 unless notice of claim 
has been filed: (a) in the case of any prop- 
erty or interest acquired by the United 
States prior to December 18, 1941, by August 
9, 1948; or (b) in the case of any property 
or interest acquired by the United States on 
or after December 18, 1941, by July 31, 1949, 
or 2 years from the vesting of the property 
or interest in respect of which the claim 
is made, whichever is later. No suit pur- 
suant to section 9 may be instituted after 
August 9, 1948, or after the expiration of 
2 years from the date of the seizure by or 
vesting in the Alien Property Custodian, as 
the case may be, of the property or interest 
in respect of which relief is sought, which- 
ever is later, but in computing such 2 years 
there shall be excluded any period during 
which there was pending a suit or claim for 
return pursuant to section 9 or 32 (a) 
hereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 8, after the comma insert 
“whichever is later.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5318) 
to provide for the continuation of the 
transportation services of the Inland 
Waterways Corp., for the disposition of 
its property and other interests, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4964) 
to preserve seniority rights of 10-point 
preference eligibles in the postal service 
transferring from the position of letter 
carrier to clerk or from the position of 
clerk to letter carrier. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) any letter 
carrier or clerk in the postal service entitled 
as a preference eligible to 10 points under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as 
amended, in addition to his earned rating 
who, on or after the date of enactment of this 
act, transfers from the position of letter car- 
rier to that of clerk or from the position of 
clerk to that of letter carrier, as the case 
may be, shall not incur loss of seniority by 
reason of such transfer if, within 30 days 
after such transfer, he presents to the Civil 
Service Commission evidence satisfactory to 
the Commission that such transfer was neces- 
sitated principally by reason of a disability 
which he received on active duty in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

(b) Any such letter carrier or clerk who, 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
has transferred from the position of letter 
carrier to that of clerk or from the position 
of clerk to that of letter carrier, as the case 
may be, and has incurred loss of seniority 
by reason of such transfer, shall be restored 
the seniority to which he would have been 
entitled if such transfer had not occurred if 
he presents to the Civil Service Commission 
evidence satisfactory to the Commission that 
such transfer was necessitated principally by 
reason of a disability which he received on 
a duty in the armed forces of the United 

tates. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: ° 

On page 2, after line 15, add the following: 

“(c) No regular employee shall be reduced 
to substitute status to accord the benefits of 
this act to another employee.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROMOTING MINING OF POTASH ON 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1050) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the mining of potash on the public 
domain,” approved February 7, 1947, so 
as to provide for the disposition of the 
rentals and royalties from leases issued 
or renewed under the act entitled “An 
act to authorize exploration for and dis- 


. 


amendment was 
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position of potassium,” approved October 
2, 1917. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe a rule has been granted on this 
bill, and it is now on the calendar. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATING HOLDERS OF GRAZING 
PERMITS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1874) 
authorizing the head of the department 
or agency using the public domain for 
national-defense purposes to compensate 
holders of grazing permits and licenses 
for losses sustained by reason of such 
use of public lands for national-defense 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 
9, 1942 (56 Stat. 654, 43 U. S. C., sec 315p), 
is amended by inserting the words “or na- 
tional defense” between the word “war” and 
the word “purposes” wherever the latter two 
words appear in that act. 


Src. 2. This amendment is to take effect 
as of July 25, 1947. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEL NORTE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4874) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent to the county of Del Norte, 


State of California, to Pelican Rock in 
a City Harbor, Del Norte County, 
alif. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to issue pat- 
ent to the county of Del Norte, State of Cali- 
fornia, to Pelican Rock, containing about 
1 acre, located northerly from Whaler Island 
in Crescent City Harbor, Del Norte County, 
Calif., for the purposes of a public wharf or 
for such other purposes as it may be of use 
in the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of Crescent City Harbor, Del Norte 
County, Calif. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to take such action as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to the island known 
as Pelican Rock, containing an estimated 
area of about 1 acre, and situated in the 
Pacific Ocean in the northern portion of sec- 
tion 33, township 16 north, range 1 west, 
Humboldt meridian, California, approxi- 
mately a quarter of a mile north of Whaler 
island, shown to be located in latitude 41 
degrees 44 minutes 40 seconds north, and 
longitude 124 degrees 11 minutes 10 seconds 
west, on United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart entitled ‘St. George Reef and 
Crescent City, Calif.” is hereby conveyed 
to the County of Del Norte, State of Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of a public wharf 
or for such other purposes as it may be of use 
in the construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration of Crescent City Harbor.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to transfer Pelican Rock in Cres- 
cent City Harbor, Del Norte County, 
Calif., to that county.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PUBLIC-LAND LAWS IN OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5071) 
to extend the public-land laws of the 
United States to certain lands, consist- 
ing of islands, situated in the Red River 
in Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the public-land 
laws of the United States be, and the same are 
hereby, extended to the public lands in that 
part of the Red River between the medial 
line and the south bank of the river, in Okla- 
homa, between the ninety-eighth meridian 
and the east boundary of the territory estab- 
lished as Greer County by the act of May 
4, 1896 (29 Stat. 113): Provided, That such 
lands shall not be subject to disposition, set- 
tlement, or occupation until after the same 
have been classified and opened to entry, 
and other disposal by the Secretary of the 
Interior according to law. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to recognize equitable 
claims to such lands based on settlement 
made prior to January 1, 1934, and all home- 
stead entries of such lands, the allowance 
of which was erroneous because the lands 
were not subject to entry, and all suspended 
entries and applications to make final proof, 
are hereby validated if otherwise regular. 

Sec. 3. Patents on nonmineral entries, se- 
lections, or locations of such lands shall con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of all 
minerals therein, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under applicable laws relating to such min- 
erals: Provided, That the proceeds accruing 
to the United States from leases of the oil 
and gas deposits in such lands shall continue 
to be disposed of as provided by existing law. 

Sec. 4. Except as to existing valid rights, 
the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1448) is 
hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 5, insert “and directed.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “regular”, 
insert “as of the date of the regular applica- 
tion.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out all of section 3, 
and page 2, line 20, strike out “4” and insert 
~—.* 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SURPLUS GOVERNMENT LANDS IN THE 
STATES OF GEORGIA AND TENNESSEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5936) 
to provide for the addition of certain 
surplus Government lands to the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga National Mili- 
tary Park, in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, effective upon 
publication of notice, as hereinafter provided, 
there shall be added to the Chickamauga 


were 
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and Chattanooga National Military Park, a 
strip of land, comprising not more than 100 
acres, lying generally north of the present 
south line of Fort Oglethorpe and westward 
from the southeast corner thereof. The 
exact boundaries of the area added to the 
park shall be agreed upon by the Adminis- 
trator, War Assets Administration, and the 
Director of the National Park Service. 

When the boundaries of the aforesaid area 
have been agreed upon, the War Assets Ad- 
ministration shall furnish to the National 
Park Service a legal description of the lands 
to be added to the park, together with a map 
showing the boundaries and the acreage of 
the area. 

Upon the receipt by the National Park 
Service of such legal description and map 
of the area, public notice that such lands are 
to become a part of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park, effective 
on the date of publication of such notice, 
shall be given in the Federal Register. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and pased, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FORT VANCOUVER NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5957) 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Fort Vancouver National Monument, in 
the State of Washington, to include the 
site of the old Hudson’s Bay Co. stockade, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of establishing a Federal area of national 
historical importance for the benefit of the 
people of the United States, to be known as 
the “Fort Vancouver National Monument,” 
the Administrator of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of the Army 
are authorized to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Interior, without exchange of funds, 
administrative jurisdiction over such feder- 
ally owned lands and other property, real 
or personal, under their jurisdiction, includ- 
ing the site of the old Hudson’s Bay Co. 
stockade in the State of Washington, as they 
shall find to be surplus to the needs of their 
respective agencies, such properties to be 
selected, with their approval, by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for inclusion within the 
national monument, 

Sec. 2. The total area of the national 
monument as established or as enlarged by 
transfers pursuant to this act shall not ex- 
ceed 125 acres. Establishment of the monu- 
ment shall be effective, upon publication in 
the Federal Register of notice of such estab- 
lishment, following the transfer to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of administrative juris- 
diction over such lands as the Secretary of 
the Interior shall deem to be sufficient for 
purposes of establishing the national monu- 
ment. Additional lands may be added to 
the monument in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in section 1 hereof, gov- 
erning surplus properties, or by donation, 
subject to the maximum acreage limita- 
tion prescribed by this act, upon publica- 
tion of notice thereof in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. The administration, protection, and 
development of the aforesaid national monu- 
ment shall be exercised under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior by the Na- 
tional Park Service, subject to the provisions 
of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
entitled “An act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes,” as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 10, strike out “125” and insert 
“90.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR GRAZING 
AND RELATED PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6073) 
to provide for the acquisition of lands for 
grazing and related purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (a) of 
section 8 of the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1269, 1272), as amended by the act of June 
26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976; 43 U.S. C., sec. 315g), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “That 
where such action will promote the purposes 
of a district or facilitate the administration 
of the public lands, the Secretary is author- 
ized to accept on behalf of the United States 
any lands within or without the exterior 
boundaries of a grazing district as a gift.” 

Sec. 2. The last sentence of section 9 of 
the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269, 1273), 
is hereby amended by substituting for the 
words “the district” the following: “lands 
within or without the exterior boundaries of 
a grazing district.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF LEASES OF CERTAIN LAND 
IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6229) 
to authorize the extension of leases of cer- 
tain land in the Territory of Hawaii. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where a lessee of 
water-front lands in the Territory of Hawali 
under lease on April 1, 1946, has spent sub- 
stantial sums in repairing or replacing im- 
provements on such lands damaged or de- 
stroyed by the tidal wave of that date, then 
notwithstanding any provision of the Organic 
Act of Hawaii (31 Stat. 141), as amended, or 
of the laws of the Territory of Hawaii, the 
Commissioner of Public Lands of the Terti- 
tory of Hawaii, at the request of the lessee, 
in his discretion may extend the term of the 
lease at the original rental: Provided, That 
no lease is extended beyond March $31, 1967. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MINERAL LEASING ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6302) 
to amend the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, to permit the exercise 
of certain options on or before August 8, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second proviso 
of section 27 of the act entitled “An act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main,” approved February 25, 1920, as amend- 
ed (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 30, sec. 184), is 
hereby amended by striking out “within 2 
years after the passage of this act” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “on or before August 8, 
1950.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CONTRACT OF PURCHASE OF CERTAIN 
LANDS AND MINERAL DEPOSITS FROM 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 
OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the next business, 
House Joint Resolution 363, prowding 
for the ratification by Congress of a con- 
tract for the purchase of certain lands 
and mineral deposits by the United 
States from the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations of Indians. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the amount 
involved is too great for the Consent Cal- 
endar, and therefore I object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve the right to object? 

Mr. KEAN. I reserve the right. 

Mr. ALBERT. This particular legisla- 
tion is approval of a contract pursuant to 
a previous authorization granted in 1944. 
I just wondered whether the same objec- 
tion would obtain under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. KEAN. It would. I object. 


AMENDING SECTION 3803 (E) OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6078) 
to amend section 303 (e) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 303 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) Notwithstanding any provision 
of this part the Commission may, by order, 
from time to time, upon application, or upon 
its own initiative without application, ex- 
empt from the requirements of this part the 
transportation of passengers between points 
in the United States by way of a foreign port 
or ports, upon a finding that application of 
such requirements thereto is not necessary 
to carry out the national transportation pol- 
icy declared in this act. 

“(2) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to exclude from the provisions 
of this part, in addition to the transpor- 
tation otherwise excluded under this section, 


transportation by contract carriers by water - 


which, by reason of the inherent nature of 
the commodities transported, their require- 
ment of special equipment or their shipment 
in bulk, is not actually and substantially 
competitive with transportation by any com- 
mon carrier subject to this part or part I or 
part II. Upon application of a carrier, made 
in such manner and form as the Commis- 
sion may by regulations prescribe, the Com- 
mission shall, subject to such reasonable 
conditions and limitations as the Commis- 
sion may prescribe, by order exempt from the 
provisions of this part such of the transpor- 
tation engaged in by such carrier as it finds 
necessary to carry out the policy above de- 
clared. A carrier (other than a carrier sub- 
ject, at the time this part takes effect, to the 
provisions of the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933, as amended) making such application 
prior to January 1, 1941, shall be exempt 
from the provisions of this part until a final 
determination has been made upon such. ap- 
plication if such carrier or a predecessor in 
interest was in bona fide operation as a con- 
tract carrier by water on January 1, 1940, 
over the route or routes or between the ports 
with respect to which application is Made 
and has so operated since that time (or, if 
engaged in furnishing seasonal service only, 
was in bona fide operation during the sea- 
sonal period prior to or including such date, 
for operations of the character in question) 
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except, in either event, for interruptions of 
service over which such carrier or its prede- 
cessor in interest had no control.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEMETERY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4688) 
to enlarge the Gettysburg National 
Cemetery. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
acquire, on behalf of the United States, by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, the 
following-described land in the Borough of 
Gettysburg, Adams County, Pa.: 

Beginning at a point at the corner of South 
Washington Street (also known as Taney- 
town Road) and the United States Govern- 
ment National Cemetery; thence along said 
street north 1%4 degrees west 356 feet to a 
point; thence north 57 degrees east 321 feet 
to a point at the corner of lands of Paul H. 
Ketterman; thence north 57 degrees west 
179; feet to a point at corner of lands of 
Paul H. Ketterman on Steinwehr Avenue; 
thence along Steinwehr Avenue north 33 
degrees east 179,% feet to a point at corner of 
lands of Thomas J. Winebrenner and Son; 
thence south 35 degrees east 236,54; feet to a 
point at corner of lands of Emma Noel estate; 
thence north 59 degrees east 137 feet to a 
point at corner of lands of Emma Noel estate 
and lands of Harry Koch; thence south 30 
degrees east 129,45 feet to a point; thence 
north 57 degrees east 200 feet to a point on 
Baltimore Street; thence south 80 degrees 
east along Baltimore Street 50 feet to a point 
at corner of lands of Margaret E. Kissinger; 
thence south 57 degrees west 312 feet to a 
point; thence south 30 degrees east 120, feet 
to a point along the north side of United 
States Government National Cemetery; 
thence along same south 57 degrees west 616 
feet to a point, the place of beginning. Con- 
taining 5 acres and 4 perches, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The land acquired pursuant to the 
first section of this act shall constitute a 
part of the Gettysburg National Cemetery 
and shall be reserved for the burial of World 
War I and World War II veterans and such 
other persons as may be entitled to inter- 
ment in national cemeteries. 

Sec. 8. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed the sum of $10,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 25, strike out the words 
“beginning. Containing” and insert ‘“be- 
ginning, containing.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and_read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE COAST GUARD TO 
ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN AIDS TO 
NAVIGATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1853) to 
authorize the Coast Guard to establish, 
maintain, and opérate aids to navigation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to guide 
navigation and to prevent disasters, col- 
lisions, and wrecks of vessels and aircraft, the 
Coast Guard is authorized to establish, 
maintain, and operate within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and 
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beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States at places where naval or mili- 
tary bases of the United States are or may 
be located, and elsewhere— 

(a) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the armed forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

(b) aids to air navigation required to 
serve the needs of the armed forces of the 
United States as requested by the Secretary 
of the appropriate department within the 
National Military Establishment; and 

(c) Loran stations (1) required to serve 
the needs of the armed forces of the United 
States; or (2) required to serve the needs of 
the maritime commerce *£ the United States; 
or (3) required to serve the needs of the air 
commerce of the United States as deter- 
mined by the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. 

The Coast Guard in establishing, main- 
taining, or operating any aids to air naviga- 
tion herein provided shall solicit the co- 
operation of the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics to the end that the personnel and 
facilities of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration will be utilized to the fullest possi- 
ble advantage. Before locating and oper- 
ating any such aid on military or naval bases 
or regions, the consent of the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, as the case may be, 
shall first be obtained. No such aid shall be 
located within the territorial jurisdiction of 
a foreign country without the consent of 
t government thereof, Nothing in this 
act shall be deemed to limit the authority 
granted by the provisions of section 77 of the 
act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 621), or by 
section 5 (f) of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 (49 U. S. C. 175), or by title III of Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended (49 
U.S. C. 451 and the following). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That in order to aid navigation and 
to prevent disasters, collisions, and wrecks of 
vessels and aircraft, the Coast Guard is au- 
thorized to establish, maintain, and oper- 
ate— 

“(a) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the armed forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

“(b) aids to air navigation required to 
serve the needs of the armed forces of the 
United States as requested by the Secretary 
of the appropriate Department within the 
National Military Establishment; and 

“(c) Loran stations (1) required to serve 
the needs of the armed forces of the United 
States; or (2) required to serve the needs of 
the maritime commerce of the United States; 
or (3) required to serve the needs of the air 
commerce of the United States. 

“Src. 2. Such aids to navigation other than 
Loran stations shall be established and oper- 
ated only within the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions, and beyond the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States at 
places where naval or military bases of the 
United States are or may be located, and at 
other places where such aids to navigation 
have been established on the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE COAST GUARD TO 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN OCEAN 
STATIONS 


The Clerk called: the bill (S. 2122) to 
authorize the Geast Guard to operate 
and maintain ocean stations. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the cost of 
this bill is too great for the Consent Cal- 
endar. Therefore, I object. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR-TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6407) 
to encourage the development of an in- 
ternational air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“International Aviation Facilities Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act: 

(1) The term “Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee” means the committee established by 
Executive Order No. 9781, dated September 
19, 1946, or such successor agency or agencies 
as may exercise the same or equivalent pow- 
ers whether created by Executive order or 
legislative enactment. 

(2) The term “airport property” means any 
property, real or personal, or any interest 
therein, used or useful, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with the administration, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of an airport, including 
but not limited to (1) land; (2) runways, 
strips, taxiways, and parking aprons; (3) 
buildings, structures, improvements, and 
facilities, whether or not used in connection 
with the landing and take-off of aircraft; and 
(4) equipment (including parts and compo- 
nents thereof), furniture, vehicles, and sup- 
plies. 

(3) The term “airway property” means any 
property, real or personal, or any interest 
therein, used or useful, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with the administration, oper- 
ation, or maintenance of any ground installa- 
tion, facility, or equipment (including parts 
and components thereof) necessary or desir- 
able for the orderly and safe operation of air 
traffic, including but not limited to air navi- 
gation, air-traffic control, airways, communi- 
cations, and meteorological facilities. 

(4) The term “foreign territory” means any 
area of land or water over which no nation or 
a nation other than the United States exer- 
cises the incidents of sovereignty (including 
territory of undetermined sovereignty and 
the high seas), any area of land or water 
temporarily under military occupation by the 
United States, and any area of land or water 
occupied or administered by the United States 
or any other nation under any international 
agreement. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION, IN FOREIGN 
TPRRITORY, OF FACILITIES RELATED TO AVIA- 
TION 


Src. 3. After consultation with the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee and subject to concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, and with due 
regard for the objectives of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Administrator”) and the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, within their respective fields, are 
authorized, by contract or otherwise, when- 
ever funds therefor have been specifically ap- 
propriated by the Congress, to acquire, estab- 
lish, and construct airport property and air- 
way property in foreign territory, and to con- 
duct related services. 


TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND RELATED SUBJECTS 

Sec. 4. Subject to the concurrence of the 

Secretary of State, the Administrator and 
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the Chief of the Weather Bureau, within 
their respective fields, are authorized within 
or outside the United States to train foreign 
nationals directly, or in conjunction with 
any other United States Government agency, 
or through any United States public or pri- 
vate agency (including any State or munici- 
pal educational institution), or through any 
international organization, in aeronautical 
and related subjects essential to the orderly 
and safe operation of civil aircraft. 


ACCEPTANCE OF FUNDS FOR FACILITIES SUPPLIED 
OR SERVICES PERFORMED FOR A FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENT OR AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 5. The Administrator and the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, respectively, are au- 
thorized to accept, on behalf of the United 
States, funds from any foreign government or 
from any international organization as pay- 
ment for any facilities supplied or services 
performed for such government or interna- 
tional organization by the Administrator or 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, either 
directly or indirectly, under authority of this 
act or of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, including the operation of air- 
port property and airway property in such 
countries, the training of foreign nationals, 
the rendering of technical assistance and ad- 
vice to such countries, and the performance 
of other similar services. Funds so received 
may be credited (A) to appropriations cur- 
rent at the time the expenditures are to be 
or have been paid, (B) to appropriations cur- 
rent at the time such amounts are received, 
or (C) in part as provided under clause (A) 
and in part as provided under clause (B). 


TRANSFER OF AIRPORT PROPERTY OR AIRWAY PROP- 
ERTY TO A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 6. With the unanimous approval of the 
Air Coordinating Committee, the Administra- 
tor or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, as 
the case may be, upon request of the foreign 
government involved or of any international 
organization, may transfer any airport prop- 
erty or airway property operated and main- 
tained by him within foreign territory, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, to the 
foreign government involved or to any inter- 
national organization. The Administrator or 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, as the case 
may be, is authorized to make such transfer 
upon such terms and conditions as he deems 
proper, including provision for receiving, on 
behalf of the United States, such payment or 
other consideration for the property so trans- 
ferred as may be agreed upon through nego- 
tiations with the foreign government cr in- 
ternational organization involved. 


FACILITIES, SERVICE, AND PROPERTY IN THE CANAL 
ZONE AND IN THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Sec. 7. (a) Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator is 
authorized to provide air navigation, com- 
munications, and air traffic control facilities 
and service in the Canal Zone and the Re- 
public of Panama and to do all things neces- 
sary in connection with the operation and 
maintenance thereof. 

(b) In exercising and performing his pow- 
ers and duties under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall do so consistently with any 
obligation assumed by the United States in 
any ireaty, convention, or agreement that 
may be in force between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. 

(c) Any department of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment is authorized in its dis- 
cretion to transfer without charge therefor 
to the Administrator any airport property or 
airway property or other real or personal 
property which (1) is located in the Canal 
Zone or the Republic of Panama, and (2) is 
determined by the Administrator to be, or 
likely to become, useful in carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 

(d) The authority conferred by this section 
may be exercised without regard to sections 
3 and 8 (a) of this act. 
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TRANSFER OF CEETAIN PROPERTY FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OR THE WEATHER BUREAU 


Sec. 8. (a) When considered consistent with 
the needs of national defense, and subject to 
such conditions, if.any, as may be agreed 
upon in specific cases between the parties, any 
department of the National Military Estab- 
lishment is authorized to transfer at its dis- 
cretion to the Administrator, without charge 
therefor, airport property and airway prop- 
erty, exclusive of meteorological facilities, in- 
stalled by or in the possession of such de- 
partment in territory (including Alaska) out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States, which such department has found to 
be no longer required exclusively for military 
purposes and which in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministrator are, or are likely to vsecome, 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
this act. Transfer of property in foreign ter- 
ritory shall be made hereunder only after 
consultation with the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

(b) When considered consistent with the 
neecs of national defense, and subject to such 
conditions, if any, as may be agreed upon in 
specific cases between the parties, any de- 
partment of the National Military Establish- 
ment is authorized to transfer at its discre- 
tion to the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
without charge therefor, meteorological facil- 
ities installed by or in the possession of such 
department in territory (including Alaska) 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States, which such department has found to 
be no longer required exclusively for mili- 
tary purposes, and which, in the opinion of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau are, or are 
likely to become, necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. Transfer of prop- 
erty in foreign territory shall be made here- 
under only after consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

(c) All property transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the provisions of 
Executive Order 9709, dated March 29, 1946, 
and Executive Order 9797, dated November 
6, 1946, and which is in the possession of the 
Department of Commerce on the date of the 
enactment of this act shall be considered as 
property transferred pursuant to this section. 


AUTHORITY TO RETAKE PROPERTY TRANSFERRED 
UNDER SECTION 7 OR 8 


Sec. 9. When necessary to meet military 
requirements, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the department which made the 
transfer, such department is authorized im- 
mediately to retake any property transferred 
under section 7 or section 8, together with 
any improvements or additions made thereto: 
Provided, That the Secretary of such depart- 
ment, upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator or the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau, as the case may be, is authorized in any 
case to waive any right or privilege conferred 
or reserved by this section. In the event 
property is retaken which incorporates im- 
provements or additions not made at Govern- 
ment expense, reasonable compensation shall 
be paid to the person or persons who made 
such improvements or additions, or to their 
successors in interest. The Secretary of the 
department which made the transfer, or his 
duly authorized representative, shall deter- 
mine, for purposes of this section, what is 
reasonable compensation for such improve- 
ments or additions. 


POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR AND CHIEF OF 
WEATHER BUREAU WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AIRPORT PROPERTY AND AIRWAY PROPERTY 


Szc. 10. (a) With regard to airport prop- 
erty and airway property in territory (in- 
cluding Alaska) outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States which he has ac- 
quired pursuant to this act or any other 
provision of law, the Administrator is em- 
powered and directed to do and perform, by 
contract or otherwise, all acts and things 
necessary or incident to their consolidation, 
operation, protection, maintenance, improve- 
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ment, and administration, including but not 
limited to the power (1) to adapt, from time 
to time, such to the needs of civil 
aeronautics by construction, installation, re- 
engineering, relocation, or otherwise; (2) to 
make and amend such reasonable rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary to the 
proper exercise of the powers granted by this 
section; (3) to lease under such conditions 
as he may deem proper and for such periods 
as may be desirable (not to exceea 20 years) 
space or property for purposes essential -r 
appropriate to their consolidation, operation, 
protection, and administration under this 
act; (4) to contract for, or to provide direct- 
ly for, the sale of fuel, oil, equipment, food 
and supplies, hotel accommodations, and 
other facilities and services n or de- 
sirable for the operation and administration 
of such properties; (5) to make just and rea- 
sonable charges for aeronautical services (in- 
cluding fees for use of navigational aids, 
communication services, landing facilities, 
and similar services); and (6) to acquire, by 
purchase or otherwise, real or personal prop- 
erty, or interest: therein, which he may con- 
sider necessary for the purposes of this sec- 
tion. Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates any rule or regulation issued by 
the Administrator under clause (2) of this 
section, if such violation is committed in any 
area under the civil jurisdicton of the United 
States, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 or to 
imprisonment not exceeding 6 months, or to 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

(b) With regard to meteorological facili- 
ties in territory (including Alaska) outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
which he has acquired pursuant to this act 
or any other provision of law, the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau is vested with all powers 
to consolidate, operate, protect, maintain, 
improve, and administer granted the Ad- 
ministrator by subsection (a) with respect to 
facilities the latter has acquired. 

(c) All funds received under this section, 
as a result of direct sale or charge by the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau and which, in the judgment of the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, as the case may be, are equivalent 
to the cost, including handling charges, of 
the fuel, oil, equipment, food, supplies, serv- 
ices, shelter, or other assistance or services 
sold or furnished shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which the cost thereof 
was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. 


UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES OF 
OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Sec. 11. The Administrator and the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau are authorized and 
directed, in carrying out the provisions of 
this act, insofar as they find it practicable, 
to arrange for the use of appropriate facili- 
ties or services of other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to reimburse any such 
agency for such service out of funds appro- 
priated to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration or the Weather Bureau, as the case 
may be, to the end that personnel and facili- 
ties of existing United States Government 
agencies shall be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible advantage and not be unnecessarily 
duplicated. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to 


be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF WILDLIPE-REFUGE LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 6030) 
to authorize the exchange of wildlife- 
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refuge lands within the State of Wash- 
ington. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, 
at any time within 10 years from the date of 
the approval of this act, to accept from the 
State of Washington on behalf of the United 
States title to any lands in the State of 
Washington which he deems chiefly valuable 
for wildlife refuge purposes, and which are 
equivalent in value to the lands of the United 
States within the Skagit National Wildlife 
Refuge, and in exchange therefor to convey 
by deed on behalf of the United States to the 
State of Washington the said lands of the 
United States in the Skagit National Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Sec. 2. Any lands acquired by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under the terms of this 
act, if located within or adjacent to an exist- 
ing wildlife refuge or reservation, imme- 
diately shall become a part of such refuge 
or reservation and chall be administered 
under the laws and regulations applicable 
thereto, and, if not so located, may be ad- 
ministered as a migratory-waterfowl man- 
agement area, refuge, reservation, or breeding 
ground in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080), 
and acts supplementary thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6204) 
to extend to commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey the provisions 
of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 
9, 1946 (60 Stat. 963), as now or hereafter 
amended, relating to the granting of annual 
leave and compensation for leave accumu- 
lated in excess of 60 days on August 31, 1946, 
shall apply to commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the same extent 
and with the same relative conditions as are 
provided therein for commissioned officers of 
the armed forces: Provided, That the term 
“Secretary” as used in such act shall mean, 
in the case of commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Secretary of 
Commerce: And provided further, That in 
any case in which a commissioned officer of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey on active 
duty on September 1, 1946, excepting officers 
on terminal leave on that date, had to his 
credit on August 31, 1946, accumulated or 
accrued leave aggregating in excess of 60 
days, such leave in excess of 60 days not sub- 
sequently taken shall be settled and compen- 
sated for in cash on the basis of the rate of 
pay and allowances applicable to such officer 
on August 31, 1946, if application is made 
therefor to the Secretary of Commerce within 
1 year after the date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 2. Funds appropriated by the act of 
August 8, 1946 (Public Law 663, 79th Cong.), 
to enable the President to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946, are hereby made available for carrying 
out the provisions of this act and may be 
allotted to the Department of Commerce by 
transfer to and merger with appropriations 
thereof or otherwise, in such amounts as may 
be determined by the Director of the Budget. 

Sze. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective from August 9, 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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CHANGES IN TIME OF HOLDING COURT 
IN CERTAIN DIVISIONS IN THE EAST- 
ERN AND WESTERN DISTRICTS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5106) 
to provide for changes in the time of 
holding court in certain divisions in the 
eastern and western districts of South 
Carolina. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 105 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 28, sec. 186), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 105. The State of South Carolina is 
divided into two districts to be known as 
the eastern and western districts of South 
Carolina. 

“The western district shall include the 
territory embraced on the Ist day of July 
1910 in the counties of Abbeville, Anderson, 
Cherokee, Chester, Edgefield, Fairfield, Green- 
ville, Greenwood, Lancaster, Laurens, New- 
berry, Oconee, Pickens, Saluda, Spartanburg, 
Union, and York. 

“The westesn district of South Carolina is 
divided into five divisions, to be known as 
the Anderson, Greenville, Greenwood, Rock 
Hill, and Spartanburg divisions. The Ander- 
son division shall include the territory em- 
braced in the counties of Anderson, Oconee, 
and Pickens. The Greenville division shall 
include the territory embraced in the coun- 
ties of Greenville and Laurens. The Green- 
wood division shall include the territory em- 
braced in the counties of Abbeville, Edgefield, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Newberry, and Sa- 
luda. The Rock Hill division shall include 


the territory embraced in the counties of 
Chester, Fairfield, Lancaster, and York. The 
Spartanburg division shall include the terri- 
tory embraced in the counties of Cherokee, 
Spartanburg, and Union. 


The terms of the 
district court for the Anderson division shall 
be held at Anderson, for the Greenville divi- 
sion at Greenville, for the Greenwood divi- 
sion at Greenwood, for the Rock Hill division. 
at Rock Hill, and for the Spartanburg divi- 
sion at Spartanburg. Terms of the district 
court for the western district shall be held 
at Anderson on the second Monday in May 
and the third Monday in November; at 
Spartanburg on the first Monday in April 
and the first Monday in October; at Green- 
wood on the third Monday in May and the 
first Monday in December; at Rock Hill on 
the second Monday in March and the fourth 
Monday in September; and at Greenville on 
the third Monday in February and the fourth 
Monday in Cctober. 

“The eastern district shall include the ter- 
ritory embraced on the Ist day of July 1910 
in the counties of Aiken, Bamberg, Barnwell, 
Beaufort, Berkeley, Calhoun, Charleston, 
Chesterfield, Clarendon, Colleton, Darlington, 
Dillon, Dorchester, Florence, Georgetown, 
Hampton, Horry, Kershaw, Lee, Lexington, 
Marion, Marlboro, Orangeburg, Richland, 
Sumter, and Williamsburg. 

“The eastern district of South Carolina is 
divided into five divisions, to be known as the 
Aiken, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, and 
Orangeburg divisions. The Aiken division 
shall include the territory embraced in the 
counties of Aiken, Allendale, Barnwell, and 
Hampton. The Charleston division shall in- 
clude the territory embraced in the counties 
of Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Clarendon, 


Colleton, Dorchester, Georgetown, and Jasper. 


The Columbia division shall include the ter- 
ritory embraced in the counties of Kershaw, 
Lee, Lexington, Richland, and Sumter. The 
Florence division shall include the territory 
embraced in the counties of Chesterfield, 
Darlington, Dillon, Florence, Horry, Marion, 
Marlboro, and Williamsburg. The Orange- 
burg division shall include the territory em- 
braced in the counties of Calhoun, Bamberg, 
and Orangeburg. The terms of the district 
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court for the Aiken division shall be held at 
Aiken, for the Charleston division at Charles- 
ton, for the Columbia division at Columbia, 
for the Florence division at Florence, and for 
the Orangeburg diviston at Orangeburg. 

“Terms of the district court for the east- 
ern district shall be held at Aiken on the 
fourth Monday in March and the third Mon- 
day in September; at Charleston on the third 
Monday in January, the second Monday in 
May, and the second Monday in October; at 
Columbia on the third Monday in February, 
the third Monday in June, and the fourth 
Monday in October; at Florence on the fourth 
Monday in April and the first Monday in 
December; and at Orangeburg on the second 
Monday in April and the third Monday in 
November: Provided, That facilities for hold- 
ing court at Orangeburg are furnished free 
of expense to the United States. The office 
of the clerk of the district court for the west- 
ern district shall be at Greenville and the 
office of the clerk of the district court for the 
eastern district shall be at Charleston. 

“All criminal cases shall be tried in the 
division in which the offense was committed, 
unless upon proper showing the venue would 
be ghanged by the judge from one division 
to another, and this change be made only 
upon affidavits and motion made in open 
court after 4 days’ notice to the adverse 
party.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “1910” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “1947.” 

Page 2, line 2, insert “McCormack”, after 
the name “Laurens.” . 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “1910” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1947.” 

Page 3, line 9, insert “Allendale”, after the 
name “Aiken.” . 

Page 3, line 11, insert “Jasper”, at the end 
of the line. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bryson: 

On page 3, line 1, strike out the word 
“second” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“third.” 

On page 3, line 4, strike out the word 
“third” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“second.” 

On page 4, line 15, strike out the word 
“third” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“Get.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that it is a 
little unusual to have an amendment of- 
fered after we have let a bill go through. 
Usually the Members will come to the 
objectors and tell them that they are 
going to offer such-and-such an amend- 
ment so the objectors can decide whether 
they want to let the bill come up by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
I spoke to two Members of his commit- 
tee. I am sorry I did not speak to him. 

Mr. KEAN. All right. 

Mr. BRYSON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that we have three Federal judges 
in our State, one of them Known as a 
floating judge. There are two Federal 


amendments were 
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districts. This is just a rearrangement 
of the time of holding court in the dif- 
ferent districts. It involves no additional 
cost whatever. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN 
CHOPAWAMSIC PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6246) 
to authorize the transfer of certain Fed- 
eral lands within the Chopawamsic Park 
to the Secretary of the Navy, the addi- 
tion of lands surplus to the Department 
of the Army to this park, the acquisition 
of additional lands needed to round out 
the boundaries of this park, to change the 
name of said park to Prince William 
Forest Park, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to transfer to the Secretary of the Navy con- 
trol and jurisdiction over those parcels of 
land within the Chopawamsic Park, known 
hereafter as the Prince William Forest Park, 
a@ part of the park system of the National 
Capital and its environs by act of Congress 
of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 785), comprising 
approximately 5,000 acres, lying south of the 
Joplin Road and contiguous to the marine 
base at Quantico, Vai, with the exception of 
approximately 4 acres at the intersection of 
roads 626 and 620, which land contains the 
fire tower, upon assurance that the Secretary 
of the Navy will guarantee the potability and 
the undamaged source of water of the South 
Branch of Quantico Creek to the lands lying 
east of route 619, now or hereafter acquired 
for the Chopawamsic Park: Provided, how- 
ever, That the transfer of jurisdiction herein 
authorized shall not be effectuated until 
funds have been made available by the Con- 
gress for the acquisition of the lands referred 
to in section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 2. That all of the lands that were 
formerly acquired by the War Department 
and that are now surplus to the needs of 
the Department of the Army within and ad- 
jacent to the Chopawamsic Park, comprising 
approximately 1,138%%j9) acres, are hereby 
added to and made a part of that park, and 
shall be subject to all the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable thereto. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Navy be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to acquire on behalf 
of the United States, by donation or pur- 
chase, lands adjoining or contiguous to the 
Chopawamsic Park, in the State of Virgnia, 
as may be necessary for the proper rounding 
out of the boundaries of that park, but not 
exceeding 1,500 acres. The title to real prop- 
erty acquired pursuant this this act shall be 
satisfactory to the Attorney General of the 
United States. All property acquired by the 
United States pursuant to this act shall be- 
come a part of the Chopawamsic Park upon 
acceptance of title thereto, and shall be sub- 
ject to all laws, rules, and regulations ap- 
plicable thereto. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of section 3 of this 
act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the word “are” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “is”; 
strike out the word “such” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “not.” 
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Page 8, line 12, strike out the words “sums 
as may be necessary” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “to exceed the sum of 
$10,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MILEAGE ALLOWANCE FOR UNITED 
STATES MARSHALS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 692) to 
authorize a mileage allowance of 7 cents 
per mile for United States marshals and 
their deputies for travel on official busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TITLE 3 OF UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6412) 
to codify and enact into law title 3 of the 
United States Code, entitled “The Presi- 
dent.” 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 3 of the 
United States Code, entitled “The President,” 
is codified and enacted into positive law and 
may be cited as “3 U.S. C., § —,” as follows: 


TITLE 8—THE PRESIDENT 
Sec. 
1. Presidential elections and vacancies. 1 
2. Office and compensation of President. 101 
3. Protection of the President; the White 
House Police 


CHAPTER 1—PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND 
VACANCIES 

C. 

. Time of appointing electors. 

. Failure to make choice on prescribed day. 

. Number of electors. 

. Vacancies in electoral college. 

. Determination of controversy as to ap- 
pointment of electors. 

. Credentials of electors; transmission to 
Secretary of State and to Congress; 
public inspection. 

. Meeting and vote of electors. 

- Manner of voting. 

. Certificates of votes for President and 

Vice President. 

. Sealing and endorsing certificates. 

. Disposition of certificates. 

. Failure of certificates of electors to reach 
President of Senate or Secretary of 
State; demand on State for certificate. 

. Same; demand on district judge for cer- 
tificate. 

. Forfeiture for messenger’s neglect of duty. 

. Counting electoral votes in Congress. 

. Same; seats for officers and Members of 
two Houses in joint meeting. 

. Same; limit of debate in each House. 

. Same; parliamentary procedure at joint 
meeting. 

- Vacancy in Offices of both President and 
Vice President; officers eligible to act. 

. Resignation or refusal of office. 


CHAPTER 1—PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND 
VACANCIES 
TIME OF APPOINTING ELECTORS 

§ 1. The electors of President and Vice 
President shall be appointed, in each State, 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November, in every fourth year succeed- 
ing every election of a President and Vice 
President. 


FAILURE TO MAKE CHOICE ON PRESCRIBED DAY 


§ 2. Whenever any State has held an elec- 
tion for the purpose of choosing electors, and 
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has failed to make a choice on the day pre- 
scribed by law, the electors may be appointed 
on a subsequent day in such a manner as 
the legislature of such State may direct. 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS 

§ 3. The number of electors shall be equal 
to the number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which the several States are by law 
entitled at the time when the President and 
Vice President to be chosen come into office; 
except, that where no apportionment of Rep- 
resentatives has been made after any enumer- 
ation, at the time of choosing electors, the 
number of electors shall be according to the 
then existing apportionment of Senators and 
Representatives. 


VACANCIES IN ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


§ 4. Each State may, by law, provide for 
the filling of any vacancies which may occur 
in its college of electors when such college 
meets to give its electoral vote. 


DETERMINATION OF CONTROVERSY AS TO APPOINT- 
MENT OF ELECTORS 

§.5. If any State shall have provided, by 
laws enacted prior to the day fixed for the 
appointment of the electors, for its final de- 
termination of any controversy or contest 
concerning the appointment of all or any 
of the electors of such State, by judicial or 
other methods or procedures, and such de- 
termination shall have been made at least 
6 days before the time fixed for the meeting 
of the electors, such determination made pur- 
suant to such law so existing on said day, 
and made at least 6 days prior to said time 
of meeting of the electors, shall be conclusive, 
and shall govern in the counting of the elec- 
toral votes as provided in the Constitution, 
and as hereinafter regulated, so far as the 
ascertainment of the electors appointed by 
such State is concerned. 


CREDENTIALS OF ELECTORS; TRANSMISSION TO 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND TO CONGRESS; PUBLIC 
INSPECTION 
§ 6. It shall be the duty of the executives 

of each State, as soon as practicable after the 

conclusion of the appointment of the electors 
in such State by the final ascertainment, 
under and in pursuance of the laws of such 

State providing for such ascertainment, to 

communicate by registered mail under the 


. seal of the State to the Secretary of State of 


the United States a certificate of such ascer- 
tainment of the electors appointed, setting 
forth the names of such electors and the can- 
vass or other ascertainment under the laws 
of such State of the number of votes given 
or cast for each person for whose appoint- 
ment any and all votes have betn given or 
cast; and it shall also thereupon be the duty 
of the executive of each State to deliver to 
the electors of such State, on or before the 
day on which they are required by section 7 
of this title to meet, six duplicate-originals 
of the same certificate under the seal of the 
State; and if there shall have been any final 
determination in a State in the manner pro- 
vided for by law of a controversy or contest 
concerning the appointment of all or any of 
the electors of such State, it shall be the 
duty of the executive of such State, as soon 
as practicable after such determination, to 
communicate under the seal of the State to 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
a certificate of such determination in form 
and manner as the same shall have been 
made; and the certificate or certificates so 
received by the Secretary of State shall be 
preserved by him for 1 year and shall be a 
part of the public records of his office and 
shall be open to public inspection; and the 
Secretary of State of the United States at 
the first meeting of Congress thereafter shall 
transmit to the two Houses of Congress copies 
in full of each and every such certificate so 
received at the State Department. 
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MEETING AND VOTE OF ELECTORS 


$7. The electors of President and Vice 
President of each State shall meet and give 
their votes on the first Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December next follow- 
ing their appointment at such place in each 
State as the legislature of such State shal) 
direct. 


MANNER OF VOTING 


§ 8. The electors shall vote for President 
and Vice President, respectively, in the man- 
ner directed by the Constitution. 


CERTIFICATES OF VOTES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICB 
PRESIDENT 


§9. The electors shall make and sign siy 
certificates of all the votes given by them, 
each of which certificates shall contain two 
distinct lists, one of the votes for President 
and the other of the votes for Vice President, 
and shall annex to each of the certificates one 
of the lists of the electors which shall have 
been furnished to them by direction of the 
executive of the State. 


SEALING AND ENDORSING CERTIFICATES 


§ 10. The electors shall seal up the certifi- 
cates so made by them, and certify upon each 
that the lists of all the votes of such State 
given for President, and of all the votes given 
for Vice President, are contained therein. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTIFICATES 


§ 11. The electors shall dispose of the cer- 
tificates so made by them and the lists at- 
tached thereto in the following manner: 

First. They shall forthwith forward by 
registered mail one of the same to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

Second. Two of the same shall be delivered 
to the secretary of state of the State, one 
of which shall be held subject to the order 
of the President of the Senate, the other to 
be preserved by him for 1 year and shall 
be a part of the public records of his office 
and shall be open to public inspection, 

Third. On the day thereafter they shall for- 
ward by registered mail two of such certifi- 
cates and lists to the Secretary of State at 
the seat of government, one of which shall 
be held subject to the order of the President 
of the Senate. The other shall be preserved 
by the. Secretary of State for 1 year and 
shall be a part of the public records of his 
office and shall be open to public inspection. 

Fourth. They shall forthwith cause the 
other of the certificates and lists to be de- 
livered to the judge of the district in which 
the electors shall have assembled. 


FAILURE OF CERTIFICATES OF ELECTORS TO REACH 
PRESIDENT OF SENATE OR SECRETARY OF STATE; 
DEMAND ON STATE FOR CERTIFICATE 


§ 12. When no certificate of vote and list 
mentioned in sections 9 and 11 of this title 
from any State shall have been received by 
the President of the Senate or by the Sec- 
retary of State by the fourth Wednesday in 
December, after the meeting of the electors 
shall have been held, the President of the 
Senate or, if he be absent from the seat of 
government, the Secretary of State shall re- 
quest, by the most expeditious method avail- 
able, the secretary of state of the State to 
send up the certificate and list lodged with 
him by the electors of such State; and it 
shall be his duty upon receipt of such request 
immediately to transmit same by registered 
mail to the President of the Senate at the 
seat of government, 


SAME; DEMAND ON DISTRICT JUDGE FOR 
CERTIFICATE 


§13. When no certificates of votes from 
any State shall have been received at the 
seat of government on the fourth Wednesday 
in December, after the meeting of the elec- 
tors shall have been held, the President of 
the Senate or, if he be absent from the seat 
of government, the Secretary of State shall 
send a special messenger to the district judge 
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in whose custody one certificate of votes from 
that State has been lodged, and such judge 
shall forthwith transmit that list by the 
hand of such messenger to the seat of gov- 
ernment. 


FORFEITURE FOR MESSENGER’S NEGLECT OF DUTY 


§ 14. Every person who, having been ap- 
pointed, pursuant to section 13 of this title, 
to deliver the certificates of the votes of the 
electors to the President of the Senate, and 
having accepted such appointment, shall 
neglect to perform the services required from 
him, shall forfeit the sum of $1,000. 


COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN CONGRESS 


§ 15. Congress shall be in session on the 
6th day of January succeeding every meet- 
ing of the electors, The Senate and House 
of Representatives shall meet in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives at the hour of 
1 o’clock in the afternoon on that day, and 
the President of the Senate shall be their pre- 
siding officer. Two tellers shall be previ- 
ously appointed on the part of the Senate 
and two on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to whom shall be handed, as they 
are opened by the President of the Senate, 
all the certificates and papers purporting to 
be certificates of the electoral votes, which 
certificates and papers shall be opened, pre- 
sented, and acted upon in the alphabetical 
order of the States, beginning with the let- 
ter A; and said tellers, having then read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two 
Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they 
shall appear from the said certificates; and 
the votes having been ascertained and 
counted according to the rules in this sub- 
chapter provided, the result of the same 
shall be delivered to the President of the 
Senate, who shall thereupon announce the 
state of the vote, which announcement shall 
be deemed a sufficient declaration of the per- 
sons, if any, elected President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, and, together with 
a list of the votes, be entered on the Jour- 
nals of the two Houses. Upon such reading 
of any such certificate or paper, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall call for objections, if 
any. Every objection shall be made in writ~ 
ing, and shall state clearly and concisely, 
and without argument, the ground thereof, 
and shall be signed by at least one Senator 
and one Member of the House of Representa- 
tives before the same shall be received, 
When all objections so made to any vote or 
paper from a State shall have been received 
and read, the Senate shall thereupon with- 
draw, and such objections shall be submitted 
to the Senate for its decision; and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, in like manner, submit such objections 
to the House of Representatives for its deci- 
sion; and no electoral vote or votes from any 
State which shall have been regularly given 
by electors whose appointment has been law- 
fully certified to according to section 6 of 
this title from which but one return has been 
received shall be rejected, but the two Houses 
concurrently may reject the vote or votes 
when they agree that such vote or votes have 
not been so regularly given by electors whose 
appointment has been so certified. If more 
than one return or paper purporting to be a 
return from a State shall have been received 
by the President of the Senate, those votes, 
and those only, shall be counted which shall 
have been regularly given by the electors 
who are shown by the determination men- 
tioned in section 5 of this title to have been 
appointed, if the determination in said sec- 
tion provided for shall have been made, or 
by such successors or substitutes, in case of 
a vacancy in the board of electors so ascer- 
tained, as have been appointed to fill such 
vacancy in the mode provided by the laws 
of the State; but in case there shall arise the 
question which of two or more of such State 
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authorities determining what electors have 
been appointed, as mentioned in section 5 
of this title, is the lawful tribunal of such 
State, the votes regularly given of those 
electors, and those only, of such State shall 
be counted whose title as electors the two 
Houses, acting separately, shall concurrently 
decide is supported by the decision of such 
State so authorized by its law; and in such 
case of more than one return or paper pur- 
porting to be a return from a State, if there 
shall have been no such determination of 
the question in the State aforesaid, then 
those votes, and those only, shall be counted 
which the two Houses shall concurrently 
decide were cast by lawful electors appointed 
in accordance with the laws of the State, 
unless the two Houses, acting separately, 
shall concurrently decide such votes not to 
be the lawful votes of the legally appointed 
electors of such State. But if the two Houses 
shall disagree in respect of the counting of 
such votes, then, and in that case, the votes 
of the electors whose appointment shall have 
been certified by the executive of the State, 
under the seal thereof, shall be counted. 
When the two Houses have voted, they shall 
immediately again meet, and the presiding 
officer shall then announce the decision of 
the questions submitted. No votes or papers 
from any other State shall be acted upon 
until the objections previously made to the 
votes or papers from any State shall have 
been finally disposed of. 


SAME; SEATS FOR OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF 
TWO HOUSES IN JOINT MEETING 


§ 16. At such joint meeting of the two 
Houses seats shall be provided as follows: 
For the President of the Senate, the Speak- 
er’s chair; for the Speaker, immediately upon 
his left; the Senators, in the body of the 
Hall upon the right of the presiding officer; 
for the Representatives, in the body of the 
Hall not provided for the Senators; for the 
tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives at the Clerk’s 
desk; for the other officers of the two Houses, 
in front of the Clerk’s desk and upon each 
side of the Speaker’s platform. Such joint 
meeting shall not be dissolved until the 
count of electoral votes shall be completed 
and the result declared; and no recess shall 
be taken unless a question shall have arisen 
in regard to counting any such votes, or oth- 
erwise under this subchapter, in which case 
it shall be competent for either House, act- 
ing separately, in the manner hereinbefore 
provided, to direct a recess of such House 
not beyond the next calendar day, Sunday 
excepted at the hour of 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. But if the counting of the elec- 
toral votes and the declaration of the result 
shall not have been completed before the 
fifth calendar day next after such first meet- 
ing of the two Houses, no further or other 
recess shall be taken by either House. 


SAME; LIMIT OF DEBATE IN EACH HOUSE 


§ 17. When the two Houses separate to de- 
cide upon an objection that may have been 
made to the counting of any electoral vote or 
votes from any State, or other question aris- 
ing in the matter, each Senator and Repre- 
sentative may speak to such objection or 
question 5 minutes, and not more than once; 
but after such debate shall have lasted 2 
hours it shall be the duty of the presiding 
officer of each House to put the main ques- 
tion without further debate. 


SAME; PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT JOINT 
MEETING 

§ 18. While the two Houses shall be in 
meeting as provided in this subchapter, the 
President of the Senate shall have power 
to preserve order; and no debate shall be 
allowed and no question shall be put by the 
presiding officer except to either House on 
a motion to withdraw. 
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VACANCY IN OFFICES OF BOTH PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT; OFFICERS ELIGIBLE TO ACT 


§ 19. (a) (1) If, by reason of death, resig- 
nation, removal from office, inability, or fail- 
ure to qualify, there is neither a President 
nor Vice President to discharge the powers 
and duties of the office of President, then 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and 
as Representative in Congress, act as Presi- 
dent. 

(2) The same rule shall apply in the case 
of the death, resignation, removal from office, 
or inability of an individual acting as Presi- 
dent under this subsection. 

(b) If, at the time when under subsection 
(a) of this section a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the 
office of President, there is no Speaker, or the 
Speaker fails to qualify as Acting President, 
then the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate shall, upon his resignation as President 
pro tempore and as Senator, act as President. 

(c) An individual acting as President un- 
der subsection (a) or subsection (b) of this 
section shall continue to act until the expi- 
ration of the then current Presidential term, 
except that— 

(1) if his discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office is founded in whole or in 
part on the failure of both the President- 
elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or 
Vice President qualifies; and 

(2) if his discharge of the powers and 
duties of the office is founded in whole or in 
part on the inability of the President or Vice 
President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such indi- 
viduals, 

(d) (1) If, by reason of death, resignation, 
removal from office, inability, or failure to 
qualify, there is no President pro tempore to 
act as President under subsection (b) of this 
section, then the officer of the United States 
who is highest on the following list, and who 
is not under disability to discharge the pow- 
ers and duties of the office of President shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, 
Attorney General, Postmaster General, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 

(2) An individual acting as President un- 
der this subsection shall continue so to do 
until the expiration of the then current Presi- 
dential term, but not after a qualified and 
prior-entitled individual is able to act, ex- 
cept that the removal of the disability of an 
individual higher on the list contained in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection or the abil- 
ity to qualify on the part of an individual 
higher on such list shall not terminate his 
service. 

(3) The taking of the oath of office by an 
individual specified in the list in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be held to con- 
stitute his resignation from the office by vir- 
tue of the holding of which he qualifies to 
act as President. 

(e) Subsections (a), (b), and (d) of this 
section shall apply only to such officers as are 
eligible to the office of President under the 
Constitution. Subsection (d) of this section 
shall apply only to officers appointed, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
prior to the time of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, inability, or failure to 
qualify, of the President pro tempore, and 
only to officers not under impeachment by 
the House of Representatives at the time the 
powers and duties of the office of President 
devolve upon them. 

(f) During the period that any individual 
acts as President under this section, his 
compensation shall be at the rate then pro- 
vided by law in the case of the President. 
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RESIGNATION OR REFUSAL OF OFFICE 


§ 20. The only evidence of a refusal to ac- 
cept, or of a resignation of the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President, shall be an instru- 
ment in writing, declaring the same, and sub- 
scribed by the person refusing to accept or 
resigning, as the case may be, and delivered 
into the office of the Secretary of State. 


CHAPTER 2—OFFICE AND COMPENSATION OF 
PRESIDENT 

Sec. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 


Commencement of term of office. 

Salary. 

Traveling expenses. 

Salary of the Vice President. 

Secretary to President; compensation. 

Administrative assistants. 

Detail of employees of executive depart- 
ments to office of President. 

Accommodations for vehicles. 

Public property in and belonging to 
Executive Mansion. 

Furniture for White House. 

Office of Government Reports in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President; annual 
appropriation; salary of Director. 


COMMENCEMENT OF TERM OF OFFICE 


§ 101. The term of 4 years for which a Pres- 
ident and Vice President shall be elected, 
shall, in all cases, commence on the 20th day 
of January next succeeding the day on which 
the votes of the electors have been given. 

SALARY 

§ 102. The President shall receive in full 
for his services during the term for which 
he shall have been elected the sum of $75,000 
a year, to be paid monthly, and shall be en- 
titled to the use of the furniture and other 
effects belonging to the United States and 
kept in the Executive Mansion. 

TRAVELING EXPENSES 

§ 103. There may be expended for or on 
account of the traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States such sum as 
Congress may from time to time appropriate, 
not exceeding $40,000 per annum, such sum 
when appropriated to be expended in the 
discretion of the President and accounted 
for on his certificate solely. 


SALARY OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

$ 104. The Vice President shall receive in 
full for his services during the term for which 
he shall have been elected the sum of $20,000 
a year, to be paid monthly. 


SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT; COMPENSATION 


§ 105. The compensation for the position 
of Secretary to the President shall be at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


§ 106. The President is authorized to ap- 
point not to exceed six administrative assist- 
ants and to fix the compensation of each 
at the rate of not more than 610,000 per 
annum. Each such administrative assist- 
ant shall perform such duties as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 


DETAIL OF EMPLOYEES OF EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS TO OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


§ 107. Employees of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the executive branch of the Government 
may be detailed from time to time to the 
White House Office for temporary assistance. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR VEHICLES 


§ 108. The Quartermaster General of the 
Army shall provide suitable accommodations 
for the horses, carriages, and other vehicles 
of the President and of the Executive Office, 
in the stables maintained in the District of 
Columbia by and for the use of his depart- 
ment. 


108. 
109. 


110. 
ill. 
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PUBLIC PROPERTY IN AND BELONGING TO 
EXECUTIVE MANSION 


§ 109. The steward, housekeeper, or such 
other employee of the Executive Mansion as 
the President may designate, shall, under 
the direction of the President, have the 
charge and custody of and be responsible for 
the plate, furniture, and public property 
therein, and shal], before entering upon the 
duties of the office, give bond for the faith- 
ful discharge thereof, said bond to be in 
the sum of $10,000, and to be approved by 
the Director of the National Park Service. 
A complete inventory, in proper books, shall 
be made annually in the month of June, 
under the direction of the Director of the 
National Park Service, of all the public prop- 
erty in and belonging to the Executive Man- 
sion, showing when purchased, its cost, con- 
dition, and final dispostiion. This inven- 
tory shall be submitted to the President for 
his approval, and shall then be kept for 
reference in the office of the Director of the 
National Park Service, which shall furnish 
a copy thereof to the steward, housekeeper, 
or other employees responsible for the 
property. 

FURNITURE FOR WHITE HOUSE 


§ 110. All furniture purchased for the use 
of the President’s House shall be, as far as 
practicable, of domestic manufacture. With 
a view to conserving in the White House the 
best specimens of the early American furni- 
ture and furnishings, and for the purpose 
of maintaining the interior of the White 
House in keeping with its original design, 
the Director of the National Park Service 
is authorized and directed, with the approval 
of the President, to accept donations of 
furniture and furnishings for use in the 
White House, all such articles thus donated 
to become the property of the United States 
and to be accounted for as such. The said 
Director of the National Park Service is 
further authorized and directed, with the 
approval of the President, to appoint a tem- 
porary committee composed of one repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Arts, one representative of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, one representative 
of the National Academy of Design, one 
member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and five members representing the 
public at large; the said committee to have 
full power to select and pass on the articles 
in question and to recommend the same for 
acceptance, 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT; ANNUAL AP- 
PROPRIATION; SALARY OF DIRECTOR 


§ 111. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually to the Office of Government 
Reports in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent a sum not exceeding $1,500,000 in order 
to (a) provide a central clearinghouse 
through which individual citizens, organiza- 
tions of citizens, and State or local govern- 
mental bodies may transmit inquiries and 
complaints and receive advice and informa- 
tion; (b) assist the President in dealing with 
special problems requiring the clearance of 
information between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments and 
private institutions; (c) collect and distrib- 
ute information concerning the purposes and 
activities of executive departments and agen- 
cies for the use of the Congress, administra- 
tive officials, and the public; and (d) keep the 
President currently informed of the opinions, 
desires, and complaints of citizens and groups 
of citizens and of State and local govern- 
ments with respect to the work of Federal 
agencies: Provided, That, in the expenditure 
of such funds, section 5 of title 41 shall not 
be construed to apply to any purchase or 
service where the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed $50: Provided further, That 
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the President may fix the salary of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Reports at a 
rate of not more than $10,000 per annum. 


CHAPTER 3—PROTECTION OF THE PRESIDENT; 
THE WHITE HOUSE POLICE 


Sec. 

201. Protection of President and family au- 
thorized. 

202. White House police; establishment, con- 
trol, and supervision; privileges, pow- 
ers, and duties. 

203. Personnel; appointment; vacancies. 

204. Grades, salaries, and transfers of ap- 
pointees. 

205. Appointment in accordance with civil- 
service laws. 

206. Privileges of civil-service appointees. 

207. Participation in police and firemen’s re- 
lief fund. 

208. Refunds to members appointed from 
United States Park Police force. 

209. Appropriation to carry out provisions. 


PROTECTION OF PRESIDENT AND FAMILY 
AUTHORIZED 


§ 201. The protection of the person of the 
President and the members of his immediate 
family and of the person chosen to be Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized. 


WHITE HOUSE POLICE; ESTABLISHMENT, CONTROL, 
AND SUPERVISION; PRIVILEGES, POWERS, AND 
DUTIES 


§ 202. There is hereby created and estab- 
lished for the protection of the Executive 
Mansion and grounds in the District of 
Columbia a permanent police force, to be 
known as the “White House Police.” Such 
force shall be under the control and direct 
supervision of the Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice Division. The members of such force 
shall possess privileges and powers and per- 
form duties similar to those of the members 
of the Metropolitan Police of the District of 
Columbia, and such additional privileges 
and duties as the Chief of the Secret Service 
Division may prescribe. 


PERSONNEL, APPOINTMENT, AND VACANCIES 


§ 203. (a) The White House Police force 
shall consist of such number of officers, with 
grades corresponding to similar officers of 
the Metropolitan Police force, and of such 
number of privates, with grade correspond- 
ing to that of private of the highest grade 
in the Metropolitan Police force, as may be 
necessary, but not exceeding 110 in num- 
ber. Members of the White House Police 
shall be appointed from the members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the United 
States Park Police force from lists furnished 
by. the officers in charge of such forces. 
Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner. 

(b) Any vacancy in the Metropolitan 
Police force or in the United States Park 
Police force caused by appointments to the 
White House Police force shall be filled in 
the manner provided by law. 


GRADES, SALARIES, AND TRANSFERS OF APPOINTEES 


§ 204. (a) No person shall be appointed 
& member of the White House Police force 
at a grade lower than the grade held by him 
as a member of the Metropolitan Police force 
or of the United States Park Police force at 
the time of his appointment. 

(b) A ‘member of the White House Police 
force shall receive a salary at the rate pro- 
vided for the corresponding grade in the 
Metropolitan Police force, and he shall be 
furnished with uniforms and other neces- 
sary equipment similar to the uniforms and 
equipment furnished the United States Park 
Police, and he shall be entitled to the same 
leave allowances as a member of the United 
States Park Police force. 

(c) Any member of the White House Police 
force appointed thereto from the Metro- 
politan Police force or the United States 
Park Police force may be transferred to the 
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organization of which he was a member at 
the time of such appointment. 


APPOINTMENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH CIVIL- 
SERVICE LAWS 

§ 205. In addition to appointment from 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
and the United States Park Police force, as 
provided in section 203 (a) of this title, 
members of the White House Police force 
may be appointed, and vacancies in such 
force filled, in accordance with the provisions 
of the civil-service laws and the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto. 


PRIVILEGES OF CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTEES 


§ 206. Members appointed pursuant to sec- 
tion 205 of this title shall be entitled to the 
same privileges as to salary, grade, uniforms, 
equipment, transfer, leave, relief funds, re- 
tirement, and refunds as members appointed 
from the Metropolitan Police force and the 
United States Park Police force. 


PARTICIPATION IN POLICE AND FIREMEN’S RELIEF 
FUND 


§ 207. (a) A member of the United States 
Park Police force appointed to the White 
House Police force shall be included within 
the provisions of section 12 of the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 1, 1916, as amended, 
upon payment into the policemen and fire- 
men’s relief fund, District of Columbia, of an 
amount equal to 1% percent of the total 
basic salary received by him since September 
1, 1916, as a member of such United States 
Park Police force and as a watchman of the 
United States in any public square or reserva- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

(b) For the purposes of retirement under 
such act, service with the United States Park 
Police force and service as a watchman of the 
United States in any public square or reserva- 
tion of the District of Columbia shall be 
deemed service with the White House Police 
force. 

(c) Any member of the Metropolitan Police 
force appointed to the White House Police 
force shall continue to be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 12 of such act, and ap- 
pointment of such member to the White 
House Police force or transfer of such mem- 
ber to his former organization shall not affect 
any right, privilege, or duty of such member 
under the provisions of such section of such 
act, 


REFUNDS TO MEMBERS APPOINTED FROM UNITED 
STATES PARK POLICE FORCE 


§ 208. A member of the United States Park 
Police force appointed to the White House 
Police force shall be paid a refund as pro- 
vided for in section 724 of title 5, and upon 
transfer to the United States Park Police 
force he shall be paid a refund from the 
policemen and firemen’s relief fund of all 
money paid by him as salary deductions into 
such fund, and he shall be reinstated and 
included within the provisions of sections 
691, 693, 698, 707, 709-715, 716-719, 720-725, 
727-729, and 730 of title 5 upon payment to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of an amount 
equal to the amount refunded to him, at the 
time of such appointment, under the provi- 
sions of section 724 of title 5, plus an amount 
equal to 244 percent of the total basic salary 
received by him during the period of his 
service as a member of the White House 
Police force. For the purposes of retirement 
under sections 691, 693, 698, 707, 709-715, 
716-719, 720-725, 727-729, and 730 of title 5, 
service with the White House Police force 
shall be deemed service with the United 
States Park Police force. 


APPROPRIATION TO CARRY OUT PROVISIONS 


§ 209. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 


not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of sections 202-204, 207, and 208 of this title. 

Src. 2. The provisions of title 3, “The Pres- 
ident,” set out in section 1 of this act, shall 
be construed as a continuation of existing law 
and no loss of rights, interruption of juris- 
diction, nor prejudice to matters pending on 
the effective date of this act shall result from 
its enactment. 

Sec. 3. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Revised Statutes or Statutes at Large enu- 
merated in the following schedule are here- 
by repealed. Any rights or labilities now 
existing under such sections or parts thereof 
shall not be affected by this repeal. 


Revised Statutes 
Section 
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Statutes at 
rge 


Section 


1906—June 23_.|3523 
1907—Feb. 26..|1655) 
1909— Mar, 4...| 297 
1910—June 25..| 384 
1911—Mar, 4..| 285 
1913—June 23.. 3 
1922—June 12..| 218 

Sept. 14.| 308) 
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1923—Feb. 13.. 
1924—June 7... 
1925—Feb. 28.. 
1925— Mar. 3.. 
Mar, 4../ 5 
1926—A pr. 22.. 
Apr. 22.. 
1927—Feb. 11.. 
1928—May 16.. 
May 29.. 
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1929—Feb. 20.. 
1930—Apr. 19..} 201 
May 14..| 277 


1931—Feb. 23..] 281 
1932—June 30..} 330 
1933—June 16..| 101 
1934—Mar. 28..| 102 

June 5...| 390 


1935—Feb. 2...| 3 

May 28..| 154 
1936—Mar. 19_.| 156 
1937—June 28..| 396 
1938—May 23..| 259) 
1939—Mar, 16..) 11 

Apr. 3...! 36) ; 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Statutes at 
Large 


Section 
Section 


, | Title 


1940—Apr. 8... 
Apr, 22.. 
1941—Apr. 5... 
1942—June 27.. 
Oct. 9... 
1943—June 26... 
1944—June 27.. 
1945—May 3.-- 
1946—Mar. 28.. 
Aug, 2... 
Aug, 2... 


1947—June 9... 
July 18... 
July 26-. 
July 30... 
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1 All provisions not heretofore affected or modified by 
act Jan, 19, 1886, ch, 4, sec, 3, 24 Stat. 2. 

2 Only the words, “the President’s House,” appearing 
in this section. 

3 Only the word, “Extension” following the words, 
“Architect of the Capitol;” and the words, “and the 
President’s House,” appearing in this section. 

4 Only the words, “the Vice President of the United 
States”, appearing in this section. 

5 Only the words, “and after the 3d of March, 
1909, the compensation of the President of the United 
States shall be $75,000 per annum”, in the eighth full 
paragraph appearing on this page. 

*Only the following paragraph appearing on this 
page: “The Quartermaster General of the Army shall 
provide suitable accommodations for the horses, car- 
riages, and other vehicles of the President and of the 
Executive Office, in the stables maintained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by and for the use of his department.” 

7Only the words, “which protection is hereafter 
authorized,” in the first paragraph appearing on this 


page. 
§ Only the proviso in the first paragraph under the 
heading, “Office of the President’’, appearing on this 


page. 

§ Only the proviso in the first paragraph under the 
heading, “Office of the President”, on page 1198, said 
proviso commencing on page 1198, and ending on page 


1199. 

10 Only the quoted words, “the Vice President of the 
United States,”, appearing in the provisions amending 
act Feb, 26, 1907, ch. 1636, sec. 4, 34 Stat. 993. 

" Only the following words: “and on and after July 
1, 1926, the compensation for such position shall be at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum”’, in the first paragraph 
under the heading, ‘‘Office of the President”, appearing 
on this page. 

2 Only the proviso in the first paragraph under the 
heading, “The White House Office’, appearing on this 


ge, 

13 Only the second proviso in the paragraph under the 
heading, “The White House Office’, said proviso ap- 
pearing on this page. 

4 Only the words, “and the Vice President of the 
United States”, appearing in subsection (a) of section 01. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill H. R. 6412, to codify and enact into 
law title 3 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “The President,” has been favor- 
ably reported to the House by unanimous 
vote of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as part of a comprehensive plan to enact 
the entire 50 titles of the code as legal 
evidence of the law. I wish to emphasize 
that this bill is not intended to make any 
substantive changes in existing law. As 
in the case of the bills enacting titles 1, 
4, 6, 9, and 17, all of which have become 
law during this Congress, the sections of 
the present title of the code which are 
still in force and effect are reenacted 
without change. These provisions are 
derived from numerous sections of the 
Revised Statutes and Statutes at Large, 
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as amended. This bill repeals, without 
prejudice to existing rights or obligations, 
the many separate enactments which are 
incorporated in the proposed title thereby 
making it entirely unnecessary to have 
recourse to scores of volumes of the Stat- 
utes at Large and the Revised Statutes to 
determine the present status of the law. 

As you know, title 3 of the United States 
Code in its existing form is only prima 
facie evidence of the law—the only legal 
evidence being in the Revised Statutes 
and the Statutes at Large. When this 
bill is enacted title 3 will be legal evidence 
and there will then be only one primary 
source of the laws on the subject. The 
title will thereafter be amended directly 
whenever amendment is desirable or 
necessary, and greater certainty and 
clarity will prevail—to say nothing of 
the convenience in finding the law in one 
place instead of scores of places. 

The committee amendments to the bill 
are intended to eliminate provisions 
which are now obsolete and which should 
not be reenacted. 

REASONS FOR THE AMENDMENTS 


Section 111, relating to the Office of 
Government Reports, was based upon 
the act of June 9, 1941, authorizing an 
annual appropriation for the Office of 
Government Reports. This Office was 
consolidated with the Office of War In- 
formation which was subsequently abol- 
ished by Executive Order 9608. There- 
after, Executive Order 9809 of December 
12, 1946, reestablished the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, but no appropriation 
was made for such office in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1948, and the conference committee on 
that bill recommended that the office be 
liquidated. The amendment therefore 
would eliminate this section from the 
proposed title 3 of the United States Code 
as obsolete. 

The amendment which strikes out sub- 
section (a) of section 207 is intended to 
restate the law as it exists today. Sub- 
section (a) is obsolete in view of section 5 
of the act of July 1, 1930, which provides 
that there should be deducted fur the 
benefit of the policemen and firemen’s 
relief fund 34% percent of the monthly 
pay of each member of the United States 
Park Police and White House police 
force. It is understood that all the pres- 
ent White House policemen who were re- 
cruited from the Park Police force are, in 
fact, subject te this provision. 

The amendment to subsection (b) of 
section 207 is in the nature of a clarify- 
ing amendment and to restate the law as 
it exists today by eliminating the provi- 
sions relating to watchmen of the United 
States in public squares of the District of 
Columbia, inasmuch as such designation 
was changed by section 3 of the act of 
December 5, 1919. 

The amendment eliminating section 
208 from the bill is intended to restate 
title 3 by eliminating obsolete provisions. 
It is believed that section 5 of the act of 
September 14, 1922, has been superseded 
and made obsolete by subsequent legisla- 
tion which removed United States park 
police from the coverage of the civil- 
service retirement law and made them 
subject to section 12 of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1916, as amended. See, in this 
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connection, sections 7 and 8 of the act of 
May 27, 1924—Forty-third United States 
Statutes, page 176—and section 5 of the 
act of July 1, 1930—Forty-sixth United 
States Statutes, page 840. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable action by 
the House on this bill. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 16, strike out the last two lines of the 
chapter analysis reading: 

“111. Office of Government Reports in the 
Executive Office of the President; annual ap- 
propriation; salary of Director.” 

Strike out section 111 commencing on page 
20, line 8, and ending on page 21, line 8. 

Page 21, strike out the line in the chapter 
analysis reading: 

“208. Refunds to members appointed from 
United States Park Police force. 

Strike out “209” in the next line and insert 
in lieu thereo: “208.” 

Page 24, strike out lines 9 through 21; and 
on line 22, strike out “(b)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “§ 207. (a)” and strike out the words 
“such act” and insert in lieu thereof: “Sec- 
tion 12 of the act entitled ‘An act making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expense of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes,’ approved September 1, 
1916, as amended.” 

Line 23;-strike out the words “and service 
as a watchman of the United States in any 
public square or reservation of the District 
of Columbia.” 

Page 25, line 4, strike out “(c)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(b).” 

Strike out section 208 appearing on pages 
25 and 26, and renumber section 209 to read 
“208.” 

Page 28, in the tabulation of Statutes at 
Large to be repealed, strike out the seventh 
line reading “June9 * * * 189 * © ® 
55 247,248 3 54.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHOCTAW COAL & RAILWAY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5891) 
to repeal an act approved August 24, 1894, 
entitled “An act to authorize the pur- 
chasers of the property and franchises of 
the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co. to organ- 
ize a corporation, and to confer upon 
the same all the powers, privileges, and 
franchises vested in that company,” and 
all acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 
road Co., a corporation created under and by 
virtue of the act approved August 24, 1894, 
having become insolvent, and title to all of 
its railways and other properties, and owner- 
ship of all of its shares of capital stock, hav- 
ing passed to and become vested in Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration of the State of Delaware, and all of 
its indebtedness discharged, by virtue of and 
pursuant to consummation order and final 
decree entered by the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of 
Illinois, Eastern Division, on December 30, 
1947: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved 
August 24, 1694, entitled “An act to authorize 
the purchasers of the property and fran- 
chises of the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co. to 
organize a corporation and to confer upon 
the same all the powers, privileges, and fran- 
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chises vested in that company” (28 Stat. L. 
502), and all acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed; and all the rights, powers, 
immunities, privileges, and franchises, which 
have been heretofore granted to or conferred 
upon Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad 
Co. by any act or acts of Congress shall be, 
and the same are, terminated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAY READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1942 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 657) to 
amend the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended, so as to authorize cred- 
iting of service as a cadet, midshipman, 
or aviation cadet for pay purposes, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR CERTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT PERSONNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1525) to 
provide for furnishing transportation for 
certain Government and other personnel, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force shall. 
determine that the effective conduct of the 
affairs of his department requires assured 
and adequate transportation facilities to and 
from their places of employment for per- 
sonnel attached to or employed by such de- 
partment including, during any period of 
war, personnel attached to or employed by 
private plants engaged in the manufacture of 
material for such departments, he is hereby 
authorized in the absence of adequate private 
or other facilities to provide such transpor- 
tation, by motor vehicle or water carrier, 
subject, however, to the following provisions 
and conditions: 

1, The equipment required to provide such 
transportation facilities may be either pur- 
chased, leased, or chartered for operation by 
the Department of the Army, the Department 
of the Navy, or the Department of the Air 
Force, and when so obtained may be main- 
tained and operated either by enlisted per- 
sonnel, civil employees of the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, or the 
Department of the Air Force or by private 
personnel under contract with such depart- 
ments. Equipment so obtained may also be 
leased or chartered to private or public car- 
riers for operation under such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
the Air Force, or such official within their 
respective departments as they may desig- 
nate, shall determine necessary and advisable 
under the existing circumstances: Provided, 
That any equipment purchased, leased, or 
operated by authority of this act shall have 
@ seating capacity of 12 or more passengers. 

2. That in each case where transportation 
facilities are provided hereunder, reason- 
able rates of fare for the service furnished 
shall be established and charged under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force shall prescribe; the receipts 
from such fares, and the proceeds from the 
leasing or chartering of any equipment as 
provided in the foregoing paragraph, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 
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8. The facilities and service authorized 
hereunder shall be utilized only for the 
transportation of personnel heretofore enum- 
erated and for the purpose heretofore stated, 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by authority of the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Secretary of the Air Force: Provided, how- 
ever, That where the equipment and facili- 
ties herein provided for are pooled under 
lease or charter agreements, the reciprocal 
use of Government-owned and private-owned 
equipment shall be deemed to be within the 
intent of this paragraph. 

4. The authority herein granted the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force 
shall be exercised in each case only after a 
determination by the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force, or such official within their 
respective departments as they may desig- 
nate, as the case may be, that existing 
private and other facilities are not and can- 
not be rendered adequate by other means, 
that reasonable effort has been made to 
induce operators of private facilities to pro- 
vide the necessary service, and that its 
exercise will result in the most efficient 
method of supplying transportation to the 
personnel concerned and a proper utiliza- 
tion of transportation facilities. 

Sec. 2, It shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force, respec- 
tively, to file with the Congress, within sixty 
days after the end of the fiscal year a sum- 
marized report of the exercise of the au- 
thority herein granted, which report shall 
include (1) location, nature, and size of the 
activity for which transportation facilities 
were provided; (2) type, amount, and orig- 
inal cost of equipment furnished; (3) out- 
line of lease or charter for rented or re- 
ciprocally used equipment with total costs 
for period of use or operation; (4) citation 
of authority of the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary 
of the Air Force under which exercised; and 
(5) for each activity for which transporta- 
tion facilities were provided, the maximum 
number of motor vehicles or water carriers 
used, the total miles operated, the total 
revenue from fares or proceeds from the 
leasing or chartering of equipment, the op- 
erating and maintenance expense, deprecia- 
tion, gross cost, and net cost. 

Sec. 3. The act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for furnishing transportation for cer- 
tain Government and other personnel neces- 
sary for the effective prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” approved December 
1, 1942 (56 Stat. 1024), as amended by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 1 of the act 
of April 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 86), is hereby re- 
pealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “war”, in- 
sert “or national emergency declared by the 
Congress or the President.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


EXCHANGING CERTAIN PROPERTY WITH 
THE CITY OF KEARNEY, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5181) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to exchange certain property with the 
city of Kearney, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to substitute an identical 
Senate bill (S. 2077) for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized to convey ap- 
proximately seventeen acres of land and im- 
provements thereon owned by the United 
States in Buffalo County, Nebr., lying in the 
south half southeast quarter section 27, 
township 9 north, range 15 west of the sixth 
principal meridian, and the Government- 
owned improvements located on land leased 
from the city of Kearney, Nebr., in said sec- 
tion 27 constructed by the Army for an auto- 
motive equipment repair shop, to the city 
of Kearney, Nebr., in exchange for approxi- 
mately four hundred and forty-two and 
seventy-four one-hundredths acres of land 
in Buffalo County, Nebr., described as a tract 
of land situated in section 27, township 9 
north, range 15 west, more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: Beginning at the north- 
east corner of section 27; thence south along 
the east section line two thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five feet, more or less; 
thence in a westerly direction one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-five feet, more or 
less; thence in a southwesterly direction one 
thousand two hundred and eighty-five feet, 
more or less; thence south parallel to the 
east line of section 27 eight hundred and 
seventy-five feet, more or less; thence west 
and parallel to the south line of section 27 
two thousand five hundred and seventy feet, 
more or less; thence north along the west 
line of section 27 four thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty feet, more or less, to the 
northwest corner of section 27; thence east 
five thousand two hundred and eighty feet, 
more or less, along the north line of section 
27 to place of beginning, which is to be con- 
veyed to the United States by the city of 
Kearney, Nebr., as a part of the Kearney 
Army Air Field, Nebr. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5181) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING PARAGRAPH 1007 OF THE 
TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


. The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5608) 
to amend paragraph 1007 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what this bill does. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is intended to correct an inequity in the 
present tariff on linen fire hose. It af- 
fects five manufacturers in this country, 
one in my own district, two in New York 
City, one in California, and one in New 
Jersey. It will enable these domestic 
producers to compete with imports on a 
more reasonable basis. 

The Tariff Commission tells us that 
it is the usual tariff practice to impose 
a higher rate of duty on a finished prod- 
uct than on the commodity which prin- 
cipally goes into its manufacture. At 
the present time there is no such differ- 
ential as to linen fire hose. 
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The ad valorem equivalent of the tariff . 
on the finished product today is about 30 
percent. The tariff on the principal raw 
material component, plied yarn is 30 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

I believe it is considered good iariff 
practice to have a differential of from 10 
percent to 15 percent ad valorem in favor 
of the finished product to take care of 
the substantially higher cost of domestic 
manufacture. 

This bill will provide a differential of 
about 10 percent ad valorem. This prod- 
uct, linen fire hose, is used largely by con- 
servation and forestry divisions of gov- 
ernment, both Federal, and State, for 
fire-fighting. It is also used in apart- 
ment houses, hotels, hospitals, depart- 
ment stores, and public buildings. It is 
the type of unlined fire hose used exten- 
sively by transportation companies as 
well as the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission, 

While the industry affected by this bill 
is not a large one, it is important for the 
national security. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The rate 
will be 40 percent ad valorem if this bill 
is passed? 

Mr. GOODWIN. Forty percent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF EVERGREEN 
; TREES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5612) 
to provide for the free importation of 
evergreen Christmas trees. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF SALT BRINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5641) 
to provide for the free importation of 
salt brine. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1766 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended by insert- 
ing before the period at the end thereof a 
semicolon and the following: “salt brine con- 
taining not less than 15 percent nor more 
than 28 percent of sodium chloride.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EAST BAY MUNICIPAL UTILITY DISTRICT, 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5642) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
grant to the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, an agency of the State of Cali- 
fornia, an easement for the construction 
and operation of a water main in and 
under certain Government-owned lands 
comprising a part of the United States 
naval air station, Alameda, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to substitute an identical 
Senate bill, S. 2233, for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
grant and convey to the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District, an agency of the State of 
California, without cost to the said utility 
district, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem proper, a perpetual easement for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, re- 
newal, replacement, and repair of a water- 
pipe line or lines within a strip of iand 10 
feet wide extending a distance of 739.91 feet 
along the eastern boundary of lands com- 
pvising a part of the United States naval air 
station, Alameda, Calif., contiguous to Web- 
ster Street, metes and bounds description of 
which is on file in the Navy Department. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 5642) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMITTING CERTAIN RELATIVES TO 
RECEIVE BENEFITS OF ARMED FORCES 
LEAVE BONDS OF DECEASED VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5758) 
to amend further the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946, as amended, to per- 
mit certain payments to be made to sur- 
viving brothers and sisters, and nieces 
and nephews, of deceased members and 
former members of the armed forces. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 2 and 6 
of the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as 
amended, are hereby amended as follows: 

(a) Section 2. At the end thereof add a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“(h) The terms ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ in- 
clude brothers and sisters of the half blood 
as well as those of the whole blood, step- 
brothers and stepsisters, and brothers and 
sisters through adoption.” 

(b) Section 6. In paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) delete “to such holder’s surviv- 
ing spouse and children, if any, in equal 
shares; and if such holder leaves no sur- 
viving spouse or child or children, then in 
equal shares to such holder’s surviving par- 
ents, if any’, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(i) to such holder’s surviving spouse and 
children, if any, in equal shares; 

“(ii) if such holder leaves no surviving 
spouse or child or children, then in equal 
shares to such holder’s surviving parents, if 
any; 

“(iii) if such holder leaves no surviving 
spouse, child, or parent, then in equal shares 
to such holder’s surviving brothers and sis- 
ters, if any; and 

“(iv) if such holder leaves no surviving 
spouse, child, parent, brother, or sister, then 
in equal shares to the surviving child or 
children, if any, of such holder’s deceased 
brothers and sisters.” 

(c) Section 6. In subsection (b) delete 
“To such member’s or former member’s sur- 
viving spouse and children, if any, in equal 
shares; and if such member or former mem- 
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ber leaves no surviving spouse or child or 
children, then in equal shares to his sur- 
vivin;; parents, if any”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(i) to such member’s or former mem- 
ber’s surviving spouse and children, if any, 
in equal shares; 

“(ii) if such member or former member 
leaves no surviving spouse or child or chil- 
dren, then in equal shares to such member’s 
or former member’s surviving parents, if 
any; 

“(ili) if such member or former member 
leaves no surviving spouse, child, or parent, 
then in equal shares to such member's or 
former member’s surviving brothers and 
sisters, if any; and 

“(iv) if such member or former mem- 
ber leaves no surviving spouse, child, par- 
ent, brother, or sister, then in equal shares 
to the surviving child or children, if any, 
of such member’s or former member’s de- 
ceased brothers and sisters.” 

Sec. 2. A sum equal to the amount of any 
bond or check heretofore covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury, for lack of 
survivors pursuant to section 6, paragraph 
(2), of subsection (a), of the Armed Forces 
Leave Act, shall be payable, upon request, 
to any survivor entitled thereto under the 
provisions of said section 6, paragraph (2) 
of subsection (a), as amended by this act. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective from August 9, 1946. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, line 24, after the colon insert the 
following: “Provided, That in any case where 
payment under the provisions of section 6, 
Paragraph 2 of subsection (a) has been re- 
fused to a person not a survivor, as defined 
by the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946 as 
heretofore in force, and the bond has nct 
been retired or the proceeds of the check 
been paid into the general fund, payment 
shall be made upon application by those per- 
sons now entitled to payment under the 
provisions of section 6, paragraph 2 of sub- 
section (a) as amended by this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTINUE SUSPENSION OF IMPORT 
DUTIES ON SCRAP METAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6242) 
to continue until the close of June 30, 
1949, the present suspension of import 
duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, and 
nonferrous metal scrap. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
13, 1942, entitled “An act to suspend the 
effectiveness during the existing national 
emergency of tariff duties on scrap irun, 
scrap steel, and nonferrous metal scrap,” 
as amended (Public Law 497, 77th Cong.; 56 
Stat. 171; Public Law 384, 80th Cong.), is 
hereby amended by striking out “June 20, 
1948” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1949.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING PARAGRAPH 813 OF THE 
TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5965) 
to amend paragraph 813 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 813 of 
schedule 8 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Par. 813. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, the duties imposed on 
beverages in this schedule which are subject 
also to internal revenue taxes shall be im- 
posed only on the quantities subject to such 
taxes.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective as to 
such merchandise entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on and 
after the thirtieth day after the date of the 
enactment of this act and shall apply to 
entries and withdrawals before that date 
which have not become final by operation 
of law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all of section 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. This amendment shall be effective 
as to all such merchandise entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption on 
or after the day following the date of the 
enactment of this act and shall apply also to 
any such merchandise entered or withdrawn 
before that day with respect to which the 
liquidation of the entry or withdrawal, the 
exaction, or the decision as to dutiable 
quantity has not become final by reason of 
section 514, Tariff Act of 1930.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND SECTION 24 OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1305) to 
amend section 24 of the Federal Power 
Act so as to provide that the States may 
apply for reservation of portions of 
power sites released for entry, location, 
or selection to the States for highway 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first proviso thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing new proviso: “Provided further, That 
before any lands applied for, or heretofore or 
hereafter reserved, or classified as power 
sites, are declared open to location, entry, or 
selection by the Secretary of the Interior, 
notice of intention to make such declaration 
shall be given to the Governor of the State 
within which such lands are located, and 
such State shall have 90 days from the date 
of such notice within which to file, under 
any statute or regulation applicable thereto, 
an application for the reservation to the 
State, or any political subdivision thereof, 
of any lands required as a right-of-way for 
a public highway or as a source of materials 
for the construction and maintenance of 
such highways, and a copy of such applica- 
tion shall be filed with the Federal Power 
Commission; and any location, entry, or se- 
lection of such lands, or subsequent patent 
thereof, shall be subject to any rights granted 
the State pursuant to such application.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION OVER 
PROBATIONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2766) 
to amend section 2 of an act, entitled “An 
act to provide for the establishment of a 
probation system in the United States 
courts, except in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 4, 1925, as 
amended (18 U.S. C. 725). 

There being no objection; the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of an 
act, entitled “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a probation system in the United 
States courts, except in the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 4, 1925, as 
amended (18 U.S. C, 725), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. When directed by the court, the 
probation officer shall report to the court, 
with a statement of the conduct of the 
probationer while on probation. The court 
may thereupon discharge the probationer 
from further supervision and may terminate 
the proceedings against him, or may extend 
the probation, as shall seem advisable. 

“Whenever during the period of his proba- 
tion, a probationer heretofore or hereafter 
placed on probation, goes from the district 
in which he is being supervised to another 
district, jurisdiction over him may be trans- 
ferred, in the discretion of the court, from 
the court for the district from which he goes 
to the court for the other district, with the 
concurrence of the latter court. Thereupon 
the court for the district to which jurisdic- 
tion is transferred shall have all power with 
respect to the probationer that was previously 
possessed by the court for the district from 
which the transfer is made. This process un- 
der the same conditions may be repeated 
whenever during the period of his probation 
the probationer goes from the district in 
which he is being supervised to another dis- 
trict. 

“At any time within the probation period 
the probation officer may for cause arrest the 
probationer wherever found, without a war- 
rant, or the court for the district in which 
the probationer is being supervised may issue 
a warrant for his arrest. Such warrant may 
be executed by either the probation officer 
or the United States marshal of either the 
district in which the probationer is being 
supervised or of any district in which the 
probationer shall be found. If the proba- 
tioner shall be so arrested in a district other 
than that in which he is being supervised, 
he shall be returned to the district out of 
which such warrant shall have been issued, 
unless jurisdiction over him is transferred as 
above provided to the district in which he is 
found, and in that case he shall be detained 
pending further proceedings in such district. 
As speedily as possible after arrest the pro- 
bationer shall be taken before the court for 
the district having jurisdiction over him. 
At any time .fter the probation period, but 
within the maximum period of probation 
permitted by section 1 of this act, the court 
for the district in which the defendant was 
last being supervised, may issue a warrant 
and cause the defendant to be arrested and 
brought before the court. Thereupon the 
court may revoke the probation or the 
suspension of sentence. If there was no 
previous sentence, the court upon the revo- 
cation of probation may impose any sen- 
tence which might originally have been im- 
posed. If there was a previous sentence, the 
court may confirm it or set it aside and im- 
pose a new sentence not longer than the 
previous sentence.” 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. REEVES: Page 2, 
line 14, after the word “made”, change the 
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to @ comma and add the following: 
“except that the period of probation shall 
not be changed without the consent of the 
sentencing court.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTEND MATURITY DATE OF CERTAIN 
BRIDGE BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3402) 
to extend the authorized maturity date 
of certain bridge revenue bonds to be 
issued in connection with the refunding 
of the acquisition cost of the bridge 
across the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 5 (e) of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for com- 
mencing and/or completing the construction 
of- other bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 
1933, is amended by striking out “20 years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “30 years.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, after the comma, insert: “as 
it relates to the bridge across the Missouri 
River at Rulo, Nebr.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “years”, insert 
@ semicolon and the following: “and the 
second sentence of section 5 (e) of said act 
is amended by striking out the language ‘or 
the rates of toll shall thereafter be so ad- 
justed as to provide a fund of not to exceed 
the amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches under economical man- 
agement,’ ” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER ARMY VESSEL “HYGIENE” 
TO ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3883) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the Territory of 
Alaska the title to the Army vessel 
Hygiene. 

. There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer to the Territory of Alaska the title 
of the United States to a certain Army vessel, 
known as the Hygiene, listed in the records 
of the War Department as Army vessel FS-35, 
and which the War Department has hereto- 
fore made available on a temporary basis for 
use by the Alaska Territorial Health Service. 
The transfer of said vessel shall be without 
charge to the Territory of Alaska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “War” and insert 
“the Army.” 

Page 1, line 6 strike out “War and after 
the word “Department” insert “of the 
Army.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “War” and after 
the word “Department” insert “of the Army.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska the title to the Army vessel 
Hygiene.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DELEGATION OF CERTAIN POWERS TO 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4032) 
to amend certain provision of law re- 
lating to the naval service so as to au- 
thorize the delegation to the Secretary 
of the” Navy of certain discretionary 
powers vested in the President of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the author of the bill relative 
to the delegation of authority to the 
Secretary of the Navy. I understand 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
been holding hearings on the Executive 
order that permits the retired admirals 
and others to have three or four assist- 
ants for life. Does this bill go to the 
heart of that matter, or is this another 
approach to it? I am hesitant about 
giving the Secretary of the Navy or the 
President some additional powers that 
might add three or four more assistants 
for those people who are retired from 
military service. I would like to have 
an explanation of the bill before I permit 
it to be considered. 

Hearing no explanation, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4114) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
permit certain expenditures, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 301 (d) of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amended 
(42 U. S. C. 241 (d)), is amended by chang- 
ing the semicolon at the end thereof to a 
comma and adding: “and include in the 
grants for any such project grants of peni- 
cillin and other antibiotic compounds for 
use in such project;”’. 

Src. 2. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 321 of 
such act (42 U. S. C. 248 (a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Control, manage, and operate all in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and stations of the Serv- 
ice, including minor repairs and mainte- 
nance and provide for the care, treatment, 
and hospitalization of patients, including the 
furnishing of prosthetic and orthopedic de- 
vices, and tobacco; and from time to time, 
with the approval of the President, select 
suitable sites for and establish such addi- 
tional institutions, hospitals, and stations in 
the States and possessions of the United 
States as in his judgment are necessary to 
enable the Service to discharge its functions 
and duties;”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section (42 
U.S. C. 248 (d)) is amended hy striking out 
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the period at the end of such subsection and 
inserting the following in lieu thereof: “, and 
for the payment of expenses of preparing and 
transporting the remains of, or the payment 
of reasonable burial expenses for, any patient 
dying in a hospital or station.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 322 of such 
act 42 U. S. C. 249 (e)) is amended by in- 
serting after the phrase “Persons entitled to 
care and treatment under subsection (a) of 
this section” the words “and persons whose 
care and treatment is authorized by sub- 
section (c).” 

Sec. 4. Section 331 of such act (42 U. S. C. 
255) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “Such funds 
shall also be available, subject to regulations, 
for transportation of recovered indigent leper 
patients to their homes within the conti- 
nental United States, including subsistence 
allowance while traveling.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 344 of 
such act (42 U. S. C. 260 (b)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Appropriations available for 
the care and treatment of addicts admitted 
to a hospital of the Service under this sec- 
tion shall be available, subject to regula- 
tions, for paying the cost of transportation 
to any place within the continental United 
States, including subsistence allowance while 
traveling, for any such addict who is dis- 
charged as cured.” 

Sec. 6. Section 504 of such act (42 U.S. C. 
222) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “Funds avail- 
able for the operation of such hospitals, in- 
stitutions, and stations of the Service shall 
also be available for expenditure to meet 
court costs and other expenses incident to 
proceedings for the commitment, to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital or to any hospital, insti- 
tution, or station of the Service, of any men- 
tally incompetent person entitled to treat- 
ment by the Service.” 

Sec. 7. Section 509 of such act (42 U.S. C. 
227) is amrended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 509. Appropriations for carrying out 
the purposes of this act shall be available for 
expenditure for personal services and rent at 
the seat of Government; books of reference, 
periodicals, and exhibits; printing and bind- 
ing; transporting in Government-owned 
automotive equipment, to and from school, 
children of personnel who have quarters for 
themselves and their families at stations de- 
termined by the Surgeon General to be iso- 
lated stations; expenses incurred in pursuing, 
identifying, and returning prisoners who 
escape from any hospital, institution, or sta- 
tion of the Service or from the custody of any 
officer or employee of the Service, including 
rewards for the capture of such prisoners; 
furnishing, repairing, and cleaning such 
wearing apparel as may be prescribed by the 
Surgeon General for use by employees in the 
performance of their official duties; reim- 
bursing officers and employees, subject to 
regulations of the Administrator, for the cost 
of repairing or replacing their personal be- 
longings damaged or destroyed by patients 
while such officers or employees are engaged 
in the performance of their official duties; 
and maintenance of buildings of the National 
Institute of Health.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, strike out lines 11 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) Such section is further amended by 
strking out the word ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (c), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (d) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘; and,’ and by inserting after 
paragraph (d) the following new paragraph: 

“*(e) Provide, to the extent the Surgeon 
General determines that other public or 
private funds are not available therefor, for 
the payment of expenses of repairing and 
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transporting the remains of, or the payment 
of reasonable burial expenses for, any patient 
dying in a hospital or station’.” 

Page 8, line 21, strike out “such” and 
insert “indigent.” 

Page 4, line 3, after “expenses”, insert 
“of the Service.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF GENERAL BRIDGE ACT 
OF 1946 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4190) 
to amend the General Bridge Act of 1946. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KE“.N. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a similar Senate bill 
(S. 1651) be considered in lieu of the 
Bouse bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out section 506 thereof 
and by inserting in lieu of said section a 
new section to be designated as section 506 
and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 506. If tolls are charged for the use 
of an interstate bridge constructed or taken 
over or acquired by a State or States or by 
any municipality or other political subdivi- 
sion or public agency thereof, under the 
provisions of this title, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the reasonable cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical manage- 
ment, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a pefiod of not to exceed 
30 vears from the date of completing or 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of 
tolls. An accurate record of the amount paid 
for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, 
the actual expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, and of 
the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4190) was 
laid on the table. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF HOSPITALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4816) 
to amend section 624 of the Public Health 
Service Act so as to provide a minimum 
allotment of $250,000 to each State for 
the construction of hospitals. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS SAND AT FORT 
STORY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5283) 
to provide for the disposal of surplus sand 
at Fort Story, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to dispose of surplus sand on Gov- 
ernment-owned lands at Fort Story, Va., by 
sale, upon such terms and conditions as are 
deemed advisable by him. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEFENSE HOMES CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5509) 
to authorize Defense Homes Corporation 
to convey to Howard University certain 
lands in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the committee having charge of the 
bill with regard to the progress they are 
making on a bill to take care of the 
school and buildings for the Booker T. 
Washington group. I understand this 
bill was substituted for one to transfer 
this property to the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Memorial. Is any work being done 
now to take care of that organization? 

Mr. DONDERO. I will yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] 
to speak for the committee on that 
matter. 

Mr. McGREGOR. As the gentleman 
knows, two bills were introduced, one by 
the gentleman from Nebraska I[Mr. 
MILLER] to transfer Carver and Slowe 
Halls to the Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial, and one by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] to transfer the ownership 
of the property to Howard University. 
These two buildings were constructed a 
number of years ago for one specific pur- 
pose, to provide housing for the colored 
workers of the District of Columbia. 

We went into this matter very care- 
fully because we felt we wanted to do 
everything we possibly could for the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial, as we 
recognized the splendid work they are 
doing, but we also recognized that How- 
ard University is, after all, what might 
be considered a Federal institution, and 
we are providing money for its upkeep. 
After careful examination we felt that 
the Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial would find it practically im- 
possible to recondition Slowe and Carver 
Halls for their particular use. We have 
met with representatives of the District 
government. We thought we had it 
ironed out, as the gentleman from 
Nebraska knows. However, since that 
time we have found that the parking 
units are going right through that area. 
We now have another meeting scheduled 
with them, which we hope will be within 
the next 10 days or 2 weeks, so that we 
will have facilities to give some aid to the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial. 
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The reason we are seeking to pass this 
bill today is that the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration ceases to exist on June 30, which 
means that time is of the essence, and it 
is necessary that some kind of legisla- 
tion be passed so that the Defense Homes 
Corporation will know what to do with 
Carver and Slowe Halls. I feel we are 
making progress on the gentleman’s re- 
quest to give some aid to the Booker T. 
Washington Memorial, because we all 
recognize the splendid work they are 
doing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As the 
gentleman knows, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington group is doing a splendid work 
and taking care of some 95 percent 
of the colored people who are not able to 
go to universities. I realize there are 
going to be some problems that will have 
to be worked out between the Defense 
Homes Corporation and the Commission- 
ers of the city of Washington. I would 
think it would be a fine thing if this bill 
could be passed over without prejudice, 
in order to bring those two bills along 
together, because you may have to com- 
promise some differences between the 
District Commissioners and the Defense 
Homes Corporation. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


MOUNT VERNON MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5842) 
to provide for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land along the Mount Vernon Me- 


morial Highway in exchange for certain 
dredging privileges, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Public 
Works for further consideration and 
hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


REENTRY PERMITS TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5922) 
relating to the issuance of reentry per- 
mits to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 10 of the act of May 26, 1924 (43 
Stat. 158; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 210 (b)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization finds (1) that the alien 
has been legally admitted to the United 
States, or (2) that the alien has been legally 
admitted to the United States between July 
1, 1924, and July 5, 1932, both dates inclusive, 
under clause (6) of section 3, and has con- 
tinually resided in the United States since 
such entry, and that the application is made 
in good fath, he chall, with the approval of 
the Attorney General, issue tre permit, 
specifying therein the length of time, not ex- 
ceeding 1 year, during which it shall be valid. 
The permit shall be in such form as shall be 
by regulations prescribed and shall have per- 
manently attached thereto the photograph 
of the alien to whom issued, together with 
such other matter as may be deemed neces- 
sary for the complete identification of the 
alien.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“That section 10 of the Immigration Act of 
May 26, 1924 (43 Stat. 158-159; 8 U. S. C. 210 
(a)-210 (f)), is hereby amended by adding 
@ new subsection, to be known as subsection 
(g), and to read as follows: 

“*(g) An alien lawfully admitted to the 
United States, pursuant to clause 6, section 3 
of this act, between July 1, 1924, and July 5, 
1932, both dates inclusive, who since entry 
has maintained the status required of him 
at the time of his admission and who desires 
to visit abroad and return to the United 
States to resume the status existing at time 
of his departure for such visit, may apply to 
the Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization for a Treaty Merchants Return 
Permit which may be issued by the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Attorney 
General, if he finds that the applicant is 
entitled thereto. Such a permit shall, in the 
possession of the persons to whom issued, be 
accepted in lieu of any visa otherwise re- 
quired from nonimmigrants under this act or 
section 30 of the Alien Registration Act of 
1940 (54 Stat. 673; 8 U.S.C. 451). Each per- 
mit shall be valid for a period therein desig- 
nated not exceeding 1 year, but may be ex- 
tended for good cause shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization for a period or periods 
not exceeding 6 months each. For the is- 
suance of any such permit or any extension 
thereof there shall be paid to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization a 
fee of $3 which shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The 
necessary forms and other requirements to 
effect the purposes of this subsection shall 
be prescribed by regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
with the approval of the Attorney General. 
Subsection (e) shall be applicable to this 
subsection.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING PROVISIONS OF TITLE VI OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT TO 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5889) 
to extend the provisions of title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6293) 
to amend the act of June 19, 1934, pro- 
viding for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Archives, so as to provide that 
certain fees collected by the Archivist 
shall be available for disbursement in 
the interest of the National Archives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill covers a matter in which the 
Committee on Appropriations has some 
concern, Until the Commitee on Appro- 
priations can investigate, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING TITLE VI OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6339) 
to amend the provisions of title VI of 
the Public Health Service Act relating 
to standards of maintenance and opera- 
— for hospitals receiving aid under that 
itle. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) 
of section 623 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended, is amended to read: 

“(d) If any State, prior to July 1, 1948, 
has not enacted legislation providing that 
compliance with minimum standards of 
maintenance and operation shall be required 
prior to that date (or, at the option of the 
State, required within such time after enact- 
ment of the legislation as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds reasonable) in the case of hos- 
pitals which shall have received Federal cid 
under this title, such State shall not be 
entitled to any further allotments under 
section 624 until such time as such State 
has enacted such legislation. Upon enact- 
ment of such legislation after July 1, 1948, 
the prohibition in this subsection against 
further allotments to such State under this 
part shall no longer be effective and such 
State shall, subject to the other requirements 
of this part, be entitled to allotments under 
section 624 for the fiscal year in which such 


legislation is enacted and for the preceding 
fiscal year.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6289) 
to provide for the voluntary admission 
and treatment of mental patients at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital may re- 
ceive therein as a boarder and patient any 
aduit person who appears to the Superin- 
tendent to be in need of mental care and 
treatment in a mental hospital, and who 
makes written application therefor and who 
is determined by the Superintendent to be 
mentally competent to make such applica- 
tion; and any person, under the age of 21 
years, who appears to the Superintendent to 
be in need of mental care and treatment in 
a mental hospital, and whose parent, legal 
guardian, or other legal representative 
makes written application on behalf of such 
minor: Provided, That no such person shall 
be received as a boarder and patient in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital under authority of this 
act unless the certification provided for in 
subsection (b) of this section shall have been 
made with respect to him: Provided further, 
That no person shall be permitted to remain 
in such hospital as boarder and patient after 
the need for his treatment at a mental hos- 
pital has ceased: And provided further, That 
no person shall be permitted to remain in 
such hospital as a boarder and patient after 
the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital 
or his authorized representative has been 
notified that the certification provided for in 
subsection (b) has been revoked. 

(b) Upon request therefor by the Super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, the 
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Board of Public Welfare, if it finds that any 
person with respect to whom the applica- 
tion described in subsection (a) has been 
made was a resident of and domiciled within 
the District of Columbia for 1 year next pre- 
ceding the time of such application, shall 
certify to the Superintendent that it will re- 
imburse St. Elizabeths Hospital the cost of 
caring for such person as provided in section 
3 of this act; except that if the Board finds 
that such person, or any other person legally 
responsible for his care, is able to pay all or 
any part of the cost of such care, the Board 
shall not be required to make a certification 
unless it has, pursuant +o section 3, made an 
agreement satisfactory to it for payment to 
the District of Columbia of the cost of such 
care or such part of such cost. 

Sec, 2. Any person received at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for mental care and treatment 
under section 1 of this act shall not be de- 
tained there more than 3 days after having 
given written notice to the Superintendent 
thereof requesting his release, or, in the case 
of any such person who is under the age of 
21 years, more than 3 days after he or his 
parent, legal guardian, or other legal repre- 
sentative gives such notice: Provided, That 
(a) if within such 3-day period there shall 
be filed in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia a petition 
with respect to such person, as provided by 
the act entitled “An Act to provide for in- 
sanity proceedings in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved August 9, 1939, or (b) if an 
authorized representative of the Board of 
Public Welfare, upon receipt of a notice 
signed by the Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital or his authorized representa- 
tive stating that in his opinion said person 
is of unsound mind and should not be al- 
lowed to remain at liberty or go unrestrained, 
shall within such 3-day period file a verified 
petition for a writ de lunatico inquirendo, or 
for an order of commitment, accompanied 
by the aforesaid notice, in the said District 
Court, alleging upon information and belief 
that such person is of unsound mind and 
should not be allowed to remain at liberty 
or go unrestrained, such person shall be de- 
tained by the Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital until a final judgment is en- 
tered by the court upon any such petition 
and any petition filed in accordance with 
clause (b) of this proviso, accompanied by 
the aforesaid notice, shall forthwith be re- 
ferred by the court to the Commission on 
Mental Health, which said petition and no- 
tice shall be sufficient to initiate proceedings 
before said Commission. Pending the hear- 
ing upon the petition, such person need not 
be sent to Gallinger Hospital for observation 
and treatment, but shall be detained in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for observation and 
treatment. 

Sec. 3. The cost of board, medical care, and 
treatment furnished under this act shall be a 
charge upon the District of Columbia and 
shall be paid by the District of Columbia to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. The District of Co- 
lumbia is authorized to make such agreement 
as it deems necessary with any patient seek- 
ing board, medical care, and treatment under 
this act, or any other person or persons legal- 
ly*responsible therefor, for payment to the 
District of Columbia of the cost of such 
board, medical care, and treatment, or for the 
payment of a part of such cost; and is further 
authorized to take appropriate steps by legal 
action or otherwise to enforce such agree- 
ment or, in the absence of an agreement, to 
recover such cost of board, medical care, and 
treatment, or any part thereof, from the 
patient or from any person or persons legally 
liable therefor. The District of Columbia 
shall not be charged with the cost of board, 
medical care, and treatment furnished for 
any boarder and patient with respect to 
whom the certification required under sec- 
tion 1 of this act shall have been revoked by 
the Board of Public Welfare, and the said 
Board is authorized to order revocation of 
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any such certification: (a) When any person 
fails to make any payment under any. agree- 
ment entered into under this act for the cost 
of board, medical care, and treatment; or 
(b) when, after a boarder and patient has 
been admitted to such hospital under a cer- 
tification, without any agreement having 
been entered into for his care and treatment, 
the said Board determines, upon evidence 
satisfactory to it, that such boarder and 
patient is able, or other persons legally liable 
for his care are financially able, to bear all or 
part of such cost; or (c) when such certifica- 
tion has been made erroneously: Provided, 
That revocation of such certification shall not 
take effect until a copy of the order of revoca- 
tion shall have been served upon the Super- 
intendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital or his 
authorized representative. 

Sec. 4. The Superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations as he shall deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act relating to the hospital. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as they shall deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act relating 
to the Board of Public Welfare and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 6 This act shall become effective 60 
days after enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CANADIAN FISHING VESSELS AT ALASKAN 
PORTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6110) 
to permit the landing of halibut by Ca- 
nadian fishing vessels to Alaskan ports, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 4311 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U. S. C. 251), Canadian fishing 
vessels engaged in the North Pacific halibut 
fishery only shall be permitted to land their 
catches of halibut and sable fish (black cod) 
in ports of entry in Alaska, upon compliance 
with applicable customs laws, during any 
period prior to January 1, 1950, in which the 
Secretary of State finds and so notifies the 
Secretary of the Treasury that United States 
fishing vessels engaged in the North Pacific 
halibut fishery only are granted comparable 
privileges in ports of British Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONATING SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES BY ARMED 
SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5882) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to donate excess 
and surplus property for educational 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army, Secretary of the Navy, and Secre- 
tary of the Air Force are hereby authorized 
in their discretion to donate for educational 
purposes in the States, Territories, and 
possessions without cost, except for costs of 
packing, transportation, and delivery, such 
facilities, equipment, materials, books, and 
other supplies as may be obsolete or no 
longer needed by the Army, Navy, or Air 
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Force and which the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, may consider usable for educational 
purposes. 

Sec. 2. All property which the Secretary 
of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, or Sec- 
retary of the Air Force may so donate, shall 
be allocated on the basis of needs and utili- 
zation of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for transfer by the owning agency 
directly to schools, colleges, or universities 
or to State departments of education, for 
distribution by the State to tax-supported 
schools, coHeges, and universities and other 
nonprofit schools, colleges, and universities 
which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code; except in any State where an- 
other agency is designated by State law for 
such purposes such transfer shall be made to 
said agency for such distribution within the 
State. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “which”, 
insert the words “any such Secretary or.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “donate”, 
insert a comma followed by the words “except 
that donated in accordance with section 3 
hereof.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out the word “of” 
before the word “the” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “by.” 

Page 2, add the following new section to 
the bill: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of 
the Air Force may donate such of the prop- 
erty specified in section 1 hereof as they con- 
sider usable for educational purposes to those 
educational activities that are of special in- 
terest to the armed services, such as maritime 
academies or military, naval, air force, or 
coast guard preparatory schools.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a thire time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING STANDARD TIME ACT OF 
MARCH 19, 1918 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6318) 
to amend Section 3 of the Standard Time 
Act of March 19, 1918, as amended, re- 
lating to the placing of a certain portion 
of the State of Idaho in the third time 
zone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to save daylight and to 
provide standard time for the United States”, 
approved March 19, 1918, as amended (U.S.C., 
1940 ed., title 15, sec. 264), which provides 
for placing a certain portion of the State 
of Idaho in the third time zone is hereby 
amended by adding the following: “Provided, 
That the Union Pacific Railroad Co. may use 
Pocatello as the point at which it changes 
from mountain time to Pacific time and vice 
versa, and may conduct all its operations on 
its main and branch lines west of Pocatello 
on Pacific time.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect at 2 o’clock 
antemeridian of the second Monday follow- 
ing the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out “adding” and in- 


sert “striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting a colon and.” 


were 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STUDY OF CLAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1979) au- 
thorizing and directing the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior to undertake certain studies 
of the soft-shell and hard-shell clams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the Department of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to under- 
take, in cooperation with appropriate State 
and interstate agencies in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of August 14, 1946 
(60 Stat. 1080), comprehensive studies of the 
softshell clam, Mya arenaria, and the hard- 
shell clam, Venus mercenaria, with particular 
respect to the biology, propagation, and 
methods of cultivation of such clams. Such 
Service shall from time to time recommend 
appropriate measures for (1) arresting deple- 
tion in existing productive beds; (2) restor- 
ing to production beds formerly productive 
but now barren or unusable; (3) developing 
new areas which may be found suitable; (4) 
improving methods and techniques of dig- 
ging, transplanting, and handling; and (5) 
otherwise increasing production and improv- 
ing the quality of such clams for the benefit 
of both producers and consumers. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, for the 5-year period beginning 
July 1, 1948, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$250,000 to carry out the studies of the soft- 
shell clam and the sum of $250,000 to carry 
out the studies of the hard-shell clam. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXEMPTION FROM ESTATE TAX OF 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6275) 
to exempt from estate tax national serv- 
ice life insurance and United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance in certain cases. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 811 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to deter- 
mination of gross estate) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

“(m) Government life insurance: In de- 
termining the value of the gross estate of a 
decedent dying after December 6, 1941, while 
in active service as a member of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States or 
of any of the other United Nations, there 
shall not be included amounts receivable by 
the executor or any other beneficiary as na- 
tional service life insurance or United States 
Government life insurance under policies 
upon the life of the decedent.” 

Sec. 2. Refunds: If the refund of any over- 
payment resulting from the application of 
the amendment made by section 1 of this act 
is prevented on the date of the enactment of 
this act, or within 1 year from such date, by 
the operation of any law or rule of law (other 
than section 3761 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, relating to compromises), such refund 
may, nevertheless, be made if claim therefor 
is filed within 1 year from the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AT UNITED 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AND UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1723) to 
amend the acts authorizing the courses of 
instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Military 
Academy to be given to a limited number 
of persons from the American Republics 
so as to permit such courses of instruc- 
tion to be given to Canadians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first and second 
sentences of the act of July 14, 1941 (Public 
Law 168, 77th Cong., Ist sess; 55 Stat. 589), 
is amended by inserting in the first sen- 
tence after the phrase “(other than the 
United)” the words “and Canada” and by 
inserting in the second sentence after the 
words “of such Republics” the words “and 
Canada” so that the first and second sen- 
tences as so amended will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to permit, upon designation of 
the President of the United States, not ex- 
ceeding 20 persons at a time from the Ameri- 
can Republics (other than the United States) 
and Canada to receive instruction at the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md. Not more than three persons from 
any of such Republics and Canada shall re- 
ceive instruction under authority of this act 
at the same time.” 

Sec. 2. The first and second sentences of 
section 1 of the act of June 26, 1946 (Public 
Law 447, 79th Cong., 2d sess.; 60 Stat. 311), 
is amended by inserting in the first sentence 
after the phrase “(other than the United 
States)” the words “and Canada” and by in- 
serting in the second sentence after the 
words “of such republics” the words “and 
Canada” so that the first and second sen- 
tences as sO amended will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to permit, upon designation of the 
President of the United States, not exceed- 
ing 20 persons at a time from the American 
Republics (other than the United States) and 
Canada to receive instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
Not more than three persons from any one of 
such republics and Canada shall receive in- 
struction under authority of this act at the 
same time.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 20, strike out “War” and 
insert “the Army.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1571) to 
promote the national defense by increas- 
ing the membership of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the eighth para- 
graph following the caption “Pay, miscel- 
laneous” in the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915 (38 
Stat. 930; U. 8. C., title 49, sec. 241), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 


amendment was 
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“NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


“(a) There is hereby established a National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Committee’) to be 
composed of not more than 17 members ap- 
pointed by the President. Members shall 
serve as such without compensation, and 
shall include two representatives of the De- 
partment of the Air Force; two representa- 
tives of the Department of the Navy, from 
the office in charge of naval aeronautics; two 
representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority; one representative of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; one representative of the 
United States Weather Bureau; one repre- 
sentative of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; the chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board of the National Military 
Establishment; and not more than seven 
other members selected from persons ac- 
quainted with the needs of aeronautical 
science, either civil or military, or skilled in 
aeronautical engineering or its allied 
sciences. Unless otherwise provided by law, 
each member not representing a Government 
department or agency shall be appointed for 
a term of 5 years from the date of the expira- 
tion of the term of the member whom he 
succeeds, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of a term shail be appointed for the 


‘unexpired term of the member whom he 


succeeds. 

“(b) Under such rules and regulations 
as shall be formulated by the committee, 
with the approval of the President for the 
conduct of its work, it shall be the duty of the 
committee (1) to supervise and direct the 
scientific study of the problems of flight with 
a view to their practical solution, (2) to de- 
termine the problems which should he ex- 
perimentally attacked, and to discuss their 
solvtion and their application to practical 
questions, and (3) to direct and conduct re- 
search and experiment in aeronautics in the 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, the Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory, the Flight Propul- 
sion Research Laboratory, and in such other 
laboratory or laboratories as may, in whole 
or in part, be placed under the direction of 
the committee. 

“(c) An annual report to the Congress shall 
be submitted by the committee through the 
President, including an itemized statement 
of expenditures.” 

Src. 2. Each member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics not repre- 
senting a Government department or agency 
who may be appointed initially to fill any 
vacancy created by the increase in the mem- 
bership of the committee authorized by the 
amendment made by the first section of this 
act shall serve under such appointment for a 
term expiring December 1, 1950. 

Sec. 3. The following parts of acts are here- 
by repealed: 

(a) That portion of the ninth paragraph 
following the caption “Pay, miscellaneous,” 
in the act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 930; 
U. S. C., title 49, sec. 243), which reads as 
follows: “: Provided, That an annual report 
to the Congress shall be submitted through 
the President, including an itemized state- 
ment of expenditures.” 

(b) That portion of the paragraph follow- 
ing the caption “National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics,” in the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1918 (40 
Stat. 650; U. S. C., title 49, sec. 242), which 
reads as follows: “: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of War is authorized and directed to 
furnish office space to the National Advisory 
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Committee for Aeronautics in governmental 
buildings occupied ‘sy the Signal Corps.” 

(c) That portion of the first paragraph 
following the caption “National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics,” in the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the 
executive office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 
1926 (44 Stat. 314; U. S. C., title 49, sec. 244), 
which reads as follows: “, hereafter to be 
known as the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
bills eligible for call on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return to Calendar No. 
540 (H. R. 5886), to amend section 332 
(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] objected. He now ad- 
vises me he has studied the bill further 
and has no objection to the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 332 (a) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, approved October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1154; 8 U. S. C. 732), is hereby amended 


to read as follows: 

“Sec. 332. (a) An applicant for natural- 
ization shall, not less than two nor more 
than 7 years after such declaration of in- 
tention has been made, make and file in the 
office of the clerk of a naturalization court, 
in duplicate, a sworn petition in writing, 
signed by the applicant in the applicant’s 
own handwriting if physically able to write, 
and duly verified by witnesses, which peti- 
tion shall contain substantially the follow- 
ing averments by such applicant.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF LAW 
RELATING TO NAVAL SERVICE 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House re- 
turn to Calendar No. 611, H. R. 4032, to 
amend certain provisions of law relating 
to the naval service so as to authorize the 
delegation to the Secretary of the Navy 
of certain discretionary powers vested 
in the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ELsTon] ? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
asked that this bill go over without 
eneinn. I understand he is now satis- 

ed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, when I 
objected a few moments ago, I asked for 
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an explanation of the bill, but it was not 
forthcoming. Since then there has been 
an explanation of the bill. The question 
that I had raised relative to retired ad- 
mirals and generals having personnel as- 
signed to them I understand is being 
worked out in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I will await with a great deal of 
interest their report and what they have 
been able to accomplish. 

This bill does not go to that provi- 
sion of the Executive which assigns mili- 
tary personnel to retired generals or 
admirals. 

I ask that my original objection be re- 
moved. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following acts 
or parts of acts are hereby amended by 
striking out the word “President,” wherever 
it appears, and substituting in lieu thereof 
the words “Secretary of the Navy”: 

(a) Section 1443, Revised Statutes (34 
U. S. C. 381); 

(b) Section 
U. S. C. 417); 

(c) Section 
U. S. C. 418); 

(d) The last sentence of the second pro- 
viso of the second paragraph under the head- 
ing “Pay of the Navy” of the act of May 13, 
1908, as it appears on page 128, volume 35, 
of the Statutes at Large (34 U.S. C. 383). 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of March 4, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1270; 34 U.S C. 1017), is hereby 
amended by changing the final period to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided 
further, That all authority hereby vested in 
the President shall hereafter be exercised by 
the Secretary of the Navy with respect to 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 8 of the 
act of June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 946), as 
amended by the act of October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1174; 34 U. S. C. 294 (a)), is hereby fur- 
ther amended by striking out the following: 
“, as directed by the President.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 13, strike out lines 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF THE RENTALS AND 
ROYALTIES FROM LEASES ISSUED OR 
RENEWED 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to 
Calendar No. 555, providing for the con- 
sideration of S. 1050 to amend the act 
entitled “An act to promote the mining of 
potash on the public domain,” approved 
February 7, 1927, so as to provide for the 
disposition of the rentals and royalties 
from leases issued or renewed under the 
act entitled “An act to authorize explora- 
tion for and disposition of potassium,” 
approved October 2, 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


1453, Revised Statutes (34 


1454, Revised Statutes (34 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to promote the mining 
of potash on the public domain,” approved 
February 7, 1927, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 

“All money received from royalties and 
rentals from any lease issued or renewed 
under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize exploration for and dis- 
positio: of potassium,’ approved October 2, 
1917, shall be paid into, reserved, and appro- 
priated as follows: 524% percent to the 'Rec- 
lamation Fund, 10 percent to the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, and 374% percent shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after the expira- 
tion of each fiscal year, to the State within 
the boundaries of which the leased lands or 
deposits are or were located, such money to 
be used by such State or subdivision thereof 
for the construction and maintenance of 
public roads or for the support of schools or 
other public educational institutions, as the 
legislature of the State may direct.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include an editoria! on the Colo- 
rado River. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include a statement in each one 
and a resolution in one instance. 


NEW STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to publicly 
thank the President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, for his decisive 
and immediate action in recognition of 
the new State of Israel. 

It marks an abrupt reversal of pre- 
vious policy, but it was a logical and nec- 
essary answer to the circumstances at 
the dramatic moment it was made. 
Thus, in the end and after many fum- 
blings and back-steppings, it marked the 
middle chapter of the story, our Govern- 
ment has returned to the same premises 
which motivated its strong support of 
the resolution for partition which was 
approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations last November 29. Parti- 
tion is now a reality. 

My sincere hopes are now for the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution No. 
362, which I introduced on March 31, 
1948, to provide for the exportation of 
arms, munitions, and implements of war 
from the United States to Palestine. 
Certainly they are entitled to the where- 
withal with which to defend themselves. 
The die is cast; there is no turning back 
now. We must recognize the present 
realities and meet them as they arise. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and attach thereto a list of 
veteran’s bills passed by the Eightieth 
Congress. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend h:. remarks in 
the Recorp and include a statement by 
the mayor of Detroit on the housing sit- 
uation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California and Mr, 
DINGELL. asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD, 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial entitled “Would Make Segre- 
gation Constitutional.” 

Mr. CHADWICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by the gentlenman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCoNnneELL] at 
exercises held yesterday at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the calendar, 


GEORGE HAMPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3984) 
for the relief of George Hampton. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


SYLVIA M, MISETICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 744) 
for the relief of Sylvia M. Misetich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sylvia M. Misetich, 
of Portland, Oreg., the sum of $7,500, in full 
satisfaction of her claims against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by her, and for reimbursement of 
hospital, medical, and other expenses in- 
curred by her, as a result of infection from a 
vaccination for smallpox administered to her 
pursuant to orders of her supervisor at the 


Portland subport of embarkation, Portland, . 


Oreg., on January 10, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$5,000.” 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOLLIvEer to the 
committee amendment: Page 1, line 6, strike 
out “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4,000.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. ; 

The committee amendment as amended 
Was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM NALLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4566) 
for the relief of William Nally. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to pay to William Nally, New York City, the 
proceeds of National Service Life Insurance 
Policy No. 10,171,649 issued to Ferdinand Ley, 
late private, Company A, Three Hundred and 
Nineteenth Medical Detachment, United 
States Army, who was killed in action in 
Luxemburg, on February 21, 1945. Although 
the said William Nally was designated by the 
insured as beneficiary of such policy, his 
claim for payment thereunder was disallowed 
by the Veterans’ Administration on the 
ground that he did not stand in loco parentis 
to the insured within the meaning of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, because such relationship did 
not have its inception during the minority 
of the insured. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
SHOSHONE RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1771) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Powell Town- 
site, Wyo., Shoshone reclamation project, 
Wyoming, to the James S. McDonald 
Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Powell, Wyo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES P. LOVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5151) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue to James P. Love a patent to 
certain lands in the State of Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue to James P. Love, a 
patent in fee to the following-described land, 
to wit: Lot 10, section 26, township 16 north, 
range 1 west, Choctaw meridian, Holmes 
County, Miss., containing 7244 acres more 
or less; Provided, however, That the issuance 
of such patent shall operate only as a con- 
veyance of all the right, title, and interest of 
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the United States in and to the land de- 
scribed herein, but shall not affect any valid 
adverse rights of third parties should any 
such rights exist. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFERS OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
IN COUNTY OF KAUAI, T. H., FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6252) 
to authorize the issuance of a land patent 
to certain public lands, situated in the 
county of Kauai, T..H., for school pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner 
of Public Lands of the Territory of Hawaii 
with the consent of the Governor of said 
Territory of Hawaii be authorized to issue a 
land patent to the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Honolulu, a corporation sole, covering 
the following described lands: Lots 118, 119, 
120, and 122, Kekaha House lots, Waimea, 
county of Kauai, T. H.; said lands to be used 
for school purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HARRY A. LIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4587) 
for the relief of Mrs. Harry A. Light 
(formerly Mrs. Elsie Purvey). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 (8 
U.S. C. 136 (e) ), Mrs. Harry A. Light (former- 
ly Mrs. Elsie Purvey), the wife of a citizen 
of the United States who served honorably in 
the armed forces of the United States during 
World War II, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence under the 
act approved December 28, 1945 (Public Law 
271, 79th Cong.), if she is found otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOWE WAY YUEN AND DANG CHEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1365) for 
the relief of Lowe Way Yuen and Dang 
Chee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws Lowe Way Yuen and Dang Chee (also 
known as Ellen Ding), who were admitted 
into the United States on October 12, 1939, 
for a temporary stay and who are the mother 
and sister, respectively, of Hon W. Dang, a 
citizen and honorably discharged veteran of 
the armed forces of the United States, shall 
be deemed to have been lawfully admitted 
into the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of October 12, 1939. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the nonprefer- 
ence category of the first available Chinese 
immigration quota. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GUY CHENG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1483) for 
the relief of Guy Cheng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Guy Cheng, of Charlotte, Vt., shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of his last entry into 
the United States, upen payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and head tax. Upon enact- 
ment of this act the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the nonpreference 
category of the first available immigration 
quota for nationals of China. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GUDRUN M. ERICSSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1729) for 
the relief of Gudrun M. Ericsson. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EASEMENT OVER CERTAIN LANDS AD- 
JACENT TO THE FORT MYERS AIRFIELD 
(FLA.) 


The Glerk called the bill (H. R. 5836) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
or his duly authorized representative to 
quitclaim a perpetual easement over 
certain lands adjacent to the Fort Myers 
Army Airfield, Fla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Army, or his duly authorized representative, 
be, and is hereby authorized and empowered 
under such terms as he may deem advisable, 
to quitclaim to the Inter-County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., its successors and assigns, 
all of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to a certain 
perpetual right-of-way and easement ac- 
quired by the United States in four and 
forty-two one-hundredths acres of land, 
more or less, for the location, construction, 
operation, maintenance, and patrol of a 
telephone line and telephone facilities, and 
for the construction and maintenance of a 
road necessary for the patrol of the telephone 
line and facilities, in, over, and across lands 
in the vicinity of the Fort Myers Army Air- 
field, Florida. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PATRICIA SCHWARTZ AND BESSIE 
SCHWARTZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5716) 
to record the lawful admission to the 
United States for permanent residence of 
Patricia Schwartz and Bessie Schwartz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any exclusion proceedings and to cancel 
the outstanding warrants of deportation 
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issued in the cases of Patricia Schwartz and 
Bessie Schwartz. From and after the date of 
enactment of this act, the aforementioned 
aliens shall not again be subject to exclu- 
sion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such exclusion proceedings were commenced 
or such orders of deportation have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration laws, the aforesaid aliens shall be 
considered as having been lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence as of May 9, 1947, 
the date of their arrival into the United 
States, upon the payment of the required 
head taxes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALEX BAIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6220) 
for the relief of Alex Bail. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel 
forthwith any outstanding warrant of arrest, 
order of deportation, warrant of deportation, 
and bond in the case of Alex Bail, and is 
directed not to issue any further warrants 
or orders in the case of the alien based upon 
such alien’s membership in the Communist 
Party prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIONISIO R. TREVINO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 188) for 
the relief of Dionisio R. Trevino. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is directed to cancel forthwith any 
warrant of arrest, order of deportation, war- 
rant of deportation, and bond, if any, in the 
case of Dionisio R. Trevino, and is directed 
not to issue any such further warrants or 
orders in the case of such alien insofar as 
any such further warrants or orders are based 
upon the same grounds as the warrants or 
orders required by this act to be canceled. 
For the purposes of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, the said Dionisio R. 
Trevino, who arrived at Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
or about April 25, 1934, as a seaman on 
the steamship Mave Mar, which he deserted 
on or about April 25, 1934, shall, upon the 
payment of the required head tax, be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence at such place and on such date. 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the Spanish quota of the first year that such 
quota becomes available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FRANCISCO GAMBOA GIOCOECHEA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 511) for 
the relief of Francisco Gamboa Giocoe- 
chea. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel the 
outstanding warrant and order of deporta- 
tion, and bond, if any, issued pursuant to 
sections 13 and 14, of the Immigration Act of 
May 24, 1924 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 213 and 
214, in the case of Francisco Gamboa Gio- 
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coechea of Cascade, Idaho, any provision of 
existing law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. From and after the date of enactment 
of this act, the said Francisco Gamboa Gio- 
coechea shall not again be subject to de- 
portation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such warrant and order have issued. 

Sec, 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea, of Cascade, Idaho, shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of March 6, 1927, upon the pay- 
ment by him of the visa fee of $10 and the 
head tax of $8. Upon the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
nonpreference category of the first available 
Spanish immigration quota. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERFECTO M. BIASON AND JOAN BIASON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1451) for 
the relief of Perfecto M. Biason and Joan 
Biason. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Perfecto M. Biason and his daugh- 
ter, Joan Biason, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of their last entry into the United States, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the enactment of this act 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the Philippine quota of the 
first year that openings are available in such 
quota. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to discontinue any deporta- 
tion proceedings and to cancel any outstand- 
ing warrant of arrest, order of deportation, 
and bond, which may have been issued, in the 
case of Perfecto M. Biason and Joan Biason. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

LEO HAMERMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1637) for 
the relief of Leo Hamermann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of Leo 
Hamermann. Upon the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

OMNIBUS PRIVATE CLAIMS BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first omnibus bill on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

FIRST OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, EIGHTIETH 
CONGRESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5055) 
for the relief of sundry claimants, and 
for other purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., 


Title I—(H. R. 354. For the relief of Dixie 
Margarine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of 
Memphis, Tenn.) By Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee 
That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 

thorized and directed to pay, out of any 

money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the Dixie Margarine Co., a corpo- 
ration organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Tennessee, the sum of $87,412, 
in full satisfaction of its claim against the 

United States for refund of capital illegally 

exacted by the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue, under the guise of taxes and 

licenses, for the period from March 1923 to 

November 28, 1925, the statutory period for 

refund of said illegally collected moneys hav- 

ing expired prior to the date of a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court that 
said moneys had been illegally collected as 
taxes on the product manufactured, and it 
also having been held by both the United 

States Court of Claims and the Sixth Circuit 

Court of Appeals that relief must be from the 

Congress and not from the courts: 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “courts”, 
insert the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, is this the 
proper time in discussion of the bill when 
a motion should be offered to strike out 
this title? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. First we will dispose of the 
committee amendement. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr, POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment to strike out the title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Ports moves to strike out title I of 
the bill. 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
simple case, but I think it is important 
because what we do on this particular 
title is going to set a precedent for many 
of the other titles that we are going to 
consider today, and which will involve 
many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, so that I think we ought to give 
this particular title a little consideration. 

In and of itself, after the committee 
amendment is adopted, this title will 
allot some seventy-odd thousand dollars 
to a taxpayer. The facts of the case are 
not difficult and they are not hard to un- 
derstand. This particular title provides 
for the repayment to a taxpayer of the 
sum of $70,000 and, as I tried to point out, 
the same principle is involved in a num- 
ber of the other titles in this bill so that 
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actually many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are going to be disposed of on 
what you decide here today on this one 
title. 

The facts of the case are very simple. 
An oleomargarine manufacturer paid 
some taxes away back in 1932, and he 
thought that he was right in paying those 
taxes. After a while he got a different 
opinion. He brought suit in the court to 
collect those taxes and he lost out all the 
way on this proposition on the principle 
that the statute of limitation had run 
against his claim. Now, there is not a 
lawyer in the House who will not tell you 
that the statute of limitation, as it ap- 
plies in the law to claims between indi- 
viduals, or as to crimes, is a very laudible 
provision of law. The statute of limita- 
tions has for its effect the settling of 
claims that have been in existence for a 
long time. These people decided that 
they did not want to do anything about 
it, and everything was ail right until it 
got to the point where they decided, for 
extraneous reasons, or any reason at all 
after a long period of time, that they 
wanted to prosecute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s kindness in yielding. This case 
arises from the city of Memphis, not in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent. But, my recollection is that 
this company was required to pay these 
taxes, and later the Supreme Court held 
that the tax was invalid and did not ap- 
ply, and then the statute of limitations 
had run, and they were unable to re- 
cover in a suit to get their money back 
because the statute of limitations had 
run, although the court had held that 
they did not owe the money. It looks to 
me like a matter of merit. 

Mr. POTTS. It is not quite as simple 
as that. Cases have been tried where 
similar taxes had been ruled invalid, but 
not in this particular case. This case 
came up after those other cases were dis- 
posed of and after the statute had run 
here, and the particular case was de- 
cided by the court on the statute of limi- 
tations alone. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is my recollection 
and understanding that only by reason 
of the application of the statute of limi- 
tations were those people deprived of 
the money that the court said they were 
entitled to. 

Mr. POTTS. No. The court never 
ruled on the merits of this case. 

Mr. COOPER. And the fact that they 
were not able to get their money back 
caused this company to go broke. 

Mr. POTTS. That is not quite so, be- 
cause that particular point was not liti- 
gated in this case. The court merely said 
that the statute of limitations had run. 
We all know that in some cases the Gov- 
ernment has benefited by the statute of 
limitations, and in other cases it has lost. 
It equalizes itself out, and the same ap- 
plies to individuals. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POTTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Is it not true that in 
this case and in other similar cases the 
claimant was derelict in bringing his 
suit in order to recover the tax which was 
wrongfully paid? , 

Mr. POTTS. He was happy about pay- 
ing the tax until he found out that some- 
body else decided that perhaps a refund 
could be obtained. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. He is trying to gain 
from the Congress what he could not gain 
from the courts. 

Mr. POTTS. That is exactly it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill seeks the re- 
fund of $87,412 which the United States 
Supreme Court has said in a test case 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
collected arbitrarily, capriciously, and 
without warrant and was an exaction in 
the guise of a tax. The Government 
has disputed tax claims against the 
Dixie Margarine Co. in the sum of $16,- 
775.60. It has been agreed these should 
be offset, leaving a net amount sought 
hereby of $70,636.40. 

After the test case above referred to, 
the Commission voluntarily refunded to 
the Dixie Margarine Co. in 1932 the sum 
of $241,819.64, but refused to refund the 
$87,412 paid in the period of time which 
was more than 4 years prior to the re- 
fund. 

Suit was instituted in the Court of 
Claims, and that court in 1935 held: 

The facts show that the plaintiff has paid, 
beyond the statutory period for refunds, 
amounts it should not have paid but this 
court has no jurisdiction to entertain a suit 
for the recovery of these amounts. Any re- 
lief to which the plaintiff may be entitled 
must come from the Congress. 


In 1939 a bill was introduced, being 
H. R. 7426, Seventy-sixth Congress, First 
Session, and S. 2917. The Committee on 
Claims refused to hold hearings on mat- 
ters which the President had a policy of 
vetoing and then the war came along. 
Suit was filed by the Dixie Margarine 
Co. against the deputy collector of in- 
ternal revenue in the District Court, and 
sought equitable relief even though the 
legal remedy was barred by the statute of 
limitations. In 1943 the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held that the courts 
were bound by the limitation and said 
“as pointed out in the decision of the 
Court of Claims, relief must be had from 
the Congress and not from the courts.” 
In the intervening years bills similar to 
the 1939 bill were introduced in this Con- 
gress but were never brought out for de- 
bate. The bill introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress was approved by the 
Committee on Claims but was never 
enacted into law. 

Thus, it clearly appears that this com- 
pany has not slept upon its rights but 
it has been striving in the courts and in 
Congress to get that which belongs to it. 

The present bill when introduced was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and by it to a subcommittee. This 
was done because of the reorganization 
of Congress abolishing the Committee on 
Claims but this claim is not one of those 
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contemplated by the reorganization since 
it far antedates that action by this body. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Court of Claims, and the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals have all 
held that this money should be refunded 
to the Dixie Margarine Co.; the courts 
have held that it was an illegal exaction 
in the guise of a tax and that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in exact- 
ing the money was arbitrary, capricious, 
and oppressive. The Court of Claims 
and the court of appeals have both held 
that they would order a return of the 
money but for the fact that the Congress 
of the United States raised a bar of 4 
years beyond which the taxpayer cannot 
go, and both of said courts have invited 
the Dixie Margarine Co. to come to Con- 
gress for relief. The courts are power- 
less to grant relief. Congress raised the 
bar of the 4-year limitation on the right 
to recover this money. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that the 4-year bar applies to taxes and 
the courts have held this claim to be in 
the nature of a claim for taxes. There 
is a very definité distinction. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the money 
collected from the Dixie Margarine Co. 
was not taxes but was “an exaction in 
the guise of a tax.” Congress raised the 
bar to the remedy which now prevents 
the enforcement of the right belonging 
to the Dixie Margarine Co. as it has 
been construed by the courts, and Con- 
gress has the legal power to remove this 
bar to the enforcement of the right. 
Aside from the legal power to do so, on 
every tenet and precept of equity and 
fair dealing this Congress owes the duty 
to the taxpayer to right the wrong done 
by an official of the United States Gov- 
ernment in regard to his illegal acts 
under a law passed by this Congress. It 
is the legal and equitable correct func- 
tion of Congress to grant the relief 
sought. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ports]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Ports) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 41. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors; 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 127, nays 221, not voting 83, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 66] 
YEAS—127 

Allen, Tl. Brehm Dawson, Utah 
Andersen, Brophy Dolliver 

H. Carl Buck Dondero 
Andresen, Buffett Ellis 

August H. Burke Elston 
Arends Busbey Engel, Mich. 
Arnold Butler Foote 
Barrett Case, S. Dak. Fuller 
Bates, Mass. Chiperfield Gamble 
Bender Church Gearhart 
Bennett, Mich. Clason Gillette 
Bennett,Mo. Clevenger Goff 
Bishop Cole, N. Y. Goodwin 
Blackney Cotton Grant, Ind. 
Bradley Davis, Wis. Griffiths 


Gross Lemke 
Gwinn,N.Y. Lodge 
Hagen Love 
Hall, McCowen 
Edwin Arthur McCulloch 
Halleck McDonough 
Hand McDowell 
Harness,Ind. McMahon 
Harvey McMillen, Il. 
Herter Mack 
Hill Macy 
Hoeven Martin, Iowa 
Holmes Mason 
Horan Miller, Md. 
Hull Miller, Nebr. 
Jackson, Calif. Murray, Wis. 
Jenison Nixon 
Jenkins,Ohio Nodar 
Jensen Norblad 
Johnson, Ill. O’Konski 
Johnson,Ind. Phillips, Calif. 
Jones, Wash. Plumiey 
Jonkman Potter 
Kean Potts 
Kersten, Wis. Poulson 
Kilburn Reed, N. Y. 
Kunkel Rees 
Landis Rich 
LeCompte Riehlman 
NAYS—221 
Abernethy Gathings 
Albert Gavin 
Allen, La. Gordon 
Andrews, Ala. Gore 
Andrews, N. Y. Gorski 
Angell Gossett 
Auchincloss Graham 
Bakewell Grant, Ala. 
Banta Gregory 
Barden Gwynne, Iowa 
Bates, Ky. Hale 
Battle Hall 
Beckworth Leonard W. 
Bland Hardy 
Blatnik Harless, Ariz. 
Boggs, Del. Harris 
Bolton Harrison 
Bonner Havenner 
Brown, Ga. Hays 
Brown, Ohio Hedrick 
Bryson Heselton 
Buchanan Hess 
Buckley Hinshaw 
Burleson Hobbs 
Byrnes, Wis. Holifield 
Camp Hope 
Canfield Huber 
Cannon Isacson 
Carson Javits 
Case, N. J. Jenkins, Pa. 
Cellier Jennings 
Chadwick Johnson, Calif. 
Chelf Jones, Ala. 
Chenoweth Jones, N.C. 
Cole, Kans. Judd 
Cole, Mo. Karsten, Mo. 
Colmer Keating 
Combs Kee 
Cooley Kelley 
Cooper Kerr 
Corbett Kilday 
Courtney Klein 
Cox Lanham 
Cravens Larcade 
Crawiord Lea 
Crosser LeFevre 
Crow Lesinski 
Cunningham Lewis, Ky. 
Curtis Lewis, Ohio 
Dague Lucas 
Davis, Ga. Lusk 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle 
Deane Lynch 
Delaney McConnell 
Devitt McCormack 
Dingell McGarvey 
Domengeaux McGregor 
Donohue MacKinnon 
Douglas Madden 
Durham Mahon 
Eaton Maloney 
Eberharter Manasco 
Elliott Mansfield 
Ellsworth Marcantonio 
Elsaesser Mathews 
Evins Meade, Ky. 
Fallon Meade, Md. 
Feighan Merrow 
nton Meyer 
rnandez Michener 
Flannagan Miller, Conn. 
Mills 
Forand Morgan 
Garmatz Morris 
Gary Morrison 
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Robertson 
Rogers, Mass, 
Ross 

Russell 

St. George 
Schwabe, Mo. 


Schwabe, Okla. 


Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Simpson, Ill. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Twyman 
Vail 

Vorys 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wolcott 
Woodruff 


Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nicholson 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Owens 
Pace 
Patman 
Peden 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Pickett 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Redden 
Reed, Ill. 
Reeves 
Regan 
Richards 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rohrbough 
Rooney 
Sadowski 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Shafer 
Sikes 
Smathers 
Smith, Va. 
Somers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stratton 
Teague 
Tlromas, Tex. 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Worley 
Youngblood 
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NOT VOTING—83 


Abbitt Fulton Miller, Calif. 
Allen, Calif. Gallagher Mitchell 
Anderson, Calif. Gillie Monroney 
Beall Granger Mundt 
Bell Hart Norrell 
Bloom Hartley O'Hara 
Boggs, La. Hébert O’Toole 
Boykin Heffernan Passman 
Bramblett Hendricks Patterson 
Brooks Hoffman Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Jackson, Wash. Ploeser 
Byrne, N. Y. Jarman Riley 
Carroll Johnson, Okla. Sabath 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Sadlak 
Clark Kearney Scoblick 
Clippinger Kearns Sheppard 
Coffin Keefe Short 
Coudert Kefauver Simpson, Pa. 
Dawson, Ill. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
D’Ewart Keogh Stigler 
Dirksen King Stockman 
Dorn Kirwan Thomas, N. J. 
Doughton Knutson Thompson 
Engle, Calif. Lane Towe 
Fellows Latham Walter 
Fisher Lichtenwalter West 
Fletcher Ludlow Whitaker 
Folger McMillan, S.C. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Towe with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Jackson of Washington. 

Mr. Lichtenwalter with Mr. Hébert, 

Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. Folger. 

Mr. D’Ewart with Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Bramblett with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Boggs of Louisiana. 

Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Kefauver. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Hoffman with Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ploeser with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Latham with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. King. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Engel of California. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Title II—(H. R. 385. For the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell.) By Mr. HINsHAW 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Reginald Mitchell, of North 
Hollywood, Calif., the sum of $106.85, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for property damage 
sustained by him, as a result of an accident 
which occurred when a United States Army 
vehicle collided with another automobile 
and pushed it into the rear of the automobile 
which he was driving, at the intersection of 
East Seventh Street and Maple Street, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on November 10, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Title ITI—(H. R. 813. For the relief of J. Don 
Alexander.) By Mr. CHENOWETH 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. Don Alexander, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., the sum of $16,- 
720.41, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States by the said J. Don Alexan- 
der on account of an erroneous payment of 
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income tax for the year 1929 in the above 
amount covering the capital net gain from 
the sale of 9,000 shares of stock in the Alexan- 
der Industries, Inc., which stock was later, 
in the case of Alexander against Theleman 
in the United States circuit court of appeals 
(69 PF. (2d), p. 610), held to be the property 
of the corporation and not of the said J. Don 
Alexander: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. DoLiiver moves to strike out all of 
title ITI. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the vote that has just been taken 
by roll call, perhaps anything I shall 
say now is utterly futile. But I for one 
am not going to stand by and see the 
statute of limitations eliminated by the 
House of Representatives by a roll call 
vote without the House knowing what it 
is doing. You have just voted $87,000, 
less about $16,000 to a bankrupt mar- 
garine corporation in the State of Ten- 
nessee, 

Now, this bill is to repay $16,000 to an 
individual in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No, I do not yield. 
You will have your time. 

It seems to me that we ought to know 
where we are going in ignoring and 
flouting the statute of limitations which 
we ourselves have put upon the statute 
books of this country. The result will 
be, we are going to be swamped with a 
flood of this kind of ivgislation. 

Now, about the facts in this case: The 
bill provides for the payment of over 
$16,000 to the claimant as a tax on net 
gain on 9,000 shares of stock which the 
claimant is supposed to have owned and 
claimed that he did own at the time the 
tax was paid. It was subsequently de- 
termined that he did not own the stock 
at all when the transaction was made, 
and it was found, and correctly so, that 
therefore, as an original matter, no tax 
wasdue. However, before he got around 
to claiming the tax refund or perhaps 
before he could claim the tax refund, 
the statute of limitations had expired 
and he was barred from refund of those 
taxes. Now he is here asking the Con- 
gress to appropriate this money to re- 
fund that tax to him. 

The Treasury Department opposes the 
bill because it says it grants special re- 
lief in the case of taxes erroneously col- 
lected, the refund of which is not claimed 
in the time and in the manner required 
by law, and thus constitutes a discrim- 
ination against other taxpayers simi- 
larly situated, and would create a bad 
precedent which might encourage other 
taxpayers to seek relief in the same 
manner, 
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Now, it is your responsibility to vote 
up or down this amendment. If you wish 
to refund this tax to this individual, 
that is your responsibility. As far as I 
am concerned, I propose to vote for the 
amendment, to see to it that we abide by 
some rational method of refunding taxes. 

As I said a moment ago, in view of the 
vote just taken for the margarine com- 
pany in Tennessee, it may be that you 
will vote to give the gentleman from Col- 
orado Springs the’money as well. It 
looks as though first we look after the 
Democrats and then the Republicans. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Is it a fact that the 
taxpayers could not or just did not bring 
his suit in time? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. As I understand it, 
he did not. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Then, why is this 
bill here? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is what I would 
like’ to know. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. DoLiiver] wants to be entirely fair 
in this matter. He referred to the claim- 
ant in this matter as being a bankrupt 
individual. I hasten to correct that im- 
pression. Mr. J. Don Alexander is a 
highly respected and substantial citizen 
of Colorado Springs. He is president of 
one of the largest industries in that area. 

In this case the issue is very simple. 
The United States Government has er- 
roneously collected from Mr. Alexander 
the sum of $16,720.41 on an income-tax 
payment. The only defense for retain- 
ing this money is that Mr. Alexander 
failed to make application for a refund 
in time. The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee found that Mr. Alexander was en- 
titled to a refund of this money, which is 
the amount of income taxes Mr. Alexan- 
der paid to the United States Govern- 
ment as a capital gains tax on certain 
stock which he thought he owned, but 
which the court later decided belonged 
to the corporation. 

The stock involved was in the Alex- 
ander Industries, Inc., a Colorado corpo- 
ration, with its principal office and place 
of business in Colorado Springs. In the 
year 1929 a sale of 9,000 shares of stock 
in this corporation was made. The sale 
price was $135,257. The Government 
found that the cost of these shares to 
Alexander was .1637 cents per share, and 
after deducting the $1,493.76 was the 
original cost arrived at a capital net gain 
of $133,763.24, on which Mr. Alexander 
paid a tax of $16,720.41. 

This corporation became involved in 
bankruptcy proceedings and Mr. Alex- 
ander filed a claim for the amount due 
him arising through a loan of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his stock. The ref- 
eree in bankruptcy refused to allow this 
claim, and ruled that there was no in- 
debtedness, in that the stock sold was 
unissued stock of the corporation. The 
trial court approved the findings of the 
referee and the case was appealed to the 
circuit court of appeals, This court 
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found in the case of Alexander v. Thele- 
man (69 F. (2d) p. 610), that this stock, 
upon which Mr. Alexander had paid per- 
sonal income tax, was not his personal 
stock, but had been loaned to him by the 
company, and that he was to have been 
repaid in stock. This case was decided 
on March 26, 1934, and a petition for 
rehearing denied on April 30, 1934. Mr. 
Alexander attempted to take the case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but a petition for writ of certiorari was 
denied on October 8, 1934. 

Prior to this decision of the circuit 
court of appeals, Mr. Alexander had as- 
sumed that the determination of his 
1929 income tax had been correct, and 
that for income-tax purposes he had 
realized a capital net gain from the sale 
of this stock. The court held that Mr. 
Alexander was to have received shares 
of stock from the corporation in ex- 
change for the 9,000 shares which he 
sold. Consequently, there was no gain 
or loss in the transaction and the tax 
was erroneously assessed and paid. As 
a result of this decision Mr. Alexander 
had neither his stock nor the money. He 
is now seeking to obtain a refund of 
$16,720.41, which is the amount he paid 
by mistake. 

This explains why Mr. Alexander did 
not make application for a refund in 
time to comply with the statute of limi- 
tations. His case was not finally deter- 
mined until 1934, which was a couple of 
years after the 2-year statutory period. 
Had the court found in his favcr he 
would have owed the tax in question. 

In other words, the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, does not deny that the 
Government erroneously collected this 
money. They admit that Mr. Alexander 
did not owe the Government this tax. 
However, they say Mr. Alexander did 
not make claim for a refund within the 
2-year period as provided by the statute 
of limitations, and therefore contend 
they have no authority whatever to make 
this refund. I fully agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the Collector of Internal 
Revenue that under the existing statute 
they are not authorized to pay this 
money back to Mr. Alexander. The only 
recourse he has is to appeal to the Con- 
gress of the United States through the 
bill that is before us. It is conceded that 
the money would have been returned to 
him had he filed his application in time 
to comply with the statute. He did file 
his claim as soon as he learned that the 
court had decided the stock did not be- 
long to him, and that he had paid these 
taxes fv mistake. 

Mr. speaker, I realize that we must 
have statutes of limitation, but I also 
feel that equity should be done in these 
cases. I submit that the United States 
Government has no right to withhold this 
money from Mr. Alexander, which was 
paid in good faith, but by mistake, as ad- 
mitted by all. 

This case was not decided in the circuit 
court of appeals until 1934. This tax 
was paid for the year 1929. Up to the 
time the final decision was rendered in 
the circuit court of appeals this tax- 
payer thought he was the owner of the 
stock, and on that assumption he paid 
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the capital gains tax on the same. 

Finally the circuit court of appeals held 

that he did not own the stock, but that 

it belonged to the corporation. As a re- 
sult he paid a capital gains tax on stock 
that he did not own. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. So this taxpayer had 
no ground upon which to base a claim 
for relief until the statute of limitations 
had run. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. That is correct. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And is it not a prin- 
ciple of law that if a man is discharged 
in bankruptcy and relieved from the pay- 
ment of a debt, that if he subsequently 
promises to pay the debt, a moral ob- 
ligation will sustain a suit upon that 
barred claim? In other words, I am 
getting to the equities of the thing. Ifa 
man has a moral obligation to pay a 
debt, even though its payment may be 
barred by the statute of limitation, or 
even though he may be discharged in 
bankruptcy, his moral obligation will 
sustain his new promise to pay, and you 
can make him pay it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I appreciate the 
observations of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I may say that I 
had the pleasure and honor of serving 
with him for a period of 6 years on the 
Committee on Claims. I consider him 
one of the best-informed Members of the 
House on private claims and the theory 
of such legislation. 

Mr. JENNINGS. If the gentleman will 
permit another statement, an honest 
man’s debt is never barred by the statute 
of limitations, is it? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I agree with the 
gentleman. I submit that the United 
States Government owes Mr. Alexander 
this money and that it should be paid to 
him. I hope the amendment will be re- 
jected, so that this bill may pass. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa to strike out title 
III. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DOLLIvER) 
there were—ayes 24, noes 76. 

So the motion to strike out title III 
was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title IV—(H. R. 2696. For the relief of Otto 
Kraus, receiver of the Neafie & Levy Ship 
and Engine Building Co.) By Mr. 
HucH D. Scort, JR. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Otto Kraus, receiver 
of the Neafie & Levy Ship and Engine Build- 
ing Co., the sum of $103,821.56, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for the difference between the actual 
cost of the construction of three torpedo- 
boat destroyers and the amount paid by 
the United States under the contract en- 
tered into for the building of said boats, as 
found by the Court of Claims on January 
8, 1940, and reported in Senate Document 
No. 161, Seventy-sixth Congress, third ses- 
sion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to strike out this title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. DOLLIVER moves to strike out all of 
title IV. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that this is not a refund-tax case, 
because I know how the membership 
is going to vote on that. This is some- 
thing else, and entirely different. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a claim that origi- 
nated during the Spanish-American War 
in 1898 and is the claim of a receiver 
of the Neafie & Levy Ship & Engine 
Building Co. for loss alleged to have been 
sustained on three contracts entered into 
on October 1, 1898, for the construction 
of three torpedo-boat destroyers. 

A Senate resolution in 1910 referred 
this matter to the Court of Claims. Ac- 
cording to the memorandum I have, 
finally, in 1940, the Court of Claims 
handed down a decision that the com- 
pany suffered this loss through no fault 
of its own. 

In reporting this bill the Committee 
on the Judiciary emphasizes that some 
other companies had reimbursement. 
Well, again, I can only refer to my own 
sense of responsibility in reference to 
this kind of a claim. It is 50 years old. 
Whoever had charge of it certainly has 
slept on his rights. If there was a claim 
in 1898 it certainly should have been 
settled by 1908. Now, 50 years later, 
they come to this Congress and ask for 
$103,000-plus which arose out of this 
transaction of over 50 years ago. ‘There 
is not a court I know of but what would 
call that kind of a claim stale and out- 
lawed and would not consider it. 

Accordingly, it seems quite unreason- 
able to me to believe that the Congress 
ought to pay $103,821.56 of the taxpayers’ 
money to a receiver of a bankrupt cor- 
poration for a loss alleged to have been 
sustained in 1898. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. POTTS. Is this not another case 
where the funds are being paid to a 
bankrupt estate and that the taxpayer 
himself is not interested, but, rather, 
those who will get the funds for the 
bankrupt estate? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does the gen- 
tleman from Iowa believe that the stat- 
ute of limitations runs while a case is 
pending in court? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I understood 
the gentleman to say that the case was 
in court from 1910 to 1940. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The decision was 
rendered in 1940, and it was referred to 
the Court of Claims in 1910, 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentleman 
does not contend that the claimant was 
lax in pursuing this claim while it was 
pending in the courts, does-he? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes; I would say that 
he was lax in pursuing his claim when 
he had a claim in court 30 years. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Will not 
the gentleman agree that it is a fact that 
this money will be paid to the receiver 
for the benefit of subcontractors and ma- 
terialmen whose rights to the money are 
not denied? They performed the work 
and are entitled to the money, but it has 
been held up in the courts for 30 years. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have no informa- 
tion on that score. I do not know what 
becomes of the money. I only know 
where it is coming from. If you vote for 
the amendment to strike out this title, 
you are going to save the taxpayers 
$103,000. If you vote against it, why you 
are going to take $103,000 out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets which we, on the objec- 
tors committee, have tried to save for the 
taxpayers, and pay it to the receiver of a 
bankrupt corporation. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in opposition to the motion and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
my time to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. REEVES], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
entirely in sympathy with the purpose of 
the gentleman from Iowa to save money 
for the taxpayers. But I hardly think 
that most Members of this House are so 
intent on doing so that they would con- 
sciously reject a meritorious claim against 
the United States. 

Rejection of this claim by passage of 
the pending motion to strike out title IV 
would result in a substantial and uncon- 
scionable injustice. The Claims Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee, 
on which I am privileged to serve, con- 
ducted a hearing on the matter and gave 
thorough consideration to the merits of 
the case. 

The claim is for actual “out of pocket” 
cash losses incurred by the Neafie & 
Levy Co. in the construction of three 
torpedo-boat destroyers for the Navy 
Department. These vessels were the 
first torpedo-boat destroyers designed 
and constructed by the United States 
Government and were experimental in a 
large measure. The losses and increased 
costs to the company were due to, first, 
delay in obtaining the deliveries of steel, 
resulting in wage and price increases; 
second, substantial changes by the Navy 
in the designs and displacement of the 
vessels; and, third, the unprecedented 
and unpredictable number of trial runs 
required by the Navy. 

As the committee’s report shows, several 
shipbuilding companies entered into con- 
tracts with the Navy Department at the 
same time for the construction of vessels 
of the same type, and all the companies 
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suffered losses similar to those of this 
claimant. All the companies, including 
the Neafie & Levy Co., appealed at once 
to the Navy Department for settlement, 
but the Navy referred them to Congress 
for relief. ‘The Congress finally, in 1910, 
referred all of the claims to the Court of 
Claims, not for judgments, but to make 
findings of fact in each case and report 
the same back to the Congress. 


In the Neafie & Levy case, the court ~ 


delayed its decision for 30 years and in 
1940 reported to the Congress that the 
actual losses of the company, exclusive of 
any item of profit, were $103,821.56 and 
that such losses had been occasioned by 
the changes required by the Navy Depart- 
ment and other causes which neither the 
company nor the Navy Department could 
have anticipated at the time of making 
the contract. The court further found 
that compensation to which plaintiff 
might be entitled rests entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the Congress. 

The other two companies which suf- 
fered similar losses in the construction of 
torpedo-boat destroyers under the same 
Navy program were reimbursed for their 
losses by private acts of Congress, after 
the Court of Claims reported such losses 
to Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEVES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I ask the gentle- 
man if my recollection is correct, that the 
facts involved in this bill are the same 
as were involved in the Lawley bill that 
I introduced, which passed this House 
and passed the other body and became a 
law in 1936? 

Mr. REEVES. They are exactly the 
same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. One other com- 
pany, as I remember, the Fall River Co., 
was also involved, and that bill went 
through in 1926, or thereabouts. 

Mr. REEVES. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I introduced a 
bill in behalf of one of them, and after 
a complete investigation I was satisfied 
as to the equities. It seems to me that 
this bill is based upon the same set of 
facts, and it ought to receive the same 
justice by this House as was given in con- 
nection with the other two companies. 

Mr. REEVES. In 1926 the Fore River 
Ship & Engine Building Co. was reim- 
bursed $106,521.12 for losses in building 
two torpedo-boat destroyers. 

In 1936 the George Lawley & Son Corp. 
was reimbursed $92,781 for losses in 
building two torpedo-boat destroyers. 

The pending claim of Neafie & Levy, 
which was not reported to the Congress 
by the Court of Claims until March 11, 
1940, is for $103,821.56 for losses in build- 
ing three torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Enactment of the present bill, there- 
fore, will accord to this claimant the 
same equitable treatment as has been 
granted to the other two companies. It 
will also conform to the fairly well-de- 
fined policy of the Congress to reimburse 
Government contractors who have per- 
formed work and furnished materials, of 
which the Government has received the 
use and benefit, but who nevertheless, 
due to conditions beyond their control 
and which could not have been antici- 
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pated, have suffered losses in the per- 
formance of their contracts. 

It is conceded that the claim is not a 
legal claim in a juridical sense. If it 
were, claimant could have secured a 
judgment in the Court of Claims and 
would not now be before the Congress 
asking for relief. 

’ The Navy Department decided it was 
not possible under the law to make ad- 
justments in any of these three cases, 
even though the Department conceded 
that such adjustments should be made. 
There was no recourse, therefore, except 
for the companies to come to Congress 
for relief. It is because these were not 
legal claims that Congress referred 
them to the Court of Claims for inves- 
tigation and directed the court not to 
render judgment but to find the facts 
and determine the amount of the losses 
and report the same to the Congress. 
The Court of Claims had no power to 
render judgments for the claimants, but 
could only report the facts and find the 
amounts of the losses, and this title of 
the omnibus bill is based directly on its 
findings. 

The objection that the company and 
its receiver are guilty of laches is en- 
tirely unfounded, because, as already 
stated, claim was promptly filed with the 
Navy Department. The fact is that while 
all these claims were referred by the 
Congress to the Court of Claims in 1910, 
the court did not report back its findings 
to Congress in this case until 1940. In 
other words, the court disposed of the 
other claims first, and as they were con- 
secutively reported to Congress they were 
paid. Since the findings of the Court of 
Claims were filed in 1940, this claimant 
has been altogether diligent in its efforts 
to secure relief from the Congress. 

The objection of laches was made 
against the Fore River and Lawley claims 
at the times they were before the House. 
This body considered these objections 
unfounded and with the concurrence of 
the other body authorized payment of 
those claims. 

To state the case very simply, the 
three contractors were all in precisely 
the same position. Two of them have 
been fully compensated for their losses, 
and it is my conviction that the House 
has an obligation to insure that the third 
sole remaining contractor shall be 
equally treated and fairly compensated. 
The Government has received the use 
and benefit of these vessels, and this 
claimant should be paid in full just as 
the other companies have been paid. No 
interest is included in the amount of the 
proposed award. 

I therefore urge that the motion to 
strike title IV from the bill be defeated. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEVES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man what caused all the delay? I have 
not heard any explanation of that. 

Mr. REEVES. Congress held up the 
matter from 1900 to 1910. It was not 
quite sure how to handle it. Bills were 
introduced in successive Congresses dur- 
ing that period. Then it was referred to 
the Court of Claims for findings, and the 
Court of Claims delayed its findings for 
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30 years. It came up in 1940 with find- 
ings which support in every respect the 
facts which are set up in this bill and 
the award which is proposed to be made. 
There is obvious equity in the claim, and 
there has been no laches. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEVES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks the House is justified 
in making another mistake, having made 
two mistakes on the same set of facts? 

Mr. REEVES. I think it is the gentle- 
man from Iowa who has made the mis- 
take. There is no doubt about the merit 
of the bill and the House will make no 
mistake by voting down his amendment. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REEVES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Does not 
the gentleman think the equities in this 
case are on the part of the receiver, when 
he remembers that the taxpayers of this 
country had the benefit of the use of 
those two destroyers throughout two 
wars, the Spanish-American War and 
the First World War, and the subcon- 
tractors and the material men still have 
not been paid? 

Mr. REEVES. 
eminently correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DOoOLLIvER) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title V—(H. R. 1296. For the relief of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., Inc.) By Mr. Coudert 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 

he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay 

to Cohen, Goldman & Co., Inc., out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $19,030.20, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government 

growing out of contracts Nos. 1325, 1645, 2299, 

3220, and 4519N, and contracts supplemen- 

tary thereto, for the manufacture during 

1917 and 1918 of overcoats and uniforms for 

the United States Army. 


The gentleman is 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 5, line 22, after “Army” insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the omnibus bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include a speech, 
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Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an address delivered 
by Hon. Joun C. BUTLER. 

Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include a letter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include some newspaper 
articles. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat 
un-American activities by requiring the 
registration of Communist-front or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 5852, with Mr. 
WapdsworTH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on last Friday, general debate 
having been concluded, the first section 
was read for amendment. 


THE MUNIT BILL IS A WEAPON OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, about 10 years ago, the 
House of Representatives established the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
first as a special committee and—since 

. 1945—as a permanent committee, 

Its purpose is to inquire into and in- 
vestigate the activities and machinations 
of subversive elements in the United 
States. It is the only agency of our Gov- 
ernment to which a Member of Congress 
can turn for information regarding indi- 
viduals and groups whose loyalty to our 
Nation is questioned. 

This is in no way to be construed as a 
reflection upon the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or its work in this field. It 
is one of the most efficient agencies of its 
kind in the world; but, under the law 
creating the FBI, it is not at liberty to di- 
vulge all information and is subject to 
the Department of Justice, under which 
it operates. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has done most excellent work, 
and every loyal American owes it a debt 
of gratitude. It has been the target for 
much abuse, criticism, and persecution. 
The strongest reason for its continued 
existence is the enemies it has made. 

Every Communist or other enemy of 
our country wants this committee de- 
stroyed. 

The membership of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is composed of 
outstanding, loyal Americans. They and 
their predecessors are men who do not 
flinch from subtle and cruel slander. 
They are steadfast in their duty to their 
country. I pay deserved tribute to each 
and every member of the committee for 
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the service they have rendered the cause 
of freedom throughout the world and es- 
pecially here at home. 

After a decade of painstaking effort 
and diligence, the committee has pre- 
sented to the House a bill, H. R. 5852, to 
protect our freedom and way of life. No 
right-thinking, sane American can shut 
his eyes any longer to the danger of com- 
munism within our gates. 

What is communism? “It is an evil 
and malignant way of life,” says J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, Director of the FBI. It is 
based on brute force, fear and terror. 
Communists have infiltrated every ac- 
tivity of American life. They are traitors 
to our country and wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Nearly 20 years ago Russia gave notice, 
and I quote: 

The world-wide nature of our program 
is not mere talk but an all-embracing and 
blood-soaked reality. Our ultimate aim is 
world-wide communism. 


When a neighbor gives you notice that 
he intends to destroy you, your home and 
family, your religious belief, and your 
Government, and do it with force and 
bloodshed, you are an exception if you 
do not take measures to resist that 
threat, even unto death. You have no 
choice. 

The bill hefore us is one of those meas- 
ures. It ought to have the enthusiastic 
support of every Member of Congress. 
The Communist opposition to it is the 
best argument for it. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has found that the Communist 
movement in the United States is for- 
eign-controlled and that its activities are 
carried on by secret and conspiratorial 
methods. They claim that they are a 
political party; we know they are not. 
Political parties in the United States are 
not controlled by foreign governments. 

We have a right under our Constitu- 
tion to protect ourselves. The Com- 
munists say this bill would nullify the 
Bill of Rights. What is the Bill of Rights? 
It is freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and freedom 
of religion. They propose to destroy 
every one of such freedoms. They pro- 
pose to destroy our Constitution; yet 
they vociferously oppose this legislation 
on the ground that we are destroying 
such freedoms. Such nonsense would 
be humorous if it were not so tragic. 
They know, and we all know, that the 
freedoms guaranteed under our Bill of 
Rights do not exist under the atheistic 
creed of communism. 

On April 3, 1947, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 2948, the purpose of which is to 
safeguard the sovereignty and welfare of 
the people of the United States. It con- 
tains a provision requiring any agency, 
political or otherwise, whose origin is di- 
rectly or indirectly of foreign inspira- 
tion and whose object is the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States, 
to register with the Secretary of State. 
I am gratified that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has embodied 
that principle in the pending measure 
known as the Mundt bill. 

I said at the beginning that Commu- 
nists and other subversive elements had 
infiltrated into every activity of America. 
Not even the churches and schools have 
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been immune from their attack. The 
Federal Government here in Washington 
has been especially fertile soil for plant- 
ing their seed. Their presence in key 
positions and influential posts has been 
particularly galling to loyal citizens 
everywhere. Members of Congress have 
protested with some effect. 

For a number of years, I have exerted 
every effort to turn the spotlight on these. 

*termites and remove them from the Gov- 
ernment. My efforts have been rewarded 
with some success. 

The extent to which Communists and 
Communist sympathizers got into the 
very heart of our Nation is evidenced by 
the fact that they were able not only to 
obtain secret and highly confidential in- 
formation from the records of our Gov- 
ernment in time of war but were able to 
actually steal the records and transport 
them to a distant city. 

The story of the Russien spy ring as it 
operated in Canada curing the war and 
at a time when Canada was the friend 
and ally of Russia is undisputed evidence 
of the treachery of the Moscow Govern- 
ment. It demonstrates the ruthlessness 
of godless and unprincipled communism. 

So clever are some of these agents of 
the Kremlin that they have been able to 
hoodwink and deceive loyalty boards and 
the Civil Service Commission into giving 
them a clean bill of health for employ- 
ment within our Government. I can 
give cases and names. 

A recent case is that of George Shaw 
Wheeler, whose record I exposed in a 
speech before the House of Representa- 
tives last July. Asa result of my efforts, 
this man was compelled to resign from 
his position with our American military 
government in Germany. Where is he 
now? He was received with open arms 
and a warm welcome by the Communist- 
dominated government of Czechoslo- 
vakia and made an instructor in the 
technical high school in Prague, in that 
country. 

The world is dividing into two camps: 
freedom versus communism; Christian 
civilization versus paganism; righteous- 
ness and justice versus force and vio- 
lence. 

That “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” may be a trite saying; but, not 
since the founding of our Republic, has 
liberty been so seriously threatened as it 
is today. Its light has been going out all 
over the world. Here in our land alone 
does the lamp of freedom still shine as a 
beacon light of hope to a distressed and 
saddened world. 

Communism is the greatest menace 
and the worst threat to Christian civili- 
zation the world has ever seen. It has, 
thus far, blocked all efforts to world 
peace. Its purpose is to enslave the 
earth. 

I shall vote for the Mundt bill as a 
weapon of national defense and that we 
Americans may continue to sing, “My 
country ‘tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 

Sec. 2. As a result of evidence adduced be- 
fore various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Congress hereby 
finds that— 

(1) The system of government known as 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
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the existence of a single political party, 
organized on a dictatorial rather than a 
democratic basis, and by an identity between 
such party and its policies and the govern- 
ment and governmental policies of the coun- 
try in which it exists, such identity being so 
close that the party and the government itself 
are for all practical purposes indistinguish- 
able. 

(2) The establishment of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in any country results in the de- 
struction of free democratic institutions, the 
ruthless suppression of all opposition to the 
party in power, the complete subordination 
of the rights of individuals to the state, the 
denial of fundamental rights and liberties 
which are characteristic of a democratic or 
representative form of government, such as 
freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
and of religious worship, and results in the 
maintenance of control over the people 
through fear, terrorism, and brutality. 

(3) There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
and its present practice, is a world-wide 
revolutionary political movement whose pur- 
pose it is, by treachery, deceit, infiltration 
into other groups (governmental and other- 
wise), espionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any 
other means deemed necessary, to establish a 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship in all 
the countries of the world through the me- 
dium of a single world-wide Communist 
political organization. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and exer- 
cised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes 
of the world Communist movement, estab- 
lishes or causes the establishment of, and 
utilizes, in various countries, political organ- 
izations which are acknowledged by such 
Communist dictatorship as being constituent 
elements of the world Communist move- 
ment; and such political organizations are 
not free and independent organizations, but 
are mere sections of a single world-wide 
Communist organization and are controlled, 
directed, and subject to the discipline of the 
Communist dictatorship of such foreign 
country. 

(6) The political organizations so estab- 
lished and utilized in various countries, act- 
ing under such control, direction, and disci- 
pline, endeavor to carry out the objectives 
of the world Communist movement by bring- 
ing about the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments and setting up Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorships which will be subservi- 
ent to the most powerful existing Commu- 
nist totalitarian dictatorship, and among the 
methods commonly used to accomplish this 
end in any particular country are (A) the 
disruption of trade and commerce, (B) the 
inciting of economic, social, and racial strife 
and conflict, (C) the dissemination of propa- 
ganda calculated to undermine established 
government and institutions, and (D) cor- 
rupting officials of the government and se- 
curing the appointment of their agents and 
sympathizers to offices and positions in the 
government. 

(7) In carrying on the activities referred 
to in paragraph (6), such political organiza- 
tions in various countries are organized on 
a secret, conspiratorial basis and operate to 
a substantial extent through organizations, 
commonly known as “Communist fronts,” 
which in most instances are created and 
maintained, or used, in such manner as to 
conceal the facts as to their true character 
and purposes and their membership, One 
result of this method of operation is that 
such political organizations are able to ob- 
tain financial and other support from per- 
sons who would not extend such support 
if they knew the true purposes of, and the 
actual nature of the control and influence 
exerted upon, such “Communist fronts.” 
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(8) Due to the nature and scope of the 
world Communist movement, with the ex- 
istence of affiliated constituent elements 
working toward common objectives in vari- 
ous countries of the world, travel of mem- 
bers, representatives, and agents from coun- 
try to country is essential for purposes of 
communication and for the carrying on of 
activities to further the purposes of the 
movement. 

(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement; 
and, in countries other than the United 
States, those individuals who knowingly and 
willfully participate in such Communist 
movement similarly repudiate their alle- 
giance to the countries of which they are 
nationals in favor of such foreign Commu- 
nist country. 

(10) In pursuance of communism’s stated 
objectives the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the traditional 
Communist methods referred to above, and 
in accordance with carefully conceived plans, 
already caused the establishment in numer- 
ous foreign countries, against the will of 
the people of those countries, of ruthless 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships 
in still other countries. 

(11) The recent successes of Communist 
methods in other countries and the nature 
and control of the world Communist move- 
ment itself present a clear and present 
danger to the security of the United States 
and to the existence of free American insti- 
tutions and make it necessary that Con- 
gress enact appropriate legislation recog- 
nizing the existence of such world-wide con- 
spiracy and designed to prevent it from 
accOmplishing its purpose in the United 
States. 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, a liberal Democrat and one of 
the greatest mayors the city of New 
York has ever had, recently issued a 
statement in opposition to this bill, for 
which he was criticized by the Catholic 
War Veterans, of which he is a member. 
I would like at this time to read to the 
House Mayor O’Dwyer’s reply to that 
criticism. It is dated May 15, 1948, and 
reads as follows: 

Crty oF New YorkK, 
OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
May 15, 1948. 
Mr. ANTHONY H. FOorRsBEs, 
New York Athletic Club, 
New York City. 

My Dear Sir: Although your telegram 
criticizing my stand on the Subversive Con- 
trol Act of 1948, H. R. 5852, assumes to 
speak on behalf of all the Catholic war vet- 
erans, I cannot believe that they would want 
to deny me the right to my opinion on a 
matter of public legislation, even when such 
opinion does not coincide with their views. 
However, I am glad to explain my opposition 
to the Mundt bill. In doing so, I prefer to 
reason rather than dispute with you. 

To begin with, in approaching this bill, I 
do so as a citizen deeply interested in our 
American democracy, particularly at this 
time, when the democratic way of life is 
challenged as never before. Viewing it in 
that light, I am firmly convinced that the 
bill is destructive of our fundamental right 
to discuss and criticize, freely, and openly, 
all political questions and all political insti- 
tutions—a right that is so clearly interwoven 
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with our other liberties that without it 
despotism or anarchy must result. 

Our Supreme Court has expressed that 
right in these words: “* * * if there is 
any fixed star in our constitutional constel- 
lation, it is that no official, high or petty, 
can prescribe what shall be orthodox in poli- 
tics, nationalism, religion, or other matters 
of opinion, or force citizens to confess, by 
word or act, their faith therein.” 

We already have laws that punish treason 
and other criminal acts against the security 
or safety of the Government; laws against in- 
dividual acts or conspiracies to overthrow 
the Government; and laws that require the 
registration of agents of foreign governments 
and of foreign principals. But this bill pro- 
vides a dangerous short-cut to thought con- 
trol and police-state regulation. It empow- 
ers a Government officer to interpret and 
censor people’s thoughts and opinions and 
permits him to determine the subversiveness 
or disloyalty of any political, civic, or re- 
ligious organization. Its terms are so broad, 
and yet so vague, as to subject innocent citi- 
zens to possible loss of citizenship and other 
heavy penalties, not for reason of any act on 
their part but for being members of an or- 
ganization suspected of entertaining danger- 
ous thoughts. It would thus establish the 
undemocratic and dangerous principal of 
guilt by mere association, without proof of 
actual guilt, and without the safeguard of a 
jury trial. 

This is precisely the pattern of legislation 
set by the Nazis and police-state govern- 
ments for accomplishing the destruction of 
the rights of the people. 

The bill is dangerous and its dangers go 
far beyond its declared design of curbing 
communism. I am opposed to communism 
and to police-state regulation, but I am just 
as strongly opposed to adopting their meth- 
ods. And that is precisely what the bill does. 

The more I analyze the bill the clearer it 
becomes that, far from protecting, it will go 
a long way toward destroying the American 
way of life. 

It is well for us to recall what Governor 
Smith said in 1923, when he signed the bill 
repealing the Lusk laws, similar in their pro- 
visions, but less drastic than the Mundt bill: 

“I am satisfied that they should not remain 
upon the statute books of this State because 
they are repugnant to the fundamentals of 
American democracy. Under the laws re- 
pealed, teachers, in order to exercise their 
honorable calling, were, in effect, compelled 
to hold opinions as to governmental matters 
deemed by a State officer consistent with 
loyalty. * * * Freedom of opinion and 
freedom of speech were by those laws unduly 
shackled. * * * In signing these bills, I 
firmly believe that I am vindicating the 
principle that, within the limits of the penal 
law, every citizen may speak and teach what 
he believes.” - 

On another occasion, a bill to bar from civil 
service persons accused of advocating the 
overthrow of Government by force and vio- 
lence, came before Governor Lehman. He 
vetoed it and cautioned against that kind of 
legislation, saying: 

“Were we of this great liberal State to 
approve this bill today, we might readily find 
tomorrow that we had opened floodgates of 
oppressive legislation in the Nation against 
religious, social, labor, and other minority 
groups.” 

These are some—by no means all—of the 
reasons why I am unalterably opposed to this 
bill and to this type of legislation. 

A special word to my fellow war veterans of 
the Catholic faith: We are but a part of the 
millions of war veterans who merged them- 
selves in the total struggle to preserve our 
American liberties. We, of all people, must 
remember the lessons taught us by incite- 
ment against minority groups. As Catholics, 
we must not forget the sufferings inflicted 
by the Know-Nothing Party, the Ku Klux 
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Klan. Nor can we forget the insidious anti- 
Catholic agitation directed against Al Smith 
in his presidential campaign. It is not im- 
possible to imagine a situation where a Ku 
Kiux administrator, in some local community 
that is hostile to a Catholic minority, might 
declare a Catholic organization subversive, 
disloyal, or subservient to a foreign domina- 
tion. This may seem improbable, but the 
proposed bill opens the door, and opens it 
wide, to just such fantastic possibilities. 

As a Catholic, as a war veteran, and as & 
citizen residing in the world’s largest city, 
in which 8,000,000 people, of all races, colors, 
creeds, and shades of opinion, live in peace 
and harmony, in the spirit of American 
democracy, I am impelled to oppose the pro- 
visions and principles of the Mundt bill. 

Truly yours, 
WILLIAM O’DwYER, 
Mayor. 


This is a sober and intelligent analysis 
of the bill, devoid of the hysteria which 
unfortunately is so prevalent today. It 
should go a long way toward convinc- 
ing those Members who sincerely desire 
to know what this bill is all about. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, of all men to make such 
a@ speech, the last one should be the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Kien], who 
has just addressed the House. 

Every time you mention the word “Jew” 

in this Chamber some of them whine to 
high Heaven. Yet he comes in here with 
a bill which is not only an insult to every 
white person in the District of Columbia 
but its passage would result in great in- 
jury to the Negroes of the District, it is 
an attempt to stir up race trouble here, 
by forcing Negroes into every white school 
in Washington. 
That bill which was introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Kiet] 
on May 10, is entitled “A bill to prohibit 
the segregation of persons in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia on 
account of race, color, creed, national 
origin or ancestry. 

The people of the District of Columbia 
have put up with that sort of agitation for 
along time. Nowhere in the world, I dare 
say, have the two races got along better 
together than they have in the District of 
Columbia under the circumstances. Yet 
here is a man who whines every time you 
mention the word “Jew,” his own race, 
who comes in here and attempts to create 
race friction in the District of Columbia, 
by forcing Negroes into the white schools. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. RANKIN. For what purpose? 

Mr. KLEIN. For a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. What does the gentle- 
man mean when he says I whine around 
here? 

Mr. RANKIN. Every time the word 
“Jew” is :nentioned some of you get up 
here and whine. Yet you come in here 
with this sort of a bill to stir up race 
trouble in the District of Columbia. 

Every intelligent man knows it would 
bring about confusion, disturbance, race 
riots and probably mob violence. 

The last man on earth who ought to be 
here talking pushing this kind of legis- 
lation is the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kien]. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words, 

Mr. Chairman, the foundation and the 
basis for this bill is that communism pre- 
sents a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States. Iam satis- 
fied beyond all peradventure of doubt 
that communism presents no such thing. 

The record is that upon a check of 
the first 1,000,000 employees of the 
United States by the FBI it was discov- 
ered that there was one hundredth of 1 
percent whose loyalty is questioned. 
Communism is not on the march. Com- 
munism is waning and has been for a 
long time, notwithstanding all of the 
propaganda we hear. We know what 
happened in Italy, we know that com- 
munism took an awful beating there. 
As reported in the press on April 26 this 
year the German Reds took a beating in 
the United States zone in voting the day 
before. Communism is on the wane 
there. Then on May 4 of this year the 
press reported 19 industrialists came 
over here from France and they unani- 
mously reported that communism is on 
the wane in France and especially in 
labor organizations. Only a few days 
ago, on May 14, the Attorney General 
of the United States is reported in the 
press to have said that the Communist 
movement is on the wane in the United 
States and particularly in labor circles. 

Yes; communism is on the wane and 
has been for a long time. I made that 
statement in substance in the debate on 
the Greek-Turkey aid matter, and some 
of you laughed at me. But, it was and 
is true. Communism is not on the 
march; it is on the wane. With all of 
this propaganda that we get—and you 
can scarcely pick up a paper but what 
you read several fear articles every day— 
and all that is said on the floor of the 
House and on the radio, about how dan- 
gerous to us communism is, no wonder 
the people are in jitters about it. No 
wonder we have all this hysteria. But, 
it is not so; it is not so that the danger is 
as great as pictured. Communism is not 
a good form of government and it will 
never take hold in the United States. 
Now, do not misunderstand me; I have 
said that communism is not on the 
march, that it is on the wane. Liber- 
alism is on the march and it will ever be 
on the march, because the people are 
marching forward to a better order of 
the day; they are marching forward ever 
striving for greater liberties and a greater 
degree of justice, to better economic 
conditions; and liberalism will be forever 
on the march. Your good party over 
here, the Republican Party, is more lib- 
eral than it was in yesteryear. The good 
old Democratic Party is also more liberal 
than it was in days agone. Good old 
Jeffersonian democracy is on the march, 
and it will ever be. But, communism is 
not. You say it presents a clear and 
present danger, and I say it does not, 
The facts are against that argument. 
We are living in a state of hysteria su- 
perinduced by all of this scare talk and, 
my friends, it is causing us to do un- 
seemly things. I repeat again, lest I 
be misunderstood, that there is not a 
man that lives or breathes that is more 
opposed to communism than I am; he 
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could not be. I could never be a Com- 
munist and could never have anything 
in common with the Communists. But, 
this is not the way to defeat communism. 
This is a good way to defeat American- 
ism. This is a good way to destroy our 
own liberties in this country, and I say 
if we keep on with these measures we 
are not going to be whipped by commu- 
nism but we are going to whip ourselves. 
We are going to destroy our own liberties 
in this country if we are not careful, my 
friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has éxpired. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Communists in the 
United States call themselves a political 
party. In fact, they are no such thing. 
The Communist Party is not a political 
party in the American sense. The Com- 
munist Party is by self-admission a 
world-wide revolutionary conspiracy. 
Here in America we have merely one sec- 
tion of the Communist International, 
taking all its orders from Moscow. 

It is completely illogical that a person 
can be a good Communist and remain a 
loyal American, For here is what com- 
munism stands for: 

Hatred of God and all forms of re- 
ligion, 

Destruction of private property and in- 
heritance. 

Promotion of class hatred and violence. 

Revolutionary propaganda to stir up 
Communist activities in foreign coun- 
tries, in order to cause strikes, revolts, 
riots, sabotage, and industrial unrest. 

Destruction of all forms of representa- 
tive or democratic government, includ- 
ing civil liberties, such as freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, and trial by jury. 

The promotion of class or civil war by 
force, violence, and bloodshed, and 
through world revolution to achieve the 
ultimate objective of a Russia-centered 
world dictatorship. 

Communism as it is now propagan- 
dized in America is an un-America sys- 
tem that would destroy the fundamental 
freedoms upon which our Republic rests. 
Communists would destroy the very civil 
liberties they are now screaming about. 
The Communist Party and its satellite 
organizations constitute a literal enemy 
within our gates, and its members are 
quislings owing allegiance to the Soviet 
Union rather than to America. 

On the basis of these undeniable facts, 
the only logical objection to the Mundt 
bill is that it does not go far enough. 
The Mundt bill is but a mild defense 
against the menace of communism. But 
it is a good beginning. Prompt legisla- 
tive action is desperately needed to emas- 
culate Communists in this country, eco- 
nomically and politically, by every means 
open to us within the framework of the 
American constitutional system. It is 
already later than we think. The secu- 
rity of our Nation demands that all Com- 
munists within our borders be rendered 
politically and economically impotent. 
Just as we have laws against criminal 
banditry, so we need effective legislation 
against the most dangerous gang of in- 
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ternational pirates ever organized. Just 
as we have laws requiring the labeling 
of poisonous chemicals for human con- 
sumption, so we need laws labeling poi- 
sonous ideas for what they are. 

It is altogether possible that outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party would achieve 
no practical purpose. It is a puerile 
argument, however, to say that such leg- 
islation would drive the Communists 
underground. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Communists are already under- 
ground. What we need is legislation 
that will bring them out of their hiding 
places, tear away their assorted masks, 
drag them out into the open, put the 
spotlight on every last one of them, to 
see who they are, where they are work- 
ing, and what they are trying to do. 
The last thing that a Communist wants 
is public knowledge of his perfidy. The 
Communist Party is today the only party 
that persists in working in secrecy. The 
Mundt bill is designed merely to put the 
Communist Party on the same level as 
all legitimate American political parties. 
That is why there is so much wailing 
and gnashing of teeth among the Com- 
munists as they bring to bear all their 
underhanded pressure tactics to defeat 
the Mundt bill. The Communists know 
that as soon as they are brought out 
into the open they are doomed. They 
know that party members can never en- 
dure the public condemnation they will 
meet when they are known by name and 
threatened always by heavy fines and im- 
prisonment if they choose to work in 
secrecy. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the manner in which taese enemies with- 
in our gates are attempting to accom- 
plish their nefarious objectives. They 
openly admit the use of any and all 
means, legal or illegal, or a combination 
of both, to bring about revolution. The 
efforts in this country are not confined to 
mere expression, or academic discussion. 
It is not a simple matter of freedom of 
speech and assembly. Overt efforts are 
being made in every conceivable way to 
create dissatisfaction and discontent, to 
capitalize on it wherever it exists, in or- 
der to produce emotional results that will 
aid them in furthering their cause. 
They employ the “boring-from-within” 
policy, a policy that Jefferson warned 
against when he stated that the greatest 
threat to American liberty would be from 
forces within rather than outside forces. 
The Communists employ the Trojan 
horse technique in labor, fraternal, and 
other organizations, in order to obtain 
a position of influence therein, or to ob- 
tain recognition so as to influence the 
policies of such organizations. They em- 
ploy also the united-front policy, where 
they join with other organizations in the 
agitation or furtherance of some pro- 
gram, They are not interested in the 
program, except as a Means of using the 
persons in their cause. They join with 
others, not because they believe in what 
others fight for, but to use the strength 
of other organizations for their own ad- 
vantage. To them, anything in which 


they engage is simply a means to the end 
they seek—the overthrow of government, 
not chrough the Constitution, but by 
force and violence. 
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The other night while rereading Chief 
Justice Marshall’s Life of George Wash- 
ington, I came upon these words of 
admonition: 

Let me conjure you, in the name of our 
common country, as you value your own 
honor, as you respect the rights of humanity, 
and as you regard the military and national 
character of America, to express your utmost 
horror and detestation of the man who 
wishes, under any specious pretences, to over- 
turn the liberties of our country, and who 
wickedly attempts to open the floodgates of 
civil discord, and deluge our rising empire 
in blood. 


The entire Communist program is dis- 
gusting and repulsive to all who believe 
in the things that America stands for. 
It is to our eternal shame that we have 
coddled and pampered these termites as 
long as we have. The legislation in ques- 
tion may very well be too little, too late. 
We must not believe that the Mundt bill 
is the final answer to the Communist 
problem. But it is a necessary begin- 
ning. We owe it to all innocent and loyal 
Americans to protect them from becom- 
ing unwitting dupes of the Communist 
Party and its multiple fronts. We may 
debate the wisdom of outlawing the 
Communist Party, but certainly there 
can be no debate over the question of ex- 
posing its members. Members of this 
House have no hesitancy in making their 
party affiliations known, why should the 
Communist? 

The Mundt bill does not kill the Com- 
munist serpent, but it does draw its 
poisonous fangs. We owe at least this 
much to our people in the name of Amer- 
ican liberty. We cannot wait until the 
Communist menace results in actual 
revolution. In the words of Justice 
Sanford: 

If a State were compelled to wait until 
the apprehended danger became certain, 
then its right to protect itself would come 
into being simultaneously with the over- 
throw of the government, when there would 
be neither prosecuting officers nor courts for 
the enforcement of the law. (Gitlow v. 
New York (vol. 268 U. S. Reports, p. 667) .) 


The time to act is now. As we watch 
the onward sweep of communism in Eu- 
rope and the Far East, and as we observe 
the devious doings of the Communists in 
America in their slavish subservience to 
Moscow, we cannot show too much haste 
in enacting legislation of this nature. 
The Mundt bill is practical, effective, 
and—if anything—altogether too soft. 
We must pass it now, and trust the com- 
mon sense of the American people to do 
the rest. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 


necessity for the Mundt bill is not ap- 
parent, and its value is doubtful. When 
two prominent Republican Presidential 
candidates cannot agree upon the in- 
terpretation of the bill—whether or not 
it outlaws communism—it is not clearly 
drawn. We have too much legislation 
written that way. 
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It is difficult to understand why this 
bill was introduced at all. We have 
plenty of laws to take care of sedition 
and treason. We have also on the books 
requirements for registration of subver- 
sive groups. Under the crime of treason, 
sedition is clearly defined, and it is a 
wonder to me, if the Communists are as 
bad as the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee maintains, that these agents ad- 
vocating overthrow of our Government 
by force have not been prosecuted. Why 
have they not been brought to the 
courts, convicted and sentenced? If 
there is any flaw in the laws providing 
punishment for these people, the Un- 
American Activities Committee should 
see to it that the correction is made so 
that these traitors and seditionists are 
dealt with properly. Why attempt half- 
way measures? Why fool the American 
people into believing that something is 
being done to correct a dangerous situa- 
tion, if it is a dangerous situation, when 
the proposed legislation will not cure it? 

If the Mundt bill is enacted into law, 
it will be seen how far-reaching it is. 
Innocent people may be subject to per- 
secution. It seems to me that under it a 
person expressing an opinion contrary 
to the accepted beliefs of the majority 
could be branded as revolutionary or 
subversive. As one of the Presidential 
candidates said, “Let us prosecute the 
act, not the idea.” It is better that one 
guilty man escape than one innocent 
person be condemned. We have seemed 
to have lost that view lately in much of 
the legislation coming before us. 

I have repeatedly said that I have no 
time for communism or for persons who 
would advocate the overthrow of this 
Government by revolutionary methods, 
but I cannot acauiesce in this legisla- 
tion that would injure innocent people, 
and that would be its effect rather than 
the purpose its authors intended. It oc- 
curs to me that in our search for Com- 
munists we are drifting pretty far to- 
ward totalitarianism. That may be a 
common argument, but the approach to 
totalitarianism is so insidious that the 
American people may not realize it. All 
of the efforts being made to circum- 
scribe the thoughts and actions of the 
decent American citizen are ample evi- 
dence of that trend. We have gone far 
along a dangerous road when we at- 
tempt to pass a measure of this kind. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, within the last half 
hour we have heard some remarks on the 
floor here which should give us cause for 
pause. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KLEIN] made a few remarks in 
which he read a letter written by the 
eminent mayor of the greatest city in 
the world, a very democratic speech, 
showing that the mayor was a lover of 
liberty and believed in constitutional 
principles. Just a few minutes there- 
after the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] made some remarks with 
respect to a measure which had previ- 
ously been introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kien]. In those 
remarks the gentleman from Mississippi, 
in effect, accused the gentleman from 
New York of promoting racial strife and 
race riots and matters of that type. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that this measure 
practically makes it a crime for any- 
body whom the Attorney General can 
reasonably conclude belongs to an or- 
ganization which takes a course of ac- 
tion which would incite economic, social, 
or racial, strife or conflict. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KLEIN] belonged to an organization at 
which speeches are made such as he 
* has made in the past, or belonged to an 
organization that believes in nonsegre- 
gation of the white and the black, the 
Attorney General could find that that 
organization is a Communist-front or- 
ganization. The members-of that or- 
ganization who are officers must needs 
be registered, and their names put on a 
blacklist. Under certain circumstances 
everybody that pays dues in that organ- 
ization would have their names listed. 
It would contribute to the building up 
of a blacklist amounting to millions and 
millions of persons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is all right to be 
against communism, but are we going 
to destroy the liberties of the American 
people by being afraid that communism 
is on the march? As the gentleman 
from Oklahoma very reasonably said, I 
think to the satisfaction of everybody, 
we know that communism is on the 
wane; we also know that democracy is 
on the march throughout the world; we 
in this country and in this Congress 
should not waste tne time of the House 
of Representatives, practically two legis- 
lative days, in debating and passing a 
measure which all of us know almost as 
a matter of certainty will never become 
the law of this land. The other body 
will devote no time to ideas such as are 
proposed in the Mundt bill. 

We spent over $200,000 in a year to 
promote the activities of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Next year 
I assume the committee will come in and 
ask for $300,000, and then in order to 
justify that expenditure will make wild 
accusations, which they will not be able 
to prove, against the finest characters 
in America. The following year per- 
haps they will ask for half a million 
dollars, and come in with some other 
phony measure which will not do any 
good for the freedom-loving people of 
this country, and which is violative of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
under the bugaboo of suppressing com- 
munism. They are even beginning to 
accuse Members who oppos? this bill of 
using communistic tactics. Every cur- 
tain that they can throw around the real 
meaning of the prohibitions contained 
in this bill, and every statement that is 
made in support of this measure, can by 
any thoughtful person be found to be 
unreasonable and without substance in 
fact. 

I think all the legislation that should 
be passed by this Congress within the 
next 4 weeks, up to June 20, should be 
given consideration, instead of wasting 
time and stirring up hate and prejudice 
in this country. That is what this bill 
does. I do not know a single person in 
my congressional district that espouses 
communism, but I have in my district 
many organizations that believe in the 
FEPC, that believe in veterans’ housing, 
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that believe in upholding freedom of 
speech and that right to express your 
opinion. I do not want those organi- 
zations labeled as Communist-front or- 
ganizations, by the reasonable conclusion 
of one individual, some future attorney 
general, who may be swayed by preju- 
dice, hysteria, or even personal or public 
political considerations. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last four 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties for the fine work that it has done in 
the past and to encourage it to continue 
its good work—I also wish to compliment 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon] for the splendid 
manner in which he has conducted the 
debate on this important subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been raising my 
voice on this floor against Communists 
for more than 20 years. I shall vote for 
this bill, commonly known as the Mundt 
bill. It may not be what many Members 
might want, but it is a gigantic step in 
the right direction. Communism is a 
direct antithesis to Americanism. Like- 
wise, it is a direct opposite to Christian- 
ity. Its purpose is to undermine Amer- 
ica, and, consequently, we should not fail 
to condemn it at every opportunity. I 
hope we will reflect the sentiment of our 
people who are almost unanimously op- 
posed to communism in all its ramifica- 
tions. I may be compelled to be away 
tomorrow when the final vote on this 
bill comes up for vote. I have been called 
away on important public business relat- 
ing to the experiments seeking to make 
oil and gas from coal and shale, and I 
may miss this vote, but I shall pair my 
vote if I can do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MILLer of Connecticut moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause of the bill H. R. 5852 
be stricken out. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer this motion in all sin- 
cerity as the best way to postpone a 
decision on the questions raised in the 
Mundt bill. I feel very strongly that 
this bill needs further hearings and fur- 
ther study by the committee. 

First we were presented with the orig- 
inal Mundt bill. We now have a sub- 
stitute for the Mundt bill. During gen- 
eral debate the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Owens] stated that 
the committee had indicated to him that 
they would accept possibly a dozen 
amendments that he proposes to offer 
to the bill, and I have heard it stated 
that the committee has numerous 
amendments that it intends to offer. 
All of which supports the position of 
those who oppose the bill as presented 
to us today. Undoubtedly many of 
these amendments will relate to the 
court review provision. I confess that 
I do not consider myself competent to 
hear an amendment read at the desk 
and then debated for 5 or possible 10 
minutes, then be able to determine 
whether that amendment removes the 
objections that have been raised to the 
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bill. For that reason, I think the Com- 
mittee should take all of the suggestions 
which have been brought out during 
general debate, objections that have been 
raised by Members of the House, as well 
as others, and give the bill further con- 
sideration. 

Last evening I listened to the debate 
from Oregon on this question: Should 
the Communist Party be outlawed? We 
find two distinguished leaders of our 
country diametrically opposed to each 
other as to what the Mundt bill would 
do. One says that the Mundt bill out- 
laws the Communist Party. The other 
participant in the debate says that it 
does not do any such thing. He says 
that insofar as it provides for registra- 
tion it is a good bill, but he intimated 
very plainly that in his opinion the bal- 
ance of the bill was of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. Here we have the opinion of 
two able men who have studied the prob- 
lem, and who undoubtedly have studied 
the bill. They have come to such dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. Mr. 
Stassen says very definitely it will out- 
law the party, and the committee report 
says it will not. Iam sure of one thing. 
The bill will not drive the dangerous 
Communists under ground. This bill 
provides that after going through the 
procedure of having the Attorney Gen- 
eral make a finding that the Communist 
Party of America is a Communist po- 
litical organization, that each member 
of that party must register with the At- 
torney General. I assume some officer 
of the organization will be charged with 
registering their members. But what is 
going to constitute membership in the 
Communist Party of America? Will it 
be the paying of dues? If so, perhaps 
they will not have to collect any dues 
because they may be amply financed 
from Moscow and will not need any dues 
from American Communists. Will it be 
the attending of a Communist meeting 
or several Communist meetings? If a 
member goes to a Communist meeting in 
the city of Hartford in a public hall and 
expresses on the floor in that meeting 
his approval of certain matters that 
might be under discussion, will he be a 
Communist or will he have to attend six 
meetings of the Communist Party before 
he will be listed as a member of the Com- 
munist Party and have his name filed 
with the Attorney General? 

I am not disturbed by the fellow who is 
interested or dissatisfied with things as 
they are and thinks that he would like to 
look at something else and read some 
Communist literature or who attends a 
Communist meeting. That sort of indi- 
vidual will be something else tomorrow. 
The man who is dangerous is the man 
who wants to conspire with others to 
overthrow this Government by force and 
violence. After this bill becomes law 
that man is not going to be enrolled any- 
where as a member of the Communist 
Party. He will go underground and to 
that extent will be much more dangerous 
than he would be if he openly belonged 
to the Communist Party, incidentally, an 
organization, as I said on Friday, that is 
legally recognized in my own State of 
Connecticut as a political party, and is 
a party which under our law could elect 
a governor or President of the United 
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States if they could get enough votes to 
do it. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I close with this 
thought, and offer in all sincerity the 
suggestion that the bill should go back 
to the committee for further study. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add one fur- 
ther thought. I asked a distinguished 
Member of the House over the week end, 
a Member who is an attorney, whether 
he thought the bill was unconstitutional. 
He said, “The bill is as unconstitutional 
as the hot place, but I am going to vote 
for it anyway because I want to drive 
the teeth down the throats of the damned 
Communists.” Now you cannot legislate 
in that frame of mind. 

If the committee would agree to sup- 
port the motion I have offered to strike 
out the enacting clause, take the bill back 
to committee and in committee consider 
the various suggestions that were made 
during general debate last Friday, I be- 
lieve they could bring a bill into the next 
session of Congress that would deal with 
the Communist problem without taking 
away from loyal Americans certain con- 
stitutional rights. 

When such able criminal lawyers and 
such able prosecutors as the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the 
Governor of New York, Thomas E. Dewey, 
state unequivocally that the laws now on 
our statute books are adequate to punish 
those who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force and violence, I for one am 
willing to accept their opinions. 

The Attorney General could proceed at 
once to try a case under any one of the 
several statutes cited by Governor Dewey, 
and if in the trying of the case it de- 
veloped that additional laws are neces- 
sary Congress could immediately provide 
the remedy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman states 
that this will drive the Communists 
underground. Does not the gentleman 
know that they already are underground 
and are working overtime? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
dangerous Communist is underground, 
and under this bill he will stay under- 
ground. : 

Mr. RANKIN. They are underground 
and they are working in every depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. This bill 
will never bring them out in the open. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I want by way of in- 
troduction to say that I have the great- 
est respect for the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and for his sincerity in offer- 
ing this motion. I believe the gentle- 
man after considering the measure has 
come to the conclusion that the motion 
should be offered. I believe that the 
House after careful consideration of this 
bill during the course of its reading to- 
day and tomorrow will come to the con- 
clusion that the fears which the gentle- 
man has expressed as a result of his 
study to date are for the most part 
completely unfounded. 

This measure strikes, as it should, only 
at the subversive activities of Com- 
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communism as an idea, as the gentle- 
man has indicated he thinks it might. 

I believe we should vote down the mo- 
tion and consider the bill on its merits. 
I am confident that the House will over- 
whelmingly approve the bill after it has 
given it such consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CasE of New 
Jersey: 

On page 16, line 25, strike out the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

Page 17, strike out lines 1 to 8, both inclu- 
sive. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, before speaking to the amendment, 
I want, as I did briefly during general 
debate, to pay my compliments to the 
committee, particularly to the subcom- 
mittee and its able chairman, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Nrxon] for the 
job they have done on this bill. The 
problem is not only difficult, but it also 
touches the very heart of our funda- 
mental institutions. The problem is to 
find some way, without destroying our 
institutions, to prevent them from being 
destroyed by this movement, which 
without any question has that for its 
purpose. 

The question is whether our system is 
strong enough and flexible enough to pre- 
vent its destruction by the use of the 
very freedoms which it alone provides. 
I believe it is. In its attempt to work 
out a measure that will accomplish this 
result, the committee, in my opinion, has 
done a great job. I for one intend to 
support the bill and support the com- 
mittee in the work that it has done. 

The particular amendment which I 
have offered would strike out lines 1 
through 8 on page 17. Those lines appear 
not in the enacting clauses of the bill but 
in the section dealing with findings. The 
section dealing with findings sets forth 
in concise, clear, and accurate language 
the nature of the movement that we are 
endeavoring to deal with. In general, it 
is a fine statement. But, in this particu- 
lar, it seems to me the language which 
I would strike out is unnecessary and 
somewhat weakens the findings them- 
selves. It specifies certain methods 
which are commonly used by the Com- 
munist movement in carrying its objec- 
tives in various countries. 

The trouble is, first, that by specifying 
certain methods you create an implica- 
tion that there are not others, and these 
are only a few of the methods which the 
Communist movement uses. 

A greater danger, it seems to me, is 
that there might be some possibility that 
in the interpretation of the enacting 
clauses of the bill these particular meth- 
ods used by the Communists in further- 
ing their ends might possibly be held, in 
themselves, to be illegal, though em- 
ployed by persons with quite innocent 
intent. That is not the intent of the 
committee, I know, and it is not the in- 
tent of the House. We do not want in 
any way by this bill to prevent anyone 
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from advocating any good cause, or to 
make him fearful that his advocacy of it 
would lead him into a violation of this 
law. By omitting this language we 
would strengthen the finding section and 
would eliminate any possibility of the 
danger that some people have been con- 
cerned about. 

I hope the committee will accept this 
amendment. 

Mr, NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I have had occasion, as 
the gentleman knows, to have submitted 
this amendment to a majority of the 
members of the committee. They have 
approved the amendment for the very 
good reasons that the gentleman has in- 
dicated. I would like to say, as the gen- 
tleman has pointed out, this amendment 
does not weaken the findings. In effect, 
I believe, it strengthens the findings, be- 
cause the findings and the necessity of 
the legislation as they are presently 
written are written so they apply gen- 
erally and this brings in specific applica- 
tion of particular acts which I do not 
think are not consistent with the find- 
ings. I believe the amendment is in the 
nature of a perfecting amendment which 
will improve the findings and will 
strengthen the bill and will accomplish 
the aims which the gentleman so well 
points out. For that reason, speaking 
for myself and for a majority of the 
members of the committee, we will not 
oppose the amendment as presented by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
gentleman and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to ask my distinguished 
colleague from California [Mr. Nrxon] 
certain questions which are being pro- 
pounded to me by many sincere and 
thoughtful constituents of mine who are 
disturbed over certain of the implications 
of this particular legislation. I shall ask 
the three questions and then hope that I 
shall be able to get an answer in the time 
which is allotted me. The first question 
is this: 

Is this legislation aimed at destroying 
the third party? 

I ask this question because some of my 
friends feel that if the Attorney General 
determines that the third party is a Com- 
munist political organization, then every 
one of the possibly millions of persons 
who are or may become members of that 
party will be liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

The second question is: Does the gen- 
tleman see any possibility that the ef- 
fect of this legislation, if it becomes law, 
may be to drive the Communists under- 
ground or to have them change their 
tactics once more in order to avoid be- 
ing ensnared by existing law or proposed 
new laws? 

The third question is: Many of my 
friends .have questioned me as to the 
constitutionality of this legislation on 
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the ground that it establishes guilt by 
association. 

I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
could take the time to answer these three 
questions. 

Mr. NIXON. I appreciate the action of 
the gentleman from Connecticut in pre- 
senting these three questions because I 
realize they are of concern to him as a 
result of the concern of some of his con- 
stituents. I realize also that they are of 
general interest to other Members of the 
House. 

Answering the first question: Is this 
legislation aimed at destroying the third 
party? The answer is emphatically, 
“No.” The charge has been made falsely 
that under this legislation the third party 
could be classified as a Communist front 
organization. All you have to do is to 
read the bill and you will find that the 
third party is expressly excluded from 
the definition of Communist front or- 
ganizations. We wrote that definition 
with that in mind. The definition states 
that a Communist front must be an or- 
ganization other than an organization 
having the usual characteristics of a po- 
litical party. 

The question is also raised by the gen- 
tleman as to whether there is a possi- 
bility that the definition of a Communist 
political organization might refer to the 
third party. I will say in answer to that 
inquiry that the definition of a Commu- 
nist organization as it is written—and if 
you will read carefully you will come to 
this conclusion—applies only to the Com- 
munist Party of the United States as it 
operates today and as it may operate 
in the future, provided it does not cut its 
foreign ties. It could not conceivably 
apply to the third party as the third 
party is now operating. And in this con- 
nection may I say, as far as the third 
party is concerned and as far as this 
piece of legislation being directed to the 
third party is concerned, that probably 
one of the best things that could happen 
to the third party or any other so-called 
liberal organization would be to have this 
legislation passed so we could spotlight 
the Communists and drive them into the 
open so that such organizations could 
get rid of them and do an honest job in 
the American fashion. 

The last point raised by the gentleman 
is whether, if this legislation be passed, it 
may drive the Communists underground. 
In this connection the contention has 
been made that if this legislation is 
passed the Communists have threatened 
to disobey the law and refuse to comply 
with its provisions. 

My answer is that the Communist 
Party, for the most part, at the present 
time, is already underground. So you 
are begging the question at the very be- 
ginning to indicate this will drive them 
underground. The only question is 
whether you are going to drive them 
further underground. 

If the Congress of the United States 
sees an evil, I do not think it should 
refuse to enact legislation combating 
that evil merely because a certain or- 
ganization or a certain group of indi- 
viduals threatens to disobey the law if 
it goes on the books. That is one of 
the good reasons for enacting the law. 
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The third inquiry is whether or not 
this legislation might be unconstitutional 
on the ground it might involve guilt by 
association. In the minute I have left 
I cannot adequately discuss the question 
of the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion. I may say, however, that the com- 
mittee gave this matter very thorough 
consideration. This bill is legislation in 
a new field. We have attempted to meet 
this problem in a constitutional manner, 
in a sane, moderate fashion. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING] is going to ask for time in the 
course of this debate to discuss the con- 
stitutional questions, and I trust aJl] Mem- 
bers of the House will listen carefully 
to his discussion because he has a keen 
understanding of the problem. He is one 
of the able members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and he is thoroughly 
convinced that the measure is constitu- 
tional. 

I believe that answers all of the ques- 
tions of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I would like to 
deal at this time with the first question 
the gentleman asks. It is significant 
that the gentleman from Caiifornia in 
answering changed the question. The 
gentleman answered the question as 
though it were put in the following lan- 
guage: “Does this bill apply to the third 
party?” That is not the question that 
the gentleman from Connecticut asked. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. NIXON. I would like to read the 
question: “Is this legislation aimed at 
destroying the third party?” 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The question 
asked was, “Can the Attorney General 
use this legislation against the third 
party?” Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I will repeat 
the question. It is a question that has 
been asked me by many of my constitu- 
ents. The question that I asked follows: 
“Is this legislation aimed at destroying 
the third party?” 

Then I went on to say that I asked this 
question because some of my friends feel 
that if the Attorney General determines 
that the third party is a Communist po- 
litical organization then possibly millions 
of persons who are or may become mem- 
bers of that party will be liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So that realis- 
tically the first part of the gentleman’s 
question is embodied in the latter part. 
That is the power that this bill confers 
on the Attorney General and whether he 
can utilize that power against, specifi- 
cally, the Wallace third party movement. 
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Let us deal with that a minute. The 
only way to answer that question is to 
look at the definitions in section 3, page 
19. We must bear in mind, first of all, 
the charges that are made against the 
Wallace third-party movement. It has 
been repeated time and time and time 
again by its enemies that the Wallace 
third-party movement is in the interest 
of the Soviet Union, that its foreign pol- 
icy is in accord with that of the Soviet 
Union. That is the charge that the ene- 
mies are making. Assuming that the 
Attorney General takes that charge and 
then he applies the loose test, which is 
one of the dangers of this bill; that is, 
the broad looseness of the language. 

It says, first of all, page 19: 

The term “Communist political organiza- 
tion” means any organizations in the United 
States having some, but not necessarily all, 
of the ordinary and usual characteristics of 
a political party, with respect to which, hav- 
ing regard to some or all of the following 
considerations. 


What are the considerations? They 
are as broad as the world. 

(A) The extent and nature of its activi- 
ties, including the expression of views and 
policies. 


Incidentally, think of that in connec- 
tion with the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

(B) The extent to which its policies are 
formulated and carried out and its activi- 
ties performed, pursuant to directives or to 
effectuate the policies of the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or political or- 
ganization in which is ve:ted, or under the 
domination or control of which is exercised, 
the direction and control of the world Com- 
munist movement referred to in section 2 of 
this act. 

(C) The extent to which its views and 
policies are the same as those of such for- 
eign government or foreign organization. 


Any one of these can be used as the 
test. Here is another test, and under 
this test you can take in everybody that 
advocates any form of public ownership, 
even the gentleman from Mississippi, 
who advocates public power. 

(D) The extent to which it supports or ad- 
vocates the basic principles and tactics of 


communism as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin. 


And public power is a socialist enter- 
prise expounded by Marx and Lenin 
and Rankin, so that I do not have to 
continue to read. 

It is quite obvious that when an At- 
torney General, in a period of war hys- 
teria, repeating what the Attorney Gen- 
eral did in 1798 in a like period of 
hysteria, using the Alien and Sedition 
Act, which also contains practically the 
same language of this bill—and I have it 
here; I would like to read that particular 
section of the Sedition Act of 1798 which 
the American public found so repugnant 
that they repealed not only the Alien and 
Sedition Act but they also repealed the 
political party that put it in existence. 

The Sedition Act of 1798 read in part 
as follows: “or to aid, encourage or abet 
any hostile designs of any foreign nation 
against the United States, and so forth.” 

Under this loose language the followers 
of Jefferson, who was establishing a new 
party based on a foreign policy of peace 
with Republican France, were thrown 
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into jail. So too, under the loose lan- 
guage of this bill Wallace’s followers can 
be jailed because of their advocacy of 
peace with the Soviet Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto do now close. We 
are discussing matters that have not 
been read, and there will be plenty of 
opportunity to speak under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chair- 
man, that motion is not debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. You try, to 
close off debate and I will ask for the 
reading of the engrossed copy of the bill 
and you will not vote on it today, then. 

Mr. RANKIN. We can vote on it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will withhold it if 
the gentleman has an amendment. 
But, I do not care to sit here and hear 
them discuss parts of the bill that have 
not been read. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OWENS: 

Page 15, line 5, after the word “dictatorial” 
strike out the words “rather than a demo- 
cratic.” 

Page 15, line 12, after the word “in” strike 
out the words “the destruction of free demo- 
cratic institutions.” 

Page 15, line 16, after the letter “a” strike 
out the words “democratic or.” 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, when 
I spoke in debate the other day I men- 
tioned that I thought this particular 
section 2 and section 4 were the strong 
parts of this bill because in section 2, it 
described a dictatorial form of govern- 
ment under the control of a foreign na- 
tion, describing a world Communist 
movement, and then set forth in section 
4, the fact that anyone who would at- 
tempt to establish such a type of gov- 
ernment in this Nation would be subject 
to a penalty of 10 years in jail and a 
$10,000 fine. It is my thought, in view 
of the seriousness of that section, that 
there should be some change, and one 
very good change was suggested by the 
gentleman from New Jersey, and the 
portion that I am changing is merely 
perfecting this part so that there will 
be no misunderstanding whatsoever as 
to what it means. 

For instance, subparagraph (1) reads: 

The system of government known as to- 
talitarian dictatorship is characterized by the 
existence of a single political party, organ- 
ized on a dictatorial rather than a demo- 
cratic basis. 


The words “rather than a democratic 
basis” add nothing to the sentence but 
confusion, because the balance of the 
paragraph is quite sufficient without the 
words which I recommend be stricken.- 

Before I finish my statement about 
that part, I shall read from paragraph 
2, where it states: 

The establishment of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in any country results in the de- 
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struction of free democratic institutions, the 
ruthless suppression of all opposition to the 
party in power. 


We leave out the words “the destruc- 
tion of free democratic institutions,” and 
we have, “The establishment of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in any country re- 
sults in the ruthless suppression of all 
opposition to the party in power.” 

Then it goes on to say: 

The complete subordination of the rights 
of individuals to the state, the denial of 
fundamental rights and liberties which are 
characteristic of a democratic or representa- 
tive form of government. 


By leaving out the words “democratic 
or” we do not change it one bit; in fact, 
we improve it, because the words “which 
are characteristic of a representative 
form of government” are sufficient. 

Section 4, article IV, of the Constitu- 
tion guarantees to every State a repub- 
lican form of government, which is a 
representative form of government. In 
making this statement I do not mean 
anything from a political standpoint. 
What I am pointing out is that the demo- 
cratic form of government means one 
where every person has a voice in that 
which is taking place—where they can 
move as a body. It is social equality 
as compared with snobbery. Therefore, 
we do not have an absolute democracy 
here because the States give the persons 
the right to participate in the vote, with 
certain limitations, and it is the perfect 
right of the States todo that. Therefore, 
it is not the system that is pointed out 
in here. By the use of the words “repre- 
sentative form of government” and by 
the use of the words “dictatorship” and 
“the ruthless suppression of all opposi- 
tion,” we accomplish everything we de- 
sire to accomplish without adding those 
words which might cause a great deal of 
confusion when that section is later 
being interpreted by a court. 

I spoke with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. NrIxon] about this the other 
day and he indicated that they would be 
willing to accept the changes. I have 
not heard him say so today, but I think 
that it would help perfect this section 
very much. Therefore, I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. OwENns]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, last 
Friday I spoke upon the floor of the 
House and I made the charges against 
this bill that it had key words and phrases 
which were vague and indefinite as to 
legal interpretation and as to admin- 
istrative determination. I gave a list 
of these vague and indefinite phrases and 
words, which may be found on page 5873 
of the May 14 issue of the Recorp. The 
vague and indefinite language in the bill 
will confuse and distract any attorney 
general who tries to enforce it. He must, 
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of necessity use his own judgment as to 
“reasonable conclusions,” as to “degree 
of similarity” between an inspected or- 
ganization and some Communist or Com- 
munist-front organization. In other 
words, we will force upon the Attorney 
General the use of judgment rather than 
the compliance or interpretation of clear 
and well-defined offenses. We substitute 
the variable judgment of one man for 
legal phraseology, which has been given 
substance and prestige through Supreme 
Court determination. One of the basic 
principles of law is that a crime shall 
be defined in language which is so clear 
that a common man may understand it, 
and thereby know when he is complying 
with the law or when he is in danger 
of violating the law. The Supreme Court 
has said in Connelly against The General 
Construction Co.: 

That the terms of a penal statute creat- 
ing a new offense must be sufficiently ex- 
plicit to inform those who are subject to it 
what conduct on their part will render them 
liable to its penalties. 


I charge that this bill does not comply 
with the Supreme Court requirement of 
clear and definite language when de- 
scribing offenses against society. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that many 
of the Members of the House listened to 
the debate last night between Governor 
Dewey, of New York, and ex-Governor 
Stassen, of Minnesota, both Republican 
Presidential aspirants. Last night’s de- 
bate was a demonstration for all the 
people of America as to the understand- 
ing and interpretation of the Mundt bill. 
Governor Stassen, who seeks to outlaw 
the Communist Party, and who is very 
frank and honest in his advocacy of this 
method of controlling communism, claims 
that the Mundt bill will outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. On the other hand, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, who believes that if you 
outlaw the Communist Party you will 
drive it underground and thereby cause 
it to propagate in secret, conspiratorial 
manner much faster than if it remains 
above ground where it is exposed to the 
pitiless glare of publicity and constant 
criticism, came out with the very strong 
statement that the Mundt bill does not 
outlaw the Communist Party. In my 
opinion, this was the most important 
development of the 1-hour debate, which 
was listened to by millions of American 
people. Here we have two of our most 
prominent American citizens, men with 
legal training, men with governmental 
administrative experience, men of keen 
minds and strong intellect, and yet they 
take a directly opposite position on the 
interpretation of the Mundt bill. In my 
opinion, this proves the statemen which 
I shall continue to make, that the ter- 
minology of the Mundt bill is so vague 
and indefinite that it will open the door 
to countless interpretations on the part 
of either congressional committees or 
upon the part of the enforcement official, 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Last night’s radio debate was a demon- 
stration which the whole American peo- 
ple heard last night. Two men who have 
been governors of States and who think 
of themselves as Presidential timber, 
could not agree upon whether the Mundt 
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bill outlawed the party or not. Regard- 
less of the facts involved, I am sure of the 
division that exists in their minds if they 
are honest, and I do not doubt they are 
“honest. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think there can be no 
dispute on this point: The Mundt bill 
does not outlaw the Communist Party by 
name, and that is where Governor Dewey 
placed his emphasis. But it does outlaw 
the party in fact because it outlaws the 
kind of activities in which it is engaged. 
That is where Governor Stassen placed 
his emphasis. It does not outlaw the 
Communist Party in name, but, if passed, 
will outlaw the Communist Party in fact, 
because it declares illegal and therefore 
outlaws the sort of activities in which 
that party is engaged. There was no 
confusion, I think, except for the pub- 
lic, even as a@ jury may sometimes be 
confused by skillful placing of emphasis. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
glad to hear the gentleman’s explana- 
tion of Mr. Stassen’s and Mr. Dewey’s 
stands, but I listened to the explanation 
of the gentlemen themselves last night, 
and it does not coincide with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. The fact remains 
that there is confusion and misunder- 
standing between two of the prominent 
Republican aspirants for the Presidency 
on what the Mundt bill does. If it does 
what the gentleman from Minnesota 
says, in other words, outlaws the Com- 
munist Party by indirection, then it is 
clearly unconstitutional because the Con- 
stitution of the United States, or rather 
some interpr.tations of the Constitution 
of the United States, says that you can- 
not do by indirection what you cannot do 
directly. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to have the 
Recorp state clearly that I did not even 
suggest that this is an attempt to outlaw 
the Communist Party by indirection. 
Very properly this bill does not mention 
any organization by name. It would, I 
suppose, be class legislation to outlaw a 
particular organization or group by 
name. What it outlaws or declares il- 
legal is a certain type of behavior. 

The Communist Party itself has an- 
nounced by its own declarations through 
many years and by its demonstrations 
that it carries on or intends at the right 
moment to carry on that kind of behav- 
ior. Therefore, while it does not outlaw 
the Communist Party by name, the pas- 
sage of this bill will make illegal the sort 
of activities which are the essential part 
of its work and thereby will in effect 
properly outlaw the Communist Party. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact, 
what it does outlaw is a criminal con- 
spiracy against the Government of the 
United States and zgainst American 
institutions. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, Governor Dewey in 
his argument very shrewdly and skillfully 
quoted Congressman MuNnpt and the 
committee report, for example, as saying 
that the bill does not outlaw the Com- 
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munist ‘Party—and it does not outlaw it 
by name; but it, does make illegal and 
therefore outlaws the activities in which 
it is engaged, which are designed to over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States of America and install one here 
that will be subservient to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the conspiracy is 
directed by a foreign power or a foreign 
influence? 

Mr. JUDD. The language specifically 
makes illegal such activities. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. [I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If that conspiracy 
does exist, as has been asserted by both 
gentlemen who have spoken, why do you 
not go into the courts of the United 
States under the conspiracy statutes and 
prove, as a matter of fact rather than as 
a legislative finding, that such conspira- 
cy exists? 

Mr. JUDD. I think the gentleman 
knows, as was pointed out last night, that 
there is no statute whereby you can so 
deal with an organization functioning in 
the guise of a political party—and the 
Communists are not as dumb as the Ger- 
man-American Bund was, which called 
itself bund instead of party and there- 
fore could be so indicted and convicted. 
They call themselves a political party 
and are therefore able to claim all the 
legitimate rights and privileges of a po- 
litical party; but the activities of that 
so-called political party here, as in every 
other country where it operates or has 
operated, are directed toward the over- 
throw of the governments that exist, and 
to destroy the people’s freedoms. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
not answered my question, because I 
asked him if there was not a treasonable 
act or a conspiratorial act under the 
Constitution that he could prove it in 
court. The gentleman admits he is set- 
ting up different criteria here for con- 
spiracy, because he is contending that 
the conspiracy provisions of the Consti- 
tution do not apply. 

Mr. JUDD. While I am no lawyer, I 
think the ordinary conspiracy provisions 
are not adequate for such a case, be- 
cause these folks are shrewd and clever 
enough to evade conspiratorial actions, 
and keep you at the point where you 
cannot move against them, until they ac- 
tually blow up the Capitol; until they 
have actually committed the deed. But 
we know on the basis of their teachings, 
their “scriptures,” and their secret or- 
ders and all sorts of actions already taken 
in other countries exactly what they are 
trying to do. It is nothing short of in- 
sanity to wait until they do blow up the 
Capitol before you move to end a situa- 
tion which allows them to grow to such 
power with perfect legality and every ap- 
pearance of propriety. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not quarreling 
with the gentleman’s philosophy at all, 
but I am objecting to the way you ap- 
proach the answer to the problem. I am 
just as anxious to get rid of communism 
as is the gentleman from Minnesota, but 
I want to do it in a constitutional way. 

Mr. JUDD. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s position. It was the gentleman 
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from Mississippi [Mr. Rankin], who 
brought up the question of conspiracy. 
If it could have been handled under the 
conspiracy laws, then why was that not 
done long ago? I am willing to stand by 
the carefully worked out language of the 
bill which describes exactly what kind of 
activities we are declaring illegal because 
they threaten the very existence of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think what 
the gentleman overlooks is this, that up 
to this time our entire judicial process 
has been based on the proposition of judi- 
cial determination of guilt. Here we are 
substituting for that judicial determina- 
tion, legislative determination of guilt. 
That is a tremendous distinction to which 
I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
should give adequate thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. I should like to say in an- 
swer to the gentleman that the reason 
why we must, in some degree, change 
that procedure in such a case is because 
nation after nation has gone down 
through trusting judiciel procedure in 
individual incidents rather than legis- 
lative determination in advance of what 
are improper and illegal practices. In 
each of those countries where Commu- 
nists could get into the cabinet by po- 
litical means they took over the ministry 
of the interior, wH®re they could control 
the police. Then they took over the min- 
istry of justice whereafter they could 
easily get decisions which declared guilty 
those they were against and declared in- 
nocent those they were in favor of. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then the gen- 
tleman should amend the Constitution. 

Mr. JUDD. They pose as a bona fide 
political party and pretend to operate 
as such until they get into power using 
the Constitution to destroy the Constitu- 
tion. That is an intolerable situation. 
It involves the inherent right of self-de- 
fense. As Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said, “the right to free speech does 
not include the right to cry ‘Fire’ in a 
crowded theater.” To grant them liber- 
ties which we know they intend to use to 
destroy the people’s liberties is indefensi- 
ble. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. $ 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor 
of what I think is the objective of this 
bill, to rid America of atheistic com- 
munism. I am against the method em- 
“ployed to reach that objective. It is far 
too.dangerous. In our attempt to stamp 
out communism, we should stop, look, 
and listen before we adopt something 
which could be equally dangerous to the 
protection of our citizens. I do not be- 
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lieve that there is a Member here who 
really knows how far-reaching this bill is. 
I believe it is particularly dangerous to 
the workers of America. No person can 
read this bill and not realize that it is 
directed at labor. Not satisfied with the 
Taft-Hartley law, the enemies of labor 
would go a step further and, under the 
guise of anticommunism, attempt to 
wreak vengeance on all organized labor. 

The great labor organizations of this 
country are not Communist-controlled. 
They are alert to the menace of com- 
munism and can be depended on to get 
rid of any communistic influence, when- 
ever it is found within their ranks. They 
do not need this legislation. 

I have very great faith in our demo- 
cratic form of Government, and I be- 
lieve my faith is shared by a great ma- 
jority of our people, but, unfortunately, 
we spend very little time expressing our 
faith. We take it for granted that ev- 
erybody should know we believe in de- 
mocracy; but do they? Why do we not 
spend as much time praising our Gov- 
ernment as we do denouncing com- 
munism? And why do we not do some- 
thing about what causes the spread of 
communism? We know that communism 
flourishes in poverty, in suffering, in bad 
housing conditions, in hunger, in want. 
ae the cause, and communism will 

ie. 

Labor knows, and we should know, that 
the only time communism will gain 
strength in America wil! be when men 
have not the means to buy food and other 
necessities to which they are entitled. 
Let us be realistic about this. Force 
down the price of food, even if it is neces- 
sary to control prices. Report the hous- 
ing bill which has been locked in com- 
mittee, while decent men cannot find 
even a modest home for their families. 
Report the 75-cent minimum wage bill, 
the extension of social security, remove 
ever-present fear from our old people, 
and there won’t be any necessity for con- 
trolling communism. ti 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to this bill, and have discussed it with 
many of my colleagues. There seems to 
be some confusion about the Catholic 
viewpoint on this legislation. The Cath- 
olic Church, as we all know, is and has 
been the greatest force in the world 
against communism, but that does not 
mean that the Catholic Church endorses 
a bill of this kind. However, in order to 
get the viewpoint of an outstanding lead- 
er of Catholic philosophy, I wrote to the 
Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, bishop of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and a former dean 
of the School of Social Science of the 
Catholic University of America, for his 
opinion of this bill, and this morning I 
received this wire from him, which I 
shall read: 

GRAND Rapins, MICH., May 15, 1948. 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton, 
House of Representatives, 
Thirteenth District, New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In my judgment, H. R. 5852 is potentially 
destructive of the moral and civil rights of all 
Americans. As one who believes in the wid- 
est measure of individual freedom consistent 
with the public interest, I beg to register my 
emphatic opposition to this bill. 

Moreover, the bill contradicts itself. While 
it professes to combat totalitarian dictator- 
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ship, it gives the Federal.Government such 
arbitrary powers over personal freedom as to 
make the Government, in effect, a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. It is hard to see how 
anyone who really believes in private enter- 
prise—unless perhaps he is talking with his 
tongue in his cheek—can risk giving Govern- 
ment such wide discrimination over individ- 
ual conduct as does this bill. 

Communism is an evil to be removed, but 
it would be folly to destroy ourselves in re- 
moving it. The slower but surer methods of 
reason and Christian regard for others, rather 
than a bill such as H. R. 5852, are the instru- 
ments best suited to the task of stamping out 
communism. 

Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, 
Bishop of Grand Rapids. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to propound a 
question or two to the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of this bill. On 
page 19, under “Definitions” we read: 

The term “Communist political organiza- 
tion” means any organization in the United 
States having some, but not necessarily all, 
of the ordinary and usual characteristics of 
@ political party, with respect to which, 
having regard to some or all of following 
considerations. 


Then under subdivision (D) we read 
further: 

The extent to which it supports or advo- 
cates the basic principles and tactics of com- 
munism as expounded by Marx and Lenin. 


Does that embrace the principles which 
Marx expounded in his philosophy? 

Mr. NIXON. First, let me say that I 
urge that the entire definition be read 
carefully, having full consideration for 
all the elements involved. You will find 
that the requirements are that it be rea- 
sonable to conclude that the organiza- 
tion is under the control of such foreign 
government or foreign governmental or 
political organization. Only insofar as 
the support or advocacy of the principles 
and tactics of communism as expounded 
by Marx and Lenin bear upon the con- 
clusion of foreign control do those prin- 
ciples and tactics have any bearing upon 
whether an organization can be classed 
as a Communist political organization. 

In other words, if you will refer again 
to the definition you will find that the 
term “Communist political organization” 
means any organization in the United 
States with respect to which, having 
regard to some or all of the following 
considerations, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that it is under the control of such 
foreign government or Communist politi- 
cal organization. In that connection the 
statement that has been made previously 
today to the effect that only one of these 
considerations would be enough to find 
an organization to be a Communist politi- 
cal organization, and mere coincidence of 
views between a political organization 
and the Soviet Union would classify it a 
Communist political organization, is not 
borne out at all by the definition because 
it is essential not simply that one of these 
elements appear but that sufficient ele- 
ments appear to justify finding that the 
organization is under the control of a 
foreign government or a foreign govern- 
mental or political organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Now let us see 
where we are. Do the principles which 
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Marx embodied in his manifesto conflict 
with the American system of govern- 
ment? 

Mr. NIXON. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I must say first of all, does not re- 
late to the definition. I may say that, 
as far as the economic system which 
Marx advocated is concerned, that eco- 
nomic system would be inconsistent with 
the American system of government as 
we know it. But I wish to emphasize 
again that for the purposes of this defi- 
nition the principles and tactics of Marx 
and Lenin would have bearing only inso- 
far as adherence to those principles bore 
upon the conclusion that a political or- 
ganization in the United States is under 
the control of a foreign government. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is not 
what this law says. It says “some or all 
of the following considerations.” It does 
not say they have to be under foreign 
control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let me see if we 
cannot proceed methodically and get an 
answer to this question. Does this em- 
brace the things which Marx advocated 
in his Communist manifesto? 

Mr. NIXON. The answer is the same 
as I gave the gentleman before. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. IseeI cannot get 
an answer. Now, the Communist mani- 
festo embodies progressive taxation. The 
United States adopted progressive taxa- 
tion in 1913 by amending the Constitu- 
tion and later making it effective by law. 
I would like to know how you are going 
to exclude the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party from being classified 
as a Communist political organization 
under section 3 of this bill. 

Mr. NIXON. Would the gentleman 
like to have me answer that question 
now? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes, I would like 
to have an answer. 

Mr. NIXON. I am glad the gentle- 
man put it exactly that way, because 
he has put his finger on the nub of the 
entire problem. Under this definition it 
is not enough to advocate the theories 
and principles of Marx and Lenin which 
relate, for instance, to progressive taxa- 
tion or public housing or socialized medi- 
cine. It isnot enough to do that, because 
this definition is not aimed at, and a 
reading of the definition will show clearly 
that it does not strike at, the ideology of 
communism as such, insofar as it is a 
domestic ideology without foreign gov- 
ernment control. I realize that the gen- 
tleman is very sincere in propounding 
the question, but I must emphasize again 
that these standards in the definition of 
a Communist political organization can 
be taken into account only as they bear 
upon the conclusion that the organiza- 
tion is under the control of a foreign 
government or foreign political organiza- 
tion. Only for that purpose can those 
definitions be taken into account. There 
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would be no question that the mere fact 
that an organization advocated progres- 
sive taxation, for example, would have no 
bearing whatever upon the finding that 
it was under the control of a foreign po- 
litical or governmental organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This provision 
does not include the part which the gen- 
tleman mentioned, that it must be under 
a foreign power. It says specifically: 
Having regard to some or all of the po- 
litical considerations. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Furthermore, 
in connection with the argument the gen- 
tleman is making, under this definition 
they set forth certain standards that are 
enumerated, beginning with section (A) 
on page 19 to (J) on page 21, and then 
they put in these words, “It is reasonable 
to conclude,” “the Attorney General, if 
he finds that it is reasonable to conclude 
as a result of finding any one of these 
standards enumerated,” “if he finds that 
it is reasonable to conclude as a result 
of any one of the standards enumerated 
that this party is one of the principal 
instrumentalities utilized by the world 
Communist movement in carrying out 
its objectives,’ and under that broad 
language, Doctor, you can take in even 
the physicians association, if the At- 
torney General wants to make that 
charge against them. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In conclusion, 
Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am con- 
fused on several points in this bill. I 
am wondering whether the authors of 
this measure thought through all of its 
provisions and implications. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think somebody 
ought to protest the views expressed by 
the Catholic bishop quoted by the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. I, of 
course, do not know the bishop, but I 
believe I know that the views expressed 
by him are not the views of the Cath- 
olic Church. It is inconceivable that a 
great religious order, headed by one of 
the great world figures—I think one of 
the three greatest of all the Popes—that 
has wrought so nobly in behalf of the 
preservation of freedom on this earth 
and that has contributed so much to 
stopping the spread of communism, 
would approve the views expressed by 
this divine. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two or three 
subjects to which I want to refer. 

A while ago the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MarcanTon1o}] mentioned me 
in connection with Karl Marx because 
I have supported the development of the 
water power of this Nation and the ex- 
tension of rural electrification. Karl 
Marx was dead and buried long before 
Edison developed the use of electricity. 
Therefore, I am sure he could not have 
had the TVA in mind when he issued his 
manifesto. 

I also want to reply to some of the 
other statements that have been made 
here. I call your attention to the fact 
that before Germany attacked Russia 
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the Communists in this country were 
plotting the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment, and the Black Dragon Society of 
Japan was operating throughout certain 
sections of the country and lining up 
against this country every individual 
they could induce to join them. 

The Black Dragon Society was ram- 
pant in the islands of Hawaii. They 
furnished the spies to direct the Japa- 
nese in attacking Pearl Harbor. They 
ran their cars against the tails of our 
planes and wrecked them so that the 
aviators could not leave the ground at 
a moment when our. brave men were 
dying by the thousands. 

That is the kind of element this bill 
is directed at. It would not have any 
more effect on Henry Wallace’s party 
than that debate between Stassen and 
Dewey last night will have on the com- 
ing election. It absolutely has nothing 
to do with the American Labor Party, 
but it is directed at this foreign con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Any first-grader knows 
that the Republican Party would be the 
last. party in the world to sponsor a bill 
that would outlaw the third party and 
the Wallaceites, because they know that 
the third party would take more skin off 
the backs of the Democrats than it would 
from them in the November election. 
They would be the last ones to do that. 
So all of this fear over the so-called 
third party being outlawed is unfounded. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Democrats will be 
next to the last, because we know that 
the Wallaceites are hurting the Repub- 
lican Party, if you want to get down on 
the low level of politics. 

But that is not what is involved here. 
Let me call your attention to the fact 
that during the war Earl Browder was 
head of the Communist Party. He con- 
ceived the idea that since Russia was in 
the war of cooperating with the United 
States. When the war was over, Duclos, 
the head of the Communist Interna- 
tional in Paris, sent a letter over here 
removing Earl Browder as head of the 
Communist Party in this country and 
put William Z. Foster in his place. 

That is the kind of foreign direction 
that is being carried on by our enemies, 
not only of America and American insti- 
tutions but of every Christian church in 
the world. 

They would destroy or close every 
church on earth, especially every Chris- 
tian church, and they would wreck 
free governments throughout the world. 
That is what they are trying to do in 
this country. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, “Congress cannot do by 
indirection what it is expressly forbid- 
den to do by the Constitution”—Dewey. 

“The Mundt bill attempts indirectly to 
outlaw the Communist Party. Congress 
cannot do this under the Constitution”— 
Stassen. 

“Congress cannot outlaw any political 
party under the Constitution as now 
written. Existing law is adequate to 
fine, indict, and punish actual subver- 
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sion, conspiracy, and treason as defined 
by the Constitution”—Dewey. 

The Mundt bill sets up new standards 
for treason. 

The main body of the bill would sub- 
stitute administrative decision for court 
decision. 

The Mundt bill gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to stigmatize individuals 
and organizations without trial for what 
he thinks they think. 

The Mundt bill gives the Attorney 
General power to declare guilt by associa- 
tion which is antagonistic to all our 
thinking. 

We all know that the quintessence of 
Americanism is the right to boo the um- 

ire. 

The bill has been written to protect 
us and our way of life against the in- 
roads of an ideology which is abhorrent 
but the bill is so loosely drawn that it 
could be interpreted and administered to 
rob us of the very rights it sets out to 
protect. It is a bill which threatens the 
freedom of speech and assembly of all 
those who would raise their voices in 
criticism or dissent. 

Moreover, the bill will not succeed in 
its expressed purpose of curbing and 
stamping out Communism in America. 
On the contrary, it will make martyrs 
and heroes out of Communist leaders. 
For every Communist jailed a hundred 
will be bred to support him. 

We must fight communism in the 
American way. 

We must fight it openly, freely, demo- 
cratically, at the grass roots. 

You cannot jail an idea or hit an idea 
over the head with a club. Thoughts 
cannot be circumscribed. And it is dan- 
gerous business when the Government 
decides to prescribe what is safe or not 
safe for people to think. 

Who is to decide? Congress and the 
Attorney General? 

Do we now propose to attempt to in- 
vade the mind of the individual citizen? 

‘The argument runs like this: “Extraor- 
dinary circumstances warrant extraor- 
dinary measures.” 

It is an old argument. I heard it ef- 
fectively used in Germany. Its sequel 
contends: “People cannot govern them- 
selves wisely. They need a leader—a 
superior being—to think for them and 
to tell them what they should and should 
not do.” 

Are we now, in the fear and hysteria 
that has been whipped up over commu- 
nism, to appropriate methods which we 
despise? 

In a democracy the people believe in 
themselves. They trust their own ability 
to think through their problems. In a 
democracy the people hold the power of 
government. In a vital democracy they 
will not be stampeded into yielding this 
power for any reason. : 

In all forms of totalitarian government 
the state holds the power. And, unless 
the people abide by the decisions of the 
state, they go to jail, or are liquidated. 

This is the essential difference between 
democracy and communism. 

The Mundt bill says over and over, I 
hate communism—I hate communism. 
I fail to find a balancing declaration in 
favor of democracy. It is not enough to 
hate and reject. We must love and be- 
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lieve. We will not lick communism by 
merely hating it but by our faith in 
democracy—in its resilience and its 
strength. We prove our faith by our 
daily works. 

This bill is a long step toward the very 
state controls from which it seeks to 
protect us. The authors of the bill were 
undoubtedly sincere and earnest in their 
desire to curb communism in America, 
but, I repeat, hating alone is not enough. 

I remember when I was a little girl our 
old family doctor said to me, in answer 
to an expression of hate on my part: “Be 
careful or your hate will take you over, 
my child.” 

Have we talked about Communists so 
much that we have begun to imitate 
them? 

If we are to combat communism suc- 
cessfully we must believe in democracy 
enough to live up to its high principles. 
This often means sacrifice and self-dis- 
cipline, and a real sense of responsibility 
to our fellow man with a high regard for 
his rights at all times, even if we despise 
what he stands for and what he says. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities finds that there is a clear and 
present danger from Communist activi- 
ties in this country. I do not believe 
that our Government is in danger of 
being taken over by 60,000 American 
members of the Communist Party. Does 
anyone in this House seriously believe 
that we are in such imminent danger? 

I do believe that we are in clear and 
present danger of going broke unless this 
Congress acts to check inflation which 
has swallowed up the savings of the 
American people. 

I do believe that this Congress is itself 
in clear and present danger of spreading 
communism by failure to act realistically 
to protect the incomes, the jobs, and the 
family life of the American people. 

The Mundt bill is no substitute for long 
overdue housing legislation and for des- 
perately needed price controls. 

If the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee would bring to the 
floor of this House the housing bill which 
is now locked up in his committee he 
would make a real contribution to the 
strengthening of democracy. A house to 
live in is a better defense against com- 
munism than any attempt to rule by ter- 
ror, such as is contained in this bill. 

A liberal program for America is the 
only logical and realistic weapon in the 
fight against communism. I am fearful 
that the Mundt bill would destroy all 
those truly American liberal forces in 
this country which provide the most ef- 
fective bulwark against communism. 

In this critical struggle of ideologies 
which is taking place throughout the 
world today there is great danger of 
losing our heads and relying upon de- 
structive and negative tactics which 
would defeat the very purposes and de- 
stroy the very principles which liberals 
espouse. The Mundt bill is certainly not 
the answer. It gives weapons to those 
whom it would defeat. 

Clearly and unequivocally the solution 
to the Communist problem lies in the de- 
velopment of economic and social and 
political policies which will provide pros- 
perity and peace and freedom to America 
and the world. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, for the 
past 6 years I have supported every effort 
in an attempt to help hold back the 
spread of the dangerous and godless 
ideology of communism throughout this 
Nation. I rise today in support of H. R. 
5852 because I believe it will help to re- 
tard the spread of communism and its 
enactment may enable the Government 
to stop the growth of communism by 
making it possible to convict and send to 
the penitentiary for a term of 10 years 
leaders of the Communist Party in this 
country who are, in fact, agents of the 
Kremlin conspiring to destroy our Gov- 
ernment at behest and directions from 
Moscow. 

For 10 years now the House of Repre- 
sentatives, through a standing commit- 
tee, starting with the Dies committee and 
continuing up to the present time as an 
arm of this House, has been investigating 
and uncovering the Communists in this 
country whose purpose is to overthrow 
the Government. This committee, with 
the support of the Members of this House, 
has done everything within its power to 
retard the progress of communism in an 
effort to protect freedom and represent- 
ative government here in America. We 
have met with considerable success. We 
have at last awakened the American peo- 
ple to the danger of communism. 

Mr. Chairman, the great majority of 
the American people realizing the dan- 
ger of communism to our form of gov- 
ernment want us to step up the fight to 
destroy this red menace. They would 
like to have the Communist Party out- 
lawed and barred as a political party 
from the election ballot. There are 
those who are opposed to such action in 
the belief that it is better to keep the 
known Communists and their activities 
out in the open rather than to drive them 
underground. Furthermore, it is dif- 
ficult under our Constitution to pass such 
legislation as the facts disclose after a 
study of the entire problem by commit- 
tees of Congress. 

This bill, H. R. 5852, which we have be- 
fore us now is thought to be the best ap- 
proach that can be made to this problem 
at the present time. It is recommended 
by J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, who 
no doubt, is the best authority in Amer- 
ica on how to best handle the Communist 
menace. 

The bill provides that all Communists 
in the United States be compelled to reg- 
ister their names and addresses with the 
Department of Justice. ‘Those who are 
members of the Communist Party should 


be compelled to register so that the Gov-, 


ernment will know who they are, that the 
people whom they seek to influence may 
know they are members of the Commu- 
nist Party, and that, in fact, being mem- 
bers of the Communist Party here in the 
United States they are acting under the 
direction of the Russian Government 
with its headquarters in Moscow. All 
other political parties in the United 
States owe no allegiance to a foreign 
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country. Their activities and efforts are 
in what they believe to be in the interests 
of our own country. Republicans, Dem- 
ocrats, and Socialists all register before 
they vote. They are proud of the prin- 
ciples of their party. Why should we not 
compel all Communists to register so we 
can know who and where they are? 

The bill further provides that litera- 
ture sent out by the Communist Party 
must bear the name of the party. This 
‘s to prevent Communists from propa- 
gandizing through the mail under organ- 
ization names like Youth for Democracy, 
the Abraham Lincoln League, and vari- 
ous other misleading names of organi- 
zations which appear to be thoroughly 
American, yet are used only as a front 
for the propagation of communistic ideas 
in the hope of influencing the people in 
that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill outlaws any 
conspiracy to overthrow the American 
form of government for the purpose of 
establishing herein a totalitarian regime 
dominated by a foreign power. If this 
bill finally becomes law, Communist 
leaders who engage in that kind of con- 
spiracy will be subject to a 10-year sen- 
tence in the penitentiary and a $10,000 
fine. 

This would apply to the German- 
American Bund, or any organization 
seeking to overthrow this Government 
and establish a totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment here in America. This is ex- 
actly what the Communist Party has 
been seeking to do. It classifies the 
Communist leaders, in fact, in the cate- 
gory of treasonable action to this Gov- 
ernment. 

If this law is passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President, for the first 
time it will put our Government in a 
position to cope with the -brazen Com- 
munist leaders who for the past number 
of years have delighted in trying to or- 
ganize the people into a party which 
would destroy private enterprise, the 
freedom and liberty of the people, and 
subordinate this Government to the con- 
trol of the parent communism of Russia. 

The bill would prohibit aay member 
of the Communist Party from holding 
a position of trust in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that is as it should be. No 
man or woman is entitled to hold a po- 
sition and draw a salary from the very 
Government it seeks to undermine and 
overthrow. 

Furthermore, it requires Communist- 
fronted organizations to register the 
names of the organizations, their offi- 
cers, and their financial statements with 
the Department of Justice. It compels 
them to keep in their own files the names 
and correct addresses of their members. 

If the Communist Party in America 
operates as a strictly American organi- 
zation, its members will not be penalized 
by law; but if they operate as a secret 
agent of a foreign power, they must suf- 
fer the consequences set up in this bill. 

While this legislation does not outlaw 
the Communist Party as an organization, 
it does force them to operate in the 
open and it makes unlawful activities on 
the part of anybody who conspires for 
the purpose of overthrowing this Gov- 
ernment or in an attempt to establish 
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here a totalitarian regime subservient to 
any foreign government. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
know there are many of my colleagues 
on this floor today who, like myself, hate 
communism and all it stands for but 
who are seriously concerned as to the 
results this bill may bring about. 

I have studied the bill carefully since 
it has-been available. I have read the 
hearings and the committee report 
thoroughly. I have refreshed my mem- 
ory as to the principles and the court 
decisions so far as constitutional law is 
concerned. I have examined the brief 
and the cases cited which was prepared 
in the Federal Law Section of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service. I make no 
pretense of being a constitutional law- 
yer, but I have found portions of this 
bill which, in my honest judgment, un- 
less they are eliminated or radically 
amended, will be found unconstitutional 
7 the Supreme Court, should it become 
aw. 

I do not have the time at this point 
to discuss all the phases of the bill which 
I think raise a question of constitutional- 
ity, but I would like to address myself 
briefiy to one portion of the bill which 
I think, not only in terms of its con- 
stitutionality but in terms of its possible 
wisdom, is most important for us to con- 
sider carefully before We vote on this 
legislation. I refer to section 3, insofar 
as it attempts to set up a control over 
what are termed Communist-front or- 
ganizations. Certainly, the committee 
itself has well recognized the distinction 
between the Communist Party and the 
Communist political organization, and 
all that they seek to accomplish in this 
country, and these other voluntary or- 
ganizations of good American citizens 
who might be brought within the scope 
of the legislation under the definition of 
Communist-front organizations. 

Because I was concerned, I took the 
liberty of getting in touch with some 
of the best constitutional lawyers in 
this country, people in whom I am sure 
you would have complete confidence. 

Up to this moment each has advised 
me of their opinion that certain parts 
of the bill before us are unconstitutional. 

I want to present to you portions of one 
of the replies I received. I do not have 
express permission to disclose the name 
of the person who has written to me, 
but I do guarantee to you that you would 
recognize him as one of the outstanding 
constitutional lawyers of this country. 

I wish very much that we might have 
the benefit of the opinions and recom- 
mendations of the many able constitu- 
tional authorities after their study of 
this specific bill, but since we are not to 
have those opinions and recommenda- 
tions, it occurred to me that I might raise 
this question in the hope that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Keatrnc] 
who kindly consented to look at this 
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letter, might be willing to discuss it in 
the course of his remarks. 
This gentleman writes to me: 


It is my impression that the definition 
of a “Communist-front organization” in 
section 3 (4) is by itself too indefinite to 
be an acceptable basis for a criminal 
prosecution. 

Under the Thornhill case, I think it is, 
acts which may constitutionally be made 
criminal under a sufficiently narrow, definite 
statutory statement may still be immune 
front punishment under a statute couched 
in such broad and vague terms that it in- 
cludes within its net acts constitutionally 
immune from punishment. A statute may 
not so combine the good and the bad as to 
serve in terrorem to deter people from in- 
dulging in conduct in which they have a 
constitutional right to engage. Such an 
intermingling is not cured by any separa- 
bility clause. 

This brings us to the question whether this 
vice in the statutory definition, considered 
a part from other provisions, can be regarded 
as cured by the provisions with respect to 
registration. If no duty to register were 
imposed until after there had been a deter- 
mination by the Attorney General under 
section 13, subject to the judicial review 
provided in section 14, it might be urged 
with some force that the fault of the in- 
definiteness in the statutory loose language 
would be condoned by the ultimate judicial 
d2termination that the organization comes 
within the statute. There would, however, 
remain the issue of whether the statute it- 
self is sufficiently specific for the guidance 
of the Attorney General and the courts. 

Of course, party members and fellow 
travelers will try to horn in on all possible 
organizations striving to improve the lot of 
the poor and the oppressed and other organi- 
zations of persons dissatisfied with things 
as they are and urging change; but this 
should by no means determine the character 
of the organization thus invaded. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. And finally with 
reference to another feature of the pro- 
posed legislation he writes: 


I am by no means certain that no duty to 
register is imposed until the Attorney Gen- 
eral takes the initiative and an order by him 
is affirmed by the court. It looks as though 
section 8 imposes the duty to register, etc., 
on organizations defined or ill-defined in sec- 
tion 3 (4) and that section 15 penalizes 
failure so to do by any organization later 
found in criminal proceeding to be such a 
ene as is contemplated or adumbrated in 
section 3 (4). This, if correct, would in my 
judgment clearly render the nonspecifica- 
tion of Communist-front organizations void 
for indefiniteness. Penalizing of nonaction 
differs from penalizing conduct. This pro- 
vision smacks of compulsory confession by 
men who think that they are not guilty. 


Those are the clear warnings I think 
we should all consider in arriving at the 
conclusion we must individually make on 
this legislation after it has been 
amended. I believe that some of the 


emendments already offered and adopted 
have distinctly improved the bill. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the other ob- 
jections that have been forcibly ex- 
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pressed by competent constitutional au- 


thorities can be overcome. I have tried 
to devise a means of doing that but I 
have reached the conclusion again and 
again that the only method would be by 
striking out section 3 (4) and (5) and the 
portions of section 8 dealing with this 
subject. I understand others are work- 
ing on the problem. Perhaps an alterna- 
tive, eliminating any unconstitutional 
matter can be presented. 

In any event, I hope that those who 
believe these particular provisions to be 
constitutional will give us the benefit of 
their reasoning. Before many hours each 
of us will be required to form our indi- 
vidual judgment to the best of our abil- 
ity in the discharge of our grave respon- 
sibility to uphold and defend the Con- 
stitution. We are not confronted fre- 
quently with the problem of constitu- 
tionality. But, in this instance, the com- 
mittee has raised and discussed it and, 
whatever opinion may be held, I think 
everyone will admit that it is involved 
and must be decided. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is because I do so 
intensely hate communism and any form 
of totalitarianism that I am concerned 
about the present bill, and concerned 
about some of the thoughts which have 
been advanced here today. For example, 
one of our colleagues, in speaking of the 
bill, said this bill does not prevent the 
advocacy of anything which is good. 
But I call to your attention a fact that 
we must all agree on, and that is the 
glory and the strength of our institu- 
tions in America is the protection of 
those who wish to advocate something 
which the majority thinks is bad. Amer- 
icans have a constitutional right to be 
in the minority, and to advocate things 
which the majority does not approve. 
And who is to determine what is good 
and what is bad? 

A gentleman said in discussing this 
bill that too many countries have fallen 
by the wayside because they have trusted 
in the judicial processes. It seems to 
me if we have come to the point where 
we are going to stop trusting the judi- 
cial processes, we are losing everything 
which we are trying by this bill to defend. 

If liberty is to mean anything, if free- 
dom of speech is to mean anything, it 
means freedom to disagree with the 
majority; the freedom of our opponents 
to speak for those things which you and 
I may think are evil. 

I call attention to the fact that in this 
House the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Marcantonio], with whose philos- 
ophy very few of us agree, who is in a 
minority of 2 out of 435 itepresenta- 
tives, is, nevertheless, accorded every 
privilege. The glory, and strength of this 
House is that every right that any man 
in this House has, is freely and gen- 
erously accorded to the gentleman from 
New York even though the rest of us vio- 
lently disagree with what he says. 

I hope we do not destroy what we are 
trying in this bill to defend. Inciden- 
tally, I think the committee has been very 
careful with this bill. It might have 
gone very much further than it did. 

But the bill still leaves many of us in 
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grave doubt and I trust further amend- 
ments may be adopted by the committee 
which will resolve some of those doubts 
in the course of this debate. 

Let us all, throughout this debate, re- 
member and keep remembering the 
deathless, immortal statement of that 
great Frenchman, Voltaire, who said in 
effect: “I disagree with everything you 
have to say but I will fight to the death 
for your right to say it.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is liberty; that is 
freedom; that is Americanism. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the last 
gentleman who has addressed us, as I 
do numerous others of the Members on 
the Republican side of the aisle who re- 
fuse to be swept off their feet, as it were, 
because of the mass Red hysteria that 
seems to be besetting the Nation. I lis- 
tened intently to the debate last night 
over the radio between two distinguished 
citizens of the United States, one of them 
having served as governor of a great 
State and one still governor of a great 
State, and I could not help but come to 
the conclusion that these men, reason- 
able creatures indeed, men of rare intelli- 
gence, could not even understand what 
the terms of this current bill were. One 
gentleman said that the bill outlawed the 
Communist Party; the other gentleman 
said that the bill does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. If two important 
contenders for the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination cannot agree as to the 
bill’s terms there must be something 
drastically wrong with it. This bill 
confusion, and 


struck consternation, 
conflict in the minds not only of Gover- 
nors Stassen and Dewey, but of the 


American people. Surely if they could 
not agree as to what the terms meant, 
what can you expect from us poor mor- 
tals in this House? Certainly we can- 
not agree as to what the terms mean 
either. The words may seem quite 
innocent, and as you read section 3, 
pages 19, 20, and following, you might 
get the impression that those words are 
effective and constitutional; but the ap- 
plication of those words can be mightily 
dangerous and unconstitutional and the 
repercussions most severe and Draco- 
nian. Examine them carefully, and you 
will see how fraught with evil they may 
be in their application. The organiza- 
tion under attack need have one or more 
of the criteria mentioned in section 3. 
One of the criteria is as follows, and this 
is found on lines 22 and 23 on pege 19: 

(A) The extent and nature of its activities, 
including the expression of views and poli- 
cles. 


Then turning over to pag> 20: 

(C) The extent to which its views and 
policies are the same as those of such for- 
eign government or foreign organization. 


Now, you may have a group of well- 
intentioned, well-meaning men and 
women who might call themselves the 
adherents to the doctrines expounded by 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne. 
Those revered gentlemen believed in eco- 
nomic communes. Or you might have a 
group of well-intentioned, well-meaning 
men and women who believe in the na- 
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tionalization of our basic industries, and 
they might call themselves the American 
sympathizers of the British Labor Party. 
Mind you, they are thoroughgoing 
Americans. Yet, under these dangerous 
criteria, those innocent men and women 
might be charged with a violation of this 
act. The latter group might run afoul of 
this bill since their views are those ex- 
pounded by a foreign government, the 
British Labor government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman ex- 
presses doubt as to the provisions of this 
bill, or some of them. Do I understand 
from the gentleman’s statement that he 
is against the attempt to do anything 
with this matter at this time? 

Mr. CELLER. I am perfectly agree- 
able to do something that might contain 
or that might scotch communism, if you 
can do it, but it is mighty difficult, if not 
impossible, to do sans a constitutional 
amendment. ; 

Mr. HALLECK. I recognize that, and 
the gentleman is a good lawyer, and an 
able Member of this House, and I trust 
that he will not do as some who agree 
with the objectives, who say that some- 
thing needs to be done but then reso- 
lutely oppose every attempt to do any- 
thing. I would appreciate it if the gen- 
tleman’s position would be such that he 
would apply his great talents to our as- 
sistance in the enactment of effective and 
decent constitutional legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that what he seeks to do just can- 
not be done without changing our basic 
constitutional fabric. It is not in the 
cards, because legislation of this char- 
acter and stamp seeks to lay the entire 
Nation over a Procrustean bed of con- 
formity—a conformity that unfortu- 
nately would be dictated in the narrow 
minds, the proscriptive minds, of the 
members of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Such conformity is 
contrary to the tenets of- our Bill of 
Rights which provides for free speech 
and free expression of opinion, the erec- 
tion of political parties, and so forth. 
This type of legislation, or any attempt 
that the gentleman has in mind, would 
be equivalent to setting up an iron cur- 
tain against ideas and the free current 
thereof, an iron curtain that would 
hamper if not prevent the formation and 
operation of political parties. Russia has 
iron curtains. You do not want iron cur- 
tains. We inveigh against Russia be- 
cause it has erected an iron curtain, and 
we do not want that in a democracy. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I can only conclude 
from the gentleman’s response that he is 
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against any effort to try to deal with this 
problem here at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, no. The only way 
that you can deal with this problem 
adequately and properly, and the only 
way you Can get an antidote against the 
virus of communism, aside from a consti- 
tutional amendment, is not by repression 
or coercion or punishment of this char- 
acter, but by better health, and hous- 
ing, and higher standards of living; no 
slums, no rat-infested rookeries, either in 
Tobacco Road or in congested areas; 
no second-class citizens, no harsh and 
violent discrimination on religious or ra- 
cial grounds in employment, in educa- 
tion, or in economic opportunity; no 
poll taxes, no lynchings, no inflationary 


‘prices for food, shelter, and clothing; 


no fear of the havoc of war. That is how 
to remove the causes of discontent. That 
is how to destroy communism. It may be 
a slow process, but it is a sure process. 
This type of legislation makes for martyrs 
and makes the victims of the bill heroes. 
You dramatize the importance of Com- 
munists far beyond what they are en- 
titled to, and you make subjects of the 
law’s cruelty and the ideology that they 
enhance far too attractive; attractive to 
the youth, unfortunately, of this land. If 
you go into the campuses of the Nation 
you find so many young ladies and young 
men who are adherents to neocommu- 
nism. These youths are attracted to 
communism and neocommunism because 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
places a halo in effect around Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. 

This bill’s proponents argue that they 
do not wish to deny Communists and 
fellow travelers and members of front 
organizations political freedom. All 
they do they say is punish them by deny- 
ing the exercise of their political free- 
dom. They are to be deprived of pass- 
ports, threatened with loss of citizenship, 
forced to suffer contumely and humilia- 
tion by being blacklisted, endangered in 
their attempts at earning a living. 

These threats of sanctions will not 
lessen communism. Communists and 
their sympathizers will simply do covertly 
what they dare not do overtly. They 
presently act in semisecrecy. They 
will scatter themselves and seek the 
shadows. 

To the members of the Un-American 
Activities Committee their silhouettes 
outlined in semidarkness will seem more 
menacing. More and more panic will 
Possess these members. 

In certain benighted lands one is made 
guilty by association. Such guilt is for- 
eign to us. 

The bill says willy-nilly, communism 
is directed by the Kremlin. That’s that. 
There is no gainsaying it. Therefore, 
those individuals who knowingly and 
willfully participate in the Communist 
movement must be punished. 

Some Communist leaders may take 
orders from Moscow. Icannotsay. But 
many do not. Many followers of the 
Red Party have no liaison with Moscow. 
They may be sincere believers in the 
ideology of communism, with no connec- 
tion with Communist leaders. Yet they 
are in the movement. The bill would by 
just such slight association penalize 
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thousands. There are many Utopian 
Communists—theoretical Communists, 
who detect the Russian perversion of 
_ ideals. Yet they run afoul of this 

ill. 

I loathe communism as much as any 
Member in this House, but I lack the 
fear complexes that seem to possess some 
of the Members. 

As far as I-can recall, Communists 
never polled more than 50,000 votes. If 
that number were doubled or tripled what 
would that mean in a Nation of 144 mil- 
lion? Do we so lack faith in our demo- 
cratic institutions that we fear the pres- 
ence of a comparatively few Communists 
could destroy that democracy? I have 
far greater faith in our democracy than 
do the proponents of this bill. 

Go through the vast reams of testi- 
mony. I have yet to find a single overt 
act that threatened the destruction of 
our Government. 

Overshadowing all these arguments, 
however, is the danger that the Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
proponents of this bill would force our 
citizens to think and act as they want 
and dictate. 

The Supreme Court has stated in the 
case of the Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette (319 U. S. 624, 642): 

If there is any fixed star in our constitu- 
tional constellation it is that no official, high 
or petty, can prescribe what shall be orthodox 
in politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion, or force citizens to con- 
fess by word or act their faith therein. If 
there are any circumstances which permit 
an exception they do not now occur to us. 


Cast your eye backward along the 
pages of our history and you will see that 
most of our men whom we deemed great 
refused to conform to the status quo. To 
men like those who now constitute the 
Un-American Activities Committee, Jef- 
ferson, Emerson, Thoreau, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and F. D. Roosevelt would have 
been rebels if not un-American. They 
were constantly protesting against that 
which was deemed orthodox. By these 
words, I do not mean I support commu- 
nism. I fight for liberalism and the right 
to criticize and examine, a right which 
this bill infringes. 

Finally, the Attorney General, by this 
bill, can set the time and place of a hear- 
ing to determine whether there is guilt 
by endeavor or association. There is no 
trial in the real sense of the word. The 
hearing, being administrative, is without 
jury, the ordinary rules of evidence do 
not apply. The investigation, prosecu- 
tion, and judgment are all combined in 
the office of the Attorney General. There 
is no rule of establishing guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt as is the case in all 
criminal procedure. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s findings can be appealed to the 
court of appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, but that review is on the record 
made before the Attorney General. The 
findings of fact in the record are con- 
clusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. In weighing the evidence the 
court must give great weight to the con- 
clusions and inferences of the Attorney 
General. The presumption of guilt pre- 
vails in the appelate court once the At- 
torney General determines it is so. 
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There is no trial on the merits in a 
court before a jury. This is drastic and 
novel procedure, especially when one con- 
siders that penalties are $10,000 fine, im- 
prisonment for 10 years, or both. 

Finally the bill is as sadly mistaken as 
the infamous Alien and Sedition Acts of 
1798. Mr. Justice Holmes denounced the 
underlying purpose of those acts—as he 
would express abhorrence at the pending 
bill were he alive today—in his classic 
opinion in the Abrams case, as follows: 

Persecution for the expression of opinions 
seems to me perfectly logical. If you have no 
doubt of your premises or your power and 
want a certain result with all your heart you 
naturally express your wishes in law and 
sweep away all opposition. To allow opposi- 
tion by speech seems to indicate * * * 
that you doubt either your power or your 
premises. 

But when men have realized that time has 
upset many fighting faiths, they may come 
to believe * * * that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas, * * * the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market. * * * That, at any rate, is the 
theory of our Constitution. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
a@ great deal of interest to the debate 
on the floor of the House regarding this 
bill. I listened last night to the debate 
that has been referred to here so many 
times today. I have leaned favorably 
toward this bill, but I always like to 
analyze legislation further and listen to 
this very able House thrash it around 
a little before I make a final decision. 

However, I have received today numer- 
ous telegrams from my district from cer- 
tain labor leaders. I believe they have 
helped me make up my mind on this 
bill. I have here a telegram signed by 
Albert J. Eberhard, president of Local 
813, UE-CIO, in Evansville, Ind. He 
states: 

I am instructed by the Local, 813, UE-CIO, 
to register its protest against Mundt bill, 
H. R. 5852, and to demand you to take action 
to stop its passage. Purportedly against 
totalitarianism, this bill would give to one 
man power to break strikes. Deny freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and religious 
worship, and to jail any person with whom 
he disagreed. Such Fascist legislation has 
no place in a democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, I know this fellow, Al- 
bert J.Eberhard. He was rammed down 
the throats of the members of local 813 
by Bill Sentner, of St. Louis, who is an 
avowed Communist. He was rammed 
down to follow his boy Charlie Wright. 
They are both “pinkos” from way back. 
Mr. Eberhard has the guts to tell me in 
a telegram “I am instructed by the mem- 
bership,” but I will give you 8 to 5 that 
not 5 percent of the membership in- 
structed him to do anything; 95 percent 
want him to get out or sign the anti- 
Communist waiver that is provided for 
in the Taft-Hartley Act so that they, 
the good American members of this union, 
will have proper representation before 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
leadership have not signed it because 
they are Communists; 99 percent of the 
members of local 813 in Evansville, Ind., 
are good, honest, patriotic, God-fearing 
citizens who have had this man shoved 
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down their throats. He should resign 
for the good of Local 813, UE-CIO. 

I am glad Mr. Eberhard has helped 
me make up my mind. My answer to 
him is that he can go to hell. I am 
going to vote for this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, some entirely sincere 
people, as well as large numbers from 
insincere and improper motives, contend 
that we should not try to deal with the 
Communist menace in this country by 
legislation because of the grave consti- 
tutional issues involved. Admittedly, it 
is not easy to frame a measure which 
will have meaning and be effective and 
still not violate constitutional guaranties. 
I share emphatically the view that we 
must not adopt totalitarian methods of 
those that condemn to gain a short cut 
to even a laudable objective. I am also, 
however, completely convinced that the 
Constitution of the United States does 
not prohibit us from passing a law to 
protect our Nation against those who 
would use the liberties guaranteed by our 
Constitution to destroy it. 

It is not enough for the opponents of 
this measure to cry in generalities, “It is 
unconstitutional—it violates the Bill of 
Rights.” They must point to the precise 
provisions of the Constitution which they 
claim to be violated by its terms. If 
pinned down—a position which is always 
particularly distasteful to those who pre- 
fer loudness to logic—the proponents of 
legislative inaction on this subject, so 
far as I am aware, refer solely to the first 
and fifth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as a basis for argument against the 
Passage of this bill. Let us examine these 
claims separately. 

First, it is contended freedom of speech 
and of the press guaranteed by the first 
amendment is restricted by this measure. 

No doubt, its effect will be to curtail 
both, insofar as, by words or writings, at- 
tempt is made to establish in this country 
a totalitarian dictatorship subject to the 
domination of a foreign power. It is, 
however, well recognized in a long line 
of decisions that freedom of speech and 
of the press does not mean unbridled 
license to preach or publish any doctrine 
or contention, no matter how vicious, 
harmful, or subversive. These freedoms 
can and frequently have been held prop- 
erly to be curtailed where there is “a 
clear and present danger” which the 
Government seeks to meet. 

Thus, Mr. Justice Holmes said in 
Schenck against United States: 

We admit that in many places and in ordi- 
nary times the defendants in saying all that 
was said in the circular would have been 
within their constitutional rights. But the 
character of every act depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in which it is done. The most 
stringent protection of free speech would not 
protect a man in falsely shouting fire in a 
theater and causing a panic, The question 
in every case is whether the words used are 
used in such circumstances and are of such 
@ nature as to create a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to 
prevent. 


In Okamoto v. U. S. ((C, C. A. 10, 
1945) 152 F. 905) a decision by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sitting in the city 
from which hails the gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. Marcantonio], who 
spearheads the opposition to this meas- 
ure, the court had this to say: 


Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of assembly guaranteed by the 
first amendment are fundamental rights. 
But, though fundamental, they are not in 
their nature absolute. These rights are not 
unbridled license to speak, publish, or as- 
semble without any responsibility whatever. 
Their exercise is subject to reasonable re- 
striction required in order to protect the 
Government from destruction or serious in- 
jury. The delicate and difficult question usu- 
ally presented is whether speech, press, and 
assembly are of such nature as would pro- 
duce, or are calculated to produce, a clear, 
present, and imminent danger of a substan- 
tive evil which Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to prevent. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
the measure before us sets out the facts 
and circumstances indicating the seri- 
ousness and immediacy of the danger 
sought to be repelled. 

Abundant evidence has been produced 
to support the findings in this bill. One 


need go no farther than to read the 
testimony of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, which 
appears at pages 35, 36, and 43 of the 
House hearings on H. R. 1884 and H. R. 
2122, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
1947, to realize the extent to which our 
“clear and present 


country faces a 
danger.” 

This widely respected and admired 
public servant testified, out of the 
abundance of his experience and breadth 
of his knowledge, that the Communist 
Party in the United States is dedicated 
to force and violence, if necessary, for 
the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment; that the party maintains as a 
fundamental principle support of Soviet 
Russia, as is daily evidenced by the 
mouthings of its adherents; and that 
the “Communist Party of the United 
States is a fifth column if there ever 
was one” ard is “far better organized 
than were the Nazis in occupied countries 
prior to their capitulation.” 

This is no time for coniplacency. This 
is no time to minimize the danger which 
faces our Nation and everything we hold 
most dear. It was only a short time ago 
that our neighbor on the north, the 
Dominion of Canada went through an 
experience, happily without too serious 
consequences, which should serve as a 
lesson to us that a danger does exist, 
that we must remain on the alert. 

Even more recently we have witnessed 
on the European continent one country 
after another engulfed not by force of 
arms but through the subversive tactics 
of a tiny minority operating under the 
direction of a shrewd, ruthless, totali- 
tarian dictatorship probably unequaled 
in resourcefulness and unprincipled cun- 
ning in all recorded history. 

In my study of this problem I asked 
the Coordinator of Information of the 
House of Representatives to inform me 
regarding the number of actual Commu- 
nist Party members in the various Euro- 
pean countries and the percentage which 
they bore to the total population. These 
figures are extremely revealing. In Italy, 
for instance, where the recent elections 
reveal that nearly one-third of the peo- 
ple voted for a totalitarian regime, the 
actual Communist Party members are 
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said to be 2,000,000 or about 4 percent 
of the population. In Poland, where the 
lights of freedom have been extinguished, 
only 2 percent are said to be actual mem- 
bers of the party. In Rumania, 3 per- 
cent; in Hungary, 7 percent; in Yugo- 
slavia, 11 percent; in Czechoslovakia, 11 
percent; in Bulgaria, 12 percent; and in 
the Soviet Union it is only 3 percent or 
6,000,000 souls. 

In the face of the overwhelming testi- 
mony presented in public hearings and 
in the light of the experience of other 
countries which have at times scoffed at 
the seriousness of the communistic 
threat, only to wake up too late, the 
existence of a “clear and present dan- 
ger,” amply sufficient to sustain this leg- 
islation, appears to me to be established 
beyond reasonable opposition. 

Prof. Zachariah Chaffee, Jr., of Har- 
vard Law School, a well-known liberal, 
recognizes in his Free Speech in the 
United States, 1941, at page 31, that de- 
spite, the first amendment, there are 
purposes of government, such as order 
and protection against aggression, which 
must be balanced against the right of 
unlimited discussion interfering with 
these functions. 

As was said in United Public Workers 
v. Mitchell ((1947) 330 U. S. 75-95): 

The essential rights of the first amend- 
ment in some instances are subject to the 
elemental need for order without which the 
guaranties of civil rights to others would be 
a mockery. 


The argument that a bill such as this 
invades the private or personal rights of 
anyone is well answered by the state- 
ment of the Court in U. S. v. Josephson— 
a@ name well known in this body— 
((C. C. A. 2d) (1947), 165 Fed. (2d) 82, 
certiorari denied (1948) 16 L. W. 3253), 
where it was said: 


If * * * propaganda takes the form 
of, for example, advocacy of the overthrow 
of the Government by violence, it is right- 
fully called “Un-American” and a sensible 
regard for the self-preservation of the Nation 
may well require its investigation, with a 
view to the enactment of whatever remedial 
legislation may be needed or to the amend- 
ment thereof. One need only recall the ac- 
tivities of the so-called fifth columns in 
various countries both before and during 
the late war to realize that the United States 
should be alert to discover and deal with 
the seeds of revolution within itself. And 
if there be any doubts on the score of the 
power and duty of the Government and Con- 
gress to do so, they may be resolved when it 
is remembered that one of the very purposes 
of the Constitution itself was to protect the 
country against danger from within as well 
as from without. See The Federalist, Nos. 
II-X. Surely, matters which potentially 
affect the very survival of our Government 
are by no means the purely personal concern 
of anyone. 


It is also contended that this measure 
does violence to the fifth amendment, 
providing that no one shall be deprived 
of his liberty without due process of law. 
It is well settled that a criminal statute, 
such as the one before us can in part be 
properly described, must define the of- 
fense with ‘such definiteness that it is 
not necessary to indulge in speculation 
to determine whether the acts com- 
mitted by an accused constitute the 
crime under prosecution. Otherwise the 
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statute is subject to successful consti- 
tutional challenge under the fifth 
amendment. 

Offenses in this bill to which criminal 
penalties attach fall into two general 
categories. First are the directly pro- 
hibited acts set forth in section 4, all hav- 
ing to do with attempting or participat- 
ing or conspiring to establish in the 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship, 
the direction and control of which is un- 
der the domination of a foreign govern- 
ment, organization, or individual. I 
have heard no objection to this section on 
the ground that it did not clearly state 
the acts which would constitute the 
offense. 

Then there are other penal provisions 
relating to failure to register, applica- 
tion for passport, or application for Fed- 
eral employment, which fall in a sepa- 
rate category. The Communist political 
organization, its officers and members 
must register as to the “Communist-front 
organization,” only registration of the or- 
ganization itself and its officers is re- 
quired. The members are not subject to 
the provisions of this law. In each case, 
viz.: The employment provision—section 
6—the passport provision—section 7— 
and the registration provision—section 
10—a necessary element of the illegal 
action is that one, in order to run afoul 
of the law, must be a member of a Com- 
munist political organization, not a front, 
“knowing or believing or having reason- 
able grounds for knowing or believing 
that the organization is a Communist 
political organization.” 

I am reliably informed that the com- 
mittee will offer an amendment to all 
three of these sections to strike out the 
words “or believing, or having reasonable 
grounds for knowing or believing,” the 
effect of which will be to provide that 
conviction can only follow if one becomes 
or remains a member of a Communist 
political organization with actual knowl- 
edge that it is such. This amendment 
will, in my judgment, greatly improve 
these sections and provide beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt that no injustice 
may result to an innocent party. 

It is then contended, however, that 
the definition of a Communist political 
organization contained in subsection (3) 
of section 3, beginning at page 19 of the 
bill, is not sufficiently definite to permit 
one to know whether or not a particular 
political organization is or is not Com- 
munist in character. Much has been 
made of the fact that various political 
parties might fall within one or more of 
the provisions lettered (A) to (J) inclu- 
sive, appearing on pages 19 to 21. Al- 
though, so far as I know, no single one 
of those considerations applies to any 
party in this country except the one 
which calls itself the Communist Party, 
it is important to note that all of these 
paragraphs are but introductory to the 
single test, the ultimate determination: 
Is the conclusion reasonable that the 
organization is under the control or 
domination of a foreign government or 
foreign political organization? 

Here again this legislation has been 
immeasurably improved by the willing- 
ness of the committee to accept an 
amendment to strike out on page 21 the 
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alternative provision which would per- 
mit a determination that a political or- 
ganization was Communist to be based 
upon a finding that it was one of the 
principal instrumentalities utilized by 
the world Communist movement in 
carrying out its objectives. This might 
be subject to abuse in that it is conceiv- 
able, although admittedly unlikely, that 
a political body might be a pawn in the 
hands of the world Communist move- 
ment without its actual knowledge or 
consent. By the elimination of this sec- 
ond ultimate test, however, the issue is 
clarified and there should be no diffi- 
culty by reason of indefiniteness in prov- 
ing whether the organization is “under 
the control of a foreign government.” 
When the smoke and fog are cleared 
away that is the sole question. 

It is here that communism as a po- 
litical, economic, and social theory parts 
company with communism as a part of 
a worldwide conspiracy to subject this 
country to the domination of a foreign 
power. It is only the latter inhibited by 
this law. 

The proposed statute is not open to 
the challenge that it uses indefinite 
terms such as the word “gang,” criticized 
in one decision, about the meaning of 
which a person is required to speculate. 
The meaning of the phrase “Communist 
Political organization” is here defined 
with clarity and, I believe, accuracy. 

Since the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution prohibits a State not 
only from depriving a person of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of 
law, but also denying to any person the 
equal protection of the laws, it has been 
held that a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws by a Federal statute would 
be inhibited by the fifth amendment. In 
other words, although not expressly pro- 
hibited, it is to be considered implied. 
Therefore, the contention has been ad- 
vanced that requirement of registration 
and the filing of annual reports by Com- 
munist organizations does violence to the 
due-process clause contained in the fifth 
amendment in that it is such an unrea- 
sonable discrimination as is condemned 
by the equal-protection doctrine. 

This same argument was raised against 
the New York statute which required the 
Ku Klux Klan to register in that State. 
A prosecution was brought against one 
who remained a member of that group, 
knowing that it had failed to comply 
with the registration requirements. The 
registration provisions of the measure 
before us follow closely the language 
of those set forth in the Supreme Court 
opinion in the Ku Klux Klan case known 
at Bryant v. Zimmerman (278 U. 8. 60). 
Just as the Communists argue here that 
they should not be singled out for dis- 
criminatory treatment any more than the 
Democrats, the Republicans, or the Wal- 
laceites, so in this case the defendant 
argued that the statute discriminated 
against the acts of the Ku Klux Klan 
when it should equally apply to labor 
unions, the Masonic fraternity, the Odd 
Fellows, the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and the Knights of Columbus. The 
Court, however, had little difficulty in 
reaching the conclusion that the classi- 
fication was justified by radical differ- 
ences between the Ku Klux Klan on the 
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one hand and the other classes of asso- 
ciations on the other hand. No greater 
difficulty will be encountered in distin- 
guishing between that party, on the one 
hand, which seeks to serve a foreign mas- 
ter and those others which, however 
they may differ among themselves, yield 
their allegiance solely to the United 
States of America. 

One case advanced by the opponents of 
this measure is Thomas v. Collins ((1944) 
323 U. S. 516). It is true that the Su- 
preme Court said in this case with re- 
spect to a speech by a union organizer, 
that one who is “required to register as 
a condition of his right to make a public 
speech to enlist support for a lawful 
order” is deprived of his rights under 
the first amendment. The Court, how- 
ever, expressly based its decision on the 
premise that “lawful public assemblies, 
involving no element of grave and imme- 
diate danger which an existing state is 
entitled to protect, are not instruments 
of harm which require previous identi- 
fication of the speakers.” 

In other words, the very basis of the 
decision was the absence of a “clear and 
present danger.” In this case the Court 
referred to Bryant against Zimmerman, 
distinguished it, but did not overrule it or 
question its authority as a sound ex- 
pression of the Court’s present view of 
the law on this subject. ‘i 

Perhaps a word should be added re- 
garding section 5 relating to loss of 
United States citizenship. Citizenship is 
a political status which may be defined 
and its privileges limited by Congress. A 


-person has the right to expatriate him- 


self voluntarily. Likewise Congress has 
the power to say what acts shall ex- 
patriate a citizen. Citizenship acquired 
either by birth or naturalization may be 
lost by expatriation. 

In McKenzie v. Hare ((1915), 239 U.S. 
299), the argument was made that Con- 
gress could not by legislation provide that 
certain acts by a natural born citizen 
amounted to expatriation, in this case 
marriage to a foreigner. The Supreme 
Court denied this contention, pointing 
out that the United States as a sovereign 
may impose conditions for the main- 
tenance of citizenship and provide that 
certain situations voluntarily entered 
into, with notice of the consequences, 
may deprive one of such citizenship. 

In conclusion, therefore, although I 
recognize the constitutional as well as 
the practical difficulties which have been 
encountered by the framers of this legis- 
lation, I feel confident that it is the most 
sensible and rational approach as yet 
suggested to deal with an extremely 
serious problem which affects the liberty 
and security of every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 

Great care, I know, has been taken by 
the chairman of this subcommittee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nrxon] 
and by his advisers, in the drafting of 
this legislation, to insure that no consti- 
tutional guaranty of any citizen is in- 
fringed. In my opinion success has been 
achieved in keeping within the four walls 
of the Constitution. In my judgment 
this legislation will be still further im- 
proved by the amendments which, I un- 
derstand, are acceptable to the commit- 
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tee. When perfected, the bill should 
meet every constitutional test. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Ihave listened to the 
gentleman’s exposition of the cases with 
some interest. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he agrees that by virtue of 
the provisions of section 4 it would be- 
come a criminal act if any one of us at a 
public meeting, or with two people before 
us, should propose a_ constitutional 
amendment, and to publish that fact in 
the press—an amendment for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the prohibition con- 
tained in section 4 of the act. 

Mr. KEATING. The proposal of a 
constitutional amendment would not be 
an act, in my judgment, which is pro- 
hibited by this section. 

Mr. COUDERT. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield briefly. 

Mr. COUDERT. In the first para- 
graph of section 4 the prohibition is 
against “in any manner.” “Any manner” 
includes legitimate, constitutional meth- 
ods of operation. So that a constitu- 
tional amendment is an “in any manner” 
act. So that the bill would prohibit any 
citizen from proposing, if he were then 
fool enough to do so, the establishment 
of a totalitarian dictatorship by consti- 
tutional amendment, with the reporters 
in the room, aboveboard and frankly. 
Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr, KEATING. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not given thought 
to that precise question. If there is a 
remote possibility that this section might 
be construed in the way suggested, which 
I doubt, perhaps it should be clarified 
by an appropriate amendment. It 
strikes me that if anyone sought to bring 
about the establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship here under the domination 
and control of a foreign government 
through the medium of an amendment to 
the Constitution, he would surely not be 
prosecuted criminally, but committed to 
a mental institution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: On 
page 19, line 1, after the article “a” strike 
out the words “clear and present” and insert 
the word “potential.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, as 
the gentleman has just spoken on the 
clear and present danger provision and 
had ten additional minutes, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes over the 5 on the same 
subject. 

Mr. NIXON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, and I shall not 
object to the request of the gentleman 
from California, but due to the fact that 
we are not making very fast progress on 
the bill I will have to object to future 
requests for additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
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California that he may proceed for three 
additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield briefly at this 
point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield very briefly, 
but that is all. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. I just 
wanted to reply to the observation of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KeatincG] 
by saying that the clear and present 
danger must be a judicial determination. 
Here they make it a legislative determina- 
tion, which is prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I intend to talk at length on that 
subject and I hope the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KeaTInc] will listen. 

Mr. Chairman, I have three main 
objections to this bill. 

First. The authors of this bill are at- 
- tempting to get around the Bill of Rights, 
and do by indirection that which they 
recognize by their report, they could not 
do by direction. They have been forced 
to use the type of language which has 
been designated upon previous occasions 
by the Supreme Court as “vague and in- 
definite.” In numerous places in this 
bill this vague and indefinite language 
opens the door to fuzzy and dangerous 
interpretation. It places the queStion- 
able judgment of a man above the clear 


and specific meaning of tested legal lan- 
guage. 

Second. This bill purports to control 
Communist and Communist-front or- 


ganizations. The language used in this 
bill to set up the standards by which the 
Attorney General makes his determina- 
tion regarding the status of many eco- 
nomic, political, and religious groups in 
our Nation, is so vague and indefinite 
that it is not only unworkable, but ac- 
tually dangerous. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is given unparalleled power, hereto- 
fore reserved to the courts and the ju- 
diciary, to proscribe and prosecute sus- 
pected groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals. A vicious or even a stupid At- 
torney General could do tremendous vio- 
lence to our civil, economic, and political 
liberties. The language of this bill is so 
broad and general in its scope that it 
throws a “Red blanket” over thousands 
of organizations and millions of citizens 
who hate communism, but who believe in 
working for certain social, economic, and 
political reforms through constitutional 
American methods. 

The third objection I have to this bill 
is that I firmly believe that it is uncon- 
stitutional. The bill rests basically on 
the conclusion of its authors that there 
is a clear and present danger—that is, 
that the Communists are about to over- 
throw the United States by force and 
violence. Now, unless the sponsors of 
this bill can prove this clear and pres- 
ent danger, as defined by Justice Holmes 
in his Supreme Court decision, the whole 
foundation or reason for the bill is de- 
stroyed. I say that the committee has 
failed to prove that the Communist 
Party of the United States, or of any 
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Communist-front organization in the 
United States, presents a clear and 
present danger, which attempts to over- 
throw our Government by force and vio- 
lence. They have made a legislative 
finding to that effect, but I deny the 
validity of that finding. The minimum 
proof which any board of the land would 
accept would have to demonstrate at 


least these two points: First, that the 


American Communist Party is so strong 
numerically and politically that they 
would be effective in a military sense; 
second, thag they are conspiring to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence, and this would necessarily mean 
that evidence would have to be produced 
showing military organization, caches 
of arms, and revolutionary plans for a 
military coup. No proof has been pro- 
duced to prove the existence of such fac- 
tors or danger. I therefore deny that 
the committee has established adequate 
grounds to prove in any court in the 
United States that there is a clear and 
present danger to our institutions. 

Statistically speaking, there are less 
than 100,000 Communists in our popu- 
lation of over 145,000,000. That is a ratio 
of 1 Communist to every 1,450 persons. 
They are without military arms or equip- 
ment and it is ridiculous to see this Con- 
gress cowering in fear before such a fact. 
If our pioneer forefathers faced the 
dangers of the new land against the 
hordes of Indians and the hazards of 
the wilderness, I believe that 1,450 loyal 
Americans can handle 1 Communist. 

I say again, there is no clear and pres- 
ent danger. 

The committee has not brought for- 
ward proof to show that there has been 
one abortive attempt to use force and 
violence in the United States to over- 
throw the Government. And if such 
force and violence were attempted by 
any part, or all, of these 100,000 Com- 
munists I want to bring to your atten- 
tion the fact that we are strong enough 
in the United States to take care of any 
such attempted military coup. We have 
several hundred thousand Regulars in 
our armed forces available. We have 
fifteen or twenty million ex-GI’s. We 
have the greatest civilian police force in 
the world. And we have several million 
more loyal Americans with shotguns and 
deer rifles in their closets, and I have 
confidence that we could take care of any 
potential Communist coup in the United 
States. No, there is no clear and pres- 
ent danger, regardless of the hysteria 
of the members of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. We are fighting an 
ideological war. We are fighting a war 
ofideas. We are fighting communism on 
the political and economic plane. And 
that is where we should keep the fight. 
To fight it on the political plane you have 
to make democracy work. You have to 
take care of political inequalities in our 
democracy for all American citizens to 
preserve the privileges and rights which 
they are given inherently in our Consti- 
tution. To fight communism on the eco- 
nomic plane you have to correct the eco- 
nomic maladjustments of our society. 
You have to see that the people are fed 
and clothed and housed adequately. You 
have to eliminate monopoly control of 
great economic sections of our Nation. 
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You have to make free enterprise work 
in the sense that a small-business man 
shall not be ground into bankruptcy un- 
der the heel of monopolistic and great 
financial power. 

If we fight communism on the political 
and economic plane, we correct the mal- 
adjustments of our society. We need 
have no fear of the growth of commu- 
nism, but if we fail to correct these mal- 
adjustments by adopting totalitarian po- 
lice-state methods by allowing continued 
growth of monopoly, the continued elim- 
ination of the small-business man, then 
we will be in danger from within. And 
the ranks of communism will swell by 
millions of American citizens who will be 
with them because of their economic des- 
peration, because of hunger and sickness, 
and because of no place to live. 

Economic chaos will bring on unem- 
ployment, hunger, and _ desperation. 
These are the fertile grounds in which 
communism will grow. If we lose our 
political democracy through fear and 
failure to protect the Bill of Rights, then 
we lay the foundation for dictatorship, 
and it may be of the Communist left, or 
it may be of the Communist right. In 
either case, it is the totalitarian dictator- 
ship which we hope to preserve our Na- 
tion from. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have listened to the 
gentleman’s statement with much inter- 
est and I have concluded he does not 
think there is any necessity for enacting 
any anti-Communist legislation at this 
time. Is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. I have an 
amendment on the desk which I expect 
to offer that will attack this problem in 
what I think is a constitutional way and 
at the proper time when section 3 is 
read I expect to offer the amendment. 

The amendment, very briefly, seeks to 
do this: It asks the Attorney General 
to prepare a report to the Congress on 
the 27 laws which we already have on 
the books and the need for an amend- 
ment of those laws and for any addi- 
tional legislation, if it is needed, and 
also to give us a draft of such legisla- 
tion. If the Attorney General will do 
that, of course, it will then be up to the 
wisdom of the Congress as to whether 
to accept his draft or not. I say that the 
Attorney General has a better idea of 
what is needed because of the respon- 
sibility of enforcing laws against sub- 
versives than possibly the bill before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. . 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I would like 
to issue this challenge to the majority 
leader, to submit the pending bill to the 
Attorney General and let us have his 
opinion on the-constitutionality of this 
bill. He can get that opinion much 
faster than those of us on the minority 
can. He is majority leader. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say that as a 
Member of Congress I have always held 
it to be my responsibility to determine 
for myself as best I could the con- 
stitutionality of measures coming before 
us. I am doing that on this measure, 
and I have followed that practice all 
along. There may be disagreement 
among us about what is constitutional 
and what is not constitutional, but I 
know we are dealing here with a prob- 
lem that needs to be met and, as far as 
I am concerned, I am going to meet it 
as best I car on my own responsibility. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Even though it 
violates the Constitution. 

Mr. HALLECK. Idid not say anything 
of the sort. No one has been more con- 
sistently devoted to the Constitution 
than I. I disagreed with the statement 
we had one time asking the Congress to 
enact legislation without regard to doubt 
as to its constitutionality however 
reasonable. 

Mr. PETERSON, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, the question 
was raised by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who just preceded me with refer- 
ence to a showing of a clear and present 
danger to the security of the United 
States, and referred particularly to the 
statement made with reference to that 
danger. I want to first call attention to 
the fact, to answer in part the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Marcantontol, that 


the committee had before it the Attorney 
General of the United States, and ques- 
tioned him with reference to the weak- 
ness of a good many of our laws, and the 


number of existing laws. In addition to 
that it was testified clearly before the 
committee by the Director of the Bureau 
of Investigation that the active Commu- 
nists in this country today were a larger 
percentage than it was in Russia at the 
time the Communists took over the Gov- 
ernment of Russia. Today there are in 
this country thousands of active, well- 
trained and schooled men. They know 
their places at the time when the orders 
come to take part, to seize strategic posi- 
tions, to infiltrate into strategic organ- 
izations, and place themselves in strategic 
places. So, it is not a question of numbers 
alone. Witness after witness more or 
less reiterated those particular facts . 
The membership of this House has for 
a long period of time asked the members 
of the committee this question: Why do 
you not bring out legislation to meet this 
situation? That was at the particular 
time when we were investigating it. It 
was hard sledding. It is not easy to serve 
on this committee. This committee has 
had many problems facing it, but each 
time it has come before the House with a 
request the House held up the hands of 
this committee, because it recognized it 
has a hard job to do and is trying to do 
a patriotic duty. But, they said: Why 
do you not bring out legislation? The 
committee, in its desire to bring out fair, 
constitutional legislation, has taken time 
and has considered the testimony of 
many people who have appeared before 
it. In general debate the other day I 
quoted a telegram received from the 
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chairman of the Bill of Rights Committee 
of the American Bar Association, an at- 
torney eminent in his own right, who is 
highly respected in this Nation I had 
submitted to him the entire draft as we 
had finally reported it out. I asked him 
point blank his advice with reference to 
it, and you will find it incorporated in 
the general debate. I extended it at that 
time in my remarks. He said that there 
was need for his legislation; that this 
legislation was carefully drawn, and in 
his opinion it was constitutional. 

There is no effort to try and abridge 
freedom of speech. The qtfstion was 
asked a few minutes ago with reference 
to the proposal of a constitutional amend- 
ment. When you make an analysis of 
the definitions under this bill you will find 
each time it is tied into the dictatorship 
of a foreign government; the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment and then subservient to a foreign 
government. That is part and parcel 
the sum of the various definitions as set 
forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr: Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to pay 
tribute to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities for the splendid job it has 
done over a long period of years. I wish 
to pay special tribute to the subcommittee 
that handled this bill, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Vari], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowELL], the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. PETERSON], 
the gentleman from Louisiana . [Mr. 
HEBERT], and particularly the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr, Nixon], who, in my opin- 
ion, and I know many Members of this 
House concur in it, from the record he is 
making in his first term in this body, is 
one of the most outstanding men that 
has been sent to the. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill carries the name of one of our 
colleagues the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. Those of us who 
have been rather close to this committee 
know that he has been a very valuable 
member, but we also know that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nixon] 
has carried a large part of the load on 
this particular bill. 

We have heard a great deal of discus- 
sion today regarding constitutionality. 
Ever since there has been a House of 
Representatives hardly a week has passed 
but that some bill has been brought to 
the floor of the House and we have heard 
Members argue against its constitution- 
ality. That is nothing new. The op- 
ponents of any bill always argue about 
its constitutionality. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, I do not 
happen to be a lawyer, but I do not think 
it is in the wisdom of anyone in this 
House or even the Attorney General to 
set himself up as the final authority on 
the constitutionality of any bill. We 
have a Supreme Court to determine the 
constitutionality. After this bill is 
passed, if there is someone who thinks 
there are some provisions that are un- 
constitutional, no doubt the matter will 
be taken to the Supreme Court. If the 
Court declares any of the provisions un- 
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constitutional, then it is up to the Con- 
gress of the United States to rewrite 
those provisions in line with the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Just out of curiosity I analyzed the 
vote against the appropriation bill which 
was before the House not so long ago 
for the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I also analyzed the vote against 
the Condon resolution, I also analyzed 
the vote against the rule that brought 
this bill to the floor of the House. There 
were not more than 40 votes cast against 
any of the three measures. I have every 
confidence that this bill will pass the 
House by an overwhelming vote, and I 
doubt if there will be more than 40 to 50 
votes against its final passage. 

I have been flooded with telegrams and 
communications from various organiza- 
tions in opposition to this bill, and when 
we go back into the House I shall ask 
unanimous consent to make these tele- 
grams a part of the record at this point. 
However, they are all of about the same 
tenor, and I do not hesitate to say for the 
benefit of my colleague from Indiana 
(Mr. MitcHe.t], who spoke about the 
telegram he received from some of the 
CIO in his district, that in nearly every 
instance the telegrams are from the CIO. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of our coun- 
try are overwhelmingly demanding that 
the Congress of the United States do 
something about the spreading menace 
of communism. The Mundt bill is cer- 
tainly a step in this direction. It is a 
bill that every true, patriotic American 
should be willing to support whole- 
heartedly. It is high time that we stand 
up and not be afraid to be counted on 
the side of Americanism. ‘ 

In order that the people will know who 
is in opposition to this bill, and for pos- 
terity, I am inserting the following tele- 
grams and letters which I have received: 

CHICAGO, ILL,, May 12, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

The omnibus bill H. R. 5852 represents 
real threat to American democracy. Urge 
you to fight its enactment in any form. 

ANDY ANDRASKA, 
B. A. Locals 55D and 68E USWA-CIO. 


CuicaGo, ILL., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. BUSBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 

On behalf of 2,800 members of local 1154, 
many of whom are your constitutents, we 
urge you to vote against and fight against the 
so-called subversive-activities act. This leg- 
islation would destroy the basic rights of all 
Americans. 

JOHN KELLIHER, 
President, Executive Board, Local 
1154, UE-CIO. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 7, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 

United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, Local 24, representing thousands of 
Chicago white-collar and professional work- 
ers alarmed at Fascist repressive legislation 
called Mundt Subversive Activities Control 
Act being considered by Congress this week. 
This bill will destroy our American way of 
life by following the Nazi pattern. We love 
America, We refuse to have our democrati- 
cally elected Congressmen make our beioved 
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country a police state and destroy civil 
rights. Do not help blot the fair traditions 
of our American heritage. We appeal to you 
to oppose in every way possible the passage 
of this vicious un-American bill. Confirm, 
HARRIET PIPER, 
President, Local 24, UOPWA. 


CuIcaGo, ILL., May 11, 1948. 

Hon. Frep E, BUSBEY, 
House Office Building, 

Washington D. C.: 
, Members of our organization, many resid- 
ing in your district, fully realize Mundt un- 
American bill designed to turn our beloved 
country into a Nazilike state. Confident 
you have same understanding. Strongly 
urge you fight against this diabolical legisla- 
tion. By your deeds you shall be judged. 

JOHN T. BERNARD, 
Director, Chicago UE Political Action 
Committee. 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1948. 
Hon. Prep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BusBEY: We urgently 
request that you vote against the Mundt- 
Nixon bill (H. R. 5852), described as the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act, 1948. 

The membership of the National Maritime 
Union is strongly opposed to this bill, both 
because it seriously threatens the existence 
of bona fide labor unions and because it 
sweeps aside civil rights guaranteed to every 
American by the Constitution. 

We have always believed that the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, which is 
sponsoring this bill, is in itself unconstitu- 
tional. 

We are sure that you will agree that the 
Mundt-Nixon bill contains serious dangers 
to the American system. We urge that you 
cast your vote against the bill. 

We would. appreciate an answer to this 
letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam MOoonsiatr, 
Chairman, Committe Against Mundt- 
Nixon Bill. 


RESOLUTION ON THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES ACT 


Whereas the Un-American Committee has 
prepared a blueprint to end democracy in 
our country and substitute for it a Fascist- 
style police state. This conspiracy against 
our traditional liberties and constitutional 
rights is known as the Subversives Activities 
Control Act of 1948; 

Whereas under the guise of fighting so- 
called subversives, the police-state act is 
really aimed at smashing the labor unions, 
the Wallace movement, and any progressive 
movement that fights for the workers, the 
people, and for the rights of minorities, 
especially the Negro and Jewish peoples; and 

Whereas the police-state act is designed 
to silence the voices of all progressives so 
that the Wall Street program of union 
busting and war can be pushed without 
opposition; and 

Whereas this is an amplification of the 
Taft-Hartley “slave” Labor Act to deliver 
the final smashing blow to destroy organized 
labor: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this quarterly membership 
meeting of Amalgamated Local 453, UAW- 
CIO, goes on record as condemning the 
police-state bill as a threat to our demo- 
cratic rights and trade-unions; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the executive board and 
joint council are instructed to carry out an 
all-out campaign for the defeat of this 
vicious bill; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the National CIO; the Interna- 
tional Union UAW-CIO; regional office, UAW- 
CIO; Senators Scotr Lucas and WAYLAND 
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Brooxs; and to the Congressmen from the 
Chicago area. 
Passed this 25th day of April 1948. 
AMALGAMATED LocaL 453, UAW-CIO, 


Cuicaco, Int., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The Chicago Teachers’ Union, represent- 
ing 7,200 public-school teachers in Chicago, 
affiliated with the American Illinois and Chi- 
cago Federations of Labor, respectfully, re- 
quests that you oppose the Mundt bill. 
The teachers’ union believes this bill is un- 
American and dangerous to the liberties of 
loyal American citizens. 
JOHN M. FEWKEs, 
President. 


Cuicaco, InL., May 11, 1948. 


Congressman Frep E. BusBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the membership of Local 107, 
UFEMWA, CIO, we demand your unquali- 
fled’ opposition to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act 1948, when same appears for 
House action. This legislative monstrosity 
would by its discretionary powers make the 
Attorney General more powerful than the 
Congress of the United States. 

EXEcuTIvE Boarp or Loca 107, 


Curicaco, ILt., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to vote against Mundt bill, H. R. 
5852, Measure is dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional. It will not serve its stated purpose 
against communism. Bill a dangerous threat 
against basic civil liberties of Americans. 
MICHAEL MANN, 
Secretary, Chicago Industrial 
Union Council, CIO. 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 12, 1948, 
Hon. FrepD E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, is most reactionary 
union-busting piece of proposed legislation 
ever to appear before Halls of Congress. I 
urge you to fight this bill in all forms as real 
threat to civil liberties. 
T. A. Grimm, 
Legislative Director, USWA-CIO. 


Cricaco, Itt., May 12, 1948. 
Hlon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Provisions of Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, con- 
tain all that is necessary to bring fascism to 
America. Represents threat to American 
labor movement, civil liberties, democracy. 
Urge you to fight this bill with all your 
power. 
JuLIus CRANE, 
Executive Director, USWA-CIO. 


SMASH MUNDT-NIXON POLICE-STATE BILL 


(Statement by the resident board of the 
American Slav Congress) 


The resident board of the National Com- 
mittee of the American Slav Congress, meet- 
ing in New York May 7, 1948, condemns the 
Mundt-Nixon Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1948 (H. R. 5852) as a monstrous at- 
tempt on the part of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to destroy’ the 
basic constitutional rights and liberties of 
the American people and introduce police- 
state methods, thus going a long way toward 
establishing in these United States exactly 
what this bill ostensibly aims to prevent, 
namely, a totalitarian dictatorship. 
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We agree with Henry Wallace that this bill 
is a legislative device by which “we are being 
plunged on the road to fascism,” behind the 
smoke screen of the Red menace, and that 
this is a measure “which would, in effect, 
make any advocate of peaceful understand- 
ing in the world an international con- 
spirator.” 

In this sense, the Mundt-Nixon bill holds 
& special danger for all Slavic Americans who 
dare express their admiration for the rapid 
industrial, political, and cultural advance- 
ment of the peoples of their native lands in 
eastern Europe. 

Following the familiar Nazi pattern of ex- 
posing and destroying communism and com- 
munistic-front organizations, the bill states, 
without supplying any proof, that there 
exists a world-wide Communist conspiracy, 
directed by a foreign totalitarian power, 
which aims to destroy free American insti- 
tutions and establish a totalitarian dictator- 
ship in the United States under the domina- 
tion of a foreign power. The authors of this 
bill propose to destroy this imaginary con- 
spiracy by the enactment of a law that pro- 
vides 10 years’ imprisonment and $10,000 fine 
for anyone who in any way helps or abates 
this conspiracy. 

Any Slavic American or Slavic American 
organization that criticizes the American 
foreign policy, advocates friendship with 
Slavic countries, opposes ERP, condemns the 
United States position on Palestine, or pro- 
tests against the enactment of the draft and 
UMT could, under this law, be charged with 
facilitating the establishment of a dictator- 
ship by weakening our country through the 
dissemination of propaganda calculated to 
undermine its institutions. 

Every individual and organization that 
protests against armament appropriations 
and advocates better social security, Federal 
housing and price control would be open 
to a similar charge. 

Every trade-union leader who calls a strike 
for the betterment of working conditions 
and higher wages could be charged with 
“facilitating or aiding in bringing about the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship,” 
Every official of that union could be charged 
with active participation in the manage- 
ment of a “movement to facilitate or aid in 
bringing about the establishment of such a 
dictatorship.” 

Every individual or organization which 
fights against racial discrimination, refuses 
to obey segregation laws and ordinances, 
calls or participates in mass meetings or 
other forms of activity to put pressure on 
the Congress to enact the FEPC, antilynch 
and anti-poll-tax laws, would be open to the 
charge of aiding in bringing about the es- 
tablishment of a totalitarian dictatorship 
by inciting social and racial strife. 

In brief, this bill would set up the ma- 
chinery for a full-blown police state, Ameri- 
can style. It is directed primarily against 
the Wallace movement and confirms Wal- 
lace’s statement that the main menace to 
our freedom comes not from abroad but from 
“home-grown fascism.” 

The Mundt bill sweeps away the Bill of 
Rights and substitutes the police state. It 
is not sufficient to call this proposed law 
unconstitutional. It is more than that. 
The bill, if passed, will replace our demo- 
cratic institutions with a state where free- 
dom to think or to speak freely will be com- 
pletely lost. 

If this measure becomes law, constitu- 
tional democracy will disappear. Instead, a 
horde of FBI men will be prying into your 
homes, your meeting places, your organiza- 
tions in order to determine whether you 
are a member of a “Communist political or- 
ganization” or a “Communist-front organi- 
zation.” And the language of the bill is 
so broad, so vast in purpose, that it en- 
compasses everybody who has any desire to 
better himself or his family in any manner 
or make this world a better place to live in. 
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This bill, if enacted into law, would make 
a mockery of the democratic traditions of 
our country and would bring shame upon 
the name of America before all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

The New York Post was absolutely right 
when it wrote editorially that “no decent 
citizen could come near it—the bill—with- 
out protecting his nose with a clothespin.” 

Even Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
certainly no “fellow traveler” has declared 
that: “This bill is thought control borrowed 
from the Japanese war leadership and is an 
attempt to beat down ideas with a club. 
It is a surrender of everything we believe in.” 

Justice William C. Douglas stated at the 
Altgeld centennial on December 30, 1947: “A 
people indifferent to their civil liberties do 
not deserve to keep them, and in this revo- 
lutionary age may not be expected to keep 
them long. A people who proclaim their 
civil liberties, but extend them only to pre- 
ferred groups, start down the path to totali- 
tarianism.” 

It goes without saying that the defeat of 
this bill should be the major task of every 
Slavic-American organization, of every 
American of Slav descent, as well as of all 
other Americans who believe in democracy. 

We, therefore, call upon our State and city 
committees, affiliated organizations, and 
upon the millions of progressive Slavic 
Americans to immediately wire or write their 
Congressmen and Senators urging them to 
vote down this un-American vill. 

Lzro KrzyckI, 
President. 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIC, 
Chairman, Resident Board. 
GEORGE PIRINSKY, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
Chicago, Ill., May 11, 1948. 

The Chicago Chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild issued a statement today con- 
demning the Mundt-Nixon antisubversive 
bill on the ground that it violates every fun- 
damental precept of American constitutional 
law. 

In issuing the statement, George L. Siegel, 
president of the chapter, said: “The purpose 
of this bill is to regiment American social and 
political thinking.” 

The Chicago Chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild represents lawyers of many dif- 
ferent political opinions but who are one in 
their devotion to the Constitution and in 
their desire to retain unimpaired the free- 
doms safeguarded by the Bill of Rights. Con- 
sciousness of this obligation impels the Chi- 
cago Guild to speak out firmly against the 
invasions of fundamental constitutional lib- 
erties which the bill authorizes. 

We believe the bill, in the breadth of its 
scope and in the vagueness of its terminology, 
to be violative of due process requirements. 
We believe that the bill, by its registration 
and so-called “exposure” provisions, imposes 
prior restraints on freedom of political 
thought, expression, and action contrary to 
the first amendment. We believe further that 
the first amendment is violated by the crimi- 
nal penalties against peaceful speech and ac- 
tion and by the ban on freedom of associa- 
tion. We believe that the bill, by leveling 
its sights and imposing its sanctions on a 
specifically designated section of American 
citizenry, recreates what was anathema to 
the framers of the Constitution and what was 
specifically outlawed by that document—the 
Bill of Attainder. 

The Chicago Guild believes with the United 
States Supreme Court and with most Ameri- 
cans that freedom of thought and action is 
of the essence of democracy, that when such 
freedom is denied any individual or group in 
our country, democracy is maimed and im- 
periled. The Mundt-Nixon bill, if passed, 
will pave the way for the suppression of ‘in- 
dependent thinking and the imposition of a 
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hateful system of thought-control. Coerced 
orthodoxy cannot fail but to lead, as the Su- 
preme Court has stated, to the “unanimity 
of the grave.” 

The executive board of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the National Lawyers Guild has given 
careful consideration to the Mundt-Nixon 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1948, re- 
cently reported out favorably by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The executive board is firmly persuaded 
that the bill is inimical to the spirit and let- 
ter of the Bill of Rights and represents an 
alarming intrusion upon the freedom of po- 
litical thought and action which is so deeply 
rooted in the American way of life. 

The bill alleges that there is a world Com- 
munist movement controlled by a foreign 
country, that there are Communist political 
organizations and Communist-front organi- 
zations in many countries which do the bid- 
ding of that country and that the “recent 
successes of Communist methods in other 
countries” present a “clear and present dan- 
ger” to the security of the United States and 
require legislation to ward off that danger. 

The bill attempts to safeguard the security 
of America by a requirement that all Com- 
munist political and front organizations—as 
such terms are broadly but nonetheless 
vaguely defined—register with the Attorney 
General of the United States and file annual 
registration statements which are to be kept 
open for public inspection. Communist po- 
litical organizations must register the names 
of their officers and members and give a de- 
tailed accounting of the sources and uses of 
their funds. Front organizations are subject 
to the same requirements except that they 
need not register the names of their mem- 
bers. The Attorney General is given broad 
powers to investigate and determine whether 
any group is a Communist political or front 
organization, and if he finds affirmatively, to 
require the organization to register. The At- 
torney General's findings, “if supported by 
substantial evidence,” are made conclusive 
on the courts in case judicial review is sought. 

The bill creates a whole new series of 
crimes, many of them based on a concept 
hitherto unknown to the American system 
of law. The bill makes it a criminal offense: 

1. “To attempt in any manner” to estab- 
lish in the United States a “totalitarian 
—— a phrase left undefined in the 

ill, 

2. For a member of a Communist political 
organization, if he knows or has reason to 
believe that the organization is of such char- 
acter, to seek or accept employment under 
the United States unless he first reveals his 
membership in the organization; or, whether 
or not he reveals his membership, to continue 
to hold any nonelective employment under 
the United States; 

3. For a member of a Communist political 
organization, if he knows or has reason to 
believe that the organization is of such char- 
acter, to apply for a passport or to make use 
of one previously issued to him; 

4. To become or remain a member of a 
Communist political organization if the or- 
ganization fails to register as required; 

5 For a Communist political or front or- 
ganization to disseminate matter through 
the mails or over the radio unless the publi- 
cation or broadcast is identified as coming 
from a Communist organization. 

The penalties provided by the bill are 
severe including fines up to $10,000 or im- 
prisonment up to 10 years, or both, and a 
minimum penalty of 2 years imprisonment 
and/or $5,000 fine for violation of certain 
sections. 

The Chicago chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild represents lawyers of many dif- 
ferent political opinions but who are one in 
their devotion to the Constitution and in 
their desire to retain unimpaired the free- 
doms safeguarded by the Bill of Rights. Con- 
sciousness of this obligation impels the Chi- 
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ago Guild to speak out firmly against the in- 
vasions of fundamental constitutional lib- 
erties which the bill authorizes. 

We believe the bill, in the breadth of its 
scope and in the vagueness of its terminology, 
to be violative of due process requirements. 
We believe that the bill, by its registration 
and so-called exposure provisions, imposes 
prior restraints on freedom of political 
thought, expression, and action contrary to 
the first amendment. We believe further 
that the first amendment is violated by the 
criminal penalties against peaceful speech 
and action and by the ban on freedom of 
association. We believe that the bill, by 
leveling its sights and imposing its sanctions 
on a specifically designated section of Ameri- 
can citizenry, recreates what was anathema 
to the framers of the Constitution and what 
was specifically outlawed by that document— 
the bill of attainder. 

Finally, we believe that the bill is uncon- 
stitutional in making acts criminal solely be- 
cause they are performed by adherents of a 
particular political faith or by members of 
a particular organization. Basic to American 
law is the concept that the criminality of an 
act depends on the nature of the act, not on 
the political orientation of the one who com- 
mits it; that the commission of the pro- 
scribed act constitutes the offense, without 
regard to whether the offender be rich or 
poor, Republican or Democrat or Communist, 
The bill violates these fundamental prin- 
ciples. Application for or use of a passport 
is lawful for everyone except members of a 
defined political group and is made unlawful 
for the latter solely because of their political 
faith. The seeking of Federal employment 
without revelation of political belief, lawful 
to everyone else, is unlawful to members of 
that group for the same reason. The Bill of 
Rights protects all citizens, including those 
who entertain minority political beliefs. 

The Chicago Guild believes, with the 
United States Supreme Court and with most 
Americans, that freedom of thought and ac- 
tion is of the essence of .democracy, that 
when such freedom is denied any individual 
or group in our country democracy is maimed 
and imperiled. The Mundt-Nixon bill, if 
passed, will pave the way for the suppression 
of independent thinking and the imposition 
of a hateful system of thought control. 
Coerced orthodoxy cannot fail but to lead, as 
the Supreme Court has stated to the “una- 
nimity of the grave.” 

The secretary is directed to send copies of 
this statement to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
members of the Illinois delegation in the 
Congress, and representatives of the Chicago 
press. 


Loca 1154, UNITED ELEc- 
TRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE 
WoRKERS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., May 10, 1948. 
Representative Frep E. BusBEy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: The enclosed resolution was 
passed unanimously at a membership meet- 
ing of local 1154 UE. This local represents 
2,800 workers in the Stewart-Warner plant, 
many of whom are your constituents, 

Very truly yours, 
JouN 8, KELLIHER, 
President. 


RESOLUTION ON MUNDT BILL PASSED BY LOCAL 
1154, UERMWA-CIO 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, under the pretext of only combating 
communism, throughout its 10-year history 
has consistently badgered the progressive 
forces of the United States. Its smear-and- 
run program has cost a great number of 
Americans their means of livelihood. Be- 
cause of its actions, it has been condemned 
by the CIO and the UE in convention. 
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This form of attack on leaders of trade- 
unions and any liberal-minded Americans 
has now been developed to the legislative 
stage where the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee plans to have passed a bill, the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act, which would 
restrict Americans in their political and eco- 
nomic thinking to the narrow terms accepta- 
ble to the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, thereby destroying the sinews of democ- 
racy in America. 

Using the Communist issue as a front, the 
Un-American Activities Committee calls for 
the virtual outlawing of trade-unions 
through the clause providing imprisonment 
of any American “who conspires to disrupt 
the trade, commerce, or Government of the 
United States with the intent to further 
the objectives of the world Communist move- 
ment.” 

The bill calls for the Communist Party or 
any “front” organization to register the 
names and addresses of every member and 
list their sources of funds and expenditures. 
All publications and envelopes sent through 
the mails would have to be marked “dissem- 
inated by , & Communist-front 
organization.” Any organization that dif- 
fers in its political or social views from this 
Un-American Activities Committee has been 
and will continue to be labeled a “front” 
group. 

Because this bill will definitely tear into 
shreds our Bill of Rights, will end the cher- 
ished American rights of freedom of speech, 
thought, and assembly, we members of local 
1154 UE-CIO here assembled in regular meet- 
ing therefore: 

Resolve, That our Congressmen work 
against and vote against this Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Act of 1948 to see that it is 
defeated; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Congressmen work for 
the passage of the Sabath resolution that 
calls for the abolition of the notorious House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 


Cuicaco, ILt., May 12, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. BusBey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of over 7,000 workers employed 
in 31 Chicago machine shops who are repre- 
sented by UE-CIO, Local 1114, we, the un- 
dersigned officers of the local, wish to make 
clear to you, our Representatives, that we 
are unalterably opposed to the un-American 
Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, which seeks to im- 
pose upon the American people a Hitlerite 
Fascist dictatorship. This bill violates the 
first, fifth, thirteenth, and fourteenth amend- 
ments to the United States Constitution, 
under the pretext of fighting against a so- 
called world Communist conspiracy. Just as 
Hitler and Mussolini used the big lie to first 
enslave the German and Italian people and 
then attempted to conquer and enslave the 
world, the Mundt bill would first outlaw the 
Communist Party and every trade union 
and progressive organization and individual 
in America which fought for higher wages, 
better working conditions, social security, 
housing, civil rights, democracy, and peace, 
If you wanted these things and the Com- 
munists wanted the same things, you and 
your organization would be called subversive 
and subject to fines and imprisonment. We 
call upon you to do everything within your 
power to defeat this despicable police-state 
bill. 


Pasko Soso, President; William Conway, 
First Vice President; Austin Sullivan, 
Second Vice President; Louis Abbate, 
Third Vice President; James Butler, 


Recording Secretary; Charles Jeske, 
Financial Secretary; Edward Dailey, 
Treasurer; Louis Torre, Business Man- 
ager; Fred Anderson, Trustee; Clar- 
ence Coleman, Trustee; Paul Dublin- 
ski, Trustee; Richard Keith, Trustee; 
James Small, Trustee; Thomas Skin- 
ner, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
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Cuicaco, Itu., May 12, 1948, 
Hon Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On the part of 5,500 Chicago shoe workers I 
implore you to do all in your power to defeat 
the omnibus bill H. R. 5852. This bill is first 
step in curbing civil liberties, crushing trade 
unions, and is opening wedge toward totali- 
tarianism in America. 

GENE BArRILeE, 
Secretary Joint Council No. 25, USWA-CIO. 
Cuicaco, ItL., May 12, 1948. 
Hon Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mundt bill H. R. 5852 is a definite threat to 
the American labor movement, civil liberties, 
and American democratic ideals. Urge you 
to fight this Fascist bill. 

CLELL TADE, 
B. A. Locals 51B and 52C USWA-CIO. 
Curicaco, ItL., May 12, 1948. 
Hon Prep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
, Washington, D. C.: 

Most serious threat to civil liberties, trade 
unions, and democracy is contained in Mundt 
bill H. R. 5852. Urge you and your colleagues 
to fight and defeat this bill. 

Tim MANALE, 
B. A. Local 494, USWA-CIO, 
Curicaco, ILL., May 12, 1948. 
Hon Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Mundt bill E. R, 5852 is first step 
toward fascism in America. Urge you to do 
all in your power to defeat this bill. 

JAMES BRINGLE, 
B. A. Locals 48 and 80, USWA-CIO. 
Cuicaco, Itu., May 12, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Local 194, Food, Tobacco and Agricultural 
Workers, CIO, representing 4,500 members 
and their families in the city of Chicago 
urges most strongly that you vote against 
the Mundt-Nixon subversive activities con- 
trol bill. This bill would repeal the free- 
doms of speech, thought, and press guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights in the United 
States Constitution and establish a police 
state here in America. 

JOHN GALLAGHER, 
President, 
VERONICA KryZaN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Local 194, FTA, CIO. 
New York, N. Y., May 3, 1948. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Washington, D. C.: 

National Council of National Maritime 
Union in behalf of 90,000 members condemns 
Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, subversive activities 
control bill, as attack on constitutional 
rights of American people and attempt to 
smash trade unions. Urge you oppose this 
police thought-control measure. 

FERDINAND C. SMITH, 
National Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., May 11, 1948. 
Congressman BusBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Transport Workers Union of America, 
CIO, vigorously opposes the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, H. R. 5852, as an infamous piece of pro- 
Fascist legislation designed to enslave the 
American labor movement. We urge you to 
vote against it and use your influence to see 
that it is defeated. 

MicHazt J. QUILL, 
International President, 
Dovucitas L. MCMAHON, 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Cuicaco, ILL., May 12, 1948. 
Prep E. BusBeyr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, must be de- 
feated as this bill represents real threat to 
civil liberties, pfogressive thinking, and 
American democracy.- Urge you to fight 
against its enactment. 

Jack SPIEGEL, 
B. A. Locals 69 and 81, USWA-CIO. 


—_—— 


Curicaco, Itu., May 12, 1948. 
Representative Frep E. BUSBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to vote against the Mundt 
bill because it threatens a political free- 
dom of all Americans and we urge you to 
work for the passage of the Sabath resolu- 
tion which would abolish the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Tue NINETEENTH WarD CLUB OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF COOK 
Country. 


AMERICAN Civit LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York City, May 3, 1948. 

Dear Mr. CoNGRESSMAN: May we express 
our opposition to H. R. 5852 reported by 
the Un-American Activities Committee, a 
bill to control Communist activities. 

We have no sympathy or associations with 
communism, but we are opposed to any such 
restrictions as are fixed in this bill. 

Democracy is not to be defended by adopt- 
ing antidemocratic methods. Mere opinions 
and associations should not be penalized. 
The bill does not only that, but denies basic 
rights to American citizens solely because of 
their opinions and associations. 

In our judgment the bill is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. It is fn fact a bill of attainder, 
usurping the function of the courts to de- 
termine offenses and punishments. 

It is furthermore unwise public policy, for 
it would have the inevitable effect of driving 
the Communist movement underground 
where it would be much more difficult to 
combat. 

May we earnestly urge your adverse vote 
against so unprecedented a proposal in clear 
conflict with our constitutional guaranties. 

Sincerely yours. 
ArTHuR GARFIELD Hays, 
General Counsel. 


THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1948. 
Representative Frep E. BUSBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution 
on the Subversive Activities Control Act, 1948, 
passed by the Chicago Area Council, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, at its regular meet- 
ing Friday, April 30, 1948. 

Very truly yours, 
Seymour L. GALE, 
Chairman, Chicago Area Council, 
American Veterans Committee. 


CHICAGO AREA COUNCIL, 
AMERICANS VETERANS COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Il. 

Whereas ori the 28th day of April 1948, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
reported out a so-called get-tough-with- 
Communists bill; and 

Whereas the constitutional basis for the 
suppression proposed therein must be that 
the individuals and organizations named are 
engaged in seditious or treasonable acts; and 

Whereas the measures proposed will con- 
stitute certain individuals and groups as un- 
lawful not upon the basis of traditional 
American judicial methods, but rather by 
legislative determination; and 

Whereas outlawing groups and individuals 
for professing political beliefs is repugnant 
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to the democratic principles of this coun- 
try and probably violates the constitutional 
guaranty of the citizens of the United States; 
and 

Whereas if the groups and individuals 
sought to be suppressed are actually engag- 
ing in seditious or treason&ble acts, it is the 
duty of our Government to bring the law- 
breakers to trial so they can be punished for 
their misdeeds in accordance with estab- 
lished judicial procedure; and 

Whereas we see in the legislation proposed 
the establishment by Congress of an evil that 
can be as great as that which it seeks to 
destroy, legislation that will undermine the 
traditional and time-proved safeguards of 
the civil liberties of our fellow citizens, sub- 
stituting the totalitarian pattern of de- 
stroying all thought contrary to the majority 
view of the country’s political leaders; 

Now, therefore, we the members of the 
Chicago Area Council of the American Vct- 
erans Committee, an organization of over 
4,000 veterans residing in the Chicago area, 
who have just fought a war for the purpose 
of safeguarding the democratic principles 
which this legislation serves to destroy and 
who have consistently forthrightly and mili- 
tantly rejected Communist doctrine and 
leadership, call upon the Members of Con- 
gress to oppose and defeat with all the vigor 
that they possess, this un-American pro- 
posal. 

Tue STUDENT ASSEMBLY, 
Tie University of Chicago. 
RESOLUTION ON H. R. 5852 


Whereas there has been introduced in Con- 
gress H. R. 5852, a bill to combat Un-Amer- 
ican activities by requiring the registration 
of Communist front organizations and for 
other purposes; 

Whereas this bill required registration of, 
and prohibits Federal employment of and 
issuance of passports to, members of organ- 
izations very loosely defined and administra- 
tively determined as Communist front; 

Whereas there exist at the University of 
Chicago, a Communist club and other organ- 
izations which the Attorney General would, 
without any doubt, require to register their 
membership; 

Whereas such requirements do, in the 
present political atmosphere constitute an 
effort at intimidation and place these organ- 
izations at a legal disadvantage; 

Whereas all student organizations which do 
not engage in unlawful pursuits have an un- 
equivocal right to carry on their activities 
and propagate their views unhampered by 
such intimation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the University of Chicago 
student assembly, on behalf of the student 
body, strongly protest the initiation of such 
legislation and oppose its enactment, and 
that the public relations committee is hereby 
authorized to give this resolution adequate 
publicity and that telegrams be sent to Con- 
gress tonight. 

Lots E, Jacogs, President. 

Adopted May 5, 1948. 


_—_- 


COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND 
To ABOLISH THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
New York, N. Y., May 5, 1948. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BusBEY: We are enclos- 
ing a statement released to the press and 
signed by 167 noted individuals, all sponsors 
of the Committee of One Thousand, urging 
the defeat of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1948, and the abolition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
We are eager for your comments on this 
legislation and we look forward to your reply. 
Sincerely yours, 
PavuL ZIPoRKIs. 
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COMMITTEE OF ONE THOUSAND, 
New York, N. Y., April 23, 1948. 


STATEMENT ON PROPOSED SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


CONTROL ACT OF 1948 


We review with critical concern and appre- 
hension the proposals for a Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1948, to be recommended 
to Congress by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, because of this commit- 
tee’s history of almost complete disregard of 
the liberties which this legislation purports 
to defend. 

The committee has been in existence for 
about 10 years. Its record was succinctly 
summarized on January 20, 1947, by the board 
of directors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union—an organization which the Dies com- 
mittee itself publicly absolved of any Com- 
munist taint. Referring to the present com- 
mittee and its predecessors, the board said: 

“The principal effect of the committees’ 
probes has been the unwarranted discrediting 
of genuine liberals who have been earnestly 
and sincerely seeking needed reforms, par- 
ticularly in the field of labor, monopolies, 
and race relations. This has been acCom- 
plished by smear methods, innuendo, dis- 
tortion, and other propagandistic devices 
reminiscent of Fascist techniques. Nothing 
in recent years has been as un-American as 
the conduct of the hearings of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-Americanism.” 

That Congress is to be asked by a com- 
mittee whose conduct has been so described 
to safeguard the American way of life de- 
serves serious thought. 

The committee has announced that it will 
propose legislation which purports to do the 
following: 

1. Make illegal the knowing and willful 
advocacy of the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by any means for the 
purpose of subverting the interest of the 
United States to that of a foreign Communist 
power. 

2. Require the registration of Communist- 
front organizations as proposed in the Mundt 
bill (H. R. 5852). 

3. Deny Government employment to Com- 
munists. 

4. Deny passports to Communist Party 
members. 

The committee suggests additional legis- 
lation to— 

1. Increase the penalty for contempt of 
Congress from 1 to 5 years, and from $1,000 
to $5,000 fine. 

2. Strengthen the espionage laws. 

3. Require aliens to register annually. 

We cannot be unmindful of the fact that 
for 10 years the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities not only has attacked 
Communists, but has stamped subversive all 
those whose opinions it found unpalatable. 
It has exhibited an unwillingness, as Prof. 
Walter Gellhorn said, “to tolerate those 
whose estimates of current problems do not 
maich its own.” 

That this bill is primarily a request by 
the committee for legislative sanction to ac- 
celerate its drive to squeeze all opinion and 
activity into the channels of conformity is 
obvious from the following definitions con- 
tained in the Mundt bill and approved for 
incorporation: 

“Sec. 3. * * * (2) the term ‘Com- 
munist Party’ means the political party now 
known as the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, regardless of any change 
hereafter made in such name; and such term 
includes, irrespective of its name, any organ- 
ization carrying out the policies of, or en- 
gaged in the same character of activities as, 
the Communist Party of the United States 
as it now exists and operates; 

“(3) the term ‘Communist-front organiza- 
tion’ means— 

“(A) the Communist Party; or 

“(B) any organization which engages in 
any activity intended, or which it is reason- 
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able to believe is intended, to further the ob- 
jective of 

“(i) bringing about replacement of the 
existing form of government of the United 
States with a Communist form of govern- 
ment, or 

“(ii) bringing about replacement of free 
private enterprise in the United States with a 
Communist economic system, or 

“(iii) bringing about acceptance, in the 
United States, of Communist ideology; or 

“(C) any organization which is under the 
control or influence of the Communist Party.” 

We are aware of no legislative act that does 
greater violence to the principles which have 
guided our country to greatness—the encour- 
agement of criticism and the toleration of 
disssent. If this bill is enacted, persons and 
organizations espousing such current contro- 
versial causes as the partition of Palestine, 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, civilian 
control of atomic energy, antilynch laws, 
and national health insurance may be sub- 
ject, if not to criminal action, to abusive 
investigation and disparaging publicity. 
They become open to the charge of engaging 
in the same character of activities as the 
Communist Party of the United States, or 
being under its control or influence. “Amer- 
ica,” Prof. Henry Steele Commager said, “was 
born of revolt, flourished on dissent, became 
great through experimentation.” 

We condemn what seems to us to be an 
effort to utilize the unsettled state of inter- 
national affairs and political discord both at 
home and abroad to impose upon Americans 
modern alien and sedition acts, the wisdom 
of which our history has long since disproved. 
On the basis of the record of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, we believe we are 
justified in discounting this body’s estimate 
of the dangers that face our country. We do 
not believe we can be charged with ingrati- 
tude for refusing their offer to protect our 
liberties. Instead we propose to Congress 
the alternative to a government by terror— 
the defeat of the Supversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1948 and the abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. By so doing we reaffirm our confidence 
in the strength and virtue of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and our faith in the 
American people. 

Complete list of signers of the statement 
follows: 

Rev. B. S. Abernethy, Rev. Dr. Charles B. 
Ackley, Prof. Comfort A. Adams, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, Dr. James Luther Adams, Dr. 
James W. Alexander, Milton Avery, Rev. 
Lee H. Ball, Dr. Ruth Benedict, William R. 
Benet, Rev. Walter L. Bennett, Edward Biber- 
man, George Biddle, Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, 
Rabbi Herbert I. Bloom, Ernst P. Boas, M. D., 
Prof. Campbell Bonner, Prof, Edwin G. Bor- 
ing, Mrs. W. Russell Bowie, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Rev. J. George Butler, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Rev. Dr. J. Henry Carpenter. 

Robert Carse, Ruthven S. Chalmers, Rev. 
Thaddeus Clapp, Robert M. Coates, Rev. 
Albert Buckner Coe, Charles H. Colvin, Aaron 
Copland, Dr. George W. Corner, John O. 
Crane, Charles P. Curtis, Jr., Prof. George 
Dahi, John Dewey, Prof. J. Frank Dobie, 
Olin Downes, W. E. B. DuBois, Rev. Hubert 
N. Dukes, Rev. Charles E. Dunn, Leslie C. 
Dunn, Philip Dunne, Rev. J. Edwin Elder, 
Aymar Embury II, Dr. Thomas I. Emerson, 
William Emerson, Rev. Thomas D. Ewing, 
Prof. John K. Fairbank, Rev. Ralph M. Felix. 

Don Freeman, Prof. Joseph F. Fletcher, 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Dean Christian 
Gauss, Rev. William H. Geron, J. W. Gitt, 
John C. Granbery, Prof. Walter Gropius, 
Ernest A. Grunsfeld, Jr., Rev. Armand Guer- 


_ rero, Rev. Wm. D. Hammond, Prof. Georgia 


Harkness, Prof, Marion Hathway, Rev. Paul 
Silas Heath, Zoltan Hecht, Rev. Chester E. 
Hodgson, Prof. Leicester B. Holland, Dr. Bryn 
J. Hovde, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Rev. Flem- 
ing James, Sr., Rev. John Paul Jones, Rev. 
Albert W. Kauffman, Rev. Allen Keedy. 
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Dean Hayward Keniston, Robert P. Knight, 
M. D., Dr. I. M. Koethoff, Rev. Virgin A. Kraft, 
Alfred Kreymborg, William F. Kruse, Stella 
M. Landis, Dr. Andrew C. Lawson, Rabbi 
Morris S. Lazaron, Philip E. Lilienthal, Prof. 
Ralph Linton, Rev. Herman F. Lion, Oliver 
8. Loud, Rev. Virgil E. Lowder, Prof. Robert 
H. Lowie, Elizabeth McCausland. 

Carey McWilliams, Curtis D. MacDougall, 
Dr. Percy MacKaye, Charles A. Madison, Rev. 
H. P. Marley, Daniel Gregory Mason, Gregory 
Mason, Prof. Kirtley F. Mather, Rev. Robert 
Mayhew, Dr. 8S. A. Mitchell, Dr. Wesley C, 
Mitchell, Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman, Prof, 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, Marianne C. Moore, 
Dr. P. Morrison. 

Lewis Mumford, Prof. Robert Hastings 
Nichols, Rev. Justin Wroe Nixon, Rev. Ed- 
ward W. Ohrenstein, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Rev. George L. Paine, Rev. Clay E. 
Palmer, Prof. Edwin Panofsky, Rev. Don Ivan 
Patch, Prof. Ernest M. Patterson, Will Payne, 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Prof. Melba Phil- 
lips, Rosa Pringle, Rev. Karl Quimby, Prof. 
Walter Rautenstrauch, Anton Refregier, 
Anne Revere, Oscar K. Rice, Rev. Frank 
Ricker, Rev. B. C. Robeson, Prof. Margaret 
Schlauch, Arthur Schnabel, Rev. Walter A. 
Scholten, Rev. Robert W. Searle. 

Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, The 
Rev. Dewees F. Singley, John Sloan, The 
Rev. Robert D. Smith, Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford, Jr. O. M. W. Sprague, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Dr. Arthur G. Steinberg, Philip 
Stevenson, Rev. Howard L. Stimmel, Rex 
Stout, Prof. Richard M. Sutton, Prof. J. S. P. 
Tatlock, Prof. C. F. Taylor, Prof. Lloyd W. 
Taylor, Rev. L. F. Thornton, Jr., Rev. W. G. 
Towart, Louis Untermeyer, Willard Uphaus. 

Mark Van Doren, Willard Van Dyke, Prof. 
Oswald Veblen, Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, J. 
Raymond Walsh, Prof. Eda Lou Walton, Max 
Weber, Rev. W. A. Werth, Prof. F. W. Wey- 
mouth, Rev. Hugh V. White, Rev. Frank 
8. C. Wicks, Prof. Henry N. Wieman, Prof. 
Eugene P. Wigner, Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
Rev. Lynn A. Wood, Prof. Quincy Wright, 
Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., Prof. Sewall Wright, 
Rev. James D. Wyker, Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, 
Leane Zugsmith. 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 35 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The AN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Chairman, during 
the course of the day we have heard the 
motives of one gentleman impugned be- 
cause of his religion, and the motives of 
a gentlewoman impugned in presenting 
the views of an eminent cleric. I am 
not speaking for my co-religionists today. 
I will speak for those American citizens 
who live in my district, most of whom 
believe in their Bible, and when I say 
Bible, I mean both the Old and New 
Testaments. Two challenges have been 
thrown today to those who oppose this 
measure. One challenge asked that we 
point to specific provisions of the Con- 
stitution which may be violated by enact- 
ment of this legislation. There have 
been ample citation of decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the subject. For those who want to read, 
I suggest they read article I, section 9; 
article ITI, section 2, and the first and 
sixth amendments of the Constitution. 
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The second challenge that has been 
hurled at those who oppose this measure 
has been in the nature of an inquiry: 
What do you want to do about this mat- 
ter? What do you want to do by way of 
amendments? My answer to those in- 
quiries is that we move to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions 
to hold public hearings on the new mat- 
ter in this bill, some 17 or 18 pages of 
printed matter, on which there were no 
public hearings. At such hearings we 
can then come in and be heard to urge 
our respective amendments, instead of 
trying to prepare a bill of this kind of so 
important a nature on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. The _ gentleman 
told the House, I believe, on Friday that 
he had more Communists in his district 
than in any other congressional district? 

» Mr. TER. That is the fact. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Would you want 
those Communists or any of their repre- 
sentatives to come here and tell the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
how to write this bill? 

Mr. MULTER. I am afraid you can- 
not help yourself as to that. Unless 
you repeal the first amendment of the 
Constitution, you would have to hear 
them. Much as I dislike what they say, 
and much as I think they would try to 
impede your work, we could nevertheless 
handle them and do a good job at your 
public hearings. 

Mr. McDOWELL. May I tell the 
gentleman then that I believe we invited 
five of them down at various times. 
Four refused to come. One or two are 
on their way to jail because of their re- 
fusal to come. Another one came and 
spent 25 minutes insulting the commit- 
tee. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities is in a difficult position and 
there are some things we do not want to 
take again. 

Mr. MULTER. May I suggest then 
that you invite the respectable Members 
of the House to such a hearing so that 
you can sit down with us, the Members 
who are serious about this, and hear 
what we have to say, and permit us to 
urge proper amendments to this bill. 

Mr. McDOWELL. May I suggest to 
the gentleman from New York that that 
is what we are doing here today. Weare 
having a hearing on the bill today to do 
something about subversive activities in 
the United States. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The committee 
is not accepting any suggestions made 
by those in opposition to the bill. They 
wrote the bill and brought it in here, and 
now suggestions are being made, and 
they fight every amendment. So the 
argument of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McDoweELL] falls. This is 
not a hearing. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Two amendments 
have been accepted by the committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, I yield. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Ithink that we 
should also at this time nail the state- 
ment in the report which gives the im- 
pression that the Attorney General and 
others testified in favor of this particular 
legislation. I say that the hearings do 
not bear that out, and I say that the At- 
torney General himself will not support 
the contention. 

Mr. MULTER. So far as I know, this 
is the first piece of legislation suggested 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and its predecessor, both of which 
have been laboring for a period of about 
10 years. There is no need for haste in 
enacting this bill. All of the arguments 
thus far very plainly indicate that there 
is no clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States that re- 
quires the immediate enactment of this 
bill, Any bill as far-reaching as this, 
obviously going contrary to American 
traditions of justice, should receive much 
more careful and thorough consideration 
than can be obtained by attempting to 
offer amendments under the 5-minute 
rule. Few, if any, amendments that 
must be offered to this bill can be ex- 
plained within the 5 minutes allowed to 
the Member offering the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. BucHanan] is recognized for 41% 
minutes. m4 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hott1- 
FIELD] has offered an amendment to 
strike out the words “clear and present 
oon" and substitute the word “poten- 
tial.” 

A war enforces an uneasy national 
unity, but when it is over, a lot of people 
are disposed to work off the grudges built 
up in wartime and say to themselves, 
“Now that we have licked the enemy out- 
side, let us finish off those so-and-so’s 
next door.” The question of national 
unity, the question of a clear and present 
danger brings to my mind a recurrence 
of what followed after World WarI. In 
1918 and 1921 there were charges of dis- 
loyalty; deportations; the wrecking of 
the New York office of the Call; and 
“veterans” and “wobblies” clashing in 
the Northwest. Those were all episodes 
of the period following that war, in which 
the great Red scare was on. 

Now, as we want no reoccurrence of 
those events today. Let us examine the 
differences between the two periods. The 
principal root of all movements is fear. 
Fear is usually mixed with prejudice, and 
heightened by hysteria. I want to poiat 
out, and I believe I can support my con- 
tention with observations of leading his- 
torians and sociologists, that national 
unity today, to a greater degree, is far 
better than it was during World War I 
and following World War I. If you will 
recall, then Debs was imprisoned and the 
Socialists were under suspicion, but to- 
day we find the leader of the Socialists, 
Norman Thomas, probably the best 
known outspoken exponent of opposition 
to communism and Communists. In 
this early period, of course, fear sprang 
chiefly from the evidences of disunity; 
signs of national disunity. Today, few 
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are troubled by ideas of domestic disrup- 
tion. It is external rather than internal 
peril that takes first place in men’s ap- 
prehensions. National unity, as the sec- 
ond World War shows, has grown stead- 
ily in recent years. Today, it is an ex- 
ternal threat more so than an internal 
threat. A believer in Russian commu- 
nism today cannot take shelter behind 
the Constitution. He is a believer in a 
police state of the most ruthless charac- 
ter, a system of secret arrests, a system 
of dictated convictions, of purges, and 
concentration camps. He believes in a 
system which has killed, imprisoned, or 
exiled many millions, whereas czarism 
has killed and jailed thousands. 

Bear in mind one fundamental fact 
that majority rule will only be loyally ac- 
cepted so long as it respects the basic 
rights of minorities. 

Let us clarify the broad, sweeping 
assertions and loose statements in this 
proposed legislation. It is confusing at 
best. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CHapwick] is recognized. 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Chairman,I am 
particularly anxious to speak on this 
amendment, because it so sufficiently 
points to a question which has plagued 
me in respect to this bill, not merely since 
it was introduced by the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] but many 
months and even years before that. I 
have given very serious consideration to 
the threat of communism as we find it 


abroad and at home, and I had reached 
the conclusion as long ago as October 
1946—that we would finally find that we 
could not by legislative measures, short 
of a constitutional amendment, find any 
relief or remedy against this conspira- 
torial plague which is working upon our 


political and economic system like 
a cancer. ; 

I approached this bill therefore, the 
hard way, with the preconceived notion 
that it was impractical to accomplish 
this purpose in any other way than by a 
constitutional amendment. 

As a matter of fact I found time to ap- 
pear before this committee while they 
were considering this very act and made 
a brief statement, in which I included 
a reference to the fact that I had reached 
such a conclusion, and had actually pre- 
pared such a constitutional amendment 
a long time ago. The only reason I have 
not presented it in this House is because 
I did not propose to be the first American 
to admit that any threat, internal or 
external, could so drive home the iron 
into our soul of the admission that our 
American system, with its very funda- 
mental basis of free speech, would have 
to surrender part of its genius in order 
to meet such an attack. 

But when I examined this bill, origi- 
nally prepared by the gentleman from 
South Dakota, and now perfected by this 
committee, most ably and most con- 
scientiously and most carefully, I reached 
the conclusion that they had found a 
touchstone that might solve the problem 
which presented itself to me. 

As I read this bill, its basic concept is 
the prohibition of certain activities in 
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America which might well be legal if 
they were indigenous, if they were merely 
American radicalism in the American 
fashion, but which are so polluted by the 
influence and control of outside agencies 
that it becomes possible for the Con- 
gress in the first instance, and the courts 
in the second instance, to say that this 
is a matter which is within the reach 
of legislative remedy. Having reached 
that conclusion, I am satisfied in my own 
mind, my own conscience, that I can 
support this bill. 

Let me point out, however, in con- 
nection with this present amendment, 
which the gentleman from California 
makes persuasive by his argument about 
the fewness of our Communist foes in 
America, that I think we erred earlier 
this afternoon when the committee 
decided to exclude a portion of the bill 
(from line 1 to line 8 on page 17); be- 
cause I believe those words are essential, 
or at least very desirable to the under- 
standing of the purpose of this bill. 
With your permission I am going to read 
those words, as a refutation of the argu- 
ment of the proponent of this amend- 
ment so that we can count the number 
of card-bearing Communists and then 
relax: 

And among the methods commonly used 
to accomplish this end in any particular 
country are (A) the disruption of trade and 
commerce; (B) the inciting of economic, 
social, and racial strife and conflict, (C) the 
dissemination of propaganda calculated to 
undermine established Government institu- 
tions, and (D) corrupting officials of the 
Government and securing the appointment 
of their agents and sympathizers to offices 
and positions in the Government. 


The havoc that a well-disciplined band 
of trained revolutionaries, and their 
fellow-travelers, can actually accom- 
plish, if left to their own devices, is in- 
calculable. We have much to fear. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHADWICK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. I see what the gentle- 
man means, but the amendment was 
offered in order to strengthen the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just do not believe 
that we should compliment the commu- 
nistic movement by saying that it is a 
clear and present danger to the United 
States. Do we not by such statement 
bring weakness upon ourselves? Do we 
not thus say that in America we are so 
weak that a handful of people can destroy 
us? To my mind that is a psychology 
brought about by hysteria, and nothing 
else. 

I brought to your attention a few 
moments ago from the daily press state- 
ments showing beyond the purview of 
doubt that communism is on the wane 
in Germany, in the American occupation 
zone, also, that it is on the wane in Italy 
and in France, and I told you of a state- 
ment by the Attorney General of the’ 
United States that it is on the wane in 
America. It is on the way out. 
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Now, I regard the majority leader very 
highly, but let me say to him that com- 
munism has already been stopped here 
in the good old United States of America. 
It is stopped in its tracks and it will 
get weaker if we do not pull a lot of 
bonehead plays and ruin our own Ameri- 
can institutions. It will continue to be 
stopped; it has been stopped by the 
common sense of the American people. 
That is what stops it and that is what 
will keep it stopped. 

You could let every one of them get 
up and make a speech every day, give 
them police protection, let no one bother 
them, assist them upon the platform, 
and thus help them make their speeches, 
and it would still never make America 
Communist. That is, as long as we keep 
our way American. But if we continue 
with these witch-hunt bills, such as I 
believe this one is, we might help bring 
it about in this country, not intention- 
ally, of course. Your purpose is good. 
You have worked hard, and I admire 
you for that. I do not impugn your 
motives. They are good; the same as 
mine. I know my motives are good. 
They may be wrong but I know my mo- 
tives are good intentioned. I love my 
country as you do. I do not want to 
see its liberties attacked. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is in my judg- 
ment unconstitutional. It is a bill of 
attainder. It attacks the right of free- 
dom of speech and the right of freedom 
of the press, it attacks the right of the 
people to publicly assemble and petition 
their Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. There are many ways in which 
it is unconstitutional, I believe. 

I call attention to the fact that I en- 
listed in the First World War when I was 
a kid. At that time the papers most 
every day were filled with statements 
that the Germans were committing 
atrocities of all kinds; they claimed they 
were cutting the arms off Belgian chil- 
dren, that they were crucifying Canadian 
soldiers, and that they were taking Eng- 
lish soldiers who were killed and boiling 
their bodies and making soap out of 
them. There were affidavits in the 
papers to that effect. Go back and read 
those atrocity stories. All of those stor- 
ies were there. My mind was inflamed as 
a kid, because I believed those stories. 
Most everybody else believed them. The 
Congress of the day evidently believed 
them. But they turned out to be untrue. 

When I came back from that war I 
read a number of books on propaganda. 
I am telling you we are right now in the 
midst of one of the greatest propaganda 
campaigns that ever occurred in this 
great Nation of ours. They are scaring 
us to death. Russia is not so strong as to 
be able to do us any harm, but some peo- 
ple believe she is. Do you believe a lit- 
tle handful of radicals is going to over- 
throw the great United States? It is 
not true. It cannot be done. If there 
is any danger at all, it is not clear and 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Isacson]. 

Mr. ISACSON. . First, Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot let the shocking tirade in sup- 
port of racial segregation, as well.as the 
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derogatory remarks about the fight of 
the Jewish people for a national home- 
land, pass unchallenged. Those state- 
ments constitute a slander on the Negro 
people as well as on the Jewish people. 

I know that these opinions expressed 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RaNkKIN] are not the opinions held by the 
majority of American people. 

The American people abhor bias and 
bigotry and prejudice and discrimina- 
tion and are anxious to enact legislation 
which will root out these evils from the 
dark places where they fester like spores 
and toadstools in the rot and decay of 
incipient fascism. 

Second, I would like to read at this 
time a resolution which has been en- 
trusted to me by the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of Bronx County. It reads: 

Whereas the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States are dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of democracy; and 

Whereas we believe the best defense of 
democracy is to defend the civil liberties of 
all groups; and 

Whereas the Mundt bill under the guise 
of combating subversive elements is ac- 
tually a long step in the direction of fascism 
and an unprecedented violation of freedom 
of speech; and 

Whereas the bill would deny to American 
citizens solely because of their beliefs and 
associations, rights guaranteed to all by the 
Constitution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans 
of Bronx County at annual convention duly 
assembled oppose the passage of the Mundt 
bill and pledge to do all in our power to 
preserve civil liberties in America, 


Third, to those who have expressed 
some scorn regarding the charge I have 
made that the Mundt bill is unconstitu- 
tional, I refer you to last night’s debate 
between Mr. Dewey and Mr. Stassen as 
reported in the Herald Tribune this 
morning. 

Mr, Dewey, after citing the 27 pieces 
of legislation which deal with all efforts 
to overthrow the Government by force 
and violence, indicated that he thought 
such existing legislation was sufficient. 

Mr. Dewey said: “I have some doubts 
about its [the Mundt bill] constitution- 
ality. It supplements the present legis- 
lation in a very small way.” 

Mr. Stassen, who is in favor of out- 
lawing the Communist Party entirely, 
said that this legislation goes even fur- 
ther than he would go. 

One last thing: The question has been 
raised as to the relevancy of this legis- 
lation as far as the Wallace third-party 
movement is concerned. I refer you 
again to section 3, subparagraph (C), 
which makes the test of a subversive 
organization: 

The extent to which its views and policies 
are the same as those of such foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign organization. 


Under this subdivision, if a political 
party opposes the right of partition of 
Palestine, or opposes the armed inter- 
vention in Greece or China, it is ex- 
pressing views and policies which may 
be considered the same as those of a 
foreign government or foreign organiza- 
tion and opposed to the foreign policies 
of our administration. 

I ask the gentleman from California 
{Mr Nrxon] whether under this subdi- 
vision (C) and applying this test, the 
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Mundt bill might not be used to falsely 
brand the Wallace party as subversive? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think one of the reasons this bill is be- 
fore Congress is that several democracies 
in Europe have been taken over by the 
Soviet Government. It seems to me the 
United States should not become fearful 
that it will be taken over by the Soviet 
Government or its philosophies because 
some of the small countries over there 
have been taken over, if we would just 
take into consideration the fact that con- 
ditions in the countries that were taken 
over by the Soviet ideology were alto- 
gether different. I will admit there is 
some dissatisfaction in-this country with 
social and economic conditions, and that 
there is a desire for a higher standard of 
living, but if you will just think of the 
conditions of the nations in Europe that 
are now under the control of the Soviet 
Union you will realize that those condi- 
tions have lasted for perhaps centuries, 
where the people have had no hope what- 
ever of ever attaining a higher standard 
of living or even having any land reforms 
or ever being recognized on an equal so- 
cial basis, or ever having any opportunity 
really to act as free men and women. It 
is in that kind of an area that socialism 
and communism gain a foothold. The 
ground here is not ripe for that. We 
have no reason to fear that the ideology 
of communism will take root here or 
flourish. Neither have we any reason to 
fear military might on the part of the 
Soviet Government. So I think those 
that are shudcering are unnecessarily 
afraid. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this bill 
is also tearing away at a fundamental 
institution of this country. It is taking 
away from the courts, from the judiciary 
of this country, the right to find a person 
guilty or not guilty. In this bill you al- 
low one single individual, the Attorney 
General of the United States, to come to 
a reasonable conclusion. It does not 
have to be based on substantial evidence, 
all the bill states is a reasonable con- 
clusion, so that you have a determina- 
tion by an individual. That is contrary 
to our fundamental institutions and that 
is one of the first things that dictators 
in Europe did when they commenced to 
take hold of the countries there, dicta- 
tors like Hitler and Mussolini, and that 
was the first thing they did in Russia, 
You have the right of appeal here. Tell 
me, do you have the right of trial by 
jury? There is nothing in this bill, as 
far as I have been able to see, which gives 
an accused organization or an accused 
individual the right of trial by 12 of his 
peers. So, in my judgment, that is an 
attack on or an undermining of the 
fundamental liberties and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is a step 
toward dictatorship, because some of the 
guaranties we have been so thankful for 
since the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States, the right of trial by 
jury, the determination in the first in- 
stance of guilt or innocence by a grand 
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jury, and by a court later, are taken away 
from us. For that reason, Mr, Chair- 
man, unless the bill is radically amend- 
ed, and because my honest belief is that 
this bill is completely repugnant to the 
principles that our founding fathers em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I shall vote 
against the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not condescend to even reply to the re- 
marks of the Member from New York 
{Mr. Isacson] in referring to my oppo- 
sition to this communistic bill, which was 
introduced here by the Member from 
New York (Mr. KLEIN] and which the 
Communists continue to push in order 
to stir up race trouble, not only in 
Washington, but throughout the coun- 
try, and especially throughout the South- 
ern States. 

We had this same opposition, virtually 
per man, and almost per woman, in this 
House when the Committee on Un- 
American Activities had its investigators 
chasing these Communist spies at Oak 
Ridge. If it had not been that one of 
them turned state’s evidence after 
they got back to Canada, they would 
have had the secrets of the atomic bomb 
in the hands of the very power to which 
the opposition to this bill gives so much 
encouragement. 

Mr. Chairman, I want every Member 
to go down and see this picture called 
The Iron Curtain and see what sacrifices 
that man made in order to save America 
from being blown to atoms by the ene- 
mies that are attempting in every pos- 
sible way to destroy this country. 

Why, they talk about Mr. Stassen and 
Mr. Dewey. They have said on the floor 
that Mr. Stassen and Mr. Dewey both 
said they favored outlawing the Com- 
munist Party. Neither one of them 
said that. I listened to both of them 
carefully and they both supported this 
bill. Every loyal American who believes 
in the form of government that our fore- 
fathers established with their blood and 
sacrifice will agree to this bill and sup- 
port it when the time comes for the final 
vote on its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] inti- 
mates that this measure would take away 
the right of trial by jury. Every loyal 
American knows there is not a scintilla 
of fact to support that utterance. Trial 
by jury remains. The freedom of speech 
remains. Freedom of the press remains. 
Freedom of assembly remains. But we 
do not propose to exempt the freedom 
of conspiracy. Thatis what we are driv- 
ing at. We do not propose to allow free- 
dom of conspiracy to destroy this 
country. 

I have just pointed out the fact that 
one of the very elements that was busy 
destroying this Government was the 
Black Dragon Society of Japan. They 
ran their trucks up against the tails of 
our airplanes at Pearl Harbor and de- 
stroyed them at the very moment when 
our boys were dying by the thousands as 
a result of Japanese treachery. At that 
time every Communist in America was 
opposing the United States, because at 
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that time Russia had not yet entered 
the war on our side. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this committee has 
gone through a great deal. I have taken 
all the slander from this group that I 
am going to take. I have just had 
about enough of it. But I can tell you 
now that the American people are be- 
hind this committee. It has taken 
abuse and vilification of this element 
that secretly in their hearts want to de- 
stroy American institutions and set up 
a communistic dictatorship. Mr. Bullitt 
said in answer to my question before 
the committee when he was testifying 
under oath that he never saw a Commu- 
nist who was not well fed, well dressed, 
and well financed. Now they talk 
about poverty. No, it is a fifth column 
of well-dressed, well-fed, shrewd, keen, 
well-financed individuals who steal 
throughout the world wrecking nations, 
just as they wrecked Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia and Yugoslavia and just as 
they are trying to wreck the United 
States. But they are going to find that 
they have a different people to deal with 
here, and they might as well understand 
it now. 

We are going to win this fight and 
save America for Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITION 


Sec.3. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual or an organization. 

(2) The term “organization” means an Or- 
ganization, corporation, company, partner- 
ship, association, trust, foundation, or fund; 
and includes a group of persons, whether or 
not incorporated, permanently or tempora- 
rily associated together for joint action on, or 
advancement of views on, any subject or 
subjects. 

(3) The term “Communist political organ- 
ization” means any organization in the 
United States having some, but not neces- 
sarily all, of the ordinary and usual charac- 
teristics of a political party, with respect to 
which, having regard to some or all of the 
following considerations: 

(A) The extent and nature of its activities, 
including the expression of views and poli- 
cies. 

(B) The extent to which its policies are 
formulated and carried out and its activi- 
ties performed, pursuant to directives or to 
effectuate the policies, of the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or political or- 
ganization in which is vested, or under the 
domination or control of which is exercised, 
the direction and control of the world Com- 
munist movement referred to in section 2 of 
this act. 

(C) The extent to which its views and poli- 
cies are the same as those of such foreign 
government or foreign organization. 

(D) The extent to which it supports or 
advocates the basic principles and tactics of 
communism as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin. 

(E) The extent to which it receives finan- 
cial or other aid, directly or indirectly, from 
or at the direction of such foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization. 

(F) The extent to which it sends members 
or representatives to any foreign country for 
instruction or training in the principles, 
policies, strategy, or tactics of such world 
Communist movement. 
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(G) The extent to which it reports to such 
foreign government or foreign organization 
or to its representatives. 

(H) the extent to which its members or 
leaders are subject to or recognize the disci- 
plinary power of such foreign government or 
foreign organization or its representatives, 

(I) the extent to which (i) it fails to dis- 
close, or resists efforts to obtain information 
as to, its membership (by keeping member- 
ship lists in code, by instructing members to 
refuse to acknowledge membership, or by 
any other method); (ii) its members refuse 
to acknowledge membership therein; (iii) 
it fails to disclose, or resists efforts to obtain 
information as to, records other than mem- 
bership lists; (iv) its meetings are secret; 
and (v) it otherwise operates on a secret 
basis, 

(J) the extent to which its members con- 
sider the allegiance they owe to the United 
States as subordinate to their obligations to 
such foreign government or foreign organiza- 
tion, 
it is reasonable to conclude (i) that it is 
under the control of such foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governmental or political 
organization, or (ii) that it is one of the 
principal instrumentalities utilized by the 
world Communist movement in carrying out 
its objectives. 

(4) The term “Communist-front organiza- 
tion” means any organization in the United 
States (other than a Communist political or- 
ganization and other than an organization 
having substantially all the ordinary and 
usual characteristics of a political party) 
with respect to which, having regard to some 
or all of the following considerations: 

(A) the identity of the persons who are 
active in its management, direction, or su- 
pervision, whether or not holding office 
therein, 

(B) the sources from which an important 
part of its support, financial or otherwise, is 
derived, 

(C) the use made by it of its funds, re- 
sources, or personnel, and 

(D) the position taken or advanced by it 
from time to time on matters of policy, 
it is reasonable to conclude (i) that it is 
under the control of a Communist political 
organization, or (ii) that it is primarily op- 
erated for the purpose of giving aid and sup- 
port to a Communist political organization, 
a Communist foreign government, or the 
world Communist movement referred to in 
section 2, or (iii) that its views and policies 
are in general adopted and advanced because 
such views or policies are those of a Com- 
munist political organization, a Communist 
foreign government, or such world Commu- 
nist movement. 

(5) The term “Communist organization” 
means a Communist political organization or 
a Communist-front organization. 

(6) The term “publication” means any 
circular, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, 
book, letter, postcard, leaflet, or other publi- 
cation. 

(7) The term “United States,” when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the several 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Canal Zone. 

(8) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means trade, traffic, commerce, trans- 
portation, or communication (A) between 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States (including the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, and any place 
outside thereof, or (B) within any Territory 
or possession of the United States (includ- 
ing the Canal Zone) or within the District 
of Columbia. 

(9) The term “final order of the Attorney 
General” means an order issued by the At- 
torney General under section 13 of this act, 
which has become final as provided in sec- 
tion 14 of this act, requiring an organization 
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to register under section 8 of this act as a 
Communist political organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization. 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is getting late 
and I do not expect to take the full 5 
minutes. There is a matter that I want 
to get into the Recorp, however. Un- 
like most of us who have taken part in 
the debate today, I have been doing a 
little work on the side. 

The Washington Post is a great Ameri- 
can institution, a great American news- 
paper. I ought to know because I have 
been writing newspapers for over 30 years 
myself. I am a great admirer of the 
Washington Post, although I doubt seri- 
ously if the Washington Post is a very 
great admirer of me, as they blame me for 
what they are accusing the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of, that is, 
having evil associations. 

This morning, in a six-column full- 
page advertisement, is a perfect example 
of the new line of Communist-front or- 
ganizations in the United States. The 
Mundt bill is beginning to work even be- 
fore the bill has been adopted by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 
All of the arguments that have been given 
here today by those starry-eyed liberals 
who are constantly opposing all things 
brought here by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, all the arguments 
are here in about four or five hundred 
words, and they are signed by 97 prom- 
inent people in and around Washington, 
D. C. Some of these people, I am told, 
have close connections with the United 
States Government. A check of the very 
thorough files of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities shows that of 97 per- 
sons who have signed this article saying 
that the Mundt bill was a police-state 
bill, and all that sort of thing, they found 
from 1 to 20 Communist-front organiza- 
tion memberships, and got a total of 153 
affiliations of Communist-front member- 
ships. This is the argument that you 
are getting here today against the Mundt 
bill. The Mundt bill was not put to- 
gether by one Member walking up and 
offering this and somebody else offering 
that. The Mundt bill, as the members 
of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and many other Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle who 
have great judicial learning, know, has 
been hundreds and hundreds of hours in 
the making in the last 4 months. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
have any information as to how many 
of the signers belong to one or more of 
these Communist-front organizations to 
which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, an- 
swering the gentleman from Indiana, I 
may state that 47 are shown in the com- 
mittee records as having been affiliated 
with from 1 to 20 Communist-front or- 
ganizations. Allin all, in these 97 names 
there are a total of 153 memberships in 
some Communist-front organization. 

Mr. BUSBEY.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. McDOWELL. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Is it a correct state- 
ment to say that in general those who 
are in opposition to the Mundt bill are 
consistently in opposition to the wonder- 
ful work that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is doing, and that 
they would oppose the bill in any form 
reported by the committee? 

Mr. McDOWELL. It is a little annoy- 
ing to be a member of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and work as 
hard as at least one member has worked, 
and I am sure that applies to the other 
eight members also, to see Members rise 
on this floor and oppose with all sorts of 
constitutional arguments everything that 
we bring in here and then have them go 
back to their districts—New York, Chi- 
cago, or some other place—and spend 
hours and hours and hours making 
speeches on how they want to abolish the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Are the arguments 
used in the advertisement the gentleman 
has read any different than the argu- 
ments we have heard on the floor? 

Mr. McDOWELL. Not one whit, only 
they are better written. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
take time at this late hour because we 
have agreed to rise at about 5 o’clock, 
but I cannot help pointing out that the 
last speech we heard demonstrates con- 
clusively what this is all about. 

It has been the contention of the op- 
ponents of this bill that it is aimed at 
suppressing opposition to the views held 
by those who are allegedly in the major- 
ity. Here you have an advertisement 
placed in the Washington Post. This ac- 
tivity is a legitimate, time-honored, law- 
ful, constitutional activity. It is as old 
as the Republic itself, in fact, pam- 
phleteering antedates the establishment 
of the Republic. “Common Sense” of 
Tom Paine is the ancestor of the activity 
in which these American citizens en- 
gaged. 

What did these American citizens do? 
They sought to draw the attention of 
their fellow Americans to some serious, 
sincere objections that they hold against 
this Mundt bill. How are those objec- 
tions met? Has the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania given a single argument 
meeting a single argument advanced in 
this advertisement? Have we heard a 
reason advanced to meet a reasOn as- 
serted? Oh, no; it is the same old tech- 
nique which the Mundt bill expresses, the 
technique of fear, a crude attempt to 
threaten and intimidate Americans who 
dare voice dissent with the views of this 
committee. What does the spokesman 
of the committee do? He has said here 
that so many of the signers of the ad- 
vertisements are members of Communist 
front organizations, so many of them are 
Communist-connected. The same wild 
statements and wild charges. What dif- 
ference does it make even if the signers 
of this article were Communists? It is 
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your duty as a Member of Congress, the 
sacred duty that you owe to the Amer- 
ican people, to meet these arguments and 
answer them on the basis of merit and 
not on the basis of attempted slander, 
not to inculcate fear in the hearts of 
those who attempt to dissent with the 
views of this committee. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

a MARCANTONIO. Not at this 
time. 

That is what this is all about, the right 
of Americans to disagree, disagree with 
a policy with which more and more 
Americans are disagreeing. It is the 
concept of absolute rule by monopoly cap- 
ital which this committee has been seek- 
ing to force on the American people. 
It seeks to impose on an unwilling people 
by the method of smearing, and now 
by the threat of imprisonment of men 
and women who disagree with that con- 
cept of a monopoly capital rule that will 
lead only to war and depression. This 
is the technique of thought control. You 
had an example of it when the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania stood up here 
and did not answer a single argument, 
did not meet a single argument advanced 
in this advertisement, but simply pointed 
out that 53 of the signers, or whatever 
number he said, are members of a Com- 
munist-front organization. There it is. 
It is thought control through smear yes- 
terday, thought control through smear 
today, and thought control through im- 
prisonment and bypassing the Consti- 
tution tomorrow. That is the issue be- 
fore the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. As I understood the 
real meaning of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowELL], he was 
just simply trying to throw the spotlight 
on some of these people who were trying 
to bring out all this bug-a-boo against 
the Mundt bill, and these people did not 
like the spotlight. If they had the cour- 
age of their convictions they would join 
the Communist Party and take out a card. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If we are going 
to get into that kind of business, it is 
O. K. with me. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, it was sug- 
gested by the gentleman from California 
that in the interest of expedition he 
expected to object to any request for ad- 
ditional time beyond 5 minutes. That 
rule has been followed all afternoon. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say to 
the distinguished majority leader that in 
distributing time in opposition we were 
so limited in time that I did not take 
a@ minute in general debate. Further- 
more, the opposition has not been at- 
tempting to filibuster. Every speech we 
have made has been made on the issues 
and it has been in the process of normal 
debate. If you are going to start cutting 
off Members, we will be forced to resort 


I yield to the 
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to every parliamentary procedure pos- 
sible. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for the regular order. The gentleman 
has had his 1 minute in the meantime. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No. It has not 
been granted. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am not objecting to 
it except in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure. The gentleman has been here a 
long time and he knows that this ar- 
rangement is frequently made and I 
suspect that the gentleman does not find 
himself in disagreement with the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from 
California earlier in the afternoon to ex- 
pedite consideration of the measure. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one-half minute to answer the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute in view of the fact he ap- 
parently did not understand the agree- 
ment we had earlier in the afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Illinois has re- 
peated the same display of attempts at 
thought control that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania just gave us. He 
said that what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania attempted to do was to 
throw the spotlight—throw the spot- 
light of attempted smear. Again the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and the 
gentleman from Illinois as well, has not 
answered or attempted to answer the 
arguments advanced in the indictment. 
They have attempted to inculcate fear 
in the hearts of the signers by smear to- 
day and by imprisonment tomorrow if 
this Mundt billis adopted. You are sub- 
stituting fear for freedom in America. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I have heard that 
Communist line many times. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But it is not 
the Fascist line from the gentleman from 


Illinois. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Nixon: Page 21, line 16, strike out “(i)”; 
and in lines 18 to 20, inclusive, strike out the 
comma and the words “or (ii) that it is one 
of the principal instrumentalities utilized 
by the world Communist movement in carry- 
ing out its objectives.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment, I think, is 
quite apparent, simply from the read- 
ing of it. 

The committee is offering the amend- 
ment and is supporting it unanimously 
because we think that it strengthens the 
definition of “Communist political or- 
ganization,” which is, perhaps, the key 
definition in the bill. We propose to do 
this by placing the conclusion which 
must be reached by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and by the court which reviews the 
proceedings of the Attorney General, 
squarely upon the matter of control by 
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a foreign government or foreign govern- 
mental or political organization. As to 
the section which the amendment seeks 
to strike out, the one providing in effect 
that it is enough to establish that an 
organization is one of the principal in- 
strumentalities utilized by the world 
Comunist movement in carrying out its 
objectives, it has been suggested that it 
might conceivably cover an organization 
which unknowingly was under the con- 
trol of a foreign government and un- 
knowingly was taking part in a world 
Communist movement. That was not 
the intention of the section as it was 
written. It was the intention of the 
committee in including this section to 
place the entire matter of whether or 
not an organization will be found to be 
a Communist political organization 
squarely upon the fact of foreign con- 
trol by a foreign totalitarian dictator- 
ship or a foreign totalitarian political 
organization. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. I think that the Members 
will agree that it strengthens the defini- 
tion considerably. 

In the remaining time that I have I 
should like to answer a few of the objec- 
tions that have been raised by some of 
the opponents to this measure in the de- 
bate this afternoon. The question has 
been often asked as to whether or not the 
committee had any hearings on this legis- 
lation. The rather technical point has 
been made by some of the opponents of 
the legislation that no hearings were held 
upon a bill designated by this particular 
number. All you have to do, if you want 
to find out what hearings were held on 
this legislation, is to look at a copy of the 
transcript of the hearings which were 
held on two bills before the subcommittee 
on legislation of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, one requiring regis- 
tration of the Communist Party and 
Communist-front organizations, and the 
other a bill which would, in effect, outlaw 
the Communist Party. Those hearings 
were extensive. Those hearings were 
complete, and some of the best legal ex- 
perts in the country appeared before the 
committee and raised objections to both 
measures on constitutional grounds and 
on policy grounds, and on the basis of 
those objections amendments were made 
and a new bill introduced which, in effect, 
is the one we are going to act upon in this 
House. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is it not also a fact 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States appeared before the gentleman’s 
committee as a witness? 

Mr. NIXON. As the gentleman has 
well pointed out, the Attorney General of 
the United States appeared before us, 
and if you read the transcript of the 
hearings you will see that on several 
occasions in his testimony he stated that 
existing legislation was inadequate for 
him to handle the menace of communism 
in the United States today. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am sure the 
gentleman does not want to convey the 
impression that at any time the Attorney 
General of the United States has sup- 
ported this legislation. 

Mr. NIXON. Iam glad the gentleman 
asked that question, because the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, when 
he came before the committee, was spe- 
cifically asked, if he did not like the legis- 
lation before the committee, to present 
his own legislation. He did not do so, 
but he did do this, as the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] pointed out in 
the debate on Friday. He did state that 
a registration statute applicable to such 
Communist organizations would be of 
assistance to him in meeting the danger. 
That is one of the principal effects of this 
measure, as we see it. 

The point that I wish to drive home 
is this: The Attorney General and the 
other witnesses, all of whom had varying 
ideas as to what kind of legislation 
should be offered, all, with the exception 
of the representative of the Communist 
Party and one other witness, said that 
legislation was necessary to meet the 


clear and present danger of communism , 


in the United States. On the basis of 
those opinions, the committee acted. 
We certainly did not think that the Con- 
gress, in the face of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s own statement that he did not 
have, as the chief law-enforcement agent 
of this country, the legislative power to 
control this menace, should sit idly by 
and do nothing. That is why this legis- 
lation is before this House today. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we on this side have 
no objection to the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
California {[Mr. Nixon] but I want to 
answer some of the statements that were 
made here about this article that ap- 
peared as an advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

The statements as a rule are utterly 
false. It says the Mundt bill proposed by 
this committee will “gag freedom of 
speech” and “institute thought control.” 

Everybody knows there is not a word 
of truth in that statement. 

It also says that efforts to change our 
Government by peaceful, constitutional 
means may become tantamount to 
treason. Every intelligent man in the 
House knows there is not a word of 
truth in that statement. The Consti- 
tution provides how it shall be changed, 
and as long as they pursue constitu- 
tional means this bill will not disturb 
them. 

It goes on with a great tirade of dat- 
tacks on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER] said we ought to invite his 
constituents who are Communists to 
come before the committee. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 


man from California. 

Mr. NIXON. The statement has been 
made here that we should have had rep- 
resentatives of the Communist Party 


before the committee. I want to tell 
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the members of this committee and this 
House that if they will read the hear- 
ings of this committee they will find 
that Mr. Benjamin Davis, a member of 
the executive council of the Communist 
Party, appeared before the committee in 
behalf of William Z. Foster, at the in- 
vitation of the committee; that the com- 
mittee sat there during a period of 30 
minutes while Mr. Benjamin Davis 
went down the line on the legislative 
proposals before us, on the President of 
the United States, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and virtually 
every institution we have in the United 
States today, and he made a vindictive 
attack on all of our institutions and on 
the legislation before us. May I point 
out to the gentleman that we heard 
those objections with complete courtesy. 
This shows that the Communist Party 
did have its opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. If everybody in Amer- 
ica could have heard that Negro Com- 
munist, Ben Davis, from New York, utter 
his tirades before the committee, there 
would be less opposition to this bill than 
there is today. 

We summonsed some Communists 
here, and as a rule they refused to take 
the oath. We brought the Eislers before 
the committee. One of them said, “I am 
a refugee from persecution. I refuse to 
be sworn.” The next man we put on the 
stand was a Negro who had been a Com- 
munist and had been to Russia. They 
had taught him to carry on revolutions, 
how to blow up bridges and waterworks 
and put out light plants, burn ware- 
houses, and so forth. It had become so 
bad that this Negro had come back and 
turned state’s evidence. He made one 
of the best witnesses I have ever heard. 
We asked him if he had seen that man 
Eisler. He said, “Yes, he was one of the 
instructors in that Communist school in 
Moscow when I was over there.” 

We brought a gang of them in here 
from Hollywood, and what did they do? 
I was not here but the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THoMAs] was, and per- 
haps the gentleman from California was 
here. They proceeded to attempt to in- 
sult the committee in every possible way 
and refused to be sworn. They were 
afraid to put themselves in the grip of 
the courts of the country, under oath. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.McDOWELL. The gentleman will 
recall that they called Robert Stripling, 
well known to this House as a patriotic 
American, “Mr. Quisling.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. I want to say 
this about Bob Stripling. I am glad the 
gentleman mentioned it. He was with 
the Dies committee back in the old days 
when it was a special committee. He 
has been with this committee for the last 
year ortwo. There is no finer American 
in this country than Bob Stripling. 
There is no man in this country who has 
done more to expose these enemies of our 
country within our gates than Mr. Strip- 
ling has. 

We have heard of these constant at- 
tacks on the Committee on Un-American 
Activities by certain Members. Now 
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they get up here and accuse us of smear- 
ing that bunch who signed this adver- 
tisement in the Washington Post. I wish 
you could examine that entire aggrega- 
tion under oath. I wish they could be 
taken before any court in Washington, 
or in America, and put under oath and 
have their backgrounds investigated and 
see how many of them have their hands 
behind them taking money from some- 
body representing a foreign power dedi- 
cated to the destruction of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the lateness of the hour, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this amend- 
ment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. WapswortH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat un-Amer- 
ican activities by requiring the registra- 
tion of Communist-front organizations, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


REGINALD MITCHELL 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 315) for the 
relief of Reginald Mitchell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Reginald 
Mitchell, of North Hollywood, Calif., the sum 
of $106.85, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for property damage sustained by him, as 
a@ result of an accident which occurred when 
a United States Army vehicle collided with 
another automobile and pushed it into the 
rear of the automobile which he was driving, 
at the intersection of East Seventh Street 
and Maple Street, in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
November 10, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was passed last May 22 in the other 
body. It is identical to title 2, H. R. 385, 
of the omnibus bill, H. R. 5055, which 
was passed earlier today. 
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The bill was ordered to be read @ 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
whereby a similar House bill (H. R. 385) 
for the relief of Reginald Mitchell, which 
was title 2 of the omnibus bill, H. R. 5055, 
was passed be vacated and the bill H. R. 
385 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include several tele- 
grams and letters. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a circular of mis- 
repfesentation on the Mundt-Nixon bill. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Hon. JosepH W. Martin at the dedi- 
cation of a plaque to the late Hon. Joseph 
Gurney Cannon. 

Mr. HAND asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrc- 
orD and include an editorial on the sub- 
ject of Palestine. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks made 
in Committee of the Whole and include 
certain quotations from court decisions, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from a constituent. 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. Lra) 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles News. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the RecoRp and include a letter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was grant- 
ed permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp in two instances; in one to 
include a resolution from the Veterans’ 
Committee and in the other a paid ad- 
vertisement appearing in today’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances and include two articles. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. STEFAN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Jackson of 
Washington (at the request of Mr. Mans- 
FIELD), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore granted, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Hamilton Faron of the 
Associated Press, sent to Germany, and I 
understand other countries, the follow- 
ing release: 


WASHINGTON, May—A squad of men 
marched sturdily into a committee room of 
the United States Congress. 

They stripped off their army shirts. 
pulled off their trousers. 

They stood at attention in bathing trunks 
and shirts. 

Then most of the group sat down naturally 
on narrow chairs, completely at ease. 

Others walked ‘to the front of the room, 
stood before members of the committee. 

There they performed numerous “stunts.” 

They picked up ice-cream cones, marsh- 
mallows, sandwiches, paper cones, water 
glasses, papers, heavy weights attached to 
greased handles, 

They climbed stairs. They climbed on top 
of tables and jumped to the floor. 

The committee members watched with 
deepest interest. 

Why? What’s so remarkable about all 
this? 

All of the men had lost one or more arms 
or legs. 

They went before the committee—headed 
by Representative EpirH Nourse ROcERgs, 
Massachusetts Republican—to demonstrate 
the progress made by American engineers in 
making artificial arms, legs and hands. 

That work has been moving along swiftly 
since the end of World War II. 

And additional impetus is being given 
daily to the program as more men and 
women learn of the efficiency of devices now 
being made. 

What interest does this have outside the 
United States? 

A lot—to the scores of thousands of men, 
women and children victims of the war 
throughout the world. They are those who 
walk on crutches, hobble along with old- 
fashioned stiff artificial legs; tuck an empty 
sleeve in a pocket, spend their lives in wheel 
carts or chairs. 

For the results of the giant research pro- 
gram are not going to be held for the benefit 
only of the Army and Navy veterans of the 
United States. 

No, indeed. The improved devices are to 
be made available to all persons. 

Pending legislation to authorize spending 
$1,000,000 a year for the research, provides 
for this in these words: 

“The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is 
authorized to make available the results of 
his investigations to private or public in- 
stitutions or agencies and to individuals in 
order that the unique investigative materials 
and research data in the possession of the 
Government may result in improved pros- 
thetic appliances for all disabled persons.” 

The bill already has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

It now is awaiting action by the Senate 
before going to the White House for ap- 
proval by President Truman. 

Phillip Rogers, clerk of the Senate commit- 
tee which handles such legislation, asked 
whether it will be passed by the Senate, re- 
plied flatly: “I have no doubt about it.” 

About the new types of legs, arms, and 
hands. One demonstrated to the committee, 
resembles in all respects a natural hand, 


They 
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Its thumb and fingers move in response to 
movements of the wearer’s shoulder muscles. 
It can pick up glasses, papers, cups, per- 
form most of the functions of a natural hand 
and exert : squeezing pressure of 25 pounds. 
Let the demonstrator tell about it: “I 
wait on trade and see quite a few people. 
The hand is preferable (to the customary 
hook device) because I can still do so many 
things with it and it is natural looking.” 

Another device—a leg—has natural move- 
ments when walking. The knee and ankle 
fiex, there are no signs of a limp. 

William R. Smith, who demonstrated the 
hand, and Herbert E. Kramer, who wears the 
leg, like all others in the group consider 
themselves guinea pigs for prosthetic re- 
search. 

They and the others all have full-time jobs 
supporting themselves. But once each year 
they take time off from their jobs and travel 
in a body to demonstrate the new appliances, 

They were joined this year by one German 
war veteran. He is Hans Schuffenhauer of 
Bermsgrun 9, Sachsen, western zone, Ger- 
many. Hans lost both his arms in World 
War II. He came to the United States to 
help work on the improved appliances. He’s 
wearing the latest type arms now and plans 
to return to Germany soon. 

And, as for recent statements by Soviet 
scientists that they have developed an arti- 
ficial arm that can perform even such an 
intricate job as operating a machine gun: 

“Bunk, just bunk,” said one of the group. 
“We've heard lots of claims from over there 
but that’s fantastic right now. But keep 
our program going over a period of five more 
years, let us say, and then you really will see 
miracles.” 


Mr. Speaker, let me say again that 
these men who came here had full-time 
jobs, although they are not earning very 
much they are giving not only of their 
time but paying their own expenses. 
This is a very remarkable contribution 
not only to our own amputees but to the 
disabled of the world, and to science. 
Most of them gave exhibitions last year 
and great strides have been made in 
their prosthetic appliances and in their 
use in a year’s time. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a bill before the 
House, a bill already passed by the 
Senate, that provides automobiles for 
amputees. The cost is small. The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has re- 
ported out a bill; it has been on the 
calendar for nearly a year. When you 
see these Men, no Member of Congress 
would wait a day before passing such 
legislation. Those who have leg am- 
putations have been given an automobile 
but not the arm amputees; that is dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is getting short 
before the adjournment of Congress. We 
have numerous bills for the disabled be- 
fore the Committee on Rules. They 
should be passed. There are widows and 
orphans living on a pittance. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Judge MATHEWS, 
introduced a bill providing for a small 
increase for them. The Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs passed it unan- 
imously weeks ago. Today when the 
widows go shopping in the grocery 
stores—if you watch them you see— 
they cannot afford to buy what their 
children actually need to be properly 
nourished. At a time when Congress is 
spending hours and hours and hours of 
debate to rid the country of Com- 
munists—which they should, at a time 
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when they are spending hours and hours 
and hours of debate on relief for foreign 
countries, and sending billions of dollars 
of food and supplies to foreign countries, 
it is imperative they take care of their 
own—the disabled and the widows and 
orphans of our war veterans should come 
first not last—in our legislative program. 
In war, we voted day after day, money 
for all kinds of supplies for our soldiers. 
Do we feed and equip them only to 
fight for us—and forget many of their 
needs when the battle is won. That can- 
not and must not be. 

Rules for bills have been asked for 
greatly needed veterans’ legislation by 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs—not 
to grant them is cruel. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3350. An act relating to the rules 
for the prevention of collisions on certain 
inland waters of the United States and on 
the western rivers, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5933. An act to permit the tempo- 
rary free importation of racing shells, and 
increasing the amount of exemptions al- 
lowed for personal purchases abroad. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 15, 1948, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.1308. An act for the relief of H. C. 
Biering; 

H.R.3505. An act authorizing an appro- 
priation for investigating the oyster beds 
damaged or destroyed by the intrusion of 
fresh water and the blockage of natural pas- 
sages west of the Mississippi River in the 
vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou Severin, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the opening 
of the Bonnet Carre spillway, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4892. An act to amend the act of 
July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 
219 of the 80th Cong.) ; 

H.R. 4966. An act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and lease certain houses, 
apartments, and lands in Boulder City, Nev.; 

H.R. 5669. An act to provide for adjust- 
ment of irrigation charges on the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 6067. An act authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract 
with the Northport Irrigation District, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 
19, 1948, at 10 o’clock a. m.). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1561. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a detailed report 
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showing credit operations through June 30, 
1947; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1562. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 5433. A bill to transfer juris- 
diction over certain school buildings in Van- 
port, Oreg., to the Federal Works Administra- 
tor and to authorize an appropriation to re- 
build a school building in Vanport, Oreg., 
which was destroyed by fire; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1967). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. House Joint Resolution 
384. Joint resolution to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the International In- 
dustrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1968). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 1470. An act to amend 
the act entitled “An act to make provision 
for the care and treatment of members of 
the National Guard, Organized Reserves, Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, and Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps who are injured or 
contract diseases while engaged in military 
training, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 15, 1936, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1969). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CURTIS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 38825. A bill to amend section 
2402 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, and to repeal section 2402 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1970). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 5983. A bill to amend 
section 202 of title II of the Army-Navy Med- 
ical Services Corps Act of 147, as amended, 
to remove the present restriction on appoint- 
ments to the Navy Medical Service Corps; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1971). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EATON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Joint Resolution 297. Joint 
resolution to increase the sum authorized to 
be appropriated for the presentation to Eire 
of a statue cf Commodore John Barry; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1972). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. H.R. 6402. A bill to pro- 
vide for extension of the terms of Office of the 
present members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1973). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5611. A bill to provide for 
the appointment of one additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania; with an amendment (Rcpt. No. 1974). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H, R. 5964. A bill to grant 
time.to employees in the executive branch of 
the Government to participate, without lo: 3 
of pay or deduction from annual leave, in 
funerals for deceased members of the armed 
forces returned to the United States tor 
burial; with amendments (Rept. No. 1975). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESCLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H. 8. 6592. A bill to authorize Federal par- 
ticipation in shore-protection works; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 6593. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of an experiment 
station in the Sixth Congressional District of 
West ~irginia, or some other suitable loca- 
tion in the State of West Virginia, for re- 
search on the production, refining, transpor- 
tation, and use of petroleum and natural gas 
from coal; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MICHENER (by request) : 

H. R. 6594. A bill authorizing the exten- 
sion of functions and duties of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., to military disciplinary bar- 
racks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WORLEY: f 

H. R. 6595. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the Canadian 
River reclamation project in the Texas Pan- 
handle; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 6596. A bill granting pensions to 
veterans of World War I and their widows 
and dependent children equivalent to the 
pensions granted to veterans of the war with 
Spain and their widows and dependent chil- 
dren; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. KELLEY: 

H. R. 6597. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in financing a minimum founda- 
tion education program of elementary and 
secondary schools, and in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through elementary and secondary schools, 
for the general welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6598. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for in- 
sanity proceedings in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved August 9, 1939; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6599. A bill to provide that veterans 
may obtain copies of public records in the 
Territory of Alaska, without the payment of 
any fees, for use in presenting claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6600. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and Ter- 
ritories in financing a minimum foundation 
education program of elementary and secon- 
dary schools, and in reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunities through ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, for the gen- 
eral welfare, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 6601. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer of horses and equipment owned by the 
United States Army to the New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, a State institution; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6602. A bill authorizing the construc- 

tion of flood-control work on the Red River 
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of the North, Minn. and N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 6603. A bill to authorize grants to en- 
able local school agencies overburdened with 
war-incurred or defense-incurred school en- 
rollments to increase school facilities; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution to clarify 
the application of the existing excise tax im- 
posed on certain fans under section 2406 (a) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H. J. Res. 406. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Presi- 
dent of the Chilean House of Representatives, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to com- 
memorating Pan American Day; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follqws: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 6604. A bill for the relief of Dimple 

Benoit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COMBS: 

H.R. 6605. A bill for the relief of W. B. 
Terry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6606. A bill for the relief of William 
T. Orton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 6607. A bill for the relief of Clifford N. 

MacLloyd; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 6608. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jacob 

Ornstein; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 6609. A bill for the relief of Jacob F. 

Hutt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6610. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Burns, of Covington, La.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6611. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Jewell J. Frey, 0340983, Monroe, La.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H. R. 6612. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
B. Murphy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary 


“By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: 

H.R. 6613. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Dacut or Pawlo Dacsuk; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H.R. 6614. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6615. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Helene Pelzmann, of Salzburg, Austria; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1952. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of A. H. 
McClelland and 34 other residents of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity, urging passage of H. R. 
6397, a bill to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. , 
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1953. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of mis- 
sionary group 4 of the First Baptist Church 
of Ellwood City, Pa., urging the defeat of uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1954. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of sun- 
dry citizens of Lucas, Iowa, in the interest 
of H. R. 5875 and H. R. 5993 and in opposi- 
tion to H. R. 5711; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1955. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of members of William Graham Post, No. 173, 
American Legion, Whitewater, Wis., urging 
support. of legislation establishing a system 
of universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1956. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
Donald Hess, Tampa, Fla., and others, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1957. Also, petition of Mrs. Mattie Yeo- 
mans, Tampa, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1958. Also, petition of the Board of Super- 
visors of the County of Delaware, State of 
New York, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposition to the 
construction of the proposed flood-control 
dam on the Charlotte River in the town of 
Davenport, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1959. Also, petition of Cyril Weinstein and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1960. “Also, petition of Dorthy Goldberg 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

1961. Also, petition of Kathern R. Johnson 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the endorsement 
of H. R. 2953, a bill to insure equitable and 
fair administration of Federal aid to educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 


SENATE 
WEpNEsDAY, May 19, 1948 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 10, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman, rabbi, Tem- 
ple Israel, Boston, Mass., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O God, Father of all men, we thank 
Thee for this great Senate of democracy 
in this hallowed America. Cause us to 
understand that laws are given that men 
shall live by them and not die by them. 
Inspire these lawgivers to make America 
an ever more beautiful gem of earth 
where cooperation shall be the dream 
and equal justice the dynamic goal— 
America thus the example to all the 
world. 

Cause us to realize that now all na- 
tions, from the oldest unto the newest, 
Israel, dwell today on the same street of 
atomic destiny, and therefore we must 
live and work together so that our chil- 
dren’s children shall have a planet to 
inherit. 
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Ged, enable these architects of law to 
build the wider mansion of human wel- 
fare—Thy kingdom on earth where all 
Thy children shall live together “for the 
blessing of all and the hurt of none, for 
the joy of all and the woe of none.” 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
Unrtep StaTEs SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1948. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. WILLIAM F. KNowLanp, a Sen- 
ator from the State of California, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KNOWLAND thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHerRy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 18, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed without amendment the 
bill (S. 315) for the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


S. 1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

S. 1723. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Re- 
publics so as to permit such courses of in- 
struction to be given to Canadians; and 

8.1853. An act to authorize the Coast 
Guard to establish, maintain, and operate 
aids to navigation. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 354. An act for the relief of Dixie Mar- 
garine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; 

H. R. 744. An act for the relief of Sylvia M. 
Misetich; 

H.R.813. An act for the relief of J. Don 
Alexander; 

H.R. 1296. An act for the relief of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 2696. An act for the relief of Otto 
Kraus, receiver of the Neafie & Levy Ship 
& Engine Building Co.; 

H. R. 2766. An act to amend section 2 of an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a probation system in the 
United States courts, except in the District 
of Columoia,” approved March 4, 1925, as 
amended (18 U. S. C. 725); 
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H.R. 3402. An act to extend the authorized 
maturity date of certain bridge revenue bonds 
to be issued in connection with the refund- 
ing of the acquisition cost of the bridge 
across the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebr.; 

H. R. 3883. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to transfer to the 
Territory of Alaska the title to the Army 
vessel Hygiene; 

H.R.3915. An act to increase the size of 
the Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4032. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the naval service 
so as to authorize the delegation to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of certain discretionary 
powers vested in the President of the United 
States; 5 

H.R. 4114. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permit certain expendi- 
tures, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Nally; 

H.R. 4587. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry A. Light (formerly Mrs. Elsie Pur- 
vey); 

H.R. 4688. An act to enlarge the Gettys- 
burg National Cemetery; 

H. R. 4874. An act to transfer Pelican Rock 
in Crescent City Harbor, Del Norte County, 
Calif., to that county; 

H.R. 4964. An act to preserve seniority 
rights of 10-point preference eligibles in the 
postal service transferring from the position 
of letter carrier to clerk or from the position 
of clerk to letter carrier; 

H.R. 5071. An act to extend the public- 
land laws of the United States to certain 
lands, consisting ‘of islands, situated in the 
Red River in Oklahoma; 

H.R.5106. An act to provide for changes 
in the time of holding court in certain divi- 
sions in the eastern and western districts of 
South Carolina; 

H.R. 5151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James P. Love 
a patent to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H.R. 5153. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment and operation of an experiment 
station in the Appalachian region for re- 
search on the production, refining, transpor- 
tation, and use of, petroleum and natural 
gas; 

H. R. 5283. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of surplus sand at Fort Story, Va.; 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 to extend the benefits 
of such act to certain mothers of veterans; 

H. R. 5641. An act to provide for the free 
importation of salt brine; 

H. R. 5716. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz; 

H.R. 5758. An act to amend further the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amefided, 
to permit certain payments to be made to 
surviving brothers and sisters and nieces and 
nephews of deceased members and former 
members of the armed forces; 

H. R. 5836. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his duly authorized 
representative to quitclaim a perpetual ease- 
ment over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Myers Army Airfield, Fla.; 

H.R. 5882. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to donate 
excess and surplus property for educational 
purposes; 

H. R. 5886. An act to amend section 332 (a) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; 

H. R. 5891. An act to repeal an act approved 
August 24, 1894, entitled “An act to authorize 
the purchasers of the property and franchises 
of the Choctaw Coal & Railway Co. to or- 
ganize a corporation, and to confer upon the 
same all the powers, privileges, and fran- 
chises vested in that company,” and all acts 
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amendatory thereof and supplemental there- 
to; 
H.R. 5901. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River development fund for 
use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, 
on a basis which is as nearly equal as prac- 
ticable and to make available other funds for 
the investigation and construction of proj- 
ects in any of the States of the Colorado 
River Basin in addition to appropriations for 
said purposes from the Colorado River de- 
velopment fund; 

H.R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits to certain aliens; 

H. R. 5936. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park, in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5957. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Vancouver National 
Monument, in the State of Washington, to 
include the site of the old Hudson's Bay Co. 
stockade, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5965. An act to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H.R. 6030. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of wildlife refuge lands within the 
State of Washington; 

H.R. 6073. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands for grazing and related 
purposes; 

H. R. 6078. An act to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

H.R.6110. An act to permit the landing of 
halibut by Canadian fishing vessels to Alas- 
kan ports, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6113. An act to transfer certain land 
in Langlade County, Wis., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H.R. 6114..An act to amend title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amend- 
ed, so as to increase the interest rate on title I 
loans, to provide for the redemption of non- 
delinquent insured mortgages, to authorize 
advances for the preservation and protection 
of the insured loan security, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.6116. An act to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; 

H.R. 6204. An act to extend to commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey the provisions of the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946; 

H.R. 6220. An act for the relief of Alex 
Bail; 

H. R. 6229. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of leases of certain land in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

H.R. 6242. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspension 
of import duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, 
and nonferrous metal scrap; 

H. R. 6246. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain Federal lands within the Chopa- 
wamsic Park to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
addition of lands surplus to the Department 
of the Army to this park, the acquisition of 
additional lands needed to round out the 
boundaries of this park, to change the name 
of said park to Prince William Forest Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6252. An act to authorize the issuance 
of a land patent to certain public lands, sit- 
uated in the county of Kauai, Territory of 
Hawaii, for school purposes; 

H.R. 6275. An act to exempt from estate 
tax national service life insurance and United 
States Government life insurance in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 6289. An act to provide for the volun- 
tary admission and treatment of mental pa- 
tients at St. Elizabeths Hospital; 

H.R. 6302. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or before 
August 8, 1950; 

H. R. 6318. An act to amend section 3 of 
the Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, 
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as amended, relating to the placing of a cer- 
tain portion of the State of Idaho in the 
third time zone; 

H.R. 6339, An act to amend the provisions 
of title VI of the Public Health Service Act 
relating to standards of maintenance and 
operation for hospitals receiving aid under 
that title; 

H. R. 6407. An act to encourage the de- 
velopment of an international air-trans- 
portation system adapted to the needs of 
the foreign commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6412. An act to codify and enact into 
law title 3 of the United States Code, entitled 
“The President”; 

H. R. 6489. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of lead; and 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of ‘exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5933) to permit the 
temporary free importation of racing 
shelis, and increasing the amount of 
exemptions allowed for personal pur- 
chases abroad, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, GOVERNMENT PRINT- 
ING Orrice (S. Doc. No. 158) 


A communication from the President of the 
United Ctates, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the legislative 
branch, Government Printing Office, amount- 
ing to $191,900, fiscal year 1949, in the form 
of an amendment to the budget for that 
fiscal year (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT SHOWING CREDIT OPERATIONS OF IN- 
DIANS AND INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
detailed report showing credit operations of 
Indians and Indian organizations through 
June 30, 1947, under authority of the acts of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), and June 26, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1967) (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


TRANSFER By NAvy DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL 
PicKET BoATts TO COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 
FLOTILLA 22 FOUNDATION, ESSINGTON, Pa. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary Flotilla 22 Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit organization, of Essington, 
Pa., had requested the Navy Department to 
transfer five picket boats for use by that or- 
ganization in training flotilla personnel in 
seamanship, boat handling, and related sub- 
jects; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

The petition of J, B. Sullivan, of New York, 
praying for the enactment of House bill 5852, 
the so-called Mundt bill, to combat un-Amer- 
ican activities by requiring the registration 
of Communist-frent organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Leslie G. Alt, of Alton, Ill., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing written 
notifications of election to President-elect 
and Vice President-elect; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR ADVER- 
TISING—PETITION 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp without the signatures 
attached, a petition signed by about 300 
citizens of the State of Connecticut, 
urging the passage of Senate bill 265, 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
without the signatures attached, as fol- 
lows: 

To -Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of S. 265, 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio. The 
most pernicious effect of this advertising is 
the constant invitation and enticement to 
drink. The American people spent $8,770,- 
000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1946 as 
compared with $3,700,000,000 in 1942. Dur- 
ing the same period there was a correspond- 
ing increase each year in crime. There is 
every reason why this expenditure should not 
be increased, but decreased. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H.R.5173. A bill to amend section 203 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, des- 
ignating certain public lands as available 
home lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1359). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1360). 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to report, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
233, further incréasing the limit of ex- 
penditures by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration in the performance 
of certain duties, submitted by the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] on 
May 11, 1948, and I request its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 654, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to January 17, 
1947 (authorizing the expenditure of funds 
and the employment of assistants by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
in carrying out the duties imposed upon it by 
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subsection (0) (1) (D) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate), as increased 
by Senate Resolution 114, Eightieth Con- 
gress, agreed to May 21, 1947, and Senate 
Resolution 142, Eightieth Congress, agreed 
to July 23, 1947, is hereby further increased 
by $100,000. 


PREPARATION AND PRINTING OF SENATE 
RULES AND MANUAL 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to report 
an original resolution providing for the 
preparation and printing of the Senate 
Rules and Manual for the Eighty-first 
Congress, and I request its immediate 
consideration. 

“There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 238) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration be, and it is hereby, 
directed to prepare a revised edition of the 
Senate Rules and Manual for the use of the 
Eighty-first Congress, and that 1,500 addi- 
tional copies shall be printed and bound, of 
which 1,000 copies shall be for the Senate, 
200 copies for the use of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and the remain- 
ing 300 copies shall be bound in full morocco 
and tagged as to contents and delivered as 
may be directed by the committee. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 
(REPT. NO. 1361) 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I ask unanimous consent to report 
an original resolution dealing with col- 
lective security and the United Nations. 
The resolution was adopted this morn- 
ing by the committee after several weeks’ 
labor on it. It is reported by a vote of 
13 to 0. 

I request that the resolution go to the 
calendar, that it be printed in full at this 
point in the Recorp, and that the com- 
mittee may be permitted to file its report 
later. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the various re- 
quests of the Senator from Michigan are 
granted. 

The resolution (S, Res. 
follows: 


Whereas peace with justice and the de- 
fense of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms require international cooperation 
through more effective use of the United 
Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate reaffirm the 
policy of the United States to achieve inter- 
national peace and security through the 
United Nations, so that armed force shall not 
be used except in the common interest, and 
that the President be advised of the sense 
of the Senate that this Government, by con- 
stitutional process, should particularly pur- 
sue the following objectives within the 
United Nations Charter: 

(1) Voluntary agreement to remove the 
veto from all questions involving pacific set- 
tlements of international disputes and situ- 
ations, and from the admission of new 
members. 

(2) Progressive development of regional 
and other collective arrangements. for indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense in accord- 
ance with the purposes, principles, and pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

(3) Association of the United States, by 
constitutional process, with such regional 
and other collective arrangements as are 
based on continuous and effective self-help 
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and mutual aid, and as affect its national 
security. 

(4) Contributing to the maintenance of 
peace by making clear its determination to 
exercise the right of individual or collective 
self-defense under article 51 should any 
armed attack occur affecting its national 
security. 

(5) Maximum efforts to obtain agreements 
to provide the United Nations with armed 
forces as provided by the Charter, and to 
obtain agreement among member nations 
upon universal regulation and reduction of 
armaments under adequate and dependable 
guaranty against violation. 

(6) If necessary, after adequate effort to- 
ward strengthening the United Nations, re- 
view of the Charter at an appropriate time 
by a general conference called under article 
109 or by the General Assembly. ; 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

§&. 2700. A bill to provide for the sale of a 
part of War Housing Project Ark-3048, 9 to 
the estate of C. C. Stuckey; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

8.2701. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Tickner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 2702. A bill to provide an appropriation 
for the reconstruction and repair of bridges 
on county roads in the flood damaged areas 
of the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
McCartTuy and himself) : 

S. 2703. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false advertising, 
and false invoicing of fur products and furs; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: 

8.2704. A bill to provide for the conferring 
of the degree of bachelor of science upon 
graduates of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

8.2705. A bill to reimburse the James & 
Phelps Construction Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

8.2706. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to lease for commer- 
cial purposes certain space in the building 
located at 811 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., commonly known as the La- 
fayette Building; to the Committee on 
Public works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution to continue 
until December 31, 1949, the authority of the 
United States Maritime Commission to make 
provision for certain ocean transportation 
services to, from, and within Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. J. Res. 219. Joint resolution to continue 
until December 31, 1949, the authority of 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
make provision for certain ocean transporta- 
tion services to, from, and within Alaska; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. CAIN submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 55), 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Whereas there is a need to conserve the 
scenic and the natural and historical ob- 
jects and the wildlife within areas known 
as national parks, monuments, and reserva- 
tions, and to provide for the enjoyment of 
the same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the en- 
joyment of future generations, and a need 
for the preservation for public enjoyment 
of the Nation’s greatest natural spectacles 
make it imperative that they be reserved for 
posterity; and 

Whereas the inclusion of areas within na- 
tional parks, monuments, and reservations are 
necessary to carry out the aforementioned 
objectives even though the inclusion of such 
lands within such areas may cause hardships 
on the communities, industries, and indi- 


viduals dependent on such areas for their 


economic development; and 

Whereas an unlimited extension of this 
otherwise sound policy leads to an improper 
balance between the preservation aims of 
the Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior and the needs for a sound program 
for the conservation of natural resources; 
and 

Whereas our natural resources have been 
depleted by the demands of World War II 
and will for some years to come be over- 
taxed by the unfilled needs of our domestic 
economy, the requirements of national de- 
fense, and the European recovery program; 
and 

Whereas there is a need for the highest 
degree of utilization of our natural resources 
under a sound conservation plan which will 
foster sustained production rather than non- 
productive holding of our natural resources 
in order to satisfy the social and economic 
needs of our people, to strengthen the Nation 
against the ravages of discontent, to combat 
inflation, to fulfill our commitments for the 
European recovery program, and to prepare 
for any eventualities that may arise due to 
world unrest; and 

Whereas the Congress by act of June 29, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1241), creating the Olympic 
National Park, determined that in light of 
the domestic needs existing at that time that 
the Olympic National Park area could be ex- 
tended to include a total area not exceeding 
898,292 acres, but becaus2 of the demands 
caused by World War II and the needs of 
our domestic economy circumstances have so 
changed as to necessitate the review by the 
Congress of the acreage contained in the 
Olympic National Park; and 

Whereas there are lanjs included within 
the Olympic National Park which are sub- 
marginal recreational areas and not suit- 
able for park purposes; and 

Waereas the national interest, as well as 
the communities of the Olympic Peninsula 
and particularly the Grays Harbor area and 
Port Angeles, require the sustained produc- 
tion and conservation through utilization 
and renewal of the forest resources of the 
Olympic Peninsula in order to provide an 
annual long-range supply of timber, such as 
will result from the operations of a sustained- 
yield program, for the production of products 
of the forest necessary for the national de- 
fense and the National Housing program; 
and 

Whereas a sound forest conservation pro- 
gram requires the transfer from the Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior to 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture of those areas which are not 
particularly suitable for recreational or park 
purposes but would be highly beneficial in 
the maintenance and furtherance of a sound 
sustained-yield program by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture under 
the provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 132); and 
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Whereas certain lands within the park can 
be transferred to the Forest Service without 
impairing the program established for the 
purpose of conserving the scenery and the 
natural and historical objects and the wild- 
life within said park: Therefore be it. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint congressional commit- 
tee to be known as the Joint Committee on 
the Olympic National Park (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee), and to be com- 
posed pf (a) three Members of the Senate, 
one of whom shall be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, one of 
whom shail be a member of the Committee 
on Public Lands, and one of whom shall be 
a member of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and (b) three Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, one of 
whom shall be a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Lands, and 
one of whom shall be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business, to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A vacancy in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the powers of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original selection. The 
committee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, shall conduct a thorough 
study and investigation as to the lands in- 
cluded within the Olympic National Park, 
including but not limited to— 

(a) the extent to which such lands are 
adaptable for park purposes; 

(b) the extent, if any, to which such lands 
are not necessary to effectuate the program 
of the National Park Service; 

(c) the extent, if any, to which such lands 
as found unnecessary for park service can be 
transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for administration by the Forest Service for 
operation in connection with sustained yield 
programs proposed by the Forest Service for 
that particular area; 

(d) the establishment of a permanent 
boundary line for the Olympic National Park 
and a need for the establishment of high- 
ways, trails, and other accommodations both 
within the area under the control of the 
Park Service and the area under the control 
of the Forest Service in order to provide the 
greatest utilization of the two areas for the 
enjoyment of the American people and for 
sound and economic forest management; and 

(e) such other problems and subjects re- 
lating to the Federal control and manage- 
ment of park lands and forest lands within 
the Olympic Peninsula as the committee 
deems appropriate. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives not 
later than December 30, 1948, the results of 
its study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary legis- 
lation and such other recommendations as it 
may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. The committee is authorized to call 
on the Director of the Park Service, Depart-~ 
ment of Interior, and Chief, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, to make available 
to the committee such technical services, in- 
formation, and facilities as the committee 
shall require and may request the govern- 
ments of the several States, representatives of 
business, industry, finance, and labor, and 
such other persons, agencies, organizations, 
and instrumentalities as it deems appropri- 
ate to attend its hearings, to give and present 
information, advice, and recommendations. 

Sec. 56. The committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings; to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
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periods of the Eightieth Congress; to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
such oaths; to take such testimony; to have 
such printing and bindirg done; and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services in reporting 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words. Subpenas shall be is- 
sued under the signature of the chairman 
or vice chairman of the committee and shall 
be served by any person designated by them. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of carrying out the 
provisions of this resolution, incurred by the 
Joint Committee on the Olympic National 
Park, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $25,000, including expenditures 
for the employment of experts, assistants, 
and other employees, and all expenses neces- 
sary for travel and subsistence incurred by 
Members and employees while engaged in the 
activities of the committee thereof, shall be 
paid one-half from the contingent fund of 
the Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fvnd of the House of Representatives on 
vouchers signed by the chairman or vice 
chairman of the committee. Disbursements 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made. 


PROPOSED WITHHOLDING DECISION IN 
CLEAR CHANNEL CASE BY FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 240), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission should not adopt or 
promulgate any decision in the so-called clear 
channel case (Docket No. 6741) until such 
time as a new North American Regional 
Broadcasting agreement has been agreed to 
and ratified by the Senate: Provided, This 
shall not prevent or affect any decision the 
Commission may promulgate in the KOB 
case. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNC- 
TIONS APPROPRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5524) making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 7, line 25, in lieu of the 
amount proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment insert “$208,084,- 
400,” of which $40,000,000 shall be for the 
McNary lock and dam, Columbia River, 
Oreg. and Wash. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED OR PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H.R. 354. An act for the relief of Dixie 
Margarine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; 

H.R. 744. An act for the relief of Sylvia M. 
Misetich; 

H.R. 813. An act for the relief of J. Don 
Alexander; 
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H.R. 1296. An act for the relief of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 2696. An act for the relief of Otto 
Kraus, receiver of the Neafie & Levie Ship & 
Engine Building Co.; 

H.R. 2766. An act to amend. section 2 of 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a probation system in the 
United States courts, except in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 4, 1925, as 
amended (18 U.S. C. 725); 

H. R. 4566. An act for the relief of William 
Nally; 

H.R. 4587. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harry A. Light (formerly Mrs. Elsie Purvey); 

H.R. 5106. An act to provide for changes in 
the time of holding court in certain divi- 
sions in the eastern and western districts of 
South Carolina; 

H. R. 5886. An act to amend section 332 (a) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; 

H. R. 5891. An act to repeal an act ap- 
proved August 24, 1894, entitled “An act to 
authorize the purchasers of the property and 
franchises of the Choctaw Coal & Railway 
Co. to organize a corporation, and to confer 
upon the same all the powers, privileges, and 
franchises vested in that company,” and all 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto; 

H.R.6116. An act to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; 

H. R. 6220. An act for the relief of Alex 
Bail; and 

H. R. 6412. An act to codify and enact into 
law title 3 of the United States Code entitled 
“The President”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3402. An act to extend the authorized 
maturity date of certain bridge revenue bonds 
to be issued in connection with the refund- 
ing of the acquisition cost of the bridge across 
the Missouri River at Rulo, Nebr.; and 

H.R.3915. An act to increase the size of 
the Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R.3883. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to transfer to the 
Territory of Alaska the title to the Army 
vessel Hygiene; 

H. R. 4032. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of law relating to the naval service so 
as to authorize the delegation to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of certain discretionary pow- 
ers vested in the President of the United 
States; 

H.R. 5283. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of surplus sand at Fort Story, Va.; 

H. R. 5758. An act to amend further the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, 
to permit certain payments to be made to 
surviving brothers and sisters and nieces and 
nephews of deceased members and former 
members of the armed forces; 

H. R. 5836. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative to quitclaim a perpetual ease- 
ment over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Myers Army Airfield, Fla.; and 

H. R. 5882. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to donate 
excess and surplus property for educational 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 4114. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permit certain ex- 
penditures, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6289. An act to provide for the volun- 
tary admission and treatment of mental 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital; and 

H.R. 6339. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of title VI of the Public Health Service 
Act relating to standards of maintenance 
and operation for hospitals receiving aid 
under that title; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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H.R. 4688. An act to enlarge the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery; 

H. R. 4874. An act to transfer Pelican Rock 
in Crescent City Harbor, Del Norte County, 
Calif., to that county; 

H.R.5071. An act to extend the public- 
land laws of the United States to certain 
lands, consisting of islands, situated in the 
Red River in Oklahoma; 

H.R. 5151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James P. Love 
a patent to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H. R. 5153. An act to provide for the estab- 

lishment and operation of an experiment 
station in the Appalachian region for re- 
sgarch on the production, refining, transpor- 
tation, and use of petroleum and natural 
gas; 
H.R. 5936. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park, in the States of Georgia and 
Tennessee, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5957. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Vancouver National 
Monument, in the State of Washington, to 
include the site of the old Hudson’s Bay 
Company stockade, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6073. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands for grazing and related pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 6229. An act to authorize the exten- 
sion of leases of certain land in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6246. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain Federal lands within the 
Chopawamsic Park to the Secretary of the 
Navy, the addition of lands surplus to the 
Department of the Army to this park, the 
acquisition of additional lands needed to 
round out the boundaries of this park, to 
change the name of said park to Prince Wil- 
liam Forest Park, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 6252. An act to authorize the issu- 
ance of a land patent to certain public 
lands situated in the county of Kauai, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, for school purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 4964. An act to preserve seniority 
rights of 10-point preference eligibles in the 
postal service transferring from the position 
of letter carrier to clerk or from the position 
of clerk to letter carrier; and 

H. R. 5508. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 to extend the benefits 
of such act to certain mothers of veterans; 
to the Committeee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5641. An act to provide for the free 
importation of salt brine; 

H.R. 5965. An act to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H.R. 6242. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspension 
of import duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, 
and nonferrous metal scrap; 

H.R.6275. An act to exempt from estate 
tax national service life insurance and United 
States Government life insurance in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 6489. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of lead; and 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the International 
Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic City, N. 
J., to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H.R. 5716. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz; 

H.R. 5901. An act to provide for the distri- 
bution among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River development fund for 
use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, 
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‘on a basis which is as nearly equal as prac- 
ticable and to make available other funds 
for the investigation and construction of 
projects in any of the States of the Colorado 
River Basin in addition to appropriations for 
said purposes from the Colorado River de- 
velopment fund; 

H. R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits to certain aliens; 

H.R. 6302. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or before 
August 8, 1950; and 

H.R. 6318. An act to amend section 3 of 
the Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 
portion of the State of Idaho in the third 
time zone; ordered to be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

H.R. 6030. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of wildlife refuge lands within the 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 6078. An act to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

H.R. 6110. An act to permit the landing of 
halibut by Canadian fishing vessels to Alas- 
kan ports, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6204. An act to extend to commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey the provisions of the Armed Forces Leave 
Act of 1946; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

if. R. 6113. An act to transfer certain land 
in Langlade County, Wis., to the United 
States Forest Service; and 

H.R. 6114. An act to amend title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, so as to increase the interest rate 
on title I loans, to provide for the redemp- 
tion of nondelinquent insured mortgages, to 
authorize advances for the preservation and 
protection of the insured loan security, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 

[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a message from 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and an address by 
former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, at the “Salute to Israel” meeting in 
Madison Square Garden, May 16, 1948, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL—ADDRESS BY 
BRIG. GEN. JULIUS KLEIN 

|Mr. . LOOKS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, na- 
tional commander of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, at the Salute 
to Israel meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, May 16, 1948, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


PRICE SUBSIDIES FOR MARGINAL MINES— 
ARTICLE BY HOWARD O. GRAY 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on the 
subject of price subsidies for marginal mines 
written by Howard O. Gray, mining editor 
of the Joplin Globe and News Herald, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LODGE asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to sit during the session of the Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained con- 
sent for a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Small Business to sit and hold 
hearings during the session of the Senate 
today. 

He also asked and obtained consent for 
the Judiciary Committee to sit in execu- 
tive session during the session of the 
Senate this afternoon. 
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Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained 
consent for a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, engaged in 
hearing evidence with respect to the nom- 
ination of Roy W. Harper, to hold a meet- 
ing during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McGRATH asked and obtained 
leave to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow, Thursday, May 20, 1948, on of- 
ficial business. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES L. GIFFORD BY SENATOR 
SALTONSTALL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
as’: unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a memorial 
address in eulogy of Representative 
CuHarLes L. GirrorD, of Massachusetts, 
who died August 23, 1947. He represent- 
ed a district of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for a great many years in 
the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 


EULOGY OF REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES L. GIFFORD 
BY SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Mr. President, my long friendship with 
CuHarLEs L. Girrorp—a keen and courageous 
legislator who faithfully served his Massa- 
chusetts friends in Congress for 26 years— 
is an experience I shall always cherish. I 
came to appreciate his warmth of heart and 
his personal convictions as we worked to- 
gether on problems common to both of us, 
first when I was in the Governor’s office in 
Massachusetts and later in Congress. He was 
frank, honest and a tremendous worker. I 
know of no person who was more conscien- 
tious in his duties or a more stanch sup- 
porter of his party’s principles. He was an 
able, forceful speaker, but always with a 
sense of humor. Those of us who know his 
Cape Cod section of Massachusetts appre- 
ciate that CHarLIE Girrorp had the same 
steadfastness and constructive outlook which 
marked those who settled the Bay State gen- 
erations ago and who made such important 
contributions to the progress of our country. 

I do not think he ever fully recovered 
from two personal blows. First was the de- 
struction of his lifelong collection of mem- 
orable papers and records when the hurricane 
of 1938 churned his friendly Cape Cod waters 
into a seething tidal wave sweeping all in 
its path. Later he was struck by a streetcar 
in Washington which physically weakened 
him. Yet neither blow could diminish his 
ever-ready wit, his infectious smile and love 
for his fellow man. All of us in Massachu- 
setts shall miss him. We are proud of the 
record he leaves behind him as a statesman 
who always thought first of his country and 
his people at home and lastly of himself. 


MAJ. RAOUL LUFBERY 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, 30 
years ago today over the Toul sector 
of the Western Front one of the greatest 
heroes in the history of American avia- 
tion gave his life for his country in 
World War I. I am sure that almost 
every Member of this body knows of the 
deeds of Maj. Raoul Lufbery. 

We in Connecticut are proud to num- 
ber Major Lufbery among our distin- 
guished citizens of the past. He was 
born in Wallingford, near New Haven, 
and left there at the age of 17. Shortly 
afterward he joined the United States 
Army, and served 2 years in the Philip- 
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pines, where he became known as an 
expert marksman. 

Upon leaving the service, Lufbery set 
out to tour the world. In China he met 
the famous French flyer, Marc Pourpe, 
and joined him as a mechanic. In 1914, 
when war broke out, Pourpe and Lufbery 
were in Paris. By enlisting in the 
French Foreign Legion, Lufbery, al- 
though an American citizen, was allowed 
to accompany his former employer to 
the front when he entered the service. 

After the gallant French pilot was lost 
in battle, Lufbery joined the French Air 
Service, and later transferred to the 
famed Lafayette Escadrille, where he 
gained fame as one of the war’s out- 
standing combat flyers. 

Upon the entry of the United States 
into the war, Lufbery was commissioned 
a major in the Air Force. He was as- 
signed as an instructor of newly-arrived 
American pilots, but continued to fly in 
active combat sorties. During his war 
career, Lufbery was credited with 18 
victories, and he received decorations 
from most of the Allied countries. 

In these times, Mr. President, when 
we hear so much of the importance of 
air power to our national security, it 
seems particularly fitting that we should 
recall and honor the deeds of such a 
pioneer of aviation as the man I have 
spoken of here. I am sure that the citi- 
zens of Connecticut and of the Nation 
will remember and deeply appreciate the 
deeds of Raoul Lufbery, who laid down 
his life for his country 30 years ago today. 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN DIFFERENCES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a telegram which I 
have received from Mr. W. C. Fraser, a 
prominent attorney of Omaha, Nebr., and 
one of the leading citizens of the State. I 
am sure the contents of the telegram will 
be of interest to the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


OMAHA, NEBR., May 18, 1948. 
Hon. Hucnu A. BuTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If an idea is good it becomes rather im- 
material who originated it. Many American 
hearts leaped with joy a few days ago when 
the morning papers announced that Russia, 
through Molotov, had stated they were ready 
to sit down and discuss any differences with 
us. We were thunderstruck when the evening 
papers stated that Washington was not in- 
terested because, perchance, Molotov had 
misinterpreted Bedell Smith’s letter; that we 
had not requested a conference. What of it? 
The inatter is of such tremendous import 
that neither party can stand on ceremony. 
Henry Wallace that evening made some sug- 
gestions worthy of serious consideration. Our 
Government should welcome every oppor- 
tunity to come to agreement with Russia. 
We need not sacrifice principles and if the 
talks lead to no solution, we are no worse 
off. 





W. C. Praser. 


TRANSPORTATION FOR CERTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT AND OTHER PERSONNEL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
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ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill from the Senate (S. 1525) to pro- 
vide for furnishing transportation for 
certain Government and other person- 
nel, and for other purposes, which was, 
on page 1, line 9, after “war”, to insert 
“or national emergency declared by the 
Congress or the President.” 

Mr. GURNEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1723) to amend the acts authorizing 
the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United 
States Military Academy to be given to a 
limited number of persons from the 
American Republics so as to permit such 
courses of instruction to be given to Can- 
adians, which was, on page 2, line 20, to 
strike out “War” and insert “the Army.” 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
House amendment is of a technical na- 
ture. It changes the name of the War 
Department to the Department of the 
Army. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5524) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep], for himself, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], to 
recommit the pending bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with certain 
instructions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Pulbright 
George 
Green 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 


Hoey 
Holland 
Ives Smith 

Jenner Sparkman 
Johnson, Colo. Stennis 

Kem Taft 

Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Langer Thye 

Lodge Tobey 

Lucas Tydings 
McClellan Vandenberg 
McFarland Wherry 
McGrath White 
McKellar Wiley 
McMahon Williams 
Magnuson Wilson 
Malone Young 
Millikin 

Moore 
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Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHy], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. RoBertson] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] is absent on official state busi- 
ness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is a member of the committee on the part 
of the Senate having been appointed to 
attend the funeral of the late Senator 
John H. Overton, of Louisiana, and is 
therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayBank], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHnsTon], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manongy], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] 
are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. UmsteaD], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. REVERCOMB obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to go forward with my statement, 
which will not be long, but I have agreed 
to yield to the Senator from Kansas for 
the purpose of making an amendment to 
the motion which is now before the Sen- 
ate. I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage used in drafting the motion be- 
fore the Senate left the impression with 
some Senators that it was intended to 
give the Army engineers more authority 
in the final disposition of the various 
projects than we meant to give them. 
The makers of the motion had no such 
intention. So I send to the desk an 
amended motion and ask that it be sub- 
stituted for the motion now before the 
Senate. It is the same thing stated more 
clearly and in better language. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amended motion will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 5524, the civil 
functions appropriation bill) be recommitted 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
the following instruction, namely: 

(a) The aggregate items included in the 
bill shall be reduced by not less than $200,- 
000,000 from the sums presently included. 

(b) That the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be directed to request the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to re- 
examine the projects contained in this bill 
with the view of making recommendations to 
the Appropriations Committee for the ap- 
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plication of the remaining sums to the proj- 
ects which they deem to be most important 
both as to rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol, and that selections and recommenda- 
tions be based on— 

1. Urgency; 

2. Long-range importance; 

3. Projects which can be completed with 
reasonable appropriations; and 

4. Projects where the State or municipal- 
ity bears a portion of the expense. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kansas has the 
right to modify his motion. In order 
that the parliamentary situation may be 
clear, the Chair will state the question 
before the Senate. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion, as modified, of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED], for himself, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Brincgs], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON], to recommit the pending bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
certain instructions. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mtr. President, the 
motion as modified—and the same was 
true of the original motion, which has 
been discussed for several days—would, 
if adopted, return the bill to the Appro- 
priations Committee with directions that 
it undo the work which was the result 
of many days of hearings and delibera- 
tion before that committee. 

I realize that the sole effect of this 
motion is to reduce during the coming 
fiscal year expenditures for public works. 
I fully realize the great popular appeal 
which is made by a cry to reduce the ex- 
penditures of Government. I recognize 


the scundness of such a position when 
the request is founded in wisdom. But 
I say to my colleagues that the reduction 
which is asked is not founded in wisdom. 
It is not a course which should be 
followed. 

We have heard a great deal of discus- 


sion about flood control. A large part 
of this appropriation deals with flood 
control. I do not minimize for a mo- 
ment the great importance of flood con- 
trol to the internal strength of the 
country and the progress of the Nation. 
It saves the land which produces the 
food we need. It protects the cities and 
the great manufacturing centers. More 
than that, it protects life, because not a 
year passes in the sections of our coun- 
try where the floods strike that we do 
not read of the tragic results of floods 
in the loss of the lives of our citizens. 
But, Mr. President, mere than flood 
control is involved in this matter. Let 
me point out that one of the most im- 
portant features of this bill is its pro- 
vision for the continued improvement 
of our waterways, the great channels of 
commerce, which more and more each 
year are being developed for the progress 
of commerce in the Nation, and more and 
more are being needed within the United 
States. We in the United States are 
somewhat behind more ancient Europe 
with respect to the development of our 
water courses. Only last fall it was my 
privilege as a Member of the Senate to be 
in Germany and Austria. I went upon 
the Rhine River, and traveled for miles 
upon it. That river is canalized from 
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its mouth all the way back into Switzer- 
land. Its embankments are built up, 
and it is the great artery of commerce 
through that area of Europe. Likewise, 
the Danube has been, not only for gen- 
erations, but for centuries, an improved 
water course carrying the freight and 
traffic of commerce throughout the 
middle part of Europe. But we in the 
United States are somewhat behind in 
the development of our waterways. We 
are just in the midst of their develop- 
ment. When Senators talk about build- 
ing up the military strength of the Na- 
tion and when we are appealed to, as we 
are today, to build up the arms of the 
Nation, inasmuch as we know that our 
great productive power behind that 
strength of defense is equally as im- 
portant as any armament we may pro- 
vide, I say to you, Mr. President, that 
the improvement of our waterways and 
of our harbors along the coasts is just 
as necessary to the progress and strength 
of the country as is any government 
undertaking which may be made. 

It seems to me that it is very strange 
for some Members of the Senate who in 
this very session have voted to pour into 
Europe billions of dollars of American 
funds, with hundreds of millions of them 
to be used for public improvements in 
Europe, subsequently to rise on this floor 
and denounce the appropriation of lesser 
sums of money, I may say, for the in- 
ternal improvement and strengthening of 
our own country. That point has already 
been raised, but I do not believe that up 
to this time any figures in regard to it 
have been pointed out. Between Sep- 
tember 1945 and June 1947, we supplied 
aid totalling $1,000,000,000 to foreign 
countries for agricultural, industrial, and 
other facilities and commodities and 
equipment. We gave out of the United 
States Treasury and out of the pockets 
of the citizens of the United States $1,- 
000,000,000 to improve the internal 
strength of other lands. How, then, can 
any man raise his voice to object to the 
use in the United States, for our own 
people, of their own money in a lesser 
amount? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point for an obser- 
vation? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

I yield. 

The Senator from 
West Virginia is making a very forceful 
argument on the pending appropriation 
bill, on the ground that if the United 
States makes large appropriations for 
projects in Europe which are similar to 
the very ones in the United States which 
now are in question, then why should 
we deny similar appropriations for use 
here at home? 

Of course the Senator knows that the 
appropriations for use in Europe go for 
projects which have not even been con- 
sidered or authorized, whereas the proj- 
ects in our own country which now are 
under consideration by the Senate have 
been carefully considered and author- 
ized. This point came up only yester- 
day. I should like the Senator to call 
attention to the fact that the program 
which has been submitted by the CEEC, 
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which has to do with the relief and the 
economy of 16 foreign countries, in- 
volves total estimated appropriations for 
the development of power and the build- 
ing of dams, flood-control projects, and 
so forth in those 16 countries in the 
amount of $5,000,000,000. That is their 
program. They have asked the United 
States of America to contribute, as its 
part of that program, $300,000,000, and 
an itemized statement has been sub- 
mitted. Of course, that is for the first 
appropriation. What the next one will 
be, I do not know. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me interrupt the Senator from Nebraska 
to say, directly in line with the point 
raised, that the figures which have been 
given me upon this subject show that a 
total of $2,200,000,000 is included in the 
plan for Europe, as set up at the present 
time. Further, they show that $500,- 
000,000 will be set aside for hydroelectric 
and other electrical and power equip- 
ment, $479,000,000 for railroad cars and 
other equipment, $220,000,000 for coal- 
production equipment, $600,000,000 for 
petroleum-production equipment, and 
$400,000,000 for steel-manufacturing 
equipment, to be supplied to Europe out 
of money taken from the Treasury of 
the United States; and yet we find that 
Senators who voted in favor of that pro- 
gram are now complaining about the 
expenditure of approximately $700,000,- 
000 for internal improvements in the 
United States. I cannot reconcile such 
an attitude; I cannot understand the po- 
sition of legislators who vote for the ex- 
penditure abroad of such vast sums of 
money coming from the Treasury of the 
United States, and then complain about 
the proposed expenditure of a lesser 
amount of money for the strengthening 
of our own country. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 

much as the Senator from West Virginia 
has revealed the additional figures, I am 
quite satisfied that he is speaking from 
the same report that I have. So it is 
unnecessary for me to go further with 
the figures, although I was going to ask 
that they be inserted in the REcorp at 
this point. However, that is unneces- 
sary. 
I thank the Senator for calling atten- 
tion to the huge expenditures which have 
been made abroad and will continue to 
be made abroad over a period of 4 years, 
for projects over which we have no con- 
trol. Although we have no control over 
them and we have not investigated their 
worthiness, yet now it is proposed that 
$200,000,000 be sliced off the appropria- 
tions for projects in the United States 
which have been justified, and that pro- 
posal is made on the ground that we 
wish to economize. Mr. President, the 
time for us to economize will be when we 
have before us the proposed blank-check 
appropriation for such projects abroad. 
The appropriation requested for that 
purpose this year will be $300,000,000, 
and in my opinion the requested appro- 
priations for such purposes will run into 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
the next 4 years—for a program over 
which we have no control whatsoever. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
observations, which are entirely in line 
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with my awn thinking on this subject. 
Iam glad the Senator from Nebraska has 
made these points. 

The motion as now amended instructs 
the committee, if this bill is recommitted, 
to call in the Army engineers for recom- 
mendations in regard to what should be 
done and what improvements should be 
stopped or put aside. Mr. President, 
that is a strange motion, and that posi- 
tion is a strange one to take, in view of 
the fact that an attack has been made 
upon the Corps of Army Engineers. I 
wish to say that I have never heard in 
this body an attack made upon anyone 
that I felt was more unwarranted or un- 
sound. The Corps of Army Engineers 
has for years served with great distinc- 
tion in time of war and in time of peace. 
There has been committed to the Corps 
of Engineers, ever since we began our 
internal improvements and public works,* 
the duty of making the engineering prep- 
arations to ascertain whether such proj- 
ects were needed, and to report to us, 
and, if we approved the projects, to fol- 
low up with their construction. 

Within the last two sessions of the 
Congress, because of my position as a 
member and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, I have fre- 
quently had occasion to become familiar 
with the work of the Army engineers and 
to know what they are doing. 

I want to say that in my opinion there 
is no agency of the Government that per- 
forms its work with greater efficiency 
than the Army engineers. I cannot sit 
quietly by and hear the attack made 
upon that corps when I Know full well 
the great services they have rendered. 
Let me say they are but an agency of the 
Government. We are the ones who de- 
cide what shall be done. We call upon 
the engineers for advice and recommen- 
dations. We do not always accept them, 
but if there is any charge to be made of 
the questionableness of projects selected 
it should not be directed at the Corps of 
Engineers; that charge must be directed 
at the Appropriations Committee, to 
which it is in fact directed in the attack 
made by the motion now pending before 
the Senate. 

Let me further say that every project 
included within the appropriation bill 
has before this time had the full sanction 
not only of a committee of the Senate but 
of the Senate itself. Each project has 
been authorized as necessary. In what 
manner were they authorized? They 
were authorized after very full and com- 
plete hearings. I know personally how 
full and complete those hearings are. I 
have seen the reports of the engineers 
searched scathingly and examined 
closely to see whether or not a project 
was justified. We have heard the repre- 
sentatives of State governments, private 
engineers, and citizens testify upon 
whether or not a given project was need- 
ed and justified. That was the first step 
taken. The Congress has heretofore au- 
thorized every project contained within 
the pending appropriation measure. But 
we do not stop with that. The Appro- 
priations Committee conducts its own 
hearings. It then proceeds to select the 
projects it believes to be necessary in or- 
der that we may move forward in the con- 
struction of public works which are in- 
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dispensable to the strengthening of the 
country. 

Let me say further with respect to the 
attack now made upon the Corps of En- 
gineers which I feel is so unwarranted, 
the impression would seem to be created 
that the engineers want to take every 
project and build it. I say to you, Mr. 
President, that I know of one very def- 
inite series of projects which they turned 
down as wholly unjustified, and so re- 
ported. I refer to the serie: of dams at- 
tempted to be placed upon the James 
River. The report of the Army engi- 
neers came back, with the signature of 
the then Secretary of War, saying that 
the dams could not be justified and 
therefore should not be built. The Army 
engineers are using fairness and acting 
in accordance with their judgment. Not 
one project is ever authorized unless it 
can be affirmatively shown that the cost 
of construction will be less than the bene- 
fits to be derived. The project must be 
justified from a monetary standpoint. 

The great harbors on our coasts must 
be maintained, and they should be im- 
proved. A large part of the appropria- 
tion contained in the pending bill is for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
Another part of the public undertaking 
covered by the bill has to do with expen- 
ditures on the Panama Canal, the great 
water course linking the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, permitting commerce to move 
so much faster and more, effectively be- 
tween the west coast and the east coast 
of the United States. The Canal must 
be maintained. It should be improved 
and perfected so as to make it the most 
modern water course between any two 
oceans in the world. 

Then, Mr. President, by the pending 
measure, the Quartermaster Corps is 
given money in a rather large amount 
for the purchase and maintenance of 
burial grounds for those who gave up 
their lives in the late World War. I say 
to you, Mr. President, there is no item 
in the bill that can be taken from it. 

If the motion were to be adopted and 
the bill recommitted, I do not know, as I 
stand here today, whether there would 
be taken from it appropriations for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and 
commerce. I do not see how that could 
be done. I do not know whether there 
would be taken from it appropriations 
for flood control projects, which are 
needed to protect the productive centers 
of the country, the fertility of the land, 


and the lives of people threatened when ° 


sudden floods come upon them. I do not 
see how the amount to be appropriated 
for the Panama Canal coulc be reduced. 
Certainly, in my opinion, not one item 
of the appropriation for the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army should 
be reduced. 

If the appropriations are reduced in 
anything like the amount suggested by 
the motion, some of the projects will be 
stopped in the very midst of construc- 
tion. I had occasion to inquire into the 
effect of one such reduction. As I recall, 
it was in respect to the great Conemaugh 
Dam construction in Pennsylvania. The 
question in connection with it was how 
much money should be advanced to carry 
on that construction. We found that 
if a sufficient sum were not appropriated 
to carry it through the year and until the 
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next appropriation date, the loss through 
idly standing by would be so very great 
there could be no question about the 
wisdom of appropriating sufficient money 
to carry the project through to comple- 
tion. 

This subject has been fully discussed, 
Mr. President. Oh, I can understand the 
attacks made with the idea of reducing 
governmental expenditures and saving 
money. That is a worthy objective, but 
it is desirable only when it is wise. There 
is no wisdom in withholding the appro- 
priation of money which would give a 
return in greater value than the amount 
expended. 

There was a chart before the Senate 
when the debate began. I am sorry it 
is not still before us. It was prepared by 
proponents of the motion. The chart 
showed very clearly that during the 
course of 11 years the average spent on 
internal improvements, on public works, 
rivers and harbors, flood control, and on 
the Panama Canal, had been approxi- 
mately $330,060,000 a year. No amount 
of money should be spent unless there is 
a return to the Government; but when 
it has been proved, after hearings which 
were held day after day by the commit- 
tee, that there will be a profitable return 
to the Government, and that the im- 
provements are needed, it is no part of 
wisdom to seek to strike out any one of 
the projects sought to be provided for. 

Mr. President, due to the extended dis- 
cussion which has taken place regarding 
both sides of the subject, feeling that 
there is no great need for further discus- 
sion, and believing that every phase of 
the question has been fully considered, 
I oppose the motion because I know that 
the bill which has been brought forth 
and which is sought to be destroyed by 
its return to the Appropriations Gom- 
mittee has been the result of careful, 
earnest, sincere work. The bill contains 
no pork and no log rolling. I know that 
to be so, because I served on the com- 
mittee and no such propositions were 
made. The projects were r'aced in the 
bill after full hearings and because the 
members of the committee believed that 
they were essential and were needed by 
the country. It is with little force that 
it can be asked that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the committee after the ardu- 
ous and careful work which the commit- 
tee has done. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I shall oppose and vote against the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
had hoped there would not be any seri- 
ous opposition to this bill. The continu- 
ing of public works of the character pro- 
vided for in the bill is so important to 
the welfare of the country that I can 
hardly reconcile serious opposition to the 
program. 

I want to associate myself with some of 
the remarks of the able Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REvercoms] who has 
just concluded speaking, with reference 
to our spending billions of dollars abroad 
in trying to help foreign countries re- 
cover, to build up their strength to a 
point where they cannot only be self-sus- 
taining but can offer some resistance to 
totalitarianism aggression, and then 
when it comes to considering our own in- 
ternal strength and the necessity for 
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carrying on a program which will not 
only enrich this Nation in its peacetime 
economy but many of the projects are 
essential to the increasing of our mili- 
tary power and strength in time of war, 
opposition is encountered. I think we 
would be in dereliction of our duty if we 
should fail to carry on eack year a sub- 
stantial program of internal improve- 
ments, particularly with reference to 
projects related to the development of 
our great potential water resources. 

I also agree with other Senators who 
have made reference to the rather 
strange motion that has been made to 
recommit the pending bill. 

I read from the minority views, the sec- 
ond paragraph on page 2: 

Many of the projects included in this ap- 
propriations measure were authorized in ex- 
tremely broad language, the effect of which 
was to turn over the responsibility— 


And this is the statement on which I 
wish to place special emphasis— 
the effect of which was to turn over the re- 
sponsibility for selecting the projects to the 
Army Corps of Engineers— 


Then the minority views proceed not 
only to criticize the committee for hav- 
ing turned over that responsibility but 
criticizes the Army engineers by saying— 
which has a vested interest in continuing and 
expanding its level of activities and person- 
nel. There is also evidence that the methods 
used to determine the economic justification 
of many of the projects now under way or 
about to be started were faulty and incom- 
plete. 


The principal source of determining 
the economic justification for the proj- 
ects is the technical information de- 
veloped and submitted to the committee 
and to the Congress by the Corps of En- 
gineers. Then, Mr. President, notwith- 
standing the criticism of the committee 
for placing what the minority says is the 
responsibility for selection of the proj- 
ects chiefly in the Corps of Engineers, 
notwithstanding the condemnation of 
the committee, which is unjustified, in 
order to remedy the evils of the bill, ac- 
cording to the minority, this motion is 
submitted, which, if adopted, would re- 
turn the bill to the committee with in- 
structions, that the aggregate items in- 
cluded in the bill shall be reduced by not 
less than $200,000,000 from the sums 
presently included, and would direct the 
Army engineers be instructed to do cer- 
tain things—the same Corps of Engi- 
neers which is criticized by the minority 
views for wanting to expand its own ac- 
tivities, for having rather loosely sub- 
mitted a program without thoroughly ex- 
amining many of the projects, and for 
using faulty methods in determining the 
economic value of the projects included 
in the bill. The motion proposes that ~ 
the committee again turn over to the 
Army engineers the responsibility for 
selecting the projects to be retained and 
to be constructed out of the appropria- 
tions made. 

Iread subparagraph (b) of the motion: 

That the Army engineers be instructed to 
apply the remaining sums to the projects 
which they deem— 


Not which the committee deems, not 
which this legislative body deems—ab- 
dicating that authority, power, and 
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responsibility—but which the Corps of 
Engineers— 

deem to be most important both as to rivers 
and harbors and fiood control, and that their 
selections and recommendations be based on 
(1) urgency, (2) long-range importance, (3) 
the projects which can be completed within 
reasonable appropriations, and. (4) projects 
where the State or municipality bears a por- 
tion of the expense. 


The very thing which the committee 
is condemned and criticized for in the 
early part of the minority views is now 
being followed far more extensively by 
the motion which the minority asks the 
Senate to adopt. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to advise the 
Senator from Arkansas that the lan- 
guage of the original motion was modi- 
fied by a substitute motion which was 
offered this morning. I am very happy 
to hand it to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Was this motion 
- substituted after the Senator’s attention 
was called to this inconsistency in the 
minority views? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Kansas 
stated this morning that there was per- 
haps some misunderstanding on the part 
of some Senators, as developed in the 
debate, and that misunderstanding we 
attempted to clear up by the substitution 
of language which I think is clear, and 
not now subject to any misconstruction. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor for calling my attention to the altera- 
tion. I was not on the floor when the 
substitute motion was offered this morn- 
ing, but that very action clearly empha- 
sizes the lack of thorough understanding 
on the part of the minority who have 
challenged the soundness of the ma- 
jority action of the committee. That is 
the kind of assault which is being made 
against this most important measure. I 
have not had time to read the substitute 
motion, but I see it contains the same 
proposal, to reduce the total appropria- 
tion by $200,000,000. Apparently the 
only change has been made in subpara- 
graph (b). I notice the conditions to be 
taken into consideration, 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
are the same as in the original motion. 

Subparagraph (b) apparently is where 
the change occurs, and I shall read sub- 
paragraph (b) of the substitute motion: 

That the Committee on Appropriations be 
directed to request the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, to reexamine the 
projects contained in this bill with the view 
of making recommendations to the Appro- 
priations Committee for the application of 
the remaining sums to the projects which 
they deem to be most important both as to 
rivers and harbors and flood control, and that 


“selections and recommendations be based 
on— 


Mr. President, the minority still goes 
right back to the Corps of Engineers, 
which it has criticized, and calls on them 
to revise the whole bill with respect to 
the projects which should be con- 
structed. 

I maintain that the responsibility for 
finally selecting the projects rests with 
the Congress of the United States, pri- 
marily with the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which has the initial responsi- 
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bility for making recommendations to 
this body. I do not see a great deal of 
improvement in the substitute motion 
over the original motion. 

If this motion shall be adopted, it will 
simply mean that we will have no sub- 
stantial program during the next year. It 
would take considerable time for the 
Army engineers to go through the process 
of eliminating and making their recom- 
mendations to the committee. It would 
be most difficult to select one particular 
project or another on the basis laid down 
in the motion, the four conditions which 
the engineers would be required to con- 
sider. By the time the Army engineers 
could—if they could—fairly and equita- 
bly, on a basis of sound economy, make 
the selections and recommendations to 
the committee with respect to each proj- 
ect in the bill, as to which ones should 
be eliminated and which ones retained, 
and by the time we could get action on 
the bill again, Congress would be ready 
to adjourn. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the motion 
is not only a delaying action, but it has 
the potentialities of being a death blow 
to this important internal development 
program which should be carried on if 
America’s strength is to be increased, 
and if we are to consider our own wel- 
fare as we contemplate the possibilities 
of emergencies in the future. 

Mr. President, I call attention to an- 
other phase of the minority views. The 
minority set forth on page 3 the amount 
of appropriations which have been made 
since and including 1939, and the esti- 
mated amount for 1948 and the esti- 
mated amount for 1949. I call attention 
to the total amount of appropriations 
made for all purposes which are covered 
in the pending bill in the years 1944 and 
1945, only $111,000,000 in 1944, and $116,- 
000,000 in 1945, hardly amounts in ex- 
cess of what was actually needed for the 
proper maintenance of projects which 
were already constructed. 

We all know that during the war years 
this program and these developments 
had to be deferred. Would it be wise 
while we are spending billions of dol- 
lars for the recovery and strengthening 
of other countries to neglect these im- 
provements and this development of our 
own resources, improvements and de- 
velopment which not only contribute to 
our strength in time of national emer- 
gency, but which contribute to enhance 
the wealth of the Nation, to strengthen 
our economy, and promote the prosperity 
and general welfare of the people in time 
of peace? 

Mr. President, some of the projects 
which are covered by the bill are in my 
own State. I know the value of those 
projects. I know the urgent necessity for 
their construction. While complaint has 
been made about the increase on the part 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions over the amount in the bill as it 
passed the House, I observe in the report 
that in the flood-control projects in my 
own State of Arkansas, some 15 in num- 
ber, an increase of only $25,000 was made. 
Certainly, that is no sum for anyone to 
quibble about. 

I am not speaking on the bill solely 
from the standpoint of my own State, 
but though I may not know all the fac- 
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tors involved in the different projects in 
other States, I do know that by way of 
comparison there are projects which are 
just as urgent in other States and in 
other valleys as there are in my own 
State and the valleys of my State. 

Mr. President, under the item of rivers 
and harbors there is one increase for 
the Arkansas River, Ark. and Okla., of 
$500,000. But that does not represent 
a total increase over the amount in the 
bill as it passed the House, because 
$200,000 of that is the result of increas- 
ing the amount of appropriation in the 
flood-control portions of the bill, and also 
of taking $75,000 from flood-control ap- 
propriations, in the bill as it passed the 
House, and credited to the State of Okla- 
homa. So as for my State there is an in- 
crease of only about $200,000 in the en- 
tire bill. 

It is not those increases about which I 
am so concerned. I am concerned, Mr. 
President, respecting the whole program. 
We had to defer many important projects 
during the war period because our man- 
power, material, and resources were 
needed in the mobilization of our 
strength to win the war. But now in 
time of peace, when we are looking to the 
development of our Nation and making 
it stronger economically in order that we 
may have a better way of living, and also 
be stronger militarily, so that we may be 
prepared to meet any assault or chal- 
lenge that may come to our sovereignty, 
it will be national folly if we do not adopt 
and pursue a substantial long-range pro- 
gram to bring our economic and produc- 
tive strength up to that capacity to 
which we can build it. 

The development of our water re- 
sources makes a great contribution to 
that strength. A number of the projects 
in my State have hydroelectric power. 
There was a time in my State when the 
power companies were very much op- 
posed to the improvement of our water- 
ways and the development of hydroelec- 
tric power because they then thought 
they could foresee, so lacking was their 
vision of the future, a surplus of Federal 
power competing with them, and there- 
fore they were apprehensive about their 
own welfare. But, Mr. President, today 
in the entire Southwest, which includes 
my State, there is a tremendous shortage 
of power, and the power companies have 
changed their position, and are now 
pleading with the Congress to pass ap- 
propriations to get these projects con- 
structed. ; 

Mr. President, a large section of our 
Nation consists of the area in which I 
am directly interested. It has great po- 
tentialities. In building up that section 
and developing it of course the local in- 
terests and citizenry will benefit. But 
the Nation is made up of sections, of 
States, of varying resources located in 
different areas, and so as we develop one 
section or area and make it productive, 
as we enhance the wealth of the State 
of Arkansas, or the State of Mississippi, 
or the State of Oregon, we increase the 
wealth of the Nation. As we increase 
the productive capacity we build our na- 
tional strength to enable us to face any 
contingency that might arise. In con- 
sidering these projects I do not consider 
them from the standpoint merely of my 
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State or my section, but I try to think in 
terms of the national welfare. 

I have only called attention to the fact 
that there are no substantial increases in 
the Senate bill over the House bill for 
projects in Arkansas, to emphasize that 
with me the issue is not a sectional one. 
That is not my interest. Wherever and 
whenever we can establish the economic 
justification for the construction of these 
projects we should construct them, and 
thus, Mr. President, we will continue to 
build America stronger, and she will al- 
ways be strong if we have the vision, the 
intellect and the courage to carry out 
sound policies, such as the one we are 
considering, America can and will then 
always be preeminent among the powers 
of the earth, both economically and mili- 
tarily. Let us defeat the motion and pass 
the bill. 


ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN EUROPEAN DISPLACED PER- 
SONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, there is 
pending on the calendar Senate bill 2242, 
which seeks to authorize for a limited 
period of time the admission into the 
United States of certain European dis- 
placed persons for permanent residence 
and for other purposes. 

Everyone knows of the widespread in- 
terest in this exceedingly important 
measure. Recently I commented on the 
floor of the Senate on the lack of infor- 
mation available to Senators concerning 
the problem of European displaced per- 
sons. 

In my search for factual information, 
I caused the record to be examined to 
determine exactly what the President 
had said upon this all-important ques- 
tion. I found that as far back as Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, he urged that all countries 
of the world make their contribution to- 
ward solving this problem. The Presi- 
dent continued to remind the Congress 
from time to time of the necessity of 
passing emergency legislation to make 
an exception of these displaced persons 
and refugees, so that a substantial por- 
tion of them may enter this country as 
immigrants. He spoke of the traditions 
of our Nation. He urged upon Congress 
that our country take the lead in setting 
the standard for all the world, so that 
other countries would then undertake 
their share of this task to solve this great 
human problem. 

Subsequently, leading organizations of 
the United States lined up stanchly in 
support of his program. Among these, 
to mention only a few, were the leading 
religious organizations of practically 
every faith with large membership in 
this country; the American Legion and 
other veterans’ organizations, organized 
labor of all groups, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, women’s groups, 
and social service and other leading 
American groups with very large mem- 
berships. Organized ‘America is for this 
great humanitarian program. 

Because of the inadequacy of informa- 
tion available before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee upon this question, and 
with the full realization of the Presi- 
dent’s deep interest in solving this tragic 
human problem, I thought it proper to 
call on him to discuss various problems 
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pending in Congress relative to this sub- 
ject. He did not wish to comment on 
specific language in any of the pending 
bills. But he authorized me to state his 
own views on certain questions of prin- 
ciple that are involved in some of the 
pending bills. 

The President deeply deplores the pro- 
visions of a bill reported out of commit- 
tee which discriminates against displaced 
persons and refugees from many coun- 
tries and areas. Mr. President, the bill 
discriminates against refugees from the 
western two-thirds of Poland. The bill 
also discriminates against displaced per- 
sons and refugees from all of Yugoslavia. 
The same bill discriminates against ref- 
ugees from all of Czechoslovakia. The 
bill discriminates against refugees from 
Hungary, Finland, and similar areas. 
The President emphasized the fact that 
our own citizenship has long included 
great numbers of immigrants from those 
countries, and their descendants. He 
emphasized their outstanding contribu- 
tion to our national achievements. The 
President asks why any congressional 
committee should now see anything 
wrong in those racial strains which have 
helped to make our Nation so great. 

The President also spoke to me of other 
provisions in the bill which produce 
racial discriminations. 

The President is unswervingly opposed 
to any legislation which discriminates in 
this way against any of the great racial 
strains in our population—whether the 
discrimination is for reasons of race, na- 
tionality, or religion. 

The President also deplores the fact 
that in one bill reported out of committee 
an attempt is made to change the emer- 
gency-relief nature of his proposal and of 
the proposals of the great religious, labor, 
business, veterans, and other organiza- 
tions of this country. They all feel, as he 
does, that the problem of displaced per- 
sons and refugees must be dealt with as an 
emergency, outside the quotas established 
under the regular immigration laws. If 
there be any need to justify the human- 
itarian proposal he has made, and which 
so many American organizations are sup- 
porting, that justification can be found in 
one simple fact—during the war, when 
immigrants could not get into this coun- 
try, almost a million immigrants could 
have come here but for the war. The 
stream of immigration was almost com- 
pletely dried up for 5 years. Now to ad- 
mit, as an emergency measure, over the 
next few years, several hundred thousand 
displaced persons and refugees, will pro- 
vide for the immigration of only a por- 
tion of the total number which couid 
have come in during war years and were 
unable to come here. 

Despite these facts, one of the pending 
bills reported out of committee seeks to 
prevent further immigration under the 
regular immigration law, to the extent 
of a large portion of the immigration 
which would come in under this emer- 
gency bill. As a result, after this emer- 
gency problem is solved, all persons of 
certain racial and national stocks, which 
in the past have contributed to some of 
the very best in our population, would be 
denied for many decades to come the 
privilege of immigrating into our country. 
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In some cases, this bar would be in exist- 
ence for 150 years. 

The President said to me that it is un- 
fortunate that, after many of the greatest 
organizations in the United States have 
put their strength solidly behind a great 
humanitarian program, any bill should be 
reported out of committee which,-in ef- 
fect, disregards that program and sub- 
stitutes something entirely different. Mr. 
President, instead of a humanitarian pro- 
gram true to the highest traditions of our 
Nation, a bill is reported out of com- 
mittee which would place a mortgage on 
the future and on generations of unborn 
children, some of whom might seek to 
come to this country as immigrants. 
Such a bill would deprive us of the op- 
portunity to practice the humanitarian 
principles of our Nation. The bill re- 
quires unborn children of future genera- 
tions abroad to become humanitarians 
at their own expense, so that the refugees 
from World War II may now be given a 
haven and a fresh opportunity to live 
their lives. 

The President still strongly advocates 
what the many organizations who support 
his program have urged. He opposes all 
compromises which undermine that pro- 
gram and run counter to our Nation's 
basic principles. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator in aware of the fact that during the 
hearings on the so-called displaced-per- 
sons bills in committee there was some 
very violent disagreement among mem- 
bers of the committee. Many of us feel 
exactly as does the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am very happy that the 
Senator from Washington has called my 
attention to that fact. What he says 
is preeminently correct. I know that 
there was disagreement in the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The Senator from 
Washington is one of the more able mem- 
bers of that committee, and I am very 
happy that he agrees with the position 
which the President of the United States 
takes, and the position which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois takes upon this im- 
portant question. 

NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REPORTER 
AWARD OF MERIT TO SENATOR LANGER 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service I was highly grat- 
ified to note that a distinct honor has 
been conferred upon the chairman of our 
committee, the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER} in being pre- 
sented with the National Civil Service 
Reporter Award of Merit. 

The award was made to the Senator 
of North Dakota because of his earnest 
and devoted attention to the interests 
and welfare of civil-service employees. 

All of us who have observed the unre- 
miting efforts of the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service realize that the primary ob- 
jective of the Senator from North Da- 
kota is to secure every proper considera- 
tion for civil-service employees in order 
that they may be induced to make a ca- 
reer of their service, as a result of which 
the Government and its people will be 
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the beneficiaries through efficient rendi- 
tion of public service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, the statement 
made by Capt. Oliver Bohld, editor of the 
Civil Service Reporter, in making the 
presentation of the national award to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Captain BonLp. The statesman whom I am 
now going to introduce needs no introduc- 
tion to us. A lawyer by profession, a former 
attorney general of North Dakota, then twice 
Governor of that State—for what he has done 
for the Federal employees he will ever be 
remembered. His fame has been spread 
throughout the Nation. Everyone in the 
Federal service knows of Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER. 

Chairman LaNGer has been the sponsor of 
some 60-odd bills and resolutions during the 
Eightieth Congress. These resolutions have 
ranged from compensation and retirement, 
tax exemption, to unemployment, severence 
pay, mail routes, sick and annual leave leg- 
islation, and a long list of other proposals, a 
number of which already have become the 
law of the land. 

Perhaps the most monumental piece of 
legislation to come out of Congress for Gov- 
ernment employees in the last quarter of a 
century is Public Law 426, known as the 
Langer-Chavez-Stevenson retirement bill, and 
which has brought within the purview of the 
Retirement Act new thousands of names, in- 
cluding those of widows and dependent minor 
children, whose outlook would have fre- 
mained bleak, indeed, without benefit of the 
Senator’s bill. This legislation will place 
into circulation new money in the hands of 
persons most in need of the purchasing power 
it carries. Judging by the mail, telegrams, 
and telephone calls which have been received 
by the committee chairman, nothing could 
have filled the need of the retirement law 
quite so well as the new liberalized legisla- 
tion. 

More recently, the subject of salary 1 
lation has taken the center of the stage for 
discussion, and here again Chairman LANGER 
has blazed the trail in his unique approach 
by exhausting the subject through conclu- 
sive hearings which amounted to 600 printed 
pages of testimony, exhibits, and other re- 
lated data. While others discussed the de- 
sirability of salary legislation, the chairman 
proceeded to the point of introducing his 
legislation and promptly followed through 
with the taking of testimony not only on the 
need of it but of the dire necessity. 

No other committee on the Hill has dem- 
onstrated a greater amount of activity than 
has the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, whose attention has been given to 
the welfare of Government personnel rang- 
ing from star route and rural Carriers, city 
carriers, postal clerks, mail handlers, rail- 
way mail clerks, the well-being of 42,000 
postmasters, the affairs of the Bureau of the 
Census, and of the National Archives, to 
over 1,700,000 civilian employees throughout 
the Government service. 

In addition, there are veterans’ preference 
matters and the consideration of the view- 
points of those who would continue veterans’ 
preference in its present form and of others 
who desire to see modifications. In further 
consideration, the committee’s attention has 
beén given to adjustment of postal rates with 
particular emphasis on the desirability of 
eliminating the present $350,000,000 deficit, 
the inauguration of air parcel post, and to a 
wide range of other subjects which come 
within the ordinary purview of the com- 
mittee. 
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We meet here tonight to voice our admira- 
tion of a man whose constant energies are 
directed in behalf of those who stand in the 
greatest need of his zealous and boundless 
efforts. Frankly, I do not know how the man 
has the strength to accomplish all the work 
that he has done and is doing, and Senator 
LANGER, it gives me sincere pleasure to present 
to you the National Civil Service Award of 
Merit of the Civil Service Reporter, as the 
outstanding Government official who has 
done most for civil service and for civil- 
service employees in the year 1947. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5224) making ap- 
propriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion, as modified, of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Reep], for himself, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan {Mr. Fercuson], to recommit the 
pending bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with certain instructions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in 
response to the motion to return H. R. 
5524, the Army civil functions bill, to 
the committee with instructions for a 
$200,000,000 general reduction, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to some ‘tems that have been before 
the committee but which have not been 
mentioned in this debate. 

In the Mississippi Delta alone this 


season, during late winter and early 
spring, repeated and continued rains 
came in areas where there was no way, 
or totally inadequate ways existed, of 
controlling the water, and 680,000 acres 
of productive land, 245,000 acres of which 
was then in cultivation, was overflowed 


for more than 60 days. The oats and 
cover crops on these 245,000 acres were 
lost, and the total general damage for 
this season alone has been reliably esti- 
mated at more than $3,000,000. Those 
floods do not occur there every year, but 
they occur many years, over and over 
again. 

If the dams under construction above 
this area had been completed, and if 
the authorized projects within this area 
had been completed, no part of this dam- 
age would have occurred. 

The area where these floods occurred 
this season, and where special damage 
was sustained—and I think this was the 
only area in the lower Mississippi 
Valley that actually had floods this 
season—is not included in the pending 
bill, and no specific allocations are made 
to care for the situation in this particular 
area, which includes the Sunflower, the 
Yazoo, and other interior streams of the 
Mississippi Delta. The proof was fully 
presented, but the requests were denied 
by the committee. 

I mention this, not by way of criticism 
of the committee, nor by way of com- 
plaint to the Senate, but to show con- 
clusively, as I see it, that instead of the 
committee ignoring the need for economy 
as charged by the proponent of this 
motion, they have brought out a care- 
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fully considered bill and in their efforts 
to hold the figures down to a relatively 
conservative amount they have rejected 
requests for funds for meritorious and 
urgent needs for the flooded area I have 
described. 

When we look into the details of their 
work there is further conclusive evidence 
of the committee’s effort to hold down 
the figures. I refer to the larger area 
designated as the Mississippi River and 
tributaries, which includes all the area 
from Cairo, Ill., southward to the mouth 
of the River. This includes, of course, 
the area I have described as the interior 
streams of the Mississippi Delta, where 
this specific damage occurred. The 
committee held the total amount for the 
Mississippi River south of Cairo, Ill., to 
$67,500,000, which is $2,500,000 less than 
the Budget recommendation for that 
area. This is true in spite of the fact 
that this area has been waiting for at- 
tention during the war years with rela- 
tively small amounts expended therein. 

I have referred to only two items, be- 
cause I am most familiar with them. 
My knowledge of the committee’s econ- 
omy in these two matters makes me con- 
fident any Senator who will study the 
contents of this legislation in relation to 
what was omitted will arrive at the con- 
clusion that conservatism has prevailed. 

I had been so impressed with the over- 
whelming facts conclusively showing a 
great need for immediate fidod-control 
work in the Mississippi Delta for protec- 
tion for the area on these interior over- 
flow streams that I seriously considered 
offering an amendment for an increase 
so that the entire Senate might know 
and have a chance to pass on the facts. 
I believed, along with my colleague from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp], that a mod- 
est increase was justified and that the 
Senate would have been impressed with 
the merits of the case. However, my 
colleague and I decided with reluctance, 
but with great deference, to defer to the 
judgment and plan of the committee. 

Now the Senate is faced with the effort 
to strike $200,000,000 from the bill, not 
on the basis of the merits of the items, 
but by a so-called formula of urgency 
and long-range importance to be applied 
to items unknown to the Members of the 
Senate when we are casting our vote. 

I respectfully submit that this motion 
should be rejected, and that the items of 
this bill should be allowed to stand and 
should be required to stand on their own 
merits before the Senate. If they lack 
merit, let them fall by the wayside and 
be rejected as they should. 

Continuing my remarks as to the spe- 
cific items of flood control for the lower 
Mississippi Valley, let me say that not 
the slightest suggestion has been made 
by anyone here that any part of the sum 
fixed by the committee is not needed. 
No attack is made on the soundness of 
the committee’s recommendations as to 
this item. On the other hand, it has 
been abundantly shown, and I submit 
conclusively shown, that this entire item 
is not only of long-range importance, 
and entirely sound, but is of the great- 
est urgency, and what is more, it is long 
delayed. 
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We have found it necessary to vote 
great sums of money for many causes, 
where our expected return or protection 
is little more than a most uncertain hope. 
This bill by contrast presents a program 
for the creative and the constructive 
things we build to serve us in creating 
wealth and goods and food and services. 
There is a definite, a known, and a cer- 
tain return. It is a definite investment 
in dollars and cents, and in creative 
products, with a known, tangible, and 
actual return. It builds and protects 
the soil, which is the sustainer of all 
life. 

Mr. President, as I have gradually 
gained a concept of the national and in- 
ternational picture since coming to the 
Senate six short months ago, one of the 
great hopes, one of the beacon lights 
that shines forth in the semidarkness 
of uncertainty, is the fact that we have 
apparently realized, in time, that we must 
conserve our natural resources, that we 
must conserve, preserve, and rebuild our 
land. I say apparently we have realized 
that in time, and therefore our Nation 
will be saved the fate of China and other 
hapless nations who carelessly and reck- 
lessly wasted their lands and resources 
centuries ago. 

This bill is definitely a part, and a nec- 
essary part, of our great conservation 
and building and rebuilding program for 
our land. We shall never go wrong in 
making such improvements, so long as 
they are properly administered. 

Therefore, I respectfully submit, Mr. 
President, that each Member of the Sen- 
ate, can, and should, support these most 
reasonable conclusions of the commit- 
tee as to these items, and most assured- 
ly so until the Senate is given some defi- 
nite light or proof as to the unsound 
nature of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. I take great pride in supporting 
this most constructive and, I think, most 
conservative and sound legislation. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I desire 
to comment on the proposal to recom- 
mit the so-called Army civil functions 
appropriation bill to reduce items for 
civilian public works projects by $200,- 
000,000, as recommended by a substan- 
tial minority of the committee which 
considered the bill, including the distin- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee [Mr. Bripcgs]. 

This appropriation bill passed the 
House in the amount of $606,558,766. 
It was increased in the Senate Commit- 
tee by $102,027,900, making the total of 
the bill as reported $737,804,300, includ- 
ing supplemental appropriations. It ex- 
ceeds the appropriation for 1948 by $206,- 
462,754. It is the largest appropriation 
for such purposes in our history. It is 
nearly four times as much as the appro- 
priation for similar purposes in 1939, 
and $206,462,754 more than the 1948 
appropriation. 

Included in this bill are appropriations 
affecting. my own State of Virginia. I 
recognize and agree that many of the 
projects.in this bill are meritorious and 
would be of benefit to the various com- 
munities of the country; but, in my 
judgment, the bill has been padded to 
such an extent by desirable but nones- 
sential projects which we are not now 


- been relatively small. 
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in a position to undertake that it should 
go back to the committee for revision. 
Moreover, there is urgent reason now to 
postpone projects which require critical 
materials, increase the shortage of labor, 
and result in further inflation. 

The time has come when the Members 
of Congress must recognize that we must 
vote to preserve the solvency of the 
United States Government, and that 
Senators and Representatives should 
not be influenced to vote for what the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee terms a “pork barrel” measure 
merely because there may be projects 
for their respective States. - 

If this bill is returned to the commit- 
tee for a reduction of something less than 
30 percent, I believe the cuts should be 
applied to projects that cannot be re- 
garded as necessary at this time when 
our vast military and foreign expendi- 
tures compel the utmost retrenchment 
here at home. 

It is well at this time to point out the 
fact that since the conclusion of World 
War II, efforts for economy have been 
most meager in actual results. Prior to 
World War II, our Government was op- 
erated on a budget of from $8,000,000,000 
to $9,000,000,000 as a maximum expendi- 
ture for any one year. After the end 
of hostilities, the President submitted 
to Congress a peacetime budget of $37,- 
500,000,000, with the statement that not 
$1 of this budget could be reduced with- 
out affecting adversely the public in- 
terest. 

It now appears certain, Mr. President— 
and I hope the Senate will mark this 
point carefully—that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching, as I shall show, an annual 
Federal budget of not less than $50,000,- 
000,000, and perhaps more. In other 
words, we shall soon spend in one peace- 
time budget more than the total cost of 
World War I. 

The Republicans have done a lot of 
talking about economy but have accom- 
plished relatively little. ‘The Democrats, 
in the high command, have not even 
done any talking. I do not mean by 
this that individual Members of Congress, 
especially the chairmen of the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and 
House, have not made a real and de- 
termined effort to reduce public spend- 
ing, but the actual net reductions have 
It is not an over- 
statement when I say that the economy 
program has been a definite failure. 

I want to pay my tribute to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep], the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and to the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
Taser], for their efforts, in which I have 
taken a deep interest, to bring about 
some economy in the financial affairs of 
the Government. It will be recalled, 
however, that a year ago the House 
adopted a resolution to reduce the budg- 
et submitted by the President by $6,000,- 
000,000. The Senate adopted a reduc- 
tion of $4,500,000,000. The issue was 
never settled in conference, but cer- 
tainly the taxpayers had a right to ex- 
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pect a reduction within the limits of 
these two amounts. The facts are, how- 
ever, that with supplemental appropria- 
tions which have since been enacted, 
the reduction in the 1948 spending, as 
compared with the President’s budget, 
in terms of what may be regarded as 
actual retrenchment, will be approxi- 
mately between $500,000,000, and $1,- 
000,000,000, or about 10 percent of the 
promised economy. 

It is too early yet to determine the 
actual retrenchment for this year, but 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 
if I understood him correctly, has stated 
that not more than $400,000,000 in econ- 
omy has yet been effected, and the pend- 
ing bill increases the House appropria- 
tions by $102,027,900. This is in the face 
of the fact that the Republican majority, 
by resolution, promised a reduction of 
$2,500,000,000. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a pencil table based on the 
latest: information available, prepared 
by the professional staff of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, which supports 
what the Senator from Virginia has said. 
The sums, of course, change as the bills 
pass through certain stages, but, accord- 
ing to the latest available figures, we 
have reduced appropriations $338,104,- 
059. That is on appropriations repre- 
senting about two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the total appropriations to 
be made; so that it is fair to calculate 
that the reductions in appropriations 
will not exceed $400,000,000, as stated by 
the Senator from Virginia. I want to 
say to the Senator from Virginia that I 
am trying to shame my Republican col- 
leagues into carrying out the economy 
they promised, which promise was made 
less than 3 months ago. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think it 
is extremely creditable for the Senator 
from Kansas, as a Republican, to call 
attention to the dereliction of the Re- 
publican majority, which control both 
branches of the Congress. Let me say, 
if they have some deserters on their side 
in the cause of economy, if they really 
make an effort, I think there will be a 
few Democrats on this side who will vote 
with them. So there is no excuse, so far 
as I can see, for the Republican majority 
not to carry out the pledge to reduce 
expenditures which they have made to 
the people of the country. As I have 
said, they promised a reduction of $2,- 
500,000,000, and the Senator from Kan- 
sas, who is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and chairman of one of 
the most important subcommittees, has 
now admitted that the reduction will not 
Possibly exceed $400,000,000. 

Economy does not mean transfers of 
appropriations or reductions in appro- 
priations which will have to be made 
later. I trust that the Republican ma- 
jority at this session will not attempt 
again to reduce such items as tax refunds, 
as they did last year, and then claim it 
is a bona fide retrenchment. The facts 
are that it was necessary to enact a sup- 
plemental appropriation in order to pro- 
vide funds for the fictitious reduction in 


I yield to the Senator 
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the tax refund item made by the Con- 
gress last year, and for which credit was 
claimed by the Republican ma‘ority as 
an actual retrenchment. 

I have been nonpartisan in my efforts 
for economy. I am willing to vote with 
either the Democrats or the Republicans 
whenever a real, genuine effort is made 
for proper retrenchment in expendi- 
tures. I want to say, however, that the 
Republican Party has had substantial 
majorities in both the House and Senate 
for a year and a half, and if the leader- 
ship and membership of that party de- 
sire retrenchment it can be accomplished. 
When this real effort is made I think the 
majority party will find they will receive 
a sufficieni number of votes on the Demo- 
cratic side to make up for any losses on 
the Republican side. 

Take the case of Federal employees, 
one of the most outstanding opportuni- 
ties for retrenchment. The Republicans, 
in campaigns and on the floor of the 
Senate, have repeatedly denounced the 
bureaucracy here at Washington. I re- 
call that when the Republicans came into 
power, time and time again pledges were 
made by their leaders that their first 
effort would be to reduce the overwhelm- 
ing bureaucracy that has been built up 
here. Indeed, up to date, little, if any- 
thing, has been done to reduce the num- 
ber of Federal employees on the regular 
rolls. The year before the war we had 
less than 1,000,000 employees. We now 
have more than 2.000,000 employees, 
and the Federal employees are increas- 
ing now at the rate of 500 a day. 
Every 24 hours we are adding 500 new 
Federal employees to the payroll for the 
taxpayers to pay. In fact, it is antici- 
pated that even a larger daily increase 
will occur from now on. This increase 
could not have been possible unless the 
Republican Party voted in favor of ap- 
propriations to increase the bureaucracy 
at Washington, and this in the face of 
the unqualified statements that Republi- 
cans have made from time to time that 
the number of Federal employees would 
be substantially reduced. 

It is true, of course, that from the peak 
of the war there has been a reduction 
of employees, but an investigation will 
disclose that the reduction has occurred 
mainly in those employees engaged in 
industrial work incident to the war, and 
that the clerical employees attached to 
the regular departments of Government 
have been increased since the beginning 
of World War II. Mark that, Mr. Pres- 
ident—they have been increased. I 
shall report to the Senate on this subject 
in the near future. The cost of the Fed- 
eral pay roll is now more than $6,000,- 
000,000, and it so happens that this sum 
is nearly twice the total cost of the Fed- 
eral Government when I came to the 
Senate on March 4, 1933. 

I warn the Senate that we are rapidly 
approaching a real crisis in our Federal 
expenditures. We have undertaken ob- 
ligations that could readily destroy our 
free-enterprise system. I, for one, do 
not believe that this great representative 
democracy can preserve its private-en- 
terprise system, which is its foundation 
stone and a fundamental of our free- 
dom. It is also the foundation of our 
progress. It is the foundation stone for 
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the great glories our Republic has 
achieved. I do not believe we can main- 
tain that private-enterprise system and 
collect annually in Federal taxes $50,- 
000,000,000, and then, added to that, 
$13,000,000,000 or more for local and 
State expenditures, making a total of 
approximately $65,000,000,000, or more 
than 30 percent of the present combined 
personal incomes of all Americans. 

The most sacred responsibility of every 
representative of the people is to keep 
America sound and solid. Neither our 
own people nor those who seek our aid 
should ever forget that the might of 
America lies in our strength here .at 
home—our fiscal solvency, our produc- 
tive capacity under the free-enterprise 
system and our ability to finance our 
obligations without crushing taxation. 
Our financial stability is far more urgent 
for our own security and for freedom in 
the world than any program of public 
works at home or international subsidies 
abroad that would severely strain our 
economy. Financial instability in the 
United States would serve the enemies of 
democracy far more than any weapon 
that could be devised. By the same 
token, our financial soundness is the only 
hope of those who seek our help. With- 
out it there would be no bulwark against 
communism and freedom could not sur- 
vive here or elsewhere. If the fiscal sta- 
bility of America weakens, the whole 
civilized world will follow. 

After consultation with the expert offi- 
cials of the Government I have carefully 
prepared a statement of Government ex- 
penditures, which I shall insert in the 
Recorp. I believe it is a conservative 
estimate of expenditures which may be 
expected for fiscal years 1949, 1950, and 
1951. I make the confident prediction 
that unless drastic economy is enacted 
these estimates which I shall now give 
will be substantially exceeded by the ac- 
tual expenditures. 

As I have said, Mr. President, these 
estimates of expenditures for fiscal 1949, 
fiscal 1950, and fiscal 1951, have been 
gone over by me with the experts, and 
they are within 5 to 10 percent of the 
lowest estimates to date. I have added 
in certain instances an amount which 
aggregated approximately 5 percent, be- 
cause, as a member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I had knowledge of some 
military expenses, which I believed should 
be included. 

First, Mr. President, let us consider 
the interest on the public debt. Here- 
tofore, that interest has been costing us 
$5,000,000,000. It is now estimated, by 
reason of the fact that a part of it is 
coming due, that in 1949 the interest will 
be $5,300,000,000; in 1950, $5,300,000,000; 
in 1951, $5,400,000,000. 

Let us now consider refunds due 
largely to overpayments in withheld 
taxes and tax reductions, which were 
originally estimated by the President in 
1949 at $2,000,000,000. The figure is now 
revised to $2,800,000,000 for the year 1949, 
by reason of the passage of the new tax 
bill; in 1950, at $1,700,000,000; in 1951, 
$1,600,000,000. 

Veterans’ pensions, adjustment aids, 
hospitalization, and so forth: The esti- 
mated amount for 1949 is $5,000,000,000; 
in 1950, $5,000,0C0000; and in 1951, 
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$5,000,000,000. That does not include the 
cost of the personnel employed in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Federal expenditures for civilian re- 
tirement funds, and so forth, are esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000 for each of the 
years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that direct contributions from 
the Federal Treasury to the retirement 
fund for Federal employees will amount 
to $1,000,000,000 each year—1949, 1950, 
and 1951. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not understood 
it was so large a sum. 

Mr. BYRD. There are items in the 
budget for 1949 totaling $1,000,000,000. 
It does not include, let me say, certain 
increases which have since been made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not include 
the increases contained in the legislation 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The note I have in con- 
nection with it says, “Federal contribu- 
tions to civilian retirement funds were 
originally estimated by the President for 
1949 at $1,000,000,000, and although con- 
tributions to classified employee retire- 
ment were increased by legislation en- 
acted this year, the increase does not 
affect the rounded total, and the $1,000,- 
000,000 estimate is expected to remain 
constant during 1949, 1950, and 1951.” 

Mr.RUSSELL. Then we have an obli- 
gation of $1,000,000,000 or more each 
year which is almost as constant as the 
interest on the public debt. It goes into 
the total over-all budget of thirty-seven 
and a half billion dollars. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

As to direct Federal public works, the 
estimate for 1949 is $2,000,000,000; for 
1950, $2,250,000,000; for 1951, $2,500,000,- 
000. Grants-in-aid to the States as es- 
tablished in present legislation, for 1949, 
is $2,100,000,000; for 1950, $2,100,000,000; 
and the same in 1951. 

We now come to additional domestic 
civilian costs, which include the costs of 
the legislative and judicial branches, 
agricultural payments, merchant marine 
and business subsidies, corporate losses, 
postal deficits, and so forth. They are 
estimated at one and a half billion dol- 
lars in 1949, $1,600,000,000 in 1950, and 
$1,600,000,000 in 1951. 

The figures I have given are exclusive 
of pay-roll expenditures. The pay-roll 
expenditures for all of the items I have 
mentioned are included in the item of 
$3,600,000,000 for each year. 

The foreign commitments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for ERP, occupied areas, Greek- 
Turkish aid, China aid and other aid, and 
participation in international organiza- 
tions, total $7,000,000,000 for 1949. This 
estimate has been revised upward to 
$7,250,000,000. So the estiraate for for- 
eign aid in 1949 is $7,250,000,000; in 1950, 
$7,800,000,000; in 1951, $7,800,000,000. 

We now come to national defense. 
The original 1949 recommendation of the 
President was $11,000,000,000. It is now 
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revised to $13,200,000,000; for 1950, $17,- 
200,000,000; for 1951, $19,000,000,000. 

Inow come to the totals, Mr. President. 
In the current year Federal Government 
is spending $39,650,000,000. For the 
fiscal year beginning the first of next July 
the expenditures will be $43,800,000,000; 
for 1950 the amount will be $47,550,000,- 
000, and for 1951 the estimatec expendi- 
tures will be $49,600,000,000. 

I want to make it clear that those fig- 
ures do not include universal military 
training. If that be adopted in its full 
measure, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent, it will cost $3,000,000,000 additional. 
The figures do not include certain other 
things which have been recommended. 
They do not include an increase in the 
pay of Federal employees regarding 
which bills are now pending. They do 
not include the suggestion which has 
been made that we. send lease-lend ma- 
terial to the 16 nations under the Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

So I say, Mr. President, that I think 
these figures are conservative. In fact, 
they are ultraconservative. The Gov- 
ernment is facing, within a period of 2 
years, a budget expenditure of $50,000,- 
000,000. I repeat, that the figures pre- 
sented are within 5 percent of the lowest 
estimates. These figures as I have said, 
do not contemplate increases in compen- 
sation of Federal employees, bills for 
which are now pending. They do not 
contemplate increases in any new proj- 
ects for rivers and harbors, flood control, 
such as have been put in this bill, and so 
forth. They donot contemplate any ad- 
ditional expenditures abroad in excess of 
those already authorized, such as the 
such as the recent proposals to send lend- 
lease military aid to European nations. 
These figures do not contemplate the full 
program of compulsory military fraining, 
and, if adopted, such a program will add 
$3,000,000,000 to the figures I have given. 
They do not contemplate any additional 
expenditures under this new farm 
program. 

Now, Mr. President, on the income side, 
for fiscal year 1949 the Treasury esti- 
mates an income of $40,000,000,000, un- 
der the new tax bill. The chief of staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue taxation estimates revenue for fis- 
cal year 1949 of $42,600,000,000. There 
is a difference of $2,600,000,000 between 
the ‘l'reasury and the experts attached to 
Congress. But by either of these esti- 
these estimates there will be a deficit 
between cash Federal expenditures and 
cash income for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1948. In other words, if these 
figures are correct—and I submit that 
it can hardly be denied that they are 
correct for the next fiscal year—there 
will be an actual deficit in the year start- 
ing July 1, 1948, as between cash income 
and cash outgo. 

For fiscal year 1950, which begins on 
July 1, 1949, the deficit may be between 
$7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000, while 
for fiscal year 1951, the deficit may ap- 
proximate $10,000,000,000. 

This will mean an increase in taxes 
which will shake the private enterprise 
system to its very foundations. I think 
all will agree that we cannot begin an- 
other period of deficit financing in time 
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of peace without destroying the confi- 
dence of the American people in the abil- 
ity of the Government to finance its obli- 
gations. We must never forget that a 
few points of loss in the value of Govern- 
ment bonds will bankrupt most of the 
financial institutions of the country. It 
is imperative, in view of our indebted- 
ness of $252,000,000,000, whatever the 
impact may be on our economic system, 
that we pay as we go, and collect suffi- 
cient funds to meet our disbursements, 
and, at the same time, if possible, make 
reductions in the public indebtedness. 

We should not blindly make commit- 
ments which will establish a level of Fed- 
eral expenditure which it will be impos- 
sible for this country to finance without 
weakening our entire economic system. 
Let me here repeat a statement of grave 
warning given by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on April 13, 1948: 


OVER-ALL POLICY ALTERNATIVES 


On the basis of present trends we believe 
that the country sooner or later has to choose 
between three broad alternatives: First, we 
can continue on the present course of pro- 
viding essential foreign aid and carrying out 
a military program on a scale of as yet unde- 
termined size and cost, while at the same 
time we have no effective check on the free 
Play of economic forces. This is the cer- 
tain road, if followed long enough, to a ruin- 
ous inflation. 


That is the road we are following, 
which the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System says is a certain 
road to ruinous inflation, 


Secondly, the country could be subjected 
to a full harness of direct economic con- 
trols—for example, allocation, rationing, 
price and wage controls, as well as taxation 
at higher levels. 

We may well ask for how many years must 
we maintain enormous and probably ex- 
panding military expenditures. The ques- 
tion is how long, to what end, and at what 
consequence to our economy. Do we have 
the inexhaustible supplies of manpower and 
resources to support indefinitely, with no 
end point in sight, programs of the magni- 
tude which we now are shouldering or con- 
templating? We cannot go on year after year 
bearing these crushing costs without jeopard- 
izing what we are seeking to save. If we 
were confident of the early establishment of 
peace we could tolerate a tightly controlled 
economy. We believe that the time element 
is the very essence of this grave problem. 


Now I wish to read another warning, 
taken from the American Banking Asso- 
ciation’s magazine, April 1948, written 


by Joseph Stagg Lawrence, entitled, 
“Cost Markets and National Defense”: 
This is what Mr. Lawrence says: 

Unfortunately the financial needs of busi- 
ness cannot be provided entirely out of 
earnings, depreciation charges, bank loans, 
and bond flotations. There is a limit on 
the former imposed by retainable earnings 
and on the latter by the equity in business, 
It is not possible or prudent to finance total 
outside requirements by bank loans and 
senior securities. The wise corporate appli- 
cant for added capital will seek to buffer his 
position with risk capital. In most respects 
this kind of capital is the most important 
since it provides the margin that deter- 
mines the availability and terms of the 
senior capital. 
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This kind of money comes largely from 
the earnings in the upper brackets. It is 
here that politics bedevils the kind of eco- 
nomic statesmanship necessary to protect the 
vigor of the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The fact that high and multiple taxation 
has practically prevented the accumulation 
in recent years of the kind of savings which 
are invested in new common stocks. 


Mr. President, we face another dan- 
ger. The Federal tax revenue I have 
given is based upon a $200,000,000,000 
national income, which we enjoy at pres- 
ent—the aggregate of the personal in- 
comes of all Americans. If this na- 
tional income should be reduced to 
$180,000,000,000, which is more than it 
was in 1946, a year of high prosperity, 
the tax revenue would be approximately 
$36,000,000,000 instead of $40,000,000,- 
000. In other words, we would lose $4,- 
000,000,000 in tax revenue. If it dropped 
to $160,000,000,000, which is about what 
it was in 1943, the revenue would be $32,- 
000,000,000 instead of $40,000,000,000, 
and if it dropped to $150,000,000,000, the 
revenue would be $30,000,000,000 instead 
of $40,000,000,000. 

No one can safely predict what the so- 
called national income will be in the 
years immediately ahead, but, if it de- 
clines, we face the danger of a loss in 
Federal revenue. 

My estimates at this time indicating 
the necessity of a $7,000,000,000 or $8,- 
000,000,000 tax increase in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1949, with $10,000,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1950, is based upon a continuation of the 
present inflated national income. As I 
have said, even a slight recession in the 
present national income will require 
larger tax increases than the figures I 
have given. 

Mr. President, let us now for a moment 
see where new taxes can come from. 
Suppose we have to raise taxes, either 
eight or ten billion dollars; where can 
they be raised? 

We have heard the suggestion of a Fed- 
eral sales tax. The tax base for a retail 
sales tax is $70,000,000,000. That is what 
the experts claim is the total aggregate 
of the retail sales of the country. A 3- 
percent sales tax would bring into the 
Treasury only $2,100,000,000, and this 
tax, if imposed, would have to be pyra- 
mided upon excise taxes, which are ac- 
tually sales taxes that are now being im- 
posed by the Federal Gove:nment on a 
large number of articles. 

Furthermore, many States and locali- 
ties have imposed retail sales taxes. A 
Federal manufacturers’ sales tax would 
be imposed on a basis of $54,000,000,000, 
so that even a 10 percent manufacturers’ 
sales tax, which in my opinion is un- 
thinkable and which would be extremely 
burdensome, would bring in about $5,- 
000,000,000. 

Now, Mr. President, mark this: If the 
Federal Government confiscated every 
dollar of income above $100,000 to any 
one person, if Congress passed a law that 
no citizen should earn in 1 year more 
than $100,000, the net tax revenue re- 
sulting therefrom to the Federal Treas- 
ury would be only $600,000,000. The re- 
enactment of the excess-profits tax on 
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corporations would not be sufficient to 
make up the deficit, and reimposition of 
such taxes would be a fatal blow to in- 
centive capital necessary to expand and 
develop the future needs of industry. 

It is my belief that the collection of 
taxes necessary to finance a Federal 
budget of approximately $50,000,000,000 
would involve the imposition of Federal 
controls as great, or at least as nearly as 
great, as those now being imposed in 
Great Britain. England is now operating 
a peacetime economy with more drastic 
controls of its business and citizenship 
than was ever iniposed during the many 
wars in which that nation has been in- 
volved. I am told that at this time not 
less than 25,000 rules and regulations 
have been imposed by the bureaucracy of 
England in the attempt to control the 
private business economy of the country 
and the private lives of the people. The 
free-enterprise system of America can- 
not survive under a combination of exces- 
sive and burdensome taxes and Federal 
control of the operations of the business 
economy of the country. 

I voted for the tax-reduction bill with 
a full consciousness that unless the ex- 
penditures of Government could be 
curbed, it would be necessary to raise 
taxes within a period of 1 or 2 years. 
I would do so again under the same con- 
ditions. My main purpose in voting for 
tax reduction was to establish an equal- 
ity as between the citizens of the differ- 
ent States. It was unfair, in my judg- 
ment, of the 48 States enjoying special 
benefits of the community-property ex- 
emptions. 

When this bill was before the Congress 
no one could anticipate that appropria- 
tions would increase so rapidly. In fiscal 
1948, ending July 1, 1948, the total ex- 
penditures were estimated at $37,950,- 
000,000. The original budget request 
from the President, submitted in Janu- 
ary for fiscal 1949 was $39,650,000,000, 
but now 4 months later the budget re- 
quests have been increased to $43,500,- 
000,000, approximately $4,000,000,000. 
Four billion dollars, Mr. President, have 
been added to the budget within a period 
of 4 months. And again, let me empha- 
size, these figures do not include other 
expenses which are certain to occur. - 

As proof of the fact that the estimates 
I have made of national defense expendi- 
tures, which are as follows: Fiscal 1949, 
$13,200,000,000; fiscal 1950, $17,200,000,- 
000; and fiscal 1951, $19,000,000,000, are 
conservative. I cite an article written by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, one of the ablest 
students of military preparedness and 
cost, published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 2, 1948, in which he states 
that the annual defense budget, as now 
projected, means an expenditure of at 
least $21,700,000,000 annually—two and 
a half billion dollars more than my esti- 
mate—while Beardsley Ruml foresees 
defense budgets of at least $30,000,000,- 
000 annually within a few years. . 

It is therefore, I repeat, my confiden 
prediction that, unless there is some- 
thing done to stop this orgy of public 
spending and to endeavor to spend 
what we must spend in a more efficient 
and businesslike manner, we will spend 
for fiscal 1949, $43,800,000,000; for fiscal 
1950, $47,550,000,000; and for fiscal 1951, 
$49,300,000,000. 
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I believe these figures are conserva- 
tive, and it is easily possible that these 
estimates may be exceeded by from 
$2,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 

Let me repeat that these figures do not 
come out of my imagination; they do not 
come out of my head; they have been 
carefully prepared from the appropria- 
tion bills and the recommendations to 
Congress, and within a limit of from 5 to 
10 percent it is agreed by the responsible 
officials of the Government that these 
figures are correct. I submit that we 
know not what the additional expendi- 
tures may be in future years. These 
figures in my judgment are not only con- 
servative but represent a low level. They 
present, however, a very alarming pic- 
ture to any man who thinks that this 
country should pay as it goes, and who 
believes in the preservation of the free 
enterprise system. 

The article from the New York Times 
of Sunday, May 2, 1948, by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, is as follows: 

“Cost is—and must be—a major element in 
our defense calculations. Congress so far 
has blithely dismissed it. A great tax reduc- 
tion bill has just been passed. Yet bills 
Congress is now considering will increase 
the cost of the Army alone more than 
$8,200,000,000 annually in 1952. 

The 70-group air force will cost at least 
$7,500,000,000 by the same year; the ex- 
panded Navy will add at least $6,000,000,000— 
probably much more—to these figures. 

There is thus clearly projected an annual 
defense budget of at least $21,700,000,000 
without including costs for atomic energy 
and other related military expenditures. 
Beardsley Ruml foresees defense budgets of 
$30,000,000,000 annually within a few years. 

What are the implications to our national 
economy of such budgets? Are we to be- 
come a bankrupt state in our efforts to 
provide security. Too little noted was one 
passage in the testimony of Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal: “You cannot get a big mili- 
tary program unless you cease the making 
of motor cars, washing machines, and 
refrigerators.” 


On the income side, I repeat, we can- 
not expect, under present taxation, a 
greater income than from $40,000,000,- 
000 to $42,000,000,000, unless we go into 
@ spiral of inflation which in itself would 
mean ultimate disaster. 

I call attention again to the danger of 
even a slight recession in national in- 
come, which would at once be reflected 
in the present estimated income of from 
$40,000,000,000 to $42,000,000,000. 

At the risk of repetition, I say again 
that even a 10-percent decline in national 
income, which will give us an income 
comparable with 1946, will mean a loss 
in revenue of approximately $7,000,000,- 
000 annually. 

When the European recovery program 
was before the Senate, I voted against it 
because I did not believe America could 
maintain its private enterprise economy 
and establish a strong military defense, 
and, at the same time, give economic aid 
to 16 European nations. I call attention 
to the fact that the foreign expenditures 
for fiscal 1950 and fiscal 1951 will ag- 
gregate $7,800,000,000, and this is ap- 
proximately the anticipated deficits. 
That is to say, that we could arm our- 
selves and still maintain approximately 
a balanced budget except for the fact that 
we have undertaken foreign commit- 
ments to this extent. 
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I must confess my amazement when I 
read on May 11 a dispatch from Paris, as 
follows: 

If the United States and the Soviet Union 
reached a comprehensive understanding, it 
would mean a revision of the entire Eu- 
ropean recovery program and the voting of 
new credits or a new distribution to include 
the countries of eastern Europe, W. Averell 
Harriman declared today. 


So, in the foreign field we are now con- 
fronted with two new areas for expendi- 
tures, one a proposal that has been dis- 
cussed in official circles but has not yet 
been presented to the Congress—to arm 
and send lend-lease material to the 16 
nations included in the European recov- 
ery program, the cost of which will, of 
course, be enormous, and, if adopted, 
must be added to the estimates already 
made. And now, Mr. Harriman, the rov- 
ing Ambassador, advocated that. Russia 
and her satellite countries reach a com- 
prehensive understanding with the 
United States and thereby become the 
recipients of our bounty. 

Considering the colossal magnitude of 
Russia and the countries associated with 
her, it would be difficult to make any esti- 
mate of the amount of aid adequate to 
purchase the friendship of Russia and her 
satellites. 

As one Senator, I want to say that I 
will never. vote to donate American dol- 
lars for economic recovery in Russia and 
the eastern European nations controlled 
by Russia. It is amazing to me that Mr. 
Harriman should make such a suggestion. 
Once we recognize that we cannot bribe 
nations to change their form of govern- 
ment, that we cannot purchase friend- 
ship with bounty, and that the safety of 
this country depends upon a strong na- 
tional defense, the sooner we will be able 
to work out of the difficulties that now 
confront us. 

I mention these two new potential areas 
for foreign spending to indicate how far 
this spend spree may go in the effort to 
crush communism with American dol- 
lars. 

I am voting, therefore, Mr. President, 
to recommit the pending bill to the com- 
mittee, with the direction that it be re- 
duced by $200,000,000. 

My State, Mr. President, is affected. 
Virginia has many projects of the kind 
provided for by the pending bill—nearly 
as many as any other State. I am vot- 
ing against these appropriations for my 
State because I think the national se- 
curity is more important than the build- 
ing of dams, or improvements to harbors. 
But I think the time has come when we 
must give earnest thought to the na- 
tional situation which exists, and en- 
deavor to safeguard the fiscal solvency 
of the Nation and not at this time pass a 
bill which is the largest of its kind in 
the history of Congress, which would 
provide nearly three times as much for 
the purposes contained in it as was ap- 
propriated the year before the second 
World War. 

I realize that the saving effected, if 
any, will be a mere bagatelle, but the 
time has come to have some test in the 
Senate as to retrenchment. This Con- 
gress will add nearly $4,000,000,000 to 
the original estimates as submitted by 
the President in January. Most of these 
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additional expenditures will go for mili- 
tary preparedness, but it does seem to me 
that, faced with these new and colossal 
expenditures, we should save wherever 
possible in little items and big items alike. 
Economy should be practiced everywhere 
if we really wish to retrench. We 
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should save in little things and in big 
things. We should do as businessmen 
do, and save wherever we can. We 
should now face squarely the fact that 
this vast spending in Washington must 
be curtailed if we are to preserve our 
system of private free enterprise. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table to which I referred 
during the course of my remarks be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Federal expenditure estimates for fiscal years 1949, 1950, 1951 


Comparative expenditure estimates in 
billions of dollars 


Category 
ae revised 
udget 
estimate 


1, Long-term domestic civilian commitments (exclusive of pay-roll and administrative costs): 

Interest on the Federal debt in the coming fiscal year 1949 was originally estimated by the President at 5.25 billion dollars. 
This figure is now revised to 5.3 billion dollars and it is estimated that it will be the same in 1950 but that it will increase to 
” on 5.4 billion dollars in 1951 when war issues begin to mature, especially E bonds, on which interest increases heavily in 

e last y 

Refunds due largely to overpayment in withheld taxes and the tax reduction were originally estimated by the President for 
1949 at 2 billion dollars. This is now revised to 2.8 billion dollars and best estimates put the figure at 1.7 billion dollars in 
1950, and 1.6 billion dollars in 1951 

Veterans’ pensions, adjustment aids, and hospitalization (excluding construction—public works—and pay roll below) were 
originally estimated by the President for 1949 at 4.5 billion dollars, This is now revised, due largely to recent legislation 
increasing GI student and on-the-job pay, to 5 billion dollars, and it an likely that this figure will remain constant 
— 1950 and 1951, As the education and ‘‘on the job” programs decrease it is expected that costs of hospitalization 
I a cas dnbgtecdaenvechdsdiddasecdentespcalsicidesadbieiectcbiinnamatacieipennenchabasamededelisinpene siwiaeyredsatsé 

Federal expenditures for civilian retirement funds (exclusive of military retirement, but inclusive of Civil Service, Railroad, 
Foreign Service, Panama, Alaska funds, ete.) were originally estimated <I the President for 1949 at 1 billion dollars, and, 
although contributions to classified employee retirement were incr@ased by legislation enacted this year, the increase does not 
affect the rounded total, and the 1 billion-dollar estimate is expected to remain constant throughout 1949, 1950, 1951 

Direct Federal public works (exclusive of Federal-aid projects but including veterans’ construction) were originally estimated 
by the President at 2 billion dollars. This estimate for 1949 includes construction on veterans’ hospitals and atomic energy 
facilities in addition to other direct Federal works. Due to new projects now expected to be started in 1949, the estimate is 
expected to increase in 1950 to approximately 2.25 billion dollars, and in 1951 to 2.5 billion dollars. (Note.—Figures in these 
estimates do not take into account increases in ‘‘new start’”’ projects which have been added for 1949 in the pending Army 
civil appropriation bill. If these items are enacted the estimates will increase sharply by 1951) 

Grants-in-aid and shared revenue programs were originally estimated by the President for 1949 at 2.1 billion dollars, and there 
is no present reason for expecting the figure to be less in either 1950 or 1951, In fact preliminary estimates indicate the amount 
will be revised upward for 1949 and that it will continue at a higher level in the future. (Notr.—The figures for 1950 and 
1951 will be considerably higher if the proposed’ new Federal education and labor programs are enacted) 


Subtotal, long-term domestic civilian commitments. 


2. Additional domestic civilian costs (exclusive of pay roll and administrative costs): The commitments listed in the group above 
do not include such other ordinary costs of Government as expenditures for the legislative and judicial branches, agricultural 
payments, merchant marine and business subsidies, corporate losses, postal deficits, ete. ‘These were estimated originally by 
the President for 1949 at papeenimataty 1,250 billion dollars, They are now revised upward to approximately 1.5 billion dollars 
for 1949, and 1.4 billion dollars in 1950 and 1951, in anticipation of increased postal deficits, increased merchant marine subsidies 
and increased housing costs 

8. Pay roll for domestic civilian activities (exclusive of civilian personne! in national defense and EC A who constitute about 40 percent 
of the total civilian pay roll, and who are included in the following estimates for foreign commitments and national defense): 
The commitments listed above do not include any pay-roll expenditures. Exclusive of civilian employees in the National 
Military Establishment, and exclusive of civilian employees of the Economic Cooperation Administration (ERP), the Federal 
civilian pay roll was originally estimated by the President for 1949 at 3.5 billion dollars. It is now revised for 1949 to 3.6 billion 
dollars. It is not considered likely that this estimate will be decreased for either 1950 or 1951. (NOzE.—These figures do not 
allow for any increase in pay rates) 


Remgteeeinn of long-term domestic civilian commitments, additional domestic civilian costs, and pay roll for domestic civilian 
activities: 

Long-term domestic civilian commitments 

Additional domestic civilian costs 

Pay roll for domestic civilian activities 


Total Federal domestic expenditures (exclusive of foreign commitments and military costs) 


4. Foreign commitments (including pay roll): The President’s origina! estimates for ERP, occupied areas, Greek-Turk aid, China 
aid, and other aid and participation in international organizations for 1949 totaled $7, 000, 000,000. This estimate has been 
revised upward to $7, 250, 000, eof mem pe as a result of increased aid for China and Turkey. These figures include personnel 
and administrative costs, Which have not yet been broken out of the totals by ECA. It is expected that any increase in pay 
rates Will necessitate further revision upward 

5. National defense (including civilian pay roll): The President’s estimate for 1949 is based on his figure of $400, 000, 000 for UMT 
and $600, 000,000 for reserve components, The estimates will require revision upward by $3, 000, 000,000 annually if uni- 
versal military training is established. In estimating national defense expenditures for fiscal years after 1949 it cannot be over- 
looked that the highest military authorities have recommended building up a world intelligence system, increasing civilian 
components, a Navy sufficient to control the world’s oceans, redesign and reconstruction of ships and air facilities, and an out- 
lying ring of bases, In addition it appears that we have now undertaken consideration of military assistance for western Euro- 
pean nations, the cost of which at present is not estimated 


Recapitulation of foreign commitments and national defense: 
Foreign commitments.... 
National defense. ....... Shier naaiabaealdalts ddincuncidiaanshnlstbuingbtdhisakimaiaa ith biatacuiindpdbndhosbatibodterncernanne 


Total foreign and national defense expenditures 


Recapitulation: 
1. Long-term domestic civilian commitments 
2. Additional domestic civilian costs... .. 
3. Pay roll for domestic civilian activitie 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is nv measure considered by Con- 
gress annually which is of greater direct 
importance to Arkansas or to the con- 
servation of the resources of the entire 
Nation than the civil functions appro- 
priation bill. No one can visit an area 
ravaged by floods and see the almost un- 
imaginable destruction and suffering 


without recognizing that the control of 
this needless devastation is of funda- 
mental importance to the continuing 
prosperity and strength of our Nation. 

For many years, through both Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations it 
has been a recognized national policy 
that the control of floods on navigable 
waters and their tributaries is a responsi- 


bility of the Federal Government. The 
Flood Control Act of 1928 and the act of 
1936 were significant steps in formulating 
a@ program of over-all planning to solve 
recurrent floods in the great river basins. 
No longer does each farmer, each munici- 
pality, and each levee district struggle 
alone to protect a small and isolated area 
from the overflow of water from a stream 
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which perhaps originates hundreds of 
miles away. Now, through a procedure 
which is completely democratic and un- 
der the authority of Congress, we are 
solving this problem by a comprehensive 
river basin approach. 

Flood control, waterway development, 
power production, and the many other 
benefits of this program are important to 
the Nation as well as to the areas directly 
affected. The United States no longer 
has great frontiers with boundless re- 
sources to develop and exploit. We can- 
not afford to be oblivious to the waste and 
depletion of the remaining natural 
sources of our strength. If this Nation 
is to remain the most powerful in the 
world and maintain the highest standard 
of living, we must protect our natural 
assets. The greatest of these assets is the 
soil. I was shocked recently to read that 
“soil losses from all lands in the United 
States total 5,400,000,000 tons annually.” 
Assuming that this soil has an average 
value of $1 per ton, which I think would 
be very low, the loss from soil erosion 
alone in the United States is over $5,000,- 
000,000 every year. All of this loss by 
erosion is, of course, not directly the re- 
sult of floods on navigable streams, but it 
has been estimated that the loss of top 
soil in the Mississippi Basin alone 
averages 725,000,000 tons annually. I 
need not point out that unless this waste 
and destruction is checked our basic pro- 
ductive power will gradually decline. 

I should also like to mention the mili- 
tary value of this program. In addition 
to its contribution to our total resources, 
this program on our waterways is greatly 
beneficial, if not essential, in time of war. 
The program not only assists in solving 
the national transportation problem dur- 
ing time of war, but also it prepares 
officers in the Corps of Engineers for 
their wartime tasks. 

I think that aspect of the problem is 
of particular interest when we look at 
the minority views. In those views, with 
which Members of the Senate are 
familiar, we find this paragraph: 

Under their proposal— 


That is, the proposal of Senators who 
signed the minority views— 
Army engineers would be ordered to desig- 
nate the projects to be eliminated or given 
less money. The three Senators declined to 
name any project for which they thought the 
appropriation should be cut. 


That is really the most objectionable 
aspect of the entire minority report. 
This would mean that after Congress had 
authorized these projects, after Congress 
had appropriated funds for contracts to 
be let and construction initiated, Con- 
gress would back out of its commitment 
and would pass the buck to the Corps of 
Engineers to slow down or shut down 
completely specific projects. 

After recommending that the power to 
select or eliminate should be given to the 
Army engineers, the minority views 
continue: 

Good and bad, important and inconse- 
quential, large and small, the Army engi- 
neers submitted their requests to the com- 
mittee—and offered their justifications with 
@ straight face. 


In other words, on the one hand, Sena- 
tors who submit minority views imply 
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very directly in that statement that 
without any justification the Army en- 
gineers have brought forward various 
projects, and that they are incompetent 
in so doing; yet at the same time they 
wish to give them this enormous power, 
a power which I think is unprecedented, 
to reduce the proposed appropriations by 
$200,000,000. 

It seems to me that if the minority 
of the committee expects the Senate to 
take seriously its requests, it should 
undertake to designate which projects 
should be eliminated or cut, or should 
establish some kind of standard which 
the Congress could adopt by vote, and 
which would act as a reasonable guide 
to the engineers in carrying out the pro- 
gram of reducing appropriations or elim- 
inating projects. 

I have before me a letter from Mr. 
George H. Palmer, president. and pub- 
lisher of Marine News, which I think is 
quite appropriate to this particular 
aspect of the problem. The letter reads 
as follows: 

MarINnE News, 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1948. 
The Honorable J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We have read the mi- 
nority report on the civil functions, De- 
partment of the Army appropriation bill 
which was reported to the Senate on April 
23. We were surprised at the severe criti- 
cism of the Army engineers contained in 
this minority report, particularly the state- 
ment that: 

“Good and bad, important and inconse- 
quential, large and small, the Army en- 
gineers submitted their requests to the com- 
mittee—and offered their justifications with 
a straight face.” 

We believe that this criticism is unfair 
and unwarranted. 

As you know, all river and harbor projects 
are thoroughly examined by the Corps of 
Engineers both as to the actual physical 
construction and as to their economic 
soundness. No project is approved by the 
engineers the benefits of which will not in 
their opinion provide for maintenance, 
amortization, and interest on the original 
cost. When a project has been approved it 
is recommended to the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, who, 
after hearings have been held by a sub- 
committee, either include the project in 
an authorization bill or disapprove it. It 
seems to us that no project which has gone 
through this procedure can be either bad 
or inconsequential. 

The minority report also infers that the 
Army engineers have failed to distinguish 
between the various classes of projects and 
have disregarded the importance of the proj- 
ects and the completion-time element. We 
believe, on the contrary, that the engineers 
always make a careful study of the relative 
importance of projects before they make 
their request for funds to the Director of 
the Budget. 

The United States Army engineers are 
probably the finest body of engineers to be 
found anywhere in the world. Their ability 
and integrity is unquestioned. Many mem- 
bers of the Corps made splendid records as 
commanding officers in high places during 
the recent World War. Because of the war, 
river and harbor improvement during the 
past several years has not kept abreast of 
other development. We believe that the 


funds recommended for river and harbor 
improvement by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee are necessary and justified. 
Very truly yours, 
GrorcE H. PALMER, 
President and Publisher, 
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Mr. President, the minority report on 
House bill 5524, which gives the views of 
the three committee members who dis- 
agreed with the other members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, has called 
the expenditures recommended in this 
bill “inimical to the interest of the na- 
tional economy and an unwarranted 
drain on the Treasury of the United 
States.” It seems to me that exactly the 
opposite is true. These expenditures are 
not for make-work projects; they do 
not mean that the Federal Government 
is pouring money from the Treasury with 
no hope of return. Instead, they are 
in the nature of investments in the na- 
tional productive plant. 

Each project covered in this appro- 
priation bill is justified on an economic 
basis. Tangible benefits expected to ac- 
crue will more than offset the cost; and, 
in addition, there are intangible benefits 
impossible to measure in terms of mon- 
etary values. I refer to the protection 
from loss of life and alleviation of suf- 
fering, and to the peace of mind result- 
ing from a feeling of security. Many 
thousands of fine American families in 
the fertile river basins live in fear for 
weeks on end, wondering whether the 
rising river will again overflow the newly 
planted fields, wipe out acres of valuable 
top soil, and sweep homes, livestock, and 
even human beings downstream. This 
may be of little concern to persons re- 
mote from the areas where floods occur 
regularly, but even they cannot success- 
fully challenge the economic balance 
sheets justifying each project. I do not 
have the figures on the particular proj- 
ects included in House bill 5524: but dur- 
ing the House hearings, General Wheeler 
in discussing the 179 projects in the 
budget estimates, stated: 

The analysis of the benefits and costs 
shows that benefits to the United States dur- 
ing the theoretical life of these projects 
(50 years) will exceed the costs by more than 
$4,300,000,000. 


I agree that there is a strong possibility 
that the appropriations to be approved 
by the Congress will exceed the ceiling 
established by the Joint Committee on 
the Legislative Budget for the fiscal year 
1949. I should like to point out, how- 
ever, that the total amount carried in 
this bill—$708,586,666—is only about 1.90 
percent of the legislative budget and 
about 1.78 percent of the President’s 
budget estimates. This is indeed a small 
portion of the Federal expenditures to 
invest in a conservation program of 
prime importance. 

The minority report complains that 
the Senate allowances are double the ap- 
propriations for river, harbor, and flood- 
control work in 1940. The minority 
report immediately explains this fact, 
although unintentionally, by complain- 
ing that maintenance and operations 
costs show a huge increase, and that 
allocations for construction are largely 
due to the fact that during the war we 
necessarily lagged behind in carrying 
forward the flood-control program. No 
projects were started during the war, 
and most of those already under way 
were shut down. As a result, a back- 
log of urgent projects has been built up. 
The program this year is designed to 
bring projects now under way to comple- 
tion. The Corps of Engineers has used 
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good judgment by expediting work such 
as earth-moving, and so forth, and post- 
poning construction which would be in 
competition with the housing programs. 

It has also been pointed out that much 
of the increase in 1949 construction al- 
lotments over the 1948 allotments is due 
to large increases for a few large projects. 
Bull Shoals Reservoir in Arkansas would 
fall in this category. There is a very log- 
ical explanation for the request for a 
larger appropriation this year. Bull 
Shoals was authorized in 1941, and con- 
struction was initiated after VJ-day. 
The 1940 appropriation was $6,700,000. 
The tempo of construction activity has 
built up slowly over a period of many 
months, and the contractor is now in a 
period when the peak amount of work 
needs to be done. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article about the Bull Shoals Dam, on 
which construction work is now in prog- 
ress. The article is dated May 9, and it 
appeared in the Arkansas Gazette, of 
Little Rock. I wish to read a few para- 
graphs which illustrate the point in re- 
gard to a project, such as this one, which 
is well under way. In fact, $15,200,000 
has already been appropriated for the 
Bull Shoals Dam. I think it not only 
would be foolish but also very wasteful 
of money if construction of the project 
were stopped or slowed down materially 
or substantially now. , 

I now quote from the article to which 
I have referred: 

In the steep-walled valley of the White 
River, 15 miles northwest of Mountain Home, 
the greatest construction project in the his- 
tory of the State is now under way. Where 
only 2 years ago there were fields of corn and 
cattle grazing in river meadows, the roar of 
heavy machinery now echoes for miles up 
and down the level bottoms. Power shovels 
are excavating a huge hole for the footings 
of the dam to be placed in, while hydraulic 
jets are biting into the mountain walls and 
a steady stream of noisy Diesel Euclids carry 
away the excavated dirt and boulders. It is 
a scene of feverish activity and great engi- 
neering accomplishment. 

The 45-foot high cofferdam, completed 
last November, has diverted the river from 
its former channel, and it is in the old river 
bed that machinery is gnawing out the 
foundation excavation. Containing 32,000 
cubic yards of concrete, the cofferdam itself 
was a large project. It projects out from the 
north abutment, with a series of buttresses 
continuing on to the bluff which will be the 
south abutment. When the dam rises to a 
sufficient height within the cofferdam, stop- 
log gates will be placed between the but- 
tresses, and the river diverted through sixteen 
4 by 9 conduits in the base of the dam. 


There follows a very interesting de- 
scription of the dam itself, I shall not 
take time to read that part of the article 
riow. I think the last paragraph of the 
article is of interest to us. It shows the 
extent of the commitment, we might say, 
which already has been made in connec- 
tion with this great project: 

Since the beginning of work on Bull Shoals 
Dam in June of last year, a tremendous 
change has been wrought in the surrounding 
towns. Dozens of houses and businesses in 
Mountain Home, Flippin, and other towns 
have been and are now being built. Since 
the dam building program started in 1941, 
Montain Home’s population has approxi- 
mately tripled. The tourist and fishing trade 
brings thousands of additional dollars into 
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the Norfork lake country each year, and 
towns near Norfork and Bull Shoals are be- 
ginning to think of acquiring industries to 
use the great output of hydroelectric power. 

The building of Bull Shoals Dam marks the 
crystallization of a dream shared by many 
men for as far back as 1819, when the explorer 
Henry Schoolcraft wrote that “this section 
is admirably adapted for agriculture and 
mining, and abundant undeveloped water 
power gives it remarkable advantages for 
mills and other manufactures.” In 1905 a 
dam at Bull Shoals was contemplated by 
Colonel Standish, and later the Dixie Power 
Co. tried to construct a dam at Wildcat 
Shoals. Far-sighted men recognized years 
ago the wealth which has lain dormant in our 
rivers, Far-sighted men today are planning 
for the time when Arkansas, with the great 
water-power potential harnessed and working 
for the benefit of all, will become a prosper- 
ous manufacturing State as well as a sup- 
plier of raw materials and agricultural 
products. 


Mr. President, I have read those por- 
tions of the article simply to emphasize 
the fact that to disrupt a project of this 
character, which already is well under 
way, would cause enormous loss to the 
people, in addition to the loss to the Gov- 
ernment itself in the cancellation of con- 
tracts and the payment of damages for 
the cancellation of contracts, which is a 
matter with which, of course, all of us are 
familiar. But beyond that, as the ar- 
ticle points out, a great many other com- 
mitments have been made by private per- 
sons in reliance upon a project which is 
as far along as that, which it seems to 
me it would be wholly unjustifiable to 
change at this late date. 

I may say in that connection that the 
increases to the State of Arkansas in the 
Senate version of the bill as compared to 
the House version are very minor indeed. 
There is an increase of only $25,000 in the 
flood-control program, which is really 
for the planning of a small reservoir, 
the Water Valley Reservoir; and about 
$300,000 are allocated for planning in the 
Arkansas River basin, which of course 
includes Oklahoma and only approxi- 
mately $200,000 of that is an increase 
over the House bill; so that aspect of it 
is of no particular importance to these 
particular projects. But the principle 
of the minority views, which would re- 
ject such projects, shows at least the pos- 
sibility of either cancellation or reduc- 
tion in a substantial amount, which I 
think is wholly unwarranted. 

With regard to the money for Bull 
Shoals Reservoir, under the present esti- 
mate, $10,000,000 of the $14,000,000 car- 
ried in the bill will be required in the 
continuing contract on the main dam; 
$5,200,000 on the continuing contracts 
for cement and aggregate; $1,000,000 on 
the continuing contracts for powerhouse 
equipment and penstock gates; and 
$800,000 for land acquisition. 

Obviously the total budget estimate of 
$17,000,000, which has been reduced to 
$14,000,000, greatly exceeds the .appro- 
priation now carried in the fiscal year 
1948. A drastic cut such as inferred in 
the minority views would bring about the 
danger of a shut-down with the attend- 
ant loss of efficiency in the building it- 
self. I believe that in the name of econ- 
omy these projects should be continued 
on the most efficient construction 
schedule. 
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Now is not the time to cut-back this 
program. These major projects were au- 
thorized by Congress after careful study, 
the Corps of Engineers has awarded con- 
tracts to the lowest bidders, and at sites 
throughout the country heavy equipment 
has been moved into place in preparation 
for construction on a scale which only 
American engineers dare plan. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the remainder of the article 
to which I have referred at the end of 
my remarks, for the reason that it also 
has in it a description of the size and 
gives an idea of the cost of the heavy 
equipment which is necessary to carry on 
the work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Drastic cuts can 
only mean shut-downs, canceled con- 
tracts, and disruption of construction 
schedules planned by our best engineers. 

This program is of fundamental im- 
portance to all the people of this Nation, 
regardless of where they live. The peo- 
ple of New York, of Michigan, and of 
California will be affected by the de- 
struction caused by the floods on the 
Arkansas. As a result of the destruction 
and dramatic tragedy of two world wars, 
our people have come to recognize that 
nations are interdependent, that no na- 
tion can isolate itself from the effects of 
circumstances in the rest of the world. 
If this is true among nations, it is doubly 
true among our 48 States. 

If America plays the role it must play, 
if western democracy is saved from com- 


munism, we must be strong. To be 
strong means that we must produce 
goods that people consume, especially 


food and fibers. If we permit our most 
fertile soil to be wasted away, year after 
year, gradually like a creeping paralysis 
we shall grow weaker and eventually 
other peoples with greater productive 
powers will supplant us as the strongest 
Nation on this earth. 

The real strength of America does not 
rest primarily upon our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, necessary as they are, but 
upon our productive power. With less 
than 6 percent of the people of the 
world, we have greater industrial pro- 
duction than the combined production 
of the rest of the world. About 20 
percent of our people are engaged in 
agriculture, yet this small number has 
not only fed our people better than any 
other people in the world but produced 
more food for export last year than the 
exports of the rest of the world put to- 
gether. These are the facts upon which 
our strength and security are based. 
These are the facts, Mr. President, upon 
which I shall vote against the motion to 
recommit the bill. 

EXHIBIT A 
BULL SHOALS DAM IN PROGRESS 
(By Tom Dearmore) 

Probably the most spectacular phase in the 
construction of the $69,000,000 dam will be 
the transportation of aggregate for the con- 
crete. It is to travel 7 miles from Lee's 
Mountain behind Flippin on a conveyor belt 
to the project, where it will be dumped into 
the giant concrete mixers. This is the sec- 
ond longest conveyor belt ever made, and is 
being supplied to the Flippin Materials Co., 
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suppliers of the aggregate, by the Goodyear 
Rubber Co. It will operate in 21 flights and 
is to have a capacity of 650 tons of rock per 
hour; 3,800,000 tons will be moved by this 
belt. Timber is now being cleared and foot- 
ings prepared for installation of the belt. 

Holding the responsible job of supervisor 
for the Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, is Ralph P. Johnson, engineer in 
charge. From his office overlooking the job, 
Mr. Johnson keeps a constant vigil over every 
aspect of construction. He is aided by about 
50 subordinates, and will have about 125 
engineers under his direction by the time the 
job reaches its peak in 1949. 

Looking out over the busy valley below, 
Mr. Johnson gave a word picture of the im- 
mensity of the project. “It will be one of 
the largest concrete gravity section dams in 
the United States,” he explained, “and will 
contain more than 2,000,000 cubic yards of 
concrete.” The concrete plant will be the 
third largest ever built, surpassed only by 
those at Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., ‘and 
Shasta Dam, Calif. Construction of the mix- 
ing plant is now starting about halfway up 
the west abutment. Its capacity output will 
be 7,000 cubic yards a day from four 4-yard 
mixers. Aggregate (crushed stone and sand) 
will be cooled with water before mixing. It 
was cooled at Norfork Dam by mixing crushed 
ice in the concrete. 

“The lake behind Bull Shoals Dam will be 
one of the largest in the South, and should 
begin backing up by the winter of 1949 or 
spring of 1950,” Mr. Johnson declared. “The 
shore line, at the top of flood-control pool, 
will be 1,050 miles long, and the length of 
the lake will be about 87 miles,” he con- 
tinued. “The dam, if the maximum number 
of 8 penstocks are installed, can produce 
575,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity each 
year, and more than 1,000,000 acres of bottom 
land will be protected from floods.” 

When completed, Bull Shoals Dam will be 
about 8 city blocks long and 279 feet high, 


with a roadway 20 feet wide running across 
the top. A maximum of 8 power generators 
can be installed, and they will be placed 
in the penstocks immediately after comple- 


tion of the project. Each turbine is capable 
of generating 70,000 horsepower. About 5 
years will be required for the job, utilizing 
approximately 2,750,000 man-hours, 

This spring the contractors will probably 
employ more than 1,000 men on the dam and 
a large number on the quarry at Lee’s Moun- 
tain. Mountain Home, Flippin, Cotter, and 
Yellville will receive direct benefit from this 
pay roll, which will also be invaluable to the 
new towns of Bull Shoals, Lakeview, and 
Midway. The latter are being developed near 
the project for the benefit of workers and 
as future resort towns. 

The town of Bull Shoals is located beyond 
the north abutment of the dam, and is being 
developed by the Ozarks White River Co. 
That company, headed by C. 8. Woods, of 
Mountain Home, is also developing Lakeview, 
which is just east of the dam. Midway is 
located on the blacktop 5 miles northwest of 
Mountain Home. 

The first concrete placing in the dam will 
probably take place in August, and forms will 
be erected in July, Mr. Johnson said. More 
than 85 percent of the concrete in Bull Shoals 
will be against steel forms. Wood forms were 
used predominantly on Norfolk Dam. Two 
8,000-barrel steel cement silos are now being 
built on the east abutment to supply the 
mixing plant when it is completed. 

Water from the White River is used for 
everything. It is pumped to the top of the 
bluff at the west abutment and up into a 
100,000-gallon water tower, where it is puri- 
fied for drinking. A 14-inch pipe will run 
from the pumping barge, which is anchored 
in the river above the project, directly to the 
mixing plant, to be used in the concrete. 
River water is shot from a hose on the east 
abutment under high pressure to strip away 
tiie face of the bluff. 
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Before the time comes to begin placing 
concrete into the foundation forms, the con- 
tractors will build a trestle over the spot 
where the forms are to be. Electrically 
driven railway cars will run out over the 
trestle and dump their cargoes of concrete 
into the forms, then return to the mixing 
plant 175 feet above the valley for another 
load. On Norfork Dam, a swinging bucket 
was used to transport the concrete. 

The office of the Ozark Dam Constructors, 
the mine company combine which has the 
contract for building Bull Shoals, is located 
on the north bank of the river just below 
the dam. It is a reconverted aircraft 
hangar, and also houses the busy machine 
shops where dozens of machinists work night 
and day to keep the construction equipment 
running. Sharing a large part of the job’s 
responsibility is Grady Gray, office manager 
for the contractors. With his assistants, Mr. 
Gray handles many of the intricacies of pur- 
chasing and dispersing materials. Frank 
Bybee serves as personnel manager for the 
job, while the important post of chief engi- 
neer is filled by H. H. Roberts. 

The contractors maintain a completely 
staffed hospital on the job, and safety is 
especially stressed. A restaurant accommo- 
dating 100 people has also been built near 
the main office. 

The 16-mile railroad was built up the river 
from Cotter last year across the river just 
below the contractor’s office building on a 
highway and railroad bridge which rises 50 
feet above the river. One train a day comcs 
up from Cotter to deliver freight, but two 
or three a day will operate on the line when 
the job reaches a peak. The railroad cost 
about $1,000,000. At its termination point, 
a huge whirley crane has been erected to un- 
load heavy penstocks and other material. 

The first consideration of the United 
State engineers in planning the dam was 
to obtain exactly the right type of aggre- 
gate for the concrete. Aggregate is divided 
into two classifications, coarse and fine. 
Coarse aggregate is crushed stone and fine 
aggregate is crushed stone sand. A great 
deal of river gravel was used as coarse aggre- 
gate in Norfork, but it was decided that only 
crushed rock should be used in Bull Shoals. 
Tests were made with samples of rock from 
points up and down the river, and the aggre- 
gate from Lee’s mountain was finally found 
to be the most suitable. 

These tests were performed at the Water- 
ways Experiment Station in Vicksburg, Miss. 
The engineers at the project also maintain a 
concrete laboratory. 

Under construction by C. M. Foresman, 
Mountain Home builder, is a $9,000 observa- 
tion platform on the Baxter County side of 
the dam. It will be accessible from the 
paved access road, and affords an excellent 
view of the construction area. 

Roads leading to Bull Shoals Dam are in a 
much better condition than those to Norfork 
Dam. The United States engineers built a 
blacktop access road to the dam starting 
5 miles northwest of Mountain Home, at Mid- 
way, and that remaining 5 miles is now being 
blacktopped. The 8-mile stretch from Flip- 
pin to the project has also been blacktopped. 
Before many years tourists may drive over 
both Bull Shoals and Norfork Dams. 

D. 8S. Perkins, safety engineer for the United 
States engineers, keeps a constant watch to 
detect hazards. All men on the job are re- 
quired to wear hard helmets, and salt tablets 
are given to workers to prevent heat fatigue. 
The safety record is excellent so far. 

Heads of engineers’ departments include 
L. F. Sherman, assistant to Mr. Johnson; 
D. H. Basgen, head of the office engineering 
section; V. W. Luckett, administrative head; 
J. D. Lunsford, head of the lay-out section; 
R. E. Whitla, head of the foundation section; 
Norman Roberts and J. W. Wilhite, heads of 
the mechanical engineering section, and 
Harry E. Hawkins, inspector. 
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An important initial contribution of the 
dam to the surrounding territory is the 
$140,000 the Government is paying to Baxter 
and Marion Counties in increased school 
funds. Each student moved there because of 
the dam is paid for at the rate of 35 cents a 
day for each day in school and for high 
school students 244 cents a day is received 
for each mile between their house and school. 
A new high school is being built in Mountain 
Home with help from the Government. 


Mr. CORDON obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON.’ I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is necessarily absent today on 
public business. He has arranged a pair 
in opposition to the pending motion. He 
has asked me to have inserted in the body 
of the Recorp the remarks he had 
planned to make on the pending meas- 
ure. I ask unanimous consent that the 
remarks of the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MAYBANK] be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The remarks prepared by Mr. May- 
BANK are as follows: 


Mr. President, there are two projects con- 
tained in this appropriation which lie en- 
tirely within my State, and the third and 
largest is shared by South Carolina and our 
sister State of Georgia. ‘ 

The two projects in South Carolina are the 
Winyah Bay and Charleston Harbor develop- 
ments under the Rivers and Harbors section 
of the bill. The House granted the full 
budget figure oz $178,000 for Charleston Har- 
bor and $856,000 for Winyah Bay. Both of 
these amounts were approved by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The appropriation for Charleston Harbor 
will allow for the completion of the channel 
between the jetties and the widening of a 
turn in the south channel from 500 to 600 
feet. 

Charleston is now one of the most im- 
portant ports on the eastern seaboard. 
Water-borne commerce there is increasing 
steadily. This is due largely to the fact that 
terminal facilities which were provided dur- 
ing the war for military purposes have now 
been converted to commercial use. The port 
is now handling hundreds of thousands of 
tons annually of such varied items as crude 
oil, fruit, coal, gasoline, wood products, vege- 
tables, and numerous other commodities. 
The 1946 commerce amounted to nearly 
5,000,000 tons. 

If we are to continue to make the best use 
of these port facilities it is necessary that we 
have the full project dimensions for the 
safety of oceangoing vessels. It is the only 
way to insure the uninterrupted movement 
of a large volume of foreign and domestic 
commerce through this port. 

At Georgetown, the Winyah Bay project 
is equally important. This part of the ap- 
propriation will provide for the full con\- 
pletion of the channel and turning basin, 
both of which are badly needed. 

The project provides for a 27 foot channel 
which is necessary to permit modern cargo 
vessels to enter and leav~ that port with ca- 
pacity loads. The present 18 foot channel is 
entirely inadequate for ocean going vessels 
which serve the established industries at 
Georgetown. This present shallow channel 
forces vessels now using this port to either 
wait for very high tides or enter and leave 
with partial cargoes. Both of which, of 
course, are costly procedures. 

Georgetown is a rapidly growing indus- 
trial center. It stands ready to render a great 
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service to the people and industry of South 
Carolina with its many natural advantages. 

Projects such as these result in savings and 
other advantages to all of the people—not 
just the fortunate few in the immediate vicin- 
ity. The savings in the cost of water ship- 
ments alone will be felt all the way across 
the State and even on into the inland States 
with no coast line and ports of their own. 

The-thire project is one which has with- 
stood more than its share of controversial de- 
bate for many years. I refer to the Clark Hill 
project which is now under construction by 
the Corps of Engineers on the Savannah 
River. The corps of engineers’ budget re- 
quirement for this project was $8,400,000. 
This figure was trimmed in the House to an 
even $7,000,000. When the civil functions bill 
came to the Senate Committee I was extended 
the courtesy of appearing before the commit- 
tee, along with Senator Russe. and others, 
for the purpose of asking that the full budget 
figure be restored. It is needless for me to 
try to express our gratitude to the committee 
for deciding to restore the $1,400,000 for 
Clark Hill. 

My statement before the Appropriations 
Committee was a very short one. The issue, 
in my own mind, was very basic and I did not 
wish to impose on the courtesy of the mem- 
bers of reviewing the long and bitter fight we 
had had over the years to finally secure the 
approval for this wonderful flood control, 
hydroelectric and navigation development to 
be constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 
Because we have felt sure that that particular 
battle was over and nothing more than the 
annual formality of appropriations stood be- 
tween our dreams of this project and its ulti- 
mate completion, we confined our appeal to 
the committee to a simple matter of economy. 
My own statement was short and I will read 
it just as it was presented to the committee: 

“Mr. Chairman, I am most anxious to see 
the appropriation for the Clark Hill project 
restored to the original $8,400,000 figure. I 
ask this in the interest of basic economy. 

“It is only reasonable to expect that a cut 
of $1,400,000 from the figure asked by the 
Army Engineers would slow the progress of 
this project in direct proportion to the 
amount of the reduction. 

“The Senate has just voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the European recovery program, 
This vote was a grubstake in peace but we 
cannot be sure. Should it fail and we find 
ourselves thrown, against our wishes, into 
another war, the Clark Hill project would be 
sO much nearer a stage of completion and 
ready to take its place in our high-geared 
production system. f 

“From the economic standpoint alone, a 
reduction in funds now would result in 
greater cost in the long run. A project of 
this sort should be self-liquidating, as other 
similar projects have been. A delay in con- 
struction now would only serve to postpone 
the day when the Government would begin 
to receive a return on this investment.” 

Mr. President, that was in reference to the 
Clark Hill project only. If this bill is recom- 
mitted to the committee, it is my under- 
standing that an effort will be made to trim 
at least $200,000,000 from the total appropri- 
ation. That is almost one-third of the entire 
amount. Should that be done what then 
will happen, not only to Clark Hill which is 
so far under way, but to the much needed 
work in Winyah Bay at Georgetown and in 
Charleston Harbor? Those are just three 
affecting my State, Mr. President. I do not 
mean to imply that they are in any degree 
the most important projects contained in 
this bill. There are other Senators here who 
have the same feeling for those affected with- 
in their own States, They feel the same way 
and I am grateful to them for their support 
in the past. I am sure they are witb us now 
at this crucial time. 

Any legislation such as this which is de- 
signed for the development and preserva- 
tion of our natural resources by the Federal 
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Government will always run into snags along 
its legislative course. There are always 
forces at work which would prefer to see such 
work done in a lesser degree and at the ex- 
pense of the people who would be benefitted 
and in the financial interest of the great 
holding companies who would become even 
stronger. I say at the expense of those who 
would be benefitted most because they are the 
ones who are not now able to have electric 
lights, refrigerators, washing machines, 
freezer lockers and automatic pumps. It 
costs the public-utility companies too much 
to run lines to the people who live off the 
beaten path of their regular service to the 
city folks. If the service were made avail- 
able to these people the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. You see, Mr. President, even 
though there is a lot of money in circulation 
now and people are earning high wages, there 
are still a lot of poor people in this great land 
of ours. 

I do not mean to imply that this project 
is solely a hydroelectric development either. 
Electricity is merely a byproduct. This de- 
velopment is primarily for purposes of flood 
control. There are thousands of acres of 
rich bottom land along the banks of the 
Savannah River which are not now available 
for cultivation because of floods. This proj- 
ect would reclaim that land—land which is 
so vital to our farmers who are being asked 
to feed and clothe not only our own people 
but a great many of the other people of the 
world. 

It would create a navigable channel from 
the Atlantic Ocean all the way up to Augusta. 
It would extend the benefits of a port to the 
people and industry of an otherwise land- 
locked city. It would automatically offer 
new and unlimited recreational facilities to 
hundreds of thousands of people. It would 
mean the creation of additional and greatly 
needed refuges for wild game and fish preser- 
vation and breeding. 

There is one thing in favor of these par- 
ticular debates. They always bring to the 
forefront those gentlemen who honestly and 
sincerely believe they were elected to repre- 
sent all of their people and not just those 
who are able to pour the most silver into the 
coffers when election year rolls around. It 
makes you feel good inside. It restores your 
faith in the principle of government of, by, 
and for the people. 

Mr. President, outside of the down-to- 
earth goodness of the most of our people, 
we have nothing more valuable than our 
own natural resources. These wonders of 
nature are God-given talents. They were 
not placed so abundantly for the sole use of 
picture post card dealers. They were cre- 
ated to serve man—and serve man they will. 
A project such as Clark Hill is a self-liquidat- 
ing one. Here is an opportunity to give these 
many benefits to the people who deserve 
them and at a price they are able to afford. 
They would never have them otherwise. We 
know that from experience. 

I fail to see that Government development 
of such a project would cut into the revenues 
of the power companies. They are operat- 
ing at full capacity. They are, in many 
cases, unable to supply current demands for 
power. These projects merely extend these 
“city folk” privileges to rural people who 
also need them. 

No government, Mr. President, ever went 
broke developing its natural resources. We 
owe much to the natural gifts we inherited 
when this country was settled. It is true 
that this wealth has been abused in many 
instances. It is also true that our develop- 
ment of some Of’ these resources has greatly 
increased our Nation’s wealth. We could 
never deny the tremendous contribution they 
made to our war efforts. We pray that their 
future use will be confined to peacetime de- 
velopments for better living. However, as 
we make plans for drafting men and even 
talk of plans for mobilizing industry it seems 
we're being penny-wise and doliar-foolish 
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to drop these worthy projects—especially 
those which are already under construction. 
The people of South Carolina need the ad- 
vantages to be derived from Winyah Bay, 
Charleston Harbor, and Clark Hill. Should 
we ever again find ourselves confronted with 
& national emergency such as we have so 
recently experienced the Nation will need 
their facilities instantly. I urge my col- 
leagues here in this Chamber to join with 
me in the vote to keep from recommitting 
this civil functions bill to the committee. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT LAW ON SCIENTIFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that we shall soon be considering 
the question of a conscription or draft 
law. I find in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce an _ editorial entitled “A 
Chemist Speaks,” which I think is worthy 
of the highest consideration by every 
legislator who is to give this subject con- 
sideration in this critical hour. It starts 
out with this suggestion: 

A stupid draft law may lead to national 
scientific suicide, according to Charles Allen 
Thomas, president of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Dr. Thomas, quoting Vannevar Bush, 
points out the “serious deficit in our trained 
scientific personnel.” (In the field of me- 
chanical design the shortage is especially 
distressing.) This deficit, he believes, stems 
Pa selective service law of World 
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This editorial, as I say, should be the 
subject of real, earnest consideration by 
all Senators who must, before final ad- 
journment, I take it, arrive at a decision 
on the nature of the bill we want to be- 
come the law, which we think will be 
adequate to meet the situation we are 
facing today as the leading world power. 
I was particularly interested in the edi- 
torial because it brings out in detail the 
waste of what may be called “brain 
power,” if we attempt to pursue the 
course we followed in the past. 

What I have in mind, Mr. President, 
is that there was a man called Billy Mit- 
chell, some years back, who foresaw the 
needs of a nation in a war that was on 
the horizon, though no one saw it then. 
The “brass hats” could not agree with 
Billy Mitchell, and although the Senate 
has four times passed bills, which I in- 
troduced, granting him posthumously 
the rank of major general, someone has 
been able to stop action in the other 
House. 

Billy Mitchell was a prophet in the 
sense that he saw that the old ways and 
methods, the old techniques of World 
War I would not be adequate for World 
War II. But even after he had bombed 
and sunk naval vessels his teachings 
and his ideas were disregarded. 

I want to make sure that a bill is 
passed in connection with the matter. I 
have not had occasion even to examine 
such a bill, so I am not talking about any 
particular bill. I am talking about the 
ideas that are so dynamically stated in 
this editorial, because they bring clearly 
to mind that just as after World War I 
we found we had to have different wea- 
pons to meet an emergency, we must now 
have improved weapons to bring about 
peace and to make sure that no nation 
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or group of nations will ever think it 
advisable to attack Uncle Sam. It is 
apparent to some, at least, that the 
methods of World War I are outmoded. 
With the discovery of atomic energy and 
of other weapons, the old techniques, the 
methods of assembling armies and uti- 
lizing men, marching them up and down 
the streets, equipped as they were in 
World War II, are at least in part out- 
moded. 

Therefore I ask that this editorial, en- 
titled ‘A Chemist Speaks,” be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I assure the Senator 
trom Wisconsin that the Senate Armed 
Services Committee very definitely had 
the problem in mind. It had the assist- 
ance of Dr. Vannevar Bush, and also the 
assistance of Mr, Thomas, the head of 
the chemical company alluded to in the 
editorial, in arriving at the language of 
the bill. I believe that when the bill is 
brought up for consideration the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Congress in 
general will feel that wise provision has 
been made so that we can continue 
properly our research program. 

Mr. WILEY. Iam very happy to have 
that assurance. My only object in inter- 
jecting these thoughts into the picture 
at this time was to bring light into a 
situation which is quite chaotic, as is in- 
dicated by hundreds of letters that come 
to my office. It is very clear that there 
are those throughout the country who 
are again propagandizing the American 
mind as they did in connection with 
oleomargarine. They are propagandiz- 
ing on the subject of this bill, or that bill, 
or something else relating to the armed 
services. What is needed is clarification 
of the whole picture, so that in simple 
language the American taxpayer and the 
American citizen may be made aware of 
an adequate approach to the problem 
which is ‘acing us in this most dynamic 
and challenging period. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A CHEMIST SPEAKS 

A stupid draft law may lead to national 
scientific suicide according to Charles Allen 
Thomas, president of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Dr. Thomas, quoting Vannevar Bush, 
points out the serious deficit in our trained 
scientific personnel. (In the field of 
mechanical design the shortage is especially 
distressing.) This deficit, he believes, stems 


from the selective service law of World War 
II. 

A recent study by the Army general staff 
showed that, of the scientists and technolo- 
gists of the armed forces who reported, 70 
percent denied that they had been fully 
utilized in their primary fields. 

In this particular scientists suffered the 
same fate as other service personnel, A young 
man brought up in the Pacific islands, was 
skilled in Filipino dialects. The Army sent 
him to Europe. A veteran surgeon with a 
major’s commission was set to paring corns 
and callouses. A LaSalle Streeter, an expert 
on railway finances, was given an intensive 
course in radar, then set to performing 
menial jobs in the African desert. The exam- 
ples are innumerable. 
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Wartime waste of shoes and ships and 
shells and sugar is inevitable. But waste 
of manpower is unpardonable. It must not 
happen again. 

To prevent the waste of vital scientific 
talent Dr. Thomas proposes selective service 
legislation deferring scientists and technolo- 
gists engaged in essential work in industry 
or Government, university students engaged 
in teaching or research, and promising scien- 
tific or engineering students. 

He would vest jurisdiction over these de- 
ferred persons in the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

The next war (if any) is unlikely to involve 
tremendous mass slugging matches of the 
Passchendaele, Verdun, or Stalingrad variety. 
These will be buried in the mothballs of 
memory along with Agincourt, Bull Run, 
and San Juan Hill. If the pen is mightier 
than the sword, the test tube is mightier than 
the tank, the slide rule more potent than the 
submarine. 

The big-Army and big-Navy men keep 
harping on the hordes of Soviet manpower. 
Yet Hitler’s greatest blitz successes were 
achieved with small, mobile forces, It was 
only later, when the Nazis were pressing 
pilots and technologists into the infantry, 
that the Reichswehr was shattered. 

How many Russian infantrymen would it 
have taken to solve the magnetic mine men- 
ace? How many to invent the V-2? How 
many to build an atomic bomb? 

If we survive world war III, we shall need 
the help of American science and industrial 
technology every inch of the way. Yet we 
are now short of 90,000 bachelors of science 
and 5,000 Ph. D.’s according to Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, Universal Oil chemist. 

Eleven great American corporations are 
now contributing from $20,000 to $50,000 a 
year each for fundamental nuclear research. 
The results may be of incalculable benefit to 
the Nation in war and in peace. Are these 
programs to be jettisoned so that the scien- 
tists engaged in them may become PX officers 
or grease monkeys? 

Dr. Thomas should be heeded. The effec- 
tive use of precious scientific talent should 
not be left to the whims of the armed services 
or the exigencies of local draft-board pres- 
sures. Congress should defer the Nation’s 
scientists in the name of the Nation’s se- 
curity. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5224) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion, as modified, of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED], for himself, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BrincEs], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Appropriations with cer- 
tain instructions. . 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
one of those in this body who believe that 
debate should serve the primary purpose 
of being informative and should gen- 
erate light rather than heat. Reitera- 
tion, therefore, as I view it, can serve no 
good purpose. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
California, who is now occupying the 
chair, presented a comprehensive ex- 
planation of how public-works projects 
are originated, screened, and finally 
translated into construction. I could 
not add to that explanation. I do, how- 
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ever, want to associate myself with it. I 
am in full accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia in defense of the civil-functions 
bill now under attack on the floor. 

My colleague the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] on yesterday pre- 
sented another explanation of the place 
in Government, Federal economy, and 
fiscal affairs that capital betterments 
should have. He distinguished between 
expenditures in the field of capital addi- 
tions and those in the field of current 
operations. I wish to associate myself 
with his views. 

My colleague from Oregon also pre- 
sented most comprehensively the rela- 
tionship between many of the public 
works which are listed in the pending 
bill and the civilian economy of the 
country, on the one hand, and national 
security, on the other hand. It would 
serve no purpose to reiterate in connec- 
tion with his statement. My colleague 
explained in detail the natiqnal values 
inherent in hydroelectric power in the 
Pacific Northwest. He showed with 
facts and figures the scarcity of hydro- 
electric power, and the necessity for in- 
creasing it, how it fitted into the econ- 
omy and into the military necessity of 
the country. I undertake to say that 
the statements made by my colleague 
canhot be controverted. They stand 
upon the solid foundation of the record. 

I should like to supplement that state- 
ment by reading a portion of an article 
which was published not in some propa- 
ganda sheet seeking to advance public 
spending and extravagance or to ad- 
vance public ownership or “what have 
you” in the field of ultraliberalism or 
socialism. It appeared, Mr. President, 
believe it or not, in the Wall Street 
Journal. It should be _ conservative 
enough for the most conservative. On 
May 13 appeared this article. Because 
it is long and I do not care to burden the 
ReEcorD, I shall read extracts only. I 
quote: 

Kilowatt crisis. Northwest turns away 
industries for lack of enough electricity. 
More aluminum for planes, less for pots and 


pans; power expansion sought. Building 
dams takes time. 


I continue the quotation, under the 
date line of Portland, Oreg., May 13: 


Power-starved Pacific northwesterners are 
going to have to tighten their kilowatt belt 
another notch. The whole Nation may feel 
the pinch. 

Partly, it’s a question of guns or butter— 
in this case, airplanes against pots and pans. 

Congressional approval of planes to build 
a 70-group air force will mean raising de- 
mand for aluminum during the next 5 years 
one-fifth above this year’s estimated output 
of the light metal. That means a heavy 
drain on electric power; I kilowatt of elec- 
tricity is needed to produce every 1,000 pounds 
of aluminum. 

But the Pacific Northwest, where 46 per- 
cent of the country’s aluminum is produced, 
has no power to spare. It hasn’t enough now 
to take care of industries and population 
that mushroomed during the war, let alone 
handle extra defense orders. More power for 
military-purpose aluminum for instance, 
can’t help meaning less for kitchen utensils 
and farmers’ barn roofs. 

Scarcely any major industries in this area 
can get power for all their needs. At the 
peak of seasonal demand last winter, use was 
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kept within the bounds of generating ca- 
pacity by a bare 55,000 kilowatts, and that 
only by curtailing nonessential uses. 

Meantime, a number of eastern companies 
with blueprints for new factories in Oregon 
or Washington are turning elsewhere or 
pigeonholing their plans because of the 
shortage. Chester Sterrett, industrial engi- 
neer for the Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
reports “Three or four electro-chemical com- 
panies with substantial operations have been 
forced to hold up coming to the Northwest 
due to their inability to get power.” 

The answer to the shortage, of course, is to 
produce.more power. But that’s easier said 
than done. Building a quarter-mile-long 
dam takes years and millions of dollars. 
Private utilities are expanuing in a small 
way, but their additional capacity won’t be 
available before 1950. The huge Grand 
Coulee hydroelectric project with its nine 

‘units has scheduled eventual installation of 

nine more generators, each rated at 126,000 
kilowatts. But the first of the three to be 
added in 1949 won’t be in action until next 
April. Other Federal hydro projects are on 
the way, but it will be 1954, at least, before 
the first is completed. 

Causes of the power shortage are traceable 
to a multitude of factors. One was the pre- 
war superabundance of power in the North- 
west which lured industries here. 

The aluminum industry is a good example. 
Before 1939 not a pound of aluminum was 
produced in this area. This year five big 
Northwest plants will turn out 573,000,000 
pounds of the metal, almost half the United 
States production of 1,250,000,000 pounds. 

These smelters, operated by Kaiser Co., 
Aluminum Co. of America, and Reynolds 
Metals Co., are using nearly 600,000 kilowatts 
of power, more than a third of the combined 
capacity (1,592,000 kilowatts) of Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams, two of the world’s 
largest hydroelectric projects. 

But the aluminum firms have nowhere 
near the power they need. All have stand- 
ing orders on file with the Bonneville Power 
Administration, selling agent for all Federal 
power produced in the area. They want a 
much extra power as they're getting. ' 

With that extra 600,000 kilowatts, alu- 
minum producers here could go a long way 
toward producing their share of the esti- 
mated 250,000,000 extra pounds of aluminum 
needed in each of the next 5 years to ful- 
fill the Air Force goal. That amount of 
metal, experts believe, would cover all plane 
progranr requirements, including such items 
as propellers and spare parts as well as the 
primary airframes. 

The aluminum plants’ demand isn’t the 
only bug-a-boo in the northwestern elec- 
tricity shortage. 

Another huge power customer is the Gov- 
ernment’s atomic works in western Washing- 
ton. How much power it burns is a carefully 
guarded secret, but utility men are certain 
it is one of the area’s biggest users. The 
atomic plant is being expanded nov to the 
tune of $350,000,000. That means its power 
needs will increase. Meantime, civilian in- 
dustries which expanded sharply during the 
war are still operating far above prewar 
levels. And a large share of the wartime 
population influx has been retained. Oregon 
has 39.2 percent more souls than in 1939. 
Washington State has gained 286 percent 
more inhabitants. 


During the reading of the article the 
following occurred: 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to the fact that in the pending bill 
there are funds for 23 multipurpose 
projects. The amount chargeable to the 
generation of hydroelectric power for 
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these 23 projects in the bill will, when 
they are completed, give us an annual re- 
turn from hydroelectric power of $53,- 
900,000 per annum. I thought that in- 
formation would be of interest to the 
Senator, and I am glad to give it at 
this time. 

Mr. CORDON. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I shall not read further 
from the article which is a factual ac- 
count appearing in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. It shows the crying necessity, the 
urgency, for power development in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I undertake to say, Mr. President, that 
that urgency exists throughout the 
United States. I rest that conclusion 
upon testimony before our subcommittee, 
from engineers in the Army and out of 
the Army, from industrialists, from all 
classes of our population. This testi- 
mony was rebutted by none. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell further 
on that subject. It has been debated and 
presented fully on this floor. 

I think perhaps I would have said 
nothing on this matter had it not been 
for statements attributed to Members of 
the Senate charging that the pending bill 
represents a pork barrel, a charge which 
afterward was reiterated on this floor. 
I sought to get the definition of the 
term “pork” as applied to legislation. 
The definition is in the Recorp. It im- 
putes to those who have had a part in 
the preparation of the proposed legis- 
lation motives based solely on sordid 
political expediency, all ignoble. I re- 
gret that when called upon, those mak- 
ing that charge disavowed the responsi- 


bility of presenting any proof whatever 


in support of it. The record indicates 
that the charge was baseless, unjustified, 
and unjustifiable. I shall say nothing 
further about that. 

Mr. President, when I first came into 
this body I was a member of the Com- 
merce Committee. Before that com- 
mittee came the first of the comprehen- 
sive flood-control and river and harbor 
authorization bills. I spent days on end, 
running into weeks, examining witnesses 
with reference to each and every proj- 
ect in that bill. An array of witnesses 
came and went. I learned at that time 
what screening meant as applied to river 
and harbor and flood-control projects. 
They were screened, Mr. President. No 
project was approved by the committee 
that did not have a justification. No 
project was presented in which the bene- 
fits were not greater than the cost. That 
was true of the largest project as it was 
true of the smallest. 

Later on, becoming a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I had an op- 
portunity to secure experience in further 
screening those projects. Based upon 
that experience, where there came before 
those committees projects for improve- 
ment of navigation, flood control, I be- 
lieve, in every State in the United States, 
multiple-purpose projects which com- 
bined both navigation and flood control, 
and then went on to combining hydro- 
electric power and in many cases do- 
mestic water supply, and, in others, ir- 
rigation and reclamation, I learned that 
our country must depend for its future 
prosperity upon the continuation of a 
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public works program which, Mr. Pres- 
ident, has not the slightest relationship 
to make-work projects. 

I regret that this program cannot go 
forward by the use of less labor. I regret 
that the program cannot go forward by 
the use of fewer materials, The labor in- 
volved and the materials involved are a 
part of the projects which are justified, 
and that justification is based upon the 
necessities of our people. 

It is just as important, Mr. President, 
to maintain the present level of produc- 
tivity in this country as it is to increase 
it. Flood-control projects as such, with 
none of the multiple purposes involved, 
represent insurance to maintain the pres- 
ent productive capacity. One does not 
cancel his fire insurance in the name of 
economy. When things tighten he needs 
that insurance most. 

Mr. President, we first must look to the 
maintenance of the present high produc- 
tive capacity of the United States of 
America. We are faced with increasingly 
heavy calls in a dozen other fields beyond 
those which we ever had to face prior to 
World War II and we must recognize that 
the level of production must go upward, 
not downward. 

Mr. President, every item in the bill 
has run the gantlet of two of the major 
committees of the United States Senate, 
and two major committees of the House. 
The projects have had the careful atten- 
tion of the most competent construction 
engineering group known in the world. 
The projects have been screened by the 
President’s Budget Bureau. Certainly 
if one had in one’s self the type of desire 
that is contemplated in the term “pork 
barrel” one could not exercise it in the 
fact of those restraints. That should be 
a sufficient answer on that point. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
hearings representing 2 weeks of time 
given by the Civil Functions Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee to 
the bill. There are more than 1,400 
pages of testimony contained in this 
volume. In those 1,400 pages of testi- 
mony can be found itemized the justifi- 
cation for every item which makes up 
the sum total of the civil functions 
appropriation bill. Incidentally, there 
are many other items with reference to 
which there is full testimony, which are 
not included in the appropriation bill. 
They represent items which might be 
deferred, many of which should not be 
deferred, but which must be because they 
have not yet received screening by the 
committees of the Senate or of the House 
dealing with civil works. Anyone seek- 
ing to advise himself as to the justifica- 
tion for any project listed in the bill has 
had available to him the original justifi- 
cation in the authorization act. He has 
had available to him testimony as to the 
specific appropriation items in the 
present bill, as found in the hearings. 
He has had available to him like testi- 
mony, at even greater length, before the 
House committee. If any item in the 
bill is objected to, all the evidence neces- 
sary, pro and con, can be found in the 
record. 

There is no objection before us to any 
single item in the bill; and when those 
who propese this motion suggest that 
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the bill go back to committee for recom- 
mendations with reference to urgency, 
with reference to long-range importance, 
with reference to projects which can be 
completed with reasonable appropria- 
tions, and projects where the State or 
municipality bears a portion of the ex- 
pense, they can find that evidence 
already in the record. No more evidence 
can be adduced. It is now available, and 
it has already been applied. 

It is the considered view of the subcom- 
mittee and of the entire Committee on 
Appropriations, except for a minority 
of whree, that the bill presents the best 
judgment, based upon all the available 
testimony, or testimony which can he 
made available. What more can we ask? 
What more can the committee give? 

Mr. President, there is no merit in this 
motion. I can understand those who 
may disagree with the policy of the Con- 
gress, as evidenced in the Flood Control 
Act, or those who disagree with the 
rivers and harbors navigation improve- 
ment policy of the country, which has 
grown up since the country-was born, and 
which has made this country. But if we 
are to differ with reference to the policy, 
let us go to the root of it and change that 
policy. 

There is no project in the bill that has 
not been brought there pursuant to 
policy-making law. We who serve on 
the Appropriations Committee do noth- 
ing but implement the expressed will of 
the Congress in the authorizing acts. 
We have done that. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this mo- 
tion should be rejected, and the bill now 
before the Senate passed. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as a 
member of the subcommittee which rec- 
ommended the civil functions appropria- 
tion to the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, I desire to comment briefly 
on some of the questions involved in this 


discussion. I would not belabor the de- 
tails of this question, because they have 
been well and ably covered by other 
members of the committee. However, I 
wish to express my own personal view, 
that this is a very reasonable bill. It 
is essentially a fair and just measure. 
I doubt that it provides adequately for 
the many responsibilities of the Federal 
Government for which it undertakes to 
provide. 

I have served as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and of this 
subcommittee for a period of 15 years. I 
can state without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that during that period there 
has been no committee or subcommittee 
of this body which examined in more 
exhaustive detail all the numerous pro- 
visions of a bill than did this committee 
in dealing with the various public proj- 
ects in the pending measure. We are 
aware of our responsibilities as a com- 
mittee. I would not have the Senate 
think that there is any merit in the 
contention that, merely for the pleasure 
of appropriating funds, we have seen fit 
to include in the bill every project that 
was suggested. As has been stated by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
they were all screened most carefully. 
The bill which is before the Senate is 
below the budget estimates; yet the 
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charge has been made that the expend- 
iture contemplated in this measure is 
unwarranted and unnecessary. 

Mr. President, during the great strug- 
gle for survival through which our coun- 
try passed from 1941 to 1945 we neglected 
works which were vital to the mainte- 
nance of a balanced economy. More- 
over, during the war and the hectic 
months since VJ-day, there has been an 
unprecedented drain upon our natural 
resources and upon our economy. There 
has been a great change in the manner 
of operating the industriat plants of the 
country. We are today bearing burdens 
of production which would never have 
been dreamed of before the war. 

I shal] not go into detail as to the im- 
portance of these projects and the nature 
of each of them. They are broadly di- 
vided into categories of flood control, 
promoting transportation for the ship- 
ment of goods, keeping the channels of 
commerce open and, incidentally, the 
production of hydroelectric power. 

It is not a matter of not being able to 
afford these improvements. The fact is, 
we cannot afford to do less than is pro- 
vided in this bill. For example, during 
the war, when the demand upon us was so 
urgent to transport vast quantities of 
various materials overseas, we increased 
the size of oil tankers. Today there are a 
large number of important harbors which 
the new tankers cannot enter if they are 
filled to capacity; and we are now suf- 
fering a great economic waste because we 
have not spent the comparatively small 
sums of money which would enable this 
great medium of transportation and 
commerce to move forward at full capac- 
ity. I could enumerate at least a dozen 
harbors which were mentioned in the 
course of the hearings, where tankers 
must come in half-fiJled after long jour- 
neys from the sources of production of 
petroleum to the places where it is abso- 
lutely essential that it be delivered to the 
consumer in order to keep the wheels of 
industry going—indeed, to keep the very 
spark of life alive in millions of Ameri- 
can homes. Yet we are told that these 
expenditures are unwarranted and un- 
necessary, when a large proportion of the 
funds is directed to the elimination of 
that great waste in our economy—waste 
in manpower, waste in the use of the bot- 
toms which sail the seas, and waste in the 
oil which is used to propel the ships to 
the places where the fuel oil and other 
petroleum products are to be delivered. 

Within the past few months great 
floods have occurred. They did two 
things. They put to the test the flood- 
control projects which had theretofore 
been constructed under the direction of 
the board of engineers, the same board 
of engineers which is aspersed so unjustly 
and so unnecessarily in the minority 
views. But for projects which had al- 
ready been built, the losses would have 
been incalculably greater. Where the 
projects were not complete or where they 
had not been built to the dimensions and 
specifications of the board of engineers, 
millions of dollars of damage have been 
inflicted upon the citizenry of the Nation 
and withdrawn from our national econ- 
omy, because of the fact that we have 
been so dilatory in fulfilling the national 
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function, the responsibility of the Federal 
Government for carrying on a complete 
system of ficod control. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail as to 
the tremendous shortage of hydroelectric 
power which plagues our industrial efforts 
at the present time. All of us know that 
in great areas, wherein are located some 
of the vast industries on which not only 
our people but all the people of the earth 
depend, enterprises have been compelled 
to limp along at half speed, if, indeed 
they were not brought to a complete halt, 
because of the fact that there was not 
sufficient electric power to enable them 
to produce at their maximum capacity, 
so as to take care of the demands upon 
the country and to avoid any slackening 
of our industrial establishments which 
would bring about the evil days of either 
an inflationary or a deflationary period. 
Yet we are told that this effort to dis- 
charge our national responsibility with 
respect to these combined projects which 
are of such vital importance is an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary expense to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, I regard it as being most 
unfortunate that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Reep], whom I 
hold in high regard and for whom I have 
a personal affection, should have seen fit 
in the course of this discussion to make 
a bitter and vitriolic attack upon the 
character and ability of the Army en- 
gineers. In the course of his remarks, 
he said that the men who direct the 
Corps of Army Engineers, who are the 
men upon whom our country looks to di- 
rect these projects, are without intelli- 
gence and integrity. Those are harsh 
words, Mr. President; and I say I do not 
think they are in any manner justified. 
For my part, in looking back over an ex- 
perience of 15 years in dealing with these 
men as they have appeared before the 
committees of Congress, I have come to 
have great faith in both the ability and 
integrity of the Army engineers. The 
Corps of Army Engineers is one of the 
greatest establishments of our National 
Government. Where else could have been 
found the vision for harnessing the de- 
structive waters of the Nation on a na- 
tional scale, with the tremendous and 
comprehensive plan that is in process of 
development, and upon which we have 
made only a start. All countries of the 
world loek to the Corps of Army En- 
gineers as a model which they would 

mulate in connection with their various 
programs for flood control, for improv- 
ing navigation, and for the creation of 
hydroelectric power. These men have 
been denounced here as being without 
intelligence or integrity, but almost every 
country on the earth has sent its en- 
gineers to the United States to sit at 
the feet of these men, in order to learn 
the most advanced methods of carrying 
on work of this character and to absorb 
and learn from these men the high ideals 
of patriotism which have inspired them 
in their work, so that such foreign en- 
gineers would be able to carry that in- 
spiration back to their own lands, where 
it was hoped they might, as a result, be 
able to demonstrate the resourcefulness 
and the ingenuity which have marked the 
work of the Corps of Army Engineers as 
the members of that corps have engaged 
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in one of the most gigantic undertakings 
in all human history. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In addition to what 
the Senator from Georgia has just said, 
it seems to me that it might further be 
said that in nearly all instances when 
the Chief of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, who comes up through the ranks 
to be the head of that corps, reaches re- 
tirement age and retires under the law, 
if he is still active and willing to labor 
further while in mental and physical 
vigor, there is scarcely a large industrial 
organization in the United States that 
does not reach out and try to grab him, 
even after he has retired from the Army, 
in order to be able to utilize his expe- 
riences and services for as long a period 
as he is willing to engage in such ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. There is no 
question, Mr. President, that these men 
serve their country at a sacrifice, so far 
as monetary remuneration is concerned. 

Mr. President, this charge against the 
Corps of Army Engineers is a cruel in- 
dictment of the entire Military Estab- 
lishment. All the men who head the 
Corps of Engineers and direct its activi- 
ties are officers of the Regular Army. 
They are supposed to be the cream of the 
crop from the great military institution 
at West Point, because only those who 
are among the highest in scholastic abil- 
ity of each graduating class at West 
Point are put into the Engineer Corps. 
So when those men, who have made the 
best records at the Military Academy, 
are indicted in such harsh terms, it is 
even a worse indictment of the entire 
Military Establishment. If such a lack 
of confidence in our Military Establish- 
ment were to pervade the entire United 
States, then God save America in the 
trying days which lie ahead. 

No, Mr. President; the responsibility 
which is imposed upon the Army engi- 
neers to prevent damage from floods and 
to keep open the channels of navigation, 
and, incidentally, to recoup, so far as 
Possible, by means of the generation of 
hydroelectric power at some of the great 
dams that are built, the cost of building 
these reservoirs, is one of the greatest 
responsibilities of all the Government. 
I say the Army engineers have dis- 
charged that responsibility well. 

With that great task before them, they 
went to the Bureau of the Budget and 
asked for $874,441,000. The Bureau of 
the Budget agreed to recommend much 
less than that amount; and the commit- 
tee has cut by some $35,000,000 the budg- 
et estimates which finally evolved from 
those processes. Yet, because the Corps 


of Army Engineers did not come for-. 


ward, at the insistence of one Senator, 
and say, “We are wasting the money of 
the taxpayers in a prodigal manner, and 
here is a project which is no good”—and 
thereby insult the Congress, which had 
approved the project—the Army engi- 
neers are thereby denounced here on the 
floor of the Senate. Mr. President, I 
think that is most unfortunate. 
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It is unnecessary to go into detail as to 
the manner in which these projects are 
selected. This bill, which has been de- 
nounced as a pork-barrel bill, is not 
merely a catch-all bill, Mr. President. 
The Congress of the United States must 
take seven different steps before money 
is expended on any one of these projects. 
In the first place, the appropriate com- 
mittee of either House has to pass a res- 
olution requesting the Army engineers 
to make a preliminary survey of a spe- 
cific project. The Army engineers have 
no authority to gallivant all over the 
country and, for instance, see a river, and 
say, “Here is a good place to spend a 
great deal of the taxpayers’ money.” On 
the contrary, the Army engineers make 
a preliminary survey only at the express 
direction of a committee of the Con- 
gress. When such preliminary survey is 
made, if the engineers report that a fur- 
ther survey is justified such a further 
survey cannot be made until the appro- 

riate committee of the House or the 

nate has favorably reported on it, and 
until favorable action is taken in the 
House and in the Senate on a measure 
providing for such a survey, and until 
that measure is signed by the President, 
and becomes law. In other words, a fur- 
ther survey is made only when there is 
a law directing that such a survey be 
made of the project. After that step is 
taken and after the final survey—which, 
as I have stated heretofore, is not ini- 
tiated by the Army engineers—is pre- 
sented, under tesffmony, to the House 
committee handling these matters, that 
committee must approve the authoriza- 
tion of the project, and thereafter the 
House of Representatives must approve 
it, and then the Senate committee must 
approve it, and then it must be approved 
by the Senate itself, and then finally it 
must be approved by the President of the 
United States, before the project is au- 
thorized for an appropriation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. In the midst of the dis- 
cussion of that point by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, I hope he will 
permit me to call attention to the fact 
that there have been two over-all au- 
thorizations in which are included 
projects on every creek in the United 
States and every place where a dam could 
possibly be built. In the bill of 1936, and 
again in the bill of 1944, there were 
authorized—because provision for every- 
thing anyone could think of was put in 
those bills—674 flood-control projects 
and 820 river-and-harbor projects. So, 
as a result of the blanket authorization, 
there is no place in the United States, 
in any region or any section, where some 
such projects have not been authorized. 
Talk about the pork barrel! That is 
when the pork barrel started. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator must speak facetiously when he 
says there is not a creek in the United 
States or a river in the United States 
that does not have a project, because 
the Senator knows that is not in accord 
with the facts, and he must speak 
facetiously. There are many streams in 
this country for which no projects have 
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been authorized and there are a number 
of meritorious projects which have not 
been authorized. The Senator from 
Kansas sat in the Committee on Appro- 
priations and heard Members of this 
body urge the committee to approve 
appropriations for meritorious projects 
that have never yet been authorized by 
the Congress. One of the most difficult 
decisions we had to make in committee 
was to decline worthy projects because 
as a matter of fact they had never been 
authorized by law. 

Mr. REED. I did not of course intend 
to be taken literally, but let me illustrate, 


‘if I may trespass upon the Senator’s time 


for a moment—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. REED. A little stream scarcely 
more than a yard wide runs through my 
home town, and once or twice every year 
it floods, and the lower section of the 
town has perhaps a hundred houses with 
2 or 3 feet of water under them. The 
folks would be rather disappointed if 
they did not have it. One day when I 
was home several years ago the manager 
of the chamber of commerce telephoned 
me and said, “Will you come over to the 
city hall?” Isaid, “What for?’ He .aid, 
“We have an Army engineer here. He 
came up from Tulsa, Okla., where the 
neadquarters of the southwestern region 
is, and we are talking about including 
Labette Creek in the flood-control pro- 
gram.” I said, “Now, if you think I am 
coming over to the city hall to lend any 
weight that I might have as a United 
States Senator to :nclude Labette Creek 
in a Federal program, you are mistaken, 
I am not coming.” But the fact is that 
actually the engineers looked over La- 
bette Creek. That is how far this went. 
And in that particular valley, this creek 
and two others were examined by the 
engineers.and rejected. But to show how 
far this has gone and what kir d of proj- 
ects have been explored, and how many 
have been included, I read agair the fig- 
ures in the bills. There are 674 flood- 
control projects authorized, and 820 
river-and-harbor authorizations, a total 
of fourceen or fifteen hundred projects. 

The Senator from Georgia knows very 
well what we have done. Our friends 
come in and say, “Well, just authorize it. 
That doesn’t take any money.” And we 
have frequently granted the authoriza- 
tion. Authorizing it does not take any 
money, but all such projects sooner or 
later return for appropriations 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
glad to hear the Senator say, in the light 
of his indictment of the engineers on 
yesterday, that he has found two proj- 
ects in the State of Kansas on which the 
engineers, after survey, made an unfa- 
vorable report. I could point out that 
there have been literally hundreds of in- 
stances in which the Corps of Engineers 
has made an unfavorable report... In my 
opinion, in some cases they have been 
too rigid in their standards applied to 
worthy projects, because it has resulted 
in great loss to the country to defeat the 
authorization of such projects. 

I now revert to the statement I made, 
that the Congress of the United States 
must authorize these projects, and it 
must be done after a favorable survey. 
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I know it has not been done in the 
harum-scarum manner the Senator from 
Kansas would have us believe. I think 
it has been done carefully. I regret that 
the Senator from Kansas, after having 
indicted the Corps of Engineers, now sees 
fit to indict the Congress of the United 
States in addition to the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate for having au- 
thorized these projects. I am afraid it 
will eventually get down to the point 
where everybody will be out of step ex- 
cept the Senator from Kansas. I do not 
believe that any other Member of the 
Senate would go so far as to say that 
these projects were altogether without 
any merit or justification whatever. We 
may differ as to the time when the ap- 
propriation is to be made for them, and 
I have not relied upon the economists 
whom the Senator from Ohio has com- 
plimented at such great length as having 
given advice on this matter, and whom 
the Senator from Kansas has compli- 
mented, but if we are going to stand on 
the recommendations of the economists, 
Mr. President, we should build up a great 
backlog of worthy projects and have them 
available for periods of depression to 
provide public works instead of having 
to resort to relief, as we did. All econo- 
mists advocate such a backlog of author- 
ized projects as the Senator from Kansas 
condemns. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Ifthe Senator will let 
me do so, I should like to add my ap- 
proval of what he has just said in ref- 
erence to the fact, first, that the engi- 
neers very frequently disapprove projects, 
though we, at least, in my State, think 
they are meritorious. They have disap- 
proved some half. dozen in the period 
since this session began. Second, that 
the whole program is necessarily not a 
static one but a progressive one. The en- 
gineers have just approved, and very 
properly so, a great project in my State to 
try to do away with the danger of addi- 
tional damage such as was sustained in 
my State last fall to the amount of more 
than $59,000,000, as found by the engi- 
neers, from a devastating flood and on 
this necessary project the Congress has 
not yet had a chance to express itself. 
In the third instance, I should like to 
say, if the Senator will allow me, that I 
thoroughly approve his statement with 
reference to the high quality of the 
services rendered by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. In my State, in 1926, at a time of 
high water, after the summer rains and 
during a hurricane, the winds came from 
such a direction as to throw masses of 
water out of Lake Okeechobee over the 
village of Moore Haven, taking more than 
300 valuable American lives at that time. 
Two years later, in 1928, at a similar 
stage of high water, the hurricane winds 
happened to come from another direc- 
tion, resulting in the overflow of little 
towns along the east and south shores 
of Lake Okeechobee, and taking 2,200 
priceless American lives at that time. 

The engineers were promptly directed 
by the Congress to go in and make plans 
and build a system of levees by which 


President, will 
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they could avert a similar disaster from 
the blowing by the winds of the shallow 
waters of Lake Okeechobee out over the 
surrounding communities. Last fall, 
with all the heavy damage that was sus- 
tained at other places, I am glad to tell 
the Senator from Georgia and the whole 
Senate that the works installed by the 
Corps of Engineers at an expense of about 
$20,000,000 only, under appropriations of 
this Congress, in spite of the fact that 
the water was higher than it was either 
in 1926 or in 1928, and that the wind 
was said to have a greater velocity than 
at either time previously, there was not a 
single life lost in the towns around the 
rim of the lake, and this in spite of the 
fact that the population in those towns 
since 1926 and 1928 has largely increased. 

I am here to add my voice of hearty 
approval and of deep gratitude to that 
of the Senator from Georgia. I think 
we should be very proud of the capabili- 
ties shown by the Corps of Engineers, 
and should be anxious and willing to give 
those capabilities the chance to meet 
these grave problems, whether they arise 
in my State or in any other State of the 
Nation, in order that lives may be saved, 
as they were last fall in Florida, and in 
order that tragic property damage may 
be averted. 

I may say before I sit down that, so 
far as Florida is concerned, it does not 
have a single project in the flood-control 
part of this particular bill, and, so far as 
rivers and harbors are concerned, it has 
less money in this bffl than was recom- 
mended by the budget. But at the same 
time it is the humble judgment of the 
junior Senator from Florida that this 
committee has done fine work in deter- 
mining where the actual necessities are, 
and in deciding to apply the services and 
the skill of the Corps of Engineers to 
averting disastrous loss of life and seri- 
ous property damage for communities all 
over this Nation. I think we would be 
doing a very unwise thing to turn down 
the judgment of this committee formed 
after weeks and weeks of careful comb- 
ing of the situation, as I well know, be- 
cause I went before the committee on 
two occasions to plead for projects which 
I thought were meritorious. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his observations. The 
specific case which he related bears out 
the generalization which I made earlier 
to the effect that every dollar expended 
through the board of engineers on these 
important national projects was justified 
when the storms came, the floods de- 
scended, and the damage which hereto- 
fore had been visited upon the people was 
averted by reason of those public works. 

Mr. President, the business of passing 
a reasonable bill, such as this, to protect 
and to develop the resources of the coun- 
try is nothing but the ordinary prudence 
which the average good businessman 
would use in conducting his own business. 
Would not private industry be placed in 
an impossible position if representatives 
of a great enterprise said they would not 
develop and expand because there were 
a great many orders being placed with 
them? That would be the effect, if ap- 
plied to Government operations, to say 
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that the need is greater than ever before 
for these worthy projects, and so we will 
cut them down. That is the philosophy 
of this motion to recommit. 

We are spending a very modest 
amount, Mr. President, to protect our 
national plant from flocds, to enable us 
to transport the tremendous quantities 
of material necessary to be transported 
at this time, and to develop more hydro- 
electric current to overcome the great 
shortage which threatens the industrial 
life of the Nation. Today 2,100,000,000 
persons living on the earth are looking 
to our 140,000,000 persons in the United 
States for some degree of sustenance, for 
succor, and for the wherewithal to re- 
place that which was destroyed by the 
war. There is an unequaled demand 
upon us for the use of our productive 
capacity. Never before have we been 
threatened with the complete loss of 
natural resources which are absolutely 
essential to future life on this continent. 
To say that in a period of that kind we 
will let the floods take their heavy toll, 
stop the channels of navigation, fail to 
improve the harbors which thousands of 
ships must use to transport goods over- 
seas, and refuse to go forward in creat- 
ing great hydroelectric developments, 
even though we know such developments 
are self-liquidating, would be most un- 
wise. The distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] has said 
that the hydroelectric developments 
would repay $53,000,000 into the Federal 
Treasury each and every year, to be col- 
lected from the sale of hydroelectric 
— from the projects authorized in the 

ill. . 

I do not know how much longer we can 
go forward with the ambitious program 
of foreign relief which we have adopted 
and which we propose over the next 5 
years. We have advanced approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 to certain nations 
of the earth since VJ-day. We have a 
program which will cost us, in my judg- 
ment, a minimum of $8,000,000,000 each 
year for the next 5 years. Would we 
not be in a sorry plight, and would it 
not be short-sightedness to the nth de- 
gree to attempt to move forward without 
harbors, without the means of trans- 
portation, without protection from floods, 
and without the necessary hydroelectric 
current to be generated by these projects? 
I have voted to reduce some appropria- 
tions, and for those votes I have no 
apology to make; but I shall not vote 
to reduce this appropriation, which is 
designed to protect the people of the 
United States, by deducting the pittance 
of $200,000,000 at a time when we are 
pouring out funds to foreign nations at 
the rate of approximately $8,000,000,000 
a@ year. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that the 
Senators who tell us so earnestly that 
the program should be curtailed do not 


‘ point out a single specific project and 


say it is unworthy, or extravagant, or 
represents waste of the taxpayers’ funds. 
The same Senators who are not satisfied 
with an appropriation bill which is be- 
low the budget estimates voted to force 
on the President of the United States 
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$1,000,000,000 above the budget estimate, 
over their protests that they did not need 
the money for the defense of the coun- 
try. I cast a similar vote, but these 
projects are just as vital in the national 
defense. as are funds for the armed 
services. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield?. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator has 
touched the nerve center of the matter, 
so far as the argument is concerned, 
when he says that no project has been 
identified as being unworthy. It seems 
to me, after the committee has given the 
matter serious consideration, that the 
minority ought to point out, if they ex- 
pect to receive my vote, why the appro- 
priations should be reduced $200,000,000 
and what projects are affected. It 
seems to me there is a weakness in their 
argument. ; 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, it would be 
very easy to reduce any appropriation 
bill in this shotgun fashion. We might 
agree to an amendment to an appro- 
priation bill for the Department of the 
Army saying, “Congress hereby reduces 
the appropriation by $500,000,000 and 
instructs the Secretary of the Army to 
deduct such amount from activities that 
will least impede national defense.” That 
could be done just as fairly as it could 
be done in this instance. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when we take such a step as that 
we are abdicating the constitutional re- 
sponsibility to make appropriations for 
specific items. 

I was much confused by the original 


language of the motion made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
REED] and supported so earnestly by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], and 
other Senators, when I read in subsec- 
tion (b)— 


That the Army engineers be instructed to 
apply the remaining sums to the projects 
which they deem to be the most important 
both as to rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol— 


And that their selections and recom- 
mendations should be based upon a cer- 
tain prescribed formula. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Kansas has today changed the language 
of the motion. I think it is entirely 
proper and appropriate that he should, 
because it certainly was not consistent 
to denounce the Army engineers as be- 
ing void of either intelligence or in- 
tegrity, and then to charge them with 
the responsibility of makihg an adjust- 
ment of $200,000,000 in the program. 

I was also slightly confused when I 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] support the motion. 
If there was any one thing that stamped 
the much denounced and maligned New 
Deal it was the fact that the New Deal 
was marked by lump-sum appropriations 
to executive agencies who were told to 
spend the money as they saw fit. May 
Isay, shades of Harry Hopkins, Rex Tug- 
well, Beanie Baldwin, and Henry Wallace, 
and other brain trusters. We find the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Kansas offering a proposition to delegate 
to the Corps of Engineers, instead of to 
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the Congress, the power to expend this 
money, and yet the stuff we heard dur- 
ing the New Deal days of Congress abdi- 
cating its constitutional responsibility, 
applies with equal force to the motion 
made by the Senator from Kansas. 

Iam glad that the Senator finally real- 
ized the inconsistency of his position and 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I understand he has now revised 
his motion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia to the 
fact that we have changed the words 
used in the motion. It was never our in- 
tention to by-pass the Senate or the 
Committee on Appropriations, and leave 
the Army engineers as final arbiters in 
the matter of these projects. The lan- 
guage was a trifle ambiguous on that 
point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
was anything ambiguous about it. 

Mr. REED. This is the language of 
the substitute motion, if I may read it: 

That the Committee on Appropriations be 
directed to request the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army to reexamine the 
projects contained in this bill with the view 
of making recommendations to the Appro- 
priations Committee for the application of 
the remaining sums to the projects which 
they deem to be most important both as to 
rivers and harbors and flood control, and 
that selections and recommendations be 
based on— 


The formula we did not change. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Kansas had changed the for- 
mula; but if the English language means 
anything, in the original motion he had 
the Senate instructing the Army engi- 
neers to apply the sums appropriated to 
the projects they deemed most impor- 
tant. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
just come to the floor of the Senate in 
time to hear the interesting remarks of 
the Senator from Georgia, and I want to 
suggest, in connection with the statement 
he is making, that he should not over- 
look the reference to the giving of blank 
checks, which has been so severely con- 
demned throughout the years by those 
sponsoring the motion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the point I 
was making. Those who criticized on 
the ground that Congress was abdicating 
its functions, delegating its power and 
signing blank checks, are now proposing 
that a blank check be signed, and, worse 
than that, to an organization which was 
charged with being devoid of either in- 
telligence or integrity. 

I say, Mr. President, that if those who 
are predicting a Republican victory turn 
out to be prophets at all, we may see a 
new deal which will out-do all deals, new 
and medium, in the delegation of power 
to agencies of the Government. 

The motion as it stands now is subject 
to criticism for containing the same fun- 
damental vice it contained originally. 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
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screened and rescreened these projects, 
almost in travail and suffering, and into 
the wee small hours of the morning, to 
get the bill down below the budget sub- 
mitted by the President. It will not 
profit anything to send the bill back to 
the committee, particularly in view of 
the lack of confidence expressed by the 
movants in the engineers who are to. 
advise the committee as to the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to make an ob- 
servation concerning a rather curious 
situation which I have noted ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 
We hear talk constantly about reduc- 
tions, and occasionally we have an Ap- 
propriations Committee which will arbi- 
trarily cut some appropriations 25 per- 
cent, or 20 percent, without any rhyme 
or reason. It is something about which 
I have bitterly complained since I have 
been a Member of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, because it 
seems to me that if appropriations are to 
be reduced there should be basic reasons 
for the reductions. We cannot pick out 
of the air figures of a hundred million or 
two hundred million dollars unless there 
is a fundamental, basic reason supported 
by facts, and that is something I have 
not seen in this debate up to this mo- 
ment. 

I am sympathetic with those on the 
other side of the aisle who are constantly 
talking about economy, but who are al- 
ways seeking to give the notion to the 
country that they are the ones who are 
going to save the country through econ- 
omy. Of course, they claim they are 
going to accomplish economy by the pro- 
posed reduction of $200,000,000; but a re- 
duction in appropriations without any 
explanation is just as bad in principle as 
an increase in appropriations by $200,- 
000,000 without any explanation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and I should like to inquire why it is 
that this bill, one of such tremendous im- 
portance, was selected as a guinea pig in 
the economy drive? Senators say they 
want to reach the objective of $200,000,- 
000 in economy, and I am just as earnest 
in my desire to attain that end as any 
other Senator can be, but even if the 
motion should be agreed to, it would not 
result in a saving of 25 percent of the 
amount over and above the budget esti- 
mate as voted in the 70-group air force 
program. 

Mr. President, this is not the proper 
place to cut $200,000,000. This bill is too 
vital to the welfare of the people of the 
country, it is too important to the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow which we seek to build, 
an America in which people may live in 
their homes with some security and en- 
joy a higher standard of living. In this 
period, when we are spending enormous 
sums of money for almost every purpose 
under the sun, all over the world, we 
should not overlook the immediate needs 
of our own people. If the bill suffers 
from any vice, it is that it does not go 
far enough in developing the America of 
tomorrow which we hope the citizens of 
the future will enjoy and defend. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I wish to state that Iam 
strongly opposed to the bill before the 
Senate in its present form. During the 
last 2 days considerable debate has taken 
place on a motion to recommit to the 
committee the civil works appropriations 
of the Department of the Army. Since I 
have necessarily been absent on official 
business, I was not present during the 
course of the debate, but I have had the 
opportunity to read very carefully every 
word that has been spoken on this sub- 
ject. In consequence, I feel it necessary 
that I address my colleagues personally 
on the subject so that there will be no 
mistake in anyone’s mind concerning my 
position on these appropriations. 

I am most happy to say that two mem- 
bers of my committee—the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. RrEep] and the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fer- 
Guson]—have seen the problem the way 
I have, and have joined with me in a 
vigorous opposition to the present bill. 
It is my view that the bill is ill-timed 
and excessively extravagant even for 
these days of inflationary costs. 

The carefully considered and care- 
fully written minority report of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee is be- 
fore the Senators. It covers the reasons 
fully why we believe that the pending 
measure should be sent back to com- 
mittee forthwith. It outlines the meth- 
od by which we believe the bill can be 
brought within the limitations of sane 
and sensible appropriations. It presents 
a plan by which the taxpayers of this 
Nation may be saved an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of at least $200,000,000 during 
the forthcoming fiscal year. 

We of the minority respectfully re- 
quest that the Members of the Senate 
refuse approval of the bill in its present 
form by directing that the bill be re- 
turned to the committee with appro- 
priate instructions as we have outlined 
in our minority report. 

It is not my intention to discuss every 
last detail of this measure, but there are 
certain points which I am duty bound to 
bring forward for consideration. 

It has been only a few short months 
since the Senate overwhelmingly passed 
the legislative budget for the fiscal year 
1949, a budget which requires a reduc- 
tion of $2,000,000,000 in the President’s 
budget estimates for 1949 appropria- 
tion.. I might add that the budget 
resolution was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of both sides of the aisle. 
Republicans and Democrats alike joined 
in a strong approval of this worth-while 
fiscal endeaver: We of the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee knew at that 
time that there were certain items in the 
budget which could not be reduced ma- 
terially, but we also knew that there were 
other items inflated beyond all reason- 
abl’ consideration. It was in these, for 
the most part, that cuts must be made 
if we were to achieve our goal. The 
pending bill ig probably the most out- 
standing example of this type of inflated 
appropriation. 
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I was chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Legislative Budget, and it 
gratified me that such strong support 
for the recommendations submitted by 
the committee was forthcoming from 
both the Senate and the House. I trust 
that my colleagues, when they vote on 
the proposal to recommit, will recall that 
they voted for the most part favorably 
on the legislative budget, and endorsed 
thereby the recommendation made for a 
reduction in the President’s budget. A 
vote for this appropriation measure, in 
its present form, can be construed in no 
other way than as a vote against the 
recommendation contained in the legis- 
lative budget. 

In fact, I may say av this stage in my 
remarks that I consider the situation 
with respect to this bill so serious that I 
think we could well consider whether or 
not we should reconvene the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Budget to re- 
assess the expenditure needs of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1949 and to 
report back to the Senate and the House 
their views on how much appropriations 
need to be reduced. I am saying this 
as no idle suggestion or threat because 
I am deeply disturbed that we should 
so shortly forget the pledge we made to 
the American people that we would keep 
the lid on spending for the fiscal year 
which lies ahead. 

Let us return to the measure cur- 
rently before the Senate. For rivers, 
harbors, and flood control the bill now 
calls for ultimate appropriations of ap- 
proximately seven and one-half billion 
dollars. To date only approximately 
two and one-half billion dollars has been 
appropriated. In other words, the job 
is only one-third done. 


In addition, however, every year we 
authorize and appropriate for a large 
number of new projects, so that no mat- 
ter how much we appropriate, we shall 
always, under the present trend, have 
more to do than we had the year before. 
Thus, each year the base of the pyra- 
mid—the number of projects already 
started—grows larger, and the apex of 
the pyramid—the projects currently 
being completed—becomes relatively 
smaller. 

This is evident from tables breaking 
down these projects by degree of com- 
pletion and appearing on pages 1395 and 
1401 of the Senate hearings, which I per- 
sonally request be placed in the Senate 
hearings on this measure and which 
have already been placed in the REecorp 
by the junior Senator from Michigan. 

These tables show that of all projects 
in the general flood-control program 
fully 40 percent are not more than 10 
percent completed, for out of a total of 
$3,186,769,400 in total costs of the proj- 
ects passed by the House, some $601,000,- 
000 worth are in planning stages only 
and $669,000,000 worth are less than 10 
percent completed. 

A similar condition exists for rivers- 
and-harbor projects. Of a total of 
$2,176,000,000, which is the estimated 
Federal cost of these projects, $999,000,- 
000—let us say $1,000,000,000—repre- 
sents the total cost of projects which are 
in planning stages or are less than 10 
percent completed. 

I ask unanimous consent to place the 
two tables I refer to in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TaBLe A.—Recapitulation of flood control, general, projects by degree of completion 





Projects under planning appropriation only...........- 


Projects less than 10 percent completed...__...........- 
Projects between 10 and 19.9 percent completed 
Projects between 20 and 29.9 percent completed 
Projects between 30 and 39.9 percent completed 
Projects between 40 and 49.9 percent completed 
Projects between 50 and 59.9 percent completed 
Projects between 60 and 69.9 percent completed. . 
Projects between 70 and 79.9 percent completed 
Projects between 80 and 89.9 percent completed 
Projects between 90 and 99.9 percent completed... 


Total under construction 


Total planning and under construction 


mated Federa) | to date, June 







Total esti- Allotments House ap- 


proved 


Balance to 
complete 





cost 30, 1948 


























































$601,845, 400 | $6,644,100 | $3, 000,000 | $892, 807, 300 
" 669, 308, 300 | 31, 979,300 | 47, 642, 400 | 589, 686, 600 
503, 955,300 | 72,822,600} 74,901,300 | 356, 231, 400 
938, 348,700 | 54, 834,200 | 41,600,000 | 141,914, 500 
543, 431,300 | 180,901,200 | 50, 453,600 | 311, 945, 500 
86, 274, 000 36, 963, 400 | 22, 668, 200 26, 642, 400 
133, 025, 400 74, 883, 200 35, 353, 700 22, 788, 500 
33,368, 400 | 21,631,400 | 10, 388, $00 1, 348, 200 
75, 361,800 | 58,056,700 | 13, 102, 900 4, 202, 200 

21, 968, 500 | 18, 765,700} 2,871,800 331, 000 
279, 882,300 | 264,751,900 | 7, 254, 300 7,876, 100 
2, 584, 924,000 | 815, 589,600 | 306, 237,000 | 1, 462, 966, 400 
3, 186, 769, 400 | 82, 283,700 | 37, 000 | 2, 055, 773, 700 





TABLE B.—Recapitulation of river and harbor projects by degree of completion 





Projects under planning appropriation only. ........... 
Projects less than 10 percent completed _...............- 
Projects between 10 and 19.9 percent completed... ...... 
Projects between 20 and 29.9 percent completed... ...... 
Projects between 30 and 39.9 percent completed 
Projects between 40 and 49.9 percent completed 
Projects between 50 and 59.9 percent completed 
Projects between 60 and 69.9 percent completed 
Projects between 70 and 79.9 percent completed 
Projects between 80 and 89.9 percent completed 








Total esti- Allotments 
mated Federal | to date, June | House - aioe to 

cost 30, 1948 prove com p. ete 
$733, 986,300 | $4,133,100 | $1, 000,000 | $728, 853, 200 
265, 327,450 | 9,646,250 | 24,086,700 | 231, 504, 500 
6, 228, 000 1, 040, 000 £00, 000 4; 288, 000 
52; 230,300 | 13,530,100} 5,595,400] 33, 104, 800 
0 0 0 0 
34, 436,800 | 14,557,500} 3,178,000} 16, 701, 300 
114, 391, 200 | 60; 723,200 | 11,754,600 | 41, 9137 400 
153,140,100 | 99, 328800 | 8, 961,900 | 44, 849, 400 
223, 901, 200 | 170, 109,200 | 10, 502,200] 43, 289, 800 
304, 099, 400 | 262,320,200} 4, 920,100 | 36, 859, 100 
288, 748, 900 | 272,617,300 | 5, 405, 400 10, 726, 200 


Projects between 90 and 99.9 percent completed 


Total under construction. 


1, 442, 503, 350 | 903,872, 550 | 75, 304,300 | 463, 326, 500 


Weise 2, 176, 489, 650. | 98 005, 650 | 76, 304, 200 | 1 192 179, 700 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that the pending bill can be 
economically justified on any grounds 
for us to continue to increase the num- 
ber of projects begun when we must 
spread out our energies so that they 
cannot be finished within a reasonable 
time. Let us instead concentrate on 
those projects which, under the formula 
provided in the minority report, are 
needed for construction at this time. 

We all recognize the need for certain 
of these projects, and their speedy com- 
pletion. Particularly where loss of life 
is a possibility, we should continue re- 
lated projects with all the speed at our 
command. 

But we should also be alive to the fact 
that we must not dissipate our resources, 
our manpower, our available funds, at 
a time when there is a marked need for 
these elsewhere, where commitments 
made now might hinder future demands 
for critical materials, where money 
spent now might well be withheld from 
further inflationary encouragement. 

For these reasons I urge the Senate 
to recommit the bill to the committee 
with instructions as contained in the 
resolution submitted by the junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REeep]; namely, 
that— 

(a) The aggregate of items included in the 
bill shall be reduced by not less than $200,- 
000,000 from the sums presently included, 

(b) The Army engineers be instructed to 
apply the remaining sums to the projects 
which they deem to be most important both 
as to rivers and harbors and flood control, and 
that their selections and recommendations be 
based on— 

1. Urgency; 

2. Long-range importance; 

3. Projects which can be completed with 
reasonable appropriations; and 

4. Projects where the State or municipality 
bears a portion of the expense. 


I appreciate that such a move will be 
treading on the toes of certain sectional 
interests, but we are the United States 
Senate and we must take action in the 
national interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, the two 
tables which I now send to the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I feel 
that we have a certain very definite 
obligation to keep the fiscal condition 
of the country sound, and I feel defi- 
nitely that there must develop in the 
Senate of the United States and in 
Congress as a whole the ability to dis- 
tinguish between something which is 
desirable and something which is abso- 
lutely necessary. A great many things 
in life are desirable. A great many things 
in life are worth while. We have these 
desires in our everyday life, in our own 
families, in our own homes. We note 
them in our own cities, in our own 
towns, in our own States, in our own 
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Nation, and in the world. But many 
things which are desirable, which are 
worth while, nevertheless can not be put 
in the absolutely vital class of necessi- 
ties. Therefore it becomes a matter of 
judgment as to how far we shculd go 
with respect to public works of the type 
under discussion. Certain public works 
are undeniably vital and thus are both 
worth while and desirable. It would 
seem to me that the committee, work- 
ing with the Army engineers, could re- 
survey the picture and submit a recom- 
mendation to the Senate of the United 
States which would be within the recom- 
mended reasonable limitations, and that 
as a result we would be enabled to make 
a contribution toward living up to the 
recommendation which was so over- 
whelmingly adopted by this body as an 
expression of our desire to cut $2,- 
000,000,000 from the appropirations for 
the fiscal year 1949. 

When we come to effectuating real 
ecgnomies we know it is hard for us to 
do so. I know it requires genuine forti- 
tude to effect economies. I know the 
pressure that is being put on individual 
Members of Congress to vote for certain 
items. I know that today there is hardly 
a Member of the Senate who has not had 
pressure put upon him from special 
interests back home, and by other inter- 
ested parties in connection with the bill. 
I know that hardly any legislation of 
consequence comes up in the Senate on 
which Senators are not subject to pres- 
sure and propaganda. I know it is diffi- 
cult for Senators to make decision on 
a question such as this. I Know it is 


difficult to decide how to vote on the 


question. But, after all, we have the 
best interests of the United States at 
heart. We are not going to be able to 
give any leadership to the world, we are 
not going to be able to keep the country 
sound and prosperous and moving ahead, 
unless the fiscal policies of the Nation 
are kept on a sound basis. 

One might say, and it could very 
readily be said, that the $200,000,000 
represented in the question before us 
would not be a deciding factor in that 
respect, but $200,000,000 here, and $200,- 
000,000 there, and $5,000,000 here and 
$100,000 there, all add up, and there are 
relatively few places where we can, dur- 
ing the current year, make substantial 
budget cuts. 

It is very interesting to me to note, 
when we attempt to make a cut, that we 
have not had the cooperation of the 
Government agencies. Hardly a depart- 
ment, division, or bureau has cooperated 
in the matter of economy. They all want 
what they had last year and more. 
Everyone of them has taken- advantage 
of the present national situation to make 
a demand for building up its budget by 
enlarging its requests for appropriations. 
That is a serious situation. The propa- 
ganda which is disseminated at times 
makes me ill when I consider how un- 
sound, unworthy, and ridiculous are the 
requests which are now being made of 
the American Congress for expenditures. 
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I have before me an article from the 
Washington Post of today entitled “Leg- 
islators Lay Inflation to United States 
Spending.” The article reads as fol- 
lows: 


LEGISLATORS LAY INFLATION TO UNITED STATES 
SPENDING 


A majority of the Senate-House Economic 
Committee said yesterday the basic reason 
for inflation is that the Government is try- 
ing to accomplish more than is possible at 
our present capacity for production. 

In a report to Congress on President Tru- 
man’s economic message of last January, the 
committee majority headed by Chairman 
Tart, Republican, of Ohio, declared that in 
his document the President wholly fails to 
give any weight to the tremendous impact of 
Government spending on prices. 

“Our first recommendation is that Gov- 
ernment spending be reduced” the majority 
said. 

The group rejected Mr. Truman’s appeal 
for stand-by power to restore wage-price con- 
trols and rationing on a limited scale. But 
it did recommend further study of the need 
for compulsory controls. 

“Our committee is very much opposed to 
the establishment of over-all Government 
price_controls, wage controls, or allocation 
contfols in time of peace,” the report said. 

“We feel confident that stability in prices 
can be achieved without such over-all con- 
trols.” 


I have before me a statement which I 
recently made summing up the situation, 
and which I think is pertinent at this 
point. I quote: 


No one can foresee the future. The un- 
certain international situation, the need for 
further rehabilitation of other nations, pos- 
sible economic reverses at home—these must 
not be overlooked in our estimates of the 
future. The Congress has provided for these 
contingencies to the extent of its power. It 
has done this not only by appropriating for 
those measures which it deems requisite to 
the national security but also by placing the 
Government on a businesslike basis through 
the elimination of wasteful spending and 
the duplication of effort. Much more can 
and will be done on this score in the ensuing 
year. Savings accomplished in this present 
session have already marked us as an econ- 
omy Congress. As such, by balancing the 
budget, making an initial payment on the 
debt, and reducing the cost of government, 
we have started to restore public confidence 
in the solvency of the Federal Government. 
This confidence will be augmented as fur- 
ther economies are accomplished. As a re- 
sult a strengthened America will face the 
future with renewed courage and resolve. 


We must start trimming in all re- 
spects if we are to make any fiscal prog- 
ress. I was very much interested in the 
remarks made. yesterday by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. I think 
some of his observations are exception- 
ally cogent. I liked particularly what 
he said about all these programs being 
good things in themselves. But I liked 
better what he further said when he 
spoke these words: 

The civil-works program is a good thing in 
itself. The difficulty is not that there is 
any objection to anyone of the programs— 
each one has the highest reasons behind it— 
but when we try to do all we create an infla- 
tionary condition which may actually bring 
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more harm than the combination of the 
programs can bring good. It seems to me 
we hav’ only one choice. We cannot abolish 
any of these programs, but we can try to 
hold them down to the very minimum. 


I appreciated his remarks even more 
when he made the following comment: 


It is, of course, more difficult to estimate 
what the expenses will be, but I have had 
prepared a table which I think gives a fair 
idea of about where we are today. It as- 
sumes that national defense, for which $11,- 
000,000,000 was asked, will cost $13,100,000,- 
000. It may cost more. International ex- 
penses have been increased from $7,000,000,- 
000 to $7,300,000,000. Veterans’ benefits have 
been increased from $6,100,000,000 to $6,300,- 
000,000; and the interest on the national 
debt is $5,300,000,000. Refund of taxes is 
estimated now at about $2,500,000,000. The 
reduction in all other expenditures is esti- 
mated at from about $8,300,000,000 to $7,800,- 
000,000, or about $500,000,000. That is not 
a very large decrease, but it is as much of a 
decrease as we can see any evidence of so far 
as all present appropriations have proceeded. 

Mr. President, that would mean a total 
expenditure of $40,600,000,000, and would 
leave a balance of $1,700,000,000. This Con- 
gress has said that we should apply at least 
$2,600,000,000 to the public debt, and, an the 
basis of the present outlook and a fairly con- 
servative estimate of military expenditures— 
we do not know how much of the money is 
to be spent in the next 12 months—we have 
already trenched upon the $2,600,000,000 
which should be set aside to reduce the 
national debt. 


Many of the remarks made by various 
Senators supporting recommital have 
shown considerable thought and careful 
consideration. I quote now from re- 
marks which I think should be empha- 
sized, and which were made by the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 
He said: 


Why did the Congress in 1946 pass a Reor- 
ganization Act and include a provision for a 
legislative budget? I think I know why that 
was inserted. It was because we felt that 
the time had come in the United States when 
we could not trust the executive branch of 
the Government on the question of budgets. 
It was spending too much money, it was 
taking the substance of the people of Amer- 
ica, and so the Congress said: “The elected 
Representatives of the people in both Houses 
should at the beginning of each year declare 
what they think the over-all total budget 
should be.” They said that the budget this 
year should be reduced $2,000,000,000. 

Where do we get the figure $200,000,000? 
We believed that was a commitment to the 
people of the United States, and that if we 
took from the $738,735,550 the sum of $200,- 
000,000 we would have left about $25,000,000 
more than the appropriation for last year. 
Then we should be able to get along with a 
little more than we had last year and com- 
plete the job we had undertaken. 


All along we have the question of how 
and where we are going to cut Federal 
appropriations. I say that we must start 
now and start with this measure. Ihave 
gone along on some things that have 
been pretty hard for me to digest, in cer- 
tain of the appropriation bills because 
they involved items which at least a large 
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portion of our population felt were nec- 
essary. But we are now reaching the 
point where, if we are to live up to our 
legislative budget commitment at all, 
we must begin the reduction process with 
absolute seriousness. I think it stands 
to reason that public works of this type 
can be delayed, except in the most ur- 
gent cases, without injuring the people 
of the United States, whom we are here 
to serve. Such action would go a long 
way toward protecting our financial in- 
tegrity ata time when it is so necessary. 

There are a great many places in which 
administrators who spend our money 
must be called to account. I was hor- 
rified to read in the newspaper a Sstate- 
ment made by Mr. Hoffman, the director 
of the economic recovery program, soon 
after he assumed office, to the effect that 
the money which the Congress had au- 
thorized for economic recovery in the 
world was not enough. I think that was 
an ill-advised statement, and I do not 
hesitate to say so on the floor of the 
Senate. I voted for the full amount re- 
quested to be authorized for economic re- 
covery by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. I feel, however, that 
we in the Appropriations Committee 
should have sufficient leeway, within cer- 
tain limits, to determine the basis for the 
actual recovery needs and demands. 
There is no question in my mind, judging 
from what I have seen to date, but that 
we can make savings in the Economic 
Recovery Act appropriations. If we in- 


tend to do a proper job in connection 
with that act, I do not think now that 
such reductions can be large; of necessity, 


I do not think they can total too much. 
But I think savings can be made. 
Furthermore, there is no question in 
my mind that it is unreasonable to refer 
to the Army and Navy appropriations as 
untouchable. Of course, Mr. President, 
I am heartily in favor of national de- 
fense; I am probably as strong for na- 
tional defense as is any Member of this 
body, and I was voting for national de- 
fense measures at a time previous to 
World War II, when some of the Mem- 
bers of this body were opposing such 
measures—even at a time, then, when the 
world was aflame. Last year, I voted for 
the unification of the armed services; 
but I have not seen accomplished in that 
respect what I hoped would occur. :There 
is no question that waste and duplication 
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exist in the armed services today, and 
there is no question that savings should 
be made. 

So I say that there are very few un- 
touchable items in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget. On the contrafy, most 
items can and should be approached in 
terms of possible savings. No doubt re- 
ductions can be made in some items more 
easily than in others, of course; but cer- 
tainly such reductions in appropriations 
can be made without preventing the at- 
tainment of the objectives we seek. All 
down the line, on both small and large 
appropriation items, I think we should 
begin making reductions, rather than 
increases. 

So I am very much disappointed and 
disillusioned that there are not more 
persons, including more of the Members 
of this body, who subscribe to having the 
Congress live up to its commitments in 
regard to a reduced Federal budget. The 
Members of the Congress should act in 
accordance with those commitments, 
rather than take a position that the ap- 
propriations for particular items cannot 
be reduced simply because those items 
affect projects in their particular sec- 
tions of the country, projects about 
which the individual Members of Con- 
gress feel quite strongly, no doubt. 

Nevertheless, in my judgment, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
are on trial at the bar of public opinion. 
I think that is true of both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats, because the 
congressional budget recommendation 
was a nonpartisan one. If we do not 
intend to live up to the legislative budg- 
et, certainly we had better abolish it in 
this Congress, and start again, or at 
least amend it so it will be more prac- 
ticable and effective. 

Mr. President, I have no personal feel- 
ings in this matter. Every Senator ap- 
proaches the problem with his own con- 
science as his guide, and I am sure that 
no Senator will vote for anything other 
than what he conscientiously considers 
to be in the best interests of the country 
and of his particular State. I hope all 
Senators will keep in mind, perhaps more 
definitely than many of them have done 
so, the final situation which confronts 
us, one which certainly is not improving. 
Surely in this bill we can make a start 
with the appropriation reductions we 
seek to make, 


Exuisir A.—Civil functions 


[Projects included by House or by Senate committee] 


Rivers and harbors 
Flood control: 


Mississippi River and tributaries 
Sacramento River 


Total estimated 


Appropriated |Recommended by 
Federal cost 


to date Senate committee 


$958, 985, 340 $195, 584, 400 
837, 357, 600 371, 656, 800 


746, 681, 667 67, 500, 000 
34, 445, 000 


$2, 981, 449, 190 
3, 435, 649, 800 
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Exuisit B.—Civil functions projects—esti- 
mated Federal cost 


Rivers and} (General) 
State or harbors | flood con- 


— Grand total 
Territory } total trol total 
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Noth Carolina. 

North D 

Ohio-. bass 7, 112, 314, 900 
273, 


187, 000 
117, 541, 000 
193, 332, 000) 


Oklahoma....-.|.--.-------- 


Pennsylvania - . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 


Washington... 
West Virg 


1 Note that projects, in committee prints A and B, 
are charged to single States but may include 2 or more 
States in project benefits 

2 Does not include $2, 000, 000 for snagging and clearing 
and emergency bank protection. In addition, does not 


» include $40,850,000 for flood control on Sacramento 


River, Calif. nor $1,026,609,500 (estimated cost and 
authorized to’ date) for flood control on the meng 
River and tributaries which involves major work 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 7 and 
minor work in Illinois, Kentucky, and M 


Mr. LANGER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
in hearty accord with the attempts to 
save money and to reduce appropriations. 
But in view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has wasted so many hundreds of 
millions and billions of dollars over the 
past number of years, I am simply won- 
dering whether it is wise to take money 
away from our own people at the 
moment. 

I hold in my hand, as examples of what 
would seem to have been a waste of pos- 
sibly as much as $750,000 of the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States, 15 
or 20 photographs out of a total appar- 
ently of approximately 150,000 which 
were taken by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. At the moment these 
photographs are on file with the Library 
of Congress. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to how silly and 
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ridiculous and foolish are some of the 
undertakings the Government depart- 
ments enter upon. For example, I first 
hold up for inspection by the Senate a 
photograph which was taken in Grundy 
County, Iowa, in April 1840, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Security Administration. The title of 
the photograph is “A Corn Shock Caught 
on a Barbed-Wire Fence.” I am told 
that this photograph is but one of 150,000 
photographs. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. What was the object 
in taking that photograph, does the Sen- 
ator suppose? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have not the 
slightest idea. I am hopeful that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry will check into this matter and 
will find out what actually happened. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot en- 
lighten the Senator as to why a picture 
of a corn shock caught on a barbed-wire 
fence in Grundy County, Iowa, should 
be taken, but I assure the Senator that 
I do not blame anyone for taking photo- 
graphs in Grundy County, Iowa, because 
it is one of the finest agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa does not claim, does 
he, that the corn grew high enough to 
touch the barbed wire at the top of the 
fence? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator that in Grundy County, 
Iowa, the corn grows so fast that if it 
once gets under a fence it will lift the 
whole fence up in the air; as the corn 
grows it will carry the fence up in the air 
with it, so that when the corn is fully 
grown, the fence will be high up in the 
air, resting on top of the corn stalks. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, possibly 
there was a flood, and the corn was 
caught in the wire at the top of the 
fence. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, an- 
other photograph which I have in this 
group shows a telephone—an ordinary 
telephone—in the hands of some person 
who is about to use it. The caption of 
the photograph is “Washington, D. C., 
November 1937. The telephone used in 
the Information Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.” I 
cannot conceive of anything quite so 
ridiculous. 

Here is another photograph. The 
label reads, “Washington, D. C., Summer 
1943, Franklin Park,” and it shows a man 
sitting on a park bench resting his head 
in his hands. 

Here is another photograph. The cap- 
tion is “Montrose, Colo., September 1940. 
Man looking over express packages to 
see if something he has expected arrived 
on the morning train.” . 

Mr. President, these photographs are 
unbelievable; and the cost to the Gov- 
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ernment of each one of these photo- 
graphs is estimated at $5. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was temporarily 
called off the floor. Let me ask what the 
Senator from Indiana is pointing out. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam saying that we 
are now asked to reduce the expendi- 
tures for flood control and reclamation, 
and thus save approximately $200,000,- 
000; but it looks as if the Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, from 1937 to 1943 spent approxi- 
mately $750,000 in taking silly, ridicu- 
lous photographs; and I have been dis- 
Playing to the Senate a few samples of 
them. I hope every Senator will exam- 
ine them, and then will go to the Library 
of Congress and look at the literally tens 
of thousands of them which are on file 
there. 

Mr. WHERRY. What was the purpose 
of the Farm Security Administration in 
having a photograph taken of a manina 
park in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not have the 
slightest idea; I do not know. All I 
know is that the Library of Congress has 
all these pictures, and does not know 
what to do with them. 

Here is one taken In Person County, 
N. C., in July 1939. The caption is, “Two 
women walking on a country road. They 
are on their way to visit a sick neighbor.” 
There are no names given. 

Here is one taken in Creek County, 
Okla., in February 1940, captioned 
“Pomp Hall, tenant farmer reading 
newspaper to which he _ subscribes.” 
There it is. Take a good look. 

Here is one taken at Greenbelt, Md., in 
August 1936. The caption is, “A model 
community planned by the Suburban Re- 
settlement Division of the United States 
Resettlement Administration. Slate 
roof.” 

Here is one from Oskaloosa, Kans., 
taken in October 1938. The caption is, 
“In front of the hotel.” It is a picture 
of two gentlemen sitting in front of a 
hotel. 

Here is a dandy. It certainly is an ed- 
ucational picture. It was taken at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in September 1943. The 
caption is, “Waiting for a bus at the 
Greyhound bus terminal.” It shows a 
lady sleeping. By the way, this one, it 
would seem, was taken by the United 
States Office of War Information, nega- 
tive 37099-E. 

Here is possibly the most ridiculous 
one of the lot. %t was taken in Louisiana 
in January 1941, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. The heading is, 
“A Spanish muskrat trapper lying on his 
camp bed after too much whisky and 
red wine.” That is evidently what the 
taxpayers are paying money for. There 
it is. 

Here is one, taken at Washington, D. C., 
in 1939. The caption is “Three women, 
probably Government clerks, waiting for 
a bus on a fall afternoon.” The picture 
shows the backs of three ladies. 
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Here is a dandy, it says, “Detroit, Mich., 
August 1941.” The caption of it is, “Jack 
Dwyer taking off his coat in a saloon.” 

There are thousands of such pictures 
in the Library of Congress. 

Another is headed “Butte, Mont., June 
1939.” The caption is “Sign in a window 
in Venus alley.” ‘There it is. The sign 
reads “Mickey.” Beside it is a note which 
says, “I will be here Sunday. Mickey.” 
That picture possibly cost the United 
States Government $5, perhaps more. 
Take a good look, and then, Mr. President, 
you will find where your money has gone 
during the past 15 years. 

Here is one headed “Washington, D. C., 
March 1942.” The caption is “Construc- 
tion of temporary war emergency build- 
ings on the Mall, near Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Streets, NW. Pile of 
Bricks.” 

Here is one taken at Eufaula, Okla., in 
February 1940. The caption is “Oil cans 
at the side of a filling station.” All in 
the world it is, is a picture of oil cans 
at the side of a filling station. 

Here is one taken at Spur, Tex., in May 
1939. The caption is “Farmers sitting 
against the wall.” That is all. 

Here is one taken in Minnesota in No- 
vember 1938. The caption is, “A man sit- 
ting in the front of a store.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, just the cost of mounting those pic- 
tures on carboard would alone run into 
a great deal of money, on the tens of 
thousands of pictures the Library of Con- 
gress has at the moment. 

Here is one, taken at Baltimore, Md., 
in July 1938. The caption is, “Woman 
who lives in row house.” There it is, just 
the picture. 

Here is one, taken at Washington, D.C. 
in August 1942. The caption says, ““Wait- 
ing for the street car at Seventh and 
Florida Avenue NW.” It shows»the back 
of a lady waiting for a streetcar. 

Here is one, taken at Washington, 
D. C., in August 1938. The caption is, 
“People in street car.” That is all it says, 
just “People in street car.” It shows a 
picture taken inside a street car. 

The next is a dandy. It was taken in 
New Hampshire, in September 1937. 
The caption says, “Fat man dozing in 
the shade of a tree in New Hampshire.” 
That is all it shows, just a fat man, 
about as fat as I am, sitting under a tree. 
There is no name, nothing to show who 
he is, nothing to show the purpose of 
the picture. 

Here is a dandy, taken at Keysville, 
Va., in June 1943. The caption is “Ran- 
dolph Henry High School. Girl show- 
ing boy her graduation ring.” It does 
not show the faces. It simply shows two 
hands. That is all. It makes absolutely 
no sense whatever. It is simply a ridicu- 
lous, foolish picture. 

Here is a dandy, taken in Alabama, in 
May 1941. The caption reads, “‘A stake 
which marks the corner of a building 
lot.” That is all. It evidently cost the 
Government about $5. It must have. 
It was taken in May 1941, just prior to 
the war, when it was difficult to obtain 
film. 

Here is one, taken at Marion, Ohio, in 
the summer of 1938. The caption says 
“A sign thermometer.” The sign is out- 
side a store building. 
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Here is one, taken at Crowley, La., in 
October 1938. It is the picture of a sign. 
The caption is, “A sign.” It is evidently 
an advertisement of Coca-Cola. It is 
nothing more than one of the tens of 
thousands of Coca-Cola signs to be found 
throughout the United States. 
taken by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

On every one of the pictures I am 
exhibiting there is shown the negative 
number, together with the name of the 
photographer. They are on the pic- 
tures. Somebody typed them on the 
Pictures. 

Here is one taken at Frederick County, 
Maryland, in June 1937. The caption 
says, “Threshing hand taking a drink.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is probably the 
best picture in the whole lot, since it was 
taken in Maryland. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Here is a very in- 
teresting picture, taken in Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., in November 1940. I think I shall 
give this one to the able Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney]. This 
caption is, “Baby-carriage in front of a 
lunch room.” That is all it shows, a 
baby carriage in front of a lunch room. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. I think I shall present this to him. 

Mr. GURNEY. Does the Senator have 
authority to give away Government 
property? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know. 
The Library of Congress would like to 
know what to do with tons of such 
pictures. 

Here is one taken at Washington, 
D. C., in 1939. The caption is “A 
woman, probably a government clerk, 
waiting for a street car, on a rainy day, 
probably near the U. S. Bureau of 
Engraving.” The negative reads, “U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. Negative No. 
15605-M1, photo by David Myers.” It 
is a picture of a lady, probably [laughter], 
waiting to catch a street car, probably 
near the United States Bureau of En- 
graving. It simply does not make sense. 

Here is a pieture taken in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in the summer of 1943. The 
caption reads, ““A member of the audi- 
ence at a Catholic Evidence Guild rally 
in Logan Circle.” This bears the legend, 
“U. S. Office of War Information, nega- 
tive No. 41593-M2, photo by J. A. Horne.” 
It says “A member of the audience,” yet 
it shows but one person, who is lying on 
the ground, flat on his back. No other 
people are shown in the picture, and 
there is no evidence of anyone else being 
in sight. That picture cost somebody 
something, and the somebody evidently 
was a taxpayer of the United States. It 
probably cost at least $5. 

Here is another one, taken at Man- 
chester, N. H., in August 1936. The 
caption of this, again, is “A man in the 
park.” It is the picture of an elderly 
gentleman sitting all alone in a park. It 
bears the legend, “U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture, Farm Security Administra- 
tration, negative No. 908-M5.” 

I have saved the best until the last. I 
know Senators would not believe that 
anyone could be so silly and ridiculous as 
to take a picture and put such a caption 
as that which has been given the last 
photograph which I hold in my hand. 
It is a photograph of two men at Beatrice, 
Nebr., taken in October, 1938, and the 
caption is “Men picking their teeth.” It 
shows two men, each of whom is picking 
his teeth. It is marked “United States 
Department of Agriculture, Farm 
Security Administration, Negative No. 
1222-M4.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. I think I 
should present that photograph to the 
able Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I live only 40 miles 
from that point, in an area which fat- 
tens the finest cattle in the world. Iam 
satisfied that the men who are shown 
in the photograph have just had a good 
Nebraska steak, and that is the reason 
they are picking their teeth. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I suggest to the able 
Senator from Indiana that he move that 
the committee investigate this ridiculous 
manner of spending Federal funds. I 
think it would be most appropriate to in- 
quire into the entire question. If the 
taxpayers’ money is being used in the 
ridiculous manner exhibited by the 
photographs, I believe the committee 
should make a report to the Senate as to 
The 


who did it and why they did ii. 
Senate should have the reasons for it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I expect to follow it 
up and ascertain exactly what happened. 
I shall offer a resolution to that effect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to inquire 
if the two men referred to were picking 
their teeth after consuming some of the 
“pork” in the flood-control bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


Baldwin 
Ball 


I yield to the Sena- 


Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 

Tobey 


Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Barkley Hawkes 
Brewster Hayden 
Bricker Hickenlooper 
Bridges Hill 

Brooks Holland 
Butler Ives 

Byrd Jenner 
Cain Johnson, Colo. 
Capehart Kem 

Capper Kilgore 
Chavez Knowland 
Connally Langer 
Cooper Lodge 
Cordon Lucas 
Donnell McClellan Tydings 
Downey McFarland Vandenberg 
Dworshak McGrath Wherry 
Eastland McKellar Williams 
Ecton McMahon Wilson 
Ferguson Magnuson Young 
Fulbright Martin 

George Millikin 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion, as modified, of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Reep], for himself, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], to recommit the pending bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
certain instructions. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], who 
is necessarily absent, is paired with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea”, and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr, McCartHy] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wuzy], who is absent on official business, 
is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Rosertson], who is absent on official 
business, is paired with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea”, and the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
Ktns], who is necessarily absent, is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Maysanx]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea”, 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuiIrTeE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada I[Mr. 
MAtonE] is detained on official commit- 
tee business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is a member of the committee on the part 
of the Senate, having been appointed to 
attend the funeral of the late Senator 
John H. Overton, of Louisiana, and’ is 
therefore necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaysBank], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the Senator 
from Wyoming fMr. O’MAnoney], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEw- 
ART] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taytor], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. UmsteaD], and the Senator 
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from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. Buck]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MaAyYBANK] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “‘yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Myers] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hory and Mr. 
UmstTEapD], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. StewartT], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—18 


Hawkes 
Jenner 
Kem 
Lodge 
Martin 
Moore 


NAYS—55 


Aiken Green 
Baldwin Gurney 
Ball Hatch 
Barkley Hayden 
Bricker - Hickenlooper 
Brooks Hill 

Butler 
Cain 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Pulbright 
George 


Brewster 
Bridges 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Ferguson 


Reed 

Smith 

Taft 

Tobey 
Vandenberg 
Williams 


Millikin 
Morse 
O'Conor 
Pepper 
Revercomb 
Ro 


Holland 

Ives 

Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgore 
Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Langer Thomas, Utah 
Lucas 

McClellan 

McFarland 

McGrath 

McKellar 

McMahon 

Magnuson 


NOT VOTING—22 


Malone Taylor 
Maybank Umstead 
Ellender Murray Wagner 
Pianders Myers Watkins 
Hoey O'Daniel White 
Johnston, 8.C. O’Mahoney Wiley 
McCarran Robertson, Wyo. 
McCarthy Stewart 

So the motion of Mr. REep, on behalf 
of himself, Mr. Bripces, and Mr, Frercu- 
SON, was rejected. ‘ 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL WITH 
FRANCE RELATING TO DOUBLE TAX- 
ATION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OP 
SECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in executive session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive G, 


Buck 
Bushfield 
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Eightieth Congress, second session, & 
supplementary protocol, signed at Wash- 
ington on May 17, 1948, modifying in cer- 
tain respects the convention between the 
United States of America and France, 
signed at Paris on October 18, 1946, for 
the avoidance of double taxation, and so 
forth. Without objection, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy will be removed from the 
supplementary protocol; the convention, 
together with the message from the Pres- 
ident and the accompanying papers, will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and the message from the 
President will be printed in the Recorp. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith a supplementary pro- 
tocol, signed at Washington on May 17, 
1948, modifying in certain respects the 
convention between the United States of 
America and France, signed at Paris on 
October 18, 1946, for the avoidance of 
double taxation, and the prevention of 
evasion in the case of taxes on estates 
and inheritances, and for the purpose of 
modifying and supplementing certain 
provisions of the convention between the 
two Governments relating to income tax- 
ation signed at Paris on July 25, 1939. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report which the Secre- 
tary of State has addressed to me in 
regard to the protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) Protocol between the 
United States and France, signed May 
17, 1948, supplementing the tax conven- 
tion of October 18, 1946.) 


CONVENTION WITH DENMARK RELATING 
TO AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE TAXATION— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in executive session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive 4H, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, a con- 
vention between the United States of 
America and Denmark, signed at Wash- 
ington on May 6, 1948, for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. Without objection, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy will be removed from the 
convention; the convention together 
with the message from the President and 
the accompanying papers, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreigu Relations; 
and the message from the President will 
be printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Denmark, signed at Washington on May 
6, 1948, for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. 
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I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report of the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

The convention has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Treasury 
Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

The Wuitt Hovse, May 19, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention between 
the United States and Denmark relating 
to taxes on income, signed May 6, 1948.) 


CONVENTION WITH THE NETHERLANDS 
RELATING TO AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE 
TAXATION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF BECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in executive session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive I, 
Eightieth Congress, second seSsion, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income and cer- 
tain other taxes, signed at Washington 
on April 29, 1948. Without objection, the 
injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the convention; the convention to- 
gether with the message from the Pres- 
ident and the accompanying papers, will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and the message from the 
President will be printed in the REecorp. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income and certain other 
taxes, signed at Washington on April 29, 
1948. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

The convention has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Treasury 
Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention between 
the United States and the Netherlands 
relating to taxes on income and certain 
other taxes, signed April 29, 1948.) 


CONVENTION WITH NEW ZEALAND 
RELATING TO AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE 
TAXATION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As in executive session, the Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive J, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and New Zealand, signed at 
Washington on March 16, 1948, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income. Without objection, 
the injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the convention; the convention, 
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together with the message from the Pres- 
ident and the accompanying papers, will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and the message from the 
President will be printed in the REcorp. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
New Zealand, signed at Washington on 
March 16, 1948, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention. 

The convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, May 19, 1948. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) Convention between 
the United States and New Zealand, 
signed March 16, 1948, relating to taxes 
on income.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Robert Butler, of Minnesota. now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Australia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Cuba; 

Henry F. Grady, of California, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to India and Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Nepal, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as the Representative of the United 
States in the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East established by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United’ Nations 
March 28, 1947: 

Ralph H. Ackerman, of California, a For- 
eign Service Officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Dominican Republic; 

George P. Shaw, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Nicara- 
gua; and 

Don C. Bliss, Jr., of Mississippi, and sundry 
other persons for appointment in the diplo- 
matic and foreign service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

* §.315. An act for the iclief of Reginald 
Mitchell; 

8.511. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea; 

S. 1050. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of potash on 
the public domain,” approved February 7, 
1927, so as to provide for the disposition of 
the rentals and royalties from leases issued or 
renewed under the act entitled “An act to 
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authorize exploration for and disposition of 
potassium,” approved October 2, 1917; 

S. 1305. An act to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that the 
States may apply for reservation of portions 
of power sites released for entry, location, or 
selection to the States for highway purposes; 

S. 1365. An act for the relief of Lowe Way 
Yuen, and Dang Chee; 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of Perfecto M. 
Biason and Joan Biason; 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Guy Cheng; 

S. 1571. An act to promote the national 
defense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, and for other purposes; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo Hamer- 
mann; 

8.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; 

S. 1874. An act authorizing the head of 
the department or agency using the public 
domain for national defense purposes to 
compensate holders of grazing permits and 
licenses for losses sustained by reason of 
such use of public lands for national de- 
fense purposes; 

8.2077. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to exchange certain property 
with the city of Kearney, Nebr.; 

S. 2233. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Muncipal 
Utility District, an agency of the State of 
California, an easement for the construction 
and operation of a water main in and under 
certain Government-owned lands compris- 
ing a part of the United States naval air sta- 
tion, Alameda, Calif.; 

H.R. 1878. An act to amend the immigra- 
tion laws to deny admission to the United 
States of aliens who may be coming here for 
the purposes of engaging in activities which 
will endanger the public safety of the United 
States; 

H.R. 3219. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator or officials of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency duly authorized by him 
to appoint special policemen for duty upon 
Federal property under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Works Agency, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public airports in the Territory of 
Alaska; and 

H.R. 5198. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARMY CIVIL-FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5224) making appro- 
priations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the bill and during the 
consideration of it by the committee, I 
received several telegrams from the Gov- 
ernors of a number of States, and from 
others in various areas of the country. 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

LINCOLN, NEsR., May 10, 1948. 
Senator CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Information here that Missouri Basin de- 
velopment faces crisis in Senate. In my 
opinion the majority report of the commit- 
tee must be sustained in the Senate and in 
conference to assure orderly, efficient, and 
economical progress in Pick-Sloan plan. 
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Missouri Basin and America cannot afford 
the luxury of destructive floods and wasted 
natural resources. Let’s not permit our 


basin’s main chance to be ruined by pro- 
ponents of too little and too late. 

Your efforts in behalf of the basin are 
deeply appreciated. 


Va PETERSON, 
Governor of Nebraska. 


Hetena, Mont., May 17, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senate: 

I sincerely hope Senate will approve plan 
for development Missouri River Basin in ac- 
cordance with program recommended by 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The im- 
portance of carrying on development as rec- 
ommended cannot be overemphasized. This 
program will tend to stabilize economy of 
basin and contribute substantially to Na- 
tion’s economy. 

Sam C. Forp, 
Governor. 


Bismarck, N. Dak., May 14, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Missouri Basin development projects are an 
economic asset to the Nation. They will hold 
back damaging floodwaters and utilize and 
give stability to and strengthen agricultural 
production. Appropriations recommended 
by Senate committee essential to efficient 
construction. When projects are started and 
accessories provided it is wasteful to let work 
drag. Complete utilization of benefits will 
require many years and work should be 
speeded to meet present and anticipated 
needs. At best it will take 8 years for rea- 
sonable flood control and 25 for extensive 
irrigation. 

Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Governor of North Dakota. 


Des Mornss, Iowa, May 14, 1948. 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The continuance of the Pick-Sloan plan is 
of vital importance to Iowa as well as the 
rest of the Missouri River States. Iowa is 
deeply interested in sufficient appropriations 
for this purpose to insure steady progress to- 
ward completion of the plan. 

Rosert D. BLveE, 
Governor of Iowa. 


——— 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 13, 1948. 
Hon. CHAn GURNEY, 
United States States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re telegram on May 11, 1948, Governor 
Donnelly sent the following telegram to Sen- 
ators DONNELL and Kem, of Missouri: “Call 
your attention to Department of Army civil 
functions appropriation in considering flood- 
control needs of Missouri. Suggest that ma- 
jority proposal of Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations should be minimum amount 
appropriated. We are very much concerned 
with orderly development of Missouri Basin.” 

MINNA Draper, Secretary. 


— 


Burke, S. Dak., May 14, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator: 

Give us all the help you can on Missouri 
River appropriation. Spent lot of time and 
money to get it started. 

Frank DALEY. 


Pierre, S. Dak., May 14, 1948. 
Senator CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
People of South Dakota greatly disturbed 
over efforts to reduce appropriations for civil 
functions of War Department. We believe 
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like other people of the Missouri River Valley 
that it is false economy to further delay 
the plan of conservation and development of 
the land and water resources of this great 
bread basket comprising one-sixth land area 
of the United States. This program is too 
big and important to the future of our 
Nation to be slowed down or stopped. Urge 
everything possible be done to provide ade- 
quate funds for the plan’s rapid advance- 
ment, 
GEorGE T. MICKELSON, 
Governor of South Dakota. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I understand a minority group of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee will at- 
tempt to reduce the civil functions appro- 
priation bill by a fixed $200,000,000 and will 
attempt to place the burden of distribution 
of the remaining fund with the Corps of 
Engineers on the basis of priority projects 
as determined by the corps. I am not un- 
mindful of the tremendous volume of testi- 
mony submitted to yourself and members 
of your subcommittee, the careful analysis 
of this data and your deliberations which re- 
sulted in wise conclusions and recommen- 
dations to committee as a whole. I there- 
fore challenge the wisdom of allowing a 
minority group to materially alter your rec- 
ommendations by the reported unusual pro- 
cedure. I feel that one of the most vital 
natural resources of our country by the way 
of flood control, water conservation and 
navigation would be severely jeopardized by 
this movement and I sincerely urge your 
vigorous opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

My sincere regards and good wishes. 

JOHN W. FULBRIGHT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. CHan GURNEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, Civil Functions, care the Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate the faithful, untiring efforts 
of your committee to determine upon a prac- 
tical and timely appropriation for civil func- 
tions for the purpose of developing the water 
resources of America for navigation, flood 
control, and other beneficial purposes which 
today should be one of America’s most im- 
portant objectives. Vast national benefits 
have accrued from Federal funds expended 
previously in such programs even though 
much too limited in scope. The production 
of business and industry over much of Amer- 
ica will be greatly impaired should there 
be any reduction from your carefully con- 
sidered recommendations. The engineers 
have studied these projects over a period 
of many years and found them to be eco- 
nomically practical and feasible as well as 
essential to the area to be served before rec- 
ommending them to Congress. It would be 
unwise if appropriations passed, as some sug- 
gest, to place the burden of priority decision 
upon the engineers. This is a distinct de- 
parture from precedent and should be predi- 
cated upon specific authority of Congress. 
The future of many industries, farms, and 
cities are dependent upon the protection 
from floods and assurance of improved navi- 
gation and water supply which this appro- 
priation will provide. If it is not carried 
out it will undoubtedly be reflected in less 
returns to the Treasury of the United States 
in various light of world affairs to fail in 
carrying out this program. It should be a 
more far-reaching plan and for $20,000,000,- 
000. We will lend our every aid to you. 

C. K. Desusk, 
General Manager, 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 
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PIERRE, S. Dak., May 5, 1948. 
Senator Cuan GuRNEY, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Pierre Chamber of Commerce rejects 
unwarranted and unauthorized action by 
Clarence R. Miles in urging reduction of 
flood control appropriations and request 
your urgent support for the authorized 
amount. 

Gero. G. SIMPSON, 
Pierre Chamber of Commerce. 
BERKELEY, Cauir., May 11, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge favorable Senate action on 
Army civil functions bill. California agri- 
culture threatened with tremendous losses 
from floods each year their control is de- 
layed. Has a vital stake in success of this 
measure. 

Ray B. WISER, 
President, California Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
SHREVEPORT, LA., May 5, 1948. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building: 

Recommendations Senate Appropriations 
Committee for flood control and navigation 
merit your approval and support. Projects 
in this area have been too long delayed and 
further postponement will only result in eco- 
nomic waste and retard development vital 
to national defense. Your active support 
urged and appreciated. 

W. Scotr WILson, 
President, Shreveport 
Chamter of Commerce. 
MEmPHis, TENN., May 5, 1948. 
Senator CHAN GURNEY: 

We earnestly urge support of the majority 
report of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Army Departments civil func- 
tions appropriation bill. This is of utmost 
importance to the entire Nation. There is 
no economy in floods and if the $200,000,000 
reduction is. made for 1949 fiscal year the 
consequences may be disastrous. Earnestly 
request support passage in accordance wilh 
Appropriations Committee majority report. 

MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
SureEveportT, LA., May 6, 1948. 
Hon. CHan GURNEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The orderly development of rivers and 
harbors and flood-cantrol projects in the Red 
River Valley depends on the passage of Army 
Departments civil functions appropriations 
bill in accordance with the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee majority report. Reduc- 
tions in appropriations would only mean 
postpenement resulting in economic waste 
and a serious threat to national defense and 
the well being of the people of the South- 
west. We respectfully request that you op- 
pose any reduction of funds contained in 
the bill. 

Homer H. Harzis, Sr., 
President, Red River 
Valley Association. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will proceed to state 
the amendments of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Civil functions, Department 
of the Army—Quartermaster Corps— 
Cemeterial expenses”, on page 3, line 2, 
after the word “Island” to insert “for 
the establishment of national cemeteries 
on military, naval, or territorial lands 
to be transferred or otherwise made 
available for this purpose at Punch Bowl 
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Crater, Territory of Hawaii, and Baya- 
mon Naval Gunnery Range, Puerto 
Rico;”. 

*the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, for in- 
formation necessary in the conference 
with the House conferees I should like 
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to offer for the Recorp a table showing : 


a summary of Corps of Engineers funds, 
showing amounts for construction and 
advance planning; also another table 
showing the balance of unappropriated 
monetary authorization for flood control 
and for rivers and harbors, and another 
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table showing the appropriations for the 
last 10 years, and giving the averages. 
I ask that the three tables may appear in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 


Summary of Corps of Engineers funds, showing amounts for construction and advance planning 


Rivers and harbors: 
(1) Construction 
(2) Advance planning... 
(3) All other 


Total, rivers and harbors. 
Flood control, general: 
(1) Construction. 
(2) Advance planning... 
(3) All other 
Total, flood control, general 
Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries: 
(1) Construction 
(2) Maintenance 
Total, Mississippi River 


Flood control, Sacramento River, Calif 
Flood control, general (emergency fund) 


Requested of 
Budget 
Bureau 


1949 estimate 


1 $109, 800, 000 
2, 000, 000 
81, 917, 000 


151, 831, 300 


House bill 


Amount 
recommended 
by Senate 
committee 


$113, 510, 400 
2 2, 107, 000 
79, 467, 000 


195, 084, 400 


Increase (+-) or | Increase (+) or 


decrease (—), 
Senate bill 


decrease (—), 
Senate bill 


compared with | compared with 


1949 estimates 


+$3, 710, 400 
+107, 000 
—2, 450, 000 


+1, 367, 400 


House bill 


+1, 107, 000 
+3, 940, 000 


+43, 253, 100 











308, 237, 000 


1 


3, 000, 000 
0, 045, 000 


321, 282, 000 


46, 000, 000 


1 


60, 000, 000 


Emergency fund for flood contro] on tributaries of Mississippi River - . 
I sanding: 


1 Includes $2,450,000 carried in H. Doc. 504. 


4, 000, 000 


1, 750, 000 
3, 000, 000 
500, 000 
500, 000 
12, 000 


358, 422, 800 
2 2, 969, 000 
10, 265, 000 
71, 656, 800 
53, 500, 000 
14, 000, 000 
67, 500, 000 


2, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


— 23, 472, 200 
—1, 031, 000 
+220, 000 


— 24, 283, 200 


+50, 185, 800 
—31, 000 
+220, 000 


+50, 374, 800 


+7, 500, 000 


+7, 500, 000 


+250, 000 





—25, 415, 800 | 


+101, 377, 900 


? The committee considers the amounts listed for advance planning as flexible and expects the Chief of Engineers to make minor modification therein when in his opinion good 
engineering practices and efficient operation make it desirable. 


Flood control and rivers and harbors—Bal- 
ance of unappropriated monetary authori- 
zation ajter fiscal year 1949 


FLOOD CONTROL, GENERAL 

Unappropriated 
authorization 

Amount in bill as reported to 
Senate for fiscal year 1949_ 


Balance of unappropri- 
ated monetary author- 
ization after 1949... 


FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI 
RIVE? AND TRIBUTARIES 
Unappropriated monetary au- 

thorization 


$1, 443, 908, 375 
— 359, 391, 800 


1, 083, 516, 575 


447, 076,319 


Amount in bill as reported to 
Senate for fiscal year 1949. —$53, 500, 000 
Balance of unappropri- 
ated monetary author- 
ization after 1949_... 393, 576, 319 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 
Unappropriated monetary 
authorization 
Amount in bill as reported to 
Senate for fiscal year 1949- 


1, 890, 700, 000 


—115, 617, 400 


Balance of unappropri- 


ated monetary author- 
ization after 1949... 1,775, 082, 600 


Appropriations for flood control (1938-48) 


Emergency 
fund, Missis- 
sippi River 


Flood control, 
general 


Mississippi 
River 


$82, 000, 000 


SUMMARY 


Unappropriated 
authorization after fiscal 


monetary 


Sacramento 
River 


year 1949 based on bill as 
reported to Senate: 

(a) Flood control gen- 

$1, 083, 516, 575 

(b) Flood control, Mis- 

sissippi River and 
tributaries 

(c) Rivers and harbors. 


393, 576, 319 
1, 775, 082, 600 


3, 252, 175, 494 


Rivers and 


Total harbors 


Total 


$31, 000, 000 
39, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 
29, 954, 000 
19, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
46, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 


337, 954, 000 
67, 500, 000 


405, 454, 000 


$319, 700 
2, 500, 000 
98, 300 

2, 945, 000 
2, 300, 000 
500, 000 
4, 850, 000 
2, 050, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 750, 000 


$114, 119, 700 
175, 300, 000 
102, 593, 300 
123, 725, 100 
156, 980, 800 

36, 885, 200 

50, 580, 100 
178, 287, 000 
195, 815, 000 
310, 322, 825 


$70, 045, 000 
106, 600, 000 
111, 077, 250 
79, 983, 640 
72, 268, 500 
47, 715, 000 
54, 541, 600 
81, 205, 600 
114, 542, 250 
117, 230, 700 


$184, 164, 700 
281, 900, 000 
213, 670, 550 
203, 708, 740 
229, 249, 300 

84, 600, 200 
105, 121, 100 
259, 492, 600 
310, 357, 250 
427, 553, 525 


133, 000, 000 
71, 695, 000 
98, 780, 000 

124, 726, 700 
114, 385, 100 
219, 230, 100 

2 130, 737, 000 

147, 315, 000 
2258, 072, 825 








19, 343, 000 
2, 000, 000 


855, 208, 940 
195, 596, 400 


2, 299, 817, 965 
640, 253, 200 


1, 444, 609, 025 | 
444, 656, 800 


1, 079, 741, 725 
4 374, 656, 800 


1, 454, 508, 525 


1, 889, 265,825 | 1, 050, 805, 340 | 2, 940, 071, 165 





21, 313, 000 


1 Includes a special appropriation of $10,000,000 for emergency repairs to flood-control structures. 
? Includes a special appropriation of $12,000,000 for emergency repairs to flood-control struetures. 
? Based on bill as reported by Senate committee. 

4 Includes $3,000,000 special emergency fund. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Cemeterial expenses, no year,” 
on page 4, line 12, after the word “avail- 


able”, to insert “and remain available 
until expended.” E 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Corps of Engineers—Rivers 
and harbors and flood control,” on page 


6, line 8, after the word “aircraft”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That not to 
exceed $16,000 of the sums appropriated 
herein may be used to pay the expenses 
of Corps of Engineers representatives to 
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three international engineering con- 
ferences to be held in Europe during the 
calendar year 1948.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Rivers and harbors,” on page 
7, line 25, after the word “law”, to strike 
out “$151,831,300" and insert ‘“$195,- 
084,400”; and on page 8, line 17, after the 
word “Commission”, to insert a colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
Provided further, That from this appro- 
priation $1,490,000 shall be available for 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
for expenditure for the purposes of and 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 932), 
and the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 
1080).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood control,” on page 9, line 
13, after the word “control”, to strike out 
“$321,282,000” and insert “$371,656,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
10, line 19, after “appropriations”, to 
strike out “$60,000,000” and _ insert 
“$67,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, 
line 5, after “55 Stat. 638-651)”, to strike 
out “$1,750,000” and insert $2,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “The Panama Canal,” on page 
13, line 13, after “Isthmus”, to insert 
“expenses of attendance (not to exceed 
$10,000), when authorized by the Gov- 
ernor, at meetings of organizations con- 
cerned with activities pertaining to the 
Panama Canal.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 16, after the words “in all”, to strike 
out “$12,499,000” and insert “$13,149,009.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 23, after “Total, Panama Canal”, to 
strike out “$19,476,313” and _ insert 
“$20,126,313.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “General provisions,” on page 
18, line 15, after “United States Govern- 
ment”, to insert a semicolon and “(7) 
that no alien employed on the Canal 
Zone, who may secure United States 
civil-service status, shall be paid a salary 
or wages, wholly or in part, from moneys 
appropriated by this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 13, after the word “Canal”, to strike 
out “is” and insert “and the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, 
are.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That completes the committee 
amendments. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
authorized by the committee to offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 10, line 8, 
after the word “dam” and before the 
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period, it is proposed to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided 
further, That the authority contained 
in section 6 of the Flood Control Act of 
1946 approved July 24, 1946 (Public, 
526), is hereby extended tc include the 
projects known as Oahe Reservoir, 
S. Dak., Pine Flat Reservoir, Calif., 
Isabella Reservoir, Calif., and Folsom 
Reservoir, Calif.” 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Are these addi- 
tional projects? 

Mr. GURNEY. No, they are not. The 
amendment includes the projects named 
in it under the general authorization 
given Army engineers to maintain schools 
for the project workers on the large 
projects it is building. The amendment 
adds to the general list some of the 
larger projects around the country that 
are now under construction. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How much additional 
cost will the amendment provide? 

Mr. GURNEY. About $50,000 the first 
year for taking care of the schooling on 
the projects which are now in the bill. 
It will probably run up to a total through- 
out the Nation during the year of ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated, and I should like to 
have it voted upon at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CuieFr CLERK. On page 7, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out “$195,084,400” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$196,- 
584,400.” 

On page 8, line 22, before the period 
it is proposed to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “Provided further, 
That not less than $3,700,000 of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be 
available for New York and New Jersey 
channels contruction.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. DoI understand that the 
amendinent proposes an increase or a 
decrease in the appropriation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It proposes an increase in the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. LUCAS. 
Officer. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GREEN. I have tried for some 
time to secure the attention of the Chair. 
I was out of the Senate Chamber for a 
few moments to receive a telephone call. 


I thank the Presiding 
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I want to ask what disposition was made, 
if any, of the amendment on page 18, 
line 15. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
is making a parliamentary inquiry of the 
Chair, and it is difficult for the Chair to 
hear him. Will the Senate please be in 
order. The Senator from Rhode Island 
is making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GREEN. I want to know what 
disposition was made of the amendment. 
As I understand, all the committee 
amendments have been agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All the committee amendments 
have been agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. That includes the 
Seen on page 18, beginning in line 

9 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee then if attention was drawn to the 
fact that objection had been made to 
that item, and that the State Department 
had written a letter to the committee on 
the subject? I should like to ask whether 
the letter from the Department of State 
was placed in the record and called to 
the attention of the Senate? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me so I 
may answer the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to answer 
the Senator’s inquiry. The matter he 
refers to relating to employment on the 
Panama Canal Zone is quite involved. It 
is fully set forth in the letter from the 
Department of State. A.treaty has been 
in force with the Republic of Panama for 
some time which provides that equal 
privileges shall be given to Panamanian 
citizens along with American citizens. 
The amendment to which the Senator 
refers would prevent the employment of 
aliens to some ext.nt. We had the matter 
up in conference on the bill last year, 
and I feel that at this time we should 
have in the REcorp a complete explana- 
tion of the matter for the benefit of the 
conferees. The full Committee on Ap- 
propriations approved the amendment 
as it now appears in the bill and has been 
adopted by the Senate. I offer the ex- 
planation, and ask to have it printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 30, 1948. 
The Honorable CHAN GURNEY, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR GURNEY: I wish to sub- 
mit for your consideration a statement of 
the position of the Department of State with 
respect to H. R. 5524, section 2, paragraph 
No. 7, which reads as follows: 

“That no alien employed on the Canal 
Zone, who may secure United States civil- 
service status, shall be paid a salary or wages, 
wholly or in part, from moneys appropri- 
ated by this act.” 

Identical language was considered last year 
for the War Department civil functions ap- 
propriation bill but, as you will recall, was 
eliminated in conference committee. The 
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Department would consider it most unfortu- 
nate were the Congress to enact H. R. 5524 
in its present form. The amendment which 
I have quoted above, if it should become law, 
would violate this Government’s agreement 
with Panama as comprised in the 1936 gen- 
eral treaty and accompanying notes between 
the United States and Panama and would 
have the effect of seriously jeopardizing re- 
lations between the two governments. 

Accordingly, the Department urges the re- 
consideration of this amendment. While, 
from our point of view, it would seem pret- 
erable to strike the amendment from the bill, 
the Department would find satisfactory as an 
alternative, its modification through the in- 
sertion of the phrase “except citizens of the 
Republic of Panama” between the words 
“alien” and “‘employed.” Such an insertion 
would nullify the apparent purpose of the 
amendment and is suggested only in an eI- 
fort to cooperate with the committee in case 
it wishes the amendment to stand. The 
amendment as modified would have the ef- 
fect of excluding all aliens other than Pana- 
manians, a measure to which the Department 
would have no objection. Either the dele- 
tion or proposed modification of the amend- 
ment will remove the inconsistency which 
would exist between it and our announced 
policy toward Panama if it were to remain 
in the bill in its present form. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
explain fully to you the position of the De- 
partment of State on this question which is 
of such primary importance in the relations 
of the United States and the Republic of 
Panama. 

The Department has for many years main- 
tained a special interest in labor legislation 
concerning the Canal because of the in- 
evitable effect of that legislation on citizens 
of the Republic of Panama and on existing 
commitments of the United States Govern- 
ment to the Panamanian Government. The 
United States Government has steadily 
moved toward the establishment of equality 
of opportunity and treatment between 
United States and Panamanian citizens in 
matters pertaining to employment. This 
policy is expressed in an order issued by the 
Secretary of War dated Décember 23, 1908, 
in an Executive order of February 2, 1914, 
and in an Executive order of February 20, 
1920. As Mr. Norman Armour, Assistant 
Secretary of State, pointed out to you in 
his letter of July 16 last year, this policy is 
very specifically set forth in the spirit of 
the General Treaty of 1936 with Panama 
and in the note of March 2, 1936, accompany- 
ing this treaty. 

The 1936 treaty, together with its accom- 
panying notes is the basic document gov- 
erning our current relations with Panama 
This Government stands committed to Pan- 
ama under the document to maintain as our 
public policy the principle that Panamanian 
citizens shall have equal rights with our 
own citizens in employment opportunities 
in the Panama Canal and the Panama Rail- 
road. This Government is committed to 
take such measures as may be necessary to 
put this principle into effect. The opening 
statement of section II of H. R. 5524 recog- 
nizes this commitment and has been an im- 
portant part of this and other appropriation 
acts which have been enacted since 1939, 
the year of the ratification of the General 
Treaty. . 

To further our policy toward Panama, the 
United States by civil-service regulation, ef- 
fective as of May 1, 1947, provided for the 
admission of Panamanian citizens to ex- 
aminations for certain civil-service posi- 
tions in the Panama Canal and the Panama 
Railroad. When a question was raised in 
1947 concerning the appropriateness of the 
civil-service regulation under reference, the 
Department, desirous of determining the 
legal basis under which recognition might 
properly be given to the legitimate aspira- 
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tions of Panamanians for employment in 
the operations of the Panama Canal, sub- 
mitted the matter to the Attorney General 
of the United States for an opinion. As you 
are aware, the Attorney General on May 15, 
1947, ruled that pursuant to our commit- 
ments with Panama, the United States was 
bound to admit Panamanian citizens to 
civil-service examinations for the positions 
to which I have referred above. A copy of 
his opinion is attached. 

It may be worth while to point out here 
that the fact that citizens of Panama are 
given an opportunity to take civil service 
examinations for specific positions in the 
Canal Zone does not mean that they have an 
inherent right to such positions. Provided 
first they pass the examinations, they are, 
as the Governor of the Panama Canal em- 
phasized in hearings before a committee of 
the Senate in 1947, subject to exactly the 
same investigations with respect to previous 
experience, capacity and political reliability 
that are required in the case of any other ap- 
plicants for civil service positions. The De- 
partment knows of no proposal, nor would it 
support any proposal, to dispense with such 
investigations prior to the approval of Pan- 
amanians for appointment to civil service 
positions in the Canal Zone. 

The question has sometimes been raised 
with respect to the taking of the oath of 
allegiance to the United States by Pana- 
manian citizens appointed to positions by the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad. In 
this regard it may be of interest to know that 
the status of Panamanian citizens appears to 
be covered by section II, article 15 of the new 
constitution of Panama which states that 
Panamanian citizenship is renounced “when 
the employ of another government is ac- 
cepted without the permission of the execu- 
tive, except in the case of employees on a 
project in which the Republic is interested in 
conjunction with another nation.” 

The maintenance and operation of thé 
Canal is of course “a project” in which both 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
States have mutual interests. 

In further connection with the amendment 
under reference in this letter, it will be 
readily perceived that there would be an in- 
consistency on the one hand of offering an 
opportunity to qualify for civil service status 
to Panamanian citizens employed by the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad and 
on the other hand of enacting legislation 
providing that funds available for certain po- 
sitions in the Canal Zone are denied Pana- 
manian citizens who may secure Civil service 
status. 

In summary, our treaty relations with 
Panama provide for equality of opportunity 
and treatment for Panamanian citizens in 
the Canal Zone. This publi¢ policy toward 
Panama is well known and important to the 
Panamanians, with whom cordial and 
friendly relations are vitally necessary. To 
nullify our policy toward Panama by the 
enactment of the amendment would un- 
doubtedly create the impression that the 
United States does not live up to its inter- 
national agreements. Previous experience 
has demonstrated that anti-American ele- 
ments are always very ready to accuse us 
of bad faith in our relations with Panama. 
A definite case of bad faith, as would arise 
from this proposed legislation, would be of 
invaluable aid to those elements in their 
anti-American campaign. 

Therefore, I wish to reiterate once again 
the recommendation of this Department 
that the amendment under reference either 
be stricken from the bill or modified by the 
insertion of the phrase “except citizens of 
the Republic of Panama” between the words 
“alien” and “employed.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes E. BoHLEN, 
Counselor. 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, what was 
the order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The correspondence from the De- 
partment of State was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp at this point. 

Mr. GREEN. I think, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, the letter should 
be read to the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is a very serious 
matter, one which cannot be cast off in 
a cavalier manner. It is a question of 
whether a formal treaty between the 
United States and Panama should be 
lived up to or whether we shall, in an 
act passed by the Congress, violate that 
treaty knowingly. It is not a question 
only of the right or wrong of this pro- 
vision in the treaty. It is a question of 
whether we are upholding, in the eyes of 
the world, the provisions of a treaty 
which the United States has entered into 
or whether it shall be violated. That is 
the question that arose last year, and 
that is the reason the provision was 
thrown out in conference. 

This year the Senate will be doing this 
very thing knowingly. I cannot imagine 
anything worse, while this Nation is ne- 
gotiating most important treaties, than 
proclaiming to the world that they mean 
nothing to us, and that we will tear them 
up when it suits our convenience. 

It is well enough for a Senator to say 
that this difficulty will be cured in con- 
ference. I am looking after the repu- 
tation of the United States Senate. Rat- 
ification of treaties is confined to the 
United States Senate. Why should we 
depend upon the House to throw out a 
provision violating a treaty? Let us do 
The treaty with Panama 


it ourselves. 
distinctly provides that the citizens of 
Panama shall not be discriminated 
azainst in connection with the Panama 


Canal. This provision does discrimi- 
nate as between the citizens of Panama 
and the citizens of the United States. 
No one contradicts that statement. The 
excuse is given that we are afraid that 
the Panamanians may not be as careful 
as are citizens of the United States in 
preventing bombing, or something of 
that kind. That has nothing to do with 
the question. If that is our fear, if we 
do not live up to the treaty we should 
denounce the treaty, and not seek to 
violate it. 

I ask unanimous consent for the re- 
consideration of the action of the Senate 
in agreeing to the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent—— 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I believe the 
junior Senator from New York has the 
floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. IVES. I am very glad to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island if he 
desires to proceed with this question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New York has 
the floor and has yielded temporarily to 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who is 
now asking unanimous consent that the 
action of the Senate in approving the 
amendment which appears on page 18 of 
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the bill relative to employment in the 
Canal Zone be reconsidered. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, of ne- 
cessity I must object, because the com- 
mittee approved this amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry—— 

Mr. GURNEY. There has been some 
indication that an amendment might be 
offered which would exempt citizens of 
the Republic of Panama, but the way the 
amendment reads on page 18 of the bill 
is the way the committee approved it, 
and therefore I must support the lan- 
guage as it appears in the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is unanimous consent 
required? Under the circumstances un- 
der which this amendment was adopted, 
is not a motion in order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will say to the Senator 
from Florida that a motion will be in 
order at the proper time, after the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], which is now pending, 
is disposed of. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, to return to 
the amendment now before the Senate, 
the junior Senator from New York would 
like to make a very brief statement. 

The New York-New Jersey channel is 
one of four major channels undergoing 
improvement in New York Harbor. The 
project was adopted by Congress in 1935. 
It calls for deepening the channel to 35 
feet, with 37 feet through rock cuts, and 
widening the channel from three to four 
hundred feet to six to eight hundred feet. 
Eight million dollars’ worth of work re- 
mains to be done to complete the author- 
ized project. 

The House recommendations for chan- 
nel improvements in the entire New York 
Harbor amount to only $2,200,000 for the 
coming year. This item is specifically 
earmarked for the New York-New Jersey 
channel. Approximately half of the 
amount, however, has already been spent 
by the Army engineers and must be re- 
turned to the projects from which funds 
were diverted for the work. The balance, 
$1,100,000, will complete the project in 
the Kill van Kull between Bayonne and 
Staten Island. No funds will be available 
for new construction to benefit the heav- 
ily industrialized southern section of 
Staten Island. 

‘ss indicated in the testimony of Mr. 
L. W. Byrne, chief of the port promotion 
bureau of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, important industries are 
located on both sides of the channel. 
The Cities Service Oil Co., Barber As- 
phalt Corp., American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Shell Oil Co., Royal Petroleum 
Co., and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. border 
the channel. They depend on the deep- 
draft channel entering from Raritan Bay 
for the movement of bulk cargoes of 
petroleum, tar, ores, and other raw ma- 
teria's. The limited widths of the pres- 
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ent channel handicap the operations of 
these industries. 

New York Harbor leads aJjl of the 
major ports of the Nation in tonnage 
handled, customs and duties collected, 
and in total annual revenue. Figures for 
1947 show duties and customs collections 
at the port of New York total $192,000,- 
000 in comparison with $35,000,000 at 
Philadelphia, $13,000,000 at Baltimore, 
$13,000,000 at New Orleans, and $7,000,- 
000 at San Francisco. New York Harbor 
handled 145,000,000 tons of cargo traffic 
in 1945. This was three times the traffic 
tonnage at Philadelphia, 5% times that at 
New Orleans, and more than 20 times 
that of the traffic at San Francisco. 

In the same way that New York Har- 
bor is the busiest in the Nation, the New 
York-New Jersey channel carries the 
heaviest traffic in that harbor. In 1945, 
it handled 45,000,000 tons of traffic, 
almost one-third of the tonnage for New 
York Harbor as a whole. Because of the 
significance of this channel for our na- 
tional economy, I am urging that at least 
$1,500,000, additional, be appropriated 
for that work on the channel which is 
yet to be undertaken. 

In the interest of safe navigation and 
industrial expansion, the authorized 
plans for the channel should be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. It is 
gratifying that sufficient funds have 
been provided in the Army Civil Func- 
tions bill as it now is before the Senate to 
complete the work in the northern sec- 
tion of the channel. Until the area near 
the southern end of Staten Island has 
been improved, widened and deepened, 
however, the industries will not be able 
to operate at capacity and the utilization 
value of the harbor will be limited. I, 
therefore, ask the Senate to appropriate 
a total of $3,500,000 for the New York- 
New Jersey channel in the New York 
Harbor, that new construction may be 
undertaken immediately and the chan- 
nel may in the near future increase its 
industrial and commercial activity to 
the benefit of the entire Nation. 

I have sent to the desk an amendment 
to take care of this allocation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How much has already 
ben spent on this project? 

Mr. IVES. I cannot answer as to how 
much has been spent on the project. I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. GurRNEY] can answer that question. 
All I have is the figure to indicate how 
much is needed, and that is $8,000,000. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
estimated total cost of this project is 
$37,630,000, of which there has been ap- 
priated to date $27,308,000. There is 
now in the bill for this project $2,200,000, 
which would raise the total, after the 
present appropriation, to $29,508,000, 
leaving about $8,000,000 yet needed to 
complete the project. 

Mr. IVES. That is where I got the 
figure $8,000,000. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
project was discussed before the subcom- 
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mittee. Certainly it is a worth-while 
project. Certainly the harbor in New 
York is very important to the country, 
and everything should be done, within 
the bounds of good judgment, to deepen 
the harbor as rapidly as possible. 

The full committee, in casting about 
to find where to put the funds, decided in 
its wisdom that $2,200,000 was all that 
should be allocated to this project, which 
would permit a worthwhile program for 
the next fiscal year. Certainly the com- 
mittee believes, because of the justifica- 
tion made before the committee, that 
further funds should be allocated in 
coming years, so that the project may be 
completed as presently planned. But I 
must say that I could not accept the 
amendment, in view of the action of the 
committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York has not yet yielded the 
floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from New York had yielded the 
floor. ° 

Mr. IVES. No; I had yielded to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question. Did the commit- 
tee enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement in regard to the amount the 
Senator has been discussing? 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I must 
say that I am presenting the commit- 
tee views on this bill. Therefore, in rep- 
resenting the committee’s position, I can- 
not accept for any project a request 
which would result in increasing in any 
particular amount the appropriations 
provided by the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator is 
wise in taking that position, because I 
dare say that under the provisions of 
this bill the appropriations for some 
projects in every State have been cut be- 
low the amounts of the budget estimates, 
as a result of action by the Appropriations 
Committee. Of course, if at this late 
hour we are to start adding to appropria- 
tions for this project or that project, 
we shall be here for some time, because 
all Senators will be attempting to do the 
same thing. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, in answer to 
the statements which have been made, I 
wish to point out that I do not believe 
it is fully realized that half of this $2,- 
200,000 has already been used, as I have 
indicated in my previous statement, and 
it must be returned to the projects from 
which the funds have been diverted for 
other work—as they have been—leaving 
only $1,100,000 for this particular un- 
dertaking. I have checked this matter 
very carefully with persons in New York 
who are familiar with the matter. Iam 
loath to ask for increased appropria- 
tions at any time, but I have become per- 
sonally convinced of the thorough justi- 
fication for their request in this partic- 
ular instance. That is why I am offer- 
ing this amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [putting the question]. 

The “ayes” appear to have it. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. The Chair has just stated 
that the “ayes” appear to have it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair was in error. The 
Chair meant to say that the “noes” ap- 
pear to have it; and the “noes” have it, 
and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, earlier 
today I asked unanimous consent for 
the reconsideration of the committee 
amendment beginning on page 18, in 
line 15. I now move that the Senate 
reconsider its action in adopting that 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GURNEY. It is my understand- 
ing that ultimately the Senator from 
Rhode Island wishes to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. If 
my understanding is correct, I should 
think he could offer the amendment 
without asking for the reconsideration 
of the Senate’s action in adopting the 
committee amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the amendment is to the com- 
mittee amendment, the committee 
amendment will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Then I have no objec- 
tion to having the committee amendment 
reconsidered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island is agreed 
to; the action of the Senate in agreeing 
to the amendment is reconsidered, and 
the amendment is now before the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, my sole 
purpose is to see that our treaties are 
kept inviolate. For that reason, I make 
this point as to the Panamanian Treaty, 
although there is no question that the 
amendment applies to all treaties. 

In that connection I can read a letter 
from the former Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, relative to this particular 
matter. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has inti- 
mated, as I understand, that an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment 
might be considered, I desire to offer the 
following amendment: 

In line 15, of the committee amend- 
ment, on page 18, after the word “alien”, 
insert the words “except a citizen of the 
Republic of Panama;” and in line 16, 
after the word “may”, insert the word 
“hereafter”, so that the committee 
amendment as thus amended will read: 

(7) that no alien except a citizen of the 
Republic of Panama employed on the Canal 
Zone, who may hereafter secure United 
States civil-service status, shall be paid a 
salary or wages, wholly or in part, from 
moneys appropriated by this act. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the Senator that I believe his 
amendment would be more acceptable to 
the committee if he would change it a 
little, so as to make it read “except na- 
tive-born citizens of the Republic of 
Panama.” Would the Senator have any 
objection to that change? 
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Mr. GREEN. My only objection would 
be that that would not comply strictly 
with the treaty. 

Mr. GURNEY. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island objects to the revision 
which I have suggested to his amend- 
ment, inasmuch as it is not a material re- 
vision, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment as offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from South Da- 
kota has accepted the amendment to the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. GREEN. So I understand. 

Mr. GURNEY. I said I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I regret 
very much to be constrained to oppose 
the amendment, unless the Senator from 
Rhode Island will accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from South Dakota. I do 
not like at this late date to go into the 
many reasons for making the proposed 
revision of the Senator’s amendment, but 
I shall be compelled to do so on the basis 
of the evidence brought before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GREEN. I am very sorry, but it 
seems to me that we should be punctili- 
ous about making our legislation agree 
with the treaties we have ratified. The 
change may seem to be unsubstantial; 
but inasmuch as the question has been 
raised, it seems to me that it is important 
to have the language of the bill agree 
with the language of the treaty. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Rhode Island to the committee amend- 
ment on page 18. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I regret 
very much to feel constrained to submit 
a few observations in opposition to the 
amendment as it is now drafted. 

In the first place, I think the commit- 
tee amendment with the proposed revi- 
sion would do no serious violence to any 
treaty which we may have with any of 
our sister republics. The amendment as 
proposed to be revised merely refers to 
the positions in the Panama Canal Zone 
which are under the civil service. 

This amendment has been a subject of 
controversy for 2 or 3 years. The evi- 
dence submitted to the committee indi- 
cated that there is considerable danger 
of admitting Trojan horses who would 
sabotage the important life line between 
the west and the east coasts of the 
United States, unless there is some re- 
striction in the bill. 

All of us know that today the Com- 
munist Party of Russia is sending its 
emissaries to every part of the world 
where they can do damage to our form 
of government. We know that a cold 
war is in progress at the present time be- 
tween Russia, and all that nation sym- 
bolizes as the world center of communism, 
and our form of government, a democra- 
cy. The Russians have thrown around 
their own land an Iron Curtain. We 
cannot penetrate it, save by means of oc- 
casional broadcasts through the air, and 
even then the Russians make efforts to 
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garble and scramble the broadcasts so 
that the people of Russia will not have 
any information in regard to what is 
transpiring without the borders of Rus- 
sia. 

In the very nature of a democracy, it 
is most difficult for it to protect itself 
from insidious forces which attempt to 
bore from within. With all due respect 
to our sister Republic of Panama, the 
evidence which was presented to the 
committee shows that it was the simplest 
matter on earth to obtain citizenship in 
that Republic. Some of the witnesses 
were so unkind as to say it could be 
bought for a few dollars, and nothing on 
earth would be simpler than for the Rus- 
sians to send to Panama secret agents 
and have them obtain Panamanian citi- 
zenship and soon -be in positions, in 
handling the vital Panama Canal, to 
close that great artery of commerce and 
transportation and national defense 
overnight. 

Certainly it would conform, it-seems to 
me, to any treaty if we were to exempt 
native-born Panamanians from the re- 
striction. Personally I think that is go- 
ing too far. I think we should have only 
American citizens in the administration 
of the Panama Canal locks, which are so 
vitally important to the defense of the 
Nation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Are there no re- 
strictions on obtaining  civil-service 
status. Are there no restrictions in re- 
gard to the person’s citizenship? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are certain re- 
Strictions on obtaining civil-service po- 
sitions, but how well have they been ob- 
Served? In our own country, here at 
home, the President of the United States 
felt disposed to ask for $50,000,000, as I 
recall the figure, to screen those who had 
already obtained civil-service appoint- 
ments, to ascertain whether they were 
Communists. How then can we expect 
people employed in Panama to be 
screened that carefully when they are 
not even processed directly through 
Washington, except after they have been 
approved at Panama? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield further, the committee amendment 
does not say “Communists,” but “aliens.” 
In our own civil-service set-up, there is 
a difference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes; of course, a 
man has to take an oath, but if an agent 
were sent from Russia to Panama for 
the purpose of infiltrating our civil serv- 
ice, how much compunction would he 
feel about taking an oath of allegiance 
to the United States—an oath that he 
never was a Communist, never had seen 
a Communist, and never had heard of 
any. He would have no compunction 
whatever about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
will yield further, I think he misunder- 
stood my question. I was not directing 
it to the matter of allegiance. I was 
directing it to his citizenship. I thought 
we were more careful about the proof 
of whether a man was a citizert of this 
or some other country, as distinguished 
from whether he was a Communist. 
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That is what I was thinking about. That 
is, when a man applies for civil-service 
status, for example, and takes an exami- 
nation, some proof of his citizenship is 
required, is it not? It is required in 
Washington. Is it not required also at 
the Panama Canal? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know as to 
that. I know the testimony was that 
persons could become citizens of Panama 
with relative ease. There was no great 
difficulty in an alien securing citizenship. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The further point is, can an alien, a 
Panamanian, acquire civil-service status 
with great ease? That is the point I was 
trying to make. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; under the treaty 
to which the Senator from Rhode Island 
referred. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no dis- 
tinction, then, is there? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand there is 
not. Ido not think that is justified by a 
strict construction of the treaty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the point 
I wanted to make. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret I misunder- 
stood the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, when it comes to a 
question so vital as keeping open the 
Panama Canal and seeing that we do 
not voluntarily employ those who would 
sabotage that essential link of our na- 
tional defense chain, I think the treaty 
should be strictly construed; and if the 
amendment is to be adopted without at 
least confining it to those who are native- 
born Panamanians, so that we are at 
least protected from those who have gone 
there for the express purpose of obtain- 
ing citizenship and then of destroying 
the Canal, I shall be compelled to vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in reply 
to the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia, which is, as I understand it, 
that regardless of the provision of the 
treaty we ought to do what we think is 
to our own interest, because otherwise it 
will help the Communists, I should like 
to suggest that nothing could help the 
Communists more than for Soviet Russia 
to be able to point out to the world that 
there is no use making a treaty with us 
because we only abide by the treaty when 
we regard it to our own interests to do 
so; and, even assuming it is a small mat- 
ter, we think it was a mistake to place 
this provision in the treaty, and so we 
will not abide by it, and we discard the 
treaty. “What is the use,” Soviet Russia 
will say to the world, “making a treaty 
with the United States of America? 
Their word is worth nothing. As in the 
case of Germany at the outbreak of 
World War I, a treaty is a scrap of 
paper.” 

In this connection, it seems to me Sen- 
ators generally ought to hear the letter 
which was written to the committee by 
the Department of State on this ques- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be read. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before the reading begins? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that I made 
some inquiry into this matter, and found 
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that the words “‘native-born citizens” are 
not new in the usage of the State De- 
partment. In our immigration system 
for instance we set quotas and we use 
the term “native-born citizens.” I think 
the Senator could with good grace ac- 
cept this addition to his amendment, 
making it read “native-born,” and, be- 
tween now and conference time, we could 
find out from the State Department 
whether the term “native-born citizen” 
would not comply with our treaty with 
Panama. I believe it would. 

Mr. GREEN. Before I answer the 
question, may we have the letter of the 
State Department read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will read the letter. 

The letter, previously printed in the 
REcORD on request of Mr. GURNEY, was 
therupon read by the Chief Clerk. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in further 
reference to the question asked me by 
the Senator from South Dakota, I should 
like to draw his attention to the fact 
that on the same date on which the gen- 
eral treaty of 1936 with Panama was 
signed, accompanying notes were ex- 
changed by the representatives of the 
two governments. Those notes formed 
an integral part of the treaty. One 
dated March 9, 1936, states our policy to- 
ward Panama and reads as follows: 

Sirs: With reference to the representations 
made by you during the negotiation of the 
treaty signed today, regarding Panamanian 
citizens employed by the Panama Canal or 
by the Panama Railroad Company, I have 
the honor to state that the Government of 
the United States of America, in recogni- 
tion of the special relationship between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of Panama with respect to the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Company, main- 
tains and will maintain as its public policy 
the principle of equality of opportunity and 
treatment set down in the order of December 
23, 1908, of the Secretary of War, and in the 
Executive orders of February 2, 1914, and 
February 20, 1920, and will favor the mainte- 
nance, enforcement, or enactment of such 
provisions, consistent with the efficient oper- 
ation and maintenance of the Canal and its 
auxiliary works and their effective protection 
and sanitation as will assure to Panamanian 
citizens employed by the Canal or the Rail- 
road equality of treatment with employees 
who are citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Accept, sirs, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 


The 


CoRDELL HULL, 


I do not feel that we should go back 
of that statement, made under those cir- 
cumstances. The language used is “Pan- 
amanian citizens,” not “native Pana- 
manian citizens.” So I have yielded by 
modifying my original intention to ask 
that the committee amendment be not 
approved, by substituting words which 
limit it to Panamanian citizens. It seems 
to me that is as far as we can go in strict 
compliance with the treaty. 

I am interested in this subject, not 
only as a Member of Congress—and that 
would perhaps be sufficient if I were to 
accept an amendment which I thought 
would be rectified in conference with the 
House of Representatives—but I am also 
interested as a Senator. I am proud of 
being a Senator. I do not want the Sen- 
ate of the United States to act in contra- 
diction of the express provision of the 
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words in the treaty which the Senate 
alone ratified. 

Mr..PEPPER. Mr. President, I want 
to join very heartily in the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. I think he has done the country 
a service in its relations not only with 
the Republic of Panama, but with all 
other countries with whom we have 
treaty obligations, by proposing an 
amendment which means that we strictly 
observe our treaty obligations. I think it 
cannot be argued, and I believe it is not 
argued, that failure to adopt this amend- 
ment would at least bring into serious 
question the matter of whether we have 
faithfully observed, as we assured them 
we would, our treaty obligations with the 
Republic of Panama, that her citizens— 
not her native-born citizens—will be 
treated on all fours with citizens of the 
United States. Iam sure the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will recall an- 
other instance before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at a time when the 
Senator from Rhode Island and I 
had the honor of being members. 
That was a revision of an earlier treaty 
with the Republic of Panama. The other 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee who are on the floor at the present 
time will recall the same experience. The 
original treaty provided that the United 
States, in case it needed bases or sites for 
military installations in the Republic of 
Panama, might occupy such sites or those 
bases. Evidently the people of Panama, 
and the Government of Panama par- 
ticularly, construed that language in the 
treaty to mean that we could occupy ter- 
ritory in the Republic of Panama without 
consultation with the Government of the 
Republic of Panama, and at our own ini- 
tiative and upon our own volition. That 
created considerable resentment on the 
part of the Government and the people 
of Panama. Therefore our State De- 
partment pressed upon us the revision of 
that treaty, saying to us that it would 
immeasurably improve our good relations 
if we modified the treaty so as to provide 
that we would not occupy, even for mili- 
tary purposes, any territory of the Re- 
public of Panama without at least 
previously consulting with that Govern- 
ment before we did so. 

The Senator will no doubt recall that 
Secretary Hull and Under Secretary 
Welles appeared before the committee 
and urged that we negotiate a new treaty 
which would show respect for the sover- 
eignty of that people by providing for 
the condition of consultation before we 
should occupy their territory. 

There was some delay in the commit- 
tee in the approval of the modified 
treaty, which had carefully been worked 
out between our Government and the 
Government of the Republic of Panama, 
and finally I distinctly recall Mr. Welles 
coming back in person before the com- 
mittee and again urging that we nego- 
tiate a treaty based upon these ex- 
changes of notes, so that the people of 
the Republic of Panama would not have 
the feeling that we were in any way 
showing a lack of consideration for their 
sovereignty. I remember how Mr. Welles 
and the State Department then empha- 
sized the importance to the security of 
the Panama Canal of the good will of 
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the people of the Republic of Panama, 
living alongside the Canal. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. . 

Mr. GURNEY. In view of the late- 
ness of the hour—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall take only two 
or three more minutes. 

Mr. GURNEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether or not the inclusion 
of “native-born citizens” might not be 
acceptable to the State Department and 
to the Republic of Panama, and would 
not the Senator think it would be advis- 
able to accept the amendment with the 
words, “native-born citizens,” at this 
late hour? Of course, we would have to 
take to conference anyway whatever 
amendment was in the bill, and if it is 
satisfactory to the State Department, 
what the Senate did would be the posi- 
tion of the Senate conferees. I think we 
could resolve the question if the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Florida would accept that addition 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Rhode Island 
would have to be the authoritative 
spokesman on the subject, but I must 
say that I subscribe to what he has al- 
ready indicated, that unless the matter 
be carried over to tomorrow, we should 
have previous advice, before the Senate 
acts, that the committee amendment is 
in conformity with the treaty as they 
construe it, if we use the words “native- 
born.” I could not square our duty as 
Senators to observe a treaty which we 
ratified, with a breach to the provisions 
of the obligation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
the Senator point out to me in this 
treaty, or in any note in connection 
therewith, any assurance that has been 
given any Panamanian citizen, native- 
born or alien, that he could be entitled 
to a civil-service job. What is assured 
is merely equality of opportunity for em- 
ployment, not that they will be put into 
the civil-service system. As a matter of 
fact, if what the Senator from Florida 
has stated has any semblance of sub- 
stance, for 11 years, from 1936 to 1947, 
the State Department violated the treaty, 
because they did not permit Panamani- 
ans to take the civil-service examina- 
tions until 1947, though the treaty had 
been in effect since 1936. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator asked that question. 
The treaty—and the exchange of notes 
which formed the background for the 
treaty—do nothing more than give to the 
citizens of Panama equality of oppor- 
tunity with American citizens, the same 
rights to take the examinations, the same 
impartiality of treatment in the consid- 
eration of the examinations, and in all 
other respects, guarantee they would be 
treated exactly as American citizens 
were treated, and as the letter from the 
State Department, which was recently 
read from the desk, affirmed, they were 
not guaranteed jobs, even if they passed 
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the civil-service examinations. They 
still would have to meet what I think 
might be called the responsibility test. 
But the point is, we must not allow any- 
thing to constitute a discrimination 
against citizens of the Republic of Pan- 
ama. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator still has 
not answered my question. It was not 
until 1947 that the State Department 
permitted the Panamanians to take the 
civil-service examinations. So the State 
Department, if the Senator is correct, 
had violated the treaty for 11 years, from 
1936 to 1947. There is nothing in the 
treaty about any civil-service appoint- 
ment, there is nothing in the letters about 
any civil-service appointment. This is 
a new construction the State Depart- 
ment put on the treaty in 1947, after it 
had been in effect for 11 years, before 
they ever permitted the Panamanians 
to take the civil-service examinations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if we 
violated the treaty in the past, that is all 
the more reason why we should strictly 
observe it in the future. 

As the Senator from Rhode Island 
read a minute ago, here is the letter from 
Secretary Hull dated March 2, 1936. Let 
me read it again: 

Str: With reference to the representations 
made by you during the negotiation of the 
treaty signed today, regarding Panamanian 
citizens employed by the Panama Canal or 
by the Panama Railroad Co., I have the honor 
to state that the Government of the United 
States of America, in recognition of the 
special relationship between the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Panama with respect to the Panama Canal 
and the Panama Railroad Co., maintains and 
will maintain as its public policy the princi- 
ple of equity of opportunity and treatment 
set down in the order of December 23, 1908, 
of the Secretary of War, and in the Execu- 
tive Orders of February 2, 1914, and February 
20, 1920, and will favor the maintenance, 
enforcement, or enactment of such pro- 
visions, consistent with the efficient opera- 
tion and maintenance of the canal and its 
auxiliary works and their effective protection 
and sanitation as will assure to Panamanian 
citizens employed by the Canal or the rail- 
road equality of treatment with employees 
who are citizens of the United States of 
America. 


Mr. President, let me give one other 
illustration. I am sorry the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and the able Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] are not now upon the floor 
of the Senate. It will be recalled that 
last year, I believe it was, we passed a 
measure with respect to the Republic of 
Cuba which at that time was pointed out 
by some here as containing a discrimina- 
tory provision. We passed it in the Sen- 
ate, although there was debate over it, 
and Senators will recall the bitter re- 
sentment in the Republic of Cuba against 
our including the discriminatory pro- 
vision in that legislation. It was brought 
up and confronted our Secretary of 
State at the Bogota conference, and as I 
understand, the Secretary of State prac- 
tically gave assurance that that discrim- 
inatory language against the citizens of 
Cuba would not, in effect, be carried out. 

Those people, Mr. President, are sensi- 
tive. I realize that the able Senator 
from Georgia has the most laudable ob- 
jectives in mind regarding the security 
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of the Panama Canal, but it seems to 
me everything the Senator desires can 
be accomplished by the Government of 
the United States properly screening the 
civil service employee applicants. A 
letter from the State Department says 
that even if one takes and passes a civil- 
service examination it does not mean 
he is going to get the job which he may 
seek, that he has to show that he is 
responsible, and that security must be 
taken into consideration. So it seems 
to me that everything the Senator de- 
sires to accomplish can be accomplished 
administratively, and we will not be giv- 
ing the propagandists more fuel for their 
propaganda fires which they would like 
to level against the good relations and 
the confidence existing between the sister 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

I believe, therefore, that the Senator 
from Rhode Island is to be commended, 
as I have said, for drawing our attention 
to this matter, and that unless subse- 
quently, after we have acted, there should 
be a change of construction of this ex- 
change of notes, we should adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, applying it to citizens of the Re- 
public of Panama, and not charging any 
improprieties to that government in 
awarding the privileges of citizenship. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I realize 
that the hour is late and that every 
other Senator is desirous of completing 
action on the bill, even as I am. 

There can be no more serious question 
than that of strict adherence of our 
Government to the terms of any treaty 
into which we have entered. But more 
especially, if there could be any distinc- 
tion, it must be that we should be more 
strict and more careful in obeying to 
the letter a treaty with a country so 
small as Panama. 

I am not familiar with the questicn 
which has been raised. I have not given 
study to the thought which prompted 
this particular amendment. But the 
question of keeping a treaty is one which 
requires no particular study on the part 
of anyone. There is but one question 
which we should consider: Does this 
amendment violate a treaty into which 
we have entered? If it does, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate of the United States 
is charged with a higher obligation than 
the other branch of Congress to main- 
tain the integrity of the treaty. 

I am rather amazed that it should be 
argued here that this matter should go 
to conference and that the conferees 
should be permitted to decide whether 
the amendment should be included or not. 
Under the Constitution it is the Senate 
which is charged with responsibility and 
a joint exercise of the treaty-making 
power. That is denied to the House of 
Representatives. If the Senate conferees 
perform their ordinary parliamentary 
duties when they go into conference, 
they will be compelled to insist upon the 
Senate amendment, and with the con- 
stitutional power which is given to the 
Senate, the House conferees should in 
my opinion give greater weight to the 
action of the Senate on a question such 
as this than on any other question. The 
Senate conferees should prevail in sus- 
taining the Senate amendment. 
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Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. In order to make our 
position clear, I will observe that I only 
suggested that we add to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land the word “native-born.” I am per- 
fectly willing, and have so stated here- 
tofore, to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, which is to 
insert the language “except a citizen of 
the Republic of Panama.” If the Sen- 
ator would put into his amendment the 
word “native-born,” I think we could 
agree at once. My only reason for mak- 
ing allusion to taking something to con- 
ference was that if the State Department 
said that the word “native-born” did not 
apply under our treaty, then we could in 
conference delete that word. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Dakota, but I am not quite sure 
that I clearly understand his-position. 
He has said that if the word “native- 
born” is inserted in the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island—— 

Mr. GURNEY. That I would be glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. HATCH. So it would read “except 
a native-born citizen of the Republic of 
Panama.” 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from South 
Dakota now suggests that if the Depart- 
men of State says that the word “native- 
born” —— 

Mr. GURNEY. That the word violates 
the treaty, then the Senate conferees 
would delete the word. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator would de- 
lete the word “native-born,” but what 
would the Senator do with the remainder 
of the amendment? 

Mr. GURNEY. Leave it in. That 
would be the Senate’s position then. 

Mr. HATCH. Then the Senator from 
South Dakota would be willing to retain 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, so it would read as he has 
offered it “except a citizen of the Re- 
public of Panama”? 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Isee nothing unreason- 
able in that proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What I 
cannot understand is that if the matter is 
going to be taken to conference, and if 
the conferees are going to make this ex- 
ploration, why cannot the word “native- 
born” be added there, because it is wide 
open to amendment before the conferees. 
I do not see why the word “native-born” 
cannot be added there as well as deleted 
there. 

Mr. HATCH. I think that can be done 
just as well. Then there practically is 
not much difference in the matter as it 
now pends before the Senate. All the 
Senator from South Dakota needs to do 
now is to accept the amendment as of- 
fered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
But then overnight, if he confers with 
the State Department and the State De- 
partment says that the inclusion of the 
word “native-born” will not constitute a 
violation of the treaty, the conferees 
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could insert that word, as the Senator 
from Colorado has wisely said, just as 
well as they could delete the word. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, that 
would be entirely satisfactory to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. I am not ob- 
stinate about this matter, but it seems 
to me that if the word “native-born” 
were in the amendment it would restrict 
the word “citizen” and that would be a 
violation of the treaty. However, I am 
willing to abide by the decision of the 
State Department. But it seems to me 
that is the way we could proceed, and 
we could proceed promptly then. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think 
both sides are so close together that we 
are all wasting time. If the Senator from 
South Dakota would accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and then confer with the State 
Department overnight, and with the 
consent of the House conferees, of course, 
insert the words “native-born”, if proper, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
done. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has already made a state- 
ment that he would accept the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, but the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RussEt.] called the attention of 
the Senator from South Dakota to the 
fact that the word “native-born” should 
be included, and the Senator from Geor- 
gia is insisting on the word “native- 
born.” If I may explain a little further, 
the word “native-born” should be in the 
amendment as adopted by the Senate, 
otherwise it would not be in controversy 
between the Senate and the House, and 
therefore the word could not be added. 
In other words, something which has not 
been adopted by one House or the other 
cannot be added in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. By adding 
the word “native-born,” the provision 
would be narrowed rather than broad- 
ened. It is broader as the Senator from 
Rhode Island suggested. If the word 
“native-born” were added it would result 
in limiting the amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.HATCH. Ina momentI shall yield 
the floor. As I said a moment ago, I 
think both parties to the controversy 
have reached a practical agreement. It 
is now merely a matter of words, and, in 
my opinion, either way will accomplish 
the purpose that both parties desire. I 
do not care to argue further. Either in- 
sert the word “native-born” or delete it, 
on the understanding which the Senator 
from South Dakota has reached, and I 
am sure there will be no trouble in con- 
ference. The House conferees will raise 
no technical question as to inserting the 
word “native-born.” 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] rose 
ahead of me, but I wanted to submit an 
observation, if I may do. so. The lan- 
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guage offered by the Senator from Rhode 
Island is the language recommended by 
the State Department. That recommen- 
dation was contained in the letter to the 
committee, and was contained in a com- 
munication which I think was received 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. If 
that should be adopted by the Senate this 
evening, it would be in accordance with 
the interpretation put upon the treaty 
by the State Department when the words 
“native-born citizen” had not been drawn 
particularly to its attention. But if over 
night the word “native-born” should be 
drawn to the attention of the State De- 
partment and they should think that was 
consistent with the treaty, then it seems 
to me the conferees might well, as sug- 
gested, incorporate that word, instead of 
the amendment offered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
I realize from the discussion of this ques- 
tion the sentiment of the Senate. If the 
distinguished Senator in charge of the 
bill desires to accept the amendment in 
the form in which it was proposed, I shall 
delay the Senate only a few minutes. I 
wish to make a few observations. 

In nothing that has been read here— 
and I have read not only the treaty, but 
all the letters in connection therewith— 
is there one word which guarantees to 
any citizen of Panama, native-born or 
naturalized, civil-service employment. 
The treaty and the letters, dated in 1936, 
do assure them equality of opportunity 
for employment. There is a great deal 
of difference between equality of oppor- 
tunity for employment with respect to an 
alien, and admitting him to the civil- 
service employment of the United States. 

I am not one of those who slavishly 
accept every whisper that comes from the 
State Department, or who say that be- 
cause the State Department has for 11 
years construed the treaty in a certain 
way, the Senate cannot legislate, but 
must let the State Department write into 
the law whatever it holds. That is the 
position taken by those who favor this 
provision. Although the equality treaty 
was written in 1936, it was March 1947, 
before Panamanians were admitted to 
the civil-service examinations and to the 
civil-service status. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has just 
made a statement which I do not wish 
attributed to me. I did not accept, nor 
did I argue that we should accept, the 
view of the State Department. I stated 
that there was but one issue, and that is, 
Does this amendment violate a treaty to 
which the United States is a party? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator absolutely. The Senator inferred 
that he thought it did. 

Mr. HATCH. I stated that I had not 
had an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and the Senator from 
Florida stated categorically that it vio- 
lated a treaty, because the State Depart- 
ment said it did. I have read the treaty 
and I have read all the letters which 
passed between the signatories on behalf 
of the respective nations, and there is 
nothing in them which even mentions 
the words “civil service.” I do not be- 
lieve that in the 11 years between 1936 
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and 1947, Cordell Hull and- Franklin D. 
Roosevelt violated this treaty so that the 
situation had to be remedied in 1947 by 
admitting Panamanians to civil-service 
examinations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is nothing in the 
treaty about civil service for either 
Panamanian citizens or American citi- 
zens. I am sure the Senator from 
Georgia will not deny that there is a pro- 
vision in the treaty and in the exchange 
of notes that in all respects pertaining 
to employment in this area, on the canal 
and the railroad, citizens of Panama and 
citizens of the United States shall be 
treated alike, and if American citizens 
are admitted to take civil-service exami- 
nations, that principle would require that 
citizens of Panama be eligible for civil- 
service examinations. That is my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is where we 
differ. Isay that so long as we give equal- 
ity of employment to Panamanians, and 
to those who are admitted to Pana- 
manian citizenship, we conform to the 
treaty. We do not need to admit them 
into the civil-service system of the 
United States. I do not believe that 
President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull vio- 
lated this treaty for 11 years. No one 
made such a charge during that peviod of 
time, The charge comes at a strange 
time, Mr. President. I stand as strongly 
for the inviolability of treaties as does 
any other Member of this body. When 
we did not assume such an obligation in 
the treaty, and when it was not men- 
tioned in the explanatory notes, I do not 
believe that we are compelled to admit 
those people to the civil-service system 
of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Approximately 
how many are in the civil service? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how 
many are involved. I heard the testi- 
mony. I was convinced that there was 
nothing in the treaty which required us 
to admit them to the civil-service system 
of the United States. It was an after- 
thought that came along 11 years later. 
That is the conclusion which I reached. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senate is 
determined to accept this viewpoint, but 
for my part I want it to be distinctly 
understood that I would vote against this 
proposal. Because of the lateness of the 
hour there can be no record vote. I 
think it is a very unwise and short- 

. Sighted policy that the State Depart- 
ment is imposing on the Senate of the 
United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] to the 
committee amendment on page 18, be- 
ginning in line 15. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 


President, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. 


The question now is on agree- 
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ing to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 7, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out “$195,084,400” 
and insert “$198,384,400.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Washington is offering is an 
amendment to a committee amendment 
previously agreed to. The parliamen- 
tary situation is that the prior action of 
the Senate in agreeing to the committee 
amendment must first be reconsidered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 


Mr. GURNEY. Of course, the Sena- . 


tor from Washington realizes that there 
are in the bill planning funds for Foster 
Creek Dam, on the Columbia River, on 
which he is about to speak. The House 
of Representatives made a token appro- 
priation of $42,000. The Senate com- 
mittee—and now the Senate—agreed to 
an increase so as to provide full plan- 
ning funds to the extent of $625,000. In 
the orderly course of construction of a 
project of this size, planning must neces- 
sarily be done before the Army engineers 
can tell the Congress how much is neces- 
sary even for preliminary construction, 
such as access roads, railroads, power 
lines, and so forth. Therefore, the sub- 
committee and the Senate felt sure that 
we were doing everything possible for 
Foster Creek Dam, which was fully jus- 
tified. The need for electricity exists, 
but we cannot place a great load of funds 
in any one territory of the United States. 

The Senate has now accepted the com- 
mittee amendment for another dam on 
the Columbia River, known as the Mc- 
Nary Dam, which is to have a total in- 
stalled capacity of 980,000 kilowatts. 
Foster Creek Dam would add another 
960,000 kilowatts in the northwest area. 
We do not have a budget estimate for 
Foster Creek construction this year. It 
would take us far beyond the budget if 
we were to include in the bill a sizable 
amount of construction funds to begin 
construction on a dam of that size. 

I hope the Senator will not at this late 
hour request the Senate to add the funds 
suggested in the amendment amounting 
to $3,300,000. The committee is favor- 
ably disposed toward the project. Inas- 
much as we have said that planning 
should be completed out of the 1949 ap- 
propriation, I think we shall be in a 
better position to approve that project as 
an additional project in the Northwest 
next year, when we have an actual plan 
and the engineers can fully explain it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s anticipation of 
what I might have to say on this matter. 

I merely wish to add, for the record, 
that the main purpose I have in submit- 
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ting the amendment to the committee 


amendment is that I think the record 
should show, and attention should be 
called to, in view of the importance of 
this matter, not only to those of us in 
the State of Washington and also to 
those in the State of Oregon and else- 
where in the Pacific Northwest, but to 
all the people of the United States—the 
importance of starting the work on these 
projects. It is true that there is a nlan- 
ning fund. It is true that the engi- 
neers also testified they could efficiently 
use the small sum of $3,300,000 to get 
this project started, because time is of 
the essence insofar as the power short- 
age is concerned. 

I appreciate that my amendment to 
the committee amendment would, if 
adopted, call for a little more money, and 
would result in pushing this project a 
little faster than the committee would 
like to have it pushed. Of course, this 
project is authorized, and it is self- 
liquidating. 

I am merely attempting to carry out 
the general principles which have been 
outlined by the Senator from Gouth Da- 
kota in his address to the Senate in ad- 
vocating the passage of the bill as re- 
ported, and also the principles outlined 
in the minority views, in which it was 
stated that because of the necessary na- 
tional preparedness measures, probably 
even the amount of money carried in the 
bill as reported by the committee should 
not be spent. 

Mr. President, funds spent for the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power are 
funds spent for national defense itself. 
This hydroelectric power may mean 
more to the United States in the next few 
years than all the battleships we have 
and all the money we appropriate for 
armaments. I wish to call that matter 
to the attention of the Senate. 

However, I appreciate the lateness of 
the hour. If I may ask a question of the 
Senator from South Dakota, Iam sure we 
can dispose of this matter promptly. In 
view of the fact that the atomic-energy 
plant now in the State of Washington is 
crying for more power, and in view of the 
further fact that there is a great possi- 
bility that the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Research Council, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff will present to the Con- 
gress, in a short time, a request for a 
project—the details of which are some- 
what classified, as the Senator well 
knows—which will consume more power 
than the Foster Creek project alone will 
generate, and in view of the further fact 
that hydroelectric power is the cheapest 
power in the world, if a supplemental re- 
quest for such a purpose is made, I am 
sure his committee will agree—even 
though the planning in that connection 
was not quite finished and even though 
the result of taking such a step might be 
to have the construction of the project 
completed a little sooner than normally 
would be the case, under the handling of 
such matters by the committee—that an 
addition to these appropriations might 
be made, rather than to wait until the 
corresponding bill next year. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, al- 
though I know of the project to which 
the Senator has referred—and I know of 
its urgency and necessity—I still feel that 
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the Military Establishment should first 
make up its mind and should secure the 
concurrence of the Commander in Chief, 
the President, in regard to a project of 
this size, and that then the Military 
Establishment and the President should 
state to Congress the urgency of the 
project. Unless such a statement is ob- 
tained from the Military Establishment 
and the President, in connection with a 
request that the Congress make a further 
appropriation under a supplemental esti- 
mate, I do not believe at the moment that 
the Congress is justified in starting the 
project. However, in view of my own 
desire to help wherever possible when 
defense needs are made apparent, I shall 
assist the Senator insofar as possible 
when a supplemental estimate comes to 
the Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the committee 
has thoroughly taken care of the so-called 
McNary-Umatilla project, which is an 
integral part of the system; and I am 
sure the committee will give adequate 
consideration to the Foster Creek project 
when it is suggested for consideration. 
In view of that fact, I withdraw the 
amendment which I have proposed to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point certain remarks 
which I have prepared on the bill and 
also on the so-called Foster Creek 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no objection, the re- 
marks will be printed as a statement in 
connection with the remarks the Sen- 
ator has made. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Mr. President, in the debate on the mo- 
tion to recommit the civil-functions bill with 
instructions to the committee that a min- 
imum of $200,000,000 be cut from the appro- 
priation, there has developed a sharp con- 
flict of views. On the one hand, there are 
those who regard projects included in this 
bill as public works, many of which should 
be deferred until such time as there is suffi- 
cient slack in our economy to require ex- 
penditures by the Federal Government to put 
manpower and materials to work. They 
argue that in the 160 years of our existence 
as a sovereign power, the rivers involved have 
been flowing to the ocean unharnessed, that 
each year the lands along the banks of 
these rivers and streams have been flooded, 
and that in spite of this our Nation has pros- 
pered. They adhere to a view which, in 
effect, says: “We have plenty of time to do 
this job; we cannot afford to spend $700,000,- 
000 this year in an effort to harness these 
rivers both for production of hydroelectric 
power and to prevent irreparable flood 
damage.” 

On the other hand, there are those of us 
who believe that the $700,000,000 appropri- 
ated in this bill is an investment by the 
people of the United States in projects, which 
over the years, will return to them and to 
the Treasury many times the amount of the 
investment. 

Every one of the projects involved in this 
bill is either a project to protect irreplace- 
able wealth or a project to create new wealth. 
The entire sum is a capital investment in 
every sense of the term. We take the view 
that the people of the United States cannot 
afford not to invest these funds in wealth- 
protecting and wealth-creating projects. 
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Let me illustrate with a specific example, 
the compelling argument against deferring 
construction of flood-control works. I do 
not think arguments of dissenters can 
stand up against such an exampl¢. I draw 
this example from my own State of Wash- 
ington, but the principle involved has 
Nation-wide application. This spring, the 
Palouse River in eastern Washington has 
flooded its banks three times. The river 
runs through the heart of some of the best 
wheat land in the Nation. The heavy black 
topsoil in this area, when the white settlers 
turned the first furrow, averaged about 12 
inches in depth. Today, through erosion 
produced by floods aggravated by wasteful 
farm practices, the topsoil averages about 
8 inches in depth. In some places, it has 
been entirely washed away, in others the 
topsoil, largely as a result of conservation 
practices stimulated by Federal programs, 
has been stabilized. 

The Army engineers estimate that it will 
cost about $1,800,000 to construct the flood 
works on the Palouse River to bring its 
waters under control. Estimated damage to 
physical properties—homes, commercial 
buildings, highways, etc.—resulting from 
the three floods this year totals approxi- 
mately $1,500,000; a sum almost equal to 
the total cost of completing the project. 
This $1,500,000 damage does not take into 
account the irreplaceable loss of topsoil. 
Under scientific management and farm prac- 
tices, this land will produce abundant crops 
in perpetuity, or for as long as there are 
farmers in the United States and the world 
to till it. The land produces over 50 bushels 
of wheat to the acre. At $2 per bushel, the 
crop per acre is worth $100 per year. If we 
Capitalize the gross revenue on a 50-year 
basis, flood-control works on the Palouse 
River will be protecting wealth worth $50,- 
000 per acre. If we capitalize that gross 
revenue on a 100-year basis, the flood con- 
trol works are protecting wealth worth 
$100,000 per acre. 

Each year, therefore, that we postpone 
construction of flood-control works on the 
Palouse River costing $1,800,000, we are 
jeopardizing basic wealth worth many, many 
times that amouné and in addition subjecting 
the community and its citizens to the loss 
of homes, livestock, and even life itself—a 
replaceable loss which this year amounted 
to $1,500,000. This example can be multi- 
plied in greater or lesser degree by the num- 
ber of projects contained in the Civil Func- 
tions bill we are now considering. 

I say the people of the United States 
cannot afford not to invest $700,000,000 this 
year in alleviating the destruction of prop- 
erty and basic resources upon which the very 
life and continued prosperity of the Nation 
depends. 

The junior Senator from Oregon 


[Mr. 
Morse] and others have already demonstrated 
the wealth-creating potential of projects 
contained in this bill for hydroelectric power 


development. I now want to speak in 
specifics about one such project located in 
my own State—what I say about that proj- 
ect should be placed in its Nation-wide 
setting and applied to similar projects con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. President, I am sending to the desk an 
amendment which I am proposing to House 
bill 5524. This amendment increases the ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors by $3,300,- 
000. Briefly, here is the justification for this 
increase: 

The bill now contains an item of $625,000 
for planning on Foster Creek Dam—one of 
the key structures in the Columbia Basin 
development. Everyone familiar with the 
power situation in the Northwest is in agree- 
ment that this dam should be brought into 
production. There is almost unanimous 
agreement in the Northwest that the time 
schedule should be accelerated. 
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My amendment adds $3,300,000 for pre- 
construction work of Foster Creek. The 
$3,300,000 will enable the Army engineers to 
build access roads to the dam site, clear the 
ground for their construction camp, and per- 
form other,work preliminary to construction 
of the dam itself. This is work which must 
be done in any event and work which can 
be done simultaneous with completion of 
the planning phase of the project. 

In the hearings on the civil-functions bill, 
the Army engineers testified that these 
funds for preconstruction work could be ef- 
fectively and efficiently utilized and that by 
making $3,300,000 available in fiscal 1949 the 
construction schedule on Foster Creek will 
be advanced a full year. 

Here are some pertinent facts to support 
my contention that prudence demands ad- 
ditional funds for Foster Creek Dam. Best 
data available at this time demonstrate that 
the Northwest will need at least 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional kilowatts of electrical energy by 1956. 
McNary Dam will provide in excess of 500,000 
kilowatts and Foster Creek about 960,000. 
Completion of these two projects by 1956, 
therefore, will still leave a power deficiency 
in the Northwest—for normal peacetime ex- 
pansion alone—of about 500,00C kilowatts. 

Every Senator in this Chamber is aware of 
the controversy over expansion of our air 
forces. Whether we have 66 groups, or 70 
groups, the planes which constitute our pri- 
mary striking force require two strategic 
materials intimately allied to the appropri- 
ation I am discussing, namely, aluminum 
and oil. 

At peak production during World War IT, 
our aluminum capacity totaled about two 
and one-half billion pounds. Today our 
aluminum capacity is about one and one- 
half billion pounds—a little more than half 
our wartime requirements. The difference is 
represented by idle plants, cannibalized 
plants or plants put to other uses because 
of lack of power, 

Aluminum, it has been said, is merely 
frozen kilowatts. In World War II the 
aluminum needed by our armed services in 
excess of what they could obtain represents 
about 2,000,000 kilowatts. 

Here we are today, a Nation embarking 
upon an extensive preparedness program— 
with major emphasis by the Congress itself 
upon air power. Does it make sense to fail 
to provide for the energy base upon which 
the success of such a program must rest? 


NOW LET’S CONSIDER THE OTHER VITAL 
MATERIAL—OIL 


Without oil we cannot keep a modern Air 
Force in the air. Time after time in the cur- 
rent session, Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have depicted the serious shortage of 
petroleum we confront. At this point I call 
to your attention excerpts from a Report of 
Investigation of Petroleum in Relation to 
National Defense, conducted by Special Com- 
mittee on Petroleum, Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives. 

On page 6055 of this report, the commit- 
tee says: 

“For more background, what is this oil 
consumption problem? Briefly, we are con- 
suming more oil in the United States now 
than the entire world consumed in 1938. We 
are using far more oil now than the Nation 
use‘ at the very peak of the last war. * * * 
Every indication is that the increase will con- 
tinue, with production remaining, at best, 
relatively static. * * * In the 10 years 
(1938-48), per capita consumption grew 63 
percent.” 

The committee then proceeds to enumerate ~ 
the causes for this tremendous increase in 
oil consumption. Among other things the 
committee has this to say: 

“And electrical utility companies are using 
almost one-third more fuel oil than in 1946, 
which was itself a record year. * * * The 
truth of the matter is that our domestic con- 
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sumption has gone up so rapidly that we 
have now consumed our prewar productive 
capacity fat. We are now scrounging along 
as best we can, with the future promising 
that our present peacetime petroleum dif- 
ficulties will not be improved but, on the 
contrary, will be aggravated. Meanwhile, 
the Nation’s tremendous requirements for 
petroleum in the event of war loom omi- 
nously in the background. There is no pres- 
ent indication that they can be adequately 
met—certainly not soon.” 

On page 6059, the committee continues: 

“It is our view that if domestic consump- 
tion of oil products stays at the present level 
or continues to rise, if the armed forces con- 
tinue to face a situation where, as they testi- 
fied to us, an insufficient supply of petroleum 
can be provided to meet a war emergency, 
if the international situation continues to 
augur world crisis with overtones of possible 
world conflict, then it becomes imperative 
that civilian consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts be allocated as in the case of steel. 
* * * To oppose deficit operations in 
Government finance, but to acquiesce in such 
operations in respect to the Nation's oil, 
seems to us to be indefensible as well as 
illogical. To draft the Nation’s youth into 
the armed forces without insuring that they 
have adequate supplies of petroleum for use 
in the event of war is unpardonable. To 
establish a 70-group air force as an impera- 
tive for national defense and yet fail to in- 
sure adequate stores of aviation fuel is 
absurd and futile.” 

The committee then says: 

“If present trends continue, if, in other 
words, the voluntary program gives evidence 
of failure, rationing must be imposed.” 

Here then is outlined in graphic and dras- 
tic form the situation the Nation confronts 
as concerns petroleum supplies. It is im- 
perative that we explore every possible oil- 
using activity to ascertain whether an alter- 
nate fuel supply can be found; failing that, 
whether it is possible to reduce consumption 
without serious injury to the national econ- 
omy. I said earlier that appropriation of 
preconstruction funds for Foster Creek Dam 
is intimately related to the situation I have 
been describing. 

Last year in the Pacific Northwest we used 
about 15,000,000 barrels of oil to generate 
electricity in steam plants—while people in 
the Midwest, the Northeast, and elsewhere 
implored Congress and the administration 
to insure sufficient oil supplies to prevent 
actual hardship—and while the Columbia 
River, with a generating capacity of 20,000,- 
000 kilowatts, flowed on to the sea only par- 
tially harnessed. 

The question before us today—the ques- 
tion contained in my amendment is: “Can 
we afford not to provide preliminary con- 
struction funds for Foster Creek Dam at a 
time when the energy it will produce repre- 
sents the very base upon which our prepared- 
neSs program must rest?” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as one 
of the Senators from the Pacific North- 
west, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] that I am 
glad he has withdrawn his amendment 
to the committee amendment at this 
time, especially in view of the discussion 
he has had with the chairman of the 
committee, because I think it must be 
admitted that unless an exceptional 
oversight can be shown in connection 
with the report made by the Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Functions it is not as a mat- 
ter of policy generally desirable to have 
amendments to such a bill offered on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from Washington is well 
aware of the hearty support he is receiv- 
ing from the Oregon Senators in con- 
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nection with the Foster Creek project. 
I spoke at some length on the Foster 
Creek project yesterday afternoon, and 
I made ga plea for the inclusion in this 
bill of at least some funds which would 
permit the preparation of plans for that 
project. Of course, the Senator from 
South Dakota and his committee have 
made such funds available in this Lill. 

I wish to say to my friend the Senator 
from Washington that strong represen- 
tations have been made to me in an at- 
tempt to secure some additional funds 
for McNary Dam, because from the rec- 
ord it is clear that approximately $40,- 
000,000, rather than $27,000,000, is need- 
ed in order to proceed as quickly as 
possible from the standpoint of defense 
to complete that dam. I prepared an 
amendment to that end, and I sent it to 
the desk, so that it would be there in case 
a decision to offer it was reached. How- 
ever, I am not going to offer it. 

Mr. President, I do not think it would 
be proper for me to offer it, in view of the 
exceedingly fine job which the subcom- 
mittee has done in regard to this very 
dificult appropriation subject matter, 
and its adherence, as I think, to the prin- 
ciples of equity. 

I wish to say most sincerely to the 
members of the committee, not from the 
standpoint of the sectional interests of 
any Senators, Mr. President, but from 
the standpoint of the economic and na- 
tional security welfare of our country, 
that I think the Senate owes the mem- 
bers of the committee a great debt of 
gratitude for the fine job they have done 
in the preparation of this measure and 
the report on it and in the submission of 
these appropriation recommen daiions. 

Although, as I said yesterday, an ad- 
ditional $13,000,000 for McNary Dam 
would be repaid within the first year of 
operation of that dam; I do not think 
that in the interest of extending to the 
committee the cooperation to which I 
think it is entitled, I would be justified 
in offering such an amendment at this 
time. However, I wish to have the 
Recorp show the widespread demand in 
the entire Pacific Northwest for a larger 
appropriation, so that dam can be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible time, in 
the interest of national security. I wish 
to assure my friend the Senator from 
Washington that I have in regard to the 
Foster Creek project the same feelings 
that he does; but, after all, I think the 
committee has done yeoman service in 
the interest of the general welfare of the 
country, and so I think we should accept 
the committee’s report without any 
further amendments from the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to ask the Senator from Oregon to 
yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York now has the floor in his own right. 

Mr. IVES. I merely wish to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to 
answer. 

Mr. IVES. I wish to ask whether it 
is the Senator’s understanding that the 
$40,000,000 to which he has referred is 
needed in the coming fiscal year and can 
be used. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; it is needed and 
could be used. 
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Mr. IVES. I have anticipated sup- 
porting such an amendment, if it were 
offered. That is all I wish to say. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the will- 
ingness on the part of the Senator from 
New York to support the amendment. 
But I repeat that I think we should pro- 
ceed to make the appropriations recom- 
mended by the committee, and to get 
the maximum benefits from the expendi- 
tures recommended by the committee, 
and then return to the committee, at an- 
other time, for another appropriation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment of the amendments and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Resp, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. Bridces, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. Russe. conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. WHERRY. MYr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 994, a bill (S. 2242) 
to authorize for a limited period of time 
the admission into the United States of 
certain European displaced persons for 
permanent residence, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
2242) to authorize for a limited period 
of time the admission into the United 
States of certain European displaced per- 
sons for permanent residence, and for 
other purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL AIR-TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I 


yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the House 
bill 6407 has come over to the Senate 
by way of a message from the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill coming over from the House of 
Representatives, which will be read by 
title. 

The bill (H. R. 6407) to encourage the 
development of an international air- 
transportation system adapted to the 
needs of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and 
of the national defense, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
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to ask the Senator from Maine a ques- 
tion. I understand this is a bill provid- 
ing for airports outside the United 
States, in the main. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is for the devel- 
opment of facilities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is for the develop- 
ment of facilities in other countries, is 
it not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is for the benefit of 
our own aviation, is it not? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is for the bene- 
fit of our international aviation opera- 
tions, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, in conjunc- 
tion with other countries? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there anything in 
the proposed legislation or in the pro- 
gram contemplated by it that gives pref- 
erence to any particular country or to 
any particular corporation in the devel- 
opment of the airports? 

Mr. BREWSTER. There is nothing, 
sir. It is entirely within the purview of 
the authorities who will undertake the 
development—the CAA. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
move to amend the bill by striking out 
ail after the enacting clause and insert- 
ing Senate bill 2451, as reported by the 
committee, with amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 


The Curer CLERK, It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“International Aviation Facilities Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act: 

(1) The term “Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee” means the committee established 
by Executive Order No. 9781, dated Septem- 
ber 19, 1946, or such successor agency or 
agencies as may exercise the same or equiva- 
lent powers whether created by Executive 
order or legislative enactment. 

(2) The term “airport property” means 
any property, real or personal, or any in- 
terest therein, used or useful, directly or 
indirectly, in connection with the adminis- 
tration, operation, or maintenance of an 
airport, including but not limited to (1) 
land; (2) runways, strips, taxiways, and 
parking aprons; (3) buildings, structures, 
improvements, and facilities, whether or not 
used in connection with the landing and 
take-off of aircraft; and (4) equipment (in- 
cluding parts and components thereof), 
furniture, vehicles, and supplies. 

(3) The term “airway property” means 
any property, real or personal, or any in- 
terest therein, used or useful, directly or in- 
directly, in connection with the adminis- 
tration, operation, or maintenance of any 
ground installation, facility, or equipment 
(including parts and components thereof) 
necessary or desirable for the orderly and 
safe operation of air traffic, including but 
not limited to air navigation, air-traffic con- 
trol, airways communications, and meteor-- 
ological facilities. 

(4) The term “foreign territory” means 
any area of land or water over which no 
nation or a nation other than the United 
States exercises the incidents of sovereignty 
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(including territory of undetermined sov- 
ereignty and the high seas), any area of land 
or water temporarily under military occupa- 
tion by the United States, and any area of 
land or water occupied or administered by 
the United States or any other nation under 
any international agreement. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION, IN FOREIGN 
TERRITORY, OF FACILITIES RELATED TO AVIATION 


Sec. 3. After consultation with the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee and subject to concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, and with due 
regard for the commitments of the United 
States under the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, the. Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Administrator”) and the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, within their respective fields, are au- 
thorized, by contract or otherwise, to acquire, 
establish, and construct airport property and 
airway property in foreign territory, and, 
without such consultation and concurrence, 
in the Territories and possessions (except the 
Canal Zone) of the United States, and to 
conduct related services. 


TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN AERONAUTI- 
CAL AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


Sec. 4. Subject to the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, the Administrator, and 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, within 
their respective fields, are authorized within 
or outside the United States to train foreign 
nationals directly, or in conjunction with 
any other United States Government agency, 
or through any United States public or pri- 
vate agency (including any State or munici- 
pal educational institution), or through any 
international organization, in aeronautical 
and related subjects essential to the orderly 
and safe operation of civil aircraft. 


ACCEPTANCE OF FUNDS FOR FACILITIES SUPPLIED 
OR SERVICES PERFORMED FOR A FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENT OR AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA=- 
TION e 


Sec. 5. The Administrator and the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau, respectively, are author- 
ized to accept, on behalf of the United 
States, funds from any foreign government 
or from any international organization as 
payment for any facilites supplied or services 
performed for such government or inter- 
national organization by the Administrator 
or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, either 
directly or indirectly, under authority of this 
act or of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, including the operation of air- 
port property and airway property in such 
countries, the training of foreign nationals, 
the rendering of technical assistance and 
advice to such countries, and the perform- 
ance of other similar services. Funds so re- 
ceived may be credited (A) to appropria- 
tions current at the time the expenditures 
are to be or have been paid, (B) to appro- 
priations current at the time such amounts 
are received, or (C) in part as provided 
under clause (A) and in part as provided 
under clause (B). 


TRANSFER OF AIRPORT PROPERTY OR AIRWAY PROP- 
ERTY TO A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 6. After consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee and subject to con- 
currence of the Secretary of State, the Ad- 
ministrator or the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau, as the case may be, upon request of the 
foreign government involved or of any in- 
ternational organization, may transfer, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper, any airport property or airway prop- 
erty operated and maintained by him within 
foreign territory, pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, to the foreign government in- 
volved or to any international organization. 
If such airport property or airway property 
was obtained by transfer from any depart- 
ment of the National Military Establishment, 
the approval of the Secretary of such depart- 
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ment also shall be obtained. The Adminis- 
trator or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
as the case may be, is authorized to receive 
on behalf of the United States such payment 
or other consideration for the property so 
transferred as may be agreed upon through 
negotiations with the foreign government 
or international organization involved. 


FACILITIES, SERVICE, AND PROPERTY IN THE CANAL 
ZONE AND IN THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Sec. 7. (a) Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to provide air navigation, com- 
munication, and air traffic control facilities 
and services in the Canal Zone and the Re- 
public of Panama and to do all things neces- 
sary in connection with the operation and 
maintenance thereof. 

(b) In exercising and performing his pow- 
ers and duties under this section, the Ad- 
ministrator shall do so consistently with 
any obligation assumed by the United States 
in any treaty, convention, or agreement that 
may be in force between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. 

(c) Any department of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment is authorized in its 
discretion to transfer without charge there- 
for to the Administrator any airport property 
or airway property or other real or personal 
property which (1) is located in the Canal 
Zone or the Republic of Panama, and (2) is 
determined by the Administrator to be, or 
likely to become, useful in carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 

(ad) The authority conferred by this section 
may be exercised without regard to sections 
3 and 8 (a) of this act. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT TO THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE WEATHER BUREAU 


Sec. 8. (a) When considered consistent 
with the needs of national defense, and sub- 
ject to such conditions, if any, as may be 
agreed upon in specific cases between the 
parties, any department of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment is authorized to transfer 
at its discretion to the Administrator, with- 
out charge therefor, airport property and air- 
way property, exclusive of meteorological fa- 
cilities, installed by or in the possession of 
such department in territory (including 
Alaska) outside the continental limits of 
the United States, which such department 
has found to be no longer required exclu- 
sively for military purposes and which in the 
opinion of the Administrator are, or are likely 
to become, necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Transfer of property in 
foreign territory shall be made hereunder 
only after consultation with the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

(b) When considered consistent with the 
needs of national defense, and subject to 
such conditions, if any, as may be agreed 
upon in specific cases between the parties, 
any department of the National Military Es- 
tablishment is authorized to transfer at its 
discretion to the Chief cf the Weather Bu- 
reau without charge therefor, meteorological 
facilities installed by or in the possession of 
such department in territory (including 
Alaska) outside the continental limits of the 
United States, which such department has 
found to be no longer required exclusively 
for military purposes, and which, in the 
opinion of the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
are, or are likely to become, necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Trans- 
fer of property in foreign territory shall be 
made hereunder only after consultation with 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

(c) All property transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the provisions of 
Executive Order 9709, dated March 29, 1946, 
and Executive Order 9797, dated November 
6, 1946, and which is in the possession of the 
Department of Commerce on the date of the 
enactment of this act shall be considered as 
property transferred pursuant to this section. 
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AUTHORITY TO RETAKE PROPERTY TRANSFERRED 
UNDER SECTION 7 OR 8 


Sec. 9. When necessary to meet military 
requirements, as determined by the Secretary 
of the department which made the transfer, 
such department is authorized immediately 
to retake any property transferred under sec- 
tion 7 or section 8, together with any im- 
provements or additions made thereto: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of such depart- 
ment, upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator or the Chief of the Weather Bu- 
reau, as the case may be, is authorized in any 
case to waive any right or privilege conferred 
or reserved by this section. In the event 
property is retaken which incorporates im- 
provements or additions not made at Gov- 
ernment expense, reasonable compensation 
shall be paid to the person or persons who 
made such improvements or additions, or 
to their successors in interest. The Secretary 
of the department which made the transfer, 
or his duly authorized representative, shall 
determine, for purposes of this section, what 
is reasonable compensation for such improve- 
ments or additions. 


POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR AND CHIEF OF 
WEATHER BUREAU WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AIRPORT PROPERTY AND AIRWAY PROPERTY 
Sec. 10. (a) With regard to airport prop- 

erty and airway property in territory (includ- 

ing Alaska) outside the continental limits 
of the United States which he has acquired 
pursuant to this act or any other provision 
of law, the Administrator is empowered and 
directed to do and perform, by contract or 
otherwise, all acts and things necessary or 
incident to their consolidation, operation, 
protection, maintenance, improvement, and 
administration, including but not limited to 
the power (1) to adapt, from time to time, 
such properties to the needs of civil aero- 
nautics by construction, installation, reen- 
gineering, relocation, or otherwise; (2) to 
make and amend such reasonable rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary to the 
proper exercise of the powers granted by this 
section; (3) to lease under such conditions as 
he may deem proper and for such periods as 
may be desirable (not to exceed 20 years) 
space or property for purposes essential or 
appropriate to their consolidation, operation, 
protection, and administration under this 
act; (4) to contract for, or to provide directly 
for, the sale of fuel, oil, equipment, food and 
supplies, hotel accommodations, and other 
facilities and services necessary or desirable 
for the operation and administration of such 
properties; (5) to make such reasonable 
charges for aeronautical services (including 
fees for use of navigational aids, communi- 
cations services, landing facilities, and simi- 
lar services) as may be appropriate or desir- 
able; and (6) to acquire, by purchase or 
otherwise, real or personal property, or in- 
terests therein, which may be necessary or 
desirable for the purposes of this section. 

Any person who knowingly and willfully vio- 

lates any rule or regulation issued by the 

Administrator under clause (2) of this sec- 

tion, if such violation is committed in any 

area under the civil jurisdiction of the 

United States, shall be deemed guilty of a 

misdemeanor and wpon conviction thereof 

shall be subject to a fine of not more than 

$500 or to imprisonment not exceeding 6 

months, or to both such fine and imprison- 

ment. 

(b) With regard to meteorological facilities 
in territory (including Alaska) outside the 
continental limits of the United States which 
he has acquired pursuant to this act or any 
other provision of law, the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau is vested with all powers to 
consolidate, operate, protect, maintain, im- 
prove, and administer granted the Admin- 
istrator by subsection (a) with respect to 
facilities the latter has acquired. 
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(c) All funds received under this section, 
as a result of direct sale or charge by the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau and which, in the judgment of the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, as the case may be, are equivalent 
to the cost, including handling charges, of 
the fuel, oil, equipment, food, supplies, serv- 
ices, shelter, or other assistance or services 
sold or furnished shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which the cost thereof 
was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) The provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U.S. C. 5), 
shall not apply to any of the leases or con- 
tracts made by the Administrator or the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES OF 
OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Sec. 11. The Administrator and the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau are authorized, in 
carrying out the provisions of this act, inso- 
far as they find it practicable, to arrange for 
the use of appropriate facilities or services of 
other United States Government agencies, 
and to reimburse any stich agency for such 
service out of funds appropriated to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration or the Weather 
Bureau, as the case may be, to the end that 
personnel and facilities of existing United 
States Government agencies shall be utilized 
to the fullest possible advantage and not be 
unnecessarily duplicated. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. The conferees, I assume, would 
be the five members of the subcommittee 
who considered the bill; namely, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKEs], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFarLanp], and myself. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. HAWKES, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, and Mr. 
McFaRLAND conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, Senate bill 2451 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wanted to 
ask the acting majority leader whether 
the bill relating to displaced persons is 
now the unfinished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the business of the 
Senate such that the Senator expects to 
go ahead with that bill tomorrow? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the expecta- 
tion. 
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Mr. HATCH. Or is there some appro- 
priation bill that might displace it? 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator it will be my hope 
that following the adjournment today 
we may follow the procedure agreed 
upon last night, that in the morning 
hour the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] may be considered, that being a 
motion to discharge the committee which 
now has under consideration the Hawai- 
ian statehood bill from further consid- 
eration of the bill. I am informed that 
will take the full 2 hours of the morning 
session. If the motion prevails, of 
course, the committee will be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill. 
If it does not prevail, the motion will 
automatically go to the calendar, and 
the Senate will resume consideration of 
the displaced persons bill. -It will then 
be the intention to continue with that 
measure until it is concluded. 

Mr. HATCH. Is there no appropria- 
tion bill now ready that might prevent 
consideration of the displaced-persons 
bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the Sena- 
tor there is no bill that would displace 
it, except possibly the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which is ready for con- 
sideration. After the Senate begins con- 
sideration of the displaced persons bill, 
any Senator of course can ask unanimous 
consent, or even move, to take up the 
appropriation bill. But that will have to 
be determined later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will be a con- 
troversy over a number of items in the 
agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. An 
effort might be made to have the bill 
considered, but that is not contemplated 
at this time. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Rhode 
Island {Mr. McGratH] found it neces- 
sary to request that he be excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. I know he is greatly interest- 
ed in the displaced-persons bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that there is a great deal of interest in 
the displaced-persons bill, and if it finally 
gets to the floor tomorrow, there will be 
plenty of time for the Senator from 
Rhode Island to discuss the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHERRY. For the record, I 
call attention to the fact that I am 
about to make a motion to adjourn 
in order te conform to the agreement 
made with Senators on the floor yester- 
day relative to having a morning hour, 
tomorrow, so that Senators will be pre- 
pared to use the morning hour for the 
purpose of discussing the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. President, the Senate having con- 
cluded its day’s work, I now move an 
adjournment until tomorrow, Thursday, 


-at noon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 20, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


1948 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WepbneEspaAy, May 19, 1948 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O blessed spirit of God, whose presence 
gives joy and contentment to our daily 
lives, help us to face this day fearlessly 
and undismayed. We pray Thee to re- 
move from us all languor and irritability 
and fill us with fervor and renewed 
energy. 

In the actualities of life, grant us a 
faith born of vision, for, whether we walk 
the lonely ways of trial or tread the sum- 
mit of joy, in Thee we have a leadership 
that never faileth. Lead us from dream 
to duty that we may know that Thou hast 
a purpose for us. O let us feel the 
uplifting, transfiguring strength of a 
personal God, sheltering and blessing us 
with His fatherhood. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I call the atten- 
tion of the House to a beautiful brochure 
which I recently received in the mail. 
It is entitled “The Marshall Plan in 
Action Course.” 

As a Member of this body, I have been 
trying for some time to get a comprehen- 
sive picture of the Marshall plan. We 
have had the Bevin report, the Krug re- 
port, the Nourse report, the Harriman 
report, and many other reports on this 
plan, most of them highly technical, some 
of them beyond my feeble’ powers of com- 
prehension. None of them have I had 
time to wade completely through. Few, 
if any, are in clear, simple language. 
They all fail to state why we should tax 
our constituents more than $17,000,000,- 
000 in order to give the money to Socialist 
governments so these governments can 
bid up the prices of our own products. 

As I say, I have looked far and wide for 
a clear, comprehensive report on why we 
should do this. The only information 
furnished have been wild guesses at best. 
Now, however, my prayers are answered. 
I can take advantage of this—I quote— 
“unique opportunity for study and travel 
during the summer of 1948.” This course 
is being offered by a federally supported 
university in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State and the Governments 
of Belgium, France, Great Britain, and 
the Netherlands. It seems that these 
cooperating bodies, the State Depart- 
ment and foreign governments, are will- 
ing to indoctrinate our college students 
in what is their fair share of the Ameri- 
can worker’s pay envelope. In case you 
have any doubts, it says the instruction 
will be given “by a carefully selected fac- 
ulty of American scholars, supplemented 
through lectures by professors, Gov- 
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ernment officials, trade-union officers, 
and businessmen,” all of whom have in- 
vited themselves to sit at the dinner table 
of every American worker. Those who 
take this course—I quote—“will gain an 
appreciation of the importance of peace 
to the European recovery program.” 
Nothing is said about the importance of 
take-home pay to the families of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

I suggest this course for those of you 
who would like to find out what this 
plan is all about. Perhaps, if a number 
of us take it, we will be better qualified 
to vote on this issue when it is presented 
to us again; that is, if our constituents 
give us another chance to use their hard- 
earned dollars to boost prices and sup- 
port socialism under the tutelage of the 
State Department and European gov- 
ernments. They have been so success- 
ful with their peace plans we should cer- 
tainly take their advice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. YOUNGBLOOD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address he 
delivered last Sunday. 

Mr. McDOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an article appearing 
in the Independence, Kansas newspaper, 
by the Honorable HERBERT MEYER. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD and include an excerpt appearing 
in the New York Times of yesterday giv- 
ing the complete report of the Stassen- 
Dewey debate. 


SOUR NOTE IN MARSHALL MUSIC 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the New York Daily News of 
May 14 reads as follows: 


A few days ago, the first ship carrying Mar- 
shall plan supplies to France arrived at the 
port of Bordeaux. She was the John H. 
Quick, with 8,800 tons of wheat. About the 
same time the steamship Earlham Victory 
reached Bordeaux as the nine hundredth ves- 
sel to bring help to France under the pre- 
Marshall plan interim-aid arrangements. 

The episode touched off a demonstration of 
gratitude toward the Americans on the part 
of many Frenchmen, including Premier Rob- 
ert Schuman himself, who broadcast word 
that United States aid had in large part saved 
the present French bread ration for the rest 
of 1948. 


CARGOES TO FRANCE—BALLAST COMES BACK 


But into the general jollification there 
crept one note of sadness; namely, that both 
the Quick and the Earlham Victory would 
have to make the return trip to the United 
States in ballast, and without merchandise 
cargo. 

No French vermouth. No vintage wines. 
No perfumes. No what they used to call 
ladies’ unmentionables. 

The same thing, it is predicted, will hap- 
pen to many other Marshall-plan ships in 
future. Underlying reason: France just is 
not as yet producing goods for export to any 
respectable degree. 

French Communists have ‘sabotaged the 
rebuilding of factories and have slowed pro- 
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duction in plants that are able to operate. 
French Socialists have encouraged people to 
slack off, with the assurance that the filthy- 
rich Americans have got to support western 
Europe anyway. 

Shorter hours, bigger pay, and expensive 
worker-welfare schemes have been fashion- 
able in France, as in England. Result: infla- 
tion in both countries, and export trade re- 
vival that has been slower than necessary. 

Thus the Marshall-plan chickens begin 
coming home to roost with impressive 
promptness. We're starting already to find 
out what it means to us to underwrite the 
recovery of a bevy of nations whose political 
leaders have a stake in preventing such re- 
covery. The lesson promises to cost us a 
pretty penny before it is finished. 


Mr. Speaker, this goes further than the 
Communists in France destroying their 
plants by sabotage. We are keeping 
alive socializing Great Britain. They 
are buying the coal mines, the railroads, 
and gas plants, as well as all public utili- 
ties. Now they are taking over the res- 
taurants in London; they have in the 
budget this year alone $4,683,220 to buy 
restaurants. We furnish the money. 
Oh, ERP, ERP, ECP, ECP. How we waste 
the American taxpayers’ money. How 
we break America down. Stop, stop 
ERP, ERP. 


MARGINAL MINES 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, my people in Arizona are very 
much interested in the Russell bill to 
authorize incentive payments to small 
and marginal mines. The incentives or 
bonuses which would be paid under the 
proposed act are to be handled by the 
RFC as they were from 1942 to 1947 when 
the prior authority expired. 

I have heard some criticism of this 
provision of H. R. 2455, the Russell bill, 
on the grounds that we only voted a 2- 
year continuation of the RFC while the 
incentive-payment plan, designed to pro- 
duce more metals and minerals for the 
national security, is continued for 4 years. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members that a compromise was reached 
between the House and the Senate 
whereby the RFC will be continued for 
6 years with a lending power of a billion 
and a half dollars. Clearly, then, there 
will be no possible clash between the 
RFC Act and the proposed incentive pay- 
ment act. 

As a strong proponent of self-con- 
tained national security I want to see a 
healthy mineral industry built up in this 
country and maintained until, at least, 
our stock piles are filled and the threat 
of war is passed. “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war” is a motto while, when put 
into practice, is the strongest war deter- 
rent. H.R. 2455 should, in my opinion, 
be passed without procrastination. It is 
later than we think. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, of 
course, is familiar with the fact that in 


I yield to 
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the last Congress we passed a bill to deal 
with this problem. It was vetoed by the 
President. Can the gentleman give us 
any assurance what the President’s 
action will be if such a bill is again 
passed? 

Mr, HARLESS of Arizona. I am glad 
the majority leader brought that up, be- 
cause I have reason to believe the Russell 
bill is of such a nature that if it is passed 
it would be signed by the President. I 
sincerely hope the majority leader will 
lend his efforts to seeing that this bill is 
brought to the floor. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
know whether any such representations 
have been made by anyone in the execu- 
tive department in a position to know 
and to give us some assurance about it? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I am not 
in a position to tell the gentleman exactly 
what the President would do, but I un- 
derstand there has been some indication 
that a bill such as the Russell bill would 
be signed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD and include a radio program in ques- 
tion and answer form in which he par- 
ticipated. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Spesker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a speech made by 
one of the Federal Trade Commissioners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time in order to call to the 
attention of the Congress a speech deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Lowell B. Mason, 
one of the Federal Trade Commissioners. 
Mr. Mason indicated in this address, de- 
livered before the Marketing Club of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, the inten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission to 
proceed further than the court, in the 
basing point cases recently decided, has 
indicated it can proceed. I feel that this 
speech, if it states the policy of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, indicates the 
need for legislation, and for prompt 
action on legislation, because if the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission carries out what 
Commissioner Mason says it can do, 
then it seems to me we will suffer such 
a dislocation of our economy that what- 
ever benefits may come from the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court will be 
offset a thousandfold. 


REMARKS OF HON. LOWELL B. MASON, COMMIS- 
SIONER, FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, BEFORE 
THE MARKETING CLUB OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, MAY 14, 1948 
Mr. President, Professor McNair, and mem- 

bers of the Marketing Club, the recent de- 

cision of the Supreme Court in the Cement 
case has great significance to all students 
of marketing. My interest in the subject 
matter of this case goes back to the year 

1933. As general counsel of the Darrow 

Board, I supervised the drafting of three re- 

ports of this Board to the President of the 

United States. The reports in general were 

a castigation of that famous experiment 
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in a controlled economy popularly known as 
the NRA. Two of these reports contained 
considerable material on the basing point 
system as applied to the steel and cement 
codes. 

Later, in March and April of 1936, I served 
under Senator Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
We amassed over 700 pages of testimony in 
hearings before this Committee of the 
United States Senate on S. 4055, “A bill to 
supplement existing antitrust acts, to pro- 
tect the public against combinations in re- 
straint of trade, to prevent unnecessary and 
wasteful cross-hauling of commodities, to 
restore and preserve purchasing power, and 
to aid in the prevention of the recurrence 
of economic stringency, and for other 
purposes.” 

It might be said that the Darrow Board 
reports and this investigation were the fos- 
ter parents of what later developed into 
13 years of litigation. The Cement case, 
as the Supreme Court pointed out in 
its opinion, has taken “three ye s for a trial 
examiner to hear the evidence which con- 
sists of about 49,000 pages of oral testimony 
and 50,000 pages of exhibits. Even the find- 
ings and conclusions of the Commission 
cover 176 pages. The briefs with accom- 
panying appendices submitted by the parties 
contain more than 4,000 pages.” 

In short, the Federal Trade Commission 
v. The Cement Institute, Docket 3167, as 
reported in One Hundred and Fifty-seven 
Federal (2d), page 533, and recently ter- 
minated on April 26 of this year before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, em- 
bodies one of the most thoroughly tried 
issues ever presented in the history of 
American judicature. 

Businessmen and many of their lawyers 
tell me it is impossible to say what are 
the legal effects of the decision. If this is 
so, then my house of cards is tumbled down 
upon my head. While I have often criti- 
cized the hit and miss methods of prose- 
cution of the Federal Trade Commission as 
being a too lengthy and cumbersome 
method of enunciating the law, I have never 
believed that once the courts have spoken, 
businessmen, or at least their lawyers, would 
be unable to describe the legal effects of 
the decision. 

As for myself, I have no personal doubts as 
to the meaning. When the highest court of 
the land speaks, for me that is the law. 

I shall try to put in simple, candid, and 
frank terms what I see as the law of today in 
relation to many of the pricing eustoms in 
vogue. These comments avoid any reference 
to the Morton Salt decision, the latest of the 
Supreme Court orders, for that matter will 
probably be sent back to the Federal Trade 
Commission for further action, and I there- 
fore will not comment on it. 

It must be borne in mind that this is 
Lowell Mason, the person, talking, and not 
the utterance of any official view of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. I call the turn as I 
see it, and my expressions are not of what 
I like or dislike. I give you what I consider 
the meaning of the cement and glucose de- 
cisions, and then allow myself the privilege 
of prognosticating the future, both from a 
legislative and economic viewpoint. 

Lawyers are concerned with the dry bones 
of past precedent, but students of marketing 
must bear in mind that their analysis of 
future trends is one of the great contribu- 
tions they can make toward the welfare of 
our economy, 

1. I believe that the multiple basing point 
pricing system is out as a matter of law. Also, 
I believe it is out as a matter of plain eco- 
nomics. I think there are more businessmen 
in this country who would welcome a mill 
base at every point of production than there 
are businessmen who wish to maintain either 
the Pittsburgh plus or the multiple basing 
point system. 

2. I believe that freight absorption is out. 
By that I mean that it will be a violation 
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of the merchant law for anyone to use & 
systematic pricing system which allows him 
to pay the freight out of his own pocket in 
order to sell in a competitor’s territory. By 
this I don’t mean that a salesman can’t make 
an off-the-cuff bid in a specific case to meet a 
competitor’s price, but a large producer sell- 
ing thousands of items and employing thou- 
sands of salesmen is in no position to let his 
individual salesmen free lance on his own 
pricing structure. Therefore, I say freight 
absorption is out. This affects every basic 
industry in the United States. 

Government will probably first attack the 
pricing system of those heavy commodities 
where the freight is a large percentage of the 
cost of the article to the purchaser, such as 
iron and steel, lime, rubber, glass containers, 
builders’ supplies, farm equipment, ice, road 
machinery, paint and varnish, business furni- 
ture, liquefied gas, auto parts, ladders, paper 
and pulp, structural clay products, china and 
porcelain, reinforcing materials, vitrified clay, 
sewe> pipe, antifriction bearings, wholesale 
food and grocery products, end-grain strip 
wood block, construction machinery, paper 
bags, lye, and wholesale coal. 

8. I believe zone prices are out. Zone 
prices are necessarily part of a systematic 
pricing system and by their very nature 
must entail individual price discrimination 
which, when inaugurated through system- 
atic pricing, create a discrimination which 
is banned by these decisions. 

Zone prices affect about every industry 
selling on a Nation-wide distribution, from 
pins and needles on up. But the average 
businessman need not worry too much. I 
doubt if Congress will give us enough funds 
so that we can sue the Nation. The law of 
averages will keep most manufacturers of 


* gone-priced commodities away from the 


business end of a Federal complaint. 

4. I believe that an individual universal 
delivered price system is out. 

With this statement of the law as I see 
it, let’s consider seven things which may 
happen to either our policy or our economic 
system. I am, of course, assuming that 
the law as pronounced will be universally 
enforced. 

I would not have my forecast challenged 
on the basis that administrative agencies 
will not force everyone to Obey the bans 
against freight absorption, zone pricing and 
universal delivered prices. No man can urge 
the morality or justification of a law on 
the basis that it will not or cannot be 
universally applied. 

1.In my opinion, Congress will never 
legalize any price-fixing system provided 
they know what they are doing. In other 
words, there will never be another quid pro 
quo between industry and labor such as 
the NRA leaving the consumer in the middle. 
The present anti-inflation law which gives 
industries the right to establish quotas, in- 
ventories, etc., under a system of personal 
waivers will never be effectively operated 
during peacetime. 

2. Hereafter, anyone who wants will be 
able to take factory delivery on anything he 
wants to buy. This will, of course, be modi- 
fied by the Clayton Act which says that the 
producer can always choose whom he will 
sell to. Thus producers may confine them- 
selves to territories where they won't have 
to discriminate in price in order to get a 
share of the pie. 

Mills will refuse to quote in many areas 
where they have heretofore been marketing. 
In a seller’s market, the Cement decision 
will give a legitimate excuse for dropping 
small customers who have heretofore been 
serviced on a historic basis rather than on a 
profit basis. By this I mean that a cus- 
tomer who has heretofore been able to buy 
from a producer who absorbed the freight 
costs will now find the producer saying, 
“You pay the freight.” 

8. There will be a decentralization of users 
of basic products. Fabricators will gravitate 
to the points of production of their basic 
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materials. With each producer a basing 
point, the more basing points we have, the 
more fabricators there will be to surround 
each separate basing point. This decen- 
tralization will not come from the desire to 
be virtuous. It will come from the economic 
fact that freight rates today have shortened 
& profitable 60-mile freight absorption down 
to 15 miles. In other words, it’s getting so 
it costs too much to climb over into the other 
man’s pasture. 

4. I predict that there will be an amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman act so that 
the variances in profit or mill net will not 
be the earmark of discrimination. 

5. I predict that trade practice conference 
legislation will pass with even greater ex- 
emptions than those contained in the legis- 
lation I proposed before the American Bar 
Association in October of last year. 

6. Unless there be changes in the present 
law, future court decisions will all turn to a 
further mechanization of the law. By that 
I mean it is a physical impossibility under 
our present laws for the courts to do any- 
thing but place more and more reliance on 
original agency decisions. 

7. If the laws stand as they are now, I 
predict trade associations are out. At least, 
the present administrative trend will make 
life so uncomfortable for members of asso- 
ciations that the hazards of membership 
will hardly be worth any legitimate advan- 
tages. 

Some of these predictions I interpret very 
cheerfully. Decentralization is not only a 
military but an economic necessity. But 
unless some of my other predictions come 
true, I can see nothing but a decadent econ- 
omy controlled by an aggressive central gov- 
ernment. The businessman who is prohib- 
ited by government from having any direct 
part in the development of commercial jus- 
tice has little interest in the law excevt 
to avoid its clutches. 


Speaking generally, and not with specific 
reference to the two decisions I have just 
discussed, we are unobtrusively assembling 


a@ compilation of central control. Its prece- 
dents are quietly established against minor 
activities of big companies and the major 
activities of minor companies. Thus we do 
not raise too much rumpus in our erosion 
of private responsibilities. But if all the 
inhibitions that we now have on the books 
were fairly and equally applied, the American 
businessman would cry out for the liberties 
of a Russian peasant. 


PAY INCREASES FOR FEDERAL WORKERS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the attention of the House to the 
bills H. R. 5667 and H. R. 5472, These 
are bills to provide an increase in pay 
for postal and other Federal workers. 
There is no dispute that living costs have 
increased considerably within the last 
2 years. These employees have no 
means of meeting these increases except 
through such salary adjustments as we 
make here. They are faithful, loyal, 
punctual, and efficient employees of the 
Government. This is not a case of pres- 
sure being exerted. These employees 
have obligated themselves not to strike 
against. the Government. They aré 
looking to Congress with patience and 
with confidence to provide the means for 
them to meet these increased living costs. 
The House Committee on Post Office and 
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Civil Service on April 21, ntarly a month 
ago, reported these bills favorably. This 
session is rapidly coming to a close, and 
it is time for us to take action on these 
measures. * 


THE FACTS ON THE EXTENSION OF TITLE 
VI MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article with ac- 
companying statistics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, real- 
estate and building interests are ex- 
pressing complaints about the lapse of 
the FHA’s authority to issue further 


‘mortgage insurance under title VI of the 


National Housing Act and about the ef- 
fect of this lapse on future home-building 
attivity. In view of the urgent need for 
housing throughout the country, I think 
it is important that the Members of the 
House and the people of this country un- 
derstand the true facts of the present sit- 
uation and also understand just where 
the responsibility lies for the present 
lapse. 

On March 23, 1948, the House passed a 
bill, H. R. 5854, to extend title VI for 
one more year, until March 31, 1949, with 
an additional insurance authorization for 
$2,000,000,000. ‘This bill involved various 
amendments to the previous title VI 
formula which were designed to restrict 
the inflationary effects of this liberal 
program of aid to the private housing 
industry, to place greater emphasis on 
the construction of rental housing, and 
to offer broader assistance to the pre- 
fabrication of housing and to large-scale 
site producers of lower-cost housing. 
These amendments, it should be pointed 
out, were in accord with proposals con- 
tained in President Truman’s special 
housing message to the Congress on Feb- 
ruary 23. But it should also be empha- 
sized that this title VI proposal was only 
one fragment—and a small fragment at 
that—of the President’s legislative 
recommendations to set in motion a 
complete housing program. 

In the meantime, in the other body, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
was just about to consider the so-called 
Flanders amendments to the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill. These amendments 
were designed to bring that bill into line 
with the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on Housing, which had been 
set up last July at the instance of the 
Republican leadership of both Chambers 
for the express purpose of again investi- 
gating the housing situation and of 
recommending necessary legislation. In 
advance of considering all the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee, the 
other body was unwilling to enact one 
fragment of those recommendations in 
the form of a 1-year extension of title 
VI. Asan alternative, it proposed a stop- 
gap 60-day extension of title VI from 
March 31 to May 31, in order to give both 
the Senate and the House ample time to 
consider the comprehensive legislation 
recommended by the Joint Committee on 
Housing. ; 
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The distinguished chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
was not agreeable to a 60-day extension 
but was agreeable to going along with a 
30-day extension. So the other body ac- 
ceded to his wishes, and on March 25 
passed an extension of title VI to April 
30 with an additional authorization of 
$400,000,000, which was accepted by the 
House on March 29. It should be noted 
by the Members of the House that if the 
chairman of their Banking and Currency 
Committee had gone along with the orig- 
inal proposal of the Senate for a 60-day 
extension there would be no lapse in title 
VI today. 

During April, the Flanders amend- 
ments to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
were debated in the other body, and an 
amended bill was passed without dissent 
on April 22 which incorporated all the 
legislative proposals of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing, including a 1 year’s 
extension of title VI substantially iden- 
tical to the bill passed by the House on 
March 23. 

Since the legislative recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Housing had 
not yet been considered by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Republican leadership in the other body 
determined on another stop-gap exten- 
sion of title VI in order to give ample 
opportunity for full consideration of the 
comprehensive legislation by the House 
without any interruption of title VI oper- 
ations. It is true that there was an ef- 
fort made in the other body to pass the 
1 year’s extension of title VI independ- 
ently—in the absence of the Senator 
from Ohio, who was campaigning for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. In 
fact, the distinguished majority leader of 
the House and the distinguished chair- 
man of our Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee were present on the floor of the 
Senate when this maneuver was at- 
tempted. But this attempt was resisted 
strenuously by the Republican leader- 
ship in the other body. Both the Repub- 
lican leader, Mr. Tart, and the Senator 
from New York, Mr. Ives, who is believed 
to speak for another candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, 
complained that an attempt was being 
made to sabotage the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. So the Senate rejected this 
maneuver and instead adopted on May 5 
a bill for a further 60-day extension of 
title VI with an additional authorization 
of $600,000,000. 

That is the situation we have been in 
since May 5. The FHA’s authority to 
insure mortgages under title VI lapsed 
on May 1. The chairman of our Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has had 
available two alternative ways for reme- 
dying this lapse. On the one hand, he 
could quickly report out to the floor of 
the House the Senate bill for a further 
60-day extension of title VI. But he has 
stated he will not take up this bill. On 
the other hand, he can expedite action 
on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, in- 
cluding its provisions for a l-year ex- 
tension of title VI, and let the House de- 
bate this measure on the merits. But he 
has scheduled protracted hearings on 
this bill, to add to the volumes of testi- 
mony taken by the Joint Committee on 
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Housing which has already recommend- 
ed all the provisions of the bill. 

In the meantime, the organized real 
estate interests, speaking through the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association of 
Home Builders, are complaining that 
title VI has been allowed to lapse. But 
these interests are very choosy about 
what they want. They want title VI 
but only title VI. They have stated pub- 
licly that they are willing to see title VI 
lapse forever rather than to accept this 
aid through legislation which would also 
give some housing relief to the low-in- 
come veterans and other low-income 
familie. who cannot possibly be served 
by the private housing industry. 

I say that it is about time to stop this 
kind of politicing about the housing 
shortage. I say it is about time for the 
Republican leadership of this Congress 
to break its own stalemate on housing. 
If title VI is important to the housing in- 
dustry, let us take up the bill for a 60-day 
extension. And then let us take up the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, without fur- 
ther delay or further filibustering. 


WORKERS EAGER TO BUY HOMES AT TODAY'S 
PRICES—-SURVEY REVEALS NATIONAL TREND IN 
HOUSING SALES PRICES, OLD AND NEW 


Housing sales prices, including both old 
and new properties in all price ranges, dis- 
played some midwinter hesitancy but have 
now resumed their postwar climb. This fact 
was graphically proved in an elaborate sur- 
vey, recently completed by United Industrial 
Associates, Inc., and we are indebted to them 
for permission to quote the table of com- 
parative prices here. Business Week used 
this same data to develop an impressive 
chart in their April 24 issue. 

They observe that— 

The average American home, old and new, 
sold in January for $10,519 as compared with 
$9,556 in January a year ago and $4,599 in 
1939. The greatest price increase and high- 
est prices are recorded in Los Angeles where 
prices have more than tripled, and the aver- 
age house is selling for over $15,000. Other 
markets of high demand and prices are San 
Francisco, Washington, D. C., Seattle, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul, St. Louis, Mo., Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, and Buffalo. 

There are still so many families looking 
for homes that housing sales prices are not 
showing any trend downward, according to 
UIA survey quoted currently in Business 
Week. 


Increases in housing sales prices since 1939 


Percent 


Average price increase 
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The prices Of new houses in most areas 
continue enough higher than costs of con- 
struction that builders are expected to go 
ahead with a large construction program this 
spring. The UIA housing price index is 229 
as compared with the FHLBA housing cost in- 
dex 192 (preliminary for December). A drop 
in construction volume will not occur until 
the margin between costs and prices of houses 
is narrowed by a drop in prices or by further 
substantial increases in costs. The level of 
housing prices is also well above rents, build- 
ing materials, and the consumer price index. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in three instances. 


GEORGE POLK 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include a portion of an ar- 
ticle by Marquis Childs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gent!>man from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, as every 
other American has undoubtedly felt, I 
have been greatly disturbed by the un- 
timely death of Mr. George Polk, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. Mr. Polk 
was killed in Greece. An immediate ef- 
fort seems to have been made to charge 
it to Communist influences. I saw that 
that could not be true because he had 
told his friends that he had been accused 
of being a Communist and had been 
called a pink. But Mr. Childs, in writing 
about the matter, said that he was not 
content to write about lies, but wanted 
to get the truth, and that George Polk 
was one of the great reporters that he 
had met and known. I fear if the in- 
vestigation as to the true circumstances 
surrounding his death is to be left to the 
present regime in governmental affairs 
in Greece, the surviving kin of this fine 
young man will never know the truth. 
Mr. Childs called upon the United States 
to see that an investigation is made. I 
hope it will not be left to the present 
government of that country. 

SHROUDED TRUTH 

The murder of George Polk, of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, in Greece is like a 
sudden lightning flash in the murky atmos- 
phere of that troubled country. It deserves 
the fullest investigation, which should have 
the backing of the Government of the United 
States. 

I saw George Polk in Athens last fall. He 
was one of three or four really able corre- 
spondents in Greece. Both in the war as a 
Navy combat flier, and then on his beat in 
the strife-ridden Middle East, Polk had re- 
peatedly proved his courage, his initiative, his 
determination. 

Because he wanted to get the story behind 
the surface of the news, he was not content 
to take government hand-outs and govern- 
ment favors. In the midst of the intrigues of 
Athens he kept his eyes on the main goal— 
to give the American people the whole etory 
regardless of who might be hurt or offended. 

As a consequence, he was resented in high 
places in the Athens government. He told 
me last September of the effort to smear him 
as a Red or a Pink—a favorite technique of 
the extreme Rightists who dominate the 
Athens regime. While Polk did not take this 
too seriously, he realized that he had made 
enemies because of his criticisms of the fail- 
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ures and stupidities of the Athens govern- 
ment. 

That is one reason why the first attempt 
to put the blame on the Communists, with 
whom he was supposed to be trying to make a 
contact in order to interview General Markos, 
must not be taken at its face value. That is 
too easy, and the regime in Athens should be 
made to understand that it is too easy. 

This comes at a time when rumors persist 
of a new build-up to be launched from Ath- 
ens and Washington—a build-up of the need 
for American troops in Greece. What George 
Polk might have said and writven when he re- 
turned to the United States, as he planned to 
do, could have interfered with that build-up. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 


RECOGNITION OF ISRAEL 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman has again displayed his great 
courage, his forthrightness, and his 
statesmanship in effecting the immediate 
recognition of the de facto Government 
of Israel. The impetus of the friendly 
offices of the United States of America 
will contribute in a large measure to the 
establishment of permanent government 
in Palestine to which so many millions 
of Jews and non-Jews alike have looked 
forward to for many, many years. Those 
of uS who have been privileged to par- 
ticipate in the Government at this time 
can well understand the importance of 
these days and the gratitude and loyalty 
of every American Jew should be revealed 
in their enthusiastic encouragement of 
President Truman. The Americans who 
by their aid and assistance have con- 
tributed to the establishment of the long- 
sought homeland can also look upon this 
historic hour with satisfaction and hope. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


-Recorp in three instances and include 


extraneous matter. 
THE MUNDT BILL 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the third legislative day which the 
House is going to spend in the consid- 
eration of a measure which the other 
body has indicated it will give no con- 
sideration to before adjournment. It is 
a waste of time, time which will become 
more and more precious as we near 
the dead line for adjournment. Within 
the next few days, Mr. Speaker, there 
will come before the House a measure of 
the utmost importance from a domestic 
as well as international standpoint, and 
that is whether this country is going to 
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go back to the policy of economic isola- 
tionism and economic warfare. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope in the closing days of the 
session, adequate time will be given to a 
discussion of the renewal of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program, because 
that is a measure which will affect the 
life of every person in this country, as 
well as the economic welfare of people 
all over the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
sert editorials. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of Co-ops Are Big 
Business, and to include therein an ar- 
ticle on the same subject. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk and the conclusion 
of special orders heretofore granted, I 
may address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is*there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT, 
1948 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat 
un-American activities by requiring the 
registration of Communist-front organi- 
zations, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 67] 
Abbitt Bonner 
Allen, Calif. Boykin 
Andersen, Calif. Bramblett 
Andrews, N.Y. Brooks 
Bell Bulwinkle 


Bland Byrne, N. Y. 
Boggs, La. Carroll 


Chapman 
Clark 
Cravens 
Davis, Tenn. 


Dingell 


Domengeaux 
. Dorn 
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Johnson, Okla. O’Hara 
Johnson, Tex, Passman 
Douglas Kearney 

Engle, Calif. Kearns 
Fisher Kee 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kirwan 
Knutson 


Gallagher 

Granger 

Grant, Ala. Lane 
dlow 


Hall, Ludlo 

Edwin Arthur Macy 

ey Maloney 
Hébert 


Meade, Ky. 
Hendricks Meade, Md. 
Herter Miller, Calif, 
Hoffman Morrison 
Jackson, Wash. Morton 
Jarman Mundt 
Jenkins, Ohio Norrell 
Jenkins, Pa. Norton 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Wolcott 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
granted, I may address the House today 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? . : 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the ReEcorD and include a newspaper 
article. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the international wheat agreement 
apportioning the world market and es- 
tablishing 5 years of minimum and maxi- 
mum prices was sent to the Senate for 
ratification by President Truman on April 
30. This agreement involves 33 import- 
ing nations and 3 exporting nations. 
The latter group consists of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia. 

Under the agreemen’ these 3 exporting 
nations will deliver to the 33 importing 
nations during the next five crop years, 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat each year at 
prices ranging from $2 to $1.10 per bushel 
at ocean ports and Fort William, Canada. 

Mr. Speaker, it behooves all of us, both 
for the protection of the wheat -pro- 
ducers and the taxpayers of America, to 
scrutinize this far-reaching program very 
carefully. I hope the Members of the 
Senate will carefully weigh the conse- 
quences of this agreement before grant- 
ing approval to it or to any other similar 
agreements. 

Under this agreement an Interna- 
tional Wheat Council will be formed in 
which the United States will have 370 
votes compared with the 630 votes of the 
other two exporting nations, Canada and 
Australia. Of the 1,000 votes allotted to 
the 33 importing nations, the United 
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Kingdom will have 360. Nations within 
Great Britain’s orbit of influence, in- 
cluding Canada and Australia, will con- 
trol at least 1,100 votes of the 2,000 votes 
in the International Wheat Council. 
This Council will ultimately decide the 
price at which the wheat we export 
under this agreement will be sold, within 
the minimum and maximum levels. 

Suppose today, with May-wheat at 
$2.47 in Chicago, Great Britain should 
ask us to ship them a portion of their 
allotment. The $2 price at the sea- 
board, or Port Arthur, Canada, would 
obtain. As I interpret the agreement, 
Uncle Sam would first have to buy wheat 
at Chicago at $2.47 and pay expenses on 
this wheat to the ocean port. Let us as- 
sume the very reasonable amount of 13 
cents for this, and we have a cost of $2.60 
to the United States for each bushel de- 
livered. Then we get back $2 at the 
most, and perhaps much less if the 
Council should so decide. 

Suppose we average this selling price 
at $1.75, and as a result Uncle Sam would 
pay a subsidy of 85 cents per bushel on 
whatever was shipped up to a possible 
185,000,000 bushels for the crop year 
1948. This would mean a total subsidy 
cost of $157,000,000 for the privilege of 
exporting 185,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Is this good business? Why should we 
pay a thin dime today under present 
market demands to export wheat? 

Now let us glance at the 1952 crop year. 
Under this agreement the Council could 
determine, if the United States had 
wheat to offer, that $1.10 would be the 
price, or approximately 97 cents in Chi- 
cago or 85 cents in the Dakotas. How 
will this agreement affect our future 
wheat price? Will the taxpayers of 
America pay the difference to the pro- 
ducer between parity and the 97 cents 
in Chicago, to the tune of possibly 
$150,000,000? No; I fear instead the 
price to the producer will be smashed 
down so as to permit this subsidy to for- 
eign consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, we must view 
this proposed agreement very carefully. 
The Senate will act shortly. Let us ad- 
vise our colleagues in that body of our 
opinions of this far-reaching proposal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in two in- 
stances and to include editorials in each 
instance. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
Boalsburg, Pa., the birthplace of Me- 
morial Day. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
excerpts. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he expects to make in Committee 
of the Whole and include an editorial. 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BILL, 
1948 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat un- 
American activities by requiring the reg- 
istration of Communist-front organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 5852, with Mr. 
WapswortH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, section 3 had been 
read. Are there any amendments to 
section 3? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Had section 3 been 
read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been read. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee some pertinent questions 
So that I may have an answer to the more 
than thousand letters, postcards, and 
telegrams from people in my district in 
opposition to this bill. I believe those 
people are entitled to an answer, and I 
certainly believe that they have been mis- 
led and misinformed. Their fears have 
been aroused to the possible loss of their 
civil rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, and as I read and under- 
stand the bill, all of the questions that 
I have to ask can be answered by a simple 
“Yes” or “No.” If the chairman of the 
subcommittee will give me his attention, 
I will state the questions. 

Question No. 1: Will this bill deny or 
abridge the rights of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion, 
or freedom of assembly, as guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the United States 
Constitution, to any individual, organi- 
zation, or association not dominated by 
a foreign power? 

a NIXON. The answer to that is 
“ - 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Question No. 2: 
Will this bill deny any of these rights or 
privileges guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, to which I have 
just referred, to any individual, associa- 
tion, or organization which is dominated 
by a foreign power, if such individual, 
organization, or association is registered 
with the Department of Justce? 

Mr. NIXON. The answer to that is 
“No.” 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 3: 
Will this bill deny any individual, organ- 
ization, or association not dominated by 
a foreign power the right to criticize 
Congress, the executive, the administra- 
tive or the judicial departments of the 
United States Government? 

Mr. NIXON. This bill does not deny 
to any individual that right. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 4: 
Will this bill deny any individual, organ- 
ization, or association the right of trial 
by jury as guaranteed by the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr, NIXON. It will not. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 5: 
Will this bill deny any individual, organi- 
zation, or association the right to advo- 
cate, propose, or support public housing, 
public power, socialized medicine, mini- 
mum wages, antipoll tax, antilynch laws, 
or nondiscrimination or segregation be- 
cause of race, creed, or color? 

Mr. NIXON. It will not. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 6: 
Will this bill penalize any two indi- 
viduals, an organization, or an associa- 
tion which is under foreign domination 
and which conspires to set up a totali- 
tarian dictatorship under foreign con- 
trol, either by the tactics or procedure of 
fascism, nazism, or communism? 

Mr. NIXON. In answer to that ques- 
tion, I will point out to the gentleman 
that section 4 of the bill would have had 
the same application to the German- 
American Bund before World War II as 
it will have to the activities of Com- 
munists or Fascists or Nazis today, in the 
event they attempt to set up in any man- 
ner a totalitarian dictatorship under 
foreign control in the United States. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
the answer to that is that it will penalize 
such an individual, organization, or asso- 
ciation? 

Mr, NIXON. It will. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 7: 
Will this bill expose and reveal to the 
public the enemies of democracy as we 
know it who are in the United States, its 
possessions and Territories, and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, who are under the dom- 
ination of a foreign Communist power? 

Mr. NIXON. It will. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Question No. 8: 
Should any American who is either lib- 
eral, conservative, or a middle-of-the- 
roader in his political beliefs, who is a 
Democrat, a Republican, an Independent 
Progressive, a PCA, an ADA, or a mem- 
ber of any labor union, who is Negro, 
Caucasian, yellow, or red, who is Cath- 
olic, Jew, or Protestant, agnostic, or athe- 
ist, that is not under the domination of 
a foreign power, have any fear that this 
bill will create a police state or a witch 
hunt if it is passed and becomes the law? 

Mr.NIXON. The answer is “No.” And 
I should like to elaborate on the answer 
to this extent: The claim has been made 
that this bill is a police-state bill. That 
is the usual tactic resorted to by Fascists, 
whether they be brown, or black, or red, 
for the purpose of discrediting a particu- 
lar piece of legislation to which they are 
opposed—the tactic of the big lie. 

This bill, far from being a police-state 
bill, is a bill which will prevent the crea- 
tion of a police state in the United States. 

It is obvious from these questions and 
answers that no American liberal, con- 
servative or otherwise, need have any 
fear of the denial or restriction of his 
civil, political, or religious rights as guar- 
anteed under the Bill of Rights in the 
United States Constitution who is not 
dominated or under the control of a 
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foreign power, and not registered with 
the Department of Justice. 

It is also obvious that all enemies of 
the United States who are under control 
and domination of a foreign power, and 
who attempt to set up a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in the United States either 
Fascist, Nazi, or Communist will be 
penalized, and should be. 

What loyal, liberty-loving American 
would not be in favor of that; by what 
stretch of the imagination can any loyal, 
liberty-loving American be favorable to 
any political ideology that would under- 
mine, demoralize, and take away from 
him his constitutional liberties. Let me 
here quote from John Stuart Mill: 

A people may prefer a free government, 
but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be deluded 
by the artifices used to cheat them out of it; 
if by momentary discouragement, or tempo- 
rary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an in- 
dividual, they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet even of a great man, or 
trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions, in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty; and 
though it may be for their good to have had 
it even for a short time, they are unlikely 
long to enjoy it. 


Mr. Chairman, the time has come for 
definite action by the Congress to legally 
define communism in clear, concise 
terms. Newspapers editorialize about 
communism, men in public life are at- 
tacked as adherents to communistic phi- 
losophies, but in spite of all these dis- 
cussions few people can define commu- 
nism or give any coherent explanation of 
their understanding of the term. 

Informed Americans know that a Com- 
munist menace does exist in the United 
States, a dangerous force which threat- 
ens our future. There is evidence prov- 
ing that an organized attempt is being 
made to establish communistic methods, 
Policies, and political ideologies within 
this Nation. The number of workers in 
this movement who understand its true 
purpose may be few. But, unfortunately, 
they are highly trained men and women 
like Gerhart Eisler, so subtle in their 
methods that they enlist the active aid 
of thousands of loyal Americans who are 
sympathetic and are misled by deliberate 
confusing of issues, subversion of facts, 
and deceit. 

We must take steps to protect the in- 
nocent and expose the guilty. We do not 
want to brand loyal Americans, mis- 
guided though they may be, with the 
label of communism when they had no 
intention of furthering the Communist 
cause. We do want to seek out the Com- 
munists who burrow from within to de- 
stroy everything we cherish—freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of enterprise. We want to expose them, 
reveal them as enemies of the United 
States, and deal with them accordingly. 

In every argument in the House con- 
cerning communism or Communists we 
see further evidence of the need for clari- 
fication of the use of these terms. Cham- 
pions of persons accused of communistic 
activity argue that no man can be guilty 
of communistic activity unless he has en- 
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gaged in actively supporting action for 
the violent overthrow of the Government 
of the United States. 

Before the development of the fifth 
column technique in Europe this may 
have constituted a liberal definition of 
communism. But today, with the record 
of the infiltration of nazism in the coun- 
tries of Europe before the war and rise 
of quislings within European govern- 
ments, we know that organized commu- 
nism can use these methods, which over- 
throw without violence, and communism 
has adopted them in Czechoslovakia, in 
Hungary, and elsewhere. 

Communism crawls through this Na- 
tion with the sublety of the serpent, bent 
upon the destruction of all religion, the 
abolition of all private property, and the 
complete subordination of the individual 
to the state. Its weapons are deceit, 
conspiracy, confusion, propaganda, and 
revolution. Its goal is the overthrow of 
democratic government by peaceful 
means, or by force and violence if nec- 
essary. 

It is-obvious that an untenable situa- 
tion exists. Wecan help to correct it by 
passing this bill, H. R. 5852. 

Can we allow the unrestricted opera- 
tion of a foreign directed and dominated 
Communist Party within the United 
States when we know that Russia under 
no circumstances would permit Ameri- 
can democracy to be advocated, prac- 
ticed, or organized into a political party 
in Russia? 

This bill even permits a foreign domi- 
nated and directed Communist Party to 
operate in the United States provided 


that the name of the organization, its 
officers, and members are registered with 
the Department of Justice so that the 
public will have full knowledge of who 


they are. This is no more restrictive 
than is required by California State law, 
which requires that you must register as 
a Democrat, Republican, or other legiti- 
mate political party, thus making a pub- 
lic record of the membership of such po- 
litical parties, before you can vote. 

This bill does not deny the organiza- 
tion of an American Communist Party 
not dominated and directed from a for- 
eign power. 

Freedom of the press and of speech is 
not denied under this bill, providing the 
members of a foreign directed and domi- 
nated Communist Party are registered 
with the Department of Justice. 

This bill seeks only to make public 
those who would use freedom of speech 
and of the press to advocate the policies 
of a foreign directed and dominated 
Communist Party, which, if it ever 
gained majority power in the United 
States, would deny freedom of speech and 
of the press and freedom of religion. 

Why should we spend billions in Europe 
to resist communism and do nothing to 
resist it here at home? 

Following is an editorial from the 
Hollywood Citizen-News of Friday, May 
7, 1948, which has wide circulation in my 
district: 

WORRIED COMMUNISTS 

American Communists are exceeding active 
in opposition to the bill proposed by Con- 
gressmen Munpt and Nixon for the control 
of communism in the United States. 
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Their activity causes the average citizen 
to take more than a passing interest in the 
measure. 

The Communist defense of the Hollywood 
screen writers for defying Congress in re- 
fusing to answer whether or not they had 
ever been members of the Communist Party 
has been of high intensity but even that 
has to take second place to the activity and 
the shouting against the Mundt-Nixon bill. 

So we should take a look at the proposal. 

The bill would refuse passports to Com- 
munists, seeking thus to stop the steady 
infiux of spies. 

It would require the Communist Party and 
all members thereof to register with the De- 
partment of Justice. 

It would make it a criminal offense for a 
Communist to work for the United States 
Government and for anyone to knowingly 
hire a Communist for a Federal job. 

Specifically, the bill declares that “It shall 
be unlawful for any person to attempt in 
any manner to establish in the United States 
a totalitarian dictatorship, the direction and 
control of which is to be vested in, or exer- 
cised by, or under the domination or control 
of ‘any foreign government, foreign organi- 
gation, or foreign individual.” 

The frenzied opposition of Communists to 
the proposal indicates that they are con- 
vinced that the law would tend to prevent 
activities to destroy this country’s democracy 
and activities to build up a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 

If the bill will do what the frenzied Com- 
munists believe it will do, then it is a good 
bill for believers in democracy to support. 

Persons who are working for a totalitarian 
dictatorship should be known to the general 
public. Members of the Communist Party 
should be known to the general public. 

Present activities of Communists on behaif 
of the Hollywood screen writers who were 
identified in testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having been members of the Communist 
Party are a simple matter for them. 

The Communists can pour money into 4 
defense fund for screen writers and others 
and not give it a second thought, for today 
there is no law against advocacy of a Stalin 
dictatorship. 

But if there should be a law against efforts 
to establish a Stalin dictatorship then Com- 
munists would give more than second 
thought to their activities. 

The proposed law would not change the 
thinking of any Communist believer in the 
Stalin dictatorship. It would stop any open 
advocacy of that dictatorship or any other 
dictatorship. It would make some of the 
otherwise innocent dupes of the Commu- 
nists cautious to avoid association with 
known enemies of this country’s democracy, 

The right of free speech which democracy 
grants to its citizens is not for use for the 
support of a dictatorship that denies all right 
of free speech. 

The Communists, who today revel in their 
right of free speech in this country, would 
deprive Americans of that right under a 
Stalin dictatorship. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, those of you who heard 
my few remarks yesterday and those of 
you who read them in the Recorp this 
morning will be interested in a communi- 
eation I received in this morning’s mail. 
I am going to read this communication 
to you but I shall not reveal the identity 
of the writer for obvious reasons. This 
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communication was dated May 17 and is 
addressed to me: 

Dear Sir: I am a member of local 813, UER 
and MWS, at the Seeger Refrigerator Co. in 
Evansville. 

Local 813 had a general membership meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon. There were about 
250 to 300 members present. 

At this meeting a communication was read 
condemning the Mundt bill which requires 
Communists to register and which is now in 
the House of Representatives, I believe. It 
was voted on but first it was discussed. This 
communication was defeated about 3 to 1 but 
the presiding officer declared it carried; it 
just shows you how crooked they are. 

Now if this communication should show 
up in your office for pressure on you to vote 
against it from local 813 I would like to 
know it, since the opposition to communism 
is growing rapidly here and it would give us 
one more club to use on the commies. 

In closing, Mr. MitcHELL, I urge you to 
support the Mundt bill because the Mundt 
bill in my opinion will bring them out where 
everybody can see who they are which will 
be a great help in keeping them out of re- 
sponsible positions. 


I have also a clipping from the Evans- 
ville Press, a three-column story of how 
this meeting was conducted. The head- 
ing is “United electrical meeting closed 
before anti-Communists can act.” The 
article points out how they steam-roll- 
ered that meeting, how they gaveled 
down patriotic boys who attended that 
meeting for the purpose of establishing 
their anticommunistic attitude. The 
leaders gaveled them right down. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Committee on Labor 
and Education will go into these matters 
very, very carefully at the next session 
of Congress, and will conduct inquiries 
as to why the presiding officers in these 
unions can ram this stuff down the 
throats of the members who pay the dues. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Does 
not the gentleman understand, realize, 
and agree that some of the top mem- 
bership of that very union, the United 
Electrical local, is made up of avowed 
Communists and fellow travelers? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I mentioned that in 
my remarks yesterday. Those particular 
individuals certainly are Communists, 
but I maintain that 95 percent of the 
local in my home town, Evansville, Ind., 
are good, loyal, patriotic American citi- 
zens, but they just do not have control 
over their local yet. I had hoped that 
the Taft-Hartley Act would give the 
membership control of their unions. In 
this case it has not done so as yet, due to 
the fact that the leaders have refused to 
sign the anti-Communist affidavits, and, 
believe me, the membership is plenty sore 
down there. I think at the next meet- 
ing they will be successful in kicking 
these pinkos out. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. This is the great 
international union which is ruled and 
directed by Julius Amspeck. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Amspeck, and at his 
right hand is a fellow named William 
Sentner, in St. Louis, who has admitted, 
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according to this article, that he is a 
Communist. 

Under permission granted by the House, 
I include the articles to which I refer, 
that the Members may see what is going 
on in some unions in this country. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


UE MEETING CLOSED BEForRE ANTI-COMMUNISTS 
Can ACT 


(By Ed Klingler) 


A planned assault against alleged left- 
wing leadership of local 813, CIO United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, was 
nipped in the bud Sunday afternoon. 

Local 813 anti-Communists said they were 
“slickered” by a “typical Communist trick.” 

The meeting was adjourned before they 
could get, rolling. 

The meeting in UE hall, First and Main 
Streets, was open to local 813 members from 
Servel, Seeger, Faultless, Bucyrus-Erie, and 
George Koch Sons. 

The committee for democratic action, the 
active anti-Communist group within local 
813, had worked at getting out a big anti- 
Communist attendance. 

They had planned to bring up the question 
of alleged Communist leadership and to name 
those they believed to be Communists or 
followers of the party line. 


CLAIM MAJORITY 


“We had them outnumbered at least 4 to 1, 
and probably 6 to 1,” said one anti-Commu- 
nist leader. “We could have outvoted them 
(the leftists) on anything.” 

He said routine business was disposed of 
and the anti-Communists were preparing to 
spring their proposals when the Chair called 
for a motion to adjourn. 

The motion was made and seconded. The 
gavel cracked and a few members got up and 
walked out. 

From the floor the anti-Communists began 
to call out for a vote opposed to adjourn- 
ment. The answer was: “There is no more 
business.” Union officers vacated their chairs 
and so far as the legal aspects of the meeting 
were concerned, it was all over. 

The frustrated anti-Communists remained 
in the hall until an announcement could be 
made by their leaders. 


ANTI-REDS TO MEET 


It was announced that there will be regular 
Tuesday night meetings in Haymaker’s Hall, 
22091, West Franklin Street, where the anti- 
Communists can talk over their problems and 
ways to solve them. 

Before formal adjournment, however, there 
‘were reported to have been two acticns—both 
resolutions. 

One commended the local 813 “victory” re- 
sulting from settlement of the Seeger strike. 
The other referred to the CIO United Pack- 
inghouse Workers strike, now entering its 
third month. 

The resolution said the Seeger strike 
taught “a lesson we should never forget 
* * * that victories over the bosses can 
be won by a united rank and file in support 
of our elected leaders.” 

It charged the employers seek to destroy 
the union by dominating it. 

“This,” said the resolution, “is the real 
meaning of the attacks upon our leadership 
during the Seeger strike and now by the 
Bucyrus-Erie management.” 


SEEGER RESOLUTION 


The resolution was in three points: 

1. A vote of thanks and confidence for 
local and district union officers for the out- 
come of the Seeger strike. 

2. A rejection of “the attack on our leader- 
ship by N. R. Knox, Bucyrus-Erie president, 
the newspapers, and others who are using 
the same tactics for the same reasons.” 

3. Support to membership at Bucyrus, 
Servel, Faultless, and George Koch Sons in 
negotiations to achieve their just demands. 
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Reference to Bucyrus-Erie was based on 
the company’s refusal to recognize or do 
business with a Communist union. Mr. 
Knox mailed to the 1,200 employees copies 
of a letter to William Sentner, UE district 
president. 

It charged Mr. Sentner with serving Com- 
munist objectives rather than the best in- 
terests of employees. 

Anti-Communist local 813 members say 
they can endorse rejection of the Bucyrus 
attack with good grace. 


KNOW WHAT’S WRONG 


One said: “We have been dissatisfied with 
our union leadership, both local and district, 
for over 5 years. We know what’s wrong 
with it. 

“But we aren’t dissatisfied with our union. 
We have resisted proposals that we abandon 
the UE and go into some other union. 

“We are not giving up our union—we are 
determined to reform it so it will function 
in the fashion in which it was designed. 

“Although we oppose our leadership, we 
do not believe Bucyrus is on honest ground. 
We think the company is trying to use the 
Communist issue to avoid bargaining. We 
don’t intend to abandon support of our 
Bucyrus members just because the union 
leadership isn’t to our liking.” 

Copies of Mr. Sentner’s reply to Mr. Knox 
were circulated at the meeting. 


BACKS MEAT STRIKERS 


The second resolution gives local 813 en- 
dorsement to the strike that has closed the 
Evansville Swift plant, Weil Packing Co. and 
the Fort Branch Emge plant. 

It proposes: 

1. A labor demonstration in support of 
the Swift and Chrysler strikes. 

2. To establish a “United Labor Defense 
Committee” of the CIO, AFL and railroad 
brotherhoods to support all strikers in Evans- 
ville. 

3. To ask national CIO to call a national 
emergency labor conference to “unite all 
organized labor in this fight.” 

The resolution charges the whole weight 
of city, State, and Federal Governments is 
being thrown to support of the packing 
trust bosses. It says in Evansville a Demo- 
crat mayor and Republican State police are 
supporting Swift. 


SEES LONG STRIKE 


The Chrysler strike will be long and tough 
in the opinion of Jack Jarvis, Detroit, repre- 
senting the CIO United Auto Workers Chrys- 
ler Department. 

He reported on the situation at a meeting 
of Chrysler local 705 Sunday in the union’s 
hall, Eighth and Main Streets. 

He said strike funds of local unions would 
be augmented by a $7,000,000 national fund. 
Meanwhile, national officers of the Chrysler 
Department aren’t accepting any pay for the 
rest of the strike. 


CHARGES, SENTNER DEMANDS—SAYS 
Bucyrus Heap’s CiAims Are Liss 


Public proof of Communist charges is de- 
manded of N. R. Knox, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Bucyrus-Erie president. 

The demand is made by William Sentner, 
District 8 president and general vice-presi- 
dent of CIO United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers. 

Copies of Mr. Sentner’s letter to Mr. Knox 
were distributed Sunday at a meeting of local 
813, UE. The letter is dated Saturday. 

It referred to a letter to Mr. Sentner, dis- 
tributed May 3 by Mr. Knox to the 1,200 
Evansville Bucyrus employees. This said the 
company would no longer recognize or deal 
with local 813 because it is a Communist- 
dominated union. 


RETRACTION IS ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. Sentner’s reply demands public proof 
at a meeting of Bucyrus employees in Evans- 
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ville, with the alternative of a retraction and 
apology. 

It terms Mr. Knox’s letter as “slanderous 
attacks upon my loyalty to my country and 
my union.” 

The letter reads in full: 

“I read your letter in The Evansville Press. 
The statement of the local union’s negotia- 
ing committee, issued on May 5, adequately 
gives answer to the unfounded charges made 
by you against our membership. They cor- 
rectly noted that by your action in breaking 
off negotiations, the management of Bucy- 
rus-Erie has deserted peaceful collective bar- 
gaining and chosen instead a program of 
disruption and irresponsibility.” 


ACTION ENDORSED 


“A subsequent membership meeting has 
endorsed this statement. It resolved to con- 
tinue its efforts to negotiate a satisfactory 
labor contract and remain firm in its deter- 
mination to resist any encroachment that 
management may attempt on their wages, 
rights, and privileges established by the 
union in the past year. 

“The real purpose of your May 38 letter is 
to force upon your employees the company’s 
contract. This is proven by the fact that you 
put a wage increase into effect and then re- 
neged on submitting your countercontract 
proposals as you promised. 

“At the April 5 meeting between your rep- 
resentatives and the union committee, the 
company suggested another meeting 3 weeks 
later at which time it promised to submit to 
the union its counterproposals. No meeting 
was held. Instead, your letter of May 3 was 
the first indication that you had no intention 
whatsoever to keep your word.” 


BENEFITS LISTED 


“You state that we aren’t interested in the 
welfare of our membership. We asked for a 
substantial wage increase; an improved va- 
cation plan; automatic rate increases to the 
top of the rate range; an improved incentive 
premium plan; an additional 5 cents per hour 
for second-shift employees; and an adequate 
health, welfare, and insurance plan. Which 
of these union proposals is not in the inter- 
ests of our membership? 

“You also Claim that the actions of our 
officers are not in the interests of our mem- 
bership. This is a lie. The organization of 
your employees as part of Local 813 was in 
their self-interest. The wage increase se- 
cured last year, in contrast to the miserly 5 
cents an hour the year before, was in the 
interest of our membership. A union stew- 
ard in every department, elected by his fel- 
low workers, is real industrial democracy in 
the interest of our membership. The estab- 
lishment of a rank-and-file democratically 
run labor union in your plant, resulting in 
the settlement of grievances, is beneficial to 
our membership. Can you point out any 
specific actions which were not in the inter- 
ests of our membership, and when and where 
they occurred?” 


HIDE BEHIND LAW 


“It is my considered opinion that you, as 
the president of a large corporation, could 
contribute much more to the welfare of your 
employees and the community by addressing 
yourself to their just needs rather than hid- 
ing behind the Taft-Hartley law. Instead, 
you are participating in an employer con- 
spiracy in Evansville to company-unionize 
and establish employer domination of local 
813. 

“There is only one matter contained in 
your letter which is of any personal concern. 
You charge that my political objectives would 
help to destroy this country in the interest 
of a foreign power. That is a charge of 
treason, and if true would make me subject 
to prosecution under Federal law. You have 
@ moral obligation to tell the truth, or be 
known as a liar. 

“I am demanding of you that you meet me 
publicly in Evansville before an assembly of 
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your employees to substantiate these charges 
with facts or to make public retraction and 
apology for your slanderous attacks upon my 
loyalty to my country and my union.” 

Mr. Sentner frequently is referred to as 
an avowed Communist. 

A group of Bucyrus workers have reported 
that at a meeting 2 weeks ago Mr. Sentner, 
when asked twice, replied twice that he was 
a Communist. 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the mask is off. 

Great Britain has exposed herself as 
the true villain in Palestine, the real ag- 
gressor, the brain which pulls the strings 
of its puppet states in the Arab League. 

Baldly, boldly, and without shame the 
British Foreign Office has defied the 
United Nations, international comity, 
and rudimentary decency by the shame- 
ful declaration that Great Britain will 
continue to furnish arms and the $10,- 
000,000-a-year bribe to Transjordan for 
the British-led, British-trained, British- 
paid and clothed troops of that Charlie 
McCarthy nation. 

Brigadier John Glubb Pasha, a subject 
of the King of England, continues to lead 
the barbaric Arab legion of King Abdul- 
lah. Transjordan and Saudi Arabia 
were created by edict of the British For- 
eign Office and the complaisant War 
Office. The forces of Egypt are scarcely 
yet out of control of British commanders. 

Great Britain is exposed as the object 
of scorn, sabotaging the infant state of 
Israel, contributing to a slaughter which 
differ: from the Nazi crematoria only in 
degree. 

Our country, through the prompt and 
statesmanlike action of President Tru- 
man, recognized the government of 
Israel within minutes of the proclama- 
tion of independence. 

We cannot now sit idly by while Great 
Britain, using funds supplied by Ameri- 
can taxpayers, supplies the weapons of 
annihilation to the Arabs. 

Great Britain could stop this shameful 
war in 24 hours. 

I call upon the Security Council of the 
United Nations to invoke at once against 
Great Britain and all the states of the 
Arab League every sanction provided in 
chapter 7 of the Charter, including, if 
necessary the intervention of armed 
force to prevent any more carnage. 

These nations accepted the restraints 
imposed by common action when they 
accepted membership in the United Na- 
tions, 

By their own acts they have placed 
themselves outside the pale of civilized 
conduct. 

Let the civilized world impose the 
penalties of that outlawry, to preserve 
the peace and save innocent lives. 

Mr, KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday afternoon 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey read 
into the Recorp a telegram from Bishop 
Haas, for whom I have great respect, in- 
dicating his opposition to the pending 
bill, which telegram, however, in no way 
refers to a particular provision. In 
order to demonstrate that other people 
of Catholic faith think quite differently 
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with regard to this bill, may I refer to 
some news articles in recent Catholic 
papers in reference thereto so that it may 
be indicated and demonstrated that there 
is considerable democracy in thinking on 
this bill among the Catholic people as 
well as in other groups. 

I quote from .the Brooklyn Tablet, a 
Catholic paper, of May 15, the following: 


SUPPORT H. R. 5852 


A perusal of the outline of the Mundt bill 
on another page of this issue will indicate 
why the Communist Party, its propaganda 
organs, and its dupes have been exerting 
every pressure to prevent the enactment by 
Congress of H. R. 5852, a measure sponsored 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to protect the United States against 
un-American and subversive forces. Con- 
gress has been blanketed with protests, most- 
ly on post cards against H. R. 5852. Most 
Representatives and Senators, if not all, are 
aware of the common source of the protests, 
but, for the record at least, the mail in sup- 
port of the measure should and must be 
heavy, forceful, and unequivocal. 

We urge our readers not only to write to 
their Congressmen in support of H. R. 5852 
but to make themselves familiar with the 
outline of the Mundt bill in order that they 
may instruct others. The Communists have 
resorted to the most extravagant deceit, lying, 
and trickery to arouse opposition to the 
measure. Members of Communist-controlled 
unions have been presented with petitions to 
sign against the bill. Unless Americans in 
favor of the Mundt bill speak out militantly 
and on every occasion, thousands of their 
fellow Americans will become the unwitting 
promoters of communism in America. 

The primary aim of the Communists is to 
create active and strong opposition to the 
measure; where this cannot be achieved, 
they will try to belittle and smear it in order 
to discourage its support. The Daily Worker 
has accused the Mundt bill of being designed 
for almost every purpose but that expressly 
stated in the measure itself. The Commu- 
nists have labeled it a police-state bill, 
whereas it is actually an antipolice-state 
bill. They charge it with being antiunion, 
whereas its purpose is to free American 
unions from alien political domination. 
They assert it is a step to totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in the United States, whereas’ it 
is the most practical and courageous step 
yet to be taken to keep totalitarian dictator- 
ship out of the United States. They say it 
would make every political opposition a 
crime, whereas its express purpose is to elimi- 
nate from American politics the secret, con- 
spiratorial, Soviet methods that threaten to 
destroy our political system. They accuse 
the sponsors of H. R. 5852 of seeking to 
speed up the preparations for world war 
Ill, whereas the real object of the measure 
is to strengthen our national morale by ex- 
posing our enemies in order that we may not 
be the bovine victims of Soviet expansionism. 

Americans of Brooklyn have been given an 
added incentive to take the leadership in the 
fight to assure the enactment by both Houses 
of Congress of H. R. 5852, for the leadership 
of the masses in opposition is in this 
borough. The Kings Highway Section of the 
Communist Party pledged, in an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Worker, to raise $10,000 in 
10 days to defeat the Mundt bill. . The na- 
tional committee of the Party—never allergic 
to American dollars—raised the ante to 
$500,000 for the Nation. 

The issues are clearly defined and the 
fight is on—the Communists have at stake 
their freedom to wreck America; Americans 
have at stake their freedom. The Tablet 
takes its stand in the ranks with every true, 
militant American in support of H. R. 5852. 
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The Rochester Courier Journal, anoth- 
er Catholic paper, in an editorial by Rev. 
P. J. Flynn, writes as follows: 

The American Communists are all upset. 
They will be forced to give their right names 
if the proposed Mundt bill—“To protect the 
United States against un-American and sub- 
versive activities’—becomes law. And it 
looks as if it will. 


The editorial goes on to speak prais- 
ingly of the Mundt bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to in- 
form the gentleman that the State Con- 
vention of the Catholic War Veterans 
held at Rochester, N. Y., last week, 
unanimously endorsed this bill. It was 
no fake vote; it was a spontaneous vote 
of the entire membership gathered at 
that State convention. As a professing 
Protestant, I want to commend the 
Catholic War Veterans for their stand, 
and commend the article to which the 
gentleman referred. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I am 
very happy to learn of that action pointed 
out by the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill also has the 
support of the American Legion which 
has in it men of every religion. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for that comment. 

In another article appearing in the 
Brooklyn Tablet, a Catholic paper, dated 
May 15, we find the following. 

Under the leadership of the Communist 
front organization, “Committee for Demo- 
cratic Rights,” many persons in public life 
have been duped into registering their pro- 
tests against the measure. 


Then it lists a number of names, 

Then I should also like to refer to a 
release of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, which is a Nation-wide news 
service with its headquarters here in 
Washington. They issued a release a 
week or so ago which will be found in 
the Recorp of May 10. I quote in part 
as follows: 

The American Communist Party has an- 
nounced a major campaign against the 
enactment of the proposed Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1948. 


Concluding, the article says: 

Impartial observers view the proposed leg- 
islation as the most important control meas- 
ure against communism ever contemplated 
here. If properly enforced, the law would 
effectively stifle Communist activities in 
America. In view of public sentiment today, 
exposure of secret Red activities would be 
fatal to the party. Hence the present strug- 
gle is really one of life or death for American 
communism, 


Another broadcast bearing upon this 
bill came from Moscow on May 13. They 
talk about the Mundt bill, too, and their 
argument from Moscow sounds very 
much like some of the arguments that 
some of the gentlemen are presenting 
here in opposition to this bill. Moscow 
says that the Mundt bill is like the Nazi 
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laws and it goes on in a derogatcry man- 
ner as some of the gentlemen on this floor 
have done. Moscow says we should not 
control and curb the world Communist 
conspiracy over which it has the exclu- 
sive control. We American people are 
going to stop the American part of that 
conspiracy by passing this measure with 
an overwhelming vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: Page 
21, line 21, strike out line 21 on page 21 to 
line 20 on page 22. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, very 
frankly this amendment is offered not 
because I expect that it will prevail, but 
because I am testing the good faith of 
those of you who have said here that this 
bill can be amended to be made an ef- 
fective bill on the floor of this House. 
This proposed amendment will strike out 
reference to Communist-front organiza- 
tions. I was very happy to hear yester- 
day during the course of the debate, sev- 
eral gentlemen who are supporting this 
bill, say that this is not intended to strike 
down the Wallace third party and that 
it will not affect Mr. Wallace or any of 
his adherents. I am opposed to Mr. Wal- 
lace and his third party. I think it is 
Communist-inspired, Communist-dom- 
inated, and Communist-affiliated. But 
I say that this bill will strike down Mr. 
Wallace and his third party and, there- 
fore, I am opposed to it for that reason, 
in addition to the reasons I have already 
stated on several occasions. 

Let me show you how this bill elim- 
inates effectually the Wallace third- 
party movement. You define a Com- 
munist-front organization here as one 
with respect to which some or all of the 
following considerations give rise to the 
reasonable conclusion that “that its views 
and policies are in general adopted and 
advanced because such views and policies 

“are those of a Communist political organ- 
ization.” Some of the considerations 
are found under subdivision (D) on page 
22, as follows: 

The position taken or advanced by it from 
time to time on matters of policy. 


Let us see what the “matters of policy” 
are of the Wallace third party movement 
and see if they are not those of a Com- 
munist political organization as well as 
those of Communist-dominated Soviet 
Russia. 

I do not believe anyone will deny that 
Mr. Wallace and his third party have 
conducted parades in violation of law, 
without flying the American flag. His 
party urges collaboration with Russia. 
He and his party approve Russia’s rape 
of Czechoslovakia. He and his party 
approve Russia’s domination of Finland. 
He and his party approve Russia’s at- 
tempt to destroy democracy in Russia. 
Russia is selling arms to the Arab states 
in their aggression against the Republic 
of Israel and Wallace silently approves. 
He and his party incite strife and discord. 
In New York City only a few days ago 
Mr. Wallace stood upon the platform and 
silently acquiesced while one of the men 
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of his party from that same platform 
urged the audience to march upon a local 
theater and cause a riot and civil com- 
motion. Mr. Wallace and his party op- 
pose universal military training and se- 
lective service for our national security 
as does also the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, all those things are So- 
viet Communist policy. Under the defi- 
nition of this bill as you put it here, you 
require them to register, and if they do 
not register you can send them all to jail. 
All the jury can determine is, did they 
register, and if they did not register they 
are guilty. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. NIXON. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the definition of a Communist- 
front organization, as I understand? 

Mr. MULTER. That is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. That is the section the 
gentleman says would apply to the 
Wallace third party? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. NIXON. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the language of the 
definition, which was carefully drawn 
having in mind the necessity and the 
desirability of excluding the third party. 
I quote: 

The term “Communist-front organization” 
means any organization in the United States 
(other than a Communist political organiza- 
tion and other than an organization having 


substantially all the ordinary and usual 
characteristics of a political party). 


The language specifically excludes the 
Wallace party or any other organization 
having the characteristics of a political 
party. 

Mr. MULTER. But it does apply to 
PCA and to any union that is support- 
ing the Wallace movement even though 
intended to be and is it not a political 
organization. 

Let me conclude with this: I have in 
front of me yesterday’s edition of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, which reports the Right 
Reverend James Pernette DeWolfe, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Long Island, as denounc- 
ing communism, which threatens world 
peace and which has caused so much 
chaos and unrest throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

Mr. NIXON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
accede to the request, but due to the fact 
we must get on today I must say again 
at this time that I will have to object 
to any extension of time, as I did before 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Kersten], immediately 
before the gentleman from New York took 
the floor. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman is merely the camel 
getting his head under the tent. As a 
matter of fact, I agree with the gentle- 
man when he stated that it probably 
would not pass. The gentleman made a 
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very touching and moving political ad- 
dress here, and I wish him well next fall. 
He is beset with enemies on all sides, 
according to his own statement—Com- 
munists by the score, Wallace people by 
the score, old-fashioned southern Dem- 
ocrats by the score, and so on. I do not 
think any further argument need be 
made in opposition to this amendment. 
I hope it is voted down. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard with interest 
the apparently rehearsed dialogue be- 
tween the two gentlemen from Califor- 
nia, One propounding questions and the 
other answering in turn. There is an- 
other gentleman from California with 
whom I woukd like to carry on an un- 
rehearsed dialogue, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Ho.iFr1eLp]. I would like 
to ask him the following questions: 

Does this bill set up a new loyalty test 
for citizens of the United States? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. The criteria 
for treason are new criteria. The cri- 
teria for conspiracy set up in the bill are 
new criteria not contained in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CELLER. The authors of the bill 
would prescribe a new kind of loyalty. 
It is above all, conformity—conformity 
of the status quo, conformity to their 
ideas. They would abandon evolution 
and progress and regard America as a 
finished product. 

Would you say that the final word has 
been uttered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon], or would the final 
word be the Supreme Court of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion, 
neither the gentleman from California 
now addressing you, nor the gentleman 
who is the head of the subcommittee, can 
give us a final determination on the con- 
stitutionality of this measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course I could add 
that “Not everyone who saith, ‘Lo, the 
Lord’ shall enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” His saying something is so, 
does not make it so. 

Does this bill provide that those with 
unorthodox principles shall be barred 
and proscribed? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It certainly does, in 
my opinion, and the phraseology is so 
indefinite and vague that it can bring 
in under the judgment of the Attorney 
General practically any organization in 
the United States for proscription. 

Mr. CELLER. Would you say that the 
passage of this bill would be a precedent 
for ostracism by Congress by fiat? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why, it is certainly 
a legislative fiat. The bill makes a find- 
ing of fact that there is a clear and 
present danger in the United States of 
overthrow by force and violence, when 
no such proof has been produced to this 
assemblage. 

Mr.CELLER. Does this bill’s so-called 
judicial review provide for the ordinary 
safeguards that we throw around an 
accused, for example, a trial by jury? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course it does 
not. It provides that the Attorney 





General shall make a finding or a rea- 
sonable conclusion based on evidence 
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produced before him in his administra- 
tive capacity. There is no trial by jury. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the Attorney Gen- 
eral the judge and jury and accuser all 
in one? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Attorney Gen- 
eral certainly functions as all three 
sections of our Government in the pro- 
scription of organizations. 

Mr. CELLER. Does this bill provide 
guilt by asociation, a rather new note 
in American jurisprudence? 

LIFIELD. 


Mr. HO Yes. Any member 


of an organization whose officers fail to 
register is thereby guilty of a crime 
under this bill. 

Mr. CELLER 


Is there a statute of 
limitations? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The statute of limi- 
tations has been completely removed. 
If an individual has been a member of 
any organization which might be con- 
victed of being a subversive organiza- 
tion, that member, regardless of how 
many years intervened after the passage 
of this bill, of course, would still be 
guilty because no statute of limitation 
applies to him. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the bill provide 
for cruel punishment? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion, the 
bill provides for cruel and excessive pun- 
ishment in that it makes the maximum 
penalty of 10 years imprisonment and 
$5,000 fine applicable to any violator of 
this act for each and every day that he 
fails to register providing he is an offi- 
cial of the organization. 

Mr. CELLER. Supplementing what 
the gentleman from California has an- 
swered, I would say it is possible under 
this bill for a judge to sentence a man 
for 100 years or 200 years or to sentence 
him to-pay any amount of money because 
for each day’s violation, there is a 
separate crime and each separate crime 
can involve a penalty of $5,000, and 5 
years in jail. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. McDOWELL. I do not know who 
rehearsed most or longest but surely 
someone is going to win an Oscar before 
we get through. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the bill accom- 
plish its purposes, I ask the gentleman 
from California? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my opinion, this 
bill is administratively unworkable. It 
puts the burden of proof upon the Attor- 
ney General and his Department, which 
is absolutely impossible of accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. This drama that is 
being put on—it is not like Information 
Please, is it? 

Mr. CELLER. I think we are giving 
very decided information to Members of 
the House, and the dialog which was 
previously put on gave considerable mis- 
information. 

Mr. FELLOWS. This is not unre- 
hearsed? 

Mr. CELLER. This dialog I have 
conducted with tne gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Ho.irretp] has not been re- 
hearsed. It is purely spontaneous. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are indebted to 
bn other two gentlemen for giving us the 

ea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest recommen- 
dation this bill has had is the opposition 
of the two gentlemen who just put on the 
Alphonse and Gaston stunt. 

If you will turn to page A3111 of the 
Appendix of the Recorp, you will find a 
letter from the American Legion, in 
whose judgment I have infinitely more 
confidence than I have in the two gentle- 
men who just put on their show before 
the House. 

Now, we are overlooking the amend- 
ment that is pending. The amendment 
is to try to take out of this bill the Com- 
munist-front organizations. Remember 
that communism is the best organized, 
the best financed subversive movement 
the world has ever seen. It works 
through Communist-front organizations. 

This part of the bill which the amend- 
ment would strike out will do more to 
explode and dissipate these subversive 
fronts and protect the American people 
than anything else in the entire bill, in 
my opinion. 

I just want to call the attention of the 
House to that fact in order that no Mem- 
ber may be deceived by this spurious ar- 
gument that has been offered here today. 

I also want to answer the statement 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kien]. He was more abusive of 
the British Empire today than he was 
of the white people of the District of Co- 
lumbia in his attempt to wipe out segre- 
gation in the public schools and force 
Negroes into every white school in the 
District. 

I am not an internationalist, but I say 
that I resent any man taking this floor 
and deliberately insulting a great people, 
such as the Scotch, the Welsh, the 
English, the Irish—the British, if you 
please, who are struggling now to main- 
tain a front of civilization against this 
onward rush of atheistic communism 
that destroys all freedoms, all liberty, all 
religions, and, all such governments as 
that which we now enjoy. 

Oh, they talk about these crackpot 
professors. Yes, we got those letters. 
Practically every college in America has 
one of these Communist fronts, and some 
of these fronts are being financed by 
foundations. 

I wonder how many of these professors 
who wrote that letter are on the pay roll 
of some of these communistic-front 
foundations. I found one of them was 
financing Hans Eisler, one of the most 
vicious Communists who has ever been 
exposed in the United States. It is about 
time they swapped a few professors and 
put some of them out practicing law, if 
they claim to be lawyers, or some of the 
agricultural professors out to farming, 
and get some new professors in these col- 
leges. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. No, not just now: The 
worst blunder I heard made this morn- 
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ing was the statement of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
telling what the Senate was going to do. 
He said that the Senate is going to bury 
this bill. Where does he get that in- 
formation? 

He has no such information, and it is 
a reflection on the other body for a man 
to take this floor and say that the Sen- 
ate of the United States will bury a bill 
that is designed to protect American in- 
stitutions that are being undermined and 
destroyed by the most vicious movement 
the world has ever seen. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? He mentioned 
my name. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Has not the 
gentleman read the newspapers? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Has he not read 
what the leader of the Republican Party 
said? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the gentleman 
does not know who the leader or the 
Republican leaders are. Each candidate 
for President seems to think he is the 
leader. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. At least he said 
it could not be reached before the end 
of the session. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MULTER. Do you include as a 
Communist-front organization the Eco- 
nomic Justice Commission of the Prot- 
estant Council, representing the major 
Protestant denominations of Brooklyn? 

Mr. RANKIN. Of all people who 
ought to keep their mouths shut about 
the Protestants it is the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MvuLTER] who admits 
that he represents more Jewish Com- 
munists than any other man in Congress. 
I mean Russian Communists. 

Mr. MULTER. No Jew is a Commu- 
nist. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; there are; of 
course, not all Jews are Communists; 
but my information is that 75 percent of 
the members of the Communist Party in 
this country are Yiddish and that 60 per- 
cent of them were born in foreign coun- 
tries. 

They have for their purpose the under- 
mining and destroying this country. If 
you do not believe it go down and search 
the files of the FBI. 

No. The gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Mutter] is about the last man on 
earth who should mention Protestant- 
ism or even Christianity in this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BucHanan] for 314 minutes. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
Allan Nevins, in ‘a recent article in the 
Now York Times magazine section, said: 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
can be useful if they help guard certain areas 
of government, but they can be utterly per- 
nicious if they follow the Mitchel Palmer 
Red-hunt tradition. 





In my remarks made previously, I 
pointed out the salient differences be- 
tween national unity after World War I 
and today: 


If we are to have a careful policing of gov- 
ernmental agencies—and it is certain that 
those offices and departments which deal with 
national security must be policed—we should 
at least have the work done with a careful 
regard to all parts of our Bill of Rights. It 
is the fundainental charge against the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, not that it 
has acted clumsily, but that it has shown in- 
adequate respect for the basic liberties writ- 
ten into our Constitution. Today even Great 
Britain, normally so slow to act in such mat- 
ters, is purging her governmental services of 
Communists and their tools among the fel- 
low travelers. But it is noteworthy that 
Britain has set up no body similar to our 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

If we grasp these facts, it is easier to ap- 
proach the question, How can we deal with 
the dangerous Communists without hurting 
useful radicals and liberals? It is easier to 
answer because we can approach it without 
any sense of panic. One reason why our in- 
ternal situation is so healthy is that radicals 
and liberals have been allowed free scope for 
expressing their opinions; another reason is 
that from 1929 onward many of their more 
valuable ideas were adopted and applied. 

Repressive activities always defeat their 
own end. They arouse widespread antag- 
onism, father the extremist doctrines at 
which they are aimed, and create martyrs and 
a martyrology—the most powerful agencies 
of propagandism known to history. We need 
not worry about the Socialists; they are the 
fiercest opponents of Soviet ideas. We need 
not worry about the utopian Communists; 
they can’t but detest the Russian perversion 
of their ideals. We need not worry about 
the liberals, who are the bulwark of our own 
system. 

The more freedom of opinion and discus- 
sion we have the better, for it will drive 
home to everyone some truths which still 
need enforcement. Fifteen years ago Harold 
J. Laski, declaring that capitalism and com- 
munism were running a race for the alle- 
giance of the masses, stated that each had 
certain tests to meet. Capitalism had to re- 
move the fear of insecurity which haunted 
the worker’s life. It had to abolish compet- 
ing imperialisms. Above all, it had to cut 
away the jungle growth of vested interests 
which impaired its efficiency and its social 
equity. As for communism, wrote Laski, it 
had to put an end to the perpetual post- 
ponement of consumption for the sake of a 
future which never arrived. It had to termi- 
nate the dominating grip of one party and 
its small cabal of leaders, introduce truly 
representative institutions, and permit polit- 
ical freedom. 

While Mr. Laski thought that communism 
had the better prospects, we can now see that 
in this competitive rivalry the capitalist 
states have made by far the better showing. 
In one western democracy after another, and 
particularly in Britain and the United States, 
effective measures have been taken to remove 
the fear of insecurity. The power of the 
vested interests has been healthfully dimin- 
ished. Imperialism has been almost com- 


pletely abolished, and where it exists it has 
taken on a greatly improved character. 
Meanwhile, in Russia the era of consump- 
tional plenty still recedes, while the tyran- 
nical grip of a small oligarchy of rulers has 
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been tightened, not relaxed. In nearly every 
respect in which it is possible to compare 
the recent development of capitalistic democ- 
racy with that of Russian communism the 
advantage lies manifestly with the former. 
These are facts which free discussion, and 
only free discussion, can bring forth. 
Repression is an indispensable part of the 
Soviet regime; it is not needed in the United 
States and is hostile to every American tra- 
dition. ‘Precautions against treason we may 


- well take, and we can always punish indi- 


vidual violations of our statutes; but beyond 
that no arm of the Government can afford 
to go. We may well recall the words of 
Charles E. Hughes at a time when a sweep- 
ing attempt to deny radicals their rights 
simply because they were radicals had car- 
ried away the New York Assembly: 

“I count it a most serious mistake to 
proceed, not against individuals charged with 
violation of the law but against masses of 
our citizens combined for political action, by 
denying them the only resource of peaceful 
government; that is, action by the ballot box 
and through duly elected representatives in 
legislative bodies.” 

If we restrict the security check to its 
proper and very narrow areas and elsewhere 
guarantee free opinion, free speech, and a 
free vote, we are safe. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously in the time allotted me it is not 
possible to deal intelligently and fully 
with this particular amendment in terms 
of the constitutionality of this provision 
in the pending bill. Yesterday in all sin- 
cerity I attempted to discuss that point 
briefly and I included in my remarks a 
comment on this particular portion of 
the bill by one of the outstanding consti- 
tutional authorities in this country. Ido 
not think that there is much I can add 
to what I said on it. 

I prepared an amendment which goes 
further than this does, if adopted, be- 
cause we would have to carry straight 
through the bill. I know that unfavor- 
able action on this amendment would 
preclude the submission of my suggested 
amendment, which is now at the desk. 
If the pending amendment prevails, I 
shall present the balance of the amend- 
ment I have prepared. If not, I shall in- 
clude my proposed amendment in the re- 
vision of these remarks ngt only because 
you, my colleagues, have every right to 
know what my full position was but be- 
cause the people of my district, to whom 
I am responsible, have that right also. I 
recognize that this bill undoubtedly is 
going to pass by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in some form. I do not intend to 
rest my decision in its final form on my 
vote alone. 

I wish there were a constructive alter- 
native that I could present because I 
realize that a great deal of ability and 
honest effort has gone into the drafting 
of this bill and the revision on the floor. 
However, I cannot remain silent when I 
find in this section, in my opinion, the 
probability and the possibility that you 
will pull into the dragnet organizations 
of decent Americans who could be and, 
I think, would be found to be violating 
the provisions of this law under any rea- 
sonable interpretation of this section. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined the 
bill as carefully, as honestly, and as con- 
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scientiously as I know how. I hope there 
may be other amendments offered by my 
colleagues, who have other ideas as to 
how to write in adequate safeguards that 
should be written in this bill. I venture 
the prediction that if this language re- 
mains in the bill, and if it becomes law, 
there is every possibility that an organi- 
zation of people solely dedicated to the 
repeal of this law itself could, under the 
criteria established here, be held to be a 
Communist-front organization, and un- 
der the later provisions, could not send 
anything through the mails, could not 
make a speech over the radio, unless they 
put the tag on it that they were a Com- 
munist organization, who could and 
would be condemned before their fellow 
citizens solely because they were deeply 
convinced that this law should be re- 
Pealed. 

For my part I cannot support such a 
provision, and unless it is amended so 
that I can discharge my honest respon- 
sibilities in terms of my judgment and 
my convictions as to the constitutional- 
ity of this provision, I will have to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman has 
expressed the very fear I have, that such 
indefinite language written into a crimi- 
nal law is capable of terrible abuse. This 
is a dangerous provision in the bill, and 
I would favor the amendment to strike 
it or greatly to modify it. 

Mr. HESELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, You and I willingly assumed an 
individual responsibility when we took 
our oath of office that we did “solemnly 
swear that we will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 
Others of our colleagues, for whom we 
have the greatest respect, differ with our 
opinion in this matter. But we can only 
discharge our obligation by expressing 
our individual convictions and by acting 
accordingly. 

The amendment I have at the desk is 
as follows: 

Pages 21 and 22, strike out all of section 
8 (4) beginning at page 21, line 21 with “(4)” 
through and including the word “movement”, 
Page 22, line 20. 

Page 22, strike out all of section 3 (5) be- 
ginning at line 21 with “(4)” through and 
including the word “organization”, page 22, 
line 23. 

Page 27, strike out all of section 8 (b) be- 
ginning at line 12 with “(b)” through and 
including the word “organization”, line 17. 

Page 27, line 18, after “(a)” strike out 
“or (b).” 

Page 27, line 21, after word “organization” 
strike out “or Communist-front organiza- 
tion.” 

Pages 27 and 28, in line 25, page 27, after 
word “organization” strike out words “or 
Communist-front organization” ending on 
page 28, line 1. 

Page 28, line 3, after word “organization” 
strike out words “or a Communist-front or- 
ganization, as the case may be.” 

Page 28, line 8, after “(a)” strike out the 
words “or (b).” 

Page 29, line 4, strike out the words “In the 
case of a Communist political organization,” 
and capitalize the word “the” in line 5. 

Page 31, line 9, strike out the words “Com- 
munist political organizations and Commu- 
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nist-front organizations shall be tisted sepa- 
rately in such register.” 

Page 34, line 8, after word “organization” 
strike out words “or a Communist-front or- 
ganization.” 

Page 34, line 12, after word “organization” 
strike out words “or a Communist-front or- 
ganization.” 

Page 34, line 17, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 

Page 34, line 24, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 

Page 85, line 3, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 

Page 36, line 18, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 

Page 37, line 1, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 

Page 37, line 10, after word “organization” 
strike out the words “or a Communist-front 
organization, as the case may be.” 


‘ 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not intended to speak on this bill at all, 


. but during the past 3 or 4 days I have 

read the bill carefully. I have read it on 
three separate occasions, and I am still 
not convinced that it is a good bill. I 
agree with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who has just spoken that the 
bill does need amending. I believe he 
has a good amendment, and there are 
others I understand are going to be 
offered during the course of the reading 
of the bill today. I hope they will be 
given the serious consideration they 
merit. I hope that during the remain- 
der of the reading of the bill this after- 
noon that all of those who have the op- 
portunity to offer amendments will be 
given every possible consideration, be- 
cause even the sponsors of this bill will 
agree that it is far from perfect. De- 
bate should not be shut off with a 1-min- 
ute speech on any amendment. 

Now, it amused me to hear some of the 
proponents of this bill quote this or that 
authority. It amused me to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin quote the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. 
Why, he knows as well as I do that there 
is a difference of opinion there. He 
knows as well as I do that the National 
Catholic Welfare Council is governed 
by the bishops of this country, and 
they have no definite position on this bill 
that we are considering today. These 
dialogs that are going on, rehearsed 
or unrehearsed, are not doing any good 
as far as those of us who are interested 
in seeing a bill that might work, or hav- 
ing this bill amended so that it can work. 
There is serious doubt in some of our 
minds about it. Some of us who come 
from New England believe this is the 
same type of legislation that drove 
Roger Williams out of Massachusetts 
into Rhode Island over 300 years ago. 
From the time of the founding fathers 
of this country, down to this day, we can 
give example after example of attempts 
at legislation of this type. Historians 
accuse the France of 200 years ago of 
adopting the same type of control that 
is proposed here today. I have no more 
brief for communism than does the gen- 
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tleman from Wisconsin or the gentleman 
from California or any Member of this 
House, but I do believe that this bill is 
not a step in the right direction as it is 
presented at the present time. We are 
going to do more harm than good. We 
are going to make martyrs out of a noisy 
minority in this country if we pass this 
legislation as proposed by this com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the 
House should listen to the gentlemen 
from New England. I had no intention 
of speaking on this amendment, but I 
could not help it after hearing the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. The very 
timber of his voice was the voice of con- 
science. Now, ordinarily it is said that 
debate does not change many votes, but 
when @ man speaks as he does, very 
deeply from the heart, and with pro- 
found conviction, and considering his 
background, and considering the position 
he has taken on other measures before 
this House, I think that he ought to be 
listened to. It certainly moved me very 
much. 

My own fundamental opposition to 
this bill I stated in general debate on Fri- 
day. That this bill does outlaw the Com- 
munist Party seems clear. The unde- 
sirability of this course in our own efforts 
to fight communism has now been con- 
firmed by very distinguished authority. 
Senator Tarr and Governor Dewey ap- 
parently have the same view. However, 
the debate whether this bill does or does 
not outlaw the Communist Party is an 
Open one as between distinguished men 
like Governor Dewey and former Gover- 
nor Stassen, with different views on it 
by them. I am entitled to my own cpin- 
ion, anc. will act accordingly. 

But this particular provision affects 
millions of innocent people who may be 
engaged in an activity like advocating a 
law for a National FEPC or any other 
particular social or public activity. As 
has been truly said, the ordinary citizen 
could be dragged into embarrassment 
under this provision and under the very 
effective coercion of this bill made to 
stay out of those organizations. I do not 
think the sponsors of this bill want any- 
body to be intimidated ar i made to re- 
frain from an activity which he consid- 
ers to be socially desirable and which he 
desires to undertake, because of this bill. 

Let me ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who is handling the bill on the 
floor, this question: 

What is the rationale of striking out, 
a@S was done yesterday by the committee 
amendment, those provisions of para- 
graph (3)—which relate to a Communist 
political organization, so that if it is used 
as a tool by a foreign government or for- 
eign political organization, it will not be 
considered a Communist political organ- 
ization under this bill—but if it is actu- 
ally under such control it will be—when I 
have not heard the committee come for- 
ward with an amendment to this par- 
ticular paragraph which we are debating 
now to do the same thing as to other or- 
ganizations? Is it not a fact that an as- 
seciation for Russian-Ame-vican relief, 
say for the relief of starving children or 
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the victims of some catastrophe, would 
come specifically within the definition of 
a Communist-front organization under 
this paragraph? 

Mr. NIXON. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion can be answered in this way: The 
term “Communist political organiza- 
tion,” as amended, would definitely ap- 
ply to the Communist Party of the 
United States, unless the Communist 
Party should change its tactics substan- 
tially and cut its foreign ties. The pur- 
pose of the amendment was to remove 
the possibility that a political organiza- 
tion in the United States, for example, an 
organization like the third party, could 
be classed as a Communist political or- 
ganization where it was being used by @ 
foreign totalitarian power, but where it 
could not be said to be under the control 
of such foreign totalitarian power. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If the gentle- 
man will yield, this is the first admission 
we have had that this bill outlaws the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out being quite sure whether the gentle- 
man’s amendment to strike out parts of 
section 3 will do quite what I want, I 
must say that I am either in favor of 
striking out all of section 3 or so amend- 
ing it as to afford more protection to 
innocent persons than its loose language 
will afford. As I said to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELTON], 
when he offered his amendment, I think 
section 3 is a dangerous provision capa- 
ble of terrible abuse. 

I have long been distressed by the 
loose use of terms and of all the smear- 
ing labels that are so frequently bandied 
about in recent months. I have fre- 
quently been deeply hurt to hear some of 
the finest men and women I have ever 
known, prominent citizens of unques- 
tioned patriotism and of whose loyalty 
there could be no doubt, branded as Com- 
munists or, what is about as bad, as fel- 
low travelers. Sometimes the branding 
was not an expressed and open charge, 
but, rather, implied through snide re- 
mark or innuendo. Often I have heard 
this thing done concerning individuals or 
groups of individuals where there was no 
chance of refutation and no opportunity 
for even a friend to refute such un- 
founded accusations or innuendos. 

I am not referring now to idle gossip, 
but I am referring to covert expressions, 
not a matter of public record on the 
part of responsible officials, but as murky 
indications of the thinking of certain 
persons in influential position. I have 
actually seen lists of so-called pink or- 
ganizations, not for official publication, 
but having a pseudo-official foundation, 
and I have occasionally been amazed to 
find included organizations made up of 
the finest people of America, God’s very 
elect, who have helped to lay the founda- 
tions of this Republic and who have 
carved a great Nation out of a vast wil- 
derness. Sometimes I have anxiously 
scanned such a list to see whether the 
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church of my mother’s faith and in which 
I was brought up might be included. No; 
I have never found that church listed, 
but I have found others listed, and I 
wonder by what authority any nitwit, 
overbaked superpatriot got his authority 
for such classification. 

Unless we are far more careful in fixing 
our definitions in law than I can see in 
this bill we are going to undermine the 
academic freedom, the freedom of 
thought, the basic freedoms sought to be 
preserved in the Bill of Rights as an ex- 
tension of the Constitution of the United 
States, and we can easily destroy or lose 
the priceless heritage of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty fought for and gained since A. D. 
1215 and accumulated in every great 
charter, including our own basic law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
this morning in a 1-minute speech I made 
the observation that the House is wasting 
valuable time, and that as the deadline 
for adjournment approaches, these three 
legislative days would be more and more 
precious. I said also in connection with 
that that the waste of time was because 
the other body had given indications that 
this measure would not be given any con- 
sideration there. 

The -nain point of my observation this 
morning was to the effect that we will 
have coming before us within the next 
few days, perhaps, the question of a 
policy on the part of the United States 
which will affect our economy in this 
country and perhaps the economy of the 
entire world; I mean the question of the 
renewal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. This Congress will have 
to decide whether it wants to go back to 
a period of economic isolationism and of 
economic warfare among the nations of 
the world; or whether we want to con- 
tinue the policy of the reciprocal trade 
agreements. I was attacked for that 
statement. It was said that I insulted the 
other body. I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I had no intention of insulting 
the other body. I intended to compli- 
ment the other body, because they are 
entitled to complimentary remarks from 
Members of this House if they indicate 
that they will not consider a measure of 
this doubtful constitutionality, and this 

attempt to control the thought of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The chairman of the steering commit- 
tee of the other body has indicated in 
public releases that that body has no 
time to consider a measure of this sort. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that it is out of 
order for the gentleman to refer to action 
that might be taken in the other body. 
This House is an independent body, and 
we are not influenced by the possibility 
or lack of possibility that the Senate 
might take certain action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is well taken. The gentleman will pro- 
ceed in order. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
withhold the ruling on the point of order 
if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desires to be heard on it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my understanding under the rules of 
the House that a Member of the House 
is not permitted to refer to the Senate of 
the United States and is not permitted 
to refer to any Senator by name. How- 
ever, it is my understanding, and I think 
it has been so ruled on many occasions, 
that it is perfectly within the rules of the 
House to refer to the other branch of the 
Congress as “the other Body.” I did not 
mention the word “Senate,” Mr. Chair- 
man, nor did I mention the name of any 
Senator. I submit that the point of order 
is not well taken, and I hope the Chair- 
man will so rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls at- 
tention to Jefferson’s Manual, paragraph 
371, which reads as follows: 

It is a breach of order in debate to notice 
what has been said on the same subject in 
the other House, or the particular votes or 
majorities on it there; because the opinion 
of each House should be left to its own in- 
dependency, not to be influenced by the 
proceedings of the other; and the quoting 
them might beget reflections leading to a 
misunderstanding between the two Houses. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
proceed in order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
may I proceed a little further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
ruled on the point of order, and the gen- 
tleman may proceed in order. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
made mention in my remarks that a pub- 
lic release Was made, and I could refer 
also to the Official Reporter’s notes to 
show that I never said anything that was 
said in the other body and never men- 
tioned any Senator’s name. I did not 
mention the Senate of the United 
States. On that, Mr. Chairman, I rest 
my case. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I understand it, 
you were talking about a debate that took 
place on the radio last night, and the 
report in a newspaper this morning. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I was referring 
to public statements not made on the 
floor of the Congress of the United States, 
and in confirmation of that, I will refer 
to the official stenographic reports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MacKinnon]. 

COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment seeks to strike out 
the definition of Communist-front or- 
ganization. To a certain extent, that is 
the most vital part of the bill because the 
Communists claim that for every one 
actual member of the party, there are 
10 persons who are what have come to 
be known as fellow travelers and who 
are ready to further Communist aims. 
This group works through Communist- 
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front organizations. Regardless of what 
action the House might take, it is per- 
fectly foolhardy to strike out the defini- 
tion. There have been a number of 
claims made with respect to this bill, as 
to what it does and what it does not do. 
If you are so concerned, you néed not be 
concerned about the definition, because 
it is accurate. But turn to section 10 
to see what the penalties are. There it 
is stated that it shall be unlawful for 
any individual to become or remain a 
member of a& Communist political or- 
ganization, knowing or believing or hav- 
ing reasonable grounds for knowing or 
believing that it is a Communist political 
organization. That is the essence of the 
offense. They have to know it, and they 
have to have reasonable grounds to know 
it. That is the gist of the offense. Then 
there is this talk about guilt by associa- 
tion. That runs far wide of the mark. 
It runs far wide of what is actually in 
the bill. Those charged must actually 
know or have reasonable grounds of 
knowing that the organization is subject 
to the control of a foreign power. 

I believe it is essential in this debate 
that we look to see what is in the bill, 
because some remarks have been made 
by people in the House and outside the 
House who have apparently not examined 
the bill. 

LOUIS WALDMAN, GENERAL COUNSEL, UHCMWIU, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Today there appeared in the New York 
Times a statement by Louis Waldman, 
general counsel of the United Hatters, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, A. F. of L. I think that is 
of importance, because it might possibly 
indicate the position of the American 
Federation of Labor or of this A. F. of L. 
union, with respect to this particular leg- 
islation. This man is general counsel, 
schooled in the law, a labor lawyer, with 
many years of experience. 

He says: 


“I have read the Mundt bill carefully. 


Now, that puts him in a different cate- 
gory than some people who are com- 
menting on this bill. 

I read further: 

And in my opinion, one thing is certain 
about it. There is nothing in the Mundt 
bill that will affect the labor movement ad- 


-versely or prejudice its rights in any way. 


All talk about this bill being antilabor is 
just so much nonsense, unless you believe 
that to be anti-Communist is to be anti- 
labor. 


Now, what an individual states a bill 
does is not necessarily conclusive, but 
this man said that he had read the bill, 
and that puts him in a different cate- 
gory than other people who have com- 
mented about what this bill does or does 
not do. On that ground alone, his 
statement is significant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
KINNON] has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Nrxon] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee is confronted at this time with 
an amendment which would strike out 
the definition of “Communist-front 
organizations.” 
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The amendment has been offered on 
the ground that by having such a defini- 
tion in the bill we are going to run the 
risk of having a mass witch hunt in the 
United States, with innocent people 
being smeared and sent to jail because 
they happen to be members of a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

In considering this problem I want 
to analyze it very carefully, having in 
mind the situation as it is today and as 
it would be under the bill. 

What is the situation today in regard 
to Communist-front organizations? As 
all Members of this House know, the 
Attorney General from time to time 
issues a list of organizations which he 
designates as subversive. There are no 
particular standards for determining 
whether or not these organizations are 
subversive, no standards which have 
been laid down by the Congress. No 
hearings are held by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, at which that organization is per- 
mitted to come in and present its side 
of the case. Hearings are held ex parte, 
star chamber, without any opportunity 
for the accused organization to be heard. 

As a result of these lists which are 
published from time to time, the organ- 
izations which are listed as subversive 
and the members of those organizations 
are stigmatized without having any op- 
portunity to present their side of the 
case. 

The point I want to bring home, inso- 
far as this bill is concerned, is that the 
definition of “Communist-front organi- 
zations,” which we have written into the 
bill is a very strict definition. Let us 
read it carefully. We must find either 
one of three things. One, that the or- 
ganization is under the control of the 
Communist Party assuming that the 
Communist Party were found to be a 
Communist political organization under 
the bill. 

Or, two, that it is primarily operated 
for the purpose of giving aid and sup- 
port to the Communist Party. 

Or, three, that its views and policies 
are, in general—not now and then, but 
in general—adopted and advanced be- 
cause such views or policies are those 
of the Communist Party. 

Let me point particularly to the last 
clause, because that is the one about 
which several Members have expressed 
concern. It is necessary to show, not 
simply that the views and policies of the 
organization happen to be the same in 
all cases as those of the Communist 
Party, but there is an element of intent 
required here. The views must have 
been advanced because such views were 
the same as those of the Communist 
Party or, in other words, in order to sup- 
port the Communist Party. 

I submit that enactment of this 
measure will clear the air in the United 
States as it must be cleared in deter- 
mining what organizations are or are 
not subversive. I, for one, do not like 
the present confused situation in which 
the Attorney General, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of this House 
and the Committees on Un-American 
Activities of the various State Legisla- 
tures, and even private organizations de- 
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clare: “This organization is a Commu- 
nist-front organization; that organiza- 
tion is a Communist-front organization” 
and no definite standard is laid down 
for determining what constitutes a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

This bill represents a great improve- 
ment over the present confused situa- 
tion; it is a landmark in this field. For 
the first time Congress will in effect 
State that an organization should not 
be classed as a Communist front and sub- 
versive unless it is controlled by the 
Communist Party, which means in effect 
that it must be controlled indirectly by 
a foreign Communist government or for- 
eign Communist political organization. 
It is the element of foreign control which, 
in the final analysis, is essential in this 
Cefinition. 

So I say that those of you who are 
honestly interested in this problem, who 
honestly dou not want to see organizations 
smeared, who honestly want to see this 
situation clarified, cannot in good con- 
science support this amendment and 
cannot, in good conscience, vote against 
this bill because only by adopting this 
bill are we going to clear the air and get 
away from indiscriminate name calling 
in this field. This bill, in effect, will for 
the first time establish real legislative 
standards for determining the character 
of subversive organizations and will pro- 
vide greatly needed safeguards in the 
way of open hearings, cross-examina- 
tion, and court review for accused or- 
ganizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired; 
all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MLTER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hotirie.p: 
Page 19, strike out line 7 and all of section 3, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. The Attorney General is hereby 
authorized and directed to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Congress— 

“(1) a detailed report of efforts by the 
Department of Justice to enforce— 

“(A) the act of June 8, 1938, entitled ‘An 
act to require the registration of certain per- 
sons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes’; 

“(B) the Alien Registration Act, 1940; and 

“(C) the act of October 17, 1940, entitled 
‘An act to require the registration of certain 
organizations within the United States, and 
for other purposes.” 

“(D) and any other laws having the same 
purport and effect. 

“(2) specific and detailed recommendations 
as to what additional legislation is needed to 
bring about the complete exposure of all 
activities looking toward the creation in the 
United States of a totalitarian system; and 

“(3) specific and detailed recommenda- 
tions with respect to strengthening each of 
the laws specified in paragraph (1) for the 
purpose of protecting the United States 
against the activities of those working 
toward the establishment of a totalitarian 
system of government in the United States, 

“As used in this section, the term ‘totali- 
tarian system’ shall include any Communist 
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or Fascist system whether it be under for- 
eign or domestic sponsorship, management, 
direction, or supervision.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the crux of the situation as far as I can 
see, as to whether the Members who want 
to proceed in a constitutional method, 
and wish in an orderly method to obtain 
a disclosure of subversive organizations, 
and to put the Attorney General in the 
position where he and he alone has the 
responsibility for telling the Congress of 
the United States what legislation he 
deems necessary for the enforcement of 
laws to protect the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment in a constructive effort to 
assist the Attorney General in the identi- 
fication and prosecution of the enemies 
of our country, whether they be con- 
trolled and directed by foreign sources, 
or under the sponsorship of native totali- 
tarian groups. 

The amendment is in the form of a 
congressional directive to the Attorney 
General to do certain things: 

First. Study and submit to Congress 
a report on his experience with present 
laws in the field of subversive activities. 

Second. To recommend to Congress 
amendments, which, as a result of his 
experience and responsibility, would be 
of value to him in protecting our coun- 
try against its enemies. 

Third. If additional legislation is 
needed, the Attorney General is directed 
to submit a draft of such legislation to 
Congress for legislative action. 

Now, let us explore the logic of this 
approach. The Attorney General has 
the responsibility of identifying clandes- 
tine operations of a subversive nature 
through the work of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. He has the re- 
sponsibility of prosecuting in the Fed- 
eral courts all indicted cases. He has, 
with the expert lawyers in his Depart- 
ment, accumulated through years of ex- 
perience in the prosecution of innumer- 
able cases the knowledge of the coverage 
of the existing laws. If directed by Con- 
gress, as he would be if my amendment 
is adopted, I am sure that his Depart- 
ment could furnish us a draft of amend- 
ments needed to the 27 existing laws, and 
if additional legislation is needed. 

This is an orderly way to proceed on 
this important legislative subject. It has 
ample precedent, as the members of every 
committee know. A functioning depart- 
ment of Government frequently proffers 
such drafts on the invitation of a com- 
mittee chairman for the committee’s 
consideration of problems under legis- 
lative consideration. 

Important facts to remember are 
these: While the general subject of sub- 
versive legislation has been given long 
and, in my opinion, earnest considera- 
tion by my colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Nrxon] and his sub- 
committee members: 

First. No draft of legislation has been 
given to his committee by the Attorney 
General. 

Second. As far as I know, no opinion 
has been received by the committee on 
the workability of H. R. 5852. 
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No report has been received from the 
Solicitor General or from the Bureau of 
the Budget on H. R. 5852. 

Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
in his testimony before the subcommit- 
tee made some specific recommendations 
in which he asked for specific strength- 
ening by amendment of the McCormack 
Act, the Voorhis Act, and other legisla- 
tion now on the statute books. 

On page 24, paragraph No. 5, Mr. Clark 
stated that the Justice Department and 
other departments of Government are 
now engaged in preparing a recom- 
mendation to Congress for the passage of 
legislation strengthening the Espionage 
Act. ‘ 

With the amendments suggested and 
the draft of legislation mentioned, the 
Attorney General said, and I quote: 

I can assure you that the intelligence 
agencies of your Government are very much 
on the job. The FBI, being charged with the 
internal security, takes the most active in- 
terest in this field. It is conducting con- 
tinuous investigations on subversive activi- 
ties. 


And I might point out that in view of 
the above statement by Attorney General 
Clark. who is charged with the internal 
security of our country, that he would 
be derelict in his duty and subject to 
impeachment, if in his opinion a “clear 
and present danger” to the security of 
the United States existed and he failed 
to certify to the Congress the peril which 
would exist under such condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask serious considera- 
tion of my amendment. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation is in a 
dilemma. It is all tangled up in the 
poisonous tentacles of two octopuses. 
One is the Wall Street internationalists 
whose poisonous tentacles are entwined 
in some Cabinet positions. These are 
giving away, for a profit, America’s re- 
sources that belong to unborn genera- 
tions. 

They are for conscription and univer- 
sal military training. This so that 
American youth can the more quicker 
defend their ill-gotten loot throughout 
the world. Some of this loot has the 
peculiar smell of petroleum. 

On the other hand, we have the Com- 
munists whose poisonous tentacles ex- 
tend into our schools, our churches, 
and governmental departments. These 
work underground, and like a mole only 
stick their heads out occasionally. They 
poison the minds of our youth, through 
some unwitting victims in our churches, 
schools, and colleges. 

How to get rid of these two evils— 
internationalism and communism—is a 
serious problem. They are both equally 
dangerous to our form of government. 
They are both equally dangerous to the 
common welfare of our people. Both 
will destroy our Nation if we permit them 
to. 

The Mundat-Nixon bill is not the an- 
swer. It is not a remedy. This is a 
case where the proposed cure is worse 
than the disease. This bill is similar to 
others that Congress recently passed 
that are not compatible with our form 
of government. You cannot kill un- 
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Americanism with an un-American law. 
This bill would simply add one more 
un-American law to 27 unenforceable 
existing laws. 

This bill violates the Constitution, and 
permit me to state it does violence to the 
intelligence of this Congress. It is 
brought in here for political purposes 
and will have political repercussions. It 
will not weaken communism, but if any- 
thing, strengthen it. It will drive them 
deeper underground. 

Let us stop and think before we enact 
this kind of legislation—legislation that 
aims at the very heart of our liberty. 
You may camouflage all you wish to, but 
this bill is in violation of the Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution. 
The framers of our Constitution were 
revolutionists. They cast off the yoke 
of Great Britain and they believed in 
freedom of thought without hamstrings. 

The other night as I listened to the 
discussion between Governor Dewey and 
former Governor Stassen on communism, 
I could not help but feel that the Gover- 
nor of New York had the better of the 
argument. 

I could not quite understand the posi- 
tion of the former Governor of Minne- 
sota. In 1943, in an article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post he advocated that we 
surrender part of our national sover- 
eignty to a world government. Later, 
like Wallace, he sojourned in Russia and 
came back with praise for Stalin. 

Then he advocated that we give 10 per- 
cent of our national income each year to 
foreign nations. As late as 1946, over 
the radio, on more than one occasion, he 
stated that nationalism was dead. In 
other words, that our Nation as such was 
dead. He was then an extreme inter- 
nationalist, but the other night, ap- 
parently for political reasons, he had be- 
come an extreme nationalist—a Repub- 
lican nationalist that would outlaw 
thought ideologies. To say the least, 
the desire for office—ambition—makes 
strange companions. 

I disagreed with the former Governor 
when he was a one-worlder, and I dis- 
agree with him now when he has become 
such an extreme nationalist that, by law, 
he would attempt to prevent Americans 
from thinking as they please; thus, de- 
stroying our form of Government of, for, 
and by the people. 

I believe that the Governor of New 
York is better informed on historical 
events than the former Governor of 
Minnesota. History ought to teach us 
the lesson that whenever we begin out- 
lawing freedom of speech and outlawing 
ideas—ideologies—we are destroying 
liberty. You cannot stop a person from 
thinking by passing a law. The way to 
get rid of communism is to bring it out 
into the open and turn on the white 
light of publicity. 

In place of wasting our time with this 
kind of nickel-in-the-slot peanut poli- 
tics, let us educate and show our people 
what communism, as practiced by Russia 
and its satellites, really is. Let us show 
them that 3 percent in Russia live just 
as Well or better than our industrialists 
do, while 80 percent wear burlap for 
shoes and some wear burlap for under- 
wear. 


_ liquidation or Siberia. 
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Let us show our people that a majority 
of the 80 percent have not had a bath for 
5 years because there is no opportunity 
to get one. Let us show them that from 
two to three families still live in one 
home. Let us show them that while 
3 percent are wined and dined and have 
7-course dinners served on silver trays, 
80 percent still eat dark bread and vege- 
tables with occasionally a little piece of 
meat or fish. 

Let us show our people that for this 
scant existence they dare not read or 
say what they think. They may criticize 
anyone who is lower in the gutter than 
they are, but never a whisper about any- 
one above. There is no opportunity for 
free expression or honest discussion as to 
their own or their nation’s welfare. 

Let us show our people that the 
3-percenters hold, in the hollow of their 
hands, the lives, the liberty, and the 
miserable existence of the other 97 per- 
cent. Let us show them that if, by 
chance, you criticize any one of the 
3-percenters then you will be booked for 
Let .us show 
them that Russia still has millions of 
war prisoners in human slavery. 

Let us throw up the blinds and let in 
the white light of publicity on how the 
great majority of the Russian people fare. 
Then anyone who wants to be a Com- 
munist ought to see a psychiatrist. Let 
us make our own standard of living, and 
our own Government so superior to com- 
munism that only a mental defective 
would want to be a Communist. 

In the United States, Communists may 
be divided into three classes. There are 
those who are Communists for revenue 
only. They make a living out of it. 
These are for sale, and will support any 
organization that gives them a living. 

Then there is the group that hope they 
will be the three percenters. They are 
the ones that wish to liquidate the rest 
of us who do not agree with them. They 
are the ones that hope to govern the rest 
of us with gun and bayonet. They hope 
to be the liquidators. 

Then there are the innocent victims of 
communism, that wish to build a better 
world. They have the idealistic picture 
of communism, a society where all are 
equal. They do not know what the con- 
ditions are in Russia. They do not know 
that thousands have been liquidated in 
Russia and in her satellites since the 
war. If they did, they would be the first 
to repudiate the Russian kind of com- 
munism. These innocent victims we 
need not fear. All we have to do to con- 
vince them that they are traveling the 
wrong road is to present the actual facts 
as they exist in Russia today. 

In conclusion, may I warn you that 
there are other dangers that confront us 
besides Communists. The international 
gang that is depleting our Nation of its 
natural resources for a profit is just as 
dangerous to our future well-being as the 
Communists. Let us get rid of both of 
these elements by merciless publicity. 

The way to get rid of communism is for 
all branches of our Government to again 
observe the Constitution—the Constitu- 
tion that protects minorities and the un- 
fortunate from unwarranted persecution 
in the name of prosecution. 
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Give to the farmer cost of production 
for that part of his products domestically 
consumed, give to common labor a living 
annual wage and abolish slums, then 
we will get rid of Communists. Let us 
establish an economic floor below which 


no human being is permitted to fall. Let - 


us provide employment assurance rather 
than unemployment insurance. Then 
communism and internationalism will 
have lost their charm. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure was gone 
over time and time again by some of the 
best constitutional lawyers in America. 
There is no question as to its constition- 
ality. I call attention to the fact that 
not a single Member who is here opposing 
this bill or supporting this amendment 
has ever come before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and urged us to 
work out a bill that would protect this 
country against these subversive activi- 
ties. 

They take up a great deal of time talk- 
ing about the innocent people this meas- 
ure would punish. The trouble is that a 
lot of innocent people have been taken 
in by these Communist-front organiza- 
tions that would not have joined them if 
they had known what was behind them. 
This affords publicity, and enables these 
people to learn just what kind of an or- 
ganization they are dealing with. 

The Communist Party did not move 
into Poland en masse; it moved in 
through the Communist fronts. The 


first thing the people of Poland knew, 
their government was taken over and 


they were reduced to slavery. 

The Communists moved into Czecho- 
slovakia in the same way, through the 
same Communist-front organizations 
that they are attempting to use in this 
country. They moved into Yuoglslavia 
in the same way. 

Today they are using the same fronts 
in order to try to take over Greece. 

If this amendment is voted down, 
which I am sure it will be, and if this 
bill is passed, this part of the bill 
which they are attempting to emasculate 
will do more to stop the spread of com- 
munism under a disguise, under a false 
face, under false pretenses, under fraud 
and misrepresentation, than anything 
else contained in the bill. For that rea- 
son I sincerely trust that the amendment 
will be voted down unanimously. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as anxious as any 
Member of this House to stamp out 
communism. This bill will be bad 
enough if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California prevails, but if 
it is approved, I and many of the other 
Members of this body can support the 
bill. 

We hear all this hysteria_about com- 
munism. I wonder how we expect to 
abolish it by legislation. Can we stamp 
out an idea by burning the books? Can 
we do it by killing the people? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is it not a fact that 
in Poland, in place of the Communist- 
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front organizations taking over, the Rus- 
sian Army took over; and in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia the Communist 
Party by military action took over, not 
Communist-front organizations for the 
Communist Party? That is a matter of 
military history. 

Mr. HUBER. I thank the gentleman 
for the observation. 

If we were to execute all the Com- 
munists in the United States tomorrow 
morning at sunrise, would we wipe out 
communism? Of course not. If we will 
put our economy in order and try to 
bring about a decent economy for the 
people of this country, we will do more 
to stamp out communism than by enact- 
ing the Mundt bill. 

I notice the tirades of the gentleman 
from Mississippi against the gentlemen 
from New York [Mr. MULTER and Mr. 
Kiexn], and the reference to Jews. I 
have never known a Jew or a Catholic 
or a Protestant that was a Communist. 

"In that connection, I think we might 

stamp out the segregation that exists in 
the District of Columbia. I recall the 
recent news item about the three little 
colored boyS" whose white companions 
put off their visit to Washington be- 
cause of existing racial injustices. 

It is shocking to me that these little 
colored boys were denied the privilege 
of visiting Washington. While it is re- 
grettable that northern and southern 
cities practice segregation, our National 
Capital is neither North nor South. 
Surely this seat of government should be 
immune from regulations that would deny 
American children the right to visit the 
historic shrines in this city bearing the 
name of the father of our country. I 
sometimes wonder how we were ever able 
to dedicate the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier without an investigation to de- 
termine the race of the gallant lad whose 
identity is known but to God, and who 
is interred there forever within sight of 
the monuments of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln. 

I think we should probably give a lit- 
tle more thought to matters of this kind, 
and I believe if we did, we would be 
making more progress than by indulging 
in this continual hysteria by trying to 
outlaw all those with whom we do not 
agree. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there appears in my 
opinion to be a bit of misunderstanding 
about section 3. The other day when I 
explained the division of the bill during 
debate and showed that sections 2 and 4 
went together, I also showed that the 
balance of the bill had a certain coor- 
dination. There is a world of difference 
between the definition of a Communist 
political organization and a Communist- 
front organization. A Communist-front 
organization, upon examination of the 
bill, does not carry with it a penalty on 
the individual. The first time anything 
happens with respect to him is when 
the Attorney General sends him a notice 
that his name has been listed as a mem- 
ber of a Communist-front organization. 
At that time, if it is a mistake, he can 
say it is a mistake, and that his name 
should not be there. If he finds for the 
first time that he is a member of a Com- 
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munist-front organization, he can say, 
“I do not want to belong to it,” and re- 
sign. The first time that any penalty 
applies to him is when he might refuse 
to reply, or if he files an affidavit and tells 
a falsehood. Therefore you do not have 
to worry about that section. On the 
other hand, we have to be a bit more 
careful about this section so far as the 
Communist political organization is con- 
cerned, because there are certain pen- 
alties against any person who asks for 
employmer+ and who knows he is a mem- 
ber of such an organization, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the Government who 
knowing that the applicant is a member 
of the organization—of course, “know- 
ing and believing” is there, but I am go- 
ing to move to strike out the words “be- 
lieving or knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe,” and so forth, because I 
believe they are surplusage—but know- 
ing that that man is a Communist, or 
where a man applies for a passport 
knowing that he is a member of a Com- 
munist political organization, or an em- 
ployee or officer issues the passport to 
him knowing that the applicant is a 
member, then you have a slightly differ- 
ent proposition. For that reason, I am 
going to offer an amendment to strike 
out two certain subparagraphs with ref- 
erence to the definition of a Communist 
political organization which I think will 
help perfect the bill. Insofar as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLirr1etp] is con- 
cerned, he is merely asking us to trust a 
man who for the last 8 years has done 
nothing whatsoever with the laws that 
are on the books. It is true that there 
have been some strong laws on the books, 
but nothing has been done with them, 
and I do not believe any suggestions from 
him as to what could be added to it would 
be of any aid. As I said to the gentleman 
from Tlinois [Mr. Vain] the other day 
when he was criticizing the Attorney 
General for charging the Committee on 
Un-American Activities with having 
stolen certain documents, I said, “How 
can you trust this gentleman to whom 
you give so much power in this bill? 
How are you going to believe him when 
he has been faithless to his trust up to 
date?” For that reason, I believe that 
we in the House here should pass our 
legislation and not depend upon getting 
it from the Attorney General. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, my 
amendment asks the Attorney General 
to prepare a draft. He is directed by the 
Congress to prepare a draft of suitable 
legislation, which Congress would then 
act on in its wisdom and either accept 
it or turn it down. But using the gentle- 
man’s own argument, if we cannot de- 
pend upon the Attorney General to 
prosecute the laws, how can you depend 
upon future Attorneys General to exe- 
cute even more vague and indefinite 
phraseology? 

Mr. OWENS. I admit that the prior 
laws could be amended if they were 
carefully amended. I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement that that might 
be done. But I have given this bill a 
very careful examination. I was one 
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who said it would have to be amended 
before I could vote for it. I must say 
that the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has been certainly cooperative. 
There were four amendments offered 
yesterday; three of them passed. Two 
were amendments which I offered on the 
floor and one which I offered in the 
committee. I have about five or six 
others which I hope the committee will 
accept; in fact, the committee has in- 
dicated that the amendments which I 
tendered them, to which I have just 
referred, will be offered in toto by the 
committee. If all of the references to 
believing, or having reasonable cause for 
knowing or believing, which are included 
in several sections of the bill, are deleted, 
it will go far toward making the measure 
one which can be readily acceptable to 
the vast majority of the Members of the 
House. 

Therefore, the committee has been 
very cooperative. It appears to me that 
those who have been opposing the meas- 
ure, when they are asked the question, 
“Are you for the bill?” have said: “Well, 
we want public housing; we want social 
medicine; we want price control,” and 
so forth. If they get all those things 
we will have communism right here in 
America and our present efforts will be 
useless. For that reason, I am going to 
suggest some amendments which I think 
will take care of section 3. 

I believe the present amendment 
should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Owens], 
has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we can get some agreement as to time 
for debate on this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, with 
the last 5 minutes for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Nixon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, it is 
striking evidence of the inconsistency of 
this Congress that, with only a short 
time left to us before adjournment, we 
should spend three legislative days on a 
bill to search out a few Communists and 
subversive groups while a host of legisla- 
tion which can insure us against the 
spread of communism and other alien 
ideologies lies unattended. 

If we want to act against communism, 
we should do so positively by enacting 
legislation which can make this country 
impregnable to communistic or other in- 
roads. Such doctrines are nourished on 
fear, discontent, and insecurity, and we 
can fight them by guaranteeing our peo- 
ple a decent standard of living, equality 
of opportunity and education, and secu- 
rity in old age. There are bills in both 
Houses to do all of these things, but they 
are being put aside. With the crying 
housing shortage throughout the country, 
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the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill has been 
inexcusably delayed in the House. The 
Federal aid to education bill passed the 
Senate almost 2 months ago, and yet 
there is no prospect of House action. The 
President’s repeated plea for constructive 
inflation controls had been blandly ig- 
nored, although there is not one of us 
who has not been affected by high living 
costs. The Fair Labor Standards Act is 
out of date and inadequate and the mini- 
mum wage rate far too low, but no move 
has been made toward its improvement. 
Most shameful of all is the neglect of 
the revision of the Social Security Act, 
despite the virtually unanimous, recom- 
mendations for expansion of the system 
and increase in benefits by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security set up by the 
Senate Finance Committee. The press- 
ing need for this revision, now, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

I have mentioned only some of the pro- 
posals which should be enacied, but they 
are major ones and their passage would 
go farther in the fight against commu- 
nism than all the restrictive measures in 
the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of the amendment offered by my 
colleague from California [Mr. HotI- 
FIELD]. 

In my opinion, this amendment makes 
sense. If it is adopted by the Committee, 
I will vote for the bill. 

By directing the Attorney General to 
bring to the committee of this House the 
amendments that he believes are neces- 
sary to enforce existing laws on the stat- 
ute books at this time to bring about the 
same thing we all want brought about, I 
think we have a sensible approach to this 
entire problem. 

When the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Rankin] was before the House a few 
minutes ago he said that those who are 
opposing this type of legislation have 
never appeared before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities to offer any 
amendments or any type of legislation to 
deal with this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many, in- 
cluding myself, who are opposed to com- 
munism in every form, but who thought 
it useless to appear before such a com- 
mittee. I, for one, have voted against 
every appropriation that has been made 
for this committee. I believe, and I sin- 
cerely believe, that they have done more 
harm than they have done good. Thou- 
sands of persons have been unjustly ac- 
cused of being Communists as a result of 
some of the activities of this committee. 
They were accused of being members of 
these so-called Communist-front organ- 
izations. We have had that same prob- 
lem in the House when some of our em- 
ployees in government, because they hap- 
pened to join some organization they be- 
lieved was truly liberal, have been 
branded as Communists or fellow trav- 
elers, even though they have dropped 
their membership as soon as they 
learned the organization was not what 
they had believed. Many an honest per- 
son has been harmed by this committee 
by being publicized as a Communist 
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when the charge did not square with 
the facts. 

Now, the gentleman from Mississippi 
goes on to talk about Yugoslavia and Po- 
land, and Hungary, and all these other 
countries that are under the control of 
Russia at this time, saying that they were 
taken over by Communist-front organi- 
zations, That is not so. Marshal Tito, 
who has direct control of Yugoslavia to- 
day, was imprisoned for 10 or 15 years. 
Yet he and the Communist Party took 
over control of Yugoslavia. The Russian 
Army took over control in Poland. In 


*Rumania the Communist leader there 


was in jail for 10 or 15 years, but he 
thrived and led his Red minions to con- 
trol of the country. 

If we want to rush through this type 
of legislation, accusing people out of 
hand and putting them in jail, we might 
have the same conditions here eventually. 
If they put these people in jail, they will 
scream about martyrdom and they will 
attract sympathizers. These will bur-. 
row further underground, and one day 
we might have the same conditions that 
exist in Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and every other satel- 
lite country of Russia in Europe today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Ho.irre.p] 
will be adopted. If it is I will support 
the bill. a 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleague from Rhode Island in sup- 
port of the Holifield amendment. This 
is the first-constructive proposal that has 
been submitted to us on this Mundt bill 
since we began its consideration. 

Charges were made on this floor yester- 
day by the majority leader and members 
of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, proponents of this measure, that 
those on our side of the aisle had noth- 
ing but criticism to offer in the considera- 
tion of this measure. I say that a com- 
parison between the constructive, the 
concrete, the sound amendment offered 
by the gentleman .from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] with the vague, indefinite, 
negative proposals of the Mundt bill, 
stand in as sharp contrast as do night 
and day. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment which asks the Attorney 
General, and those in his Department 
who for years have been engaging in en- 
forcing the 27 measures now on our stat- 
ute books, to report to Congress on de- 
ficiencies in present laws, with recom- 
mendation for tightening them up. 
These men know far better all the rami- 
fications of the entire field which we are 
considering than anyone here in the 
House. They know the strong points and 
the weaknesses of the present laws, and 
are in a position to make a comprehen- 
sive report on how these 27 laws have 
been effective and where they have 
failed; and they can thereby give us spe- 
cific recommendations for our considera- 
tion on what additional legislation is nec- 
essary. 

I wish to make it clear, and I am sure 
the proponents of this measure will ad- 
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mit it, that the Department of Justice 
and the Attorney General did not ap- 
prove the Mundt bill. The Attorney Gen- 
eral did admit that there were weaknesses 
in existing law which ought to be 
strengthened, and the Justice Depart- 
ment is now engaged in a thorough re- 
search and can be ready to submit rec- 
ommendations in a short while. 

I urge the committee to adopt the 
Holified amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to point out 
also that my amendment will take into 
consideration the subject of native fas- 
cism which it not taken care of in the 
committee bill, or native totalitarian or- 
ganizations which are not taken care of 
in the bill as such. 

I wish to point out that in Italy, in 
Germany, and in Russia internal totali- 
tarian governments took over those dif- 
ferent nations, not external foreign gov- 
ernments of different ideological persua- 
sion, but internal ideological totalitarian 
governments took over Russia, Italy, and 
Germany. I therefore say that such dan- 
gers should also be taken care of, and my 
amendment would take care of them. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I absolutely agree 
with the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RaNnKIN] addressed the House a few 
moments ago he raised the question as 
to who represented who and the nature 
and complexion of the representation. I 
was elected to this House at a special 
election, which brings out fewer voters 
than ordinarily, by more votes cast for 
me than were cast for all the seven gen- 
tlemen elected in the entire State of Mis- 
sissippi in 1946. The complexion of my 
district embraces every type of per- 
sonality, political view, and religion, 
While I do not embrace Protestantism, 
I do embrace that concept found in the 
New Testament wherein Jesus says: 
“All sins are forgiven unto all the sons 
of men.” 

So I, too, forgive the gentleman from 
Mississippi when he accuses all Jews of 
being Communists as one of his argu- 
ments in favor of support for this bill 
and in opposition to the various con- 
structive amendments that have been 
offered here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? I made no such statement. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to quote what the Episcopal bishop of 
Long Island, the Right Reverend James 
Pervette DeWolfe, said as follows: 

Only a realistic practice of democracy can 
overcome communism, and a true applica- 
tion of democratic life would eliminate racial 
barriers. We cannot overcome communism 
unless we make our way of life more effec- 
tive through a realistic practice of democ- 
racy. The trouble with the world is not 
politics or economics, but rather spiritual 
sickness. 


Speaking, if you please, for the major 
Protestant denominations in Brooklyn, 
the Economic Justice Commission of the 
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Protestant Council, which cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be labeled as 
a Communist-front organization nor is 
it in any way affiliated with communism, 
had the following to say about this very 
bill, and this resolution was not adopted 
at any meeting where those who were in 
favor of the bill were prevented from 
speaking: 

Its enactment would hamper the freedom 
and rights of loyal citizens and interfere 
with the basic right of free discussion. 
Finally, it would, by driving underground, 
make dangerous the forces it alleges to con- 


.trol. 


The gentlemen who are urging support 
of this bill are not serious about looking 
for amendments that may improve it 
when they oppose this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. May I say that 
I did want time to speak on this amend- 
ment because I think it is a constructive 
approach to the problem, that it will 
accomplish the purpose which the com- 
mittee originally had in mind. If the 
amendment is agreed to I will vote for 
the bill on final passage. I believe the 
committee would do a service to the 
country if it would accept the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, when 
so much debate is given to name-calling, 
indicating that some of my colleagues 
intend to vote by labels, let me ask you 
to ponder this question. When the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO], the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. RANKIN], and I find ourselves voting 
together in favor of rural electrification 
or some other measure of that type, are 
we, if you please, fascistic—Communists, 
or comic Fascists? 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] took exception to my comment 
about his reference to Communists. His 
precise language was: 

Of all people who ought to keep their 
mouths shut about the Protestants, it is the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter], who 
admits that he represents more Jewish Com- 
munists than any other man in Congress. I 
mean Russian Communists. 


I never made any such admission. I 
have consistently urged, and the record 
bears me out, that no one who believes 
in God, Jew or Christian, can be a Com- 
munist. He who espouses communism 
can do so only if he leaves his God and 
denounces his religion. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] made the remarks just mentioned 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
of the New York delegation [Mr. Mut- 
TER] contending that all Jews are Com- 
munists or any such intimation I want 
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this House to know that I resent it with 
all the vehemence at my command. 
The colloquy must have occurred a while 
ago when I was called from the Chamber 
to the Democratic cloakroom to unswer 
a telephone call. I want the gentleman 
from Mississippi and the Members of this 
body to know I am acquainted with a 
very great number of the people of Mr. 
MULTER’s district and you certainly will 
not find any better Americans in Mis- 
sissippi or any part of the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Holifield amendment 
and shall not take the full time allotted 
me because I think the membership of 
the House is desirous of getting on with 
the voting stages of this bill. We have 
been talking, talking, and talking for a 
long time. The time has come to enact 
this legislation into law. 

I do want to straighten out the record 
on two points, however. In the first 
place, the Attorney General, to whom 
this killer amendment proposes now to 
refer the whole matter, vacating and del- 
egating the authority of Congress to the 
executive department which I am con- 
vinced this Congress is never going to do, 
has had his day and his say on this legis- 
lation at great length. In these hearings 
which were held he specifically spelled 
out the kind of amendments that he 
thought should be made by the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in order 
to make this legislation effective, and we 
have meticulously and carefully followed 
his recommendation. We have plugged 
up the loopholes that he suggested and 
and we have.written legislation which in 
addition to that writes into the bill the 
experience of the FBI as well as the 
experience of the best authorities in 
America who have been wrestling and 
tusseling with this difficult problem for 
more than 10 years. Obviously the Holi- 
field amendment is just another one of 
those efforts to kill the legislation; simply 
an indirect attempt to do what opponents 
of anticommunism legislation know they 
cannot do directly. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated and that we go on with 
the bill. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON. The Attorney Gen- 
eral recommended certain specific things 
with reference to registration. He also 
recommended, among other things, the 
complete elimination of subversive per- 
sons in Government positions. We had 
the rather complete testimony which he 
gave when we drafted this bill; did we 
not? 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. Not only did he appear as 
the second witness in these hearings and 
present testimony on the problem which 
confronted the committee, but in the 
various stages through which this bill 
passed I sent copies of the legislation to 
the Attorney General, and he wrote back 
and even sent his colleagues up to con- 
sult with me. We said to him that if 
there is anything to which he specifically 
objected, to tell us what he had to recom- 
mend, and it is very eloquent testimony 
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that the Attorney General has not made 
any objection to this legislation. It does 
follow the general line and pattern that 
he laid down, and it is an effort on the 
part of the Congress to enact the will of 
the people of this country. Such an 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from California simply vitiates the au- 
thority of Congress by saying we are un- 
able to act; let the Attorney General tell 
us what to do. That is not the theory of 
American Government, and we do not 
propose to follow that formula here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
indicated by his remarks that my offer of 
this amendment mighi be construed in 
the form of a subterfuge. 

Mr. MUNDT. Nota substitute; a killer 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to assure 
the gentleman that I offered the amend- 
ment in all sincerity. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is right. It 
is a sincere effort to kill the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. MayIsay that 
it is a sincere effort to obtain some ex- 
pert advice on drafting the amendment 
to a bill which needs amending, and I 
admit it needs to be drafted by a man 
who has the responsibility of enforcing 
the act against all forms of totalitarian- 
ism in the United States. That is my 
opinion of this amendment, and it is not 
for the purpose of killing, except in kill- 
ing what I consider vague and indefinite 
and dangerous language as written in the 
balance of the committee bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, but the gentleman 
considers the whole bill to be in that 
category, so he proposes to kill it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. I have adopted 
the first part of the gentleman’s bill by 
my amendment and only substitute a part 
which I think will make it workable from 
the standpoint of enforcement. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman’s 
amendment reminds me of the time they 
caught some horse thieves down in the 
Southwest and tried one of them, and 
they happened to get 12 of his cohorts 
on the jury. They brought in a verdict, 
“We, the jury, find the man who stole 
the horse not guilty.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, ob- 


viously whether it be the intent or the 
accidental result of the gentleman’s 
amendment, its passage would kill the 


bill. So, I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
{Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
there were—ayes 21, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is 
confronted with a world which is a 
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breeding ground for insidious propa- 
ganda, all of it directed at this last great 
bastion of freedom on the face of the 
globe. We have in this country agents 
of this foreign ideology who have organ- 
ized a growing movement which is feed- 
ing on the very freedoms which are in- 
herent in our society. This movement 
is taking advantage of every liberty 
which we possess and using the powers 
obtained thereby to attempt to destroy 
those self-same liberties. While pre- 
tending patriotism it promotes oppres- 
sion in the form of a program to uproot 
the very foundation stones of our Gov- 
ernment. Under guise of liberalism, it 
would destroy our liberties. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the time has 
come to control it, or else it will control 
us. We have waited too long to force 
these advocates of anarchy out into the 
open. We have allowed them too much 
liberty. We have actually encouraged 
them to organize, to propagandize, and 
thereby to weaken and confuse our peo- 
ple by our failure to act before this time. 
We cannot afford to delay longer. 

There are those among us who are be- 
ing deluded regarding this bill, people 
who sincerely believe that its passage Will 
violate their rights as citizens of this 
great free land of ours. All I can say to 
them is this: Read the bill again. It 
simply outlaws treason and the subver- 
sive methods that have been employed in 
other countries to overthrow free gov- 
ernments. What lover of our land will 
oppose that? 

Let us look at the bill. This is what 
it does. It makes it unlawful to attempt 
to establish in the United States a totali- 
tarian dictatorship or to assist in the per- 
formance of any act toward that end or 
to participate in a movement organized 
for such a purpose. It deprives of United 
States citizenship whoever is found guilty 
under this act. It forbids members of 
such subversive organizations from 
working for the Government. Nor may 
they secure passports for the purpose of 
leaving or entering this country. This 
latter, of course, is to prevent the disloyal 
from going abroad for schooling in 
methods for our destruction. 

These are very important sections in 
the bill, but I think the most necessary 
provision is the requirement that all sub- 
versive organizations register and make 
annual reports to the Attorney General. 
This is the way we will force them out 
into the open. No longer can they escape 
the bright light of publicity upon their 
iniquitous activities. No longer will loyal 
American citizens be misled by organiza- 
tions parading under patriotic titles 
without opportunity of knowing who di- 
rects their activities. No longer will loyal 
American citizens be deceived into join- 
ing un-American organizations, nor will 
loyal American laboring people be led by 
those who would destroy this country. It 
is high time those who would overthrow 
this Government be brought out into the 
open. This bill provides for exactly that. 

But these restrictions do not deprive 
anyone of a constitutional right any more 
than a law against shouting “Fire!” in a 
crowded theater is a deprivation of the 
right of free speech. When this Nation 
cannot protect itself against traitors 
within our boundaries it can hardly be 
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expected to successfully defend itself 
against outside enemies. 

Mr. Chairman, we are privileged to live 
in a great and wonderful land, so won- 
derful, indeed, that all the world envies 
us. But we do not have all these advan- 
tages simply because we live on this con- 
tinent or because our forefathers chose to 
have a republican form of government. 
We have purchased and purchased again 
our freedoms with the lifeblood of all 
those who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice for our country. Our failure to take 
every step toward preserving this democ- 
racy may result in our loss of it and the 
sacrifices which have been made will 
have been in vain. The duties resting 
upon us lie too heavily for us to avoid 
courageous action in defense of our 
liberties. We must pass this bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I -rise 
for the purpose of making a unanimous- 
consent request to limit the time for de- 
bate on this section. I understand there 
are four amendments on the Clerk’s desk 
pertaining to this section. I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 40 
minutes, thus providing 5 minutes for 
and 5 minutes against each amendment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, we got along 
very well yesterday. Nobody attempted 
to filibuster. Every Member expressed 
his views sincerely on this bill. Now the 
gentleman seeks to restrict and limit de- 
bate. There are various amendments to 
be offered. Members are offering these 
amendments in all sincerity. Therefore, 
I do not think it is fair for the gentle- 
man from South Dakota to try to limit 
debate on this bill and the amendments. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
strained to object at this time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, would 
an hour be satisfactory? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on sec- 
tion 3, and all amendments thereto close 
at a quarter to two. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OwENns: 

On page 19, lines 22 and 23, strike out all 
of subparagraph (A) of paragraph (3) of 
section 3. 

And on page 20, lines 10, 11, and 12, strike 
out all of subparagraph (D) of paragraph 
(3) of section 3. 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that each part of my 
amendment may be voted on separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago when I was discussing sec- 
tion 3 and the definition of Communist 
political organization and Communist- 
front organization, I pointed out that we 
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need only worry about the definition of 
Communist-political organization be- 
cause of the fact that, as was mentioned 
by one of the aspirants for President 
of the United States on the radio the 
other evening, it might cause some re- 
striction upon individuals. While he did 
not refer to any definite section of the 
bill, he may have had this particular por- 
tion in mind, although I feel that he was 
referring more particularly to sections 
which will be amended during the course 
of the day. 

There were some contentions raised 
which seemed to me to have some merit. 
For instance, in section 3, paragraph 3, 
among other things it mentions “the term 
Communist-political organization means 
any organization in the United States 
having some, but not necessarily all, of 
the ordinary and usual characteristics 
of a political party, with respect to which, 
having regard to some or all of the fol- 
lowing considerations.” 

It then sets forth considerations run- 
ning from (A) to (J). I call attention 
to the fact that every one of those con- 
siderations, with the exception of three, 
definitely ties this Communist-political 
organization up with a foreign power, 
which is absolutely proper, in my opinion. 

Subparagraph (B) says: 

The extent to which its policies are formu- 
lated and carried out and its activities per- 
formed, pursuant to directives or to effectu- 
ate the policies, of the foreign government 
or foreign governmental or political organi- 
zation in which is vested, or under the domi- 
nation or control of which is exercised, the 
direction and control of the world Commun- 
ist movement referred to in section 2 of this 
act. 


In subparagraphs (C), (E), (F), (G), 
(H), and (J), it directly refers to such 
foreign government. SoIdonot see how 
anyone can have any objection whatso- 
ever to those paragraphs. 

Paragraph (I) refers to “the extent to 
which it fails to disclose, or resists efforts 
to obtain information as to its member- 
ship—by keeping membership lists in 
code, by instructing members to refuse 
to acknowledge membership, or by any 
other method; its members refuse to 
acknowledge membership therein; it fails 
to disclose, or resists efforts to obtain in- 
formation as to, records other than mem- 
bership lists,” and so forth. 

Now, if that section on membership 
were to be combined with paragraphs 
(A) and (D), in order to give the Attor- 
ney General reasonable cause to con- 
clude that it is under control of such 
foreign government, there might be diffi- 
culty, because you would have member- 
ship included with the following para- 
graph (A) “the extent and nature of its 
activities, including the expression of 
views and policies,” without connecting 
it with a Communist organization or a 
totalitarian state or anything else. 

The same would apply to (D), which 
reads, “the extent to which it supports 
or advocates the basic principles and 
tactics of communism as expounded by 
Marx and Lenin.” 

All over the country, in the universi- 
ties like Johns Hopkins, St. John’s Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago, they en- 
courage “great books’ courses. Among 
those courses are books on Marx and 
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Lenin. A group of that type might pos- 
sibly, in combination with the member- 
ship, be brought in under the Communist 
political party organization. 

For that reason I am suggesting that 
we take out first (A), where it says “the 
extent and nature of its activities, in- 
cluding the expression of views and poli- 
cies” without connecting it with a foreign 
organization. Then, secondly, take out 
that reference to communism ‘“‘the ex- 
tent to which it supports or advocates 
the basic principles and tactics of com- 
munism as expounded by Marx and 
Lenin,” because when we do, we will 
have a powerful section that no one can 
complain about, because it definitely ties 
everything up with a foreign government 
or a totalitarian dictator under some 
foreign power. For that reason, I sug- 
gest, in all seriousness, the adoption of 
this particular amendment. As I said 
before, I ask that each be considered 
separately. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Owens] 
has expired. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I respectfully oppose the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Owens]. As I understand it, he 
seeks to strike out subsections (A) and 
(D) in section 3. I think if either of 
those were stricken it would definitely 
weaken the ability of the bill to properly 
consider whether or not an organization 
is a Communist organization, particular- 
ly with section (D), “the extent to which 
it supports or advocates the basic prin- 
ciples and tactics of communism as ex- 
pounded by Marx and Lenin.” 

A number of gentlemen who have read 
an extensive amount of literature put out 
by the Communist Party, particularly put 
out by the Communist Party in Russia, 
will note that in practically every article 
there is constantly referred to the 
hyphenated word “Marx-Lenin” line. 

As a matter of fact, last year the presi- 
dent of the Moscow State University 
wrote a very long article in the Ministry 
of Education Journal in which he takes 
to task the colleges of the Moscow State 
University for not adhering in their lec- 
tures to the Marxist-Leninist line. In 
other words, that is the definite line that 
the Communists insist must be followed. 
Mr. Zhdanov, one of the high members of 
the Politiburo is constantly weeding 
everything out of the Communist activi- 
ties that does not adhere to the Marxist- 
Leninist line. We have had such ex- 
amples even in the world of art and 
music, where things that do not adhere 
to the line are stricken out, they are 
liquidated. The Marxist-Leninist line 
must be maintained and its bureau for 
world Communists was headed by Mr. 
Zhdanov. 

So the extent to which an organization 
bases its activities on the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin is probably the most 
notable characteristic of Communist ac- 
tivity. It would therefore definitely 
weaken the bill if there were not as one 
of the elements to be considered, the ex- 
tent to which an organization adhered 
to the Marxist-Leninist line. That is the 
very essence of Communist activity. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct, and I certainly hope the 
Committee will not favor these amend- 
ments, because they do weaken the biil. 
It would handicap the Attorney General 
and the Government in building a case 
against Communists, for they all revert 
to the language on page 21, starting in 
line 16. That is, the preaching, teach- 
ing, and reading of Marxist and Leninist 
doctrines as it pertains to the control by 
a foreign government of this country, 
they all refer back to that. It is not the 
teaching of it in colleges, but it is the 
practice of it for the purpose of over- 
throwing the Government that this leg- 
islation moves against. 

It would be very serious to disrupt the 
definitions by taking that out and I cer- 
tainly hope the Committee will agree 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I 
heartily thank the gentleman. This goes 
to the world Communist movement 
throughout which the Marxist-Leninist 
line is adhered to. It is adopted by the 
Communists who are seeking to rule the 
world and that should be one of the basic 
measures of determination. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. Would we not be ad- 
vocating that the people of the country 
read Marx and Lenin in order to know 
what the law is and would therefore be 
proponents, mind you, of reading the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. No; I 
do not agree with the gentleman at all. 
The Communist Party today is flooding 
the world with Marxist-Leninist litera- 
ture and they are designating it as such; 
and it is that type of thing which I think 
we should spotlight and I think should 
be considered in determining whether 
these organizations are Communist-con- 
trolled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The question is on the first portion of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Owens]. 

The first portion of the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The queStion re- 
curs upon the second portion of the 
amendment. 

The second portion of the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a 
letter received by me from a constituent 
yesterday from which I desire to quote. 
My first quotation is this: 

I myself am a Communist. 


I want to express my gratitude to the 
gentleman for his honest frankness. I 
have been unable to get out of these 
people when I ask them anything fur- 
ther than a refusal to answer the ques- 
tion: Are you a Communist? 
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The second quotation I want to make 
from this letter—and remember, the let- 
ter is addressed by a constituent to me— 
is this: 

I know your sharp hostility to the Com- 
munists. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I do not have to 
stand up here, tell this House that I am 
opposed to communism, and ask the 
Members to take only my own word 
for it. I have here the written proof of 
a man who admits he is a Communist 
and who knows that I am hostile to the 
Communists, which is gratifying and 
satisfying to me. 

The third quotation I want to read 
from this letter follows: 


Should the bill pass— 


That is, the Mundt bill, because he is 
writing me about this bill which is now 
under consideration— 


the Communist Party will not debase itself 
by compliance with its provisions. 


Now, to the gentleman on the other 
side of the aisle who said a few moments 
ago, if I recall his words correctly, that 
no Jew is a Communist, I should be glad 
if he would see me later and I might be 
able to give him some information con- 
cerning the race and the religion of the 
writer of this letter. What I want to say 
most emphatically is that I protest 
against the fact that the actions of any 
individual should ever refiect in general 
upon any race of which he is a member, 
of any religion to which he belongs, or 
of any group with which he may be 
affiliated. 


I want to compliment the committee 
on having brought out a most excellent 
bill covering a most difficult subject. 
There are many features about the bill 


which I do not like. But that is not an 
analogous situation. It happens in al- 
most all bills with almost all of us. Off- 
hand I can think of only one bill with 
none of the provisions of which I dis- 
agreed, and that was a bill to repeal over 
100 existing laws. However, I do wish 
that it hac used the word “subversive” or 
some similar word in place of Communist 
because I am equally opposed to an or- 
gani.ation, no matter what name it goes 
under, that carries out the principles 
which are to be forbidden by this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little tired of 
having American patriotism tested by 
the sole criterion of which foreign coun- 
try he loves and which foreign country 
he hates. The time has come when 
American patriotism again should be 
tested by only one rule and that is how 
much does he love the United States of 
America and the principles for which it 
stands. 

A great deal has been said on both 
sides concerning whether or not this bill 
outlaws the Communist Party. Night 
before last I listened to a debate between 
two eminent gentlemen of this country, 
one of whom said that the bill does out- 
law the Communist Party, the other stat- 
ing that it did not. That left me ina 
state of delightful confusion, until I came 
on the floor of the House yesterday and 
heard the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, state that it both does and does 
not outlaw the Communist Party. So 
the whole thing was cleared up. With 
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all due respect to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, who is a medical doctor for 
whon, I have the highest respect, when 
it comes to questions of constitutionality 
it seems to me that a medical doctor is 
about as much use as a constitutional 
lawyer messing in at the birth of his first 
child. From my own reading of the bill 
I cannot see how it does outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and if for one moment I 
were convinced it does I would vote 
against the bill because I have continu- 
ally opposed outlawing the Communist 
Party. 

There have come to me the usual num- 
ber of hysterical telegrams and letters 
protesting against the bill now before us 
and saying in effect, that if I voted for 
the bill I would pull do-’n the Statue of 
Liberty, burn up the Bill of Rights, tram- 
ple upon the American flag, and deal a 
death blow to dear democracy. 

Naturally, I disagree with this point of 
view. I do not believe that the bill is 
anywhere nearly so bad as these people 
try to point out, nor do I believe it will 
accomplish all the great objectives 
claimed for it by its proponents. 

With all the other duties revolving 
upon me I have not had the opportunity 
to do the thorough research work neces- 
sary to determine to my own satisfaction 
whether or not every provision of this bill 
is constitutional. From my study of it 
I am not convinced that any particular 
provision is unconstitutional. As I said 
before I do not like all the provisions and 
particularly I do not like any legislation 
which puts the power of both prosecu- 
tion and decision in the hands of one 
person. I know that it has been done in 
the past 16 years but that neither makes 
it right nor more palatable to me. It is 
against fundamental American princi- 
ples to constitute a public official both 
the prosecutor and the judge in any 
cause. I realize that the effect of this 
is modified, if not nullified, by the grant- 
ing of the right of appeal, as does this 
bill. With no such right of appeal 
granted, I could not vote for the bill. 

There have been some g00d amend- 
ments adopted and I understand more 
will be offered. I hope some of these 
will be adopted so that I can vote for the 
bill. 

There is one observation I would like to 
make from what I understand is the pur- 
pose of this bill. It has never been ques- 
tioned that this Congress has the right 
to pass legislation preventing foreign 
goods being imported into this country, 
or being imported only under restrictions, 
limitations and conditions, such as the 
paying of duties. These laws have been 
in force and effect for many years and 
people have been prosecuted and pun- 
ished for their violation. Consequently 
I see no reason why, within constitutional 
limitations, this Congress does not have 
the right to enact legislation to prevent 
the importation of a foreign government 
to take over the government of the 
United States and the people thereof. 

No one truly American wants to vote 
for legislation which infringes upon the 
right of free speech or free action to 
change our form of government in the 
proper, legal way. On the other hand 
if this Congress does not have power to 
take reasonable steps to protect the very 
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government only through the power of 
which free speech and proper free action 
is guaranteed and protected to the indi- 
vidual citizen, then we have reduced the 
matter to utter nonsense. Realizing 
that the right protected is always greater 
than the mechanism which protects it, 
nevertheless, the right protected is of 
absolutely no use if the individual citizen 
does not have adequate protection in its 
enjoyment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not out- 
law the Communist Party, but it does 
apply very effectively DDT to the Com- 
munists, and I am in favor of applying 
DDT to that kind of vermin, not only 
for the protection of our Government 
but for the protection of the innocent 
people who are taken in, drawn in, and 
fooled by the activities, the do-good prop- 
aganda and ballyhoo of the Communist 
Party. 

In this book, A Nation of Nations, by 
Louis Adamic, published in 1945, Mr. 
Adamic refers to an incident that oc- 
curred in my State and with which I am 
quite familiar, so I am going to quote 
what he says, then I will tell you a little 
about it. 

He said: 

Early in 1939 I received a large four-page 
bilingual leaflet entitled “Call to the First 
Congress of the Mexican and Spanish Ameri- 
can Peoples of the United States on March 
24, 25, and 26, 1939, at Albuquerque.” It was 
addressed to “all labor organizations, frater- 
nal and cultural and religious groups, civic 
and social and political clubs, and Mexican 
honorary commissions.” It read in part: 
“Today more than 2,000,000 Mexican and 
Spanish-American people in the United 
States are facing the consequences of in- 
creasing economic and cultural poverty. 
Their conditions of work, housing, health, 
education, and opportunity menace their 
very existence. * * * In scattered locali- 
ties through the Southwest various groups 
have focused their attention on the issues 
with varying degrees of success. The experi- 
ence of these groups has demonstrated that 
only concerted discussion and action can 
achieve progress toward a significant im- 
provement of these conditions. 


That is very fine, Mr. Chairman, it 
sounds good. Then he said, and I quote 
again: 

The call was signed by scores of Hispano, 
Mexican, and Anglo leaders in New Mexico, 
Texas, California, Colorado, Arizona, and else- 
where. 

But the congress was not held. For one 
thing, its organization was not well handled. 
And perhaps the attempt was a little ahead 
of its time. Essentially it was a capital idea 
and something like it is bound to be tried 
again, 


Now, Mr. Adamic may not know why 
they did not hold the congress, but I do. 
The League of United Latin American 
Citizens, a patriotic organization to which 
I belonged, investigated this movement 
through the help of some people who 
were in a position to help, and they found 
out that it was led, organized, domi- 
nated and financed by well-known Com- 
munist leaders. All they had to do then 
Was expose them, and the people used 
their own judgment and took care of the 
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rest. These Communists moved on and 
never held their congress. 

This is what this bill is intended to do. 
If it does it, if it brings them out in the 
open, we can trust the judgment of the 
American people to take care of them- 
selves. . 

On one point this bill goes a little far, 
I am afraid. Subparagraph (4) in sec- 
tion 8, on page 29, requires that the Com- 
munist Party register the names and ad- 
dresses of all its members, and then on 
the next page it is provided that the At- 
torney General shall notify those per- 
sons who are listed as members of the 
Communist Party. but says nothing about 
what may be done if a person is er- 
roneously listed as a member. That 
places in the hands of the Communist 
organization the right to say who are and 
who are not members, and conceivably 
they can list men and women as members 
of the organization, who perhaps are not. 
The bill does not make any provision 
whereby those innocent people may ex- 
tricate themselves from the list-of Com- 
munists. Great harm can be done. 
There is nothing in the bill that will 
penalize the organization for filing 
fraudulently the names of people who are 
not Communists. There is no definition 
of what constitutes a member. I think 
the committee ought to give some thought 
to that and ought to either put in some 
penalties against the fraudulent listing 
of persons as members, or else this pro- 
vision ought to be eliminated. It really 
is not necessary, and it is dangerous. If 
you can identify the organization and its 
officers, if you can bring them out in the 
open, we will have made some progress. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I think 
we have beclouded the issues by bring- 
ing in the question of communism. It 
is not a question of outlawing commu- 
nism but the question before us is 
whether we are going to outlaw Ameri- 
canism. This bill, not because of what 
I have read nor from my opinion, but 
according to the opinion of the gentle- 
men who proposed it, beginning with the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
yesterday, is aimed against our Ameri- 
can way of life. Our colleague yester- 
day said that the judicial process of our 
Constitution is no longer adequate to 
cope with this problem. Therefore, he 
admitted and so stated that this bill 
would substitute the legislative for the 
judicial process. This means we are 
taking the first step in scrapping the 
American way of life as we have known it. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I think what my 
colleague had in mind was that the pres- 
ent laws on the books were inadequate 
under judicial interpretation. 

Mr. POWELL. No; he did not say 
that. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I know he did not; 
but I just offered that as to the thought 
that he may have had in mind. The 
statement was somewhat ambiguous as I 
heard it. 

Mr.POWELL. I welcome that, because 
what our colleague said yesterday caused 
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me great concern. It is inconceivable 
that a Member of our body openly said 
on this floor that the judicial process 
of our Government was no longer ade- 
quate to cope with this problem. We 
all heard his statement. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The statement 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp] was in response to an inquiry 
made by me. 

Mr. POWELL. That is right. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I stated that 
this bill was substituting legislative de- 
termination of guilt in place of judicial 
determination of guilt. 

Mr. POWELL. He admitted it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. He not only 

admitted it but sought to justify such 
substitution by what he claims has hap- 
pened in other countries. 
* Mr. POWELL. That is right and he 
is exactly correct, too. What happened 
in Germany under Hitler from 1933 to 
1941? Law by law it was exactly this 
bill. In 1933 till 1941 this bill, step by 
step, item by item, was adopted by the 
Reichstag of Hitler; this very bill as it 
is now before us today. I think that is 
a grave thing. It is not a question of 
outlawing communism, it is a question 
of outlawing Americanism. By the 
open profession of one of the Members 
of the House, we are taking the first 
step in scrapping the Constitution, 
which is just what happened under 
Adolf Hitler. This bill as it is now 
would have been acceptable without 
changing one jot or tittle, to the Reich- 
stag of Nazi Germany. It destroys our 
courts, our Constitution, our Bill of 
Rights. It makes Hitler the winner of 
World War II. 

I want to know who is in favor of the 
bill. Our President is against it, every 
presidential candidate is against it, the 
FBI is against it, and religious organiza- 
tions are against it. You heard the 
magnificent telegram to the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] 
from the Most Reverend Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Bishop Haas. I belong to the 
Protestant Council of New York City, 
which is composed of many big-money 
men of the Protestant church in New 
York, and they are against it. The 
Methodist church is against it. Who is 
in favor of the bill, I should ‘ike to know? 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
thes gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. The gentleman can 
name many outstanding Americans who 
are opposed to the bill, but can he name 
one Communist in America who is for it? 

Mr. POWELL. No, because I am dis- 
cussing the bill from the standpoint that 
it is outlawing Americanism, not com- 
munism. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The American Le- 
gion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
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who speak for millions of veterans, are 
for this bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Are they the only 
Americans? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I just wonder 
how many members of the Legion have 
been made aware of the provisions of the 
bill. I say that if the rank and file of 
the Legion and other veterans’ organi- 
zations were aware of the Fascist impli- 
cations of this bill they would be against 
it. 

Mr. POWELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, because I have not met any or- 
ganization that was in favor of this bill 
when it became aware of what was in- 
volved, even openly anti-Communist or- 
ganizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EpWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, yesterday I received a heavy 
packet of mail, and as I ripped open its 
cover out fell more than 200 petitions 
with 15 names each, demanding that 
as their Representative I support the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
These petitions were from the triple- 
cities area, from Binghamton, Johnson 
City, and Endicott. They are accredited 
signatures. They are the 3,000 signa- 
tures of men and women who are honest, 
forthright Americans, who are in every 
walk of life and of all races and creeds. 
They are Americans first, last, and always. 
I feel it my bounden duty to come before 
the House today to say that those peti- 
tioners have every right to expect action 
on my part to see their wishes are carried 
out. 

They expect me to take action against 
the foes of our country, and I am voting 
for this bill today to keep faith with 
them. There has been much talk dur- 
ing the past few days about whether 
this bill will affect the basic rights of 
Americans. I have been through this 
bill carefully. I cannot point out any 
part of it that will do any such thing. 

In the State of New York the supreme 
court some months ago ruled that unless 
you have ample proof a person is a Com- 
munist it is libelous to call him a Com- 
munist. A jail sentence hangs over the 
man who dares refer to the name. I 
would be very hesitant before I labeled 
anybody a Communist or to call any 
names unless I had pretty good proof 
that a man was a Communist or a mem- 
ber of a subversive group. 

So it seems to me that those who are 
afraid of losing fundamental rights, at 
least in the State of New York, should 
look to the ruling which was made by 
the supreme court of that State. For 
that reason, I cannot see where anyone 
needs to be apprehensive or afraid. I 
would be the last to advocate going on 
a witch hunt against any citizen of the 
land or any group or organization that is 
patriotic and aboveboard. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is my sin- 
cere, honest conviction that every sub- 
versive group in the country should be 
examined and that the light of publicity 
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should be put upon that group or indi- 
vidual so that we know where they stand. 

Certainly a representative of the peo- 
ple cannot stand idly by after all the re- 
percussions we have had on our domestic 
front in the past 2 or 3 years and turn 
his back to the danger. Who will say 
there are not subversive groups or in- 
dividuals in the country going out and 
attempting to stir up trouble and to over- 
throw our American form of govern- 
ment? 

I do not know whether during the de- 
bate in the past few days anything has 
been said about my colleague I[Mr. 
Mounoprt], the author of this bill. For my 
part, I think the gentleman has mani- 
fested during the 10 years he has been in 
Congress, and while I have served with 
him, every sincere and honest effort he 
could put forth to see that Americanism 
is preserved. I for one believe.that he is 
sincere in offering this bill and in fight- 
ing for what he believes is right on the 
floor of the House. In doing this, he is 
carrying out the wishes of the people 
who elected him. I believe that when a 
man proceeds with that idea and with 
those principles, he cannot possibly be 
far from right. 

It is my fervent hope this bill we pass 
today will accomplish what we intend it 
shall, the exposure of all individuals, 
groups and organizations whose pur- 
pose is to overthrow our beloved country. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
it is impossible for me to vote for the 
Mundt bill and I want my constituents 
to know why. 

This measure, if enacted into law, will 


give our people a false sense of security 
against communism, which is dangerous. 

They have already been greatly fooled 
by the many laws enacted to suppress 
communism and subversive activities. 
If those laws were enforced they would 
accomplish all the proponents of the 


pending bill allege it will do. But they 
have not been enforced. What faith the 
public had in them was misplaced. 

About a year ago Congress appropri- 
ated between ten and eleven million dol- 
lars to screen out the Communist ele- 
ments from the Federal pay roll. Judg- 
ing from the size of that appropriation 
it must have been thought the depart- 
ments of Government were pretty much 
infested with persons believing in the 
Marxian ideology. 

The number of persons discharged 
from Government service or who have 
left it because of that law is too piddling 
to mention. Everyone knows the proce- 
dure has been a fiasco. Again we see the 
public deceived. The security against 
communism which was promised by the 
proponents of that plan failed to mate- 
rialize. 

The refusal by Congress to put the 
State Department in direct charge of the 
Marshall plan furnishes an excellent il- 
lustration of the utter futility that must 
be expected from the Mundt bill to sup- 
press communism in the United States. 
Congress refused to put the State De- 
partment in control of the Marshall plan 
because that Department was honey- 
combed with Communist-minded per- 
sons and could not be trusted to carry 
out the task of administering the Mar- 
shall plan, 
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Yet, nothing of any consequence has 
been done to clear those persons out of 
the State Department, nor will anything 
be done. 

Of course, the foreign-aid program is, 
nevertheless, dominated by the State De- 
partment and in the nature of things it 
could hardly be otherwise. 

But there is another respect in which 
the public is apt to be misled by the 
Mundt bill which is even more alarming. 
The Mundt bill does not touch the real 
cause of communism any more than the 
other laws that have been passed to com- 
bat it. 

Communism has its roots in a diseased 
economy, excessive taxation, political 
corruption of money and class legisla- 
tion, and so forth. 

There is no room for communism in a 
healthy economy. Therefore, to check 
this ideology in the United States, it is 
necessary to take politics and politicians 
out of business, drastically reduce the 
number of persons on the Federal pay 
roll, sharply curtail all expenditures not 
absolutely essential to our national secu- 
rity and the functioning of true gov- 
ernment, and returning to the producers 
of the Nation their gold. 

When the workers are again in position 
to demand gold in payment for their la- 
bor, communism will not be a threat to 
the Nation. The reason is simple. They 
will then possess the greatest possible 
protection to keep what they produce 
which, of course, is also a guaranty of the 
most equitable distribution of wealth. 
Let anyone, if they can, point to a single 
instance where communism flourished 
under a system that protected every 
worker in the right to be paid for his 
labor in gold or paper that could be con- 
verted into gold at its face value. No 
one can, of course. 

It is a diseased economy that gives 
communism a foothold. The real remedy 
for communism is to restore the Nation’s 
economic health. 

Vital also to the national security and 
general welfare of our people is the adop- 
tion of a policy that gives primary con- 
sideration to the interests of the United 
States of America instead of the rest of 
the world. 

It seems to me the Mundt bill is pri- 
marily designed to garner votes rather 
than to get at the real cause of com- 
munism. I cannot be a party to deceiv- 
ing the public and am, therefore, con- 
strained to vote against the Mundt bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to make one 
point with respect to this debate which 
I do not think has been adequately made. 
It bears upon the basic question of 
whether or not this bill outlaws any 
group. 

In view of the fact that seetion (3) of 
the bill is the heart of the triology of the 
bill that makes the outlawing, I would 
like to explain to the House why I believe 
this bill outlaws the Communist Party 
and will drive it underground; a course 
to which such distinguished citizens as 
Governor Dewey and Senator Tart are 
opposed; and I add Mayor O’Dwyer’s 
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opposition to this very bill in connection 
with this discussion. 

As you read the sweeping findings of 
fact which are in this bill, I think you 
must come to the conclusion that the 
Congress could write a bill tomorrow 
making findings of fact with the broad- 
est implicaticns, about any other group 
which is a minority group and which 
a majority of the Members of the House 
may not like at some future time. 

On the basis of those broad findings of 
fact, the House could seek to outlaw that 
group. That might be sought to be ap- 
plied to people of the Catholic or Jewish 
faith or any other minority group. I 
feel, therefore, that in opposing this bill 
and pointing out this particular matter 
in connection with it, I am serving the 
interests of all my constituents. 

If the Members will refer to page 16, 
they will find among the findings of 
fact, the following: 

(6) The political organizations so estab- 
lished and utilized in various countries, act- 
ing under such control, direction, and disci- 
pline, endeavor to carry out the objectives of 
the world Communist movement by bring- 
ing about the overthrow of existing govern- 
ments and setting up Communist totalitarian 
dictatorships which will be subservient to 
the most powerful existing Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship. 


If the Members will then turn to sec- 
tion 3, which contains in subparagraph 
(3) a definition of “Communist political 
organization,” it now reads, as amended, 
and I read from page 21, lines 16 to 18: 

It is reasonable to conclude that it is un- 
der the control of such foreign government 


or foreign governmental or political organ- 
ization— 


It has already been stated that only 
the Communist Party of the United 
States is meant. Hence, the bill is de- 
fining what it has already found in its 
findings of fact. Then, if we turn to 
sections 4 and 5, we find first that it is 
made unlawful to advocate any such 
thing as according to the findings of 
fact this Communist political organiza- 
tion is said to advocate, and in section 
5, as I pointed out before, those who are 
convicted of a felony are not only de- 
prived of citizenship, but if they are 
native-born Americans they are deprived 
of nationality. : 

Therefore, as soon as such an organi- 
zation registers it admits its officers and 
active members are guilty of a felony, 
and if that does not mean outlawing the 
Communist Party I do not know what 
would do it, and that course is considered 
as inimical to our very efforts to fight 
communism by some of the most distin- 
guished Americans in public life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CERTAIN PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) To attempt in any manner to establish 
in the United States a totalitarian dictator- 
ship the direction and control of which is to 
be vested in, or exercised by or under the 
domination or control of, any foreign govern- 
ment, foreign organization, or foreign indi- 
vidual; 

(2) To perform or attempt to perform any 
act with intent to facilitate or aid in bringing 
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about the establishment in the United States 
of such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(3) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move- 
ment to establish in the United States such 
a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(4) Actively to participate in the manage- 
ment, direction, or supervision of any move-. 
ment to facilitate or aid in bringing about 
the establishment in the United States of 
such a totalitarian dictatorship; 

(5) To conspire to do anything made un- 
lawful by this subsection. 

(b) Any person who violates any of the 
provisions of subsection (a) of this section 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 10 years, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

(c) Any offense punishable under this sec- 
tion may be prosecuted at any time without 
regard to any statute of limitations. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CoupERT: 

Page 23, line 22, after the word “manner”, 
insert “not otherwise permitted by law.” 

And on page 24, line 3, after the word 
“act”, insert “not otherwise permitted by 
law.” 

And on page 24, line 7, after the word “par- 
ticipate”, insert “in any manner made un- 
lawful by this section or any other law of 
the United States.” 

On line 10, page 24, after the word “par- 
ticipate”, insert “in any manner made un- 
lawful by this section or any other law of 
the United States.” 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, by 
way of preamble let me say that I am 
not exactly a newcomer in this matter of 
dealing with communism. In the years 
1941, 1942 and 1943, as chairman of the 
Joint Legislative Committee of the New 
York State Legislature I had the diffi- 
cult and unpleasant task of investigating 
among other things subversive activities 
in the great school and college systems 
of the city of New York. So I have no 
illusions as to the difficulties that have 
confronted this Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. I have great admiration 
for the way in which it has carried on 
all through the years, by and large. I 
also have no illusions as to the difficulties 
that confronted this committee or any 
other committee in drafting legislation 
to deal with this matter. 

In our own New York committee re- 
port of 1942 we strongly advocated regis- 
tration, compulsory registration of Com- 
munist organizations and their mem- 
bership. The bill before us provides for 
such registration. I am heartily in favor 
of it. It is the heart of the bill, and I 
think it will go very far toward the 
accomplishment of our purpose which 
is to bring these subversive elements out 
into the open. 

Section 4, however, presents an en- 
tirely different situation. It is wholly 
unnecessary to the bill and it is a very 
violent and radical departure from all 
American precedent, American practice, 
and American tradition. It will make it 
unlawful and subject to 10 years im- 
prisonment for any person to attempt in 
any manner to bring about the pro- 
hibited results. 

Yesterday the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KEATING], speaking in support 
of the bill, made the following state- 
ment—lest there be any doubt that my 
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conclusion and construction be not cor- 
rect. Said he: 

First, it is contended that freedom of 
speech and of the press guaranteed by the 
first amendment is restricted by this meas- 
ure. No doubt its effect will be to curtail 
both insofar as by words or writings attempt 
is made to establish in this country a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


Section 4 prohibits advocacy, mere 
advocacy by an individual citizen of the 
United States. When that individual 
citizen going beyond individual advo- 
cacy by word or writing, joins up with 
other individual citizens for the purpose 
by joint action of bringing about the re- 
sults he seeks, then he falls under the 
provisions of this bill relating to regis- 
tration of Communist political organ- 
izations as he well should. Upon default 
of registration he will be subject to the 
penalties provided for failing to register. 
But section 4 dealing alone with an in- 
dividual is something that we should 
strike from this bill because it serves no 
purpose. It has no necessary connection 
with the registration and it will leave the 
heart of the bill intact. 

I have moved to amend it’ in such a 
way as to continue to permit the legiti- 
mate, peaceful, legal advocacy of any 
cause by any citizen of the United States. 
I hope the committee will accept my 
amendment. It is an amendment that 
will not in anywise impair the effective- 
ness of this bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike finding myself 
in opposition to my distinguished friend 
who has just yielded the floor. He is not 
only a great lawyer of fine understand- 
ing but he is a man of the highest pa- 
triotic impulses, one whose leadership 
I am usually pleased to follow. I believe, 
however, that he is in error in the posi- 
tion he takes as expressed in the amend- 
ment which he offers. You might as well 
strike this section from the bill if you 
accept his amendment because the 
amendment takes the heart out of the 
section. 

The gentleman is in error also when 
he says that the section as written makes 
it a crime for any one to, in any man- 
ner, advocate the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. That is not true, as I under- 
stand it. The language of the bill is as 
follows, omitting a few words: 

It shall be unlawful to attempt to estab- 
lish a totalitarian dictatorship under for- 
eign control. 


In other words, the section does not 
make criminal the advocacy of over- 
throw of the Government on the part 
of any one except he does so as a mem- 
ber of a totalitarian group under foreign 
control. The section as it is written 
simply penalizes a foreign agent or the 
agent of a foreign government here in 
America who advocates the overthrow of 
the Government by force and arms or 
by any other means, 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. What is there in the 
subsection the gentleman has just read 
that refers to a foreign agent? That 
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applies to any individual American citi- 
zen who advocates totalitarianisms as 
defined. 

Mr.COX. Of course, the crime is per- 
sonal but directed only against one who 
attempts to establish a totalitarian set- 
up under the control of a foreign agent: 
in other words, as a participant in the 
activities of such an agent or of such an 
organization he carries on and performs 
as an agent of a foreign government. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no more 
serious blunder that this committee 
might commit than to accept the pend- 
ing amendment. Certainly it would to 
a very large extent destroy the bill which 
the committee has so laboriously. pre- 
pared and brought to the floor for the 
consideration of this committee. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man makes something of the point that 
this advocacy must include domination 
by a foreign power. 

Mr. COX. Tha is right. 

Mr. COUDERT. If this bill becomes 
law, then is there any reason that the 
gentleman knows why this should not be 
a precedent for passing a bill punishing 
in the same fashion, or prohibiting in 
the same fashion, advocacy of joining a 
world government? 

Mr, COX. No. There is no similar- 
ity between the point the gentleman 
makes and the amendment he offers. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man, in discussing this amendment, has 
omitted words in subsection (a) (1) of 
section 4. 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
ner.” 

Mr. COX. I left those words out for 
the purpose of making the point clear. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But that is the 
point that the gentleman from New York 
raised. 

Mr. COX. I know exactly what the 
language is. I was reading it to make 
clear just what the section says. The 
section says that it shall be unlawful to 
attempt in any manner to establish a 
totalitarian dictatorship under foreign 
control. The point that I make is that 
the section penalizes the conduct of one 
performing as an agent of a foreign gov- 
ernment, or as a member of an organi- 
zation under foreign control. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has discussed the implications 
of the language of section 4. I would like 
to demonstrate to this Committee just 
how section 4 operates in connection with 
the various other sections of the bill. 

Under section 8 of the bill a Commu- 
nist political organization or Communist- 
front organization must register. The 
moment that Communist organization 
registers, or the moment its officers reg- 
ister, then to see what happens we must 
turn to subsection 6 on page 16 of sec- 
tion 2. There we have a legislative find- 
ing of fact as to what such a registered 
organization is doing in the United 


“In any man- 
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States. It is “setting up Communist to- 
talitarian dictatorships which will be 
subservient to the most powerful existing 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship.” 

Follow me. An organization under 
section 8 registers. Subsection 6 of sec- 
tion 2 states that the organization which 
is registered is trying to set up a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship. Then 
you go back to section 4 which makes it 
a crime punishable by 10 years in jail; to 
do what? To attempt in any manner to 
establish in the United States a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. So, what happens? 
A member of such an organization, 
whose officers have registered the or- 
ganization, finds himself in what posi- 
tion? He finds himself in the position 
of having actually, for all purposes and 
effect, pleaded guilty to a violation of 
section 4. If he is indicted under section 
4, as he must be, what defense does he 
have? He is a member of an organiza- 
tion which has already been found by 
the Attorney General to be an organiza- 
tion which seeks to set up a totalitarian 
dictatorship. We come about that by 
the legislative finding in subsection 6 of 
section 2. That is a finding with which 
he is presented the moment he goes into 
court, that he is a member not only of 
an organization, but of an organization 
which attempts to set up a totalitarian 
dictatorship. Therefore, before trial he 
is automatically guilty of having violated 
section 4. 

If you can justify that in the light of 
the prohibition against guilt by associa- 
tion, if you can justify that in the light 
of the prohibition against bills of at- 
tainder and guilt by legislative determi- 
nation, then you have a right to vote for 
this bill if you want to. But this is the 
first time that this Congress is actually 
passing a law which says to a person, 
“You are guilty of committing another 
crime simply by belonging to an organ- 
ization.” You do it by reading together 
section 8, which provides for registra- 
tion with the legislative finding of pur- 
pose of such an organization, under sub- 
section 6 of section 2, and with section 4, 
which says, to attempt in any manner, 
to do what? To establish in the United 
States a totalitarian dictatorship. Read 
on page 16, section 6, the legislative find- 
ing, “by bringing about the overthrow 
of existing governments and setting up 
Communist totalitarian dictatorships.” 
So that subsection 6 of section 2 in con- 
nection with section 8, which requires 
registration, compels an American citi- 
zen to be declared and adjudged guilty 
before he is tried. Further, an American 
citizen violates the law if, first, his or- 
ganization registers, second, if it does not 
register, and third, in either case regis- 
ter or not register it is legislated guilty 
of section 4 which calls for 10 years’ im- 
prisonment and no statute of limitation. 
That is what you have in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOSS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 401 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
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the word “or”, and by adding at the end of 
such section a new subsection to read as 
follows: 

“(k) Committing any violation of section 4 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act, 
1948, provided he is convicted thereof by a 
court of competent jurisdiction.” 

(b) Section 403 (a) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (g), 
(h), (i), or (k) of section 401, no national 
can expatriate himself, or be expatriated, 
under such section while within the United 
States or any of its outlying possessions, but 
expatriation shall result from the perform- 
ance within the United States or any of its 
outlying possessions of any of the acts or the 
fulfillment of any of the conditions speci- 
fied in such section if and when the national 
thereafter takes up a residence abroad.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 24, line 24, strike out all of 
section 5. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment at what is per- 
haps the final opportunity under this bill 
only for the purpose of rounding out and 
concluding the argument that I have 
made on the question of outlawry of an 
organization. 

I want, however, to pursue just for one 
minute another question. The question 
that I put to the House and to the Com- 
mittee is, Would it not be possible, once 
Congress adopts the precedent of this 
bill, that some time in the future by 
writing sweeping findings of fact with 
respect to Catholics, or Jews, or some 
other group found all over the world— 
and coupling them with the definition 
of a felony, Congress could make the 
findings, determinations, and conclu- 
sions in a bill that a crime has been com- 
mitted merely by being an active mem- 
ber or officer of a Catholic, Jewish, or 
similar organization? 

To make it more clear that outlawry 
is intended by the bill, section 5 imposes 
the punishment of loss of nationality— 
not just loss of citizenship—because as 
lawyers in the House know, conviction 
of a felony generally deprives a person 
of the right of a citizen to vote for a time. 
But under this particular section 5, a 
native-born American who is convicted 
of this crime under section 4 is expatri- 
ated. 

I am not solicitous of Communists and 
most of the Members of the House are 
not solicitous about Communists; we are 
solicitous about human beings, and we 
are solicitous of preserving constitutional 
rights. We are solicitous about not 
having sweeping findings of guilt by the 
definitions of a statute alone. That is 
the ground on which I felt justified in 
completing my argument while the sec- 
tion of the bill which with section 4 re- 
lates to conviction of a felony was still 
before us. 

Mr. MacKINNON.. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I want to suggest 
a slight correction to the gentleman in a 
minor detail, and that is that conviction 
of a felony does not in all States always 
entail the loss of a person’s voting rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. It does in most States 
though, does it not? 
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Mr. MacKINNON, It is up to the par- 

ticular State. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it does in most 
States, does it not? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Look at what they 
did. in Massachusetts. We did the same 
thing in our State. 

Mr. JAVITS. But it does generally 
in most States, will not the gentleman 
agree with that? 

Mr. MacKINNON. No, not as I read 
the law—there are a great many States 
where the State law ignores Federal con- 
victions for felony. 

Mr. JAVITS. This bill may deprive a 
natural-born American of his nationality 
and I was making that point in connec- 
tion with outlawry. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I hold in my 
hand the edicts of Adolf Hitler. I 
would like to read, with the gentleman’s 
permission, one of the sections with 
reference to the law regarding the revo- 
cation of naturalization and the depriva- 
tion of German citizenship. It is as 
follows: 

LAW REGARDING THE REVOCATION OF NATURALI- 
ZATION AND DEPRIVATION OF GERMAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP (REICHSGESETZBLATT, I, 480, JULY 14, 
1933) 

An ordinance to effectuate this measure 
Was passed 2 weeks later (Reichsgesetzblatt, 
1,538, July 26, 1933). It provided: 

“Conduct violating the duty to loyalty 
against the Reich and the people will be 
found particularly if a German assists in 
the hostile propaganda against Germany or 
if he has tried to insult the prestige or the 
measures of the National Government.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I should like to point 
out that under the bill as written the 
provisions of section 4 and the penalty 
which the gentleman is discussing would 
apply to those advocates of fascism as 
I pointed out earlier in the day, of the 
brown variety, the black variety, and 
the red variety, such as we have in 
the Soviet Union. It is to avoid the 
establishment in the United States of a 
Nazi dictatorship, a Communist dicta- 
torship, or a Fascist dictatorship, that 
we have this provision in the bill, and 
this penalty which we think fits the- 
crime. 

Mr. JAVITS. But that is not your 
bill, because as I read it when coupled 
with the findings of fact, it calls for in- 
dictment of the officers and active mem- 
bers of the Communist Party as soon as 
it registers, and hence it is outlawed in 
effect. This section 4 to which you re- 
fer cannot be taken out of the whole 
bill here, desirable as that might be. 

Mr.ISACSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last worc. 

Mr. Chairman, subdivision (k) of sec- 
tion 5 provides for loss of United States 
citizenship for anyone who commits a 
violation of section 4. 

Section 4 provides that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person to attempt in any 
manner to establish a dictatorship. I 
have previously indicated that the words 
“any manner” must necessarily mean 
some manner other than the use of force 
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or violence. This must necessarily be 
true for we have already have statutes 
on the books which prohibit the use of 
force and violence. 

What, then, would constitute “any 
other manner”? Well, the language of 
the bill itself gives us an indication of 
what these other methods may be. 

On page 17, section 2, subsection 6 
there are listed a number of:subsections 
which characterize the activities other 
than force and vidlence, which are 
sought to be penalized by this bill. What 
are they? 

(A) The disruption of trade and commerce. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ISACSON. Not at this time. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It is very 
pertinent to this point. 

Mr. ISACSON. I anticipate that the 
gentleman from New Jersey wishes to 
point out that this section has been elim- 
inated from the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. ISACSON. Despite that fact, the 
language defines the activities that are 
in the minds of the committee when they 
refer to activities “other than force and 
violence.” Whether they are still part of 
the bill or not, they are the activities 
which the committee seeks to proscribe 
and penalize. Let us then return to sec- 
tion 2, subsection 6. 

Now, what does the bill mean when it 
says “disruption of trade and com- 
merce?” In ordinary every-day lan- 
guage, it means strikes. It means pick- 
eting. It is clear, therefore, that one of 
the activities which is sought to be 
penalized here, as an activity “other than 
force or violence,” is the activity of 
striking. 

Let us proceed to subsection (B) : 

The inciting of economic, social, and 
racial strife and conflict. 


What does the committee mean by 
that? Well, you have all heard the 
Congressman from Mississippi, Congress- 
man RANKIN. He stood on this floor 
yesterday and again today and chanted 
that a bill which seeks to eliminate 
racial segregation constitutes incitement 
of racial strife. Are we then to con- 
clude that any group which seeks to end 
segregation again comes under this sec- 
tion of the law? 

Subdivision (C) prohibits: “The dis- 
semination of propaganda calculated to 
undermine established government and 
institutions.” 

What is the everyday language for 
that? It simply means opposition, criti- 
cism of certain policies of the Govern- 
ment. This section seeks to equate 
criticism with subversion and conformity 
with loyalty. Thus this section would 
penalize strikes and picketing and crit- 
icism of the administration and all at- 
tempts to end segregation. 

It is for that reason that we say that 
this bill is “Rank in” every respect, and 
we say “Nix on” this Mundtstrosity. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. ISACSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
section 4 contains certain language pro- 
hibiting certain acts. 

Mr. ISACSON. That is right. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Which would be 
tried as every criminal case would be 
tried in the district courts, prosecuted 
before juries who would hear the evidence 
and determine what ought to be done. 
Then, there is a penalty provided. 
Then, an additional penalty, in section 
5, which is now sought to be stricken 
out. Does the gentleman believe that 
his last statement to the effect that cer- 
tain activities, which he has listed, could 
possibly come under the language which 
seeks to prohibit anyone from attempt- 
ing to establish a totalitarian dictator- 
ship under the direction or control of a 
foreign country? 

Mr. iSACSON. The answer is “Yes,” 
for the following reasons: First, strikes 
might be outlawed. I have cited on this 
floor two instances in which strikes have 
been declared to be political strikes. I 
have given you the dates when and the 
Places where that was done. Second, 
attempts to end racial segregation might 
be otitlawed. The remarks of Congress- 
man RANKIN, who claimed that a law 
which seeks to end segregation is an 
incitement to racial strife amply prove 
this. Third, the attempts to stifle the 
third party’s criticisim of the adminis- 
tration’s policies prove my point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Isacson] 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section, and all amendments there- 
to, close in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time in order to answer the 
distinguished majority leader by di- 
recting some questions to him. The 
gentleman from Indiana, of course, has 
read this bill and is fully familiar with 
it. The gentleman has read section 8 
which requires registration. 

Assume that the officers of an organi- 
zation have registered that organiza- 
tion as a Communist political organiza- 
tion. Then, turn to subsection 6 of sec- 
tion 2 on page 16 of the bill. There, Con- 
gress finds as a matte. of fact—lines 23 
to 25—that such an organization is en- 
gaged in the setting up of a Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship which would be 
subservient to the most powerful exist- 
ing Communist totalitarian dictatorship. 
Assume further that a member of such 
organization is indicted; I ask the gen- 
tleman: What is his defense? Has he 
not already been substantially and from 
any realistic viewpoint found guilty the 
moment the Attorney General has found 
his organization to be one that is a 
Communist political organization? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman an- 
nounced that he was going to interro- 
gate me about the provisions of the bill. 
As I said earlier, I did not engage in 
drafting the bill, but I think I know 
enough about it to make this suggestion 
to the gentleman: As I understand it, the 
direct provision of prosecution under 
indictment such as the gentleman re- 
ferred to is contained in section 4. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Exactly. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Section 4 undertakes 
to set out the conduct which shall be 
considered as criminal. 

I just happen to believe that anyone 
who undertakes to attempt to establish 
in this country a totalitarian govern- 
ment subject to control and domination 
by a foreign power is guilty of about the 
greatest crime I can think of. I see no 
reason why that man should not be 
indicted. I see no reason why Congress 
should not enact a law to reach him and 
let the jury determine what the facts 
are. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not the 
question I asked the gentleman. I asked 
the gentlen an, and I repeat it: Is the 
gentleman in favor of what this bill 
does, namely, under section 8 an organi- 
zation must register as a Communist po- 
litical organization, if it is one. Correct? 
If the Attorney General finds it to be 
one. Correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. That is, the Attorney 
General could enter an order declaring 
it so. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is it. 

Then, under section 4 a person is 
charged with attempting in any Manner 
to establish in the United States a to- 
talitarian dictatorship, and so forth. 
Correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. 
this—— 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let us go step 
by step, so we do not confuse the issue. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to go step by 
step with the gentleman, but I think he 
is asking—— 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But the gen- 
tleman admits that section & requires 
registration of a Communist political or- 
ganization. Section 4 requires indict- 
ment of a person who attempts to estab- 
lish a totalitarian dictatorship; and sub- 
section 6 of section 2 establishes as a leg- 
islative finding that a Communist politi- 
cal organization is an organization that 
would set up a totalitarian dictatorship. 
I ask the gentleman then, what good is a 
jury trial to a person indicated under 
section 4 in view of subsection 6 of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill and in view of section 8 
of the bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
now yield to let me reply? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I now yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I said before, sec- 
tion 4 undertakes to set out certain crim- 
inal penalties for certain prohibited acts. 
That would be tried, of course, as the 
gentleman knows, upon an indictment, 
a trial by jury. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But what is- 
sues would be left to the jury? 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, the gentleman 
has been asking me questions. Let me 
have time to answer. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But what is- 
sues would be left to the jury? 

Mr. HALLECK. Beyond that, the bill 
in respect to registration has two differ- 
ent methods of procedure. One would 
permit the Attorney General to go into 
the courts to establish the charges made. 
The other would provide for a hearing 
before the Attorney General as an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Government 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. After hearing, after opportunity 


Let me say just 
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to be heard, there is a review in court of 
the order made by the Attorney General 
as such administrative officer. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But that is not 
a trial by jury as set forth in the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. You cannot substitute 
a legislative finding and an executive 
finding in place of a trial by jury re- 
quired under amendment 6 of the Con- 
stitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to remind the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] that a man in a Communist coun- 
try would not know what a grand jury is; 
that the commissars decide whether or 
not they want him shot or not and pro- 
ceed as usual. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That state- 
ment is just as relevant to the issues as 
everything else the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has been sputtering on this par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. But my arguments 
have been unanswerable. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, f rise in 
opposition to the emendment and call the 
attention of the committee to just what 
the amendment is. The amendment 
wovid strike out all of section 5, and I 
refer to the amendment introduced by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


JAVITS], and supported by the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. Isacson]. The rest 
of the colloquy dealt with other aspects 
and phases of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Com- 
mittee reject this amendment because to 
strike out this penalty in section 5 would 
mean that the Committee by such action 
would virtually place its approval upon 
conspiracies engaged in to overthrow this 
Government and deliver it to a foreign 
power. 

May I say one other thing and that is 
the penalties under section 5 apply only 
to the crimes committed under section 
4, only to those crimes which tend to- 
wai'd treason, because they really amount 
to a conspiracy to deliver this Govern- 
ment lock, stock, and barrel to a foreign 
power. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The only question 
that has been raised which might re- 
quire some clarification in the minds of 
the Members is the extent to which this 
might apply to some world organization 
such as the Catholic Church, the Zion- 
ist organization, certain Protestant 
churches, the World Federalists, and 
similar organizations. This particular 
section that we are referring to deals with 
offenses under section 4. There is noth- 
ing in section 4 that deals with any or- 
ganization, international or local, except 
one which attempts to establish a “total- 
itarian dictatorship system of govern- 
ment.” We all know that is not the 
purpose of those organizations and 
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hence they would not be affected in 
any way. I do not believe that being 
“subject to foreign control” is anywhere 
near as great an evil as an attempt to es- 
tablish a “totalitarian dictatorship.” I 
do not think there is any evil dealt with 
in this bill which is as great as the evil of 
attempting to establish a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in this country. The funda- 
mental reason for the magnitude of such 
evil is that a totalitarian dictatorship 
would deny the fundamental, inalienable 
right of human beings to liberty. That 
is the broad moral basis for this proposal. 
Such moral law is over and above the 
Constitution of the United States, but it 
is recognized in the Constitution and in 
our Declaration of Independence. The 
inalienable rights that human beings 
possess transcends everything that the 
gentlemen from New York have referred 
to because the cases he mentioned did not 
involve cases where inalienable rights 
were being protected. ‘That is the jus- 
tification in law and morality for this 
bill. We are here protecting the funda- 
mental human rights that every individ- 
ual born in the world is entitled to have 
his government protect and keep secure 
and inviolate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
the precise amendment is to strike out 
section 5 which adds a penalty in the 
event of conviction that involves the tak- 
ing away of the right of citizenship. In 
my State of Indiana and in many other 
States, if a man is convicted of a burg- 
lary, for instance, the court may dis- 
franchise him for a given period of years. 
That in effect takes away whatever vot- 
ing rights he has and his right to hold 
office, his right of citizenship that goes 
with his being a resident of the State of 
Indiana. Now, I would not undertake to 
say to anyone whether or not this addi- 
tional penalty should be incorporated. 
That is a matter for a man’s own con- 
science. But, if a man is convicted un- 
der section 4, and if section 4 is properly 
in the bill, then certainly there is prece- 
dent for the additional penalty that is 
involved in section 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
EMPLOYMENT OF MEMBERS OF COMMUNIST 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
member of a Communist political organiza- 
tion, knowing or believing, or having reason- 
able grounds for knowing or believing, that 
the organization is a Communist political 
organization— 

(1) to seek or accept any office or employ- 
ment under the United States without re- 
vealing that he is a member of such organi- 
zation; or 

(2) after 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act, to hold any nonelec- 
tive office or employment under the United 
States. 

(b) It shall.be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the United States to appoint or 
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employ any individual as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, knowing or be- 
lieving that such individual is a member of 
a Communist political organization. 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
VAIL: 

Page 25, lines 22 and 23, strike out the 
following: “or believing, or having reasonable 
grounds for knowing or believing.” 

Page 26, lines 9 and 10, strike out the 
following: “or believing.” 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to inform the House that this amend- 
ment has the unanimous support of the 
entire committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vam1]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to read 
another one of Hitler’s edicts so that 
the Members of this House can compare 
it with section 6. 

On April 7, 1933, the following law 
was passed: 

Section 1, Civil servants who have been 
members of the Communist Party, or Com- 
unist auxiliary and substitute organizations, 
or who have otherwise been active along 
Communist lines, are to be discharged from 
the civil list. 

Sec. 2. Civil servants who will hereafter 
be active along Marxist, Communist, or 
Social Democratic lines, are likewise to be 
discharged. 

Sec. 4. Civil servants who by their previ- 
ous political conduct do not afford assurance 
that they will at all times identify themselves 
without reserve with the national state may 
be discharged from the service. 

Sec. 15. The provisions regarding civil 
servants are equally applicable to employees 
and workers. 


Mr. Chairman, compare section 6 with 
the Hitler edicts, and think it over. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, back in 1940 I remem- 
ber my service on the special committee 
that investigated the National Labor 
Relations Board. In the course of that 
investigation it was insisted that there 
were Communists in the employ of 
that agency. The question arose as to 
whether or not Communists should serve 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Those who believed that they 
should be permitted to serve took the 
position that it did not make any differ- 
ence what their political belief was, they 
ought to be entitled to employment by 
the Government. 

Possibly I am a little naive, but it has 
always been my belief that a man em- 
ployed in the Government of the United 
States should be deeply interested in 
making that government work. That 
is his first responsibility. It has always 
seemed to me that you could not expect 
very good service for good government 
from a person in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment who did not believe in this Gov- 
ernment of ours but who, on the con- 
trary, believed in some totalitarian form 
of government or some form of govern- 
ment that is diametrically opposed to 
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our form of government under the Con- 
stitution and just laws fairly admin- 
istered for all. 

As far as I am concerned I cannot see 
any similarity with any operations of 
Mr. Hitler. I think it is just a matter 
of common sense, important for preser- 
vation of our freedom, for national se- 
curity, and in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, that we expect that the people 
who serve us in the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States 
hold the conviction that ours is the best 
kind of government and that they would 
rather have our kind of government 
than some totalitarian or any other alien 
form of government. I believe it is only 
from such loyal people that we will get 
the kind of government the people of 
this great land are entitled to have. 
That is the reason I am glad section 6 
is in the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS TO MEMBERS OF COM- 
MUNIST POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Src. 7. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
member of a Communist political organiza- 
tion, knowing or believing, or having rea- 
sonable grounds for knowing or believing, 
that the organization is a Communist politi- 
cal organization— 

(1) to make application for a passport, or 
the renewal of a passport, to be issued or 
renewed by or under the authority of the 
United States; or 

(2) after 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act, to use or attempt to 
use a passport theretofore issued. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer or 
employee of the United States to issue a 
passport to, or renew the passport of, any 
individual knowing or believing that such 
individual is a member of a Communist 
political organization. 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
perfecting amendment, which has the 
unanimous support of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Vat: 

On page 26, lines 15 and 16, strike out “or 
believing, or having reasonable grounds for 
knowing or believing.” 

On page 27, line 1, strike out “or believing.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


REGISTRATION AND ANNUAL REPORTS OF COMMU- 
NIST ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a2) Each Communist political or- 
ganization (including any organization re- 
quired, by a final order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to register as a Communist political 
organization) shall, within the time specified 
in subsection (c) of this section, register with 
.the Attorney General, on a form prescribed 
by him by regulations, as a Communist po- 
litical organization. 

(b) Each Communist-front organization 
(including any organization required, by a 
final order of the Attorney General, to reg- 
ister as a Communist-front organization) 
shall, within the time specified in subsection 
(c) of this section, register with the Attorney 
General, on a form prescribed by him by 
regulations, as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion. 

(c) The registration required by subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) shall be made— 

(1) in the case of an organization which 
is a Communist political organization or a 
Communist-front organization on the date of 
the enactment of this act, within 30 days 
after such date; 

(2) in the case of an organization becom- 
ing a Communist political organization or a 
Communist-front organization after the date 
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of the enactment of this act, within 30 days 
after such organization becomes a Commu- 
nist political organization or a Communist- 
front organization, as the case may be; and 

(3) in the case of an organization which 
by a final order of the Attorney General is 
required to register, within 30 days after such 
order becomes final. 

(d) The registration made under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) shall be accompanied by a 
registration statement, to be prepared and 
filed in such manner and form as the At- 
torney General shall by regulations prescribe, 
containing the following information: 

(1) The name of the organization. 

(2) The name and last-known address of 
each individual who is at the time of the 
filing of such registration statement, and of 
each individual who was at any time during 
the period of 12 full calendar months pre- 
ceding the filing of such statement, an officer 
of the organization, with the designation or 
title of the office so held, and with a brief 
statement of the duties and functions of such 
individual as such officer. 

(3) An accounting, in such form and de- 
tail as the Attorney General shall by regu- 
lations prescribe, of all moneys received and 
expended (including the sources from which 
received and the purposes for which ex- 
pended) by the organization during the pe- 
riod of 12 full calendar months preceding 
the filing of such statement. 

(4) In the case of a Communist political 
organization, the name and last-known ad- 
dress of each individual who was a member 
of the organization at any time during the 
period of 12 full calendar months preceding 
the filing of such statement. 

(e) It shall be the duty of each organiza- 
tion registered under this section to file with 
the Attorney General on or before February 
1 of the year following the year in which it 
registers, and on or before February 1 of each 
succeeding year, an annual report, prepared 
and filed in such manner and form as the 
Attorney General shall by regulation pre- 
scribe, containing the same information 
which by subsection (d) is required to be 
included in a registration statement, except 
that the information required with respect 
to the 12-month period referred to in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of such subsection 
shall, in such annual report, be given with 
respect to the calendar year preceding the 
February 1 on or before which such annual 
report must be filed. 

(f) It shall be the duty of each organization 
registered under this section to keep, in such 
manner and form as the Attorney General 
shall by regulations prescribe— 

(1) accurate records of the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of such organization 
and of persons who actively participate in 
the activities of such organization; and 

(2) accurate records and accounts of 
moneys received and expended (including 
the sources from which received and the 
purposes for which expended) by such organ- 
ization. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to send to each individual listed in 
any registration statement or annual report, 
filed under this section, as a member of the 
organization in respect of which such regis- 
tration statement or annual report was filed, 
a notification in writing that such individual 
is so listed; and such notification shall be 
sent at the earliest practicable time after the 
filing of such registration statement or an- 
nual report. 

(h) In the case of failure on the part of 
any organization to register or to file any 
registration statement or annual report as 
required by this section, it shall be the duty 
of the executive officer (or individual per- 
forming the ordinary and usual duties of an 
executive officer) and of the secretary (or 
individual performing the ordinary and usual 
duties of a secretary) of such organization, 
and of such officer or officers of such organ- 
ization as the Attorney General shall by regu- 
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lations prescribe, to register for such organ- 
ization, to file such registration statement, 
or to file such annual report, as the case 
may be. 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HESELTON: On 
page 29, line 3, strike out the period and in- 
sert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
Provided, That the provisions of this para- 
graph requiring disclosure of the sources of 
money received shall not require any Com- 
munist-front organization to disclose the 
names or addresses of members of such or- 
ganizations.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to assure the membership of the 
House that this is not offered in any way 
as a wrecking amendment or an amend- 
ment that would seriously affect the bill 
in the shape that it is nowin. Ido want 
to confess I am still thinking very deeply 
about my own responsibility as this 
bill takes shape. Secondly, I have some 
degree of confidence that Members of 
the House may agree with the wisdom of 
this provision. It applies solely to the 
names and addresses of members of what 
are termed in the bill to be Communist- 
front organizations. The committee in 
its report and throughout the bill has 
very properly distinguished between 
members of the Communist Party and 
members of a Communist political or- 
ganization, with which I am confident 
none of us have any sympathy, and the 
members of another kind of organization 
which may or may not be finally found to 
be in any degree guilty of any offense. 
In the report on page 7 this is clearly 
brought out when the committee refers 
to this briefly by saying: “And in the 
case of a Communist political organiza- 
tion, but not in the case of a Communist- 
front organization, the names and ad- 
dresses of members. If you will look at 
the bill you will see there is a require- 
ment under subsection (3) for an ac- 
counting in such form and detail as the 
Attorney General may prescribe of all 
monies received including the sources 
from which they are received. It is my 
contention there can be no interpreta- 
tion of that except that among the 
sources of the funds of practically all 
voluntary decent organizations are from 
dues from their members and, therefore, 
their names and addresses would be dis- 
closed, which would violate the clear in- 
tention of the committee. 

You would by indirection be defeating 
the very protection the committee has 
written into this section. Consequently, 
I have tried to provide this limitation so 
that the¥e would be no question in the 
world but what the intent of the com- 
mittee would be carried out by anyone, 
whoever it might be, who would be 
charged with the administration of this 
law. 

If I might take the liberty of asking the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nixon] 
who has been most cooperative in dis- 
cussing all sections of this bill, am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the intent of the 
committee was to make it impossible for 
anybody to so construe this provision 
that the names and addresses of .the 
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dues-paying members of what are de- 
scribed as Communist-front organiza- 
tions should not be disclosed by any of- 
ficial? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, the way the bill is now written. 
There is no provision at all which re- 
quires the publication of any of. the 
names or addresses of front organiza- 
tions. That is the way the law now 
stands. 

Mr. HESELTON. And that is what 
the committee wants to have as a result, 
I am sure. 

Mr. MUNDT. But to write in what 
you do creates a new storm cellar into 
which these front organizations will run 
their members and hide them from pub- 
lic view and refuse to respond to sub- 
penas, and you take the administration’s 
side oi a@ controversy such as we now 
have in the Condon case, by saying that 
no executive agency may disclose, even 
to Congress itself, the list. 

Mr. HESELTON. I vigorously disagree 
with the gentleman’s interpretation of 
the amendment. I repeat, the committee 
itself has definitely and explicitly stated 
that they did not want the names and ad- 
dresses of these people in this question- 
able category to be disclosed. I say the 
language of the bill before us now indi- 
cates that. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Nixon] if 
he thinks I have made a fair statement 
in terms of the intent of the committee. 

Mr. NIXON. I think the gentleman’s 
statement as to the intent of the com- 
mittee is correct. Proof of the fact that 
the gentleman’s statement is correct is 
that the bill as presently written ex- 
pressly distinguishes between the pub- 
lication of names and addresses of mem- 
bers of Communist political organizations 
and the names and addresses of members 
of Communist-front organizations, and 
expressly requires the furnishing of 
names of members of Communist politi- 
cal organizations only. 

Mr. HESELTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been amazed 
at the solicitude that has been evidenced 
in this debate for those who are seeking 
the overthrow of this Government and 
the setting up in lieu and instead thereof 
a totalitarian state under the control of 
a foreign power. 

I have heard the changes rung again 
and again about something that Hitler is 
alleged to have said. Well, Hitler is dead, 
and I think I know where he is. Stalin 
is alive, and I have not heard any word 
of condemnation of Stalin or his satel- 
lites and representatives in this country 
who are seeking its overthrow and its 
destruction. 

Now, I esteem the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] most 
highly. He seems to be laboring under 
the fear that if somebody sucks eggs in 
conjunction with a Communist front, 
they will not be able to hide the shells; 
that if they are caught in the sheepfold, 
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they may be examined to see if they have 
wool in their teeth; that if some of the 
cohorts and financial supporters of these 
Communist organizations lie down with 
dogs they may be found to have gotten 
up with fleas on them. I have no such 
solicitude. Let us take the false whiskers 
off of all of them, Reds, pinks, pinkos, and 
parlor pinks, and expose all of them. It 
will hurt this country just as much if 
some deluded saphead who moves in good 
society and masquerades as a good citizen 
should dump hundreds of thousands of 
dollars into a fund to maintain and sup- 
port one of these subversive organiza- 
tions as it would if that money should 
come straight from Moscow. 

Let us have an end to this window 
dressing and take the false whiskers off 
all these fellows who in the name of hu- 
man liberty and in the name of the Con- 
stitution are seeking to destroy liberty 
and undermine the Constitution. To 
tolerate them is an cutrage and those 
who ask us to make it easy for them in- 
sult our intelligence. 

I am also told, and I want to get right 
down now to brass tacks, that this House 
is to be asked to march up the hill in 
support of this measure and then when 
we get on top of the hill we are going 
to take the teeth out of it and in an apol- 
ogetic and an abject surrender to the 
Communists and their mouthpieces in 
this country we are going to provide a 
means of escape for the Communists who 
have been found to be Communists by 
the Attorney General, and the Com- 
munist organizations and Communist- 
front organizations that have been found 
by the Attorney General to be Communist 
in their nature and purposes; that if they 
are so found upon a full hearing by the 
Attorney General that his finding shall 
not have the effect of the findings of ad- 
ministrative agencies that have hereto- 
fore dealt with the rights of decent cit- 
izens in this country, that the findings 
of the Attorney General in a full, fair 
public hearing will be open to review in 
the courts of the country and tried de 
novo. In other words, the findings of the 
Attorney General shall not be con- 
clusive. The courts will have to exam- 
ine and weigh the evidence. 

Every lawyer in this House knows that 
when a citizen’s suit is heard before a 
trial judge of competent jurisdiction 
without the intervention of a jury, if 
there is substantial evidence or any evi- 
dence to sustain the court’s finding the 
appellate court will not weigh the evi- 
dence upon appeal. We are going to give 
these Communists a latitude, a protec- 
tion, a leeway, an escape from the find- 
ings of the Attorney General that they 
are Communists or are members of Com- 
munist organizations that are required 
to register under this measure. Out of 
abundant precaution it is provided in this 
proposed law that if the Attorney Gen- 
eral finds any new evidence or any new 
evidence is called to his attention that 
in his opinion warrants a different find- 
ing on his part, such evidence may be 
considered by him, and that he may make 
a different finding and file such new evi- 
dence and different finding in the ap- 
pellate court. 

I do not want the members of this com- 
mittee to try to make a monkey out of 
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us. I do not think they will do it. I do 
not want anybody to try to undertake 
to make a monkey out of this House by 
making an abject surrender to com- 
munism. 

The issue is clearly drawn. You are 
either for our Government and its flag or 
you are for Russia and the hammer and 
the sickle. Let the line of demarcation 
be drawn so there can be no doubt about 
where an American citizen stands who 
believes in this country and its flag, its 
Constitution and its liberties; let the line 
be drawn between Americans and those 
who believe in Communistic Russia and 
the tyranny and outrageous violation of 
civilization and the Christian religion 
that has made that government, that sys- 
tem, a plague throughout all the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto con- 
clude in 14 minutes, the last 2 to be re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I am against a world government. I am 
opposed to the bipartisan foreign policy 
which presently seeks to establish a world 
government. Should a world government 
eventuate, in all likelihood some par- 
ticular nation will dominate. That na- 
tion might be the United States, and I 
have a strong suspicion that the citizens 
of the United States who are back of the 
movement to set up a world government 
take it for granted that the United States 
would be in the saddle. But that might 
not be the case. It could happen that 
some country other than our own would 
be in control. 

Bear in mind that a world government 
might be a dictatorship; and in my judg- 
ment that is what is in process of forma- 
tion. So we might have some foreign 
country exercise dictatorial power over 
the United States. Would not this bill, 
if enacted into law, throw strong sus- 
picion upon all those who are striving to 
establish what can conceivably be a for- 
eign dictatorship over the United States? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. MunorT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
call the attention of the committee clear- 
ly to what this amendment would do. 
Of course, I know it is offered in the best 
of faith but actually it would take the 
teeth right out of this bill. 

Every Member of the House knows 
that when we pass this legislation re- 
quiring Communists to register, most of 
the elements of that party will move into 
front organizations. Unless we provide 
some way to find out who they are and 
where they get their money, we are shut- 
ting the door in the face of those of us 
who are trying to stop Communist activ- 
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ities in this country. We do not provide 
in the bill that these front organizations 
have to register their names in public, 
but we do provide in the bill that these 
subversive-front organizations must keep 
in their own offices a complete list of the 
names and accurate addresses of all of 
their members and they must report to 
the Attorney General the sources of rev- 
enue and the manner in which they 
spend their money. 

If we were to adopt the gentleman’s 
amendment we would set up a barrier 
against Congress or the Attorney Gen- 
eral bringing those names out of hiding 
if it should become necessary. We must 
keep the authority in our own hands so 
if there are subversive groups and front 
organizations whose names are kept 
there under mandate of Congress, and 
if it becomes necessary then to find out 
who they are, to disclose their identity, 
to find out their addresses, certainly we 
do not want to hamstring ourselves so 
that we have no power at all to find out 
who is trying to overthrow this Govern- 
ment by force and violence. 

For the reasons set forth above I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question that has been 
bothering me during the debate. ‘What 


will constitute membership in these vari- 
ous organizations? 

Mr. MUNDT. That will depend on the 
charter and the constitution of the par- 


ticular organization. In most cases it 
will be a dues-paying member. In some 
places they may not use dues, they may 
have some other initiation procedure. 
But whatever step you have to take to 
become affiliated with them, this legis- 
lation covers the procedure. It does not 
mean they can put Mr. MILLER or Mr. 
Mounot in of their own volition and with- 
out our knowledge. The individual mem- 
ber has to take some overt act to become 
a member. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Then all 
the citizen would have to do is not to 
commit that overt act. If it is the pay- 
ment of dues, he will not pay dues. If 
it is attending meetings, he will stay 
away from meetings. 

Mr. MUNDT. If he becomes a mem- 
ber of the Communist-front organiza- 
tion, he is covered. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Here is 
what is bothering me. He simply will 
not comply with whatever criteria you 
set up. If you set up the payment of 
dues he will not pay dues. But that does 
not lessen the threat of communism so 
far as we are concerned. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is no criterion 
established; it varies from front organi- 
zation to front organization. 

Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. 
the trouble. 

Mr. MUNDT. If a man does not join 
the Communist-front organization he is 
not covered and if in his own individual 
capacity he happens to carry out some 
of the policies of the Communist-front 
organization he will not be affected. But 
if he is affiliated with the organization, 
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then he comes under the declarations of 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. That is 
what bothers me. We could have one of 
the most dangerous Communists, a man 
who does want to overthrow this Govern- 
ment by force and violence, yet he would 
not be touched by this bill and he is the 
man we would drive underground because 
he will not comply with the conditions set 
forth here. 

Mr. MUNDT. The only way he could 
continue to operate is to operate as a 
hermit alone and unaffiliated with others 
acting similarly. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. No; he 
could operate as one of many kindred 
spirits. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then he becomes a 
member of an organization that is sub- 
versive if his activities are of such a 
nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment.* 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: Page 
29, line 5, after the word “organization”, 
insert the words “or Communist-front or- 
ganization.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides for the registering 
with the Attorney General of the names 
and addresses of every member of a Com- 
munist-front organization in America, 
just as we do the Communist organiza- 
tions. 

I have said time and time again that 
these Communist-front organizations 
are doing infinitely more harm in this 
country today than the Communist Party 
itself. There is no reason on earth why 
every man who belongs to one of these 
subversive-front organizations should 
not have his name registered, or his 
membership registered, with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I took that position in 
the committee, and I take that position 
now. 

Whenever that is done you are going to 
find people becoming careful about join- 
ing these subversive fronts. You will not 
find so many of these fellow-travelers 
strutting around in our educational! insti- 
tutions, poisoning the minds of our stu- 
dents, because they happen to be mem- 
bers of a Communist-front organization 
that is used as a cat’s-paw for the Com- 
munist Internationale. .This is one of 
the greatest dangers in America, and I 
want those names registered with the 
Department of Justice so that the De- 
partment of Justice may know who they 
are. 

You know the reason there is so much 
fight on this bill? The passage of this 
bill in the form it was reported, and espe- 
cially with this amendment, will do more 
to turn back this tide of fanaticism and 
to save America for Americans, preserve 
American institutions and put a stop to 
this world-wide effort to undermine and 
destroy this government, to undermine 
and destroy our religious institutions, to 
undermine and destroy everything 
American, than anything else has ever 
done. 
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I say, the passage of this bill, especially 
with this amendment, will do more to 
turn back that tide of fanaticism than 
anything else that could be done at this 
time. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. NIXON. I am asking the gentle- 
man to yield only for this purpose, to say 
that this particular proposal, which I 
know the gentleman has offered in the 
best of faith, was considered by the full 
committee and by the subcommittee. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. . 

Mr. NIXON. And it was rejected. It 
was rejected on the ground that the com- 
mittee did not desire to have the names 
of Communist front members made pub- 
lic for the very good reason that mem- 
bership in a Communist-front organiza- 
tion as distinguished from a Communist 
political organization can involve inno- 
cent people. 

Mr. RANKIN. This does not publicize 
the names. It makes them file the names 
of the members of these subversive fronts 
with the Attorney General of the United 
States, and if this amendment goes in it 
will do more to put a stop to these sub- 
versive elements working throughout the 
United States than any other one thing 
that can be done. When patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens realize that an organization 
is a Communist front, that the name of 
every member is registered with the De- 
partment of Justice, they are going to be 
very reluctant to lend their names or 
their money to the carrying out of these 
subversive propaganda campaigns. I 
know there was opposition to this amend- 
ment in the committee. I took the same 
position then that I am taking now. 

I have stood by this committee since it 
was organized 10 years ago. 

I was responsible for its creation as a 
permanent committee in 1945; I have 
supported it throughout all these years. 
But I tell you now that one of the best 
things we can do is to adopt this amend- 
ment to make every Communist-front 
organization file with the Department of 
Justice a list of its members, together 
with their post-office addresses. 

That will not be putting them on the 
front page, but it will be putting them 
where the Attorney General or the De- 
partment of Justice can lay its hands on 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

KEEPING OF REGISTER; PUBLIC INSPECTION; 
REPORTS TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 

Src. 9. (a) The Attorney General shall 
keep and maintain in the Department of 
Justice a register of all organizations which 
are registered under section 8, and such 
register shall be known as the “Register of 
Communist Organizations.” Communist 
political organizations and Communist-front 
organizations shall be listed separately in 
such register. 

(b) Such register, together with the reg- 
istration statements and annual reports filed 
under section 8, shall be kept and maintained 
in such manner as to be open for public 
inspection, 
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(c) The Attorney General shall submit to 
the President and to the Congress annually 
(and at any time when requested by either 
House by resolution) a report with respect 
to the carrying out of the provisions of this 
act, including the names of the organizations 
listed in such register and of the data (in- 
cluding the names and addresses of the in- 
dividuals listed as members of such organ- 
izations) contained in registration statements 
and annual reports filed under section 8. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are assuming that 
registration is not a penalty and not an 
infringement of the first amendment to 
the Cgnstitution. I am sure that if the 
Members of this House will examine the 
decisions on this subject they will find 
otherwise. Requiring registration be- 
cause of the expression of any views is 
just as much an infringement of the first 
amendment as any other action this 
House could take. Unless the views ex- 
pressed constitute a clear and present 
danger, something which is to be found 
by judicial determination and not by 
legislative finding, as provided in this 
bill, the requirement of registration is a 
violation of the first amendment to the 
Constitution. I hope the Members will 
examine the decisions on this issue, par- 
ticularly the case of Thomas v. Collins 
(323 U.S. 516). Ishall read a short para- 
graph from it: 

If one who solicits support for the cause 
of labor may be required to register as a con- 
dition to the exercise of his right to make a 
public speech, so may he who seeks to rally 
support for any social, business, religious, or 
political cause. We think a requirement that 
one must register before he undertakes to 
make a speech to enlist support for a move- 
ment is quite incompatible with the require- 
ments of the first amendment. 


Examine section 8 and section 9 in the 
light of the constitutional prohibition 
and you will find that what the House 
is attempting to do here is in violation 
of the fifst amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Does the gentleman 
from New York feel that it was a viola- 
tion of constitutional rights when mil- 
lions and millions of our boys and girls 
registered for the draft to defend this 
country some 4 years ago? Weare work- 
ing in reverse now: 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have heard 
the question. That question is just as 
relevant to this issue as the remark the 
gentleman made previously on the floor 
of this House about the United Electrical 
Workers. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, who I hope 
will talk about the law on the question 
instead of making an irrelevant declara- 
tion, as the gentleman from Indiana 
just did. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman real- 
izes that in this case of Thomas against 
Collins, to which he has referred, the 
Court discussed and in no way overruled 
but rather by implication approved the 
case of Bryant against Zimmerman 
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which required the Ku Klux Klan to reg- 
ister in the State of New York and in 
which case it was held to be not a viola- 
tion of the Constitution to require the Ku 
Klux Klan to register, just as the Com- 
munists are required to do by this bill. 
Both are enemies of our free institutions. 

The wording of the registration statute 

under review in the Bryant case is very 

similar to the measure before us. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man overlooks the distinction I have 
made. Registration or any other action 
can be required where the activity con- 
stitutes a clear-cut present danger. A 
clear-cut present danger must be estab- 
lished by judicial process. Remember, in 
this bill you do not seek to establish 
clear and present danger by judicial 
process. You attempt to evade the Con- 
stitution, that is, you try to evade the 
Constitution by attempting to establish 
it by legislative determination. That is 
the very, very false foundation upon 
which this whole legislation is based. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I understand the 
gentleman’s contention to be that the 
Ku Klux Klan does constitute a clear 
and present danger, but the Communists 
do not in this country? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I say to the 
gentleman that the Ku Klux Klan does 
constitute a clear present danger. 

Mr. KEATING. What about the 
Communists? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So far as the 
Communist Party is concerned, I refer 
the gentleman to United States against 
Schneiderman. In that decision it is 
indicated strongly that the Communist 
Party does not constitute a clear present 
danger. 

Mr. KEATING. What was the date 
of United States against Schneiderman? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That decision 
of the Court is one reason why you are 
seeking to evade the constitutional pro- 
hibition against this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, pursuant to permission 
granted by the House, I annex a brief on 
this subject. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
SECTION 8 OF THE MUNDT BILL, H. R. 5852 
The Mundt bill is unconstitutional in nu- 

merous respects. This memorandum, how- 

ever, is limited to only one of its constitu- 
tional defects: namely, that the registration 


requirements of section 8 violate the first 
amendment. ai 

1. Under the terms of the bill, organiza- 
tions may be required to register solely, or 
at the very latest largely, because of the doc- 
trines they advocate and the views they ex- 
press, no matter how peaceably. Thus the 
tests of whether an organization is a Com- 
munist political organization include the ex- 
pressions of its views and policies, the ex- 
tent to which these views are the same as 
those of the foreign controlling country (pre- 
sumably Russia), and the extent to which 
it supports or advocates Marxism and Lenin- 
ism. An organization is a Communist front 
if it can be reasonably concluded that its 
views and policies are in general adopted and 
advanced because they are those of a Com- 
munist political organization, Communist 
foreign government, or the world Commu- 
nist movement. To be considered are the 
identity of some of its mémbers and its policy 
positions, 
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Under existing conditions, registration ob- 
viously subjects the organization, its mem- 
bers and supporters to serious economic, so- 
cial and political disabilities. Communist has 
become a bad name in this country; it has 
even been held to be libellous. People get 
fired from their jobs, in or out of the Gov- 
ernment for being communistic. Many or- 
ganizations could not survive if they had to 
adopt a Communist label. Even a frankly 
Communist organization cannot survive if it 
must, by listing its members and financial 
contributors, subject them to these disabili- 
ties. 

Since these consequences are incurred be- 
cause of the advocacy of views, the registra- 
tion ~equirement effectively restrains such 
advocacy and the assembly of persons into 
organizations which advocate such views. 
Indeed, restraint by exposure is the acknowl- 
edged purpose of the bill. 

But a restraint of speech and assembly by 
registration, “exposure” or other means is as 
unconstitutional under the first amendment 
as the most direct prohibition. The Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly held that the 
rights guaranteed by the first amendment 
cannot be infringed indirectly any more than 
they can be directly prohibited. This it held 
in Murdock vy. Pennsylvania (319 U. S. 105) 
and Grosjean v. American Press Co, (297 
U. S. 233), that free speech cannot be indi- 
rectly restrained by imposition of license 
taxes; in Lovell v. Griffin (303 U. 8. 444), by 
a system of issuing permits at official discre- 
tion; in Schneider v. Irvington (308 U. S. 
147), by an ordinance aimed at street litter- 
ing which prevented distribution of hand- 
bills. 

The proponents of the bill, therefore, are 
on untenable ground in asserting that the 
bill is constitutional because it only “ex- 
poses” and does not “outlaw.” Restraint by 
“exposure” is as invalid as direct “outlawry.” 
The great debate between Mr. Stassen (who 
supports the bill because it outlaws) and 
Mr. Dewey (who supports it because it does 
not outlaw) is therefore beside the point. 

2. What is more, even without the restraint 
arising from the consequences of registra- 
tion; the mere requirement of registration 
is itself invalid when based, wholly or in part, 
as here, on the expression of views. 

In Thomas v. Collins (323 U. S. 616), the 
Supreme Court held a statute unconstitu- 
tional, as abridging free speech and assembly, 
because it required registration, even for 
identification purposes only, of any person 
who solicited union membership. The Court 
said: “As a mattrr of principle a requirement 
of registration in order to make a public 
speech would seem generally incompatible 
with an exercise of the rights of free speech 
and frec assembly.” This decision applies 
where the speech and assembly concerns po- 
litical, as well as labor, subjects. Thus the 
Court also said: 

“If one who solicits support for the cause 
of labor may be required to register as a 
condition to the exercise of his right to make 
a public speech, so may he who seeks to rally 
support for any social, business, religious, 
or political cause. We think a requirement 
that one must register before he undertakes 
to make a public speech to enlist support 
for a lawful movement is quite incompatible 
with the requirements of the first amend- 
ment.” 

This bill does exactly what Thomas v. Col- 
lins holds to be invalid. It requires an or- 
ganization to register if it advocates certain 
views. If it does not register, the organiza- 
tion, its officers, and those souls hardy enough 
to remain members are criminally punished. 
To avoid punishment, then, the organization 
must register before it can function and be- 
fore it can advocate those views. Thus, reg- 
istration is a condition to the assembly of its 
members into the organization and to their 

advocacy of views through the organization, 
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3. Furthermore, the registration provision 
is unconstitutional, because by it Congress 
would be classifying and inquiring into views 
and opinions. It would classify Marxist 
views as being “bad” and “dangerous,” so 
that its advocates must register and identify 
themselves; advocates of other views are not 
under such requirements. But under the 
Bill of Rights, Government may not inquire 
into or classify views and opinions. In Board 
of Education v. Barnette (319 U. S. 624), the 
Supreme Court said: “If there is any fixed 
star in our constitutional constellation, it is 
that no official, high or petty, can prescribe 
what shall be orthodox in politics, national- 
ism, religion, or other matters of opinion, or 
force citizens to confess by words or deed 
their faith there.” 

In Cantwell vy. Connecticut (310 U. 8S. 296), 
the Supreme Court held that a State official 
could not constitutionally be allowed to de- 
termine what causes were religious ones and 
which were not. In United States v. Ballard 
(322 U. S. 78), the Court held that a jury 
could not constitutionally, under the first 
amendment, be allowed to determine wheth- 
er religious beliefs were true or false. 

In short, the first amendment prohibits 
heresy trials, whether by legislature, admin- 
istrative official, or jury. The first amend- 
ment protects freedom of speech and assem- 
bly as much &s it protects freedom of re- 
ligion. Hence, you cannot lawfully declare 
political views to be politically heretical. 

4. Finally, the registration requirement is 
invalid because it imputes to organizations 
with many members a description which can 
be based on the views of some of its mem- 
bers. Guilt by association is unconstitu- 
tional, In Kotteakos v. United States (328 
UO 8. 750), the Supreme Court said: “Guilt 
with us remains individual and personal, 
even as respects conspiracies. It is not a 
matter of mass application.” 

NoTtE.—The foregoing memorandum does 
not discuss one point. A restraint on speech 
would be valid if the speech presented a 
“clear and present danger” of @ substantive 
harm which the legislature could directly 
prohibit. But no such danger exists here. 
Furthermore, it has been applied only to a 
particular conduct (as shouting “fire” in a 
theater), not to general advocacy of prin- 
ciples and ideas, The Court said in Bridges 
v. California (314 U. 8S. 252): “What finally 
emerges from the ‘clear and present danger’ 
cases is a working principle that the substan- 
tive evil must be extremely serious and the 
degree of imminence extremely high before 
utterances can be punished.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I do 
so only for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the membership to the fact 
that the Schneiderman case referred to 
by the gentleman from New York was 
decided in 1943. A lot of water has gone 
over the dam since 1943. What was then 
not a clear and present danger could 
very well be so today. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. A clear and 
present danger cannot be established by 
legislative fiat. That is a question for 
the courts to determine. You are seek- 
ing to establish that by legislative deter- 
mination. Our Constitution provides 
that that question must be established 
by judicial determination. That is why 
your bill will not stand up. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
have any doubt that in an appropriate 
proceeding, a judicial determination 
would establish that communism consti- 
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tutes a clear and present danger in this 
country today? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Here is your 
answer. You have the McCormack Act. 
You have the Voorhis Act. Why has not 
the Attorney General of the United 
States established it in the courts? 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
ask me why the Attorney General has 
not done something? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I will tell you. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further until I answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Because there 
is no evidence. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
may have acted properly or may not, but 
at least he said that some such legisla- 
tion as this bill providing for registra- 
tion would assist him in the performance 
of his duties. That is part of the rec- 
ord. If he has not previously done all 
that he might have done, I hope the 
gentleman does not charge that to the 
present speaker. 

If the gentleman is so certain that it 
will be impossible to establish in court 
that the Communist menace presents a 
clear and present danger in this coun- 
try, if he is so confident that the lan- 
guage in the Schneiderman case, decided 
in 1943 on the state of facts there proved, 
would be repeated today in the decision 
of an issue raised by this measure, it is 
extremely difficult to understand what 
he fears. 

In the light of the march of world 
events since 1943, particularly the last 
3 years, in the face of the tactics adopted 
by the Communists and their spokesmen 
and apologists in this country, never 
more eloquently demonstrated than in 
their frantic efforts to defeat the meas- 
ure before us, it impresses me that the 
scales weigh heavily on the side of those 
who contend that the clarity and imme- 
diacy of the danger is patent. I would 
much prefer to conclude otherwise. 
That, however, is realism and my Presby- 
terian conscience will not permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section, and 
all amendments thereto, close in 7 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THIS IS A DUTY WE OWE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MARCANTONIO] certainly drew 
the line when he said that the Ku Klux 
Klan was an immediate danger to the 
country but that the Communist Party 
was not, and that therefore we have no 
right to legislate until it becomes an im- 
mediate danger. 

That sounds like some of the pro- 
Japanese arguments heard just before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

More than a hundred years ago, Ser- 
geant S. Prentiss, the most eloquent man 
who ever occupied a seat in this House, 
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speaking on the subject of self-defense, 
used this statement: 

The principles of self-defense, which per- 
vade all animated nature, and act toward 
life the same part that is performed by the 
external mechanism of the eye toward the 
delicate sense of vision—affording it, on the 
approach of danger, at the same time, warn- 
ing and protection—do not require that ac- 
tion shall be withheld till it can be of no 
avail. 

When the rattlesnake gives warning of his 
fatal purpose, the wary traveler waits not 
for the poisonous blow, but plants upon his 
head his armed heel, and crushes out at once 
his venom and his strength. 

When the hunter hears the rustling in the 
jungle, and beholds the large green eyes of 
the tiger glaring upon him, he waits not for 
the deadly spring, but sends at once through 
the brain of his crouching enemy the swift 
and leaden death. 

If war was declared against your country 
by an insulting foe, would you wait till your 
sleeping cities were wakened by the terrible 
music of the bursting bomb; till your green 
fields were laid waste and trampled under the 
hoofs of the invader and made red with the 
blood of your brethren? 

No. You would send forth fleets and 
armies; you would unloose upon the broaa 
ocean your keen falcons; and the thunder of 
your guns would arouse stern echoes along 
the hostile coast. 

Yet, this would be but national defense, 
and authorized by the same great law of self- 
protection, which applies no less to indi- 
viduals than to nations. 


Here we are, let me say now, repre- 
senting 140,000,000 American people, 
with our country threatened with grave 
danger. Oh, they say it *s not imminent 
or apparent; but we know it is a lurking 
danger, and working all the time. It is 
our duty to legislate against it. It 
would be silly, it would be stupid, it would 
be foolish, it would be unworthy of us, 
as Prentiss said, to wait until ou. sleeping 
cities are awakened by the terrible music 
of the bursting bomb. 

That is what some of these Commu- 
nist-front organizations have been work- 
ing for, in trying to steal the secrets of 
the atomic bomb and pass them on to an 
enemy, an avowed enemy, that is plotting 
the destruction of this Government. 
There is no doubt about that. Go down 
and see the Iron Curtain tonight, and 
you will be convinced. 

Let us make this bill as strong as pos- 
sible. Let the American people know 
that we do not propose to temporize with 
a foreign power, with an alien enemy, 
that is using every possible effort to un- 
dermine and destroy America and Amer- 
ican institutions, and to reduce our peo- 
ple to a system of slavery that now pre- 
vails in a great many of the countries of 
the Old World. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTON1. What amend- 
ment is the gentleman referring to? As 
I understand it, the only amendment be- 
fore the committee at the present time is 
a pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman is refer- 
ring. 
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Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking these 2 
minutes to call attention to certain deci- 
sions of the court. We have been dis- 
cussing from time to time the question of 
“clear and present danger,” and “clear 
and present need,” and so forth. The 
court in the Pennsylvania case which 
went to the circuit court of appeals held 
this: 

What the policy of the Communist Party 
is does not appear from the evidence but 
courts have long recognized and have taken 
judicial notice that communism, as a politi- 
cal movement, is dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States (and 
with it the governments of the States as nec- 
essary incidents in our system of divided 
sovereignty) by force and violence (U. S. v. 
Wallis, 268 Fed. 413; Skeffington v. Katzeff, 
277 Fed. 129; Antolish v. Paul, 283 Fed. 957). 


Then the court continues to say: 


For ourselves, we are not willing to say that 
courts are such impotent instruments of 
government that they may not take judicial 
notice of facts so well known to the man on 
the street. Destruction of other existing 
government by violence is not the suggestion 
merely of a secret pact among Communists; 
it is the vaunted objective of the party 
openly declared by its recognized spokesman. 
In the meantime, although Communists con- 
cede that these ends cannot be attained 
except by violent and revolutionary processes, 
they have sought to maintain their status as 
a legitimate political party entitled to a 
place on the ballot. 


The Arkansas court has held similarly 
as has other courts. 

You cannot expect the Congress to 
have less knowledge than the man on 
the street has and if the court takes ju- 
dicial notice of those particular things, 
so also can the Legislature. Here we are 
in the Legislature merely placing in this 
bill the statement that Congress takes 
cognizance of the same type of knowledge 
as does the courts. 

I merely wanted to call that to the at- 
tention of the Members in order to clar- 
ify the situation. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEMBERSHIP IN CERTAIN COMMUNIST POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any in- 
dividual to become or remain a member of 
a Communist political organization, know- 
ing or believing, or having reasonable grounds 
for knowing or believing, that it is a Com- 
munist political organization, if (1) such 
organization is not registered pursuant to 
section 8, and (2) the period of time desig- 
nated in section 8 for registration by such 
organization has expired. 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Nrxon: Page 32, strike out lines 3 to 9, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any in- 
dividual to become or remain a member of 
any organization if (1) there is in effect a 
final order of the Attorney General requir- 
ing such organization to register under sec- 
tion 8 of this act as a Communist political 
organization, (2) more than 120 days have 
elapsed since such order became final, and 
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(3) such organization is not registered under 
section 8 of this act as a Communist political 
organization.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, thié is a 
perfecting amendment to section 10 
which makes it absolutely clear that 
members of a Communist political or- 
ganization will know that the organiza- 
tion has been found to be such an organ- 
ization before criminal penalties will ap- 
ply to persons becoming or remaining 
members under this section. Under the 
amendment not only must the organiza- 
tion have been found to be a Commuthist 
political organization by the Attorney 
General but a period of 120 days must 
elapse after the order has became final 
before criminal penalties apply. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise for the purpose of asking the gen- 
tleman from California certain questions 
in connection with his amendment. 

The gentleman’s amendment applies 
to section 10 of the bill and provides that 
before a person may be indicted for re- 
maining in an organization a final order 
must have been issued requiring that or- 
ganization to register. Is not that the 
tenor of the amendment? 

Mr. NIXON. That is correct. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In other words, 
unless such an order is issued, continu- 
ance of one’s membership in an or- 
ganization no longer constitutes a viola- 
tion of section 10, as it does in the bill be- 
fore us. Is that correct? 

Mr. NIXON. That is right. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. So much for 
that point. As the bill was written origi- 
nally it did. And this gives us an idea 
how dangerous this bill was, is, has been, 
and will be. You will find that it was 
possible under section 10 for a person to 
have been indicted for remaining a mem- 
ber of an organization even though no 
order had been issued requiring that or- 
ganization to register. This again il- 
lustrates the dangerous, loose, and care- 
less language of the bill. 

Now the committee offers what it calls 
a perfecting amendment in order to 
make certain that before a person may 
be indicted an order must first be issued 
requiring the registration of that organ- 
ization. I state that to illustrate again 
that not only the committee itself but 
the Members of this House, as time goes 
on and they continue to study the bill, 
find in it more and more dangers to the 
liberties of the American people. But 
the basic danger which cannot be cor- 
rected as far as section 10 is concerned 
is that here we have section 10 legislat- 
ing guilt by association. In other 
words, if a person continues to remain a 
member of an organization against which 
an order has been issued requiring the 
registration of that organization, that 
person will be declared guilty under sec- 
tion 10. He is guilty of a crime. Of 
what? Mere association. This is being 
done despite the clear constitutional pro- 
hibition against guilt by association. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk reread the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nrxon]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


USE OF THE MAILS AND INSTRUMENTALITIES OF 
INTERSTATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any or- 
ganization which is registered under section 
8, or for any organization with respect to 
which there is in effect a final order of the 
Attorney General requiring it to register un- 
der section 8, or for any person acting for 
or on behalf of such organization— 

(1) to transmit or cause to be transmitted, 
through the United States mails or by any 
means or instrumentality of interstate or 
foreign commerce, any publication which is 
intended to be, or which it is reasonable to 
believe is intended to be, circulated or dis- 
seminated among two or more persons, un- 
less such publication and any envelope, 
wrapper, or other container in which it is 
mailed or otherwise circulated or transmitted 
bears the following, printed in such manner 
as may be provided in regulations prescribed 
by the Attorney General, with the name of 
the organization appearing in lieu of the 
blank: “Disseminated by » a Commy- 
nist organization”; or 

(2) to broadcast or cause to be broadcast 
any matter over any radio station in the 
United States, unless such matter is pre- 
ceded by the following statement, with the 
name of the organization being stated in 
place of the blank: “The following program 
is sponsored by » a Communist 
organization.” 


DENIAL OF TAX DEDUCTIONS AND EXEMPTION 


Sec. 12. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no deduction for Federal 
income-tax purposes shall be allowed in the 
case of a contribution to or for the use of 
any organization if at the time of the mak- 
ing of such contribution (1) such organi- 
zation is registered under section 8, or (2) 
there is in effect a final order of the Attor- 
ney General requiring such organization to 
register under section 8. 

(b) No organization shall be entitled to 
exemption from Federal income tax, under 
section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code, for 
any taxable year if at any time during such 
taxable year (1) such organization is regis- 
tered under section 8, or (2) there is in effect 
a final order of the Attorney General requir- 
ing such organization to register under sec- 
tion 8. 


CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE 


Sec, 18. (a) Whenever— 

(1) in the case of any organization which 
is not registered under section 8 of this act, 
the Attorney General has reason to believe 
that such organization is a Communist 
political organization or a Communist-front 
organization (or the Attorney General is re- 
quested, by resolution of either House of 
Congress, to investigate whether such organ- 
ization is a Communist political organization 
or a Communist-front organization), or 

(2) the Attorney General receives from 
any organization registered under section 8 
an application that he make a finding that 
the organization is not a Communist political 
organization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, and by order cancel 
its registration and relieve it from the re- 
quirement of making further annual reports, 
and such organization, in support of such 
application, presents evidence which, in the 
opinion of the Attorney General, makes a 
prima facie showing that the organization 
is not a Communist political organization 
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or a Communist-front organization as the 
case may be, 

it shall be his duty forthwith to institute 
and conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion to determine whether such organiza- 
tion is in fact a Communist political organi- 
gation or a Communist-front organization, 
as the case may be. The Attorney General 
shall not make such a determination with 
respect to any organization without first 
affording to it, after timely notice, an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. 

(b) For the purposes of such investigation 
the Attorney General, or any officer of the 
Department of Justice authorized by him, 
may hold hearings, administer oaths and 
affirmations, may examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence at any place in the United 
States, and may require by subpena the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, correspond- 
ence, memoranda, and other records deemed 
relevant to the matter under inquiry. Sub- 
penas may be signed and issued by the 
Attorney General or any such authorized 
Officer. Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such documentary evidence 
may be required from any place in the United 
States at any designated place of hearing. 
Witnesses summoned shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the district courts of the United States. 
In case of disobedience to a subpena the 
Attorney General may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States in requir- 
ing the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of documentary 
evidence. Any of the district courts of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such inquiry is carried on may, in 
case of contumacy or refusal to obey a sub- 
pena issued to any person, issue an order 
requiring such person to appear (and to 
produce documentary evidence if so ordered) 
and give evidence relating to the matter in 
question; and any failure to obey such order 


of the court may be punished by such court 


as a contempt thereof. All process in any 
such case may be served in the judicial 
district whereof such person is an inhabitant 
or wherever he may be found. 

(c) The testimony in any hearing con- 
ducted under this section shall be reduced 
to writing and filed in the office of the Attor- 
ney General. 

(dad) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (1) of subsection (a) of this section 
the Attorney General determines that the 
organization is a Communist political or- 
ganization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, he shall make a 
report in writing in which he shall state 
his findings as to the facts and shall issue 
and cause to be served on such organization 
an order requiring such organization to reg- 
ister as such under section 8 of this act. 

(e) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
the Attorney General determines that the 
organization is not a Communist political 
organization or a Communist-front organi- 
zstion, as the case may be, he shall make 
a@ report in writing in which he shall state 
his findings as to the facts and shall by 
order cancel the registration of such organi- 
zation and relieve it from the requirement 
of further annual reports. A copy of such 
order shall be sent to such organization. 

(f) If upon an investigation pursuant to 
clause (2) of subsection (a) of this section 
the Attorney General determines that the 
organization is a Communist political or- 
ganization or a Communist-front organiza- 
tion, as the case may be, he shall make a 
report in writing in which he shall state 
his findings as to the facts and shall issue 
and cause to be served on such organization 
an order refusing to cancel the registration 
of such organization and to relieve it from 
the requirement of further annual reports. 
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Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
NrIxon: 

Page 35, line 17, after the period, insert the 
following new sentence: “Subpenas shall be 
issued on behalf of the organization being 
investigated upon request and upon a state- 
ment or showing of general relevance and 
reasonable scope of the evidence sought.” 

And on page 35, line 23, after “Attorney 
General”, insert “or such organization.” 

And on page 36, line 12, after “(c)” and be- 
fore the word “The”, insert the following: 
“All hearings conducted under this section 
shall be public. The organization shall have 
the right to present its case by oral or docu- 
mentary evidence, to submit rebuttal evi- 
dence, and to conduct such cross-examina- 
tion as may be required for a full and true 
disclosure of the facts.” 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the purpose of this amendment is quite 
clear. It is the intention of the com- 
mittee, through this amendment, to spell 
out the administrative procedure before 
the Attorney General with clarity so that 
there can be no question.but that these 
proceedings are to be held in such a way 
as to provide a fair consideration of all 
the facts. 

I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr., 
Nixon]. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, in support of the Mundt bill, 
and particularly section 8 thereof, re- 
quiring the registration of Communist 
political organizations with the Attor- 
ney General, I desire to offer in support 
of this measure some information con- 
cerning the effectiveness of section 9 (h) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, requiring the 
officers of labor organizations to sign 
affidavits that they are not members of 
the Communist Party. 

Recently, in a very able article by 
James Y. Newton, in the Washington 
Star of May 9, 1948, he quotes Mr. Den- 
ham, the general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, as follows: 

No one feature of the act has received quite 
so much attention in the public eye as (the 
one) which deals with non-Communist affi- 
davits. And no other section—nor, in fact, 


amendment was 


_any other law that I know of—has proved to 


be a more effective weapon against our No. 1 
menace, “the infiltration of communism into 
our basic economic structures.” 


This statement by the general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
is most significant, and should be per- 
suasive with the Congress of the United 
States in considering the measure now 
before us. 

Furthermore, I would like to direct 
your attention to the very able statement 
of my distinguished colleague, Repre- 
sentative Wint SmitH, of Kansas, on 
page A2745 of the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Under the title of 
“The Handwriting on the Wall,” General 
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SmitH called attention to the first decer- 
tification election held by the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board at Cordele, Ga. 
In the plant of the Harris Foundry and 
Machine Co. the employees voted 138 
against the union to 60 for the union. 
As a result of that election, the Board 
decertified a local of the steelworkers 
union. The steelworkers, as you know, 
have not complied with the act by filing 
non-Communist affidavits. 

Another incident, involving a steel- 
workers local, is even more dramatic. 
Quoting again from Mr. Newton’s 
article: 

The second happening involves the 1,400 
workers of the Nashville Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn. On August 22, 2 days before the 
Taft-Hartley Act took effect the steelwork- 
ers won easily a collective bargaining repre- 
sentation election among the employees. 
But, before NLRB could certify the union 
as bargaining agent, the new law became 
effective. 

CRACK-DOWN RULINGS 

Then, the Board ruled it would dismiss 
all pending cases unless the unions involved 
filed the non-Communist affidavits and 
other data required by the new law. The 
steelworkers decided not to file and the 
Nashville case, among others, was tossed out, 
election or no election. 

Within a short time, the International 
Association of Machinists, a complying union, 
went to work on the Nashville employees. 
A few weeks ago they asked for a bargaining 
election. NLRB held the workers had the 
choice only of voting for the IAM or “no 
union,” that the steelworkers could not ap- 
pear on the ballot. 

A few days ago, the Nashville workers voted 
960 for the IAM to 94 for no union. A 
number of other ballots were challenged. 
But, the steelworkers lost, at least for a year, 
the 1,500 members. 


On May 17, 1948, the National Labor 
Relations Board issued a release giving a 
summary of the first 36 decertification 
elections held in 17 States and Hawaii. 
This release was for the period between 
January 1, 1948, and March 31, 1948. In 
25 of the first 36 decertification elections 
a majority of the employees voted against 
further representation by the unions 
previously certified as their representa- 
tives. Of the 3,083 eligible voters in 
these 36 plants 2,730 valid votes were cast, 
the A. F. of L. receiving 347 votes, the 
CIO 596, unaffiliated unions 196, and 
against any union 1,591. This release 
did not show how many of the 25 unions 
decertified by the Board had failed to 
sign non-Communist affidavits. 

I thought the Congress would be inter- 
ested in the reaction of American work- 
men toward their union represtntatives 
who have failed or refused to sign non- 
Communist affidavits. Therefore, I have 
secured from the Board a compilation of 
decertification elections as of May 15, 
1948. 

In 61 decertification elections from 
January 1 to May 15, 1948, the Board 
shows that 39 unions were decertified by 
a vote of a majority of the employees. 
Of the 39 unions decertified, the Board’s 
records show that only 9 were in compli- 
ance with section 9 (h) of the act and 
had signed non-Communist affidavits. 
Of the 22 unions which have won elec- 
tions, the Board shows 4 noncomplying 
unions. 
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These figures clearly indicate, in my 
opinion, that a majority of the em- 
ployees throughout our country are re- 
solved to rid themselves of leaders who 
refuse to go on record as loyal citizens of 
the United States, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 14. (a) Such organization may obtain 
a@ review of an order issued under subsection 
(d) or (f) of section 13 in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
by filing in the court, within 60 days from 
the date of service upon it of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of the 
Attorney General be set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith served upon 
the Attorney General, and thereupon the At- 
torney General shall certify and file in the 
court a transcript of the entire record in the 
proceeding, including all evidence taken and 
the report and order of the Attorney General. 
Thereupon the court shall have jurisdiction 
of the proceeding and shall have power to 
affirm or set aside the order of the Attorney 
General. The findings of the Attorney Gen- 
eral as to the facts, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive. If either 
party shall apply to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence, and shall show 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceeding before 
the Attorney General, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken before 
the Attorney General and to be adduced upon 
the proceeding in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the court 
may seem proper. The Attorney General may 
modify his findings as to the facts, by reason 
of the additional evidence so taken, and he 
shall file such modified or new findings, 
which, if supported by scubstantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, and his recommenda- 
tions, if any, with respect to action in the 
matter under consideration. If the court 
sets eside an order issued under subsection 
(f) of section 13 it may enter a judgment 
canceling the registration of the organiza- 
tion and relieving it from the requirement of 
further annual reports. The judgment and 
decree of the court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court upon certiorari, as provided 
in section 240 of the Judicial Code, as amend- 
ed (U.S. C., 1940 ed., title 28, sec. 347). 

(b) Any order of the Attorney General 
issued under subsection (d) of section 13 
shall become final— 

(1) upon the expiration of the time allowed 
for filing a petition for review, if no such 
petition has been duly filed within such 
time; or 

(2) upon the expiration of the time allowed 
for filing a petition for certiorari, if the order 
of the Attorney General has been affirmed 
or the petition for review dismissed by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of, Columbia, and no petition for 
certiorari has been duly filed; or 

(3) upon the denial of a petition for 
certiorari, if the order of the Attorney Gen- 
eral has been affirmed or the petition for re- 
view dismissed by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia; or 

(4) upon the expiration of 10 days from 
the date of issuance of the mandate of the 
Supreme Court, if such Court directs that 
the order of the Attorney General be affirmed 
or the petition for review dismissed. 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
NIXxon: 

Page 38, beginning in line 6, strike out the 
words “substantial evidence” and insert in 
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lieu thereof the words “the preponderance 
of the evidence.” 

Page 38, beginning in line 19, strike out 
the words “substantial evidence” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “the preponderance 
of the evidence.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOBBS. I wish to inquire if my 
understanding is correct, now that sec- 
tion 14 has been read, that it is open to 
such amendments as may be offered, 
whether they come in the order in which 
they are offered or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The section is open 
to any amendment that is germane to 
the section. 

Mr. HOBBS. In other words, I have 
no objection to this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, but I have an amendment in 
line 17, so I do not want to be barred by 
not offering it before this committee 
amendment is considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have that opportunity. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I wish to inquire of 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether he intends to address the com- 
mittee in favor of this amendment. It 
is a vital amendment, and I want to be 
heard in opposition to it. 

Mr, NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
only take the time to say this: This 
amendment has received the considera- 
tion of the committee and has the ap- 
proval of the committee. This is a de- 
cision that was made after full consid- 
eration of the issues involved. I be- 
lieve it should be approved by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I recognize that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
JENNINGS] is concerned about this 
amendment, and I respect his opinion 
on it, but I do feel that the amendment 
is an additional safeguard in this par- 
ticularly sensitive branch of the law 
which should be written into the bill at 
this point. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Originally the 
language in the bill provided that if the 
court found that there was substantial 
evidence sustaining the findings of fact 
of the Attorney General the court would 
not disturb those findings. 

Mr. NIXON. I will read the section: 

The findings of the Attorney General as to 
the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive. 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Now you sub- 
stitute “preponderance of the evi- 
dence”? 

Mr. NIXON. That is correct. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There is a vast 
difference between the two, yet this com- 
mittee brought out this bill with “sub- 
stantial evidence.” 

Mr. NIXON. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the amendment? 

Mr.MARCANTONIO. Ido not oppose 
the amendment, I oppose the bill, and I 
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will discuss the “preponderance of the . 
evidence” in my own time later. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield in order that I may 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Marcantonio]? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true that the 
gentleman has consistently opposed the 
various methods that have been sug- 
gested to change the substantial evidence 
rule in connection with the findings of 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and vari- 
ous other administrative agencies of the 
Government? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to permit me to 
answer the _ distinguished majority 
leader? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. There is a vast 
difference. Here you are legislating a 
criminal statute. Here you are again 
substituting legislative determination 
for judicial determination by giving to 
the Attorney General the power to make 
findings upon which a criminal case can 
be based. It is an entirely different story. 

Mr. HALLECK. It just so happens that 
there is a criminal penalty in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes, but they 
are not tied up this way. 

Mr. HALLECK. There the substantial 
evidence rule applies. It also happens 
that the procedure involved in all these 
administrative agency operations may 
start with a cease and desist order, to be 
followed by an injunction in court, and, 
if there is failure to comply, a man can 
be put in jail for refusal to comply. I 
submit that the order entered by the At- 
torney General as contemplated in this 
proposal is an administrative ruling to be 
rendered by him after a hearing. It is on 
exactly the same plane as the order en- 
tered by other administrative agencies. 
The fact that it is the same is evidenced 
by the fact that the appeal is to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia, even as decisions and rulings 
from other administrative branches of 
the Government go either to the District 
Court of Appeals or to the circuit courts 
of appeals all over the country. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of answering the majority leader. 
First of all, you are substituting here a 








rule of evidence as applied to a civil ad- 


ministrative proceeding. You are sub- 
stituting that for a rule of evidence 
which has always been applied in a 
criminal proceeding; namely, quite be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. Let us look at 
this thing a moment, and you will see the 
difference between the SEC regulations, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
regulations and sections 13 and 14 of this 
bill. Here we must examine section 13, 
the registration section, and then section 
14, the judicial review section. You must 
read those sections in connection with 
section 4, because an administrative 
finding is made pursuant to section 13, 
and then a review pursuant to section 14, 
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that finding becomes a predetermined 
issue of fact in a criminal case. That 
finding pursuant to section 13 and then 
determined after review under section 
14 becomes an executive finding of fact 
in a criminal trial not subject to con- 
sideration by a jury. Under section 4 a 
person is indicted for being a member 
of a Communist political organization. 
Again I take the gentleman back to the 
original proposition: Membership in a 
Communist political organization has 
been determined to be membership in an 
organization whose activity is a violation 
of section 4. This follows as a result of 
the finding by the Attorney General and 
the legislative finding in subsection 6 of 
section 2 of the bill. In other words, a 
court or a judge cannot submit that 
question to the jury. It is a question of 
fact which has been determined before 
trial. It should be a question of fact. 
It should be determined, but by whom? 
By the jury. But as a result of these 
administrative proceeding sections and 
judicial review sections, you have taken 
that very fundamental question of fact 
away from the jury and have given the 
power to make that finding to the At- 
torney-General to be reviewed sub- 
sequently by an appellate court. You 
have by-passed the jury trial entirely— 
on what? On the issue that constitutes 
the very foundation upon which the 
criminal proceeding is based. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
glad that the gentleman brought that 
question up. It was mentioned several 
times before. I will stake any legal repu- 
tation that I may ever have or have now 
on this proposition: That for the pur- 
poses of section 4 the question of guilt 
is an issue of fact to be determined 
entirely by the jury. It may be evidence 
in a trial under section 4 that in an 
administrative proceeding under another 
section of the act the Attorney General, 
perhaps with the courts upholding him 
on appeal, made a finding on the same 
issue of fact. But for the purpose of 
the criminal trial, the jury must decide 
the issue for itself, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s finding in the other proceeding will 
be only evidence and in no way conclu- 
sive in the criminal case. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man must remember that time and time 
again in a criminal proceeding there 
is a certain question of fact that the 
court will not leave to the jury. This is 
one question of fact which we have taken 
away froni the jury by sections 2, 13, 
and 14 of this bill. It is my considered 
judgment that on an instruction to 
charge made by defendant’s attorney in 
which he asks the judge to charge 
whether or not defendant’s organization 
is a Communist political organization is 
a question of fact to be determined by 
the jury in finding whether or not the 
defendant is guilty. Isay to the gentle- 
man that as a result of this legislation, 
the court will be constrained to refuse 
to so charge and must instead charge 
that membership in an organiza- 
tion which the Attorney General has 
decreed to be a Communist political or- 
ganization constitutes an attempt to set 
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up or an attempt in any manner to set up 
a totalitarian dictatorship in violation 
of section 4. That is why I say to the 
gentleman from Indiana there is a tre- 
mendous difference between this statute 
and the SEC statute. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment proposed by the committee 
fundamentally and in a far-reaching 
manner, I think, weakens this bill and 
extends a privilege to Communists which 
no good citizen has ever been accorded 
under the law, when his rights come be- 
fore any administrative agency set up 
by the Federal Government. In other 
words, when an administrative agency, 
such as has just been mentioned by the 
distinguished majority leader, made a 
finding of fact upon substantial evidence, 
that finding of fact was binding upon any 
tribunal to which that case might have 
been carried. Pursuant to this policy 
now proposed toward these admitted 
enemies of this country, in their efforts 
to’ overthrow and destroy it and in 
their effort to avoid the provisions of 
this law requiring them to register, if 
they are found by the Attorney General 
to be a Communist organization or a 
Communist-front organization, upon a 
full and fair hearing, in which they have 
the right to subpena and the right to in- 
troduce evidence, either oral or docu- 
mentary—if upon such a hearing he 
makes his finding, that finding is con- 
clusive in event the case goes to an ap- 
pellate court for review. This proposed 
amendment puts the burden upon the 
appellate court of weighing the testi- 
mony and determining whether or not 
the finding of the Attorney General is 
supported by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. That is a protection that is not 
now accorded any other citizen in the 
land, either under the law with respect 
to findings of an administrative agency 
of the Federal Government or in the 
case of any citizen whose case is tried 
by a judge without the intervention of a 
jury. In other words, there is a pre- 
sumption of the correctness of the find- 
ings of the Attorney General if there is 
substantial evidence to support his 
findings. 

There is this other provision: If the 
Attorney General learns of additional 
evidence, or if additional evidence is 
called to his attention that may lead him 
to come to a different conclusion, he may 
consider such evidence, and if he feels 
the ends of justice will be met by his con- 
sidering such evidence, he may make a 
different finding of fact, and that can go 
before the appellate court and be con- 
sidered by it. 

The whole committee came in here 
with a bill that has received the com- 
mendation of the press of the country, 
and which I want to support, but I do not 
like this shilly-shally performance, this 
idea of marching up the hill and march- 
ing back down again; this surrender to 
these subversive elements that are un- 
dertaking to destroy this country. Just 
when will we get hard in this country? 
Just when will we line up with the decent 
citizens of this country? Just when will 
we stand by its institutions? Just when 
will we reach the end of that tolerance 
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with which we have heretofore indulged 
these Communists? Are you afraid of 
them? Who are you following in this 
matter? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman does 
not contend that the preponderance-of- 
evidence rule goes as far as the rule ap- 
plicable in criminal cases, in which it is 
beyond a reasonable doubt? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Oh, no; of course 
not. Any Communists, Communist or- 
ganizations, or Communist-fronts who 
are indicted under this proposed act can 
only be convicted upon evidence that es- 
tablishes their guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Any trial upon an indictment 
under section 4 of this bill has no relation 
whatever to the question of whether or 
not the Attorney General has found up- 
on substantial evidence that an organi- 
zation is communistic or a Communist- 
front as defined by the proposed act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, my understanding is 
that this proposal was submitted to mem- 
bers of the subcommittee by the various 
interested parties, and in substance has 
been agreed upon. I am not going to 
quarrel with that circumstance although 
I knew nothing of it. However, I do think 
that at this time I ought to make a state- 
ment as to what I see the issue to be and 
what its effect otherwise may be. 

The growth of administrative law, of 
course, is one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the American scene. As the 
great body of administrative law has de- 
veloped and as we have seen this great 
extension of administrative agencies we 
have constantly been confronted with the 
question as to what sort of judicial re- 
view should be given a person feeling 
himself aggrieved by the decision of the 
administrative agency. 

Through all of this administrative law 
we have treated the decisions of the 
agency as final on the facts subject to a 
review in the courts under the substantial 
evidence rule. Under that rule the courts 
have found that if there is any evidence 
to support a decision of the administra- 
tive agency it will not disturb the find- 
ings. In other words, we have in effect 
given the decision and determination of 
the administrative agency the same posi- 
tion in the courts of the land as we give 
to the district courts of the country when 
trying cases de novo. As we have gone 
along we have been constantly asked for 
a more effective judicial review. Many 
have believed that to have a complete 
review of all of the facts would so burden 
the courts that they never could get their 
work done. Many have expressed disap- 
pointment over the operations of the sub- 
stantial evidence rule. So, for several 
years, in the writing of legislation deal- 
ing with certain administrative agencies 
we have been struggling for some half- 
way point between a complete review and 
the substantial evidence rule. 

In the Taft-Hartley Act, for instance, 
I believe the substantial evidence rule 
was amended to read that the decision 
shall be affirmed if it is supported by sub- 
stantial evidence taken on the record as a 
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whole. In other cases we have used the 
words “unless it is shown to be clearly er- 
roneous or manifestly against the weight 
of the evidence.” 

This provision that we are now con- 
sidering applies to the administrative de- 
cisions of the Attorney General acting 
under the provisions of this act. In my 
opinion those decisions, those orders 
rendered after hearing are exactly like 
the decisions rendered in the Wage-Hour 
Division, the National Labor Relations 


Board, the Federal Power Commission, - 


the Federal Trade Commission, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, and 
many others that might be named. 

The question that arises in my mind 
is simply this, if this bill becomes law— 
and I hope it does become law—if we are 
going to the extent of saying that on ju- 
dicial review the court shall weigh the 
evidence, and thus depart completely 
and entirely from the substantial evi- 
dence rule, then what are we going to say 
to those who come to us who feel them- 
selves aggrieved by rulings of other ad- 
ministrative agencies and then demand 
that we give them the same sort of ju- 
dicial review that is here provided? And 
I might say parenthetically—I made 
some brief reference to it a moment 
ago—that many of those who will insist 
that in this review of the administrative 
decisions provided for in this act, we 
must depart from the substantial evi- 
dence rule and provide for a real review 
of the facts, are the very people who 
have contended most vigorously against 
any effort to relax the substantial evi- 
dence rule in other cases. I see here the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WaAL- 
TER] who is a coauthor of the Walter- 
Logan bill in which bill we struggled with 
this problem. I have heard the debates 
here when people opposing this whole 
measure have argued that we should not 
relax the substantial evidence rule at all. 
Possibly this will mark a good move in 
the right direction. Possibly this will 
set in motion a drive for a more effective 
review in connection with some of these 
other administrative agencies; and cer- 
tainly I am not opposed to that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee may 
have approved this amendment but it 
certainly does not meet with my approval. 
If you are going to water this bill down 
you might as well strike out the enact- 
ing clause and let it go at that. 

A while ago you voted down an amend- 
ment to have these Communist-front or- 
ganizations register their membership 
with the Attorney General; then in a 
moment or two you adopted an amend- 
ment on page 32 that gives them, you 
might say, 120 days of grace. Think what 
could happen in 120 days with Commu- 
nists boring from within, with our ene- 
mies plotting war from without. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. You now at- 
tempt to give them a preference by wip- 
ing out the question of substantial evi- 
dence and making it preponderance of 
the evidence. 5 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER) a while ago raised the ques- 
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tion that you should have to prove guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. That is the 
rule when you are trying a criminal, try- 
ing a man for a criminal offense, for 
which he has been indicted. In order 
to indict him in any common-law court 
in America the requirement is that the 
“proof must be evident or the presump- 
tion great.” 

That is what substantial evidence 
means. When the Attorney General has 
the substantial evidence he has the right 
to issue this order. 

Iam opposed to watering this bill down. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may explain to the 
Committee, because the gentleman from 
Tennessee indicated this is a committee 
amendment, that it is an amendment 
offered by the subcommittee. It has 
never been acted on either way by the 
full committee. We agreed that it should 
be left to the Members of the House to 
decide. I expect to support the legis- 
lation as it is written. I agree with the 
gentleman from Tennessee and my col- 
league who is speaking that we should 
not give communism any greater ad- 
vantage than we give others in this coun- 
try. The difference between the two 
versions is not great, and H. R. 5852 will 
remain an effective curb to communism 
regardless of the vote on this. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Dakota. 
This amendment should be voted down. 

Let us not temporize with the enemy 
that you know is plotting the overthrow 
of our Government and the destruction 
of our civilization. 

It is time for the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States to stand up 
and pass laws that will protect this coun- 
try now and for all time to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, never did I think that 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge 
JENNINGS, or the distinguished majority 
leader would ever rise on this floor and 
support the New Deal version of what it 
was pleased to call law. I glory in the 
spunk of the subcommittee, and whether 
the full committee agrees or not, I sub- 
mit that the amendment of the subcom- 
mittee, as offered here by its chairman, 
is absolutely right. 

The section sought to be improved by 
this amendment applies only to judicial 
review, which is essentially civil, and is 
according to all of the law that has ever 
been written in the books only a ques- 
tion of where the scales of justice find 
equipoise, or the weight of the evidence 
on one side or the other. The burden 
of proof need only be borne by evidence 
sufficient to preponderate; not, as in 
criminal cases, “beyond all reasonable 
doubt.” 

This thing is right, men. Just because 
during the days that you call “the era 
of the New Deal” such mistakes were 
made, and this “substantial” evidence 
rule adopted, does not justify you ardent 
critics of “the New Deal” in copying the 
same mistake. Neither you nor I ever 
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have believed it was right to deprive an 
American citizen, whether he be a Com- 
munist or not, of the right that every 
American citizen has to have the charge 
against him weighed fairly on appeal 
and to require that it be established by 
the weight of the evidence; or, in other 
words, the preponderance. And no one 
else can fairly challenge the right to that 
kind of review. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. Moreover, does not the 
gentleman from Alabama see a very 
great difference between the Securities 
and Exchange Act, for example, which 
has been referred to, which involves the 
registration of some stock certificates, 
and a proceeding in which ultimately 
one is branded as a Communist? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, there is that 
difference. There is not a single illus- 
tration on the books where this “sub- 
stantial” evidence rule has been written, 
that I have not inveighed against. No 
one knew what it meant until it was 
defined by the Supreme Court, and now, 
by several decisions, it has been held to 
mean practically the same as the “pre- 
ponderance” or the “weight” of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so happy to 
yield. 

Mr. NIXON. Is not the gentleman’s 
point this, the fact that the Congress 
may have during the thirties adopted va- 
rious pieces of legislation setting up ad- 
ministrative procedures in which punish- 
ment resulted on the basis of the sub- 
stantial evidence rule, and the fact that 
that was done is certainly no argument 
that it was right at that time, and we 
cannot rectify the mistake now by re- 
quiring the same amount of evidence 
that should be required in reviewing 
these administrative procedures. 

Mr. HOBBS. Not only so, but 10 
wrongs do not make 1 right. There is 
no justification for the “substantial” evi- 
dence rule. There is utterly no way to 
attempt to justify a wrong rule of law 
on judicial review, if you call it judicial, 
and I care not who the defendant is. If 
a defendant has a right to have his case 
considered and reviewed by an appellate 
court, and here the review is to be by a 
three-judge court, a circuit court of ap- 
peals, he has a right to. fair judgment as 
to how the evidence preponderates, pro 
or con. 

I submit that these gentlemen, just be- 
cause they go New Deal, in their old age, 
have no right to “doctor” the scales of 
justice by again adopting a discredited 
criterion. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I believe, put his finger on 
the proposition involved here. We are 
not dealing with the same situation here 
as you are with the SEC. The first part 
of this bill spells out the nature of the 
Communist conspiracy. The terms in 
the preamble of the bill are, of course, 
quite opprobrious because of the oppro- 
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brious nature of the conspiracy itself, so 
that designation as a Communist organi- 
zation or Communist front organization 
has a bad connotation. Therefore, we 
are dealing here with the reputations of 
individuals. If the substantial evidence 
rule were permitted to remain in the bill 
as it originally was, an Attorney General 
could, after an insufficient investigation 
and hearing, make a decision that a cer- 
tain organization was a Communist 
front. Now, he could do that using even 
the weaker evidence. He could make a 
mistake and he could make a bad mis- 
take, and it could go up to the court on 
appeal, the Appellate Court, and if there 
was substantial evidence there, even 
though it would be weaker evidence, then 
this organization is branded as a Com- 
munist organization or Communist front, 
and every individual aligned therewith 
would be also so branded. As one of 
Shakespeare’s great characters said, 
“Who steals my purse steals trash.” His 
reputation is as valuable to him as is life 
itself. Under this amendment the court 
on appeal must determine the greater 
weight of the evidence; the evidence 
must preponderate. I believe that is 
the only fair rule when you are dealing 
with the reputations of American citi- 
zens. The evidence should preponderate 
that the organization is a Communist 
front or a Communist political organiza- 
tion. So I support the amendment re- 
quiring “the proponderance” as a safe- 
guard against the administrative proce- 
dure that could otherwise affect the rep- 
utation of citizens upon insufficient evi- 
dence. 

This measure is an intelligent ap- 
proach to handling the Communist con- 
spiracy. It cuts the foreign ties of 
American Communists and forces them 
into the open where the American peo- 
ple can see them. If the American Com- 
munist Party withers and dies as thus 
cut off it will be because tyranny does 
not grow on free American soil unless it 
have secret nurture from abroad. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Comes]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment we are considering would 
substitute the words “preponderance of 
the evidence” in lieu of the words “sub- 
stantial evidence” as applied to admin- 
istrative findings when such determina- 
tions are on appeal and before the Court. 
I disagree with the contentions of the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. JENNINGS] that this change is not 
needed and that it would place an undue 
burden on the prosecution and give an 
undue advantage to those who might be 
accused of violations of the penal provi- 
sions of this bill. Let us see if we can 
get back in our minds just what this 
question of the preponderance of the evi- 
dence would mean to a defendant prose- 
cuted under the section of the bill to 
which it is to be added. The penalties 
prescribed against an individual would be 
predicated upon his joining or remain- 
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ing in an organization proscribed by the 
Attorney General by a final order as an 
organization that was required to reg- 
ister but had not done so. Suppose an 
individual is indicted under that provi- 
sion and haled into court. His defense 
might well be, “In the first place, I am 


not a Communist, and in the second - 


place, the organization I joined or re- 
main in is not Communist and does not 
come within the prohibitions of the law.” 

If we do not put this “preponderance” 
provision in the bill and there is any evi- 
dence to sustain the original finding that 
this was the kind of an organization 
that would subject the defendant to the 
penalty by his remaining in it, he has 
part of his defense shut off by the ad- 
ministrative finding previously made 
simply under a rule of substantial evi- 
dence. I think that is vital and goes to 
the question of a man’s right to defend 
himself in court. 

Something has been said about ex- 
tending privileges to Communists by the 
committee amendment. Let us take a 
look at that a moment. The original 
Mundt bill, incidentally, would have re- 
quired the registration of Communist or- 
ganizations or Communist-front organ- 
izations, and confined itself to that, so 
that the American people might know at 
all times the outfits that are flying under 
false colors and inducing people inno- 
cently to join up with them and lend 
their support to them. 

I think we would have had a better 
bill if we had limited this bill to that. 
But the present bill substituted for the 
Mundt bill goes further and prescribes 
penalties for private individuals for their 
activities. So we enter there into the 
field of criminal law and apply it to the 
individual. I think we must surround 
that with every possible safeguard. I 
doubt seriously that those provisions can 
be held valid because of their very un- 
certainty, and I do not agree with them. 
They are not sound and will not work. 
But I can find it possible to support the 
bill because of its purposes and the need 
to expose those organizations which go 
under false colors as patriotic organiza- 
tions, as well as other forms of fronts. 
However, we should surround this bill 
with the same safeguards that private 
individuals who may be accused of crime 
are given. It is not a question of protect- 
ing Communists, but only the question of 
protecting the right of an American cit- 
izen haled into court and charged with 
violation of some law, to be charged and 
tried in accordance with the criminal 
laws of his country, so that he may have 
the safeguards that have always been 
provided for him. I think this amend- 
ment is badly needed if this bill is going 
to be enacted into law and I certainly 
think we should adopt it promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on this amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nixon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 
37, line 17, after the words “such organiza- 
tion”, insert “or any person affected.” 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment and only gives 
the same right of judicial review to every 
individual affected by this law that is 
granted to organizations affected. I do 
not see why there ought to be any argu- 
ment about it, and I do not believe the 
amendment will be opposed. I ask you 
to give that right to every American citi- 
zen, many of whom ignorantly or care- 
lessly have gotten in bad company. You 
give that right to the accused organiza- 
tion, but you give no right of appeal to 
any individual. This amendment cor- 
rects that inequity. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. If the 
gentleman would read carefully the sec- 
tions to which it refers, namely sections 
(D) and (F), those sections of the bill 
do not require registration of individuals 
at all. Those sections of th2 bill require 
registration of the group or organization. 
So there is no good reason that I can 
see to give individyals an opportunity 
to obtain a review of an order issued 
under subsections (D) and (F) which 
does not apply to individuals at all. 

Mr. HOBBS. ‘Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have read the sections 
carefully. My thought is that where I 
join an organization in perfect inno- 
cence, and that organization is declared 
to be one of these Communist organiza- 
tions, then I would lose my job if I were 
a Government employee or any of the 
other pains and penalties provided in this 
act would apply to me. If I am wrong 
about that, of course, I would have no 
objection to the language remaining as 
it is. 

Mr.MUNDT. The organization makes 
the registration. The organization has 
the right of review. The individual is 
taken care of in the earlier section of the 
bill where he is certified directly from 
the Attorney General and notified of the 
fact that he has been so listed. ‘The pro- 
cedure is set forth there. I think this 
amendment would confuse the situation 
and make it unworkable. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, with 
that statement by the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee, I would 
be delighted to withdraw my amendment 
and ask unanimous consent that I may 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offe2 
another amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hopss: On page 
38, after the period in line 3, strike out 
everything through the period in line 7 
and insert “Thereupon the court shall have 
jurisdiction of the proceedings and shall re- 
view the case both as to matters of law and 
of fact, and shall affirm the findings of the 
Attorney General as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by the preponderance of the evidence, 
but if in the opinion of the court such find- 
ings are erroneous as to the law, or not sup- 
ported by the preponderance of the evidence, 
they may be set aside.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the committee gave consideration 
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to this amendment and is in accord with 


it and will accept it. Is that true? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; of course. 

Mr. NIXON. The gentleman pre- 
sented the amendment to me and I dis- 


cussed it with members of the commit- - 


tee. The difficulty that we see with the 
amendment, after discussing it also with 
the legislative counsel, is that it attempts 
te set forth language which is novel in 
this particular field, and which would 
result, in effect, we believe, in getting 
the judicial review of these proceedings 
tied up in courts for a considerable 
length of time. For that reason, the 
committee came to the conclusion that 
it would prefer to support the amend- 
ment as the committee presented it, the 
preponderance of evidence, supported by 
substantial evidence. 

Mr. HOBBS. That means that we 
have to submit it to the House, which I 
always welcome. 

The only point in this amendment is 
simply this: There is no use whatever 
in giving to any group or any person on 
these issues a review of the law. What 
is the law? That they must register. So 
it is always and only a question of fact 
as to which anyone charged with violat- 
ing this act has need of review. There- 
fore, this amendment simply says that 
this same court, three circuit court 
judges, shall consider the case. We vest 
the authority in them to consider it, and 
consider it both as to matters of fact and 
of the law. If the court decides that 
the Attorney General’s decree is sup- 
ported by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, they must affirm. If not, they re- 
ject it. So, it simply gives anyone 
accused of violating this act the right of 
real review, both as to the law and as to 
the facts. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always delighted to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The gentieman from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Munpt] stated to the gentie- 
man from Alabama that under this bill 
the organization listed the members, and 
that the members are then notified and 
given an opportunity to clear themselves. 
I cannot find a provision whereby the 
members may have an opportunity of 
clearing themselves. I called attention to 
that earlier today and I am still looking 
for it. Nobody has ever to!d me yet where 
it is. I think it is very important. 

Mr. HOBBS. I agree with the gentic- 
man. I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Dakota to inform the 
gentleman where it is. I do not know. 
It has nothing to do with this amend- 
ment, however. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. But it had some- 
thing to do with the amendment which 
was withdrawn, because none of these 
provisions are in this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam so happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If a man is a mem- 
ber of an organization that is making 
war on the United States he ought not 
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have to go into court to prove that 
this man who is a member of that or- 
ganization is guilty of a criminal offense. 
Substantial evidence ought to be suffi- 
cient to put him on notice that he cannot 
run around here as a traitor to this coun- 
try and then plead that he is entitled 
to a fair trial. That is what Eisler did. 
He said, “I am the subject of persecu- 
tion. I am a refugee from persecution.” 
Come to find out, he was teaching that 
Communist school in Moscow. 

Mr. HOBBS. I agree with the gentle- 
man to this extent that we ought to write 
this law so that there could be no doubt 
that everyone accused would get a fair 
trial and justice. That is all lam asking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
has expired. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosss] has offered this 
amendment in-an attempt to improve 
the administrative procedure section and 
that he is one of the most respected 
judicial authorities in the House. As I 
stated, however, when the gentleman 
so kindly yielded to me, the Committee 
believes that this amendment should be 
voted down for the reason that I men- 
tioned, that it would in effect set up a 
novel procedure and novel language 
which would result in judicial contro- 
versy over a long period of time and 
in effect would hinder effective prosecu- 
tion under the act. ; 

I ask that the Committee reject the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosgs) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 38, line 10, after the word “material”, 
strike out “and that there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such evidence 


in the proceedings before the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, under 
the review section of the bill as a con- 
dition precedent to having additional 
evidence considered by the Attorney 
General it is necessary to establish two 
things: One, that the evidence is ma- 
terial; and, two, there must be shown to 
the court a reason why it was not adduced 
at the original hearing. It certainly 
seems to me that in a statute of this 
sort, and this is a rather peculiar statute, 
there is no mistake about that, if there is 
any material evidence in existence, a 
person ought to be, as a matter of fact, 
permitted, after satisfying a court that 
it is material, to introduce that evidence 
without first being compelled to explain 
to the court’s satisfaction the reason why 
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the evidence was not adduced originally. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The members of the 
Committee on this side have no objection 
to the amendment and unless somebody 
on the other side objects to it, we will 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 15. (a) Any person failing to register 
or to file any registration statement or an- 
nual report as required by section 8 of this 
act shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $2,000 and 
not more than $5,000; except that in case 
such failure is on the part of the executive 
officer (or individual performing the ordinary 
and usual duties of an executive officer) or 
secretary (or individual performing the ordi- 
nary and usual duties of a secretary), or any 
other officer, of an organization required to 
register under such section 8, the punish- 
ment for such failure shall be a fine of not 
less than $2,000 and not more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not less than 2 years and 
not more than 5 years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. For the purposes of this 
subsection, if there is in effect with respect 
to an organization a final order of the Attor- 
ney General requiring it to register under 
section 8, each day of failure to register, 
whether on the part of the organization or 
any individual, shall constitute a separate 
Offense. 

(b) Whoever, in a registration statement 
or annual report filed under section 8 of this 
act, willfully makes any false statement or 
willfully omits to state any fact which is re- 
quired to be stated, or which is necessary to 
make the statements made or information 
given not misleading, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$2,000 and not more than $5,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not less than 2 years and not 
more than 5 years, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

(c) Any person violating any provision 
of this act for violation of which no penalty 
is provided by section 4 or by subsection (a) 
or (b) of this section shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been one of the 
hardest and longest debates, in the 
Eightieth session of the Congress. In 
the judgment of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and to assuage the 
feelings and the thoughts of the Mem- 
bers, particularly those Members from 
metropolitan areas, I would like to re- 
mind you that when the debate opened 
on Friday it was discovered that thou- 
sands and thousands of forged telegrams, 
forged letters, and forged petitions had 
come into Washington to various Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is a known fact, it 
is an announced fact, that the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States is now in 
the act of raising a half-million dollars 
to defeat this bill. How they expect to 
use this money I do not know. 

Into Washington in the last 24 hours 
have come many, many telegrams, prin- 
cipally from the great cities of the Na- 
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tion, from Los Angeles and the area 
thereabouts, from Boston, from Chicago, 
from New York, from my own city of 
Pittsburgh, and from many other places. 
In checking last night we discovered, par- 
ticularly from the city of New York, that 
the same thing is going on now and 
probably will go on when this bill moves 
to the other body that has been going on 
for the last week. 

Let me read you the statement of the 
employee of one of the Western Union 
telegraph offices in the city of New York: 

As one who is employed in the Western 
Union, I would suggest that you or the FBI 
survey all the original telegrams filed in New 
York City for transmission to Washington 
which protest the passing of the Mundt bill, 
You will find long petitions all in the same 
handwriting, and many individual telegrams 
all signed by different names in the same 
handwriting, and we who work here recog- 
nize many as coming from the same groups 
who protested the holding of the Communist 
deportees at Ellis Island. 


There are other words here too and 
a signature, which I will not reveal for 
very obvious reasons. 

By the time this reaches the other end 
of the Capitol we hope to have the evi- 
dence completely in our hands that the 
same organizations and the same indi- 
viduals and the same groups that sent 
thousands of telegrams to President Tru- 
man protesting his recognition of the 
Greek Government, the sending of troops 
to Korea, and protesting other things 
that Stalin does not want done so that 
the perpetual onward movement of Com- 
munist Russia may continue, that the 
same organizations, the same American 
Communist Party directed by the Krem- 
lin in Moscow has been doing this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: Page 
41, between lines 8 and 9, insert the following 
additional section to be numbered 16 and 
change the number of section 16 in line 10 
to section 17: 

“That the existing text of section 20 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended (39 Stat. 890; 57 Stat. 553; 8 U.S. C. 


156), is hereby designated as subsection (a): 


of section 20 of that act. 

“Src. 2. That the first sentence of said sec- 
tion 20 (a) of that act, as established by sec- 
tion 1 of this act, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 20. (a) That the deportation of 
aliens provided for in this act and al) other 
immigration laws of the United States shall 
be directed by the Attorney General, within 
his discretion and without priority of prefer- 
ence because of their order as herein set 
forth, either to the country from which 
such alien last entered the United States; 
or to the country in which is located the 
foreign port at which such alien embarked 
for the United States or for foreign contigu- 
ous territory; or to the country in which he 
resided prior to entering the country from 
which he entered the United States; or to the 
country which had sovereignty over the 
place where such alien was born at the time 
of his birth; or to the country of which such 
an alien is a subject or citizen; or to the 
country in which he was born; or to the 
country in which the place of his birth is 
situated at the time he is ordered deported; 
or, if deportation to any of the said fore- 
going places or countries is impracticable or 
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impossible, then to any country which will 
agree to accept such alien into its territory.’ 

“Sec. 3. That the last sentence of said sec- 
tion 20 (a) of that act, as established by sec- 
tion 1 of this act, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Pending final determination of the de- 
portability of any alien taken into custody 
under warrant of the Attorney General, such 
alien may, in the discretion of the Attorney 
General (1) be continued in custody; or (2) 
be released under bond in the amount of not 
less than $500, with security approved by the 
Attorney General; cr (3) be released on con- 
ditional parole. It shall be among the con- 
ditions of any such bond, or of the terms 
of release on parole, that the alien shall be 
produced, or will produce himself, when re- 
quired to do so for the purpose of defending 
himself against the charge or charges under 
which he was taken into custody and any 
other charges which subsequently are lodged 
against him, and for deportation if a war- 
rant for his deportation is issued. When 
such a warrant of deportation is issued 
against any alien, the Attorney General shall 
have a period of 6 months from the date of 
Such warrant within which to effect the 
avien’s departure from the United States, 
during which period, at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s discretion, the alien may be detained, 
released on conditional parole, or upon bond 
in an amount and specifying such conditions 
for surrender of the alien to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as may be deter- 
mined by the Attorney General. If deporta- 
tion has not been practicable, or departure 
of the alien from the United States has not 
been effected, within 6 months from the date 
of the warrant of deportation the alien shall 
become subject to such further supervision 
and detention pending eventual deportation 
as is authorized hereinafter in this section.’ 

“Src. 4. That section 20 of that act, as 
amended by sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act, 
is hereby further amended by adding the 
following new subsections: 

“‘*Any alien, against whom a warrant of 
deportation, heretofore or hereafter issued, 
has been outstanding for more than 6 months 
shall, pending eventual deportation, be sub- 
ject to supervision under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, with the approval of the 
Attorney General. Such regulations shall re- 
quire any alien subject to supervision (1) 
to appear from time to time before an offi- 
cer of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service for identification; (2) to submit, if 
necessary, to medical and psychiatric exam- 
ination at the expense of the United States; 
(3) to give information under oath as to 
his circumstances, habits, associations, and 
activities; and (4) to conform to such rea- 
sonable written restrictions on his conduct or 
activities as are prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization in 
his case. Any alien who is found by the 
Attorney General to have willfully failed to 
comply with such regulations, or to have 
willfully failed to appear to give information 
or submit to medical or psychiatric exami- 
nation if required, or to have knowingly given 
false information in relation to the require- 
ments of such regulations, or to have know- 
ingly violated a reasonable restriction im- 
posed upon his conduct or activity, shall be 
thereafter detained in accordance with sub- 
section (c) until such time as the Attorney 
General orders other disposition of the alien’s 
case, Nothing in this subsection shall pre- 
clude the Attorney General at any time from 
directing removal of any alien of the classes 
described in subsection (c) from supervi- 
sion under this subsection to detention as 
prescribed in subsection (c). 

“*(c) Any alien who falls within one or 
more of the classes of deportable aliens de- 
scribed in section 19 (d) of this act, and 
any other alien, regardless of the charge or 
charges in the warrant of deportation against 
him, who entered the United States within 
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10 years preceding the issuance of a warrant 
of arrest against him, may, in the discretion 
of the Attorney General, be denied the privi- 
lege of release under supervision as provided 
in subsection (b), and instead the alien 
may be taken into custody and transported 
to such place of detention as may be desig- 
nated by the Attorney General and there, 
or at any such other place or places as may 
thereafter be designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be detained, though not at hard labor, 
pending eventual deportation, or until de- 
Pparture from the United States otherwise 
shall have been arranged, or until the At- 
torney General upon sufficient evidence of 
good cause shall order supervision of the alien 
under subsection (b). In determining 
whether good cause has been shown to justify 
releasing the alien and ordering his: super- 
vision under subsection (b), the Attorney 
General shall take into account such factors 
as.(1) the age, health, and period of deten- 
tion of the alien; (2) the effect upon the 
national security and public peace or safety; 
(3) the likelihood of the alien’s resuming the 
course of conduct which made him deport- 
able; (4) the character of the efforts made 
by such alien himself and by representatives 
of the country or countries to which his de- 
portation is directed to expedite the alien’s 
departure from the United States; (5) the 
reason for the inability of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to secure pass- 
ports or other travel documents from the 
country or countries to which the alien has 
been ordered deported; and (6) the eligibility 
of the alien for discretionary relief under 
the immigration laws. 

“*(d) Any alien subject to detention un- 
der subsections (b) or (c) of this section 
may be released, in the discretion of the At- 
torney General, from detention under sub- 
section (c) and placed under supervision 
under subsection (b), on a showing which 
shall satisfy the Attorney General that the 
alien has obtained a travel document or made 
other approved arrangements to leave the 
United States, and, if considered necessary, 
upon giving a departure bond conditioned as 
prescribed by the Attorney General, with 
good and sufficient sureties approved by the 
Attorney General. Should any alien return 
to the United States after having departed 
pursuant to this subsection and be éxcluded 
and his deportation following such exclusion 
be impracticable, or if he enters the United 
States unlawfully, he shall again be taken 
into custody and, regardless of the charges 
upon which he was deportable, shall be there- 
after subject to treatment in accordance with 
subsection (c). In any such case, the pre- 
vious warrant of deportation against him 
shall be considered as reinstated from its 
original date of issuance. The Attarney Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized and directed to ar- 
range for appropriate places of detention in 
established institutions for those aliens re- 
quired by this section to be taken into 
custody and detained. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed so as to preypnt any 
alien detained under subsection (c) of this 
section, from questioning, on petition for 
writ of habeas corpus filed in the district 
court of the United States of the district 
wherein he is detained, the validity of such 
detention. 

“*(e) Before the Attorney General may 
order the release under supervision of any 
alien detained under subsection (c), he shall 
prepare and file with all the other papers 
relating to such case, a synopsis of the evi- 
dence upon which such order is to be made 
and the reasons for such order. 

“*(f) If any alien subject to supervision 
or detention under subsections (b) or (c) 
of this section is able to depart from the 
United States, except that he is financially 
unable to pay his passage, the expense of 
such passage to the country to which he is 
destined may be paid from the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of this act, unless 
such payment is otherwise provided for 
under this act.’ 
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“Src. 5. Nothing in the provisions of sec- 
tions 5, 7, 8, and 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (60 Stat. 239, 241, 242, 243; 
5 U. S. C. 1004, 1007, 1009), or the Declara- 
tory Judgment Act of 1934, as amended (48 
Stat. 955; 28 U. S. C. 400), shall be applicable 
to the provisions of this act or to any law 
relating to the immigration, exclusion, ex- 
pulsion, or registration of aliens or to the 
nationality or naturalization laws of the 
United States; nor shall the provisions of 
section 503 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 1171-1172; 8 U. S. C. 903) be ap- 
plicable in any case which involves a de- 
termination of the right of a person to be 
admitted to or to remain in the United States 
under the provisions of any of the immedi- 
ately foregoing described laws.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 5852. It seems to me the 
gentleman’s amendment, which I be- 
lieve is in actuality a bill which is before 
the House and before another commit- 
tee, deals with the arrangements and 
techniques of deportation proceedings, 
which do not properly fall within the 
province of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, so in my opinion the 
amendment should not be attached with 
germaneness to legislation of: this type. 
Regardless of the merits of Mr. Hoss’ 
proposal, I submit it should come before 
us as a separate measure and not be 
added as over-burden to H. R. 5852. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama care to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. HOBBS. I certainly do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amended title of this bill is “A bill to pro- 
tect the United States against un-Ameri- 
can and subversive activities.” That is 
the declared purpose of the bill. In the 
subcommittee’s report on the legislation 
we have been considering it is stated: 

The subcommittee recommends the im- 
mediate consideration by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of proposals which would 
require all aliens to register annually with 
the Department of Justice, allow the Depart- 
ment of Justice to hold deportable aliens in 
custody until arrangements for their deporta- 
tion can be concluded, and provide for strict 
reciprocity in the granting of visas and in 
the treatment of aliens from Communist- 
dominated countries. 


I sunit, Mr. Chairman, in all earnest- 
ness and candor, that when you are deal- 
ing with a problem that goes to un-Amer- 
ican and subversive activities you cannot 
find any activity that is more important 
to prevent the poisoning of the body 
politic of this Nation than the one to 
which my amendment addresses itself. 
It has already been considered by the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, it has 
already been granted a rule by the Rules 
Committee, and it has already passed this 
House. In substance it is identical with 
H. R. 5643 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
that did pass this House. Itis no fault of 
ours that it is not the law of the land 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self to you very seriously for a moment 
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on the point of order. When the bill 
H. R. 5643 was introduced by me in this 
House in the Seventy-sixth Congress, the 
immigration and naturalization au- 
thorities of this Nation said there were 
only 460 aliens at large in this country, 
and as free as you are, who had gone 
through all the processes of the courts 
and been finally adjudged unfit to remain 
here in freedom and the warrant of de- 
portation, finally approved by the courts, 
had issued. They are here today, as free 
as you are. The Communist Party is 
largely responsible for nearly 5,000 of 
such cases today. Russia has not issued 
a single passport by virtue of which any 
one of our orders of deportation could 
be executed. We have by just so much 
been absolutely deprived of our right of 
deportation, which is one of our sovereign 
attributes if we are a free and independ- 
ent nation. So I say that this is utterly 
un-American, it is utterly subversive of 
one of the pillars upon which our 
sovereignty rests, the right of deporta- 
tion, a sovereign right universally recog- 
nized by international law as belonging 
to every free and independent nation. 

Just because we cannot get the coop- 
eration of another government, I say 
that the bill which has already passed 
the House and which has had the ap- 
proval of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and which has claimed the very right 
that is now recommended for considera- 
tion by the subcommittee that wrote and 
now offers this bill ought to be germane 
to a bill to protect the United States 
against subversive and un-American ac- 
tivities. I believe, sir, that it is ger- 
mane to this bill. 

The adoption of my amendment would 
cure the evil that 1s thwarting our Na- 
tion in the effective exercise of its sov- 
ereign right of deportation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WapdswortTH). 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair would remind the gentle- 
man from Alabama, of course, that his 
function is not to pass upon the merits 
of an amendment nor to pass upon the 
merits of the bill which the gentleman 
says has already passed the House. The 
Chair may personally find himself in 
complete agreement with the objective 
sought by the legislation which the gen- 
tleman from Alabama espouses, but the 
legislation to which he refers, as the 
Chair understands, has to do with the 
immigration and naturalization laws of 
the United States. This bill pending be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole does 
not approach that subject. Its title is 
“Subversive Activities Control Bill, 1948.” 
It comes from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. That committee 
has no jurisdiction over legislation hav- 
ing to do with immigration and natural- 
ization laws. Therefore, the Chair holds 
that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that it deals with the question of 
the issuance of passports and prohibits 
such issuance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposal of the 
gentleman goes far beyond that. The 
point of order is sustained. 
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Mr. CROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with interest to the debate on 
the Mundt bill, H. R. 5852, and it is 
rather difficult for me to understand the 
position of the opponents of this bill in 
declaring it to be unconstitutional. 

We of this House should be interested 
in preserving our Constitution and not in 
preserving the rights of people who owe 
their allegiance to Russia or any other 
foreign country and whose sole purpose 
is the overthrow of the Constitution, 
under which they are attempting to hide 
for protection. 

It is my position that our Constitution 
is for the protection of our good Ameri- 
can citizens who believe in the American 
way of life and who are only interested 
in one ism, Americanism. 

Let us look at some of the organiza- 
tions who complain about the Mundt 
bill. First we have the CIO groups who 
have refused to sign the Communist affi- 
davit as required by the Labor Relations 
Act of 1947; second we have the Com- 
munist organizations and Communist- 
front organizations who would be re- 
quired to register and name all of their 
officers and members. I have received 
many telegrams requesting that I oppose 
the bill for the protection of our country, 
and I have answered every telegram 
with the same answer, “I am going to 
vote for the bill for the protection of our 
country.” 

Mr. Chairman, some people consider 
the Communist Party as a political party 
in the United States. Let us look at 
some of the statements made by Louis 
Budenz, former managing editor of the 
Daily Worker, when he appeared at 
hearings on communism held by the 
State Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington. He identified his Red pals as 
stooges for Stalin and identified Jack 
Stachel as one of the three top Commu- 
nists in the United States with direct 
access to Joe Stalin at any time. He 
gave the inside picture of the structure, 
personalities, operating procedures, and 
machinations of the American section of 
the Comintern. Does this give the im- 
pression that the Communist Party is a 
political party in the United States? 

Mrs. Kathryn Fogg, another witness at 
the above-described hearing, stated as 
follows: 

I broke with the Communists because they 
do not believe in democracy, they do not 
practice democracy and they never intend 
to practice it. You take orders; you do not 
use your own judgment. The orders came 
from the Kremlin, Moscow, but I did not 
realize that until I had spent considerable 
time in the party, believing it to be a liberal 


organization in the sense we understand that 
term in the United States. 


Manning Johnson, former high rank- 
ing colored Communist, a Navy veteran 
of the last war advised all lower strata 
Communists to “get out of the party 
while the getting is good.” He had joined 
the Communist Party in 1930 and re- 
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ceived special training in the notorious 
Lenin School in Moscow in all forms of 
sabotage, physical as well as psychologi- 
ca!. He quit in 1940 when he became 
convinced that the Communists were 
using his race for ulterior sinister pur- 
poses of their own that had no connec- 
tion whatever with Negro problems. He 
was positive that: 

The Communist Party is not a political 
party in any sense of the word. It is a fifth 
column to carry out Soviet Russian policies 
and to prepare the United States for an easy 
pushover in case of war or class revolution. 
You cannot be a Communist in good stand- 
ing and continue to be loyal to the United 
States. A Communist’s main job is always to 
weaken the United States against the day 
when the Soviet totalitarian dictatorship 
takes over. 


Mrs. Isabel Costigan, wife of a widely 
known Seattle political figure, unbur- 
dened herself of years of heartache re- 
sulting from her brief, but nasty experi- 
ence with Comnmiunists. She stated as 
follows: 

There is no morality in the Communist 
Party. It will stoop to anything. I was sick 
from the time I got in. We were told that 
the little people formulated the program. I 
found that they were simply told what to do. 
No one talks more democracy and practices 
more dictatorship than the Communist 
Party. 


Our Federal Constitution affords a 
reasonable freedom of speech and of the 
press. This freedom does not compre- 
hend the license to slander, to libel, or to 
disseminate propaganda to subvert our 
form of Government. Constitutional 
liberty must not be construed as license. 
Recentiy the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, in the case of Leon Josephson, a 
reputed Communist, held that when free 
speech imperils national security, con- 
stitutional protection cannot be claimed 
by the offender. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ments of the above-named Communists 
I hope that all Members of this House 
who are interested in the protection of 
our Constitution and the American way 
of life will support and vote for H. R. 
5852. I do not consider the controlling 
of organizations who are Russian domi- 
nated a violation of our Constitution. 
If we are going to fall for that line of 
argument it will not be long until we will 
be without a Constitution for our protec- 
tion. I am sure that the people of the 
satellite countries of Europe do not find 
many rights and privileges under the 
constitution forced upon them by their 
Communist leaders and under whose 
yoke they are now living. 

Mr. Chairman, I want it plainly under- 
stood that I am opposed to any form of 
communism and I will support all meas- 
ures that will tend to lessen the danger 
of our Constitution being rewritten by 
direction of Joe Stalin. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Nrxon: On page 41, after line 8, insert the 
following section: 

“Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act. 


- 
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“Src. 16. Nothing in this act shall be held 
to make the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act inapplicable to the exer- 
cise of functions, or the conduct of proceed- 
ings, under this act, except to the extent that 
this act affords additional procedural safe- 
guards for organizations and individuals.” 


And renumber the following section 
accordingly. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, it will be 
seen that this is merely a perfecting 
amendment and has the full approval of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
question has been raised as to whether 
this bill outlaws the Communist Party. 
I submit that if any person will read this 
bill he will come to no other conclusion 
than that the Communist Party, as it is 
presently existing and operating, is out- 
lawed by this legislation. Anything is 
outlawed when it is made illegal. Jesse 
James was an outlaw not because he was 
mentioned by name in a legislative act, 
but because he did something that was 
illegal. The present activities of the 
Communist Party would here be made 
illegal and hence outlawed. They would 
be made illegal by section 4 of this act, 
which states: 

It shall be unlawful for any person to at- 
tempt in any manner to establish in the 
United States a totalitarian dictatorship the 
direction and control of which is to be vested 
in, or exercised by or under the domination 
or control of, any foreign government, for- 
eign organization, or foreign individual. 


From, first, the constitution of the 
Communist Party and from, second, 
their activities it can be proven that they 
are attempting to establish a totalitarian 
dictatorship under foreign control in the 
United States. The portions of their 
constitution which prove they are at- 
tempting to establish a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship is that section which states 
that their ends, and I quote, “will be 
achieved only by the socialistic organiza- 
tion of society under a government led 
by” the members of a single class of 
society. Personal or political relations 
with persons who may have divergent 
interests or views to those of this par- 
ticular class make one incompatible for 
membership in the Communist Party. 
Such individuals may be classified as 
enemies of the leading class and thereby 
denied access to membership in the party 
that is to lead the Nation. This denial 
of equal opportunity to membership in a 
political party merely on the grounds 
that one may have divergent interests 
to those of a single class of society is the 
essence of totalitarianism. 

FOREIGN CONTROL 


The foreign control of the Commu- 
nist Party is proved, to state the proof 
briefly, by one, the policy flip-flops of 
their official party publication to coincide 
with foreign views; two, compliance of 
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the Communist Party of the United 
States with directives of Russian officials 
of the Communist Party. The compli- 
ance in some of these instances is still 
continuing even though the order was 
issued long ago; three, the “commuting” 
of members of the Communist Party in 
the United States to Russia for the pur- 
pose of receiving instructions and orders. 

All of these matters are documented 
and substantiated at length in numerous 
congressional hearings on this subject. 
Because of these facts the Communist 
Party as it exists and presently operates 
in the United States would be illegal 
under the legislation in question. It 
would thus be outlawed. 

BILL IS CONSTITUTIONAL 


This bill is constitutional as the Com- 
munist Party would be outlawed in a per- 
fectly legal way and for valid reasons. 
There is nothing illegal about outlawing 
something that is evil. Bank robbers, 
assassins, murderers, and many other 
members of our society are outlawed, not 
by name but because statutes make their 
activities illegal. Some confused think- 
ing has come about on this particular 
subject in that some people seem to feel 
that you have to name something by 
name to outlaw it, but nothing is further 
from the truth. Many activities are out- 
lawed and many organizations are con- 
sidered outlawed organizations because 
their activities are illegal under some law 
that does not name them by name. Asa 
matter of fact it is the exception rather 
than the rule when organizations are 
outlawed by name. But I submit that 
this is a perfectly constitutional exercise 
of power in the hands of Congress. 

I do not wish to burden any person 
with an elaborate legal discussion, but 
suffice to say that the Constitution 
recognizes the inherent right of the 
Government to protect itself. In addi- 
tion to this article IV section 4 of the 
Constitution places the duty and respon- 
sibility upon the Congress and the other 
branches of the Government to guaran- 
tee that a republican form of govern- 
ment shall not be denied any person in 
the United States. No discussion is nec- 
essary to prove that the denial of repre- 
sentation to members of a single Class 
as is proposed by the constitution of the 
Communist Party would not satisfy the 
requirement of a—republican—repre- 
sentative form of government as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

The thought has been suggested that 
maybe you can do away with these 
rights by a constitutional amendment, 
but I submit that cannot be done. We 
are concerned with essential liberty— 
the basic right of an individual to a voice 
in the government that is going to gov- 
ern him and his family. I am sure that 
clear thinking on this subject will con- 
vince any member that this is one of 
the inalienable rights not only protected 
by the Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion and our form of Government recog- 
nizes that such right is inherent and 
cannot be infringed upon even by the 
Constitution. 

This legislation is clearly constitu- 
tional in my opinion and I submit that 
is what Communists are most afraid of. 
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If the proposed legislation was not con- 
stitutional they would have nothing to 
fear. 

To say that this legislation is con- 
stitutional means it is constitutional to 
outlaw any attempt to establish a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States 
under foreign control. The claim that 
this legislation was unconstitutional 
would mean it was illegal to oppose by 
peaceful means what we would resist by 
force of arms. No such construction is 
reasonable. 

THE REPORT ON THE BILL 


Probably a word is in order at this 
point on the references in the report 
which some Members have quoted seem- 
ingly to the effect that the bill did not 
support the “outlawing approach.” Even 
a casual observation of this report will 
note that such comments relate only to 
the rejected proposals of outlawing the 
Communist Party by, first, barring it 
from the ballot; and, second, making the 
Communist Party illegal per se. In fact 
the very section of the report in which 
these outlawing approaches, and the 
language in question is contained, is en- 
titled “Rejected Proposals.” Clearly 
these comments on the “outlawing ap- 
proach” relate only to the rejected pro- 
posals and such comment cannot be 
taken as applying to the bill which out- 
laws the subversive activities of all indi- 
viduals and organizations, including 
those of the Communist Party, through 
general description. A perfectly custo- 
mary and legal approach. 

NEW YORK PRECEDENT 


It would also be noted in connection 
with the registration provisions of this 
act, that the State of New York since 
1923 has had a law aimed at certain sub- 
versive organizations that bind their 
members by oaths, disciplined them and 
sought to attain political power. This law 
is known as the Walker law. It was enact- 
ed in 1923. It was aimed at the Ku Klux 
Klan. It required them to file their 
membership lists. The full provisions 
can be examined by referring to sections 
53-57 of the New York civil rights law. 
In addition to the other ordinary require- 
ments of registration, it made each such 
organization publicly file copies of every 
resolution, and I quote, “providing for 
concerted action of its members or a part 
thereof to promote or defeat legislation, 
Federal, State, or municipal, or to sup- 
port or defeat any candidate for political 
office.” Section 55 prohibited such or- 
ganizations from mailing, sending, or de- 
livering certain documents through the 
mail without full disclosure as to the 
source. Section 56 provides penalties. 
Under section 57, which was adopted in 
1947, the attorney general is empowered 
to bring prosecutions. This had previ- 
ously been limited to the local prosecu- 
tors. 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISION 


This statute went to the United States 
Supreme Court in the year 1928, and in 
the case of Bryant v. Zimmerman (278 
U. S. 63), the Supreme Court held the 
law to be a constitutional exercise of 
legislative power. At that time the Court 
included William Howard Taft, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis D. Brandeis and 
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Harlan Fiske Stone. The decision was 8 
to 1 for the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation and the only dissent was by Justice 
McReynolds who did not think the case 
properly before the Court on technical 
grounds. 

The New York law there held constitu- 
tional, in some respects, is broader than 
this legislation. Nothing here requires 
the filing of resolutions relating to politi- 
cal activities, but the substance of this 
decision held that it was proper for the 
legislative body to classify with respect 
to the evil to be prevented, to define those 
from whom the evil mainly is to be feared 
and to direct its law against those with- 
out covering the whole field of possible 
abuses. But on this point it is most re- 
markable that there has been practically 
no discussion on the floor by the op- 
ponents of this bill to the effect that any 
other organization that should be in- 
cluded that is not included. Their 
principal argument has been, not that 
other groups should be included, but that 
one single group, to wit, the Communist 
Party and their fronts should not or could 
not be reached by legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
back home, among the people who live 
on the land first settled just a lifetime 
ago, a land of rolling hills and fertile 
valleys, where excess rainfall is carried 
away by the Smoky Hill, the Saline, Solo- 
mon, and Republican Rivers, where less 
than 90 years ago moccasined feet were 
the only travelers; this is still a land 
free from early morning factory whistle. 
Punching time clocks is almost unknown. 
The head of the family eats his meals 
athome. This is rural America free from 
exacting tribulations of an industrial way 
of life. 

But, living as we do on a land given 
to us by our pioneer fathers and mothers, 
we must stop, pause, and listen to a new 
way of life that is trying to be forced on 
us by a scheming, deadly band of a for- 
eign-inspired group, who hope to change 
our very way of life. I refer to Russian- 
dominated Communists. 

We in Kansas do not pay too much 
attention to the big, white, fleecy clouds 
that float lazily overhead in the sum- 
mertime. But when sometimes in the 
late afternoon a big, black bank of clouds 
appears in the northwest, we who live 
in northwest Kansas know what it means. 
There is a storm coming up. As night 
approaches we see to it that barn doors 
are fastened and the hen house doors 
are shut. We take these precautions 
because of our past experience. As night 
comes on we see the lightning flash and 
hear the thunder roll. Then the wind 
dies down. There is an ominous calm 
just before the first big raindrops come 
splattering on the roof. Then comes the 


wind and rain and sometimes hail. 

Why doI say all this? Because Amer- 
ica might well be in that period of a quiet 
calm just before the storm of communism 
breaks. 
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Is there anyone who does not know 
about the big, black cloud that settled 
over Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, and Rumania? There people 
waited too long to shut the barn and 
hen house doors. 

Everyone knows, or should know, that 
communism originated in Russia. It is 
not 9 mere political idea. It is a com- 
plete way of life. Put in simple terms 
a Russian cannot, first, own land; second, 
may not have a jury trial; third, cannot 
quit work; fourth, cannot choose his own 
job; fifth, may not employ labor; sixth, 
may not strike; seventh, may not travel 
without permission; eighth, may not own 
jewelry; ninth, cannot ring a church bell; 
tenth, cannot talk to a foreigner without 
permission; and is forbidden free speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of his soul. 

Thus, we see communism is not a 
political matter—but a way of life. Be- 
cause in Russia the Communists through 
leaders own all the people, body and 
soul, 

It is only too true, that many people 
here in America still think and say Rus- 
sia cannot attack us and conquer this 
country because she cannot land on our 
shores or come over the Arctic Pole. 

Those who think like that are still 
thinking in terms of past history. They 
cannot enjoy the luxury of thinking of 
the past to prove their point because 
communism has a new technique. Com- 
munists have something new in the way 
to conquer a country. Throughout his- 
tory conquerors have sent their armies 
smashing through the countryside— 
spreading out horizontally, putting their 
soldiers throughout the country. That 
is the way nations were conquered py 
Alexander the Great, Genghis Khan, 
Caesar, Napoleon and the Germans in 
the late World War used this method. 
But the Russian or Communist uses a 
much more effective modern approach. 
His forces spring up vertically like a 
toadstool. They use the citizens of the 
country by this toadstool method to 
seize control. These toadstools grow up 
among the police, transportation sys- 
tems, the communications systems, and 
other vital industries. On a given signal 
they take over. The country is helpless. 

Just imagine if all these services in 
this country were in control of the Com- 
munists, how difficult would be our prob- 
lem. You say that cannot happen in 
this country? That is what the people 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia thought also—but it was 
too late. They did not pay any atten- 
tion to the big black cloud and did not 
get the barn and hen-house doors shut 
in time. 

Communism grows like the dry rot in 
a tree. The tree appears to be a big 
fine tree. You admire its shape, size and 
enjoy its nice cool shade. Then, one day, 
a severe windstorm suddenly comes up 
and your tree is blown down. You dis- 
cover that the inside wood, covered over 
by the bark, is rotten and does ‘not have 
the strength to stand a hard wind. Com- 
munism can do the same to us. Do not 
believe the Communists are out in the 
open—they are covered up by the pinkish 
bark of fringe organizations. They go 
about the country boo-hoo-ing a lot of 
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weak sentimental socialistic ideas, prey- 
ing upon the sentiments of those that 
have not. They cry to high heaven 
things are not right. They shout and 
cry for liberty. ‘They call themselves 
liberals, but if you look carefully into the 
background of these so-called liberals 
you will find they generally are those 
that want to take away some of your 
property and give it to someone else. 
Much of the propaganda that is flooding 
America, in the churches, schools, labor 
unions, and the so-called “do good” 
front organizations, all use this liberal 
doctrine. And always they conclude 
their statements about the blessings of a 
controlled economy. 

Our wars have been fought to destroy 
an all-powerful state and now these so- 
called liberals would now turn to an all- 
powerful state to save us. What a fan- 
tastic idea. They want to change our 
free social order for one of controlled 
economy. Of course in the final analysis 
this doctrine is disguised. But, it is just 
plain socialism. And also remember 
that a Communist is nothing more nor 
less than a Socialist trying to get to his 
objective in a hurry. 

Remember always our constitutional 
guarantees are no stronger than the peo- 
ple who protect them. 

Recently I received a letter. The 
writer went at great length to discuss the 
attitude of the Russians toward America. 
He pointed out if Our Lord had had to 
deal with Communists in Jerusalem He 
would have held up His hand and blessed 
them. May TI be so bold as to say what I 
think He would have done if He had been 
confronted by Communists? He would 
have driven them out of the temple as 
He did the money changers. 

There is another thing we have got to 
redefine and that is what we mean hy 
social justice. At present these pro- 
grams mean social hate programs in- 
stead of social justice. 

We in this country have been taught 
to believe that dangers to this country 
would always come from abroad. That 
we had to fear external enemies. We 
must all realize that the basic idea of 
communism is to rule or general ruin. 
They preach to be ready always, to seize 
power by force. Communists seek to 
enter the labor unions, the slum areas, 
and groups of young people immature in 
their thinking. 

Everyone knows that the Communist 
cause is dominated and controlled by 
Russian dictatorship. That the sole pur- 
pose of the organization in the United 
States is to not only destroy our form 
of government but our way of life. 

The President of the United States in 
March 1948 asked Congress to appro- 
priate billions of dollars to build up our 
defenses against world-wide communism. 
It would be most foolish to spend billions 
of dollars abroad and not try to do any- 
thing in the United States against com- 
munism. 


The Communist Paty of the U.S. A. 
since its inception has constantly advo- 
cated and now teaches the overthrow by 
force and violence the Government of 
the United States. 

Must our Constitution protect those 
that would destroy it? 
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Must the Communist Party in the 
United States continue to enjoy the same 
rights, privileges, and immunities as any 
other political party even when we know 
it is dominated by a foreign power? 

Are the people to be denied through 
their representatives in Congress the 
right to say that Communists can carry 
on their nation-destroying activities un- 
der the cloak of political immunity. 

The objectives of the Communists be 
they in Russia or the United States are 
the same, Attorney Genera] Biddle in 
1942 made this finding. 

There cannot be any further mystery 
about the Communists’ foreign policy. 
Their sole aim is to establish a dictator- 
ship throughout the earth. That is why 
you cannot appease Russia. 

Those of us that support this bill be- 
lieve we have found the way to help pro- 
tect ourselves from the deadly doctrine 
of communism. . This bill will help to 
remove the political immunity which the 
Communists now enjoy. 

This communistic doctrine has spread 
over a large part of Europe, and is 
spreading over Asia. 

One of the most common repeated 
statements of the Communists is, ““With- 
out the revolutionary overthrow of capi- 
talism, no international arbitration, no 
talk of disarmament, no democratic reor- 
ganization of UN will be capable of saving 
mankind from new wars.” 

That statement should explain Russia 
and her policies. It plainly shows that 
Russia will not be a working partner in 
the United Nations. 

In order to get a little better under- 
standing of communism let us see what 
Mr. Foster, head of the Communist Party 
in the United States, has to say about it. 

Under oath before a committee of Con- 
gress, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorpb, he revealed the world-wide ob- 
jectives of communism. 

The testimony: 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Foster, does your party 
advocate the destruction of religious belief? 

Mr. Foster. Our party considers religion to 
be the opiate of the people, as Karl Marx has 
stated, and we carry on propaganda for the 
liquidation of these prejudices among the 
workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. To be a member of the 
Communist Party do you have to be an 
atheist? 

Mr. Foster. Many workers join the Com- 
munist Party who still have some religious 
beliefs, and when he joins the party he will 
soon get rid of them. 

The CuHamMAn. Well, Can members of the 
Communist Party in Russia be married in the 
church and maintain religious belief? 

Mr. Foster. My opinion is that a member 
of the party of the Soviet Union who would 
be married in the church wouldn’t be of any 
value to the Communist Party. 

The CHarrMAN. And now for loyalty to our 
country. If I understand you, Mr. Foster, 
the workers of America look on the Soviet 
flag as their flag. 

Mr. Foster. The workers of this country 
and the workers of every country have only 
one flag. That’s the Red flag. 

The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Foster, do you owe alle- 
giance to the American flag? Does the Com- 
a Party owe allegiance to the American 

ag 

Mr. Foster. I stated very clearly that the 
Red flag is the flag of the revolutionary class 
and we are part of the revolutionary class, 
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and all capitalist flags are the flags of the 
capitalist class and we owe no allegiance to 
them. 


So this bill makes it unlawful, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, to establish 
or look toward the establishment of a 
totalitarian dictatorship in the United 
States which is subservient to foreign 
control. 

It provides for loss of citizenship to 
anyone so convicted. 

It denies Federal emplcyment and 
passports to members of Communist po- 
litical organizations. 

It requires registration with the Attor- 
ney General of Communist political or- 
ganizations and Communist-front organ- 
izations. 

It denies the use of the mails to any 
organization unless such organization is 
registered with the Attorney General, 
and all organizational publications must 
be marked that it is a Communist organ- 
ization. 

This bill also denies the privilege of 
broadcasting any matter over the radio 
unless it is preceded by a statement giv- 
ing the name of the organization and the 
fact it is a Communist organization. 

I fully believe that the passage of this 
bill into law will aid materially in helping 
to stamp out communism in this country. 
To every American who has served his 
country; to everyone who watched their 
son or loved one leave for the training 
camp, this bill helps to protect us from 
another war. What a tragedy it would 
be to win two world-shaking wars and 
then to succumb to an enemy within our 
country. ; 

George Washington said to his officers 
as he was preparing to cross the Dela- 
ware, “Put only Americans on guard to- 
night.” And, so I believe that the peo- 
ple in my part of America, who were born 
as Americans, who live as Americans, and 
who want to die as Americans, and who 
love their land and can call it their own— 
believe we have a right to protect our- 
selves from those who would destroy us 
from within. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the g ‘ntleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, you can 
no more check or destroy the menace of 
communism by this legislation than you 
can sweep back the tide with a broom- 
stick. Communism is an idea, and as 
has been well said here, an idea cannot 
be killed by fiat. Prison walls cannot kill 
an idea. An idea can be checked and 
destroyed only by combating it with an 
idea which is better, more constructive, 
more responsive to the public conscience, 
and the public welfare. 

The concept of outlawing a political 
philosophy is not only without precedent 
in the history of this Government but it 
is antagonistic to long-established prin- 
ciples of representative democratit gov- 
ernment as exemplified by the Constitu- 
tion. I am as much opposed to commu- 
nism as any man in this body. I have 
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spoken, fought, and voted against com- 
munistic doctrines, communistic prac- 
tices, and communistic activities in this 
Government ever since I became a Mem- 
ber of this House, and Communists have 
bitterly assailed and fought against me. 

But I cannot subscribe in conscience 
to this violation of the letter and spirit 
of constitutional democracy. American 
citizens have the right to embrace any 
political philosophy they desire, the right 
to express their opinions and views and 
to advocate their enactment into law. 
They have the right to form and join 
political parties for any legitimate pur- 
pose. If in this process they engage in 
international conspiracies endangering 
the national security, if they advocate 
overthrow of the Government by force, 
we have laws on the statute books to visit 
them with appropriate punishment. If 
persons violate the law in their political 
activities, let them be punished in the 
ways and means provided by existing laws 
against treason, sedition, obstruction of 
justice, and many other statutes, State 
and Federal, which enable this Govern- 
ment to protect itself against organized 
violence, espionage, treason, sedition, and 
the like. 

For the first time in history this bill 
seeks by law to outlaw political thought 
and to proscribe political activity and to 
check the freedom—the cherished free- 
dom—of the individual American citizen 
t: think, believe, and advocate his 
thought and belief without restriction by 
the oppressive hand of government. 
Thus we would adopt and follow the 
example of totalitarianism of excluding 
by arbitrary edicts every form of opinion 
save that agreeable to the dictatorship 
in control. Thus we duplicate the mock- 
ery of Nazi elections with their gross 
“Yahs” and their puny “Neins,” enforced 
by the mailed fist, the mockery of Soviet- 
ism with its brutal suppression of every 
view save the view of its ruthless dictator. 
We denounce and condemn Russia for 
outlawing all political parties save the 
Soviet and then we follow the same prac- 
tice in this country. Thus we ourselves 
embrace the shape and features of total- 
itarianism; we abandon our basic char- 
acter as a free democracy governed by 
the sovereign will of its people and take 
on the form of a repressive dictatorship. 

I cannot discuss the bill in detail. It 
is a melange of unconstitutional con- 
cepts. It is a tissue of repression and 
violation of fundamental constitutional 
rights so dear to every American. It 
seethes with totalitarian evils it presumes 
to banish. It ousts our courts of juris- 
diction and accords their jurisdiction to 
the executive department. It lays down 
a dangerous and most alarming prece- 
dent. It prohibits many actions and ac- 
tivities already prohibited by existing 
law. It is a mark, unfortunately, of to- 
talitarian trends in America, of which we 
have had so many manifestations in re- 
cent times. 

Totalitarian governments are built 
upon definite patterns. Militarization 
and military dictatorship, ruthless abro- 
gation of civil rights and civil liberties, 
including free speech, worship, thought, 
and action, and regimentation of the in- 
dustrial, eonomic, and social features of 
the state and the economy are primary 
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accompaniments of totalitarian govern- 
ment. All these features are, unhappily, 
easily discernible in current American 
government. 

Let me remind you, my colleagues, that 
absolutism in any form is contrary to 
free American institutions. Fascism and 
the corporate state are no more welcome 
to true believers in democracy and Amer- 
icanism than Marxist communism and 
the proletarian dictatorship. We must 
zealously preserve all our liberties or we 
will be in grave danger of losing them all. 
If we check the rights and liberties of 
one group of our body politic, mistake it 
not, we will soon be confronted by de- 
mands to check the rights and liberties 
of others. We curb political thought of 
radicals today and we may check the free 
economic action of conservatives tomor- 
row. We destroy the right of expression 
and advocacy today, and tomorrow we 
may destroy the right to own property 
and conduct a free-enterprise business. 
Certainly, by this bill the precedent shall 
have been laid for further encroach- 
ments by the Government upon the do- 
main of individual freedom of action, 
initiative, and enterprise. If you regi- 
ment and throttle one class of the Ameri- 
can society, the time will come, mark my 
words, and it will not be far away, when 
you will have to regiment others. At 
that time, democracy will perish and to- 
talitarian government will be entrenched 
in this Nation. 

There is no question here of perpetu- 
ating and protecting our Government 
against destruction or overthrow by 
Communists. Communism is organized 
on a world-wide basis and is strongly 
supported even in our own country. The 
seeds of communism have been sown 
deep in American soil. .Communistic 
ideas have taken hold of many in the 
rank and file of the people who may or 
may not know or understand that these 
ideas are communistic. That is under- 
standable in the light of the subtle prop- 
aganda, the aggressive techniques, the 
growing political strength, the definite 
political recognition, the infiltration into 
the Government which have character- 
ized recent years. Ruthless suppression, 
repression, police-state registrations, 
espionage, Nazi or Cossack terrorism will 
not reverse this trend, will not cure 
these conditions. This trend can be 
reversed, these conditions can be cor- 
rected effectively and permanently 
only by constitutional measures, only by 
weeding Communists out of the Govern- 
ment service, only by exposing the prop- 
aganda methods, techniques, and ne- 
farious activities of Communist groups, 
only by ferreting out and punishing 
criminal subversive violators of the law, 
only by enforcing the law impartially 
and fearlessly against those who are 
carrying on illegal conspiracies against 
the Government. 

Communism cannot be combated by 
fiat. It must be combated by American 
methods, by argument, discussion, de- 
bate, and the alleviation of the social, 
economic, and Government ills and mal- 
adjustments which are feeding the fires 
of dissension and radicalism in the Na- 
tion. Expose the Communists to the 
light of day, to the force of American 
public opinion. Expose their activities in 
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the educational, recreational, industrial, 
civic, and social life of the country. Un- 
cover their web of conspiracy and punish 
their overt acts against public order and 
welfare. Preserve and protect and guard 
the Constitution. It is the charter of our 
most precious liberties. Keep it Ameri- 
can, keep it democratic, keep it as a sure 
and vital safeguard against oppression of 
minorities, oppression of the individual, 
oppression against free thought, free 
conscience, free personal action compati- 
ble with public welfare, free economic 
and political activity consonant with our 
form of government and our economic 
organization. 

Let no hysteria shake us from the 
moorings of the Constitution. Commu- 
nism cannot flourish in the atmosphere 
of American freedom. So long as that 
freedom means what it was intended to 
mean—a chance for every American to 
live without fear or terror; to live under a 
rule of law and equal rights and oppor- 
tunity, to live in a land where every 
worthy citizen can work out his own des- 
tiny and earn a decent livelihood, there 
is little likelihood that communism will 
triumph over democracy. 

I realize that many able, sincere, loyal 
Members differ with my views in this 
matter, but I must follow the prompt- 
ings of my own conscience as to what I 
believe to be in the best interests of the 
Nation. I will, therefore, vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
only because I would like to have an 
answer to the question which I have 
been asking all afternoon. On page 29 
of this bill it is provided that the Com- 
munist political organization shall file 
the name and address of the members 
of the organization. When a man is 
filed as a member of this organization 
he loses very valuable rights; the right 
to employment by his Government; the 
right to obtain visas from his Govern- 
ment; and other rights. 

Now, suppose that an organization by 
mistake or for an ulterior motive, files 
as a member of this organization the 
name of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MunpT], or some other person 
who is not a member of the organiza- 
tion, how is he going to extricate him- 
self from that situation? I want to know 
how a man who is filed as a member of 
the organization and claims he is not 
a member may proceed to clear his name 
and get back his right. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Yes. 
I asked the question. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I follow the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, and I think I do, he is 
concerned about a situation whereby 
some fellow who is not a Communist 
may be listed by the Communist organi- 
zation as a Communist, and consequently, 
although he is innocent, have penalties 
attached to him. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. The committee provided 
for that in language on page 30, starting 
with line 8, subsection (g), which must 
be read in conjunction with language 
appearing on page 49. I will read both, 


That is why 
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and I think the gentleman will under- 
stand what we have in mind. 

Mr: FERNANDEZ. Where is the lan- 
guage on page 40? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will read both of them. 
Page 30, section (g): 

(g) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to send to each individual listed in 
any registration statement or annual report, 
filed under this section, as a member of the 
organization in respect of which such regis- 
tration statement or annual report was filed, 
a notification in writing that such individual 
is so listed; and such notification shall be 
sent at the earliest practicable time after 
the filing of such registration statement or 
annual report. 


Now, on page 40, subsection (b), we 
provide: 

(b) Whoever, in a registration statement 
or annual report filed under section 8 of this 
act, willfully makes any false statement or 
willfully omits to state any fact which is 
required to be stated, or which is necessary 
to make the statements made or information 
given not misleading, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not less 
than $2,000 and not more than $5,000, or 
by imprisonment for not less than 2 years 
and not more than 5 years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 


So it follows if by chance any Commu- 
nist organization were to list ANTONIO 
FERNANDEZ or KaRL MunpT as a Commu- 
nist, we would then have recourse iv the 
the courts to point out that under the 
law they are subject to a penalty of 5 
years’ imprisonment and a $5,000 fine 
for having listed us willfully erroneously. 
May I say that the penalties of this 
act do not apply to the individual be- 
cause he is listed on the registration list, 


but the penalties apply because he is 
found, in fact, to be a Communist. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. But you have not 
given a definition in this bill of what con- 


stitutes a member. How are you going 
to convict that organization which says 
that in their opinion a person is a mem- 
ber of the organization? And how does 
he proceed, or does he have to wait for 
a prosecution to extricate himself? 

Mr. MUNDT. As to whether he is a 
member will be determined by the rules 
and regulations which are provided in 
this legislation and put down by the At- 
torney General in processing registra- 
tion, plus the charter of the organization, 
plus the constitution, but, above all, by 
the regulations that the Attorney Gen- 
eral applies in the process of registration. 
We specifically set up on page 40 against 
falsification of any of these registra- 
tions. We do not say that a man cannot 
get a Government job because he is reg- 
istered as a Communist. It is because 
he is a Communist in fact that he cannot 
get a job. It is by virtue of the fact that 
he belongs to the Communist organiza- 
tion that he is denied certain privileges 
under my bill. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I thank the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. I may say 
to the gentleman that if this provision 
does apply and there is a penalty for list- 
ing a person who is not a member, that 
answers part of my question. 

Mr. MUNDT. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico that that was put 
in the bill specifically for that purpose, 
and the report helps to make that clear. 
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Mr, FERNANDEZ. I hope so, though 
I do not think the penalty alone is suffi- 
cient even if applicable. 

Mr. WS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I might be excused if I 
were in a state of disorganized mental 
confusion, but if this question can be 
answered perhaps my mind will be clear. 
May I ask the gentleman fram New York 
this question: Is it not true that this law 
would not apply to any organization in 
this country, no matter by what name it 
might be called, if it is not connected in 
any way with any political power in a 
foreign country? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That question 
can be answered only as follows—— 

Mr. FELLOWS. Cannot the gentle- 
man answer it “Yes” or “No”? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. A “yes” or “no” 
answer cannot be given for this reason: 
While it is seemingly true that a Com- 
munist political organization must be 
fouhd to be one that is under the control 
of such foreign government or foreign 
governmental or political organization, 
but you have got to bear in mind that 
the finding must be made by the At- 
torney General based on what? Based on 
these definitions in section 3. You can 
apply any one of these definitions to nu- 
merous organizations of any character, 
and the Attorney General can take any 
one of them and if he finds that it is 
reasonable to conclude that as a result 
of one or more of these characteristics 
set forth in section 3 are applicable to 
the organization, that as a result of that 
he finds it is reasonable to conclude that 
such an organization is under the control 
of such foreign government, then he can 
find that that organization is a Com- 
munist political organization. Does that 
answer the gentleman? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Yes, I suppose in a 
way; but assuming that it is true that 
there must be some political power in a 
foreign country which dominates or con- 
trols an organization in this country, 
then all this organization in this country 
would have to do in order to free itself 
from the operation of this proposed stat- 
ute would be to cut the strings between 
it and the foreign political power. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That would 
also be likewise true. If the Attorney 
General did find that an organization ac- 
cording to the language of the bill is 


under the control of such foreign govern- — 


ment and the organization severs its ties 
it removes itself. I do not see how the 
bill could be applicable to it. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But always re- 
membering that it is the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s determination of this matter. The 
real question should be how can an or- 
ganization which has been found by the 
Attorney General under the loose lan- 
guage of the bill to be a proscribed or- 
ganization, and which in reality has no 
foreign ties, extricate itself? 

Mr. FELLOWS. That is a matter of 
procedure and I can see where there 
might be some disagreement as to the 
proper procedure; but my proposition is 
that the relationship must exist, and if 
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some organization here does not wish to 
come within the statute it just severs the 
relationship. I think that is fair enough. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In 
answer to the gentleman from New York 
as to the phrase “it is reasonable,” he 
has interpreted that as he has through- 
out this debate to mean that the Attor- 
ney General is the one to find it is 
reasonable. That is not the proposition. 
It must be reasonable, and if it is not 
a reasonable finding then it does not 
apply. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the remaining 
provisions of this act, or the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks made by 
my good personal friend and colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDowWELL] in 
respect to the many telegrams, letters, 
and representations made to the Mem- 
bers of Congress with respect to this 
bill might leave an inference in the 
minds of some people that those who are 
opposed to this measure are opposed to 
it because of the things that these or- 
ganizations or individuals may have said 
or because they brought pressure on us 
or because we were deceived by them. 

Mr. Chairman, having been on the 
floor during all of the debate on this bill 
with the exception of an hour or so, it 
is my observation that in the considera- 
tion of this measure, which is of much 
importance to this country, and is of 
such a nature as to naturally arouse 
some hysteria, the debate has been main- 
tained on a very high plane, unusually 
high. I do not think those in opposi- 
tion or those in favor of the. bill dis- 
played any particular partisanship. The 
debate was entirely on matters of prin- 
ciple, and on the question of whether 
the provisions of this bill were consti- 
tutional or would deny the people the 
real freedoms which they gained through 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

The bill has been carefully analyzed, it 
has been amended, and in many respects 
it has been improved. Many Members 
on both sides of the aisle have asked very 
important questions, as a result of which 
the record contains clarifications. We 
have proven to the people of this coun- 
try that the Congress can really take a 
subject which naturally would stir up 
some hysteria, but which in this instance 
developed nothing but what I believe to 
be intelligent debate, and then consider 
it conscientiously and on its merits. So 
that I hope no inference will go out to the 
country that this decision which is being 
made today on the final passage of the 
bill and on any amendments that were 
adopted were on anything except the 
basis of principle, on the basis of a high 
resolve on the part of the membership 
to do what they think in their own best 
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judgment and conscience will be for the 
best interest of this country today and in 
the future. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

May I say first of all that the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
bringing this legislation to the floor of 
the House was completely aware of the 
great responsibility that it had. All of 
the Members of the House will realize 
that there was considerable pressure 
upon the committee to bring to the floor 
of the House an unreasonable measure, 
a measure which would go so far as to 
without doubt infringe upon the rights 
of others than those against whom it 
should be directed, and that such a meas- 
ure could have passed this House with- 
out any question due to the fact this 
happens to be an election year and that 
communism happens to be an issue. 

We were aware of that and, in fact, 
some people urged that the committee 
approach the problem in that manner. 
But I want to assure the Members of this 
House that the Subcommittee on Legis- 
lation and the full committee in the con- 
sideration of this legislation has devoted 
a great number of hours and a great 
many days, working toward a fair, 
equitable, and effective solution to this 
problem. I think that in the considera- 
tion of this measure the Members of the 
House will agree that the committee has 
attempted to give every consideration to 
amendments we felt were necessary and 
which Members of the House felt were 
necessary to clear up any possible in- 
consistencies, or to avoid infringing 
upon the rights of others than those 
against whom the legislation should be 
directed. 

I believe, after studying the bill as 
amended, that no Member of this House, 
who honestly wants to do something 
about the Communist menace in the 
United States, can with good conscience 
vote against this bill. 

I am fairly convinced, and I believe 
the great majority of the House are con- 
vinced, that this bill, if it is enacted, 
will be effective in meeting the evil 
against which it is directed. The fran- 
tic opposition to it from those who would 
be affected by it and against whom it is 
directed is the best indication that it 
will be effective. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot refrain from 
taking this opportunity to commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nrxon] 
and his coauthor of this measure, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] and all the members of the com- 
mittee who have labored so diligently in 
trying to meet this very grave problem 
that confronts us. You have done a 
splendid job. You have been open- 
minded in the consideration of the meas- 
ure. The amendments that have been 
suggested have been carefully considered. 
Many of them have been adopted with 
the consent of the committee. I think 
it is a goob job well done. I thank the 
gentleman for his work and those who 
labored with him for their work. I am 
quite sure that the overwhelming vote 
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that this measure will receive will be clear 
evidence of the approbation of the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

Mr. NIXON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Does the gentleman 
honestly think that further legislative 
action will take place on this bill after it 
passes the House today? 

Mr. NIXON. I will say that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the 
country today sincerely and strongly be- 
lieve that some legislation must be 
adopted to control the subversive activi- 
ties of Communists in the United States. 
The Members of the other body, as well 
as the Members of this House, are elected 
by and represent the people of the 
United States, and as representatives of 
the people I am confident they will re- 
spond to the will of the people by acting 
upon this measure. The House by pass- 
ing this bill by an overwhelming vote 
will in effect declare to the other body 
that this legislation is necessary, that it 
will be effective, and that it has the solid 
support of the people of the United 
States. 

I should like to pay particular tribute 
at this time, Mr. Chairman, to the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Legislation, 
of which I had the honor of being chair- 
man. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Vait)] has worked tirelessly during the 
hearings and during the period when the 
bill was being drafted in final form. It 
was he who was particularly responsible 
for the inclusion in the bill of section 4 
which, in my opinion, will prove to be 
one of the strongest and most effective 
provisions in the bill. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDOWELL] be- 
came a member of the subcommittee at a 
time when two of its members were 
absent due to illness and has worked dili- 
gently in behalf of this legislation. On 
the minority side the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. PETERSON] has given to the 
subcommittee the benefit of his wide ex- 
perience in the law and has contributed 
greatly to perfecting the language of the 
bill in its final form. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HEBERT] brought to 
the subcommittee a broad understanding 
of the policy issues involved in the legis- 
lation and his advice was particularly 
helpful. : 

I should also like to mention the work 
of several other Members of the House 
with whom I personally have consulted 
during the drafting of the legislation. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Kersten], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. CHapwick], the gentleman 
from Minnesota |Mr. MacKinnon], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAtT- 
ING], and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAsE] have spent many hours 
with me in going over the provisions of 
the bill and in working out its details, 
having in mind particularly the consti- 
tutional legal questions involved. The 
unselfish assistance which they rendered 
in the drafting of a bill, which was not 
before a committee of which they were 
a member is, in my opinion, an indica- 
tion of their devotion to duty and of 
their intense desire to find a fair, equi- 
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table, and effective solution to one of the 
most difficult legislative problems ever 
considered by this House. 

Finally, I wish to express to all the 
Members of the House my appreciation 
for their cooperation and indulgence 
during the consideration of this meas- 
ure. AS a new Member handling a 
measure on the floor for the first time, 
I was most gratified to find the Members 
of the House so considerate and thought- 
ful. ‘ 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, in the closing moments 
of this debate I would like to point out 
the fundamental issue which has been 
overlooked this afternoon, and I want to 
direct my remarks to the Members of this 
House who would not vote for a bill out- 
lawing the Communist Party. It is, in- 
deed, significant that the committee it- 
self in its report has specifically stated 
that the purpose of this bill is not to out- 
law the Communist Party, and it has also 
stated that it could not do so even if it 
wanted to. Soon the proposition of out- 
lawing the Communist Party, whether 
this bill does outlaw it or does not out- 
law it is where the division must take 
place. I contend that this bill does out- 
law the Communist Party, and I base my 
contention on the following proposition: 

First of all, let us look at the back- 
ground of this legislation. We have in 
existence two well-known laws, the Voor- 
his Act, which provides for the registra- 
tion of foreign agents, and the McCor- 
mack Act, which makes it a criminal of- 
fense for anyone to willfully advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence. Not only the present At- 
torney General but his predecessor had 
this legislation on the books. Of course, 
for political reasons persons may want to 
charge dereliction against them, but I 
think we can dismiss that. No one here 
can in good conscience charge that the 
Attorney General would not avail him- 
self of those two statutes if he had evi- 
dence that the Communist Party or its 
members were foreign agents under the 
Voorhis Act, or if he had evidence that 
the members of the Communist Party or 
its leadership advocated the overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. 
The reason why there has been no pros- 
ecution under those statutes is specifi- 
cally because there is no such evidence. 
Further, the Attorney General has been 
confronted with decisions of the highest 
court of this land. He has had before 
him the Schneiderman decision and the 
following language. In dealing with the 
Communist Party the Court said: 

There is a material difference between agi- 
tation and exhortation calling for present 
violent action which creates a clear and pres- 
ent danger of public disorder or substantive 
evil, and mere doctrinal justification or pre- 
diction of the use of force under hypothetical 
conditions at some indefinite future time. 


Confronted with the subsequent de- 
cision in the Bridges case, and con- 
fronted with three specific prohibitions, 
first, section 9 of article I of the Consti- 
tution, which constitutes the prohibition 
against a bill of attainder; second, 
amendment No. 5 with respect to due 
process; and third, amendment No. 6 
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with respect to trial by jury, the Attorney 
General, lacking evidence, having no 
evidence, could not proceed under the 
existing statutes. In attempting to out- 
law the Communist Party, this com- 
mittee found itself against the same con- 
stitutional prohibitions and against the 
fundamental proposition that there is no 
evidence that can stand the test of judi- 
cial process. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I think 
at this late hour we should limit this 
closing debate to the time the gentleman 
has had and 5 minutes on the side of the 
committee. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, to take care of that argu- 
ment, I will get the 5 minutes by offering 
a preferential motion. 

Mr. MUNDT. That will take care of 
that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MARCANTONIO moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill H. R. 5852 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken from the 
bill. 


Mr. MACKINNON. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. Has not that prefer- 


ential motion already been made? 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. Yes; but the bill 
has been amended, Mr. Chairman, since 


the first preferential motion was made, 
and therefore this preferential motion is 
in order. c 

Mr. MACKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Why must I 
work so hard to get additional 5 min- 
utes’ time? Mr. Chairman, this com- 
mittee was confronted with lack of evi- 
dence witl these constitutional prohi- 
bitions, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. So the committee devised this 
bill for the purpose of outlawing the Com- 
munist Party and attempted to do by 
indirection what the Constitution and 
the interpretations of the Constitution as 
handed down by the Supreme Court pro- 
hibited this committee and the Congress 
from doing directly. So what does the 
committee do? It substitutes for the 
doctrine of judicial determination of 
guilt the doctrine of legislation de- 
termination of guilt. That is the for- 
mula upon which this bill is based. It 
provides definitions and provides legis- 
lative findings of fact. Then after it 
makes these definitions and legislative 
findings of fact, it confers upon the At- 
torney General an administrative func- 
tion, the function of determining guilt. 
In this case, the committee goes beyond 
the legislative determination of guilt and 
sets up also the doctrine of executive de- 
termination of guilt. Hence the Com- 
munist Party is dealt with first in sec- 
tion 2 with reference to the legislative 
finding, then in section 3 under defini- 
tions, and then in section 8 under regis- 
tration and following that, the adminis- 
trative section, section 13. So what do 
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we have? The Attorney General is final- 
ly given the power to say that the Com- 
munist Party is a Communist political 
organization. That power would have to 
be exercised by the court. The reason 
you do not permit the court to exercise 
that power is that you know there can 
be no evidence to sustain in the courts 
the legislative finding of facts that you 
set forth in section 2. So you have the 
Attorney General himself exercising the 
power to decide the guilt of the Com- 
munist Party. Then when the Commu- 
nist Party goes into court indicted under 
section 4, it is deprived of the right of 
setting up any valid defense because of 
a legislative finding of fact, and the ex- 
ecutive decree of guilt on the part of the 
Attorney General. 

You have taken away from the jury 
the right to pass on the substantive ques- 
tion of whether or not the Communist 
Party constitutes a Communist political 
organization as you have defined it in 
section 3 of the bill. You have taken 
away from the court and jury the ques- 
tion whether the Communist Party con- 
stitutes a clear and present danger; 
whether or not it is a foreign agent; 
whether or not it advocates force and 
violence; whether or not the Communist 
Party seeks to establish a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship under control of a foreign 
power. Thus we have an innovation 
here. We have a very serious innovation 
here. It is an innovation that changes 
our very form of government. Judicial 
processes, trial by jury, due process, pro- 
hibition against bills of attainder, prohi- 
bition against legislative determination 
of guilt, all of that is placed on the scrap 
heap, and under the pressure of hysteria, 
accompanied with beating the war drums 
of hatred against the Soviet Union and 
against the Communists, you ask the 
Members of this House to do this work, 
a work which, in my considered judg- 
ment, is subversive of the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Chairman, in this last moment, 
all I can say is that the best guaranty of 
the freedoms and liberties and institu- 
tions of this Nation is the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution, which with this bill 
you would destroy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MAaRcaNn- 
TONIO] has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion. 

I do not propose to have that tirade 
against my Government and in favor 
of communism, the international enemy 
of our civilization, to be the last word 
spoken on this bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO], in his defense of com- 
munism here and his criticism of the 
United States of America, made the 
greatest argument in favor of this bill 
that I have heard. If there was any 
doubt at all up to this time, I am sure 
that it has been cleared away and that 
this bill will pass by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The question was asked a moment ago, 
What would happen at the other end of 
the Capitol? 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and every other 
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patriotic organization in America is 
throwing its strength behind this bill, 
and when it gets to the other end of the 
Capitol you will see it taken up and, in 
my opinion, improved, strengthened, 
and passed. . 

Oh, I know it is the hope of you people 
who have fought the Committee on Un- 
American Activities all these years that 
this bill will die in a Senate committee. 
I predict that when this measure goes 
to the other end of the Capitol, those 
patriotic Members, who are just as much 
interested in our country as we are, will 
take it up. and pass it, and probably 
make it stronger. I hope they make it 
stronger than it is in the form in which 
it passes here today. 

I also want to pay my respects to the 
subcommittee, to Chairman Tuomas, and 
to all the other members of the com- 
mittee who have served with me since 
1945, when this committee was created 
as a standing committee and given power 
to legislate. 

No committee of Congress has ever 
been abused by the enemies of our coun- 
try as this one has. The members of 
this committee have taken more abuse 
at the hands of the subversive elements, 
members of the Communist Party, the 
Communist International, and members 
of the Communist-front organizations 
throughout the Nation, than the mem- 
bers of any other committee that has ever 
existed in this House, at least since I 
have been a Member. 

I congratulate the committee. I con- 
gratulate the House, on the passage of 
this measure; and I predict that the 
other body will follow suit and not only 
pass this bill, but probably make it 
stronger than it is now and help to save 
America for Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has been 
closed on the pending motion. 

Mr. MUNDT. I rise under the same 
privilege as that given the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will have his opportunity to make his mo- 
tion after the disposition of the pending 
motion. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words and ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on this 
bill and all amendments thereto close in 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, we now 
come face to face with the roll call for 
which a great many Members have been 
waiting for 10 years, because we have 
come face to face with the roll call to 
determine whether freemen operating 
within the framework of their charter 
of freedom, the Constitution of the 
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United States, have the power to pro- 
tect themselves and their Government 
and their way of life against subversive 
secret forces trying to overthrow this 
Government and deliver its control to 
foreign countries. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MarcaANTONIO] said that the Attorney 
General had adequate power now would 
he but decide to act. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, however, said in appearing before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities: “I lack the specific authority. 
I lack the precise mandates which Con- 
gress should provide to give me the au- 
thority to move in against the subversive 
Communists.” So we asked the Attor- 
ney General what it was he lacked 
and he told us, and we plugged up those 
loopholes with this particular legislation. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MarcaNTONIO] has said that this legisla- 
tion” outlaws communism. We have 
made it very clear in the committee re- 
port, we have made it clear in the sub- 
committee report, we have made it clear 
in speaking in support of the bill that 
this legislation does not outlaw commu- 
nism, but it does outlaw certain subver- 
sive activities in this country. If the 
Communists persist in engaging in those 
activities, they outlaw themselves by 
running into conflict with section 4 of 
this bill. Otherwise they are not out- 
lawed. 

I think the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. FELLows] put it rather neatly when 
he asked the gentleman from New York 
as to whether or not an organization op- 
erating under this act could not exclude 
itself from its provisions if it severed its 
ties with the foreign country. Mr. 
MARCANTONIO agreed and the gentleman 
from Maine agreed, and we all agree that 
such is the situation. 

But this legislation does sever the um- 
bilical cord binding the American Com- 
munist Party to mother Russia and makes 
it find some new source of guidance and 
nourishment and support. This legisla- 
tion operates much as the Hatch Act. 
The Hatch Act does not make it illegal 
for a Federal employee to participate in 
politics to a certain degree. He can vote 
as he chooses. He can discuss politics in 
the privacy of his own home, he can run 
for mayor, or he can run for the school 
board; but the Hatch Act does make il- 
legal certain other activities. A Federal 
employee cannot become chairman of a 
political organization, he cannot address 
a public political rally. In the same way 
this legislation does not make commu- 
nism illegal but it does make illegal cer- 
tain activities in which Communists are 
likely to find themselves engaged. 

If you want another analogy, this legis- 
lation is analogous to sections of the 
Taft-Hartley bill dealing with picketing. 
Under that legislation picketing is not 
made illegal, picketing is not outlawed, 
but certain kinds of picketing are made 
illegal, certain types of picketing are out- 
lawed by the legislation. So in this bill, 
being a Communist is not made illegal 
and it is not outlawed, but practicing 
certain activities whether it be done by 
Communists, Bundists, Falangists, or 
Black Dragonists, those activities are 
made illegal. 


effort is now before us. 
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Now, as we face up to this roll call, Mr. 
Chairman, let us not be deluded into 
thinking that we do not have to make a 
decision on this matter because the other 
body perhaps will lay it aside and do 
nothing between now and the time Con- 
gress adjourns. I think the other body 
will rise to its responsibilities. I think 
an aroused American public opinion will 
insist that the other body act with the 
alacrity and the intelligence manifest in 
this body. But whether the other body 
acts or does not act the responsibility is 
ours in the House where we have wrestled 
with this problem in our Special Commit- 
tee on un-American Activities for 10 long 
years to bring to bear the evidence and 
the information we have acquired in en- 
acting this positive and constructive act 
from the standpoint of protecting Amer- 
ica against subversive operatives such as 
the Communists in America. 

This decision is now ours to make. 
Once it is made, the other body of this 
Congress must face up to its responsi- 
bilities or face the consequences of its 
own indifference and inaction. The 
time has come for America to act in the 
interests of the defense of its own free- 
dom and its own constitutional institu- 
tions. We of the House propose to act 
today and I trust the other body will have 
within it a group of individuals who will 
move in behind the sponsorship of this 
legislation. I believe that such leader- 
ship exists in the other body and that it 
will put its shoulder to the wheel with- 
out delay. I believe the enlightened and 
awakened public opinion of this Republic 
expects such action and that it will in- 
sist upon it. We Republicans have 
promised the country to move effectively 
against communism in this country— 
many Democrats have promised their 
constituents the same thing. I believe 
this is a pledge which Republicans and 
Democrats will join in redeeming in the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the long debate is over. 
The product of 10 long years of study and 
Let us adopt it 
by an overwhelming roll-call vote and 
thereby give new hope to the forces of 
freedom around the world who are look- 
ing eagerly to America to point the way 
by which free men can protect their way 
of life against those who would enslave 
us all. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the committee 
substitute, as amended, for the bill. 

The committee substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WapsworTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5852) to combat un-Amer- 
ican activities by requiring the registra- 
tion of Communist-front organizations, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 582, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered 10 be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the bill in its present form and 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOLIFIELD moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 5852 to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith, with the 
following amendment: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
‘Subversive Totalitarian Activities Control 
Act, 1948.’ 


“NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


“Sec, 2. As a result of evidence adduced 
before various committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, Congress hereby 
finds that— 

“(1) The system of government known as 
totalitarian dictatorship is characterized by 
the existence of a single political party’, or- 
ganized on a dictatorial rather than a demo- 
cratic basis, and by an identity between such 
party and its policies and the government 
and governmental policies of the country in 
which it exists, such identity being so close 
that the party and the government itself 
are for all practical purposes indistinguish- 
able. 

“(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the 
destruction of free democratic institutions, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition to 
the party in power, the complete subordina- 
tion of the rights of individuals to the state, 
the denial of fundamental rights and liber- 
ties which are characteristic of a democrtaic 
or representative form of government, such 
as freedom of speech, of the press, of assem- 
bly, and of religious worship, and results in 
the maintenance of control over the people 
through fear, terrorism, and brutality. 

“(3) There exists a world Communist 
movement which, in its origins, its develop- 
ment, and its present practice, is a world- 
wide revolutionary political movement 
whose purpose it is, by treachery, deceit, 
infiltration into other groups (governmental 
and otherwise), espionage, sabotage, ter- 
rorism, and any other means deemed neces- 
sary, to establish a Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship in all the countries of the world 
through the medium of a single world-wide 
Communist political organization, 

“(4) The direction and control of the 
world Communist movement is vested in and 
exercised by the Communist dictatorship of 
a foreign country. 

“(5) The Communist dictatorship of such 
foreign country, in exercising such direction 
and control and in furthering the purposes 
of the world Communist movement, estab- 
lishes or causes the establishment of, and 
utilizes, in various countries, political organ- 
izations which are acknowledged by such 
Communist dictatorship as being constituent 
elements of the world Communist move- 
ment; and such political organizations are 
not free and independent organizations, but 
are mere sections of a single world-wide 
Communist organization and are controlled, 
directed, and subject to the discipline of the 
Communist dictatorship of such foreign 
country. 
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“(6) The political organizations so estab- 
lished and utilized in various countries, 
acting under such control, direction, and 
discipline, endeavor to carry out the objec- 
tives of the world Communist movement by 
bringing about the overthrow of existing 
governments and setting up Communist 
totalitarian dictatorships which will be sub- 
servient to the most powerful existing Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship, and among 
the methods commonly used to accomplish 
this end in any particular country are (A) 
the disruption of trade and commerce, 
(B) the inciting of economic, social, and 
racial strife and conflict, (C) the dissemina- 
tion of propaganda calculated to undermine 
established government and institutions, and 
(D) corrupting officials of the Government 
and securing the appointment of their agents 
and sympathizers to offices and positions in 
the Government. 

“(7) In carrying on the activities referred 
to in paragraph (6), such political organiza- 
tions in various countries are organized on a 
secret, conspiratorial basis and operate to a 
substantial extent through organizations, 
commonly known as Communist fronts, 
which in most instances are created and 
maintained, or used, in such manner as to 
conceal the facts as to their true character 
and purposes and their membership. One 
result of this method of operation is that 
such political organizations are able to 
obtain financial and other support from per- 
sons who would not extend such support if 
they knew the true purposes of, and the 
actual nature of the control and irifluence 
exerted upon, such ‘Communist fronts.’ 

“(8) Due to the nature and scope of the 
world Communist movement, with the exist- 
ence of affiliated constituent elements work- 
ing toward common objectives in various 
countries of the world, travel of members, 
representatives, and agents from country to 
country is essential for purposes of com- 
munication and for the carrying on of activi- 
ties to further the purposes of the movement. 

“(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and willfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement; and, 
in countries other than the United States, 
those individuals who knowingly and will- 
fully participate in such Communist move- 
ment similarly repudiate their allegiance to 
the .ountries of which they are nationals in 
favor of such foreign Communist country. 

“(10) In pursuance of communism’s stated 
objectives, the most powerful existing Com- 
munist dictatorship has, by the traditional 
Communist methods referred to above, and 
. in accordance with carefully conceived plans, 
already caused the establishment in numer- 
ous foreign countries, against the will of the 
people of those countries, of ruthless Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorships, and 
threatens to establish similar dictatorships 
in still other countries. 

“(11) The recent successes of Communist 
methods in other countries and the nature 
and control of the world Communist move- 
ment itself present a potential danger to 
the security of the United States and to the 
existence of free American institutions and 
make it necessary that Congress enact ap- 
propriate legislation recognizing the exist- 
ence of such world-wide conspiracy and de- 
signed to prevent it from accomplishing its 
purpose in the United States. 

“Sec. 3. The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare and submit 
to the Congress— 

“(1) a detailed report of efforts by the De- 
partment of Justice to enforce— 

“(A) the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
1925, as amended; 

“(B) the act of June 8, 1938, entitled ‘An 
act to require the registration of certain per- 
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sons employed by agencies to disseminate 
propaganda in the United States, and for 
other purposes’; 

“(C) the Alien Registration Act, 1940; and 

“(D) the act of October 17, 1940, entitled 
‘An act to require the registration of certain 
organizations within the United States, and 
for other purposes.’ 

“(2) specific and detailed recommenda- 
tions as to what additional legislation is 
needed to bring about the complete exposure 
of all activities looking toward the creation 
in the United States of a totalitarian system; 
and 

“(3) specific and detailed recommenda- 
tions with respect to strengthening each of 
the laws specified in paragraph (1) for the 
purpose of protecting the United States 
against the activities of those working 
toward the establishment of a totalitarian 
system of government in the United States. 
“As used in this section, the term ‘totalita- 
rian system’ shall include any Communist 
or Fascist system whether it be under for- 
eign or domestic sponsorship, management, 


direction, or supervision.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 


recommit. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 


The question was taken; 


and the 


Speaker announced that the “nays” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 58, not voting 54, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen, Ill, 
Allen, La, 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Banta 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 

Beall 
Beckworth 
Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Burleson 
Busbey 


[Roll No. 68] 


YEAS—319 


Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak 
Chadwick 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Clippinger 
Coffin 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Devitt 
Dirksen 


Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Evins 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 

Goff 
Goodwin 
Gore 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 

Hale 


Hall, 

Edwin Arthur 
Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Hardy 
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Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 

Harvey 

Hays 


- Herter 


Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Holmes 

Hope 

Horan 

Hull 

Jackson, Calif. 
Jenison 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kearns 
Keating 
Keefe 

Keogh 

Kerr 

Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 

Love 

Lucas 

Lusk 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillan, S.C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Mahon 


Blatnik 
Bloom 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Carroll 
Celler 
Crosser 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Douglas 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Foote 
Forand 
Gordon 


Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
Morrison 
Muhlenberg 
Mundt 
Murray, Tenn, 
Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
Nixon 

Nodar 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
O'Toole 
Owens 

Pace 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn, 
Pickett 
Ploeser 
Plumiley 
Poage 
Potter 

Potts 
Poulson 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Priest 

Rains 
Ramey 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 


‘ Rees 


Reeves 
Regan 

Rich 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 


NAYS—58 


Gorski 
Granger 
Harless, Ariz. 
Havenner 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heselton 
Holifield 
Huber 
Isacson 
Javits 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 

Kee 

Kelley 

King 

Klein 

Lemke 
Lesinski 
Ludlow 
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Rohrbough 
Rooney 

Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Sasscer 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Worley 
Youngblood 


Lynch 
Madden 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Conn. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Multer 
Murdock 
Norton 
O'Brien 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Powell 

Price, Ill. 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Smith, Ohio 
Somers 


NOT VOTING—54 


Allen, Calif. 


Engle, Calif, 


Anderson, Calif. Fisher 


Bell 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Brooks 
Bulwinkle 
Cooley 
Deane 
D’Ewart 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Durham 


Flannagan 
Folger 

Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gross 

Hartley 
Hébert 
Hendricks 
Hoffman 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jenkins, Pa, 


Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kearney 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Lane 

Macy 

Miller, Calif. 
Morton 
O’Hara 
Passman 
Redden 
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Scoblick Smith, Maine 
Sheppard Stigler 
Short Thomas, N. J. 


So the bill passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Doughton for, with Mr. Folger against. 

Mr. Deane for, with Mr. Jackson of Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr. Hoffman for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. Johnson of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Gross with Mr. Redden. 
Mr. Morton with Mr. Passman. 
Mr 
Mr 


Towe 
West 
Whitaker 


the following 


- Macy with Mr. Fisher. 
. Bramblett with Mr. Durham. 
Mr. Allen of California with Mr. Whitaker. 
Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Engle 
of California. 
Mr. D’Ewart with Mr. Stigler. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Bonner. 
Mr. Towe with Mr. Cooley. 
Mr. Short with Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina. 
Mr. Kearney with Mr. Kefauver. 
Mr. O’Hara with Mr. Lane. 
Mr. Scoblick with Mr. Miller of California. 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. Sheppard. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to protect the United States 
against un-American and subversive ac- 
tivities.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
five legislative days within which to ex- 
tend their own remarks on this bill in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
articles. 

fr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two separate instances and in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to include extraneous matter 
in the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two separate 
instances and in each to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio address. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole today and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, not- 
withstanding the request heretofore 
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made, I now ask unanimous consent 
again to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune and one from the Rochester 
Courier-Journal. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the REecorp 
and include a radio address. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a radio address. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REecorp in two separate 
instances and to include in each extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two separate instances and in each to 
include articles. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an editorial from the 
Washington Post showing the necessity 
for an amendment of the United Na- 
tions Charter, in order to make it work 
more effectively. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY ACT—SUBSTITU- 
TION OF CONFEREES c 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Harvey] be ex- 
cused from serving as a conferee on the 
part of the House on the bill (H. R. 2239) 
to amend section 13 (a) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, due 
to absence from the city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the gentleman 
from West Virginia {Mr. SNYDER] to 
serve as a conferee in place of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. The Clerk will no- 
tify the Senate thereof. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
service as a conferee on the bill (S. 2277) 
to amend section 13 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended, to provide 
for the disposition of surplus real prop- 
erty to States, political subdivisions, and 
municipalities for use as public parks, 
recreational areas, and historic-monu- 
ment sites, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the gentleman 
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from Alabama [Mr. Mawnasco] to serve 
in place of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. The Clerk will notify the Senate 
thereof. 


SPECIAL ORDER CHANGED 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
special order I had for tomorrow may be 
transferred to Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD following the amendment offered 
by Mr. Coupert and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HORAN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an article. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
informed that a rule has been granted 
on the bill (S. 2256) having to do with 
meat inspection. This is a bill reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, as I understand it. If we have 
time during the balance of the week, that 
bill may be called up. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HOLIFIELpD, for 
2 weeks, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes on to- 
morrow after disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


VETERANS’ HOMESTEAD HOUSING BILL 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, lately there have appeared sev- 
eral incorrect statements regarding the 
cost of the veterans’ homestead housing 
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bill, recently reported by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. It is, as you know, 
an amendment to the original GI bill of 
rights, enacted in 1944. 

Some have gone so far as to charge 
that the cost of this housing program for 
veterans of World War II would total 
over $9,000,000,000. I can say to you 
that such a statement is totally and com- 
pletely in error, The actual probable 
cost of this program will be negligible for 
the results obtained. 

All of the expenditures for homes for 
veterans authorized by the homestead 
bill are of a reimbursable character. 
Not one cent of the money authorized for 
the direct construction of homes or 
housing units is a gift or subsidy. The 
money for such projects is to be obtained 
from the Veterans’ Administration at 
one-fourth of 1 percent more than the 
cost of the money to the Government. 
All those who are familiar with opera- 
tions in this field will agree that this one- 
fourth of 1 percent is more than adequate 
to bear the various costs of administra- 
tion and handling. 

There is ample precedent for this sort 
of aid. The Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration made loans to home owners dur- 
ing the depression which have been re- 
paid in a most satisfactory manner with 
no loss to the Government and a pros- 
pective profit. I believe that the vet- 
erans of World War II will provide just 
as good a record if given the opportunity 
to participate under such a program. 

The only direct cost to the Federal 
Treasury for this vast housing program 
is the comparatively small sum of $200,- 
000,000 to provide public facilities—small 


in comparison to the housing which will 
be provided. This sum would be used by 
the Federal Works Administrator to aid 
State and local governments or associ- 
ations on a 50-percent matching basis for 
streets, water, sewer, and other similar 
facilities where such are not available or 


not provided by other means. Federal 
aid for such local community facilities 
was used during the war. During that 
period, more than $300,000,000 was 
granted by the Federal Government to 
local public bodies for public facilities 
relating to housing for industrial work- 
ers. I believe that Members of this 
House will agree that a grant of two- 
thirds of this amount for the veterans of 
World War II is certainly a reasonable 
request and a very small cost to pay in 
connection with the substantial amount 
of housing that will be constructed under 
this bill. The veterans of World War II 
are good risks, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to bring up the 
matter of bills that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs has passed a good many 
months ago. Two of these are bills that 
were introduced by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. MatHEws]. One is a 
bill that provides a slight increase to the 
widows and orphans. Today they can- 
not live on the pittance they receive. 
People receiving relief abroad are getting 
more than our widows are getting at 
home. 

Mr. MATHEWS.: Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
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Mr. MATHEWS. I am so familiar 
with the interest of the gracious gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts in veterans’ 
affairs generally and so familiar with 
the fine work she has done that I cannot 
refrain from complimenting her every 
chance I get. I do so now. 

In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to listen to a few figures which I com- 
piled rather out of curiosity. Just take 
three of my own bills, for instance, H. R. 
3748, to which the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts has just referred, and 
which increases the compensation a little 
bit for widows and orphans of service- 
connected deaths, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration estimates the increased cost 
under that bill for the first year at 
$99,000,000 or thereabouts. Incidentally, 
information has just come to me that 
certain foreign countries, some of which 
are getting the money of our own tax- 
payers as gifts, have recently increased 
the benefits to their own war widows and 
orphans. 

“If we take the substitute Senate bill 
for H. R. 4007 the estimated cost will be 
about $7,000,000 over all. H. R. 5588, 
which is known as the dependency al- 
lowance bill, slightly increases the com- 
pensation to disabled veterans who are 
receiving. compensation and who have 
dependents, is estimated by the Veterans’ 
Administration to cost an additional 
amount for the first year of around $61,- 
000,000, or a little over. Now, taking a 
very generous look at this and calculating 
for 4 years at $100,000,000 for H. R. 3748 
instead of $99,000,000, that would cost 
$400,000,000 for 4 years, and calculating 
H. R. 5588 at even a greater amount than 
the Veterans’ Administration estimates, 
that would cost $244,000,C00 for 4 years, 
and then H. R. 4007, taking the substitute 
Senate 1391, would cost a total of $7,- 
000,000. That is a grand total for 4 years 
of $651,000,000. I find in the CcNGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD under date of March 25, 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WooprvurF], that under 
the Marshall plan—and I suppose it is for 
the full 4 years; I am giving them the 
benefit of that—we will give away to 
Europeans $911,000,000 in tobacco alone, 
which is $2,500,000 more than the three 
bills would cost for the next 4 years. 

But that is not all. 
that these widows and children of our 
deceased war dead are paying their share 
of the $911,000,000 worth of tobacco 
that is being given away to foreign 
countries and are also paying more for 
everything they buy due to the inflation- 
ary effect, however small or large that 
may be, resulting from the giving of bil- 
lions of dollars to other nations. Thus, 
if we do not pass legislation increasing 
the compensation of these widows ard 
orphans we are not just leaving them 
where they were. We are actually reduc- 
ing the full value of the compensation 
they are now getting by this foreign 
spending. I thought the gentlewoman 
might be interested in that observation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts is very 
interested in the statement made by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. MATH- 
Ews], who has so tirelessly worked for 
years and years for the veterans as weil 
as working tirelessly in our Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs in going over bills and 
trying to find the ones that would do 
the most good. He always searches for 
facts. I thought that the $900,000,000 
was even for a shorter time than 4 years 
under the Marshall plan. 

Mr. MATHEWS. That is probably so, 
but I have given them the benefit of 
every doubt. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Even that, for tobacco alone, is more 
than is spent for feeding and clothing 
our widows and orphans. That is ex- 
tremely significant. May I say to the 
gentleman that I have every belief that 
a rule or suspension will be granted to 
see that a measure of justice is done to 
the widows and to the orphans. 

Mr. MATHEWS. May I say to the 
gentlewoman that I sincerely hope so, 
too. And, may I add that all three of 
the bills are wholeheartedly endorsed by 
the four prominent veterans organiza- 
tions—the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the AMVETS. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. All of us on the com- 
mittee share and concur in the judgment 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Judge MATHEWS, and appreciate the de- 
votion of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts for the welfare of the veterans. 
But, I want to further say that I realize 
that the chairman and all members of 
the committee know of the indefatigable 
work of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Judge MATHEws. There has not been a 
bill but what he has sought to get all 
the facts and give us the benefit of his 
investigation. We might further say 
that there is nothing even political about 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Judge 
MATHEWS. He is not a candidate; he 
is going to do much better at home in 
free activities, and I believe the gentle- 
woman will agree with me that no man 
will be more missed in this House, and 
who has our best wishes, than the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. MATHEWS. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will be a tremendous loss to everybody 
in the United States, and, most of all, to 
the veterans. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentlewoman will yield, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts very much for those 
kind remarks. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
* not know what we will do without 

im. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ross] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

YOUTH FLIGHT TRAINING 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, never was 
there a time in the history of America 
when the minds of our young people— 
boys and girls—were so dramatically 
focused on aviation. It is an awakening 
awareness of the vast potentialities of 
this field of endeavor for individual 
achievement, rather than a mere en- 
thusiasm stimulated by the almost un- 
believable air developments during and 
since World War II, 
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This Congress has passed legislation 
authorizing a 70-group air force. This 
expansion of our military air power to 
the largest in peacetime history will ac- 
centuate youth’s interest in aviation. 
Aviation is a young industry. It is like- 
wise an industry for the young. There 
are millions of young people today who 
find in aviation the kind of work and 
life that appeals to their imagination 
and interest, where not even the sky is 
the limit of their hopes. 

Young America, having caught the 
germ of aviation, cannot be cured by 
any means except to participate in its 
development and progress. The youth 
of the country should be encouraged to 
participate. If America is to retain its 
supremacy in the field of aviation, if we 
are to develop to the fullest the poten- 
tialities of this great industry, if we are 
to have a trained reservoir of young 
manpower, schooled in the fundamentals 
of aviation, to meet the requirements of 
a sudden war, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must inaugurate a broad national 
program for the education and training 
of the youth of the Nation in the great 
science of aviation. 

The science of aviation is growing at 
an accelerated pace, but the rate of 
growth of fiying still depends on three 
major factors: One, aircraft; two, air- 
ports; three, pilots. The three are inter- 
dependent. Federal assistance in the 
development of one means assisting them 
all. 

It is evident that without pilots there 
would be no need for aircraft or air- 
ports; therefore, flight training and avia- 
tion education are matters of national 
concern. Basic flying training costs more 
than the large majority of our young 
people can afford, so it becomes evident 
that Federal assistance to a new civilian 
flight-training program for our youth 
is desirable and’ essential if our Nation 
is to continue to lead the world in all 
fields of aviation development. 

VITAL IMPACT OF CPT-WTS PROGRAMS ON 

AMERICAN AVIATION 

Despite criticism from certain quarters 
leveled toward the civilian pilot train- 
ing program of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration during 1939 to 1944, this 
program undeniably proved the most 
farsighted and progressive step ever 
taken in American aviation. Also, the 
GI flight-training program carried on 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act—notwithstanding the obvious abuses 
about which most of you have heard— 
has been of inestimable value to the 
progress of aviation. 

But, let us take a look at the record 
of the former CPT-WTS programs, since 
they present a more comprehensive pic- 
ture of civil aviation training objectives. 
The very fact that the GI flight-training 
program is restricted only to veterans 
of World War II and is of temporary 
nature, is my reason for advocating a 
national pregram of youth flight training. 

CPT, as it was labeled back in 1939, 
had the twofold justification of creat- 
ing a reservoir of young pilots for na- 
tional defense and of stimulating the 
advancement of personal flying, a phase 
of aviation which surprisingly had lagged 
behind others although it afforded the 
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greatest potential for new employment 
and investment opportunities. 

After the peacetime CPT program 
shifted to a wartime basis and training 
was given only to those men in the Re- 
serve and finally on active duty, the pace 
was greatly accelerated, and during that 
period a staggering total of 326,816 men 
received CPT-WTS courses. It cannot 
be claimed that these trainees were fin- 
ished military pilots, but it cannot be 
questioned that the paralyzing blows 
struck by our Air Force against Nazi pro- 
duction and communications would have 
been dangerously delayed without the 
patriotic service of the civilian flight 
schools that participated in the program. 

Militarily speaking, CPT yielded re- 
turns which have not been fully appreci- 
ated by the general public. Out of the 
91,139 trainees completing one or more 
courses on the original civilian basis, 
more than 62,000 entered military avia- 
tion or a closely related wartime activity. 

As a result of the CPT-WTS programs, 
there was a striking increase in the total 
number of pilots and the total number 
of civil aircraft purchased—about 435,000 
trainees received close to 12,000,000 hours 
of flying in some 504,000 courses. Also, 
the number of privately owned registered 
aircraft increased from 13,507 in 1939 to 
24,470 in 1941, or 45.4 percent. 

The direct and far-reaching benefits 
to both civil and military aviation result- 
ing from the CPT-WTS programs can 
never be valued in mere dollars and cents. 
Certainly, some mistakes were made. 
Any program of such magnitude cannot 
escape errors, and the many other com- 
plications involved in a tremendous new 
undertaking. But out of the melting pot 
of complexities emerged such vital na- 
tional aviation development and ad- 
vancement that the programs will for- 
ever reflect creditably for its founders. 

At this point, I might add that the far- 
sighted men who conceived and pio- 
neered the CPT program were well aware 
that they were putting the cart before 
the horse. They also well knew that 
any long-range program in aviation 
should begin with aviation education 
at the grade-school level—the grass 
roots, if I may repeat a well-worn ex- 
pression. They further knew that time 
was a premium for already war clouds 
were darkening the European horizon 
when authorization was granted by Con- 
gress for the first experimental program. 
It was then a matter of grave concern 
to train young men of college age who 
would be ready to defend our skies if war 
came soon—as it did. Such outstand- 
ing young men as Majors Joe Foss, 
Walter Mahurin, and Dick Bong, Amer- 
ica’s leading air aces in World War II, 
began their fiying careers in the CPT 
program. 


CPT ACHIEVEMENTS 


The over-all achievements of the CPT 
program are too manifold to mention, 
but I would like to mention several of the 
major ones. Many thousands of per- 
sons, stimulated by the example of CPT 
trainees in their community, learned to 
fly on their own and to buy new aircraft. 
Moreover, CPT contracts helped to es- 
tablish new centers of personal flying 
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activity which continued to expand after 
the program was terminated. Many 
small, fixed-base operators were afforded 
an opportunity to enlarge the scope of 
their activities and to improve their fa- 
cilities. Also, many new fixed-base op- 
erators came into being along with new 
airports and landing fields. It is inter- 
esting to note that before the inaugura- 
tion of CPT in 1939 theye were only 37 
CAA approved flight schools in the en- 
tire Nation. At the cessation of CPT- 
WTS on January 1, 1945, despite coastal 
defense restrictions and other wartime 
controls, there were 470 approved flight 
schools, or about a 1,300-percent in- 
crease. This increase proved not only 
quantitative but qualitative since an ap- 
proved flight school must provide in- 
struction of uniformly high standard. 
Today there are 3,006 approved flight 
schools. ° 

The record of the CPT schools from 
the safety standpoint was recognized by 
conservative insurance companies since, 
during the period of CPT operations, 
they lowered their rates seven times 
based on accumulated actuarial experi- 
ence. At the beginning of the program, 
rates were as high as $35 for a $3,000 life 
policy but were eventually reduced to 
$4.90 for the same policy, including hos- 
pitalization. 

The CPT program also was instru- 
mental in establishing aviation as a per- 
manent course in the college and uni- 
versity curriculum. The 
Council on Education, in its survey con- 
ducted in 1944 for the CAA, revealed that 
at least 399 institutions of higher learn- 
ing offered academic work in aviation 
with the majority of courses giving aca- 
demic credit. Today, an increased num- 
ber of colleges and universities are pro- 
viding such courses. 

AVIATION COURSES INTRODUCED IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the Nation also became in- 
creasingly interested in establishing avi- 
ation courses, as part of their curricu- 
lum, as a result of the activities of avia- 
tion education at the community level. 
The avid enthusiasm of boys and girls 
in anything aviation caused educators to 
recognize that aviation had become as 
essential an element in our cultural pat- 
tern as grammar and arithmetic. To- 
day, more than half of the Nation’s high 
schools are including some form of avi- 
ation education in their curriculum. 
Many of the secondary schools have add- 
ed to their classroom work actual flight 
experience—generally about 4 hours 
of dual instruction with the objective of 
giving the student a clearer understand- 
ing of the principles of flight. Over a 
million students in our public schools 
already have taken aviation courses or 
other courses in which aviation subjects 
have been introduced. 


WHAT IS AVIATION EDUCATION? 


I have purposely discussed at length 
the CPT-WTS programs so that their 
far-reaching and vital impact on Ameri- 
can aviation and education could be bet- 
ter understood. It should be clearly 
recognized that avixtion education goes 
far beyond purely flight training. It in- 
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volves new ideas regarding international, 
social, and political relationships. It em- 
braces a new world areo-economy. It 
provides changed geographical thinking 
and, even more significant than these, it 
offers an understanding of air power and 
its vital place in the future course of 
world developments. 

Aviation education is the study of all 
aspects and effects of the airplane, most 
important of which is the airplane’s ef- 
fect on individual living and on world de- 
velopment. 

World-famous sociologists, political 
scientists, and economists have said that 
the airplane is now in the process of 
bringing about more change in the way 
people live than did the industrial revo- 
lution of the seventeen hundreds. This 
means revolutionary changes for the 
youth of this generation. 

It is, therefore, the job of aviation edu- 
cation to bring to both youth and adults 
of this age, first, understanding of the 
new world concepts which the airplane is 
making; second, understanding of those 
institutions that are being established 
now and will be established in the future 
for the control of aviation in the in- 
terests of mankind. These understand- 
ings may be taught in special classes. 
More often, however, in their general- 
education aspects they are fused into the 
regularly taught subjects of the curric- 
ulum. 

Senator Know.anp, of California, in 
his recent article on Aviation Education, 
said: 

In this atomic age in which we live, the 
United States must keep ahead of the field in 
both civilian and military aviation * * * 
out of our schools and colleges will come 
those who will make sure that we maintain 
our place of leadership. 

Therefore, because of the dynamic effect 
of the airplane on the world and because the 
understanding of air-world ideas is a pri- 
mary necessity for efficient and peaceful liv- 
ing in an air age, we must have aviation 
education in the modern school curriculum. 
AVIATION INDUSTRY OWES ACHIEVEMENTS TO 

EDUCATION 

Our great aviation industry of today 
with all of its magnificent achievements 
owes its very existence and its future to 
educational institutions of the Nation. 
With no mathematician, no engineer, no 
scientist, no management there would be 
no airplane and no aviation industry. 

Education produced the scientists who 
penetrated the innermosi secrets of 
atomic energy; education produced the 
engineers who perfected the atomic 
bomb; education must produce the citi- 
zens of tomorrow who will carry on this 
great aviation industry of ours so that 
America will continue to be foremost in 
world aeronautical achievement. 

The CAA is charged by Congress with 
the fostering and developing of civil avia- 
tion. This Government organization 
recognizes that if aviation is to reach its 
maximum development it must foster 
greater public understanding of all its 
aspects. 

AVIATION TRAINING MUST BE EXTENDED TO ALL 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

The pioneering work of the Federal 
Government in stimulating the interest 
of our youth in aviation cannot lag now 
in these critical times, but must be con- 
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tinuously encouraged and strengthened. 
Aviation training must be extended to 
all levels of our educational system in 
order that knowledge and skill in its 
varied phases may be widespread 
throughout the Nation, and a funda- 
mentally sound foundation laid for the 
uninterrupted development and advance- 
ment of civil aviation. 

Since one of the major functions of 
education is to prepare our young people 
to live effectively, it becomes our duty to 
consider the effects of aviation which 
tend to change the life and thinking of 
our Nation and of the world. By the 
same token, educators will wish to make 
themselves more effective by adapting 
the schools to the social, economic, politi- 
cal, and moral changes which have been, 
are being, and will be, brought about by 
the growth of aviation. 

It is in our schools that the intelligent 
appreciation and understanding of avia- 
tion may commence, and be fostered and 
encouraged. The problem is not one of 
choosing between new interests which 
aircraft are bringing into the daily ex- 
perience of boys and girls and the tradi- 
tional subjects and skills for learning. It 
does not imply displacing or slighting the 
basic academic studies. 

At this very moment, there is an ideal 
combination of circumstances—national 
and international—conducive to aviation 
growth, If we are laggard in our respon- 
sibilities many of these favorable factors 
will be lost. With congressional fore- 
sight and cooperation, a $20,000,000,000 
war-developed industry, instead of re- 
tarding in development, can pioneer to a 
new and almost limitless economic fron- 
tier tomorrow, through the aviation 
training of our youth today. 

AVIATION NOW BIG BUSINESS 


We all appreciate that aviation—in its 
many facets—has developed into big 
business, although in the matter of de- 
velopment it is still a young business. 
It is not only big business, it is a potent 
factor in our domestic and international 
affairs and world commerce. But to be- 
come big business it was necessary to 
begin as small business, suffering the 
hardships, the physical and financial re- 
verses, and to pioneer revolutionary 
ideas which have resulted in the achieve- 
ment of mature status over the past few 
decades. 

It is inevitable that the American peo- 
ple think in the terms of big accomplish- 
ments—the world’s largest aircraft, the 
greatest number of air routes, the con- 
stant establishment of global flight rec- 
ords, and the like. But let us not lose 
sight of the fact that such outstanding 
aviation achievements may be traced 
back to the earlier pioneering of the 
small operators, who in the infancy of 
aviation provided the spark which ig- 
nited the imagination of our scientists, 
technicians, and business tycoons and 
made aviation what it is today. 

AVIATION FUTURE STAGGERS IMAGINATION 


The future of aviation is so tremen- 
dous that it staggers the imagination. 
None of us knows exactly its limitations 
or its potentialities. Wecan only watch 
the inevitable progress of this youngest 
of industries and assist in its phenome- 
nal growth in every possible way. 
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It is only fitting that I conclude my 
remarks with another quotation from 
the above-mentioned congressional re- 
port on the same page: 

An aeronautical educational program 
should be established throughout the public- 
school system in order that basic problems 
of the air age—global geography, meteorol- 
ogy, navigation, mechanics, communications, 
and the rudiments of flight—are well under- 
stood by future generations. 


I am preparing a bill which I will in- 
troduce next week authorizing the CAA 
to sponsor and promote a Nation-wide 
program of education and training in 
aviation for elementary and secondary 
schools. Let us make America a Nation 
with mightier wings by teaching all of 
our youth basic aviation principles now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include some newspaper 
clippings. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1878. An act to amend the immigra- 
tion laws to deny admission to the United 
States of aliens who may be coming here for 
the purposes of engaging in activities which 
will endanger the public safety of the United 
States; 

H.R. 3219. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator or officials of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency duly authorized by” him 
to appoint special policemen for duty upon 
Federal property under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Works Agency, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public airports in the Territory of 
Alaska; and 

H. R. 5193. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

S, 315. An act for the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell; 

S. 511. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea; 

S. 1050. An act to amer~ the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of potash on 
the public domain,” approved February 7, 
1927, so as to provide for the disposition of 
the rentals and royalties from leases issued 
or renewed under the act entitled “An act 
to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of potassium,” approved October 2, 1917; 

S. 1305. An act to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that the 
States may apply for reservations of portions 
of power sites released for entry, location, or 
selection to the States for highway purposes; 

S. 1365. An act for the relief of Lowe Way 
Yuen, and Dang Chee; 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of Perfecto 
M. Biason and Joan Biason; 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Guy Cheng; 

S. 1571. An act to promote the national 
defense by increasing the membership of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo Hamer- 
mann; 
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8.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; 

S. 1874. An act authorizing the head of the 
department or agency using the public do- 
main for national-defense purposes to com- 
pensate holders of grazing permits and li- 
censes for losses sustained by reason of such 
use of public lands for national-defense pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2233. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay mu- 
nicipal utility district, an agency of the 
State of California, an easement for the con- 
struction and operation of a water main in 
and under certain Government-owned lands 
comprising a part of the United States naval 
air station, Alameda, Calif. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 3350. An act relating to the rules for 
the prevention of collisions on certain inland 
waters of the United States and on the west- 
ern rivers, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5933. An act to permit the tempo- 
rary free importation of racing shells, and in- 
creasing the amount of exemptions allowed 
for personal purchases abroad. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
20, 1948, at 11 o’clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1563. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
revision of the appropriation language for 
fiscal year 1949, involving an increase in the 
amount of $150,000,000 for civil functions, 
Department of the Army (H. Doc. No. 659); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1564. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of Federal Savings and 
Loan Corporation for the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1945 and 1946 (H. Doc. No. 660); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and ordered to be 
printed. 

1565. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 3, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on the Mis- 
sissippi River between the Missouri River 
and Minneapolis for the construction of a 
harbor at Fort Madison, Iowa, requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on July 9, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 661); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with one illustration. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 5710. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act to expedite the provision of 
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housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1940, as amended; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1983). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6448. A bill 
to direct the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to convey certain land in Tennessee to 
the city of Johnson City; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1984). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6130. A bill for the relief of 
certain postal employees; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1996). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 252. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Lee Jones Cardy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1976). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.314. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Lauritzen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1977). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8S. 825. An act for the relief of Ern 
Wright; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1978). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1055. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irma M. Pierce and Charles Z. Pierce; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1979). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1206. An act for the relief of Jack 
O'Donnell Graves; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1980). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary.: S. 1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 


Strong; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1981). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1886. An act for the relief of 
William M. Looney; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1982). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 485. A bill for the relief of 
Stone & Cooper Coal Co., Inc.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1985). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1076. A bill for the 
relief of Chester O. Glenn; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1986). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1528. A bill for the relief of 
Jennie Olsen Andersen, widow and Arthur 
Andrew Andersen, infant son, of Carl Edward 
Andersen; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1987). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 2091. A bill for the re- 
lief of the Bunge North-American Grain 
Corp., the Corporacion Argentina de Produc- 
tores de Carnes, Herman M. Gidden, and the 
Overseas Metal & Ore Corp.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1988). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House: 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2508. A bill for the 
relief of James I. Mathews; with an amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 1989). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2916. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Vandahl and Esther S. Vandahl, Allabrada 
Adams, Lucile L. Rice, Mrs, Gladys Webb, and 
James E. Webb; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1990). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3062. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1991). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3713. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Judge 
E. Estes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1992). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4663. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
on the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Georgia to hear, determine, 
and render monetary judgment upon the 
claims of the city of Macon, Ga.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1993). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5270. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hope Irene Buley; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1994). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 6083. A bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Rowland; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1995). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the "Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6616. A bill to create additional Sec- 
retaries of the Armed Services for Reserve 
components; to, the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 6617. A bill to provide military leave 
with pay for members of the Reserve Corps 
of the Army and Air Force who are officers 
or employees of the United States or the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 6618. A bill to provide for certain 
administrative expenses in the Post Office 
Department, including retainment of pneu- 
matic-tube systems, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H. R. 6619. A bill authorizing the transfer 
to the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, by the 
War Assets Administration of a portion of 
Fort Brown at Brownsville, Tex., and ad- 
jacent borrow area, without exchange of 
funds or reimbursement; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. CURTIS (by request): 

H. R. 6620. A bill to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with 
State, educational, and scientific organiza- 
tions in the United States for continuing 
paleontological investigations in areas which 
will be flooded by the construction of Gov- 
ernment dams; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 6621. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a post office at Watertown, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 6622. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a certain housing project in Ker- 
mit, Tex., to the Kermit Chamber of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H. R. 6623. A bill to stimulate the produc- 
tion and conservation of strategic and criti- 
cal ores, metals, and minerals and for the 
establishment within the Department of the 
Interior of a Mine Incentive Payments Di- 
vision, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 6624. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, extension, and improvement of 
school buildings in Hoopa, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARDIE SCOTT: . 

H. R. 6625. A bill to authorize the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to transfer 
certain war housing projects to the Phia- 
delphia Housing Authority; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6626. A bill to provide for the confer- 
ring of the degree of bachelor of science upon 
graduates of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

H. R. 6627. A bill providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr CLASON: 

H. R. 6628. A bill to provide for a program 
in the field of lighter-than-air aeronautics 
under the direction of the United States 
Maritime Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H, J. Res. 407. Joint resolution to clarify 
the application of the existing excise tax im- 
posed on certain fans under section 3406 (a) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 408. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the cancellation and release of an agree- 
ment dated December 31, 1923, entered into 
between the port of Seattle and the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Shipping Board acting through the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. J. Res. 409. Joint resolution providing 
for membership and participation by the 
United States in the World Health Organiza- 
tion and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H. Con. Res. 203. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Olympic 
National Park; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. Con. Res. 204. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the disposal of certain obsolete 
Government publications now stored in the 
folding rooms of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. Res. 601. Resolution to provide for the 
transfer of the records of the Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Cooperation; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 
H. R. 6629. A bill for the relief of William 
B. Buol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONRONEY: 
H. R. 6630. A bill to reimburse the James 
& Phelps Construction Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SPENCE: 
H. R. 6631. A bill for the relief of William 
Luttrell; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1962. By Mr. HART: Petition of the mem- 
bership of the Medical Society of New Jersey 
to the Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to reconsider the report on the 
World Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions; to the Committee on Rules. 

1963. By Mr. LEWIS: Petitions of 127 citi- 
zens, urging prohibition of the use of grain 
by the brewers and distillers of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1964. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the town of Lexington, Mass., 
asking that our United Nations delegates 
present or support an amendment of the 
Charter for the purpose of constituting the 
United Nations a world government; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1965. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Leo 
Seren and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to defeat 
of legislation titled ‘“‘The Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

1966. Also, petition of J. Seabrooks and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Control 
Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1967. Also, petition of Mrs. Rosa Martin 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1968. Also, petition of Mrs. William Collins 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1969. Also, petition of H, A. Harber, Miami, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H..R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1970. Also, petition of Miss Pauline Arnold 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1971. Also, petition of Mrs. H. Treckman 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled ‘“‘The Subversive Activities Control 
Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1972. Also, petition of Sylma L. Gallant and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 20, 1948 


The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, while dealing honestly 
with things as they are, keep alive our 
hope that things may yet be better than 
they are. “Earth shall be fair and all 
her people one: Not till that hour shall 
God’s whole will be done.” 

Give us faith to believe in the possi- 
bility of change, that, each in his own 
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place, we may do all we can to change 
from bad to good, and from good to het- 
ter, until Thou art satisfied with our 
labors. In the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 19, 1948, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
Mr. SnyvER had been appointed a man- 


_ ager on the part of the House at the con- 


ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2239) to amend 
section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended, vice Mr. Harvey, 
excused. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that Mr. Manasco had been ap- 
pointed a manager on the part of the 
House at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 2277) to amend section 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for the disposition of surplus 
real property to States, political sub- 
divisions, and municipalities for use as 
public parks, recreational areas, and 
historic-monument sites, and for other 
purposes, vice Mr. HOLIFIELD, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5852) to 
protect the United States against un- 
American and subversive activities, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

8.1723. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Re- 
publics so as to permit such courses of in- 
struction to be given to Canadians; and 

8. 1979. An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior to undertake cer- 
tain studies of the soft-shell and hard-shell 
clams. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
CALENDAR ON MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, several 
Senators have inquired when another 
call of the calendar will be had for the 
consideration of unobjected-to bills. I 
ask unanimous consent at this time that 
when the Senate convenes on Monday 
next, May 24, it proceed to the call of 
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the calendar for the consideration of 
unobjected-to bills, beginning with Cal- 
endar No. 1301, House bill 3805, which is 
the place where the last call of the calen- 
dar ended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION BY COAST GUARD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1853) to authorize the Coast Guard 
to establish, maintain, and operate aids 
to navigation, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That in order to aid navigation and to 
prevent disasters, collisions, and wrecks of 
vessels and aircraft, the Coast Guard is au- 
thorized to establish, maintain, and operate— 

(a) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the armed forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

(b) aids to air navigation required to serve 
the needs of the armed forces of the United 
States as requested by the Secretary of the 
appropriate Department within the National 
Military Establishment; and 

(c) Loran stations (1) required to serve 
the needs of the armed forces of the United 
States, or (2) required to serve the needs 
of the maritime commerce of the United 
States, or (3) required to serve the needs of 
the air commerce of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Such aids to navigation other than 
Loran stations shall be established and op- 
erated only within the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and beyond the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States at 
places where naval or military bases of the 
United States are or may be located, and at 
other places where such aids to navigation 
have been established on the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the House is a complete 
substitute for the Senate bill. Therefore, 
I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. HAWKES, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, and Mr. Mc- 
FarRLanp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


DonaTIONS BY Navy DEPARTMENT TO NoNn- 
PROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

reporting, pursuant to law, a list of institu- 

tions and organizations, all nonprofit and 
eligible, which have requested donations from 
the Navy Department; to the Committee on 

Armed Services. 


Avupir REporT oF FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1945 and 1946 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a petition signed by 
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Antonio Maxino, commander in chief, 
and Donato V. Suarez, senior vice com- 
mander, of the Philippine Constabulary 
Veterans, Philippine Islands, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to extend to 
certain persons of the old Philippine Con- 
stabulary the benefits provided veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, including 
the Philippine Insurrection; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

8S. 2454. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
further provision for the recording of title 
to, interests in, and encumbrances upon 
certain aircraft, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1362); 

S. 2455. A bill to amend the’Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, by limiting 
tho liability of certain persons not in pos- 
session of aircraft; with an amendment 


- (Rept. No. 1363); and 


S. 2456. A bill to provide safety in avia- 
tion and to direct an investigation of the 
causes and characteristics of thunderstorms; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1364). 


INVESTIGATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
DISPOSAL—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS (REPT. NO. 1365) 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit a report on the dis- 
posal of surplus property which has been 
prepared by the Surplus Property Sub- 
committee of that committee. 

Before sending the report to the desk, 
I desire to make a brief statement con- 
cerning the investigations handled by 
this subcommittee, of which I had the 
honor of being chairman. It was the de- 
sire of this subcommittee to examine the 
over-all administration of the surplus 
disposal program by the various Govern- 
ment agencies charged with this re- 
sponsibility. In order to-examine and 
appraise the administration of this pro- 
gram, it was necessary for the subcom- 
mittee to investigate numerous specific 
cases involving the disposal of surplus 
property. In the report which I am now 
submitting, which has been unanimously 
approved by the subcommittee and the 
full committee, we attempted to make a 
fair and unbiased appraisal of our Gov- 
ernment surplus disposal program. 

As is stated in this report, the sub- 
committee believes that the disposal of 
our war surpluses should continue to re- 
ceive the careful consideration and con- 
stant surveillance of the Congress. 

With the submission of this report the 
Surplus Property Subcommittee will have 
completed its work. However, the Inves- 
tigation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, which was organized on 
March 1 of this year, will continue to ex- 
amine into the disposal of our war sur- 
pluses. Complaints and other matters 
concerning the disposal program which 
were formerly handled by the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee, will now be con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, and it is the intention of this new 
subcommittee, at some later date, to sub- 
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mit further reports to the Senate con- 
cerning this important problem. 

I now send the report to the desk and 
request that it be printed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received 
and printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 20, 1948, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

8.315. An act for the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell; 

§.511. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea; 

S. 1050. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of potash on 
the public domain,” approved February 7, 
1927, so as to provide for the disposition of 
the rentals and royalties from leases issued 
or renewed under the act entitled “An act to 
authorize exploration for and disposition of 
potassium,” approved October 2, 1917; 

S. 1305. An act to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that the 
States may apply for reservation of portions 
of power sites released for entry, location, or 
selection to the States for highway purposes; 

S. 1365..An act for the relief of Lowe Way 
Yuen, and Dang Chee; 

8.1451. An act for the relief of Perfecto M. 
Biason and Joan Biason; 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Guy Cheng; 

8.1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

8.1571. An act to promote the national 
defense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, and for other purposes; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo Hamer- 
mann; 

8.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; 

S. 1723. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Re- 
publics so as to permit such courses of in- 
struction to be given to Canadians; 

8S. 1874. An act authorizing the head of 
the department or agency using the public 
domain for national defense purposes to 
compensate holders of grazing permits and 
licenses for losses sustained by reason of 
such use of public lands for national de- 
fense purposes; 

8.1979. An act authorizing and directing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to undertake certain 
studies of the soft-shell and hard-shell 
clams; 

S. 2077. An act to authorize the Sécretary 
of the Army to exchange certain property 
with the city of Kearney, Nebr.; and 

S. 2233. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Munici- 
pal Utility District, an agency of the State of 
California, an easement for the construction 
and operation of a water main in and under 
certain Government-owned lands compris- 
ing a part of the United States naval air sta- 
tion, Alameda, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Samuel B. Hill, of Washington, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States, 
for a term of 12 years from June 2, 1948 
(reappointment) ; 

Richard L. Disney, of Oklahoma, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States, 
for a term of 12 years from June 2, 1948 (re- 
appointment); and 

Mortimer Jordan, of Alabama, to be collec- 
tor of internal revenue for the district of 
Alabama, in place of Henry J. Willingham, 
resigned. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2707. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bernice 
M. Kramer; and 

S. 2708. A bill for the relief of Dr. Arnulf 
Remigius Walther Pils; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

8.2709. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Magura and Michal Magura; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2710. A bill for the relief of Lloyd Gor- 
don Findley; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2711. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 
&38, second session, to establish a Federal 
Bureau of Asylums for inspections of all 
institutions which obtain Federal grants of 
money and which are caring for mental 
patients; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. 
McCarran) : 

S. 2712. A bill to aid in preventing short- 
ages of petroleum and petroleum products in 
the United States by promoting the produc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. HaybDEN) : 

S. 2713. A bill to authorize the disposal of 
withdrawn land in tracts too small to be 
classed as farm units under the reclamation 
act; and 

S. 2714. A bill to authorize the reimburse- 
ment of the reclamation fund for the cost of 
the construction and certain costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Colorado River 
front work and levee system adjacent to the 
Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona 
and California; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. WHITE (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 2715, fixing qualifications of radio- 
telegraph operators, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2716. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of River Rouge, 
Mich., for the purpose of determining action 
necessary to control floods in the River 
Rouge drainage area; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

8.2717. A bill for the relief of Milton 

Buechler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CAIN (for himself and Mr, 
MAGNUSON) : 

8S. J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to author- 

ize the cancellation and release of an agree-° 
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ment dated December 31, 1923, entered into 
between the port of Seattle and the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Shipping Board acting through the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF RADIOTELEGRAPH 
OPERATORS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to fix the qualifications of rediotelegraph 
operators, and I request that a letter 
from the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission recommending 
the proposed legislation be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2715) fixing qualifications of radiotele- 
graph operators, introduced by Mr. 
WHITE (ky request), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. WuiIrTE is 
as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1948. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEar MR. PRESIDENT: The following state- 
ment and recommendations of this Commis- 
sion with regard to the present temporary 
power of the Commission to waive the 6 
months’ previous service requirement for 
ship radiotelegraph operators of certain cargo 
ships imposed by section 353 (b) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U. S. C. 358 (b)), is submitted. 

Section 353 (b) was added to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by Public Law No. 
97, Seventy-fifth Congress (50 Stat. 189), ap- 
proved May 20, 1937. As so enacted, these 
provisions were as follows: 

“A cargo ship, required by this part to be 
fitted with a radio installation, which is fitted 
with an auto alarm in accordance with this 
title shall, for safety purposes, carry at least 
one qualified operator who shall have had at 
least 6 months’ previous service in the aggre- 
gate as a qualified operator in a station on 
board a ship or ships of the United States.” 

In 1941 it was becoming apparent that a 
shortage of qualified radiotelegraph operators 


.who possessed the required 6 months’ pre- 


vious service was developing. Accordingly, 
Congress, by the act of July 8, 1941 (55 Stat. 
479), amended section 353 (b) by adding the 
following language to section 353 (b): 

“But during the emergency proclaimed by 
the President on September 8, 1939, to exist, 
but not after June 30, 1943, the aforesaid re- 
quirement of 6 months’ previous service may 
be suspended or modified by regulation or 
order of the Commission for successive 
periods of not more than 6 months’ dura- 
tion.” 

By the act of June 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 161), 
the duration of this grant of discretionary 
power to the Commission was extended until 
“the termination of such emergency [pro- 
claimed September 8, 1939] or such earlier 
date as Congress by concurrent resolution 
may designate.” 

On June 10, 1947, a hearing by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was held to afford all 
interested parties an opportunity to express 
their views on Senate Joint Resolution 123, 
a bill to accomplish the termination of war 
and emergency statutory provisions no longer 
considered to be essential. Included among 
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the statutory provisions considered for ter- 
mination was the discretionary power of the 
Commission referred to above. 

By letter from the Commission, dated June 
9,1947,addressed toSenator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
by testimony of a Commission representa- 
tive before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on June 10, 1947, the Commission recom- 
mended that no action be taken by Congress 
which would have the immediate effect of 
terminating the temporary power of the 
Commission to waive the previous service re- 
quirement of section 353 (b) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended. In 
support of this recommendation facts were 
cited which showed that in March 1947 a 
shortage of qualified ship-radio operators 
who possessed the required 6 months’ pre- 
vious service had unexpectedly developed, 
necessitating the exercise of the Commis- 
sion’s waiver authority in no less than 77 in- 
stances during the period from March 23, 
1947, to May 31, 1947. This activity was in 
marked contrast to the comparative inac- 
tivity in this regard during the 14 months of 
post-VJ-day experience immediately preced- 
ing March 1947. The Commission’s recom- 
mendation to the committee was made in 
view of the fact that there was then no re- 
liable indication as to when the shortage of 
fully qualified and experienced ship radio- 
telegraph operators would cease to exist, 
When Senate Joint Resolution 123 was en- 
acted on July 25, 1947, the Commission’s 
waiver authority under section 353 (b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
was not immediately terminated but instead 
was repealed effective July 1, 1948. 

The desirability of the existence of the 
Commission’s waiver authority during the 
14-month period ending with April 1948 is 
demonstrated by the statistics listed below. 
A general waiver of the previous service re- 
quirement was not promulgated by the Com- 
mission to meet the 1947 shortage situation. 
Instead, limited individual waivers were 
granted in cases of actual necessity where, in 
the absence of a waiver, the ship owner was 
faced with the choice of either indefinitely 
awaiting the availability of a fully qualified 
and experienced radiotelegraph operator or 
sailing in violation of section 353 (b). In 
the face of this strict criterion, the number 
of waivers granted during each successive 
month from March 1947 to and including 
April 1948 has been as follows: 


September 
October 


In no instance was a waiver found to be 
necessary in the case of ships departing 
from west coast ports. All of the above 
waivers have been confined to ships sailing 
from East and Gulf Coast ports. 

From analysis of available data concerning 
shipping activity we do not now anticipate 
a shortage of ship radio operators with 6 
months’ ship radio experience. However, 
there are a number of factors which make 
it difficult to predict with certainty what 
developments may take place with respect 
to the availability of such operators. For 
example, the supply of ship radio operators 
may be affected by the greater desirability 
from time to time of shore employment as 
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contrasted with ship employment, the de- 
sirability from the operator’s standpoint of 
a particular voyage or ship, or the possibility 
of some type of compulsory military serv- 
ice. Similarly, the volume of shipping may 
fluctuate violently within a limited period of 
time at a particular place while the over- 
all trend of shipping continues to follow 
a predicted trend. It should be noted that 
in the absence of a discretionary authority 
to modify the 6 months’ previous service 
requirement in cases of necessity, a ship 
owner may at any time, because of a pe- 
culiar combination of circumstances, be 
faced with a choice of either indefinitely 
awaiting a properly qualified and expe- 
rienced radio operator or sailing in violation 
of the provisions of section 358 (b). Ac- 
cordingly, unpredictable short-term situa- 
tions may occur in which the requirement 
of 6 months’ previous service should be sus- 
ceptible of administrative fiexibility. 

In order to achieve this objective, it is 
recommended that section 353 (b) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(b) A cargo ship, required by this part 
to be fitted with a radio installation, which 
is fitted with an auto-alarm in accordance 
with this title, shall, for safety purposes, 
carry at least one qualified operator who 
shall have had at least 6 months’ previous 
service in the aggregate as a qualified oper- 
ator in a station on board a ship or ships 
of the United States. However, the afore- 
said requirement of 6 months’ previous serv- 
ice may be suspended or modified by regu- 
lation or order of the Commission for suc- 
cessive periods of not more than 6 months’ 
duration.” 

The injection of permanent flexibility into 
the experience requirement of section 353 
(b) would be in line with the discretionary 
authority with respect to radio operators 
accorded to the Commission under other 
provisions of the Communications Act. 
Under section 303 (1) of the act, the Com- 
mission has authority to prescribe the qual- 
ifications of station operators. 

Submission of a recommendation has been 
withheld until this time in order that we 
might explore fully the type of recommenda- 
tion that should be made with respect to 
the provisions of section $53 (b). Unfor- 
tunately, we are, therefore, in the position 
of submitting this recommendation at a 
time when the Congress is expected to ad- 
journ within approximately 1 month, 
Should there not remain sufficient time for 
consideration of the proposed amendment 
of section 353 (b) as permanent legislation, 
it is recommended that legislation be 
enacted providing a further temporary ex- 
tension of the authority of the Commission 
under section $53 (b) pending further con- 
sideration of this matter at the next session 
of Congress. 

Clearance of this letter has been obtained 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

By direction of the Commission. 

WayYnNeE Coy, 
Chairman, 


WELCOME TO INTER-AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
56), which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


Whereas the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion will hold its sixth conference at Detroit, 
Mich., during the month of May, 1949; and 

Whereas this is the first time that the 
Inter-American Bar Association has planned 
a conference in the United States; and 

Whereas the purposes of the Association, 
as stated in its constitution, are to establish 
anu maintain relations between associations 
and organizations of lawyers, national and 
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local, in the various countries of the Amer- 
icas, to provide a forum for exchange of views, 
and to encourage cordial relations among 
the lawyers of the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the high character of this inter- 
national association, its deliberations, and 
its members can do much to encourage cor- 
dial relations among the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United Svates welcomes the Inter- 
American Bar Association to the United 
States, and wishes the association unparal- 
leled success in its sixth conference; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Secretary General of the 
Inter-American Bar Association. 


FEDERAL COURT DECISIONS ON REGU- 
LATION OF TRADE PRACTICES 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 241), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete inquiry into the impact upon 
the consumers of goods and upon small and 
large business in the United States of the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
rendered on April 26, 1848, in the case of the 
Federal Trade Commission, petitioner, v. 
The Cement Institute et al., and of other 
recent decisions of such Court and the lower 
Federal courts construing Federal statutes 
relating to the regulation of trade practices 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislaiton as it may deem advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
but not later than March 15, 1949. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government. 
The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution, which shall not exceed $15,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


UTILIZATION OF GERMAN AND JAPANESE 
INVENTIONS, ETC. 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 242), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized -:ubcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete inquiry for the purpose of 
determining the best method, in the inter- 
ests of our interstate and foreign commerce 
and particularly of American consumers and 
small business of disseminating information 
with respect to, and promoting the utiliza- 
tion of, those inventions, discoveries, and 
copyrighted works which have come into the 
possession of the Department of Commerce 
as a result of the examination of German and 
Japanese Government archives. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it may deem advisable, 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
but not later than March 15, 1949. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
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committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable, and is authorized, with the consent 
of the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. The 
expenses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion, which shall not exceed $15,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR OVERTON 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 243), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Senate hereby is .uthorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore in arranging for and at- 
tending the funeral of Hon. JoHN H. OvERTON, 
late a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
on vouchers to be approved by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5852) to protect the 
United States against un-American and 
subversive activities was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
GRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 2318) to provide for 
a coordinated agricultural program. 
The amendments would allow flexibility 
to the President of the United States in 
negotiating tariffs on agricultural im- 
ports and exports. The committee re- 
jected the amendments, but I should like 
to submit them and request that they be 
printed in the Recorp together with a 
supplementary explanatory statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received and printed, and the amend- 
ments, together with the supplementary 
statement, will be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments and supplementary statement 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On page 90, line 22, after the words “in- 
terfere with”, insert “or to render or tend 
to render necessary.” 

On page 91, delete lines 9 through 14 and 
substitute therefor the following: “Im- 
mediate investigation to be made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine such 


-facts, after due notice to interested parties, 


When circumstances permit, such investiga- 
tion shall include opportunity for hearing 
to interested parties, which hearing shall be 
conducted subject to such regulation as the 
President shall specify. Upon completion of 
such investigation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall consult with the Tariff Com- 
mission and the Secretary and the Commis- 
sion shall report to the President, jointly, 
their findings and recommendations con- 
cerning the matter investigated: Provided, 
however, that if the Secretary and Commis- 
sion are unable to agree on a report, then 
each shall report to the President sep- 
arately.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY 
AMENDMENT TO S. 2318, SUBMITTED BY MR. 
MAGNUSON 
This amendment to S. 2318, the long-range 

farm bill, is in reality an amendment to 

section 22 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Act of 1933, as amended. Section 22 

of the AAA authorizes the President, under 

certain circumstances, to take remedial ac- 
tion against imports which threaten to 
jeopardize a price support or related pro- 
gram undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture pursuant to applicable statutes. It 
is my conviction that there is no point in 
having section 22 on the statute books un- 
less the executive branch can accomplish 
with effectiveness and dispatch the pur- 
poses for which the section is intended. My 
amendment, therefore, is designed to stream- 

line section 22 (a) in an effort to make it a 

usable tool when circumstances warrant its 

use. 

Section 22 authorizes the President to im- 
pose fees on imports not in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem and take related action 
when it is found that “articles are being, or 
are practically certain to be, imported into 
the United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation undertaken” 
by the Department of Agriculture in support 
of an eligible commodity. Part of my amend- 
ment provides that the remedies authorized 
by section 22 can also be invoked when im- 
ports of an agricultural commodity would 
“render or tend to render necessary” a price 
support or related program. 

It is not difficult to imagine a situation 
where a price-support program would be 
unnecessary except for substantial imports 
of a particular agricultural commodity. 
Under such circumstances the President 
should be authorized to curtail such imports. 
It is clearly undesirable in such a case to wait 
until the damage is done, then set up a 
support program, and finally protect the sup- 
port program by restricting imports. 

The second part of my amendment deals 
with the fact finding and recommendation 
procedure established by section 22 (a). As 
this section now stands, whenever he has 
reason to believe that imports of an agri- 
cultural Commodity will seriously interfere 
with a program undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the President “shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
by the United States Tariff Commission.” 

The Commission reports its findings and 
recommendations to the President. If the 
President finds the facts and recommenda- 
tion warrant it, he then sets in motion the 
remedial actions authorized by section 22. 
It is important to understand, however, that 
no action by the President “shall be enforced 
in contravention of any treaty or other inter- 
national agreement to which the United 
States is or hereafter becomes a party.” 

To the best of my knowledge the remedies 
provided in section 22 have never been suc- 
cessfully invoked, in the case of a perishable, 
agricultural commodity—largely because of 
the time lag inherent in the present investi- 
gative report and recommendation proce- 
dure. My amendment will go far toward rec- 
tifying this situation. 

Here’s what the amendment does: First, it 
transfers the fact-finding function from the 
Tariff Commission to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Second, it provides for consultation 
between the Tariff Commission and the Sec- 
retary on the facts developed. Third, it pro- 
vides for separate reports to the President, in 
the event the Tariff Commission and the 
Secretary disagree on recommendations 
warranted by the facts developed. Fourth, 
it requires the Secretary to give due notice 
to all interested parties that an investiga- 
tion is to be conducted but authorizes him 
to waive public hearings in those exception- 
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al cases where the time element precludes 
such action without jeopardy to the very 
crop the investigation was initiated to pro- 
tect. Time is a particularly precious ele- 
ment in the case of perishables. 

In my judgment, there ar~ at least three 
compelling reasons for placing primary re- 
sponsibility on the Secretary of Agriculture 
for conducting investigations under section 
22 (a). First, the Secretary and his subor- 
dinates have an intimate day-to-day work- 
ing knowledge of agricultural problems. Sec- 
ond, he has at his command a field staff in 
every county of the United States and in 
many foreign countries—a field staff on the 
ground trained to gather crop and market 
data. Third, remedial action taken under 
section 22 is intimately related to domestic- 
price support and similar programs, and if 
taken judiciously may eliminate the need 
for such programs. The Department of Ag- 
riculture, therefore, should also have pri- 
mary responsibility with respect to these ad- 
ditional measures designed to complement 
its direct price support and stabilization 
actions. At the same time it is appropriate 
to require the Secretary to consult with the 
Tariff Commission, and to provide for sepa- 
rate reports to the Presiden*% in the event of 
disagreement, because, among otner things, 
changes in tariff rates may be involved in 
restrictive action under section 22. 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM—AMENDMENT 


Mr. COOPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2318) to provide for a 
coordinated agricultural program, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Cooper to the bill (S. 2318) to provide 
for a coordinated agricultural program, viz: 


On page 89, line 4, after the word “operation” 
add a new section 308 as below and renum- 
ber present sections 308 to 309: 


“TOBACCO 


“(g) Sec. 312. (a) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period after the last word in the 
first sentence and adding the following: 
‘Provided, That the Secretary shall, notwith- 
standing the total supply or the reserve 
supply level, proclaim a national marketing 
quota for the marketing year beginning in 
the next calendar year for any kind of to- 
bacco for which a national marketing quota 
was proclaimed for the immediately pre- 
ceding marketing year and shall proclaim a 
national marketing quota for Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco for any marketing year for 
which a quota is proclaimed for fire-cured 
tobacco, and, beginning on the first day of 
the marketing year next following and con- 
tinuing throughout such year, a national 
marketing quota shall be in effect for the 
tobacco marketed during such marketing 
year.’” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the resolution (S. Res. 239) reaffirming 
the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and s-curity through 
the United Nations and indicating cer- 
tain objectives to be pursued, and I re- 
quest that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

In submitting this amendment I wish 
to say at this early moment, and as em- 
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phatically as possible, the amendment in 
no sense can be construed or interpreted 
as providing for setting up any form of a 
superworld state. It merely attempts in 
simple words to express something of the 
faith and hope of the American people, 
and I believe of the people of the world, 
that a world of law and order may be es+ 
tablished sometime, in some way, to avoid 
a world of war and chaos. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 


REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL—ADDRESS BY 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
on the Salute to Israel program held at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
May 16, 1948, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. | 


THE PARADOX THAT IS AMERICA—SER- 
MON BY DR. PETER MARSHALL 


|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD a sermon en- 
titled “The Paradox That Is America,” de- 
livered by Dr. Peter Marshall, on Sunday, 
May 16, 1948, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


LIFE IN UNITED STATES AS SEEN BY UN 
STAFF—ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK 
TIMES 


|Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an article en- 
titled “Life in the United States as Seen by 
the UN Staff,” published in the New York 
Times of May 2, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


POLAND'S PRESENT INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY — ARTICLE 
BY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an article on 
Poland’s present industrial and agricultural 
economy, written by William L. Shirer, and 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 2, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


CARTELS OR COMPETITION—ARTICLE 
FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Cartels or Competition,” published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of Monday, 
May 10, 1948, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


WAR AND MILITARY TRAINING—STATE- 
MENT OF STUDENTS OF MENNONITE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement on 
war and military training by students of 
Mennonite educational institutions, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SEVENTY-GROUP AIR FORCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLI- 
GENCER 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Congress Deserves High Praise,” 
published in the Seattle (Wash.) Post-In- 
telligencer on May 14, 1948, which appears 
in the Appendix. |] 


THE TIDELANDS BILL—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


|Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Tidelands Bill,” published in 
the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer May 
15, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained 
consent for the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary considering 
the nomination of Roy W. Harper to be 
a Federal judge in the State of Missouri 
te meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
consent for a subcommittee of the Armed 
Services Committee to hold a hearing 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 


TILLAMOOK CHEESE DAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. Corpon] and my- 
self, I want to make a very important an- 
nouncement to the Senate, namely, that 
tomorrow will be Tillamook Cheese Day 
in the Senate Restaurant. The Senators 
from Oregon in behalf of the Tillamook 
Chamber of Commerce and the Tilla- 
mook cheese producers of Oregon will 
serve complimentary servings of Tilla- 
mook cheese in the Senate Restaurant 
tomorrow. It should settle, we hope, the 
long-standing good-natured argument 
between the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. WiLEey] and the Senators 
from Oregon as to the relative merits of 
the cheese produced in the two great 
dairy States of Oregon and Wisconsin. 
I wish to say that, as always, I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by the judgment 
of my colleagues. However, in this case, 
I think I should inform the Senate that 
the Senator from Wisconsin almost 
confessed to the superiority of Tillamook 
cheese over the better-than-average 
cheese of Wisconsin when, upon tasting 
Tillamook cheese recently, he smacked 
his lips and exclaimed, “My, my, some 
good Wisconsin cheese maker must have 
moved to Oregon and found a new secret 
of cheese making.” 

Someday I am going to take the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to Tillamook 
County, Oreg., and let him see first- 
hand America’s greatest cheese-produc- 
ing county—a county in which our cows 
eat green pastures the year around, a 
county which supports a great dairy in- 
dustry under the slogan “Tillamook 
cheese, best by test, from the golden 
West.” Tomorrow the two Senators 
from Oregon will treat their fellow Sen- 
ators to the delicious product of this 
great Tillamook dairy county of Oregon, 
and we hope you all enjoy our hospi- 
tality. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—DISCHARGE 
OF COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 232), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
49) to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Pulbright Martin 
Baldwin George Millikin 
Ball Gurney Moore 
Barkley Hatch Morse 
Brewster Hawkes O’Conor 
Bricker Hayden Pepper 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 
Brooks Hill Revercomb 
Buck Holland Robertson, Va. 
Butler Ives Russell 
Byrd Jenner Saltonstall 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Sparkman 
Capper Kem Stennis 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Connally Knowland Thomas, Utah 
Cooper Langer Thye 
Cordon Lodge Tobey 
Donnell Lucas Tydings 
Downey McClellan Vandenberg 
Dworshak McFarland Wherry 
Eastland McKellar Williams 
Ecton McMahon Wilson 
Ellender Magnuson Young 
Ferguson Malone 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Busu- 
FIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
McCartTuy], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maypank], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. McGratH], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DaANnIEL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Taytor], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily 
absent. P 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Txomas] is absent on official business at 
one of the Government departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seven- 
ty-four Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM MARYLAND 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has a privileged 
resolution, which he says will be non- 
controversial. At this time I yield to 
him. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Resolution 234, 
Calendar 1331, which is a resolution de- 
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claring Hersert R, O’Conor to be a duly 
elected Senator from the State of Mary- 
land. 

The PRESIDENT prd tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 234) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Hersert R. O’Conor is here- 
by declared to be a duly elected Senator of 
the United States, from the State of Mary- 
land, for the term of 6 years, commencing 
on the $d day of January 1947, and is en- 
titled to be seated as such. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and unanimously 


agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—DISCHARGE 
OF COMMITTEE 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the resolution (S. Res. 232) to discharge 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
formully renew my motion to discharge 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs from further consideration of the 
Hawaii statehood bill. I wish to make 
only a brief statement so as to allow am- 
ple time for opponents of the motion to 
discuss it. I believe that the question is 
of such national importance in the es- 
tablishment of a national policy that it 
warrants the careful consideration of the 
Senate. 

The Territory of Hawaii has been un- 
der the United States fiag for 50 years. 
Prior to that time it had been an inde- 
pendent nation—a constitutional repub- 
lic in 1894 and a constitutional mon- 
archy prior to that time. It has been an 
organized Territory for 48 years. The 
theory of organizing a Territory is to 
prepare the area for statehood. The 
legislative history shows that in debate 
on the organic Territorial Act amend- 
ments were offered providing that en- 
actment of that legislation should not 
be construed as promising statehood to 
Hawaii at any time in the future. Those 
amendments were defeated in both the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Let us examine the record to see 
whether Hawaii has met the test of 
statehood. First, I wish to quote briefly 
from a letter written to Members of the 
Senate by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BuTLerR]. On page 4, in the second 
paragraph, he states: 

I frankly admit that according to all the 
standards in effect when the mainland Ter- 


ritories were given statehood, Hawaii meets 
every test. 


What about the length of apprentice- 
ship? ‘The facts show that Hawaii has 
been an organized Territory for a longer 
period of time than any of the 29 Terri- 
tories which were ultimately admitted to 
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statehood, with the exception of two. 
Hawaii has been an organized Territory 
for 48 years. The two which served a 
longer period of apprenticeship were Ari- 
zona, 49 years, and New Mexico, 62 years. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that with the single exception 
of Oklahoma, Hawaii has more popula- 
tion than any other organized Territory 
at the time it was admitted to statehood. 
The population figures at the time of ad- 
mission to statehood run from 6,857 in 
the case of Nevada, 52,465 in the case of 
Oregon, 55,211 in the case of Illinois, and 
so forth. I ask unanimous consent that 
these population figures be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 


Territory 


ate ad- 


Date of organic 
Date admitted 
Years waited 
Pepainiien at 
ate of or- 
ganic act 
re at 
mitted as 


. New Mexico.... 


. Michigan. 
. North Dakota. 


PND oe ep 


. South Dakota.. 
Go ees 
. Montana. 

. Florida 
. Wyoming...... 

3. Mississippi 

. Arkansas 


Mr. KNOWLAND. As to present popu- 
lation in relation to that of the 48 States 
of the Union, we find that Hawaii, with 
525,000 people, has more population than 
6 States at the present time, and within 
50,000 of as large a population as four 
additional States. I ask that this table 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

Population of Hawaii compared with the 48 
States, July 1, 1947 

140, 000 

275, 000 

293, 000 

364, 000 

488, 000 

494, 000 

525, 000 

547, 000 

550, 000 

552, 000 

564, 000 

637, 000 

657, 000 

761, 000 

911, 000 
1, 159, 000 


Wyoming 
. Delaware 
. Vermont 


. Montana 


. New Hampshire 
. New Mexico 

. North Dakota 

. South Dakota 
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sr 
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18. Oregon 

19. West Virginia 1, 849, 000 
20. 1, 903, 000 
21. 1,914, 000 
22. 1, 918, 000 
23. 2, 020, 000 
24. 2, 092, 000 
25. 2, 215, 000 
26. 2, 233, 000 
27. 2,311, 000 
28. 2, 394, 000 
29. 2, 549, 000 
30. 2, 606, 000 
81. Kentucky 2, 777, 000 
32. 2, 824, 000 
83. Minnesota 2, 897, 000 
34. Virginia 3, 019, 000 
35. Tennessee 3, 079, 000 
36. Georgia 3, 233, 000 
37. Wisconsin 3, 283, 000 
38. 3, 718, 000 
39. : 3, 854, 000 
40. 3, 858, 000 
41. New Jersey. 4, 435, 000 
42, Massachusetts 4, 725, 000 
43. Michigan 6, 249, 000 
44. 7, 118, 000 
45. 7, 773, 000 
46° 8, 221, 000 
47. 9, 876, 000 
48. Pennsylvania 10, 281, 000 
49. New York 14, 092, 000 


1Total population excluding armed forces 
overseas, July 1, 1947, Current Population Re- 
ports, Bureau of the Census, Oct. 12, 1947. 

? Territory of Hawaii, Department of Health 
Statistics, July 1, 1947. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. With regard to 
contributions to the Federal Treasury, I 
invite attention to the fact that Hawaii 
contributes in Federal taxes $106,314,- 
370.16. That is a greater contribution to 
the Federal Treasury than is made by 12 
of the 48 States of the Union. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the comparative figures for col- 
lection of internal revenue for the fiscal 
year 1947 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparison of Hawaii with 48 States in col- 
lection of internal revenue, fiscal year 
19471 


. | - $32,589, 057.13 
42, 768, 134. 38 
44, 813, 441. 62 
48, 116, 165. 85 
50. 303, 606. 39 
51, 902, 374. 20 
65, 989, 998. 91 
68, 532, 698. 34 
75, 952, 217. 33 
82, 266, 064. 82 
84, 224, 106. 98 
98, 310, 270. 60 

106, 314, 370. 16 
109, 042, 772.13 
124, 220, 870. 88 
178, 291, 486. 05 
196, 657, 861. 24 
216, 325, 430. 14 
244, 285, 520. 38 
263, 878, 657. 05 
284, 193, 102. 43 
296, 312, 323.17 
300, 032, 512. 60 
323, 558, 135. 00 
325, 137, 482. 40 
338, 837, 918. 29 
348, 763, 454. 52 
366, 257, 975. 20 
410, 737, 368. 21 
413, 725, 954. 99 
484, 388, 554. 31 
612, 200, 194. 02 
646, 345, 211. 43 
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. Washington 
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678, 159, 708. 24 
730, 031, 296. 39 
138, 987, 895. 73 
37. Kentucky 739, 719, 335. 40 
38, Indiana 916, 678, 240. 96 
39. 1, 061, 844, 944. 33 
40. 1, 085, 680, 197. 06 
41. 1, 183, 005, 659. 73 
42. New Jersey 1, 267, 410, 582. 83 
43. Massachusetts 1, 342, 620, 908. 03 
44, Michigan 1, 779, 425, 893. 
45. 2, 443, 637, 089. 
46. Pennsylvania 2, 986, 060, 371. 
47. California 8, 144, 385, 640. 
48. Illinois 8, 447, 148, 357. 
49, 7, 723, 862, 348. 35 

+ Source, U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
release of Aug. 26, 1947. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. When this Nation 
sought to obtain its independence, one of 
the great rallying cries was, “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

What about American public opinion? 
Does it support statehood for Hawaii? 
I invite attention to the fact that the 
Democratic national platform in 1944 
had this to say: 


We favor enactment of legislation grant- 
ing the fullest measure of self-government 
for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and 
eventual statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 


The Republican national platform of 
1944 had this to say: 


Hawaii, which shares the Nation’s obliga- 
tions equally with the several States, is en- 
titled to the fullest measure of home rule 
looking toward statehood; and to equality 
with the several States in the rights of her 
citizens and in the application of all our 
national laws. 


Further, I invite the attention of my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle to a 
resolution adopted by the Republican 
National Committee in April 1946 by 
unanimous vote. In that resolution the 
Republican National Committee had this 
to say: 

Whereas Republican Party in its national 
platform has supported policies looking 
toward ultimate statehood for Hawaii; and 

Whereas people of Hawaii have demon- 
strated beyond question their loyalty, pa- 
triotism, and by overwhelming vote their 
desire to assume responsibilities of state- 
hood; and 

Whereas capacity of people of this Ter- 
ritory to assume responsibilities of State 
government has been fully demonstrated; 
and 

Whereas admission of Territory of Hawaii 
as the forty-ninth State would be in ful- 
fillment of a promise long made, is in keep- 
ing with the policy of self-determination and 
would strengthen position of this country 
in Pacific: Be it 

Resolved, That Republican National Com- 
mittee endorse effort of the people of Hawaii 
to obtain immediate statehood. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
telegram from the Republican Central 
Committee of the Territory of Hawaii 
endorsing immediate statehood. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

HONOLULU, May 14, 1948. 
Hon. WILtIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of splendid record made by Ha- 
waii in qualifying for statehood as shown by 
several recent congressional investigations 


84. Maryland 
35. Wisconsin 
36. Virginia 
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and because Republican Party platform of 
1944 favored statehood for Hawaii and Re- 
publican National Committee passed reso- 
lution in 1946 endorsing immediate state- 
hood, Republican Party in Hawaii believes 
further delay of statehood for Hawaii entire- 
ly unjustified. Therefore urgently request 
your support of Knowland resolution to 
bring Hawaii statehood legislation before the 
Senate for immediate consideration. 
REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Outver P. Soares, Chairman. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the Gallup poll of April 15, 1948, 
which shows that two out of every three 
voters in the United States want Hawaii 
to be admitted as the forty-ninth State 
of the Union. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Two Out oF THREE VOTERS WANT HAWAII ApD- 
MITTED AS FORTY-NINTH STATE IN THE 
UNION—SENTIMENT FOR ADMISSION REACHES 
ALL-Time HicH as SENATE GROUP BEGINS 
HEARINGS 


(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


PrInceTon, N. J., April 15—Two out of 
three voters in the United States believe the 
time has come for Hawaii to be admitted to 
the Union as the forty-ninth State. Senti- 
ment approving the step is higher now than 
ever before. 

Hearings are being held today and tomor- 
row by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, Senator HucH Bvurier, Nebraska, 
chairman, on a bill for Hawaiian statehood. 

As the hearings take place field reporters 
for the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion this week completed an up-to-the-min- 
ute testing of sentiment on the question. 
They interviewed hundreds of typical men 
and women voters in every section of the 
country, and found that among those with an 
opinion on the subject statehood is favored 
by a vote of four to one. 

This is the question asked of the entire 
cross section: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Hawali 
admitted as the forty-ninth State in the 
Union? 

The identical question has been asked on 
two other occasions by the Institute: once 
just before the war and again about 2 years 
ago. A steadily increasing vote favorable to 
the proposition is shown when the answers 
are compared as in the following table: 


Today 


NII. ciresceuiieeepcapnttnamiitiesesinte 
No opinion 


Opinions of Hawaiian residents divide ap- 
proximately the same as in the above survey 
of mainland sentiment, according to a plebis- 
cite there at the general election of Novem- 
ber 1940. At that time the islands’ citizens 
voted 67 percent for statehood and 33 per- 
cent opposed. 

After almost 50 years as a Territory, Ha- 
waii’s campaign for admission to the union 
has been stepped up in recent months, under 
the leadership of JOSEPH FARRINGTON, the 
Territory’s Delegate to Congress. 

Considerable publicity has been given in 
this country to the efforts to secure statehood 
for the islands. The House of Representa- 
tives approved statehood last year. 

Both former Secretary of Interior Harold 
L. Ickes and his successor, Julius Krug, have 
advocated admission as the next logical step 
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in the development of the islands. President 
Truman also has recommended the legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a cable from the chair- 
man of the Hawaii Statehood Commis- 
sion, officially representing the govern- 
ment of the people of Hawaii. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 


HoNno.utv, May 13, 1948. 
Senator Wi.L1am F, KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hawaii merely seeks fair opportunity for 
her right to statehood to be considered by the 
Senate without further delay. Senator 
KNoWLAND's resolution, if approved, will 
afford that opportunity. May we urge your 
vote in its favor. 

Hawall STATEHOOD COMMISSION, 
By A. T. LONGLEY, Chairman. 


What about further indications of 
public opinion in this regard? I hold in 
my hand a cable which I received this 
morning from the Territory of Hawaii, 
addressed to me. It reads as follows: 

HoNOLULU, May 19, 1948. 
Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Honolulu Council of Churches, represent- 
ing 41 churches on Oahu, in its annual meet- 
ing Monday, May 17, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution urging Senate ap- 
proval of Hawaii statehood: 

“Whereas we Christian Americans of vari- 
ous racial backgrounds are experiencing in 
Hawaii a degree of cultural and racial 
brotherhood which we believe is unique in 
our land; and 

“Whereas our islands constitute outposts 
of Christian as well as of American ideals at 
the crossroads of the Pacific and at the 
threshold of the important nations to the 
west; and 

“Whereas the life of these islands since 
early missionary days has been deeply infiu- 
enced by the Christian faith which has been 
a vital factor in the brotherhood we expe- 
rience; and 

“Whereas we believe that statehood would 
offer us a further opportunity of making our 
distinctive contribution to the life of our 
Nation, as well as to the advancement of 
Christian ideals in the whole Pacific area: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we in attendance at this 
annual meeting of the Honolulu Council of 
Churches on Monday, May 17, 1948, express 
our earnest hope that Congress will admit 
Hawaii to the duties as well as the privileges 
of statehood at the earliest possible moment 
and pledge ourselves and our churches to the 
continuing and vital task of guiding this 
community in Christian ways so that we 
may under God make our fullest contribu- 
tion to the cause of brotherhood, freedom, 
and peace.” 

JosEPH J. BAKKEN, 
President. 
EDWARD L. WHITTEMORE, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. President, one of the further in- 
dications is a letter which I hold in my 
hand. It comes from the Hawaii Edu- 
cation Association and reads as follows: 


THE Hawam EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Honolulu, T. H., May 11, 1948. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senator from California, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: This is to express 
to you the sincere appreciation of the teach- 
ers of Hawaii for your valiant efforts to 
secure favorable action by the United States 
Senate on Hawaii's statehood bill, H. R. 49. 
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We earnestly hope that your efforts will be 
successful and that the bill will come before 
the Senate before Congress adjourns. 
Again, mahalo nui loa. 
Cordially yours, 
JaMEs R. MCDONOUGH, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. President, an overwhelming num- 
ber of newspapers in the United States 
have editorially endorsed statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Now let us briefly examine the question 
of loyalty, which has been raised in some 
quarters. Not a single case of sabotage, 
either before, during, or subsequent to 
Pearl Harbor, was reported by either the 
FBI, the Army Intelligence or the Navy 
Intelligence. If Senators will read the 
record between now and the time when I 
hope we shall have a chance to vote on 
the question of statehood for this forty- 
ninth State-to-be, they will find that the 
record is full of testimony from high 
United States officials, including Admiral 
Nimitz, that the example of patriotism 
and courage of the people of Hawaii was 
unsurpassed. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
resolution which I have received just this 
morning, and which I think should be 
read into the Recorp at this point: 


Whereas the One Hundredth Battalion and 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team, Nisei troops, formed a part of the 
Thirty-fourth Division throughout most of 
the Italian campaign; and 

Whereas, no more heroic and glowing 
achievements have been recorded in the 
American military annals than those per- 
formed by these Nisei troops; and 

Whereas a brief history of their deeds 
should be known to all Americans, the follow- 
ing recital is submitted: 

Coming to the Thirty-fourth Division in 
North Africa, the One Hundredth Battalion 
thereafter comprised the Second Battalion of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-third Infantry 
of the Thirty-fourth. Landing with the 
Thirty-fourth Infantry Division at Salerno, 
the One Hundredth Battalion played a promi- 
nent part in the capture of the key city of 
Venevento. Later its men played a promi- 
nent role with tremendous sacrifices in the 
attacks on and siege of Cassino, among the 
bloodiest combats to take place in World 
War II. From Cassino the One Hundredth 
Battalion accompanied the Thirty-fourth Di- 
vision to the beachhead at Anzio-Uettuno, 
where these brave soldiers played a most con- 
spicuous and daring part in the break- 
through and drive through the gates of 
eternal Rome. From Rome they swept north- 
ward along the western coastline of Italy, 
culminating their brilliant advance with the 
capture of Leghorn and Pisa. 

While in Italy the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Combat Team arrived to join the 
Thirty-fourth Division. It was then that 
the One Hundredth Battalion joined the 
Four Hundred and Forty-second and became 
a regiment attached to the division. It was 
this regiment which played such a prominent 
part in the capture of Leghorn, Pisa, and in 
the crossing of the Arno River. 

Later the Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Combat Team, reinforced with the One 
Hundredth Battalion, went to France, there 
to write a memorable page of outstanding 
achievements in France and western Ger- 
many. The Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Combat Team later returned to Italy and con- 
stituted a regiment of the Ninety-second In- 
fantry Division, participating in the break- 
through from Via Reggio, up the western 
coast of Italy, capturing Genoa and sweeping 
north through the:valley of the Po and to 
final victory. 
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Not once did these Nisei troops fail to 
take an objective. Theirs was a proud and 
brilliant achievement in every engagement. 
Not once did they falter—all this with no 
man ever running away from the enemy, not 
one man tried by court martial, and their 
performance always in keepfng with the very 
highest of American tradition. The Thirty- 
fourth Division is proud indeed that these 
Nisei troops were a part of the division in the 
rigorous and brutal Italian campaign. With- 
out the aid of these troops, it is not too much 
to say that the conquest of Italy would not 
have terminated as early as it did. 

The comradeship born on the battlefields 
of Italy between the men of the Thirty-fourth 
Division and the Nisei of the Oné Hundredth 
Battalion and the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Combat Team will live forever. The 
Thirty-fourth has a deep feeling of the debt 
owed by itself and its men to these fine 
Americans, a feeling in which it believes that 
the Government of the United States and 
every American must, in justice, share. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington, D. C., 
Chapter of the Thirty-fourth Division Asso- 
ciation, representing the 80,000 soldiers who 
passed through its ranks and served with it 
in World War II, believing that the national 
security, the dignity of that sizable Amer- 
ican citizenry residing in the Hawaiian 
Islands—including many of our former com- 
rades of the One Hundredth Battalion and 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team—and the general welfare of these 
United States strongly supports the plea for 
statehood for Hawaii. We urge, therefore, 
that the Congress take immediate, energetic, 
and favorable action to that end. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me to complete my remarks, then I shall 


be glad to yield for any questions. 

As pointed out in the resolution I have 
just read, those men became the most 
highly decorated unit in the American 
Army. They were the spearhead of 
various other units of Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry, coming from other parts 
of the country. 

The people of the Territory of Hawaii 
not only gave their moral and financial 
support to the activities of our Govern- 
ment during World War II, but they sent 
their sons to fight and die for the free 
way of life. Will any Member of the 
Senate rise on the floor of the Senate and 
question their loyalty? 

Mr. President, what about the Com- 
munist whispering campaign? I wish to 
read extracts from the hearings held by 
the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] as chairman of the Territories 
and Insular Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior. On page 2 of 
this list of extracts from the testimony, 
there is a quotation from Mr. Paul Ellis, 
business manager of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 

I think as far as communism is concerned 
here, and while we definitely stand against 
communism, the fact that communism exists 
certainly should not be a bar to statehood. 
They have communism everywhere, They 
have it in California, and they are not going 
to take statehood away from California on 
that account, and, in fact, the big man who 
has everybody scared out here is a Cali- 
fornian, a resident there, I think. 


On page 3 is an extract from the testi- 
mony of Mrs. W. J. Hull, representing 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution: 


I think now the fear might be of commu- 
nism. But the very fact that we are alive to 
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a minority element here, and very indignant 
about it, I think is very healthy. You will 
find that communism is no more rampant 
there than anywhere else in the United States, 


Let me read now an extract from the 
testimony of Mr. Chad Dunstan, of the 
Hawaii American Legion: 

The position of the American Legion is 
specific. It is known throughout the entire 
world that we are against communism, I 
don’t think communism is any bar in state- 
hood. As a matter of fact, the people here 
would be better able to deal with the problem 
if they were a State. Some people have got 
& little excited about it. I am certainly not 
in favor of it, and I am not in favor of the 
way certain Communist union leaders are 
attempting to seize power. But I can re- 
member back a few years when the papers of 
Michigan were full of the fact that Commu- 
nists had seized the State government. I 
don’t think it is an issue of statehood. 


I wish to read just one other extract 
from the testimony—and there are many 
others which I could read to the Senate 
now. This is from the testimony of 
Martin Pence, United States circuit 
judge, Territory of Hawaii: 

This communistic influence is simply a 
bug-a-boo put up by those who perhaps for 
reasons that I don’t know, so I can’t speak 
facts, happen to be at this time opposed to 
statehood. 


And there are many more in the same 
category. 

Mr. President, here is an example of 
a situation which we are called upon to 
meet. I received a letter from a resi- 
dent of the islands, dated May 14, in 
which it is said: 

The reverse side. explains why thousands 
as well as myself do not desire statehood at 
this time. 


I shall not read the name of the per- 
son who sent it to me, because he may 
have wished it held confidential. On 
the reverse side is the photostat of a 
document which was apparently given 
some circulation in various quarters, 
labeled “Halt the war drive: An answer 
to Truman’s war speech.” I am frank 
to admit that as I read it quickly I was 
a little concerned as it at least showed 
the same type of activity with which we 
have to contend in many States of the 
Union. I then got down to the signa- 
ture at the bottom of the page. Much 
to my embarrassment, I found this: 


Issued by Communist Party of California. 


This is the type of situation with 
which we have to contend. Because of 
it there is an effort made to indict the 
people of Hawaii. Let us look at the 
other side of the picture. I have in my 
hand an article which appeared in the 
Evening Moscow, published in Moscow, 
Russia, on July 25, 1947. We all know 
that no article appears in the controlled 
press of Russia without government 
approval. Let us see what they have to 
say on the issue of statehood: 

Half a century lies between the day when 
the American flag was raised in the Hawai- 
ian Islands for the first time and the recent 
decision of the House of Representatives of 
the United States on the transformation of 
the Hawaiian archipelago into the forty- 
ninth State, It is not an accident that this 
step, directed toward perpetuation of the 
domination of the United States of these 
islands, which were seized by force, was 
taken just now when American imperialism 
is engaged in its expansionistic policies 
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everywhere, when American reaction is forc- 
ing the foreign policy of the country into the 
path of unbridled militarism and is seek- 
ing bases and backing reactionary regimes 
in all corners of the globe. 

The Hawaiian Islands are becoming the 
forty-ninth State in the days when Ameri- 
can imperialism, with constantly increas- 
ing pressure, is carrying out the famous 
“Truman doctrine,” when Marshall has pro- 
claimed his “plan” for Europe and the greedy 
tentacles of Wall Street are stretching out 
toward the war-ravaged and Hitler-destroyed 
Old World. 

In these days the story of the transforma- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands into the forty- 
ninth State of the dollar empire sounds 
very, very revealing. 


Think of it, Mr. President. Apparently 
the people who are excited about this 
situation are those in the Soviet Union, 
who fear this will be a definite indication 
for all time to come that at no place 
where the American flag flies will it ever 
be taken down, in the face of any kind of 
threat, under any circumstances. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the justifica- 
tion for my motion. There are many 
more things I could place in evidence, 
but time does not permit. I want to 
allow ample time for the Senator from 
Nebraska to present his side of the case. 
But, in fairness to the Senate, I should 
say that statehood for Hawaii is not a 
new subject. I am sorry there are not 
more Senators present, because I think 
people who have waited 48 years as a 
Territory are at least entitled to 2 hours 
of the time of the Senate of the United 
States in making a basic decision of this 
kind. Five congressional studies have 
been made. Two unanimous reports 
favoring statehood have been made. The 
very able report of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, has been sent to each Member of 
the Senate. The Senate should take 
note of this. 

Ample time has been given for the con- 
sideration in the Ejightieth Congress. 
Delegate FARRINGTON introduced, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1947, House bill 49. On January 
8, 1947, I introduced a companion bill 
(S. 114). The House committee reported 
favorably on March 27, 1947. The bill 
H. R. 49 passed the House on June 30, 
1947. It was, on July 1, 1947, referred 
to the Senate committee. This is not a 
“quickie” bill which has been put before 
the committee without adequate time to 
act. The Senate should take note of 
this. 

The bill for statehood has the support 
of the President of the United States. It 
has the support of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Military Establishment 
has written that they have no objection 
to statehood. Lack of reports from ad- 
ministrative agencies should be no bar 
to statehood. The Senate should take 
note of this. 

In the Senate committee, action was 
postponed by a narrow margin of 7 to 5. 
I am told, on what I believe to be good 
authority, that the absent member of 
the committee would have been favor- 
ably disposed toward reporting the bill 
without recommendation. If that is a 
correct statement of fact, it means that 
the vote would have been 7 to 6. Six 
would have been in favor of at least get- 
ting it to the floor of the Senate of the 
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United States. Hence, as a matter of 
fact, 1 Senator from 1 State is keeping 
95 Senators, representing 48 States, from 
even having a chance to pass on this 
major matter of national policy. The 
Senate should take note of this. 

Unless my motion prevails, statehood 
is dead for this session. If my motion 
prevails, the bill will immediately go on 
the calendar for future debate, rather 
than committee suffocation. The Sen- 
ate should take note of this. 

It is no unprecedented thing to take 
the action I am proposing under the ex- 
tenuating circumstances I have outlined. 
It is certainly, in my opinion, in no sense 
insulting to a standing committee of this 
body, under those circumstances. I say 
to Members of the Senate it is certainly 
not half so much a discourtesy to the 
Committee on the Interior and Insular 
Affairs as the action of the Senate was 
in recently recommitting the bill for 
regional education without even giving 
the Committee on the Judiciary a chance 
to have the Senate vote on the commit- 
tee amendments. So let us not feel that 
the action requested, under the circum- 
stances I have outlined, should cause 
offense to any committee of the Senate. 

Some have asked me why I have taken 
this action. First of all, I did not press 
the motion to discharge the committee 
until the committee had finally acted, 
and by its own action, by a very narrow 
vote, had determined that this bill would 
not be reported for consideration by the 
Senate at this session of Congress. Mr. 
President, I took the action because 
Hawaii has, for the present at least, no 
voice and no vote in the Senate of the 
United States. Also, as her nearest 
neighbor, Mr. President, and acting under 
the good-neighbor policy, if you please, 
I believe that we in California—and the 
statement applies to Oregon and the 
State of Washington—who are nearest 
to her, know her best. We have pride 
in her achievements, have unquestioned 
devotion to her cause, and can, without 
any equivocation or mental reservation 
whatever, vouch for her. We should do 
all in our power to bring to fruition the 
just hope of Hawaii for statehood. I 
trust the Senate will adopt my resolu- 
tion and at least give the Senate of the 
United States a chance to pass on this 
very important matter of national policy. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the resolution offered by the 
junior Senator from California. I do so 
because of the most compelling reasons. 
I am a member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Insular Affairs 
of that committee. I do not subscribe 
to the belief that legislative committees 
are established by the Senate for the pur- 
pose of having their jurisdiction taken 
from them and returned to the body of 
the Senate. That should be done, Mr. 
President, only when it can be said af- 
firmatively that the committee ordi- 
narily having’ jurisdiction of the matter 
has itself, in effect, renounced its juris- 
diction, when that committee has, in its 
judgment, concluded that as to the ses- 
sion then current it has completed its 
labors with reference to the subject in 
hand. 
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That situation prevails, Mr. President, 
with reference to the Hawaiian statehood 
bill. I call to the Senate’s attention the 
fact that the bill came to the commit- 
tee on the ist day of July last year. 
The Senate adjourned in the latter part 
of July last year. There was a special 
meeting at the end of last year. There 
was adequate time for investigation to be 
made. I am not in any sense critical of 
the committee when I make that state- 
ment. I simply call attention to the lapse 
of time. 

I was directed by the committee to 
make an investigation into certain prob- 
lems of the Hawaiian statehood question 
at the beginning of the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress. An examination 
was made. It was the fifth hearing of 
that character to be made. I believe that 
hearing developed all the additional facts 
which are necessary for the basis of a 
conclusion on this bill. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the first statehood investigation 
of Hawaii was between the dates of Oc- 
tober 7 and 12, 1935. There were 12 
days of hearings. Six committee mem- 
bers attended them. Ninety witnesses 
were heard for the bill, and 15 witnesses 
against it. There was a total of 105 wit- 
nesses, and there were 343 pages of 
hearings. 

In 1937, between the dates of October 
6 and October 22, with 17 days of hear- 
ings, attended by 25 members, there were 
47 witnesses heard in favor of state- 
hood, 19 against, or a total of 66 wit- 
nesses. Six hundred and ninety-six 
pages of testimony were taken, printed, 
and are available. 

In 1946, between January 7 and Janu- 
ary 18, there were 12 days of hearings, 
with 6 committee members. Ninety- 
one witnesses were heard in favor of 
statehood, and 16 witnesses against state- 
hood, or 107 witnesses in all. There were 
908 pages of testimony taken, printed, 
and now available. 

From March 7 to March 19, 1947, there 
were 13 days of hearings, with 28 mem- 
bers of subcommittees in attendance, 
there were 35 witnesses heard for state- 
hood, none against, and there were 310 
pages of testimony taken, which were 
printed and are available. 

From January 5 to January 20 of this 
year, the senior Senator from Oregon 
conducted the hearings, 16 days were de- 
voted to hearing 215 witnesses-for state- 
hood, and 16 witnesses against statehood, 
or a total of 231 witnesses. Four hundred 
ninety-seven pages of testimony were 
taken, printed, and are available to the 
Senate. 

There have been 70 days of hearings in 
all. Sixty-six Members of the House or 
the Senate have taken part in those 
hearings. Four hundred and seventy- 
eight witnesses have been heard in favor 
of statehood; 66 witnesses were heard 
against it, or a total of 544 witnesses. 
Three thousand one hundred and ninety- 
seven pages of testimony have been taken 
and are now available. 

Each of those hearings, Mr. President, 
was followed by a concise report, which 
is printed and available. 

There would appear to be an abun- 
dance of testimony available. All the 
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facts have been gathered, tabulated, 
analyzed, and reported on either to the 
Senate or the House of Representatives. 

I now read the motion adopted by the 
committee: . 

That we do not take action on the report 
at this time; that the chairman be instructed 
to arrange at the earliest practicable time a 
trip or trips to Hawaii of those members of 
the committee who desire to study the mat- 
ter on the ground, 


Mr. President, while I believe in that 
type of investigatiori, I cannot subscribe 
to the thought that a further investiga- 
tion should be made of this matter, un- 
der the circumstances which now exist 
and in view of the testimony which has 
already been taken on the ground and 
elsewhere. I feel that the adoption of 
that motion, Mr. President, means simp- 
ly that this matter which has had the 
consideration of the House and has 
passed the House will not receive con- 
sideration at this session of Congress. 
I feel that Hawaii is entitled to that con- 
sideration, that the House itself is en- 
titled to have its action agreed to or re- 
jected, and that the people of the United 
States are entitled to have action. I 
find no argument in opposition to that 
position. 

If we now return the bill to the Senate, 
certainly in that large volume of testi- 
mony every inquiring mind can find an 
answer to his inquiry. If we return the 
bill to the Senate we shall take nothing 
from the committee. The committee 
feels that as to this session it has com- 
pleted its work. If possibly Congress 
should continue beyond the convention 
period in June, if that remote chance 
should eventuate, and there should be a 
recess and then a continuation at some 
later time, perhaps the examination 
which the majority of the members of 
the committee indicate they would like 
to make can be made. But that is too 
remote, Mr. President. We are almost 
certain that when we adjourn it will be 
the conclusion of this session of the 
Eightieth Congress. With the conclu- 
sion of the Eigtieth Congress the work 
already done will be lost. We must 
start anew at another date. 

Mr. President, I should like very much 
to make a résumé of the testimony which 
has been made available, indicating the 
problems which have arisen, the ques- 
tions which have arisen, and the answers 
which have been given in every field of 
inquiry. To do that would be to tres- . 
pass.on the time of the Senate, inas- 
much as this is simply a motion to re- 
turn the bill to the Senate for considera- 
tion. It would mean, perhaps, to cut 
short the time of those who oppose the 
motion, if it be found that we might 
not reach a vote by 2 o’clock. I express 
the hope that the Senate will act on 
this matter by 2 o’clock. For that rea- 
son, Mr. President, I shall not go into 
a dozen questions which might be con- 
sidered. 

I say to the Members of the Senate 
that I have studied the subject, I have 
gone to the islands. I have spent 
days and nights interrogating witnesses. 
I have gone into every possible angle of 
the problem. I believe with every ounce 
of my being that this bill should have 
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favorable action by the Senate. But, at 
least, Mr. President, we can give it con- 
sideration, whatever the outcome may be. 
Because I feel so strongly, I rose in sup- 
port of the motion. It is probably the 
only time I shall ever rise on the floor 
of the Senate and ask that a bill be re- 
turned from a committee to which it has 
been committed. 

In view of the knowledge I have gained 
as a result of a careful reading of the 
work that has been done by my pred- 
ecessors in this field, with the memory 
of what I myself have seen on the 
ground, having in front of me the ac- 
tion taken by the States of the United 
States, a Gallup poll 2 to 1 in favor of 
statehood, with the vast majority of the 
newspapers of the United States in favor 
of statehood, the National Department 
of the American Legion just taking a 
position in favor of statehood, with 
everybody who has given any attention 
to this matter urging favorable action, 
Mr. President, I say the least the Senate 
can do is to bring back the bill to the 
Senate, where at least conclusive action 
during the Eightieth Congress may be 
had. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield for two questions? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Knowing what an able 
investigator my colleague is, I should like 
to ask him two questions. First, is he 
perfectly satisfied that no new informa- 
tion could be obtained by further investi- 
gation as to Hawaii’s qualifications for 
statehood, if such further investigation 
were ordered? 

Mr. CORDON. I say to my colleague 
that some items of new information 
might appear, but in general, so far as 
information of real value determinative 
of the question before the Senate is con- 
cerned, any further inquiry would be but 
cumulative. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the point I wish 
to make—further investigation would be 
plowing old ground, and would be cumu- 
lative in effect so far as evidence was 
concerned? 

Mr. CORDON. I cannot but believe 
that that is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Second, the Senator is 
satisfied, is he not, on the basis of his 
investigation, that Hawaii as of now has 
met all the criteria any Territory ought 
to meet for statehood! 

Mr. CORDON. I am convinced that 
that is the fact. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Oregon whether he thought 
that the failure of the Senate to take 
action up or down om.the admission of 
Hawaii as a State inte the Union would 
have a very disastrous effect, not neces- 
sarily upon the merits of Alaskan state- 
hood, but would have a disastrous effect 
in the determination of whether or not 
the Senate or the Congress would give 
that case serious consideration, after the 
House has, by unanimous report by the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
ie ee that Alaska also be made 
a State. 


XCIV——389 
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Mr. CORDON. If I were living in 
Alaska and were faced with the knowl- 
edge that such a case as this had been 
made for Hawaii and nothing had been 
done, I would feel rather hopeless with 
reference to my own case. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not asking 
the Senator to pass on the merits of the 
case, but the plea of Alaska is that there 
be consideration at this session of Con- 
gress its application for admission, and 
I am afraid that should we accept the 
action of the committee on the Hawaiian 
case, the Alaskans’ plea for consideration 
at this session would be dead. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I feel 
that Iam not competent to pass upon the 
merits of the Alaskan bid for statehood. 
I feel that there is a very great difference 
between the two cases as of the moment. 
One is a case completely made, the other 
yet to be made, in some respects at least. 
But the people of Alaska and the people of 
Hawaii, our last two remaining Territo- 
ries, at least should look forward with 
hope to being recognized as being at least 
entitled sometime to arrive at the same 
level of governmental responsibility and 
privilege as the people in the 48 States. 
With reference to Hawaii, they have al- 
ready in 50 years made their case, and the 
stamp of approval of what they have done 
has been affixed by successive committees 
of both Houses. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that the statements and addresses 
made by the able Senator from Califor- 
nia and the able Senator from Oregon, 
the latter of whom is a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, are exceedingly interesting on 
the question of statehood for Hawaii. 
The question today is, will the resolution 
of the Senator from California b agreed 
to, and further consideration of the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill be removed from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs? 

I shall take only a few minutes, and 
I do not think any other member of the 
committee expects to take more than a 
few minutes, because we are perfectly 
willing to.cooperate with the Senators 
who have just spoken, and who have ex- 
pressed a willingness and a desire to vote 
on the issue today; and we must vote be- 
fore the hour of 2 o’clock if we are to 
vote today, otherwise the resolution will 
go automatically to the calendar. 

I wish to make the statement, frankly, 
that if there were no reason for a further 
investigation of the situation in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, I would be ready to re- 
port the bill to the Senate today. There 
is definite reason for further investiga- 
tion. 

Although I have not consulted any of 
my colleagues about it, I am about to 
make what may be a rather unusual 
statement. It was said that the action 
on statehood was unanimous on the part 
of the House committee and practically 
unanimous in the House. The bill had 
not long been passed by tLe House before 
members of the House committee who 
reported it came to me and requested 
that a careful investigation of the po- 
litical situation in Hawaii be made, be- 
cause they made no such investigation, 
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they had no opportunity to, and while 
they favored the passage of the bill in 
the House, they thought the Senate 
should certainly make such an investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that 18 members of the House 
committee which went into this matter 
and reported it have addressed letters or 
telegrams saying they would do the same 
thing again? That is the fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not entering into 
an argument with my esteemed friend 
from Oregon over the issue, but I am 
making the statement—and I am per- 
fectly willing to make it under oath— 
that several members of the House com- 
mittee made the statement to me that 
I have just repeated. 

The Senator from Oregon himself 
made a trip to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and I think did a very splendid job. He 
had the assistance of an able member 
of the bar of the State of Oregon, Judge 
Wimberly, and I think it is only fair that 
other members of the committee, not 
wanting a trip, a joy ride, or anything 
of the sort, but desiring to have the same 
opportunity to investigate the political 
situation which the Senator from Ore- 
gon looked into with Judge Wimberly, 
should have that opportunity. 

I wrote a letter regarding the matter 
which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
May 13, 1948. 

During the session on Monday, May 10, 
the junior Senator from California, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, introduced a resolution calling 
for the discharge of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs from further con- 
sideration of H. R. 49, the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill. 

This is a most important piece of legisla- 
tion and I want to assure you that the com- 
mittee having the bill has been faithful and 
diligent in its handling of the bill. It may 
be that you will not be able to attend the 
session when the debate on this resolution 
of Senator KNOWLAND occurs, and therefore 
I want to recite as briefly as possible the 
events leading up to the present situation. 

H. R. 49 was passed by the House and came 
to the Senate on July 25, 1947. This was 
plainly too late for the Senate committee 
to handle it untii the present session. How- 
ever, during the December session of the 
Eightieth Congress we brought the matter 
up before a well-attended meeting of the 
committee. I am quoting below from the 
minutes of the committee meeting held on 
December 2, 1947, covering the Hawaiian 
statehood bill: 

“HAWAII 

“The chairman believes that a careful pre- 
liminary study of the Hawaiian situation 
should be made now for the information of 
the full committee and, if necessary, a hear- 
ing be held by the full committee in Hawaii 
after the elections next year. 

“Senator Corpon stated that he would 
like to go over the groundwork done in Con- 
gress on the statehood bill, and would like 
to hold from 8 to 5 days’ hearings in Hawaii 
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with people that cannot come to Washing- 
ton. He is particularly anxious to go into 
the international features. There are a lot 
of rumors that communistic influences are 
very strong—others deny it. He is anxious 
to learn the views of both the majority and 
the minority, and to learn more of the edu- 
cational set-up. 

“Senator Corpon would prefer to have the 
full committee hearing held in January or 
February, but understands and appreciates 
the difficulty of so many Members being 
away from the Senate at that time. 

“Senator Hatcu said he believes that Sen- 
ator Corpon should go now and bring back 
as much information as possible. 

“Senator Downey stated that he suggests 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation be 
asked to make a full and complete study of 
the communistic situation in Hawaii and 
submit a report to the committee. 

“Senator Corpon said he wants to send & 
man down to Hawaii to make a study of the 
situation for at least a week before he ar- 
rives. 

“After considerable discussion, Senator 
HatcH made a motion, seconded by Senator 
MILLIKIN, that the chairman be authorized 
to designate one or more persons to make the 
trips and report to the full committee at the 
earliest opportunity. The motion was agreed 
to and the chairman stated he would make 
the necessary appointments in cooperation 
with the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs.” 

In line with the motion by Senator Hatcu 
I later arranged with the senior Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Corpon, to visit the islands and 
report back to the committee. You have 
attached hereto his report. In line with the 
request of Senator CoRDON, it was arranged 
for Judge Carl E. Wimberly, of Oregon, to 
precede him and prepare for the hearings 
covered in the report attached. 

This report was delivered from the Public 
Printer on March 16, last, and reported to 
the full committee and made a part of the 
committee’s official file on April 2, 1948. At 
that time Senator Corpon requested that the 
committee pass on the legislation at the 
earliest date possible, and final hearings were 
conducted on April 15. A special meeting of 
the committee was held at 9:45 a. m., May 8, 
1948, and a motion was made by Senator 
Corpon to report the bill. Senator MILLIKIN 
moved as a substitute motion the following: 

“That we do not take action on the report 
at this time; that the chairman be instructed 
to arrange at the earliest practicable time a 
trip or trips to Hawaii of those members of 
the committee who desire to study the mat- 
ter on the ground.” 

On this motion the vote was as follows: 


Senator EuGeNne D. MILLIKIN 
Senator Epwarp V. RoBERTSON ' 
Senator 

Senator 

Senator 

Senator GrorGe W. MALONE 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
Senator Cart A. HATCH 
Senator JosePH C. O’MAHONEY 
Senator JAMEs E. MURRAY 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
Senator Ernest W. MCFARLAND.-... X 
Senator HucH BUTLER 


1 Absent. 


Immediately following this meeting I is- 
sued the following statement to the press, 
including the list of those present and vot- 
ing as reported above: 

“Statement to the press by Senator HucH 
Butter, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, May 8, 1948. 

“The committee again voted today to visit 
the Hawaiian Islands before taking final ac- 
tion on the statehood bill now before it. 
The vote was 7 to 5, Senator RoBERTSON be- 
ing absent. This reaffirms the action of the 
committee taken last December. 
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“Chairman Butter said he wanted to make 
it plain that this is not a vote on statehood. 
He thinks a majority of the committee may 
favor statehood when they have visited the 
islands sometime before the opening of the 
next Congress. He expressed the hope that 
the people of Hawaii would not be discour- 
aged by the action of the committee today. 
Hawaii has been a Territory and a part of 
the United States for about 50 years, which 
is a long time when compared to the average 
life span of an individual, but a very short 
time when measured by the life of a nation.” 

As can be seen from the above, as long 
ago as last December the committee had 
decided tentatively to make no final recom- 
mendation on H. R. 49 until there had been 
an opportunity for a visit to Hawaii and a 
thorough investigation by the full commit- 
tee. I believe it was generally understood 
that the brief Cordon visit could not be 
expected to develop enough facts to justify 
a final decision. It might also be pointed 
out that, since the Cordon investigation, a 
number of the members of the committee 
have received information raising the ques- 
tion of political stability, as well as some 
indication that many responsible people in 
Hawaii have been afraid to testify against 
statehood for fear of economic or other 
reprisals. The majority vote against an im- 
mediate decision was based, I believe, partly 
on these considerations. 

From the chronological report above I 
trust you will appreciate that our commit- 
tee has not been lax in its attention to duty 
in handling H. R. 49, and I hope you will 
feel that the bill should remain with the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
I shall ask committee members to plan a 
trip to the islands as soon as possible. 

Many fine citizens of Hawaii have called 
on the committee in connection with the 
consideration of H. R. 49. Among them was 
former Delegate Sam King, who was here 
just a few days ago. I quote from a state- 
ment he made to the press under date of 
May 7: 

“Mr. King said Chairman Butter feels 
strongly the importance of the decision fac- 
ing his committee and especially the burden 
he carries for other Members of the Senate. 

“By senatorial custom and pressure of af- 
fairs, Senators necessarily rely upon their 
committee chairman to investigate impor- 
tant matters thoroughly. I am sure that 
Senator Butter is troubled by the fact that 
he has not been able to take his full com- 
mittee to Hawaii for formal hearings, and 
by the unfortunate situation in which he 
appears as an opponent of statehood for 
Hawaii in pursuance of what he feels to be 
his duty to his colleagues as well as to the 
people of our Nation.” ; 

I frankly admit that according to all the 
standards in effect when the mainland Ter- 
ritories were given statehood, Hawaii meets 
every test. But when our mainland Terri- 
tories became States, there was no such 
world-wide condition as faces us today and 
no threat of communism. It is impossible 
in a letter even of great length to outline 
fully the political situation, but in the de- 
bate I shall attempt to do that. At the mo- 
ment let me quote from the Cordon report, 
page 6, line 12. “Candor compels the state- 
ment that knowledge regarding the extent 
of communistic infiltration unfortunately 
is slight.” 

It is the hope of the majority of the mem- 
bers of our committee to somehow learn 
more about the Communist situation in 
Hawaii. We may be able to satisfy ourselves 
in that regard in time to act on H. R. 49 
before the Eighty-first Congress, in case there 
is a special or adjourned session of the 
Eightieth Congress called before January 
1, 1949. However, I am firmly of the opinion 
that it is of sufficient importance to the 
United States to take whatever time is neces- 
sary to learn the truth about communism in 
that area before statehood is granted. There 
was a 30-day deadlock in their lower house 
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last year before they could agree upon a 
chairman. During that time the Bridges- 
Hall leaders brazenly dictated to a great 
many of the members of the lower house as 
to how they should vote. Personally, I think 
it much wiser to watch developments 
through another session of their legislature 
and judge them by performance instead of 
accepting promises. 

Also involved in the decision on H. R. 49 
is the question of whether we shall grant 
statehood to offshore or noncontiguous terri- 
tories. Statehood once established for a 
Territory is final. It cannot be revoked. For 
these and other reasons I feel very sincerely 
that the committee is entitled to ample time 
to make a thorough investigation of all 
phases of the questions involved in the pas- 
sage of H. R. 49. 

In order that you may know the official 
position of the two major political parties 
on the matter of statehood for Hawaii, I 
quote herewith the planks covering same, 
taken from the 1944 platforms: 

From the Democratic platform—‘We favor 
enactment of legislation granting the fullest 
measure of self-government for Alaska, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico and eventual statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii.” 

From the Republican platform—“Hawaii, 
which shares the Nation’s obligations equally 
with the several States, is entitled to the 
fullest measure of home rule looking toward 
statehood: and to equality with the several 
States in the rights of her citizens and in 
the application of all our national laws.” 

I most sincerely hope that you will support 
the majority of the members of the commit- 
tee and leave the bill H. R.. 49 with the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. We 
will get action at the earliest moment pos- 
sible with due regard for our responsibilities 
and the safety of our Nation. 

Yours very truly, 
HucH Bur Ler, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser of February 
25, 1947] is 


HOUSE DEMOCRATS TAKEN OVER BY PAC IN DRIVE 
ON SENATE 


Hawaii's voters who chose half their house 
of representatives from among Democratic 
nominees are confronted today with an 
amazing situation wherein that party's 
recognized leaders have been displaced by 
CIO's Political Action Committee, which de- 
nies it is a political party and had no official 
nominees on the ballot last November. The 
result is a deadlock that since last Wednes- 
day has prevented the house from organiz- 
ing. 

The stalemate is not a partisan row be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans as such. 
It is a means that has been employed by 
PAC to hold up Hawaii legislation in the hope 
that the senate, under this pressure, will 
pledge itself to PAC’s legislative program and 
thus pave the way to make Hawaii a “PAC 
state” upon its admission to the Union. 

The voters rejected this ambition at the 
November election and there has been no 
indication that the senate will buy freedom 
to legislate at the price of an agreement 
with PAC. 

The house deadlock, however, is in exact 
conformity to PAC’s announced intention to 
dominate legislation at this session. This 
was revealed in a notice sent to all success- 
ful candidates who wore the PAC label in the 
campaign to submit their proposed legisla- 
tion to PAC for approval before it was of- 
fered to the legislature. 

Neither the Democratic organization nor 
its leaders are parties to the PAC scheme. 
They were ready, when Hawalii’s special elec- 
tion created an even political division in the 
house, to reach an agreement with the Re- 
publieans on an equitable allocation of 
patronage. 
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Chairman David K. Trask invited all 
house members elected on the Democratic 
ticket to meet with the party’s leaders to 
discuss the terms of an agreement to be of- 
fered for Republican consideration. The in- 
vitation was accepted by all of them and by 
Jack Hall, spokesman for PAC which had en- 
dorsed 14 of the 15 ostensibly Democratic 
representatives. 

Then Hall called the meeting off. The 
house Democrats wanted nothing to do with 
their recognized party leaders. They had 
submitted to Political Action Committee 
dictation. 

Not all of them had accepted PAC leader- 
ship willingly. Representative Frankie Kam 
was elected without PAC endorsement, and 
others among the 14 who wore that label are 
said to have had it thrust upon them. What 
means have been used to hold these dissi- 
dents in line while pressure is put on the 
Sénate to surrender has not been revealed. 
Its drastic power is self-evident. For 5 days 
the house Democrats have stood united in 
idleness under PAC command. 

Republican house members are aware of 
the attempt to force PAC’s political program 
upon the senate and find it an insurmount- 
able barrier to a compromise. 

Hence the issue is plainly drawn between 
CIO’s Political Action Committee and its 
minority group in the legislature and the 
people of Hawaii who elected a majority of 
the members of both houses from among 
candidates who do not wear the PAC label. 

The situation is squarely in the laps of the 
people of Hawaii. They electec a legislature 
to legislate for them, not for any special 
pressure group. Their surest means of 
breaking the deadlock appears to be to speak 
up, loudly and clearly, in assurance to every 
legislator that he will be safeguarded against 
any reprisal that might be attempted 
against him in consequence of defiance of 
PAC. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I set 
forth in the letter the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon admitted that he was 
unable to investigate fully the political 
or the communistic situation. I am 
going to read just a quotation or two 
from the hearings, page 70, the testi- 
mony of Territorial Senator William H. 
Hill. I do not know whether Senator 
Hill is a Republican or a Democrat, and 
I want the Members of the Senate now 
present to know that so far as we of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs are concerned, there is absolutely 
no partisanship in this matter. Sena- 
tor Hill, who has been chairman of the 
Ways and means committee of the 
Hawaiian Senate for about 20 years, 
said: 

I have been [in the Hawiian Islands] 
there for 35 years. I am more or less of an 
independent worker. * * * I have been 
in the legislature for 20 years, chairman of 
the ways and means committee of the senate 
here, 


I shall skip some of the testimony. 


My main reason [for opposing statehood 
at this time] is this ILWU and the Com- 
munist situation that is here. We do 
know—the FBI knows and we all know—that 
the Communists are hefe. 


Senator Hill continues further along: 


I appreciate that every State has a certain 
amount, but they do not control as they 
do here, 

. . a . * 

Until we know more about them—an in- 
vestigation has just started recently. We 
want nothing more than to be able to elect 
a governor and the judges and the attorney 
general, and so forth. That would make it 
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@ very nice set-up. As it is, however, there 
is no danger. Our Governor being appointed 
by the President of the United States will 
not be a Communist. Our judges are ap- 
pointed. Under a State they would be 
elected; at least they are in the other States. 
Of course, the Federal judges are always 
appointed, but our supreme court and our 
circuit court judges are all appointed by the 
President of the United States with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

So, while I believe that eventually we 
should have statehood, I don’t know what 
is the rush. 

7 + . * * 
I don’t think there is any question of 


what we are entitled to, and should have, 
statehood. 


I might say that I think the majority 
of the Members of Congress feel the same 
way about that, when their desires to 
know the inside political situation in 
Hawaii can be satisfied. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Senator Hill: 

*I think we are better equipped than many 
of the States were—the present States were— 
when they became a State, but I don’t think 
we should right now. I don’t think it should 
be rushed through in the next few weeks 
until we finally learn more about the Com- 
munist matter. 


I read further from Senator Hill’s 
statement: 

I think it would be very foolish to rush 
in with the situation as it is and with the 
small amount of knowledge, of definite 
knowledge, that we have of the Communist 
trend in Hawaii. 


I shall quote from the statement of 
Charles M. Hite, appearing at page 285 
of the hearings. I shall make this very 
brief, Mr. President, because any one 
Member of the Senate could consume 
the entire 2 hours we have today. I do 
not think it is necessary to use that much 
time in order to make the point we want 
to establish. I read from the statement 
by Mr. Hite, as follows: 

I know and I know Mr. Burns knows, too, 
in all probability, of various influential wit- 
nesses you have had who, in my private home 
were violently against statehood, who have 
ew up here and given you statements 
or it. 


Mr. President, we have received a tre- 
mendous amount of mail from persons 
who write in that spirit, as indicated by 
the quotation I shall read from a letter 
from a prominent business man of the 
United States addressed to me, as follows: 

My daughter lives in Hawaii and since the 
late war has been an enthusiastic supporter 
of statehood for the Territory. She has felt 
that economically and socially the islands 
have earned such recognition by the United 
States. However, in the last few months she 
has completely reversed her stand—and the 
one and only reason is the Communist en- 
trenchment in labor and government circles 
there. 


I ask, Mr. President, that this letter, 
which is dated April 3, 1948, and another 
letter dated January 9, 1948, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 8, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR BuTLER: My daughter lives in 
Hawaii and since the late war has been an 
enthusiastic supporter of statehood for the 
Territory. She has felt that economically 
and socially the islands have earned such 
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recognition by the United States. However, 
in the last few months she has completely 
reversed her stand—and the one and only 
reason is the Communist entrenchment in 
labor and governmental circles there. 

* o * « . 


My daughter’s sincere and evident distress 
over the situation has moved me to write 
you suggesting that before statehood is voted 
for Hawaii, some sort of an unbiased inves- 
tigation be made by a man of your standing 
and capabilities. During Senator Corpon’s 
visit to Hawaii, my daughter tried to reach 
him, but he was so closely guarded by Dele- 
gate FARRINGTON, that it was impossible to 
see him alone, except to speak for the rec- 
ord, which obviously would be available for 
FARRINGTON’s scrutiny. This in turn would 
make a speaker liable to personal recrimina- 
tions on the part of the Delegate along the 
lines already used against the Governor of 
Hawaii. 

Since the situation is critical, I urge you to 
make a personal study into it. 

Very truly yours. 


JANUARY 19, 1948. 

Stirs: This is my second letter, and is writ- 
ten in confidence with the request that my 
name be withheld from the public records in 
this connection. 

Senator Guy CorDon, now in Hawali, has 
stated to the press that he senses undercover 
opposition to statehood, but is unable to put 
his finger on it. 

My belief is that not a little of this oppo- 
sition stems frum the fear that Delegate Jo- 
SEPH R, FARRINGTON is hand in glove with 
CIO elements which are seeking to control 
our politics. In 1946 he accepted CIO-PAC 
endorsement and would not repudiate it, al- 
though urged so to do by his party. 

We fear that under statehood Mr. Farrinc- 
TON would be indebted to this element and 
obliged to do its bidding. This we resent, 
and not a few Republicans will register a pro- 
test at the polls if Mr. FARRINGTON chooses to 
run for reelection. 

We fear also that any constitution which 
might be drafted for the state of Hawali 
would bear the imprint of this radical group, 
making all offices from top to bottom elec- 
tive because such a form would be more 
responsive to pressure groups, of which the 
CIO is the most menacing. 

While I do not regard radical bloc voting a 
threat here, I am alarmed at the growing 
tendency to “plunk.” In the 1946 election 
we had evidence of that. A Japanese was 
elected to the board of supervisors of the city 
and county of Honolulu largely by this type 
of vote. Perhaps I need not explain that a 
“plunk” vote, probably from plumping, is a 
ballot marked for a single candidate in a 
given category of offices, although there are 
several vacancies to be filled, thus building 
up his total and blanketing all the others in 
the same category. 

This evil is growing and should be prohib- 
ited by law, but a bill to that effect was 
killed in the legislature by CIO elements. 

Also we attempted to get a closed, partisan 
primary, but it was killed likewise by the 
same faction, because an open primary lends 
itself to pressure groups. In 1944 a gifted 
lawyer, who was running for reelection to 
the local senate, was defeated in the primary 
by votes of the opposition party plus ClO, 
and a weaker candidate was chosen, who in 
turn was easily killed off in the general elec- 
tion. 

As long as this situation obtains, Hawali 
could not have good government as a state 
and had better remain under its territorial 
form. Now we have an appointed Governor, 
and a good one, if Governor Stainback is a 
Democrat, and I am a Republican; we have 
judges appointed by the President of the 
United States, with their appointments con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States; 
also we have an appointive cabinet, But 
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under this, pressure group, the CIO, prob- 
ably all offices would be elective and their 
incumbents would be obliged to harken to 
their master’s voice. 

I am opposed to government by organized 
minorities, namely, pressure groups, but I 
fear that Hawaii as a State would suffer from 
this evil no end, under present conditions. 
While the local CIO has a strong economic 
empire, its political empire is much weaker, 
owing to the fact that so many of its mem- 
bers are aliens. Out of some 40,000 mem- 
bers it had only around 8,000 voters. How- 
ever, it exerts political pressure far beyond 
its voting strength, because the facts are un- 
known to the public. Candidates knuckle 
under to it, as FarrincTon did, for fear of 
losing the labor vote, which in a close elec- 
tion can hold the balance of power. 

This is the fear lurking in man, hearts 
which Senator Corpon has been unable to 
fathom. We will not go before him and tell 
him these facts, since we do not wish to 
make a showdown with Mr. FarRINGTON just 
yet. This does not indicate lack of courage; 
rather it is political strategy. In due course 
a solid bloc of Republicans will challenge 
FAaRRINGTON’S right to reelection if, and when 
the time comes. 

Furthermore, I suspect that Mr. Farrinc- 
TON is opposed to a second plebiscite lest it 
might not carry or the plurality in favor of 
statehood be reduced. Senator CorDoN an- 
nounced that he regard a second plebiscite 
as unnecessary. Very well, how then does 
he propose to reach:this undercover opposi- 
tion? In the secrecy of the voting booth it 
would come out, but it will not rise to the 
surface as matters stand. 

There are two layers of public opinion in 
Hawaii regarding statehood: (1) on the sur- 
face, articulate, vocal; (2) beneath the sur- 
face, inarticulate, nonvocal. Those who 
think the latter group consists of cravens 
don’t know their stuff. There is method in 
this silence, and in due course it will be 
broken, but the time is not yet. Only a 
plebiscite could plumb the depths of the lay- 
er beneath the surface. I believe that the 
Senate ought to have a recent and accurate 
poll on this issue before taking a vote on 
statehood for Hawaii. 

Enclosed please find a copy of an address 
by Mr. Jack W. Hall, regional director of the 
CIO for Hawaii, in which he expressed a pas- 
sionate longing for statehood so that the 
people might elect their judges. Had time 
permitted, he would probably have added 
elective executive offices, also initiative, ref- 
rendum, and recall. But the intelligent folk 
of Hawaii prefer the Federal form which we 
now have, with only slight modifications suf- 
ficient to conform to statehood, if and when. 
We have a profound respect for the wisdom 
of the founding fathers, and do not wish to 
go beyond the pattern laid down in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Some com- 
monwealths have seen fit to go into the high- 
ways and byways seeking strange gods, but 
We are not convinced that they found any- 
thing worthy of imitation. 

But if a pressure group gets a strangle- 
hold on us, as one bids fair to do, we shall 
be in for left-wing democracy, which can 
be a species of demagogy, depending on how 
it is cperated. Thomas Jefferson preached 
against burdening the electorate unduly, and 
if he knew of our vagaries today he would 
turn over in his grave. We think too much 
of Uncle Sam to stray after false gods. 


On the other hand, we dislike Harry - 


Bridges so roundly and distrust him so deep- 
ly that we want no part of him or of his 
stooges controlling our political life. Harry 
and his nefarious CIO are interlopers in these 
fair islands, preaching an alien ideology, to 
wit, Marxian class consciousness, class hatred, 
and class strife, stirring up trouble by need- 
less and disruptive strikes with a view to 
ruining private enterprise and setting up 
state socialism, with a dictatorship of the 
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proletariat. The tactics of the CIO smack 
of Moscow. However, the soft pedal has been 
put on the Moscow-line during the visit of 
Senator Corpon and Judge Wimberly. All 
appears to be sweetness and light. 

But our once peaceful and harmonious 
paradise, animated by the spirit of Aloha, has 
become a seething cauldron of class hatred, 
class jealousy, and class friction. Race has 
been set against race, brother against brother, 
and employers are branded as evil spirits. 
Hawaii has become a breeding ground for 
communism and pro-Soviet sympathy. The 
serpent has entered Eden, and on his veno- 
mous head he bears a symbol—the Hammer 
and Sickle. 

As the forefathers of 1776 declared their 
independence of what they regarded as an 
alien government, so we too must declare our 
independence of this alien pressure, the dia- 
bolical gospel of Karl Marx, before we shall 
be ready to enter upon statehood. The 
American colonies made good their indepen- 
dence before drafting the Constitution of the 
United States, and we wish to make good ours 
before drafting a constitution for the State 
of Hawaii. 

Permit me to point out the difference in 
situations between communism in old, well- 
established states and communism in a terri- 
tory looking toward statehood. Apparently 
communism has made but scant impact on 
the State of New York, in view of the com- 
parative ease with which Governor Dewey 
was reelected. But New York has a well-es- 
tablished constitution which Communists 
cannot impair one whit, but out here we are 
in the formative stage with respect to con- 
stitution making, and the radicals could just 
about write their own ticket. 

True, the Constitution of the United States 
requires that the form of State government 
shall be democratic, but this covers a wide 
range. * * * Under our Federal-type 
organic act, we have some protection from 
these subversive elements, but if we plunge 
into the maelstrom of constitution making, 
I wouldn't give a fig for the chances of sound 
government to survive. In the event of such 
failure, I would evacuate and return to God’s 
country, after 18 years of residence in these 
parts. I would take a chance on Oregon or 
California, as I regard left-wing democracy on 
the mainland as harmless, a sort of political 
fad. Down here it would be a menace. 

This situation did not escape the keen eye 
of Senator Corpon. He stated that among 
other questions he would discuss with the 
Senate committee was the matter of the 
election of various officials now appointed 
by the President of the United States or the 
governor of the Territory. Thus did the 
Senator from Oregon put his finger on the 
crux of the whole issue. If we could be as- 
sured that JozE FaRRINGTON would quit pussy- 
footing around with a radical group, and that 
we could get a sound constitution of the 
Federal type, all of us would go down the line 
for statehood now. 

In conclusion, as the foregoing facts create 
&@ presumption that we are not yet ready for 
complete self-government, I will preach and 
work against immediate statehood for Ha- 
waii. The time is not ripe for an exposé of 
Mr. FaRRINGTON’s collaboration with a Com- 
munist-dominated group. But we have the 
evidence, and at the proper time will blow the 
lid off, and the populace will think that our 
intermittently active volcano has erupted. 
In truth it will be the political volcano blow- 
ing its top. 

Give us time to clean house, and we will 
attempt to do a thorough job. 

Respectfully. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
quote from the report submitted by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs, with ref- 
erence to H. R. 49, the following sen- 
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tence, which was quoted in my letter 
addressed to Senators several days ago: 
Candor compels the statement that knowl- 


edge regarding the extent of communistic in- 
filtration unfortunately is slight. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I was going to continue 
a little further. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator has read 
only one sentence from the report. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will insert the entire 
paragraph, or the entire page, if the 
Senator wishes, so the Senate will have 
the whole thing in the Recorp. But I 
read this sentence at the conclusion of 
the paragraph: 

The plain truth is that no one knows. the 
extent of Communist success in Hawaii. 


The complete paragraph in question is 
as follows: 


5. The search into the question of com- 
munistic influence in the Territory was a 
prime objective of the inquiry. Witnesses at 
the hearings were closely interrogated and 
the question was exhaustively pursued dur- 
ing all interviews and conversations. Wit- 
nesses were examined for their concepts of 
communism no matter what their opinions 
as to its prevalence. The chairman discussed 
the problem of communism with the gov- 
ernor and with other officials, They were 
most cooperative in furnishing all available 
information on the subject, Candor com- 
pels the statement that knowledge regarding 
the extent of communistic infiltration un- 
fortunately is slight. This, however, is not 
unusual, since, because of the undercover 
techniques employed by this group, similar 
lack of knowledge prevails in the States. Be- 
cause Communists habitually and consist- 
ently deny affiliation with Communist beliefs 
and association with Communist groups, it 
is most difficult to identify them. The sub- 
committee pressed an aggressive inquiry in 
an attempt to learn the known number of 
Communists in Hawaii. As far as could be 
determined, the total was something less 
than 100. The plain truth is that no one 
knows the extent of Communist success in 
Hawaii. It is not apparent; it is not open; 
but that does not mean, of course, that it 
does not exist. 


I think, Mr. President, it is necessary 
that the Senate know a little more about 
the situation before Senators vote on 
such an important issue as statehood for 
a Territory. 

Senators all know who Harry Bridges 
is. Most Senators, I believe, know of 
Jack Hall, his lieutenant. I will simply 
quote from the Honolulu Advertiser of 
November 7, 1947, as follows: 

Reviewing past union victories, Hall said 
10 years ago the workers began to have some 
say in the government. He (Hall) pointed 
out they almost took control of the govern- 
ment last year, and failed by but one vote. 


Senators, I want to ask if it is not fair 
that members of the committee be per- 
mitted to compiete their investigation, 
which I insist they have been conducting 
very diligently up to.date? 

The quotation I have placed in the 
REcorD could be added to without end. 

From the very moment I became a 
Senator there has been one dominant 
thought guiding me daily. That thought 
is the obligation which I feel to serve the 
United States of America, the 48 States 
plus Territories, to the best of my ability. 
With that thought uppermost in my 
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mind, I will always do what I feel is best 
for the security and welfare of the coun- 
try you and I all love. When I made a 
promise before God to carry out this 
obligation, I meant it. Everything I 
have ever done, every word I have 
spoken since I have been a Member of 
this, the greatest legislative body in the 
world, has been done and always will be 
done and dedicated to this purpose. 

If I have ever failed, or if I ever fail 
in any undertaking while a Member of 
this the United States Senate, it will be 
through zeal or even overzealousness to 
protect, defend, and support the people 
of the United States and the Constitu- 
tion on which our Government rests. 

With all the warnings which we have 
had of the activities of Communists both 
within and without our country, it seems 
to me to be the least that I can do to take 
every Measure and exercise every care to 
insure the preservation of our country, 
including our Territories, from this rec- 
ognized danger, the greatest danger in 
the history of mankind. All I ask is for 
the cooperation of the Members of this 
body to carry out this purpose, which in 
the language of the American Legion 
pledge can be put very briefly, “For God 
and country.” 

The closing sentence of my letter of 
May 13, 1948, which Senators all received 
a few days ago, had this to say: 

I most sincerely hope that you will support 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee and leave the bill H. R. 49 with the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
We will get action at the earliest moment 
possible with due regard for our responsi- 


bilities and the safety of our Nation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
pamphlet entitled “The Truth About 
Communism in Hawaii,” by Ichiro Izuka. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tue TrurH AsouT COMMUNISM IN HAWAII 

(By Ichiro Izuka, a former Communist) 

(Preface) 


Dear READER: Wherever I go in these islands, 
I find people who are disturbed by all the 
rumors and the radio propaganda about Com- 
munists in Hawaii. Some think every labor 
leader who fights for better wages and work- 
ing conditions is a Communist. Others who 
call themselves liberals scoff at the idea that 
Communists have influence in Hawaii Nei. 
The Communists themselves are loud in their 
assertions that talk of communism is merely 
antilabor, red-baiting. 

You good people need to know the truth 
about the Communist situation in Hawaii. 
You need to know where and how they op- 
erate. Hawaii must wake up. Especially 
union members must wake up. If you are 
a union member it is exceedingly important 
that you know what the Communist Party 
is, and whether Communists are in your 
union today, getting control over its mem- 
bership and property. 

I am an ex-Communist, I know what the 
party in Hawaii is doing. I know it from the 
inside. Only last November I left it after 
9 years association with the Communists 
named in the pages which follow. I was 
treasurer of the Communist cell to which I 
once belonged, and was also an active worker 
on Kauai while I lived there, having joined 
the party in 1938 while I was an employee 
of Kauai Terminal, Ltd., at Port Allen. 

I believed in the sincerity of the party’s 
efforts to help the workers of Hawaii. I knew 
how much they needed help, and I mistakenly 
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thought the party was the only place to aid 
them. My faith was strong for a long time, 
but this story will tell you how it was un- 
dermined. I see the party now as it really is, 
a conspiratorial party, working against the 
welfare of the people of my native islands. 

Because of all that I did to strengthen 
the party in the days of my blindness, I de- 
sire now to tell you the truth of my ex- 
perience whatever the consequences may be 
to myself. You must know what is among 
you before it is too late. This is my warning. 

During these months when I have been 
openly opposing the party there have been 
threats against me, and my character has 
been attacked. When this story is printed 
the threats and lies will increase on every 
side. There may be libel suits. Hate is a 
weapon the party Knows how to use and 
does use to the fullest extent. 

But here is the truth about communisim 
as I know it in Hawaii. 

Icumo IzuKa, 
American. 
Hono.vu.v, T. H., November 15, 1947. 


I, FERTILE SOIL FOR COMMUNISM 


First, a few words of personal history. I 
was born in Hanapepe, Kauai, T. H. on June 
5, 1911, the sixth of a family of nine. Most 
of my brothers and sisters were born on a 
rice farm to which my parents had moved 
from a sugar plantation in order to improve 
their living standards. Later economic pres- 
sure forced my parents to return to the su- 
gar plantation and submit to the original 
labor contract. 

When my parents came from Fukuoka, 
Japan, to Hawaii in 1900 as contract laborers, 
most plantation workers, recruited largely 
from the poorer people of Japan, worked un- 
der conditions of virtual peonage. When 
they were recruited my parents were led to 
believe they would make enough money in 3 
years to return to the old country for my 
grandparents. Instead they spent 35 years 
in Hawaii much of this time toiling on plan- 
tations and barely making enough to live 
on, My parents truly worked hard. When 
I was small, mother would get up in the 
morning at about 4 o’clock to prepare lunch 
for my brothers and sisters to take to work. 
From then until late at night she worked, 
as did my father and older brothers and sis- 
ters. In those early years my mother took 
me with her when she slaved in the fields for 
$17 a month, then the standard wage for 
women, My own first taste of work on the 
plantation came when I was 10. I worked 
during the summer vacation for $7 a month 
and later, after finishing grade school, I 
received $18 a month. The hours in the 
fields were long. We commenced before 
sunrise. 

Seven of our family worked for the pitiful 
plantation wages, and in addition there was 
our continual debt bondage to the plantation 
store. Our family had a debit there for 
nearly 15 years. We workers had no incen- 
tive to go for our money on pay day, for most 
often the envelope was empty, all charges 
having been taken from the pay checks. Be- 
cause of our poverty and the need of income 
from the older children, only my youngest 
brother and I had the opportunity to go 
as far as the eighth grade in school. 

When I was 16 years old I decided to get 
away from the plantation into some other 
kind of work. My father and two of my 
brothers were employed at the Kauai Rail- 
road Co. (later the name was changed to 
Kauai Terminal). I went to work as a boat- 
man, or lighter-bargeman, working in rough 
dangerous waters in all kinds of weather. 
During that whole period I was building up 
a resentment against our hard-working con- 
ditions that was later to make me ripe for 
communistic propaganda. Two of us worked 
in a boat, going out from the shore piers to 
unload the ship which could not come in. 
We went back and forth until the job was 
done and they loaded her in the same way 
with Hawaiian sugar for the mainland. 
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When I was first employed in this danger- 
ous, difficult work, I received 25 cents an 
hour, because the company claimed I was 
only a kid and not entitled to the 30 cents 
paid to other workers, although my work was 
the same. The pressure from the bosses was 
terrible and. we sometimes were compelled 
to work 48 hours straight. High waves, 
sometimes 15 feet high, heavy cargo, and 
poor working facilities often threatened our 
lives. Many workmen were crippled and 
some were killed. For all this work and 
danger we received about $75 a month. I 
should say here that these off-ship working 
conditions stopped in 1939 when a new pier 
was constructed. 

In 1937 the workers finally got together 
and decided to strike the ship Maunalani. 
Although the quarreling of our bosses for 
favors from the company, and their rough- 
ness toward us was the precipitating cause 
of the strike, all that most of the workers 
wanted was more money in the pay envelope 
and better working conditions. 

When the port was closed we got a hint 
of the pressure industry can bring. Police- 
men came with a machine gun and other 
firearms and acted as though we were a 
bunch of criminals. However, John Water- 
house, president of Alexander Baldwin, 
Ltd., came and told us that wages would be 
raised and conditions improved. We would 
get about 8 cents an hour raise, which seemed 
big money to us after the years of hardship. 
That was the first spontaneous strike in the 
history of Hawaii, I believe, where the work- 
ers really won. 


Il, ENTER THE COMMUNISTS 


The settlement did not come immediately 
after Mr. Waterhouse’s offer, for the local 
leaders of the strikers had called Honolulu 
headquarters for help in negotiating an 
agreement. Maxie Wiesbarth, who is not a 
Communist, sent Jack W. Hall (now ILWU 
director for Hawaii) and George Goto to 
Kauai to aid us. (This was before Hall’s 
99-year suspension from the sailors union of 
the Pacific.) At that time Antone Marca- 
lino, who represented the company, offered 
a@ contract containing the provisions agreed 
to by Mr. Waterhouse. During those days, 
I and many other workers knew nothing 
about the union movement. We accepted 
the statements of Mr. Marcalino and signed 
the contract. But later we discovered the 
union recognition clause was phoney. It 
gave the union recognition only so long as 
the union had a majority. It left the door 
wide open for splitting tactics. A real con- 
tract gives recognition for the life of the 
contract, which is usually for a period of 1 
year at least. 

Hall and Goto were members of the Com- 
munist Party. They had brought with them 
plenty of Communist literature and dis- 
tributed it secretly. I was an active young 
fellow, very anxious for the improvement of 
the working classes, so Hall and Goto saw 
to it that I had plenty of Communist litera- 
ture to read. I devoured it, and for the 
first time thought I had discovered a party 
that really had something to offer the work- 
ers. I soon decided that the Republican and 
Democratic Parties were only interested in 
helping keep the workers in submission. 
This was my first introduction to the Com- 
munist Party and I was thrilled. A whole 
new world opened—at last I could really work 
to improve my lot and that of the other 
workers of Hawaii. It was so exciting and 
intoxicating that after a year I decided to 
join the Communist Party. I joined in 
1938, giving my application to Jack Kimoto. 
He had come to me and asked me to join, 
because he knew from my militant attitude 
that I was heart and soul for the workers. 
This is the way most Communist recruits 
are gained here in Hawaii—they take er - 
thusiastic workers and fill’ them with propa- 
ganda against the existing conditions and 
against the present government, and soon 
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they have a new Communist dedicated to 
turning the world over to the workers. 
Jack Kimoto is now in Honolulu, editing 
The Hawaii Star, allegedly a labor paper, 
published in Kalihi Valley at 1810-G Kalihi 
Street. 

According to the story Kimoto told me, he 
was born and raised on Ewa plantation. His 
father participated in the 1919 strike. The 
family was evicted from their home. Some- 
time between 1919 and 1928 Kimoto became 
a left-winger. Sometime during the late 
twenties or early thirties he went to Los 
Angeles to further his education in left-wing 
philosophy and tactics. He told me he was 
sent back to Hawaii in 1938 or thereabouts 
by the Communist Party of California to do 
the work of the party in Hawaii. When I 
first knew Kimoto in the early part of 1938 
he was staying with the manager of the 
weekly Japanese paper Yoenjiho Sha. Hall 
and Goto were trade-union party members, 
whereas Kimoto directly represented the 
party in Hawaii. When I first met him he 
had no other occupation. 

I believe Kimoto is sincere. I recall he 
gave me a membership book and I treasured 
it as a symbol of the party that was working 
for the common man. And, too, I was 
thrilled by the secrecy of the party and the 
influence we wielded in union meetings. At 
that time the Communist international or- 
ganization meant nothing to me. 

At our secret meetings, sometimes held in 
my home, sometimes in my automobile in 
lonely spots, we were taught how to control 
union meetings, parliamentary procedure, 
and, of course, party principles. We were 
taught, too, that the Big Five was a Fascist 
organization, and that both political parties 
were like a coin—heads or tails, it is still 
the same coin. These lessons were given to 
us by Hall and Kimoto, sometimes together, 
sometimes separately. 

This intrigue was interesting and when I 
could go into a union meeting and get hun- 
dreds of people to do what we had decided 
upon at our Communist meeting the night 
before, I felt powerful and important. Here 
is how it worked: I was vice president of the 
ILWU, local 1-35, and at the same time a 
leader in the Kauai Communist group. All 
during 1938-39, and 1940, when I held 
these dual positions, we steered the union 
membership into doing our wishes. One 
Communist would get up and make a mo- 
tion. Then, after discussion which was led 
by other Communists in different parts of 
the hall, it would be voted upon. At any 
time the discussion did not go the way we 
wanted it to, another person would jump up 
with some objection based upon parliamen- 
tary procedure. This system is still being 
used in the ILWU unions by Communist 
leadership, and the union members still do 
not realize what is happening to them. 

We also used our Communist influence to 
control election of certain candidates. For 
instance, in 1938 we had the Progressive 
League of Kauai. This was a Communist- 
front political group, in which most of the 
members did not realize the Communist con- 
nection. We were especially anxious to pre- 
vent the election of Lindsay Faye, of the 
Kekaha Sugar Co., who ran for Senator on a 
Republican ticket against a Democrat, J. B. 
Fernandez. We were successful. This was 
my first introduction to the power a few 
people can wield secretly in politics. We 
were to get much deeper into politics at a 
later date. 

In this period of the Communist Party 
growth in Hawaii, we were very careful about 
taking in new members. During most of this 
period, I was the one who decided who should 
be admitted on Kauai. We would pick out 
some sincere labor enthusiast, feed him ideas, 
and finally give him some Communist propa- 
ganda. We had to be very careful because 
if the bosses had learned anything about our 
Communist group they would have used it 
against us. My bosses never learned of my 
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Communist connection, and for this reason 
I was able to continue effective work. We 
watched the reactions of men selected for 
Communist Party membership, and some- 
times we decided against admitting one be- 
cause he lacked the proper militant spirit 
or because he could not accept the iron 
discipline of the Communist Party. There 
was no room for weakness. The Communist 
method is to recruit only the strongest and 
most fanatical elements who know how to 
obey orders. We knew that with only a few 
members we could control hundreds of non- 
Communists through the unions, so we took 
no chances on admitting a doubtful person 
to party membership. That might have ex- 
posed our entire plan. 

At the time the Port Allen union was or- 
ganized in 1937 it was independent. Then, 
later, it affiliated with the AFL. However, 
the Communists had trouble in working 
throg . the A. F. of L. so Jack Hall and Goto, 
both Communist members, urged us to jump 
from the A. F. or L. to the ILWU which was 
affiliated with the CIO. This was accom- 
plished through the usual methods. At the 
time of the switch to the CIO, I was not yet 
a party member, but I later learned all the 
details. 


Ill. COMMUNIST TRAINING AND AFTER 


Kimoto talked to me from time to time 
about the desirability of going to a Com- 
munist school in San Francisco and finally 
I was assigned by the executive board of the 
Communist Party to take a course there. 
Kimoto was at that time chairman of the 
party for all the Territory of Hawaii. Asso- 
ciated with Kimoto on the central commit- 
tee were Dr. John Reinecke, Jack W. Hall, 
Jack H. Kawano, and Ah Quong Leong (now 
Mrs. Robert McElrath). The party bought 
my ticket to San Francisco and gave me 
about $65 to help pay my room and board. 

I left for San Francisco the latter part of 
August 1939 on the U.S. S. President Tajt. 
I traveled as a passenger, Kimoto having ar- 
ranged for me to take care of a partially 
paralyzed comrade by the name of Uesato 
who had come to Hawaii from Los Angeles 
to recuperate, but had not benefited by the 
change. Every time Uesato wished to go 
somewhere on the siip I had to assist him. 
We traveled steerage. Jack Hall, having no 
such duties, worked in the stewards’ depart- 
ment as a scullion. While waiting for the 
school to open I worked on the San Francisco 
waterfront. The Communist school was at 
121 Haight Street in San Francisco. It was 
a great feeling to be able to admit I was Com- 
munist instead of hiding. I was quite proud 
of communism, and eagerly absorbed the 
Communist teachings. Here in Hawaii we 
were not ashamed of being Communists. We 
were more like the early Christian martyrs— 
proud of our faith, but not anxious to be 
caught. 

At the Communist school I first met Robert 
McElrath, now international representative 
of the ILWU, who was living on the main- 
land. He has been active in Communist 
‘york here in Hawaii for several years, and I 
have attended scores of Communist meetings 
with McElrath and his wife. He is one of 
the greatest advocates of extending Com- 
munist power through the unions. Jack Hall 
also attended this school. We studied many 
things, including History of the Working 
Classes and Political Economy by Leontiv, 
and Marxism-Leninism. The purpose of the 
school was to arm the workers with the 
theoretical background of communism—the 
theories of Marx, Engles, Lenin, and Stalin. 
We were taught the world significance of 
communism, and given the party strategy of 
boring from within. We were taught that, 
here in Hawaii, we should apply the Marxist 
theory to local conditions. 

All of our actions, we were taught, should 
be aimed toward the day when the World 
Communist Party would take over. McEl- 
rath, Jack Hall, and myself sat together 
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through class after class, and lecture after 
lecture. We didn’t realize that later we were 
to have serious differences upon party policy 
in Hawaii. 

Communist school is a serious matter. 
There is no time for day dreaming. We were 
assigned to groups and each group was given 
various questions to study. We learned many 
things—including how to write news releases 
and how to disseminate propaganda. 

Our school was just getting a good start 
when the war started in Europe, September 
1939, and we were told the Communist Party 
had to get ready to go underground. One 
of the instructors told our class that the 
central committee of the party, with head- 
quarters in New York, had ordered the clos- 
ing of all Communist schools throughout 
the United States. 

After the lecture, Louise Todd, a Commu- 
nist Party instructor, called Jack Hall and 
me into one of the offices and instructed us 
to destroy all evidence, including books and 
other literature, important party papers, 
membership books, etc., because after the 
Soviet-Hitler pact the party expected raids 
from the FBI. All during this time I lived 
in an almost religious fervor—I considered 
myself a part of the great movement that 
would someday take over the entire world. 
When the school closed I came back to Ha- 
waii on the Lurline, working my way as a 
dishwasher. 

After returning to Hawaii, we spent much 
time and effort on antiwar work. Our slogan 
was, “The Yanks are not coming” and “Keep 
America out of an imperialistic war” and 
“This is a phony war.” All the time we 
were feeding the unions this antiwar propa- 
ganda. Then the big switch came—the day 
Hitler attacked Russia, ending the nonag- 
gression pact (July 5, 1941). Then we were 
told immediately to change our line from 
keep out of war to “This is a war against 
Fascist aggression” and “This is a war of 
Fascist liberation.” I was often puzzled at 
these abrupt changes, but I took the word 
of the leaders that the Communist Party 
was planning for world control and we should 
take the party line, regardless of outward 
appearances. 

Before the United States entered the war 
there was a 10-month strike on Kauai. 
First the union at the port of Ahukini (at 
Lihue) struck in July 1940. Then the ships 
were directed to Port Allen. The union 
members were asked to handle “hot cargo.” 
When a gang refused, the entire group was 
fired. However, at Port Allen we had a con- 
tract with the company saying we were not 
to strike, or stop work for any cause for the 
duration of the contract. On this particu- 
lar issue I was against the strike. I sug- 
gested we observe the contract until it ex- 
pired. Jack Hall insisted on the strike. We 
took a real beating—lost nearly a year’s 
wages, and our families suffered. This was 
the first time I seriously doubted the Com- 
munist plan for helping the laboring men 
of Hawaii. At this time Jack Hall was a 
Communist representative and advisor to 
the union, although not many members 
realized his true character. 

After the strike the longshoremen went 
back to work like whipped dogs—all except 
the Communists. They believed and gloried 
in the struggle, win or lose. They believed 





‘a long and bitter strike hardened the.work- 


ers, increased their hate for the bosses, and 
made them veterans in the class struggle. 
When I went back to the job I was elected 
president of the Port Allen ILWU. Most of 
our union members were scared and panicky, 
but I was still willing to stick my neck out. 
During the strike we had a political election 
and, as Communists, were able to do some 
effective work. Jack Hall wrote speeches for 
Clem Gomes (senator of Kauai) and Gomes 
won the election. At this time I was auto 
driver for Jack Hall as we ran back and forth 
to Gomes’ home. Today, I am told, Jack 
Hall privately boasts that he controls Gomes, 
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Gomes, of course, had no idea Hall was a 
Communist. 

Sometime in March 1942, following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, we Com- 
munists were again ordered to destroy all 
of our literature and important documents. 
I received my orders on this from the execu- 
tive board in Honolulu through Jack Hall. 
I was in Honolulu for a visit. He spoke to 
me at the ILWU hall above the fish market 
at 1011 Kekauliki Street and at his home. 
This was to avoid having any documents 
seized by the Army or Navy or the FBI. At 
this time I was on longshore work at Port 
Allen, and also doing work as a Communist. 
At the same time I was doing defense work 
on the airfield at Mana, Kauai. I was more 
convinced than ever that the Communists 
were fighting against a world Fascist plot 
and I went to work on party principles with 
renewed vigor. 

While on the Mana job, I had a battle to get 
some back pay for the workers. On this job 
the employers held up 4 weeks’ pay, causing 
considerable ill feeling. As the result of my 
work or from some other cause, the workers 
from then on got their pay promptly. But, 
as a result, I was pretty much branded as a 
radical. The FBI knew I was active and 
started checking on me. The chief of police, 
Edwin Crowel, of Lihue, sometime in Febru- 
ary or March of 1942, came with an FBI man 
to talk to me. They asked if I was satisfied 
with my job or was I having any trouble. In 
the meantime I had a heavy responsibility as 
president and secretary; in fact, I was col- 
lecting practically all the union dues and 
keeping the union going. 

Then came the big shock! On April 11, 
1942, one of the Koloa police officers came 
to my home at 1 a. m. and told me Chief 
Crowel wanted to see me. I agreed to go 
see him the next day. When I went to 
Crowel’s office he took me to the circuit 
court where I waited for 6 hours. Nothing 


happened and finally I was taken to Waialua 
jail where I spent a week in solitary con-~- 


finement. 
government. I had no lawyer, no oppor- 
tunity to send a message to my wife or to 
communicate with anyone. I endured all 
this cheerfully because I felt I had been 
doing a good job as a Communist. 

After a week I was taken before a board 
in Lihue Circuit Court Building. On the 
board were Major Peterson of the Army, Caleb 
Burns, manager of Lihue Sugar Plantation, 
Hector Moir, manager of Koloa Plantation, 
and Lindsey Faye of Kekaha Plantation. I 
believe the civilians represented some phase 
of civilian defense. The charges against me 
were that I had distributed leaflets advocat- 
ing strikes and slowdowns on a defense job. 
They asked me many questions and all during 
this questioning I carefully avoided men- 
tioning anything connected with the Com- 
munist Party. I was convinced I must 
protect my fellow party members at all costs. 
They asked if I was a member of the Com- 
munist Party and I said “No.” This was 
technically truthful because the party had 
been ordered to disband. I denied all con- 
nection with the party and after the hearing 
I was sent back to jail. The basis for this 
charge was, I believe, my distribution of 
the Pilot, official organ of the National Mari- 
time Union. 

A month later I again went before the 
board. This time the civilian members were 
the same but the Army man was Colonel 
Doyle. The charge this time was advocating 
slowdown on eae national defense job. The 
questions were about the same and again 
I denied any connection with the Commu- 
nist Party. I was worried because I had 
been active against Mr. Faye in the election 
previously, and here I was faced by him in 
his role of judge. Moreover, Burns and 
Moir, especially the former, were plantation 
managers who could hardly be expected to 
approve of my activities in behalf of the 
longshoremen during the 1940 strike and 
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later. Again I was sent back to jail. I was 
there for 120 days altogether. Then they 
turned me loose on August 8, 1942. 

For a time after getting out of detention, 
I lived by making lauhala articles. The 
Communists and sympathizers, through Jack 
Kawano, gave me about $180 to help me at 
this time. Port Allen was under Govern- 
ment control so, of course, I could not go 
to work there so soon after being detained. 


IV. REACTIVATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
AFTER WORLD WARe II 


The Communist Party in Hawaii was reac- 
tivated in November 1945. For some months 
before this, our leading Communists were 
active in what were known as community 
discussion groups. The leading spirits were 
Dr. Reinecke, Mr. and Mrs. Robert McElrath, 
Peter and Alice Hyun, Eileen Fujimoto, 
“Jack” Kimoto, Jack Kawano and myself. 
This group moved from district to district, to 
engage in public discussion on subjects of 
community interest. Usually middle class 
and professional people were invited to at- 
tend through personal contacts by party 
members. These meetings attracted school 
principals, teachers, welfare workers and a 
sprinkling of manual workers. 

They were a success and had the effect 
of increasing the prestige of our leading 
Communists in the community. None of the 
good middle class people who attended had 
any idea that they were being led by Com- 
munists, but to me, looking at it from the 
inside, this activity merely constituted an- 
other front activity. 

When orders came to reactivate the party 
the discussion groups were dropped. Three 
cells, clubs, or fractions were formed at once. 
I was told that since I was not in a CIO 
union I should attend the meetings of the 
miscellaneous group, composed of people 
from the drydocks, A. F. of L. machinists’ 
union and soforth. The first meeting of this 
group was held in Waikiki in the house of 
Elizabeth Bristow, secretary to Jack Hall. 
Present were Ernest Arena, Ralph Vossbrink, 
Jack Hall, K. Imori,. Robert McElrath, Frank 
Thompson, Elizabeth Bristow, and myself. 
The first order of business was the election 
of officers which resulted as follows: 

Chairman, Jack Hall; literature director, 
Ralph Vossbrink (he was the individual who 
caused some excitement in Honolulu by pass- 
ing out Communist literature on the water 
front); educational director, Robert Mc- 
Elrath; treasurer, Ichiro Izuka. 

As treasurer I kept a card in code showing 
the name of each member, his Communist 
Party book number, the monthly dues, ini- 
tiation fee, and the month and date of pay- 
ment of dues. 

This card requires decoding since I was 
instructed to keep the information confiden- 
tial and to devise a system of recording which 
I alone could understand. The first symbol 
in column I is a Russian “A” and stands for 
Ernest Arena. In the next column is his book 
number, which was 74515, in column three 
is $1 dues for the month of November 1945. 
He received a raise in wages in January 1946 
which raise required him to pay dues of $2 
@month. The second symbol in column I is 
a Russian “B” and stands for Ralph Voss- 
brink. The third is a Japanese character 
and indicates Jeanette Nakama. The fourth 
symbol is a Russian “H” and stands for Jack 
Hall. The fifth is a Japanese character and 
stands for Imori. The sixth is an English “I” 
and stands for Izuka. The seventh symbol 
is a Russian “M” and stands for McElrath. 
The eighth symbol down is Russian “T” for 
Mr. Frank Thompson, then the ILWU inter- 
national representative in the islands. The 
ninth is a Japanese character and stands for 
Ralph Tokunaga. The following “O” stands 
for Wilfred Oka. The card shows he joined 
the party and paid his dues in February 
1946. The other names indicated on the card 
are as follows: Okuhara, then of the car- 
penters’ union, joining in June 1946; Wallace 
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Ho, who didn’t pay any dues here because he 
was paid up in San Francisco and was wait- 
ing for his transfer card; David Thompson 
also waiting for transfer card; Peggy Uesugi, 
not then a member, merely a prospect. This 
girl joined later for job security, I believe. 
She was secretary to Yukio Abe, secretary- 
treasurer of the ILWU, Local 137. Next is 
her husband, who is an employee of the 
Mutual Telephone Co. It is quite likely he 
joined the party also to make his wife’s job 
secure. I am quite sure he knows nothing 
about communism. The next is Pauline 
Rosenthal, who was waiting for a transfer 
card from San Francisco, then Abe, a member 
of the National Maritime Union, and Mrs. Abe, 
his wife. At the bottom of the card is the 
Russian “B” to represent Elizabeth Bristow, 
who left in January of 1946 for New York. 

Later on more clubs or fractions were 
formed, first on Oahu, and later on Hawaii, 
Kauai, Maui, and Lanai. I now give a brief 
account of these fractions. Since none of us 
party members were permitted to keep writ- 
ten minutes or records it will readily be 
understood that much is now forgotten and 
much I never heard about. Party discipline 
requires that a member ask no questions 
about other fractions. Therefore I have only 
the sketchiest information and know only 
the most active members in the party. 

The description which follows is as of 
1946 before my resignation from party mem- 
bership in November 1946. As already men- 
tioned, there were three groups at first after 
reactivation of the party. As these groups 
increased in size it was decided by the 
executive board to divide them up so as to 
have a separate group or fraction in each 
district where there were party members. 
Thus there was a Kaimuki group, with Dr. 
John Reinecke as chairman. This cell met 
at Reinecke’s home at 3571 Pahoa Street. I 
estimate that there were from 10 to 15 in 
this cell, including Mrs. Aiko Reinecke, Mrs. 
Peggy Uesugi and, at first, Ernest Arena. 
Arena later joined the Moiliili group because 
he was a worker and a trade unionist, while 
the Kaimuki group, composed largely of so- 
called intellectuals, concerned itself with 
education. Arena was secretary-treasurer of 
ILWU Local 150. As an example of the so- 
called educational work, Dr. Reinecke told 
me during one of his numerous visits to 
pier 11, which you might say was head- 
quarters both for ILWU and the Communist 
Party, that the executive board of the party 
had assigned to the Kaimuki and Moiliili 
groups the job of strengthening the “Hawaii 
Youth for Democracy.” Reinecke was once a 
teacher at the University of Hawaii. Charles 
Fujimoto was chairman of the Moiliili group 
and a chemist employed by the university. 
It was natural that these two should become 
most active in promoting “Hawaii Youth for 
Democracy.” 

Other members of the Moiliili group were 
Wilfred Oka, Koichi Imori, Ralph Tokunaga, 
and Jeanette Nakama, in whose house at 
Kaihee Lane the group usually met. A word 
should be said about the occupations of some 
of these people. Wilfred Oka was once with 
the YMCA. From there he went to the car- 
penters’ union (A. F. of L.) as assistant busi- 
ness agent. When he was forced out he se- 
cured a job with the teamsters’ union. He 
was assigned first, if I remember rightly, to 
organize Honolulu’s taxi drivers. This was 
around October or November of 1945, or per- 
haps even earlier. While he was with the 
teamsters, Oka was recruited for the party by 
Imori in January 1946 after which he brought 
about a switch in the affiliation of the taxi 
drivers from A. F. of L. to Culinary and Serv- 
ice Workers Union (CIO) organized by Ralph 
Vossbrink. At this particular time the party 
line required that party members do all in 
their power to secure the affiliation of as 
many A. F. of L. unions as possible with the 
CIO. Oka, as a good party member, immedi- 
ately went to work as a kind of casual organ- 
izer for CIO unions in Hawaii, all of which 
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are, more or less, controlled by the Commu- 
nist Party through party members placed in 
strategic positions in these unions. 

Koichi Imori received his training in trade 
union work from the local Brewery Workers 
Union under the leadership of Mr. James 
Cooley. This was back in 1938-41. For a 
short period Imori was trying to interest 
garage and service station employees in the 
United Auto Workers of America (CIO). This 
union was too long making up its mind 
whether or not to grant a charter over here, 
so Imori got himself a job with Morgan 
Haywood, business representative of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, an in- 
dependent union. He was forced out of this 
job and was picked up by Mr. Arthur Rut- 
ledge of the A. F. of L. teamsters on November 
1, 1946. He was given a job as business agent 
of Local 904, Gasoline and Oil Drivers Union. 

The party was much in favor of having 
party members, like Imori occupy key posi- 
tions in unions like the machinists and 
teamsters. Imori was, in fact, a useful pipe 
line of information for the party. From dis- 
cussions within the party, in which I myself 
participated, I believe it is correct to say that 
Imori was planted, first in the machinists 
then in the teamsters, by the party itself. 
Later Rutledge assigned Imori to help Moo- 
kini raid the ILWU in the pineapple industry. 
You will remember Mookini was ousted from 
the ILWU as president of the Pineapple 
Union, Local 152. This assignment was too 
much for Imori. He resigned May 23, 1947, 
and Rutledge publicly denounced him as a 
Communist. Rutledge had discovered he was 
taking subscriptions among the A. F. of L. 
members for the People’s World, and Rut- 
ledge, with some justification, said that the 
People’s World is the west coast edition of the 
Daily Worker, New York publication of the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America. 

Ralph Tokunaga of the Moiliili cell was 


president of the Marine Engineering and Dry 


Dock Workers Union, affiliated with the 
ILWU. It is not an accident or a coincidence 
that Tokunaga is president of this union. 
The party planned it that way. The party 
needs people it can trust in such positions, 
and who could be more trustworthy from a 
Communist Party point of view than a party 
member? 

Jeanette Nakama at one time was secretary 
to the port agent of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) in Honolulu. She resigned at 
about the time president Curran of the NMU 
was denouncing president Harry Bridges of 
the ILWU and the Communists within his 
own union. Later I read in the newspapers 
that she had joined the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Honolulu. 

The next call or fraction is the Manoa 
group—the most important of them all. This 
fraction included Jack Hall, his wife Yoshiko 
Hall, David Thompson, research director of 
ILWU, Robert McElrath, international rep- 
resentative of ILWU and Pauline Rosenthal, 
office manager of ILWU offices at pier 11. 

The Puunui group was an offshoot of the 
Waikiki cell which had been split into three 
groups, Puunui, Manoa, and Moiliili. The 
Puunui group was first organized in August 
1946 at a regular Wednesday night meeting 
of the Waikiki group, which in this case was 
held in my home at 2714 Liliha Street. Later 
it met regularly at this address. The reason 
for forming the Puunui group was that the 
original group was getting too large and it 
was becoming more difficult to keep these 
meetings secret. Chairman of the group was 
Ralph Vossbrink and the treasurer was Willis 
Wong. Other members were: Easter Doyle, 
of the Dry Dock Workers Union and president 
of the Oahu CIO Council; Wallace Ho, an 
employee of the Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
active also in organizing the Culinary and 
Service Workers Union with Vossbrink; and 
Rachel Saiki, who was a star witness in the 
NLRB S. H. Kress case in 1938, and who as- 
sisted in organizing Spud’s Laundry when she 
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was for a time employed there. After I was 
in disgrace with the party for supporting that 
long time friend of labor, Mr. Borthwick, in 
the delegate race, this group met in Wally 
Ho’s home at 62 Laimi Road. 

The McCabe group (mostly employees of 
the McCabe company) was led by Jack 
Kawano, president of local 137, ILWU, and 
later temporary president of the consolidated 
waterfront local which included longshore- 
men all over the Territory. Other members 
were Ben “Big Nose” Kaahawinui and Julian 
Napuunui, an “executive board member of 
Local 187. The Castle and Cooke group was 
composed mostly of employees of Castle and 
Cooke Terminals. Eileen Fujimoto, wife of 
Charles Fujimoto, was chairman and also a 
member of the executive board of the Com- 
munist Party, representing this group. She 
earns her living as secretary to Jack Kawano. 
Another member was Joseph “Joe Blurr” Kea- 
lalio, who was vice president of ILWU Local 
137. Another was Richard Shigemitsu, exec- 
utive board member of local 137, who was also 
elected by secret order of the party to the 
Committee for Maritime Unity, about April 
1946. 

Early in 1946 all members of the ILWU, 
who were also members of the party, made 
up a group generally referred to as the ILWU 
group, Later it, like the Waikiki group, be- 
came too large and was split up into three— 
Castle & Cooke, McCabe, and the Sugar 
group. I attended many meetings of the 
ILWU group when it met at Kimoto’s home 
at 2162 Makanani Drive in Alewa Heights. 
These meetings discussed such matters as 
the CMU convention, ILWU-PAC, the com- 
ing struggle in sugar, and so forth. 

As to the CMU convention, it happened 
that there were too many Communist Party 
members in the ILWU who wished to run for 
delegate in the unity conference in San 
Francisco and there were intelligent non- 
Communist union members who also made 
the race for delegate. The ILWU is entitled 
to five delegates, two from the waterfront and 
three for sugar, pineapples, and miscellane- 
ous. As regional director of the ILWU, Jack 
Hall appointed the delegates except those 
for the longshoremen. Tris could not hap- 
pen to the waterfront local because it is 
under the control of Jack Kawano, its presi- 
dent, and there were too many experienced 
longshore union men who were anxious to go 
to San Francisco themselves. The nomina- 
tions were by petition, I believe. At any 
rate, there were too many nominations. In 
the ILWU cell of the Communist Party, the 
situation was discussed and plans made to 
solve the problem of too many candidates. 
In the cell meeting—I was there and heard 
it all—Richard Shigemitsu of local 137 was 
selected as the party candidate to run with 
Harry Kamoku of the Hilo union, local 136. 
Other party members were ordered to decline 
in favor of Shigemitsu. In obedience to the 
order Jack Kawano and Joseph Kealalio and 
Ben Kaahawinui declined nominations. The 
next problem was to get the rank and file of 
the union to vote for the party candidates 
rather than for the non-Commtnists, There 
were two such non-Communist candidates on 
the ballot, Yoruku Fukuda, long-time execu- 
tive board member of local 137, later co- 
chairman with Marshall McEuen of ILWU- 
PAC, and a Mr. Hoopili. Fukuda was popular 
because he was an old-timer, coolheaded, in- 
telligent and one of those who did much to 
build the ILWU in the early days. Shige- 
mitsu on the other hand, was hotheaded, 
arbitrary, and abusive. He was particularly 
unpopular with the Japanese because when- 
ever they were slow to accept or understand 
his Communist propaganda he would call 
them “Buddaheads” and other uncompli- 
mentary names. 

At the cell meeting it was decided, however, 
that all party members were to go all out 
for Harry Kamoku and Richard Shigemitsu. 
The popularity of Kawano, “Big Nose” Kaa- 
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hawinui, Levi Kealohoa, and John Elias did 
the job for Shigemitsu. All the above-named 
Communists pleaded with the workers to 
vote for Kamoku and Shigemitsu. The re- 
sult was that Kamoku and Shigemitsu went 
to the Conference of the Committee for Mari- 
time Unity as longshore delegates. The 
party discipline and organization won against 
popular candidates with no machine backing. 

The story I have just told you is important 
because it gives a good example of the tech- 
nique by which the Communist Party, 
though small in membership, can and does 
control the ILWU here, a union claiming be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand members, 
Until the rank and file understand the Com- 
munist Party methods of control, and learn 
to combat them by counterorganization, the 
Communist Party will continue its control. 
In sugar, in pineapple, and in PAC similar 
methods were used with the same results. 

Returning to these Oahu Communist cells, 
another was the Punch Bowl group. It was 
composed of office workers and so-called in- 
tellectuals. David Hyun, a young Korean, 
was the leader of the group and its delegate 
to the executive board of the Communist 
Party. I have no information about this 
group except that Hyun definitely did repre- 
sent the group on the executive board. 

Out in the country there was the Waipahu 
group, including Tadashi “Castner” Ogawa, 
president of the sugar local 145, unit No. 1, 
and “Major” Hideo Okada, secretary-treas- 
urer of the local. Another party member of 
this group assigned to build up the Commu- 
nist Party in Kahuku was Harry Shigemitsu, 
brother of Richard. He, too, was a business 
agent. c 

On the other islands there are Communist 
Party cells. On Kauai the group includes 
Robert Kunimura, president, of the Kauai 
sugar local, No. 149, whose election was 
planned and achieved by the party last year. 
Another is Yoshikazu Morimoto, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 149. Under the new con- 
solidation which has recently taken place, 
two new business agents were appointed for 
Kauai. I know both are Communists be- 
cause I got to know them in the party. In 
fact, they were recruited just before I re- 
signed, “Slim” Shimizu and Frank Silva, the 
latter once a field luna on McBryde Planta- 
tion. Here’s the picture for you. The Com- 
munist Party plans to put party members 
into key union positions, especially positions 
with salaries attached, and always succeeds 
because there is no organized opposition, not 
even any knowledge among most of the mem- 
bers about the party and how it works. 

Sometimes an intelligent non-Communist 
who believes in the American way and has 
helped build the union, wants to serve the 
union in an Official capacity. Take Repre- 
sentative Matsuki Arashiro, who long before 
the war was president of the McBryde sugar 
local. He would have liked to have been 
appointed secretary-treasurer or business 
agent on Kauai. But he was not a member 
of the Communist Party and he would not 
join. I know, because I asked him to join. 
And I didn’t ask him just because I felt like 
it. He was discussed as a prospect by the 
party and it was decided he should be con- 
tacted. He made no response. Therefore 
the Communist Party could not trust him 
to take orders. Instead, Morimoto was made 
the principal representative on Kauai. Ara- 
shiro was passed over again when Shimizu 
and Silva were appointed to paid positions. 

On the big island the Communist group 
was composed of Harry Kamoku, president 
of ILWU, Local 136, Bert Nakano, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 136, and Yasuki Arakaki, 
who was president of the Olaa Local 148, 
Arakaki was a fine example of party mission- 
ary worker. For a long time he was violently 
opposed to the tactics of Jack Hall and Frank 
Thompson, international representative. 
He was against consolidation of the locals 
and bitterly resented dictation by Hall and 
Thompson. Something had to be done about 
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him. Early in 1946 twelve ILWU people were 
hand-picked by Comrade Jack Hall, re- 
gional director of ILWU, to go to San Fran- 
cisco for training, not to mention indoctri- 
nation. Hall, assisted by McElrath and other 
top union leaders, who, of course, were also 
top party members, made up a list of union 
members who were either Communists or 
good prospects for the party. Arakaki had 
militance and intelligence. Inside the party 
he could be very useful, Outside the party 
he could be, and was, a troublemaker. 
Therefore, he must be recruited and then 
made subject to party discipline. So he and 
Thomas Yagi, secretary-treasurer of local 
144 (Maui), both non-Communists, were 
selected to go to San Francisco to undergo 
training for union leadership. The night 
before Arakaki left on the boat, Kimoto and 
Charles and Eileen Fujimoto talked to him 
until 3 o’clock in the morning. Finally they 
persuaded him to join the party. The argu- 
ment that won him over was that joining 
the party was the only way to control Hall 
and Thompson because they, too, were sub- 
ject to party discipline. I was not present 
during Arakaki’s conversion to communism, 
I only know what the Fujimotos themselves 
told me about his conversion and that he 
has since been a party comrade. 

When he arrived in San Francisco, he was 
made much of, had his picture and an article 
in the Dispatcher, official organ of the in- 
ternational union. Overnight he became a 
big shot. More important, he now obeys 
orders without question. However, the party 
was not successful in converting Yagi. 
Morimoto, then a recent convert, told me 
that the reason the party could not get Yagi 
was because he was a Roman Catholic. 

That, I think, is sufficient about the party 
cells. A little should be added about the 
structure of the party in Hawaii, which fol- 
lows the mainland pattern. Each cell or 
group elects a delegate to the executive 


board, which is the supreme authority in 
Hawaii, but in turn is responsible to Cali- 
fornia, Before I resigned in November 1946, 
the executive board of the Communist Party 


in Hawaii was as follows: Denichi “Jack” 
Kimoto, chairman; Dr. John Reinecke, treas- 
urer; also James Freeman, Mrs. Ah Quong 
(Robert) McElrath, Jack H. Kawano, Charles 
Fujimoto, Eileen Fujimoto, Ralph Vossbrink, 
and David Hyun. James Freeman was the 
full-time party organizer for the Territory 
and was sent from California to do party 
work exclusively, 

The executive board elects a smaller secre- 
tariat to carry on between meetings of the 
executive board. In 1946 it consisted of Dr. 
John Reinecke, Kimoto, and James Freeman. 
It made decisions which could not wait until 
regular executive board meetings. In addi- 
tion to those on the regular executive board, 
Jack Hall, Robert McElrath, and other im- 
portant party members, such as Henry 
Schmidt, are called in when more important 
and immediate problems are up for discus- 
sion. Also, outside island members, such as 
Arakaki, Kamoku, and Morimoto, attend 
meetings of the executive board when the 
unions they represent send them to Honolulu 
and pay their expenses. We might say that 
the union feeds the party and in return the 
party controls the union in the interests of 
party policies and objectives. These policies 
and objectives, of course, are geared to the 
policies and objectives of the Soviet Union. 
If the one changes, the other changes. 


V. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


In the political field the story is the same, 
The ILWU set up a political-action commit- 
tee just before the primary election in 1944. 
There was no active Communist Party at the 
time, and therefore the degree of control ex- 
ercised by Communists was less. The first 
PAC was sparked by Jack Hall, Jack Kawano, 
and Elizabeth Bristow. They invited the so- 
called progressive element of the AFL to join 
with them in running PAC, Solomon Aki, 
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business agent of IBEW, local 1357, was made 
cochairman with Jack Hall. I was working 
for the Army at the time and didn’t partici- 
pate in PAC work. I do know, however, that 
the AFL people were disgusted at the treat- 
ment they received both during the campaign 
and later in the legislature, That is a story 
in itself. They did learn to their sorrow, 
however, that you cannot do business with 
Communists. 

In the 1946 political campaign the ILWU 
set up its own PAC with Marshall McEuen 
and Yoroku Fukudo as cochairmen. This 
time I was in a Communist fraction expect- 
ing to participate in the discussions and pro- 
ceedings. Since we were receiving no in- 
formation from the executive board on some 
important matters, I made a motion that the 
fraction request the executive board to tell 
us the party’s position on the sugar strike 
(which began September 1) and on the PAC 
endorsements which were soon to be made. 
Vossbrink was our delegate to the board. 
He never reported back on either, except to 
say that the decisions on the sugar strike 
were being made in San Francisco. (Of 
course, the decision to strike in the first 
place was made in San Francisco. Local 
rank and file members of the union were 
merely asked to strengthen the hand of the 
negotiating committee by authorizing it to 
call a strike if necessary.) 

I learned later from other members of the 
executive board that Vossbrink never took 
up these matters with the board at all. Actu- 
ally it was not safe for the dictators in 
the party to permit democratic discussion in 
the fractions because the self-appointed 
fuehrers in the party intended to decide on 
the endorsements themselves. I refer to 
such people as Hall, McElrath, and Kawano, 
Nor could they have general discussions on 
the fact that San Francisco and the local 
Communist Party were using the local unions 
and their members as pawns in a big power 
play. 

Time and space do not permit me to de- 
scribe all the high-handed activities of the 
Communist Party leadership in the 1946 
political campaign. Instead, I wish to tell 
@ story about how the dictators within the 
Communist Party handled the issue of who 
was to be endorsed for the delegateship. 
As an observer I attended the Oahu PAC 
conference which was called together to con- 
sider endorsements before the primary elec- 
tion of October 1946. Delegates approved 
all the recommendations from the Commu- 
nist Party leadership except that they in- 
sisted upon the endorsement of Frankie Kam 
for the house of representatives. 

The next matter considered was the Dele- 
gate race. Jack Hall recommended that the 
endorsement of a Delegate candidate be left 
to the Territorial PAC conference. Two dele- 
gates opposed this, stating that since they 
had made endorsements for all the Oahu con- 
tests they might as well make a recommenda- 
tion to the Territorial PAC on the Delegate 
race. All the big guns in the Communist 
Party opposed this suggestion, but after a lot 
of debate the conference decided to take the 
matter up. There was then a hot debate on 
the question whether Borthwick or FarRING- 
TON should be endorsed. The Communists 
secured a recommendation in favor of Far- 
RINGTON only by grossly misrepresenting 
Borthwick. Yet no one knew better than Hall 
and Kawano that through all the long years 
of struggle to build an effective labor move- 
ment in Hawaii, Mr. William Borthwick had 
been the sincere friend of the working peo- 
ple. He had given of his time and money to 
assist their struggle to form unions in the 
face of HSPA and Big Five opposition. The 
workers realized that Borthwick was their 
friend. That is why, in the general election, 
Mr. Borthwick obtained so many votes in 
spite of the Communist Party opposition and 
its control over ILWU and PAC. 

It was clear to me at the conference that 
the Communist leadership had made, or was 
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making, some sort of deal. They had decided 
to crucify the workers’ friend, Borthwick, for 
80 pieces of silver. In this case the silver 
came in the form of a newspaper, namely, the 
Star Bulletin. This newspaper, throughout 
the years, had been as bitter in its opposi- 
tion to unions as the Advertiser has ever been. 
It attacked and misrepresented the Wagner 
Act and was also supporting the sugar in- 
terests and the Big Five against the workers 
who were struggling to win some dignity and 
security through organization. 


The Communist Party, in fact, either 
bought or duped the Star Bulletin into neu- 
trality in this great struggle by the endorse- 
ment of JOSEPH FARRINGTON, who was gener- 
ally understood to be the major stockholder 
in the Star Bulletin. The only way to put this 
sell-out over was to misrepresent and attack 
Borthwick’s record. Hall and Kawano ac- 
cused Borthwick of being anti-Japanese, of 
being responsible for the 2-percent tax law, 
and of being against statehood for Hawaii. 
Borthwick made no campaign in the primary 
except a slight one in Honolulu. He had no 
opposition in the Democratic primary. In 
that election FARRINGTON obtained over 20,000 
more votes than Borthwick. 

During the period between the primary and 
general election, the food situation became 
critical on Kauai. Y. Morimoto, secretary- 
treasurer of local 149 and PAC delegate, came 
to Honolulu to see Jack Hall about meeting 
with the Governor. Morimoto wanted very 
badly to have the Governor obtain the re- 
lease of rice from Kauai plantation stores, 
Plantation policy was “come back to work 
and you'll get rice.” The big sugar strike was 
on at the time. Jack Hall was ashamed to 
see the Governor, in my belief, because of 
his commitment to FARRINGTON, a Republi- 
can, and his ingratitude to Borthwick, a 
Democrat. I told Morimoto that Jack Hall 
was not the man to see the Governor. I did 
not believe he would arrange a meeting and 
sure enough he kept stalling Morimoto off. 
In the end a meeting between the Governor 
and Morimoto was arranged through Mr, 
Borthwick and Mr. Edward Berman. When 
that had all been done, Hall stepped in and 
had a Territory-wide delegation go with 
Morimoto to see the Governor. Hall slunk 
in behind and skulked in the rear. In fact, 
he was only there because Goldblatt told him 
he had better go. The delegation got an 
earful. The Governor told them that Far- 
RINGTON made the statement in Washington 
to himself and Mrs. Stainback that “It was 
disgraceful for Roosevelt to win the election 
through the support of a Communist-domi- 
nated PAC.” He also reminded them that 
Borthwick was a good man and had been 
their faithful friend for years. He told them 
that they were fighting the Big Five eco- 
nomically and supporting them politically, 
He showed the delegates an “ad” which con- 
tained the names of the board of directors 
of the Star Bulletin to prove his point. He 
reported that he had already sent Mr. Bee- 
croft of the department of interior to Kaual 
about the release of rice to the people there, 
Rice was released at about the same time or 
soon after this meeting. 

Hall wasn’t enjoying this conference at all. 
He soon stood up as an indication it was 
time to leave. He remained standing but the 
delegates did not take the hint. Instead, 
they waited to the very end of the meeting 
and all shook hands with the Governor ex- 
cept Comrade Hall. 

The reader will conclude from the above 
that I was not exactly seeing eye to eye with 
Comrade Hall and that I was working against 
him in the matter of the Delegate race. Had 
the Communist Party made an Official, even 
if secret, decision on the delegateship, I, as 
@ party member, could not have done what 
I did. Party discipline would not permit 
this. When Hall and Kawano saw what dam- 
age I was doing to their plans they decided 
to make their position on the Delegate race 


. 
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the official party position. So, I was called 
in, on October 11, 1946, to the executive board 
meeting of the Communist Party, held at 
7:30 p. m. at the residence of Dr. Reinecke 
on Pahoa Street. Kimoto was chairman. He 
said, “Well, what have you got to say about 
the endorsement of FARRINGTON?” 

I stated the case for Borthwick, some of 
which is suggested by what I have already 
told you. I pleaded for a neutral position 
by the party to give Borthwick an equal 
chance with FarrRIncTOoN. I said the things 
which a number of Communist members also 
believed and did not have the guts to say. 
In fact, about 4 or 5 days previous to this 
meeting I had been up to Mr. Ed Berman's 
home with Wilfred Oka, Koichi Imori, Charles 
and Eileen Fujimoto and Mrs. Oka. These 
people were for Borthwick, but at the execu- 
tive board meeting no one supported my 
stand. Then Mrs. McElrath made a motion?! 
that the endorsement of FarRINGTON by the 
Communist Party be retained. That word 
“retained” made official the individual deci- 
sions of Hall and Kawano to support Far- 
RINGTON. I was ordered to quit working for 
Borthwick and to abide by the party’s deci- 
sions. The next day I wrote my resignation 
from the party and sent same to Dr. John 
Reinecke, treasurer. But, reader, if you 
know anything about the Communist Party, 
you will know you cannot resign from the 
Communist Party. You can only be expelled 
on charges. Article IX of the party consti- 
tution says such charge must be “handled 
expeditiously.” Accordingly, I received a let- 
ter from the chairman of the trial commit- 
tee of the party: 

HONOLULU, T. H., 
November 18, 1946. 

Dear ComraDE: You are hereby notified 
that charges have been placed upon you by 
the Territorial executive board of the CPUSA 
for your direct violation of article 4, section 
2, and article 9, section 1, of our constitution. 

For the immediate disposal of your case, 
the trial committee will meet on Sunday, 
November 24, 1946, 2 p. m., at 62 Laimi Road, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

In accordance with our constitution, you 
have the fullest rights to appear before this 
committee to defend yourself from any 
injustice. 

Yours truly, 
WALLAcE Ho, 
Chairman, Trial Committee. 


You didn’t miss the fact, did you, that 
charges were made by the territorial execu- 
tive board of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America? Of course I didn’t 
attend such a farce. 

On Kauai and Maui the campaign went 
well. Many ILWU members were enthusi- 
astic for Borthwick. On the big island there 
was organized opposition of the kind the 
Communist Party, with its contempt for civil 
liberties, is always ready to use. I was 
threatened with bodily harm by one party 
member sent from Honolulu who was nearly 
twice my size. Another asked me if I wanted 
to be a martyr. 

In Hilo I met Joseph Kealalio on the street 
and he asked me to attend a meeting of the 
strike-strategy committee at 9:30 that very 
morning. The strike-strategy committee 
Was meeting all right, but Kamoku and 
Kealalio took me into the next room. The 
people I met there were Communists. They 
are as follows: Kamoku, Kealalio, Bert Na- 
kano, Yasuki Arakaki, Henry Schmidt, and 
one other man whom I did not know per- 
sonally. These people set out to intimidate 
me. Kamoku kept repeating, with respect 
to the endorsement of FarrRINcTON, “This is a 
law.” “This is the law.” He meant, this is 
Communist Party law which you must obey. 
Schmidt was very abusive and charged that 
Borthwick was a Jew baiter. I explained 
that Borthwick was accused of Jew baiting 


*“Seconced by Reinecke,” Izuka, November 
24, 1947. 
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because he is reported to have said, “We 
don’t need any Goldblatts or any other blatts 
in Hawaii.” The Commies based a broad 
charge of Jew baiting on a single remark. 
A typical piece of character assassination for 
party purposes. 

In the general election FARRINGTON won 
by a mere 8,556 votes. The final results were 
FaRRINGTON 45,765 votes, Borthwick 37,209 
votes. Had Borthwick campaigned in the 
primary and been able to make more appear- 
ances on the outside islands, he might well 
have won the election. He lost because a 
conspiratorial Communist Party deceived the 
workers of Hawaii, who did not know they 
were Communists, into following their lead- 
ership in simple trust. 


VI. COMMUNIST-FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 


Just as the Communist Party uses workers 
and their labor organizations to carry out 
the program of the Communist Party, so do 
they use middle-class “parlor pinks” and so- 
called liberals and intellectuals. This policy 
is exemplified by the Labor Canteen set up 
during the war, which in turn gave birth to 
the Hawaii Association for Civic Unity. Fel- 
low traveler innocents, like Dr. Rademaker, 
had insisted that it was not the Communist 
Party but the Labor Canteen that gave lead- 
ership in HACU. Well, I can only tell you 
what I know. While the Waikiki group was 
still in existence, Ralph Vossbrink made an 
official, though verbal, report to that group. 
He said that the executive board of the Com- 
munist Party had assigned the Kaimuki 
group the job of infiltrating into, and giving 
leadership to, the Labor Canteen and HACU. 
This assignment was made to the Kaimuki 
group because they had no direct connec- 
tions with labor unions, and were supposed 
to be intellectuals. Vossbrink stated that 
everybody should participate in HACU. He 
had membership cards with him, one of 
which I signed. Others signed also. Voss- 
brink explained that it was the Communist 
Party policy to encourage liberal people in 
the community to take an active part in 
HACU, but it was also the intention of the 
party to control the policies of HACU lock, 
stock, and barrel. In the ILWU faction held 
in Kimoto’s house, there was less interest 
in both the Labor Canteen and HACU. Some 
of the longshoremen were even contemptu- 
ous. In fact, they became interested in the 
Labor Canteen only after the GI’s out at 
Schofield had demonstrated in favor of im- 
mediate demobilization. This convinced the 
commies that these soldiers didn’t merely 
talk, they did things. A number of these 
same GI’s were very active in the Labor Can- 
teen. I believe we can sum up the ILWU 
faction’s attitude by stating that they be- 
lieved that the Labor Canteen and HACU 
were composed of mere intellectuals and 
“parlor pinks,” who, when the revolution 
came, would run like rabbits. A comrade 
once remarked that this also applied to Dr. 
John Reinecke himself. The fact that the 
Communists could control HACU on any im- 
portant issues was well demonstrated when 
Arnold Wills opposed the method in which 
HACU was handling proposals on FEPA. I 
was present at the meeting. Even a blind 
man could see that the meeting was 
“stacked.” The Communists lacked argu- 
ments but they had the votes. 

When you take a look at the HACU ex- 
ecutive council you find a liberal sprinkling 
of Communists and fellow travelers. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Jack Kimoto, chairman of the 
Communist Party executive board, address, 
ILWU, pier 11, is there. Likewise Mr. John 
Reinecke. Also Mrs. Ah Quong McElrath, not 
to mention Mr. Ralph Vossbrink. In addi- 
tion to these, there are quite a number who 
deliberately or innocently follow the party 
line and look to the individuals already 
mentioned for guidance. The executive 
council also contains a number of very sin- 
cere liberal people who have not yet learned 
that you cannot do business with Commu- 
nists. In fact, some of them have not yet 
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learned that there are any Communists in 
Hawaii Nei. 


VII. CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY 


I quit the Communist Party because it is 
not honest with the workers. With Adolf 
Hitler, the party believes that the lie is a 
very useful means for gaining its ends. The 
bigger the lie, the better it works. The 
Communists propagandize the workers with 
any story, true or false, which aids their 
cause. Just as the Kremlin tells the Rus- 
sian people it was the Soviets alone who de- 
feated the Japanese, so the Communists have 
now told their victims in the pineapple 
unions, not that they lost a strike, but that 
they won a lock-out. What an insult to the 
intelligence of our Hawaiian workers. 

The party has never undertaken a broad 
American style of program of worker educa- 
tion. The party does not want an intelli- 
gent, well-informed rank and file in the 
unions. The party will do the thinking for 
the masses. All the party wants are hand- 
picked Charlie McCarthys who know how to 
carry out orders. Prospective victims are 
sent to San Francisco for training and in- 
doctrination. Then they come back to the 
paid positions in the unions, 

Moreover, the Communist Party is not 
interested in the workers in Hawaii as human 
beings or as individuals. Nor is it inter- 
ested in ths community as a place in which 
to grow up and live. It is merely interested 
in Hawaii as a favorable battleground on 
which to wage the class struggle and win 
converts to communism. Its loyalty is not 
to Hawaii or to America, but to the Soviet 
Union. For this reason it will sacrifice 
American men and women, even its own 
existence as a local party, if Soviet policy 
and needs so dictate. 

Communist Party leaders, always deceitful 
and contemptuous of truth, will denounce 
anyone opposing their program or methods 
as a “fascist” or “enemy of labor.” Char- 
acter assassination and vilification are their 
standard weapons and they are ever alert to 
use them to shift the spotlight from them- 
selves, 

But the truth comes out despite their 
frantic efforts to cover up and fabricate. The 
American people including the rank and 
file of labor are beginning to see the light. 

I served the Hawaiian labor movement 
proudly and faithfully and believe in the 
American labor movement and social prog- 
ress. Our American trade unions must be 
preserved. They are a vital part of our de- 
mocracy but the termites who would under- 
mine and destroy them must be exposed if 
democracy is. to survive. 

The rank and file Hawaiian workers, now 
innocent pawns of the Communist Party, 
must free themselves of the Communist lead- 
ership whose first loyalty is not to the Ameri- 
can labor movement but to the political doc- 
trines and policies of the Soviet Union. 

I am hoping that they will not wait too 
long. 

The Communist Party in Hawaii is a secret, 
underground organization. It works in the 
dark—fears the light of day. It takes ad- 
vantage of the simple faith of our people and 
of their lack of knowledge and experience. 
We do not need that kind of influence in our 
growing Hawaiian democracy. Indeed, it is 
a serious threat to our American ideals, for 
it makes a mockery of democratic action and 
subverts it to its undercover objectives. 

For these reasons I am doing my bit in ex- 
posing the Communist Party of the United 
States of America as it operates in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I merely 
want to state that I am a member of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLEr] is the 
chairman. To my knowiedge, neither he 
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nor a majority of the committee have ever 
gone on record as being opposed to 
Hawaiian statehood. Our distinguished 
chairman has been eminently fair in con- 
sidering all the issues and the desires 
of those who have represented them- 
selves as speaking either for or against 
Hawaiian statehood. 

I assure the. Senate that it would be 
much easier personally, and perhaps pol- 
itically, to support the resolution on the 
floor today rather than to support the 
distinguished chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Nebraska. But I want 
to say that in my opinion the able and 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND] has advanced the best 
argument and the most reasonable argu- 
ment why the bill should have further 
consideration by the committee. 

The Senator from California made the 
statement in his opening remarks that 
we are here deciding an important na- 
tional policy. I agree with him. The 
Congress of the United States has never 
before faced a problem of this kind in 
formulating such a policy, and it should 
be considered and explored to the nth 
degree in our committees and subcom- 
mittees. For the first time we are con- 
sidering the possibility and the advis- 
ability of admitting an offshore Territory 
as a separate and distinct State of our 
Union and making it the 49th State of the 
United States. 

The question before the Senate today 
is not how patriotic the good people of 
Hawaii have been, So far as I know, no 
one, either in or out of the committee, 
has questioned their patriotism. Every- 


thing the distinguished Senators from 
Oregon and California have said in 
commendation of the good people of 


Hawaii is true. We are all sure of it, 
But are we to begin now, without fur- 
ther consideration, to take in an offshore 
Territory as one of the United States. 
That is the question. Our chairman 
merely wishes to explore all the ramifi- 
cations pertaining to that question. 

There are some things which need to 
be explored. It is true that Hawaii has 
been a Territory for 48 years. But, Mr. 
President, I submit that 48 years in the 
life of a nation is a comparatively short 
time. Even 48 years in the life span of 
an individual seems short, but it is even 
shorter in the life of a nation. I have 
not been able to determine in my own 
mind just what great advantage Hawaii 
would gain by being admitted as a State 
this year, next year, or the year after; 
and I have not been able to determine 
what the people of the United States 
would gain or lose by a postponement 
for a short time until the majority of 
the members of the committee can be 
satisfied in their own minds. 

The population of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is more than 600,000—perhaps 
650,000. As I understand, there are ap- 
proximately 167,000 Japanese. There 
are less than 130,000 Americans. The 
other 300,000 are made up of Malays, 
Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, Portuguese, 
and other nationalities. Those people 
should be considered, Their economic 
welfare and their future should be thor- 
oughly explored. 

There is another issue involved in this 
question which should be considered, I 
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am sure that Members of the Senate 
realize that if Hawaii were granted state- 
hood, immediately there would be two 
more United States Senators in this 
body. The distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska mentioned the political im- 
plications. Members of the committee 
have no hesitancy in accepting two ad- 
ditional Members from the State of Ha- 
waii as United States Senators. We 
know that Hawaii would send the finest 
men she could possibly send. But in 
view of the number of different nation- 
alities represented in Hawaii, we cannot 
help but wonder what might be the con- 
dition 25 or 30 years from now if some 
of the subversive groups should gain 
momentum. We have been informed 
that they have a strong hold in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Someone has even 
asked, Mr. President, if we thought the 
people of the United States could stand 
for more than 96 Senators at any one 
time. [Laughter.] 

No one questions the patriotism, in- 
tegrity, and Americanism of the people 
of Hawaii. We are proud of them. In 
my opinion the Territory of Hawaii has 
made even greater progress as a Terri- 
tory than some of the States in the 
Union made after they were admitted as 
States. So I cannot see what the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Hawaii could gain 
by forcing this measure to an issue at 
the present time, especially when our 
calendar is so overcrowded. 

That brings up another point upon 
which I wish to touch. Much has been 
made of the fact that this bill has been 
in committee for more than a year. I 
am sure the distinguished Senator from 
California knows that this is not the 
only bill which the committee has had 
to consider. We have had dozens of 
other bills to consider. In fact, I know 
of some bills which were introduced dur- 
ing the first week of the session of the 
Eightieth Congress, which have not yet 
been considered by the committee, for 
the simple reason that we have not got 
around to them. There has not been 
sufficient ihterest in some of them. 
There is a great deal of interest in this 
bill. In the light of my friendship and 
admiration for the fine people who have 
worked for Hawaiian statehood, it is 
most difficult not to grant their request 
and let the bill go through. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator also appreciates the fact that al- 
though this bill has been in committee 
for a year, Hawaii was ready for state- 
hood back in 1938. Because of the fact 
that we used it as an outpost, it being 
practically an armed camp from 1938 on, 
Hawaii has lost 10 years, and another 
year because the bill has been in com- 
mittee. This matter should have been 
acted upon back in the 1930’s. Hawaii 
was ready then, just as ready as she is 
now. She has lost 10 years because of 
the war. After the war we could not de- 
mobilize Hawaii as quickly as was de- 
sirable in order to restore her economy 
to a civilian basis. Hawaii has been 
ready for at least 11 years. 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to ask the 
distingushed Senator from Washington 
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why the administration which is so pro- 
nouncedly in favor of the Hawaiian 
statehood bill did not act upon it when 
that administration was in complete con- 
trol? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I can answer that 
question very simply. From 1930 until 
1935 or 1936 preparations were in prog- 
ress. Hawaii was getting ready to pre- 
sent its case and was ready in 1938. 
Then the war clouds gathered, and 
Hawaii became an armed camp. At that 
time there was no opportunity to con- 
sider statehood for Hawaii. No Congress, 
whether Republican or Democratic, has 
had much of an opportunity to act upon 
the question, except in the past year and 
a half. But that does not make any dif- 
ference to the Hawaiian people. They 
have lost between 10 and 11 years in 
their cuest for statehood. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I do not 
wish the able Senator to think—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, the Senator 
asked me a question. 

Mr. ECTON. I do not wish the able 
Senator to think that I am being rude 
or anything of that sort in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. ECTON. But I cannot help but 
make this remark: When things broke 
loose at Pearl.Harbor, in my own mind 
I could not help but feel how fortunate 
it was for the people of Hawaii that they 
were not a State. It was most fortunate 
for the people of Hawaii that they were 
not a State at that time. The news- 
papers were immediately flooded with 
insinuations and other remarks about 
sabotage and similar matters, although 
since then all such charges or insinua- 
tions have been disproved entirely, 1,000 
percent. I am very happy to know that 
is so, and I am happy to accept it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ican tell the Sen- 
ator from Montana that that is true. I 
had some personal éxperiences with that 
matter myself. 

Mr. ECTON. Yes; I know it is true. 
But it was fortunate that at that time 
Hawaii was not a state. 

So far as the Gallup poll or any other 
poll which might be taken is concerned, 
let me say that we can get polls on 
almost any subject and can obtain almost 
any kind of result from polls. For in- 
stance, I received a letter from one of 
my constituents in Montana, a man who 
has been visiting in Hawaii. He hap- 
pens to be a pretty good lawyer in my 
State. When he wrote to me, he told 
me that of all the people he contacted 
in Hawaii he did not find anyone who 
was in favor of statehood for Hawaii 
at the present time. He said there was 
one man from Samoa who was all hopped 
up about statehood. I cite that example 
merely to show that it depends on whom 
one talks to and where and when the 
Poll is taken. 

Mr. President, if I am not ready to act 
on this all-important question of decid- 
ing a matter of national policy, why does 
anyone on the street have a right to say 
that he is prepared to vote either for or 
against such a national policy? It is the 
business of those of us who are here in 
Congress to get all the facts about such 
matters. We have not had time to do 
a decent job in that respect. If any 
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apology is due, I am willing to make an 
apology to the very fine people of Hawaii 
for being so overburdened with various 
other matters here that we have not had 
time to give the question of statehood for 
Hawaii due and satisfactory considera- 
tion. Wein the Congress are spread too 
thin, Mr. President; I think all of us 
agree about that. Instead of having 80 
bills to look after, we have 8,000; and it 
is no wonder that we have not been able 
to get to this very important question. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Members 
of the Senate will see fit to renew their 
confidence in this committee so that we 
may obtain the facts. The American 
people are entitled to the facts, just as 
we are, and it is in the interest of the 
good people of Hawaii that all the facts 
be obtained. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a few words and to express a 
thought in regard to the particular reso- 
lution which now is being considered. I 
shall not go into the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii, except to say that, as 
a member of the committee, I partici- 
pated in the discussion of the motion 
which was made. At the time I felt, and 
I now feel, that the committee had suf- 
ficient and adequate information upon 
which it could act on the merits of the 
bill. I voted against the motion to post- 
pone consideration. In the committee I 
mentioned some of my reasons for voting 
in that way. As I have said, I think 
ample information has been acquired by 
the committee, and I think it could now 
act upon the bill itself. 

But, Mr. President, I was voted down 
by my colleagues; a majority of the com- 
mittee voted to sustain the motion ask- 
ing for additional consideration and the 
accumulation of further facts before the 
committee acts on the bill. 

The resolution now before the Senate 
proposes that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill, and that the bill itself be 
brought to the floor of the Senate. As a 
member of the committee, Mr. President, 
if I voted for this resolution I would have 
to say to myself that the majority of the 
committee, which voted for the motion, 
were not acting in good faith, and were 
not being fair in their consideration of 
the measure, and that their decision to 
postpone action on the bill was merely 
for the purpose of killing the bill. Prob- 
ably some persons entertain that belief; 
probably some persons entertain that 
thought as to the majority of the com- 
mittee which voted for the motion. But 
although I opposed the motion and al- 
though I was ready then to vote on the 
bill, as I am ready now, I am not ready 
to say that my fellow members of the 
committee are not acting in good faith, 
that they are not honest in their decision 
to acquire more information. So long 
as even a minority acts in good faith and 
honesty, as I am bound to concede that 
the majority of this committee did, I 
shall not vote for a motion to discharge 
the committee. 

So, Mr. President, although I shall at 
the earliest possible moment—and I hope 
to have such an opportunity—vote for 
Hawaiian statehood, I shall not vote for 
this resolution. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution submitted by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. McCartHy] are necessarily absent. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. BusHFIELD] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] who is necessarily absent. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuitTE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson], are detained on official com- 
mittee business. If present and voting 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 


Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Hory], 


the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEwarT] are absent on pub- 
lic business. ° 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayYBANK], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratu], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DanieL] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TayYLor], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WacNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] is absent on official business at 
one of the Government departments, and 
if present would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. GREEN] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island would vote “yea”, 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratTH] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island would vote “yea”, 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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New York would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—20 


Baldwin Ferguson 
Ball 
Buck 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Cordon 


Morse 
Sparkman 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 
Vandenberg 
Knowland Williams 
Magnuson 


NAYS—51 


George 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Jenner Pepper 
Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Kem Russell 
Kilgore Saltonstall 
Langer Smith 

Lodge Stennis 

Lucas Taft 
McClellan Tobey 
McFarland Tydings 
McKellar Wherry 
McMahon Young 


NOT VOTING—24 


Maybank Taylor 

Murray Thomas, Okla. 

Myers Umstead 

O’Daniel Wagner 

O’Mahoney Watkins 
White 


Aiken 

Barkley 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Malone 
Martin 
Millikin 
Moore 
O’Conor 


Connally 
Cooper 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Pulbright 


Brewster 
Bushfield 
Flanders 
Green 
Hoey 
McCarran Reed 
McCarthy Robertson, Wyo. Wiley 
McGrath Stewart Wilson 

So the resolution (S. Res. 232) was not 


agreed to. 
COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a long 
time ago there was presented to the 
Congress a proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution, to provide that votes in the 
electoral college should be counted in 
proportion to the number of popular 
votes received for the office of President 
and Vice President. That proposal is 
now before the Congress, having had a 
favorable report both in the House and 
in the Senate, through the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. It seeks to avoid the 
situation which has occurred three times 
in our history, wherein the candidate re- 
ceiving the highest popular vote has re- 
ceived a smaller number of votes in the 
electoral college than the candidate who 
received the smaller popular vote. 

A very excellent article appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning, en- 
titled “Constitutional Defect,” which 
sheds great light upon this subject. It 
is an article which I feel sure would be 
of great interest to the people of the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEFECTS 

Our present system of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President is, in considerable 
measure, a product of two forces that oper- 
ated a century and a half ago—distrust of 
the people and spite. Hamilton tells us that 
the founding fathers thought a small spe- 
cialized body would be better qualified to 
Select an eminent Chief Executive than 
would the rank and file. On this theory the 
task of choosing the President was assigned 
to a group of electors to be appointed by 
the various State legislatures. It was con- 
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templated that the electors would meet and 
discuss the candidates and then cast their 
votes as individuals worthy to be considered 
men of special discernment. This scheme 
prevailed in spite of the fact that such men 
as Madison, Franklin, and Charles Carroll 
preferred direct election by the people. 

Spite came into the picture in 1800 when 
the issue was whether the Presidency was to 
go to Jefferson or to a Federalist. Several 
of the Federalist States ordered their elec- 
tors to vote as a group in spite of the fact 
that they had previously voted individually 
and variously in the electoral college. The 
purpose was to deny Jefferson any votes 
from those Federalist States. Madison in- 
duced Virginia to swing over to the unit 
system in spite of his dislike for it, to pro- 
test its own candidate against the tactics of 
the Federalists. Since that time the electors 
for each State have acted as a unit, with the 
result of throwing all of each State’s elec- 
toral votes to the same candidate regardless 
of how the popular vote may be divided. 

That unfair method of utterly denying 
the minority in each State any voice in the 
election of the President is still with us. 
Actually the people took over from the elec- 
tors the function of choosing the President 
by the simple device of pledging the electors 
to vote for the candidate of one or the other 
of the major political parties. But the un- 
fair distribution of electoral votes persists. 
Within the States the minority still hasn’t 
a look-in. 

Senator Lopce and Representative Gos- 
SETT are sponsoring amendments to the Con- 
stitution to correct this defect. They seek 
to prevent a candidate with a minority of 
the popular votes from receiving a majority 
of the electoral votes and to eliminate the 
finagling that is threatened in almost every 
election. Their sensible and much-needed 
resolutions have been reported out, respec- 
tively by the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees. We think it is of the utmost 
importance that these resolutions be sent 
promptly to the States for ratification. For- 
tunately, the Senate leadership has given the 
Lodge resolution a place in its program of 
favored legislation. On the House side, how- 
ever, the resolution reported out nearly 2 
months ago is stalled in that graveyard of 
legislation—the Rules Committee. Appar- 
ently drastic action is needed to dislodge it, 
and we think the House leadership ought to 
take such action without further delay. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that for the remainder of the morning 
hour the Senate ‘consider the Senate 
bill 2242, which is the displaced persons 
bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is not debatable. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a limited 
period of time the admission into the 
United States of certain European dis- 
placed persons for permanent residence, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the pending bili, Senate bill 2242, re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, deals with the subject of entrance 
into this country of nationals of other 
countries who have been given the name 
of displaced persons. 

The Senate will recall the extended 
discussion which took place on this floor 
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during the last session of the Congress, 
respecting the situation which prompted 
the passage by the Senate of Senate 
Resolution 137, which provides for a full 
and complete investigation of our entire 
immigration system, including all aspects 
of the displaced-persons problem. 

I may say that that resolution provided 
that before other phases of the immigra- 
tion problem were reported upon there 
should be a report and such legislation 
as the Judiciary Committee might sub- 
mit to the Senate upon the phase of im- 
migration known as the displaced-per- 
sons problem. 

We were aware that there were pend- 
ing in the Congress a number of bills 
which proposed to change radically our 
immigration laws. These bills repre- 
sented a sharp divergence of opinion, 
ranging from proposals for the exclusion 
of all immigrants to proposals for a vir- 
tual elimination of our immigration 
barriers. We were aware, too, of the in- 
creasing pressure of aliens to enter this 
country, both legally and illegally; and 
we were, of course, concerned with the 
problem of displaced persons, particu- 
larly since the problem had a direct bear- 
ing on the immigration policy of this 
country. 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 137, a 
subcommittee was appointed by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, which 
subcommittee consists of the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN], the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGraTH], and 
myself as chairman. 

I want to pay tribute to the members 
of the committee with whom I have 
served, and to say to the Senate that I 
have never served or hope to serve with 
men who devoted themselves more tire- 
lessly, earnestly, and thoughtfully to a 
very great and very involved problem 
such as that which was before the com- 
mittee. There were differences of opin- 
ion. We held meeting after meeting, but 
there was a genuine intent to deal with 
and to solve the problem as best we could. 
After a time a bill was reported by the 
subcommittee to the full Committee on 
the Judiciary. That bill was reported by 
the full committee to the Senate and is 
now before the Senate for consideration. 

I very much regret that today one of 
the very active members of the commit- 
tee is not present on the floor because 
of illness. I refer to the able Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. It is also 
a matter of regret to me that the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the able 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], is 
necessarily absent from the Senate, but 
I hope that before the debate has con- 
cluded he will be present and we may 
have the benefit of his excellent consid- 
eration of the problem. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I pay 
my respects to the members of the staff. 
The resolution authorized us to proceed 
with the organization of a staff to deal 
with the various problems connected with 
immigration. The members of the staff 
have worked consistently and intelli- 
gently throughout the days the staff has 
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been in existence. They have delved 
into the questions, they have revealed 
them to the committee, and generally 
they have been a very great help to us. 

Since the problem of displaced persons 
involved our foreign policy and consti- 
tuted a problem of concern to our armed 
forces, it was felt that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee should each be repre- 
sented in an advisory capacity in the 
work of the subcommittee. Accordingly, 
pursuant to an invitation extended by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ] of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] of the Armed Services 
Committee, were designated to act as ad- 
visors to the subcommittee. 

As you will recall, Mr. President, on 
March 2, 1948, there was filed with the 
Senate, report No. 950, which was the 
report of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary relating to displaced persons. 
The subcommittee and its staff is con- 
tinuing the general immigration study 
and will report on that subject at a later 
date. The problem has been and con- 
tinues to be an ominous one. 

In order to gain first-hand informa- 
tion, three members of the subcommittee, 
accompanied by four staff members, 
made an investigation in Europe last fall 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
not only with reference to displaced per- 
sons, but also with reference to other 
phases of immigration, such as the proc- 
essing activities of our consular officers 
abroad, as well as the methods of issu- 
ing visas, and the methods of checking 
on applicants for immigration. We 
visited numerous displaced-persons set- 
tlements in various areas of Europe. We . 
conferred with and took testimony from 
not only the officials in charge of oper- 
ating displaced-persons camps, but con- 
sular officers and immigration officials 
both of the United States and other 
countries. We took testimony of the 
Officials of the Preparatory Commission 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. We also talked with countless 
numbers of displaced persons themselves. 

We felt, Mr. President, that it was 
important in our study of the problem 
of displaced persons to consider not only 
the facts in Europe, but also to study 
the situation as it exists in the United 
States, insofar as that situation is perti- 
nent to the resettlement of displaced 
persons in this country. 

In approaching this problem, sound- 
ness requires that our own situation in 
America be given due consideration and 
weight in our recommendations. Ac- 
cordingly, study was made of facts per- 
taining to the employment and housing 
situation in this country, the present 
and prospective flow of immigrants to 
the United States, the settlement of 
aliens in this country, and the many 
phases of our immigration problems in 
the United States insofar as they might 
relate to reception by this country of 
additional nationals from other lands. 

After the conclusion of the investiga- 
tion in Europe, the subcommittee held 
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numerous conferences. As I have said, 
we had the able advice and consultation 
of the advisory members of the subcom- 
mittee. We conferred and took testi- 
mony here of officials of this govern- 
ment and of representatives of various 
relief agencies that are concerned with 
the problem, particularly of the various 
church representatives in their relief 
work. They are very much concerned 
with this problem. We studied the facts 
and information which had been de- 
veloped by our staff, and we had avail- 
able the transcript of the voluminous 
hearings which had recently been taken 
on the problem by a committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
burden the Senate with a complete 
recitation of all the facts which are 
contained in the report on displaced 
persons. That report is before the Sen- 
ate. My remarks at this time will con- 
sist of a résumé of the facts, together 
with an explanation and analysis of 
S. 2242 which accompanied the report, 
and which has been reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, for the sake of continu- 
ity I shall be glad if Senators who desire 
to interrogate me on the subject under 
consideration will kindly withhold their 
questions until after the conclusion of 
my remarks, and at that time I shall be 
very glad to yield for questions. 

I doubt if there has been before the 
Congress in the course of the last several 
years any issue concerning which there 
has been greater misrepresentation, mis- 
interpretation, and confusion than the 
problem of displaced persons. I think 
it proper to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that there has been a 
highly organized group of people 
earnestly interested in the question, no 
doubt, who have over the course of the 
last years carried on a campaign of 
propaganda in which many well-mean- 
ing individuals have joined with earnest- 
ness. They have gone throughout the 
country organizing groups within the 
various cities. Persons who were ap- 
pealed to because of their sympathy with 
the condition of these unfortunate peo- 
ple have been very active in behalf of 
some character of legislation which 
would bring displaced persons into this 
country. 

But in the course of this activity I 
know full well, because of some of the 
questions addressed to me by persons 
who were interested, that misleading 
statements have been made. Many were 
told that the displaced persons were in 
concentration camps, behind barbed 
wire, that they were there under guards, 
and that they were living in housing 
which was very inadequate, and which 
resulted in their having very bad condi- 
tions of living. I wish to discuss those 
particular phases and facts as I proceed 
with this opening statement. 

I feel it proper at this time to call to 
the attention of the Senate one group 
particularly active, known as the “Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons.” 
At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the body of my 
remarks an excerpt from a legislative 
kulletin issued by the national legisla- 
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tive committee of the American Legion 
on May 21, 1947, pertaining to 23 regis- 
tered lobbyists, with salaries aggregating 
$152,000 a year, who represent the Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In addition to numerous organizations reg- 
istered with the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives who are working in behalf of the 
admission of displaced persons, either by re- 
laxing immigration quotas or otherwise, dur- 
ing the past quarters, the following persons 
have been registered with Congress as legis- 
lative representatives of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons: 

Name Annual salary 
ee ee eee $15, 000 





Thomas N. Cooley......---...---.. 12, C00 
BOD BRD co incdwecinicnnncnssn 12, 000 
I I a ececcirncnetnenasegreniinn 12, 000 
I cee oeenine teen 8, 000 
William 6. Bernard................... 7, 500 
Curtis Edward Johnson---.-------- 7, 500 
BOE Pe cicccncctunecnesncn 6, 000 
fe cae 6, 000 
Helen Alcott Shuford 6, 000 
GT I a ciiitedcitindcmnimamneemnin 5, 220 


ee 5, 220 


EE iiinishedvaetaicmee aaa ste 5, 220 
eh 5, 040 
a ee oo 5, 040 
SET SI iiucmeenacincebes 5, 040 
Beatrice Wellington.........-----. 5, 040 
Meredith Selby..............-.-... 4, 800 
Misaboth~ BUCK. coon cnc ccssccceucs 4, 320 
PRED BE i ctenccnsccnuemunbe 4,080 
Elizabeth Gardiner.............--. 4,020 
Charioctte E. Abbott.............-- 4, 000 
Harry L. Bennett, Jr__...-..---.---- 3, 000 

PN 2 oi i seincinniga scan aicapiabsdbions 152, 020 


In addition to salaries, these people also 
receive actual amount of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, which include such items as air 
and railroad fares, hotels, meals, telegraph, 
telephone, and postage. As they are operat- 
ing from two different addresses in New York 
City, which no doubt requires much travel- 
ing to Washington in connection with their 
lobbying activities, these expenses are no 
doubt very extensive. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
call this matter to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate so that they may 
be advised of the great pressure which 
has been brought upon the Congress on 
this subject, and so that they proceed to 
consider it with fairness. I think that 
the committee which has dealt with the 
subject has approached it with fairness, 
from the viewpoint of the unfortunate 
displaced persons, as well as from the 
viewpoint of the well-being of our own 
country. 

What are the facts, Mr. President? 
The facts are that the displaced persons’ 
problem is of staggering proportions. It 
involves tens of millions of people whose 
ranks are being swelled by tens of mil- 
lions of more people. 

The quotation I am about to read, Mr. 
President, appears on page 4 of a book 
entitled “Refugees in America,” by Mau- 
rice R. Davie. I call attention to the fact 
that the refugee, or displaced person, or 
stateless person problem is not anything 
new. It existed prior to the Second 
World War. That was very impressive to 
me.- We had forgotten, as we went 
along, that there were many who were 
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called “stateless persons,” many called 
“refugees.” The phrase “displaced per- 
sons” had not then been used. I now 
read from this book by Mr. Davie: 

As late as 1939, 20 years after the conclu- 
sion of World War I, Judge Hansson, retiring 
president of the Nansen Office for Refugees, 
which was at that time Combined with the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
of the League of Nations, stated that over 
600,000 refugees were still under the care of 
his office. 


That was in 1939, just prior to the be- 
ginning of the Second World War. 

From September 1, 1939, which was the 
date on which Hitler invaded Poland, un- 
til the end of World War II, the ranks 
of these 600,000 refugees which were then 
under the custody of the League of Na- 
tions were swelled by tens of millions of 
persons in the world-wide upheavals of 
the war. In central Europe alone, at the 
conclusion of hostilities, some 8,000,000 
displaced persons became the wards of 
the armies of occupation. Of this num- 
ber, some 7,000,000 have been repatri- 
ated, and that leaves the million of which 
I speak. We still have approximately a 
million in and out of displaced persons 
camps, in the American, British, and 
French zones of Germany and Austria, 
who are said now to be under IRO. 

In addition, pursuant to the Potsdam 
agreement of August 1945, some 10,000,- 
000 persons of German ethnic origin who 
lived in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, many of whom were from fami- 
lies who had lived in these countries for 
generations, were forcibly expelled from 
these countries; their property was con- 
fiscated, and they were driven into Ger- 
many and Austria. Mr. President, they 
were nationals of those countries. They 
were descendants of German people. 
They were said to be of German ethnic 
origin, but when the war was over I am 
advised that under the Potsdam agree- 
ment they were driven from Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland 
back into Germany. These people, Mr. 
President, constituted a new class of Eu- 
ropean displaced persons which our Na- 
tion, through its spokesman, participated 
in creating. More than 3,000,000 of 
these peoples have, since the end of the 
war, been driven into the American zone 
of Germany alone. And I may say at 
this point, that although the constitu- 
tion of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization embraces people all over the 
world who are or who may hereafter be 
out of their country of nationality and 
who are fearful of returning, the 10,000,- 
000 persons who were displaced pursuant 
to the Potsdam agreement are expressly 
excluded by the constitution from the 
care and assistance of the IRO. They 
are not looked upon today as being dis- 
placed persons. As a matter of fact, if 
we are going to be fair on the subject 
of displaced persons, there are no persons 
more displaced than those left outside 
the definition of displaced persons under 
the IRO. 

A few of these Volksdeutsche, as they 
are called, have, however, been admitted 
into refugee camps operated by the mili- 
tary authorities. ‘There was no other 
place for them. The army of occupa- 
tion had to do something with them. 
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The members of the committee who visit- 
ed Europe saw one of these camps near 
Vienna—near the famous Vienna 
Woods—under the control of the United 
States Army at that place. But these 
persons are not recognized by the IRO, 
which has been organized and to which 
we have subscribed, and to which we have 
paid most of the money received by it 
and expended in its administration of 
these refugees. 

But that, Mr. President, is not all the 
displaced persons even in Europe. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of displaced persons 
are lodged in the Scandinavian countries 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
These people are also beyond the pur- 
view of the IRO, and it is reported that 
periodically large numbers of them are 
being deported to Russia as slave labor- 
ers. Still another group consists of 
about 200,000 men who were members 
of the Anders Polish Army and who can- 
not return to Poland. As I recall, most 
of the members of the Anders army are 
in the British zone in Germany. They 
are scattered in various areas of Europe. 
This group is also expressly excluded 
from the jurisdiction of PCIRO. But 
even this additional group does not in- 
clude all the displaced persons in Europe. 
Since the end of the war hundreds of 
thousands of persons have been leaving 
countries behind the iron curtain and 
are entering into Germany and Austria. 

Since the end of the war more than 
200,000 persons classed as infiltrees, who 
are eligible under IRO, have cntered the 
American zones of Germany and Austria 
alone, and gone into the camps of dis- 
placed persons there. Representatives 
of international church relief organiza- 
tions in Europe estimated that there are 
approximately 10,000,000 more potential 
displaced persons living in eastern 
Europe who have not left there, but 
who will migrate westward. 

But, Mr. President, the European dis- 
placed-persons problem is only a part of 
the world displaced-persons problem. 
The Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, con- 
cerning which I shall comment in greater 
detail later, is not confined in its activi- 
ties to displaced persons in Europe, but 
its operations are world-wide, and in- 
clude such areas as China, North Africa, 
Egypt, India, Lebanon, and Palestine. 

I may say that it was stated to us by 
the then acting head of the International 
Refugee Organization that some ten 
million refugees in Pakistan, the new 
state of old India, has already sent repre- 
sentatives to IRO saying that they wanted 
to be cared for under IRO. That will be 
10,000,000 more persons. According to 
the acting head of IRO, Sir Arthur 
Rucker, they are qualified as displaced 
persons. So I lay all this before thé 
Senate, Mr. President, to show that when 
we undertake to consider the whole prob- 
lem of displaced persons of the world we 
are dealing with millions upon millions 
of people who seek care and resettle- 
ment. 

I cannot, Mr. President, definitely say 
whet effect the expansion by Russia in 
the world will have on the problem of 
displaced persons; but, I anticipate that 
the recent expansion by Russia and any 
further expansions will mean that the 
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problem will become even greater in 
scope. I shall later make reference in de- 
tail to displaced persons who have al- 
ready been admitted into the United 
States, but I should like at this time 
merely to comment on the fact that the 
displaced persons who have already been 
admitted into the United States have not 
come merely from Europe, but have come 
from all over the world including China, 
Palestine, the West Indies, South Amer- 
ica, Africa and other countries. 

Now I want to discuss with the Senate 
the world organization that was created 
for the care of refugees or displaced per- 
sons. Having shown the immense num- 
ber of people who claim to be displaced 
throughout the world, let us see what has 
been done by the IRO, to which America 
subscribes, and to which it has con- 
tributed so bountifully in funds. Having 
pointed out the scope of the problem of 
displaced persons, I shall now make cer- 
tain observations respecting the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the International 
Refugee Organization and its functions. 

The Senate will recall that during the 
closing days of the last session of the 
Congress, by Public Law 146 the Presi- 
dent was authorized to accept member- 
ship for the United States in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, which 
would take over the problems of displaced 
persons. It was expressly provided in the 
law which authorized the acceptance, 
however, that the authority was given 
upon the condition and with the reserva- 
tion that no agreement should be con- 
cluded on behalf of the United States, 
and no action should be taken which 
would have the effect of abrogating or 
modifying any of the immigration laws 
of the United States. By that condition 
the security and the independence of this 
country in its actions upon this subject 
have been preserved. Had that reserva- 
tion not been placed in the law Congress 
would have surrendered completely the 
control over immigration in the United 
States. But the language is there, and it 
has been our safeguard so that we as the 
legislative body of this Nation may meet 
here today and ourselves deal with this 
subject. Heaven only knows what would 
have happened if that safeguarding lan- 
guage had not been placed in the resolu- 
tion accepting membership in IRO. We 
could have been the dumping ground for 
countless thousands of people, against 
which policy we could not have raised a 
voice or a hand. So today we can deal 
with this problem as an American prob- 
lem, and deal with it properly through 
our own Congress. 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion has not yet come into being because, 
of the 54 nations which are members of 
the United Nations, only 14 have accepted 
up to this date, and the constitution of 
IRO requires that 15 nations must sign 
before it becomes effective. There we 
have an interesting picture. Of the 54 
nations which are members of the United 
Nations, only 14 up to this date, years 
after this country subscribed to IRO, 
have come into the picture and have said 
that they want to take a part in the re- 
settlement of the refugees of the world. 

That organization is operating under 
the name of the Preparatory Commission 
for International Relief Organization. It 
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is an interim agency, operating under 
agreement of the governments which 
have already signed. For all practical 
purposes it exercises the powers and per- 
forms the duties provided for in the con- 
stitution of IRO. 

To date the United States has con- 
tributed approximately 79 percent of 
the total contributions received by the 
Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Our 
annual contribution is a little more than 
$73,000,000. I think it is well to invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in the agreement which we en- 
tered into when we joined the organiza- 
tion this country agreed to pay 39 per- 
cent, as I recall, of the operational cost 
and 45 percent of the relief. Today, as 
a matter of fact, 79 percent of the moneys 
used by that organization are contributed 
out of the Treasury of this country, with- 
out the authority of the Congress and 
beyond the agreement which was entered 
into and approved. 

I think it proper at this point to ob- 
serve that it was a sad day for the refugee 
and for the United States when these 
settlements or camps, as they are called, 
were taken away from the jurisdiction 
of the United States Army and of the 
British Army in its zone and placed under 
IRO. I saw some of the camps which 
were still being operated by the frmy in 
Vienna. From the standpoint of method 
of operation, cleanliness, and the manner 
in which they were conducted, there was 
no comparison between such camps and 
some—not all—of the camps under the 
jurisdiction of IRO. I think the Senate 
should know that almost without excep- 
tion—I did not find an exception in the 
camps we visited with the local govern- 
ing bodies—the teams, as they are called, 
of IRO were the old UNRRA employees 
of past days. The Senate knows what 
happened under the administration of 
UNRRA. 

Of the approximately 1,300,000 dis- 
placed persons and refugees who are 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy, and 
who are now under the jurisdiction of 
PCIRO—that stands for “Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee 
Organization”—about 680,000 are out- 
side of camps and about 645,000 are in 
camps operated either by PCIRO or other 
agencies. Only about 24,000 persons in 
central Europe who are outside of camps 
are at present being given care and 
maintenance by PCIRO. It should be 
borne in mind that these statistics do 
not include displaced persons in other 
areas of the world who are eligible for 
care and maintenance and do not in- 
clude the Volksdeutsche and other groups 
of displaced persons who are expressly 
excluded from PCIRO care and main- 
tenance. . 

In other words, of the millions of per- 
sons in Europe who are actually dis- 
placed, irrespective of their status under 
IRO, only about 670,000 are at present 
being giver care and maintenance by 
that organization, either in camp or out- 
side. Virtually all the other displaced 
persons, many times in number, are 
shifting for themselves. It is to be 
noted that about 715,000, or more than 
half of the 1,300,000 displaced persons 
in Europe who are under the jurisdiction 
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of IRO, are in the American zones of 
Germany and Austria. 

I think it should be made clear for 
the record, so that never again may 
there be misleading talk about people 
being in internment camps, that dis- 
placed persons who are in the camps or 
settlements—and I do not know why the 
word “camp” is used, because they are 
settlements—are not behind barbed wire. 
They are not prisoners in any sense of 
the word. They are not under armed 
guards. They come and go in the camp 
with perfect freedom, in and outside it. 
Some of them work in the economy of the 
areas around them, and eat and sleep 
in the camps. The majority of the dis- 
placed persons’ camps which we saw were 
formerly German army barracks. In 
some centers residences have been requi- 
sitioned. There is considerable crowd- 
ing. Most of the camps are very 
crowded. Many of them are well kept, 
clean, and neat. Others are not, de- 
pending entirely upon the habits of liv- 
ing of the people who are there. 

As for the food, they receive more food 
than the natives of the land where they 
live. As I recall—all food being allotted 
and rationed—the displaced person re- 
ceived a basic ration of 2,100 calories a 
day, with additional allotments for chil- 
dren and those who were sick. The Ger- 
man was receiving a ration of 1,500 
calories a day. In Austria the same 
ration was given to displaced persons as 
was allowed in Germany. As I recall, 
the Austrian was allowed only 1,550 
calories a day. 

In all respects, including food, health, 
clothing, and shelter, I should say that 
substantially higher standards of living 
were found in these camps than among 
the people who were native to the land. 

As pointed out in the report which is 
now before the Senate, communism in 
displaced persons’ camps, so far as overt 
activity is concerned, is not manifest. 
This is one question to which I think 
we should give great thought and care 
in the admission of any persons into this 
country. The bill provides for it. In 
this day of great Communist expansion 
and infiltration throughout the world 
America must be alerted and on guard 
not to invite into her midst those who 
would bring to her the disease of govern- 
ment which originated in Europe. 

The view was expressed that although 
communism was not an overt activity 
among the displaced persons, neverthe- 
less a few Communists may be among 
the displaced persons, but that they 
would continue to be in a dormant state 
until they reached America or whatever 
their destination was, whereupon their 
Communist activities would begin. More 
than one consular official made the 
Statement that the present processing 
procedures are tailor-made—to use the 
exact words of the officials—for effecting 
illegal entry into the United States on 
false documents, and they expressed 
alarm over the widespread use of false 
and fraudulent documents in support of 
applications for visas for entrance into 
this country. They have stated that an 
estimated 40 percent of the applications 
for visas filed by displaced persons in 
Germany and Austria, and in the course 
of being processed, were found to be 
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fraudulent or to be supported by fraudu- 
lent documents, and that the number of 
cases of such practices is increasing. 
The consular officers were insistent that 
provisions must be made for a more thor- 
ough investigation of applicants. Mr. 
President, that is a situation which the 
Senate cannot ignore, namely, that in 
the great pressure and the great rush for 
such persons to come into this country, 
when they go to the consular offices to 
secure visas to permit them to enter the 
United States, 40 percent of the appli- 
cants have been found to be using fraud- 
ulent papers or fraudulent information 
upon which to secure permits to enter 
the United States. Those are the facts 
which were presented before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I pyield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was that discovery 
made after the admission of those per- 
sons, or was it made during the period 
of their application, so that they were 
screened and put aside? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think both have 
happened. The consular offices are very 
short of workers and are rather lacking 
in methods to enable them to do a really 
efficient job, but they are doing the best 
they can. In their screening processes 
they have discovered fraudulent affi- 
davits and fraudulent applications to the 
extent of 40 percent of those which have 
been filed. 

As the Senator well knows, displaced 
persons have been coming into the 
United States since December, 1945, 
both under the President’s directive and 
under the regular quotas. Of the num- 
ber who have asked for visas, 40 percent 
have been found, up-to this time, to have 
used fraudulent affidavits or to have 
made applications »ased on fraud— 
which is just the way for the subversive 
group to get their mer into this country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the bill, it is 
proposed that a much better screening 
be had, so that the consuls will not have 
the power to screen, but the Commis- 
sion itself will have the power to screen. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I say to the Sen- 
ator that I think it would be a very bad 
mistake to take the authority away from 
these trained officers, who for many 
years have been engaged in the work of 
screening applicants end issuing visas, 
and who are familiar with the process. 
It would be a great mistake to take the 
work away from them and attempt to 
turn it over to a new commission. My 
thought is that the consulates should 
have their staffs increased and augment- 
ed with proper investigatory forces. It 
would be a great mistake to separate or 
divide the responsibility for the entrance 
of persons into the United States, giving 
one organization or commision the re- 
sponsibility for granting visas to dis- 
placed persons, and giving the consul- 
ates—which from the very beginning of 
this Government have had charge of the 
issuance of visas—responsibility for ‘is- 
suing visas to persons coming in under 
the regular quotas. All persons applying 
for admission into the United States and 
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being granted admission should come 
under the same authority, and the same 
sort of examination should be given to all 
of them, so that when they enter the 
United States we shall at least have 
some reason to know that they are quali- 
fied to become sound residents of our 
country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If 40 percent of the 
applications have been found to be 
fraudulent, with the result that the ap- 
plicants have been rejected, has any in- 
vestigation been made by the State De- 
partment or the investigating agency to 
determine how many persons have 
fraudulently come to our shores? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I knew of no such 
investigation, and we found no figures 
which would show that situation definite- 
ly. However, later I shall present some 
figures which will be of interest in rela- 
tion to that subject. 

During the investigation of subversive 
groups, it was found, as set forth in the 
report, that 6,000 known Communists 
have been spotted in and around the 
displaced-persons camps at Stuttgart, 
Germany. They constitute a constant 
threat and menace to this country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me inquire 
whether he said that :the Communists 
were in the camps or around them? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The language 
used was “in and around”. Some of them 
are in the camps and some of them are 
in the area of the camps. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator say 
how many of the 6,000 are in the dis- 
placed-persons camps? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I am unable 
to say that. I am giving the evidence as 
it was stated: that they knew of 6,000 
Communists in and around the dis- 
placed-persons camps at Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the record 
show that those 6,000 persons claim to 
be displaced persons, so that they would 
be eligible under this bill for entrance 
into the United States; or does the evi- 
dence show that they are simply on the 
outside of the camps, and are merely 
hangers on? What does the record show 
as to that? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall read the 
language given in evidence by the investi- 
gator for one of the consular offices: 

In the Stuttgart area, the last figure I have 
is 6,000 in this Stuttgart area, living around 
here, including DP camps. 


That is his language. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

« Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the Senator ex- 
pressed a desire not to be interrupted, 
and I do not wish to interrupt him un- 
necessarily. However, I think the point 
is quite important. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; it is a very 
important point. 

Mr. COOPER. For purposes of the 
ReEcorpD, I think the meaning and impli- 
cation of the statement which has been 
referred to should be made clear. As I 
understand, the Senator from West Vir- 
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ginia does not say that 6,000 persons in 
the displaced persons camps around 
Stuttgart, Germany, have been known 
or identified as Communists. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Oh, no. I read 
the language of the investigator, as con- 
tained in his statement—that 6,000 per- 
sons in the Stuttgart area, living around 
there, including the DP camps, were 
known to be Communists. But I also 
wish to point out to the Senator that not 
all the displaced persons are living in 
those camps. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator state 
how many of the 6,000 are displaced per- 
sons? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I can nof tell 
that; but I say that infiltrated among 
them, in and out of the camps, according 
to this statement, are 6,000 Communists, 
in that one area alone. 

Mr. COOPER. ButIam sure the Sen- 
ator wil agree that he is not saying that 
there are 6,000 displaced persons around 
Stuttgart who are Communists. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me read the 
statement; I believe that will give the 
best answer. First I shall read the ques- 
tion addressed to the investigator: 

Do you have in DP camps, persons known 
to be Communists? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. How many? 

Answer. Naturally they are going to hide 
in any way possible their connection with the 
party. 


That was the answer to that question. 

Mr. President, I do not think there can 
be any question about the matter. The 
fact is that there are some Communists 
in the displaced persons camps and there 
are some Communists outside the camps, 
in the Stuttgart area. It is said that 
they are not active, but are dormant. 
But those are persons whose records are 
known, and they have been followed and 
checked on, and they are living in that 
area. So the question presented in this 
connection is a real, live question with 
which we must deal. We must guard 
against the situation. We can not ac- 
cept the statement of any displaced per- 
son about this matter. We must guard 
against the threat that is presented to us 
in this way—and today it is a very real 
threat. 

Mr. President, I quote further from the 
statement of the officer: 

At the stage they come here, they ure 
in a dormant state. That is what we call 
it in intelligence work. That is when an 
agent lies low. He has nothing to do until 
he gets where he is going. The stakes are 
South America or wherever. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If those 6,000 per- 
sons are known to the American agents 
in the locality, there would be no way 
by which they could possibly enter the 
United States, either under the pend- 
ing bill or any of the amendments pro- 
posed to it, because Communists are not 
admitted to the United States, if they are 
known—and they are known if they are 
properly screened. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The point is well 
made by the Senator as to the 6,000 
known. But the investigator goes on to 
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add the very significant statement that 
they are in a dormant state. I am sim- 
ply bringing this out because it has been 
said that there are no Communists 
among these displaced persons. We had 
just as well remove from our minds any 
thought of that kind. They are not all 
Communists; of course, they are not. 
Many of them are very much against 
communism. But to say that there is 
no communism there and no danger of 
communism is in my opinion to evade a 
great danger lurking in the midst of the 
whole problem. 

INTEGRATION IN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND ITALY 


The subcommittee gave special atten- 
tion in its study in Europe to the possi- 
bilities of integration of European dis- 
placed persons in the economy of the 
countries in which they find themselves. 

It must be remembered, as I have 
previously pointed out, that of the mil- 
lions of persons who are actually dis- 
placed in Europe, only about 670,000 are 
presently being given care and mainte- 
nance by PCIRO either inside of camps 
or outside of camps, and virtually all 
the other displaced persons, many times 
in number, are shifting for themselves. 
It must be remembered too, that all but 
a relatively small number of the dis- 
placed persons who are receiving care 
and maintenance by PCIRO are in Ger- 
many. About 537,000 displaced persons 
are receiving care and maintenance in 
Germany, while only about 74,000 are 
receiving care and maintenance in Aus- 
tria, and only 32,000 are receiving care 
and maintenance in Italy. 

In Austria some 20,000 displaced per- 
sons have already been settled and have 
been granted Austrian citizenship and 
many additional thousands of displaced 
persons are earning their living in the 
Austrian economy. . 

Although there is in Italy a serious 
unemployment problem, it would not 
seem unreasonable to assume that the 
32,000 displaced persons who are receiv- 
ing care and maintenance in displaced- 
persons camps could be absorbed in the 
Italian economy. I do not believe the 
Italian displaced-persons problem pre- 
sents any great difficulty because there 
are so few there. 

The big problem, of course, involves 
the 537,000 displaced persons who are 
in displaced-persons camps and settle- 
ments in Germany. About two-thirds 
of the displaced persons in Germany who 
are receiving care and maintenance are 
in the American zone of Germany. 

Here is an interesting situation, to show 
the result of the movement into that 
zone. Before World War II, the United 
States zone of Germany had a population 
of 13,500,000. Since the war, this popula- 
tion has been increased to 18,500,000. 
The increase of approximately 5,000,000 
people is due to the influx of refugees and 
Volksdeutsche. In other words, prior to 
the war, there were in what is now the 
American zone approximately 13,500,000 
people. Today, because the American 
Army has been there, and because the 
American provision has been there, 
5,000,000 people have been added to that 
population. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator. I understand he 
wants to place a brief summary in the 
REcorp. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in view of 
the consideration to be given in the Sen- 
ate to legislation providing for the admis- 
sion into this country of so-called dis- 
placed persons, whose condition is one of 
the great tragedies resulting from the 
war, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REecorp portions of a pre- 
liminary report made by the Minnesota 
Commission on Resettlement of Dis- 
placed Persons, headed by Dr. T. F. Gul- 
lixson, of St. Paul. This commission was 
appointed by Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl 
to determine how many displaced per- 
sons might be successfully absorbed in 
resettlement and integrated with the 
racial groups in Minnesota. Later, after 
Congress passes suitable legislation to 
make possible the entry of these people, 
the Governor’s commission will study the 
problem of their reception and resettle- 
ment in detail. 

In addition to the survey statistics 
based on 2,255 questionnaires returned by 
church people through the agency of 
eleven leading denominations I wish to 
quote one sentence from the report of 
the Minnesota Commission to the Gov- 
ernor, as follows: 

It is noteworthy that of these only nine 
people have registered an attitude of opposi- 
tion to the resettlement of displaced persons 
from the camps of Europe within the State 
of Minnesota, thus indicating great popular 
support for the program. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the final report 
filed with the Governor by the commis- 
sion in Minnesota be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask one or two questions. 

Mr. THYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Do the people in Min- 
nesota who voted on this question know, 
and were they told by the commission, 
that all people of German ethnic origin 
were barred and could not be admitted? 

Mr. THYE. I cannot answer that 
question positively because I do not 
know whether they were so informed. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the summary 


‘ was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


SUMMARY OF REPORT TO GOVERNOR OF MINNE- 
SOTA BY STATE COMMISSION ON RESETTLE- 
MENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS, MARCH 31, 
1948 


Your commission on resettlement of dis- 
placed persons submits its report covering 
the results of a questionnaire survey which 
sought to obtain an authentic reflection of 
Minnesota public opinion in relation to the 
possibility of aiding to resettlement in Amer- 
ica and in Minnesota some of those now 
in displaced-persons’ camps in Europe. 

Our final tabulation includes 2,255 ques- 
tionnaires. Of this number, 133 returns 
were submitted on questionnaires printed by 
local newspapers, indicating that a sizahle 
group of our people were reached through 
this medium, in addition to those reached 
through the clergy of the various denomi- 
nations. 

Table I shows that 427, or 18.9 percent, of 
the replies indicated the respondent had one 
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or more relatives in DP camps in Europe; 
80.3 percent, or 1,810, had no relatives; and 
18, or 0.8 percent, of the replies did not 
answer this question. 


NUMBER OF RELATIVES IN DP CAMPS 


Of the 427 respondents reporting relatives 
in DP camps, the greatest number had one 
relative so situated, while one respondent 
indicated 75 relatives in DP camps. As the 
degree of relationship to be reported was not 
specified, it is believed this report may be 
considered correct as the respondent may 
have included in his count relatives of rather 
remote relationships. In all, 1,707 relatives 
of Minnesotans were reported in DP camps 
in Europe. The respondents had an average 
of four relatives in DP camps. . 


DESIRE TO AID RELATIVES 


Table III presents an analysis of the re- 
sponses of persons having relatives in DP 
camps as to the type or types of assistance 
they would be: willing to provide one or 
more of these relatives. The greatest per- 
centage of the respondents (29.3 percent) 
expressed a desire to help with living quar- 
ters, employment, and financial assistance to 
relatives in DP camps. Only 1 of the 427 
respondents indicated an inability to aid in 
any respect, while 20 failed to indicate what 
type or types of aid they could provide. In 
other words, 95 percent of the respondents 
with relatives in DP camps definitely offered 
some type of aid to one or more of their 
relatives. 


Type of assistance offered Number | Percent 


NS cniccisaniecinpitinnnieated 


Employment only- -- 
Financial assistance only. cacbioaidecics 
Liv ing quarters and employment. 

Li Iv ing quarters and financial assist- 


t 
a 
Living quarters only.:.............- 3 
| 
&7 | 


— mentand financia! assistance. 
Living quarters, employment, and 
_financial assistance 


RESPONDENTS WITHOUT RELATIVES IN DP CAMPS 


Table IV analyzes the attitudes of persons 
not having relatives in DP camps and com- 
prise 1,810, or 80.3 percent of the total re- 
sponses. Of this group 1,516, or 83.8 percent, 
indicated a willingness to help; 198, or 10.9 
percent, indicated they would not be willing 
to help; 87, or 4.8 percent, did not answer this 
question; and 9, or 0.5 percent, gave definite 
statements indicating they did not favor the 
proposal to admit displaced persons to this 
country. 


Type of assistance offered Number Saat 


Living quarters only 

Employment only... ...-..-..------ 
Financial assistance only _- 

Living quarters and employ! me! 
Livi ing quarters and financial assist-_ 


Employment and financial assist- 
Living quarters, employment and 


_financial assistance 
Not specified 


BRN 
SP> fF SP PSPN 
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OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 


In response to the question as to the skill 
or skills believed needed in various com- 
munities throughout the State, a great vari- 
ety of skills were reported by respondents, 
A count of the number of respondents in- 
dicating particular skills is not considered 
a valid measurement of this factor of the 
study so we have only listed in rough classi- 
fications the professional, skilled white col- 
lar, skilled, semiskilled, and common laborer, 
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as follows: Professional, 8 classifications; 
skilled white-collar workers, 19 classifica- 
tions; skilled workers, 35 classifications; 
common labor, 9 classifications. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. If I may ask the 
able Senator from Minnesota this ques- 
tion, does the Commission to which he 
refers know that of the displaced per- 
sons already brought to this country 
89.9 percent have settled in the cities 
and have not gone into the country to 
live? 

Mr. THYE. I can only report that 
in sending out questionnaires and in dis- 
cussing the question with different peo- 
ple with whom they came in contact, 
business people, farming people, church 
people, and others, the Commission was 
informed, in response to their inquiries, 
that displaced persons could be provided 
not only with homes but with jobs, and 
that they could become a part of the 
community and become integrated into 
the life of the community and the com- 
munity activities. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is a wonder- 
ful thing, if they can be so placed. But 
when they reach this country and dis- 
embark from the ships 89.9 percent go 
into the cities, approximately 50 percent 
into New York City alone. I want to 
say that the bill reported by the com- 
mittee endeavors to take care of that 
very situation. 

Mr. THYE. But, if the Senator will 
permit me to make a personal comment 
on the question beyond the remarks that 
I have requested consent to have printed 
in the REcorD, I may say I could imagine 
nothing more bleak or discouraging and 
disheartening to a human being than to 
be a displaced person without a home, 
without a country, with no place to which 
to turn, except possibly a concentration 
camp or something of that nature. It 
was with that thought in mind that I 
was led to this investigation in Minne- 
sota, in an attempt to ascertain the 
manner in which the people of the re- 
spective communities of the State would 
accept displaced persons and aid them 
in establishing themselves peacefully in 
a normal life, engaging in the general 
pursuit of a livelihood such as that fol- 
lowed by other citizens of the State, or, 
as in the case of the pioneer parents of 
the Senator and myself, as new citizens 
reestablishing themselves in a life full 
of opportunity, as the pioneers did. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I want to say to 
the Senator that I think the investiga- 
tion had in view a high purpose. I 
think it is splendid that the Senator can 
get a report from his State that the peo- 
ple will take some of these displaced per- 
sons. That being so, a good portion of 
them should go to the Senator’s State. 
The problem is, will they go there and 
not settle in cities along the eastern sea- 
coast? The bill is prepared for the very 
purpose of disseminating such persons 
who may come into the country. I hope 
we may have the good fortune to per- 
suade some of them to go to Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The sole purpose of the 
study in Minnesota was to attempt to 
lend the State and its people to the ac- 
complishment of that which the Sena- 
tor has described in his remarks, That 
was the purpose of the first survey. The 
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reason I asked that it be printed in the 
RecorpD was in order that all the Sena- 
tors and. the public might know what 
is being done in Minnesota in an at- 
tempt to assist in accomplishing the de- 
sired purpose. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I appreciate the 
remarks of the able Senator from Min- 
nesota. I am quite sure that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota and the citizens of 
his State do not want persons who would 
not make goed citizens. They must be 
persons who would be willing to adopt 
the American way of life. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is indeed correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is what we 
must safeguard in any legislation of this 
type; This bill attempts to accomplish 
that. It was brought forth after weeks 
and months of work and study. Sena- 
tors entered the discussions with dif- 
ferences of opinion, and finally brought 
forth this bill which will provide safe- 
guards if a fair trial is given it and if 
proper investigation is made to make 
sure that jobs would not be taken from 
American citizens and housing would be 
available without depriving American 
citizens of shelter. I think those are 
safeguards which are needed. We do 
not want people to come in and push 
our own people out. We do not want an 
influx of persons who would take away 
the jobs of our people. This bill pro- 
vides that before anyone may come in, a 
job must be waiting for him. The Sen- 
ator says it is there in Minnesota. 
There must be housing waiting. The 
Senator says it is in Minnesota, If that 
is the situation, I think it is an excellent 
thing. 

Mr. THYE. I do not disagree with 
the Senator. In fact, the commission 
in Minnesota was established to supple- 
ment the legislation, to assist in accom- 
plishing its purpose, and to assist in find- 
ing out whether there are suitable places 
in which to live and suitable jobs waiting. 
The entire purpose of the commission, 
finally, was to supplement and to assist 
in the very vrovisions contained in the 
bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am glad the 
Senator agrees with me that there 
should be jobs waiting and that there 
should be housing so that our own citi- 
zens would not be displaced. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. I might 
add that in the event every State in the 
Union were to form such a commission, 
undertake the same type of study which 
the Minnesota commission made, and file 
a report of their findings and a report 
of how each community would assist in 
the reestablishment of displaced per- 
sons, the Senator would not find segre- 
gation in the larger cities of persons who 
come in as displaced persons. ‘There 
would be a general spreading out of im- 
migrants across the country, and they 
would find opportunities in various com- 
munities. Thereby they would become 
not only good citizens, but workers with- 
in the various communities. 

I submit the findings of the commis- 
sion only in order that they may be a 
sort of example of how other States 
might likewise act in order to assist and 
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supplement the activity which is pro- 
posed in the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator 
knows, however, as a practical matter, 
that unless the whole subject of bring- 
ing in these people is controlled by a 
commission which is willing to see them 
settled broadly over the country, we shall 
meet the same problem we have met in 
connection with those who have already 
come to this country. More than 20,000 
have already come to America and have 
settled in the large cities along the east- 
ern coast. They should be in a limited 
number so that there might be a fair 
trial for a year or two, and the result 
ascertained. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield for a ques- 
tion. . 

Mr. LANGER, I understand the com- 
mission in Minnesota was appointed over 
a year ago. Is that correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. At that time the so- 
called Stratton bill was pending before 
the Senate; is that correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
the people in Minnesota believed that 
under the Stratton bill they could bring 
in their relatives, their fathers, mothers, 
sisters, brothers, cousins, or nephews, 
and that is one reason why so many 
persons in Minnesota and in other States 
in the Northwest were in favor of the so- 
called Stratton bill? 

Mr. THYE. There is no question in 
my mind, in making a reply to the senior 
Senator from North Dakota, that that 
was the thought in the minds of the 
people. But, nevertheless, disregarding 
the fact that there were relatives in 
mind, the very purpose of circulating 
the questionnaires asking citizens in va- 
rious communities whether they would 
accept displaced persons’ and assist in 
reestablishing them in a new community, 
or in a town or city, was to determine 
whether, with the aid of all the people 
of the Nation, in every State in the 
Union, there could be agencies created to 
assist displaced persons brought to this 
country. 

So I again say that if every commun- 
ity had such an agency as my remarks 
indicate, there would be help for the 
newcomers and there would not be a 
question of segregation in towns. We 
know very well that there would be 
,some who would have relatives in Amer- 
ica who would be most happy to assist 
in the reestablishment of some of the 
displaced persons. 

Mr. LANGER. With reference to the 
question of housing, does not the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota believe that the ordi- 
nary citizens of Minnesota would not 
care to have a stranger come into their 
homes? They might be willing to take 
a relative. 

Mr. THYE. I would say, in reply to 
the senior Senator from North Dakota, 
that there are very few communities any- 
where in the United States in which the 
Senator cannot find some person who has 
a relative in a displaced-persons camp 
on the European Continent. Such a per- 
son would find a relative somewhere in 
the United States who would be glad to 
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take a relative in and disregard the fact 
that he had never before seen him. 

Mr. LANGER. May I not cay that I 
believe the distinguished Senator is mis- 
taken? There are only 1,323,000 dis- 
placed persons on the continent of Eu- 
rope. I am not including expellees. I 
am satisfied that persons of German eth- 
nic origin in Minnesota have many rela- 
tives in Europe. When they write a 
letter saying, “May I bring in my brother 
or sister or uncle or nephew?” it will be 
found that the person referred to is not 
in what is known as the displaced-per- 
sons category. The writer of such a 
letter will receive a letter from the United 
States authorities saying, “We are sorry, 
but we cannot let them in under the 
quota. There are only four classes of 
persons that can come in, and those rela- 
tives are not included in those four 
classes.” 

Mr. THYE. Of course, I should have 
to reply to the senior Senator from North 
Dakota that what we are talking about 
and thinking about is displaced persons 
and the question of bringing displaced 
persons to the United States. 

The next question is, where can we 
locate them, will they be a burden to us 
when they come, and will they be com- 
petitive in the sense that they will be 
competing for houses and competing for 
jobs, and thereby putting an additional 
burden upon the country? 

I say we must have a heart as a Nation 
and as a people and try to deal sympa- 
thetically toward displaced persons in 
the camps of Europe. Nothing could be 
bleaker or more discouraging or disheart- 
ening than: to be an individual without a 
country, with nothing but the bare walls 
of a concentration camp staring him in 
the face for the remainder of his life. 

It would be better for us as a Nation 
and as a people to appraise our own sur- 
roundings, and to see in what manner 
we could bring such persons into this 
country and have them settle in commu- 
nities or towns. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator uses 
the phrase “concentration camp,” which 
connotes concentration forced on people. 
These are not concentration camps in 
that sense. People are just as free to 
come and go as they want to. They come 
in and go out of those camps all day long. 
Some have interests outside, some work 
outside. ‘The camps are crowded, as I 
have just described, they are generally 
old army barracks, with very crowded 
conditions, but clean or not clean, ac- 
cording to the housekeeping ability of 
the people who live in them. 

Of course these people appeal to us. 
Such a condition anywhere in the world 
would appeal to us. But I am sure that 
the Senator is practical enough not to 
want in the State of Minnesota an in- 
flux of people who would deprice those 
who are now at work in Minnesota of 
their work, or take their homes away 
from them. I believe the Senator from 
Minnesota agrees with me that before 
these people come to the United States, 
there must be jobs awaiting them, and 
places where they may live. Does the 
Senator agree with that? 

Mr. THYE. Indeed I do. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then the Sena- 
tor will support the committee bill. 
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Mr. THYE. There is no question in 
my mind, and I do not differ with the 
Senator from West Virginia. I merely 
supplement, first, by filing a report of 
a commission finding. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
to have it. 

Mr. THYE. And also adding to that 
report my own remarks as to what my 
convictions on the question of the dis- 
placed persons are, and attempting to 
assist the Senator in outlining what I 
believe to be the manner in which we 
should proceed in taking displaced per- 
sons into the various communities of 
our States, if they are permitted to come 
into the United States. 

I should like to add, if the Senator 
will yield for a moment more, that last 
week I was in the airport at Spokane, 
Wash., and in the course of coming into 
the airport and awaiting another plane 
out I watched a young man, whose age 
I would say was about 16, land from 
the ship on which we arrived, hurry into 
the washroom, wash his face and comb 
his hair, and come back into the lobby 
of the waiting room of the airport. I no- 
ticed him then meet two men and two 
women, and there was a very friendly 
greeting. I learned that he was a young 
man from Norway, who had been permit- 
ted to come into the United States. He 
met friends of his father in the airport 
station, and the greeting and the general 
conversation were about what he had 
left in the old country, and what he was 
looking forward to in this new country, 
the United States of America. When I 
saw the gleam of happiness in the eye of 
this youth when he met these people, 
whom he had never met before, and ob- 
served how they received him in a glad, 
almost brotherly or parental, spirit, I 
realized what an obligation we had, and 
how much good we, the American peo- 
ple, could accomplish in this Nation of 
ours if we should extend ourselves and 
bring people to this country and reestab- 
lish them in communities here. I agree 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
that we would want to check them, we 
would want to know they were the right 
kind of people. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Doubiless the boy 
from Norway came under the immigra- 
tion laws of our country, and entered the 
United States as a Norwegian alien, as 
they have been doing through the years 
past. That practice is still maintained. 

Mr. THYE. It was the example I was 
discussing, rather than the individual 
case. I merely wanted to call attention 
to the happiness on the part of the per- 
sons who joined in weicoming this boy. 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senator from 
West Virginia will yield for one more 
question, I shall not interrupt him fur- 
ther. 

Suppose a citizen of Minnesota, a very 
fine man, living at New Auburn, let us 
say, had a cousin or a brother living in 
Poland, and when Russia entered 
Poland the brother became an “expellee” 
and went into the American zone; and 
suppose the Senator found that under 
the bill that boy could not come into 
this country. Would he still support the 
measure? 

Mr. THYE. If the boy could not come 
into the United States. 


I am very glad 
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Mr. LANGER. Yes. There are ten 
million of them who are absolutely barred 
from coming into this country because 
they are of German ethnic origin. I 
know there are hundreds of thousands of 
people in the Senator’s State who have 
relatives in Europe, but they cannot come 
into the United States. They cannot get 
in. The displaced persons are taken out 
of the 1,323,000, but the officials cannot 
take them out of the 10,000,000 who were 
driven by Russia into the American, 
British and French zones. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is worse than 
that. Under the agreement, representa- 
tives of our own Government were put 
over there to make it certain. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES and Mr. FERGUSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield first to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I do not desire to take up 
much time at this particular juncture 
in the debate, but I should like to point 
out that there is a very strong desire on 
the part of a substantial number of citi- 
zens in the State of New York to have 
legislation of this type enacted. In an- 
ticipation of that, various organizations 
have already been set up in the State 
which are now working to the end that 
preparations may be completed before an 
act of this kind becomes effective, in 
order that New York State may be able 
to take care of its full quota, whatever 
its quota may be, by any stretch of the 
imagination, when the legislation itself 
becomes effective. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I interrupt the 
Senator to say that New York so far has 
had a very generous quota. 

Mr. IVES. New York realizes that 
but New York has not complained. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. LANGER. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator a question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that out 
of the 1,323,000, a large number of them 
are related to residents of New York 
City? 

Mr. IVES. I presume that is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. That is not true of the 
State of Minnesota, I might say, from my 
investigation. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator restate 
what he just said? 

Mr. LANGER. I say that of the 1,- 
323,000, very few, if any, are related to 
citizens of German ethnic origin in the 
State of Minnesota, or the State of Wis- 
consin, or the States of North or South 
Dakota. 

Mr. THYE. May I ask the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota why he finds the 
situation so different in Minnesota from 
the other States in the Union? 

Mr. LANGER. Because they lived in 
another part of Europe, and were driven 
back into Germany when Joe Stalin’s 
forces entered the places where they 
lived. 

Mr. THYE. It is highly debatable as to 
whether the people of German descent 
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in our State originated from what we 
might say in one section of Germany. I 
think that question could be debated. 

Mr. LANGER. I think the Senator will 
find it has already been thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Immigration Bureau, 
and it is a matter of record. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to thank the senior 
Senator from West Virginia for yielding 
tome. The only reason I was disposed to 
ask the Senator to yield was that I was 
obliged to attend a committee meeting 
at 3 o’clock which I feel obligated to at- 
tend. I again thank the Senator for per- 
mitting me to interrupt him. 

Mr. REVERCCMB. The Senator from 
West Virginia is very glad indeed to have 
had the contribution from the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia have a copy of the 
Potsdam agreement as it relates to the 
people of German ancestry who were 
driven from the various countries into 
Germany after the armistice? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not have it 
before me, but I believe the Senator 
from Michigan will find it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of March 8, where it 
was placed by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
have it in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the matter to which I have 
referred be inserted at this point in the 
REcorD so it may be read by those who 
follow the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
XIII. ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF GERMAN 
POPULATIONS 

The Conference reached the following 
agreement on the removal of Germans from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary: 

The three Governments, having consid- 
ered the question in all its aspects, recognize 
that the transfer to Germany of German pop- 
ulations, or elements thereof, remaining in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and humane manner. 

Since the influx of a large number of Ger- 
mans into Germany would increase the bur- 
den already resting on the occupying author- 
ities, they consider that the Allied Control 
Council in Germany should in the first in- 
stance examine the problem with special 
regard to the question of the equitable dis- 
tribution of these Germans among the sev- 
eral zones of occupation. They are accord- 
ingly instructing their respective representa- 
tives on the Control Council to report to 
their governments as soon as possible the 
extent to which such persons have already 
entered Germany from Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary, and to submit an esti- 
mate of the time and rate at which further 
transfers could be carried out, having regard 
to the present situation in Germany. 

The Czechoslovak Government, the Polish 
Provisional Government, and the Control 
Council in Hungary are at the same time 
being informed of the above, and are being 
requested meanwhile to suspend further ex- 
pulsions pending the examination by the 
Governments concerned of the report from 
their representatives on the Control Council. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
shall now pursue the history and de- 
velopment of the problem before us. It is 
so broad and there is so much to it that 
I have tried to condense it to those facts 
which will bear upon the pending legis- 
lation. 

A Presidential directive of December 
22, 1945—and for Senators who are pres- 
ent I call attention earnestly to this 
statement—a Presidential directive of 
December 22, 1945, gives priority in cer- 
tain categories of immigration visas to 
be given to displaced persons who immi- 
grate to the United Siates. In other 
words, on December 22, 1945, the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued a direc- 
tive saying that displaced persons should 
be given priority upon the regular immi- 
gration list into this country. Since 
then, approximately 33,000 displaced 
persons have been admitted into the 
United States under our quota laws and 
it is estimated that at the end of our 
present fiscal year, June 30, 1948—and 
the estimate was made at the time of 
the drafting of the report now before 
the Senate—the number of displaced 
persons admitted into the United States 
will be approximately 50,000. I want to 
call that to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. Many people think 
that no displaced persons have beer ad- 
mitted into this country. Mr. President, 
that many have been admitted into this 
country, and admitted freely as immi- 
grants with no controls over them what- 
soever. How vastly different that is 
from the admission of such persons into 
other countries of the world which have 
accepted any number of them. 

I may emphasize that the 50,000 dis- 
placed persons who will have been ad- 
mitted into the United States by the end 
of the present fiscal year will have been 
admitted under our regular quota laws, 
that is under the regular immigration 
laws. Thousands of additional dis- 
placed persons have come and been ad- 
mitted into the United States outside 
the quota law as nonimmigrants, for 
temporary periods, and these additional 
thousands are now seeking permanent 
immigration status. That is, having 
come here as Visitors, having come here 
on travel visas, not as immigrants, once 
here they seek to stay here as permanent 
residents, and there will be offered, Iam 
advised, an amendment to the bill to 
permit those who have come here pre- 
sumably as visitors to stay as permanent 
residents. I think these facts should be 
called to the attention of the Senate in 
dealing with the subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion on that point? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can the Sen- 
ator tell us what percentage of those 
who have come here during the last 5 
years, we will say, or since 1940, have 
come under the quotas assigned to vari- 
ous nationalities? In other words, what 
Iam trying to bring out is that the num- 
ber of persons who have come in as vis- 
itors and without quotas is far under 
the number of those who have entered 
under the quotas established some years 
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ago for admission for the respective na- 
tionalities. Is that not correct? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
look into the report and have those fig- 
ures placed in the Recorp. I do not 
have them at hand at the moment. I 
shall place them in the Recorp during 
the course of the debate. I believe the 
Senator from Massachusetts is wrong 
when he makes his statement on the basis 
of nonquota immigrants compared with 
those who are not immigrants. I think 
those who are not immigrants are far in 
excess of the quota allowances during 
the course of years in question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have never 
seen any figures covering visitors and 
nonimmigrants, and I thought it would 
be interesting to have the figures in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have at hand 
one figure which will interest the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. More than 
366,000 persons came into this country 
last year on visas as nonimmigrants. 
More than 366,000 came in as visitors, as 
travelers, or as trader merchants. In 
those categories, 60 percent more came 
in last year than ever came in in any 
prior year in the history of the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But those peo- 
ple have not stayed or have not stayed 
legally. Am I not correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I like the latter 
part of the Senator’s question—‘“have 
not stayed legally.” That is one of the 
problems with which we are dealing. 
That that has been one of the greatest 
abuses in the immigration set-up over 
the course of years. We must have an 
Immigration Service which earnestly 
wants to enforce the terms of the law. 
Countless thousands of persons have 
come here and stayed who had no right 
to stay, and I suspect never had any in- 
tention of merely coming to visit for a 
while and then leave the country. Three 
hundred and sixty-six thousand persons, 
I repeat, came into the United States in 
the last year who were not classed as 
immigrants at all. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator give any 
figures as to how many of those 366,000 
persons have stayed here illegally? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. I can tell 
the Senator how many have left. I 
think we have that figure, and I shall be 
very glad to give it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it will be very 
interesting, in view of the Senator’s state- 
ment that the immigration laws ought 
to be enforced. I agree with him in 
that statement, and I think the immi- 
gration officers are doing a good job. If 
the Senator has that figure as to the 
number who remained here who really 
should be returned to the land from 
which they came, I think the Senate 
should have the figures. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It may be of in- 
terest on that point, I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois, to note that there 
are some 32,000 cases in Greater New 
York alone of persons whom the immi- 
gration authorities are trying to deport. 
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The immigration authorities are as far 
behind as 32,000 cases in greater New 
York alone, I am advised. 

An indication of the number of the 
illegal entries into the United States is 
the fact that the number of deportations 
for the last 4 years has exceeded the 
number of immigrants who legally en- 
tered the United States during this 
period. 

Mr. LUCAS. That would not apply to 
the figure of 366,000. That would cover 
persons who might have been here 
illegally before. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No, the 366,000 I 
mentioned were persons who came here 
last year as nonimmigrants. 

Mr. LUCAS. But I am talking about 
the statement the Senator from West 
Virginia just read. What the Senator 
said would not altogether apply to the 
366,000 persons he spoke of. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It probably would 
not affect any one of them. 

During the past fiscal year 18,663 aliens 
were deported from the United States, 
that is forcibly deported, and 195,880 
aliens who had been judged deportable 
were permitted to depart at their own 
expense. 

In New York alone there is at the 
present time an arrearage of approxi- 
mately 32,000 investigations of deporta- 
tion cases. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should not say that that 
was a bad record, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to comment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It sounds pretty 
bad. It is for only one area. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am talking about the 
number who have been actually deport- 
ed, and the number who are being pre- 
pared for deportation. There are only 
32,000 left under investigation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Thirty-two thou- 
sand in one area. The immigration of- 
ficials themselves tell us what great dif- 
ficulties they have. They are alarmed 
over the number who have come in, and 
whom they cannot follow. 

Mr. LUCAS. They have a right to be 
alarmed over the situation. I agree with 
the Senator. I know that the Senator 
has made quite a study of this problem. 
Does he agree that during the war years 
1,000,000 who were eligible to come in 
under the quota did not come in during 
that time? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should not say 
that 1,000,000 did not come in. Let me 
put it in this way—— 

Mr. LUCAS. The number is very close 
to 1,000,000, as I recall from the figures 
which I obtained from the immigration 
officials. I was under the impression that 
during the war immigration had prac- 
tically dried up. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The figure is 
rather large as to all the unused quotas. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. I am talking about the un- 
used quotas during the waf. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. From those coun- 
tries from which the displaced persons 
come, the figure is approximately 30,000 
who could have come in during the war 
years under the quota system. Thirty 
thousand did not come in who might 
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have come in from the countries from 
which the displaced persons come. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is a very interesting 
figure. I hope the Senator’s figure is 
correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator will 
find this subject discussed in great detail 
in the printed report on the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has just 
made the statement—and I am sure that 
it is correct—that 30,000 who might have 
come in under the quotas did not come 
in during the war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. During the fiscal 
years 1940 to 1945, inclusive. 

Mr. COOPER. His figure applies to 
deficits in nationality quotas. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

done that for years. 

Mr. COOPER. If the average number 
which had been entering annually under 
quotas had entered during the war years, 
is it not a fact that 180,000 persons addi- 
tional to those who actually entered 
would now be in the United States? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senator 
assuming that the laws would be broken? 
During the war years, just as in the years 
prior to the war, we were under the quota 
system. Only a certain number can 
come from each country. During the six 
war years approximately 30,000 persons 
could have come fro... the countries from 
which the displaced persons come. Per- 
haps this will make it clear: The total 
number of quota immigrants admitted to 
the United States during the six war 
years—1940 to 1945—was 132,876. The 
total number is only 48,147 less than the 
181,023 quota immigrants admitted into 
the United States during the preceding 
6 years—from 1934 to 1939. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sena- 
tor when he speaks of numbers restricted 
to quotas from specific countries. How- 
ever, I am speaking now of the numbers 
of people, without respect to quotas and 
without respect to nationality-—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. How can we dis- 
regard quotas? They are a requirement 
of the law. 

Mr. COOPER. Iam talking about the 
total number of people who would have 
been in this country, regardless of where 
they came from, if the average number 
who had been admitted annually since 
1930 had entered during the war years. 
Is it not true that about 180,000 quota 
and nonquota immigrants would have 
come in during those years? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. To use the exact 
figure, 183,023 quota immigrants were 
admitted into the United States for the 
6 years preceding the period from 1940 
to 1945. Using that figure as a fair basis 
for the number who would have come in 
between 1940 and 1945, I should say that 
189,000 would have come in. We know 
that the number who did come in was 
132,876, and there is a difference of only 
48,147. 

Mr. COOPER. The printed report of 
the committee indicates the average 
number of quota and nonquota immi- 
grants who entered each year from the 
year 1930, the date of enactment of the 
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present law, and through 1947. In the 
four war years about 180,000 additional 
people would have been admitted if the 
average had been maintained. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The able Senator 
is using nonquota immigrants, which he 
cannot use in any calculation of this 
kind. I think the Senator said “quota 
and nonquota,” did he not? If we in- 
clude nonquota immigrants, that em- 
braces immigrants from South America, 
Canada, and the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. We cannot confuse the 
two categories. Using the figure for 
quota immigrants, upon the basis of 
these figures, even with the war, there 
was a difference of only 48,147 between 
the war years and the 6 years preceding 
the war. 

-Mr. President, I wish to proceed with 
my statement. We shall be engaged in 
this argument for several days, I pre- 
sume, and I should like to conclude my 
opening statement upon this subject. 

I was speaking of the number of dis- 
placed persons who have been admitted 
into this country already, and of the fact 
that it is estimated that 50,000 of them 
will have come in under our regular im- 
migration laws by July 1, 1948. 

At the time of the filing of this report 
England had taken 36,000 displaced per- 
sons, most of whom were from the Brit- 
ish zone of Germany or the British zone 
of Austira. Belgium had taken 25,000. 


France, with a shortage of workingmen, 
had taken only 16,000. As of the time 
of the filing of this report Canada had 
taken 8,500. 

Many persons feel that if the United 


States should rush ahead and take a 
great number, other coultries would do 
likewise. The able Senator who now oc- 
cupies the chair [Mr. Carn] was in Eu- 
rope at the time of the committee's in- 
vestigation, and has a first-hand under- 
standing of the entire situation. France 
is in need of workingmen. France has 
made a contract with Italy for Italian 
workingmen to come into France. She 
has taken approximately 16,000 displaced 
persons. But when they go there they 
go for a specific purpose. They go there 
as farm workers, miners, or workers in 
the building-construction industry. 

Those taken into Belgium were taken 
in for coal mining. While we were in 
Germany last fall Gen. Lucius Clay, in 
charge of the military government of 
Germany, received a report, at a meeting 
which I was privileged to attend, to the 
efiect that Belgium had sent back to the 
camps a large number of displaced per- 
sons because they did not fulfill the work 
for which they were brought there. 
Canada has taken in a number of men for 
farming and dairy purposes, as woods- 
men, and I understand a limited number 
of tailors. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
United States would be the first country 
to permit displaced persons to enter with 
their families. In most of the other 
countries the families must wait in the 
camps while the men go to find jobs. 
The answer is that there is no housing for 
the families. 

I recall talking with one of the min- 
isters of England on this subject, and 
asking him, “Why do you not take more 
displaced persons?” His answer was, 
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“We have a housing problem.” Mr. 
President, we, too, have a housing prob- 
lem which must be regarded in any ac- 
tion taken on this subject. 

In many instances the families of the 
workers are not permitted to enter with 
the workers. It should be pointed out 
also, with reference to resettlement of 
displaced persons, that many displaced 
persons have declined the opportunity to 
resettle in some of the receiving nations. 
Virtually all the displaced persons desire, 
as do millions of other Europeans, to 
leave Europe. Many desire to emigrate 
from Europe to the United States. This 
is nothing new. The desire to come to 
the United States existed long before the 
war, long before we ever heard the ex- 
pression “displaced persons.” For years, 
even prior to the war, the immigration 
quotas for some countries have been 
heavily oversubscribed. 

The Senate will recall that under the 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, the Administrator is required 
to encourage arrangements among the 
participating countries in conjunction 
with the International Refugee Organi- 
zation looking toward the largest practi- 
cable utilization of manpower available 
in any of the participating countries in 
furtherance of the accomplishment of 
the purposes of the act. 

Under the provisions of the act, the 
term “participating countries” includes 
dependent areas. Also, the act provides 
for guarantees in connection with cer- 
tain projects fostered by private inves- 
tors. 

It is my information, Mr. President, 
that in some of these dependent areas, 
projects fostered by private investors 
have already resulted in colonization of 
displaced persons with rather satisfac- 
tory results. For example, a number of 
displaced persons have been resettled in 
French Morocco, through the initiative 
of a development organization, the head 
of which reports that there is a potential 
capacity in North Africa for the resettle- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of dis- 
placed persons. I suggest to the Senate 
that substantial inroads toward the so- 
lution of the problem can be made if, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, appro- 
priate projects are fostered in such areas 
of the world in which colonization is 
needed. 

Mr. President, in speaking of the need 
for additional colonization, I wish to read 
from the Reader’s Digest of April 1948, 
which contains an article entitled “Too 
Many People.” The article was written 
by C. Lester Walker, and it was originally 
published in Harper’s magazine: 

“If other nations—China, India, Russia— 
are to have so many people, shouldn’t the 
United States, lest it be overwhelmed, in- 
crease its population?” 

The answer is “No.” In terms of military 
strength, the overpopulated nation is 
weakened by its extra people. A modern 
army is fed and equipped by the surplus of 
foods and materials a people can produce. 

The United States may be a stronger, 
healthier, happier Nation today with a pop- 
ulation of 140,000,000 than it will be when 
it reaches 200,000,000. Studies by P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for 
Population Research indicates that a fixed 
100,000,000 people might be even better for 
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us, It would mean more and better clothes, 
housing, jobs, medical care, education, beef- 
steak, and milk for everybody. 


Of course, Mr. President, the popula- 
tion of the United States will increase; 
our population is growing. But we can- 
not overlook the fact that we have today 
a@ problem on our own hands. This is 
not the country of 50 years ago, when un- 
restricted immigration to the United 
States could be absorbed. — 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The subcommittee felt that in order 
that the problem of displaced persons, 
insofar as it affects the United States, 
might be viewed in a true perspective, 
an appraisal should be made of the prob- 
lem in the light of our general immigra- 
tion pattern and the situation in the 
United States insofar as such situation 
is pertinent to the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons in this country. Accord- 
ingly, I should like to briefly make refer- 
ence to the immigration policy of this 
country as it has evolved during the 
years, and to certain pertinent facts per- 
taining to the situation in the United 
States. 

Under our immigration law, there are 
two general classes of immigrants. The 
first are known as quota immigrants. 
Under our immigration law, only a desig- 
nated number of quota immigrants may 
enter the United States annually from 
certain countries. In addition to the 
quota immigrants, there is also another 
class of immigrants, known as nonquota 
immigrants, who consis: chiefly of cer- 
tain relatives of American citizens, im- 
migrants from the Western Hemisphere, 
and similar classes. There is no statu- 
tory limit on the number of nonquota 
immigrants who may be admitted into 
the United States, except insofar as the 
number is limited by the excluding pro- 
visions of the law or the status required 
in order to qualify as a nonquota immi- 
grant. 

Mr. President, at this point let me 
emphasize that every immigrant who is 
admitted into the United States, and who 
thereafter becomes a naturalized citizen, 
may become a conduit through which 
various members of his family may be 
admitted into the United States on a 
nonquota basis, in that way swelling the 
growing population of our country. 

The maximum annual number of quota 
immigrants for all European countries is 
approximately 150,000. Of this quoia, 
five-sixths is allocated to countries of 
western and northern Europe. The basis 
for the allocation of the European quota 
has been evolved after years of careful 
study in which all of the many facets 
of the immigration problems were care- 
fully considered. This allocation of five- 
sixths of the European quota to northern 
and western Europe and only one-sixth 
of the European quota to eastern and 
southern Europe has been made on 
the theory that-northern and western 
European stock predominated in build- 
ing the United States and that immi-. 
grants from this stock have backgrounds 
and customs similar to those which pre- 
vail in the United States, and that im- 
migrants from the northern and western 
European stock are therefore more read- 
ily assimilable. The displaced persons in 
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Europe, except persons of German na- 
tionality, are all from countries of south- 
ern and eastern Europe which have rel- 
atively small quotas because immigrants 
from these areas have been found during 
the course of our history to be less as- 
similable. 

It has been asserted, and I call the 
special attention of the Senator from 
Kentucky to this point, that there have 
been accumulated a substantial number 
of unused quotas which were unused dur- 
ing the war years, and which should now 
be made available to displaced persons. 
The implication of this assertion is that 
had it not been for the war, hundreds of 
thousands of these persons from eastern 
and southern Europe would have been ad- 
mitted into the United States during the 
course of the years in which the war was 
being fought; that is, during the 6 years 
1940 to 1945, inclusive. However, a con- 
sideration of the facts immediately dis- 
pels the basis for this assertion. The 
total unused quotas for the last 9 years. 
from 1939 to 1947, inclusive, for the six 
countries from which displaced persons 
have come, exclusive of Germany, is only 
30,342. 

During the 18 years in which the pres- 
ent quota law has been in effect, the 
average annual number of quota immi- 
grants has been approximately only 35,- 
000. The reason for the unused quotas, 
not only during the war years, but dur- 
ing the entire history of the immigra- 
tion quota law, is that relatively few 
immigrants from the large quota coun- 
tries have been emigrating to the United 
States. For example, four countries of 
northern and western Europe which 
have 72 percent of the European quota 
have, during the existence of the law, 
used only 13 percent of their quota. On 
the other hand, the quotas for the coun- 
tries of southern and eastern Europe 
are heavily oversubscribed for as much 
as 50 years in advance. It is therefore 
apparent that a disproportionate num- 
ber of the immigrants to the United 
States have come from countries whose 
populations, under our quota law, are 
deemed less assimilable. 

What was the situation respecting im- 
migration to this country during the war 
years? The total number of quota im- 
migrants admitted into the United 
States during the six fiscal years 1940 to 
1945, was 132,876. This number is only 
48,147 less than the 183,023 quota immi- 
grants admitted into the United States 
during the preceding 6 years, the fiscal 
years 1934 to 1939. 

Since the war, however, as might be 
expected, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the number of persons com- 
ing to the United States both as quota 
and as nonquota immigrants. More 
quota immigrants were admitted into 
the United States during the last fiscal 
year than the total aggregate number 
of quota immigrants that were admitted 
during the preceding four fiscal years. 
More nonquota immigrants were ad- 
mitted into the United States during the 
last 2 years than were admitted in the 
course of the preceding eight fiscal years. 

“Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 
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Mr. COOPER. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to argue statistics on the floor, but 
I have just looked at page 67 of the full 
report of the subcommittee on which 
the printed report is based and the table 
on that page, indicates that from 1930 
through 1947, 630,513 quota immigrants 
were admitted into the United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is, as quota 
immigrants alone. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, quota immi- 
grants. As the Senator said a few min- 
utes ago, the total figure would average 
35,000 quota immigrants a year during 
the period 1930 to 1947. 

We were in the war from 1941 to 1945. 
In the 4 years, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 
the table indicates that only 44,659 quota 
immigrants came into this country. If 
the average number of 35,000 per year 
had entered in those 4 years, over 
140,000 would have entered. Subtract- 
ing the 44,659 who entered it is clear that 
there was a deficit of 93,000 quota im- 
migrants, in those 4 years. I take 
these figures from the report of the sub- 
committee of which I was a member. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to the 
Senator, that I shall not take time now 
to enter into a calculation with him, but 
I shall be very glad to do so in the course 
of the discussion, after I have had an 
opportunity to examine the records. 

I do have figures which I want to place 
in the Recorp. I put them in before, 
and I want to put them in again at this 
point. The total number of quota im- 
migrants admitted into the United States 
during the six fiscal years 1940 to 1945, 
was 132,876. That number is only 48,147 
less than the 183,023 quota immigrants 
admitted in the preceding six fisca' years, 
1934 to 1939. 

I have mentioned in the course of this 
discussion, and it has also been men- 
tioned by other Senators, I believe, the 
subject of the illegal entry of aliens into 
the United States. This problem is one 
of the phases of our immigration prob- 
lems under consideration in the study of 
our general immigration laws. An indi- 
cation of the number of illegal entries 
into the United States is the fact that the 
number of deportations for the last 4 
years has exceeded the number of immi- 
grants who legally entered the United 
States during this period. During the 
past fiscal year, 18,663 aliens were de- 
ported from the United States and 195,- 
880 aliens who had been adjudged de- 
portable were permitted to depart at 
their own expense. In New York City 
alone there is at the present time an 
arrearage of approximately 32,000 in- 
vestigations of deportation cases. I 
went over these figures a short while ago, 
in a discussion with the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Closely related to the problem of 
illegal entry of aliens into the United 
States is the problem of aliens who 
legally enter for temporary periods, such 
as visitors and persons in transit to other 
countries, but who fail to leave the United 
States. I may add to that category those 
who come here sometimes as treaty 
merchants, dealing with business prob- 
Iems. Mr. President, I cannot over- 
emphasize the gravity of this problem. 
During the course of the last fiscal year, 
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366,305 of these persons who are tech- 
nically classed as nonimmigrants were 
admitted into the United States. This 
number is over 60 percent more than the 
number of nonimmigrants admitted into 
the United States in any previous year 
in the course of the last 40 years. I 
speak from the record when I say that 
an alarming number of these people who 
are admitted into the United States for 
temporary periods as nonimmigrants 
come for the purpose of evading our im- 
migration laws. As chairman of the 
regular Immigration and Naturalization 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, I have seen substantial evi- 
dence of this, because we already have 
a great number of private immigration 
bills which have been before our sub- 
committee for the purpose of adjusting 
the immigration status of these people 
who are being admitted temporarily, but 
who, after they set foot on American soil, 
refuse to leave this country. As I have 
previously indicated in my remarks, 
there are among these nonimmigrants 
who have been admitted into the United 
States, thousands of displaced persons. 

I may say at this point that there 
have already been introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress more than _ 1,000 
private bills for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the status of aliens. This number 
is over twice the number of such bills 
which were introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and over six times the 
number of such bills which were intro- 
duced in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
Moreover, more than 4,000 cases in which 
deportation of aliens has been suspended 
by the Attorney General, have already 
been referred to the Eightieth Congress 
as required by law. 

These figures, Mr. President, will give 
some idea of how many people are com- 
ing into the country, and of the ter- 
rific problem facing our immigration 
authorities. 

Mr. LUGAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. I read from page 15 of 
the annual report of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, the fol- 
lowing: 

Visitors and transients came chiefly from 
Cuba and Canada and Mexico. It is note- 
worthy that the increase in the number of 
students is due to the larger numbers com- 
ing from Latin-American countries rather 
than from Europe. 


I read that statement, because all the 
emphasis is now being laid on the dis- 
placed persons who are in European 
countries. I merely call attention to 
that statement because I think we ought 
to give it some consideration. Un- 
doubtedly it is a true statement. 

In other words, most of them coming 
in on temporary visas or on the non- 
quota basis are from South American 
countries, according to the report. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am glad the 
Senator has brought that up, because I 
do not want to leave an inference that 
they are all from Europe. There are 
persons coming from other countries, but 
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many of the 366,000 are in fact displaced 
persons. 

Mr. LUCAS. J presume the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the advice 
which I have received. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator know 
the number of displaced persons? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No, I do not have 
that figure. 

Mr.LUCAS. It would be interesting to 
know, because we are talking about dis- 
placed persons. If the Senator could 
supply the Senate with that information 
it would be valuable, because the Senator 
makes the general, broad statement that 
many persons who come in are displaced 
persons. No doubt some of them are. 
But I believe it would tend to clarify the 
situation if we knew the accurate figures, 
if there is any way of obtaining them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In the substitute 
to be offered to the committee bill there 
is a provision that some 15,000 displaced 
persons who have come in on temporary 
permits may have their status adjusted 
so that they can remain. I take it that 
approximately 15,000 have come in. 

Mr. LUCAS. The able Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SaLTONSTALL] has 
just handed me a report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on page 24 of 
which this statement is made: 

As stated above, approximately 30,000 dis- 
placed persons have been admitted to the 
United States. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. That is under 
the quota system. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. One who comes 
in on a visitor’s visa does not come under 
that classification. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iunderstand that. Iam 
interested in displaced persons, those in 
the emergency group, who are not com- 
ing in under quotas. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam very glad to 
have the question raised. 

Mr. President, I have been speaking 
about the background of the whole 
situation in connection with the number 
of people coming into this country. I 
certainly did not mean to leave the in- 
ference that 366,000 have entered under 
the quota system. I did not say that. I 
said that the persons who have come in 
under the quota law amounted to 32,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. I rather gained that im- 
pression from what the Senator said, and 
in order to clarify the REcorp I thought 
it was advisable to make the statement 
which I made. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have used a 
definite figure of 32,000. As we are ad- 
vised by the Immigration Service, it was 
estimated at the time the report was 
written that there would be 50,000 dis- 
placed persons admitted under the quota 
law by July 1, 1948. As to the number 
of displaced persons who have come in 
as visitors, we are told that some have 
come in, but I do not have the figures, 
and I do not know where they can be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
on that point for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it would be 
worth while to have the REecorp show a 
break-down of the 366,305 figure. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. If that can be 
done, I shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. LUCAS. It will not take more 
than a minute. I read from the annual 
report: 

The total number of nonimmigrants ad- 
mitted was 366,305; Government officials, 
16,517; members of international organiza- 
tions, 3,803; temporary visitors for business, 
79,634; temporary visitors for pleasure, 134,- 
924; in transit, 96,825; returning residents, 
22,818; students, 11,003; others, 789. 


Those items make up the total which 
I have mentioned. 

I might say for the information of the 
Senate that the group which I have read 
are exclusive of agricultural laborers who 
have been coming in from Mexico and 
other countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is temporary 
labor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We do not have 
the figures as to them. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am still reading from 
the annual report, under the caption of 
immigrants and nonimmigrants, page 15: 

During the fiscal year 1947, there were 
$23,422 aliens (exclusive of border-crossers, 
Mexican agricultural laborers, and crewmen) 
who departed from the United States. Only 
22,501 were emigrants, i. e., aliens who left 
& permanent residence in the United States 
for a permanent residence abroad; 17,511 
nonimmigrants were resident aliens who 
planned to return to the United States after 
@ temporary stay abroad; and 283,410 were 
aliens who had been admitted as visitors, 
persons in transit, and others temporarily 
admitted. 


Mr. President, that does not portray 
a bad picture, I will say to my able friend, 
if those figures are correct, of what the 
immigration officials are doing in the way 
of checking persons who are in this coun- 
try. I do not say they get them all, but 
that is a pretty impressive showing, so 
far as I am concerned, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator, with respect to displaced per- 
sons who have come in on temporary per- 
mits, that it seems to me there would be 
in that class temporary visitors for busi-/ 
ness, temporary visitors for pleasure, per- 
sons in transit, and students. I should 
certainly like to have those figures. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know about the 
number of displaced persons. I thank 
the Senator for permitting the interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In addition to the 
migration of aliens to this country, there 
are certain migrations of persons who 
are not strictly immigrants. I may say, 
so that no one may misunderstand the 
figures given in the discussion as to the 
number of people coming into the coun- 
try, the number who are here, and the 
problems we have to meet in connection 
with those who are here and those who 
are coming, that there are at the present 
time approximately 100,000 American 
citizens situated throughout the world 
who are still awaiting repatriation to the 
United States. The situation is such that 
@ special agency of Government has been 
established for the sole purpose of facili- 
tating their repatriation to this country. 
Those persons, of course, would not be 
charged to any quota, but may enter the 
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United States as rapidly as facilities will 
permit. 

There is another type of migration 
which in recent years has been increas- 
ing in substantial numbers, due to vari- 
ous social and economic conditions in 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Ricans are Amer- 
ican citizens and have the right to come 
and go as they please, and approxi- 
mately 1,000 Puerto Ricans a week, 
50,000 a year, are currently migrating to 
the United States. Most of them are 
settling in New York City, in East Har- 
lem and the Bronx, and it is reported 
that those who come here to settle else- 
where in the country are creating serious 
social and economic problems where they 
locate. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word with reference to the areas of 
settlement of aliens who have been ad- 
mitted into the United States. This is 
important in dealing with the bill be- 
cause the bill-has taken into considera- 
tion the very question of dispersal of the 
people who may come to this country. 

In 1940 approximately 5,000,000 aliens 
in the United States registered under the 
provisions of the Alien Registration Act. 
Almost 70 percent of them were concen- 
trated in urban centers of 59,000 popula- 
tion or over. Only 34.4 percent of the 
total population of the United States, in- 
cluding aliens, was in such urban centers. 
With a total population of 34.4 percent 
in cities of populations of 50,000 or more, 
70 percent of the registered alien popu- 
lation of the country was in those popu- 
lous centers. 

Where, Mr. President, have been the 
areas of settlement of the displaced per- 
sons who have been admitted to the 
United States since 1945? Statistics show 
that 89.9 percent, nearly 90 percent, of 
the 17,018 displaced persons. admitted 
into the United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1947, settled in cities 
or urban areas, and 50 percent of those 
persons were destined to New York City 
alone. 

I believe it is proper for us to consider 
the social implications of these persons, 
particularly since the crux of a sound 
immigration program is the assimilation 
of the immigrants who are admitted, an 
assimilation into our way of life and the 
understanding of our form of govern- 





. ment. We are justified in appraising the 


impact of the social and political prob- 
lems which are inherent in the concen- 
tration of aliens in the urban centers 
of the Nation. 

We must recognize, too, the fact that 
we have in this country more foreign- 
born persons than has anv other coun- 
try in the world. Most of them are ex- 
cellent citizens who have contributed to 
the progress and development of the 
country. 

Now I should like to make a few ob- 
servations respecting the employment 
and housing situations in the United 
States, insofar as they are related to the 
reception of persons into this country. 
The report which has been filed, that is, 
the printed report of the committee on 
the bill, contains detailed information re- 
specting both the housing and the em- 
ployment situations. 
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The housing situation in the United 
States needs a little explanation, for we 
are keenly aware of the acuteness of this 
problem. The report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on the 
National Housing Act shows that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were 2,200,000 
married couples in nonfarm areas, that 
is, in urban areas, living as extra families 
doubled up in homes with other families, 
and about 300,000 married couples were 
living in hotels, rooming houses, tourist 
camps, and similar places. I invite the 
attention of the Senate particularly to 
the statistics revealed in the report to 
the effect that the housing shortage is 
twice as acute in the urban areas as it 
is in the rural areas of the United States. 

I call attention to that point particu- 
larly with reference to the bill on the 
dissemination and giving preference to 
agricultural workers who come here, be- 
cause it is in the rural sections we are 
going to be better able to house any num- 
ber who may be brought, but in connec- 
tion with the number to be brought in, 
even to the rural sections, we have to 
take due regard for the number of jobs 
that are open, and for the housing to 
accommodate them. 

With reference to the employment sit- 
uation, I observe that although employ- 
ment in the United States is at present 
at a high peak, with less than 2,000,000 
employables now unemployed, it must be 
borne in mind that the universities and 
colleges are crowded with students, many 
of whom will be seeking employment in 
the near future, and that 2,000,000 vet- 
erans are now in school, and approxi- 


mately 662,000 veterans are engaged Mi 
on-the-job training. Those young men, 
to wh@ém we owe the very highest duty 
of consideration before anyone else, are 
going forth to find places of employment. 
No one should displace them in any po- 


sition. We have to take due notice and 
give weight to that very situation—that 
there are some 2,000,000 veterans who 
will leave school in a short time to seek 
work, and some 662,000 are taking on- 
the-job training and soon will want jobs 
of their own. All this has to be weighed 
in fixing on the number to be brought in 
and in determining the provisions of the 
act under which any may be brought in. 

Let me say that while all of us hope 
that the present condition of great em- 
ployment in cur country may continue 
for years, and we will work toward that 
end, no man can assure that it will con- 
tinue indefinitely. If we were in the 
midst of a time of severe unemployment 
in this country Senators would not be 
seeking the entrance of great numbers of 
people. We cannot ignore the fact that 
the time may come, as it has come recur- 
rently in history, when we will have a 
condition of unemployment, though I 


hope, as do all, that we will not again - 


confront such a situation. We will work 
to the end that it shall not come, but at 
the same time we know from the lessons 
of history that such times do come to 
all peoples and to all countries. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks this evening, I wish to undertake 
an analysis of the bill which has been 
sent to the floor of the Senate by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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I wish to say, in fairness, that the bill 
was evolved after weeks and months of 
work, conferences and meetings, and 
study of collected facts. It is a bill which 
was brought forth earnestly to meet the 
problem facing us, taking into consider- 
ation the need of the people who are 
called displaced, and also taking into 
consideration, into high consideration, I 
may say, the welfare of the country and 
its citizens. I therefore enter upon a 
brief analysis and summary of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The bill, S. 2242, which has been re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, is designed to have Amer- 
ica, so far as she can do so, contribute 
her part toward alleviating the situation 
affecting displaced.persons. The bill, 
accordingly, embraces those European 
persons who were actually displaced dur- 
ing the war, or very shortly thereafter. 

The bill, as will be noted, embraces two 
general categories of displaced persons. 
The’ first are those who were forced to 
flee from Germany or Austria during the 
Hitler regime, and who have returned to 
Germany and Austria, but who have not 
been firmly resettled. 

The second consists of those displaced 
persons who, during the period begin- 
ning at the commencement of the war, 
on September 1, 1939, and ending some 
months after the war, were in Germany, 
Austria, or Italy, and who were taken 
there from their native invaded coun- 
tries for forced labor, or who fled there 
when the Allied countries occupied Ger- 
many. The bill also embraces displaced 
orphans, of whom there are only a little 
more than 3,000. 

In view of the situation in the United 
States, to which I have previously al- 
luded, the bill provides for certain voca- 
tional and housing prerequisites. The 
bill further provides that only those per- 
sons may be admitted who are qualified 
under the immigration laws of the United 
States for admission into the United 
States for permanent residence, and for 
whom satisfactory assurances have been 
given that such persons will not become 
public charges. 

The bill provides that, in addition to 
persons admissible under other laws of 
the United States, and subject to the 
provisions of the bill, a number of eligible 
displaced persons and eligible displaced 
orphans not to exceed 50,000 may be ad- 
mitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence during each of two fiscal 
years commencing at the start of the 
next fiscal year, July 1, 1948. 

It was initialiy felt that the admissions 
should be for only 1 year on a trial basis, 
but it was decided that the period of ad- 
mission must be for 2 years in order that 
an appraisal could be made of the pro- 
gram at the end of a year without creat- 
ing a hiatus if it should be decided to 
continue the program. Special provisions 
are, of course, incorporated into the bill 
in order to accommodate the spouse and 
children of an eligible displaced person. 

I may say that I shall offer before I 
take my seat this evening an amend- 
ment to the committee bill which will 
assure that those who are to be classed 
as farm workers will include the wife 
and children of anyone classed within 
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that category, and that there shall be no 
separation of families. 

There are three priorities provided for, 
each of which is a vital part of the bill. 
The first priority is to eligible displaced 
persons and eligible displaced orphans 
located in displaced-persons camps and 
centers. Under the constitution of the 
IRO, in theory, at least, those displaced 
persons who are in displaced-persons 
camps constitute the class of displaced 
persons who are unable to become inte- 
grated into the economy of the country 
in which they find themselves. It is felt 
that priority should be given to this class 
of displaced persons in order that some 
progress may be made toward the ob- 
jective of eventually closing down the 
camps, although I confess that it is very 
probable that persons who emigrate from 
the camps will be replaced immediately 
by persons outside the camps. Anyway, 
there is a priority given to those who are 
in the camps. 

Another priority which is provided in 
the bill is a 50-percent priority to farm- 
ers and farm workers. I may say at 
this point that I have offered an amend- 
ment to clarify the language of the bill 
so that it is clear that the wife and chil- 
dren of a farm worker may also be 
charged to that class. There are three 
very cogent reasons for the priority for 
agriculturalists. The first is to assist 
in filling the demand in the the United 
States for farm workers. The second 
is to assure a basic general distribution 
of those persons admitted so that they 
will not be concentrated in a few urban 
centers of the United States. The third 
reason is that the housing shortage, as I 
have pointed out, is much less acute in 
the rural areas than it is in the urban 
centers. 

The third priority which is provided 
for in the bill, is a 50-percent priority 
for those persons whose place of origin 
or country of nationality has been an- 
nexed by a foreign power. The evidence 
is conflicting as to whether or not cer- 
tain groups of displaced persons could be 
safely repatriated. It has been reliably 
reported to the subcommittee that many 
of the displaced persons who came from 
west of the Curzon line in Poland could 
safely return under the present Polish 
Government. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the persons east of the Curzon 
line, where the country has been an- 
nexed by Russia, and those other coun- 
tries covered by this priority, cannot 
come home in safety. This priority in- 
cludes persons from the Baltic States 
and persons from east of the Curzon line 
in Poland. To them is given a 50-per- 
cent priority. The other 50 percent is 
left open to the displaced persons of 
other national origins. 

Another vital provision of the bill is 
prompted by the facts which I have re- 
ferred to in regard to the processing of 
applicants for visas to the United States. 
The bill provides that no eligible dis- 
placed persons shall be admitted into the 
United States unless there shall have 
first been a written report prepared by 
such agency as the President shall desig- 
nate regarding such person’s character, 
history, and eligibility under the bill, and 
the burden of proof is on the applicant. 
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This provision in the bill, and it is the 
only bill which makes provision for 
screening or examining these persons for 
admission to see whether or not they are 
affiliated with subversive groups or 
whether they should be permitted entry 
at this time of great world turmoil and 
mixed political thinking. 

The bill provides, Mr. President, for 
a commission to formulate and issue 
necessary regulations, but the actual ad- 
ministration of the program, that is the 
carrying out of the orders of the Com- 
mission, is to be by the regular immigra- 
tion officials. The bill further provides 
for periodic reports from those persons 
admitted and from the Commission to 
the President and to the Congress. 

The bill also provides for the elimina- 
tion of preferences and priorities to dis- 
placed persons under the general immi- 
gration laws, which began in December 
1945, and opens up the immigration laws 
to the persons who are nationals of the 
countries to which the quotas are as- 
signed. There are many persons who sat 
back waiting for an opportunity to come 
to the United States, who had to stand 
aside because a displaced person was put 
ahead of them. Kinsmen of persons who 
have long been citizens of the United 
States are back in their home country 
waiting, having been pushed back be- 
cause displaced persons were put ahead 
of them. If the pending bill should be 
passed a separate category will be fixed 
for the displaced persons, and immi- 
grants who qualify under the immigra- 
tion law may come to the United States 
under the regular methods. The reason 
for that provision is not only so that all 
displaced persons shall be admitted 
under the same procedures, but so that 
certain other immigrants, as I before 
said, who are eligible for immigration to 
the United States, may have an oppor- 
tunity to come to the United States. 

There are two other provisions of the 
bill to which I shall allude. The first 
would enable PCIRO to pay the passage 
for displaced persons coming to the 
United States and would exempt them 
from paying the fee for the issuance of 
an immigration visa, and would exempt 
them from paying the head tax. 

The second makes special provision for 
the admission of displaced persons who 
are adopted by our overseas personnel. 
This last provision is one which was 
suggested to the committee, and the 
committee felt it should be written in 
the bill. It provides that orphans who 
are in Europe, who are adopted by the 
military personnel or even the civilian 
personnel of America in Europe, may be 
brought into the United States non- 
quota. 

In conclusion, I make a few additional 
observations. I recognize that with ref- 
erence to the problem of displaced per- 
sons, as with reference to many of the 
problems in the field of immigration, 
there are sharp differences of opinion 
which are reflected by the views of the 
Members of the Congress. I recognize 
also that the situation pertaining to dis- 
placed persons presents a special problem 
which to an extent should be given spe- 
cial consideration. The bill which has 
been favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary represents a 
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reconciliation of diverse views on the 
problem, which I believe are a typical 
cross section of the views held by many 
Members of the Congress. 

On the one hand, there are those who, 
considering the immigration policy of 
the country and the situation of the 
United States, take the position that no 
special legislation should be enacted. 
There are those who have introduced 
bills even to curtail and stop immigra- 
tion under the regular quota laws which 
have existed for many years. On the 
other hand, there are those who desire 
more liberal legislation; and there are 
even those, as indicated by testimony 
before the committee, who would break 
down the immigration laws and wipe 
them away. 

It is my view that this bill goes as far 
as special enactments of this kind can 
go, while keeping in mind the best in- 
terests of the United States, which to me 
must be the paramount consideration 
in any legislation. I feel that the stand- 
ards and safeguards which I have ex- 
plained are adequate to protect the in- 
terests of this country, but I must assert 
that without the standards and safe- 
guards provided in the bill, any legisla- 
tion on the subject would be most un- 
wise and would be dangerous and harm- 
ful. 

As I say, the bill is more or less of a 
compromise of the diverse views of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has reported it to meet the 
problem, and has included in the bill 
the standards and safeguards necessary 
to protect our country. I submit it to 
the Senate for consideration, and I trust 
for passage. It is an experiment. It 
should not go too far. Let us give it a 
trial and see how well we can meet this 
problem. 

At this time I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CaIN 
in the chair). The amendment offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia will 
be stated. 

The LecIsLaTIve CLERK. On page 5, 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out the 
period, and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, however, That 
the wife, and unmarried dependent child 
under 21 years of age, of each of such 
persons may, in accordance with the reg- 
ulations of the Commission, be deemed 
to be of that class of persons who have 
been previously engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and who will be employed in 
the United States in agricultural pur- 
suits.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Senator’s 
amendment cover all unmarried children 
under 21 years of age? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The reason for 
the amendment is to make it clear that 
the wife and children of an agriculturist 
or farm worker who is admitted as a dis- 
placed person may also be charged to 
the agricultural class, and accompany 
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him. -It prevents the separation of 
families. 

Mr. COOPER. Would it cover all un- 
married dependent children in the fam- 
ily of the worker? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It covers the wife 
and the unmarried dependent child un- 
der 21 years of age. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question on 
that point? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very glad 
to yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
that the wife and child not only are in- 
cluded in the 50-percent agricultural 
quota, but are also included in the total 
quota of displaced persons. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. That is true 
of all our immigration laws. They are 
charged to quotas under the regular im- 
migration law. I do not feel that there 
should be a departure from it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Taking that case 
as a hypothetical case, there would be 
three persons admitted as farmers, if the 
husband were a farmer, and they would 
to 3 of the 100,000 people to be admitted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, has 
the Senator concluded his remarks? 

Mr. - OMB. I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 


Senate to the bill (H. R. 5524) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1949, 
and for other purpoSes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Encet of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
TIBBOTT, Mr. ScrIvNER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
Manon, and Mr. NorrELL were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5607) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. STEFAN, 
Mr. Horan, Mr. FENTON, Mr. CLEVENGER, 
Mr. Rooney, Mr. GARY, and Mr. O’BrIEN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CHARACTER AND 
LOYALTY OF OFFICIALS OF ATOMIC 

- ENERGY COMMISSION—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 157) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the Senate take up a privi- 
leged matter at this time. I ask that 
the veto message of the President on 
Senate bill 1004 be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I understand, 
this is a privileged matter and does not 
displace the unfinished business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair is advised that it is a temporary 
matter and does not displace the un- 
finished business. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from California? The Chair 
hears none, and the Chair lays before the 
Senate the message from the President 
of the United States withholding his ap- 
proval from Senate bill 1004. 

(For veto message, see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 17, 1948, page 5895.) 

The Senate proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 so as to grant specific 
authority to the Senate members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
require investigations by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the character, 
associations, and loyalty of persons 
nominated for appointment, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
offices established by such act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster Hawkes 
Bricker Hayden 
Bridges Hickenlooper 
Brooks Hill 

Buck Holland 
Butier Ives 

Byrd Jenner Saltonstall 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Capper Kem Stennis 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 

Connally Knowland Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper Langer Thomas, Utah 
Cordon Lodge Thye 

Donnell Lucas Tobey 
Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshak McFarland Vandenberg 
Eastland McKellar Wherry 

Ecton McMahon Williams 
Ellender Magnuson Wilson 
Ferguson Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can 
in the chair). Seventy-five Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President of the 
United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing? 

The Chair would like to add that on 
the question of the passage of a bill over 
the President’s veto the Constitution 
provides that a yea-and-nay vote must 
be taken. , 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
issue before us today is whether the Sen- 
ate shall override the Presidential veto 
of Senate bill 1004. First of all, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear, as I think it 
was made clear during the debate when 
the bill was passed by this body some 
time ago, that the bill has no reference 
to the pending problem of Presidential 
nominations to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is not something that has 
recently been put before the Congress of 
the United States in anticipation of 
Presidential reappointments of members 
of the Commission. To the contrary, the 
bill was first introduced prior to the time 
the present members of the Atomic 
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Energy Committee were originally con- 
firmed by the Senate. It grew out of the 
fact that at that time the Senate Sec- 
tion of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee found what they felt to be a loop- 
hole in the law which for the security 
of the Nation needed to be taken care 
of. At that time I introduced a bill. I 
happen to be one of the Senators who 
supported the President’s nominations. 

I call attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that this bill merely gives to the 
Senate Section of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee the powers which the 
Atomic Energy Act itself indicates that 
the full committee has at the present 
time. 

In subsection (e) of section 15 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, referring to 
the full committee, nine members from 
the Senate and nine from the House of 
Representatives, it is provided: 

The committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. 


To that the bill proposes to add the 
following language: 

That section 15 (e) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: “The Senate 
members of the joint committee, as a com- 
mittee, hereafter referred to in this sub- 
section (e) as the Senate committee, and 
independent of the similar power included 
in the broader authority of the joint com- 
mittee as specified in the preceding sentence, 
may, prior to the giving of advice and con- 
sent or refusal to advise and consent by the 
Senate to any appointment by the Presi- 
dent under this act that requires such advice 
and consent, direct the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to investigate the character, 
associations, and loyalty of any such ap- 
pointee. The Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall cause such investiga- 
tion to be made, and, upon completion there- 
of, shall report to the Senate committee, in 
writing, setting out the information devel- 
oped by such investigation, and shall there- 
after furnish such amplification or supple- 
mentation thereof as the Senate committee 
may direct.” 


In other words, under this bill, it is 
not proposed to seize any files of the 
President of the United States or of the 
executive department, but rather it is 
only proposed that the Senate members 
of the joint committee, acting as a com- 
mittee, in the discharge of the Senate's 
constitutional function of confirmation 
of Presidential nominees, shall have 
power, for its own protection within this 
limited field, to engage the facilities of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
which is a creature of the Congress of 
the United States, and to call upon it 
for information enabling us properly to 
discharge our constitutional duties. It 
does not give the committee power to 
go out and ask for investigations of a 
Cabinet officer or of anyone else on the 
outside. It applies solely to getting in- 
formation which the Senate needs in the 
discharge of its obligation under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I think it important to state some of 
the background of this situation. In 
the first place, under the Atomic Energy 
Act, the joint congressional committee 
which is set up has a tremendous respon- 
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sibility upon its shoulders. It is headed 
at the present time by the able Senator . 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ] 

We are charged, under the theory of 
that act, with being the liaison body be- 
tween the Congress of the United States 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The field of atomic power is one which is 
unprecedented in the history of the Re- 
public. The very nature of atomic 
energy is such that, for good or evil, it 
could jeopardize the very safety of the 
Republic itself. 

In the proper discharge of our re- 
sponsibilities as members of the com- 
mittee we, of course, have access, as we 
must have, to much top-secret informa- 
tion. If we are to discharge our respon- 
sibilities we must have access to that 
type of information. 

I have pointed out to the Senate that 
the bill is not aimed, nor was it meant to 
be aimed, at the incumbent members of 
the commission. Common sense will 
make that evident. So far as the pres- 
ent members are concerned, they now 
have all the secrets of atomic energy. 
So it is obvious that there would be no 
particular reason at this late date to ask 
for an FBI report on the present mem- 
bers of the Commission. Speaking only 
as an individual, I should certainly think 
it would be wholly unnecessary to do so 
unless some facts which I do not now 
have might warrant the committee in 
asking for such an investigation. As I 
say, I do not believe that is likely to hap- 
pen; but before there is a vacancy, either 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, and 
new names are presented to the Senate 
of the United States, we must assume a 
heavy burden of responsibility in deter- 
mining whether the Senate will give its 
advice and consent. I feel that as a 
matter of protection to this body in dis- 
charging its constitutional obligations, 
we must, in the interest of national se- 
curity, have the power if we deem it nec- 
essary to exercise it. 

What happened during the original 
confirmation fight? The able Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] who was 
then the chairman of the committee, had, 
during the course of hearings, sent a let- 
ter to the President of the United States. 
I shall read that letter at this time, be- 
cause I think it is an important part of 
the background and the history of the 
case. It is dated February 25, 1947, 
addressed to Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, White 
House, Washington, D. C., and reads as 
follows: 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Senate section 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
is approaching the close of its hearings and 
investigation upon the matter of qualifica- 
tions of your appointees to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the general man- 
ager thereof. The committee is anxious to 
complete its work in order that a report to 
the Senate can be made in this most im- 
portant matter at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

While the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 spe- 
cifically authorizes the joint committee to 
“utilize the service, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and estab- 
lishments of Government,” the Senate sec- 
tion, sitting as such, does not seem to 
possess this authority and the members of 
the Senate section believe that justifiable 
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criticism can be directed if we do not exhaust 
all reasonable avenues for the securing of 
-information upon which to base our final 
recommendation. 

Because these are Presidential appoint- 
ments the committee feels this matter 
should be taken up with you directly and 
primarily. The committee is also of the 
opinion that we will be asked on the floor 
of the Senate whether or not we have se- 
cured all available information. 

The importance of these appointments 
being great, the committee feels obligated 
to respectfully request authority from you 
to any investigating agencies of the exective 
or administrative branches of Government 
to put into the hands of the committee all 
information possessed by any such agency 
or branch bearing upon each of the ap- 
pointees to the Commission and the general 
manager thereof. The committee members 
further feel that it will be most helpful if 
you can see fit to make available to the com- 
mittee such information and reports upon 
the appointees as may be possessed by you. 

Among the agencies of Government from 
which the committee would desire informa- 
tion are, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Army and Navy Intelligence Depart- 
ments, the Intelligence Section of the Man- 
hattan District, and such other departments 
and agencies as might have available infor- 
mation. 

The appointees to the Commission, of 
course, are Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man; Dr. Robert F. Bacher; Mr. Sumner T. 
Pike; Mr. William W. Waymack; Mr. Louis 
L. Strauss; Mr. Carroll L. Wilson, General 
Manager. 

The committee desires that I express our 
appreciation to you for your cooperation in 
this matter, and again I state that this mat- 
ter is being respectfully submitted to you, 
rather than being taken up by the committee 
directly with the agencies involved. 

Because the committee feels the urgency 
of taking final action at the earliest possible 
moment, this letter is being delivered to you 
by hand, with the hope that your action in 
connection herewith may be had at the 
earliest possible moment. 

I ‘have the honor to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Senate Section, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


On March 1, 1947, the Senator from 
Iowa, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
received the following letter from the 
White House: 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, March 1, 1947. 
Hon. B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Senate Section, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: I have 
your letter of February 25, in which you 
advise that the Senate Section of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy submits the 
request that I authorize the investigating 
agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to present to the committee all in- 
formation possessed by any such agency 
bearing upon each of the appointees to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the General 
Manager of such Commission. 

It has long been the established policy that 
all such investigative reports are confiden- 
tial documents of the executive department 
of the Government and that congressional or 
public access to them would not be in the 
public interest. I believe that it would be 
unwise to change this established policy and 
to set a precedent that would seriously 
prejudice the future usefulness of these 
investigating agencies. 

For your information, be advised that the 
records of the investigating agencies of the 
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executive branch of the Government were 
checked at the time the appointees in ques- 
tion were named to the Commission. No 
derogatory information was contained in any 
report. Before answering your letter of 
February 25, I have had a current check 
made of the records of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Army and Navy I_tel- 
ligence Departments, and the Intelligence 
Section of the Manhattan District, and I 
wish to advise you that no derogatory infor- 
mation with reference to any of the ap- 
pointees to the Commission, or with refer- 
ence to the General Manager of the Commis- 
sion, is contained in the files of these 
agencies. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRuMaANn. 


Mr. President, and Members of the 
Senate, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the President of the United 
States did not have a full and complete 
investigation made of the appointees to 
the Atomic Energy Commission at that 
time. The only thing he had made was 
a check of the files, which is an entirely 
different thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me complete 
my thought, please. 

In other words, his Attorney General, 
or whoever he operated through, merely 
said, “Have them look in the files as to 
information now in the files of the FBI 
and these other agencies, and let me 
know what is there.” That is -entirely 
different from having a full and com- 
plete investigation made by Government 
agencies. There is no more important 
agency in the Government of the United 
States or in any government in the world 
than the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I now yield to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My question is, Does 
not the record as it now stands show 
clearly that there was not only not a 
thorough investigation, but no investiga- 
tion? If the files themselves happened 
to show something, then the President 
would know of it, but if no complaint 
were made nothing would appear in the 
FBI files concerning these persons. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. President, this matter is something 
which is in no sense partisan. As I 
pointed out before, the very security of 
the Republic itself, the very peace of the 
world, may hinge upon the action we 
take. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me complete 
this thought. No one knows what the 
future may hold in store for this coun- 
try—it may be 5 years, it may be 10 
years, it may be 20 years from now. But 
we are a government of laws and not of 
man, as well we should be. We came 
within 4 months of having Henry Wal- 
lace as President of the United States, 
and I say to the Members of the Senate 
of the United States that I frankly would 
not want to take his recommendations 
for members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission without the Senate of the 
United States having full access to all 
information it felt was necessary in the 
discharge of its constitutional obliga- 
tion of confirmation. 
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We are not legislating for today, we 
are not legislating for the present incum- 
bent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. We are legislating for the 
future of America. So Ido not want any 
Senator on this side of the aisle or on 
the other side of the aisle to feel that in 
this case there is the slightest degree of 
partisanship in any sense of the word. 
This rises above partisanship, to the very 
security of the Nation. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding from the colloquy between 
the Senator from California and the 
Senator from Michigan that no investi- 
gation was made by the FBI or any other 
agency of the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. By the President’s 
letter itself it is shown that all he had 
done in the case was to have a file check 
made, which is an entirely different thing 
from saying to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, or 
the head of any other agency, “I am ap- 
pointing people to the most important 
Commission within my ability to appoint, 
which has great consequence to the 
future of the Nation. I want you to 
make a thorough, complete, and full in- 
vestigation of these men and report back 
to me.” 

I myself had assumed, until we got 
this letter, that certainly any President 
of the United States in making appoint- 
ments of this kind would have done just 
that thing, and I can say to the Senator 
from Illinois that I was shocked beyond 
belief when I learned as the result of 
this letter that the President had had 
no investigation of that character made, 
but had merely had a file check made of 
records which might exist in the agen- 
cies at that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is constru- 
ing that letter literally. Perhaps it 
might have been well if another letter 
had been directed to the President of 
the United States asking whether or not 
any of the Federal agencies had made 
an investigation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I can answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can say to 
the Senator from Illinois and to the 
Senate of the United States, and I state 
this on the authority of the head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and on 
the authority of the President of the 
United States, who made the statement 
to me and to the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SMITH], who sits next to me, 
that no investigation by the FBI of any 
of these appointees was requested by the 
President. I know of no further addi- 
tional evidence that can be brought to 
bear than the head of the FBI and the 
President of the United States on this 
issue. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask a further 
question, in view of the last statement. 
Am I to understand that the Senator 
from Iowa has talked to Mr. J. Edgar 
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Hoover on this question, and is now re- 
peating the conversation he had with 
him? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am stating 
the fact. I did not ask Mr. Hoover him- 
self, I ask his chief deputy in this mat- 
ter, and that was confirmed by a tele- 
phone conversation on the part of the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
to the head of the FBI, acting for the 
Director. The affirmative statement, not 
only to me, but to the Senator from New 
Jersey, was that no investigation had 
been requested of the FBI in these mat- 
ters. The Senator from New Jersey and 
I both went to the President after I had 
made my statement on the floor of the 
Senate, in the confirmation fight, that 
no such investigation had been requested. 
For one reason or another the Senator 
from New Jersey had a different compre- 
hension. We both went to the Presi- 
dent, and in an interview with the Presi- 
dent he told us that he had in fact not 
requested a formal investigation by the 
FBI, and that none had been made, that 
the only thing he had asked them to do 
was to check and see whether in their 
files there was anything derogatory then 
existing. 

Mr. LUCAS. What files? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The files of 
the FBI. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then they did have a 
file on these appointees. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I said the 
whole file system of the FBI. I do not 
know whether they have a file on them 
or not. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to confirm 
what the Senator from Iowa has said, 
because we were very much concerned 
at the time. I called up*the FBI office 
and said, “Was a special investigation 
made?” They said, “No, there was not. 
We keep files on all important persons,” 
and that is what we are referring to 
when we say they had that file. We went 
and asked the President himself, and he 
said it was the FBI file he asked con- 
firmation of. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator believe 
the FBI had no file on David Lilienthal? 

Mr. SMITH. They did have a file, and 
that is the file they made an investiga- 
tion of on behalf of the President. Per- 
haps they have a file on the Senator from 
Illinois, perhaps they have one on me 
myself. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope they have, if they 
have one on me. 

Mr. SMITH. I think they have. I 
would say to the Senator from Illinois 
‘hat if either he or I were tomorrow ap- 
pointed a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, certainly an official investi- 
gation would be justified of our whole 
background, in addition to what may 
have been made up to this time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. PEP- 
PER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Iowa, then I will yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. On the ques- 
tion of the file, there is no affirmative 
or original file on any of the members 
of the Commission, according to such in- 
formation as I get from the FBI. The 
Senator from New Jersey stated a mo- 
ment ago that the FBI and various clip- 
ping-collecting agencies, if you please, 
do carry routine files of information cur- 
rently as it comes from the newspapers 
and otherwise on people of prominence 
in Government, but there is no investi- 
gating file in the FBI on the members of 
this Commission, so far as I know, and 
so far as I have been told. 

Mr. LUCAS. It strikes me that the 
Commission should have called Mr. 
Hoover before it and had some evidence, 
rather than have taken hearsay testi- 
mony of some deputy. Now I am more 
confused than ever, since the Senator 
from New Jersey talks about the sugges- 
tion that there are particular files in the 
FBI about the men who are on the Com- 
mission. I simply do not follow that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois that probably there 
is not a newpaper morgue service in the 
country that does not keep a clipping file 
on everybody of prominence in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. LUCAS. It does not seem to me 
to be much of an argument to say that 
there is a news clipping file. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is an ar- 
gument, because if they-keep some in- 
formation of that character and they 
happen to have it in the files, that is an 
entirely different situation from going 
out and making a full and complete in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why was it the commit- 
tee did not hold a hearing and call Edgar 
Hoover and others before it and take 
testimony on this very important point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the simple rea- 
son that the President of the United 
States in the letter which I have just 
read to the Senate lowered an iron cur- 
tain and said in effect that we could 
not secure information from the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows that 
committees of Congress of the United 
States can call Edgar Hoover before them 
any time they want to, and have had 
him before them to testify. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder by what 
authority or what practice the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation would, as has 
been indicated here, have files on impor- 
tant people. As I understand, the pur- 
pose of the FBI is to investigate Federal 
crimes, not State crimes. We have heard 
on many occasions that the FBI has 
nothing to do with State law enforcement 
or the enforcement of criminal law so far 
as the State is concerned. We all know 
that the great branch of the criminal law 
of America comes under State jurisdic- 
tion. Very little of it comes under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. So first, what au- 
thority has the FBI to keep files unless 
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they are ordered by the Executive him- 
self to make an investigation? Then I 
can see a reason for an investigation and 
a file. But are we talking here about a 
clipping bureau? Is that what the Pres- 
ident of the United States asks the FBI 
to be, so they may look through the news- 
paper clippings they have on important 
people? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
what the President finally asks them to 
do except what he says in his letter. 
They may or may not even have had some 
newspaper clippings on these five ap- 
pointees and the general manager. If 
there were such clippings in their file 
they looked in their file and made a re- 
port based on them. If there were no 
newspaper clippings or anything else in 
their file they looked in their file and 
apparently made a negative report that 
there was nothing in their file. My only 
pcint is that whether they were news- 
paper clippings or whether there was 
nothing in the file, the mere check of the 
file is not the same thing as affirmatively 
investigating people holding perhaps the 
most important jobs in this country, sec- 
ond only, perhaps, to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to submit 
two observations. The first is that the 
President faithfully acts in the discharge 
of his constitutional authority and func- 
tion when he makes nominations to the 
Senate, and it-is beyond the power of 
the Senate, it seems to me, to lay down 
standards and criteria for the President 
to observe in the exercise of his own 
constitutional responsibility. 

In the second place, as was said by the 
able Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
when the Senate acts, of course it acts 
upon its own responsibility, and if the 
Atomic Energy Committee is the com- 
mittee to which the nominations are 
being referred, it of course seems to have 
authority to make any inquiry which it 
cares to make. No one from any other 
branch of the Government has any right 
to restrict or limit the inquiry that com- 
mittee might make. 

But I wanted to go a little further than 
that, and to ask the Senator if he is 
laying down the proposition here to the 
Senate, which is a constitutional tri- 
bunal, that before any officer of great 
trust or responsibility can be confirmed 
by the Senate, or nominated by the 
President, he must clear the FBI? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Wait a minute. I 
have the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
allow me to ask the question. I am 
going to predicate the question. I do 
not say it facetiously but I ask the Sen- 
ator, to illustrate the point, whether the 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the Sen- 
ate has been investigated by the FBI? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me first an- 
swer the Senator’s question and then I 
shall let the Senator from Iowa, who is 
the chairman of the committee, respond 
very fully to the Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. PEPPER. The other part of my 
question is as follows: Some time ago 
former Senator Burton was nominated 
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by the President to be a member of the 
Supreme Court. Does the Senator from 
California lay down the proposition that 
in such a case, when a man is named to 
such an exalted position, before the Sen- 
ate can act it must have a report on the 
nominee from the FBI? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that the only 
thing the bill covers is the field of atomic 
energy, which is unprecedented in its 
scope so far as the future of the people 
of the country is concerned. We do not 
claim that the Senate or the Senate 
members of the committee should be able 
to direct the FBI to investigate any 
other officeholder in the Government of 
the United States. We do say in the 
specialized field of atomic energy, and 
in that field alone, because of its very 
nature, that in the discharge of our con- 
stitutional duties under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the same Con- 
stitution from which the President draws 
his powers, in the discharge of our equal 
obligation as the Senate passing on 
Presidential nominations, we should have 
access to such information as we feel 
to be necessary in order to protect the 
best interests of the American people. 
That is all we are asking for in the bill, 
and I say to the able Senator from 
Florida that I do not believe the Senate 
can afford to leave any question of doubt 
that the Senate should have access to 
such information as it feels it needs in 
the discharge of its constitutional obli- 
gations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I respectfully observe 
that the bill goes far beyond what the 
Senator from California has just stated. 
In the first place, I understand that the 
President seems to understand that it is 
the design of the proposed legislation, 
for all practical purposes, to make the 
Department of Justice, or an agency of 
the Department of Justice, an agent and 
a functionary of the Committee on 
Atomic Energy, a subsidiary of the Sen- 
ate itself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Only for the spe- 
cific purpose of securing access to in- 
formation for the specific job of passing 
upon specific members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the general 
manager thereof, when the nominations 
of this limited number of persons, five 
on the Commission and one general 
manager, are submitted to the Senate of 
the United States for confirmation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator must 
admit logically and legally that if one 
committee of the United States Senate 
has that power, every other committee 
of the Senate has similar power, and 
every committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has the same power, because 
the Constitution does not recognize the 
Atomic Energy Committee as being in a 
class by itself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can only answer 
the Senator from Florida in this way: 
We are clearly defining what we have in 
mind. If there is a constitutional ques- 
tion—and I do not think there is, but 
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other Senators who are going to speak 
will discuss the constitutional question— 
if there is a constitutional question it will 
have to be ultimately settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

I desire to say, however, that I feel 
the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of the Senate and of the Joint 
Committee would be remiss in their obli- 
gation to the Senate of the United States, 
they would be remiss in their obligation 
to the people of the United States, if 
knowing that this loophole exists in the 
law; they did not make a report as we 
have done, to the Senate; if we did 
not urge the passage of the bill which 
would close the loophole. Then if the 
Senate of the United States, in its judg- 
ment, wants to take the responsibility, 
with its eyes open, of leaving that loop- 
hole there, I hope that a later time, if 
some trouble develops in this field, no 
Senator will rise on the floor of the 
United States Senate and say, “Why did 
you not secure a full and complete report 
from the FBI on these nominees?” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further observation 
on that point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. It sems to me that it 
is an extraordinary doctrine to suggest 
that the only means by which a com- 
mittee of the United States can be fully 
informed and safely advised about a high 
appointive Official is to have the data 
which, somehow or other, have been ob- 
tained by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. As the Senator pointed out a 
little while ago, if the FBI has the files 
which it is said to possess, or is suspected 
of possessing, the FBI has no right to 
have them, unless we have a secret police, 
a gestapo, already unofficially recognized 
in this country. If the FBI has no file 
on these private and honorable citizens, 
behind whom the FBI has no right to be 
snooping, then it will have to dig up the 
data which the Senate committee would 
like to have. That means making the 
FBI the agent of the Atomic Energy 
Committee of the Senate, to do a job of 
investigation. 

If this committee wishes to employ an 
investigator and send him out on an 
inquiry, if it wishes to write a letter to 
every police official, every sheriff’s office, 
and every other law enforcement agency 
in the country, I know of no restriction 
which would prevent the committee from 
doing so, except the approval of the Sen- 
ate and the appropration of the funds 
it might desire. But this committee 
wants to make the FBI the criterion, in 
the first place, of Senate approval of top 
responsible officials, a theory which I 
protest. 

In the second place, it seems to me that 
whether it intends it or not, the effect 
of what the committee attempts to do 
is to convert an agency of the executive 
branch into an agency of the legislative 
branch of the Government, including rev- 
elation of the confidential information 
which that agency may have. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Florida that Iam 
not a constitutional lawyer. I do not 
pretend to be. I am not an attorney. 
However, my conception of our Govern- 
ment under the Constitution, with its 
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separation of powers, does not go to 
the extent of believing that we have, in 
effect, three governments in the United 
States. We are all parts of the same 
Government. It is not a question of 
dealing at arm’s length with an allied 
power in the executive branch or the 
judicial branch of the Government. We 
are all part and parcel of the same United 
States Government. 

To carry the Senator’s suggestion to its 
logical conclusion, it seems to me that in 
all cases the executive branch could say 
that it would refuse to furnish informa- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
which the Congress needs in fulfilling its 
obligations. That would mean that the 
legislative branch as such would have to 
create a new series of legislative agencies. 
I do not believe that the separation of 
powers goes to that extent. I believe that 
when the Congress establishes a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and then wishes 
to call upon that agency of the Govern- 
ment, which it has created, to act for it 
in the discharge of its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities by obtaining a bit of in- 
formation to help it reach a proper judg- 
ment in the discharge of its high respon- 
sibility, it has a perfect right to do so, 
and should be able to make a request for 
information of such agency. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In confirming Presidential 
appointees, we are not performing a leg- 
islative duty. In that respect we are act- 
ing as a part of the executive depart- 
ment, and participating in an executive 
function, just as the President partici- 
pates in a legislative function when he 
vetoes a bill which the Congress has 
passed. There are no closed compart- 
ments in this Government. We create 
many commissions which have legisla- 
tive power, judicial power, or mixed leg- 
islative and judicial powers. There are 
no partitions between the various depart- 
ments. This is a case in which we are 
performing an executive function, ex- 
actly the same function which the Presi- 
dent performs when he nominates some- 
one. It seems reasonable that whatever 
agency serves him in performing that 
function should also serve us when we 
perform a similar function. So I do not 
understand the basis for this discussion. 
We can, of course, establish an FBI of 
our own, to perform the same function. 
But why? Why should not the same 
officials who are performing that service 
for the President also perform the same 
service for the Congress of the United 
States? 

We are not infringing on the power of 
another department of Government. We 
are simply saying that when a certain 
agency performs this kind of function, we 
are entitled to the same advice which 
the President receives from an agency 
which happens to be operating in that 
field. If that is not good constitutional 
law, and if the Congress were to estab- 
lish its own bureau of investigation, that 
would be a pure duplication of functions. 

Mr. PEPPER and Mr. LUCAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield; and if 
so, to whom? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois has been trying to obtain the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to make one observation in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let us assume that the 
theory of the Senator from Ohio is cor- 
rect. Let us assume that the same rela- 
tionship exists in the treaty-making 
field. A treaty is negotiated by the 
President and submitted to the Senate, 
and we act in pursuance of our consti- 
tutional duty. Would the Senator from 
Ohio claim that we have the right to 
request the disclosure of all the confi- 
dential information which the President 
may have obtained in respect to the 
negotiation of a treaty, because our rati- 
fication of the treaty is required in the 
exercise of the coordinate function of 
the Senate? 

Mr. TAFT. My answer is “Yes.” I 
think we are entitled to every bit of such 
information. 

Mr. PEPPER. I dare say that history 
will not confirm insistence upon such 
right of inquiry. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to make 
one observation in the time of the Sena- 
tor from California. So long asI ama 
Senator, I shall never surrender the 
power which is sought to be surrendered 
by this bill to the executive branch of 
our Government. As the Senator rightly 
stated a moment ago, the Atomic Energy 
Committee is without doubt, from the 
standpoint of the welfare and security of 
the Nation, the most important com- 
mittee in the Congress. Under our form 
of representative government the people 
expect the Congress to protect and defend 
its powers. The Senator seeks to delegate 
to a part of the executive branch of the 
Government certain powers of the legis- 
lative branch. So far as I am concerned, 
when five nominations come before us 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, I 
would rather appropriate all the money 
necessary and take all the time neces- 
sary under the power and authority of 
a committee of the United States Senate, 
to make the kind of investigation which 
we can properly make, than to turn over 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment a function which is rightly ours. 

The FBI is a wonderful organization, 
but many persons in this country erro- 
neously believe, in line with what the 
Senator from Florida has said, that it 
has some features of a gestapo organiza- 
tion. I am certain it will never become 
such. And Iam not speaking disparag- 
ingly about the wonderful work it has 
done, but I am looking into the future, to 
the time when there will not be an Edgar 
Hoover at the head of the FBI. So long 
as men of the type who have served in 
the United States Senate for more than 
a century and a half are Members of this 
body, and so long as men of the type who 
are now serving in this body are Members 
of the United States Senate, it will be 
closer to the people of the United States 
than the FBI, with all its files. This is 
the place where power should reside. We 
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should not expect an agency of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government to fur- 
nish us the information which we desire. 
If the proposed legislation should be- 
come law, I believe that in time it would 
prove to be one of the greatest mistakes 
Congress had ever made. It would be an 
admission to the country that we our- 
selves do not have the power or capa- 
bility necessary to perform our function, 
or that we are afraid to appropriate a 
sufficient amount of money to make our 
own investigation. That is an admis- 
sion I shall never make. So far asI am 
concerned, I would have as much or more 
confidence in an investigation made by a 
committee of the Senate than in an in- 
vestigation made by the FBI. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it is intriguing, indeed, to notice the re- 
versal of field of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. The statement which he has just 
concluded is certainly ingenious. I 
should like to go back to the 27th day of 
February 1948 and read to the Senate 
what the Senator from [Illinois then 
stated about this legislation. I had in- 
tended later to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the Senator from 
Illinois was one of the vigorous support- 
ers of this legislation, because he so indi- 
cated on the 27th day of February. I 
shall read from the RecorD, In discuss- 
ing this bill as it was originally intro- 
duced the Senator from Illinois said on 
February 27, as appears from page 1866 
of the Recorp of that day: 

Why cannot the Senator get this informa- 
tion by writing into his bill the right of the 
committee, after the appointment is sub- 
mitted, to obtain through any agency of 
Government the necessary investigators to 


get information about the men who have 
been nominated? 


The Senator from Illinois further 
stated: 


What is the difference whether the Presi- 
dent makes it in the first instance—if it is in 
the teeth of the Constitution, as I believe— 
or whether we write into the law a pro- 
vision which gives us the power to direct the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to make the 
investigation after the nomination comes to 
us? 


Mr. LUCAS. That is right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is ex- 
actly what this bill provides. 

Let me continue with the Senator’s 
record, just so the statement as it ap- 
pears in this Recorp will be rounded out. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; I want the Senator 
to read all of it, so there will be no mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course I 
am reading it. 

The Senator from Illinois then said, 
after a statement by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNow.anp], which ap- 
pears in the middle of the column: 


Why is it sought to place this responsibility 
upon the President? 


Mr. President, we should bear in mind 
that the original bill provided that the 
President should cause this investigation 
to be made, and the Senator was object- 
ing vigorously to that. 
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I repeat a part of the statement the 
Senator from Illinois made at that point, 
and then continue with it: 

Why is it sought to place this responsi- 
bility upon the President? Let him assume 
his own responsibility with respect to inves- 
tigation, and if he submits a nomination 
to the Senate for appointment to the Com- 
mission, and the committee of the Senate 
desires to go further, we can write a law 
which will give the Congress the right to 
say, “We want investigators from the FBI 
to investigate John Doe or Harry Blackacre.” 
The Congress has the power to determine 
whether or not the kind of man the Presi- 
dent has appointed has the qualification and 
meets the test laid down by the Senate. 


Then I addressed the Chair, and re- 
quested the Senator from California to 
yield, and he yielded. 

Then the following occurred: 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Senator from 
Illinois support such legislation? 

Mr. Lucas. The Senator from Illinois will 
certainly support such legislation. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, now will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from California has the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, nothing 
could please me more than to have the 
able Senator from Iowa read that state- 
ment into the Recorp, and as soon as I 
made the observation, I knew that was 
exactly what he would do. I am pre- 
pared to meet the test. Consistency has 
been called the hobgoblin of little minds. 

Of course the Senator from Iowa has 
never changed his mind in his life upon 
any proposition, because he is always 
right; he always has the facts and the 
law at hand. So he has never changed 
his mind once since he has been in the 
Senate. 

But the Senator from Illinois, after 
having made the observation—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I might say that I have just changed my 
mind about the Senator from Illinois. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCAS. I expected the Senator 
to do that. Such change in no way dis- 
turbs me. 

But what the Senator from Illinois 
did, after that debate, was to take a care- 
ful look at what he had said, and analyze 
this whole situation from the constitu- 
tional angle, as well as the standpoint of 
the future. And what the Senator from 
Illinois said at that time, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Illinois today, was 
wrong. It is a theory which I cannot in 
good conscience support. I have changed 
my mind before when convinced I was 
wrong, and I have no apologies to make 
for so doing. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. - Mr. President, 
I must say that I am now utterly con- 
fused about the logic of the Senator from 
Illinois. If he was wrong then in his 
judgment, is he wrong now in his judg- 
ment? 

Mr. LUCAS. That could be. The 
Senator from Iowa is the only person 
who is always right in his judgment and 
never wrong. That is the beauty of 
being consistent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have tried to outline here today, what I 
believe is necessary if the Senate of the 
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United States is to be properly protected 
in the discharge of its constitutional obli- 
gation. I hope the Senate will vote to 
override the President’s veto. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
I rise because I have a few remarks 
about this matter which I should like to 
make for the Recorp at this time. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that on May 15, 1948, the 
President vetoed Senate bill 1004, and 
returned the bill to the Senate, together 
with his objections. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at this point in my remarks, 
the veto message of the President. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To the Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approval, 
the enrolled bill (S. 1004) entitled “An act 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 so 
as to grant specific authority to the Senate 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy to require investigations by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of the character, 
associations, and loyalty of persons nomi- 
nated for appointment, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate,’ to offices 
established by such act.” 

The bill under consideration would amend 
section 15 (e) of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, by adding at the end thereof a pro- 
vision which would authorize the Senate 
members of the joint committee to direct the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to investi- 
gate the character, associations, and loyalty 
of any person appointed by the President 
under the act, whose appointment requires 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
would require the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to report to the Sen- 
ate committee in writing, setting forth the 
information developed by such investigation. 

Under our form of government, the execu- 
tive power is vested by the Constitution in 
the President. Other grants of power are 
made to the legislative and the judicial 
branches. As was said by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Humphrey’s Executor v. United 
States (295 U. S. 602, 629), “the fundamental 
necessity of maintaining each of the three 
general departments of government entirely 
free from the control or coercive influence, 
direct or indirect, of either of the others has 
often been stressed and is hardly open to 
serious question. * * * The sound ap- 
plication of a principle that makes one mas- 
ter in his own house precludes him from 
imposing his control in the house of another 
who is master there.” 

S. 1004 is objectionable in that it would 
permit an unwarranted encroachment of the 
legislative upon the executive branch. Five 
Senators would be authorized to direct the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, a bureau of 
the Department of Justice, to make investi- 
gations for them. The complete independ- 
ence of the executive branch renders it im- 
perative that the Executive have sole au- 
thority over the officers whom he appoints. 
Chief Justice Marshall said in Marbury v. 
Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 164: 

“By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and is 
accountable only to his country in his po- 
litical character, and to his own conscience. 
To aid him in the performance of these 
duties, he is authorized to appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority, and in 
conformity with his orders. In such cases, 
their acts are his acts; and whatever opinion 
may be entertained of the manner in which 
executive discretion may be used, still there 
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exists and can exist no power to control 
that discretion.” 

Aside from the question of constitutionali- 
ty, which I am advised is serious, I believe 
the bill is wholly unriecessary and unwise. 
It would authorize the Senate members of 
the Joint Committee to utilize a bureau of 
an executive department and direct its head 
to perform functions for the legislative 
branch, at the same time that he was per- 
forming similar functions as part of the ex- 
ecutive branch, with the possibility of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as to which 
branch controlled. 

I fully recognize my obligation in exer- 
cising my constitutional duty of appoint- 
ment to obtain the facts about any person 
nominated to serve as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Every facility 
of the executive branch, including the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, will be used to 
obtain those facts. I am entitled to have 
placed before me all relevant information, 
including material which in the public in- 
terest should be maintained on a highly 
confidential basis. 

The measure, furthermore, appears {mprac- 
tical because, as I am advised, investigations 
conducted by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation after the nomination of an indi- 
vidual has been publicly announced are not 
and cannot be as productive as those which 
are conducted on a confidential basis prior 
to an announcement. Persons are always 
reluctant to disclose full information about 
an individual after his nomination has been 
sent to the Senate. The most reliable in- 
formation is that which is obtained by the 
executive branch prior to nomination. This 
information is frequently of a category which 
cannot be made public without damage to 
the national interest. Although I have no 
desire to keep from Congress information 
which it should properly have, I must em- 
phasize that the provisions of this bill are 
completely incompatible with the necessities 
of the operation of our Government and with 
the national security. 

Accordingly, I cannot give my approval to 
the bill. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, May 15, 1948. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it is not my intention to go into great 
detail in discussing this action of the 
President or his reasons for the veto, 
except to point out certain erratic as- 
sumptions and conclusions contained in 
that message. Perhaps a brief review 
of the history of this legislation and the 
reasons therefor might be in order. 

In the first place, the vital nature 
of the atomic energy activities in this 
country demands the highest degree of 
security and reliability on the part of 
the personnel involved in the program. 
There are grave and ample reasons why 
the best interests and the security of 
our Nation demand that the knowledge 
which we hold and which we are from 
time to time advancing with respect to 
atomic energy be safeguarded to the 
greatest reasonable extent. Not only 
do the secrets surrounding the produc- 
tion and use of atomic weapons demand 
this great security, but also the very 
hazardous nature of atomic energy pro- 
duction itself requires that the Nation 
be safeguarded against unwarranted and 
inept use. 

In setting up the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 this was clearly recognized and 
the necessity for the security of the proj- 
ect and the reliability of personnel was 
set out. In that act it is mandatory that 
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all employees working in the atomic 
energy project and having access to re- 
stricted data be investigated by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and cleared 
for access by the Commission after such 
investigation. I may say at this point, 
Mr. President, that I hope the Senate will 
take note that under the bill the clear- 
ance for access is not by the FBI. The 
FBI does not evaluate and does not come 
to conclusions on questions of the accept- 
ability of employees. The evaluation and 
the clearance or the refusal to clear are 
the province of the Commission, based 
upon the facts submitted by the FBI. 

Mr. President, requirement for in- 
vestigation by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was not extended in the act 
to the commissioners or to the general 
manager who are appointed by the 
President. I think it is safe to say that 
it was the opinion of the committee in 
the preparation of the bill, and also the 
opinion of the Congress in passing the 
bill, that such a provision was not re- 
quired, because of the universal convic- 
tion that the President, prior to the ap- 
pointment of any person to these vital 
and controlling offices, would invariably, 
and as a matter of ordinary precaution, 
cause such an investigation to be made. 
It was unthinkable, Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that all other employees 
were specifically required to be so in- 
vestigated, that the President would not 
cause such investigation to be made. 

It developed, however, near the close 
of the hearings on confirmation of the 
present commissioners, that no investi- 
gation of any of the commissioners or of 
the general manager had been requested 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion by the President, except that a so- 
called routine file check was had to de- 
termine whether or not derogatory in- 
formation was then contained in any 
existing files. The Senate Committee 
on Atomic Energy requested that the 
President supply it with such informa- 
tion touching these appointees as he 
might have. But the President flatly re- 
fused to turn over to the committee for 
its examination such information as 
might be in his possession, and by such 
action he refused to cooperate with the 
committee, and therefore, with the Con- 
gress, in exploring the propriety of these 
appointments in connection with the 
grave responsibilities of confirmation 
which devolve upon the Senate. 

It was at that time that the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] im- 
mediately sensing the inadequacy of the 
situation, as proved by the complete ab- 
sence of a formal investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of these 
cases, filed Senate bill 1004. 

Originally, S. 1004 proposed that the 
President be required to cause such an 
investigation prior to the submission of 
any nominations of the Commission or 
General Manager and to submit the re- 
sults thereof to the Senate committee. 
Objection was raised to this provision as 
an attempt to restrict the President in 
exercising his rights of nomination. The 
bill was amended, therefore, to its pres- 
ent form and, in effect, provides only 
that the Senate section of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to whom 
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is referred presidential nominations for 
this Commission and the General 
Manager, may request and receive from 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation a report in writing of an 
investigation of any such appointees, 
prior to their confirmation. The bill 
speaks for itself and is clear and con- 
cise. The bill passed both Houses of the 
Congress and expresses the will of the 
lawmaking body. 

In his objections to the bill the Presi- 
dent wholly confuses the issues. He 
confuses the issues of the exercise of 
his discretion, as the executive, in the 
manner and way in which he may utilize 
the agencies, departments, and officers 
of Government in performing his duties, 
with the inherent and fundamental right 
of Congress to place such requirements, 
restrictions, and authority, apart from 
the executive discretion, upon agents and 
departments of Government. 

The President states that S. 1004 is 
objectionable in that it “would permit 
an unwarranted encroachment by the 
legislative upon the executive branch.” 
This argument, of course, is wholly with- 
out foundation with respect to this bill. 
Throughout the entire history of our 
country and under the fundamental con- 
stitutional provisions, not only specifi- 
cally may the Legislature provide for the 
duties and the activities of departments 
and agencies of Government, but it may 
abolish existing ones and create new 
ones, all of which may be under the 
general supervision and general control 
of the Executive. Examples are as ex- 


tensive as the body of the law itself; 


there is scarcely a statute passed by the 
Congress that does not prescribe direct 
control, alter or change the duties, the 
obligations and the activities of some 
department or agency within the execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

At the present time, as nearly as I can 
calculate, 330 agencies and departments 
of Government are required by law to, 
and do, report directly to the Congress 
or its committees. The Atomic Energy 
Commission itself reports directly to the 
joint committee and to the Congress. 

The President continues: 

Five Senators would be authorized to di- 
rect the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a 
bureau of the Department of Justice, to make 
investigations for them, 


This is an utterly unsound argument. 
It is not 5 Senators, nor 50 Senators, nor 
96 Senators that would be ordering this, 
but the action of the sovereign Congress 
of the United States, in its judgment, 
ordering this service to one of its arms 
and branches for its own benefit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel 
that the President of the United States 
should direct an investigation to be made 
of a tentative appointee to the Commis- 
sion before appointing him? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I may say that that question would be 
one which I think would not necessarily 
enter into this argument. I think the 
President should exercise whatever dis- 
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cretion he feels is proper in making up 
his mind in connection with his duties. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel 
that in the event the President has not 
ordered such investigation prior to the 
appointment, he should make an investi- 
gation through the FBI after he has 
made the appointment and sent it to 
the Senate? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I feel that that is asking me to say what 
the President should do. I feel that the 
President should exercise his discretion. 
It is merely my judgment about the mat- 
ter, but I feel that the President should 
cause an investigation to be made, in his 
own interest, before submission of the 
name of an individual for appointment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. By the FBI? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would say 
by the FBI or by any other agency he 
may choose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say 
to the Senator that my purpose in ask- 
ing these two questions was to lay the 
foundation for asking him a further 
question. There is a great deal of dif- 
ference, is there not, between a law di- 
recting that the President shall cause a 
complete investigation of a tentative 
nominee for the Commission, to be made 
through all the agencies of the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and a law dele- 
gating to the Senate the power to make 
such an investigation itself. The Sena- 
tor sees the distinction, does he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is a 
vast difference. The original bill pro- 
vided that the President should cause 
an investigation to be made. Objection 
was raised. The author of the bill, the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNow- 
LAND], then proffered an amendment to 
strike it out, because it clearly appeared 
that all the Senate wanted was to be 
able to call upon an existing investiga- 
tive agency of the Government to aid 
the Senate in performing its constitu- 
tional duties. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ido not think I have 
made my point wholly clear. I am try- 
ing to point out to the Senator the dif- 
ference between a law which directs the 
President to have an investigation made 
prior to the appointment of an individ- 
ual to this particular office, and a law 
which gives to the legislative branch the 
authority to make an_ investigation 
through an agency of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is a very fundamental difference between 
the two theories or philosophies. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may continue for 
a second more, I think the Senator from 
California made an excellent case, de- 
tached from the Constitution, as to the 
advisability of a certain procedure. But 
we cannot always do things that at the 
moment seem to us to be advisable. We 
are sometimes confronted with constitu- 
tional limitations. It seems to me the 
law which was vetoed, according to its 
title, which is all I am going to read—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will pardon me, is 
he reading from the original bill, or is 
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he reading from the bill as it was finally 
passed? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am reading from 
what apparently is the veto message. It 
says: 

The President is returning without his ap- 
proval bill (S. 1004), entitlea— 


And here is the quotation. 
these words— 
“An act to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 so as to grant specific authority to the 
Senate members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to require investigations by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 


The point I am trying to make is, there 
is a vast difference between a law which 
directs the President to make an inves- 
tigation fer his guidance so that he may 
know when he submits a nomination to 
us that the nominee has passed certain 
tests, and a proposition which gives to 
the Senate the right to make such inves- 
tigations through an executive agency. 
I have not thought it through, but I 
should say offhand that in the one case 
I do not believe we have invaded perhaps 
the prerogatives of the Executive. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In which case? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the second case it 
is doubtful if we would have invaded those 
rights. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator is taking the 
position that he does not believe we 
would be invading the prerogative of the 
Executive? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He has that right, any- 
way. We would make it mandatory. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That was the 
major question on the floor. The Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. McManon], the 
Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think the bill 
which the President vetoed, the title of 
which I just read, was a bill to give the 
Senate authority to make the investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is ex- 
actly it. It would give the Senate the 
right to make an investigation for itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is a vast differ- 
ence between that sort of a procedure and 
a bill which would direct the President 
to make an investigation. In one case 
we would be telling the President to ex- 
ercise a discretion which is already in- 
herent in his particular office, and in the 
second case we would be taking over the 
Presidential prerogatives ourselves and 
running one of the branches of the 
Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall discuss 
that question in a moment. I have it 
covered very roughly and, perhaps, in- 
adequately, but I think the law is clear 
as to what the situation is. 

I return to the statement of the Presi- 
dent: 

Five Senators would be authorized to di- 
rect the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a 
bureau of the Department of Justice, to make 
investigations for them. 


This is an utterly unsound argument. 
It is not 5 Senators, nor 50 Senators, 
nor 96 Senators that would be ordering 
this, but the action of the sovereign Con- 
gress of the United States, in its judg- 
ment, ordering this service to one of its 
arms and branches for its own benefit. 


Listen to 
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It is just as capricious to say that three 
Senators could order this, because a 
quorum of the committee is five, and the 
majority of those present could direct 
action of the committee. Therefore, it 
would be three Senators instead of five, 
if this argument is carried to its fanciful 
conclusion; but again, I point out that 
it is not 3 Senators, nor 5 nor 96, 
but it is the direction and the will and 
the considered judgment of the sovereign 
Congress of the United States that is 
directing such action. 

Although the fallacy of the argument 
advanced in the objections would seem 
utterly apparent, nevertheless, may I 
proceed a step further and point out 
that it is as sound and reasonable to say 
that in the event a bill is passed by a 
majority of one vote in each House of 
the Congress, that those two votes, cast 
by any of the affirmative voters that 
might be selected, mean that those two 
individuals so designated control the 
Congress of the United States. 

The President further in support of 
the philosophy of his objection quotes 
certain language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cr. 137, 
164), as follows: 

By the Constitution of the United States, 
the President is invested with certain im- 
portant political powers, in the exercise of 
which he is to use his own discretion, and is 
accountable only to his country in his po- 
litical character, and to his own conscience. 
To aid him in the performance of these 
duties, he is authorized to appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority, and in con- 
formity with his orders. In such cases, their 
acts are his acts; and whatever opinion may 
be entertained of the manner in which 
executive discretion may be used, still there 


exists and can exist no power to control that 
discretion. 


I digress for a moment to say that that 
decision goes to the use by the President 
of certain officers to carry out his duties 
under his executive authority and powers 
under the Constitution, within his dis- 
cretion. I want to draw that distinction. 

The above language, without any ques- 
tion, refers to the President’s discretion 
in using appointive officers, in connec- 
tion with his exercise of his executive 
responsibilities and powers specifically 
given to him by the Constitution or pur- 
suant thereto. 

The next two paragraphs of the deci- 
sion in Marbury against Madison, how- 
ever, contain the following language: 

But when the legislature— 


And I call the attention of the Senator 
from Maryland to this language— 


But when the legislature proceeds to im- 
pose on that officer other duties, when he 
is directed peremptorily to perform certain 
acts, when the rights of individuals are de- 
pendent on the performance of those acts, 
he is so far the officer of the law, is amen- 
able to the laws for his conduct, and cannot 
at his discretion sport away the vested rights 
of others. 





The next paragraph goes on. The 
veto message did not quote enough of 
the decision. Only one paragraph was 
quoted. The next paragraph says: 

The conclusion from this reasoning is 
that where the heads of departments are the 
political or confidential agents of the exec- 
utive, merely to execute the will of the Presi- 
dent, or rather to act in cases in which the 
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executive possesses a constitutional or legal 
discretion, nothing can be more perfectly 
clear than that their acts are only politically 
examinable. But where a specific duty is 
assigned by law, and individual rights de- 
pend upon that performance of that duty, 
it seems equally clear that the individual 
who considers himself injured has a right to 
resort to the laws of his country for a remedy. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the point is 
not whether Congress can impose a par- 
ticular duty upon someone in the execu- 
tive branch. We all know we can do 
that. We can impose thousands of 
duties on persons in the executive branch 
of the Government. We do it every day. 
That is not what we are doi.ig here. We 
are attempting to tell the executive 
branch how it shall operate. We are 
attempting to do what under the present 
law we cannot do, as I understand. As 
I said in the beginning, it is one thing 
to tell the President or to tell the FBI 
that they should have every man inves- 
tigated, but it is a different thing for us 
to tell the FBI to investigate someone 
else. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that I 
pointed out a moment ago that there are 
more than 300 agencies and departments 
of Government in the executive branch 
which are required by law to do things 
for committees of Congress. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland himself—and I usu- 
ally agree with his judgment because I 
think it is sound—supported a bill along 
the very principle which we are attempt- 
ing to pass here when he voted for the 
atomic-energy bill and vigorously sup- 
ported it in committee, which provided 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy could utilize services, facilities, 
information, and personnel of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is not at all a 
parallel case. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We are at- 
tempting to use personnel, information, 
and facilities of a Federal bureau. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To initiate executive 
action. That is entirely different from 
utilizing services for facts already in ex- 
istence. There is a vast difference be- 
tween saying we want certain informa- 
tion from the Treasury Department or 
certain information from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and initiating an in- 
vestigatory agency to dig up informa- 
tion. 

Mr. CORDON and Mr. MCMAHON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Senator yield? If so, to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Would it not be inter- 
esting to the Senate if some of the oppo- 
nents of the bill would, somewhere dur- 
ing the discussion, indicate the legal dif- 
ference between the power of the Con- 
gress to direct, let us say, the Army engi- 
neers, who are an arm of the executive 
department, to investigate flood-control 
projects and report their findings to the 
country, and another agency which di- 
rects a Federal bureau to make an inves- 
tigation and report to the Congress? 


Does 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
of course, there are apt parallels and apt 
illustrations. There is no difference. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I should like to point 
out to the Senator.that it is within the 
power of this Congress, or any Con- 
gress, to create bureaus and wipe them 
out of existence by depriving them of 
appropriations, but what we cannot do is 
to operate the departments or the bu-~ 
reaus. That is solely an executive func- 
tion. That is exactly the distinction, as 
I see it, in the examples which the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has been discussing 

I should like to put this proposition to 
the Senator from Iowa. Suppose the 
President of the United States should 
write him a letter, as chairman of this 
joint committee, and say, “See here, Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER, I’ve got about 15 men 
whose qualifications I am considering 
for appointment to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I hear you have $150,000 a 
year to conduct that Commission, and 
you have investigators, and I suppose 
they are competent, because you hired 
them. So what I would like you to do is 
to send those fellows down to me at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning, and I will put 
them to work investigating for me.” 

If I mistake not the temper of the 
Senator from Iowa, upholding the dig- 
nity of this body, I should be surprised 
if he did not rise in the Senate and say, 
“Mr. President, listen to this letter I re- 
ceived this morning in the mail. Listen 
to what the President of the United 
States is requesting me to do. Nominat- 
ing is his business. We will take care of 
the situation after the nominations get 
here, but it is his business to do the 
nominating.” 

I submit to the Senator that that is a 
very fair parallel to the situation we 
confront here, and which we are trying 
to solve. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall yield in 
a moment, but I desire to make a state- 
ment in reply to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Of course, the comparison is utterly 
fallacious. It presents no basis for com- 
parison, because the President is not the 
law-making body of the land, and under 
the Constitution the sovereign right to 
make laws, to create agencies, to direct 
their duties, to pass upon their efficiency, 
rests in the Congress of the United States, 
in the last analysis. We can take our 
checks and our balances between the 
branches of the Government under our 
system, where we check one off against 
the other—and bear in mind that there 
are very few checks that do not have bal- 
ances to the second and sometimes the 
third degree—but when we take out of 
the Constitution of the United States all 
the checks and balances and check them 
off, the residue of sovereign power in this 
country rests in the Congress of the 
United States. It is the law-making 
body, and it has the power to direct. 

I should say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that if the President of the 
United States had the sovereign power to 
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tell Congress what to do, and he sent 
word for us to do it, I would say, “Yes, 
sir; I shall obey the sovereign power as 
you have ordained it, and do the job.” 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to 
point out to the Senator that he seems 
to be proceeding on the theory that the 
legislative branch of the Government is 
supreme over the executive branch of 
the Government. That is not so. The 
executive and the legislative branches 
of the Government are coequal and co- 
ordinate. Of course this contest we are 
talking about now has been going on for 
150 years. It has been tested time and 
time again. If the Executive were to 
give up any of the power he legally has 
under the Constitution, he would be be- 
traying the people of the United States 
whom he also serves in his constitutional 
capacity. I say to the Senator that the 
basic fallacy of the Senator’s last state- 
ment is his belief that in the legislative 
branch of the Government there is a 
higher power than there is in the execu- 
five branch of the Government. : 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should not be understood as say- 
ing that at all. There are areas in which 
the judiciary is supreme, and areas in 
which the Executive is supreme, and 
generally those are the areas where he is 
executing either the laws of the country 
passed by the Congress, or the specific 
charges placed upon him by the Con- 
stitution. In the exercise of those duties 
by the President he has vast and coequal 
authority with other branches. But that 
is not to say that whenever the Congress 
creates an executive agency it cannot 
modify, change or direct its actions when 
it is acting for the Congress or the 
people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In response to the 
question of the able Senator from Con- 
necticut, I think we could say that Con- 
gress could pass a law authorizing the 
President to use the clerks of a com- 
mittee. That is the test here. We are 
passing this law authorizing the Con- 
gress to use his aids. We could pass a 
law to authorize the President to use 
the aids employed by the Congress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is quite a dif- 
ference. We are not proposing here to 
authorize a committee to use the facts 
which are gathered by an executive 
agency or appointee. We are authoriz- 
ing a committee to command that execu- 
tive appointees shall be the servants of a 
committee, and if we can do that with 
respect to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, we can do it with respect to post- 
masters, district attorneys, United 
States judges, and even members of the 
Cabinet, because they are creatures of 
the Congress. There is not a Cabinet 
member whose office is not created by 
the Congress, and if we could take this 
action with regard to the Atomic Energy 
Commission—which has no particular 
magic, so far as the law is concerned— 
we could provide that the FBI could be 
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the agent of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to investigate every judicial ap- 
pointment sent to the Senate by the 
President of the United States. Does the 
Senator deny that? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Icall the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that there 
are 330 agencies of the Government—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care if there 
are 4,000. Does the Senator deny that 
if we can do it with regard to the Atomic 
Energy Commission we can do it with 
regard to judges, postmasters, and even 
Cabinet members? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Without any 
doubt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Congress has 
the power to place duties and responsi- 
bilities even upon department heads, 
even upon Cabinet members, which are 
aside and apart from their duties ren- 

- dered to the President in his executive 
capacity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we have no pow- 
er to say that by order of a committee 
of one branch of the Congress a Cabinet 
member or other Executive appointee 
shall be subject to the commands of that 
committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I disagree 
with the Senator in that; I believe we 
have. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Towa yield to the Senator from Connect- 
icut? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator see 
any impropriety in the idea of going over 
the President of the United States or 
going over the Attorney General and 
saying to Mr. Hoover, totally out of the 
chain of command, “Here, you work for 
us. Never mind your chief, never mind 
your superior, you work for us.” 

“Oh,” says Mr. Hoover, “I cannot work 
for you for the moment, because the 
President. of the United States, who is 
my chief, has all this work for me to do 
through the Attorney General.” 

Would we say to Mr. Hoover, “Pay no 
attention to the President of the United 
States, pay no attention to the Attorney 
General?” I say that fs destructive of 
efficiency, it is destructive of the funda- 
mental distinction between the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Two years 
ago the Senator supported exactly that 
kind of a law, and he did it ably. He 
supported and was the author of a law 
which said that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation must investigate every em- 
ployee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion before he should have access to 
confidential data. The President has no 
control over the FBI in that activity, the 
FBI does not report to the President, and 
40,000 or 50,000 employees under the 
Atomic Energy Act who are subject to 
such investigation have neither confused 
the President nor confused the Congress, 
nor caused any confusion, and there is 
no objection to it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me answer the 
Senator on that point, if he will permit 
me. Ido not, of course, agree that that 


I do not agree with 
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is the interpretation of the language in 
the bill to which the Senator refers, but 
if it were I would stand here and say, 
“Mea culpa! Mea culpa! Mea culpa! 
because I do not care—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
English, 

Mr. McMAHON. Because I do not 
care how often it is said, or by whom it is 
said, it is still wrong. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask the Senator 
from Iowa if that provision did not apply 
to appointments made by an executive 
department or executive agency which 
do not require confirmation by the Sen- 
ate of the United States? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That law did not au- 
thorize a committee of the Congress to 
say to the FBI, “You shall or shall not 
do a certain thing.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; but, Mr. 
President, the Congress of the United 
States said to the FBI—and the Con- 
gress of the United States did not say to 
the Attorney General, the superior, the 
director of the FBI; the Congress did not 
say to the President that the FBI shall 
investigate; the Congress of the United 
States reached right straight out and 
took the FBI by the arm, disregarded the 
Attorney General, if you please, by- 
passed the President, if that is the case, 
and ordered the FBI to investigate all 
of these people before they could go to 
work. The reports do not even go to the 
Attorney General, the FBI’s superior; 
they go directly to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I say that only in answer 
to the question that it is a confusing 
proposition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would be an en- 
tirely different matter from the point we 
have been discussing all afternoon. The 
FBI was established to investigate— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Exactly. That 
is all we want it to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point is that we 
cannot use it. It is not an arm of the 
legislature. It is an arm of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We use the 
Army engineers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We use the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We use 329 
agencies. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Congress can use the 
FBI, Congress can use 4,000 agencies, but 
Congress has got to use them through 
the executive branch. That is how the 
300 agencies to which the Senator re- 
ferred are used. They are used through 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. These reports are re- 
quired by law to be made by that agency 
directly to the Congress. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what can be 
done here. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cer- 
tainly what can be done here. 


I speak only 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The legislative branch 
is telling an arm of the executive branch 
what it shall do and what it shall not do 
and what it wants to do. That is the 
distinction. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senator from 
Maryland not only rendered sterling 
service but his advice was sought and ac- 
cepted in many instances when the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the bill of 
which the Senator from Connecticut was 
the author, was being passed. I do not 
know whether fhe Senator from Mary- 
land offered this particular portion of 
the bill or not, but he certainly supported 
it, and it was provided by that act that 
the Atomic Energy Commission keep the 
joint committee of the Congress fully 
and currently informed. That is a 
mandatory provision of the law, and the 
President has nothing to say about it. 
We are using an agency to do an afiirma- 
tive job—for the Congress? No. Be- 
cause they report separately to Congress. 
We are requiring by law that they do an 
affirmative job for an arm of the Con- 
gress. That is exactly what we are ask- 
ing here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course we ordered 
the Atomic Energy Commission to keep 
the Congress informed. But we did not 
tell the Atomic Energy Commission how 
to run the atomic-energy business. We 
simply said, “You will keep us informed 
of what you do.” What is attempted to 
be done now is to tell the FBI what it 
shall investigate and what it shall not 
investigate; not through executive chan- 
nels, but through legislative fiat. We 
would not even have a law behind us if 
we were to call up the FBI and say, “Look 
here, I want you to investigate John 
Smith.” We have no business to do that. 
If Congress wants that done, then put 
the power in the President, and the di- 
rection in the executive branch. It is 
an entirely different thing. It is pro- 
posed by the bill to take over the whole 
executive function. If that is done, the 
entire Government, all the three depart- 
ments will be so intermixed that there 
will be no distinction between the three 
of them. If We are going to take over 
and direct as we see fit the functions of 
any particular executive bureau or 
agency, then this is no longer a legis- 
lative body. It is at least a quasi execu- 
tive body. Our business is to pass laws. 
It is the President’s business to admin- 
ister the law. What is attempted to be 
done now is to get over into his territory 
and to help him operate the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I pose 
this question to the Senator? The Sen- 
ator says it is wrong for the Congress to 
authorize the direction of an investiga- 
tion by the FBI of the Commissioners. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. I apparently 
have not made the point plain. I would 
not say that my knowledge of the sub- 
ject is profound, but without looking it 
up, without going into any study of it, 
I will say that we can direct certain in- 
vestigations to be made, but they have 
to be made through the executive branch. 
What is attempted to be done now is to 
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substitute the legislative for the execu- 
tive branch, and we would tell the FBI, 
which is an agency of the executive 
branch, how it is to function, and what 
it is to do. We cannot do that. We 
can direct the President to ask the FBI 
to investigate every nominee for appoint- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That is one thing. We can direct that 
certain duties be performed which are 
in his sphere. But what is attempted 
to be done now is to take that function 
away from the President, and we would 
tell the FBI what it is to do and what it 
isnot todo. That is an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the bill was under considera- 
tion in February the position taken by 
the Senator from Maryland found vio- 
lent disagreement. While I have not 
looked into that question carefully, yet 
my respect for the judgment of the Sen- 
ator who advances these arguments is so 
great that I would not dispute them for- 
mally. But there was violent disagree- 
ment with the philosophy which the 
Senator now advances when he says we 
can direct the President to direct this 
agency. The Senator from Florida made 
a very strong, sound, convincing, and 
ingenious argument on that point. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GeEorcE] 
made a similar argument and said that 
he objected to the original bill because 
we were trying to direct the President 
to do something in connection with an 
appointment, and he felt it was an in- 
vasion of the President’s discretion. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] took 
the same position. And our very dear 
friend, the late lamented Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. Overton, made a vigorous 
argument along that line. Iam not sure 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] participated in the debate. 

But the argument made by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland met violent opposi- 
tion from Senators, and the weight of 
their opposition certainly should be im- 
pressive. We changed the bill because it 
was generally conceded in the debate 
which occurred at that time that such a 
provision as we now have in the law 
would be acceptable, whereas the curtail- 
ment or the restriction of the Presiden- 
tial discretion in making appointments 
would not be advisable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator 
from Mayland intended to say was this, 
and I will put it in generality, that we 
cannot usurp or encroach upon the con- 
stitutional appointive powers and pre- 
rogatives of the President. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree with 
the Senator from Maryland on that 
point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator and I 
are in complete agreement on that point. 
Now my thought in exercising this power 
through the executive channel was not 
to do it in such a way as to encroach 
upon any power the President may have, 
because he already has the power to 
order an investigation. It was to give 
that power full strength and vitality in 
his hands. 
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The difference between that propo- 
sition and the one which is current be- 
fore the Senate is that we are not asking 
the President to use a power which is 
primarily and solely his. We are asking 
that we be given the power to perform a 
function which is solely in the hands of 
the Executive. If this bill becomes law, 
in my opinion we shall have encroached 
upon and usurped an Executive function. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator say that the Congress may not pre- 
scribe the duties and functions of the 
FBI? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Through Executive 
channels. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Or by law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What the Senator 
will not let me point out is that he is at- 
tempting, without any reference to the 
President, or Mr. Hoover, or anyone else, 
to call the FBI and say, “This is the 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. I 
know that you are in the executive 
branch, but I want you to investigate 
John Jones and Bill Smith.” That is a 
usurpation of and encroachment upon 
the functions of the Executive. But if 
the Senator were to amend his proposal 
and require that the President, before 
submitting nominations to this body, 
should have the FBI investigate them, he 
would not be usurping any power. He 
would be activating it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe the 
Senator from Maryland was not present 
in February when we plowed that field. 
We went all through that field and 
stirred up a hornet’s nest of those who 
wanted to protect inviolate the discre- 
tionary province of the President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to me for the 
purpose of propounding a unanimous- 
consent request, with the understand- 
ing that the Senator from Iowa shall 
have the floor when the Senate con- 
venes tomorrow? . 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like to 
have 5 minutes more to conclude. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator can have 
5 minutes more, tonight, or tomorrow. 

Mr. President, it appears that the de- 
bate will continue for some time. Sena- 
tors who are in favor of sustaining the 
veto have not yet made their formal 
speeches. I understand that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McManon] would like to make an 
address, especially on the constitutional 
question. Other Senators have not yet 
been heard from. Some Senators who 
wish to override the veto have not yet 
been heard. So I suggest to Members of 
the Senate that inasmuch as it is now 
6:25, we agree upon an hour tomorrow at 
which a vote may be had upon the pend- 
ing measure. 

In order to start negotiations, I sug- 
gest that an early hour be agreed upon. 
I suggest an hour as early as 2 o’clock, 
with the understanding that the time be- 
tween the convening of the Senate and 
2 o’clock be divided equally between Sen- 
ators who are upholding the veto and 
Senators who wish to override the veto. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, did the Sen- 
ator say 2 o’clock? 
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Mr. WHERRY. That is the hour at 
which I should like to have the vote, if 
possible. Let me tell the Senator why. 

We now have for consideration 10 ap- 
propriation bills. There are at least nine 
major pieces of legislation on the cal- 
endar. It was my idea—and I say this 
very respectfully to the minority leader, 
because he knows the situation which 
always develops when we are operating 
on a schedule and attempting to close 
the session—that we might take up the 
agricultural appropriation bill at the 
conclusion of consideration of the pend- 
ing question tomorrow and, if possible, 
dispose of all the amendments except 
one or two with respect to which there 
may be controversy and then let the bill 
go over until Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it will 
not require 10 minutes to dispose of all 
the amendments which are not contro- 
versial. I do not know that there are 
more than one or two such amendments 
in the bill. I wish to cooperate with the 
Senator and with the majority of the 
Senate in expediting the business of the 
Senate. We pass appropriation bills 
rather rapidly. It is a rather important 
question we are now discussing, and I 
am sure that neither side is discussing it 
facetiously. It is really an important 
constitutional question. While I am 
anxious to expedite consideration of the 
question, I could not agree to 2 o’clock 
as the time for voting. I would agree to 
4 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, while 
the Senator is very optimistic as to the 
length of time which the agricultural 
appropriation bill will take, I am quite 
confident that it would be a miracle if 
within 10 minutes we could dispose of 
all the amendments except one or two 
controversial amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can never tell 
how long a time will be required to finish 
consideration of a bill, but we know how 
rapidly we can dispose of amendments 
to appropriation bills to which there is 
no objection. They go through rapidly. 
I am sure that between 4 o’clock and 6— 
and we shall not adjourn much earlier 
than 6 tomorrow—we could dispose of 
the amendments which are not contro- 
versial and allow the one or two contro- 
versial amendments to go over until 
Monday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland has raised three 
fingers. He is one of my favorite Sena- 
tors. I presume the Senator means that 
he would be willing to vote at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
only one vote; but let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that long service 
in this body has convinced me that no 
Senator who takes a position on a con- 
stitutional question ever surrenders to 
the other side. I do not know that any- 
thing is to be gained by a long debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest to the 
minority leader, and also to the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] that the hour of 3 o’clock to- 
morrow be fixed for voting. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
that if the hour is set at 3 o’clock, the 
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time will be equally divided between pro- 
ponents and opponents of the veto. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, when will the 
Senate again take up the displaced per- 
sons bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. The displaced persons 
legislation is the unfinished business. 
The veto message was laid down as a 
privileged matter. When consideration 
of that subject is terminated, the un- 
finished business will be the displaced 
persons bill. It was my thought that if 
we could take up the agricultural appro- 
priation bill tomorrow by unanimous 
consent, we might conclude considera- 
tion of that legislation, and then the 
Senate would return to consideration of 
the displaced persons bill on Monday. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

, Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I had the 
honor of making the only speech in oppo- 
sition to this proposal when it was passed 
on a voice vote a few weeks ago. It is not 
the intention of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to try to give a long disserta- 
tion on constitutional law and on the 
history of the efforts of the legislature to 
encroach upon the Executive. However, 
I believe that the question which we are 


now considering goes to the very funda- - 


mentals of constitutional government. 

For my part, if the Senator from 
Nebraska could see his way clear to agree 
to it, on the theory that we would not 
get started until 12:30, I should be will- 
ing to set the time at 3:30. I think we 
should have a 3-hour debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. How would that hour 
suit the Senator from California? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
certainly agree with the minority leader 
that this is an important question, and 
that both sides are conscientiously try- 
ing to present their point of view. Would 
it suit the requirements of the Senator 
from Connecticut if we were to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. McMAHON. I have no objection. 
However, many Senators would have no 
previous notice that such a thing was 
to be done. Perhaps many Senators 
have made appointments in their offices. 
I think it is rather unfair to ask the 
Senate to meet either in the evening or 
at an earlier hour than usual, without 
a day’s notice. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My thought was 
that if we were to meet at 11 or 11:30 
the extraneous business of inserting mat- 
ters in the Recorp might be disposed of 
in time to leave a full 3-hour period for 
debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what 
the Senator says is true; but there is 
nothing which any Senator may wish 
to place in the Recorp tomorrow at 12 
o’clock which could not wait until 3:30 
or 4. Therefore, we might well dispense 
with the preliminaries of insertions in 
the ReEcorpD, and proceed directly to this 
discussion. The difficulty with me per- 
sonally—and I wish to make a brief ad- 
dress on the subject, but I do not think 
it will take me more than 10 or 15 min- 
utes—is that I have an important en- 
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gagement tomorrow at 11, and I cannot 
cancel it because it is not one that I 
made myself. I should like to be here 
during the session. I think we can ac- 
complish all purposes, even if we have 
to stay a little later tomorrow after- 
noon, by agreeing to vote at 3:30 p. m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to suggest that already 2 hours or 
more have been consumed in this de- 
bate. That time has largely been used 
by those who seek to override the Presi- 
dential veto, although as a matter of 
fact they have been interrupted by in- 
numerable questions—which were per- 
tinent and contributed to the debate. So 
I doubt whether we shall find that the 
time suggested is sufficient. 

The Senator from Kentucky has said 
that he would like to speak for 15 or 20 
minutes. I know that will mean at least 
20 minutes, and I should like to hear him 
speak for 30 minutes, as a matter of fact. 
on this subject tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the anxiety of my good friend 
the Senator from New Mexico to hear me 
speak for 20 minutes or even longer, but 
what I really said was that I did not think 
my remarks would require more than 19 
or 15 minutes. I would really be willing 
to forego any speech at all on the subject 
if I could persuade the Senator from New 
Mexico to take the time instead. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I would 
not be willing to have the Senator do that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the unanimous-consent request ac- 
cording to the modification suggested by 
the minority leader, namely, that the 
hour for voting on the pending question 
be 3:30 tomorrow afternoon; that on the 
convening of the Senate tomorrow, the 
time between the hour of convening and 
3:30 p. m. be equally divided between 
those who favor sustaining the veto and 
those who favor overriding it; that the 
time for those who wish to speak in favor 
of sustaining the veto be allotted by the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon], and that the time for 
those who desire to speak in favor of 
overriding the veto be allotted by and be 
in charge of the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest thus proposed? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator from 
Iowa desire to conclude his remarks to- 
night? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It will take me 
perhaps 15 or 20 minutes longer, or pos- 
sibly 30 minutes, to complete my re- 
marks. I do not like to hold the Senate 
in session very much later tonight. As 
a matter of fact, I may be able to cut 
down very substantially the time I shail 
consume tomorrow in the presentation 
of the remainder of my remarks. 

If the Senator from Nebraska desires 
to have the Senate take a recess at this 


Presi- 
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time until tomorrow, that will be satis- 
factory to me, provided I may have the 
floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the agree- 
ment, that will be in the control of the 
Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator that under 
the agreement which has been entered, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] is to parcel out or allot the time 
for those who desire to speak in favor of 
overriding the veto. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wish to say that I have a great deal of 
faith in the Senator from California, but 
of course he has not yet promised me 
any time tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that he need have no worry on 
that score. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the pend- 
ing question, the veto message of the 
President, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5883, the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as it 
has apparently concluded its work for 
the session today, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 21, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 20, 1948: 


MuNIcIPAL CourRT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Hon. Andrew McCaughrin Hood, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be an associate judge 
of the Municipal Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. (Judge Hood is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 7, 1948.) 


Circuir CourRTs OF HAWAII 


Edward A. Towse, of Hawaii, to be second 
judge of the First Circuit, Circuit Courts of 
Hawaii, vice Hon. Albert M. Cristy, elevated. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 20, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Thou who guardest the 
secret of Thine own creation, we are so 
weak. How shall we live aright? Do 
Thou interpret to us what we should do 
and our destiny yet to be. 

Through fellowship with Christ do we 
realize the dignity and power to defy 
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temptations and vicissitudes. Teach us 
the way as revealed in Thy Holy Word: 


Blessed is the man who walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners; nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful; but his delight is 
in the law of the Lord. He shall be like 
a tree planted by the rivers of water, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


In the name of our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S.1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 
and 

8.1723. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Re- 
publics so as to permit such courses of 
instruction to be given to Canadians. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 5524. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Rreep, Mr. 
FeEercuson, Mr. Bripces, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. RussELL to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 6407. An act to encourage the devel- 
opment of an international air-transporta- 
tion system adapted to the needs of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, of 
the postal service, and of the national 
defense, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. HAWKES, Mr. CaPE- 
HART, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, and Mr. 
McFar.tanp to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. LANGER and Mr. CHAVEZ members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
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papers in the following departments and 
agencies: 

1, Department of Agriculture. 

2. National Archives. 

3. Department of the Army and the 
Air Force. f 

4. Department of Commerce. 

5. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

6. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

7. Department of the Interior. 

8. Department of the Navy. 

9. Post Office Department. 

10. Office of Selective Service Records. 

11. Tennessee Valley Authority. 

12. Department of the Treasury. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include 
extraneous matter in each. 


WHEAT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein the 
international wheat agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for those who think that our contribu- 
tions to foreign nations will end in 1951, I 
should like to call attention to a recent 
release from Dr. Willford I. King, the 
well-known economist, who is the chair- 
man of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government. In his statement Dr. King 
points out that the operations of the in- 
ternational wheat agreement may result 
in our subsidizing wheat exports to the 
possible extent of $2 per bushel. As Dr. 
King says: 

This will mean an added burden on the 
long-suffering taxpayers or further inflation. 


Mr. Speaker, it behooves all of us, on 
behalf of the taxpayers, to study these 
far-reaching programs. I sincerely hope 
the Members of the other body will care- 
fully consider the results which may flow 
from this agreement before granting ap- 
proval to it or any other similar agree- 
ments which may result in additional tax 
burdens and bind the Congress to future 
expenditures which have not previously 
been approved by both Houses of the 
Congress. 

There seems to be no end to the intro- 
duction and passage of spending meas- 
ures. As long as we continue along the 
spending path we shall face increasing 
inflation, and we should not guarantee to 
supply our resources to foreign govern- 
ments at prices we may never see again 
in the free market. When we do that we 
do no favor to foreign peoples. After all, 
they still must buy our goods from their 
own governments at prevailing prices. 
The sacrifices of our taxpayers will serve 
only as subsidies to keep Socialist gov- 
ernments in power to the detriment of 
free enterprise. As Dr. King warns us: 

Americans should never lose sight of the 
fact that Europe’s present need for aid is 
based almost entirely upon the fact that she 


is suffering from a very serious disease—col- 
lectivitis, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


(Comments thereon by Willford I. King, 
chairman of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government) 

Americans should never lose sight of the 
fact that Europe’s present need for aid is 
based almost entirely upon the fact that she 
is suffering from a very serious disease—col- 
lectivitis. Like hookworm, it effectively elim- 
inates the capacity to produce. The only 
reason that we are able to aid Europe in her 
present period of distress is that the people of 
our Nation are today comparatively free of 
this malady. 

Because Europe’s poverty is due to present 
internal rather than past external causes, 
many persons have likened the European 
relief program to water running into a rat 
hole. If the rat hole goes through a dike, 
it rapidly grows larger as time passes. Will 
this happen in the present instance? 

Proponents of the Marshall plan say “No.” 
But just as the European relief program is 
starting operations President Truman pre- 
sents to the Senate for ratification a pro- 
posed treaty embodying an international 
wheat agreement framed by the representa- 
tives of 36 countries and approved by our 
own representative—Secretary of State Mar- 
shall. What is the nature of this agreement? 

According to news reports, it promises that, 
during each of the next five crop years, the 
United States, Canada, and Australia will 
deliver to other nations 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat at prices ranging from $1.10 to 
$2 per bushel. But the lowest price quoted 
on May 1, 1948, at Kansas City, for No. 2 
hard wheat was $2.3914, a figure considerably 
higher than the highest price and more than 
double the lowest price to be paid during the 
next 6 years for any of the allotted export 
wheat. 

Unfortunately, we do not, at present, have 
in operation in the United States any system 
of controlling the price level. For 15 years, 
we have been afflicted with inflation. There 
is no assurance that we may not have more 
inflation during the next 5 years. If we do, 
prices in general—and incidentally the price 
of wheat—will probably rise materially above 
their present levels. Yet we agree to supply 
throughout a 5-year period our quotas at 
prices well below the present market. 

A council, in which we have only one vote, 
may well set the price at the minimum rate. 
This would be $1.50 per bushel in 1948-49, 
and fall to $1.10 in 1952-53. If the council 
should do this, and if the market price should 
rise to $3.10 per bushel in 1952-53, our Gov- 
ernment would obviously lose $2 on every 
bushel exported. This would mean either an 
added burden on the long-suffering tax- 
payers, or further inflation. 

When we see how fixed prices paralyze 
industry in Europe; when we remember how 
the OPA caused our whole economic system 
to bog down; what excuse can possibly be 
offered for entering into a 5-year agreement 
to fix the price of export wheat? The pro- 
posal clearly reflects collectivist ideology and 
has no place in a free economy. 

Moreover, if the Senate ratifies this agree- 
ment, the chances are that it will soon find 
awaiting its approval similar agreements per- 
taining to numerous other commodities. 
Now billions will gradually be added to those 
already poured out under the Marshall plan, 
And there is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that they will cure the collectivists 
malady and thereby make Europe once more 
self-supporting. What is certain is that 
Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces will foot 
the bill. 

Are our Senators seriously endeavoring to 
economize and balance the budget? If so, 
they will try to plug the rat hole, which is 
draining away American resources. They 
will refuse to ratify the international wheat 
agreement, for this ratification would make 
the rat hole bigger and the waste greater. 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Mundt bill vote was taken, I was un- 
avoidably absent on official business. 
Had I been present I would have voted 
“aye.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD on the subject of Where Are We 
Headed? and to include therein an edi- 
torial on the same subject. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by including an article which ap- 
peared in the Syracuse Herald Tribune 
entitled “Truman Should Be Elected.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to comment briefly today on two 
bills which I think should be passed 
without delay. 

One is H. R. 5875. Railroad workers, 
who are out of work because they are ill 
or because there are no jobs available, 
do not draw enough in unemployment 
insurance benefits to live on in these 
high-priced days. The unemployment 
insurance fund, from which these bene- 
fits are paid, can easily support at least a 
cost-of-living increase in daily benefit 
rates. H. R. 5875 is a conservative bill. 
It proposes an extremely modest in- 
crease, ranging from 45 cents to $1.25 a 
day. There can be no doubt that the 
present rates, many of which were estab- 
lished as long ago as 1939, are inadequate 
today. There is no question that the 
money for such an increase is available 
in the unemployment insurance fund. 
The only thing missing is congressional 
action, and I suggest that the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce proceed at once to make that 
action possible by reporting out H. R. 
5875. 

Immediate action should be taken also 
on H. R. 5993, providing even more 
urgently needed relief for railroaders. 
It is not generally realized,-I think, that 
the men and women who have spent their 
entire lives—faithfully and often dan- 
gerously—keeping the Nation’s trains on 
the move, are expected to get along, when 
they are too old to work, on an average 
retirement income of only $70 a month. 
Those pension rates were established in 
1937—nearly a dozen years ago—when 
we were just emerging from a depression 
and prices were abnormally low. What 
can you buy with $70 a month today? 
And remember; $70 is the average, 
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There are thousands of these men and 
women trying to exist on $50 a month, or 
even less. 

Do not misunderstand me. H. R. 5993 
will not put any of them on “easy street.” 
The 20- to 25-percent increase it provides 
for annuities and pensions is, in my opin- 
ion, not enough. I am supporting this 
bill, however, rather than some other bill 
proposing greater increases, because I re- 
spect the judgment and the caution of the 
railroad labor leaders who brought about 
the establishment of the retirement sys- 
tem in the first place. These people are 
as eager as anyone, more eager, to see 
their retired brethren get a decent break. 
They are also eager to preserve the 
financial stability of the retirement fund 
so that next year, and the year after that, 
and 10 and 20 years from now, the men 
and women who retire will be sure of get- 
ting monthly incomes. With the com- 
mon sense that is typical of them, these 
labor leaders, through the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, procured the 
services of the best actuaries available. 
They set them to studying the retirement 
fund to determine just how much of an 
increase could be squeezed out without 
plunging the whole set-up into financial 
chaos. H. R. 5993 is based on the esti- 
mates of those actuaries. Its provisions 
have three advantages over those of any 
similar bill now pending: 

First. It provides some measure of re- 
lief for aged railroaders now forced to 
live below subsistence levels. 

Second. It does not endanger the fu- 
ture financial stability of.the retirement 
system. . 

Third. It does not involve any increase 
of taxes on either the employees or the 
railroads. 

When the advantages are so clear, and 
no disadvantages are discernible, there 
can be no excuse for delay. I urge, there- 
fore, that the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce take im- 
mediate action to bring to the floor H. R. 
5875 and H. R. 5993. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TWYMAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include some correspond- 
ence. 


INCREASE IN STRENGTH OF ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
a letter which I received from Maj. Gen. 
Edward F. Witsell, the Adjutant General 
of the Army, and my reply. The Gen- 
eral’s letter is very interesting and I 
should like to have my colleagues con- 
sider the suggestions which I offer in my 
reply. Iam fully in accord with the idea 
that the strength of our armed services 
should be maintained, but I also feel 
that this can be accomplished on a vol- 
untary basis, 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
a situation that has been given consid- 
erable publicity recently. This situa- 
tion concerns the so-called question of 
payment of overtime on overtime under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Certain 
interests are attempting to develop a 
Nation-wide feeling that liabilities of 
perhaps 6 to 9 billion dollars have been 
created or are about to be created as a 
result of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the longshore case. These same indi- 
viduals are attempting to influence this 
Congress to enact legislation which would 
purportedly eliminate these alleged vast 
retroactive liabilities but which would 
incidentally eliminate one of the basic 
objectives of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act: the establishment of a time-and- 
one-half penalty for work in excess of 
40 hours a week. 

Before proceeding with an explana- 
tion of the facts in this situation, let me 
state, what I shall later prove, that the 
effects of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case are not in any degree as 
serious as these interests are attempting 
to make out; that the provisions of the 
Portal Act, in the passage of which I 
had a considerable share, because I am 
a member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which committee reported the 
bill, will reduce such liabilities as may 
exist to a very considerable degree; and 
that there is no urgent need for legisla- 
tion to correct the situation with respect 
to the future, so that we should not be 
stampeded in hasty action which would 
undermine one of the basic objectives 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Now let me briefly explain the facts in 
the longshore cases Aaron against Bay 
Ridge Operating Co., and Blue against 
Huron Stevedoring Co. The longshore- 
men involved in these cases worked under 
a union contract which provided for the 
payment of the stated rate for work done 
between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, and between 8 a. m. and noon on 
Saturdays. The contract also provided 
for payment at one and one-half times 
the stated rate for all the work performed 
after 5 p. m. and before 8 a. m. on those 
same days, and for all work performed 
on Saturday afternoons, and for all work 
on Sundays. The hours between 5 p. m. 
and 8 a. m. and all hours on Saturday 
afternoons and on Sundays were called 
overtime in the contract. 

The longshoremen contended and the 
Supreme Court has held that the word 
“overtime” in the contract was a mis- 
nomer and that actually the time and 
one-half rates called for by the contract 
were not overtime rates at all but simply 
were higher rates for work at nights and 
on weekends. The facts were that many 
of the longshoremen performed all of 
their work at nights and on weekends; in 
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other words, all of their work was “over- 
time” and none of it was straight time 
under the contract, and they received 
exactly the same rate for the hours in 
excess of 40 that they received for the 
first 40 hours. Can anyone possibly ar- 
gue that this type of payment should be 
held to satisfy a law which requires a 50- 
percent increase in the rate for hours 
in excess of 40? 

Even before the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision, there had been wide- 
spread claims and predictions that these 
cases would result in a flood of suits and 
that employers would be subject to un- 
foreseen liability for back pay amounting 
to as much as $6,000,000,000. Ithink it is 
perfectly clear that these claims are a 
combination of misapprehension and 
gross exaggeration. They ignore a num- 
ber of facts which make it plain to me 
the Supreme Court’s decision has not re- 
sulted and cannot result in the serious 
situation portrayed. 

It is quite true, of course, that there are 
many union agreements which contain 
time and one-half premium payments or 
penalty payments for work outside the 
regular hours scheduled for the em- 
ployees. In this case, however, the higher 
rates were paid to employees who nor- 
mally worked at night and on week ends, 
without regard to whether they had per- 
formed any work at all at the day rate. 
In other words, the situation in the long- 
shore industry is peculiar 19 that indus- 
try and the facts which gave rise to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court are not 
at all comparable to the situations which 
exist in other industries. It is possible 
that the decisions above referred to in- 
dicate the need for legislation but cer- 
tainly not for legislation that would af- 
fect the workers in every field. 

Another basic element in the situation 
which is ignored by the proponents of 
legislation is the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947. These persons are claiming that 
the Supreme Court’s decision upsets all 
existing practice under which time and 
a half is paid for work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays, which is very com- 
mon under collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and also under non-union-pay 
arrangements in industry. Sections 9 
and 10 of that act afford a complete good- 
faith defense to employers who rely on 
official rulings and most particularly for 
those who rely on the Administrator’s 
published interpretations, so that no lia- 
bility can accrue under such situations. 
Now the Administrator has held that 
time and one-half compensation for Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays need not 
be included in the regular rate of pay for 
overtime purposes and can be credited 
against the overtime-pay requirements of 
the law. For these situations, therefore, 
there is not the slightest need for con- 
cern. 

Another provision of the Portal Act 
establishes a 2-year statute of limita- 
tions, which would make 2 years the max- 


imum period of liability for any suits. 


now filed. Even in the longshore indus- 
try, the situation which gave rise to these 
suits was largely a wartime situation. 
Since that time, work at night and on 
week ends has fallen off very substan- 
tially. Moreover, it has been usual since 
the war for a longshoreman to work for 
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more than one employer in a single 
workweek, so that even there the extent 
of retroactive liabilities for suits that 
may be filed has been grossly exaggerated. 

It has also been suggested that the 
longshore decision will affect the provi- 
sions which are common to many union 
agreements requiring overtime payments 
for work in excess of or outside the nor- 
mal or regular working hours. It seems 
very clear to me that these agreements 
are not affected by the Supreme Court 
decision because the Court was ruling on 
the peculiar facts in the longshore case. 
In this case the Court was concerned 
with payments at the higher rate to em- 
ployees who normally work at night and 
on week ends without regard as to whether 
they have performed work at the day 
rate. In no other industries that I know 
of do the facts correspond with those in 
the longshore industry. In no other in- 
dustry that I know of do the employees 
choose individually whether they will go 
to work during the premium hours or the 
straight-time hours or some mixture of 
both that suits their convenience. There- 
fore if any legislation is considered it 
should be restricted to this particular in- 
dustry. The union provisions and the 
established practice of other industries 
call for work to be done at stated hours 
or for a stated workday and only in 
rare cases do the employees work out- 
side of these hours. When they do work 
outside of these hours, such work is in 
addition to their working the normal 
workday and the normal workhours. 
Such was not the case in the longshore 
industry, and for this reason the Court 
could not hold that these men were work- 
ing overtime hours. 

If these are the facts, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that they do repre- 
sent the facts, the Congress should not 
be stampeded into drastic legislation 
which would deprive 20,000,000 workers 
of the overtime benefits of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This would be the effect 
of some of the bills which were introduced 
into this Congress. These bills say to 
employers: “You may select for the pur- 
poses of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
anything you wish to be called the regu- 
lar rate of pay so long as it is 40 cents 
or more an hour. 

If you can get your employees to 
accept that rate as the rate for over- 
time purposes we will consider it valid 
under the act.” Employers will, of 
course, find it very difficult to get such 
agreements in organized establishments 
where there is a union to protect the 
employees’ interests. Even here, of 
course, there will be instances in which 
a union may be too weak to resist such 
pressure or it may fear that other bene- 
fits would have to be sacrificed unless it 
surrendered the overtime protection of 
the act. The real harm that will be done, 
however, Will be to the 9,000,000 or more 
unorganized workers covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act who have little or 
no bargaining power and who will of 
necessity have to accept the employer’s 
designation of the regular rate of pay. 
Perhaps this will not be done the first day 
or the first month of the passage of the 
law; it may begin in certain areas and in 
certain industries. The competitive ef- 
fects of such action will soon manifest it- 
self, however, particularly when supply 
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catches up with demand. It may then 
sweep across nonunion establishments. 
The pressure then will come on the or- 
ganized establishments whose employers 
will complain about the competition from 
other employers who are paying time and 
one-half the minimum wage and not 
time and one-half the regular rate of pay. 
If experience is any guide at all, even a 
mild depression will result in a break- 
down of union standards as well as non- 
union standards. The channels of inter- 
state commerce will be flooded with goods 
produced under substandard conditions. 

It was to prevent this from happening, 
of course, that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was originally passed. If it is the 
intention of Congress to eliminate this 
act on a piece-meal basis, it can of course 
do so by enacting measures like the 
Goodwin bill or others even worse that 
have been introduced, and the Congress- 
men that vote for the crippling of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act will regret 
that action when the votes are counted. 

I do not argue that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not require amend- 
ments. I do not contend that the term 
“regular rate of pay” may not need leg- 
islative clarification. I understand that 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions has sub- 
mitted an amendment to the House La- 
bor Committee which would clarify this 
term but which would at the same time 
prevent emasculation of the overtime re- 
quirements of the act. 

I do contend that far more urgent than 
the revision of the regular rate of pay 
is the vast injustice which has been done 
to at least 1,500,000 workers and their 
families whose standard of living has 
been depressed rather than advanced 
since the passage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because of the failure on 
the part of Congress to revise the out- 
moded 40-cent minimum wage provided 
in that act. The injustice can be cor- 
rected only by the adoption of a new 
minimum wage of at least 75 cents an 
hour, and in all fairness to these em- 
ployees, authorization should be given 
the industry committees provided for in 
the act to raise the 75-cent minimum 
wage to some figure such as one dollar 
on which a worker can possibly manage 
to exist under present day living con- 
ditions. 

I urge in conclusion that Congress take 
constructive action to improve the Fair 
Labor Standards Act rather than allow 
itself to be stampeded into adopting 
amendments which would undermine 
this legislation which has proved of un- 
doubted value to millions of workers and 
to the entire society. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S MEMOIRS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MILLER]. 

Tiere was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it would seem that General 
Eisenhower and his friends have been 
able to get a special ruling which will 
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make it possible for the general to avoid 
the ordinary, honest rulings of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. The taxpayers 
of America and this Congress have a 
right to know why such special treat- 
ment should be given to General Eisen- 
hower in the sale of his memoirs. I 
would suggest that the proper commit- 
tee in the House call the Director of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue before the 
committee and ask him for a proper ex- 
planation of this procedure which does 
seem a bit unusual. 

It is to be noted that he is using the 
special personnel assigned to him under 
an Executive order to complete the writ- 
ing of his memoirs. This all comes out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket. 

If the news item is correct, it ought 
to prove a real asset to the Eisenhower- 
for-President boosters. It is one of 
those privileges granted by the New Deal 
which the voters can easily understand. 


SPECIAL Tax RULING ALLOws IKE $750,000 FoR 
MEmoIR RIGHTS 


(By Walter Trohan) 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
handed down a special unpublicized ruling 
which will permit General Eisenhower to 
realize $750,000 on the sale of his memoirs. 

Without the special ruling the supreme 
allied wartime commander in western Eu- 
rope, who is now president of Columbia 
University, would realize only about $150,000 
from the memoirs. 


PRICE SET AT MILLION 


The special ruling was explained by a 
high tax official, who said that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was consulted by agents of 
the general and a newspaper which pur- 
chased his memoirs. 

The scheme to preserve a greater share of 
the general’s writing earnings was given to 
the Internal Revenue Bureau and especially 
approved. The Bureau has given special 
treatment to others favored by the New Deal. 

The internal-revenue official reported that 
Eisenhower has decided to sell all the rights 
to his memoirs—syndicate, book, and the 
rest outright for $1,000,000, 

The finished book is to be dated by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau and held for 6 
months. Under this procedure Eisenhower 
will pay capital gains taxes for 25 percent 
or $250,000 on the work rather than gradu- 
ated income taxes, which would eat up to 80 
percent of the returns. 

GETS $15,271 SALARY 

The book has been sold to the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Eisenhower received $15,271 in salary and 
allowances as a retired five-star general. He 
also has a staff of three assigned to him at 
the direction of the President. These as- 
signments are under congressional fire. 

As president of Columbia Eisenhower 
draws a reported salary of $25,000 and oc- 
cupies a house supplied and staffed by the 
university. 

The general has revealed that he is dictat- 
ing his memoirs to his secretary, WAC War- 
rant Officer Margaret Hayes, who is drawing 
her pay from the Government. Eisenhower 
said while he is preparing the memoirs him- 
self, they will probably be edited. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 
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PROSECUTOR, JUDGE, AND JURY 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress in 1943, I have been 
opposed to the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee for one reason, and that 
is that it places in the hands of a com- 
mission the job of being prosecutor, 
judge, and jury. 

I voted against the bill to outlaw com- 
munism yesterday because it does the 
same thing, it places in one man the 
power of being prosecutor, judge, and 
jury; and I am opposed to that even 
though it be our own able Attorney 
General. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

he Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 69] 


Allen, Calif. Folger 
Anderson, Calif. Fuller 
Barden Gallagher 
Beall Granger 
Bell Harness, Ind. 
Bland Hartley 
Bonner Harvey 
Boykin Hébert 
Bramblett Hendricks 
Brooks Hobbs 
Buckley Hoffman Patterson 
Bulwinkle Holifield Pfeifer 
Byrne, N. Y. Horan Potter 
Cannon Jackson, Wash. Potts 
Carroll Jarman Poulson 
Case, N. J. Jenkins, Pa. Powell 
Chapman Johnson, Ok!a. Price, Fla. 
Chelf Johnson, Tex. Redden 
Clark Jones, N.C. Rooney 
Cole, Kans. Kearney Scoblick 
Cooley Kee Shafer 
Cravens Kefauver Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. Kennedy Short 
Dawson, Ill. Kerr Smith, Maine 
Deane Kirwan Stefan 
Dingell Lane Stigler 
Domengeaux Lewis, Ky. Towe 
Dondero Lucas Vail 

Dorn Ludlow Wadsworth 
Doughton Lynch West 
Douglas McDowell Whitaker 
Durham Macy Wigglesworth 
Engle, Calif. Manasco Wilson, Ind. 
Fellows Meade, Ky. Wood 
Fisher Meade, Md. Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 322 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Mr. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Mitchell 
Morrison 
Morton 
Mundt 
Norrelt 
Norton 
O’Hara 
Patman 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
state that the period for 1-minute 
speeches has passed, but there will be an 
announcement about an event tomor- 
row night on which the Chair will rec- 
ognize three Members to make 1-minute 
speeches for that purpose. There will 
be none other, 
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The Chair will receive requests for 
unanimous consent to extend remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and his 
reply thereto. 

Mr. LANHAM asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS AT 
THIS POINT 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorRp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
pending before the Congress are two most 
important bills introduced by my good 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser]. They are H. R. 5875 and H.R. 
5993. To these measures I have given 
careful thought and study. A fair analy- 
sis of their objectives and the issues in- 
volved convinces me that they are meri- 
torious and worthy pieces of legislation. 

H. R. 5875 would provide for a sorely 
needed increase in benefits under the 

- Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Large amounts of money, much more 
than was ever anticipated, have been 
covered into the unemployment insur- 
ance fund due to wage increases and a 
continuance of the high level of railroad 
employment which started during the 
war years. While the fund was being 
enlarged to an appreciable extent the 
benefits have remained static even 
though the cost of living has steadily 
advanced to a very, very high degree. 
Conversely, the purchasing power of 
those dependent on this fund has been 
graded downward. The railroad worker 
who becomes unemployed by reason of 
illness or lack of work cannot, under the 
present level of unemployment benefits, 
make ends meet. And this was the ob- 
jective of the original act. Their eco- 
nomic status is now completely out of 
balance with the level heretofore set by 
Congress. The objective of the original 
act can be restored only by passage of 
H. R. 5875. 

The high cost of living has also made 
serious inroads on the living standards 
of another group—the retired annui- 
tants. It is the pocketbook of the man 
with a fixed income, particularly the an- 
nuitant, which has been dealt the heavi- 
est blow during the inflationary period 
in which we now live. The average an- 
nuitant under the Railroad Retirement 
Act draws only $70 per month. Many 
receive as low as $50 per month. Who 
can live or reasonably exist on any such 
sum? Try it, if you will. 

The annuity formula was established 
in 1937, during the depths of the depres- 
sion, in WPA days, if you please. Who 


would be so bold as to compare the econ- 
omy of the year 1937 with that of 1948? 
It appears to me, Mr. Speaker, that dire 
necessity demands an increase in retire- 
ment incomes, 


The Congress recently 
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recognized this by granting similar in- 
creases to retired Federal workers. 

I understand that H. R. 5993 would 
grant increases ranging from 20 to 25 
percent, with the higher percentage in- 
creases going to the lower income groups, 
thereby granting the largest increases 
where needed most. Certainly it cannot 
be successfully argued that this range of 
increase in annuities is beyond the realm 
of reason when considered in the light of 
present living costs. 

The increases can be effected without 
impairing the sound condition of the re- 
tirement fund. They can be effected 
without requiring an increase in retire- 
ment taxes. They are sorely needed. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I favor this bill 
as well as H. R. 5875 and urge that they 
be given favorable consideration before 
the Congress adjourns. 


OIL POLLUTION 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the pollu- 
tion of our coastal waters by the dump- 
ing of bilges and water ballast contain- 
ing oil is becoming increasingly men- 
acing. The situation affects most di- 
rectly our entire coast line. 

Oil scum on the water collects under- 
neath our piers and water-front build- 
ings and creates a serious fire hazard. 
Our entire sea-food industry is threat- 
ened with destruction, and our beaches 
and seacoast resorts are being ruined. 

There are laws on the statute books 
designed to prohibit the dumping of this 
material on the coastal waters, but we 
have no effective enforcement ma- 
chinery. Although the Army engineers 
are charged with the enforcement of this 
legislation, for only one port, the port of 
New York, do we appropriate specific 
funds to enable the engineers to police 
the harbor and arrest violators. It is my 
understanding that even there the en- 
forcement is far from satisfactory, due 
perhaps in part to the fact that penalties 
are low compared to the costs to the ship 
operators of complying with the law, and 
due in part to the difficulty in appre- 
hending violators. 

The situation has become so serious 
in the Hampton Roads area that many 
interested organizations have banded 
together in an effort to evolve a con- 
structive and satisfactory approach to 
solving this problem. There has been 
a splendid spirit of cooperation locally, 
participated in by the Army engineers, 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, the State 
Port Authority of Virginia, the Hampton 
Roads Sanitation Commission, the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association; 
the cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Newport News; and many interested in- 
dividuals. Several meetings have been 
held by representatives of these groups 
and it has been decided that an effort 
should be made to provide a facility for 
handling the material from these ships 
in the harbor, and removing the oil be- 
fore it has contaminated the water. 
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This service will be provided to the ship 
operators at a nominal cost, which will 
relieve much of the temptation to vio- 
late the law. 

It is proposed that the facility will be 
operated by the Hampton Roads Sani- 
tation Commission. The State of Vir- 
ginia has appropriated $25,000 to get the 
project under way, and the Congress has 
been requested to appropriate $50,000 to 
assist in this worthy program. An ap- 
propriation of this amount has been in- 
cluded in the Senate version of the pend- 
ing civil functions appropriations bill. 
It is my sincere hope that conferees on 
the part of the House will retain this 
item in the bill in order that this facility 
may promptly be put into operation. 

It is anticipated that after the first 
year’s Operation the normal revenues of 
operating the facility will take care of 
the expense of operation, and that future 
appropriations will not be required. 
This is expected to be possible through 
revenues from fees paid by ship opera- 
tors, and through the sale of the oil 
which will be reclaimed. 

Our people have embarked upon a new 
and constructive approach to a most 
dificult problem which we believe will 
show the way for coping with this situa- 
tion to other coastal communities. 

My colleague the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bianp] has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 4468) to increase the penalties 
for violators which I sincerely hope will 
be passed to augment the disposal plan 
contemplated in the Hampton Roads 
area. 

There is reason to believe that the 
plan undertaken in the Hampton Roads 
area will provide a pattern for meeting 
the oil pollution menace and provide for 
protection of our beaches, rehabilitation 
of our sea-food industry, and the elimi- 
nation of serious fire hazards which now 
threaten our water-front commercial 
areas. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS PERMITTED TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Procurement of Buildings 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments may sit today 
and tomorrow during general debate in 
sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp regarding a hous- 
ing amendment to the GI bill of rights. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
ReEcorp and to include a letter from a 
discharged member of the armed forces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two separate instances, and include a 
lecture in each case, . 

Mr. SARBACHER asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
a letter. 

Mr. McGARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. BANTA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a let- 
ter. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three sepa- 
rate instances and in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. , 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
resolutions. 


THE BASEBALL GAME 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
turn the attention of the membership of 
this House for a minute from such incon- 
sequential matters as the Mundt bill, 
ERP, and military training, to something 
that is going to save this Nation; it is 
the baseball game tomorrow night. 

Iam just aghast, amazed, shocked, and 
flabbergasted with the indefatigable as- 
siduity of Capt. “Runt” BisHop, who 
is training this team. He tells me things 
are going well and we are going to take 
the Democrats here and put them back 
where they belong. 

But I am disappointed that there has 
been such an apathetic response from 
the Republican side of this House for 
seat reservations. If checks are not in 
by tomorrow noon the price is doubled. 
I ask you gentlemen to get busy and send 
your checks in. Many of you are holding 
these tickets hoping to get by without 
having to dig into the treasury. You are 
going to be very much disappointed be- 
cause you are going to be assessed twice 
the value if you do not get your checks 
in by tomorrow noon. 

There is great demand for these 
tickets. People are lining up for al- 
most a block. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I have only a minute 
and I wanted to finish my thought. I 
am going to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. KUNKEL]. 

Make your checks out and send them 
in by tomorrow noon or the price is 
doubled. We have had to buy three 
more barrels of arnica and we have had 
to purchase six more ambulances. If 
we do not have these checks in we are 
not going to get these boys off for a va- 
cation. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the net receipts were very close to $3,000. 
So far this year, up to last night, we 
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have collected $1,770.75. Approximately 
$225 additional came in this morning. 
We want to beat last years collections for 
this worthy charity this year. So there 
are quite a few Members who have for- 
gotten to send in their checks up io this 
time. I ask you to do it as soon as you 
get back to the office, and before you 
have time to forget it again. Then to- 
morrow as soon as the game is over and 
the receipts taken in at the park are 
added to them we will be able to present 
the check to the charity immediately 
thereafter. 

I know there are some of you who 
have forgotten. It is easy to forget. So 
do not fail to mail your check in as 
soon as you get back to your office. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the Republican boys who 

» have been out doing their bit so earnestly 
for the last month and a half. Some of 
the boys are able now to raise their arms 
to eat and hope to be able to perform per- 
fectly tomorrow night. 

I bring this matter to the attention 
of the Republican boys because we need 
your assistance out there tomorrow night 
in rooting and we have 25 fellows who 
are going to participate. I am sure that 
the rest of you will participate enthu- 
siastically by giving us plenty of support 
from the bleachers as well as the grand- 
stand. 

May I say to you boys who have your 
tickets in your offices and not returned 
them to do so immediately. They are 
wanted at the park. When you go back 
to your office I hope you will have your 
secretary remit the money or return the 
tickets. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield at this time to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I like the 
enthusiasm of my Democratic colleagues 
in the absence of our manager. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank all of you on the Democratic club 
for the cooperation you have given and 
for the very fine agility. you have dis- 
played on the field in practice during the 
last few days. 

We all know that the purpose of this 
game is to raise funds for the underpriv- 
ileged children of the District of Colum- 
bia in order that they may have a vaca- 
tion this summer. The Evening Star is 
to be-commended for sponsoring this 
game for raising funds to send these chil- 
dren to a summer camp. 

The Republicans; Mr. Speaker, think 
they have this game already won, but 
they are going to be the most badly fooled 
bunch of fellows that ever went out on a 
baseball field. Not only do we have a fine, 
enthusiastic group of men on the Dem- 
ocratic club, but we have the most able 
manager to be found in congressional cir- 
cles. He is not only a very able and be- 
loved Member of Congress, but an ex- 
perienced baseball player of prior years. 
He knows baseball and the strategy that 
it takes to win, having played in some 
three leagues during his playing years. 

All Democrats are glad to have him as 
our manager this year and the players 
take pride in following his leadership. 
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The high morale of our club, I am sure, 
has shaken the confidence of the opposi- 
tion. 

Really and truly, I am looking forward 
to a lot of fun on Friday night and on 
Saturday morning we will probably be in 
physical ruin, but rejoicing over our vic- 
tory and the contribution we will have 
made toward such a worthy cause. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHURCH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include a 
letter. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6342) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force 
to proceed with construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6342, with 
Mr. Hitt in the chair. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking the floor 
again today in order to give a résumé 
of what I had to say last week in regard 
to this bill. Because of the lateness of 
the hour we could not continue and 
bring debate on the bill that day, to a 
conclusion and hence it is the unfinished 
business for consideration this morning. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today, 
H. R. 6342, is the so-called Army and 
Air Force Public Works Bill. It em- 
braces an estimated expenditure for all 
the projects included—over 100 in num- 
ber, of approximately $207,000,000. I 
might say at the outset, however, that 
originally, when the projects were sub- 
mitted to the Army by officers in the 
field about a year and a half ago, their 
recommendation to the War Department 
embraced projects involving an expendi- 
ture of over $2,000,000,000, and as a re- 
sult of the screening process in the War 
Department that figure was brought 
down to about $800,000,000. That was 
submitted to the Budget, and when the 
Bureau of the Budget submitted it to 
the Congress after further substantial 
reductions, the total of the projects in 
the bill amounted to only about $249,- 
000,000. 

We come before the Committee today 
with a reduction made by the Committee 
on Armed Services of approximately 
$40,000,000. All of these projects have 
been very carefully screened by the 
Joint Research and Development Board 
as well as the chiefs of staff, of both the 
Army and the Air Force, and they em- 
brace only those projects considered to 
be of the highest priority. Having in 
mind the very critical situation existing 
throughout the world in the housing of 
our officers and enlisted men, I must 
emphasize that this bill, in some degree, 
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will tend to alleviate this condition. Yet, 
if all the housing provided for in this bill 
should be constructed, it would only meet 
approximately 23 or 24 percent of the 
housing requirements of the Army and 
the Air Force based on the latest au- 
thorized strength. We know, and can 
see from these photographs here, how 
thousands of our men, officers as well 
as enlisted men, are living all over this 
country of ours, and in our overseas pOs- 
sessions. They are living in all kinds 
of old shacks, anything they can get, in 
order that they may bring their families 
near them—their loved ones whom they 
have not seen, in many cases, for a 
period of 1, 2, or 3 years. That is per- 
haps one of the most deplorable condi- 
tions that confront us today. It seems 
to me we have a great obligation to the 
men in the fighting units of our military 
organization to see to it as far as we 
reasonably can that we provide them 
decent housing conditions so that they 
will not be compelled in peacetime to 
live apart from their loved ones. 

As I said at the outset, this bill pro- 
vides for a total of only 23 or 24 percent 
of what might well be called the min- 
imum required housing accommodations 
for the Army and the Air Force. Out 
of a total of $207,000,000 embraced 
within this bill, about 52 percent or 
$107,000.000 will be for housing. The 
other $100,000,000-plus will be for the 
development of many vitally important 
projects, including rocket and jet en- 
gine development, development of equip- 
ment for testing aircraft, development of 


guided missiles, research and develop- 
ment laboratories for rockets, ammuni- 
tion storage, rotor wing testing facilities, 
wind tunnels, and the removal of flight 
hazards at various air fields under the 
jurisdiction of the Air Force. 

This bill has been before the Congress 


for nearly 1 year. For the fiscal year 
1948 we have had no appropriations for 
new construction. It is imperative in 
the closing days of this Congress that 
something be done to make available to 
both the Army and the Air Force money 
with which they can proceed with the 
construction of these very necessary 
projects. 

I realize, of course, that these things 
are going to cOst money, but your com- 
mittee has kept in mind at all times the 
financial condition of the country and 
has tried to balance our necessary mili- 
tary requirements with what we consider 
to be the imperative need for economy. 
We have brought about a substantial 
reduction in the expenditures which will 
be authorized. 

This bill provides for the substitution 
of what is called a space limitation on 
the construction of family quarters in- 
stead of the present limitation on the 
maximum cost of housing heretofore es- 
tablished by statute. Under the provi- 
sions.of an amendment which I intend 
to offer today we feel we can get the 
greatest amount for the money ex- 
pended and can provide a greater num- 
ber of housing facilities for our men 
and thereby meet to some extent the 
urgency of the situation. We can help 
at least in a small degree to eliminate 
these disgraceful conditions that we find 
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wherever our military installations are 
located. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman has referred to the amendment 
he proposes to offer. As I understand, 
this bill as it comes to the House from 
the committee represents a substantial 
reduction from the program that was 
proposed in a companion bill in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. First 
of all, the bill in the Senate embraced 
an expenditure of about $250, 000, 000. 
The bill now before the committee em- 
braces an expenditure of $207,000,000. 
That is the result of our committee’s 
cutting about $40,000,600, roughly, from 
the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman has referred to the amendment 
he proposes to offer this afternoon. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Be- 
cause of conditions existing throughout 
the world wherever our installations are 
located, we feel that we ought to bring 
down the size of these hcusing units to 
the very minimum consistent with de- 
ency, to a point where we can save 
$13,000,000 more, or in lieu thereof, to 
authorize the building of 876 more 
houses with the $13,000,000 thus saved. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
amendment the gentleman now says he 
will offer today represent a change in 
the bill we started to consider the other 
day? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It rep- 
resents one change in particular, and 
that is that where we authorized the 
construction of housing with a net Moor 
area of 1,250 square feet under the bill 
as we started to consider it the other day, 
we now limit it by the amendment I will 
offer to 1,080 square feet. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
you say that “we are now limiting it,” 
do you mean by the amendment that you 
propose to offer? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. By this 
amendment, that is right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
saving would that accomplish? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Thir- 
teen million two hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand nine hundred and ten 
dollars. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman is proposing to offer that amend- 
ment as the result of the further con- 
sideration given to the matter by mem- 
bers of this committee following the 
questioning which we had the other day 
when the bill was being considered? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is precisely correct. I thank the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] who 
has had wide experience in housing in- 
vestigations in the Army and the Air 
Force over a period of years. I accept 
and appreciate his views a great deal. I 
realize, of course, that conditions are ex- 
tremely serious, and housing conditions 
are extremely bad. I think we are justi- 
fied in cutting down the size of the 
houses which will permit a reduction in 
the appropriations in the first place, and 
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then if we so desire we can increase the 
number of houses to be made available. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I say 
that I personally appreciate the addi- 
tional consideration which the gentle- 
man has given to this matter, and I trust 
that I later may have time to speak so 
that I may elaborate on that further. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. I am not quite certain 
what your amendment proposes to do. 
Are you changing the space requirements 
which are found on page 14 of the bill, 
for example, at line 10, page 14, where it 
says, “for enlisted men, 1,080.” Is that 
to be changed or not? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No. 
We are not changing the. space limita- 
tions set forth, but we are adding a pro- 
viso to the effect that the 1,080-square- 
foot size is the maximum size which may 
be constructed under this bill. That is 
the one determination that we have 
made, that the space limitation be lim- 
ited to 1,080 feet for the houses author- 
ized to be constructed under this bill. 

Mr. HAND. Then it would still cost 
approximately $13,000 to build quarters 
for cnlisted men? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. $13,200. 
That is considered to be the estimated 
cost. 

Mr. HAND. Does not the gentleman 
consider that maximum space a very lib- 
eral allowance, and does he not think the 
cost is very high? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No; I 
do not consider by any manner or means 
that the space limitation is excessive. 
We know that the FPHA authorizes a 
space limitation of 1,650 feet. This bill 
originally allowed 1,250 feet for what 
we call company-grade officers. But if 
my amendment is adopted, it will limit 
the maximum size to 1,080 square feet 
which we consider to be minimum in 
which a man and his family can live 
decently at any of these airfields or mil- 
itary posts. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on his own and 
his committee’s attitude in seeking to cut 
down on unnecessary expenditures and 
bringing it down this far. I think that 
is a very fine attitude. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Srxes]. 

Mr. SIKES. . Mr. Chairman, I have re- 
quested this time in order to secure some 
additional information from my distin- 
guished friend who is Chairman of the 
subcommittee. As I understand it, under 
the bill that first came from the Senate, 
it would have been possible to build 
2,198 housing quarters for the air forces; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We are 
not dealing with the bill which came 
from the Senate. We are dealing with 
a bill which originated in the House, 
H. R. 4122, which is somewhat akin to 
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the Senate bill. That bill provided for 
the construction of 4,755 quarters. 

Mr. SIKES. The gentleman refers 
both to Army and Air Force housing. 
I would like to know how many houses 
were authorized by the House commit- 
tee before the reductions which were 
recently made. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Senate bill of which the gentleman is 
speaking provided 4,755 family quarters. 

Mr. SIKES. Then, will the gentle- 
man tell us how many housing units are 
provided in the House bill? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Origi- 
nally, H. R. 4122 was reported by the 
committee a year ago. We substituted 
the bill which is now before the com- 
mittee. The bill now before the com- 
mittee provides for 3,559 quarters. 

Mr. SIKES. How many quarters will 
be possible if your amendment is agreed 
to? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 3,559, 
unless the saving of $13,298,910 is allo- 
cated to further housing. If it is, that 
will mean 876 mere houses. 

Mr. SIKES. Will it not be possible, 
through amendment, to obtain for the 
same money which is now provided in 
the bill, 876 more houses? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. This 
amendment will be adopted without au- 
thority to use it for further housing. 
If it were used for housing it would con- 
struct 876 more houses. 

Mr. SIKES. How will you obtain the 
additional 876 houses, which are so 
badly needed at stations left out of this 


bill, if you do not ask for authority? 
Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We do 
not intend to do that at this time. We 
are going to amend the bill so as to re- 
strict the limitation to 1,080 square feet 
and therby save $13,298,000. I realize, of 
course, that the Senate bill is far in 


excess of that. What will come out of 
compromise we do not know, but we are 
going to stand on the reduction of 
$13,298,910 in the bill that is now before 
us. 

Mr. SIKES. As I recall reading the 
amendment, which the gentleman pro- 
poses to offer, it contained a proviso that 
the Secretaries of Army and Air Force 
would be empowered to allocate to hous- 
ing the amount that would be saved by 
his amendment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Unless 
otherwise directed by the House, I in- 
tend to strike out that particular para- 
graph. ’ 

Mr. SIKES. Then, what the gentle- 
man proposes to do is to eliminate needed 
housing from certain airfields and other 
installations throughout the country, 
even though it would be possible, under 
the language of his amendment as orig- 
inally written, for the same money which 
the bill now carries to obtain at least a 
proportionate amount of housing for all 
of the installations which need housing 
so badly. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I real- 
ize full well the need of this housing. 
On the other hand, the committee has 
considered the matter and they feel 
strongly that we ought to cut down the 
limitation to 1,080 square feet and build 
3,559 units under that limitation. 
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Mr. SIKES. I am a member of the 
committee and I recall no such agree- 
ment. I say that savings in size of units 
should be used at other stations needing 
such units. You propose a saving which 
could be allocated to other stations. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is true, if the House so desires, but my 
amendment will simply cut down the 
limitation for the type of houses to be 
constructed, and thereby save $13,298,- 
910 below the present estimated cost in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SrkEs] has 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill divides itself 
into two categories. One, permanent 
housing, which is vitally needed both in 
this country and abroad; and the other, 
probably equally if not more important, 
which is directed to projects of vital and 
strategic importance to the national de- 
fense, such as the development of Alas- 
kan defenses, air bases, port facilities, 
ground force bases and air bases in 
Guam, and other bases in the North At- 
lantic area. Also, important projects 
inside the United States, including essen- 
tial technical and research facilities 
which our military leaders feel are vital 
in the development of rockets, guided 
missiles, and other weapons. Also, the 
very important heavy bomber base in 
South Dakota, and facilities and equip- 
ment for air force stations throughout 
the United States. 

Directing my remarks first briefly to 
the part of the bill which has to do with 
scientific developments, I feel that it is 
not necessary to take much time on this 
phase, for certainly any Member of the 
House who has followed recent events 
realizes the importance of the develop- 
ment of the defenses of America. We 
know that a few weeks ago after very 
careful study the House Armed Services 
Committee reported out a bill directed to 
Selective Service which will probably 
soon come up on the floor. 

If we are to build up the manpower of 
this army certainly a corollary of the 
building of that manpower is the house- 
keeping phase to which this bill is di- 
rected, that part of the national defense 
that is directed to the facilities for the 
training of the men who will make up 
this army for which the Congress is pro- 
viding. 

Approximately a year ago after long 
hearings your Committee on the Armed 
Services reported out this bill with a 
companion measure known as the Navy 
public-works bill. Only a few weeks re- 
main before this Congress will either re- 
cess or adjourn. It seems to me that 
these two vitally important measures 
should be given not only prompt consid- 
eration but both should be enacted into 
law in order that tuey May become a 
part of the defense program to which so 
much time, thought, and effort has been 
directed. : 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNYDER. I notice there are pro- 
visions for Alaska. The Army does not 
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have any installations at Big Delta, or 
Ketchikan, or Cathedral Bluffs, or at 
Skagway, or Bethel, or Sitka at this time, 
does it? 

Mr. SASSCER. This bill, as the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia knows, is a 
public-works bill, the objective of which 
is to provide the physical facilities both 
in continental United States and in the 
European and Asiatic bases. 

Mr. SNYDER. I recognize that. If 
the gentleman will yield further, the only 
thing there is at those points and other 
points in Alaska is the Alaska implemen- 
tation system which works under CAA up 
there. The Army abandoned these 
places. Is this to provide quarters for 
the people in the Civil Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation or for Army personnel? That is 
my question. 

Mr. SASSCER. If the gentleman will 
bear with me just a moment, I think I can 
give him the exact items which are in- 
cluded in Alaska. We have development 
of port facilities including additional 
ship berth, warehouses, railroad spurs, 
salt-water fire protection systems, and 
other facilities and utilities. There is an 
item at Ladd Field, Alaska, for opera- 
tional facilities, hospital and community 
facilities, and utilities including schools, 
stores, and so forth. 

Mr. SNYDER. I understand the one 
at Ladd Field, but what about Nenana? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As I 
understand the question, it is whether or 
not the Army or a private communica- 
tion system is going to operate the com- 
munications system in Alaska. Is that 
the question? 

Mr. SNYDER. No. The question is 
whether these facilities or houses are to 
be built for Army personnel or the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. As I un- 
derstand it, they took over and are now 
operating the weather stations, the air- 
port reporting system which reports on 
weather and reports on planes coming in 
and out. Is this to provide housing for 
the CAA or for Army personnel? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Under 
the provisions of the bill the Secretary 
of the Air Force, in the case of airfields, 
and the Secretary of the Army, in the 
case of Army installations, will deter- 
mine the most suitable purposes for 
which houses will have to be provided. 
It is understood that many facilities 
within this bill are not only for officer 
and enlisted personnel but where we 
must have civilian personnel housing fa- 
cilities must be made available for them 
also. 

Mr. SASSCER. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, at Sitka there is 
not even an airfield, yet there is provi- 
sion in here for housing at Sitka. For 
what purpose is that housing? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
this request for housing is in connection 
with the Alaska communication system 
operated by the Army in Alaska? 
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Whether the system is operated by the 
CAA or not is not the question. 

Mr. SASSCER. As the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania says, it dovetails in 
altogether as part of an over-all pro- 
gram which the administrative officials 
of the War Department may determine 
to be the best use in order to gain a 
given end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, comment has been 
made as to the amount of money in- 
volved in the bill. May Isay that before 
the bill was considered in the War De- 
partment, following established policy, 
they called upon various commanders 
in the field to make up estimates of their 
needs so far as housing and other phys- 
ical facilities needed for troops are con- 
cerned. It passed through screening in 
the War Department, on to the Bureau 
of the Budget, on to the committee, and 
in those various stages the original esti- 
mate of $2,000,000,000 is now before the 
House in the amount of $207,000,000, ap- 
proximately one-tenth of the estimate of 
the commanders in the field as to their 
needs. So, certainly, it is most apparent 
that there is no waste of money or ex- 
travagance in this bill; on the contrary, 
the weight on the scales has been on the 
side of the saving of all possible money. 

Several commanders from abroad 
came to the continental United States to 
testify before the committee and stated 
that the amounts called for in this bill 
will supply but a fractional part of the 
need for vital housing. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Is there any 
appropriation or authorization for Air 
Force quarters in Guam? 

Mr. SASSCER. Yes. I will give the 
gentleman the item if he will bear with 
me just a second. Army Ground Force 
bases in Guam, $3,803,940; Air Force 
bases, $5,367,708. I think probably there 
are one or two other smaller items. 

Mr. LEWIS of Ohio. Is that included 
in these items in the bill for the Mari- 
anas? 

Mr. SASSCER. Guam is included 
within the Marianas. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachussets. Is 
there anything in the bill for installa- 
tions in Massachusetts? 

Mr. SASSCER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee, could probably answer 
that question better than I, but I am of 
the opinion that this is one authoriza- 
tion bill in which the State of Massa- 
chusetts is not included. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusets. I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the gentleman something that troubles 
me very much, and I think it is very 
serious, and that is the situation at Forest 
Glen. The buildings there are not fire- 
proof; they are ramshackle, and, while 
the Army has done everything it can to 
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make them as safe as possible, I believe 
that they are not safe for our disabled 
veterans. We have deaf men out there, 
amputees, and other cases; and I hope 
very much that the Committee on Armed 
Services will consider permanent build- 
ings for Forest Glen. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thoroughly agree 
with the observations of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. That in- 
stallation, as I understand, is an old 
antiquated girls school, which was prob- 
ably antiquated at the turn of the cen- 
tury. It is grossly unfitted for the pur- 
pose for which it is used. However, I 
understand that is under the Navy and 
not the Army. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
that is under the Army instead of the 
Navy. Forest Glen is sort of an annex 
of the Walter Reed Hospital, and the 
Army men there are somewhat convales- 
cent. They are all supposed to be ambu- 
lant, but I think if you had a fire there 
you would have quite a serious situation. 

Mr. SASSCER. That is probably true, 
but I know that in the Navy public works 
bill there is something for Forest Glen, 
and some question as to that item has 
come up. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman consider Forest Glen and 
the Army installation there? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
fund for the Forest Glen item, to pro- 
vide for the planning of a new hospital, 
with 1,500 beds, was included in the bill. 
On the other hand, a situation has de- 
veloped since then which has made it 
necessary again to review the hospital 
facilities in this area, and as a result of 
that review we have found that there is 
an excess of beds over and beyond those 
presently occupied, and the Surgeon 
General does not recommend the inclu- 
sion in the bill of the item for the de- 
signing and planning of a new hospital. 
He does ask, however, that the balance 
of the money, namely, $600,000, be re- 
tained in the bill for designing and plan- 
ning a pathological building. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that at the present time the 
Surgeon General and also the com- 
manding officer at Walter Reed Hospital 
have the situation very much in mind. 
There is real danger there for the pa- 
tients. I know the gentleman is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and I wish both 
gentlemen would make a survey or have 
a survey made, because I think it is un- 
safe for the men to be there. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That, 
of course, would have nothing to do with 
the capacity. We find that the capacity 
of beds at Walter Reed Hospital is 1,400, 
and there are 1,052 patients there. We 
find also that at Forest Glen there is a 
capacity of 689, with 727 patients. The 
Surgeon General’s_office sent this com- 
munication to me: 

While it is believed that additional hos- 
pital beds are needed in the Washington area 
for the care of Army and veteran patients, the 
planning of a 1,000-bed general hospital as 
now included in H. R. 4122 can be delayed 
at this time. It is suggested that the word- 
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ing of the bill (p. 3, lines 19-23, incl.) read 
as follows: 

“Forest Glen, Md., or vicinity: Complete 
plans and specifications for construction of 
an Army Institute of Pathology Building in- 
cluding all necessary auxiliary facilities, 
$600,000.” 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In that event, why do 
they not remove the patients that are out 
at the Forest Glen Hospital now, if beds 
are available in this area? I was out 
there the other day. I would say that 
Forest Glen is nothing but a group of 
shacks, hollow shells, antiquated dumps 
unfit for anybody. It is a veritable dis- 
grace, a fire trap and a fire hazard, and 
it ought to be closed up and new facili- 
ties provided, and the patients removed. 
I feel that this is a very serious matter. 
If the facilities are available that the 
gentleman states, why do they not take 
advantage of them? <I stopped and 
talked to General Beach, and he told 
me that there are no other facilities 
available, that they have to use these 
facilities. Does the gentlewoman un- 
derstand that that is the case? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is my understanding at the present time. 
Also, there are out-of-door facilities 
there that are very important, for in- 
stance, for the amputees and the men 
who are reconditioning. It is extremely 
important to have a fireproof installa- 
tion constructed at Forest Glen as soon 
as possible, in my opinion. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania well knows 
because of his original interest in the 
subcommittee study of the original au- 
thorization submitted to the committee 
for consideration, upon examination, the 
Surgeon General told us that something 
ought to be done about planning a new 
hospital at Forest Glen. Therefore, the 
committee itself, without any recom- 
mendation by the Surgeon General, in- 
cluded in the bill an item of $800,000 for 
such plans. Subsequent to that, how- 
ever, a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations called to my attention 
the excess beds in the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital area and suggested I might write 
to the Surgeon General for information 
regarding how he feels in regard to plan- 
ning a new 1,000-bed hospital at Forest 
Glen. He wrote me as of March 29, only 
a little over a month ago, saying that the 
planning of this 1,000-bed hospital as 
now included in the bill can be delayed 
at this time, but suggested that the plan- 
ning and designing of the new Army In- 
stitute of Pathology Building be included 
at a cost of $600,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes, in view of 
the fact that I have used very little of 
this time myself. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will yield, I still go back 
to my original idea that Forest Glen is 
very much needed for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. Some place of this kind must be 
provided. ‘I think the beds they have at 
Walter Reed Hospital should be saved for 
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ill patients. It is the convalescent 
patients that are at Forest Glen. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A pro- 
posal to develop this Institute of Pa- 
thology in the new hospital at Forest 
Glen raises serious questions about the 
unification of the Army and the Navy. 
Everyone knows that at Bethesda, Md., 
we have the new Naval Medical Center, 
which is outstanding in its character. 
Those of you who have visited there re- 
cently must know that it is not being 
used at capacity at the present time. If 
we are ever going to achieve the goal of 
unification, it ought to mean that a man 
can get in a hospital maintained by the 
armed services whether he happens to 
wear khaki or the uniform of the Navy. 
The country will never be able to main- 
tain the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments it needs if it has to have separate 
hospitals for each branch of the service. 
It is my personal conviction that money 
should not be authorized and appropri- 
ated to build a new, separate Army hos- 
pital of Institute of Pathology in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the naval hospital 
at Bethesda until that question is thor- 
oughly examined. 

Mr. GAVIN. If unification of Army 
and Navy is a fact and not a theory, 
then the patients at the Forest Glen hos- 
pitalization facility should be removed. 
We are trying to point out that it is 
unsafe. The American veteran has 
earned and is entitled to better hospital- 
ization facilities than he is now provided 
at Forest Glen. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
no dispute between me and the gentle- 
man on that at all. If the men at For- 
est Glen are not being taken care of, 
the Secretary of Defense should issue 
some sort of order immediately to per- 
mit their admission at Bethesda. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is another very important and 
vital reason for the men to be at Forest 
Glen, They have a very fine research 
prosthetic appliance laboratory there. 
They are working on artificial hands and 
legs. It is vital to have the men near 
that research laboratory or as near as 
possible to it. That particular building 
is fireproof. Those who saw the men 
wearing artificial arms and legs make 
that demonstration here in Washington 
will probably remember that some of the 
prosthetic appliances were developed 
and perfected at the Forest Glen pros- 
thetic appliance workshop. 

Mr. GAVIN. The committee states 
that these facilities are available for 
these patients in the Washington area. 
Then why is it necessary to keep Forest 
Glen open? I was out there recently. 
I looked the place over carefully, and I 
feel it is unsafe to continue to operate 
that facility with some 500 or 600 pa- 
tients. They should be removed imme- 
diately and the place should be closed 
up. I am trying to impress upon the 
Committee that that is what should be 
done. I fully realize that the people 
who are in charge are doing a good job 
and turning in a very fine performance 
with the facilities that they have avail- 
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able, but that still does not give the vet- 
eran the treatment and protection that 
I feel he is entitled to. I think all the 
patients should be removed to facilities 
that would be more desirable, safe, and 
acceptable than Forest Glen. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate the long-time interest that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has had 
in this matter. But after all it is a ques- 
tion of administration, which comes 
within the province of the Committee on 
Armed Services. We do have a Sub- 
committee on Hospitals of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and they ought 
immediately to explore the situation be- 
cause of the condition that the gentle- 
man and the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] have called to 
our attention. But when we have a let- 
ter from the Surgeon General telling us 
that there is no need at the present time 
for this appropriation, I think we ought 
to be governed by what he says, because 
he may have some substantial reason 
for saying that. He may have some plan 
in mind to bring about changes. We do 
know as a result of the examination of 
the Walter Reed Hospital that the num- 
ber of patients being taken care of there 
does not begin to compare with the ca- 
pacity of the hospital itself. There 
ought to be wherever possible some co- 
ordination. I think that is a matter for 
the Surgeon General’s office. Of course, 
the Surgeon General should be helped in 
every way possible by the Committee on 
Armed Services, of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and myself and 
others are members. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to call to the at- 
tention of my very able chairman who 
has worked so hard and conscientiously 
on this bill that this institution was 
built about 1894. It is nothing but a 
wooden structure or a series of wooden 
structures with stucco on the outside. 
It is a very undesirable facility and 
should be closed up and the patients 
should be removed. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If the 
discussion of this particular matter has 
been concluded, I think it is only fair 
to make this observation, that the Con- 
gress has shown a great deal of enthu- 
siasm for a 70-unit air force. They have 
so voted. 

It is my understanding that this bill, 
to some extent, implements that pro- 
gram. We are not going to have the type 
of pilots we want in the Air Corps and our 
armed forces generally unless we pro- 
vide adequate housing. I want to com- 
mend the committee for bringing in this 
bill. I am particularly concerned about 
the Air Corps, because, after all, to quite 
some extent they take the hazards of war 
throughout peacetime in their training 
and in their operations, and we are not 
going to have the efficiency that we want 
if we do not give them decent housing 
wherever they are located, and an op- 
portunity to live normal American lives 
with American families. 

Mr. SASSCER. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

As I stated a moment ago, this bill 
is to provide physical facilities for hous- 
ing, physical facilities for training, both 
of which are necessary in the implemen- 
tation of the manpower of.the Army. 
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Time is a vital element in this bill. 
Very often, in an effort to save money we 
lose money. Most frequently delay is 
costly. This bill and the Navy bill were 
both reported out approximately a year 
ago. Both the Army and the Navy and 
those two bills have items for carrying 
on construction where the teams were 
already in the field. There was infor- 
mation before the committee some 
months back, in fact, when the bills were 
being considered last year, that if funds 
were not forthcoming rather quickly it 
would be necessary to break up these 
construction teams in the Pacific, stop 
the work, with the necessity of later re- 
assemblying the workmen and starting 
in at a considerably higher cost. 

May I read from the record. General 
MacArthur sent General Casey and he 
testified before the committee recently 
in an effort to try to get this construc- 
tion speeded up. He said: 

Present funds are running out. Demobili- 
zations are being initiated due to the lack 
of fiscal year ’948 funds anticipated on July 
1 of last year. With any further delay in 
availability of these funds, this demobiliza- 
tion will have to proceed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes . 

General Casey then said: 

I am here on a number of matters, but 
my primary concern, and General Mac- 
Arthur’s primary concern, is to effect what 
relief we can toward the provision of funds 
for construction on Okinawa and Guam, 


As to the need of this housing I am 
going to read just two or three brief 
statements from the hearings, which can 
picture that need far more graphically 
than I could. 


Colonel Erler testified and said: 


Near Hamilton Field, Calif., the record 
shows 16 noncommissioned officers living in 
one old converted farmhouse, sharing two 
baths and one communal kitchen and base- 
ment, each of the 16 families paying a 
monthly rental of $55 a month. 


In Illinois a staff sergeant with his 
wife and child live in a house constructed 
from two former trailer shells joined 
together, with drop-table siding. They 
share communal toilets and showers, 
with 30 other people, and pay $40 a 
month rent. : 

A captain living with his family of 
four in a 2-room cabin in a tourist camp 
3 miles from Lowry Field, Colo., pays 
a monthly rental of $80 a month, water 
supply and communal! toilet facilities are 
located 75 feet away from the cabin. 

A master sergeant with his family of 
two live in a dilapidated building—listen 
to this—formerly used as a chickenhouse 
near Lowry Field, Colo. This facil- 
ity consists of one room, an outside toilet, 
vermin-infested. Available water sup- 
ply located 50 feet from the shack. 

I asked the question following this 


. testimony, if this acute housing short- 


age had any effect upon reenlistments, 
and in every instance the answer was, 
“Yes,” a material effect on reenlistments 
and reenlistments of key men in our 
armed services. At a time when we are 
told that we must turn—and apparently 
we must—and embark into a new field 
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of selective service in peacetime, and 
when we are told that the men in the 
services are living in vermin-infested 
quarters in squalor without sanitation, is 
it not vital that this Army bill and this 
Navy bill providing the physical facil- 
ities should be speeded on to passage? 

This House by an overwhelming major- 
ity voted for the European aid program. 
I was among those in the overwhelming 
majority; but we may well pause in our 
charity to the world and not get swept 
on in a philosophy that charity begins 
abroad to such extent that we permit the 
men of our armed services upon whom 
we are dependent for the defense of this 
country to live under the conditions 
which have been outlined in this testi- 
mony. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is making a splendid state- 
ment on behalf of this bill today. I think 
it is a shame that the military authori- 
ties and the Congress itself allow such 
housing to exist in this country, the 
country which is supposed to be the 
greatest free democracy in the world. I 
realize that during wartime our soldiers 
had to live under such conditions, but 
there is no reason in the world why they 
should live under the conditions and in 
such quarters as the gentleman has pre- 
sented to the House this afternoon. It 
is high time something was done. I hope 
that the House will not waste time ap- 


proving this bill today. 

Another point that I would like to 
make is that it seems to me that this is 
the best possible evidence that could be 
presented to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to get 
some action on the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 


ner housing bill. I think that if this 
exhibit were shown to that committee 
they would not waste the time they are 
now wasting on that bill but instead 
would give to the country the decent 
housing program that everyone wants at 
the present time. 

Mr. SASSCER. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island that the 
services have been pressing well over a 
year for this legislation. The Armed 
Services Committee under the leader- 
ship of our very able chairman and un- 
der the leadership of the very able chair- 
man of the subcommittee, after long 
hearings, reported this legislation out 
nearly a year ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island in his observation particularly 
in relation to the outstanding work done 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Sasscer], not only in connection with this 
bill but with all legislation relating to our 
national defense and all legislation re- 
lating to our country. 

I know my friend from Rhode Island 
joins with me in that expression. May 
I ask the gentleman, When was it that 
the additional housing was recom- 
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mended? The gentleman said it was rec- 
ommended a little over a year ago. 

Mr. SASSCER. My recollection is it 
was reported out of the Armed Services 
Committee some weeks before adjourn- 
ment last year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Last year? 

Mr. SASSCER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the recom- 
mendation was made some time list year? 

Mr. SASSCER. The bill was reported 
out at that time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the recom- 
mendations from the Department came 
up to Congress through the regular chan- 
nels last year? 

Mr. SASSCER. Prior to the hearings 
and prior to the action of the Armed 
Services Committee. The Armed Services 
Committee acted last year. 

Mr, McCORMACK. On this particular 
bill? 

Mr. SASSCER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It has been lying 
around here all these months and it is 
only up for consideration today? 

Mr.SASSCER. That is correct. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. To an- 
swer the pertinent question asked by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I may 
say that the subcommittee did not get 
this bill until July 1947, because it did 
not reach here from the Bureau of the 
Budget until that time. That only gave 
us 2 or 3 weeks before the adjournment 
of the Congress a year ago to make the 
report. But we did make the report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When was the re- 
port made? The bill was reported last 
year. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In the 
closing days of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Can the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts explain why it 
is now May 20 and all of this time went 
by before the bill came out on the floor? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
true, but there are many other bills that 
have not come up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They have not 
been reported out. This was reported. 

Mr. SASSCER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Eates], as chairman 
of the subcommittee, has worked dili- 
gently, conscientiously, and actively on 
behalf of these public-works bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s courtesy and I want to commend 
him for the fine statement he has made 
which ably portrays the need for hous- 
ing facilities at Army and Navy instal- 
lations. I want to ask him, is it not 
true that under the terms of this bill we 
are neglecting to provide housing for 
other installations which also need them 
vitally; and would it not be better to 
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spread what housing is available over 
all of those which need housing rather 
than to point to a few and say, “We will 
take care of these. The rest of you will 
have to continue to live in the hovels 
and shacks you are now living in.” 

Mr. SASSCER. I think anything has 
to be taken piece by piece. This bill pro- 
vides for housing in probably the most 
acutely needed places. As was stated a 
moment ago, certain money was saved in 
the allotted space and it is my hope that 
the money thus saved can be later on 
spread about to meet the urgent needs 
in other sections. 

Mr. SIKES. I concur in the gentle- 
man’s hopes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, first of all 
I want to express congratulation to the 
chairman of the subcommittee for the 
improvement he has effected in this bill 
between last Thursday and today. As 
the bill came before us a week ago it pro- 
vided housing at the rate of $22,700 for 
lieutenant colonels and majors, $18,750 
for company officers and $16,540 for non- 
commissioned officers. Under’ the 
amendment which I understand the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts will offer, the 
only housing construction undertaken 
under the bill will be houses of 1,080 
square feet which, at a cost of $13 a 
square foot, will amount to $14,040. In 
spite of my commendation of the chair- 
man, I do not think it is good legislative 
procedure for a bill to be changed to this 
extent after it has been presented to the 
House, because there is little relation- 
ship between the bill as we pass it this 
afternoon on the one hand and the hear- 
ings and report on the other. However, 
the result is all to the good, and I offer 
no complaint. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Recorp should show that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Bucx] is partly 
responsible for the improvement pro- 
posed in the bill. At the time the bill was 
under consideration a week ago last 
Thursday, the gentleman from New York 
was the gentleman who made the point 
of order of no quorum which resulted in 
an adjournment until an opportunity 
could be had for working out improve- 
ments that are now proposed in the bill. 
Personally I think there are some other 
improvements that can be worked out in 
the Committee this afternoon, and I hope 
the gentleman intends to discuss some 
of them. 

Mr.BUCK. Ithank the gentleman for 
those remarks, and I do intend to discuss 
certain phases of the bill which I think 
are subject to improvement. 

All of us remember that during the 
war we had 11,000,000 men in the armed 
services, and they were all housed. The 
Army claims that all the wooden barracks 
which were available at the stations cov- 
ered by this bill have been converted into 
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family dwelling units. I am inclined to 
question the accuracy of the Army state- 
ment in that regard. I hope they are 
right. If they are not right, it seems to 
me they should proceed at once to make 
further conversions into family quarters. 

While the amendment which will. be 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BaTEs] will limit the houses 
to be constructed to 1,080 square feet, 
yet his amendment, as I have seen it, 
makes no mention of what the cost per 
square foot will be. Unless we put in a 
cost limitation, the Army and the Air 
Corps could ride high, wide, and hand- 
some on the construction of these build- 
ings, and instead of being held to the 
$14,000 or $15,000 cost they could readily 
run cost up to $16,000, $18,000, or $20,000. 
Unless the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee offers such an amendment, I will offer 
an amendment limiting the cost to $13 a 
square foot. 

In connection with that I want to say 
that privately built houses are now sell- 
ing in my community, inclusive of the 
lot, all of the improvements, and the 
profit to the builder, at from $10 to $12 
a square foot. For that reason I am sure 
the $13 price is safe. 

Now, there is nothing contained in 
the bill in regard to the distribution of 
these houses between commissioned of- 
ficers and enlisted men. Most of the 


exhibits we have here emphasize the de- 
Pplorable conditions in which enlisted 
men and noncoms have had to live. It 
is the noncom who is the backbone of 
the Army and the Air Force, and we 
have been told how difficult it is to keep 
him in the service lacking adequate 


housing. It therefore seems to me that 
something ought to be placed in the bill 
providing for the distribution of this new 
housing between officers and noncoms, 
The Army was asked a question as to 
this distribution, and replied that their 
practice as to new housing is to allot 60 
percent to officers and 40 to noncoms. 
This does not seem to me, under the 
circumstances, to be a desirable distribu- 
tion. I think it ought to be reversed, at 
least. 

Mr, VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Can the gentleman 
tell me how many houses are to be built 
for the noncoms? 

Mr. BUCK. I do not have the figure 
available as to the total number which 
will be built under this bill. The Chair- 
man of the subcommittee could answer 
that question, I am sure. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
number 3,559 housing units. 

Mr. VURSELL. For noncoms? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No; 
3,559 altogether, and they will be split 
between the noncoms and the officers 
according to the policy of the War De- 
partment, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Buck] just said. 

Mr. VURSELL. Is this for ghe Air 
Force only? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
This is an Army and Air Force bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. Why build houses 
for some noncoms and not have houses 

XCIV——292 
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No. 
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for all? 
barracks? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Of 
course, you cannot put men and their 
families in barracks. 

Mr, VURSELL. I did not understand 
that men who went into the Army could 
not take their families with them. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No; the 
facts are that under the law we have to 
pay subsistence and rental allowances 
for married men with dependents in the 
Army and Air Force and that is costing 
over $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. VURSELL. Still it would cost a 
great deal less than to build each one a 
house. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I think 
it would cost less if we would enter upon 
a good construction program with ade- 
quate houses, and diminish that ex- 
penditure for rental allowances of $100,- 
000,000 a year, year in and year out. 

Mr. BUCK. May I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
if he thinks the 60-40 percent division is 
an equitable division, in view of the cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I can- 
not answer that with any degree of intel- 
ligence because I do not know all the re- 
lated facts, but the Army feels that it is 
a fair division, and that is the policy at 
the present time. 

Mr. BUCK. There would be nothing 
to prevent the Army, if it so desired, from 
departing from that percentage? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No, but 
on the other hand if the Army and Air 
Force feel that they ought to have some 
latitude in determining who are to get 
these houses under the policy of the War 
Department of which the gentleman 
speaks, without being subject to a defi- 
nite statutory limit of, let us say, 60 per- 
cent, it is only proper that they should 
have this latitude, because under some 
conditions it may not be practical to 
work that out under a restrictive statuto- 
ry limitation. But the policy which they 
are following has been sent out to the 
commanding officers of all military sta- 
tions, directing them to take care of 
noncommissioned officers and then take 
care of the junior officers and on up the 
line. They are working it out, as the 
gentleman says, on a 60-40 basis. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. If the 
gentleman will yield, when the gentle- 
man from New York refers to the 60-40 
ratio is he speaking of the number of 
dollars or of individuals? 

Mr. BUCK. I am speaking of the 
number of houses. If 10 houses were 
built on a particular post, as per the 
Army policy 6 would be allotted to of- 
ficers and 4 to noncoms. 

In my remarks thus far I have re- 
ferred only to the domestic situation. I 
want to address myself now to one item 
contained in ‘this bill which I think is 
shocking. This has to do with Keflavik 
Airport, Iceland. The report states: 

Keflavik Airport is one of the principal air 
transport bases in the world and is a main 
point on the North Atlantic route to Europe. 


The hearings on page 4806 show that 
present traffic is 4 military and 10 civilian 
aircraft per week. If that makes Keflavik 


Why not have them all in 
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one of the principal air transport bases 
in the world, 14 planes per week, then I 
am very much mistaken. Yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is proposed in this bill to spend 
some $10,000,000 for permanent con- 
struction at Keflavik, despite the fact 
that our lease on that airport with the 
Icelandic Government extends for some 
5% years only. Who other than Gov- 
ernment would build permar:nt build- 
ings on property on which a lease of but 
5 years exists? 

Now I want to read you some of the 
items included in this $10,000,000 for Ke- 
flavik. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield two additional minutes 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BUCK. For Keflavik Airport it is 
proposed to allot $405,000 for housing fa- 
cilities for transients. With 14 planes a 
week, they allot a half a million dollars 
to house travelers when, as, and if they 
must stop over. In the bill is housing for 
the resident civilian crew of $2,939,000, 
with a 5-year lease. There is half a mil- 
lion dollars to build a 4-mile road to con- 
nect a radio beacon with the main sta- 
tion. By the construction of this 4-mile 
road, the people who reside at the beacon 
are saved 8 miles in driving to the main 
station, yet, for that we are spending 
$500,000, and we have a 5-year lease. 
We are building a gymnasium to cost 
$787,450. Rernember that this facility is 
to handle 14 planes a week, and there is 
but a 5-year lease on the land. We are 
going to build a theater for $60,500; a 
chapel for $170,000. Here is the best 
one of all, a two-room schoolhouse for 
$94,450. Included is a school lunchroom 
for $25,000; and a 25-bed hospital for 
$818,000. I never heard such construc- 
tion figures in my life. 

The Air Corps has stated that all ex- 
isting buildings at Keflavik are of tem- 
porary type or Quonset-hut type and 
have deteriorated beyond the point 
where repairs can be made economically 
due to extreme weather conditions and 
have been turned over to the Icelandic 
Government. In spite of what the Air 
Corps says about these extreme weather 
conditions, the climate in Iceland, ac- 
tually, is the same climate as that of 
Philadelphia. We were told that con- 
struction costs are very high because 
building workers would have to be sent to 
Iceland from the United States. But 
then on digging into the matter, we found 
that the Icelandic Government refuses 
to permit use of imported building work- 
ers and insists that Icelanders only be 
employed. Next we were told that there 
is a short building season. We found, 
on investigation, that the building season 
is 12 months a year. The whole set-up 
for Keflavik Airport, except for those 
items that have to do with actual oper- 
ation of planes, is so grossly extravagant 
and makes so little sense that I hope the 
committee will be willing to eliminate 
these projects I have enumerated pend- 
ing further study. These add up to 
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about $2,800,000. They certainly do not 
appear to be justified under the circum- 
stances I have outlined. 

Mr, BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota I[Mr, 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, as has already been pointed 
out in the discussion thus far, the bill 
being presented to us for our considera- 
tion this afternoon is proposed to be 
modified from the form in which it was 
originally presented by the amendment 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will offer to restrict the building of 
quarters to the minimum size that was 
proposed in the bill originally, in other 
words to a space limitation of 1,080 
square feet, which would be the space 
that was suggested for buildings for en- 
listed men. 

That is the minimum size becomes the 
maximum; the smallest will be the larg- 
est. I think that is a very definite im- 
provement under present conditions. 
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No one has to argue with me as to the 
need for some additional housing facil- 
ities for men on Army and Air Force 
posts. I have seen some of the quarters 
in which the men presently are required 
to live to be with their families. A great 
deal of it is disgraceful. A great deal of 
it is available only at exorbitant rates. 

At the same time, when this bill was 
presented before, I felt that the proposal 
to start building quarters with all the 
limitations of price removed, and to set 
up only the space limitations proposed 
under the presently estimated costs 
would be indefensible. Under the space 
limitations proposed by the legislation 
with the average cost figures as supplied 
by the Army engineers, we would have 
been authorizing the construction of 
houses for colonels of 1,670 square feet, 
which would cost $21,700 with an addi- 
tional $2,500 for utilities, making a total 
of $24,200. 

At this point I will insert a memo- 
randum from the Army engineers show- 
ing how these prices were computed: 


Multiple-type family housing average cost in permanent construction in the United States 


Type 


Company officers 
Utilities 


Lieutenant colonel] and major 
Utilities. 


Colonels 
Utilities 


Generals 
Utilities 


Data given above based on prices prevalent 
in October 1947. 

The multiple-type is an eight-unit row 
house in which each family has two stories 
and a basement. In accordance with mod- 
ern practice, some units will be offset from 
others to eliminate the monotonous appear- 
ance of a large number of identical units. 

The permanent shell, 4-family apartment 
is a type of which 2,500 units were built in 
the fiscal year 1946-47 programs. They are 
two-story structures, with two apartments on 
each floor. They are designed to be con- 
verted in the future into two duplex family 
units, each unit having two stories and, gen- 
erally, a basement. These shells were built 
without plaster, hardwood floors, kitchen 
cabinets (in many instances), and many 
other features considered necessary in the 
civilian market for even the cheapest hous- 
ing. 

The cost of utilities varies greatly at dif- 
ferent stations, depending upon the location 
of the housing area with respect to the near- 
est feasible utilities connections, and the 
ability of the existing utilities systems to 
accommodate the added load occasioned by 
this construction. If it is only necessary to 
run utilities to existing lines in the streets, 
the cost will be less than shown. However, 
if it becomes necessary to provide long feed- 
ers or mains, the cost will exceed that 


Space allowance 


(2-story) 
multiple- 
type-house 


Detached 


Duplex 
house 


house 


$13 $12. 50 


14,000 | 13, 500.00 
2, 200 1, 700. 00 


16,200 | 15, 200. 00 


16,200 | 15, 700.00 
2,600 | 2, 000, 00 


18, 700 
18, 200 
2, 500 


17, 700. 00 


17, 500. 00 
2, 000. 00 


20,700 | 19, 500. 00 
21,700 | 20, 960.00 
2, 500 2, 000. 00 


24,200 | 22, 900. 00 


stated. The figures given are averages de- 
rived from experience. 


As will be seen by the table, for lieu- 
tenant colonels and majors we would 
have been authorizing houses, with utili- 
ties, to cost $20,700. For company of- 
ficers, captains or less, we would have 
been authorizing houses which, with utili- 
ties, would have cost $18,700. 

It seemed to me it was indefensible to 
authorize that kind of construction 
program. At the same time, we are not 
proposing to build enough houses to meet 
the needs of the noncommissioned of- 
ficers and the enlisted men. In fact, 
growing out of the discussion which we 
had when the bill was before us recently, 
we subsequently had a conference which 
was arranged by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] with some of 
the representatives from the Army, in- 
cluding General Bragdon, of the en- 
gineers. In that informal conference 
General Bragdon admitted that the house 
in which he himself was living in Wash- 
ington, for which he was paying rent, is 
not the equivalent of the lowest-type 
house proposed to be built here for the 
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enlisted man in the 1,080-square-foot 
category. 

So that this suggestion of limiting con- 
struction to that as a maximum and 
making that available for officers and 
noncommissioned men, according to the 
needs of the situation, seemed to be 
wholly justified. Even more so when it 
was discovered that even if we built all 
of the housing authorized in this bill of 
this type we would not have built as 
much housing as was estimated to be 
needed in the lowest category. 

In other words, if we built it all of the 
smallest size, which is a three-bedroom 
house, we would not. exhaust the need. 
So the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman, to that extent, certainly should 
be approved. 

However, there are some other ques- 
tions which ought to be raised. In this 
conference to which I referred, I raised 
the question as to what would be the sav- 
ing if we built some of the houses with 
a permanent shell and with limited trim. 
The Army engineers supplied us with the 
data. If we use a permanent shell of 
brick or concrete or stone, and on the in- 
terior used limited trim, an additional 
$800 per house could be saved. The 
memorandum of the engineers, which I 
insert at this point, shows how this would 
be accomplished. 


Study fiscal year 1948 family housing (1,080 
square feet multiple—8 family row or 6 
family apartment), prices as of Oct. 
1, 1947 


Semipermanent 
type of 
construction 


Permanent type of 


P ied 
construction weavings 


Walls, 5 types of construc- 
tion. 
§-inch masonry. 
4-inch brick veneer. 
Frame, stucco. 
Frame, siding wood. 
Frame, cement asbes- 
tos shingles. 
Roofs, 3 kinds of material:. 
Tile for Spanish. 
Slate for Colonial. 
Built-up for modern 
copper flashing. 


Attics, not finished 
Basements, not finished; 
pease 1 heater and 1 
aundry sink. 
Windows, wood double 
hung and _ steel case- 
ments, stock sizes. 
Doors, stock size, 1% 
inches. 
Kitchen, furnished in each 
kitchen. 
1 range. 
1 refrigerator. 
Sufficient cabinets for 
storage of food and 
dishes. (All items 
are stock manufac- 
tured.) 
Floors, hardwood floors 
throughout. 


Asphalt shingles 
for Spanish and 
Colonial, gal- 
vanized iron 
flashing, buult- 
up for modern, 


Hardwood floors, 
first floor; soft- 
wood floors, sec- 
ond floor. 

Fixtures, same... . 

Linoleum _ floor 
and Keenes ce- 
ment wainscot. 


Bath, each has 
1 tub. 
1 water closet. 
1 lavatory. 
1 medicine cabinet. 
Walls, painted, tile. 
wainscot and floor. 

Walls, interior, plaster, 
painted. 

Hardware, all hardware 
specified compares in 
quality fvith that used 
in speculative homes. 

Heating, forced hot water 
system, commercially 
available materials, 
similar to type of sys- 
tems generally in use 
for comparable housing. 


Wall board, taped 
and painted, 
Same 
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Study fiscal year 1948 family housing (1,080 
square feet multiple—8 family row or 6 
family apartment), prices as of Oct, 
1, 1947—Continued 


. Semipermanent 
Permanent type of type of Savings 


construction construction 


Fixtures medium 
quality, com- 
mercial, galvan- 
ized iron piping. 


Plumbing, fixtures me- 
dium quality, commer- 
cial, copper piping. 


Electrical, commercially 
available material simi- 
lar to type of system gen- 
erally in use. 


Total savings (ap- 
proximately). 


Then we asked General Bragdon for a 
table to show what would happen if we 
built with a temporary interior finish. 
At this point I shall insert a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BaTEs] and an 
accompanying table showing the econ- 
omies that could be obtained on this pro- 
gram that way: 

May 11, 1948. 
Hon. GrEorcE J. BATEs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. BaTEs: At a conference in your 
office on the morning of May 8, 1948, repre- 
sentatives of this office discussed with you 
and Mr. Case of South Dakota the amend- 
ment of H. R. 6342, the military construction 
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enabling bill for fiscal year 1948. At your re- 
quest, there are enclosed additional data to 
assist in a determination of the extent and 
effect of the proposed amendment. 

You expressed a desire that construction 
of family quarters authorized in H. R. 6342 
be limited to multiple-type dwellings be- 
cause of their lower cost. Enclosures 1 and 2 
show the estimated cost of construction and 
maintenance for various types of family 
quarters and the cost of the attendant utili- 
ties services. 

At your suggestion, consideration has been 
given to the elimination of as many non- 
essential construction features as possible. 
Enclosure 3 indicates that it will be possible 
to reduce the cost of multiple-type housing 
units of 1,080 square feet by approximately 
$800 per set of family quarters by this means. 
The principal saving is effected in roofing, 
flooring, and plumbing fixtures. Further re- 
duction in construction cost can be obtained 
only by measures which will result in sub- 
stantially increased maintenance costs. 

A study of potential savings or the in- 
creased number of quarters which might re- 
sult from the construction of the fiscal year 
1948 housing program in multiple- -type units 
of 1,080 square feet is shown in enclosure 4. 
The summation of this study is contained in 
column K, lines 7 through 18. These are 
compared to the program presently covered 
by H. R, 6342, which is shown on lines 3 
and 4. 

The largest individual increase in number 
of units or the largest single saving in total 
cost is afforded by alternate A, wherein 
temporary-type finish and trim is no% con- 
templated. Alternates B, C, and D pro- 
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vide for increasing percentages of housing 
in which the finish and trim is of a tem- 
porary type. When all housing is of this 
type, as provided for in alternate D, a total 
additional saving of $3,486,000, or 271 addi- 
tional family units, may be effected over that 
provided by alternate A. 

A draft of the proposed amendment to 
H. R. 6342, prepared in accordance with your 
wishes and those of Mr. Case is attached 
as enclosure 5. In view of the small addi- 
tional saving which is produced by alternates 
B, C, and D, however, it is recommended 
that the provision in the amendment for 
construction employing temporary-type finish 
and trim not be adopted. 

Display charts of the floor plan, perspec- 
tive view, and the typical site layout of the 
eight-family, multiple-type (row) house are 
being sent to your office this date under 
separate cover. 

General Bragdon stated that he would in- 
form you as to the number of enlisted men 
who have indicated their intention to re- 
enlist in the Army if family quarters are 
provided. The results of a cross-section 
poll taken in December 1947 indicated that 
approximately 16,900 men are in this cate- 
gory. 

I trust that the attached information will 
prove sufficient and will be of assistance to 
you in securing early action on this im- 
portant measure. I will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to be of any further service to that 
end, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. WHEELER, 
Lieutenant General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Military construction enabling bill (S. 1676) (H. R. 6342)—Analysis of family quarters program 


Line 
No. 


(a) (0) 


—— |. a 


Quarters provided for in S, 1676: 


INE SI wcacnnvaccumneetiindentmnadtaed 
Rs ckdindaatn rien semhsieah stir 


Quarters provided for in H. R. 6342: 
Estimated cost 
Number of units.. 

Difference betweeft $. 1676 and H. R. 6342: 


EE a er aaa 


Number of units 


ALTERNATE A 


----|$10, 479, 990 


Continental United States | 


Air Force Total Air Force 
(c) (d) (e) 


Army 


— 1, 581 2, 144 3, 725 617 


$19, 373, 440 |$29, 714, (70 |$49, 087, 510 |$16, 145, 126 
580 


1, 026 1, 638 2, 664 


$9, 263, 240 |$19, 743,230 | $938, 820 
506 


1, 061 


All quarters under H. R, 6342 limited to 1,080 square 
fect, multiple-type (row-type or 2-story apartment) 


permanent finish: 
Savings if no increase in number of units 
‘Total units for total money in H. 
Increase in units (line 8 minus line 4) 


ALTERNATE B 


----|$29, 853, 430 |$38, 977,310 |$68, 830, 740 |$17, 083, 446 |$10, 113, = \$27, me 710 |$46, 936, 876 |$49, 090, 574 


$4, 599, 040 | $6, 126, 870 |$10, 725, 910 
1, 345 2) 064 3, 409 660 | 
319 426 745 80 


Same as alternate A but 50 percent of units with tem- 


porary finish: 


Savings if no increase in number of units.........- 


Total units for total money in H. R. 6342 
Increase in units (line 11—line 4) 


ALTERNATE C 


$6, 782, 070 |$11, 791, 510 
2, 122 3, 506 
842 


Same as alternate A but 75 percent of units with tem- 


porary finish: 


Savings if no increase in number of units. ......... 


‘Total units for total money in H. R, 6342 
Increase in units (line 14—line 4) 


ALTERNATE D 


$5, 214, 640 | $7, 109, 670 |$12, 324,310 | $2, 204, 486 
1, 404 2, 158 3, 557 692 
378 515 893 112 


Same as alternate A but all units with temporary 


finish: 


Savings if no increas? in number of units.........-. 


Total units for total money in H, R, 6342 
Increase in units (line 17 minus line 4) 


Note.—This analysis includes only those cases where permanent construction is contemplated under S, 1676 or H. R. 6342, 
The total difference between S, 1676 and H, R,'6342 (1,204 quarters) includes 8 of the latter. 
Unit cost of permanent multiple type is $13,200 and, for temporary finish, $12,400. 


buildings are omitted, 
is $14,040 plus $2,500 for outside utilities. 
These are continental United States prices, 


So, if we were to build 50 percent with 
cheaper interior finish, instead of sav- 
ing $13,298,910, we would save $15,041,- 
790. If we were to build 75 percent of 


$7, 437, 270 |$12, 857, 110 | $2, 425, 766 
2) 185 3, 610 704 
547 946 124 


them with the cheaper trim, we would 
save $15,912,000. 

I am personally of the opinion that we 
ought to build at least 75 percent of these 


Overseas 


Army 


$8, 069, 274 |$24, 214, 400 |$35, 518, 566 |g3z, 783, 344 
315 


$2, 043, 990 
$1, 540, 616 | $1, 032, 354 
$1, 267, 074 

378 


$1, 384, 194 
384 


$1, 501, 794 | $3, 


| Total 


Total Air Force Army Total 


(h) (i) (j) (k) 
$96, 027, 450 
030 | 2, 198 | 2, 557 4, 755 
$73, 301, 910 
895 1, 606 1, 953 3, 559 
$2, 982, 310 |$11, 418, 310 |$11, 307, 230 | $22, 724, 540 
98 135 592 604 1, 196 


$2, 573, 000 | $6, 139, 686 $13, 298, 910 
366 1, 026 2, 005 4, 435 
51 131 399 876 


$3, 250, 280 | $6, 992, 646 | $3 
1, 058 2, O64 
63 163 458 


$15, 041, 790 
4, 564 
1, 005 


7, 419, 126 $15, 912, 990 
2, 096 4, 633 
69 8 490 1, 074 


927, 540 | $7,845,606 | $8, 939, 064 | $16, 784, 670 
392 1; 096 2; 129 2,577 4, 706 
77 201 523 624 1, 147 





Temporary construction or conversions of existing 


Unit cost of detached, 1,080-square-foot house used in H. R. 6342 


Each requires $1,200 additional for outside utilities, 


with the cheaper or temporary interior 
trim. 

The engineers gave us figures which 
show that the initial cost per square foot 
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of this multiple type, but in a permanent 
category, would cost $12.25 per square 
foot. Using the permanent type but 
temporary trim inside would cost $10.50 
per square foot. That is a saving of 
$1.75 per square foot. Over a 20-year 
period the total cost for maintenance, 
plus the initial cost, would work out to 
$15.25 per square foot on the permanent 
type, and only $15 on those on which we 
used temporary trim at the present time. 
Tinsert the engineers’ memo on this mat- 
ter at this point: 
Fiscal year 1948 military construction (Army 
and Air Force) 
VARIOUS TYPES OF FAMILY QUARTERS, COMPARA- 
TIVE INITIAL COST AND MAINTENANCE 


; | 
Mainte- |Total cost 
nanee per} per 
square square 


Initial 
cost per 
square 


foot foot for 


20 years 


foot for 
20 years 


Permanent, detached 


$8.00 $16.00 


15. 50 


Permanent, duplex 
hoi tccnncien 
Permanent, multiple- 
type, or 2-story apart- 


Permanent shell, 


family apartment, no 
interior trim -__..__..- 
2-story frame, 4-family, 
minimum acceptable 
standard (wallboard, 


soft-wood floor) k 7.00 17.00 


Data given above based on prices prevalent 
October 1, 1947. 

The multiple-type is an eight-unit row 
house in which each family has two stories 
and a basement. In accordance with modern 
practice, some units will be offset from others 
to eliminate the monotonous appearance of 
a large number of identical units. 

The permanent shell, four-family apart- 
ment is a type of which 2,500 units were 
built in the fiscal year 1946-47 programs. 
They are two-story structures, with two 
apartments on each floor. They are designed 
to be converted in the future into two duplex 
family units, each unit having two stories 
and, generally, a basement. These shells 
were built without plaster, hardwood floors, 
kitchen cabinets (in many instances), and 
many other features considered necessary in 
the civilian market for even the cheapest 
housing. 


So it would seem to me to be good sense 
to build at least 75 percent of these with 
the temporary trim inside, because even 
over a 20-year period the cost would be 
less than it would be for the others. 


REPEALER SECTION 


There is one other matter to which I 
wish to draw attention. That is the 
blanket repealers that are carried in 
section 4 of the bill. They disturb me 
no end. One can only tell what those 
repealers will do if he will take the com- 
mittee report and refer to the section 
which is provided under the Ramseyer 
rule, which shows the sections of exist- 
ing law that are proposed to be repealed. 
If the Members have a copy of the bill 
in front of them, let us look at section 4 
and see what it proposes to do. 

The first law which it would repeal is 
this old law which reads: 

No military post within the United States 
shall be established without express au- 
thority of Congress. 
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Why should there not be express mili- 
tary authority for the establishment of 
new military posts within continental 
United States? 

I do not think that section should be 
repealed. 

Then the next statute to be repealed is 
that which provides that no expenditure 
exceeding $5,000 shall be made upon any 
building or military post or grounds 
about the same without the approval of 
the Secretary of War upon detailed esti- 
mates submitted to him. Why should 
the Army have authority to build in ex- 
cess of $5,000 without express approval 
of the Secretary of War on estimates 
submitted to him? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I can 
realize the interest of the gentleman in 
raising the point of authorization, but 
every appropriation bill that comes to 
the Congress from now on under the 
Reorganization Act must carry with it 
the authority of the bill. Therefore, 
this is what we might call superfluous 
language in the law because everything, 
under the Reorganiaztion Act must come 
to Congress with authority for the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
case this is not in conflict with that 
provision but it applies the additional 
requirement that not more than $5,000 
is to be spent without the Secretary of 
War approves the detailed estimate. 

Then the next section or part of the 
repealer would repeal the requirement 
that— 

The erection, construction, and repair of 
all buildings and other public structures 
in the Quartermaster Corps shall, as far as 
may be practicable, be made by contract, 
after due legal advertisement. 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
again is a proviso of law that under the 
bill which we passed a year ago every 
contract must be authorized and that in 
the continental United States at least 
three bidders must submit bids before 
any one bid can be accepted and the 
contract let. What we are trying to re- 
move is surplus language. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that be 
true why was not this thing eliminated 
at the time we adopted a substitute for 
it? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Ap- 
parently it got by the committee and was 
not recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. It now appears that there are 
duplicate statutes and they have the gen- 
eral statute covering all these things. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
the gentleman says that the new law does 
not affect bidding and letting of con- 
tracts for work done for the Quarter- 
master Corps? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is the law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
gentleman submit the citation for the 
RECORD? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I can- 
not do it at the moment, but I know as 
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a member of the committee we went 
very, very carefully into it, for we were 
greatly interested in having it inserted 
in the general law a year ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Dakota is recognized for one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is covered by H. R. 1366, Public Law 413. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The next 
section proposed to be repealed is that 
section which reads: 

Provided, That no building or structure of 
a@ permanent nature, the cost of which shall 
hereafter exceed $30,000, shall be erected for 


use as an Army hospital unless by special 
authority of Congress, 


That would open the door to a repeti- 
tion of the fiasco out at Honolulu where 
the Army during the war started a $5,- 
000,000 hospital in duplication of the 
facilities which the Navy had there with- 
out the approval of Congress; unless 
there is some explanation for that, cer- 
tainly we should not permit Army hos- 
pitals to be started willy-nilly without 
the approval of Congress. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Again, 
that is a duplication of statutes, and these 
duplications we are trying to eliminate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is de- 
sirable to eliminate duplicate or overlap- 
ping statutes, of course, but on the face 
of the bill it was- not evident that this 
was being done. I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s assurance on these points 
as a part of the recorded legislative his- 
tory of the bill. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. . 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I have been very much interested in the 
discussion we have had so far on this bill, 
and most of the possible questions have 
been answered by our very able chairman, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr, 
Bates]. I think it might be wise, how- 
ever, to talk briefly about some of the 
questions brought up by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck], who has 
talked about his worry in connection with 
the possible limitation of cost on these 
buildings. It should be pointed out that, 
after all, there are only three variables 
that affect building: One is the size, one 
is the material, and third is the money. 
If we are going to limit, we can limit any 
two out of the three, but we cannot arbi- 
trarily limit all three because we thus 
create an impossible situation. It seems 
to me, as one who is in the building busi- 
ness privately, it is very much wiser from 
our own standpoint to limit the size and 
the material rather than the actual 
amount of money; but if we do choose to 
limit the money then we cannot limit the 
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other two, and then direct the Army to 
accomplish the impossible. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. I think the gentleman 
realizes that the cost of building in the 
New York area is about as high as any 
place in the country. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. It is not so in- 
dicated by building cost indexes. 

Mr. BUCK. I thought it was. If a 
speculative builder can build for $10 to 
$12 a foot, including lot, oil furnace, his 
profit, and all of his development ex- 
penses, would not $13 be a fair figure for 
building here? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG... It is perfectly 
all right to limit that in money, but I do 
not believe you ought to limit both in 
money and in square feet. If you are 
going to talk in terms of money, let us 
cut out the reference to square feet. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is himself an architect by 
profession. He was district engineer of 
the War Department and knows some- 
thing about building costs. We do not 
know whether $13 will stand 6 months 
from today or whether it will be $15. 
If we put in a limitation at $13 we may 
stymie the whole program. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman. I do not be- 
lieve it is wise judgment to actually legis- 
late a cost that is not definite and specific 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to speak also 
about one of the points the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] brought 
up, and that is the limitation of the 
amount of money that would have been 
spent under the original bill for these 
quarters. The bill provides an arbitrary 
amount of $2,500 for the necessary utili- 
ties, which have been listed generally as 
road making, extension of sewer lines, 
extension of gas, where they have it 
available, electricity, and so forth. I 
think it should be realized that that is an 
entirely arbitrary amount. In a good 
many cases it may cost less than half of 
that, in some cases it may cost more, but 
to arbitrarily say that $2,500 must be 
added on before we arrive at the final 
cost of the housing unit is to my mind not 
correct nor sound reasoning. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. All I 
know is that in the memoranda prepared 
for us by the Office of Chief of Engineers 
in connection with this study, $2,500 is 
the utilities figure used for lieutenant 
colonels, majors, and colonels, and $2,200 
was used on the NCO projects. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. That is correct, 
because it was the idea then that NCO 
housing would be built more or less in 
blocks and the cost of utilities ought to 
be somewhat less. 

I would like to speak for my remaining 
moment about this 1,080 square-foot lim- 
itation. I have built a great many 


Mr. 
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houses in my time. I asked the Corps 
of Engineers to send me the plans on 
which this 1,080-square-foot theoretical 
house was going to be built, and after 
having examined the plans carefully I 
can say that in my own judgment it 
shows extraordinarily minimum con- 
struction. I do not believe it is wise to 
arbitrarily fix 1,080 square feet as the 
actual amount that ought to be approved 
by this Congress for quarters. The 
plans are well done under the limitations 
of the order to the Corps of Engineers for 
designing these houses and they are rea- 
sonably well presented. I believe the 
obvious thing to do would be to make 
more evident the 10 to 20 percent varia- 
tion in both cost and size that is now 
allowed: under the proposed law. There 
are provisions in the proposed law which 
say that the 1,080 square feet actually 
does not provide a fixed limit because we 
allow variations under certain events, 
so I believe that arbitrarily to say that 
1,080 square feet shall be bulit here, there, 
and everywhere, is not very wise. At 
some places they can get along with much 
less, at other places they may need more. 
At some places they can get along with 
a one-story house, such as we have out 
here near. Washington at Viers Mill. 
Something of that type might be per- 
fectly adaptable in some of the southern 
sections of the country, and in other 
places it might be better to build a two- 
story compact house, a single house, and 
at other places it might be wise to build 
a house of larger proportions or with 
provisions for cross ventilation. I think 


in some places we do not need a three- 
bedroom house, because the average 
noncom may not have a greater re- 
quirement than two bedrooms and oc- 
casionally at each station four-bedroom 


accommodations might be wise. I do 
not believe, therefore, that it would be 
wise to standardize too much, and I rec- 
ommend strongly that in your thinking 
about this bill, instead of trying to tie 
it down too tight, it would be wiser to 
create the possibility of variation in the 
type of building that we are going to 
construct. 

I would like to point out finally one 
item that I would like you to remember, 
and that is that the original request that 
came in from the field amounted to 
something over $2,000,000,000. This was 
submitted after careful investigation of 
requirements of each installation by the 
commanding officer of that installation. 
When it finally got by General Wheeler, 
the Chief of Engineers, after his analy- 
sis of absolute necessity, it dropped from 
$2,000,000,000 to the final figure of $547,- 
000,000 as submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING, I think that is illus- 
trative, and I am quite sure the gentle- 
man agrees with me, on the type of effort 
which General Wheeler, who is shortly to 
retire as Chief of Engineers, has always 
put into his service in the Army, and his 
service before the committees of Con- 
gress. I know of no man who has ever 
served in the United States Army in 
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whom the Members of this House have 
greater confidence than they have in 
General Wheeler. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I am extremely 
sorry that the gentleman from New York 
did not turn his back to me and address 
that remark to the House itself, because 
it was a remark that should have been 
heard by every Member of the House. I 
agree with every word that the gentle- 
man from New York said, and that this 
reduction of three-quarters of the origi- 
nal requests by the General Staff and 
General Wheeler in turn, before he even 
presented it, is an illustration of the type 
of guardianship of public money that we 
can expect in putting the guidance of the 
expenditure of that money in competent 
hands. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
simply like to add that I think it is the 
unanimous opinion of the members of 
the subcommittee on appropriations 
which deals with the War Department, 
and particularly with the Army Engi- 
neers, that General Wheeler is possibly 
the outstanding Chief of Engineers that 
it has been our privilege to deal with 
when it comes to considering the interest 
of the taxpayer as well as the Army in 
construction. I personally believe he is 
thoroughly honest and is the soul of in- 
tegrity and honor when it comes to an- 
swering questions that we put to him with 
respect to construction, either military 
construction or construction of rivers 
and harbors and flood-control projects. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I am delighted 
to have yielded part of my time to the 
gentleman from South Dakota for the 
remarks he made, because I thoroughly 
agree with everything said about Gen- 
eral Wheeler. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force 
are hereby authorized to establish or develop 
military installations and facilities by the 
construction, installation, or equipment of 
temporary or permanent public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities; or by the completion of such 
construction, installation, or equipment 
specifically approved by the Secretary of the 
Army and the Secretary of the Air Force 
and heretofore undertaken as follows: 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Alamogordo Army Airfield, N. Mex.: Family 
quarters, rocket-firing facilities, and utili- 
ties; $1,622,720. 

Andrews Field, Md.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $3,143,630. 

Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark.: Family quarters, barracks, and 
utilities; $852,100. 

Army and Navy Medical Procurement Of- 
fice, Engineering and Development Division, 
Fort Totten, N. Y.; Medical-equipment labo- 
ratory; $390,000. 

Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala.: 
disposal facilities; $60,000. 

Fort Belvoir, Va.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $792,380, 


Waste- 
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Fort Benning, Ga.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,466,050. 

Bergstrom Field, Tex.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,501,970. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: Family quarters and utili- 
ties; $1,113,000. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,778,400. 

California Institute of Technology, Cali- 
fornia: Completion of supersonic wind tun- 
nel; $410,700. 

Chanute Field, Il.: Family quarters and 
utilities, $1,310,800. 

Craig Field, Ala.: Crash station; $26,370. 

Camp Detrick, Md.: Family quarters, mu- 
nitions-loading building, crop research, and 
utilities; $862,830. 

Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (including Tech- 
nical Command, Army Chemical Center, and 
Chemical Corps School): Family quarters, 
chemical-laboratory facilities, and utilities; 
$959,950. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.: Family quarters and utilities; $449,- 
050. 

Forest Glen, Md.: Complete plans and 
specifications for construction of an Army 
Institute of Pathology Building and a new 
1,000-bed general hospital (on a 1,500-bed 
chassis), including all necessary auxiliary 
facilities; $850,000. 

Hamilton Field, Calif.: 
and utilities; $61,800. 

Fort Hamilton, New York Port of Embarka- 
tion, N. Y.: Family quarters and utilities; 
$575,230. 

Camp Hood, Tex.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $4,455,950. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. (including Brooke 
Army Medical Center): Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,288,900. 

Huntsville, Arsenal, Ala.: Reservation fenc- 
ing; $20,600. 

Fort Jay, N. Y.: Family quarters and util- 
ities; $382,500. 

Kearney Army Airfield, Nebr.: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $1,511,840. 

Keesler Field, Miss.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,356,700. 

Kelly Field, Tex.: Helicopter engine test- 
ing facilities; $152,000. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: Family quarters and util- 
ities; $2,833,380. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Printing plant, 
library addition, electrical supply and dis- 
tribution facilities; $1,161,500. 

Camp Lee, Va.: Family quarters, bachelor 
quarters, barracks, and utilities, $2,902,870. 

Letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif.: Complete plans and specifications for 
construction of a new 1,500-bed general hos- 
pital, including all necessary auxiliary facil- 
ities; $940,000. 

Fort Lewis, Wash.: 
utilities; $2,647,500. 

Lexington Signal Depot, Ky.: Garage and 
equipment-storage facilities; $25,000. 

Lowry Field, Colo.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,310,800. 

McDill Field, Fla.: Family quarters, con- 
trol tower, crash station, and utilities; $1,- 
030,380. 

Madigan General Hospital, 
Wash.: Family quarters 
$369,600. 

Malta Test Station, N. Y.: Hydraulic test 
laboratory; $205,000. 

Marietta Army Airfield, Ga.: Control tower; 
$54,500. 

Fort McPherson, Ga.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $360,900. 

Fort George G. Meade, Md.: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $995,800. 

Mountain Home Army Airfield, Idaho: 
Family quarters and utilities; $940,880. 

Muroc Army Airfield, ‘Calif.: Rocket static 
test facilities, control tower, all-altitude speed 
course; $2,746,500. 

Fort Myer, Va.: Replace field commis- 
sary refrigerator facilities; $108,000. 


Family quarters 


Family quarters and 


Fort Lewis, 
and _ utilities; 
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Oakland Army Base, San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation, Calif.: Family quarters, bar- 
racks, and utilities; $907,580. 

Oliver General Hospital, Augusta, Ga.: 
Family quarters and utilities, $231,000. 

Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich.: Family quarters and utilities, 
$231,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey: Research 
and development facilities for high explo- 
sives, completed bombs, rockets and rocket 
powders, laundry, $1,978,800, of which $1,- 
228,800 is authorized to be expended during 
the fiscal year 1948. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.: Family 
quarters and utilities, $360,900. 

Randolph Field, Texas: Family quarters, 
control tower, and utilities, $1,465,300. 

Rapid City Army Airfield, South Dakota: 
Development of facilities for VVHB, $5,000,- 
000. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: Family quarters and 
utilities, $720,800. 

Roswell Army Airfield, New Mexico: Train- 
ing facilities, $95,790. 

Sacramento Signal Depot, California: [r- 
rigation and sprinkling, $47,970. 

San Antonio Army Airfield, Military Train- 
ing Center, Texas: Family quarters and utili- 
ties, $1,310,800. ~ 

Scott Field, Illinois: Family quarters and 
utilities, $1,316,500. 

Selfridge Field, Michigan: Family quarters, 
crash-truck station, and utilities, $800,840. 

Fort Sheridan, Ill.: Family quarters and 
utilities, $360,900. 

Fort Sill, Okla.: Family quarters and utili- 
ties, $573,500. 

Camp Stoneman, San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation, California: Family quarters 
and utilities, $878,570. 

Tinker Field, Oklahoma (including Okla- 
homa City Air Depot): Jet engine test facili- 
ties, $362,000. 

Two Rock Ranch Station, California: Fam- 
ily quarters, water pipe line, and utilities, 
$149,800. 

United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y.: Family quarters and utilities, 
complete plans and specifications for a new 
academic building, $3,249,750. 

Valley Forge General Hospital, Phoenixville, 
Pa.: Family quarters and utilities, $231,000. 

Vint Hill Farms Station, Virginia: Family 
quarters and utilities, $782,300. 

Watertown Arsenal, Massachusetts: Mag- 
nesium shop building, $87,000. 

White Sands Proving Ground, New Mexico: 
Family quarters, laboratory, storage and test- 
ing facilities for rocket development, admin- 
istration facilities, central fire station, hos- 
pital expansion, and utilities, $3,887,430. 

Williams Field, Ariz.: Single-engine gun- 
nery range; $51,500. 

Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex.: Addi- 
tional well; $20,000. 

Fort Worth Army Airfield, Tex.: Family 
quarters, ammunition storage, training fa- 
cilities, and utilities; $2,394,770. 

Wright Field, Ohio: Rotor wing-testing fa- 
cilities, armament laboratory-test facilities, 
and scavenging building for wind tunnels; 
$1,887,000. 

Yuma Test Branch of the Engineer Board, 
Ariz.: Family quarters, bachelor quarters, 
infirmary, post exchange, and utilities; $389,- 
620. 

Various Air Force stations: Removal of 
flight hazards, and construction of night 
lighting systems, low-approach instrument- 
landing systems, high-frequency direction- 
finding systems, radio-range stations, sprin- 
kler systems, and fire-prevention facilities; 
$5,085,500. 

OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Whittier, Alaska: Development of port fa- 
cilities; $5,332,277. 

Army Airfield at Mile 26, near Fairbanks, 
Alaska: Family quarters, barracks, and utili- 
ties; $2,021,118. 
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Ladd Field, Alaska: Family quarters, 
bachelor quarters, barracks, operational fa- 
cilities, hospital, community facilities, and 
utilities; $20,694,850, of which $11,694,850 is 
authorized to be expended during the fiscal 
year 1948. 

Fort Richardson-Elmendorf Field, Alaska: 
Family quarters, bachelor quarters, barracks, 
storage facilities, communication facilities, 
school, motor-pool facilities, and utilities; 
$10,190,375. 

Adak Army Base and Airfield, Aleutian Is- 
lands: Family quarters, barracks, communi- 
cation facilities, and utilities; $4,334,600. 

Army Airfield, Fort Yukon, Alaska: Estab- 
lishment of fighter field with necessary op- 
erational facilities, bachelor quarters, bar- 
racks, mess hall, and utilities; $4,160,950. 

Army Airfield, Nenana, Alaska: Operational 
facilities, barracks, and utilities, $505,000. 

Adak ACS Station, Aleutian Islands: 
Family quarters, operational: bui!dings, ga- 
rages, and utilities; $950,050. 

Anchorage ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters and utilities; $514,280. 

Big Delta ACS Station, Alaska: 
quarters and utilities; $57,410. 

Ketchikan ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters, operational buildings, and utilities; 
$114,160. 

Cathedral Bluff ACS Station, Alaska: Fam- 
ily quarters and utilities; $56,160. 

Fort Randall ACS Station (Cold Bay), 
Alaska: Family quarters and utilities; $57,- 
410. 

Juneau ACS Station; Alaska: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $56,160. 

Northway ACS Station, Alaska: 
quarters and utilities; $56,160. 

Naknek ACS Station, Alaska: Family quar- 
ters, operational buildings, garage, and utili- 
ties; $79,760. 

Skagway ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters, operational buildings, and utili- 
ties; $107,750. 

Lena Point ACS Station, Alaska: Opera- 
tional buildings, quarters, and utilities; 
$46,000. 

ACS Station between Haines and Juneau, 
Alaska (location to be determined): Opera- 
tional buildings, quarters, and utilities; 
$46,000. 

Bethel ACS Station, Alaska: Operational 
buildings; $30,000. 

Kodiak ACS Station, Alaska: Operational 
buildings; $14,420. 

Nome ACS Station, Alaska: Family quar- 
ters, operational building, and utilities; $77,- 
944, 

Sitka ACS Station, Alaska: 
building, and garage; $8,600. 

New Tripler General Hospital, Territory of 
Hawaii: Family quarters, bachelor quarters, 
and utilities; $3,472,960. 

Hickam Field, Territory of Hawaii: Family 
quarters (conversions) and barracks (recon- 
struction); $2,242,200. 

Fort Armstrong, Territory of Hawaii: Tele- 
phone-exchange building; $55,000. 

Helemano, Territory of Hawaii: 
quarters and utilities; $473,415. 

Waipio, Territory of Hawaii: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $207,760. 

Fort DeRussey, Territory of Hawaii: Fam- 
ily quarters and utilities; $528,220. 

Army Ground Force bases, Marianas: Hous- 
ing, storage, and utilities; $3,803,940. 

Air Force bases, Marianas: Barracks, stor- 
age, and utilities; $5,376,708. 

Clark-Stotsenberg area, Philippine Islands 
(Army Security Agency): Barracks and utili- 
ties; $669,300. 

Albrook Field, Canal 
$276,000. 

Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico: Family quar- 
ters, water storage, and utilities; $324,100. 

Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico: Bachelor 
quarters, water storage, and utilities; 
$466,500. 
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Borinquen Field, Puerto Rico: Water stor- 
age and distribution facilities; $165,000. 

Henry Barracks, Puerto Rico: Barracks and 
utilities; $561,200. 

Keflavik Airport, Iceland: Development of 
Keflavik Airport, $10,352,100. 

Harmon Field, Newfoundland: Family 
quarters, operational facilities, laundry and 
dry-cleaning facilities, warehouses, and util- 
ities, $12,087,100. 

Frobisher Bay (Upper Frobisher), Canada: 
Family quarters and utilities, $396,905. 

Fort Chimo, Canada: Family quarters and 
utilities; $214,570. 

Kindley Field—Fort Bell, Bermuda: Fam- 
ily quarters (including conversions), water- 
evaporation building, and utilities, $2,359,938, 

Alaska: Classified installation for the Air 
Force, $5,000,000. 

Newfoundland: Two classified 
tions for the Air Force, $3,500,000. 

Sec. 2. To accomplish the above-authorized 
construction the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force are authorized 
to acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto, 
or other interest therein, including the tem- 
porary use thereof, by donation, purchase, 
exchange of Government-owned lands, or 
otherwise, without regard to section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, as amended. 

Sec.3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums of money as may be 
necessary toward meeting the purposes of 
this act, but not to exceed $92,846,000 for 
public works in the continental United 
States during the fiscal years 1948 and 1949, 
which includes $5,000,000 for emergency proj- 
ects within the United States as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Air Force, and $122,200,- 
000 for public works outside continental 
United States during fiscal years 1948 and 
1949, which includes $20,000,000 for emer- 
gency projects outside the United States as 
may be authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force. With 
respect to projects within and without con- 
tinental United States, the approximate par- 
tial cost for each project enumerated and 
authorized in section 1 of this act may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Army 
or the Secretary of the Air Force, be varied 
upward or downward 10 percent, but the 
total cost of the work on the projects in 
continental United States authorized by this 
act shall not exceed $85,886,000 and the total 
cost of the work outside continental United 
States authorized by this act shall not exceed 
$122,044,350. Any such appropriation shall 
be available under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army or the Secretary of the 
Air Force for expenses incident to construc- 
tion, including administration, overhead, 
planning, and surveys, and shall be avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That any work 
undertaken under this authorization may be 
prosecuted by direct appropriations, or by 
both direct appropriations and continuing 
contracts subject to the availability of sub- 
sequent appropriations: Provided further, 
That no money from current or future appro- 
priations for the Army or the Air Force shall 
be expended for the construction of family 
quarters for personnel of the Army or the 
Air Force of greater net floor area in square 
feet per unit than the following: 

For enlisted men, 1,080. 

For warrant Officers, flight officers, and com- 
missioned officers of and below the rank of 
captain, 1,250. 

For majors and lieutenant colonels, 1,400. 

For colonels, 1,670. 

For general officers, 2,100. 

For the purposes of this act, net floor area 
is defined as the space inside the exterior 
walls, excluding basement (or service space 
in lieu of basement), attic, garage, and 
porches: Provided, That these areas may be 
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increased not to exceed 10 percent at activi- 
ties outside the continental United States, 
and not to exceed 10 percent for quarters 
of commanding officers of stations, bases, or 
installations based on the normal rank of 
such Officers: Provided further, That quarters 
for civilians shall be limited to conform to 
the allowances for officers or men of com- 
parable status according to responsibility, 
rating, and pay as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air 
Force to be appropriate. 

Sec. 4. The following laws and parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: That part of the 
act of March 2, 1905 (33 Stat. 876; 10 U.S. C. 
1331) reading as follows: “No military post 
within the United States shall be established 
without the express authority of Congress’; 
that part of the act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. 
74; 10 U. S. C. 1833) reading as follows: “Pro- 
vided further, That hereafter no expenditure 
exceeding $5,000 shall be made upon any 
building or military post or grounds about 
the same without the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, upon detailed estimates sub- 
mitted to him”; that part of the act of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1893 (27 Stat. 484; 10 U.S. C. 1336) 
reading as follows: “The erection, construc- 
tion, and repair of all buildings and other 
public structures in the Quartermaster Corps 
shall, as far as may be practicable, be made 
by contract, after due legal advertisement”; 
and that part of the act of May 12, 1917 (40 
Stat. 58; 24 U. S. C. 21) reading as follows: 
“Provided, That no building or structure of 
@ permanent nature, the cost of which shall 
hereafter exceed $30,000, shall be erected for 
use as an Army hospital unless by special 
authority of Congress”. Revised Statutes, 
1136, as amended by section 1 of the act of 
February 27, 1877 (19 Stat. 242; 10 U. S. C. 
1339), is hereby further amended by deleting 
the figure “$20,000” and inserting the figure 
“$100,000.” The following parts of acts are 
hereby repealed, and shall not be applicable 
to contracts or expenditures under the appro- 
priations “Engineer Service, Army,” con- 
tained in the Military Appropriation Acts, 
1946 and 1947: That part of section 1 of the 
act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 721), which 
reads as follows: “Provided, That hereafter 
no money appropriated for military posts 
shall be expended for the construction of 
quarters for officers of the Army, or for bar- 
racks and quarters for the artillery the total 
cost of which, including heating and plumb- 
ing apparatus, wiring and fixtures, shall ex- 
ceed, in the case of quarters of a general 
officer, the sum of $15,000, of a colonel or an 
officer above the rank of captain, $12,000, and 
of an officer of and below the rank of cap- 
tain, $9,000,” as modified by section 1 of the 
act of February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 1235), 
which reads as follows: “And provided 
further, That hereafter no part of this appro- 
priation or any appropriation hereafter made 
shall be expended for the construction of 
quarters for officers of the Army in the United 
States or its possessions, the total cost of 
which, including heating and plumbing ap- 
paratus, wiring and fixtures, shall exceed in 
the case of an officer above the rank of cap- 
tain, $14,500, and of an officer of and below 
the rank of captain, $12,500.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire bill be considered as read and 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. CURTIS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, why is it that 
this bill authorizes appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1948 when that year is 
about to end? 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Only 
because we introduced this bill a year 
ago, before the fiscal year had started, 
and no action was taken on it. Now, 
of course, we must have the authority to 
spend this money. They have already 
spent and charged back to this appro- 
priation a very small amount of this 
money. I intend to offer an amendment 
that will clarify this situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. That will not double 
the authorization for the coming year? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No, it 
will not. It will be a continuing author- 
ization. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
during the time when I was speaking in 
general debate I started to interrogate 
the gentleman from Massachusetts with 
respect to several repealer provisions in 
section 4. We were proceeding by ques- 
tion and answer to determine that the 
various repeal clauses of section 4 were 
covered by new law. I did not get to 
finish that section. However, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has handed me 
@ memorandum under date of July 15, 
1947, addressed to him by J. S. Bragdon, 
brigadier general, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for Mili- 
tary Construction, which deals with all 
of these various repealers and explains 
how they are covered by new law. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will ask permission to place 
this letter in the Recorp in order that 
it may be part of the legislative history 
of the bill? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from South 
Dakota brought this to my attention and 
I showed him the letter that I received 
from the Army engineers. I have no 
objection if the gentleman wants to place 
this in the Recorp at this point, giving 
the answers to the questions asked. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
be glad todoso. The memorandum from 
the Army engineers is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 15, 1947. 
Memorandum for: Hon. Grorce J. BAarTEs, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No, 8, Armed 
Services, Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Subject: H. R. 4122. 

1, Reference is made to H. R. 4122, “A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of War to proceed 
with construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes,” on which hearings 
were held before Subcommittee No. 8 of the 
Committee on Armed Services, House of 
Representatives on July 10-11, 1947. 

2. The proposed legislation includes, in 
sections 2, 3, and 4, provisions for the repeal 
or modification of certain existing laws. The 
intent of these sections of the bill was not 
discussed at the hearings. 

8. In section 2 of the bill (p. 13, line 24, 
and p. 14, lines 1 and 2) the proposed au- 
thority of the Secretary of War to acquire 
land is exempt from the provisions of sec- 
tion 3648, Revised Statutes, which forbids ad- 
vance payment for land acquisition, in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the Act of July 
9, 1942, which authorizes reimbursement to 
holders of grazing permits. This enables the 
War Department to reimburse holders of 
grazing permits in cases where the Army 
takes over grazing land for military con- 
struction authorized by the enabling act. No 
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other exception is desired to the restriction 
on advance payments. 

4. In section 4 of H. R. 4122 (p. 16, lines 
2 through 5) repeal is proposed of the pres- 
ent requirement that the express authority 
of Congress be obtained prior to the estab- 
lishment of any military post within the 
United States. In view of the fact that en- 
abling legislation for military construction 
will, in the future, recite specific locations 
at which construction is to be undertaken, 
the old law is unnecessary. The only in- 
stance where a military post might be estab- 
lished without express authority of Congress 
is under the provision for emergency con- 
struction (p. 14, lines 8 through 14). No 
new military iustallation will be constructed 
with these or similar funds except installa- 
tions such as research and development lab- 
oratories or projects which are of a classified 
nature and, therefore,.should not be men- 
tioned by name in acts of Congress. 

5. Repeal of the requirement that the Sec- 
retary of War approve expenditure of sums 
exceeding $5,000 upon any military post (p. 
16, lines 5 through 10) is believed to be ob- 
vious. With the enactment of enabling leg- 
islation this provision would not apply to 
new military construction. With respect to 
repairs and maintenance, controls are now in 
effect in the War Department which make 
this portion of the statute unnecessary. 

6. The clause in the act of February 27, 
1893 (p. 16, lines 10 through 15) should be 
repealed since it refers to the Quartermaster 
Corps rather than the Corps of Engineers. 
The latter service now performs or super- 
vises all military construction and repairs to 
buildings and grounds for the Army under 
the provisions of the act of December 1, 1941. 
The practice of contracting public works by 
due legal advertisement by the War Depart- 
ment is and will remain in force except in 
such cases where it is completely impractica- 
ble, under the provision of R. S. 3709, as 
amended. 

7. A portion of the act of May 12, 1917 (p. 
16, lines 15 through 20) becomes unnecessary 
in view of the specific nature of H. R. 4122. 
Authorizing legislation in future years will 
follow the format of H. R. 4122 and thus 
specific authority of Congress will be obtained 
thereby for all new Army hospitals. 

8. In view of the nature of H. R. 4122 and 
the assumption that future enabling legis- 
lation will be equally specific, Revised Stat- 
ute, 1136, as amended by section 1 of the act 
of February 27, 1877 (p. 16, lines 20 through 
23) is considered redundant and inapplicable. 
For this reason the War Department proposed 
that this clause, limiting new construction 
without congressional authority to $20,000, 
be repealed but the Director of the Budget 
only approved raising the limitation to 
$100,000. 

9. The proposed revision of parts of laws 
given on page 16 (lines 24 and 25) and page 
17 of H. R. 4122 are believed to be self-ex- 
planatory. If the Congress approves section 
3 of H. R. 4122, and thereby establishes space 
limitations on new family quarters, monetary 
limitations should no longer be applicable. 
The whole intent of that portion of section 
3 of H. R. 4122 is to obtain relief from mone- 
tary limits on family housing. 

10. In the corrected copy of H. R. 4122, fur- 
nished you on July 14, 1947, there is a provi- 
sion inserted on page 15, line 1, which would 
authorize the use of continuing contracts on 
projects undertaken pursuant to the enabling 
act. This is intended to apply to “continu- 
ing” projects such as the hospital at Ladd 
Field, Alaska (p. 9, lines 8 through 11), and 
the experimental pilot plant for high ex- 
plosives at Picatinny Arsenal, N. J. (p. 6, lines 
12 through 16). In these cases only a por- 
tion of the required project will be covered 
by appropriations for fiscal year 1948, with 
the remaining portions to be accomplished 
from appropriations in future fiscal years. 
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The proviso added to H. R. 4122 will permit 
the Secretary of War to execute a “continuing 
contract” on such jobs, making the remainder 
of the work contracted thereby contingent 
upon future appropriations by the Congress. 
This system enables the War Department to 
obtain a much better contract price for large 
projects because the contractor engaged on 
the work is able to mobilize his organization 
and lay plans for the entire project rather 
than one increment only. The Government 
is not obligated under such a contract except 
for such funds as have been appropriated and 
the use of these continuing contracts can- 
not do other than benefit the Government. 

11. There is an additional reason for re- 
questing repeal or modification of the mis- 
cellaneous statutes referred to in this bill. 
As long as they remain in force minor con- 
flicts and misunderstandings occur which 
prevent the War Department from perform- 
ing its construction in an efficient and busi- 
ness-like manner. Thesé old statutes are 
obsolete and should be modified by enact- 
ment of these repeal clauses and thereby 
modernize these parts of our construction 
laws. 

12. It is trusted that these data will be of 
assistance to you in presenting your report 
on H. R. 4122. If any further information 
is required, every effort will be made to fur- 
nish it to you promptly. 

For the Chief of Engineers: 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. BRacpon, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers for 
Military Construction. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to get some informa- 
tion about this bill. May I ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee on what 
basis the Marianas are included for 
construction of facilities? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Marianas are now under a trusteeship 
under the United Nations, and the United 
States is the sole trustee. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The United States is 
the sole trustee of the Marianas under 
a trusteeship of the United Nations? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is right. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Under that trustee- 
ship we are building permanent defense 
bases for our defense? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. There 
is nothing in this bill for the Marianas 
except for construction on Guam. Of 
course, Guam itself is a United States 
possession. There is no construction 
carried in this bill for the Marianas ex- 
cept in Guam. 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is, of perma- 
nent construction? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
construction. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I should like to find 
out something about the construction in 
Iceland. I, along with most of you, have 
had many complaints about the reported 
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efforts of foreign nations to place mili- 
tary installations outside their own bor- 
ders. I am wondering how our pro- 
cedure in this case differs from the pro- 
cedure others are following, and to which 
we object. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
answer to that question is that we have 
already entered into an agreement with 
the Icelandic Government for a period 
of 5% years, to run until such time. as 
our obligation in central Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany, is carried out. We 
have contracts today with the Overseas 
Airline to land at Iceland and to carry 
on some of the work toward our opera- 
tions in central Europe. I need not tell 
the gentleman, however, because I think 
we should be plain about the facts, that 
Iceland is one of the most if not the most 
strategic location we have to deal with 
insofar as thinking about our future se- 
curity is concerned. There is much that 
can be said of things that are of high 
priority and highly restricted and can- 
not be said on the floor of the House. 
The facilities that we are establishing at 
Iceland are, in substance, for our own 
protection. Of course, they are going to 
be operated by private enterprise under 
contract with the War Department. 

Mr. BUFFETT. These facilities are 
permanent facilities regardless of the 
fact that we have only a 5-year lease? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. They 
are permanent only insofar as climatic 
conditions permit. For instance, there 
are 150-mile winds that make it almost 
impossible to build what we call tem- 
porary quarters that have any real du- 
rability. We must provide quarters up 
there that will withstand the weather 
conditions. It has been stated that the 
temperature up there might be the same 
as Philadelphia, but so far as other cli- 
matic conditions are concerned, the 150- 
mile wind velocities make it something 
like a typhoon in the Marianas. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. How did the Quonset huts 
and the other temporary buildings with- 
Stand these 150-mile winds during these 
5 or 6 years that we have been in Ice- 
land? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Quonset huts in Iceland, as well as all our 
other facilities in the Pacific area, are 
pretty well deteriorated because of 
weather conditions, rusting out, and gen- 
erally the short life of such structures. 
If we are going to build any facilities in 
Iceland of any lasting value, we must 
build facilities of more durable con- 
struction. ‘Temporary facilities such 
as Quonset huts are not the type that we 
ought to erect in the Alaskan area, or 
any other area where there is such rapid 
deterioration because of climatic condi- 
tions, 

Mr. BUFFETT. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether the agreement with Ice- 
land was entirely voluntary on their 
Part? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Can the gentleman 
tell me what kind of relationship we en- 
joy with Canada with reference to our 
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permanent installation in Canada? Do 
we own the ground or lease it or what is 
the arrangement? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We 
only have one project, and that is at 
Fort Chimo, Quebec. That is being es- 
tablished pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
under the permanent joint board of de- 
fense. That is the only facility we have 
there. 

Mr. BUFFETT... That is an agreement 
with whom? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. With 
Canada. 

Mr. BUFFETT. With Canada itself? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes. 
The only facility we have there is at Fort 
Chimo in Quebec. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the same situa- 
tion prevail with reference to Newfound- 
land? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Inso- 
far as Newfoundland is concerned, we 
have the same agreement with New- 
foundland as we have in the Caribbean 
area under the so-called 99-year lease, 
or destroyer, agreement. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I notice one project 
in the bill which provides for hospitals 
at Forest Glen. Can the gentleman tell 
the committee how many military beds 
are in the Washington area? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, we discussed that at quite 
some length during the discussion of the 
bill in the past hour and a half. As 
a result of investigations that we have 
made, and similar inquiries that have 
been directed to me as chairman of this 
subcommittee, I have asked for a com- 
plete report. Ihave that report and also 
a report from the Surgeon General. But 
he thinks and believes that the so-called 
hospital to be designed and planned 
under the provisions of this bill may be 
delayed until later, and I have an amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. BUFFETT. But you do not have 
information as to the number of military 
beds that we have in this area as of this 
time? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Yes; 
insofar as the military hospitals are con- 
cerned, but not including the Naval 
Medical Center. I have a report here 
fror. the Army hospital which shows that 
we have about 400 beds in excess of the 
patient load there at the present time. 
At Forest Glen there is a 200-patient-load 
excess over the normal capacity of the 
hospital. We discussed this at quite 
some length today. I expect to offer an 
amendment to strike out a certain pro- 
vision of the bill authorizing the design- 
ing and planning of that hospital. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Can the gentleman 
tell us whether or not any progress has 
been made under the unification bill in 
correlating the use of naval and military 
hospitals? 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It is 
because of that possibility that we are 
asking that this bill be amended to strike 
out the planning of a new hospital at 
Forest Glen in order that the whole situ- 
ation may be completely reviewed in the 
light of what you might call the patient- 
load need here in the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘ime of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts: Page 2, line 1, after the word 
“Army”, strike out the word “and” and insert 
the word “or.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, that is just a clerical error 
and is corrected by inserting the word 
“— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
Massachusetts: 

On page 3, lines 16 and 17, strike out the 
words “and a new one thousand bed general 
hospital (on a one thousand five hundred 
bed chassis) .” 

And on page 3, line 18, strike out “$850,000” 
and insert “$600,000.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, that is in line with the dis- 
cussion I had just a few moments ago 
with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuFFETT], in which I said that we had 
been advised that there is no need at the 
present time for the designing and plan- 
ning of a new 1,000-bed hospital at 
Forest Glen, and that it will reduce the 
amount for Forest Glen from $850,000 
to $600,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
bill carry any appropriation of funds for 
contract authority? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Not 
contract authority other than the gen- 
eral authority under the provisions of 
this bill, which must be supplemented, 
of course, by appropriations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does it 
give any green light to use any funds 
heretofore appropriated but impounded 
in some way? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Not 
that I know of. Of course, this bill sim- 
ply authorizes a new project, namely, 
the designing and planning of this so- 
called Army Institute of Pathology 
building. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But even 
the planning could not be accomplished 
without the appropriation of funds 
therefor? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
right. It would have to be supplemented 
by action by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee itself, of which the gentleman 
from South Dakota is a member. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would apply to all of the authorizations 
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here, that they are merely authorizations 
for appropriations, and are not effective 
until implemented by specific appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
correct. Everything in this authoriza- 
tion bill must be implemented by appro- 
priations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BATEs of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 13, lines 4 and 9, after 
the word “fiscal”, strike out “years 1948 and 
1949” and insert “year 1948.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, that again is a clerical error 
in the bill. It authorizes appropriation 
not in excess of the amount carried in 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BATEs of Mas- 
sachusetts: Page 15, line 5, strike out the 
period and insert a colon followed by the 
words “Provided further, That no family 
quarters for personnel of the Army or the 
Air Force shall be constructed with the funds 
authorized for appropriation herein in ex- 
cess of a net floor area of 1,080 square feet per 
unit: Provided further, That family quarters 
so constructed shall be of the multiple type 
(generally eight families to a unit) or apart- 
ment type (generally six families to a unit) 
except where tropical or desert climates ren- 
der the use of multiple-type dwellings dele- 
terious to health and welfare and except 
where one, two, or three two-family units are 
necessary to provide the exact number of 
family quarters authorized herein for con- 
struction at a station.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the amendment that 
we discussed at quite some length, but I 
want to say at the outset that while the 
bill we had on the floor last week con- 
tained language relative to space limita- 
tions for officers, as, for example, 2,100 
square feet in the case of generals, there 
was no intention under that language 
to build houses of any such dimensions 
as that at the present time. I discussed 
the matter with the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. CASE] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Buck]. It 
was felt that a limitation of 1,250 feet 
for the company-grade officers would be 
the maximum that could be built, and in 
the light of the over-all need of spread- 
ing the -money, we determined in the 
meantime that we could well restrict con- 
struction under this bill to the 1,080- 
square-foot size established for the non- 
commissioned officers, using the so-called 
multiple type of house, which ought to be 
adequate to meet the needs of anybody, 
even including generals themselves, if 
they could get nothing better in which to 
live. That is the crux of this amend- 
ment I am offering. 

This amendment in itself will save 
more than $13,000,000 over and above the 
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$40,000,000 saving already represented in 
the authorizations contained in the bill 
at the time we first took it under con- 
sideration a week or so ago. On the 
other hand, if at a later time the Con- 
gress wants to use the $13,000,000, it will 
provide about 876 houses in addition to 
the 3,559 provided for in the bill. 


I may say that we have worked very 
diligently on this amendment and had a 
rather difficult time in getting those in 
authority to agree to the multiple-type 
structure. Finally, we told them that 
they would have to take that or take 
nothing, and I think they are now agree- 
able. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srkes to the 
committee amendment: Add the following: 
“Provided further, That additional units of 
family quarters made available by the pro- 
visions of this clause may be constructed 
at any Army or Air Force station scheduled 
for retention in the permanent Military 
Establishment at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air 
Force, as the case may be.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like for the Committee to consider what 
is proposed in my amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. The bill as origi- 
nally brought in provided for $247,000,- 
000 of construction. This has been cut 
down to $207,000,000, a saving of 
$39,000,000. 

It was originally proposed to build 
4,744 housing units. This has been re- 
duced under the bill by 1,204 housing 
units. 

It is now proposed to make a further 
reduction in the size of the housing units, 
to cut them to 1,080 square feet which 
would provide an additional saving of 
$13,000,000. 

If this saving of $13,000,000 is allowed 
to be allocated for housing among the 
installations which have been eliminated 
from the bill we will be able to build 876 
badly needed additional units. The need 
for housing has been very capably de- 
scribed in the discussion on this floor. 
Certainly, there is an acute need for 
housing at practically every Army and 
Air Force installation in the country. 
It has been considered advisable by the 
committee to eliminate certain of those 
facilities. The people, military and 
civilian, who are stationed at those in- 
stallations live in the same kind of 
hovels, the same trailers, suffer from the 
same inadequate facilities, endure the 
same inconveniences as the people who 
are provided for in the bill. I feel that 
if we are going to cut down the amount 
of space which is available and thereby 
effect an additional saving, that the least 
we can do is to pass this saving on to 
those other installations which have the 
same need for housing. Then they also 
may at least have a part of the facilities 
which are needed so badly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. Chairman, the amendment I of- 
fered restricted these buildings to 1,080 
square feet. The effect of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida would be that the saving of $13,- 
000,000 that we would effect as a result 
of bringing down the so-called space 
limitation in the original bill from 1,250 
square feet to 1,080 square feet would be 
made available for the construction of 
876 more houses. Of course, the Senate 
bill, a similar bill to the bill we filed a 
year ago, goes far beyond this bill in-the 
amount authorized to be expended and 
also in the space limitations allowed for 
the construction of housing. It seems to 
me, in the light of the fiscal situation 
this country is facing today, that wher- 
ever it is possible, consistent with good 
sound policy, we should save whatever 
money we can. 

This bill provides just as many houses 
as the bill we filed a week ago, in other 
words 3,559. The only question involved 
is whether we want to utilize the $13,- 
000,000 we are saving in this bill as a 
result of the reduction in the maximum 
space limitation for the purpose of build- 
ing more houses. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad the gentle- 
man has made that statement, and par- 
ticularly to point out that under this 
arrangement we will build as many houses 
as we would have built under the original 
proposal. Certainly here is an oppor- 
tunity to save $13,000,000 because of 
changes in the plans and therefore I 
think the amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Srxes] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BatEs]. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Mass- 
achusetts: Strike out the final period, add 
a colon and the following: “Provided fur- 
ther, That the cost of family quarters con- 
struction in the United States in accordance 
with the authorization contained in this 
clause shall not exceed $13 per square foot.” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, as I men- 
tioned previously, I heartily applaud the 
action of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in setting up this 1,080-foot limita- 
tion, thereby saving $13,000,000. But it 
does not seem to me that we can be cer- 
tain of saving that $13,000,000 unless we 
put a price limitation on the houses. 

In a discussion in the office of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts day be- 
fore yesterday he had figures which 
showed that by changing certain build- 
ing materials the cost of the 1,080-foot 
building could be reduced by some $800. 
By the same token, the cost of the 1,080- 
foot house could be increased by $800, 
$1,200, or $2,000 by more elaborate con- 
struction, 


I yield 
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I do not see how we can assure the sav- 
ing of $13,000,000, about which the 
gentleman from Indiana just spoke, un- 
less we place the limitation on the price 
per foot. 

The objection has been raised that 
costs of construction may increase. Of 
course, in the $13 per foot we have a 
broad leeway, but, on the other hand, if 
the cost of construction does go up it 
would be a very simple matter to come to 
Congress and ask for revision of the $13 
figure. We cannot tie up the $13,000,000 
saving unless we put a limitation per 
square foot on the cost of the housing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the gentleman’s amendment apply to the 
building itself or would it also include the 
utilities? 

Mr. BUCK. It does not include the 
utilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be approved. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to quarrel 
on a technical point, but I honestly do 
not believe that this amendment talks 
the language of the building trades. I 
do not believe that it is wise that we limit 
this authorization to a certain number 
of dollars per square foot. Cost varies 
all over the United States, and to say in a 
law that applies nationally that the 
limitation shall be $13 a square foot does 
not impress me as being wise legislation. 
If the gentleman from New York had 
said that there should be an over-all 
limitation in cost, I think that would be 
sensible and sound. If he had said, on 
the other hand, that there should be a 
limitation in square feet, I think that 
would be sensible and sound. But, to 
say that the limitation shall be in so 
many dollars per square foot is not, in 
my opinion, a sound way to legislate, be- 
cause it is entirely out of accord with 
normal practice and limits the designers 
in a very arbitrary fashion so that in- 
stead of creating control and a degree of 
standardization I believe we would create 
confusion. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Two of 
the three limitations that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania referred to—namely, 
the limitation on square feet and the 
limitation on cost—are both in the bill, 
so that the additional limitation on cost 
per square foot would only result in mak- 
ing this restrictive legislation. If the 
building cost goes up, the whole program 
would be defeated. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Iagree with the 
statement of the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Buck) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason for taking 
this time is because I want to discuss 
with the chairman of the subcommittee 
the question which I previously discussed 
on appropriation bills, and that has to 
do with the installation in these proposed 
buildings of new oil-burning equipment 
or the conversion, should there be any 
undertaken, from existing coal-burning 
equipment to oil-burning equipment. I 
assume it is pertinent, since the author- 
ization covers construction and instal- 
lation of not only buildings, but of fa- 
cilities and utilities, 

I did call the attention of the chair- 
man to this when we previously discussed 
the bill, and he very kindly put me in 
touch with a gentleman from the office 
of the Corps of Engineers who provided 
me with not only a teletype message 
which was sent on December 22 from the 
office of the executive of the Corps of 
Engineers to all division engineers with 
reference to this important problem, but 
also a later order dated February 4, 1948, 
on the subject of restriction against in- 
stallation of fuel-oil- or gas-burning 


equipment in military construction proj- 
ects. This teletype message and this sub- 
sequent order in effect make it abso- 
lutely impossible to undertake any such 
installation or conversion not only in the 
continental United States but overseas, 


except upon full and careful justification 
of each such proposed undertaking. 
Perhaps the best way to get at it would 
be to read just this portion of the tele- 
type message which I think indicates the 
safeguards which have been undertaken 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

This is the first part: 

Due to current fuel-oil situation CMA 
effective immediately installation of oil- 
burning equipment either as an initial in- 
stallation or conversion will not be initiated 
or continued except when— 

A. An order for oil burners has been placed 
and cannot be canceled without substantial 
monetary loss to the Government, or 

B. Provision for use of alternate fuel would 
increase cost of project to a total in excess 
of funds available to district for project or 
beyond statutory limitation. 


Then there are certain things which 
must be done in the event that exceptions 
are felt to be necessary, and among them 
are: information must be furnished as 
to local availability of fuel, as to the 
dependability of the supply over a 5-year 
period, and as to the influence of local 
monetary and personnel requirements 
on the fuel selection. 

In the later order, another provision is 
inserted in connection with overseas 
construction, and that is that it must be 
established that the fuel will not be ob- 
tained by export from the continental 
United States. 

I am not at all sure that I have put 
this as concisely as I had hoped, but I 
believe the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is aware of the general nature of 
the limitation the Corps of Engineers has 
in effect now on all construction, except 
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veterans’ hospitals, as I understand it. 
I assume the gentleman is in accord, in 
urging the adoption of this bill, with the 
general limitation already established 
by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. BATES of Massachussets. If that 
is the policy of the Departments, both 
Army and Air Force, that is thoroughly 
agreeable to me, but it has nothing to 
do with this construction bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman has 
repeatedly said to me that it has nothing 
to do with the bill, and I have repeatedly 
replied to him that I thought he was 
definitely mistaken. It is the case of the 
camel getting his nose under the tent. 
We have had altogether too much of 
that. What I have attempted to do all 
through this session is to foresee the 
possibility of some inexcusable repetition 
of such a situation as took place in the 
Boston Marine Hospital. In other words, 
I have been trying consistently to shut 
the door before the horse is gone. That 
is my purpose. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We are 
all acquainted with the fine work the 
gentleman has done in that regard, but 
this bill cannot be amended along the 
line of what the gentleman suggests. 
This is a construction bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. May I say to my 
most able and learned friend from my 
own Commonwealth that I respect his 
views but differ with his conclusions. I 
am suggesting no amendment. I insist 
that I want in the Recorp not only what 
the Corps of Engineers say is a sound 
policy but that my friend has said at 
least by implication he approves of it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
only answer I can give to my beloved 
friend from Massachusetts is that we 
are dealing with a construction bill. 
Whatever administrative policy the war 
Department and the Air Force put into 
effect in respect to oil-burning equip- 
ment or coal-burning equipment so as to 
conserve fuel oil meets with my approval. 
The more oil they can save, the better I 
like it. 

Mr. HESELTON. That is a complete 
and satisfactory answer. 

I include the teletype message and the 
order to which I have referred: 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C. 
All Division Engineers: 

Due to current fuel oil situation, effective 
immediately, installation of oil-burning 
equipment either as an initial installation 
or conversion will not be initiated or con- 
tinued except when— 

A. An order for oil burners has been placed 
and cannot be canceled without substantial 
monetary loss to the Government, or 

B. Provision for use of alternate fuel would 
increase cost of project to a total in excess 
of funds available to distribution for project 
or beyond statutory limitation. 

An immediate report will be submitted to 
Office Chief of Engineers giving detail justi- 
fication of each project continued under 
above exceptions. Status of active construc- 
tion project in your division that will utilize 
oil as a heating medium and are not within 
above exceptions and therefore are stopped 
and advise if use of other fuel as substitute 
is possible. If not considered feasible to 
substitute other type fuel due to advance 
construction or other reasons, full justifica- 
tion will be submitted. All justifications, 
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both for suspended projects and continued 
projects, will include information re lccal 
availability of fuels, dependability of supply 
over a 5-year period, and influence of local 
monetary and personnel requirements on 
fuel selection. Action affects continental 
United States only. Provisions of this mes- 
sage apply only to military construction and 
do not apply to Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals until further notice. 
Cuas. G. HOLLe, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Executive. 
ENGMD 3020, December 22, 1947. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1948. 


Subject: Restriction against installation of 
fuel oil or gas-burning equipment in 
military construction projects. 

To: Division engineers, except division engi- 
neers LMVD and UMVD district engi- 
neers, except district engineers, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Duluth, Milwaukee, Fort Peck, 
Garrison, Baltimore, Kansas City, Gre- 
cian, Philadelphia, Portland, Hunting- 
ton, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Charleston, 
Jacksonville, Little Rock, Sacramento 
Districts and districts in IMVD and 
UMVD. 

1, General: 

(a) The provisions of this letter pertain 
to all construction in continental United 
States and overseas areas, regardless of the 
source of funds, except Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, civil works construction, 
and work in the Grecian district. 

(b) The President has directed that no 
equipment shall be installed for burning fuel 
oil or gas or liquefied petroleum gas, and 
no permanent building or establishment shall 
be converted to these fuels, without the prior 
approval of the Bureau of Mines, except where 
firm commitments for such installations or 
conversions have already been made. 

(c) Pursuant to the order of the President, 
DofA Circular 17, 1948, was issued. In ac- 
cordance with paragraph 2 of that circular, 
and in view of the necessity for considering 
the probable availability of fuel even though 
authority for continuing the installation* of 
equipment may exist, the initiation or con- 
tinuation of the installation of petroleum 
fuel or gas burning equipment is subject 
to necessary clearance with the Bureau of 
Mines by the Chief of Engineers. Accord- 
ingly the procedures prescribe in the follow- 
ing paragraphs will become effective imme- 
diately. 

2. Active projects in continental United 
States: 

Although the Presidential order and DofA 
Circular 17 both postdate teletype ENGMD 
3020, December 22, 1947, the latter conforms 
to the provisions of the order and the circu- 
lar except as hereinafter stated and therefore 
action taken to date will be considered as 
complying with current instructions. The 
provisions of the above teletype remain in 
force. Resubmission of information relative 
to these projects already reported upon in 
compliance with the teletype are not required. 

However DofA Circular 17 applies to Diesel 
oil, gas, and liquefied petroleum gas, conse- 
quently the provisions of teletype ENGMD 
3020, are extended to apply to the installa- 
tion of equipment which would consume any 
of the above fuels and it is desired that the 
action directed in the teletype be taken in 
connection with such equipment. Reports 
will be forwarded to the Chief of Engineers, 
attention, ENGMF. 

3. Active projects in overseas areas: 

Pursuant to authority vested in the Chief 
of Engineers by DofA Circular 17, Division 
Engineers are authorized to continue the in- 
stallation of affected equipment in oversea 
areas when: 
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(a) An order for the equipment has been 
placed and cannot be canceled without sub- 
stantial monetary loss to the Government 
arising from cancellation, transportation, and 
incidental charges or, 

(b) Provision for use of alternate fuel 
would increase cost of project to a total in 
excess of funds available to the district for 
the project or beyond the statutory limita- 
tion or, 

(c) The fuel will not be obtained by ex- 
port from the continental United States. 

An immediate report will be forwarded to 
the Chief of Engineers, attention ENGMF, 
giving detailed justification of each project 
continued under one or more of the forego- 
ing provisions. In addition division engi- 
neers will report at once the status of each 
active construction project in their respec- 
tive divisions which will utilize any of the 
subject fuels and is not within the above pro- 
visions and therefore is suspended. Report 
will state if use of other fuel is considered 
feasible and, if it is not so considered, will 
include full justification of recommended re- 
sumption of the installation without change. 
Justifications, both for continued and sus- 
pended projects will state the contemplated 
source of petroleum base fuel (continental 
United States, local or other) and informa- 
tion relative to local availability, dependabil- 
ity of local supply over a 5-year period, other 
local demands and probability of diversion 
of local supply to more critical areas. In- 
formation relative to the influence of local 
monetary and personnel considerations on 
fuel selection should be included. Every 
effort will be made to provide the Chief of 
Engineers with a complete and clear picture 
of the situation affecting each project. 

4. Projects in planning phase and future 
projects, wherever located: 

The Chief of Engineers, attention: ENGMF, 
will be immediately informed if it is planned 


to install equipment burning oil (including 
fuel or Diesel), gas or liquefied petroleum 
gas in any project now authorized for pre- 


liminary planning or design. This does not 
apply to master planning. Justifying in- 
formation will be forwarded in detail for use 
in requesting an exception for the installa- 
tiorr. Information as to the type of fuel to 
be utilized will be furnished by the Chief 
of Engineers as determined by the Bureau 
of Mines. 

5. Puture Office Chief of Engineers direc- 
tives—all projects: 

Subsequent directive authorizations issued 
by the Chief of Engineers for construction 
work will either state the type of fuel for 
each applicable purpose or direct the sub- 
mission of recommendations upon the basis 
of which determination will be made and 
announced by the Chief of Engineers. The 
Chief of Engineers has initiated the assembly 
of necessary data to insure prompt issuance 
of design directives for projects in the fiscal 
year 1948 budget when the appropriation is 
made. For this purpose it is desired that 
division engineers inform the Chief of 
Engineers, attention: ENGMF, of the proj- 
ects in Priority List II A, copy of which 
is enclosed, where the use of oil (including 
fuel and Diesel), gas or liquefied petroleum 
gas is contemplated and include full justi- 
fication for the use of those fuels. This 
action should be taken promptly in order 
to provide the Chief of Engineers with suffi- 
cient time for coordination with the Bureau 
of Mines. 

By order of the Chief of Engineers: 

Cuas. G. ._HOLLE, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, Executive. 


There can be no doubt as to the wis- 
dom of these precautions. They are in 
the interest not only of conservation of 
fuel oil for industrial, home, institu- 
tional, and transportation purposes, but 
also in the interest of such conservation 
for vital armed services requirements, 
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which another subcommittee of this 
committee called to the attention of the 
Congress and the country a few days 
ago. If and when this bill becomes law, 
I insist that those charged with the 
planning of the program should and 
must recognize these requirements for 
fuel oil, the difficulties we faced last 
winter, and the lack of any satisfactory 
assurance as to when we shall again be 
in a safe position. I want this respon- 
sibility to be made crystal clear to them. 
That is my sole reason for asking for 
the gentleman’s advice and for placing 
this material in the legislative record on 
this bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on the use of oil-burning equip- 
ment, if we are to construct houses in 
Alaska as this bill provides we are going 
to have to have oil-burning equipment, 
because that is in many places the only 
fuel it is feasible to use up there. 

I did not take this time, however, to 
express my opinion on the use of fuel 
in Alaska. I am interested and con- 
cerned about the building that is pro- 
vided in this bill. I have been told by 
construction people that during the last 
year and at the present time we have 
been using every available stick of ma- 
terial for building purposes. Whatever 
we divert at this time will come from 
our civilian construction under this pro- 
posed legislation. I believe it is neces- 
sary to construct some of the facilities 
proposed here, but in view of the storage, 
we should be careful that we do not con- 
struct more than is absolutely necessary. 
Directing your attention particularly to 
Alaska, I believe that I have been in 
every one of these places named in the 
bill any number of times. I spent some 
55 months in Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands. I can well understand why at 
mile 26, about 8 miles out of Fairbanks 
where we have an airfield, we need new 
construction. However, at Ladd Field, 
which is used now practically only as a 
cold-weather experimental base, there 
are permanent quarters and the neces- 
sity for constructing additional buildings 
at this time is somewhat questionable. 
At Fort Richardson-Elmendorf Field we 
certainly need new construction. At 
Adak Army Base, which is being built up 
and which is in the perimeter of the 
defense area, which it is necessary for us 
to hold and operate, unquestionably we 
need family quarters in addition to what 
we now have. I notice at Adak also 
they have an appropriation for the 
ACS, the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem. That system is operated by the 
Army, utilizing civilian personnel to a 
large degree. At Adak we have an item 
for the Army air base, and one for the 
Adak ACS station, both at this same 
location. I do not understand why the 
construction is broken down as two sep- 
arate items. All facilities will be under 
the military. 

Consider such places as Big Delta, 
Ketchikan, Cathedral Bluff, Juneau, 
Northway, Skagway, and the ACS sta- 
tion between Haines and Juneau, Bethel, 
Kodiak, and Sitka. Those are places 
from which the armed services have 
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withdrawn. They left a great number 
of buildings of temporary construction. 
The ACS personnel at each location 
do not number more than six or eight 
people; generally, their functions have 
been taken over by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. There is close co- 
ordination and cooperation between the 
armed services and the CAA in Alaska, 
and CAA personnel are presently pro- 
vided with quarters. If building mate- 
rials are scarce, and this is the point I 
want to make, we should put it on a pri- 
ority basis and take care of such places 
as Ladd Field, Anchorage, mile 26, and 
defer any construction at some of the 
other points named. If this condition 
is true in Alaska, it is probably true in 
the other overseas theaters mentioned in 
the bill, and also here in the United 
States. By establishing priorities we can 
take care of the pressing needs of both 
the Army and our veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here today de- 
bating a bill to pyevide better housing 
accommodations for the armed services. 
I happen to have served in one of the 
branches referred to in this bill, name- 
ly, the Chemical Corps—formerly with 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

I know that my branch of the service 
and others similarly situated need bet- 
ter housing, but I do not think it would 
be appropriate to let this debate go by 
without calling to the attention of the 
House that though we are only a month 
away from adjournment, and though we 
have a bill pending before us, sent to us 
by the other body, which can provide 
housing for millions of veterans who need 
it at least as badly as those in the serv- 
ices need housing, that bill is still in com- 
mittee. 

I think all of us who are veterans, and 
other Members who are interested in the 
housing problem understand that the 
shortage is just about as acute today as it 
was immediately after the war. We cer- 
tainly have a right to expect that in this 
Congress, the Eightieth Congress, the 
comprehensive housing bill sent to us 
from the other body, S. 866—the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill—will not die in the 
committee stage as it did in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, but will be brought to 
the floor for a vote before the session 
ends. 

I might say to the Members that you 
could be shown pictures, though I think 
you can supply them from what you 
yourselves have seen in the country, both 
from the big and the little cities, of 
slums and inadequate housing accommo- 
dations far worse than any of these pic- 
tures of bad housing on military posts 
disclose. 

I do not oppose this bill to improve 
housing in the armed services. I think 
it needs to be done; I know that from my 
own experience. But we must also give 
urgent attention to this paramount need 
of housing for civilians which is agitat- 
ing the whole country, and especially the 
veterans themselves. They feel that 
having been away for 4 years and having 
done the job the country wanted done, 
the least that can be done for them is 
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that we, as a Congress, should exercise 
ourselves to do what we can to see that 
they get decent treatment with respect to 
their own housing. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I agree 100 percent 
with what the gentleman has said. If 
the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency could get a look at this 
type of housing that we are asking the 
men in our armed forces to live in, if they 
had seen this exhibition today, they 
would take speedy action on your bill or 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say that my bill 
is that very bill. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page 12, 
line 2, after the word “airport”, strike out 
“$10,352,100” and insert “$7,493,000.” 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with Keflavik Air- 
port, Iceland, with regard to which I 
spoke at some length a few minutes ago. 
My amendment has nothing to do with 
the strategic installations. It leaves 
$7,552,000 in the bill to take care of all 
construction having to do with the opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

All my amendment does is to cut out 
$2,859,000 worth of frills, for which no 
adequate justification has been offered. 

I want to read some of the items which 
make up this $2,859,000. There is 
$405,000 for building permanent housing 
for transient passengers, with 14 air- 
planes a week. 

There is $500,000 to build a road be- 
tween the airport and a beacon, to per- 
mit the family which lives at the beacon, 
to save 8 miles in driving to the main 
station. 

There is $787,000 for a gymnasium. 

There is $60,000 for a theater. 

There is $170,000 for a chapel. 

There is $94,000 for a two-room school- 
house. Think of that; $94,000 for a two- 
room schoolhouse. 

There is $25,000 for a lunchroom. 

There is $818,000 for a 25-bed hospital. 

The hearings contain absolutely no 
justification for this extravagance. The 
Department talks of severe weather. 
Such weather conditions just do not ex- 
ist. The average snowfall at Reykjavik 
is 13 inches. The average snowfall in 
Philadelphia is 22 inches. The average 
winter temperature at Reykjavik is 32°. 
The average winter temperature at 
Philadelphia is 34°. 

It seems to me that when the War De- 
partment proposes that we spend such 
ridiculous sums without justification 
that the items should be stricken from 
the bill. Let the Department then come 
before the subcommittee and justify its 
proposals. 

As I said in the beginning, my amend- 
ment has nothing to do with the strategic 
operation of the Keflavik Airport or the 
money proposed for airport construction. 
All such sums would still be left in the 
bill. 
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Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I am in 
thorough agreement with the gentle- 
man’s amendment. All I would like to 
point out is that this is not a matter of 
the War Department, it is a matter of 
the Air Force. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the gentleman 
for the correction. It is the Air Force 
that is involved. 

If the Air Corps would come before the 
subcommittee and justify these expendi- 
tures I would be the last man to with- 
hold the money. But on the present 
showing the items are unjustified and 
from.the evidence now before the House 
they are wildly extravagant. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. A 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can well appreciate 
the thoughts that enter the mind of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Buck] 
in regard to projects of this kind. On 
the surface they do appear extravagant. 
On the surface they do appear as though 
they are costing a lot of money; but there 
is one thing we have got to keep in mind 
and that is the cost of construction in 
that far northern country. I know the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MUHLENBERG] because of his experience 
in such matters and his study of such 
matters in connection with War De- 
partment bills can well understand the 
point I am raising. I have had a lot 
of experience in construction and I know 
it costs much more to erect a building 
in the Arctic than it does in continental 
United States; and we know as a result 
of reports that we are getting that it 
costs in Iceland and Alaska two to two 
and a half times as much as it does on 
the mainland. Let us take the school 
building that has been listed by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Buck]. I 
well recall years ago when I had a good 
deal to do with the construction of school 
buildings that we figured that $10,000 a 
room would be ample to take care of 
those requirements. - Today in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where they have just 
built a number of school buildings the 
cost has been from $20,000 to $25,000 a 
room, In this instance in Iceland we 


have a two-room school building at an 


estimated cost of a little more than $94,- 
000; in other words, double what we have 
to pay in continental United States or 
the District of Columbia. 

But what are we going to do? We 
must erect these facilities of which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Buck] 
spoke. It is necessary that they be 
erected from the standpoint of our na- 
tional security needs, and we will have 
families up there. Most certainly we 
must provide school accommodations for 
them and we certainly must provide some 
chapel accommodations for them. We 
do that right here in Washington. 
There is a provision in our Navy public 
works bill for a chapel out here at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. Also, we cer- 
tainly ought to have some recreational 
facilities in that God-forsaken land up 
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there, hundreds, many hundreds of miles 
from the mainland of the United States 
or from any mainland, if we expect to 
maintain those installations there as we 
are now trying to maintain them in 
Alaska, and as we are now trying to 
maintain them in Hawaii, in Guam, in 
the Marianas, and all the overseas pos- 
sessions. Certainly we must have some 
facilities for recreation if we intend to 
keep them an on operating basis. 

Let me again call to your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, the fact that the Icelandic 
station is going to be one of the most, if 
not the most, important station that we 
have from the standpoint of being a stra- 
tegic location, from the standpoint of 
the future security of the United States; 
and we ought not to skimp to a point 
where these facilities will not be there, 
needed facilities with which to take care 
of the recreational, religious, and educa- 
tional needs of these men, women, and 
children, whom we are going to ask to 
go into Iceland. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. During my service 
on the Naval Affairs Committee it was 
my privilege to travel throughout the 
Pacific and all of these other islands as 
a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee with the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. I remember during the war in 
all of these inspection trips one of the 
foremost thoughts.in our mind was that 
the boys while they were in the service 
should be given every recreational oppor- 
tunity and to give to them every religious 
service it was possible to give. I do not 
believe that we should consider these as 
frills up in Iceland when we are appro- 
priating only $700,000 for a gymnasium, 
to construct a theater, to construct a 
chapel, or to construct a few miles of 
road. It is the least we can do for men 
we are sending to what the gentleman 
has said, these God-forsaken areas. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. When 
we come to consider that in that area 
there are only about 100 to 200 people 
and that they are 90 miles away from the 
nearest populated point, do we expect 
them to go up there and live in seclusion, 
within the four walls of their own home, 
or shall we give them at least some recre- 
ation and educational and religious 
services? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be a 
fatal error to amend this bill by striking 
those facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Buck) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to direct an inquiry or two to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

As I understand it, the other body has 
already passed a somewhat similar bill. 
Is it the intention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to call up the other bill 
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and move to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and then send the matter 
to conference? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts.. I have 
such an amendment prepared and I will 
offer it shortly. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son for asking that is that although the 
gentleman has offered an amendment 
which has the effect of reducing the 
total over-all appropriation, in our proc- 
ess here this afternoon we have not gone 
through the bill project by project and 
applied that reduction to specific sta- 
tions. Is it a logical assumption that 
when the bill goes to conference, the con- 
ferees will seek to make the appropriate 
adjustments and, of course, as there is 
some give and take in conference, to 
work out a bill that will present us with 
the best well-rounded program of family 
quarters and utilities by applying the 
funds apropriated to the stations which 
need them such as the Rapid City Air- 
field, where $5,000,000 is provided for 
UHBB facilities, but where the item for 
housing and quarters was dropped in the 
House bill? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is the intention of the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
the gentleman. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lucas: Page 8, 
line 5, strike out “Fort Worth Army Air 
Field” und insert “Carswell Air Force Base.” 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
perfecting amendment. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As I 
understand, this amendment simply 
changes the name of an airport. The 
name of the airport has recently been 
changed, and this amendment is offered 
to bring it in conformity with that 
change. We are fully in accord with the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill before us is for 
the Army civil functions and for devel- 
oping Army bases. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services about H. R. 6341, the 
Navy civil-functions bill which was 
unanimously reported out by the Armed 
Services Committee over a year ago and 
has since been in the Committee on Rules 
with no action on it whatever? 

If we are going to pass a bill to outlaw 
communism at home and to take care of 
the Army on this basis, why is not some- 
thing done on a bill that has in it 80 items 
of defense, including $30,000,000 for a 
guided-missile test range at Mugu, Calif., 
also the air field at Annapolis for the 
training of naval personnel? Nothing 
has been done on that. There is also 
included in that bill an item for a jet 
engine testing laboratory at Trenton, 
N. J., costing approximately $17,000,000, 


I thank 
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as well as other facilities for our national 
defense. That bill has rested without 
action in the Committee on Rules for 
over a year. I think we should have an 
explanation of the position of that bill 
on the floor of the House at this time 
when we are talking about the Army 
civil-functions bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the gentleman is substantially correct in 
the remarks he made about the date of 
reporting the bill and what is in it. We 
made application to the Committee on 
Rules a while ago for a rule, but the ac- 
tion of the Committee on Rules Las pre- 
cluded action upon the bill until the pres- 
ent time. It is my understanding now, 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates] will confirm, that we 
will be granted a rule on the Navy pub- 
lig-works bill very shortly, but there will 

some cuts in the total amount of ap- 
propriation involved, the same as the 
Army bill. 

Mr. FULTON. What cuts will that be; 
cuts in projects or cuts in the over-all 
amount? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
according to the bill we filed, it was a 
new bill, and that is now before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and will be taken up to- 
morrow morning. I want to say in jus- 
tice to the Committee on Rules that I 
held the bill up myself due to the fact 
that I have been engaged in many things 
during the past 2 weeks, so that I could 
not attend to it, and that includes the 
Army public-works bill, the District of 
Columbia tax bill, and many other 
things. I did rot have a chance to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe that you did 
not hold it up for a year with these im- 
portant research items in it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Committee or Rules is going to meet to- 
morrow morning, and we will have a 
hearing. I believe they will take favor- 
able action. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Commitee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HALLACK, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Hum, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 6342) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to 
proceed with construction at military 
installatioris, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 574, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table for im- 
mediate consideration a similar Senate 
bill (S. 1676) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to proceed with construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill S. 1676 and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions of the bill H. R. 6342 
as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To authorize the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to 
proceed with construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceedings 
by which the bill H. R. 6342 was passed 
were vacated, and the bill was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House insist on its amendment to the 
bill S. 1676, and ask for a conference with 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. BaTes of Massa- 
chusetts, ARENDS, Cote of New York, 
Brooks, and SASSCER. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two brief editorials. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle on the cost of living in Seattle. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole earlier today and include 
certain tables supplied by the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers relative to the 
construction under consideration. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
earlier today and include certain data 
furnished by the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, 


Mr. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine (at the request 
of Mrs. Botton) was given permission 
to extend her remarks in the REcorD 
in two instances. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Price of Illinois) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Wall Street Journal. 


AMENDING MINERAL LEASING ACT OF 
FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1006) to amend 
section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended, so as 
to increase the acreage of sodium leases 
which may be issued in any State to a 
person, association, or corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HAL- 
LECK). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does this have anything 
to do with the tidelands question? 

Mr. WELCH. No. 

Mr. LYLE. It does not affect that 
question one way or the other? 

Mr. WELCH. No. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 27 of the act entitled “An act to 
promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main,” approved February 25, 1920, as 
amended (U. S. CG: title 30, sec. 184), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“No person, association, or corporation, 
except as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal or phosphate leases or permits during 
the life of such leases in any one State, ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate acreage 2,560 acres 
for each of such minerals; no person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, except as herein pro- 
vided, shall take or hold at one time oil or 
gas leases exceeding in the aggregate 15,- 
260 acres granted hereunder in any one State; 
and no person, association, or corporation, 
except as herein provided, shall take or hold 
sodium leases or permits during the life of 
such leases exceeding in the aggregate acre- 
age 15,360 acres in any one State.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That section 2 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, 
and sodium on the public domain,’ approved 
February 25, 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 438, 
30 U. S. C., secs. 201 and 202), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ “Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to divide any of the coal lands 
or the deposits of coal, classified and un- 
classified, owned by the United States, out- 
side of the Territory of Alaska, into leasing 
tracts of 40 acres each, or multiples there- 
of, and in such form as, in his opinion, 
will permit the most economical mining 
of the coal in such tracts, but in no case 
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exceeding 2,560 acres in any one leasing 
tract, and thereafter he shall, in his dis- 
cretion, upon the request of any qualified 
applicant or on his own motion, from time 
to time, offer such lands or deposits of coal 
for leasing, and shall award leases thereon 
by competitive bidding or by such other 
methods as he may by general regulations 
adopt, to any qualified applicant. He is 
hereby authorized, in awarding leases for 
coal lands improved and occupied or claimed 
in good faith, prior to February 25, 1920, 
to consider and recognize equitable rights 
of such occupants or claimants. No com- 
petitive lease of coal shall be approved or 
issued until after the notice of the proposed 
offering for lease has been given in a news- 
paper of general circulation in the county 
in which the lands are situated in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

“*(b) Where prospecting or exploratory 
work is necessary tc determine the existence 
or workability of coal deposits in any un- 
claimed, undeveloped area, the Secretary of 
the Interior may issue, to applicants quali- 
fied under this act, prospecting permits for 
a term of 2 years, for not exceeding 2,560 
acres; and if within said period of 2 years 
thereafter the permittee shows to the Secre- 
tary that the land contains coal in com- 
mercial quantities, the permittees shall be 
entitled to a lease under this act for all or 
part of the land in his permit. 

“‘Any coal prospecting permit issued 
under this section may be extended by the 
Secretary for a period of 2 years, if he shall 
find that the permittee has been unable, 
with the exercise of reasonable diligence, to 
determine the existence or workability of 
coal deposits in the area covered by the per- 
mit and desires to prosecute further pros- 
pecting or exploration, or for other reasons 
in the opinion of the Secretary warranting 
such extension. 

“*(c) No company or corporation operat- 
ing a common-carrier railroad shall be given 
or hold a permit or lease under the provi- 
sions of this act for any coal deposits except 
for its own use for railroad purposes; and 
such limitations of use shall be expressed in 
all permits and leases issued to such com- 
panies or corporations; and no such com- 
pany or corporation shall receive or hold 
under permit or lease more than 10,240 acres 
in the aggregate nor more than one permit 
or lease for each 200 miles of its railroad lines 
served or to be served from such coal deposits 
exclusive of spurs or switches and exclusive 
of branch lines built to connect the leased 
coal with the railroad, and also exclusive 
of parts of the railroad operated mainly 
by power produced otherwise than by steam. 

“‘Nothing in this section shall preclude 
such a railroad of less than 200 miles in 
length from securing one permit or lease 
thereunder but no railroad shall hold a per- 
mit or lease for lands in any State in which 
it does not operate main or branch lines.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 9 of the act (41 Stat. 440 
U. S. C. sec. 211) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to lease to any applicant quali- 
fied under this act, through advertisement, 
competitive bidding, or such other methods 
as he may by general regulations adopt, any 
phosphate deposits of the United States, and 
lands containing such deposits, including as- 
sociated and related minerals, when in his 
judgment the public interest will be best 
served thereby. The lands shall be leased 
under such terms and conditions as are here- 
in specified, in units reasonably compact in 
form of not to exceed two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 10 of the act (41 Stat. 440, 
30 U. S. C., sec. 212) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 10. Each lease shall describe the 
leased lands by the legal subdivisions of the 
public-land surveys. All leases shall be con- 
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ditioned upon the payment to the United 
States of such royalties as may be specified 
in the lease, which shall be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in advance of offering 
the same, at not less than 5 percent of the 
gross value of the output of phosphates or 
phosphate rock and associated or related min- 
erals. Royalties shall be due and payable 
as specified in the lease either monthly or 
quarterly on the last day of the month next 
following the month or quarter in which 
the minerals are sold or removed from the 
leased land. Each lease shall provide for 
the payment of a rental payable at the date 
of the lease and annually thereafter which 
shall be not less than 25 cents per acre for 
the first year, 50 cents per acre for the second 
and third years, respectively, and $1 per acre 
for each year thereafter, during the continu- 
ance of the lease. The rental paid for any 
year shall be credited against the royalties 
for that year. Leases shall be for a term of 
20 years and so long thereafter as the lessee 
complies with the terms and conditions of 
the lease and upon the further condition that 
at the end of each 20-year period succeeding 
the date of the lease such reasonable read- 
justment of the terms and conditions there- 
of may be made therein as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior unless other- 
wise provided by law at the expiration of such 
periods. Leases shall be conditioned upon a 
minimum annual production or the payment 
of a minimum royalty in lieu thereof, except 
when production is interrupted by strikes, 
the elements, or casualties not attributable 
to the lessee. The Secretary of the Interior 
may permit suspension of operations under 
any such leases when marketing conditions 
are such that the leases cannot be operated 
except at a loss.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 11 of the act (41 Stat. 440, 
30 U. S. C., sec. 213) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 11. Any lease to develop.and extract 
phosphates, phosphate rock, and associated 
or related minerals under the provisions of 
sections 9 to 12, inclusive, of this act shall 
provide that the lessee may use so much of 
any deposit of silica or limestone or other 
rock situated on any public lands embraced 
in the lease as may be utilized in the process- 
ing or refining of the phosphates, phosphate 
rock, and associated or related minerals 
mined from the leased lands or from other 
lands upon payments of such royalty as 
may be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, which royalty may be stated in the 
lease or, as to the leases already issued, may 
be provided for in an attachment to the 
lease to be duly executed by the lessor and 
the lessee.’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 12 of the act (41 Stat. 
441, 30 U. S. C., sec. 214) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 12. The holder of any lease issued 
under the provisions of sections 9 to 12, in- 
clusive, of this act shall have the right to 
use so much of the surface of unappro- 
priated and unentered public lands not a 
part of his lease, not exceeding 80 acres in 
area, as may be determined by the Secretary 
to be necessary or convenient for the extrac- 
tion, treatment, and removal of the mineral 
deposits.’ 

“Src. 6. The first sentence of section 27 of 
such act, as amended (41 Stat. 448, 30 
U. S. C., sec. 184), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*No person, association, or corporation, 
except as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal or sodium leases or permits during.the 
life of such lease in any one State, exceeding 
in the aggregate acreage 5,120 acres for each 
of said minerals: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may, in his discretion 
where it is necessary in order to secure the 
economic mining of sodium compounds leas- 
able under this act, permit a person, asso- 
ciation, cr corporation to take or hold sodium 
leases or permits for up to 15,360 acres in any 
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one State. No person, association, or corpo- 
ration, except as herein provided, shall take 
or hold at one time oil or gas leases exceeding 
in the aggregate 15,360 acres granted here- 
under in any one State; and no person, as- 
sociation, or corporation shall take or hold 
at one time phosphate leases or permits ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate 5,120 acres in any 
one State, and exceeding in the aggregate 
10,240 acres in the United States.’ 

“Sec. 7. The first sentence of section 39 of 
such act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(47 Stat. 798, 30 U.S. C., sec. 209), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*The Secretary of the Interior, for the 
purpose of encouraging the greatest ultimate 
recovery of cdal, oil, gas, oil shale, phosphate, 
sodium, potassium and sulfur, and in the 
interest of conservation of natural resources, 
is authorized to waive, suspend, or reduce the 
rental, or minimum royalty, or reduce the 
royalty on an entire leasehold, or on any 
tract or portion thereof segregated for royalty 
purposes, whenever in his judgment it is 
necessary to do so in order to promote de- 
velopment, or whenever in his judgment the 
leases cannot be successfully operated under 
the terms provided therein.’ 

“Sec. 8. The act entitled ‘An act to grant 
extensions of time under coal permits,’ ap- 
proved March 9, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 
251, 30 U. S. C., sec. 201a), is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 9. The second sentence of section 3 
of the act entitled ‘An act to promote the 
mining of potash on the public domain’, 
approved February 7, 1927, as amended 
(44 Stat 1057, 30 U. S. C., sec. 283), is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Any lease issued 
under this act. shall be for a term of 20 
years and so long thereafter as the lessee 
complies with the terms and conditions of 
the lease and upon the further condition 
that at the end of each 20-year period suc- 
ceeding the date of lease such reasonable 
adjustment of the terms and conditions 
thereof may be made therein as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
unless otherwise provided by law at the ex- 
piration of such period. Leases shall be con- 
ditioned upon a minimum annual produc- 
tion or the payment of a minimum royalty 
in lieu thereof, except when production is 
interrupted by strikes, the elements, or 
casualties not attributable to the lessee. The 
Secretary of the Interior may permit suspen- 
sion of operations under any such leases 
when marketing conditions are such that 
the leases cannot be operated except at a 
loss. The Secretary upon application by the 
lessee prior to the expiration of any exist- 
ing lease in good standing shall amend 
such lease to provide for the same tenure 
and to contain the same conditions, includ- 
ing adjustment at the end of each 20-year 
period succeeding the date of said lease, as 
provided for in this act’.” 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LEMKE to the 
committee amendment: On page 7, line 21, 
after the word “deposits,” strike out the 
period, insert a comma, and the following: 
“But this provision shall not be applicable 
to national forest lands.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, and the Potas- 
sium Act of February 7, 1927, in order to 
promote the development of certain 
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minerals on the public domain; and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JAPANESE MANDATED ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Concurrent Resolution 129 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Whereas the President, on behalf of the 
United States, pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Public Law 204 of the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress, has approved an 
agreement between the Security Council of 
the United Nations and the United States of 


‘America pursuant to which the United States 


has become the administering authority for 
the trust territory of the Pacific islands, 
heretofore known as the Japanese Mandated 
Islands of the Pacific; and 

Whereas it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide a per- 
manent government for the trust territory of 
the Pacific islands; and 

Whereas the problem of administration of 
the trust territory of the Pacific islands is 
interrelated to the administration of Guam, 
American Samoa, Wake Island, and other 
United States island possessions in the Pa- 
cific Ocean: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be composed of three members who 
are members of the Committee on Public 
Lands of the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
three members who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. 

Sec, 2. The committee shall make a thor- 
ough study and investigation of the islands, 
groups of islands, and other areas included 
within the trust territory of the Pacific and 
all other islands, groups of islands, and other 
areas in the Pacific which are possessions of, 
or subject to the authority of, the United 
States, including study and investigation of— 

(a) the peoples, customs, laws, economies, 
resources, and governments of such areas; 

(b) the interrelation, and the natural or 
appropriate integration, of such areas; 

(c) the interrelation of the security of 
such areas and the security of the United 
States; 

(d) measures designed to advance the se- 
curity and well-being of the peoples and 
economies of such areas; and 

(e) such other matters relating to such 
areas as the committee may deem appro- 
priate. 

Src. 3. The committee shall complete its 
study and investigation as expeditiously as 
possible, and shall forthwith thereafter re- 
port to the Committee on Public Lands of 
the Senate and the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives the 
results thereof, recommending such organic 
and other legislation as may be necessary to 
provide for the civil government of such 
areas, and to assure to the peoples of such 
areas justice, peace, and tranquillity, a voice 
in their civic affairs and government, the 
development of their economies and the pro- 
tection of their civil rights, all with due re- 
gard to the established customs of such 
peoples. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this concurrent 
resolution, the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
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to hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, reces- 
ses, and adjourned periods of the Eightieth 
Congress, to employ such consultants, spe- 
cialists, clerks, and other assistants, to travel, 
and authorize its assistants to travel, freely 
through such areas and such other places, 
to utilize such transportation, housing, and 
other facilities as the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Air Force may make 
available, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed 
$————, shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman or vice chairman. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Senate out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, such contin- 
gent fund to be reimbursed from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
in the amount of one-half of disbursements 
so made. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 5, 
strike out “the cost of stenographic service 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 4, line 8, 
strike out the remainder of the line after 
the word “committee.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawForD] to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 2, line 4, after the comma, insert “three 
Members who are members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate.” 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 2, line 7, after the word “representa- 
tives”, insert “three Members who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 3, line 7, after the word “the”, strike 
out the language “Committee on Public 
Lands” and insert “Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, this 
is by reason of the fact that the other 
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body has changed the name of the com- 
mittee since the resolution was intro- 
duced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a further amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 2, line 4, after the word “the”, strike out 
“the Committee on Public Lands” and insert 
“Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a further amendment, which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CraAwrorp: 
Page 3, line 8, after the word “Senate”, in- 
sert “and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CrawrorD: On 
page 3, line 9, after the word “representa- 
tive”, insert “and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MEAT-INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 598, providing for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 2256) relat- 
ing to the meat-inspection service of the 
Department of Agriculture, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2256) relating to the meat-inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SaBaTH] and yield myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution would make in order the bill 8S. 
2256, relating to the meat-inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Specifically, this bill provides that the 
cost of meat inspection shall be paid by 
the Department of Agriculture and not 
by the packers. I think that is a very 
fair, clear, concise statement of what the 
bill does. . 

It will be recalled that in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill of 
last year, pursuant to an amendment 
proposed by the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and a rule 
which was granted, the Congress pro- 
vided for a change in the procedure that 
had been in vogue for some time in re- 
spect to the inspection of meat. The 
Government had for 40 years paid for 
that service. Under the amendment in 
last year’s appropriation bill it was pro- 
vided that instead of the Government’s 
paying for the inspection service the 
packers would pay for it. 

Under that policy the Federal meat 
inspection service established a reputa- 
tion for fairness, a reputation for effec- 
tivehess. 

The bill made in order by this rule 
shifts the cost of meat inspection back 
to the Federal Government. The pro- 
ponents of the bill contend that under 
the present law, the inspection service 
has not functioned effectively or equit- 
ably as between the large packers and 
small packers, and that as a consequence 
the public is not amply protected. It is 
my understanding that the bill to be 
considered under this rule was passed 
unanimously by the other body. It was 
then reported out by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture unanimously; that 
committee appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Rules and advised us that there 
was no opposition, in their committee and 
that the opposition appearing for the 
hearings, was negligible. I understand, 
of course, that my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is violently 
opposed to this change and that he so 
told the House Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman from 
Illinois did appear before the committee. 

Mr. RIZLEY. In any event, all of the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, both Republicans and Democrats, 
were in favor of this bill. The Rules 
Committee unanimously reported it and 
we feel since the bill has been reported 
unanimously that the House should pass 
upon the matter. I therefore request 
favorable consideration for the rule. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, if the packers were losing 
money I would be more than pleased to 
relieve them of their responsibility to pay 
for the inspection of their meat and meat 
products; but the reports show that the 
packing organizations have made more 
money in 1946 and 1947 and are making 
more money this year than ever before 
in the history of our country; conse- 
quently, I cannot see why, how, or under 
what pretext we should shift this cost of 
inspection on to the taxpayers, thereby 
relieving the packing industry from pay- 
ing for meat inspection. Do we pay for 
any other inspection, may I ask? Why 
should they not be made to pay? If we 
relieve the packers from paying for in- 


_ spection, will not other industries, such 


as the canners and hundreds of other 
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food processors, ask to be similarly re- 
lieved from payment for Government 
inspection. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposal is not new 
to me. I have been with this proposition 
for 40 years. I know when the packers 
originally put this thing over and sad- 
dled the cost of inspection on the Gov- 
ernment. In the last Congress, however, 
we succeeded in repealing the law and 
relieved the Government of this unneces- 
sary burden and expense. Now the 
Committee on Agriculture by unanimous 
report offers us this bill. They claim 
there is no opposition to it. But did they 
give the women of America, the consum- 
ers, an opportunity to come before that 
committee, or did they give those who 
are interested in safeguarding the rights 
and interests of our Government, includ- 
ing the taxpayers, the privilege of ap- 
pearing before the committee? They 
did not. 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest portion of 
the packing industry is in my city. I 
have seen it grow. I knew the original 
organizers—Armour, Smith, Nelson, and 
Cudahy—personally when I was quite a 
young man. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman from 
Illinois is very fair about this matter. 
When it was before the Rules Commit- 
tée, in his very generous way he said the 
thing should be submitted to the House, 
that he would not oppose the rule but 
would not agree to the legislation. I 
want to point out, of course, the big 
packers in the country, or most of them, 
reside in the city of Chicago. The little 
packers of the country are the ones who 
are having considerable difficulty under 
this change that we have made and, no 
doubt, it has resulted in some advantage 
to the larger packers of the country. I 
know, of course, that the gentleman from 
Illinois is not thinking about them in 
connection with this matter, but that 
does happen to be the fact as we were 
told by the representatives of the 
industry. 

Mr. SABATH. 


I realize that the gen- 
tleman is interested in the small pack- 
ers, the same as I, but I say to him that 
even the small packers made more money 
during the war and they have made 
greater profits in the last 6 years than 


they ever did before. Many of these 
small packers became millionaires, be- 
cause they aided the big packers by with- 
holding from the market large quantities 
of their meats, thereby bringing about 
the black market which was responsible 
for the continuous increase in the cost 
of meat and meat products. I am de- 
sirous of being fair, and I will say this, 
that if the men who originally organ- 
ized the packing industry in Chicago and 
in Kansas City and in other cities of our 
country were still in control of that in- 
dustry instead of Wall Street. 

I do not think that they would ask us 
to unload this burden upon the Govern- 
ment. They would not have been guilty 
of black marketeering and with charging 
exorbitant prices for meat as was done 
during the war and which have been 
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maintained even up to now, so much so 
that it was and is impossible for the aver- 
age citizen to obtain meat for his family, 
unless he paid double and triple the price 
for it. Of course, we remember the 
packers’ strike a few years ago when they 
wilfully stopped killing for the purpose 
of creating a scarcity which enabled them 
to increase prices and hold up the Amer- 
ican people. The packers having made 
so much money, including the smail 
packers, I do not see why the Govern- 
ment should assume this responsibility 
and cost of inspection and should be 
borne by them. They are in a position 
to absorb this cost of inspection, the 
same as all other food industries having 
Government inspection. 

Furthermore, may I ask the gentlemen 
who are advocating this legislation 
whether any agreement has been made 
by the packers to reduce the cost of meats 
if we eliminate this cost of inspection? 
Indeed not. I know that they will not 
agree to anything like that, and they will 
continue to charge just as much as they 
possibly can, not only for their meat but 
for their many byproducts. Let me tell 
you, they are making more money now 
on their byproducts than they are mak- 
ing on the meat itself. They are in a 
position and will continue to be in a posi- 
tion to charge the consumer all that he 
can stand. For that reason I feel that 
this legislation is not in the best interest 
of the consumer, nor of our country, nor 
the Treasury, nor the taxpayers. I be- 
lieve that the inspection cost should be 
borne by them, because as I have stated 
they are in good financial position to do 
so. Many of you Members have de- 
manded economy, but in view of the tre- 
mendous national debt and in the interest 
of the taxpayers I do not see how you 
have the gumption to bring in this bill 
that will increase the cost of Government 
to our taxpayers. ; 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. GILLIE. The gentleman has just 
made reference to the big packers. The 
big packers can stand this expense all 
right, true; they are not kicking about 
this bill. It is the little packer that 
cannot afford the inspection that wants 
the system changed. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say this, that I 
have all the confidence in the world in 
the gentleman’s statement, but I wouid 
like to have him give me or anyone else 
a list of two or three small packers that 
would not be able to pay this inspec- 
tion fee. As I said, I am personally 
acquainted with many of the small 
packers in Chicago whom I have known 
for many years, among whom are the 
Oscar Mayer Co., Pfaelzer Bros., Inc., 
and others, none of whom have appealed 
to me to support legislation to relieve 
them of the small cost of inspection. But 
I do know that representatives of the 
Meat Institute, representing the big 
packers, have been around to urge the 
saddling of the $11,000,000 cost of in- 
spection upon the Government. 

As I stated before, both the large and 
small packers have made more money 
during 1946 and 1947 and are continuing 
to make greater profits today than ever 


before. Their reports show that their 
profits run into the millions of dollars, 
reaching the stupendous amount of $87,- 
000,000 in 1947, and their profits for the 
first 3 months of 1948 show the same 
percentage of profits, as compared with 
profits of $56,000,000 in 1946. Yet de- 
spite the tremendous increase in earn- 
ings, the big packers have refused to 
grant a small increase in the wages of 
their employees. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no evidence to 
indicate that the officials of the Meat 
Inspection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture or anyone in behalf of the 
interests of the Government were given 
an opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee to testify in opposition to the bill 
or to show that for the past 9 months 
meat inspection, paid for by the packers, 
has been inadequate or suffered in any 
way whatsoever. In fact, with greater 
production during that period, meat in- 
spection has never been more efficiently 
performed. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the bill is not 
entitled to favorable consideration for 
the reasons I have given. I realize it will 
be impossible for.me to sway you gen- 
tlemen, especially those of you on the 
left, who are advocating economy but 
come in with bills continuously increas- 
ing expenditures and causing more waste 
of our taxpayers’ money. So, in view of 
the conditions, I am opposed to the rule, 
although I realize it will pass. I am 
afraid that even though the bill is un- 
fair to the Government it will also pass, 
because you have the votes and, of course, 
what do you care about the people? 
Load everything on the Government. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last 40 years a public consciousness has 
grown up with regard to the purity of 
foods. It has been only about 40 years 
that we have had a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. It has been about 40 years 
that we have had Federal meat inspec- 
tion. That law was passed early in this 
century, and the decision was made ad- 
ministratively, not by statute, that the 
cost of that inspection should be borne 
by the Federal Government. 

Since that time we have had other 
excursions into the entire field of purity 
of food products through the Federal 
Government, and largely through the 
Food and Drug Administration, so that 
today the Federal surveillance over foods 
and cosmetics offered to the general pub- 
lic aggregates a considerable amount, as 
could be shown if it were possible for 
us to assemble the costs of all the serv- 
ices required in that connection. For 
instance, in addition to meat, we have 
Federal surveillance over all coal-tar 
colors; over penicillin, streptomycin, and 
insulin; the entire field of cosmetics; 
sea foods, where certificates are required 
on canned shrimp and canned oysters; 
and the whole field of fruits and vege- 
tables. Wherever arsenical or other 
sprays that are deleterious to public 
health are used, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, by indirection, requires that 
they be analyzed, coded, and certified as 


pure to the consumer before they may’ 


be shipped interstate. 
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I should like to read a letter which 
covers this matter fairly well. It is from 
Mr. Larrick, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration. This 
is dated April 21, 1948: 


As far as foods are concerned, the law re- 
quires but one product to be certified by 
this Administration. This is in the case of 
coal-tar colors. A sample from each batch 
manufactured must be submitted to this 
Administration for examination and, if found 
legal, a certificate is issued to the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturer pays a fee cover- 
ing each certificate issued, and the fee sys- 
tem is so arranged that the entire cost of 
the color-certification service is borne by the 
industry. The same system also deals with 
coal-tar colors used in drugs and cosmetics. 

In the drug field the law requires test- 
ing and certification by this Administration 
of each batch of penicillin, streptomycin, 
and insulin product before they may be 
shipped interstate. Here again the fees 
charged are are such that the entire cost is 
borne by the manufacturers. 

Section 10 (A) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act provides for continuous 
inspection of sea-food establishments in the 
case of packers who apply for the service. 
While this provision was enacted in 1935, 
the only sea-food products produced under 
inspection at the present time are canned 


shrimp and canned oysters. Products packed ~ 


under inspection are required to be labeled 
“Production supervised by United States 
Food and Drug Administration.” Formerly 
an annual appropriation of $40,000 was pro- 
vided for this service with a fee system 
whereby the packers operating under in- 
spection paid the remaining cost of the 
service. Starting July 1, 1947, however, this 
$40,000 was not appropriated, and during 
the past year the entire cost of the inspec- 
tion service has been borne by the packers. 

You mentioned examinations which we 
make of such products as apples. In our 
regulatory work we do examine apples, and 
many other foods for that matter, to de- 
termine whether they are or are not in com- 
pliance with the requirements of the statute. 
The initiative in the collection of such sam- 
ples, however, is ours, and there is no charge 
made for our examinations regardless of the 
results. When, however, food products are 
seized by the Federal courts as a violation 
of the law, these are frequently released 
under bond for the purpose of affording the 
owner an opportunity to bring the goods 
into compliance under our supervision. 
Court decrees in such cases provide that the 
cost of supervision, including the cost of any 
laboratory examinations of the “good por- 
tion,” shall be borne by the claimant in the 
action, and such charges are invariably made 
on an actual time basis. 


Mr. Speaker, I mention these things in 
order to bring the full scope of this mat- 
ter before the attention of the Congress. 
I would like to point out something that 
is in error obviously in the committee 
report on this bill. I quote from page 4 
of the committee report, which reads as 
follows: 

Most types of Federal inspection—such as 
fruits and vegetables, tobacco, and other 
products—are purely voluntary. They are 
not required by law before the article can 
move in interstate commerce, but are made 
by the Federal Government at the request of 
the producer. Generally such inspections are 
for purposes of grading and commercial 
standardization, and not for the purpose of 
determining the basic purity and whole- 
someness of the product. 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. HORAN. I yield. 


— 


ener 
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Mr. HAND. Does the gentleman recall 
at the time the appropriation for the in- 
spection of sea food was cut out one of the 
arguments which was made by the pack- 
ers was that, because they bore their 
costs, the fishing people should do like- 
wise? So if this bill is passed, we will 
find the people interested in canning 
shrimp and oysters here asking for the 
same treatment? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. In that connection I 
would like to point out that at approxi- 
mately the same time the Congress took 
this action in stopping the contributions 
of the Federal Government for meat in- 
spection it also stopped the contribution 
for sea-food inspection. Certainly, as the 
gentleman well points out, we in the sea- 
food industry should be treated in the 
same manner and out of the same dish 
and spoon, that the meat packers are 
treated from. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. Iyield. MayI point out 
first to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture that we are getting to the 
very nub of the question in the question 
asked by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAND] and the comment 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. COLMER], 

Mr. HOPE. ‘The thing I want to point 
out is that you have an entirely different 
Situation insofar as the inspection of 
sea food is concerned, as contrasted with 
the inspection of meat, in that the in- 
spection of meat is compulsory and the 
inspection of sea food is voluntary. It is 
a service that is rendered to the distribu- 
tors and manufacturers of seafood, but 
the meat packer, who deals in interstate 
commerce, must have it inspected before 
it can go in interstate commerce. 

Mr. HORAN. MayI answer that. The 
responsibility on the part of the pro- 
ducer of edible food is never a voluntary 
responsibility—not under the Federal 
Food and Drug Act. The responsibility 
for the purity of food rests with the pro- 
ducer in every instance, and certification 
of that purity is the nub of this thing. 
If we are to create exemptions for the 
meat industry, we are facing a compar- 
able problem of giving exemptions of 
Federal service, on an appropriation 
basis, to every producer and interstate 
shipper of edible foods in the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Washington 
{[Mr. Horan] has expired. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. HORAN. On page 4 of the com- 
mittee report this statement is made: 

Most types of Federal inspection—such as 
fruits and vegetables, tobacco, and other 
products—are purely voluntary. 


I challenge that statement, and I do 
it in good faith, and I hope in good 
grace. 

Mr. EOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. On what basis does the 
gentleman challenge that statement? 


Mr. HORAN. Because I cannot ship 
an apple out of the State of Washington 
without having it cleared and certified as 
to purity and free from spray residue. 
That is not voluntary on my part. 

Mr. HOPE. That is a Washington 
State law. That is not a Federal law. 

Mr. HORAN. That is all right. Iam 
shipping in interstate commerce, and if 
it is not cleared, the Federal Food and 
Drug Act condemns that shipment; so in 
the end it is a Federal responsibility. 

Mr. HOPE. But the committee in this 
report is talking about Federal inspec- 
tion. Of course, various States have dif- 
ferent laws governing State inspection, 
but in this legislation we are talking 
about Federal inspection. We did not 
make any official survey of all the States 
and their laws on this subject, but we 
were speaking of Federal laws. I am cer- 
tain that that statement is accurate as 
far as the Federal law is concerned. 

Mr. HORAN. I cannot ship in inter- 
state commerce without having my 
apples cleared as to spray-residue con- 
tent. Samples have to be taken, for 
which the apple producer pays. Those 
samples are taken to a laboratory and 
tested as to the arsenate residue on those 
apples. Those findings have to be re- 
turned and an analysis made, and certi- 
fied by the laboratory. For this I pay 
in full, on a fee basis. Then, and then 
only, can I get a bill of lading so that I 
can ship in interstate commerce and be 
free of susceptibility of being libeled by 
the Federal Government. I submit that 
your argument rather begs the question. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that that is under a Federal law? 

Mr. HORAN. It is a Federal law, the 
Food and Drug Act, under which this 
administration libel is made. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that the inspectors are appointed 
by the Federal Government? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no man in this House for whom I have 
a higher personal regard or deeper affec- 
tion and greater appreciation of his abil- 
ity than the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope]. I re- 
gret that I have to rise here in opposition 
or to differ with him in this matter, and 
I am going to be very frank about it. I 
am differing with him simply and solely 
upon the basis that if the Meat Inspec- 
tion Service is to be paid for by the Fed- 
eral Government, then the expenditure 
for the sea-food industry and other simi- 
lar industries should also have the bene- 
fit of that inspection at the expense of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1936 the late and be- 


loved Senator Pat Harrison of Missis- 


sippi, who was then so ably representing 
my great State in the other body, and I, 
succeeded in getting through this Con- 
gress legislation authorizing the inspec- 
tion of sea food. Prior to that time the 
people engaged in that industry in my 
State would have carloads of canned 
shrimp, and oysters, and other sea focd 
seized out in the far West, on the east 


coast, and in other sections of the coun- 
try, and condemned, with the consequent 
loss to the fishermen and packers in that 
industry. This Congress voted the au- 
thorization for that inspection service. 
Since 1936 and up until last year, 1947, 
the Federal Government paid about half 
of that service and the packers paid the 
other half, under that authorization; but 
last year the Committee on Appropria- 
tions failed and refused to make an ap- 
propriation for that service, and at the 
same time they cut out the inspection 
service for the meat packing industry. 

If we are going to cut it out for one 
and save money on the one, why not 
save it on the other? If we are going to 
grant it to one, then why not grant it 
to the other? How are you going to 
make fish out of one and fowl out of 
the other, or more appropriately I should 
say fish out of one and meat out of the 
other? All we are asking for is fair play 
and no discrimination in this matter. 

At the appropriate time I expect to 
offer an amendment to put back into 
effect the service for the sea-food indus- 
try that was intended under the old act. 
If that goes through I will support this 
bill. Otherwise I shall find it most diffi- 
cult to go along. 

The argument is made and will be 
made that one is compulsory and the 
other is not compulsory but cooperative. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. On that point, I recall 
the statement made by the distinguished 
chairman. I do not pose as an expert 
on the laws governing this industry, but 
I do know of my own personal knowledge 
that in the last 2 or 3 years, particularly 
during the closing years of the war, the 
oyster industry, which is very largely 
concentrated in my area, was under the 
complete domination of the Federal 
Government. We even regulated the 
size of the pack which was required. 

Mr. COLMER. And still do. 

I have endeavored to be fair about this 
thing. I have endeavored to be very 
frank. If we are going to do this for 
one industry then we should do it for 
the other. That may sound like a very 
selfish position. I will admit it is a 
selfish position, but I will also admit it 
is a fair position, and you will have to 
admit it, too. 

One argument is made that it is not 
compulsory. Nothing will spoil more 
quickly than sea food, and nothing can 
make you more ill than bad sea food. 
Certainly if anything requires inspec- 
tion it is canned sea food, not only for 
the benefit of the industry but for the 
benefit of the public generally. 

All we are asking is the same treat- 
ment that you give to the meat industry. 
As I said before, if we can get that co- 
operation I will be glad to go along even 
though the service for the meat industry 
will cost $11,000,000 whereas for the sea- 
food industry it will cost only $80.000, 
but it will be fair and equal treaiment. 

Mr. Speaker, frankly there is some 
question of germaneness of this proposed 
amendment. Since the original act au- 
thorizing sea-food inspection was passed 
this service has been transferred from 
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the Department of Agriculture to the 
Commerce Department. But that tech- 
nicality does not affect the fairness, the 
justice, and the equity of the matter. I 
am, therefore, in hopes that the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee will 


not raise that question. 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 


resent. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


ously a quorum is not present. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 70] 
Allen, Calif. Fisher Macy 
Anderson, Calif. Folger Meade, Ky. 
Barden Fulton Meade, Md. 
Bates, Ky. Gallagher . Miller, Calif. 
Beall Goodwin Miller, Md. 
Bell Harless, Ariz. Multer 
Bishop Hart Mundt 
Bland Hartley Nixon 
Bloom Harvey Norton 
Boggs, Del. Hébert O'Hara 
Bonner Heffernan O'Toole 
Boykin Hendricks Patman 
Bramblett Hoffman Pfeifer 
Buckley Holifield Plumley 
Buiwinkle Jackson, Potts 
Byrne, N. Y. Wash. Powell 
Cannon Jenkins, Pa. Price, Fla. 
Carroll Jennings Redden 
Celler Johnson, Robertson 
Clark Okla. Rooney 
Cole, Kans. Johnson, Scoblick 
Cole, N. Y. Tex. Scott, Hardie 
Cooley Jones, N.C. Shafer 
Cox Kearney Sheppard 
Cravens Kefauver Short 
Crosser Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Davis, Tenn. Keogh Stigler 
Dawson, Il. Kirwan Thomas, N. J. 
Deane Klein Towe 
Delaney Lane Vail 
Dondero Lewis, Ky. Vorys 
Dorn Ludlow West 
Doughton Lyle Whitaker 
Durham Lynch Wilson, Ind. 
Engle, Calif. McDowell Wood 
Fellows McGarvey 


Obvi- 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 325 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS BILL, 1949 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5524) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disa- 
gree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference requested by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. ENGEL of 
Michigan, Case of South Dakota, Tis- 
BOTT, SCRIVNER, KERR, MAHON, and Nor- 
RELL. 

There was no objection. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 602, Rept. 
No. 2000), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved,- That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 409) pro- 
viding for membership and participation by 
the United States in the World Health Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


HOME RULE AND REORGANIZATION IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA , 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 603, Rept. 
No. 2001), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6227) to provide for home 
rule and reorganization in the District of 
Columbia, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bili and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion exception one 
motion to recommit. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND JUDI- 
CIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5607) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1847, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, the Chair appoints the follow- 
ing conferees: Messrs. STEFAN, Horan, 
FENTON, CLEVENGER, Rooney, Gary, and 
O’BRIEN. 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’HARA (at the request of Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include excerpts. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorD. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 

Mr. FLETCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article from the 
People’s World of Thursday, May 13. 


MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into t:.e Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2256) relating to the meat-in- 
spection service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2256, with Mr. 
McConnegelz_t in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is made neces- 
sary by the fact that last year the appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture contained a legislative provision 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
has no authority to place in it, a legis- 
lative provision which changed the sys- 
tem of meat inspection which had been 
In successful operation in this country 
for more than 40 years. 

The bill passed the House and went to 
the Senate. The Senate Committee on 
Appropriations held hearings on it, and, 
as a result of the information developed 
at those hearings, struck from the bill 
the provision requiring that the packers 
pay for the inspection. The action of 
the committee in striking that provision 
from the bill was sustained in the Sen- 
ate. The bill went to conference and, 
finally, in the course of the conference, 
the provision was reinstated. Since July 
1 we have had the packers paying for 
meat inspection. 

This year the present bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate. It was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. That 
committee held hearings and, as a result 
of those hearings, it unanimously re- 
ported the bill to the Senate. It went 
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on the Senate calendar and at a later 
date the bill was passed by the Senate 
without a single vote against it. 

It came before the Committee on 
Agriculture in the House. We held a 
full and complete hearing on it and at 
that hearing there appeared representa- 
tives of all the leading farm organiza- 
tions, representatives of labor organiza- 
tions, representatives of producers, and 
representatives of the small packers, all 
of them taking the same position—that 
this bill should be reported and passed. 
I want to call attention to some of the 
witnesses before that committee, as fol- 
lows: 

David Dolnick, labor-relations con- 
sultant, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL. 

Albert K. Mitchell, former president, 
American National Livestock Association 
and New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

J. F. Krey, chairman, board of Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. 

Henry Neuhoff, Jr., president, the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Weymouth, representing the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

J. B. Wilson, chairman, legislative 
committee of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. . 

F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 
American National Livestock Association, 
Denver, Colo. 

L. Blaine Liljenquist, representing the 
Western States Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

John J. Riggle, representing the Na- 
tional Council of the Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 

J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, the 
National Grange. 

George R. Dressler, secretary, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

William Yungclas, representing Iowa 
Swine Producers’ Association. 

In addition there were statc>.ents 
filed by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, by the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation, by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, representing the 
meat inspectors, by the Eastern Meat 
Packers Association, and by Bryant Ed- 
wards, president of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association. 

As a result of the hearings, the House 
Committee on Agriculture unanimously 
reported the bill. We have it before us 
today. The law that was on the books 
previous to the action of the House last 
year was on the books for more than 
40 years. Under the provisions of that 
law, we built up a meat-inspection serv- 
ice which was without peer anywhere in 
the world. It was a service in which a 
great esprit de corps had been built up. 
It was a great health service to the public. 
In 1906, the Committee on Agriculture, 
because it was a service to the public 
put the burden of paying for it on the 
public. It had been operated and car- 
ried on that way for more than 40 years. 
The representatives of the farm organ- 
izations appeared before the committee 
because they feared the effect of this leg- 
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islation upon agriculture, because they 
felt that while at the present time when 
we were in a flush period, this cost might 
be passed on by the large packers to the 
consumers, that in a time of depression 
it would be pushed back on the pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Since this is be- 
ing passed on to the consumer or to the 
public, the cost to the public now, as I 
understand, under this new program, is 
more than the cost under the old pro- 
gram. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. In that event, as 
a matter of fact, we would be saving 
money to the public by repealing that 
law instead of adding to the burden of 
the public. Is that not true? 

Mr. HOPE. I think the gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

This service being in the interest of the 
public, the greater proportion of the 
meat consumed that is federally in- 
spected, the greater the protection that 
will be afforded to the public. There has 
been this year, for the first time in the 
history of meat inspection, a decline in 
the number of establishments inspected. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN] said there had been some added and 
some taken away, and the net result does 
not make much difference; but it is sig- 
nificant that this is the first time in all 
the 42 years’ history of this legislation 
that we have been going downhill. 

Now, here is the situation in which the 
small packers of the country find them- 
selves today. They are not lik2 the large 
packer, in that they can pass on this 
expense. They are in a different posi- 
tion, because if they are in interstate 
commerce, and under the inspection sys- 
tem, they must compete with other small 
packers in their own State who are not 
shipping in interstate commerce, and 
who do not have this expense. 

I want to read to you briefly a part of 
the testimony of Mr. Henry Neuhoff, Jr., 
president of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, a packer at 
Dallas, Tex. Here is what Mr. Neuhoff 
said: 

We are a small packer. 
business is interstate. 
ernment inspectors in our plant. Our in- 
spection fee is about $18,000 a year. To show 
you how this thing can grow, they are now 
telling us we need another. Three of them 
have been doing it for the last 3 or 4 years, 
and, all of a sudden, as soon as we are pay- 
ing the bill, they say, “Let us have another 
one here.” That would be $24,000 a year. 
Those are small figures, but they would be 
big for our company. Ten percent of our 
business, then, would cost us $24,000 a year. 
If I could make that kind of money on the 
balance of the business, I could make $240,000 
a@ year, and I would be in big money. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] has 
expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Continuing, Mr. Neuhoff said: 

But I cannot afford that expense, and we 
are going to have to give up Government in- 


Mr. Chairman, 


Ten percent of our 
We have three Gov- 
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spection and do business in the State of 
Texas alone. 


Now, that is the situation of countless 
numbers of small packers throughout 
the country, and if this system continues, 
there is no doubt in my mind but what 
the percentage of meat inspected fed- 
erally will go down and down as time 
goes on. 

I do not think we should overlook the 
fact that there is an important principle 
of Government involved here. That is 
whether or not we are going to let Gov- 
ernment departments make their own 


appropriations and write their own 
tickets on these things. 
The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 


Dirksen] says the Department of Agri- 
culture is pretty well satisfied with this 
system. Of course they are satisfied. 
Every department in the Government 
would be delighted if we would give them 
authority to levy taxes and charges, and 
not require them to come to Congress to 
get their appropriations every year. Of 
course they like it. They can put four 
inspectors in Mr. Neuhoff's plant. They 
can increase the number in anybody’s 
plant and build up a large bureaucracy 
without ever having to come to Congress 
for any money or having any check-up. 

It seems to me that while the amount 
involved here may be comparatively 
small, we are setting a dangerous prece- 
dent when we establish the principle 
that Government bureaus can go out and 
levy charges and assessments and build 
themselves up at the expense of the 
public, without any requirement that 
they come before the Congress for an 
appropriation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. On that 
very point, these small processors, to 
which I referred a while ago, have no 
redress at all. They have to accept the 
judgment offered to them or be deprived 
of Federal inspection or go out of 
business. 

Mr. HOPE. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I tried 
five cases without getting any relief at 
all. I have seen them charged for a 
whole day’s inspection service when the 
inspector was not in the plant 10 minutes 
during the whole day. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, does that 
mean that men are paid on the basis 
of a day or an hour rather than being 
paid on the basis of the amount of meat 
which is being shipped from a particular 
plant? In other words that they are not 
paying their proportionate share in ac- 
cordance with the meat they are produc- 
ing? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it is my understand- 
ing that these fees are based upon the 
element of time and not on the element 
of poundage, and that in the case of a 
small packer it is a much more expensive 
proposition than in the case of a large 
packer who can furnish continuous work 
for the inspector. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOPE, I yield. 


Mr. 
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Mr. OWENS. That absolutely is true, 
the gentleman says? 

Mr. HOPE. That is my understanding 
of the matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. On a 
particular product such as chop suey 
which has a very small meat content, the 
price of the inspection service comes very 
high because so little meat enters into 
the whole product. 

Mr. HOPE. I am sure that is the case. 

Just one thing more. I know of no 
case of compulsory Federal inspection 
where a business institution that is in- 
spected is required to pay the cost of 
inspection. We have plenty of systems 
of voluntary inspection, such as grain 
inspection, fruit and vegetable inspection, 
and that sort of thing where the in- 
spection is made for the benefit of the 
processor or the distributor who wants 
to get a grade upon his product, and in 
that case it is certainly right and proper 
for the person benefited by the inspec- 
tion to pay for it. In that case it is done 
for the purpose of establishing grades, 
not for the purpose of protecting the 
public. 

The old system of meat inspection 
worked in a splendid way for 42 years 
and we ought to restore it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas his expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CAmp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
hope to add anything to what the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has so ably said 
other than to explain the situation that 
exists in my section of the country. We 
have a number of small packing plants, 
new plants, which because of the expense 
of inspection h-ve been forced to forego 
inspection. The result is that they are 
confining their business to the State of 
Georgia. My district is along the Ala- 
bama line. This curtailment of terri- 
tory has been most serious to these small 
packing plants in my section. Our peo- 
ple want meat inspection but the small 
packers cannot give it to them when they 
have to pay for it. It costs far more 
proportionately for them to have their 
product inspected than it does the large 
plants. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill. 

Mr HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. GILLIE]. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, 1 am, 
of course, vitally interested in this bill, 
and I will tell you why. It is because at 
one time I was an inspector and had 
charge of municipal inspection and also 
assisted Government inspectors. 

For a good many years I did that. I 
know what is going to take place if we 
do not pass this bill and make it law. 

I am so not much concerned with the 
fact that the costs are assessed against 
the packers. Iam concerned about meat 
inspecters working for the packers. Big 
packers can afford to pay for this inspec- 
tion and they will not grumble about it, 
but it is the small packer that we are 
going to have to reckon with; a lot of 
them cannot afford to pay this inspec- 


Mr. 
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tion fee in the first place. In the second 
place, there will be a good many of them 
lower their inspection and as a result 
we will have poor inspection and we will 
have meat of poor quality. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. In ad- 
dition to that fact, is it not true that 
in many instances the smaller packers 
will cease to come under this inspection 
rule that now prevails, and they will 
not ship their products interstate; there- 
fore, necessarily, they will not be rigidly 
inspected? 

Mr. GILLIE. That is true. They 
cannot ship interstate when they do not 
have Government inspection. 

It might be interesting to know that 
51 packers now have dropped out. These 
are small packers. Thirty-six new plants 
have been established since. This 
leaves a loss of 15. That is correct, 
according to the information received. 

The whole history and development 
of meat inspection demonstrates it is a 
public activity, and being a public activ- 
ity it should be supported by public 
funds, making it independent of the in- 
dustry it polices in the public interest. 
This, in our judgment, is precisely as it 
should be. Government agencies which 
enforce regulations affecting industry 
should be entirely free from financial 
support by the regulated industry, par- 
ticularly when the regulations concern 
the people’s health. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. GOFF. Since this is a govern- 
mental function—a necessary service— 
it would be just as logical, would it not, 
to have the litigants pay the salaries of 
our judges who are deciding cases? 

Mr. GILLIE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I want to explain how the exist- 
ing arrangement—that is, the packer- 
paid inspection—affects the flexibility of 
that industry's personnel. 

It affects the industry’s personnel in 
this way, and we refer respectfully to 
the fact that it was formerly possible to 
assign men to part-time work on Federal 
meat inspection, and to utilize them dur- 
ing other hours of their workday for dif- 
ferent Federal inspection activities such 
as port quarantine regulations, enforce- 
ment of the 28-hour law, sanitary in- 
spections of various kinds, and field and 
interstate inspection work, which they do 
not do now. All they do is meat: inspec- 
tion work now. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Did the action of the 
subcommittee last year change the in- 
spection service or the inspection proce- 
dure in any way? 

Mr. GILLIE. No; as far as the regu- 
lations are concerned they are practically 
the same. 

Mr. HORAN. Is it not true, prior to 
last year the meat industry itself paid out 
of its own pocket on a fee basis better 
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than two and a half million dollars for 
overtime inspection service? 

Mr. GILLIE. That may be true, I do 
not know, but that was for overtime serv- 
ice. They do not do any of these other 
activities as long as they are inspecting 
meat under this arrangement. 

I think it was the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DirKseN] who made reference 
to Dr. Miller not making very much fuss 
about this new regulation. Why should 
he? Under this sort of arrangement he 
does not have to come down here and 
ask for appropriations because the money 
is already there. It is paid by the big and 
small packing plants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. GILLIE. My colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen] 
quoted a proverb in his statement on the 
floor of the House this afterncon in con- 
nection with this bill. I would also like 
to quote a proverb which has direct con- 
nection with the problem which we have 
at hand and that is “Whose bread I eat 
his song I sing.” If I am working for a 
packer I am going to look after the 
packer, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope ‘that this bill will 
receive favorable support. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. WorRLEY]. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we made a mistake last May when we 
allowed the very distinguished and able 
gentleman from Illinois to lead us up the 
hill he mentions. We were not led up 
with my consent because I felt we were 
making a mistake at the time. Unfor- 
tunately, no member of the Committee 
on Agriculture was permitted, so far as 
I know, to appear before the Committee 
on Appropriations. I do not know yet 
what witnesses they had, but I do know 
that every single one of the witnesses 
who appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture was in unanimous agreement 
that the system inaugurated last May 
should be changed. 

As to the question of who is going to 
pay for this service, I think there is no 
argument whatever but that the meat 
buyer himself will eventually pay for the 
service, regardless whether he pays in 
the form of taxes or as a result of higher 
prices which the packer will place on his 
product as a result of the cost which he 
must pay directly under the present sys- 
tem for meat inspection. Therefore, it 
is a question of who is getting the benefit 
as to who should pay the bill. In both 
cases the consumer is getting the benefit, 
and the consumer, the taxpayer, is re- 
ceiving the protection that he is entitled 
to receive in the purchase of any meat 
shipped in interstate commerce. If my 
information is correct, the present sys- 
tem is highly satisfactory to the big meat 
packers, those who do business in mul- 
tiplied millions of dollars every year, for 
this reason: Under the law all meat 
shipped in interstate commerce must be 
federally inspected. In my own district, 
which is bordered on the west by New 
Mexico and on the north and east by 
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Oklahoma, several of the small packers, 
I mean, small in the sense of thousands 
of dollars of business a year instead of 
millions, must, if they ship even 1 pound 
of meat in interstate commerce, pay for 
Federal inspection. They cannot afford 
to ship, say 10 percent or 15 or 20 percent 
of their meat in interstate commerce and 
justify the expense they would have to go 
through under this new system of doing 
business. Consequently, the result is that 
the big meat packers, who do practically 
all of their business in interstate com- 
merc, and who can afford to pay these 
charges, remove at once competition 
from the field of interstate commerce. 
The second result is that certainly we 
are placing a burden on interstate com- 
' merce, and we are also discouraging the 
small packing plant from expanding and 
from selling in interstate commerce. 

Those of us who supported the Small 
Business Committee and who are sym- 
pathetic with small busir.ess ir general, 
I think, can appreciate the plight they 
are in. So, in the final analysis, Mr. 
Chairman, as in most everything, the one 
who gets the benefit is going to have to 
pay the bill. In this case the public is 
receiving the benefit of protection, which 
makes it a Government function. Such 
a system had been in effect for years and 
years until last May, the public was pro- 
tected by Federal inspection, and I feel 
this bill, which my committee reported 
unanimously, should be approved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the cost of in- 
spection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, 
under the requirements of laws relating to 
Federal inspection of meat and meat food 
products shall be borne by the United States 
except the cost of overtime pursuant to the 
act of July 24, 1919 (7 U. S. C. 394). 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to point out that the question before the 
House is simply this: Whether the cost of 
inspecting the purity of all foods to be 
shipped in interstate commerce is to be 
paid through fees by the benefiting in- 
dustry or whether we are to expand the 
Federal purity-of-foods inspection to 
cover every edible food produced in the 
United States and shipped in interstate 
commerce and let the taxpayer foot the 
bill. That is the question before the 
House, and do not let anyone delude you. 
In the matter of simple justice and 
equity to the producers of foodstuffs in 
the United States, I am going to move to 
recommit this bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture for a complete study not only 
of meat and meat products shipped in 
interstate commerce but also of edible 
foods produced and shipped by farmers 
and by shippers in interstate commerce. 
I think in the name of justice to the 
energetic, industrious, and conscientious 
people of the United States, to whom we 
are indebted for our foods, we have a duty 
to be that broad and that fair. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLmMer: On 
page 1, line 5, after the word “products”, in- 
sert “and sea food and sea-food products.” 
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Mr.HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Kansas on the 
point of order. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
relates to the inspection of meat and 
meat food products, of slaughter meat. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi would cover an en- 
tirely different product, the inspection of 
which is authorized under an entirely 
different law. The provisions relating 
to the inspection of sea food call for a 
purely voluntary inspection. The in- 
spection is carried out by an entirely 
different department of the Government. 
It is not a compulsory provision and is 
not in any sense comparable with the 
type of inspection that is provided for in 
this bill. I think that very clearly the 
amendment is not germane to this bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offered this amendment in the hope the 
point of order would not be raised. I 
fear that the grounds stated by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas are 
sound. I do not know of any argument 
I could make against it. 

The CHAIRMAN [Mr. McConngELL]. 
The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
holds that the amendment is not 
germane. Under the rulings on the 
question of germaneness, one individual 
proposition may not be amended by 
another individual proposition, even 
though the two may belong to the same 
class. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated a moment 
ago, I was in hopes that the point of 
order would not be raised by my friend, 
but since he saw fit to raise it, and I can 
have no criticism of his action. I re- 
alized that technically it was not ger- 
— and had discussed that point with 

m, 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOPE. I simply want to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that it was with a great deal of 
reluctance that I made the point of order. 
I certainly am very sympathetic with his 
proposal. I hope that the proper com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the mat- 
ter will report a bill to carry out the ideas 
that he has in mind. But the commit- 
tee was simply in the position that if we 
permitted the amendment to be consid- 
ered, which would cover sea food, then 
perhaps a dozen different amendments 
might be offered to include other com- 
modities. The chairman had reason to 
believe that some other such amend- 
ments might be offered and he was for 
that reason constrained to make the 
point of order. 

Mr.COLMER. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER., I yield. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman as- 
sumes a perfectly logical ground because 
if we take this off of the industry and 
put it back on the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, then it ought to be done for sea food, 
penicillin, streptomycin, fruits, drugs, 
and cosmetics, and ought to be done for 
everybody and everything. Here you 
have the first instance that you are going 
to roll back the whole inspection system 
where the beneficiary pays the fee. That 
is the reason the bill before us now ought 
to’ be defeated. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. WORLEY. If that is true how is 
it that although this was on the statute 
books for 40 years, all those things did 
not happen? 

Mr. COLMER. I should also like to 
point out that the law outhorizing sea- 
food inspection has been on the statute 
books since 1935 as I pointed out in dis- 
cussing the rule. I was joint author of 
that bill authorizing sea-food inspection 
for the protection of the public. The 
same committee that cut out the appro- 
priation for sea food cut it out for meat 
packing. What I am trying to say is 
that if the meat-packing industry is to 
have this protection, then the sea-food 
industry ought to have it also, because 
the same principle is involved whether it 
is germane or not. There is nothing, as 
I pointed out earlier, on the rule, that is 
more injurious to health or that will 
make you more deathly sick than bad 
sea food. Therefore a great need for 
this sea-food inspection exists. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am in thorough 
sympathy with the views that the gentle- 
man has just expressed. But sea food is 
not a subject within the jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Another committee has jurisdiction of 
that. 

Mr. COLMER. I understand that very 
well. I offered the amendment on the 
appropriation bill after that committee 
had stricken it out. I already had it 
authorized by law so it just seems that 
the time is always inopportune. Each 
of these Republican-dominated com- 
mittees give you the run-around. The 
point is that if meat is entitled to in- 
spection, then sea food is entitled to in- 
spection. AsI pointed out a moment ago, 
I want to be very frank about this mat- 
ter. I think that sea food and meat both 
should have Federal inspection, and 


will 


every argument that has been made for . 


meat stands for sea food. But I cannot 
say to my people who are engaged in the 
sea-food business that Iam going to sup- 
port a bill for the inspection of meat 
when they are denied the same service 
at the hands of the Federal Government. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman’s posi- 
tion is entirely sound, because the same 
action that knocked out meat inspection 
also knocked out the sea food, that the 
gentleman is advocating. But if we were 
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to reinstate inspection of sea food, does 
not the gentleman think it only fair to 
have the Federal Government pay for 
the purity inspection of all foods in 
interstate commerce? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Now, those of you 
who are so gracious as to point out how 
this may be done, if you will give me 
your attention for a moment, I will tell 
you how I think it can be done. Let us 
recommit this bill and then bring in a 
bill covering both meat and sea-food in- 
spection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Well, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The gentleman 
understands that the House Committee 
on Agriculture could not bring in such 
a bill, because it has no jurisdiction over 
fish, oysters, and shrimp. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man; but I hope I may have his co- 
operation in finally seeing this injustice 
corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

As you realize, I came into this dis- 
cussion from a committee meeting at the 
very last moment. I am not sure that 
the points have been expressed that I 
want to say now. 

I think the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Horan] has approached this 
problem in a most courageous way. 
That is, that we are discussing not only 
the entire problem of inspection. If we 
are going to have Federal inspection for 
meat, as we have had it in the past, 
then we should, in justice, have Federal 
inspection for coal-tar products, for pen- 
icillin, for insulin, for extracts, sea foods, 
apples, pears, and all of the other prod- 
ucts that go into interstate commerce 
that require any kind of inspection. 

But this is what I wanted to talk to 
you about particularly. This matter 
came out of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, of which I am a member, and 
the subcommittee of which Iam a mem- 
ber. The bill now before us came out of 
the Committee on Agriculture, of which 
committee I was a member. I am prob- 
ably the only person who has had both 
sides of this argument within a period 
of a couple of years. When it came to 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
committee held what I thought were 
very good hearings. It heard both sides 
of the case. It concluded that we could 
very well take this money out of the ap- 
propriation, and that no one would 
suffer; that the protection would still be 
given the people; that the Nation would 
save about $11,000,000, and with the 
clouds of war hanging over us as they 
are today, with the probability of ex- 
penses rising, as they are today, with 
every edition of the- newspaper that 
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comes onto the streets, you realize that 
$11,000,000 is a certain amount of money. 
So the money was taken out. 

Now, what did it amount to? It 
amounts on the average to about a quar- 
ter of acent apound. That is not a very 
large amount. I have been visited, as 
all of you have, by the small meat pack- 
ers. I am extremely sympathetic with 
them. I have worked with them in the 
State and in the Nation. But I said to 
them, “This has worked out very well. 
Why not let it go for another year and 
see what happens.” There is not one bit 
less inspection today than there was a 
year ago. No inspection that was car- 
ried on a year ago has been stopped. In 
fact, the number of packing houses to 
give up inspection in the last year is less 
than in the average normal year. We 
said to the department which adminis- 
ters it—we did not say, “Do you like 
this?” as the gentleman from Kansas 
seems to think we did. We asked them, 
“Has this in any way changed your con- 
trol of the inspection?” And the evi- 
dence presented to us not only by the de- 
partment but by the packing houses was 
that it had not in any way changed their 
control of inspection. 

Finally, one of the principal witnesses 
who was before the committee more than 
a year ago and fought this thing the 
hardest, voluntarily came before the sub- 
committee this year and said, “I come to 
tell you that although I opposed this a 
year ago it is working very well.” 

I have full sympathy for what the com- 
mittee has in mind. They have been ap- 
proached by the people who would like to 
have the inspection paid and make it 
easier for themselves. Nevertheless, so 
far as the consumer is concerned, the 
consumer has not been affected one whit 
adversely by this, and my own intention 
is to support the gentleman from Wash- 
ington and the gentleman from Illinois 
and to say that Iam going to vote against 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California Jas expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additional minute 
that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the fact that the clouds of war 
are hanging over us today. I wish to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the meat-inspection law was put on 
the books in the wake of the Spanish- 
American War when our soldiers were 
served tainted meat. The people were de- 
termined that never again should our 
armed forces be obliged to eat any meat 
that was diseased or unclean. The peo- 
ple demanded the enactment of the 
meat-inspection law and not the packing 
industry. It was made mandatory that 
no meat could be sold in interstate com- 
merce or to the Government unless this 
inspection under Government employees 
maintained. The purple meat-inspection 
stamp of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
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has been a reliable yardstick for the pro- 
tection of the health of the American 
consumers. Certainly the people will not 
have the same high degree of confidence 
in the integrity of the quality of inspec- 
tion under a system whereby the police- 
man who stands on guard is paid by the 
industry that he is supervising rather 
than the people. In my book the in- 
spector that determines whether the 
animal that is being butchered or the 
conditions under which it is butchered 
are unhealthful or unsanitary should 
be working at all times not for the in- 
dustry involved but for the general pub- 
lic. And I ask, “How can we be certain 
unless he is paid by the general public, 
for whose interests and whose interests 
alone he is working?” 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
question answers itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer to the 
objection of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming is that overtime payments are al- 
ready paid by the packers. If there is any 
significance in the argument at all that 
would apply now as well as any other 
time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The gen- 
tleman should also say that it was the 
industry that asked for this and not the 
consumer. 

Mr. BARRETT. Begging the gentle- 
man’s pardon, the general public asked 
and, in fact, demanded this legislation in 
the first instance and not the packing 
industry. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. If that be true, then all 
inspection of other foods is also wrong. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in this 
thing stems from three principal 
thoughts: One, the fact that if we are 
to have meat inspection it should be on 
a public health service basis and that 
means that we should encourage all meat 
into interstate commerce that can be 
put into interstate commerce, that it 
should be inspected, and that there 
should be no inducement even to the 
largest packer to go out of interstate 
commerce by setting up individual plants 
in the respective States. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, as it is done 
now it is done in great prejudice to the 
small packers. Maybe the gentleman 
from Illinois did not receive mauy pieces 
of mail from Missouri packers; but on 
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the other hand I do not know any partic- 
ular reason why anyone in Missouri 
should correspond with the gentleman 
from Iinois on the subject. I can 
assuage any possible hurt by omission 
by turning over my files to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Myr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can only say that 
when they get in difficulty down there in 
Missouri they are very anxious to cor- 
respond with the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. PLOESER. When they get in 
difficulty in Missouri they get in touch 
with their Congressmen from Missouri 
who give action, thoughtful action. 

Now, I want to explain to you the dif- 
ference between the small-packer situa- 
tion and the large. First of all, the 
packer who does a business interstate, 
who is large, who does millions of dol- 
lars worth of business a year, is usually 
in position to establish plants in each of 
the respective States in which he chooses 
to do business. If and when he should 
do so, he could take himself out of this 
inspection requirement entirely. Then 
the safeguard to the public is gone. 

There are hundreds of little packers in 
America. There are many of them in 
my great State of Missouri. There are 
many of them in my own district who do 
not slaughter a full daytime slaughter 
each day, yet they are assigned by the 
Department of Agriculture one, two, or 
three inspectors, whatever is necessary, 
to take care of the flow as it goes through 
for two or three hours. They are paid 
full time. The Department of Agricul- 
ture can determine how many inspectors 
shall go into that plant and by a little 
stretch of the imagination, which would 
strain no more than some stretches of 
imagination I have heard expressed on 
this floor, I can readily see where the 
Department of Agriculture by punitive 
action could even put a little packer out 
of business. It simply means that the 
little packer pays a much greater in- 
spection fee. If this thing were to be 
absolutely equitable, why would not the 
penalty be on a per pound basis? But 
it is not. In the field of fish or seafood 
as compared with meat, the situation is 
not comparable. It is voluntary in the 
seafood field; it is not voluntary in the 
meat field. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman does not realize perhaps how 
very curiously he is making an argument 
in favor of a vote against the bill. He 
is discussing a condition which existed 
when the United States was paying for 
all the inspection. There were these ad- 
ditional inspectors and these additional 
inspectors are being removed under the 
condition which exists now. 

Mr. PLOESER. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman can twist my argument that 
badly, I can understand why he would 
vote for the bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 





Mr. HORAN. The catalogue of in- 
equities that has been recited by the 
gentleman from Missouri constitutes a 
very good argument for recommittal of 
this bill and a full study of the matter by 
the appropriate committee, and I mean 
a full study. It ought to be done in all 
equity. 

Mr. PLOESER. Obviously the gentle- 
man’s committee did not seek to give it 
full study this year, though many of us 
were pressing him on the rubject. I want 
to compliment the Committee on Agri- 
culture for taking this matter up and 
acting as it has. The other body has al- 
ready acted. I think it is the duty of this 
body to act now. 

Mr. Chairman, the third reason I am 
for this bill is admittedly a selfish one. 
One of the great industries of my State 
of Missouri is the independent packing 
business. This is an extreme penalty 
against that industry levied in an in- 
equitable fashion under the guise of pro- 
tectidn of the public health. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. HA*.LECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to announce the program for 
next week, because many Members have 
been asking me about it and wondering 
what it would be. 

I may say first that we had pro- 
gramed for consideration this week 
H. R. 2588, having to do with the use of 
Government-owned vehicles in the postal 
service. If that can be disposed of this 
evening, we will adjourn over until Mon- 
day. If we cannot dispose of that mat- 
ter this evening we will meet tomorrow 
to take up that bill. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
we will start quite a program, which will 
include consideration of the following 
bills: 

H. R. 6227, home .ule for the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 6696, having to do with alcohol 
plants. 

H. R. 6208, on the business census. 

H. R. 5645, having to do with the ciga- 
rette tax. 

H. R. 6341, covering flood control. 

House Joint Resolution 409, having to 
do with the World Health Organization. 

Of course, these bills may not be called 
in that order, and we probably may not 
dispose of all of them on those first 2 
days. 

On Wednesday it is hoped that we can 
take up and dispose of the bill for the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. ‘ 

On Thursday, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. 

On Friday, the Internal Revenue Code 
revision. 

Saturday is undetermined. 

Conference reports may be called at 
any time. Other rules may be called as 


found desirable to expedite the business- 


of the House. 


MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, a number of items have 
been mentioned regarding meat inspec- 
tion. I believe you have overlooked a 
very important item. You have men- 
tioned fish and other foodstuffs. I want 
you to remember the reason that there 
is an inspection on meat, and that is 
that it is not inspected after the meat 
has been slaughtered, but during the 
time it is being slaughtered that inspec- 
tors are present to detect, in hogs, tu- 
berculosis in the glands, and again, in 
cattle, for tuberculosis and other conta- 
gious diseases. I point this out to show 
you that it is very necessary that there be 
inspection of the animal at the time it is 
being slaughtered. I know, for in- 
stance, that during the war period on 
numerous occasions black-market meat 
was sold to restaurants and hotels with- 
out any meat inspection at all. It is not 
a case of inspecting this meat after it 
goes to the butcher shop but, gentlemen, 
while it is being slaughtered. You take 
fish, for instance, they could naturally 
spoil, and so can meat spoil, but the pur- 
pose of proper meat inspection is at the 
time these animals are being slaughtered, 
and that is the protection our American 
people are entitled to. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 9 western States 
we have 221 companies of which 131 are 
regular members of the operating 
slaughtering plants of the 9 western 
States. Now, the protection is for the 
benefit of the consumer. I have been 
in the fruit business and I have been in 
the livestock business. I know about the 
inspection of fruits and vegetables, be- 
cause I come from an area where we 
produce numerous kinds of fruits and 
vegetables besides livestock. I know the 
value of inspection. But let me say to 
you if you want to protect your family, 
let us not quibble about who is going to 
pay the cost. Let us put the cost where 
it belongs, on the Federal Government, 
and have proper Federal inspection pro- 
tect the little plants, the big plants, and 
at the same time protect the human 
beings that are going to consume this 
meat. I am for all types of inspection, 
but I particularly want meat inspection, 
because I think that is No. 1 on the list, 
to protect our American people from the 
disease it carries at the time the animal 
is slaughtered. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this bill and all amendments thereto close 
in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
there will not be a roll call on this bill, 
in order that the business of the House 
may be facilitated. But I do want to say 
as a Representative of a great cattle- 
producing area that I believe this bill is 
important to the welfare of the cattle 
industry of the country, public health, 
and the over-all general welfare of the 
Nation. I want to be on record as 
strongly urging the immediate passage 
of this legislation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to go on record in favor of this 
measure. I believe it to be in the in- 
terest of the general public. When I say 
general public I mean, among others, 
the people who raise livestock for 
slaughter and for food, and the packing 
houses. I have two fine packing houses 
in my city, and they are very much in- 
terested in the passage of this measure. 
It is also in the interest of the health and 
well-being of the pepole who eat the 
products of our packing houses. When 
I have money enough to buy beefsteak, 
which is ever and anon, or lamb chops 
or pork chops, I want them to be from 
a healthy animal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
summarizing this matter let me say to 
the House that we have a meat-inspec- 
tion service now that has been in opera- 
tion for 9 months. It has the blessing 
of the Department of Agriculture. It 
works, and nobody has contended on this 
fioor that it does not work. It saves the 
taxpayers $11,000,000 a year. It is pro- 
posed now to throw that $11,000,000 
down the drain and go back and tax this 
against the people rather than the in- 
dustry, where it properly belongs. If 
you want to vote for this bill that will 
be the result. My judgment is that this 
bill ought to be defeated, or at least it 
ought to be recommitted to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. HaLLEckK] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. McCon- 
NELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (S. 2256) 
relating to the meat-inspection service 
of the Department of Agriculture, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 598, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does any 
member of the minority wish to offer a 
motion to recommit? 

Is the gentleman from Washington 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. HORAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 


mit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HoraN moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Horan) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 143. 

So the motion was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON submitted a con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(S. 110) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 590 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House and the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails con- 
signed to an airport from a post office or 
branch, or from an airport to a post office 
or branch, within a radius of 35 miles of the 
city in which there has been established a 
Government-owned vehicle service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned motor ve- 
hicles. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continued 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH] and now yield myself such 
time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the bill H. R. 2588, which is a bill 
requiring all mails consigned to an air- 
port from a post office or branch or from 
an airport to a post office or branch with- 
in a radius of 35 miles of the city in which 
there has been established a Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned motor 
vehicles. 

As I understand it this bill came from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service with the full approval of that 
committee and without objection by any 
member of that committee. 

I shall not take much time. Briefly, I 
may say in 132 of the 1,569 cities, where 
Government-owned post-office motor- 
vehicle: service has been established the 
operation is staffed by employees of the 
motor-vehicle service, presently under 
the iurisdiction of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. The purpose of 
this bill is to provide that in the cities 
where the operation of the trucks in the 
Government-owned motor-vehicle serv- 
ice is performed by employees of the 
Government-owned post-office motor- 
vehicle service, under the jurisdiction of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, all mails consigned to an airport 
from a post office or from a post office 
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to an airport shall, as far as possi- 
ble, be transported by trucks owned by 
the Government-owned motor-vehicle 
service and operated by employees of 
the Government-owned motor-vehicle 
service. 

In other words, as I understand the 
situation, in these cities the Government 
has a pool of trucks that are operated by 
postal employees. Notwithstanding this 
pool of Government trucks in the postal 
service, contracts with private persons 
are being made to transport the mail 
from and to the airports. The Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service contend 
that, from the hearings which they have 
held, money could be saved if we per- 
mitted the Government to use its own 
trucks to transport these mails under 
certain circumstances which I heretofore 
mentioned, for the post office to the 
airport and vice versa, rather than hav- 
ing the services performed by private 
contractors. 

I do not know anything about the 
merits of this bill. It was presented by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. It was a unanimous report by 
that committee. The Rules Committee 
reported it unanimously, so that the 
Congress could pass on the questions in- 
volved in this bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. You say all mails 
must be transported by Government- 
owned trucks. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is right. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. What about the 
transporting of mails by air? We have 
a helicopter in Los Angeles that delivers 
mails from the airport to the downtown 
post office, and it is under private con- 
tract. It is not owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I will yield to the chair- 
man of the committee the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REEs] to answer that 
question. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The bill provides 
that mails must be delivered by motor- 
truck. We use a helicopter to carry the 
mail from the airport to the downtown 
post office in Los Angeles. What are you 
going to do about that? 

Mr. REES. You can still use it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But the bill says 
“all mails.” 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REES. The bill simply says that 
where motor vehicles are used for car- 
rying the mail. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes. That seems to take 
care of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I see in the report of 
the committee that the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General is opposed to the 
passage of this bill and states that the 
additional cost would exceed $300,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service disputes that 
fact, and they say that the evidence be- 
fore the committee is contrary to the 
statement of the Postmaster General. 


Speaker, 
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Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I know of a lot of cases 
where busses go out to the airport from 
the city and they carry the mail out with 
them. It is a minor item with them. 
They get very small fees for doing it. 
This will upset all that business and cost 
a@ great deal more money. It does not 
look like we ought to do any more foolish 
things. We have done one foolish thing 
this afternoon. Why should we keep on 
doing foolish things and add to the ex- 
pense of the Government? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That, of course, is a 
matter of opinion—whether we have 
done a foolish thing or not, 

Mr. TABER. Not much. 

Mr. RIZLEY. In any event, I may say 
to the gentleman from New York there 
seems to be a sharp conflict of opinion 
as to which is going to cost the most. I 
am one of those who believes in economy, 
whether it be dealing at home or abroad. 
I want it handled as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and I think the gentleman from 
Kansas, the chairman of this committee, 
is for economy. His committee, who 
heard the evidence, has found the facts 
otherwise than the opinion of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York who 
did not hear the evidence. At any rate 
the Rules Committee wants the House to 
pass on the merits of the bill rather than 
to have the Rules Committee kill the bill 
and what we are doing now is presenting 
the rule so the bill can be considered. 

I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I just want to say in reply 
to the gentleman from New York that 
I appreciate his desire to hold down ex- 
penses in every way possible. That is 
exactly what we are trying to do under 
the provisions of this bill. We believe 
that not less than $75,000 or $100,000 can 
be saved annually if this bill is enacted 
into law. Furthermore, if you do not 
pass this bill the extra costs will go still 
higher. They ought to be held down in 
this particular case, but the intent of this 
bill—and I will talk about that a little 
later—is to reverse the trend in postal 
operations resulting in excessive and 
ever-increasing cost in the transporta- 
tion of mail to and from airports. After 
these contracts have been let to these pri- 
vate carriers that are carrying the mail 
now they continue to increase the num- 
ber of vehicles, and they continue to in- 
crease the cost, not only in number of 
vehicles, but additional cost per vehicle, 
until the cost now compared to what it 
was a couple of years ago is much more 
than it was at that time. Scarcity of 
vehicles was one of the excuses for hiring 
private concerns. Now that they are re- 
ceiving 1,800 new trucks, there -is no 
reason why they should not use them to 
carry the mail and thereby save the tax- 
payers of this country a considerable 
amount of money. We will be glad to 
explain that further when we go into the 
Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of this bill. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 

from TIllinois [Mr. 


The 


the gentleman 
SapatH]), 

The SPEAKER 
gentleman from Oklahoma consumed 8 
minutes, 


pro tempore. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who actually tries at 
times to keep the appropriations and the 
expenditures. of the Government down. 
He said the House had done a foolish 
thing this afternoon. That was not the 
only time it has done so; it does it quite 
often. This afternoon, however, the 
House made a present to the poor, un- 
fortunate packers of this Nation of 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, several who have spoken 
in favor of the bill have stated that 
the enactment of the bill does not 
involve increased expenditures in requir- 
ing Government-owned trucks to trans- 
port mail to and from an airport within 
a radius of 35 miles from a city in which 
there has been established a Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle service. I presumed 
up to a few minutes ago, in view of the 
statements of the proponents of the bill, 
that the installation of this service would 
not require additional appropriations, 
that there would be opposition to it. 
However, in glancing at the report on 
the bill, I read a letter from the Post- 
master General, Mr. J. M. Donaldson, 
dated May 26, 1947, in which he states 
the Department is opposed to the enact- 
ment of the bill, and for the very good 
reason that the extended delivery and 
pick-up service from airports would re- 
quire the employment of additional car- 
riers and personnel in the vehicle service, 
and would necessitate the purchase of 
additional motor vehicles. I quote from 
the Postmaster General’s report: 

At the present time there are 1,569 post 
Offices operating Government-owned vehicles, 
of which 132 are operated by motor vehicle 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, and the 
remaining 1,437 are operated by city delivery 
carriers. These vehicles are used only for the 
delivery of mail during the normal hours of 
the day. To require their usage for airport 
deliveries will necessitate the appointment 
of additional employees. Furthermore addi- 
tional vehicles would be required. 

It is not possible to determine the exact 
cost that would result from the enactment 
of this measure. However, the cost would 
greatly exceed the cost of contract service now 
used at offices for airport deliveries. If the 
Department is required to assume this service 
and only 100 additional letter carriers were 
appointed, the cost would exceed $300,000 per 
annum, Added to this expenditure would be 
the cost for additional personnel in the mo- 
tor vehicle service and in the service under 
the jurisdiction of the Second Assistant Post- 
master General. There also would be added 
the cost of purchasing additional vehicles 
and the administrative expense that would 
be involved. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the Post- 
master General’s report I cannot recon- 
cile the statements of the gentlemen that 
no additional expenditures are involved 
in extending this service. The majority 
make promises of economy to the Amer- 
ican people, but when it comes to deeds 
instead of words you vote for every ap- 
propriation and increased appropria- 
tions, and while the bill before us does 
not call for an authorization for an ap- 
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propriation, any fair-minded man will 
agree that the expanded service will re- 
quire the employment of additional per- 
sonnel and the purchase of vehicles, not 
mentioning the additional cost for ad- 
ministration. 

You vote appropriations for every- 
thing, but do nothing for the deserving 
postal employees. For months and 
months they have been pleading for an 
increase in their pay, but you have been 
deaf to their pleas. I hope, however, that 
you will come to the conclusion that in 
view of the approaching election it is 
about time you passed some bill that may 
be beneficial to the country and to the 
people instead of just bills to benefit the 
vested interests such as the packers bill 
that you passed by such a tremendous 
vote a little while ago. 

I shall conclude, not desiring to hold 
the Members here any longer because it 
is getting late. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, having 
served on the House Post Office Commit- 
tee for several years it is only natural 
that I retain a great deal of interest in 
postal affairs. By the same token my 
experience on that fine committee has 
enabled me to gain a good measure of 
knowledge of postal problems. 

Based on my experience, it is my 
humble opinion that the Post Office Gov- 
ernment-owned Motor Vehicle Service is 
one of the most efficient branches of our 
splendid postal system. 

Because of its high efficiency it has 
lowered the cost of hauling the United 
States mails to a point where the cost is 
about one-third less than what private 
contractors would charge to do the same 
type of work. 

True, a lot of the postal trucks are old; 
but they are rapidly being replaced with 
new and more modern equipment and it 
is my opinion that the Post Office can 
perform the work provided for in the bill, 
H. R. 2588, with their own trucks at a 
considerable saving to the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
was very sorry to note in the program 
for next week failure to include bills in 
relation to increases of salary for the 
postal employees and other Federal em- 
ployees, bills that have been reported out 
of the committee from which the pend- 
ing bill comes. It seems to me they 
should be brought up not later than week 
after next if they cannot be included in 
the program of next week. I believe 
there is a very crowded program for the 
week. These bills ought to be brought 
up for the consideration of the House. I 
hope between now and then the Rules 
Committee reports a rule. If there is 
one group of employees who are entitled 
to consideration at this time it is the Fed- 
eral group of employees. 

These bills, having been reported by 
committees for an appreciable period of 
time, should be considered and there 
ought to be some indication given the 
employees of the Post Office Department 
and the other agencies of the Federal 
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Government of an intention to bring the 
bills up under the regular rules of the 
House by a rule reported by the Rules 
Committee. I do not know that the 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has as yet applied 
to the Rules Committee for a rule on 
those two bills, but, if not, I hope he will 
do so at once and I hope the committee 
will give an early hearing to his request. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. [yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am very glad to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the chairman of that 
committee has applied for a rule and the 
Rules Committee is considering the mat- 
ter. We have been considering a number 
of rules. We have disposed of, I think, 
about five bills here this afternoon under 
rules. I am sure in due time we are 
going to get to the legislation the gentle- 
man is talking about. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very glad to 
hear that. My remarks were made, of 
course, with knowledge of the difficulties 
of the Rules Committee, particularly at 
this time of the year. However, I would 
feel better if I could get an expression 
from the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
the Rules Committee will report a rule 
on these bills. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that Iam not chairman of the Rules 
Committee. I am a very minor member 
of the Rules Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot agree 
with my friend in that statement. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I just am not going to 
speak for the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. As the gentleman well 
knows, the chairman programs the order 
in which these rules are to be brought up 
and I am not going to speak for him as to 
when it will be brought up. It is being 
considered, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend evi- 
dences that he has the mind of a good 
soldier. I appreciate that and I respect 
him for it. I would not assume for an 
instant that he would speak for anybody 
else but himself. As he voluntarily rose 
to make the observation he has, may I 
ask the gentleman from Oklahoma if he 
is in favor of a rule on these two bills? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man is probably trying to get the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to declare himself 
in advance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I have heard my dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts 
say many times that it is not good policy 
to announce in advance how you are 
going to vote on any particular measure 
because there might be a lot of interven- 
ing circumstances in the meantime to 
change the situation. I am sure if the 
gentleman from Massacnusetts will just 
retain that cool frame of mind that he 
usually has, in due time the bills he is 
talking about will be considered by the 
Rules Committee and the legislation con- 
sidered by the House. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. My friend is very 
adroit and I recognize the logic of his 
adroitness. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


The 


Mr. McCORMACK. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. May I state that as a 
Democratic member of the Rules Com- 
mittee I am ready to vote for bringing 
out those bills and to grant a rule for 
their consideration. I am of the opinion 
that the majority of the Republican 
Members will finally come to the conciu- 
sion that the country demands this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield. I can recall that 
it has not been so long ago when my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH], was chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, and I often 
heard it said that he was so good na- 
tured and wanted to handle the matters 
in such a way no one would be offended 
that even when he went to Illinois, he 
took the bills home with him, and then 
when he got to a point where he could 
program them, that he would program 
the bills. I am sure the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules will 
handle the situation in an expeditious 
manner. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say in re- 
lation to the gentleman from Illinois 
and in relation to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts who is now speaking, that 
the last time that a pay-raise bill came 
out of the committee for the postal em- 
ployees and for the other Federal em- 
ployees, that the rule was reported out 
within a few days after the bill was re- 
ported out of the standing committee, 
and it was brought to the floor of the 
House immediately after the rule was 
adopted by the Committee on Rules, and 
proceeded with as soon as it possibly 
could be considered by the House. With 
all of my feeling of tolerance for my 
friends who are now in the majority, 
several weeks have gone by since the 
committee has reported out these two 
bills, and I do hope that in the very near 
future the Committee on Rules will re- 
port out a rule on both bills and that the 
leadership of the House will program 
them for early consideration. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Buck]. . 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, this bill was 
on the Consent Calendar over a long 
period of time, and as an intermittent 
member of the committee on objectors, 
I objected to the bill repeatedly on the 
ground that a rule ought to be sought 
and the bill brought in here, where it 
could adequately be debated. There- 
fore, in appearing before the Committee 
on Rules I did not oppose the granting 
of a rule, feeling that the bill ought to 
be brought in and discussed on its merits. 

At this point I want to say a word 
about the hearings that were conducted 
on the bill. The hearings lasted 1 hour 
and 50 minutes. Three Post Office offi- 
cials appeared at the hearing, and all 
were opposed to the enactment of the 
bill. The Post Office Department is still 


I yield to the 
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opposed to the enactment of the bill. 
Twelve Post Office employees appeared 
at the hearing, and naturally, they all 
favored it. It means more jobs for the 
Post Office employees. One Congress- 
man appeared and he was in favor of the 
bill; he came from Detroit. The 132 
contractors who now carry the mail under 
contract did not appear, and I hope that 
in the course of the debate someone will 
tell us whether or not any of these pri- 
vate contractors who now carry airport 
mail were invited to appear and give 
their testimony. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. H1nsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, quite 
obviously this bill, if it is enacted, will be 
vetoed by the President at the instance 
of the Post Office Department. It seems 
to me that it is a waste of our time to 
consider it in view of the fact that the 
Postmaster General is opposed to the 
bill. He states that if only 100 addi- 
tional letter carriers are appointed, the 
cost will exceed $300,000 per year. 
Added to this expenditure would be the 
cost for additional personnel in the 
motor vehicle service and in the service 
under the jurisdiction of the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General. There would 
also be added the cost of purchasing addi- 
tional vehicles and the administrative 
expense involved. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] who ap- 
peared and said that this would save 
money. 

Mr. REES. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the motor-vehicle operators 
themselves did. The gentleman can 
understand this, that there will be a few 
more, as he suggested, employees of the 
postal service, but the cost of these ad- 
ditional employees, using the equipment 
that is owned by the Government, in our 
judgment—and when we get into the 
Committee of the Whole House I will be 
glad to explain the matter further—it 
will save the Government a good many 
thousand dollars. I have in my hand a 
table indicating the cost of the carrying 
of the mail presently by these contrac- 
tors and the cost to the Government if 
carried by the Government itself. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask the gen- 
tleman where he got his statistics? 

Mr. REES. Yes. These figures were 
computed from the post offices where 
these various cities are located. For ex- 
ample, in Oakland, in the gentleman’s 
own State of California it costs $2.50 per 
trip to carry the mail, and we are spend- 
ing $14,065. Under use of the Govern- 
ment’s own motor vehicles, it is estimated 
by the people in the post office at Oak- 
land it would cost $1.50 per trip, or a 
saving there alone of $7,410 a year. Not 
only that, but the contractor at Oakland, 
Calif., I am informed, is presently ask- 
ing for more money to carry the mail. 
So we find that throughout the country 
wherever the mail is carried by contrac- 
tors in a good many of the larger places 
they are asking for more money now than 
they have been getting for carrying the 
mail. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Iam inclined to agree 
with the gentleman, in the largest cities 
it is quite probable that the mail should 
be carried by the Post Office Department, 
but in the hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of small cities where the air 
mail amounts to only a few pounds there 
is no reason in the world why it should 
not be carried by an airport bus that 
goes back and forth from downtown. It 
would be a lot more expensive to send a 
truck out there with a letter carrier to 
carry 15 or 20 pounds of mail than it 
would be to let that mail be carried by 
some bus company operating to the air- 
port. 

Mr. REES. I am afraid the gentleman 
misunderstands. He talks about hun- 
dreds and hundreds of small cities being 
involved. There cannot be more than 
132 involved in all under this legislation, 
places where the mail would be carried 
by motor vehicles under contract. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I understand the 
bill, wherever the airport is within 35 
miles of a post office, it is now to be car- 
ried by the Post Office Department under 
this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. REES. There are 33 cities pres- 
ently under the provisions of this bill; 
that is, there are 33 cities where mail is 
being carried under contract. There 
could be no more than 132 in all. That 
is all there could be under this measure. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman asked a 
few minutes ago about the estimates of 
cost for having the mail carried by the 
Post Office. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas said the estimates were prepared by 
the motor-vehicle employees, as I under- 
stood him. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is what I un- 
derstand, but the Postmaster General 
says it will cost probably $300,000 a year 
more. 

Mr. BUCK. Exactly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I see no advantage 
in the pasage of this till as far as the 
Government expense is concerned. If I 
thought the Government were going to 
save money I would be for it. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. That $300,000 
objection has been removed by an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no report to 
that effect from the Postmaster General. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Iam sorry that 
he did not make a report, but his objec- 
tion has been removed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Tell me how it was 
removed. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. I cannot find 
his statement at the moment, but dur- 
ing the course of my remarks later I will 
enlighten the gentleman on that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am afraid ti:at is 
merely a rewrite of the bill as it was. 
The bill is probably in a little better form 
than it originally was. But I cannot see 
where there is any advantage to be 
gained by considering this bill, if there 
is no removal of the objection of the 
Postmaster General, Consequently, the 


Speaker, 
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bill will unquestionably be vetoed, and 
the time of the Congress in considering 
the bill be wasted. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails con- 
signed to an airport from a post office or 
branch, or from an airport to a post office 
or branch, within a radius of 35 miles of 
the city in which there has been estab- 
lished a Government-owned vehicle 
service to be delivered by Government- 
owned motor vehicles. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. KeEere) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 9. 

Mr. TABER. I object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum is not pres- 
ent, and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr.TABER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the point of order. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2588, with Mr. 
McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self-5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
after a bill has been reported out by a 
committee and has been granted a rule 
and comes to the floor of the House for 
consideration that some Members do not 
seem to be willing to permit the measure 
to be considered for as long as 60 minutes. 

I regret very much there appears to be 
so much misunderstanding with respect 
to the intent, as well as the provisions of 
this proposed legislation. 

I want to pay my respects to the chair- 
man of the great House Committee on 
Appropriations, together with members 
of his committee who are making every 
effort possible to bring about as much 
economy as they can in mounting expen- 
ditures of this Government. I am sure 
you will agree with me that we are at 
least entitled to be heard. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. Not at present. 
later on. 

If Members of this House are opposed 
to this legislation, they certainly ought to 
vote against it. If, after you have heard 
the discussion and explanation of this 
legislation, and do not agree with me that 
this mail should be handled by our own 
postal employees, and furthermore, you 
do not further agree with me that the 
enactment of this legislation will save 
the taxpayers of this country a consid- 
erable amount of money, if you do not 
think it is good legislation, you should 
vote against it. I do think the bill is en- 
titled to be considered on its merits. 


I will 
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I am appearing here as chairman of a 
committee that saw fit, by unanimous 
vote, to recommend this bill for passage. 
If you believe the committee made a mis- 
take in bringing it to the floor, then you 
can tell us you think so and vote against 
it. But I do insist that in all fairness we 
are entitled to at least be heard. Per- 
sonally, I think it is for the best interests 
of our Government that the bill be en- 
acted into law. 

The bill was carefully considered in 
the committee. It has the support of 
large groups of postal employees, and in 
my judgment, should have the support 
of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. The gentleman will yield 
when he finishes his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the purpose of 
this legislation to reverse a trend in 
postal operations which is resulting in 
the excessive costs of transporting mail 
to and from airports. We are concerned 
in this legislation only in the transporta- 
tion of mail to and from airports where 
the Post Office Department maintains 
its own motor-vehicle service. By that, 
I mean that not only does the Post Office 
Department own its own trucks but in 
these cities maintains a garage and i's 
own mechanic drivers. 

There are only 132 such cities where 
a motor-vehicle service under the direc- 
tion of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General is maintained. I mention this 
because you may have observed in the 
report on this bill, as introduced, that in 
the view of the Post Office Department 
the passage of this legislation would re- 
quire a change in operations at some 
1,569 post offices where the Post Office 
Department owns motor vehicles. This 
was very obviously a misunderstanding 
on the part of the Department. How- 
ever, to clarify it, H. R. 2588 was amended 
by the committee so that in this bill as 
amended, it very specifically limits the 
operation of this law to the 132 cities to 
which I have referred. 

Hearings were held on this legislation 
last session and at the same time these 
hearings were held there were only six 
cities where the Post Office Department 
maintained its own garages and motor- 
vehicle system that such mail was car- 
ried under contract. Even at that time 
an analysis of the contracts which has 
been entered into indicated that this was 
an operation costing the postal service 
more money than it should have cost if 
it was carried by their own vehicles. To- 
day there are 33 such cities where the 
carrying of this mail to airports has been 
contracted out. You can see that this 
trend is resulting in more and more con- 
tracts in the face of a past history of 
economy in transporting this mail by 
Post Office Department trucks. 

The Postmaster General in his report 
covering the year 1947 points to the op- 
eration of the motor vehicles and the . 
motor vehicle service where they have 
their own maintenance as 45 cents an 
hour. When we add to this the average 
hourly rate of the mechanic drivers of 
$1.34 the total hourly costs of operating 
these vehicles is $1.79. I think it is ap- 
propriate at this point to mention that 
this hourly cost will be favorably affected 
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by the additions to the motor vehicle 
fleet which have been ordered and are 
currently being delivered. It is pointed 
out that some 1,800 motor vehicles are 
scheduled for delivery by July 1 of this 
year and an additional 1,480 by the end 
of the year. 

An analysis of the 23 contracts now in 
existence based upon the hourly cost of 
operating our own motor vehicles with 
drivers and the estimated time for mak- 
ing the transfer of mail to and from air- 
ports indicates that a savings of $80,- 
271.47 would be realized annually if this 
were our own operation. This is based 
upon a contract cost under existing con- 
tracts of $232,943.62 as compared to the 
same operation being performed by our 
own vehicles at a cost of $152,672.15. 

In addition to the economies involved, 
I should like to point out that by letting 
out this particular service on contract we 
are scheduling the mail in many ‘in- 
stances to coincide with the convenience 
of the contractor rather than the pri- 
mary purpose of the postal service which 
is to advance the delivery of the mail. In 
no other of the postal services is it so im- 
portant to have a proper scheduling of 
mail. This is particulariy true since the 
patrons of air-mail service pay a premium 
for such service. 

As to the question of costs, I believe the 
most considered and recent statement of 
the Postmaster General on the subject of 
relative cost of contract vehicles and 
Government-owned vehicles is contained 
in his annual report issued December 
31, 1947. In that report, on this point, 
the Postmaster General has stated: 

The high cost of contract equipment— 


Meaning motortrucks— 
in comparison with the cost of Government 
operation is recognized. It is the intention 
of the Department to purchase suitable 
equipment, when obtainable, to replace such 
equipment to the extent that economies can 
be effected by so doing. 


The committee strongly urges favor- 
able action on this legislation and points 
out that the statements of the Postmaster 
General relating to high cost of contract 
equipment is even more apropos when we 
consider we are dealing only with those 
cities where we have our own vehicles 
and maintenance facilities already exist- 
ing. 

This legislation will assure that the 
new vehicles to which I have referred will 
be placed into the phase of postal opera- 
tions where it will mean the greatest 
savings to the Post Office Department. 

I wish I had the time to gu through 
these contracts and call attention to the 
present cost of the contracts for carrying 
the mail from these airports and com- 
pare it with the cost of using our own 
vehicles and personnel. I would not of 
course support this legislation if it were 
not my considered judgment that we 
would be saving money by using our own 
equipment and our own personnel rather 
than to hire the thing done. 

I understand in other cities that pri- 


vate carriers are presently asking for — 


contracts. In the city of New York I am 
informed private carriers are trying to 
get contracts to take the place of our own 
Government-owned vehicles. The ve- 
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hicles are there, the personnel is there; 
why not use them? 

I now yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he is not to have the time 
prescribed by the rule to debate this bill 
even in view of the attitude of some 
Members of Congress that they would 
like to have somebody here on the floor 
to listen to the gentleman, so we would 
know what this bill was? Because the 
understanding is: that no vote on this 
bill will be had today, that it has been 
put over until Monday. Does not the 
gentleman feel that we should have 
somebody here to listen to the debate to 
know what this argument is all about? 

Mr. REES. I am glad the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is here in the front row 
and is deeply interested in this particular 
legislation, and I appreciate his interest 
init. LIagree with him that the member- 
ship should be present when this or any 
other legislation is considered. 

Mr. KEEFE. There would not have 
been anybody here if the action had not 
been taken by somebody. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am afraid the 
gentleman may be confusing the con- 
tract operation of carrying this mail 
with the contract operation of hiring a 
vehicle with a driver. As I understand 
it, most of this mail is carried in such 
things as busses and other vehicles that 
carry passengers to and from the air- 
port, and that their carrying of the mail 
is purely incidental and on an hourly 
basis. 

Mr. REES. I may say to the gentle- 
man that if that is the fact they are 
charging just as much as though carry- 
ing the mail were their principal busi- 
ness. In Detroit, Mich., for example, 
they charge $9.80 a trip to carry the mail 
under contract and it is estimated by 
employees at the Detroit Post Office that 
using Government-owned equipment 
and Government employees the cost 
would not be over $4.50 per trip which 
is less then half the present cost. It 
may be incidental with these private 
operators to carry other things than 
mail, but that never seems to be taken 
into consideration, when they make 
those charges. It is estimated that in 
Detroit alone more than $7,000 annually 
would be saved under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


‘marks at this point in the Recorp. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people have come to rely on 
the United States mails with a very high 
degree of assurance. They know that 
when a letter is deposited in the mail it 
will be carried safely and expeditiously 
to its destination. One of the chief rea- 
sons for such confidence on the part of 
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the American public is because of the 
trust which they have in the competence, 
reliability, and devotion to duty of the 
Postal employees. 

In recent years, the Post Office De- 
partment has undertaken to negotiate 
contracts with private contractors in five 
cities to carry the mails from main and 
branch post offices to the airport. This 
was done despite the fact that there 
were Government vehicles available for 
the purpose. By this means, the mails 
were taken out of the custody of postal 
employees and turned over to private 
contractors, even though Government 
vehicles and postal employees were avail- 
able to furnish the necessary transporta- 
tion. Now I do not intend to impugn the 
efficiency nor the integrity of any of these 
private contractors, but I believe—and I 
think that all of you gentlemen will agree 
with me on this—that the mails will be 
safer and will be more expeditiously 
handled if they are carried by postal em- 
ployees. 

St. Louis, in which is located the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is one of the five cities in which 
contracts have been negotiated with pri- 
vate carriers for transporting the mail 
from airport to post office. H. R. 2588 
will prevent such contracts and will in- 
sure that the mails are handled by postal- 
service employees from point of origin 
to destination. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
many of these private contracts have 
been renegotiated at a substantially in- 
creased cost—in some instances four 
times—over the original cost. This in- 
creasing spiral can go on indefinitely. 
I say that both economy and efficiency 
call for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some 
confusion or misunderstanding on the 
part of certain Members relative to the 
provisions of this bill which applies only 
to post offices that have regularly estab- 
lished motor-venhicle service, and there 
are only 132 post offices in our country 
which have regularly established motor- 
vehicle service. Of these 132 post offices 
that have motor-vehicle service, there 
are 33 which carry the mail from the 
post office to the airport by contract car- 
rier instead of by using Government 
trucks and Government employees. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has the unani- 
mous support of your committee. We be- 
lieve it will save the Government money. 
Last week the Postmaster General is- 
sued his report for 1947, and on page 38 
he makes this statement: 

The high cost of contract equipment in 
comparison with the cost of Government op- 
eration is recognized. It is the intention of 
the Department to purchase suitable new 
equipment, when obtainable, to replace stch 
equipment to the extent that economies can 
be effected by so doing. 


Mr, Chairman, here is what a former 
Postmaster General had to say about this 
matter: 

On October 9, 1914, the Post Office De- 
partment laid the foundation of an efficient - 
and dependable mail transportation service 
to replace contract vehicle hire; during the 


Mr. 
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time the Government-owned motor-vehicle 
service has been in operation it has very 
clearly demonstrated its efficiency and proven 
its superiority over the more expensive meth- 
od of securing vehicle equipment. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill also has the 
support of the National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees. Of 
course, the Government with its own 
trucks and with its own employees can 
carry the mail to these airports in the 132 
cities cheaper than it can be done by con- 
tract carrier. 

I notice one of the officials of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Motor 


Vehicle Employees made the statement. 


in its publication recently that formerly 
the mail to the airport in Jersey City was 
carried in motor vehicles owned and 
operated by the Government by postal 
employees. In Jersey City when the 
Government carried this mail in its own 
trucks, operated and manned by its own 
employees, it cost $8,000 a year, accord- 
ing to this official. Last year a contract 
was let to a private company for $21,000. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Is it or is it not true that 
the statement the gentleman just read 
was written 30 years ago, or in 1918? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I do not 


know the date, but at that time the Post- 
master General made the statement that 
the contract service was less efficient and 
more expensive than the service rendered 
by postal employees in Government 
trucks. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Why are the words “shall 
if possible” be transported by such Gov- 
ernment-owned motor vehicles used? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That is 
very clear. At this time the Government 
does not have sufficient new trucks to 
carry on the operation. It has orders 
in for several thousand new trucks. If in 
any of the 132 cities they have not avail- 
able sufficient equipment to carry the 
mail to the airport in Government trucks, 
then the Postmaster General can still 
let a contract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. REES: Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lyte]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
House might like to know that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is now the At- 
torney General of the State of Virginia 
was a Democratic member of the subcom- 
mittee that worked quite hard on this 
matter*and brought out a favorable re- 
port on it. Irefer to Judge Almond. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
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the bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails 
consigned to an airport from a post office 
or branch, or from an airport to a post 
office or branch, within a radius of 35 
miles of a city in which there has been 
established a Government-owned vehicle 
service to be delivered by Government- 
owned motor vehicles, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GWINN of New York and Mr. 
BLACKNEY asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include an address by Hon. 
C. WAYLAND BROOKS. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HULL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter. 


. LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Pace, for May 
21 and May 24, on account of urgent 
business. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? s 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; 

8.1723. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Re- 
publics so as to permit such courses of in- 
struction to be given to Canadians; 

8.1979. An act authorizing and directing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to undertake certain 
studies of the soft-shell and hard-shell 
clams; and 

8. 2077. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to exchange certain property 
with the city of Kearney, Nebr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, May 24, 1948, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1566. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of proposed 
transfers from the Navy Department; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1567. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated July 
8, 1947, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a review of reports on Fernandina Harbor, 
Fla., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on February 6, 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 662); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 

1568. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 2, 1945, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Hellens Creek, Calvert County, Md., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 663); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with one illustration. 

1569. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
August 22, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Mattapoisett Harbor, Mass., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved on 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 664); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with an illustration. 

1570. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 28, 1948, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Jamaica 
Bay, N. Y., with a view to dredging and 
improving a channel in Mott Basin. Re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on February 1, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 
665); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with one illustration. 

1571. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 11, 1947, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and survey 
of Eightmile River, Conn., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved on March 2, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 666); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 

1572. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Feb- 
ruary 19, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Stonington 
Harbor, Conn., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted on September 25, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 667); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 

1573. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 23, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Port Wing 
Harbor, Wis., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted on February 1, 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 668); to the Committee on 
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Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
one illustration. 

1574. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated July 
2, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and illustrations, on a 
preliminary examination and survey of South 
Platte River and its tributaries, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on August 11, 
1939 (H. Doc. No. 669); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed, with 
two illustrations. 

1575. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Governors Run, Calvert County, Md., 
with a view to providing a harbor for small 
boats, authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved on March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
670); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, with one illustration. 

1576. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of St. Patricks Creek, Md., authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved on March 
2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 671); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed, 
with one illustration. 

1577. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision for the fiscal year 1949 
pertaining to the National Security Resources 
Board (H. Doc. No. 672); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. House Joint Resolution 378. 
Joint resolution to limit the operation of 
sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code, 
and sections 361, 365, 366 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and certain other provisions of law; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1937). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SHAFER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6098. A bill to promote the com- 
mon defense by providing for the retention 
and maintenance of a national reserve of 
industrial productive capacity, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1998). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JUDD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
House Joint Resolution 409. Joint resolu- 
tion providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the World 
Health Organization and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1999). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 602. Resolution providing 
for consideration of House Joint Resolution 
409, joint resolution providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United States 
in the World Health Organization and au- 
thorizing an appropriation therefor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2000). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 603. Resolution providing 
for the waiving of all points of order against 
H. R. 6227, a bill to provide for home rule 
and reorganization in the District of Co- 
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lumbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2001). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2002. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. S. 263. An act 
to provide for the carrying of mail on star 
routes, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2003). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O’HARA: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 3734. A bill to 
protect consumers, retailers, distributors, 
manufacturers, dealers, and producers from 
misnaming, misbranding, improper identifi- 
cation, and deceptive or misleading adver- 
tising of fur products and articles made in 
part or in whole from fur, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 2004). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 6632. A bill.to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to authorize the use of a 
meter certificate in lieu of tax stamps in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

H. R. 6633. A bill to authorize an ex- 
change of lands and interests therein between 
the city of San Diego, Calif., and the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 
H. R. 6634. A bill to authorize the issuance 


of a special series of stamps in honor and 


commemoration of Miss Moina Michael, 
originator of Flanders Field memorial poppy 
idea; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 6635. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6636. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to lower the age requirements for 
old-age assistance from 65 to 62 years and to 
provide for increased Federal contributions to 
the States for old-age assistance and for aid 
to the blind; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 6637. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act regulating the retent on con- 
tracts with the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1906; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H. R. 6638. A bill providing direct Federal 
old-age assistance at the rate of $60 per 
month to citizens 60 years of age or over; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6639. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of certain per- 
sons who served in the Polish Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6640. A bill to authorize the United 
States during an emergency period to under- 
take its fair share in the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons and expellees by permitting 
their admission into the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 6641. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
annuities for certain surviving spouses of 
annuitants retired prior to April 1, 1948; to 
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the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 6642. A bill to authorize grants to 
enable local school agencies overburdened 
with war-incurred or defense-incurred school 
enrollments to increase school facilities; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 6643. A bill to repeal the tax on toilet 
preparations and certain war-tax rates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. Res. 604. A resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate the administration 
of public lands for grazing purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6644. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 

Paterna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H. R. 6645. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
Petro Zielkas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLCESER: 

H. R. 6646. A bill for the relief of Leroy C. 
Schmahlenberger; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1973. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Miss 
Helen O. Lucas and 23 other residents of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, urging passage of H. R. 
6397, a bill to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1974. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
Rev. W. H. Lahr and 11 other persons from 
the Heidelberg Reformed Church, Lima, Ohio, 
opposing the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for universal military training; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1975. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Selsa 
Berhantz and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
defeat of legislation titled “The Subversive 
Activities Control Act”; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

1976. By Mr. McCULLOCH: Petition of 
F. B. Phenegar and 77 other persons from 
Troy, West Milton, and Casstown, Ohio, urg- 
ing revision of the Social Security Act so 
that eligi»le persons will receive a minimum 
of $60 per month; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1977. By the SPEAKER: Petition of M. 
Weinbaum, editor in chief, Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo, and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution on behalf of displaced per- 
sons in the camps of Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1978. Also, petition of C. O. Peterson and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

1979. Also, petition of Philip Perlmutter 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1980. Also, petition of I. Zola and others, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to defeat of legislation titled 
“The Subversive Activities Control Act”; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

1981. Also, petition of Philip Hoggard and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1982. Also, petition of Miriam Hammel 
and others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legis- 
lation titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1983. Also, petition of Buddy Hays, 
Orlando, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 21, 1948 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty. God, in this moment of 
prayer, we are again beseeching Thee to 
bestow upon us the blessings of wisdom, 
strength, faith, and lofty aspiration. 

May wisdom be transformed into guid- 
ance, strength into service, faith into 
sight, and aspiration into achievement as 
we seek to respond to the high vocation 
of being the prophets of a new day and 
the builders of a better world. 

Grant that our creed, character, con- 
science, and conduct may always be in 
cordial and consistent agreement. 

May we yield ourselves without com- 
promise to the moral and spiritual dis- 
ciplines as we strive to authenticate the 
reality and value of the ideals and prin- 
ciples of our blessed Lord. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 20, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Farrell, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill 
(S. 2256) relating to the meat-inspection 
service of the Department of Agriculture. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1006) to 
amend section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended, 
so as to increase the acreage of sodium 
leases which may be issued in any State 
to a person, association, or corporation, 
with amendments in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 1676) 
to authorize the Secretary of War to 
proceed with construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, with 
amendments; that the House insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill, asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Hcuses there- 
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on, and that Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. CoLE of New York, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mi. SASSCER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H, Con. Res. 129) providing for 
a joint committee composed of members 
of the Senate and House Public Lands 
Committees to make an investigation of 
our island possessions in the Pacific and 
trust territories and report back recom- 
mendations for legislation providing for 
civil government, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CHARACTER AND 
LOYALTY OF OFFICIALS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION—V=ETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 157) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
matter before the Senate is the recon- 
sideration of Senate bill 1004, amending 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, returned 
by the President without approval. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the order of the Senate of yes- 
terday, the vote on this question will be 
taken at 3:30 o’clock today, and the 
intervening time will be equally divided 
between those in favor of sustaining the 
veto and those opposing, contrclled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNow.anp]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McManHon] that a quorum call be 
had, and that the time be charged equally 
to the proponents and opponents of the 
veto. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is agreeable, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
agree also. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of 2 quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


The 


Millikin 
Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Hoey Russell 
Holland Saltonstall 
Ives Sparkman 
Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 

Kem Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Knowland Thye 

Langer Tobey 

Lodge Tydings 
Lucas Umstead 
McClellan Vandenberg 
McFarland Whe 
McGrath White 
McKellar Williams 
McMahon Wilson 
Ferguson Magnuson Young 
Planders Malone 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusnH- 
FIELD], the senior Senior from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from In- 


Pulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 


Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
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diana [Mr. Jenner], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the junior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SmituH], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTINn] is absent on official state busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiLEy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. O’DaNnIEL] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAyYtor], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me for 
an insertion in the Recorp? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will yield for that purpose, but I ask that 
Senators restrain themselves, because we 
are operating under a limitation of time. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wished to say 
that this fall millions of American citi- 
zens will go to the polls to elect a Presi- 
dent. In the States which the Democrats 
will carry, the Republican votes are not 
only not going to be counted, they are 
going to be credited to the Democrats. 
And in the States which the Republicans 
will carry, all the Democratic votes are 
not only not going to be counted, they 
will actually be credited to the Republi- 
cans. 

To correct that misappropriation of 
the votes of the American people I spon- 
sored a joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 200, which provides that the 
electoral votes shall be counted in pro- 
portion to the popular vote. 

Two comprehensive and illuminating 
articles on this subject have been writ- 
ten by Chalmers M. Roberts and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 18 and 19, 1948. They throw so 
much light on this constructive reform 
that I ask that they be printed in the 
ReEcorpD at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 

18, 1948] 

“CHANGING Our ELECTION SySTEM—PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT WOULD ABOL- 
IsH SoME HARMFUL ODDITIES OF THE ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE” 

(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 
(First of two articles) 

Congress has an opportunity, before it ad- 
journs for the Presidential campaign to offer 
the States a new constitutional amendment 
to make sure the 1948 election will be the last 
under the present electoral college system. 
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The amendment, recently approved by 
both the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees, resolves around these two key sen- 
tences: 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States.” 

The amendment makes the qualifications 
of voters for President the same as for the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature in each State. Otherwise, each State 
is in control of its own rules on voting 
eligibility. 

Election day will continue, unless Congress 
changes it, to be the first Monday in No- 
vember. 

Each State will continue to have electoral 
votes figured on the same basis—the total 
number of Senators and Representatives the 
Stete has in Washington. 

Forty-five days after the election, or as 
Congress otherwise determines, each State’s 
official custodian of election returns must 
send the President of the Senate in Wash- 
ington distinct lists of all persons for whom 
votes were cast for President and the num- 
ber of votes for each as well as the total 
number of votes cast in the State. The Sen- 
ate’s President then will open the returns 
before a joint session of Congress. 


PROPORTION OF POPULAR VOTES CONSIDERED 


Each Presidential candidate will receive 
such proportion of the electoral votes of each 
State as he received of the total vote cast 
in that State. The division -vill be carried 
out to the third decimal point unless a more 
detailed calculation would change the result 
of the election. 

The candidate with the greatest number of 
electoral votes shall be President. If two 
or more candidates end in a tie, which is 
hardly likely with the vote divided down to 
one one-thousandth, the candidate with the 
greatest number of popular votes, added on 
a Nation-wide basis, is elected. 

The Vice President is elected in the same 
way. No persons constitutionally ineligible 
for the job of President can be eligible for 
Vice President. 

The amendment was offered in the Senate 
by a Republican, Senator LopcE, of Massa- 
chusetts, and in the House by a Democrat, 
Representative Gossett, of Texas. For many 
years the late Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
sought to write such an election change into 
the Constitution. 

The amendment’s sponsors feel there is 
even more need today for the reform, agreed 
to long ago by political scientists. They 
point, for one thing, to the recent action of 
Alabama voters in naming a slate of Presi- 
dential electors pledged not to cast the State’s 
electoral vote for President Truman, if he is 
the Democratic nominee. Under the new 
amendment the voters could vote directly 
for any other candidate. 

Mr. GossETT refers to the present electoral 
college system as “a hocus-pocus method” of 
naming our Chief Executive. He says: 


WE NOW VOTE FOR ELECTORS 


“We vote (under the present system) for 
electors, who in turn, through a dubious, 
confused, and technical procedure, vote for 
one of the candidates for President. The 
candidate who received the greatest number 
of popular votes in a particular State gets all 
of the electoral votes of that particular State, 
each State having a number of electoral votes 
equal to the number of its Members of Con- 
gress. If no candidate gets a majority of the 
electoral votes of the Nation the issue is then 
thrown into the Congress to be decided among 
the three high candidates.” 

It is because we now vote for electors, 
rather than the Presidential candidate him- 
self, that the current Alabama situation can 
arise. Efforts in the came direction were 
made in 1944 among anti-Roosevelt south- 
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erners, though the electors, in the end, did 
cast their votes for FDR. 

Under the Lodge-Gossett amendment there 
would be no electors. The voters would 
choose among Presidential candidates direct- 
ly without any intervening group. Esch 
State’s electoral vote would be divided ac- 
cording to the popular vote and not cast in 
a bloc. 

This is what its sponsors claim the amend- 
ment would accomplish: 

1. End the possibility that another Presi- 
dent could reach the White House with less 
popular votes than his chief opponent. This 
has happened three times in our history— 
Adams had less than Jackson in 1824, Hayes 
had less than Tilden in 1876, and Harrison 
less than Cleveland in 1888. The winner won 
by carrying the big States. 


TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IN THE SOUTH 


2. Open the now Democratic solid South 
to the two-party system by making it worth 
while for the Republicans to campaign in 
every one of the 11 States. In 1944, for exam- 
ple, instead of Roosevelt getting all 127 elec- 
toral votes of the 11 States, Dewey would have 
won about 28 to Roosevelt’s 99, disregarding 
the fractions. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats would have obtained 3% of the 8 votes 
of Maine and Vermont, instead of none. The 
“what’s-the-use” voter would go to the polis 
instead of staying home. 

3. End the out-of-proportion influence of 
the third party which thrives on its ability 
to swing a doubtful State—as Henry Wal- 
lace in New York—from one party to an- 
other. It likewise would diminish the power 
of minority pressure groups, political, racial, 
or religious, for whose support both major 
parties now angle every 4 years. On the 
other hand, a third party would have a 
chance to build into a major party strictly 
on its ability to get the votes. 

4. End the business of doubtful States and 
safe States in Presidential elections. Every 
State would be a battleground, not just half 
@ dozen pivotal States. Candidates would 
campaign all over the Nation, not just in 
key sections. Sectionalism would be largely 
destroyed. 

5. End the custom of choosing candidates 
from the pivotal States. Of the last 10 Presi- 
dents, 6 have come either from New York or 
Ohio. Under the amendment, a good man 
from any State would have a better chance 
for nomination because there would not be 
the political scheming to carry certain States. 
Every State would be a battleground for 
votes. 

All this would come about, Senator LopcE 
and Mr. Gossett say, if the electoral votes in 
each State are divided according to the divi- 
sion of the popular vote. 

Why keep the electoral vote system at all? 
Why not just a straight popular vote for 
President on a Nation-wide basis? The an- 
swer to this question is the matter of States’ 
rights. It will be discussed tomorrow. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 19, 1948] 

CHANGING Our ELECTIVE SYSTEM—PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT WOULD ELIMINATE PRESENT 
PRACTICE OF POLITICAL BIDDING FoR MINORITY 
GROUPS 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 
(Second of two articles) 


If the Lodge-Gossett amendment to the 
Constitution, to end the electoral college 
system of naming the President, is adopted, 
the favoritism now shown the small States 
of the Union will nonetheless be preserved. 

That favoritism comes about through the 
manner in which a State is assigned its elec- 
toral vote. Each State has Members in the 
House of Representatives in accordance with 
its population, no State having less than 
one. To this cach State adds two electoral 
votes, representing the two Members each 
has in the Senate. 
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Thus our least populous State, Nevada, 
now has three electoral votes for its one 
Representative and two Senators. New York, 
most populous, has 47 for 45 Representatives 
and two Senators. Therefore in Nevada one 
electoral vote represents just under 37,000 
persons while in New York one electoral vote 
represents just under 76,000 persons. To 
capture an electoral vote in New York, then, 
takes more than twice as many popular 
votes, all other things being equal. 

This bonus system for the small States, 
part of the original deal in setting up our 
Constitution and solving the large versus 
small State controversy, is still maintained 
under the proposed Lodge-Gossett amend- 
ment. 

The difference is that to get all of Ne- 
vada’s 3 or New York's 47 electoral votes a 
Presidential candidate also would have to 
get all of the popular votes in either State. 


EXAMPLE IN 1944 ELECTION 


The 1944 election returns from New York 
State form a good example: 

Roosevelt received 3,304,238 votes to 2,987,- 
647 for Dewey. Under the electoral-college 
winner-take-all system, all 47 of New York’s 
electoral votes went to F. D. R. 

What would have happened if the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment had been in effect in 
1944? 

Roosevelt and Dewey would have divided 
the New York State electoral vote just as 
they divided the popular vote. (The fact 
that a big chunk of the Roosevelt vote was 
registered under the American Labor and 
Liberal Party banners would make no dif- 
ference.) The division, figured to the third 
decimal point, as called for in the amend- 
ment, would have been Roosevelt 24.584, 
Dewey 22.229. 

In Nevada the division of the three elec- 
toral votes would have been Roosevelt 1.638, 
Dewey 1.361. 

Nationally, the totals, eliminating the frac- 
tions, would have been Roosevelt 300, Dewey 
223. As they actually were counted, the elec- 
toral votes were divided, 432 for Roosevelt 
and 99 for Dewey. Roosevelt would have 
been elected, of course, under either system, 
assuming the same number of votes were 
cast in each State. 

But the story in New York has not always 
been that simple. 

In 1884, when Grover Cleveland was op- 
posing James G. Blaine, Cleveland received 
563,084 votes in New York State to 562,001 
for Blaine, a difference of only 1,083 votes. 
A change of less than 600, therefore, would 
have thrown New York’s entire electoral vote 
to Blaine. Because everything in that elec- 
tion depended on New York’s electoral vote, 
Blaine, instead of Cleveland, would have been 
elected President. 

The House Judiciary Committee report on 
the Gossett amendment (identical to the 
one sponsored by Senator Lopcze) comments 
in these words: 

“Should a similar situation again arise, 
as well it might, the Communist Party in 
the State of New York alone could determine 
who was to be President of the United 
States.” 

The comment on the possible influence of 
the Communists is particularly pertinent in 
the light of the 1948 election. It is a fact 
that the Communists are backing Henry A. 
Wallace and that they have quite a large 
number of voters in New York State who will 
vote for Mr. Wallace. 


POSSIBILITIES IN BALANCE OF POWER 


It may be that the Republican candidate 
will run so far ahead of the Democratic can- 
didate that the Wallace vote will make no 
difference in that State. But it also may be 
that the Republican will run so little ahead 
of the Democrat thit the Wallace third party 
vote will be the factor that gives New York’s 
47 electoral votes to the Republican. And, 
further, it may be that the popular vote is 
so close that the Communist vote alone 
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among the third-party voters will be the mar- 
gin by which the State gces Republican, 

And, of course, New York may be the mar- 
gin by which the Nation goes Republican, 

This business of the minority vote in key 
States—Communist or any other type—is best 
described in the House committee report: 

“The electoral-college system places un- 
reasonable and unconscionable burdens and 
temptations upon a Presidential candidate 
and upon a President elected by it. Political 
expediency, if not political necessity, compels 
a Presidential candidate to woo and often to 
kowtow to the organized minority votes in 
the big pivotal States. 

“These votes are often, in effect, up for 
sale to the highest bidder, an overweening 
temptation for political corruption. The po- 
litical strategists in his party are constantly 
urging a President to extend undue favors and 
consideration to these politically potent 
groups to whom he probably owes his election. 
No President should be subjected to such 
pressure or to such temptation. The pro- 
posed amendment would obviate this evil.” 

Those are the words of the House commit- 
tee report unanimously approved by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

A BID FOR MINORITY VOTES? 

Mr. Gossetr gets down to the point the 
committee makes by looking at the 1944 po- 
litical platforms. He notes that both parties 
wrote in fair employment practices planks 
which, as a Texan, he deplores. He adds that 
the platform makers “of both parties will tell 
you frankly, off the record, that this was done 
as a bid for the Negro vote.” 

A second minority group, which both par- 
ties wooed, he says, was “the radical labor 
wing of organized labor.” He says both par- 
ties “pussy-footed the labor question because 
of organized labor’s power through the elec- 
toral college.” 

Finally, he makes the point that both par- 
ties appealed to the Jewish vote in New York 
by pledges on the Palestine issue. Many 
Members of Congress will agree that the 
erratic American polic on this issue stems 
from rival political maneuvers designed more 
to catch votes than to solve the problem 
itself. 

Remove the overbalanced power of all mi- 
nority groups, the Lodge-Gossett amendment 
backers say; and we will be rid of the pres- 
sure to knuckle under to any minority. We 
will, in effect, be a more democratic Nation 
in the conduct of our Government, 

The House report sums up the problem in 
these well-chosen words: 

“The greatest and most important office in 
the world is that of the President of the 
United States. The method through which 
we elect a President should be fair, honest, 
accurate, certain, and democratic. 

“Our present system is not fair, honest, ac- 
curate, certain, or democratic. The proposed 
amendment would substantially meet the 
test of fairness, honesty, accuracy, certainty, 
and democracy.” 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CHARACTER AND 
LOYALTY OF OFFICIALS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC. NO. 157) 


The Senate resumed reconsideration 
of the bill (S. 1004) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1846 so as to grant specific 
authority to the Senate Members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
require investigations by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the character, 
associations, and loyalty of persons nom- 
inated for appointment, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 
offices established by such act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half hour of the time of those 
favoring the overriding of the veto to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
at the conclusion of the debate yesterday 
I had been able to get about half through 
a prepared statement which I wished to 
make, and I shall continue with that this 
morning. 

At the conclusion of the debate yester- 
day we were discussing certain para- 
graphs in the case of Marbury against 
Madison. I had referred to the one 
paragraph in that celebrated case which 
the President quoted in his veto message, 
and had called attention to and quoted 
two succeeding paragraphs in that case 
which are apropos to this issue, and 
which were not quoted in the President’s 
veto message. 

There can be no doubt that in Marbury 
against Madison, Chief Justice Marshall 
drew a sharp and clear distinction be- 
tween the control of the discretionary use 
by the President of executive agencies 
and officials by the President, on the one 
hand, and the unquestioned right of the 
Congress, on the other to “impose on that 
officer other duties.” 

The President continues with his ob- 
jections and states that in addition to 
the question of constitutionality the bill 
is “unnecessary and unwise.” Quoting 
further from the President’s message: 

It would authorize the Senate members of 
the joint committee to utilize a bureau of 
an executive department and direct its head 
to perform functions for the legislative 
branch at the same time that it was per- 
forming similar functions as a part of the 
executive branch, with the possibility of con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as to which 
branch controls. 


I invite the attention of Senators to 
that language, and ask that they read it 
and reread it. 

The failure of this argument, too, 
should be immediately apparent. From 
a practical standpoint the Bureau is, of 
course, equipped to do this kind of a 
job and it would in no way confuse its 
other operations for the President in such 
other fields of activity as he might direct 
for his own use. 

Again may I illustrate by pointing out 
that the Atomic Energy Act requires the 
FBI to investigate and report on em- 
ployees of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and its contractors, not at the direc- 
tion or under the control of the President, 
but by direction of law. These reports 
extend to thousands of cases. There are 
some 50,000 employees who will come un- 
der the investigative area of the FBI. 
Not one of the reports in one of those 
cases is to be made to the President, nor 
is the investigation to be made at the 
direction of the President. The investi- 
gation is to be made at the direction of 
law, and the reports are to be made to 
the Commission, not to the President. 
This action does not create “confusion 
or misunderstanding as to which branch 
controls.” The President raised no ob- 
jection whatsoever to this provision of 
law, and in fact approved it. 

May I point out, also, that the Atomic 
Energy Act gives certain broad powers 
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to the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy, as follows: 

The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government. 


Certainly, this extends the power of 
the joint committee throughout the exec- 
utive branch of Government, and beyond 
any question includes the services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of the 
FBI. The President raised no objection 
to this provision of law, and in fact ap- 
proved it. The exercise of this power by 
the joint committee of the Congress has 
created no misunderstanding or confu- 
sion. 

May I point out, in addition, that 
every one of the 16 employees of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy has received a full investigation by 
the FBI at the request and direction of 
the joint committee, and no objection 
whatsoever was raised by the President 
or anyone else to those proceedings, and 
no “confusion or misunderstanding” 
arose in the exercise of this perfectly 
proper action. 

At this point I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to anuther situation 
in which affirmative action, if you please, 
is directed and received. Under the Im- 
migration Act of 1917, as amended De- 
cember 8, 1942, in cases where the depor- 
tation of aliens has been suspended, the 
act requires that if after the report of 
the case and during the next session of 
the Congress, the two Houses resolve that 
the Congress does not favor such sus- 
pension, then—and here I quote the lan- 
guage of the law— 

The Attorney General shall therefore de- 
port such alien in the manner provided by 
law. 


Thereby placing in Congress the right 
to control and direct the action not of a 
subordinate agent of the Government 
but of the Attorney General, who is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet; and 
the President raises no objection to that 
directive provision of the law. 

In the next to the last paragraph of 
the President’s objections the President 
states: 

I fully recognize my obligation in exercis- 
ing my constitutional duty of appointment 
to obtain the facts about any person nomi- 
nated to serve as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Every facility of the 
executive branch, including the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, will be used to ob- 
tain those facts. Iam entitled to have placed 
before me all relevant information, includ- 
ing material which in the public interest 
should 5e maintained on a highly confiden- 
tial basis. 


It might be well to observe at this point 
that the Senate section of the joint com- 
mittee is also fully aware o* its obliga- 
tions in connection with the constitu- 
tional duty of advice and consent in these 
appointments, and that it has an obliga- 
tion to obtain the facts and to have 
placed before it all relevant information, 
including material which in the public 
interest should be maintained on a highly 
confidential basis. The President states 
in that paragraph that “every facility of 
the executive branch, including the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, will be used 
to obtain those facts.” 
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The history of appointments hereto- 
fore made indicates that such facilities 
were not completely used by the Presi- 
dent in the past, and that “every fa- 
cility of” the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was not utilized by the Presi- 
dent in connection with the nominations 
submitted last year. In addition, and 
because reasonable minds might differ, 
the Senate committee is entitled to, and 
by right should have, such original in- 
formation before it as may be available 
and as may be properly developed, so 
that it can, within its own judgment, 
evaluate such information, rather than 
be called upon to accept the assumptions 
and conclusions of either the executive 
branch or others. 

With the utmost respect for the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the pre- 
rogatives of his office, it is only fair to say 
that evaluation which he might place 
upon certain evidence would not neces- 
sarily be the evaluation placed thereon 
by the committee of Congress whose duty 
it is to act equally in the public interest. 

The last paragraph of the President’s 
message concludes with a statement that 
the law is impractical because it might 
present some difficulties in its applica- 
tion. Mr. President, it is a principle as 
old as our system of law itself that diffi- 
culty of compliance with the law is no 
excuse for the avoidance of its provisions 
or for the discarding of its requirements. 

It seems improbable, however, that in- 
formation would be less available re- 
garding appointees after their nomina- 
tions than before, and, in fact, it is 
equally probable that information might 
be more readily obtained when a nomi- 
nation has been made. 

In any event, if the President feels that 
this is a stumbling block or a hampering 
provision, there is no reason whatsoever 
why he cannot, upon his own motion and 
with a desire to cooperate with the Sen- 
ate committee, have such investigation 
made in secrecy prior to appointment, in 
the atmosphere in which he believes the 
most accurate information can be devel- 
oped, and after having acquired this in- 
formation, submit it or make it available 
to the committee whose duty it is to in- 
vestigate and advise the Senate. 

The President further states in his 
message: 

This information is frequently of a cate- 
gory which cannot be made public without 
damage to the national interest. 


Mr. President, I wish to repeat that 
peculiar statement, as contained in the 
President’s message. I quote it again. 
The President says: 

This information is frequently of a cate- 
gory which cannot be made public without 
damage to the national interest. 


It is unthinkable that the President 
would send nominations for advice and 
consent of the Senate in cases where in- 
formation existed with respect thereto 
which would be damaging to the national 
interest. If such a situation ever occurs, 
the very national interest itself demands 
that full disclosure and information 
thereon be available to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President-—— 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question, although I should like to com- 
plete this statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to make this point: 
In making an investigation they might 
find in the record something which they 
would not wish to give out to the world, 
something pertaining to the very thing 
we are discussing at the present time; 
and it might be very injurious to the wel- 
fare of those of us here in the United 
States if such information were given out 
to the world. Is not that true? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that 
this law in no way requires the making 
public of this information. This law does 
not provide for the making public of any 
of this information. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
But is it not true that if we had the in- 
vestigation made, probably everything 
found in the course of the investigation 
would be made public? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, Mr. Pres- 
ident, not at all. I shall touch on that 
in a moment if the Senator will bear with 


me. 

The bill (S. 1004) does not require that 
the information adduced under its pro- 
visions be made public and the fact of 
the acquisition of such information by 
the Senate section of the Joint Com- 
mittee does not necessarily mean that 
such information will be made public. 
However, conclusions based upon infor- 
mation which indicate the impropriety 
of advising and consenting to an appoint- 
ment by the President are most certainly 
potent and vital factors in the advice 
which an investigating committee must 
give, solemnly and reliably, to the Senate. 

The President states, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his veto message, as 
follows: 

Although I have no desire to keep from 


Congress information which it should prop- 
erly have. 


I call the Senate’s attention to the 
paternalism of this statement. It is evi- 
dent. In effect the President is saying 
that the Congress and its properly consti- 
tuted committees have neither the capac- 
ity nor the ability to evaluate and pass 
upon the pertinence or the propriety of 
information and its effect upon the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may have the 
attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina, I want to touch on the very 
point he raised. I ask him to bear in 
mind that this bill does not make the 
investigation public. It puts the inves- 
tigation results in the hands of the Sen- 
ate Section of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. If the Senator will bear 
that in mind in connection with the next 
statement, I shall appreciate it. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
that the Members of the Senate section 
of the Atomic Energy Committee to 
whom this authority is to be granted un- 
der S. 1004, are members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy created by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. The 
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duties of that committee require con- 
tinuous studies of the atomic energy 
program, and the act requires the sub- 
mission to the joint committee of con- 
tinuous, full information from the Com- 
mission. To the members of this com- 
mittee there continually comes the most 
vital information. The committee is 
entrusted with responsibilities in con- 
nection with national security that have 
never been exceeded in the history of 
our country. There has never been an 
allegation nor a scintilla of evidence that 
the security maintained by this com- 
mittee has been breached. The integ- 
rity and the inviolate preservation of 
vital information on the part of members 
of the Senate section of the committee 
as well as members from the House of 
Representatives has not been exceeded 
in degree, in any governmental opera- 
tion, past or present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not want the Senator to think that I 
am making any insinuations in regard to 
the committee or what they may do—that 
is, the committee as presently consti- 
tuted. But this committee will not be 
the same committee forever. As this 
committee goes out and other members 
come into the committee, does the Sen- 
ator think there is a possibility or prob- 
ability of some member of the committee 
from the Senate discussing with Mem- 
bers of the House things that may have 
been disclosed to the committee? And 
does the Senator think that that House 
Member might talk to someone outside, 
and perhaps let the cat out of the bag, so 
to speak? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say to the Senator that I 
share with him a genuine concern that 
incidents of that kind shall not happen, 
and I may say to him that an incident of 
that kind has not happened. But I may 
say further to the Senator from South 
Carolina that when $3,000, $4,000, and 
$5,000 clerks in the Government service 
have access to and custody of this in- 
formation, I believe Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States and of the House 
of Representatives can be trusted with it, 
in the public interest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, that is the danger, as I see 
it. The clerks of Members will also 
read what is contained in the FBI re- 
ports. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator misunderstood me. In the 
executive agencies of the Government, 
clerks in the lower echelons have control 
and custody of these files and they can be 
trusted as a rule with the information. 
Certainly I think that if they can be 
trusted with it, Members of the Senate, 
and especially committees assuming 
solemn responsibilities, can be entrusted 
with the information. That is true either 
of the committee as presently constituted 
or of those who shall succeed the present 
members of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, that danger is to be faced, 
but I would suggest also that the clerks 
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of whom the Senator speaks can be dis- 
ciplined just a little bit in case they 
expose any confidential matter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think, Mr. 
President, that the bar of public opinion 
will discipline any other person who 
might undertake to claim immunity in 
the event he elected to divulge matters 
which, in the public interest, should not 
be made public. 

Mr. President, I do not disparage 
clerks. When I mentioned the salary, I 
did not mean to disparage their opera- 
tions. We have many faithful clerks 
and many faithful employees in the Gov- 
ernment service. But when persons who 
operate in the Government at the eche- 
lon and on the pay scale of from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year can be given custody and 
can maintain secrecy, maintaining it in 
many instances inviolate, it seems to 
me that a duly constituted committee of 
the Senate or of the House, bearing in 
mind the responsibilities and magnitude 
of this operation and the things involved, 
may be fully trusted to maintain the se- 
crecy of the information in the public in- 
terest. The joint committee has done it. 
I cannot speak for those who may follow 
hereafter, but I can speak for the type of 
persons who are bound to follow, and 
who will sit in this body, or in the body 
across the hall, and I think that the av- 
erage standard of American representa- 
tion in these two bodies is the greatest 
protection against the indiscriminate or 
willy-nilly dispersal of this information, 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
Senator from Nevada. ‘ 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator is fully 
familiar—since a great point has been 
made that the Senate should not be al- 
lowed to call for information—with the 
fact that the Army engineers, under a 
Cabinet officer are directed through res- 
olutions of this body to make investiga- 
tions and to furnish information which 
the Members of the Senate do not now 
have, and to bring to the committees of 
Congress reports, upon which those com- 
mittees may act. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Nevada. I am aware of 
that, but I did not have it in mind. I 
thank the Senator for bringing it to my 
attention. That is another example, in 
addition to that of immigration, which 
is a specific instance, in an affirmative 
direction, of assistance given by an ex- 
ecutive agency to the Congress. 

I conclude the formal part of my state- 
ment, Mr. President, by merely saying 
that I believe the Senate committee can 
be fully trusted not only to receive such 
information but to exercise its sound dis- 
cretion in the public interest in connec- 
tion with either the disclosure or the 
preservation of that information. 

Mr. President, in the public interest, in 
the interest of fair examination of ap- 
pointments to a commission which has 
the highest degree of responsibility and 
the greatest latitude of power ever to be 
lodged in a commission in the history of 
this country, and in the interest of the 
progress of that commission itself, I sin- 
cerely hope that the veto will be over- 
ridden. 


I yield to the 
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I desire to mention and to amplify 
briefly one other phase of the subject 
which was touched on yesterday. It 
must be borne in mind—to repeat what I 
have heretofore said—that the act of ad- 
vice and consent in connection with Pres- 
idential appointments is not a legislative 
act, as such, as is the passage of bills and 
joint resolutions, which is a part of the 
constitutional process in which the Exec- 
utive participates. The legislative 
branch participates in the confirmation 
of nominations of officials. There are 
three steps involved. First, the President 
nominates a person; in other words, he 
sends a suggestion to this body that he 
desires to appoint a certain person to a 
certain office. The responsibility then 
shifts to the Senate of the United States. 
The Senate must go forward, examine the 
proposal, and then give its advice and 
consent, or refuse to give its advice and 
consent. In performing that function 
the suggestion is entirely out of the hands 
ofthe President. He has taken the first 
step. When he has done that, he loses 
any responsibility, so far as any further 
affirmative act on his part in connection 
with the matter is concerned. True, he 
may withdraw the nomination or ask 
that it be returned, but the Senate takes 
over at that point. It either advises and 
consents or refuses to advise and con- 
sent. If it consents to the nomination 
and confirms, a message is sent to the 
President stating that the Senate advises 
and consents. Then the third step in 
the process takes place. The President 
then makes the appointment and issues 
a commission. These three steps are in- 
terlocked. As was suggested yesterday 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
there are several instances, under our 
system of checks and balances, in which 
the legislative and executive branches 
interlock or intermingle their activities. 
This is an outstanding example. So it is 
safe and fair to say, as it has been said 
by authority, that when the Senate con- 
siders a nomination looking toward ad- 
vice and consent, it is performing an 
executive duty. It has already legislative 
authority, but it is performing an execu- 
tive duty. 

The bill provides that the arm of the 
Senate, the committee which is estab- 
lished to examine into nominations in 
this particular category, has a duty to 
advise the Senate itself as to what action 
the committee thinks is proper, and the 
bill merely authorizes that arm of the 
Senate, acting in that executive area, 
to have the advantage, if you please, of 
the investigative department of the Gov- 
ernment which is so well equipped to do 
the job, so that the committee can ex- 
amine the evidence adduced, the infor- 
mation discovered, evaluate it, and be in 
position to advise the colleagues of the 
committee of the conclusions, based upon 
all the evidence. 

It has been said here that our com- 
mittee should do that work on its own 
initiative, and independently. There is 
no committee of the Congress, that I 
know of, which is either equipped or has 
the money to operate a Nation-wide in- 
vestigative agency. As to the cost of 
obtaining information of this nature ad- 
duced by the FBI, I do not know whether 
the statement is accurate, but I do know 
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that there is a yardstick of approximate- 
ly $100 for each case. If the investiga- 
tion is an interdepartmental operation 
the cost is somewhere near that figure. 
Let us say it is $200 a case, for an investi- 
gation made by a going concern of effi- 
ciency, an agency of reliability, as history 
has proved. From a practical stand- 
point, Mr. President, it would be the 
height of idiocy to attempt to have a 
committee of Congress establish a far- 
flung investigating agency to investigate 
one, two, or three individuals in connec- 
tion with confirmations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes additional time to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask the 
able Senator from Iowa, as a matter of 
information, who conducts at the present 
time investigations of the civilian per- 
sonnel of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Of the personnel em- 
ployed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Almost with- 
out exception. The law provides that no 
person can be employed by the Com- 
mission or be employed under the Com- 
mission, including employees of all 
kinds—the number is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 50,000—and be given 
access to what is called restricted data, 
which has been interpreted as including 
access to an area in which restrictive 
data are maintained, without having 
been investigated by the FBI, a report 
of the investigation having been sub- 
mitted to the Commission and the Com- 
mission having evaluated the infor- 
mation and evaluated the individual 
involved. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is that in the present 
law? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is in the 
present Atomic Erergy Act. 

Mr. PEPPER. The President did not 
veto that bill. So that privilege is ac- 
corded by the executive department to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it is not a privilege; it is a mandate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Who investigates the 
military personnel having anything to 
do with the atomic-energy work carried 
on by the Government? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Any military 
personnel which is to have access to re- 
stricted data is, under the law, required 
to be investigated by the FBI, the same 
as in the case of civilian personnel. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does that include naval 
personnel also? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; 
cludes naval personnel. 


it in- 
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Mr. PEPPER. Who would be reached 
if the bill now in question, which was 
vetoed by the President, were permitted 
to take effect, who is not now covered by 
FBI investigation? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The persons 
to be reached would be nominees to the 
Commission itself or to the office of Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Mr. PEPPER. That would be five peo- 
ple, altogether? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Six. I should 
like to make it clear, Mr. President, that 
Senate Lill 1004 proposes that the Sen- 
ate committee may—it is not manda- 
tory—request an investigation of a nomi- 
nee whose name has been sent to the 
Senate by the President, after the nomi- 
nation has been received and prior to 
confirmation. After confirmation, the 
power of the Senate committee under 
this bill ceases and does not exist. In 
other words, if the bill were passed today, 
barring the question of certain nomina- 
tions before the Senate, an FBI investi- 
gation could not be ordered by the com- 
mittee except as a new name might be 
sent to the Senate for nomination. That 
would be the only circumstance. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. All the employees of 
the Atomic Energy Commission are em- 
ployees of a Government agency, not dis- 
similar in character from other Govern- 
ment employees, excepting that they are 
more important. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
misunderstands. These employees are 
not all employees of a Government 
agency. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has somewhere between 4,500 and 
5,000 employees; the exact number, I do 
not know at the moment. There are be- 
tween 45,000 and 50,000 employees of 
contractors, that is, contractors making 
independent contracts with the Commis- 
sion, and the contractors hire their em- 
ployees. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not a customary 
practice for the FBI to inquire into the 
background of Government employees 
generally of the executive departments of 
the Government or agencies or commis- 
sions created by the Congress? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. PEPPER. So that in investigating 
these employees the FBI is merely per- 
forming the same kind of function it per- 
forms in investigating the background of 
Government employees generally. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
at the moment I can think of no other 
agency of the Government the employees 
of which, or those working on the proj- 
ect, are required by law to be investigated 
by the FBI. I cannot recall such a case 
at the moment. There may be some 
others. It is not the customary thing, it 
is not the traditional thing, to require 
by law that the FBI investigate employees 
of other departments of Government 
prior to their employment. As I say, 
there may be exceptions; I do not know. 
The provision under discussion was in- 
serted because of the very nature of this 
project, because of the utter necessity for 
secrecy, because the very existence of the 
United States itself vitally depends upon 
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the integrity with which this project is 
operated, and the integrity of the per- 
sonnel who are connected with it. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will yield 
for one additional question, I will not ask 
him more, because I do not want to take 
his time. Instead of it being the law that 
the personnel of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission shall be investigated by the FBI, 
as important and critically located Fed- 
eral employees, the bill by its very title 
says it is a bill “to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 so as to grant specific 
authority to the Senate members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to 
require investigations by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation,” and so forth. In- 
stead of the executive departments hav- 
ing the duty to carry out the law which 
requires an FBI examination of the per- 
sonnel, this bill gives the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee power to issue a di- 
rective to a Federal agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. That 
seems to me to be the distinction in the 
case which the Senator has not observed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
we have embarked upon a unique enter- 
prise, unique in the whole American sys- 
tem, unique in its magnitude, if you 
please, and unique in the vitality with 
which it can control and direct our na- 
tional destiny. ‘This project is operated 
in secrecy, and has to be operated in 
secrecy. The Congress of the United 
States has determined that it, as a pub- 
lic activity, will not go into the details of 
the operation of this great enterprise. 
The jaw, taking that into account, 
created a joint committee whose duty it 
is to keep in touch with this project. 

The Senate committee has the respon- 
sibility of recommending to the Congress 
on the question of confirmation of ap- 
pointees. I think there is every reason 
and every argument, for the public bene- 
fit itself, to permit the Senate members 
of the joint committee, which must op- 
erate in secrecy as a rule, access to all 
possible avenues of information in con- 
nection with these appointments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What assurance has 
the Senator that the FBI, through some 
civil-service appointee, is any more ca- 
pable or reliable than the Senate itself, 
which has the power to investigate these 
appointees? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Manifestly 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as a 
mature agency of many years of life, has 
an efficient organization which knows 
how to do a job of that kind with great 
speed and great thoroughness. There is 
no committee of Congress which has the 
organization, the personnel, or the equip- 
ment to do that kind of a job. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has again 
expired. To whom does the Senator 
from California or the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? £ 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California permit me to 
address one question to the Senator from 
Iowa? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa for that purpose. 

Mr. DONNELL. Will the Senator from 
Iowa state whether or not he can inform 
the Senate as to the origin of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation? Was it created 
under authority of Congress? Was it 
created under specific act of Congress, 
or under general act of Congress, or un- 
der any act of Congress at all? 

Before the Senator answers, the 
thought to which I address myself is 
that if it is a creature of Congress, is it 
not perfectly proper for Congress to pre- 
scribe what the duties of that creature 
shall be? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It undoubt- 
edly is a creature of Congress. As I un- 
derstand the origin of the FBI, a good 
many years ago it was set up without 
specific act of Congress. It was set up 
as an investigative agency by the then 
Attorney General. It has had its name 
changed various times. It has been 
recognized in laws which have been 
passed, but its original was in the discre- 
tion of the then Attorney General, and 
it was not set up originally under a 
specific authorization by the Congress. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
know whether it was set up under the 
authority conferred by section 300, 
United States Code Annotated, title 5, 
reading: 

For the detection and prosecution of 
crimes against the United States, and for 
the acquisition, collection, classification, and 
preservation of criminal identification rec- 
ords and their exchange with the officials of 
States, cities, and other institutions, the 
Attorney General is authorized to appoint 

jials who shall be vested with the author- 


i mecessary for the execution of such 
duties. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my un- 
derstanding, Mr. President, that that is 
the general over-all authority under 
which the bureau was set up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. McMaron] 
is recognized. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 15 minutes 


to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PepPer]. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


Senator from Florida is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Iowa is quite right in say- 
ing that the Atomic Energy Commission 
performs a very important function, and 
he might have added that the subject 
under consideration is likewise of great 
significance to our form of government. 
Undoubtedly the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is trying to preserve the strength 
and solidity of this great democratic Re- 
public. We who are determined to sup- 
port the Presidential veto of the bill have 
the same objective in view. 

We believe, Mr. President, that it is 
comparable in importance to the func-- 
tioning of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion that we do preserve the form of our 
Government, which recognizes a divi- 
sion of power among the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial branches of 
the Government. There are many who 
think and many who have said that to 
break down the character of our Goy- 
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ernment itself, the very structure which 
supports our high endeavors, is perhaps 
the most dangerous blow that could be 
struck at the security of the Nation 
itself. 

The President has put his vetc or the 
bill squarely upon constitutional grounds, 
and upon what he deems to be sound 
public policy. 

Let it be clearly understood that the 
bill the President has vetoed differs 
vitally from the existing law. When the 
Congress has created and the President 
has approved and therefore given legal 
status and effect to a congressional en- 
actment setting up the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and it begins to employ per- 
sonnel, that personnel becomes, like 
other Federal personnel, subject to pub- 
lic law and subject to Executive author- 
ity and responsibility. 

It was perfectly proper for the Con- 
gress to require that this personnel, 
which it deems to be particularly stra- 
tegically located, should pass certain 
scrutiny and be subject to certain in- 
vestigation, that of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. ‘That is provided in 
the present law. The able Senators 
who have spoken against the Presiden- 
tial veto have clearly recognized—and 
the able Senator from Iowa (Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] a few moments ago stated—that 
all the personnel of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the personnel of every con- 
tractor who even as an independent con- 
tractor performs any service for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and even 
all the personnel of the armed services 
which have anything to do with this very 
important subject of the control and the 
development of atomic energy, are, under 
the existing law, subject to Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation authority and 
scrutiny. 

So, Mr. President, I think that we are 
not jeopardizing the secrecy of this vital 
and dynamic force. We are not open- 
ing the doors to the infiltration into the 
personnel of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of those who may have sinister 
designs or may be even irresponsible in 
character. 

The question before the Senate, Mr. 
President, is not whether the employees, 
or even those who are in an incidental 
way as civHians or military personnel 
connected with this project carried on 
under the Atomic Energy Commission, 
shall be subject to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The question is whether 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a group 
of five individuals, and the General Man- 
ager of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
one person, six persons in all, appointed 
by the President of the United States 
personally upon his great constitutional 
responsibility, and subject to public con- 
firmation by the United States Senate, 
shall have to have their characters and 
their records and their background sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, not at the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States 
or the Attorney General, the head of the 
Department of Justice in which the FBI 
functions as an agency, but by the di- 
rective of a committee of the United 
States Senate alone. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
allow me, I would like to proceed for 
a minute. That, Mr. President, it seems 
to me, would clearly be an authorization 
by Congress to a subcommittee of the 
Congress—because that is what the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy of the two 
Houses must be, a subcommittee of the 
Congress—that such a subcommittee 
shall have the congressional power to 
exercise an executive prerogative in the 
direction of a Federal agency. That 
agency does not have that power with 
respect to the personnel under the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It is the 
duty of the President of the United 
States, who took an oath as President 
that he would faithfully execute the laws, 
to see to it that that agency, under his 
direction, performs its duty prescribed by 
law, and that they investigate the per- 
sonnel of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, or those who may be related to it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall yield after one 
more sentence. But that is not what 
the bill attempts todo. It does not make 
it the duty of the President to see to it 
that an investigation is made. It gives 
the power to a committee of the Con- 
gress to direct an executive agency to 
perform an executive function. The bill, 
therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me, 
encroaches upon the constitutional im- 
munities of the executive power. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I again call the attention of the 
Senator from Florida to the fact that the 
lesser persons operating in this great 
activity are required to be investigated. 
It is required that their backgrounds, 
their personalities, and all their associa- 
tions be investigated. But with respect 
to the individuals who are at the top and 
who have the power to order their em- 
Ployees around and cor.trol the destinies 
of these individuals, there is no require- 
ment now in the law to investigate them. 

I also call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that, while the Senator said 
a moment ago that the President shall 
have the employees of the Commission 
investigated under his responsibility, the 
President did not have a single member 
of the Commission or the General Man- 
ager investigated. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I may 
say three things in response to the able 
Senator’s inquiry. First, whether the 
President had the personnel, which he 
recommended to the Congress to be 
members of that Commission, investi- 
gated by the FBI was a matter which 
was up to the President to determine. 
We may question the wisdom or the lack 
of wisdom of the President’s policy, but 
he had the constitutional right to ask 
the FBI to investigate them or not to in- 
vestigate them, and we do not have the 
power to supervise or to restrict the 
President in the exercise of the execu- 
tive function. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 
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In the second place, there are two very 
vivid distinctions between the employees 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The first is, the President per- 
sonally appoints the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
President does not personally appoint 
the employees of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In the third place, the employees of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, so far 
as I know, are not subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate of the United States, 
whereas the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission are subject to the 
confirmation of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Those are, in my opinion, very im- 
portant distinctions, Mr. President, be- 
tween the personnel in the employ of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I simply wish to 
say to the Senator from Florida at this 
point that I think he makes the best 
argument that has been made for the 
bill when he states that the great dif- 
ference is that the employees are not 
subject to confirmation, and therefore, 
of course, the joint committee is not 
given power so far as they are concerned. 
But so far as the members of the Com- 
mission are concerned, and the general 
manager, it is not correct to say that 
the President makes the appointment 
and then it is ipso facto final. They are 
not finally members of the Commission 
until they have been confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. 

We are not seeking in the bill to dic- 
tate the President’s direction in pursuing 
his constitutional duty, but to have ac- 
cess to information when we perform 
our constitutional duty. The oath the 
President of the United States takes to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States in the discharge of his duty is no 
more sacred than the oath a Member of 
the United States Senate takes to dis- 
charge his constitutional duty. We 
merely want to be sure that we have ac- 
cess to the information we need in dis- 
charging our constitutional duty. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall 
make two replies to the able Senator from 
California. In the first place, the em- 
ployees of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, as we both said, are not subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. We, 
therefore, do not demand of the Execu- 
tive authority the revelation of what the 
FBI investigation shows about the sub- 
ordinate personnel. Therefore in that 
case, when the President desires an FBI 
investigation of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s employed personnel we are not 
encroaching upon the immunity of the 
Executive power. But in the case in 
question here today we are requiring, if 
the measure before us should become ef- 
fective, that the executive branch of the 
Government first subordinate an agency 
of the executive department to the direc- 
tion of a subcommittee of the Congress— 
and less than the whole Congress, I might 
add—and, in the second place, that the 
information which may be obtained 
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through such an agency’s investigation, 
shal} be disclosed by the executive agency 
to the congressional subcommittee, 
namely, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the two Houses of Congress. 
So we are doing two things which in my 
opinion are outside the scope of congres- 
sional authority. First we are giving by 
law a congressional committee the power 
to direct an executive agency to perform 
a@ congressional function, because the 
power of confirmation is a congressional 
function conferred upon the Congress by 
the Constitution, whatever it may be 
called otherwise. 

In the second place, we are requiring 
the disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion obtained by the executive depart- 
ment to a coordinate department of the 
Government which has no superior pow- 
er to require disclosure of confidential 
executive information. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The bill does no 
such thing. It does not require the 
agency to turn over files which it has ob- 
tained in an investigation for the Presi- 
dent, for example, of these persons. It 
merely provides that the Senate, which 
is the only one of the two bodies which 
has a constitutional function, shall be 
entitled to the information. 

As the Senator well knows, under the 
Constitution the House has no consti- 
tutional function in connection with the 
confirmation of nominations. The bill 
merely provides that the Senate mem- 
bers of the joint committee, acting for 
the United States Senate, may have the 
power to obtain information which will 
help them to reach an adequate judg- 
ment on the basis of which they may 
finally pass upon the qualifications of 
nominees, in carrying out their consti- 
tutional obligation in connection with 
confirmation. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am afraid the able 
Senator from California misunderstands 
me. I am not saying that the bill would 
require the disclosure of information al- 
ready in the files of the FBI. I am say- 
ing that the bill proposes two excesses of 
congressional authority. First, in the 
title of the bill itself, the purpose is dis- 
tinctly shown. I read it: 

An act to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 so as to grant specific authority to the 
Senate members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy— 


Not the entire Senate, or the entire 
Congress— 
to require— 


To command, to order— 
investigations by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the character, associations, and 
loyalty of persons nominated for appoint- 
ment, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to offices established by such act. 


Under the provisions of this bill the 
Senate members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy would be given the 
executive power to order a subordinate 
executive agency to perform a congres- 
sional function, namely, the power of 
confirmation in the Senate. That is very 
different from a law which requires the 
President, in the performance of his ex- 
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ecutive duty, to carry out a certain func- 
tion, namely, to require an FBI investiga- 
tion. 

But the able Senator from California 
overlooks one thing which I said. I 
stated that the FBI would not be required 
by the proposed law to disclose informa- 
tion which it already had, but would be 
required to disclose information which it 
might obtain in an inquiry at the direc- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, which is executive and confiden- 
tial information, to a body of the Con- 
gress, namely, the joint committee, which 
I say is a usurpation of executive au- 
thority and immunity. 

If the Congress has power to give au- 
thority to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, it can give such authority to any 
other joint committee; and if it can give 
it to a joint committee, it can give it to 
@ separate committee of either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives. By 
such legislation we could convert the ex- 
ecutive bureaus into completely subordi- 
nate congressional agencies which would 
spend their whole time performing con- 
gressional functions, without any recog- 
nition of the authority or responsibility 
of the President of the United States, 
who is head of the executive branch of 
our Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes more to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
says that if the Congress can give au- 
thority to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy it can give it to other 
committees. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Congress has 
already done that, and the President has 
approved it, in the Atomic Energy Act 
itself. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator give 
the illustration he has in mind? Does it 
apply to anything other than employees? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is given 
authority in the act itself to vtilize the 
services, facilities, information, and per- 
sonnel} of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. I think I 
have quoted the language verbatim. So 
that has already been done. 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, yes. We give gen- 
eral authority to make inquiry of execu- 
tive agencies and seek information from 
them. But does the act in so many words 
give authority to require the disclosure 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of confidential information which 
the executive branch may not desire to 
reveal? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me read to 
the Senator the exact language of the 
law which the President approved: 

The committee— 


Referring to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy— 


is authorized to utilize the services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of the de- 
partments and establishments of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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That language is found at the close of 
a section which outlines the required ac- 
tivities of the joint committee. 

Mr. PEPPER. If that language means 
what the able Senator says it means, why 
is it mecessary to pass a new bill to give 
the committee further authority? The 
FBI is an agency of the Government. 
Evidently the committee is not satisfied 
with the language of the act, or it would 
not be proposing another bill to supple- 
ment the authority which it possesses. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This bill re- 
fers to the Senate members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. : 

Mr. McMAHON. It is always difficult 
for me, of course, to make any complaint 
or give voice to any criticism of any pro- 
vision of the act, for reasons which are 
obvious to every Member of the Senate. 
To read and re-read this so-called au- 
thority and by its reiteration claim that 
that makes it constitutional, is falla- 
cious. Of course the President signed the 
bill. He knew what the bill provided 
for, and how desperately necessary it 
was. The act has a separability clause 
in it; and I say very frankly tha’ if the 
joint committee, acting under the pro- 
visions of the act, were to call upon the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation for investigatory files, and he 
should be ordered not to produce them, 
and should be brought before the bar of 
the Senate on a contempt charge, if he 
should sue out a writ of habeas corpus, 
the Supreme Court would discharge him 
from the custody of the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate. The mere reitera- 
tion of the fact that we wrote certain 
language into the act does not make it 
constitutional. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

Mr. President, I close by referring to 
another aspect of this question. I dis- 
tinctly recall that in the first atomic- 
energy bill which was before the Sen- 
ate—and I want Senators to check me 
and correct me if I am in error—there 
was a provision which required the ap- 
proval of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation—not clearance or investigation, 
but approval. If I am not in error, that 
language was in at least one version of 
the original bill, because I remember that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLLy] 
and other Senators raised the question 
with respect to approval, and the lan- 
guage was changed so as to provide for 
investigation by the FBI. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I had intended to dis- 
cuss that very point in connection with 
the remarks I wish to make. The orig- 
inal bill provided that no person should 
be appointed without the approval of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
wa: as clear-cut an invasion of the Con- 
stitution as any bill that was ever pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. That shows how far 
some of those who are associated with 
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this enterprise are prepared to go in en- 
croaching upon the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I have as high respect 
and regard for the competency, patriot- 
ism, and integrity of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation as has any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate or any other citizen of 
the country. I think it is universally 
agreed that it has done a magnificent 
job. But, Mr. President, as an American 
who wants to see the citizenry of this 
country free from a secret police of any 
character, I have been alarmed at the 
growing supineness and readiness with 
which the people—even Members of 
Congress—have been willing to make the 
approval of the FBI the congressional 
criterion of patriotism, competency, or 
loyalty. 

After all, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is headed by one man, and he is 
only one man in a nation of 140,000,000 
people. He can err, because he is human, 
He takes his orders, so far as I know, 
from but two superiors. One is the At- 
torney General of the United States, and 
the other is the President of the United 
States. Thus, there is a man wvho has 
thousands of employees, all of whom are 
sustained by the Federal power and Fed- 
eral funds; he has tremendous scope and 
reach; his activities are secret; and he 
is not accountable to the Congress. No 
one is his superior but, first, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and then, 
in turn, the President of the United 
States. I am opposed to giving him or 
any other American mortal untrammeled 
or unrestricted authority, to be the cri- 
terion of, at least, the performance of 
constitutional duties by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I maintain that we can- 
not investigate all the thousands of em- 
ployees the Atomic Energy Commission 
may have or all the employees the con- 
tractors who may do work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission may have. But 
when there are just six persons in top 
places, appointed personally by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, subject to 
Senatorial approval, and when we can 
call and question and look at and exam- 
ine them, and when we can search theif 
background by means of using any per- 
sonnel we may be disposed to employ or 
by means of any inquiry we may wish to 
make to State or local agencies, to say 
that it is not enough to have those safe- 
guards upon their competency, but that 
the committee must have the power, re- 
gardless of whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral or the President of the United States 
wish it done, to compel the FBI to in- 
vestigate those six persons and report to 
the committee, I say is going too far. 

Yesterday afternoon I asked a ques- 
tion, and I said I did not ask it face- 
tiously. My question was this: Were 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, who act in this matter, 
investigated by the FBI? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, to permit me to 
answer that question? 
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Mr. PEPPER. 
minute. 

Mr. President, who of us in the Senate 
would dare to suggest that we need the 
advice of the FBI upon the competency 
of any of our colleagues on that commit- 
tee, who perform perhaps some of the 
most important functions which are per- 
formed by Senators and Representatives 
in Congress? 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. I believe the 
Senator from California rose first, so I 
yield now to him. After he concludes I 
shall yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that at no time has 
the theory or the language of this bill 
given the FBI any veto on what action 
the Senate should take. When the Sen- 
ate committee obtains the information it 
can examine it, can carry on further in- 
vestigations, can reject it, can do any- 
thing it wishes to do with it. At no place, 
either in letter or in spirit, does the bill 
provide that the FBI.shall have a veto 
power and that its decision shall be the 
final decision in this matter. Under the 
bill, the FBI would merely be used to en- 
able us to obtain access to information 
which we feel the Senate of the United 
States must have in the discharge of its 
constitutional duties. 

This business—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then I shall make 
this statement in my own time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized in 
his own time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
say to the able Senator from Florida that 
I do not know whether he has had a 
chance to read the report of the Cana- 
dian Royal Commission regarding the 
spy situation in that country; but we co 
know that at a time when we were one 
of the Allies and were so engaged in the 
great war and in the winning of the war, 
and when we had sent to our allies in 
Russia some $11,000,000,000 worth of 
lend-lease equipment, and when we were 
rendering them every possible assistance, 
they had their secret agents in high 
places in the Canadian Government, in 
the high scientific circles of Canada, in 
the very Parliament of Canada itself, 
stealing atomic information. According 
to the information obtained by the Ca- 
nadian Royal Commisison—information, 
the accuracy of which has not been de- 
nied, and the information is a part of 
the public records—those secret agents 
stole a sample of uranium, and they stole 
plans and other materials relating to the 
field of atomic power. 

I say to my colleague, the Senator 
from Florida, that in this limited field of 
atomic energy, in which the very nature 
of the substance can destroy the safety 
of our Republic and the peace of the 
world, I think we have a right to gain 
access to whatever information we need 
in the final discharge of our duties. 


I shall yield in a 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to reply-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Florida in his time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad to have the 
able Senator from California point out 
the things he has so well mentioned. I 
am not informed, but I doubt very seri- 
ously whether, in spite of the Canadian 
spy trial, it is the policy and the legal 
requirement of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and it is being required by law 
in Canada, that because there was one 
rotten egg in the Canadian Parliament, 
therefore every person who sits in the 
Canadian Parliament must be investi- 
gated by the Canadian FBI; and in spite 
of the spy case in Canada—and of course 
all of us denounce those who were the 
culprits in it—I doubt very seriously 
whether the members of the Canadian 
commissions who are appointed by the 
executive authority there, and have to 
have the approval of the Canadian Par- 
liament, are subject to police inquiry by 
their FBI. 

Mr. President, all of us want to pre- 
serve atomic energy, but we also want to 
preserve our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

I am talking about only six persons, 
and they are the General Manager and 
the five members of the Commission on 
Atomic Energy, every one of whom has 
to have the seal and stamp of appoint- 
ment and approval placed upon him by 
the President of the United States per- 
sonally, and every one of whom has to 
be confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States. I deny the possibility that a 
President chosen by the people would be 
so designing or so incompetent as to let 
a man unworthy of this high office re- 
ceive his approval; but if it should ever 
occur, then I deny that the Senate of 
the United States would not discover 
his infidelity somewhere in the inquiries 
and investigations it would make. 

So, Mr. President, I think this bill is 
not justified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from Connecticut 
or the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcuH]). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I hope I 
shall not take all the 15 minutes. My 
own time, as well as the time of the Sen- 
ate, is limited. But I cannot let this 
opportunity pass without saying a few 
words about some of the fundamental 
issues which are involved in trends and 
tendencies of legislation of this kind. 

I shall not discuss the constitutionality 
of this measure, although I think the veto 
message of the President could well be 
sustained upon the ground that the bill 
is unconstitutional and that the decision 
in Marbury against Madison, notwith- 
standing the able remarks of the Senator 
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from Iowa, still applies, as cited in the 


President’s message. But with those 
matters I am not concerned today so 
much as I am concerned with other phi- 
losophies of our Government which may 
be involved in measures of this kind. 

Mr. President, throughout all the world 
there is a most dangerous trend and 
tendency to elevate, exaggerate, and give 
absolute control to agencies of govern- 
ment called police agencies. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point for a 
very brief observation? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may observe 
to the Senator from New Mexico that 
there are tendencies evidenced all over 
the world, and especially in this country, 
toward the formation of subversive 
groups such as those who would destroy 
the very fundamentals of the American 
system. I think it is high time that we 
spent as much time taking cognizance 
of those people as we spend in coddling 
sometimes what we consider in a nebu- 
lous type of consideration to be funda- 
mental or human rights. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator for 
his observation. I trust the Senator will 
not ask me to yield again because I am 
speaking under a limitation of time. 
But I want to say that his observation 
contributes nothing to what I am dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. President, as I said, there are dan- 
gerous trends in this country. One of 
them I have in mind now, in the political 
life in which we are now living, when a 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States goes forth, posing as a 
saviour of democracy, and on public plat- 
forms and over the radio announces as a 
slogan or doctrine the policy of peace and 
prosperity. No more iniquitous doctrine 
could be announced than that. Much 
as I desire peace, a peace based first upon 
world-wide order under established law, 
for which I contend, I know that my 
country and the liberties which we pos- 
sess were not founded upon or gained by 
either peace or prosperity. They were 
gained in blood and battle by men willing 
to lay down their lives in order that the 
freedom of the individual might be pre- 
served and made safe and secure 
throughout this great Nation. Peace 
and prosperity can never preserve the 
freedom of the individual. It is upon 
the freedom of the individual and his 
sacred rights as a citizen that our de- 
mocracy is founded. Only upon that 
principle can it be preserved and main- 
tained. If, in order to maintain it, it 
should be found necessary for us to un- 
dergo poverty, American citizens will give 
up prosperity. Should it become neces- 
sary, in order to maintain freedom, 
American citizens will give up peace, they 
will fight and die as the sons of America 
have ever been able and willing to fight 
and die for the blessings of liberty. The 
blessings of liberty can be maintained 
only by those in the legislative branch 
of the Government being constantly on 
guard against every potential or possible 
invasion of them. There is inherent in 
the type of legislation which is now un- 
der consideration the absolute invasion 
and possibly the destruction of the free- 
dom of the individual. Ihave seen many 
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bills come before the Congress, intro- 
duced more often in the other House 
than in the Senate, providing for the 
exercise of great powers by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, some of them 
providing that no citizen should be 
deemed eligible to office unless there had 
been an investigation by the FBI. 

Mr. President, it does not do to say, as 
the Senator from California said just 
now, that we are not, in granting this 
power to the FBI, giving them the final 
say, because, Mr. President, it is a well 
known fact that when the FBI submits a 
report, founded, as most of them are, on 
hearsay, embodying charges of which the 
citizen has had no knowledge or notice, 
and no opportunity to defend himself or 
to reply, or to have the benefit of the con- 
stitutional right of confrontation by wit- 
nesses, in order to safeguard his charac- 
ter and reputation, and a report of that 
kind comes before one of the committees, 
the committee reports adversely to the 
citizen. 

In the bill which was originally intro- 
duced, a copy of which lies on my desk, 
it was provided that no person could be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States until an investigation had been 
made and the results of it made available 
to the committee. The committee to 
which that bill was referred, probably 
thinking of the Constitution, which was 
clearly violated, amended the bill osten- 
sibly to evade and avoid the constitu- 
tional provision by saying that no man 
should ever take office until the investi- 
gation had been made, thus attaching the 
qualification to the holding of office in 
the United States that every citizen the 
President might desire to appoint must 
first be investigated by the FBI. Does 
any man who loves liberty, the freedom 
of the individual, and the constitutional 
rights of American citizens dare stand on 
the floor of the Senate to defend either 
one of those provisions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. I hope it will 
not be taken out of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will tale it out of 
my own time. 

Mr. HATCH. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that if there 
had been a little more careful screening 
by the democratic forces in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Jan Masaryk might be alive today 
and Czechoslovakia might not be behind 
the iron curtain. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, Czecho- 
slovakia did not fall as a result of out- 
side influence. It fell because the citi- 
zens of Czechoslovakia did not guard 
their own liberties as individuals and 
did not prize liberty highly enough to 
stand up and resist the communistic in- 
fluence, but surrendered their rights and 
let the Communists come in and take 
control of their secret police. That was 
their greatest mistake—a pattern which 
was followed in the case of every coun- 
try that has found itself behind the “iron 
curtain,” the elevation of the police above 
the rights of the-citizens. Had the brave 
Czechoslovaks been as vigilant in pro- 
tecting the freedom of the individual and 
the preservation of constitutional rights 
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for which I speak today, Czechoslovakia 
would not have fallen. 

Mr. President, in what I have said I 
cast no reflection upon the FBI. Under 
the direction of Mr. Hoover, it has per- 
formed a magnificent service. But I 
was shocked yesterday to learn that, by 
what authority I do not know, if any 
free-born American happens to achieve 
a position of importance his record is 
investigated and a file kept on that citi- 
zen in the FBI. Mr, President, I cannot 
conceive under our free system of gov- 
ernment that such a practice should pre- 
vail. Ihopethe report is not true. But, 
granting everything I say about the 
ability with which Mr. Hoover has con- 
ducted the FBI, everyone of us knows 
that it is a very great power he now ex- 
ercises. Senators would further broaden 
that arbitrary power, disregarding their 
duties and responsibilities as Senators to 
provide the Senate with its own investi- 
gations, by turning the making of in- 
vestigations over to the FBI, and thus 
giving control to the police, just as the 
people of Czechoslovakia did in their poor 
country. 

Oh, Mr. President, these are not idle 
words. Iam arguing for the preservation 
of the fundamental principles upon which 
this Government is founded and which, 
if lost, would mean the destruction of our 
Government and the liberties of our citi- 
zens. 

What I started to say, Mr. President, 
was that someday some person other 
than Mr. Hoover will become Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It 
could happen that he might be a ruthless 
man who would use his vast power for 
political or other purposes and actually 
destroy the lives and reputations of per- 
sons who sought to hold office in this 
land of ours. I do not argue against in- 
vestigation. I would give to the commit- 
tee, sir, all the power and all the money 
it needs to investigate any man as it 
might order and direct. I would never be 
afraid of a committee of the Senate of 
the United States abusing that power, 
because as Senators we are subject to the 
will of the people, and there is a check 
upon us which we must heed and obey if 
we hope to remain in office. Not that such 
a check would be needed, but as the duly 
constituted and elected officials of gov- 
ernment we are responsible to the people. 
So I would grant and give any funds re- 
quired; but I shall not write into the law 
of the land any provision that would exalt 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
make our own committee subservient to 
that Bureau, because I believe that by 
granting such power I would be striking 
at the very foundations of democracy it- 
self. 

Mr. President, I trust and hope that the 
veto of the President will be sustained. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. The Sena- 
tor from California and I will share the 
time consumed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California agree to the 
suggestion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Millikin 


Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Hoey Russell 
Holland Saltonstall 
Ives Sparkman 
Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Johnston, §.C. Stewart 

Kem Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Knowland Thye 
Langer Tobey 
Lodge Tydings 
Lucas Umstead 
McClellan Vandenberg 
McFarland Wherry 
McGrath White 
McKellar Williams 
McMahon Wilson 
Ferguson Magnuson Young 
Flanders Malone 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs in the chair). Seventy-seven Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon]. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, it is 
doubtful that I can add anything to 
what has already been said on the im- 
portant subject of the unconstitutional 
aspects of the bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. I wish to take just a few moments 
on another phase of what seems to me 
to be a dangerous trend which would be 
approved by the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the bill vetoed by the President. 

I have noticed in the last few years a 
movement on the part of some Senators 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to probe and probe and probe 
into everything they can find, even to 
the extent of making an attempt to 
bring in the private files of individuals 
who are high public servants of this Gov- 
ernment. 

I distinctly recall what happened in 
the Pearl Harbor investigation. As a 
member of the investigating committee, 
I served for months listening to the tes- 
timony that was adduced, and I know 
what was attempted in that case. The 
main object on the part of certain Sena- 
tors was to find something that was 
detrimental to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
his private or public files, and time with- 
cut number their was a demand that 
something be produced from his files, or 
that the members of the committee be 
allowed to examine the files in order that 
they might discover something, not in 
connection with this public life, but 
something in connection with his private 
life which would make campaign propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. President, when the Senate of the 
United States turns the investigatory 
power it has within its own grasp and 
power over to an agency of the executive 
branch of the Government, in my judg- 
meut, we are doing a very dangerous 
thing from the standpoint of the future 
welfare of the Congress. 


Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 


Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 


Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
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The Congress has within its own hands 
the power to do the very things sought 
to have done by the FBI. After serious 
consideration and reexamination of the 
important questiou I will never confess 
or admit that the Senate cannot employ 
equally competent and capable investi- 
gators to find everything about the pri- 
vate and public life of five individuals 
whose names the President of the United 
States sends to ‘he Senate for confirma- 
tion. It is our plain duty to do so. We 
should not encroach upon the power of 
the Executive. It is a great confession 
of weakness upon the part of the majority 
who seek to pass this bill. I shall not be 
a party to such a program. 

Mr. President, we should not be fooled 
by this weakness. I firmly believe the 
people want the real power of this type 
of an investigation to rest in the Con- 
gress of the United States where it be- 
longs under the Constitution. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; I have only 10 min- 
utes. I yielded to the Senator yesterday. 
I will yield to him tomorrow. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I. merely 
wanted to read to the Senate what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does the Senator wish 
to read it again? Let him read it in his 
own time; I enjoy it as much as the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, I say with all sincerity 
that the Senate of the United States, if 
it approved what is attempted, would be 
abandoning one of its primary functions, 
and attempting to take from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government power 
that was never intended by the fathers 
of the country. 

Day after day there have been «t- 
tempts here to encroach upon the powers 
of the Executive. Well do I remember 
that, when the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was charged with an attempt to pack 
the Supreme Court, the hue and cry 
arose throughout the country, especially 
among the Republican leaders—and I 
joined with them at that time—that the 
President of the United States had no 
right, power, or authority to encroach 
upon the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment; this argument is equally valid to- 
day when the legislative branch of the 
Government unduly encroaches upon the 
power of the Executive. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa seemed to get great en- 
joyment from reading what I had said 
in the Senate a few weeks ago during 
the debate at that time: I thought at 
the moment I was right but upon reflec- 
tion and a careful consideration of the 
magnitude of the problem involved I 
came to the conclusion that I had com- 
mitted what seemed to me to be a 
grievous error. So, today, I take a dif- 
ferent position. I do not do So re- 
luctantly. I am glad to change my 
position. 

Mr. President, consistency is the hob- 
goblin of small minds. I know Of men 
who served in this body who were 
consistent. Yet the people defeated 
them at the polls as the result of their 
consistency. I know a distinguished 
Member of the United States Senate, 
who has not been consistent on one of 
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the greatest issues ever presented be- 
fore the American people. He enjoys 
the respect and the confidence of about 
as many people in this country as any 
individual I know. He was not con- 
sistent. 

Yet the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa has gleefully complained because 
the Senator from Illinois has not been 
consistent upon the pending measure. 
It is seldom that the Senator from Iowa 
produces any merriment on the floor of 
the Senate, and I enjoy the merriment 
resulting from what he said yesterday. 
The Senator from Iowa believes he was 
doing something to the Senator from 
Illinois which would be of great harm 
or detriment to him, but in that belief 
he is badly mistaken. The Senator from 
Iowa is one of those individuals who 
never changes his mind. He is one of 
those omniscient persons who is right 
in everything. Whenever the Senator 
from Iowa rises from his seat in the 
Senate and lays down the law and the 
facts as he believes them to be, no one 
can change his mind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, Mr. President. Not 
a chance. [Laughter.] The Senator 
from Iowa is never wrong. Senators 
can look at him ana see the beaming 
confidence on his face, and know how 
righteous he is, and how powerful he is 
in his presentation of right. 

No, Mr. President, men cannot always 
be consistent and under high public 
service when one knows he is wrong, it 
is no sin to admit it. I remember what 
former Senator Henry Ashurst, of Ari- 
zona, said about consistency and incon- 
sistency. It would be well if the Sena- 
tor from Iowa would take the time some 
day and read what former Senator Ash- 
urst said on that subject. 

Mr. President, the legislation before us 
is an extremely important piece of leg- 
islation. It is a piece of legislation which 
goes to the very fundamentals, to the 
basic concepts of the three branches of 
Government so far as complete separa- 
tion of them is concerned. I am as- 
tounded, I am shocked to find that my 
good friends on the other side of the aisle 
who are members of the Atomic Energy 
Committee would admit that they are not 
capable, that they do not have the power, 
that they do not have the willingness to 
go forward upon their own investigating 
the qualifications, the loyalty, and char- 
acter and the associations of these five 
men whose names will be presented to us 
by the President for our confirmation. 
Never would I, Mr. President, admit such 
a failure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
want another minute to conclude? 

Mr. LUCAS. No, Mr. President, I have 
concluded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
wonders never cease. The versatile Sen- 
ator from Illinois constantly astounds me, 
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In speaking of his change of position he 
calls it inconsistency, and perhaps it is. 
Perhaps it is being versatile. I do not 
know. But let me read again what the 
Senator frorm Illinois said on February 
28 in regard to this legislation. He 
said: 

We can write a law which will give the 
Congress the right to say, “We want investi- 
gators from the FBI to investigate John Doe 
or Harry Blackacre.” The Congress has the 
power to determine whether or not the kind 
of man the President has appointed has the 
qualification and meets the test laid down by 
the Senate. 


Mr. President, I am not certain whether 
I am consistent or not, but I assume from 
the argument which the Senator from 
Illinois just made that, with the burning 
recollection in his mind of the evils 
brought to light by the investigation of 
Pearl Harbor, from having sat and 
worked arduously in that committee, and 
having seen the insidious things which 
may be revealed by a congressional com- 
mittee investigation, he thinks that the 
pending bill is nefarious. I call attention, 
Mr. President, to the fact that that burn- 
ing memory was in his mind on February 
28 when he made the statement I have 
just quoted. Whether it has been re- 
vived or not, I still do not agree with 
the Senator that inconsistency is a 
virtue. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

I rise to say in the 1 minute only one 
thing, and that is that I sincerely thank 
my very able and distinguished friend 
from Iowa for again reading what I said 
last February. It has now been read into 
the Recorp three times, and I hope the 
Senator will read it once more so that 
everyone will know about it. From the 
bottom of my heart I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for having read what I said in 
February. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I assure the 
Senator that the pleasure is all mine. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now yield 30 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]). 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it 
has been very interesting to hear the 
considerable amount of oratory which 
has been produced on the Senate floor re- 
specting the President’s veto message. 
The bill which the President vetoed was 
passed without a yea-and-nay vote, as I 
recall; but now when it comes back from 
the President’s desk with a veto it seems 
that a great deal of oratory must be ex- 
pended on it. 

Mr. President, the veto message of the 
President is a very interesting one. The 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which was 
sponsored by the able Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] contains an un- 
usual provision. In fact, when the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Committee he was 
perfectly willing to have passed legisla- 
tion dealing with the subject we are now 
considering. As I understand, he was the 
author of the bill which is now the law, 
and in it he went so far as to require the 
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President of the United States to do 
something in relation to the individuals 
who were to be appointed members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In the sec- 
ond paragraph, under “Organization,” 
the law provides: 

Members of the Commission shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


Normally that is the language used in 
similar legislation. But what did the able 
Senator from Connecticut further insert 
in the legislation? He placed in it this 
language: 

In submitting any nomination to the Sen- 
ate, the President shall set forth the experi- 
ence and the qualifications of the nominee. 


Why, Mr. President? Because the 
situation at the time we were consider- 
ing that legislation was unusual. Con- 
gress was taking under its wing a monop- 
oly over the atomic energy of the United 
States. Never in the history of the Na- 
tion had such a project been before 
Congress. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut were arguing today that that 
provision was unconstitutional, he might 
have some grounds for his argument on 
the veto message. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Connecticut went much further than 
that. He was successful in having 
passed as broad a provision, in my hum- 
ble judgment, as is now sought to be 
passed in the present vetoed bill because 
he provided under (e) in section 15: 

The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government. 


That includes the FBI. That includes 
all the Government bureaus and all the 
Government agencies. 

Mr. President, I think there is some- 
thing behind the objection now being 
made to the bill. What is it? Let us 
look at the bill itself. Until today the 
FBI has been under the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Director of the FBI is no more 
and no less than an agent of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. So 
when the opponents of this bill sense the 
fact that Congress for once in its life is 
for one specific purpose about to put the 
Director of the FBI under the direction 
of Congress and not under the Attorney 
General, a great deal of oratory is ex- 
pended on the floor of the Senate. 

I remember that we had a preliminary 
investigation into the Kansas City vote- 
fraud case in a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. All the 
evidence submitted was clear that the 
Attorney General is supreme, and that 
the Director of the FBI takes his orders 
and his directions from the Atterney 
General. But, Mr. President, that is not 
this bill. This bill provides that the 
Senate committee may use the FBI. 
This is the language: 

The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall cause such investigation 
to be made and, upon completion thereof, 
shall report to the Senate committee, in 
writing— 


Not through the Attorney General, but 
directly to the committee— 
setting out the information developed by 
such investigation, and shall thereafter fur- 
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nish such amplification or supplementation 
thereof as the Senate committee may direct. 


Is that the cause of the oratory in 
opposition to the bill? 

The President of the United States 
does not state his reasons for believing 
the bill to be unconstitutional. He says 
only— 

Aside from the question of constitu- 
tionality, which I am advised is serious, I 


believe the bill is wholly unnecessary and 
unwise. 


Let us look at the citation given by the 
President. The case of Marbury against 
Madison is an old case. It was decided 
back in 1803. Let us consider the facts 
of that case. 

A Secretary of State was a defendant 
in a case in which the President of the 
United States tried to control the acts 
of the Secretary. What did the court 
decide? The court decided that the Con- 
gress of the United States had conferred 
upon the Secretary of State certain 
duties and obligations by law, and that 
even the President of the United States 
could not change those duties or obliga- 
The decision says that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has certain 
political activities; he has certain discre- 
tion; and with respect to his political 
activities or political duties, in which he 
has sole discretion, the Congress of the 
United States cannot interfere. But the 
case also holds that when he is not using 
his political power, but is using the au- 
thority of the executive branch under a 
law, the President of the United States 
cannot change the law. 

It is argued that the Congress has no 
power to place any duties upon an execu- 
tive branch of the Government. We 
have done so in the case of the Federal 
Trade Commission. We have done so in 
the case of the Court of Claims. We 
have done so with respect to practically 
all Government agencies. Let me read 
one example which I found the other day 
when I was looking for a certain section 
which I shall read later. This is what 
Congress did back in 1908, on May 22. 
This language is found in 35 Statutes 
at Large, 244, under the heading “Re- 
ports of traveling expenses of officers and 
employees at Washington.” 

It shall be the duty of the head of each 
executive department and other Government 
establishment at Washington to submit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session a statement showing in detail what 
Officers or employees (other than special 
agents, inspectors, or employees, who in the 
discharge of their regular duties are re- 
quired to constantly travel) of such execu- 
tive departments or other Government estab- 
lishments have traveled on official business 
from W: nm to points outside of the 
District of Columbia during the preceding 
fiscal year, giving in each case the full title 
of the official or employee, the destination 
or destinations of such travel, the business 
or work on account of which the same was 
made, and the total expense to the United 
States charged in each case. 


That law requires of the executive de- 
partments and of every bureau, with 
certain specific exceptions, the duty and 
obligation to say where employees 
travel out of Washington, how far they 
travel, and exactly how much expenses 
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such travel entails. How does that dif- 
fer from the present bill? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Under the statute 
which the Senator has just read, agen- 
cies are required to report to the Con- 
gress as to what they have done. In 
the instant case they are being told 
what to do. In the statute which the 
Senator has just read the Government 
agencies are told, “Tell us what you have 
done, after you have done it.” But the 
Congress did not in that statute say, “Mr. 
Secretary of the Interior, send John 
Jones to Albuquerque, N. Mex., at half- 
past five in the afternoon.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
does not answer the argument with re- 
spect to power and authority. This bill 
requires the executive branch to go 
something. When Congress creates a 
bureau or an agency, it can by law 
change that bureau or agency. It made 
the FBI a bureau under the Attorney 
General. It can by law change its status 
and say that a part of its duties shall 
be to report to Congress upon a par- 
ticular bill, That is not exactly new. 
Instead of asking an agency to do a job, 
Congress may require it to furnish all 
the information it has. 

Let me read section 105a of title 5 of 
the code, which is a Federal law: 

Every executive department and every in- 
dependent establishment of Government 
shall, upon the request of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
of the House of Representatives, or of any 
seven members thereof, or upon request of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments of the Senate, or any 
five members thereof, furnish any informa- 
tion requested of it relating to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of said committee. 


I have been wondering why the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments has not been using 
that section to obtain certain informa- 
tion which it wants. 

There has been a great change in the 
attitude of the President. I remember 
serving with the President when he was 
a Member of the Senate on the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. I remember that on 
two occasions, in my presence, he signed 
a subpena upon the Attorney General of 
the United States to bring to the commit- 
tee information in the hands of the At- 
torney General, under the so-called 
Jackson opinion; and in each case the 
Attorney General brought the informa- 
tion to the committee. 

We now find that in order to avoid 
section 105 (a) of the code certain in- 
formation is taken from the bureaus in 
the executive branch of the Government 
and placed in the personal custody of the 
President of the United States. That is 
probably the reason why the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House cannot use that 
section. The section does not refer to 
information in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. It merely provides for the furnish- 
ing of information by departments and 
establishments of the Government, re- 
lating to matters within the jurisdiction 
of the committee. The language “every 
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executive department and independent 
establishment of the Government” would 
in my opinion cover all of them except 
the judiciary, the legislative branch, and 
the President of the United States him- 
self. 

Mr. President, I think the constitu- 
tionality of this measure is clear. I hope 
each Member of the Senate will search 
his conscience in deciding this question. 
When the time comes for the vote, if 
Senators believe the proposed law is un- 
constitutional, I hope they will vote to 
sustain the President’s veto; but if they 
believe that the bill, as drafted, is con- 
stitutional, then I hope they will vote to 
override the veto. Mr. President, after 
all, we are proud of the fact that we are 
living under a Constitution, and all our 
powers are limited by that Constitution. 
So we should search our intelligence in 
order to decide whether under the Con- 
stitution the proposed law is a proper 
one. 

I realize that the President has said: 

Aside from the question of constitutional- 
ity, which I am advised is serious, I believe 
the bill is wholly unnecessary and unwise. 


I think that is a question for Congress 
to decide. It is a question of the policy 
of the United States, and Congress 
should decide that. In this particular 
case, when on all hands and on all sides 
we hear about the fifth column of the 
Soviet Union in the United States, when 
we hear that in the United Nations it is 
impossible to obtain agreement in regard 
to atomic energy, when we hear from 
across the border to the north that the 
Soviet Union used its spies to obtain evi- 
dence in relation to the very thing which 
is in the background of this debate, we 
in the Congress of the United States 
should leave no doubt in the mind of the 
public that we are alert to the situation, 
that we believe it to be serious and that 
it is necessary and wise for us to exercise 
caution in regard to atomic energy. 

Mr. President, when the young men 
of the United States are asked to arm 
against communism all over the world, I 
think the time has come when we can 
arm here at home, here in America, 
against communism. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an antisubversive bill. 

The able Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. HatcH] said, as I understood him, 
that we should not investigate these per- 
sons. Mr. President, have we come to 
the point where we are no longer going 
to inquire into the fitness of any persons 
appointed by the President? The record 
now is clear that the President did not 
look into the fitness of these persons. 
In his veto message, the President says: 

I fully recognize my obligation in exercis- 
ing my constitutional duty of appointment 
to obtain the facts about any person nom- 
inated to serve as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Every facility of the 
executive branch, including the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, will be used to obtain 
those facts. I am entitled to have placed be- 
fore me all relevant information, including 
material which in the public interest should 
be maintained on a highly confidential basis. 


That is the President’s statement. 
But, Mr. President, it is clear that the 
President did not use every facility of the 
executive branch, including the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, because from 
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the letter it is now clear that no investi- 
gation by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation was ordered the last time. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
argument of this matter today and in our 
consideration of the question that is pre- 
sented to us, I hope we can separate in 
our minds the present nominations from 
the nominations to. this Commission 
which will bc made in the future. I hope 
wecandothat. This bill was introduced 
in the Congress before the present nom- 
inations were submitted to the Senate. 
Therefore we must vote on this matter, 
not on the basis of the present appoint- 
ments, but on the basis of the fact that 
in time to come we shall need this pro- 
posed law. 

As I have said, it is evident that every 
facility available to the President was 
not used; the FBI was not used. 

Senators on the other side of the aisle 
have suggested that there is a desire 
to create a Gestapo. That is not a fact. 
Those of us who favor this bill wish to 
have used one of the existing agencies, 
namely, the FBI. It is now in existence 
and it is doing work for the executive 
branch of the Government and, for that 
matter, for the judicial branch of the 
Government, because the work the FBI 
does can be used in both those branches 
of the Government. I am inclined to 
think that if we had written into this bill 
a provision that the desired reports 
would be made by the FBI under the 
jurisdiction and direction of the Attor- 
ney General, we would not be arguing 
about this matter today. But that is 
not the way the bill reads, because the 
Commission thought that inasmuch as 
the Attorney General, an agent of the 
executive branch of the Goverment, 
would make his own investigation, the 
Congress could not require him to make 
an investigation. The feeling was that 
after an investigation had been made 
by the Attorney General—and this is the 
way the bill now stands—after the ap- 
pointments come to the Senate, then, 
and only then, can this committee— 
which is the same as saying “this Con- 
gress”—use an agency of the executive 
branch, under this particular section of 
the bill, to make such an investigation. 

So not only do we find that this pro- 
posed law is constitutional, but we find 
that it is wise. We find that under the 
circumstances it is warranted. We find 
that it relates to a policy in regard to 
which we should exercise our utmost 
discretion as Senators of the United 
States and Members of the Congress. 
We want to be just as careful as we 
possibly can; we do not wish to create 
any more Government bureaus than are 
necessary, and so we are willing to con- 
fer upon the FBI this power, this duty, 
and this obligation. In my judgment, 
the President of the United States 
should not veto a bill to that effect, and 
therefore we should vote to override his 
veto. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on both 
grounds—believing that the bill is con- 
stitutional and wise, and also that it is 
within the power of the Congress—the 
Senate should vote to override the veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, how 
much time does our side still have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 37 min- 
utes at his disposal. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself 7 
minutes, and I should like to be reminded 
by the Chair when the 7 minutes have 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
could no better begin my remarks on this 
question, I think, than by reading what 
I said in the closing minutes of the de- 
bate when the bill was before the Senate 
for consideration on April 12. I read 
now from the REecorpD: 

Purthermore— 


I said— 

Mr. President—and let this be in the Rec- 
orp—if perchance there should be a change 
in the Executive at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue at any time while I sit as a Member of 
this body, the position I take today will 
be exactly the position I shall take then 
upon any attempt to destroy what I regard 
as a very essential provision of the Consti- 
tution. Let me say to Senators who are 
present that there is no provision of the 
Constitution the religious observance of 
which is better calculated to insure justice 
and liberty to the people of the United States 
than the provision that judges shall judge, 
legislators shall legislate, and executives 
shall execute. 

I say in closing, and with this I shall take 
my seat, that implicit in the proposal is a 
statement by the Senate of the United 
States that with all the money at our com- 
mand and with all the services of the Senate 
at our command we feel we are not capable 
of discharging the duties imposed upon us 
by the Constitution of the United States. 
That is the issue, and I prefer to register my 
vote as one who believes that the Senate can 
obtain all the information that is either 
necessary or desirable in passing upon Presi- 
dential nominations. 


Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan referred to the fact that the 
pending bill was passed on April 12 
without a yea-and-nay vote. I very 
well remember the occasion. The at- 
tendance in the Senate was about the 
same as it is now. Perhaps there may 
have been a few more then than there 
are now. It occurred to me then that 
a great constitutional issue had been 
passed upon in a manner that I would 
not have had it passed upon if I could 
have had it done differently; and as I 
look around me today, Mr. President, I 
am constrained to say I regret the situa- 
tion that now confronts the galleries and 
the press of the United States as this 
grave constitutional question is being 
debated. 

Mr. President, this struggle is one 
that began in the days of George Wash- 
ington. Practically every President 
since then has found it necessary to 
resist encroachments upon the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. There 
is no question that the division of powers 
between the three coordinate branches 
of our Government was a work of pe- 
culiar genius by those who drafted the 
Constitution. I was greatly interested 
recently reading a quotation from Alex- 
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ander Hamilton. I commend it to Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle: 


In the administration of Government per- 
sonnel Hamilton again insisted on freedom 
of the executive branch upon legislative 
interference. When the House of Represent- 


atives attacked his Treasury administration 
as having exceeded the constitutional grant 
of powers, Hamilton declared such an inquiry 
an intrusion upon executive responsibility. 


I now quote Mr. Hamilton: 

The proper inquiry for the Legislature 
must be whether the laws have been duly 
executed or not; if they have been duly 
executed, the question of sufficiency or de- 
ficiency of authority, from the President to 
his agent, must be * * * a matter 
purely between the President and the agent, 
not examinable by the Legislature, without 
interfering with the province of the Chief 
Magistrate, to whom alone the responsi- 
bility is. 


This question naturally divides itself 
into two parts. The first, of course, and 
primary question is on the Constitu- 
tion. The second question that natu- 
rally arises is, If it is constitutional, is 
it wise, is it the right thing todo? That 
was the form the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan took, and it was weil 
organized; so I shall briefly advert, in 
the time I have allocated to myself now, 
upon the constitutionality of the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. President, I think no better sum- 
mary of the legality of the question, shall 
I say, has been gathered together in one 
place than in the opinion of the then At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson, now 
Mr. Justice Jackson of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On April 30, 
1941, he addressed a letter to Hon. Car. 
Vinson, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. In that letter the 
then Attorney General stated not only 
the constitutional basis for his refusal to 
turn over FBI reports, but he further 
pointed out the inequity that would fol- 
low as a matter of right and justice if that 
policy were to be pursued. 

I ask that the Attorney General’s opin- 
ion be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as follows: 

Aprizt 30, 1941. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: I have your letter of 
April 23, requesting that your committee be 
furnished with all Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reports since June 1939, together 
with all future reports, memoranda, and cor- 
respondence of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, or the Department of Justice, in con- 
nection with “investigations made by the De- 
partment of Justice arising out of strikes, 
subversive activities in connection with labor 
disputes, or labor disturbances of any kind 
in industrial establishments. which have 


naval contracts, either as prime contractors or 
subcontractors.” 

Your request to be furnished reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is one of 
the many made by congressional committees. 
I have on my desk at this time two other 
such requests for access to Federal Bureau of 
Investigation files. The number of these re- 
quests would alone make compliance im- 
practicable, particularly where the requests 
are of so comprehensive a character as those 
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contained in your letter. In view of the in- 
creasing frequency of these requests, I de- 
sire to restate our policy at some length, to- 
gether with the reasons which require it. 

It is the position of this Department, re- 
stated now with the approval of and at the 
direction of the President, that all investi- 
gative reports are confidential documents 
of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, to aid in the duty laid upon the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” and that 
congressional or public access to them would 
not be in the public interest. 

Disclosure of the reports could not do 
otherwise than seriously prejudice law en- 
forcement. Counsel for a defendant or 
prospective defendant, could have no greater 
help than to know how much or how little 
information the Government has, and what 
witnesses or sources of information it can rely 
upon. This is exactly what these reports are 
intended to contain. 

Disclosure of the reports at this particular 
time would also prejudice the national de- 
fense and be of aid and comfort to the very 
subversive elements against which you wish 
to protect the country. For this reason we 
have made extraordinary efforts to see that 
the results of counterespionage activities and 
intelligence activities of this Department in- 
volving those elements are kept within the 
fewest possible hands. A catalog of persons 
under investigation or suspicion, and what 
we know about them, would be of inesti- 
mable service to foreign agencies, and infor- 
mation which could be so used cannot be too 
closely guarded. 

Moreover, disclosure of the reports would 
be of serious prejudice to the future use- 
fulness of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. As you probably know, much of 
this information is given in confidence and 
can only be obtained upon pledge not to dis- 
close its sources. A disclosure of the sources 
would embarrass informants—sometimes in 
their employment, sometimes in their sccial 
relations, and in extreme cases might even 
endanger their lives. We regard the keep- 
ing of faith with confidential informants 
as an indispensable condition of future 
efficiency. 

Disclosing of information contained in the 
reports might also be the grossest kind of 
injustice to innocent individuals. Investi- 
gative reports include leads and suspicions, 
and sometimes even the statements of mali- 
cious cr misinformed people. Even though 
later and more complete reports exonerate 
the individuals, the use of particular or se- 
lected reports might constitute the grossest 
injustice, and we all know that a correction 
never catches up with an accusation. 

In concluding that the public interest does 
not permit general access to Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation reports for informa- 
tion by the many congressional committees 
who from time to time ask it, I am following 
the conclusions reached by a long line of 
distinguished predecessors in this office who 
have uniformly taken the same view. Ex- 
amples of this are to be found in the fol- 
lowing letters, among others: 

Letter of Attorney General Knox to the 
Speaker of the House, dated April 27, 1904, 
declining to comply with a resolution of the 
House requesting the Attorney General to 
furnish the House with all papers and docu- 
ments and other information concerning the 
investigation of the Northern Securities case. 

Letter of Attorney General Bonaparte to 
the Speaker of the House, dated April 13, 
1908, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to furnish to the House information 
concerning the investigation of certain cor- 
porations engaged in the manufacture of 
wood pulp or print pager. 

Letter of Attorney General Wickersham to 
the Speaker of the Hause, dated March 18, 
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1912, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the House directing the Attorney General 
to furnish to the House information con- 
cerning an investigation of the Smelter Trust. 

Letter of Attorney General McReynolds to 
the Secretary to the President, dated August 
28, 1914, stating that it would be incompati- 
ble with the public interest to send to the 
Senate in response to its resolution, reports 
made to the Attorney General by his asso- 
ciates regarding violations of law, by the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Letter of Attorney General Gregory to the 
President of the Senate, dated February 23, 
1915, declining to comply with a resolution 
of the Senate requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to report to the Senate his findings and 
conclusions in the investigations of the 
smelting industry. 

Letter of Attorney General Sargent to the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
dated June 8, 1926, declining to comply with 
his request to turn over to the committee 
all papers in the files of the Department re- 
lating to the merger of certain oil companies. 

In taking this position my predecessors in 
this office have followed eminent examples. 

Since the beginning of the Government, 
the executive branch has from time to time 
been confronted with the unpleasant duty 
of declining to furnish to the Congress and 
to the courts information which it has ac- 
quired and which is necessary to it in the 
administration of statutes. As early as 1796, 
the House of Representatives requested Pres- 
ident Washington to lay before the House a 
copy of the instructions to ministers of the 
United States who negotiated a treaty with 
Great Britain, together with the correspond- 
ence and other documents relating to that 
treaty. In declining to comply with the re- 
quest, President Washington said: 

“* * * as it is essential to the due ad- 
ministration of the Government that the 
boundaries fixed by the Constitution be- 
tween the different departments should be 
preserved, a just regard to the Constitution 
and to the duty of my office * * * for- 
bids a compliance with your request.” (See 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 1, pp. 194, 196.) 

In 1825, the House of Representatives re- 
quested President Monroe to transmit cer- 
tain documents relating to the conduct of 
the officers of the Navy of the United States 
on the Pacific Ocean, and of other public 
agents in South America. In his reply, 
President Monroe refused to comply with the 
request, stating that to do so might subject 
individuals to unjust criticism; that the in- 
dividuals involved should not be censured 
without just cause, which could not be as- 
certained until after a thorough and impar- 
tial investigation of their conduct; and that 
under those circumstances it was thought 
that communication of the documents would 
not comport with the public interest nor 
with what was due to the parties concerned. 
(See Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 2, p. 278.) 

In 1833, the Senate requested President 
Jackson to communicate to that body a copy 
of a paper purporting to have been read by 
him to the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, dated September 18, 1833, relating to 
the removal of the deposits of the public 
money from the Bank of the United States. 
President Jackson declined. (See Richard- 
son, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. 3, p. 36.) 

In 1835 the Senate passed a resolution re- 
questing President Jackson to communicate 
copies of the charges, if any, which might 
have been made to him against the official 
conduct of Gideon Fitz, late surveyor gen- 
eral south of the State of Tennessee, which 
caused his removal from office. In reply, 
President Jackson again declined to comply. 
(See Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, vol. 3, pp. 132-133.) 
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This discretion in the executive branch 
has been upheld and respected by the judi- 
ciary. The courts have repeatedly held 
that they will not and cannot require 
the Executive to produce such papers when 
in the opinion of the Executive their pro- 
duction is contrary to the public interests. 
The courts have also held that the question 
whether the production of the papers would 
be against the public interest is one for the 
Executive and not for the courts to deter- 
mine. (Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137, 
169); Totten v. United States (92 U.S. 105); 
Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190); 
Vogel v. Gruaz (110 U.S. 311); In re Quarles 
and Butler (158 U.S. 532); Boske v. Commin- 
gore (177 U. S. 459); In re Huttman (70 Fed. 
699); In re Lamberton (124 Fed. 446); In re 
Valecia Condensed Milk Co. (240 Fed. 310); 
Elrod v. Moss (278 Fed. 123); Arnstein v. 
United States (296 Fed. 946); Gray v. Pent- 
land (2 Sergeant & Rawle’s (Pa.), 23, 28); 
Thompson v. German Valley R. Co. (22 N. J. 
Equity 111); Worthington v. Scribner (109 
Mass. 487); Appeal of Hartranft (85 Pa. 433, 
445); 2 Burr Trials (533-536); see also 25 
Op. A. G. 326.) 

In Kilburn v. Thompson, supra, the Court 
said: 

“It is believed to be one of the chief merits 
of the American system of written constitu- 
tional law that all the powers entrusted to 
government, whether State or national, are 
divided into the three grand departments— 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 
That the functions appropriate to each of 
these branches of government shall be vested 
in a separate body of public servants, and 
that the perfection of the system requires 
that the lines which separate and divide 
these departments shall be broadly and 
clearly defined. It is also essential to the 
successful working of this system that the 
persons entrusted with power in any one 
of these branches shall not be permitted 
to encroach upon the powers confided to 
the others, but that each shall by the law 
of its creation be limited to the exercise of 
the powers appropriate to its own depart- 
ment and no other.” 

In Appeal of Hartranft, supra, the Court 
said: 

“We had better at the outstart recognize 
the fact, that the executive department is a 
coordinate branch of the Government, with 
power to judge what should or should not be 
done, within its own department, and what 
of its own doings and communications should 
or should not be kept secret, and that with 
it, in the exercise of these constitutional 
powers, the courts have no more right to 
interfere, than has the Executive, under like 
conditions, to interfere with the courts.” 

The information here involved was col- 
lected, and is chiefly valuable, for use by the 
executive branch of the Government in the 
execution of the laws. It can be of little, if 
any, value in connection with the framing 
of legislation or the performance of any other 
constitutional duty of the Congress. We do 
not undertake to investigate strikes as to 
their justification or the lack of it, but con- 
fine investigation to alleged violations of 
law, including of course vfolation of statutes 
designed to suppress subversive activity, and 
to general intelligence to guide Executive 
policy. Certainly, the evil which would nec- 
essarily flow from its untimely publication 
would far outweigh any possible good. 

I am not unmindful of your conditional 
suggestion that your counsel will keep this 
information “inviolate until such time as the 
committee determines its disposition.” I 
have no doubt that this pledge would be kept 
and that you would weigh every considera- 
tion before making any matter public. Un- 
fortunately, however, a policy cannot be made 
anew because of personal confidence of the 
Attorney General in the integrity and good 
faith of a particular committee chairman. 
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We cannot be put in the position of discrim- 
inating between committees or of attempting 
to judge between them, and their individual 
members, each of whom has access to infor- 
mation once placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

Of course, where the public interest has 
seemed to justify it, information as to par- 
ticular situations has been supplied to con- 
gressional committees by me and by former 
Attorneys General. For example, I have taken 
the position that committees called upon to 
pass on the confirmation of persons recom- 
mended for appointment by the Attorney 
General would be afforded confidential access 
to any information that we have—because 
no candidate’s name is submitted without 
his knowledge and the Department does not 
intend to submit the name of any person 
whose entire history will not stand light. 
By way of further illustration, I may mention 
that pertinent information would be supplied 
in impeachment proceedings, usually insti- 
tuted at the suggestion of the Department 
and for the good of the administration of 
justice. 

It is for the reasons given that I feel it my 
duty to decline your request, believing that 


in them you will find justification for my 
refusal. 


Respectfully, 
Rosert H. JAcKSON. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. McMAHON. On the Senator’s 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr.McMAHON. Iamsorry. Iwould 
yield to Senator, but my time is growing 
so short-—— _. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Iowa, 
to permit him to ask a question or two. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely want to suggest that in 
referring to the opinion of the Attorney 
General on the question of constitution- 
ality, in my opinion a sharp distinction 
should be drawn between trying to take 
from the President information he has 
developed under his executive discretion, 
on the one hand, and the power of Con- 
gress to impose affirmative duties on an 
official in the executive department, on 
the other. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the Senator from Iowa, in 
reply, that the FBI is simply an exten- 
sion of the executive department of the 
Government headed by the President. 
The Senator unwittingly puts his finger 
on the very fallacy which underlies the 
attempt being made in this case. I wish 
I had time to thoroughly review the cases 
which have occurred under every Presi- 
dent, wherein the Congress has demand- 
ed that certain papers be given up and 
furnished to the Congress. The Presi- 
dent has invariably refused to comply. 
A fortiori, if he may refuse to supply 
confidential papers and documents in his 
possession, certainly he can see to it that 
an arm of the executive branch of the 
Government does not, at the behest of 
the legislative branch, turn over to it the 
results of a confidential investigation 
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which the legislative branch has no right 
in the first place to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Connecticut has yielded himself 
further time? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself 7 min- 
utes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, as 
stated by one President— 

It cannot be doubted that the triumphant 
success of the Constitution is due to the won- 
derful wisdom with which the functions of 
government were distributed between the 
three principal departments—the legisla- 
tive, the executive, and the judicial—and to 
the fidelity with which each has confined 
itself or been confined by the general voice 
of the Nation within its peculiar and proper 
sphere. Whilst a just, proper, and watchful 
jealously of Executive power constantly pre- 
vails, as it ought ever to prevail, yet it is 
equally true than an efficient Executive, capa- 
ble, in the language of the oath prescribed 
to the President, of executing the laws, and 
within the sphere of Executive action of pre- 
serving, protecting, and defending the Con- 
stitution of the United States, is an indis- 
pensable security for tranquillity at home 
and peace, honor, and safety ebroad. 


Mr. President, I now devote myself for 
a few minutes to the question of policy 
involved. I dare say that no man on this 
floor has any greater appreciation than 
have I of the affairs with which the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is charged 
by the Congress to supervise. I take 
some pride in the fact that I have in my 
official capacity as a Senator had some 
part in the establishment of the policy 
of the Government on this subject. I do 
not think that anyone in the United 
States will charge me with being unaware 
of the terrible forces with which we deal. 
Yet, Mr. President, I say that even if I 
believed—which I do not—it were neces- 
sary for the safety of the United States 
that this bill should pass, I would be con- 
strained, under my oath as a Senator of 
the United States, to vote against it, be- 
cause I am pledged by my oath to uphold 
the laws and the Constitution of the 
United States. Feeling as Ido, I would be 
forced, as I say, to vote against such a 
bill. I would endeavor to cure the defect 
if one existed in a constitutional man- 
ner. But I am convinced, having knowl- 
edge, as I have, of the subject with which 
we are dealing, that the safety of the 
United States and the efficient function- 
ing of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy do not require this legislation. 

Mr. President, we are very much con- 
cerned with the efficiency of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is primarily 
upon that agency that we rely to protect 
us against sabotage, against espionage, 
and against everything that would mili- 
tate against the security of the Nation. 
Any measure which is designed to hin- 
der it in its operations should be and 
must be defeated. In other words, in 
order to promote the security of the 
United States, as my friend the Senator 
from California [Mr, KNowLaNnpD] would 
do, in order to use the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to promote the security 
of the United States, he would, unwit- 
tingly, if this measure should pass, strike 
a blow at the Bureau’s efficiency and its 
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ability to do the things which it is 
charged by law to do. 

That is a broad statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Why do I make it? I make it for 
these reasons: I call attention to the fact 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
by the very nature of its work, must, if it 
is to be efficient and sufficient in all mat- 
ters and at all times, guard with sacred 
zeal the sources of its information. I 
should like to quote from the opinion of 
former Attorney General Jackson. 

He said: 

Disclosure of the reports would be of seri- 
ous prejudice to the future usefulness of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. As you prob- 
ably know, much of this information is given 
in confidence and can only be obtained upon 
pledge not to disclose its sources. A disclo- 
sure of the sources would embartass inform- 
ants—sometimes in their employment, some- 
times in their social relations, and in ex- 
treme cases might even endanger their lives. 
We regard the keeping of faith with confi- 
dential informants as an indispensable con- 
dition of future efficiency. 

Disclosure of information contained in the 
reports might also be the grossest kind of 
injustice to innocent individuals. Investi- 
gative reports include leads and suspicions, 
and sometimes even the statements of mali- 
cious or misinformed people. Even though 
later and more complete reports exonerate 
the individuals, the use of particular or se- 
lected reports might constitute the grossest 
injustice, and we all know that a correction 
never catches up with an accusation. 

In concluding that the public interest does 
not permit general access to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation reports for information by 
the many congressional committees who 
from time to time ask it, I am following the 
conclusions reached by a long line of distin- 
guished predecessors in this office who have 
uniformly taken the same view. 


And then he cites case after case—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself more time. Remind me, 
again, Mr. President, in 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. So, in the judgment 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States and in the judgment of every sin- 
gle one of his predecessors, yes, in the 
judgment of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the giving out of 
reports to congressional committees or to 
anyone else would lessen the efficiency 
and the ability of the Federal Bureau cf 
Investigations—to do what? To catch 
Russian spies who have been talked about 
on this floor. Parenthetically, I might 
say that those Russian spies, if they had 
ever faced the inquisition that was given 
nominees for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee and its guests, I dare say would 
have disclosed the information in their 
possession. 

Ah, Mr. President, is it necessary? We 
all remember the investigation which 
took place a year and 3 months ago, when 
from one end of this land to the other, 
charges were trumpeted against the Pres- 
idential nominees, and every newspaper 
in the land carried the charges and the 
accusations. They were tried, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the open, in the Senate Office 
Building, where they should have been 
tried. After the trial was concluded—it 
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had consumed 56 séssions and 102 
hours—a report was made to the Senate. 
We considered the nominations for 10 
days and voted by an overwhelming vote 
to confirm them. 

I said, when the bill passed, that I rose 
to uphold the dignity of the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. President, the joint committee 
which is charged with the important duty 
with reference to which we have been 
speaking has appropriated to it $150,000. 
Eighteen employees are devoting their 
full time to the duties with which the 
joint committee is charged. The joint 
committee and its staff have done a high- 
ly creditable piece of work in discharging 
the very grave responsibility placed upon 
it by the act. We do not need any FBI 
investigations. We do not need any 
secret-service investigations. We do not 
need any investigation by the Pure Food 
and Drug inspectors, or any of the other 
of the myriad investigatory agencies of 
the Government. We can do the job our- 
selves. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
state what the attitude of the FBI was 
in regard to making reports available? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think I can speak 
with some authority on that subject. I 
believe it was the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation that to take 
the reports out of the executive depart- 
ment would tend to destroy the efficiency 
of the Bureau in carrying out the duties 
with which they are charged. 

Mr.McFARLAND. It has always been 
the understanding of the Senator from 
Arizona that the Department of Justice 
was of the opinion that if the reports 
were freely circulated it would prevent 
the Bureau from obtaining the informa- 
tion which it desired to obtain, for the 
reason that everyone was assured that 
his answers would be kept in the utmost 
confidence. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. I should like to point out 
to the Senator, if he will permit me, an- 
other thing which occurs to me. I 
should like to impress this on every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. When these reports 
are made up they are full of statements 
by people who are labeled “T-1,” “T-2,” 
“A-1,” “XY,” and so forth. ‘The iden- 
tity of those confidential informants is 
known solely to the Bureau and its in- 
nermost supervisory employees. When 
such a report is brought up, do we call in 
the nominee, and say, “‘A-1’ says you 
tried to burn down your neighbor’s 
house?” Hesays, “Wait a minute; justa 
minute, please. Whois‘A-1?’” Wesay, 
“We cannot tell you that, because if we 
did the Director of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation rightly and correctly says it 
would ruin the efficiency of the FBI.” 
What a situation that would be for citi- 
zens of the United States to be con- 
fronted with. 

Ah, Mr. President, I yesterday asked 
a question of the Senator from Iowa, and 
I did not then get what I thought was a 
satisfactory response. The question 
was, What would happen if the Presi- 
dent of the United States were to write 
a letter to the President pro tempore of 
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the Senate saying, “Mr. President pro 
tempore, you have some committees 
which are not doing very much. They 
have a lot of employees who are going 
home early. The FBI is working over- 
time. The Secret Service has its hands 
full. I want you to send your employees 
down here so that I may put them to 
work, because I have a lot of things for 
them to do. Oh, no, they will stay on 
your pay roll, but I have some nominees 
I want to have investigated.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I cannot yield now. 
I might say that there is only one step 
from that, of course, and a very short 
step, in principle, to say to the senior 
Senator from Illinois, “Come down here. 
You are not earning your $12,500. I 
have a veto message I want you to write, 
and you have to go to work for me.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself two 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro temporc. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for two more minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Illinois would say, “Mr. President, I will 
go down there and go to work for you 
when the Supreme Court tells me to.” 

I say, Mr. President, that if I were 
President of the United States—a. fact, 
I might say, to which there is a presump- 
tion to the contrary—if the Senate com- 
mittee drew upon Mr. Hoover, and said, 
“Mr. Hoover, investigate John Jones and 
send your report to us,” I repeat, if I 
were President of the United States, I 
would say, “Mr. Hoover, you are my em- 
ployee; you are working for me, under 
the law and the Constitution. I have the 
right to require your full time and your 
services to keep me informed and to in- 
vestigate nominations to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission for me.” 

Then, I presume, the Senate would 
haul him up for contempt, and, as I said 
earlier, habeas corpus would issue, and 
Iam as certain as I am that Iam stand- 
ing here that the Supreme Court would 
discharge Mr. Hoover from a contempt 
charge. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself two 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for two more minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. So, Mr. President, I 
say that this is not a new issue, as is 
evident from a reading of the cases and 
of the facts in the long struggle that 
started in George Washington’s time, 
when he refused, contrary to the belief 
of the Senator from Ohio, to divulge to 
the Senate the secret papers upon which 
he had negotiated a treaty which was 
before the Senate for ratification—a 
struggle which continued from Wash- 
ington to Jefferson, to Jackson, to Bu- 
chanan, to Polk, to Andrew Johnson, to 
Grover Cleveland, to Wilson, Coolidge, 
and Franklin Roosevelt. Under his con- 
stitutional responsibility, the President, 
as a representative of all the people, 
would be derelict in his duty if he did 
not defend the rights of the Chief Execu- 
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tive of the Republic. I, as a Senator 
of the United States, shall always be 
jealous of the prerogatives of the Senate, 
as I see them, as I am at this moment, 
because of a conviction of my conscience, 
jealous of the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, the bill is not constitu- 
tional, it is not wise, it is not necessary. 
The veto should be sustained. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Recorp should be clear on just 
what Attorney General Jackson’s opinion 
applied to. He was not speaking, in that 
opinion, about the powers which are to 
be conferred in the kill which has been 
vetoed. In this bill the Congress is as- 
signing a particular task to the FBI. 
Attorney General Jackson was speaking 
about confidential information, as he 
called it, in the hands of the Executive, 
an entirely different question. 

Mr. President, separation of powers 
does not mean that the Congress of the 
United States cannot give to a bureau or 
an agency executive and judicial power 
or quasi-legislative and judicial power. 
It merely means that there are certain 
political powers, as was said in the case 
of Marbury against Madison, which can- 
not be taken from the President. But in 
that case power was lodged in the Secre- 
tary of State, the law said that he was to 
do certain things, and therefore the law 
was controlling, rather than the political 
power of the President. 

Mr. President, on many occasions, un- 
til the Senate stopped the practice, vari- 
ous committees of the Senate borrowed 
from agencies Government employees, 
who were paid from the appropriations 
for the agencies, but did work for the 
committees. The only way in which we 
could stop that was by law. 

The Jackson opinion does not apply to 
the instant case. Noi was the Jackson 
opinion based upon any Supreme Court 
decision. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKtey]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the 
limited time at my disposal I do not pro- 
pose to attempt a constitutional argu- 
ment on the subject under discussion. 
If I might offer a brief reply to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, I would say that in 
principle I see no difference between re- 
quiring an executive department, which 
is an arm of the President, to divulge 
confidential information which it has 
gathered, and requiring an arm of the 
executive department to give confiden- 
tial information to a committee of the 
Senate in regard to the confirmation of 
an appointment. 

I am firmly convinced that what is 
proposed in the vetoed bill is an effort 
on the part of Congress to control the 
actions and the performance of the 
duties of agents of an executive depart- 
ment, and that means agents -of the 
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President. If Congress can do that in 
regard to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, it can do it in regard to any other 
appointeee of the President whose name 
is sent to the Senate and referred to any 
committee. 

As I said yesterday in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIckKEn- 
LOOPER], there is nothing constitutionally 
sacred in regard to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which is the subject of the 
veto and the legislation now under con- 
sideration. We all recognize the con- 
fidential nature of that instrumentality. 
We recognize the importance of keeping 
itso. But from a legal an’ constitutional 
standpoint, we have no more power to 
authorize a committee of the Senate to 
command the FBI to be its agent, under 
its direction, in regard to appointees to 
the Atomic Energy Commission than we 
have in regard to any other appointee 
to a position under the United States 
whose name is sent to the Senate by the 
President. 

If we can do what is proposed in re- 
gard to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
we have the power to do it in regard to 
all appointees.of the President, includ- 
ing every district attorney and every 
judge in the United States. 

It is one thing for the Department of 
Justice to investigate, through the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the qualifications, 
the character, and the records of men 
who are contemplated for appointment 
by the President of the United States on 
the recommendation of the Attorney 
General. For instance, I think that every 
contemplated nominee for the position 
of district attorney is investigated for 
the information of the Attorney General 
in making his recommendation, and for 
the information of the President. The 
President has undisputed power to com- 
mand the Bureau of Investigation to in- 
vestigate anything within his purview. 
It is one thing for the Attorney General, 
who is the head of the Department of 
Justice, of which the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is a part, to order the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to in- 
vestigate an appointee, or a contem- 
plated appointee, because that is a part 
of the duty of the executive branch of 
the Government. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter for a committee of the 
United States Senate, or a mere majority 
of a committee which, as has been indi- 
cated here, would be five Members of 
the United States Senate, to transpose 
itself into an executive agency and com- 
mand the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be its servant, not subject to the 
Attorney General, not subject to the 
President, but subject only to that com- 
mittee in regard to the matter which 
was under consideration. 

It is easy to understand how a con- 
flicting situation might exist. The Bu- 
reau of Investigation is an agency in the 
Department of Justice. It continues to 
act under the Attorney General, regard- 
less of change in administration. Sup- 
pose the President of the United States, 
in the exercise of his judgment, should 
nominate a prominent and eminent law- 
yer to be Attorney General of the United 
States. If the Senate could do the thing 
it is now proposed it shall have authority 
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to do, it could authorize the Commitee 
on the Judiciary to require the FBI to 
investigate a contemplated Attorney 
General and thereby decide who might 
be their superior in the Department of 
Justice. The mere mention of such a 
ridiculous conflicting situation, it seems 
to me, is sufficient to condemn it. As- 
suming that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary would exercise the authority that 
Congress might give it, if it should give 
to the Committee on Atomic Energy the 
power now sought, we might very well 
visualize a situation where a subordinate 
agency in the Department of Justice 
might determine who would be the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

If Congress can do that with regard 
to an Attorney General it can do it with 
regard to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because if we can author- 
ize the committee to require the Bureau 
of Investigation literally to pass on the 
qualifications of appointees to the Atomic 
Energy Commission we can likewise au- 
thorize the Committee on the Judiciary, 
if the President were to appoint an indi- 
vidual to be Chief Justice of the United 
States, to require the FBI to make an in- 
vestigation with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of that individual. Are we willing 
to say by the precedent which it is sought 
to set here that we may extend it to all 
appointees, including appointees to the 
highest Court, which is a coordinate 
branch of the Government, so that a 
mere arm of the Department-of Justice 
would have the right to say by its testi- 
mony or its report to the Committee on 


the Judiciary whether any man appoint- 
ed to the Supreme Court shall qualify to 
serve in that coordinate branch of the 
Government of the United States? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. McMAHON. I should like to read 
one sentence from the statement of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the sponsor of the bill, made yes- 
terday, which is along the lines the Sen- 
ator is now discussing: 

We do not claim that the Senate or the 
Senate Members of the committee should be 
able to direct the FEI to investigate any other 
officeholder in the Government of the United 
States. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That is a mere state- 
ment that up to now they are not seek- 
ing to go any further. The point is, if 
we go this far we can go the entire dis- 
tance, and we can require the FBI to 
come before a committee and determine 
by its testimony, or its report, whether 
an individual nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be Chief 
Justice of the United States should be 
entitled to confirmation. It seems to me 
that the whole proposal, in view of its 
possible ramifications, is an infringe- 
ment upon the executive branch of the 
Government. We are supposed to re- 
tain the independence of these coordi- 
nate branches. While the President is 
a part of the legislative process in the 
sense that he must approve or disapprove 
legislation, only in that sense is he a 
part of the legislative branch, which is 
a coordinate branch of the Government, 
with equal power and equal authority in 
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its sphere, with that of the President 
himself and the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know how 
much time I have left. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 1 minute 
left. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator by any chance contend that the 
Congress cannot prescribe duties for 
subordinate officials of government? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Congress can pre- 
scribe duties for subordinate officials of 
government, and does it every time it 
creates an Office. Congress has pre- 
scribed the duties of every new Cabinet 
member when. it has created a new de- 
partment. It has prescribed the duties 
of every subordinate agency in setting 
up the agency. As a matter of legisla- 
tion it has prescribed the duties of such 
new agencies. That is one thing. But 
it is an entirely different thing to say 
that a committee of the Senate can call 
individuals who are members of the 
executive department before it and re- 
quire them to make an investigation for 
a committee which is likewise a sub- 
ordinate branch of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield me 
another minute? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield the Senator 
from Kentucky 1 minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut has 2 minutes 
left on his side. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope 
the President’s veto will be sustained, 
not merely because Harry Truman has 
sent it here. I would take the same po- 
sition if it were done by any other Presi- 
dent. I think we are embarking upon 
a dangerous course when we say that we 
can reach our arm, our subordinate arm 
through a committee, into an agency of 
the executive branch, and require that 
agency to do something which may be 
even in contradiction of the order of the 
President, to take them out of a job to 
which they have been assigned by the 
executive department, and say “We need 
you. We want you. Regardless of any- 
thing else you say, you are now our 
agent.” I do not believe we can do it 
constitutionally; I do not believe we 
should do it in the exercise of sound judg- 
ment and wisdom. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the chairman of the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in closing the debate, I again call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
there have been many red herrings 
drawn across the trail during the last 
few days which may divert attention 
from the real substance of the issue. In 
the first place, it is not five Senators who 
would be ordering an investigation. As 
I pointed out yesterday, three Senators 
could order the investigation, if that is 
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the logic of the situation which is insisted 
upon, because three Members would con- 
stitute a majority of a quorum. But this 
is the sovereign Congress of the United 
States ordering and fixing additional 
duties upon a subordinate officer of the 
United States for the benefit of this body. 

I may also point out that there is noth- 
ing unique about the bill. Throughout 
the entire history of the United States 
we have ordered and prescribed duties 
of subordinate bodies of Congress. I 
have now in my hand a list of more than 
330 agencies and departments in the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government 
which are ordered and required to sub- 
mit reports to and perform services not 
only for the Congress, but to and for 
each House of the Congress, and in many 
instances to and for committees of the 
Congress. There is nothing unique about 
the legislation. 

On the question of constitutionality I 
may suggest that the constitutionality of 
the measure has been argued by Senators 
on the other side of the question on the 
ground that the Congress would be 
reaching into the discretionary powers 
of the President in connection with acts 
he is required to perform under the Con- 
stitution, and violating such provisions 
of the Constitution. There is nothing of 
that kind involved here. In this legis- 
lation Congress seeks to have an act per- 
formed by an executive agency of Gov- 
ernment for the Congress, not for the 
President. 

Again I may review and say that in 
the Atomic Energy Act itself thousands 
of investigations by the FBI are ordered 
by the law, not by the President. He 
has no control over it. Thousands of 
investigations of employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission are ordered 
by law to be made by the FBI; and the 
reports of those investigations are not 
made even to the Attorney General, who 
is the immediate superior of the Federal 
Bureau chief, but directly to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. They are not even 
made to the President. Neither the 
President nor the Attorney General has 
any control over such investigations, 
either to order them or to stop them. 

This bill is essential from a practical 
standpoint. It is justified historically 
and from a legal standpoint. From a 
practical standpoint, it is the only 
method whereby the committee of the 
Senate can be assured that it has ex- 
hausted all reasonable opportunity and 
avenues of investigation to look into the 
qualifications of appointees to these im- 
portant positions. 

On many occasions in the past the 
judgment of the Chief Executive in ap- 
pointments which he has made to im- 
portant positions has been declared to 
be bad by the Senate in exercising its 
constitutional duty. We are all mindful 
of those examples. It is neither fair nor 
sound to say that because the President 
makes an appointment the appointment 
is sacred or the individual whom he 
appoints is a paragon of virtue, ability, 
and all the other things one might desire 
in public office. That is why the Senate 
is required to examine into Presidential 
appointments. That is why the Consti- 
tution charges this body with fully as 
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sacred a responsibility and obligation to 
the public in confirming such appoint- 
ments as it places upon the Chief Execu- 
tive in making the appointments. The 
responsibility is a divided responsibility. 
The solemnity is equal on both sides. To 
deny this body the use of an efficient, 
already organized, extensive body of in- 
vestigators to report to the committee 
and aid it in the exercise of its impor- 
tant duty is not only fundamentally 
sound, but it is utterly practical in this 
vital field. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
come to the end of the debate relative to 
the question whether Senate bill 1004 
shall be passed, the objections of the 
President of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I believe that 
the constitutional questions have been 
ably discussed today. There is appar- 
ently an honest difference of opinion as 
to ‘constitutionality. Personally I be- 
lieve that the bill is a constitutional use 
of power by the Congress of the United 
States. In any event, as I pointed out 
yesterday, there is only one way in which 
that question can be finally determined, 
and that is for the United States Su- 
preme Court to pass upon the question if 
the law is ever challenged. 

The second question is, Is it essential? 
On this question I have no doubt whatso- 
ever. Yesterday I pointed out the leg- 
islative history of the bill. This is not 
something that has recently been intro- 
duced. As a practical matter of fact, it 
has no application whatever to the in- 
cumbent members of the Commission. 
The original form of the bill, which has 
been greatly modified, was introduced be- 
fore the present Commissioners were 
confirmed a year ago. It grew out of the 
fact that during that period of time we 
discovered what we thought to be a very 
serious loophole in the law, one which 
would threaten the very security of the 
Government itself. This is an unprece- 
dented field in which we operate. With 
the exception of the late President 
Roosevelt and the incumbent President, 
no other President in the history of the 
United States has had to deal with this 
vast atomic force, which in itself could 
lead to the destruction of the very Re- 
public under which we live, and the peace 
of the world. 

I invite attention to the fact that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is 
charged with a tremendous responsibil- 
ity. The nine Members of the Senate 
and the nine Members of the House of 
Representatives on the joint committee 
are the liaison between the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission itself and the Congress of 
the United States. By the very nature 
of the power with which we are con- 
cerned, the committee must deal with 
highly classified subjects, and we do so 
constantly. In turn, because of the na- 
ture of this subject, we cannot discuss 
all phases of it with the Hoyse of Rep- 
resentatives or with the Senate. Mem- 
bers of Congress must rely to a large 
extent upon our judgment in this field. 

The proposed legislation would in no 
sense confer upon the committee the 
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power to seize any existing records of the 
President of the United States or of the 
executive branch of the Government of 
the United States. To the contrary, all 
it provides is that in this limited field, in 
this unprecedented field of atomic power, 
when the United States Senate is exer- 
cising its constitutional responsibility of 
confirming or refusing to confirm Presi- 
dential appointments—in that limited 
field alone, and only in that field, we shall 
have the right to call upon one of the 
agencies of the Government created by 
the Congress of the United States to ob- 
tain the information which we need in 
the discharge of our constitutional obli- 
gation. 

Again I say that this question is a mat- 
ter of great concern to the country. I 
pointed out that a year or so ago our 
neighboring country to the north, Can- 
ada, was faced with a very serious spy 
situation. A Royal Commission was 
appointed. If one examines the report 
of the Royal Commission, he will find 
that at the time the Soviet Government 
was united with us as an ally, and we 
were giving to her $11,000,000,000 in 
lend-lease goods, and aiding her in a 
common effort, she sent her agents to 
Canada, an allied power. Those agents 
penetrated to high places in the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, in what would be 
the equivalent of our Atomic Energy 
Commission, and into the very legislative 
halls themselves. 

What had the Russians done? They 
had stolen a sample of uranium. They 
had stolen other information regarding 
the atomic field. Therefore I say that 
the very subject matter with which we 
are dealing made the committee feel 
that it was desirable and necessary to 
report a bill to this body and to the 
other body of the Congress to try to close 
the loophole. 

As the great Democratic President, 
Grover Cleveland, once said, we were con- 
fronted by a condition and not a theory. 
We have tried to offer a constructive ap- 
proach to close the loophole. We believe 
that it is a constitutional approach. We 
believe that Congress has the power to 
ask an agency of its own creation to ob- 
tain information for the Congress in the 
discharge of our constitutional obliga- 
tion. In the final analysis this body has 
the ultimate responsibility. At some 
distant time in the future, when someone 
is appointed to the Commission, we do 
not want Members of the Senate to rise 
and say, “Why did you not see that there 
was a full and complete FBI report?” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] has 1 minute. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, in the 
minute remaining I wish to point out 
that this situation high-lights the Bibli- 
cal injunction that man cannot have two 
masters. He cannot serve both the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Sen- 
ate members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The statutes which are cited as prece- 
dents deal with the exercise of constitu- 
tional legislative authority. We can es- 
tablish bureaus; we can abolish them; 
we can appropriate for them; or we can 
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deprive them of appropriations. But we 
cannot conduct them in their daily op- 
erations. That is what we would at- 
tempt to do if we were to enact this bill. 

Something has been said about the 
Canadian spy case. If we enact this bill 
we shall inevitably .tear down the effi- 
ciency of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and deprive it of the ability to 
detect the very kind of thing which the 
Senator from California has pointed out 
to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, all 
time has expired and the Senate will 
proceed to vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the absence 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 


Pulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 


Millikin 
Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Holland Sparkman . 
Ives Stennis 
Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Johnston, S.C. Thomas, Okla. 
Kem Thomas, Utah 
Kilgore Thye 
Knowland Tobey 
Langer Tydings 
Lodge Umstead 
Lucas Vandenberg 
McClellan Wherry 
McFarland White 
McGrath Williams 
McKellar Wilson 
McMahon Young 
Magnuson 


Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Pianders Malone 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Seventy-six Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question before the Senate is, 
Shall the bill pass, the objections of the 
President of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

A vote to override the veto will be a 
vote “yea.” 

A vote to sustain the veto will be a 
vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays are required by the 
Constitution. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Reep] are necessarily absent. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota, the Senator from Wis- 
consin, and the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] are necessarily absent and 
are paired with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MartTIn] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent and 
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are paired with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“yea”, and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmiTH], who is necessarily absent, and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RoBErT- 
son], who is absent on official business, 
are paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
York would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], who is necessarily absent, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, are paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Myers]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey and the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “‘yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’DANIEL] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHONEY] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tay- 
Lor], and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Montana would vote “nay,” 
and the Senators from Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKEs] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay,” and the Senators from New Jer- 
sey and Wisconsin would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
Kins]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “nay,” 
and the Senators from Indiana and Utah 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RoBERT- 
son] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmitH]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“nay,” and the Senators from Wyoming 
and New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 47, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Aiken Butler Downey 
Baldwin Byrd Dworshak 
Ball Cain Eastland 
Brewster Capehart Ecton 
Bricker Capper Ferguson 
Bridges Cooper Flanders 
Brooks Cordon Gurney 
Buck Donnell Hickenlooper 
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Holland Millikin Tobey 
Ives Moore Vandenberg 
Kem Revercomb Wherry 
Knowland Robertson, Va. White 
Lodge Russell Williams 
McClellan Saltonstall Wilson 
McKellar Stewart Young 
Malone Thye 
NAYS—29 

Barkley Hoey Morse 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Cornally Johnston, S.C. Pepper 
Ellender Kilgore Sparkman 
Pulbright Langer Stennis 
George Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Green McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Hatch McGrath Tydings 
Hayden McMahon Umstead 
Hill Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—19 
Bushfield Murray Taft 
Hawkes Myers Taylor 
Jenner O’Daniel Wagner 
McCarran O’Mahoney Watkins 
McCarthy Reed Wiley 
Martin Robertson, Wyo. 
Maybank Smith 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
this vote the yeas are 47; the nays are 
29. Two-thirds of the Senate not having 
voted in the affirmative, the bill on re- 
consideration is not passed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
for the remainder of the afternoon, by 
reason of being chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 
159) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Alaska is our last great frontier area, 
and has the capacity to provide new op- 
portunities for many thousands of our 
citizens. It contains known resources of 
food, timber, and minerals of great value 
to the national economy, and may have 
much greater resources as yet undis- 
covered. 

It is in the Nation’s interest, therefore, 
for the Government to assist the bal- 
anced development of Alaskan resources 
and to help open economic opportunities 
on a sound long-term basis. Iam recom- 
mending in this message a number of ac- 
tions which will contribute to these pur- 
poses. 

Since Alaska became part of the 
United States 80 years ago, a certain 
amount of development has taken place. 
A number of industries, principally fish- 
eries and mining, have been established, 
although unfortunately they have fol- 
lowed too largely the pattern of absentee 
ownership and exploitation. During the 
recent war, when the strategic impor- 
tance of Alaska became obvious, a num- 
ber of extensive military installations 
were built or started there. 
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1. Statehood for Alaska: Some 94,000 
people now reside in the Territory, and 
the population is growing. Alaska resi- 
dents deeply desire statehood. A large 
proportion of them are from the States 
and share our long tradition of self- 
government. Alaska has a larger popu- 
lation and a stronger economic base than 
did many of our present States when 
they were admitted to the Union. It has 
had Territorial government for more 
than 35 years, surely a sufficient period 
of preparation for its admission as a 
State. 

I believe, therefore, that we should 
admit Alaska to statehood at the earli- 
est possible date, and I urge the Con- 
gress to enact the necessary legislation. 
I am pleased to note that the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives has unanimously rec- 
ommended such legislation. 

It is important to remember that after 
the Congress acts, it will still be neces- 
sary to hold a constitutional convention, 
draft a constitution, and submit it to 
the voters for approval before statehood 
is achieved. Since these steps will re- 
quire at least a year, they should be 
started as soon as possible. 

Statehood will bring many advantages 
to the people of Alaska. Most impor- 
tant, it will give them a much greater 
opportunity to manage their own affairs; 
they will have the benefits of local free- 
dom and initiative inherent in our sys- 
tem of democratic government. They 
will be able to put into effect much more 
fully their own concept of the unified de- 
velopment of all the resources of their 
vast territory. 

In addition, when Alaska is a State, its 
people will be able to do much for them- 
selves which they now find difficult or 
impossible. For example, through their 
State government a sound, modern tax 
structure can be established to replace 
the present obsolete and inadequate sys- 
tem prescribed 35 years and more ago by 
the Federal Government. Alaskans will 
also be able to provide more adequately 
for education and health, problems which 
are especially difficult under frontier 
conditions. 

Moreover, statehood will permit Alas- 
kans to take a greater part in the affairs 
of the Nation. Through voting repre- 
sentation in the Congress and participa- 
tion in national elections, they will have 
a direct voice in national decisions. At 
the same time, as a State Alaska will 
participate fully in many national pro- 
grams, such as the Federal-aid highway 
program, which are now withheld unless 
special legislation is passed. 

While statehood is a wise and neces- 
sary step, certain other immediate ac- 
tions should also be taken, if Alaskans 
are to achieve steady and balanced in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and community 
growth. 

2. Improving the transportation sys- 
tem: In many respects, Alaska is still a 
pioneer land, and one of the principal 
problems is that of developing a satis- 
factory transportation system. The 
Territory is about one-fifth the size of 
the United States, yet has less highway 
or railroad mileage than many of our 
smaller States. It is a country of vast 
distances, sparsely settled, which to- 
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gether with difficult weather conditions 
and terrain creates unique transporta- 
tion problems. 

Under these circumstances, the Fed- 
eral Government has a special responsi- 
bility to help in improving the transpor- 
tation system. Traditionally, the Gov- 
ernment has aided the development of 
transportation in frontier areas. From 
the standpoint both of military and ci- 
vilian development, much needs to be 
done immediately to improve transpor- 
tation in Alaska. 

Nearly all the freight and many of the 
passengers carried between the States 
and Alaska move by sea. The only ac- 
cess by land is over the Alaska Highway, 
built during the war, largely through 
Canadian territory. 

Shipping services between Alaska and 
the States are not now easily provided 
on an economical and regular basis, nor 
will they be for some time to come. 
Weather conditions are difficult, ade- 
quate ports are few and scattered, and 
traffic is very unbalanced at different 
seasons. As a result, rates have been 
high and service somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory to the Territory. A new develop- 
ment has recently taken place in the 
establishment of barge transportation, 
which seems to offer possibilities for 
competition with the steamship services, 
although at present barges only operate 
to a few ports. 

The Government has recognized that 
in view of the special need for effective 
sea transportation, assistance should be 
given to the development of efficient low- 
cost service, for the best interests of 
Alaska and the Nation as a whole. As- 
sistance should be provided that will en- 
courage the establishment of new in- 
dustries in Alaska and consequent mi- 
gration and settlement. At the same 
time Government assistance should be 
directed toward the establishment of a 
sea transportation system which will be- 
come independent of Government sub- 
sidy as conditions permit. To this end 
the Government should audit the effi- 
ciency of subsidized operators as well as 
control the rates. 

Present legislation permits nominal- 
rate charters of surplus Government- 
owned vessels to private operators. It 
is apparent that this type of Government 
aid is sufficient to keep shipping in the 
Alaska trade and can be administered to 
achieve even more desirable rate and 
service standards than have been pro- 
vided since the present legislation was 
approved in March 1947. I recommend, 
therefore, that the present legislation be 
extended, in modified form, for 1 year. 
The modifications should prevent ex- 
clusive arrangements with any carriers 
and should provide financial incentives 
for efficient operations. The Maritime 
Commission has presented these recom- 
mendations in detail to the Congress. 
The Commission will also change its 
present contractual arrangements with 
the Alaska carriers along similar lines. 

At the same time, because of the unique 
transportation conditions existing in 
Alaska, I recommend that our maritime 
laws be amended to remove the present 
bar to shipping goods in bond between 
the United States and Alaska via Ca- 
nadian rail, port, and shipping facilities, 
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This bar does not apply between any of 
our States, and there is no reason thus 
to discriminate against Alaska, Fur- 
thermore, Canadian ships should be per- 
mitted to transport passengers and 
freight between Alaska ports, in order to 
provide more adequate service. These 
recommendations are also in accord with 
the mutual interest which we will con- 
tinue to have with our Canadian neigh- 
bors in the development of the great 
northwest territory of this continent. 

Another factor hampering transpor- 
tation is that in several Alaskan ports, 
docking and storage facilities are in- 
sufficient. Some ports are now being 
developed and others are being studied 
by the Navy, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Coast Guard to determine the extent 
and nature of local improvements needed. 
A number of private construction proj- 
ects are awaiting the completion of these 
reports. 

Land transportation in Alaska is pro- 
vided principally by the Government- 
owned Alaska Railroad and the present 
inadequate highway network. The 1949 
budget now before the Congress includes 
funds for carrying forward a 5-year pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and improvement 
for the railroad. Upon reconsidering the 
urgency of these improvements and the 
possible rate of construction I now rec- 
ommend that this program be acceler- 
ated, in order to accomplish most of the 
work within 3 years. 

There is also pending before the Con- 
gress a long-range pregram for improv- 
ing the present highway system and 
building some important new roads. I 
shall shortly submit supplemental esti- 
mates to accelerate this program, as well 
as the railroad program. 

In addition to these improvements of 
the highways in Alaska, it is important 
also to consider the roads through Can- 
ada. The Canadian Government has 
done an excellent job in maintaining the 
main Alaska highway, and it is being 
used increasingly by truckers and tour- 
ists. The so-called Haines Cut-off 


~ Road is an important link connecting 


southeastern Alaska at the head of the 
inland passage with the Alaska highway 
in the Yukon Territory of Canada. Since 
this road is of importance to the United 
States, but is so located as to be of less 
use to Canada, special arrangements will 
have to be made for its improvement and 
maintenance. 

Because of the great distances and 
sparse settlement of Alaska, air trans- 
portation has developed rapidly. Both 
large-scale air lines and small-scaie 
“bush pilots” operate extensively through 
the Territory and often provide the only 
direct link between town and settle- 
ments. It is especially important there- 
fore that air transportation be en- 
couraged. 

The 1949 budget, now pending before 
the Congress, includes funds for the im- 
provement of air-navigation facilities in 
Alaska. In addition, I am glad to note 
that the Congress has just completed 
action on legislation for the construction 
of new airports at Fairbanks and An- 
chorage, where the present civil airports 
have become obsolete largely as a result 
of the establishment of military airports 
close by. 
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3. Constructing housing and commu- 
nity facilities: Another problem facing 
Alaskans and the Government in estab- 
lishing proper conditions for further 
settlement and development is that of 
constructing badly needed housing and 
community facilities. The towns and 
cities of Alaska have grown so rapidly 
in recent years that the lack of those 
facilities is causing considerable hard- 
ship now and constitutes a serious bar 
to further growth. 

To assist the construction of schools, 
hospitals, and community facilities, such 
as water, sewers, streets, and electric 
services, I recommend that special legis- 
lation be enacted to permit the Federal 
Works Administrator to provide such 
facilities and transfer them to the Ter- 
ritory and its municipalities upon terms 
which will assure a proper sharing of the 
cost. It is necessary and proper for the 
Government to assist in providing the 
elementary facilities necessary for sani- 
tation, health, and education. 

The Territorial government and Alas- 
kan communities face difficulty in 
financing these facilities because of the 
inadequate financial structure imposed 
by the present Federal law. In particu- 
lar, the Territory and the municipalities 
are unnecessarily hampered in obtain- 
ing funds for community development. 
Even in advance of statehood, I recom- 
mend that these restrictions be removed, 
so that Alaskans may do as much as 
possible to obtain their own facilities and 
may carry their proper share of the cost 
of construction under the Federal pro- 
gram I have recommended. 

In addition to the hospitals to be pro- 
vided under this proposed legislation, 
special provision should be made for hos- 
pital facilities for tubercular patients, as 
the rate of tuberculosis in Alaska is 
about nine times that of the rest of the 
United States. The 1949 budget and a 
supplemental request for funds which 
I shall shortly submit to the Congress 
provide for a substantial increase in the 
available number of beds for tubercular 
patients. 

The housing problem in Alaska is ex- 
tremely acute. In spite of the rapid 
increase in population during and since 
the war, there has been very little resi- 
dential construction. This situation re- 
sults from a number of special circum- 
stances, including the limited residential 
building industry, the shortage of funds 
for home financing, the high cost of 
building materials transported from the 
States, and special land and _ utility 
problems. 

Many of the actions recommended in 
this message will assist in removing these 
obstacles. Thus, the improvement of 
transportation, the provision of commu- 
nity facilities, and the modification of 
the public-land laws will all aid the de- 
velopment of the home-building industry. 

In addition to these measures, I rec- 
ommend that special financial terms for 
home construction be provided under ex- 
isting programs of aid to private housing. 
The need for such special treatment of 
Alaska problems has already been recog- 
nized in some of our present housing leg- 
islation. Furthermore, I recommend 
that special development funds should 
be made available on a revolving-fund 
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loan basis, in order to encourage imme- 
diate construction. 

4. Lands for natives: A special legal 
problem is at present hampering the de- 
velopment of Alaska. This is the ques- 
tion of whether or not Alaska natives 
have claims to the ownership of certain 
lands. Until this problem is settled, it 
will continue to create some question 
concerning the title to land needed by 
individuals and companies for develop- 
ment in many parts of the Territory, 
including the national forests. 

The determination of native claims 
under existing law would require a con- 
siderable period of time. In the interest 
of the development of Alaska, and for 
the benefit of all concerned, I recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant to the 
natives their village sites and burial 
grounds, and such lands and hunting and 
fishing rights as are necessary for their 
economic livelihood, with due regard for 
the integrity of the national forests, pro- 
vided that the natives waive claims to 
any additional lands. In addition, the 
Congress should extinguish by law any 
rights which the natives might have to 
other publiclands. At the same time, the 
natives who do not accept such grants 
should, of course, be free to assert claims 
against the Government in a proper 
court with respect to any asserted rights 
lost by such extinguishment. These ac- 
tions would clear title to the land granted 
and all other land and permit industrial 
and agricultural development to go for- 
ward. 

I believe that this will be the fairest 


and most expeditious method for settling 
this long-standing problem. 

5. Encouraging land settlement: An- 
other step which should be taken to im- 
prove the opportunities for industrial, 


agricultural, and community develop- 
ment in Alaska is to improve our laws 
concerning the disposal of public land. 
More than 95 percent of the land area 
of Alaska is now in the public domain. 
It can be settled, and is being settled, 
under the present public-land laws. But 
those laws should be amended to take 
account of unique conditions in the Ter- 
ritory. 

Because of the isolated nature of the 
new farming and industrial areas which 
will be opened, and of the peculiar con- 
ditions found there, I recommend that 
legislation be enacted to permit land set- 
tlement on a group Lasis, in tracts of a 
size and shape appropriate to the ter- 
rain, and to permit homesteaders to live 
in communities rather than in isolated 
farm houses, where appropriate. Fur- 
thermore, I recommend that the Con- 
gress authorize appropriate technical 
and financial assistance for settlement 
and development. Together with neces- 
sary administrative changes to improve 
the handling of land applications and 
funds necessary to permit speedier sur- 
veying of land areas, I believe these ac- 
tions will permit easier and more rapid 
settlement in Alaska. 

All of the recommendations I have 
made concerning statehood, transporta- 
tion, housing, and community facilities, 
lands for natives, and land settlement 
are designed to make possible the early 
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and sound development of industry, agri- 
culture, and stable community life. 
These actions will establish a proper 
framework within which individuals and 
private companies can use the abundant 
natural resources of Alaska. 

Until now the principal industries 
have been gold mining and salmon fish- 
ing andcanning. Substantial expansion 
of these industries under present condi- 
tions is unlikely. 

There are, however, numerous other 
promising opportunities for economic 
development. Many minerals, other 
than gold, including such scarce min- 
erals as lead and zinc, have been lo- 
cated, although most of the Territory 
has not been thoroughly prospected. It 
can be expected, therefore, that the 
mining industry will continue to grow 
for many years. Funds have been in- 
cluded in the 1949 budget for an expan- 
sion of mineral exploration and the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Mines lab- 
oratory in Alaska, both of which will be 
important aids to new development. 

While salmon fishing and canning are 
fairly stable, and are necessarily oper- 
ating under careful conservation stand- 
ards, there are possibilities for new fish- 
eries of different types. 

Sources of energy are basic elements 
in economic developments. Oil and coal, 
the present main sources of energy, are 
being shipped to Alaska. It is extremely 
important to develop more power 
sources within the Territory. Consider- 
able coal is now mined there, with sub- 
stantial possibilities for more. There are 
also oil deposits. 

In addition, there are numerous poten- 
tial hydroelectric power sites, although 
few of them have been sufficiently studied 
to prepare detailed construction plans. 
These power sites should be studied as 
rapidly as possible in order that power 
development can proceed promptly. 

In southeastern Alaska, and to a lesser 
extent elsewhere, extensive timber re- 
sources are available which can, when 
accompanied by suitable power develop- 
ment, be the foundation for substantial 
forest-products industries. The most 
promising opportunities at rresent ap- 
pear to be in establishing pulp and paper 
mills in the Tongass National Forest, 
where timber sales are available to pri- 
vate companies on a sustained yield basis. 

There are also many opportunities to 
produce construction materials, such as 
cement, brick,and lumber. Most of these 
materials are now being transported at 
high cost over long distances, and the 
production in Alaska will be of great 
value to home building and other con- 
struction industries. 

In addition, there are extensive oppor- 
tunities for tourists and sportsmen to 
enjoy the spectacular scenery and un- 
spoiled wilderness of Alaska. With im- 
provements in highway, water, and air 
transportation there will be an increas- 
ing stream of visitors. Many economic 
opportunities will be present to provide 
accommodations and other services for 
such visitors. 

Another important possibility for eco- 
nomic development is that of agriculture. 
Only small areas are now being farmed, 
and our knowledge is very incomplete 
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concerning the farming methods, crops, 
and marketing systems best adapted to 
the special conditions of Alaska weather 
and soil. Several additional areas seem 
to offer good opportunities for farming, 
and the Agriculture and Interior Depart- 
ments are conducting detailed studies of 
them this summer. Furthermore, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Alaska is expanding its program of inves- 
tigating crop and livestock possibilities. 
It will necessarily be a slow process to 
develop further agricultural areas on a 
sound basis. Nevertheless, I believe that 
considerable expansion of agriculture 
will be possible, and it is certainly desir- 
able for the Government to support agri- 
cultural settlement so that Alaska can 
become less dependent on imported food. 
All these opportunities are now present 
or potential. With imagination and 
.far-seeing effort by the people of Alaska 
and the Government, the resources of 
Alaska can play a growing role in our 
national economy and can provide a 
sound livelihood for the people now there 
and many thousands who will join them. 
In the long view, the most important 
action the Government can take to 
assure this end is to permit Alaska to 
become a State. With the additional 
measures I have recommended, there is 
every reason to foresee a strong and ex- 
panding population of permanent resi- 
dents, and to expect that the State of 
Alaska will be a strong partner in our 
great Union of States. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HovseE, May 21, 1948. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


RATES OF PAY FOR CERTAIN POSITIONS 
AT FIELD INSTALLATIONS OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

“lation to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to prescribe the rates 
of pay for certain positions at field in- 
stallations which, with accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the mayor and 
Board of Aldermen of Lexington, Tenn., fa- 
voring an appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
construction of a steam plant at Johnson- 
ville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Resolutions adopted by the Connecticut 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., Orange, 
Conn., favoring strengthening of the United 
Nations’ Charter by an amendment provid- 
ing a federal world government for the 
maintenance of peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Grocers Association in convention assembled 
at Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the 
imposition of impost taxes, license fees, un- 
necessary regulations, and color restrictions, 
either local, State, or Federal, on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Finance, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H.R.4112. A bill to provide for the 
acceptance and use of funds for support of 
the national weather service supplementing 
the funds appropriated for the operation of 
the Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1367) ; 

H. R. 4393. A bill to provide for the dis- 
tribution, promotion, separation, and retire- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1368) ; 

H. R. 4426. A bill to provide basic author- 
ity for certain functions and activities of 
the Weather Bureau, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1369); 

H. R. 4427. A bill to provide basic author- 
ity for the performance of certain functions 
and activities of the Department of Com- 
merce, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1370); 

H. R. 4804. A bill to allow service credit 
for certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
who acted as policemen and guards at the 
Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, Greenland, during 
1940 and 1941; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1871); and 

H.R. 4817. A bill to amend the act of July 
23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 219 
of the 80th Cong.); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1372). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 3730. A bill to amend section 20 (12) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to recourse, by an initial or delivering car- 
rier, against the carrier on whose line loss 
of, or damage, or injury to, property is sus- 
tained, on account of expense incurred in 
defending actions at law; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1373). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8. J. Res. 162. Joint resolution to rescind 
certain orders of the Secretary of the In- 
terior establishing Indian reservations in 
the Territory of Alaska; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1366). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R, 5298, A bill to establish Civil Air Pa- 
trol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil 
Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1374). 

By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 2406. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and re- 
leasing of liens by entries on certificates of 
title for motor vehicles and trailers, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1375); and 

H. R. 5874. A bill to establish a District of 
Columbia Armory Board, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1376). 

By Mr. KEM, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H.R. 6071. A bill to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1377). 

By Mr. McGRATH, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 2040. A bill to permit certain property 
owners to file objections and exceptions to 
awards of damages and assessments of bene- 
fits growing out of condemnation proceed- 
ings for the extension of Eastern Avenue in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1378); 

H. R. 6203. A bill to incorporate the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Washington a co1po- 
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ration sole; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1379); 

H.R, 6209, A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral Foundation of the District of 
Columbia,” approved January 6, 1893, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1380); 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to provide 
for maintenance of public order and the pro- 
tection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies of 
1949; without amendments (Rept. No. 1384); 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1949, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1381); and 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies of 
1949; without amendment (Rept. No. 1382). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of powers of appointment; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1383). 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER (for Mr. BusHFIELD) : 

8. 2718. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Helen 
Stranger Horse Bordeaux a patent in fee to 
certain land; 5 

S. 2719. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Arminia 
Douville Iron Wing a patent in fee to certain 
land; and 

S. 2720. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Lema 
Bordeaux Marshall a patent in fee to certain 
land; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2721. A bill for the relief of Anton Gas- 

parik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

8. 2722. A bill for the relief of Luigi Po- 

desta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEY (for himself and Mr. 
UMSTEAD) : 

S. 2723. A bill to extend the time within 
which suit may be commenced under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act on the claim of Ulma 
B. Riggs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to provide a 
civil government for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5883) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture (ex- 
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clusive of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 

On page 63, line 14, after the word “news- 
papers”, Change the period to a comma and 
add the following: ‘together with the unob- 
ligated balance of the appropriation for this 
purpose for fiscal year 1948, which shall be 
available to complete the orderly liquidation 
of the 1947 and prior crop year programs.” 


Mr. WHERRY submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5883) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
(exclusive of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 


On page 43, line 22, insert after “$6,000,000” 
the following: “of which $2,070,500 shall be 
available for preliminary examinations and 
surveys, and.” 

On page 43, line 22, strike out “?6,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,475,000.” 


Mr. STEWART submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 5883) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
(exclusive of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, as follows: 

Page 52, line 15, strike out the figure 
“$65,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “$100,000,000.” 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 129) providing for a joint commit- 
tee composed of members of the Senate 
and the House Public Lands Committee 
to make an investigation of our island 
possessions in the Pacific and trust ter- 
ritories, and report back recommenda- 
tions for legislation providing for civil 
government, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 
WISCONSIN STATE TELEPHONE ASSO- 
CIATION 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, at Madison, Wis., on 
May 20, 1948, which appears in the Appendix. | 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SYDNEY B. 
WILLIAMSON 


[Mr. REVERCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a com- 
memorative address honoring the late Syd- 
ney B. Williamson, builder of the Pacific 
locks of the Panama Canal, delivered by 
Harry O. Cole, formerly resident engineer 
and later in charge of the completion of the 
Pacific locks, before the annual meeting of 
the Panama Canal Societies of the United 
States, on May 8, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ANTIMONOPOLY LEGISLATION— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


{Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp two editorials, 
one being entitled “Disappearing Little Busi- 
ness,” published in the Tennesseean (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) on May 19, 1947; the other being 
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entitled “A Monopoly Bill Buried,” published 
in the Chicago Sun, May 14, 1947, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


RURAL YOUTH AND _ CIVILIZATION— 
ADDRESS BY BILL MICHAEL, PRESI- 
DENT, FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


{Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Rural Youth and Civilization,” de- 
livered by Bill Michael, president of the 
Future Farmers of America, at a convention 
of the Montana Stock Growers, May 16, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES FOR IN- 
DIANS—ADDRESS BY THUNDER BOLT 
LEFT HAND, CROW INDIAN 


[Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from a 
radio address on the subject of Civil Rights 
and Liberties for Indians, delivered by Thun- 
der Bolt Left Hand, Crow Indian, May 15, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN MINNESOTA—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


{Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Civil Rights in Minnesota?” pub- 
blished in the Atlanta Constitution of May 
20, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RUSSIAN APPROACH TO PEACE DISCUS- 

SIONS—ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 

[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Keep the Door Open, Mr. President,” 
written by David Lawrence and published in 
the United States News of May 21, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP—EDITORIAL BY 
HARRY H. SCHLACHT 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial paying tribute to American citizenship 
by Harry H. Schlacht, from the New York 
Journal and American of May 16, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


DEVELOPMENT OF CERTAIN MINERALS ON 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1006) to amend section 27 of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, so as to increase the acreage 
of sodium leases which may be issued in 
any State to a person, association, or cor- 
poration, which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as 
amended (41 Stat. 438, 30 U. S. C., secs. 201 
and 202), is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to divide any of the coal lands 
or the deposits of coal, classified and un- 
Classified, owned by the United States, out- 
side of the Territory of Alaska, into leasing 
tracts of 40 acres each, or multiples thereof, 
and in such form as, in his opinion, will per- 
mit the most economical mining of the coal 
in such tracts, but in no case exceeding 2,560 
acres in any one leasing tract, and there- 
after he shall, in his discretion, upon the 
request of any qualified applicant or on his 
own motion, from time to time, offer such 
lands or deposits of coal for leasing, and shall 
award leases thereon by competitive bidding 
or by such other methods as he may by gen- 
eral regulations adopt, to any qualified appli- 
cant. He is hereby authorized, in awarding 
leases for coal lands improved and occupied 
or claimed in good faith, prior to February 
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25, 1920, to consider and reccgnize equitable 
rights of such occupants or Claimants. No 
competitive lease of coal shall be approved 
or issued until after the notice of the pro- 
posed offering for lease has been given in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the coun- 
ty in which the lands are situated in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

“(b) Where prospecting or exploratory 
work is necessary to determine the existence 
or workability of coal deposits in any un- 
claimed, undeveloped area, the Secretary of 
the Interior may issue, to applicants quali- 
fied under this act, prospecting permits for a 
term of 2 years, for not exceeding 2,560 acres; 
and if within said period of 2 years there- 
after the permittee shows to the Secretary 
that the land contains coal in commercial 
quantities, the permittee shall be entitled to 
a lease under this act for all or part of the 
land in his permit. 

“Any coal prospecting permit issued under 
this section may be extended by the Secre- 
tary for a period of 2 years, if he shall find 
that the permittee has been unable, with the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, to deter- 
mine the existence or workability of coal de- 
posits in the area covered by the permit and 
desires to prosecute further prospecting or 
exploration, or for other reasons in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary warranting such 
extension. 

“(c) No company or corporation operating 
a common-carrier railroad shall be given or 
hold a permit or lease under the provisions of 
this act for any coal deposits except for its 
own use for railroad purposes; and such lim- 
itations of use shall be expressed in all per- 
mits and leases issued to such companies or 
corporations; and no such company or corpo- 
rations shall receive or hold under permit or 
lease more then 10,240 acres in the aggregate 
nor more than 1 permit or lease for each 200 
miles of its railroad lines served or to be 
served from such coal deposits exclusive of 
spurs or switches and exclusive of branch 
lines built to connect the leased coal with the 
railroad, and also exclusive of parts of the 
railroad operated mainly by power produced 
otherwise than by steam. 

“Nothing in this section shall preclude 
such a railroad of less than 200 miles in 
length from securing one permit or lease 
thereunder but no railroad shall hold a per- 
mit or lease for lands in any State in which 
it does not operate main or branch lines.” 

Sec. 2. Section 9 of the act (41 Stat. 440, 
30 U. S. C., sec. 211) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to lease to any applicant qualified 
under this act, through advertisement, com- 
petitive bidding, or such other methods as 
he may by general regulations adopt, any 
phosphate deposits of the United States, and 
lands containing such deposits, including as- 
sociated and related minerals, when in his 
judgment the public interest will be best 
served thereby. The lands shall be leased 
under such terms and conditions as are here- 
in specified, in units reasonably compact in 
form of not to exceed 2,560 acres.” 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the act (41 Stat. 440, 
30 U. S. C., sec. 212) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. Each lease shall describe the 
leased lands by the legal subdivisions of the 
public-land surveys. All leases shall be con- 
ditioned upon the payment to the United 
States of such royalties as may be specified in 
the lease, which shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in advance of offering the 
same, at not less than 5 percent of the gross 
value of the output of phosphates or phos- 
phate rock and associated or related minerals. 
Royalties shall be due and payable as speci- 
fied in the lease either monthly or quarterly 
on the last day of the month next following 
the month or quarter in which the minerals 
are sold or removed from the leased land. 
Each lease shall provide for the payment of a 
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rental payable at the date of the lease and 
annually thereafter which shall be not less 
than 25 cents per acre for the first year, 50 
cents per acre for the second and third years, 
respectively, and $1 per acre for each year 
thereafter, during the cohtinuance of the 
lease. The rental paid for any year shall be 
credited against the royalties for that year. 
Leases shall be for a term of 20 years and so 
long thereafter as the lessee complies with the 
terms and conditions of the lease and upon 
the further condition that at the end of each 
20-year period succeeding the date of the 
lease such reasonable readjustment of the 
terms and conditions thereof may be made 
therein as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior unless otherwise provided by 
law at the expiration of such periods. Leases 
shall be conditioned upon a minimum annual 
production or the payment of a minimum 
royalty in lieu thereof, except when produc- 
tion is interrupted by strikes, the elements, 
or casualties not attributable to the lessee. 
The Secretary of the Interior may permit sus- 
pension of operations under any such leases 
when marketing conditions are such that the 
leases cannot be operated except at a loss.” 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the act (41 Stat. 440, 
80 U. S. C., sec. 213) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 11. Any lease to develop and extract 
phosphates, phosphate rock, and associated 
or related minerals under the provisions of 
sections 9 to 12, inclusive, of this act shall 
provide that the lessee may use so much of 
any deposit of silica or limestone or other 
rock situated on any public lands embraced 
in the lease as may be utilized in the pro- 
cessing or refining of the phosphates, phos- 
phate rock, and associated or related minerals 
mined from the leased lands or from other 
lands upon payments of such royalty as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which royalty may be stated in the 
lease or, as to the leases already issued, may 
be provided for in an attachment to the lease 
to be duly executed by the lessor and the 
lessee.” 

Sec. 5. Section 12 of the act (41 Stat. 441, 
30 U. S. C., sec. 214) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 12. The holder of any lease issued 
under the provisions of sections 9 to 12, in- 
clusive, of this act shall have the right to 
use so much of the surface of unappropriated 
and unentered public lands not a part of his 
lease, not exceeding 80 acres in area, as may 
be determined by the Secretary to be neces- 
sary or convenient for the extraction, treat- 
ment, and removal of the mineral deposits, 
but this provision shall not be applicable to 
national forest lands.” 

Sec. 6. The first sentence of section 27 of 
such act, as amended (41 Stat. 448, 30 U.S. C., 
sec. 184), is amended to read as follows: 

“No person, association, or corporation, ex- 
cept as herein provided, shall take or hold 
coal or sodium leases or permits during the 
life of such lease in any one State, exceeding 
in the aggregate acreage 5,120 acres for each 
of said minerals: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may, in his discretion 
where it is necessary in order to secure the 
economic mining of sodium compounds leas- 
able under this act, permit a person, associa- 
tion, or corporation to take or hold sodium 
leases or permits for up to 15,360 acres in any 
one State. No person, association, or cor- 
poration, except as herein provided, shall take 
or hold at one time oil or gas leases exceeding 
in the aggregate 15,360 acres granted here- 
under in any one State; and no person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation shall take or hold at 
one time phosphate leases or permits exceed- 
ing in the aggregate 5,120 acres in any one 
State, and exceeding in the aggregate 10,240 
acres in the United States.” 

SeEc. 7. The first sentence of section 39 of 
such act of February 25, 1920, as amended 
(47 Stat. 798, 30 U.S. C., sec. 209), is amended 
to read as follows; 
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“The Secretary of the Interior, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the greatest ultimate 
recovery of coal, oil, gas, oil shale, phosphate, 
sodium, potassium, and sulfur, and in the 
interest of conservation of natural resources, 
is authorized to waive, suspend, or reduce the 
rental, or minimum royalty, or reduce the 
royalty on an entire leasehold, or on any tract 
or portion thereof segregated for royalty pur- 
poses, whenever in his judgment it is neces- 
sary to do so in order to promote develop- 
ment, or whenever in his judgment the leases 
cannot be successfully operated under the 
terms provided therein.” 

Sec. 8. The act entitled “An act to grant 
extensions of time under coal permits,” ap- 
proved March 9, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 
251, 80 U. S. C., sec. 201a), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. The second sentence of section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to promote the min- 
ing of potash on the public domain,” ap- 
proved February 7, 1927, as amended (44 Stat. 
1057, 30 U. S. C., sec. 263), is amended to read 
as follows: “Any lease issued under this act 
shall be for a term of 20 years and so long 
thereafter as the lessee complies with the 
terms and conditions of the lease and upon 
the further condition that at the end of each 
20-year period succeeding the date of the 
lease such reasonable adjustment of the 
terms and conditions thereof may be made 
therein as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior unless otherwise provided by 
law at the expiration of such periods. Leases 
shall be conditioned upon a minimum annual 
production or the payment of a minimum 
royalty in lieu thereof, except when produc- 
tion is interrupted by strikes, the elements, 
or casualties not attributable to the lessee. 
The Secretary of the Interior may permit 
suspension of operations under any such 
leases when marketing conditions are such 
that the leases cannot be operated except at 
alcss. The Secretary upon application by the 
lccsee prior to the expiration of any existing 
lease in good standing shall amend such 
lease to provide for the same tenure and to 
contain the same conditions, including ad- 
justment at the end of each 20-year period 
succeeding the date of said lease, as provided 
for in this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Mineral Leasing Act of February 
25, 1920, and the Potasstum Act of February 
7, 1927, in order to promote the development 
of certain minerals on the public domain; 
and for other purposes.” 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 
The motion w-s agreed to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators, I may say that I 
have had several inquiries about the call- 
ing of the calendar. Unanimous consent 
was obtained yesterday to call the calen- 
dar when the Senate convenes on Mon- 
day as to bills to which there is no objec- 
tion, beginning where we left off on the 
last call of the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate reverts under the unanimous- 
consent agreement to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture—exclusive of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration—for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, in re- 
porting House bill 5883, the agricultural 
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appropriation bill, the Senate committee 
increased the appropriations over the 
amount fixed by the House by a little 
more than $34,000,000, which is made 
up primarily of four items. The largest 
item is an increase of $15,000,000 in the 
appropriation for production and sub- 
sistence loans under the Farmers Home 
Administration, the funds to be loaned 
to farmers for necessities when they 
cannot borrow from any other source. 
The record submitted to us shows that 
there is an unusually large number of 
veterans who are asking for loans of this 
type, and that the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration has almost entirely limited 
itself to the financing of veterans from 
this fund. 

The second largest item, Mr. President, 
is $11,500,000, covering the expense of 
meat inspection. It will be recalled that 
last year, for the first tim in 40 years, 
the meat-inspection item was deleted 
from the agricultural appropriation bill 
and the cost was placed upon the packers 
themselves. Since that time the Senate 
unanimously passed a bill reported unan- 
imously by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry authorizing the return of 
this expense to the Government of the 
United States. Since the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee acted and rein- 
stated this cost as a part of the appro- 
priation, the House has likewise passed 
the bill. It now remains for the Presi- 
dent’s signature, which I have no doubt 
it will receive. 

That accounts for the twenty-six and 
one-half million dollars of the $34,000,- 
000. One of the larger items was $2,000,- 
000 which was added by the Senate com- 
mittee for the Extension Service because 
of the difficulty found in connection with 
the retention of county agents. While 
employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have had, over the years, increases 
in salaries amounting to 32 percent, the 
salaries of county agents have lagged far 
behind, and in only some instances were 
they raised as much as 7 percent. The 
committee felt that the county agent 
was the only individual who could dis- 
seminate information among the farmers 
and that we should retain the services 
of county agents as being experienced 
men. 

The other item was an addition of 
$3,200,000 for carrying out the provisions 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. The House provided $2,000,000 for 
this purpose, but it was placed in a sec- 
tion of the bill which was devoted en- 
tirely to marketing. Believing that pro- 
duction is as. vital as anything else in 
this country, now that we have taxed our 
agricultural resources to the maximum 
for a number of years, and having had 
presented to us a great number of proj- 
ects which needed attention, the Senate 
committee increased this item by $3,200,- 
000. Unlike the House, which allocated 
all the increase to one section of the bill, 
we reverted to the original bill and pro- 
portionately assigned the appropriation 
to various items, so that each branch of 
the Research and Marketing Act would 
be treated alike. 

With that explanation, Mr. President, 
of the major increases, I ask that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that it be read for amendment, 
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the committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

I want to state for the benefit of the 
Senate that the subcommittee was in 
almost complete unanimity, as was also 
the full committee, on the amendments 
as reported. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator’s request that 
the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered is granted. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Before the 
Senate proceeds to consider the amend- 
ments, I should like to ask a question. 
The bill is entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture (exclusive of the Farm Credit 
Administration) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses.” May I ask why the Farm 
Credit Administration appropriations are 
omitted from the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. They come under the 
Government corporations bill, another 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
change of policy? 

Mr. BROOKS. So far as I know, it is 
not a change of policy. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Then why is 
it necessary to have a parenthetical 
statement in the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. I think it is probably 
for clarification. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is what 
I am seeking. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to state the committee 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture— 
Office of the Secretary—Salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 3, after line 24, to strike 
out: 

Within the funds available to the Depart- 
ment, but without limitation of other au- 
thority, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
employ, in any position in the Department, 
not to exceed 10 persons in the special exec- 
utive and special professional grades (CAF- 
16 and P-9) as authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, but no such 
person shall be paid at an annual rate in 
excess of $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946,” on page 4, line 22, after the 
numerals “1946”, to strike out “$2,500,- 
000” and insert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 4, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert “$4,800,000.” 

The amendment was agrees to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 8, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“$1,500,000” and insert “$2,400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 15, after “August 14, 1946”, to strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 16, after the words “In all’, to strike 
out “$12,000,000” and insert “$15,200,009.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Is that a 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Office of the Solicitor’, on page 
6, line 15, after the word “service”, to 
strike out “$2,024,500” and insert “$2,- 
124,500”; and in line 23, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$1,403,033” and 
insert “$1,430,033.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics,” on page 12, line 9, after the 
word “trends”, to strike out “$1,900,000” 
and insert “$1,988,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Extension Service—Payments 
to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico,” on page 14, line 2, after “(7 U. S. 
C. 343d-1)”, to strike out “$10,500,000” 
and insert “$12,500,000”; and in line 14, 
after the word “acts”, to strike out “$22,- 
966,950” and insert ‘“$26,966,950.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions—Payments to States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico,” on page 18, line 10, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 427-427g)”, to strike out 
“$2,661,268” and insert “$2,861,268, of 
which amount not to exceed $316 shall 
be transferred to and made a part of 
the appropriation ‘Research on agri- 
cultural problems of Alaska,’ without 
matching requirement”; and in line 20, 
after the name “Puerto Rico”, to strike 
out “$7,161,268” and insert “$7,361,268.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 19, line 
21, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$651,700” and insert “$1,218,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
after line 3, to insert: 

Meat inspection: For carrying out the pro- 
visions of laws relating to Federal inspection 
of meat and meat-food products, $11,500,000: 
Provided, That the unobligated balance re- 
maining in the “Meat inspection fund” es- 
tablished by the’ Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1948, shall be carried to 
the general fund of the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 16, after the word “animals”, to 
strike out “$340,000” and insert ‘‘$365,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, subhead “Soils, 
Fertilizers, and Irrigation,” on page 26, 
line 20, to strike out $1,466,000” and in- 
sert “$1,524,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine—Salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 29, line 16, after the 
word “application”, to strike out “$3,- 
019,800” and insert “$3,023,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Control of emergency out- 
bréaks of insects and plant diseases,” on 
page 31, line 23, after the word “citizens”, 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“$1,750,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry—Salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 32, line 25, after the 
word “stores”, to strike out “$589,050” 
and insert “$634,050.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest Service—Salaries and 
expenses,” on page 39, line 11, after the 
word “forests”, to strike out “$24,889,175” 
and insert “$25,364,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 4, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$2,750,000” and insert ‘$2,- 
825,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 8, after the word “elsewhere”, to 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,- 
125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
line 11, after “section 10’, to strike out 
“$750,000” and insert “$822,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Forest roads and trails,” on 
page 42, line 25, after “and (2)”, to strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert “$5,300,000”; 
and on page 43, line 3, after the words 
“in all”, to strike out “$14,750,000” and 
insert “$15,050,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Flood control,” on page 44, line 
9, after the word “for”, to insert “neces- 
sary.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Soil Conservation Service,” on 
page 46, line 4, after the word “installa- 
tions”, to strike out “$1,048,000” and in- 
sert “$1,548,000.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it 
be in order to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
would be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 46, line 4, 
it is proposed to strike out “$1,548,000” 
and insert “$2,548,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment at the request of certain 
farmers of Massachusetts who requested 
me to offer it because of their complaint 
that the 1949 appropriations for soil con- 
servation and research in Massachusetts 
have been cut 46 percent as compared 
with the appropriations authorized in 
prior years. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the committee went into the matter 
very carefully. The House increased 
the appropriation for the program to 
$6,000,000. 

We had before us not only representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, 
but representatives of the various farm 
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groups, and the president of the Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. They 
were all agreed that it would be very 
beneficial if we tock $500,000 of the 
$6,000,000 that was increased for this 
particular project and transferred it to 
research. In all the testimony pre- 
sented we believed we reached a meet- 
ing of the minds of the best authorities 
we could find on the subject, and there- 
fore I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The amendment of the committee was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will state the next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, 
line 12, after the word “information”, 
to strike out “$44,000,000” and insert 
“$43,500,000.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator having the 
bill in charge why it was that in this 
important program of soil conservation 
the committee has reduced the amount 
available in this item by $500,000. 

I think everyone agrees that the soil- 
conservation program is very vital and 
important. There is nothing that would 
add more substantially to the resources 
of our country than the preservation of 


the fertility of the soil not only as it is 
now, but the reclamation of the soil 
which has undergone waste and de- 


terioration over the past years. What 
is the explanation for the reduction in 
the amount? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I will 
say to the distinguished minority leader 
that it is merely a transfer of funds with- 
in the Soil Conservation Service itself. 
The House of Representatives, feeling 
very much as do the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Illinois, be- 
lieved it was a vitally important matter, 
and they appropriated for this particular 
item $6,000,000 more than the budget re- 
quest. Then came the request from the 
Department and from the president of 
the Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts asking that of the $6,000,000 that 
was added above the budget, $500,000 be 
allocated to research within the Soil 
Conservation agency, rather than the ac- 
tual action program. So it was to meet 
the request of the soil-conservation dis- 
tricts that we transferred this amount 
to research. We did not reduce the 
amount at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So it is accurate to 
say that within the Department itself it 
is a bookkeeping arrangement, by which 
more money will be used for research, 
and a little less for actual operation. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Land utilization and retire- 
ment of submarginal land,” on page 46, 
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line 21, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$29,100” and insert “$38,000”; and 
in line 23, after “District of Columbia”, 
to strike out “$1,000,000” and insert 
“$1,250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration—Conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources,” on page 49, 
line 11, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “$500” and insert “$750.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, 
after line 5, to insert: 

EXPORTATION AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

Not to exceed $500,000 of the appropriation 
made available by section 32 of the act of 
August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 612 (c)), shall be 
used to pay any subsidy, benefit, or indem- 
ity to manufacturers of or dealers in insula- 
tion products. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Marketing services,” on page 
53, line 3, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$2,187,827” and insert “$2,- 
197,827.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 14, after the word “products”, to 
strike out “$1,667,250” and insert “$1,- 
687,250.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move 
an amendment to this committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 53, line 14, 
it is proposed to strike out “$1,687,250” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$1,692,250.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this 
amendment increases by the modest 
amount of $5,000 the appropriation 
recommended by the committee of some 
$1,600,000 for market-news service. It 
is designed specifically to permit the 
broadening of the market-news coverage 
at the Boston, Mass., office of the Dairy 
and Poultry Market News Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The increased 
amount is based upon an estimate sub- 
mitted to me by the Department. 

The Boston office of the Dairy and 
News Division is now reporting prices of 
live poultry as they apply to the Boston 
market proper. This service was in- 
augurated several years ago. In the 
meantime, there has been a marked 
tendency toward the processing of poul- 
try at points nearer immediate areas of 
production. Thus, in Massachusetts, 
processing plants are now located at such 
points as Avon, Billerica, Canton, Chel- 
sea, Franklin, Fitchburg, Palmer, and 
Woburn. These plants are important 
outlets for live poultry, some of which 
was formerly shipped to Boston. The 
effect of these processing operations 
points to further decreases in live poultry 
receipts at Boston, thus making that 
market relatively less important. It is 
obvious, therefore, as outlets closer to 
producing areas are broadened, that the 
prices paid for live poultry by buyers who 
operate processing plants become in- 
creasingly important to local poultry pro- 
ducers. 


The 
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For some time past, all branches of the 
poultry industry in New England have 
been very much dissatisfied with the 
prices reported for live poultry by the 
Boston office for the reasons I have out- 
lined. The dissatisfaction is caused en- 
tirely because the prices reported are in- 
adequate, and do not cover a broad 
enough area. The $5,000 amendment 
which I now propose meets the acute 
need for the necessary broadening of the 
prices reported, and will, I believe, ef- 
fectively bring about a much-desired im- 
provement in the market-news service 
reporting of live poultry prices in the 
New England area. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, in this 
particular item we did include four addi- 
tional market news services, and there 
was a letter, I am sure, requesting the 
one which has been mentioned now by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
have no objection to accepting the 
amendment and taking it to conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will state the next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Farmers Home Administra- 
tion,” on page 57, line 14, after “title IZ”, 
to strike out ‘$60,000,000” and insert 
“$75 ,000,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration,” on page 58, line 18, after the 
word “reports”, to strike out $5,000,000” 
and insert “$5,450,000.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, would 
it be agreeable to allow this amend- 
ment to goover? Idonot know whether 
an amendment will be offered to the 
item, but I understand it is not con- 
templated that the bill will be concluded 
this afternoon, and that it will have to 
go over anyway. There may not be any 
discussion of this item, but I should 
like to look into the appropriation, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator from Llinois. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] wishes to make 
some comments on the amendment, so 
will the Senator from Kentucky with- 
hold his request until we hear the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
some brief comments on the proposal to 
appropriate $5,450,000, in line 18, page 
58. I think an additional $450,000 should 
be included. However, I wish to assure 
the Senator from Illinois that I thor- 
oughly understand the problem which 
confronted him as chairman of the sub- 
committee, and I should be less than ap- 
preciative if I did not say to him that I 
think he has done a grand job in piloting 
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this very difficult appropriation bill 
through the committee and to the floor 
of the Senate. I am also of the opinion, 
Mr. President, that as a matter of gen- 
eral policy we should be most hesitant to 
make floor amendments to appropriation 
bills when they reach the floor of the Sen- 
ate after they have been given the very 
careful consideration which a committee 
such as that presided over by the Senator * 
from Illinois has given to the bill which 
is now before the Senate. 

Nevertheless, for future reference I 
wish to make some brief remarks, be- 
cause I am satisfied that in due course 
of time a supplemental appropriation will 
be needed for this particular item, and 
I want these remarks in the Recorp at 
this point for future reference when the 
supplemental request is made. My re- 
marks will not be lengthy, but I wish to 
make my record on this question, because . 
I think that a shortage of $450,000 in the 
amendment of the committee would do 
much to cramp the official operations of 
REA. 

Mr. President, in Oregon more than 90 
percent of our farms have electric serv- 
ice. We are proud of that record but the 
fact remains that about 4,000 Oregon 
farms and ranches are still without cen- 
tral station service. In addition, it is 
becoming increasingly obvious that the 
demand from farmers for power is ex- 
ceeding the capacity of existing systems 
to supply it. Our present power systems 
are being outgrown. 

The proposed expansion of the lend- 
ing authorization of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration would make a sub- 
stantial improvement in both respects. 

Before the REA program started in 
1935, the commercial companies had 
already provided service to many of the 
areas in our State where electric service 
was likely to result in a profit. It is ob- 
vious that they will not be interested in 
extending their lines into the back coun- 
try and across the broad plains where the 
thousands of still unserved rural families 
live. If these people are to be reached, 
we must look to the non-profit coopera- 
tives and public bodies established with 
the help of the Federal Rural Etectrifica- 
tion Administration. We must make it 
possible for these groups to obtain from 
REA the loan capital they need to expand 
their facilities. 

When REA started in 1935 only about 
28 percent of Oregon farms had service. 
Since then, the 15 REA borrowers, 14 of 
them cooperatives and one a public- 
utility district, have used loans of $12,- 
000,000 to build 4,500 miles of new power 
line serving 16,000 rural families. Be- 
cause of what they have done, and the 
stimulus they have provided to other 
suppliers, many thousand other Oregon 
farms have been electrified since 1935. 

But our rural leaders are not content 
to rest so long as any of their neighbors 
lack power. I have recently received a 
number of letters from rural groups in 
my State which indicate a readiness to 
expand into the areas yet unserved, if 
Congress will provide the necessary loan 
funds and enable REA to furnish the 
technical assistance needed to do the job. 
I want to read from some of these letters. 
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The Benton-Lincoln Electric Coopera- 
tive wrote to me on May 11 as follows: 

Future finance is one of the major problems 
of the cooperative. Construction in the im- 
mediate future of lines in rural areas not now 
served, and system improvements alone will 
require financing in excess of half a million 
dollars. We will require in excess of $150,000 
per year to connect new consumers along ex- 
isting lines. * * * Umnserved consumers 
are in abundance. As of this date we have 
requests from approximately 300 in areas not 
now being served, and requests from approx- 
imately 200 in areas which we are now serv- 
ing who require extensions of 5,000 feet or 
less. 


The Malheur Cooperative Electric As- 
sociation told me, in a letter of May 10, 
after describing two loan applications it 
has already submitted to REA: 

The appropriations now being considered 
at this time by the Congress of the United 
States may be the determining factor as to 
whether we will be able to provide service to 
all the folks in the area who desire service 
and whether we will be able to provide it in 
a satisfactory manner. We feel that they 
are entitled to as good service as the other 
members more favorably located and that all 
should receive benefits. 


The Douglas Electric Cooperative, of 
Roseburg, wants to serve an additional 
577 families, and said: 

Our construction is proceeding at only such 
rate as our finances will allow. Our board of 
directors have, by resolution, requested loan 
funds on three different occasions since last 
fall, none of which have been honored to 
date. 


The Umatilla Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation of Hermiston needs additional 
capital to provide service to 400 addi- 
tional consumers this year and to in- 
crease the capacity of its system because 
the average power use has grown from 
an initial 37 kilowatt-hours per month to 
more than 300 at present. The Tilla- 
mook People’s Utility district reports 80 
unserved families in its area. The North 
East Clackamas County Electric Co-op of 
Sandy is building a line to serve 300 po- 
tential users. 

If this condition exists in Oregon, 
where 90 percent of the farms already 
have service, it is all the more true in the 
rest of the country, where one farm in 
three is still unserved. 

Additional funds are needed by REA 
not only to extend service to new con- 
sumers but also to make improvements 
in existing systems. Electric service to 
rural people must not only be available, 
it must be adequate. Farmers must be 
able to have all the power they want and 
need at the time they need it. 

As recently as December 1941 the aver- 
age farm connected to REA-financed 
power lines in Oregon used 74 kilowatt- 
hours. By December 1947 the average 
was three times as great, rising to 223 
kilowatt-hours. When such statistics as 
those are translated into a higher stand- 
ard of living and a richer life, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the farm people of my State and 
elsewhere in the Nation, it is easy to see 
the direct relation, as I sought to bring 
out in my speech the other day when we 
were discussing the Bonneville problem, 
between supplying electric service to 
farmers and a higher standard of living 
for the rural population of America. 
Such an increase in demand for power 
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means that the systems already in exist- 
ence must be improved to give them a 
greater capacity. They must have more 
and larger wires, more and larger sub- 
stations—what the engineers call “heavy- 
ing up.” The letters which I receive il- 
lustrate this need. 

There is practically no difference of 
opinion regarding the necessity for in- 
creasing the REA loan fund to the 
$400,000,000 which the committee has 
recommended. The major question be- 
fore us is whether the increase of $450,000 
in administrative funds recommended by 
the committee is enough to assure that 
the loan fund will be used effectively. 
This is only half of the Budget request 
for $900,000 additional funds. 

REA provides technical advice and 
consultation to its borrowers much like 
that which a bank might provide for 
the commercial and industrial firms it 
finances. The REA borrowers are oper- 
ating in areas into which commercial 
suppliers had largely refused to go. They 
thought the returns did not promise to 
be commensurate with the effort and in- 
vestment required. In addition, these 
borrowers have been new groups without 
previous experience in the utility busi- 
ness. The advice and assistance of the 
REA specialists have been necessary to 
the success of the program and are in 
great demand by the borrowers. 

The need for additional personnel in 
REA was pointed out by Administrator 
Claude R. Wickard before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on April 
30. He said: 

We are going to have to recruit some per- 
sonnel if we are going to be able to carry the 
work load which we are going to have next 
year because of the great expansion in our 
program. Expansion not only of the loan 
fund but expansion in the construction pro- 
gram, expansion due to the complexity of 
the program, and expansion in the work load 
due to the more difficult territory that we 
are going to serve, particularly territories in 
the Western States. We estimate that our 
program and our work load next year will 
be at least four times what it was before 
the war, and we are able to take care of that 
work load with only 18 percent increacze in 
administrative funds and no increase in the 
number of people over prewar, through the 
economies which we have put into effect and 
which we contemplate putting into effect as 
conditions warrant. 


The REA accompanied its request for 
additional administrative funds with a 
very careful and detailed break-down of 
the work load that will devolve upon the 
agency in administering the increased- 
loan program. See page 921, hearings 
before subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
on H. R. 5883. 

This analysis indicates that $5,900,000 
for administrative expenses is the mini- 
mum that will be necessary to carry on 
the program in 1949. This is $450,000 
more than the Senate Appropriations 
Committee recommends. 

The Appropriations Committee’s re- 
port on REA is inconsistent. It wisely 
admonishes the Administrator to use the 
loan funds “very carefully in order to 
maintain the REA in good repute with 
both farmers and the general public.” 

At the same time the committee recom- 
mends cutting in half the additional ad- 
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ministrative funds which are necessary 
to enable REA to administer a vastly in- 
creased loan program with the care that 
the admonishment requires. 

I join the committee in wanting the 
agency to continue to exercise the great- 
est care in the lending of these funds. I- 
want it to maintain the same high stand- 
ards it has always maintained in the 
past. But I do not see how we can ex- 
pect that this will be accomplished by 
cutting in half the agency’s request for 
additional administrative money that it 
needs to do a careful and thorough job. 

One reason the REA borrowers need 
more advice and assistance than would 
otherwise be the case is that they are 
constantly under the necessity of pro- 
tecting themselves from attack by un- 
friendly interests. The Eastern Oregon 
Electric Cooperative wrote to me on May 
7 that a private power company was ac- 
tively engaged in building competing 
lines to take away customers from the 
cooperatives. 

The Malheur Cooperative Electrical 
Association said: 

Our electric cooperative and its develop- 
ment has consistently been hampered by 
the determined attitude of the local private 
utility to destroy it. This is the same utility 
which previously had not shown any interest 
or desire to serve the outlying areas. They 
have indeed taken an unfair attitude. 


This is not a new attitude. The estab- 
lished suppliers had taken the best areas 
before the REA was created, and they 
have consistently tried to skim the cream 
of areas mapped for cooperative develop- 
ment. This has resulted in the REA bor- 
rowers having to operate in areas where 
problems are numerous and complex. 

The Benton-Lincoln Electric Coopera- 
tive, of Corvallis, in the same letter from 
which I quoted earlier, expressed the sit- 
uation well: 

More prompt and better service is needed 
from the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and we urgently request that additional 
funds be made available for administrative 
purposes in the REA. The business of the 
cooperative is seriously handicapped due to 
the shortage of qualified personnel in the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 


The following was received on May 11 
from the Lane County Electric Coopera- 
tive, which has offices in my home town: 

We wish you to know that we are sincerely 
grateful for your interest in appropriation for 


the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Our members feel proud of the fact that 
the representatives in Congress are far- 
sighted enough to recognize the importance 
of the REA program. We of the “grass roots” 
are feeling tremendous effect it is having on 
rural life as the cooperatives grow in Oregon. 

We respectfully request your support for 
the entire appropriation requested by REA 
both for loan purposes and administrative 
funds. 


From the Coos Electric Cooperative I 
received a letter containing this state- 
ment: 


We have come a long way in the past 9 
years in serving our area, but we still have 
a long way to go and will need a lot of help 
before we can attain our goal of service to 
everyone. We will need all the support you 
can give us when the bill comes up in the 
Senate. 
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As the REA borrowers extend their 
lines into less densely settled areas, and 
as the load grows on their systems, they 
are going to continue to need the serv- 
ices of skilled specialists—help for which 
they have no place to turn except to 
REA. REA must be staffed to provide 
those services, both to safeguard the Gov- 
ernment’s investment and to bring to our 
rural people the benefits which Congress 
intends them to get from the REA pro- 
gram. 

I wish to file as a part of my speech a 
review of the progress of the REA pro- 
gram in Oregon since its inception. With 
the consent of the Senate, I shall file this 
without reading it to the Senate, other 
than the first paragraph thereof, in 
which I point out, by way of introduction 
to the survey of the work of the REA in 
my State which I have compiled during 
the past few weeks, the following: 

I am intensely interested in seeing that 
the full benefits of the REA program are made 
available to all rural citizens of America. 
I have followed the rural electrification pro- 
gram from its very beginning, and I have seen 
the great good that the REA has brought to 
the rural people. I have seen it repeatedly 
in my own State of Oregon, and I have seen 
it elsewh d outwardty across the 
continent during these last 13 years. 


Several weeks ago I started a survey 
of the effect of REA in my State, writing 
to the various cooperatives and farm 
organizations which have benefited from 
the REA program. I wish to file as a 
part of my statement today the factual 
data which I have received from them, 
which I think is a great tribute to the 
important services of REA, and which I 
think clearly substantiate, if anyone 
wishes to analyze the data which ‘have 
been filed with me, the need for full and 
adequate support of the REA program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the memorandum will be 
printed in the REcorpD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


I am intensely interested in seeing that the 
full benefits of the REA program are made 
available to all rural citizens of America. I 
have followed the rural-electrification pro- 
gram from its very beginning, and I have 
seen the great good that the REA has brought 
to the rural people. I have seen it repeatedly 
in my own State of Oregon, and I have seen 
it elsewhere—spread outwardly across the 
continent during these last 13 years. 

The Rural Electrification Administration's 
program has been enthusiastically received 
by the rural citizens of Oregon from the 
beginning. These people know the value of 
electricity on the farm. This is attested by 
the spread and growth of REA systems in 
Oregon. 

When REA came into existence in May of 
1935, central-station electric service, as I 
stated earlier, was being received on only 
17,889 Oregon farms, a figure which repre- 
sented only 27.5 percent of the farming 
units in that State. 

A survey made as of July 1, 1947, indicated 
that rural electricity was then reaching 58,- 
226 or 92.2 percent, of the farms in Oregon. 
Oregon ranked eighth among the States in 
the percentage of farms receiving central- 
station electric service. Even ‘then, however, 
an estimated 4,899 farms were still without 
electric service. 

Those Oregon farmers whose premises are 
now supplied with electric service had been 
quick to grasp the opportunity offered ‘by 
REA. And ft seems needless to add that 
those approximately 5,000 rural land owners 
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who still remain unserved want electricity, 
and that they are only awaiting the opportu- 
nity to obtain it through the REA coopera- 
tives which they hope will be enabled to 
e > 
The State of Oregon has a peculiar interest 
in rural electrification in that the Hood River 
Valley lays claim to being its birthplace in 
the United States, where in 1906 a 2-mile 
rural-electric system was erected near the 
town of ‘Hood River to serve five farm pa- 
trons. Thus, through the erection of this 
small, pioneer system, it is obvious that Ore- 
gon -early in this century recognized the 
value and potentialities of electric service to 
the rural areas. 

That ‘the State of Oregon continued its 
pioneering interest in rural electrification is 
also marked by the research work conduct- 
ed by the State university in the field of ap- 
plication of electric power to farming. 

‘This research program was directed in 
large share to pasture irrigation, and the re- 
sults are still quoted as a national authority 
on ‘thés subject. 

The first REA loan approved in the State 
of ‘Oregon was dated in December 1936 and 
the ‘first rural-electrification line thus fi- 
naneed in the State went into operation on 
June 15,1938. The State's first borrower was 
the Nehalem Valley Cooperative Electric As- 
sociation. 

By April 26, 1948, REA had approved $12,- 
041/284 im loans for 15 borrowers, including 
14 cooperatives, in the State. These loans 
are imtended to enable the borrowers to fi- 
nance a total of 6,514 miles of lines, in ad- 
ditton to other electric facilities, to serve 
19,601 rural consumers. 

Up to February 29, 1948, REA had ad- 
vaneed $6,831,106 as loans in Oregon and 
the REA borrowers in the State were operat- 
ing 4,574 miles of lines which were serving 
16248 farms and other rural establishments. 

As I have mentioned, the average monthly 
farm consumption of electricity on the REA- 
finameed lines in Oregon has increased from 
74 kilowatt-hours in December 1941 to 223 
in December 1947. 

Naturally enough, this in reflects 
greater use of electrical equipment to save 
time and labor in performing farm and 
household tasks and to help provide for a 
more comfortable and secure rural living. 
In the Oregon areas covered by REA-financed 
systems, some of the more important types 
of farming to which electricity can be ap- 
plied easily and profitably are poultry and 
egg production, dairying, sheep raising, and 
irrigation. 

I should like to refer more in detail to 
the Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative of 
Corvallis, Oreg., from whose letter of May 
11 I have previously quoted in part. 

The Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, 
like hundreds of other organizations of its 
kind in the United States, was organized by 
a group of rural people who had been un- 
able to obtain central station electricity 
from local power companies at a price that 
they could afford to pay. 

It was originally organized to serve farms 
and tural homes in Benton and Lincoln 
Counties, in the heart of the Willamette Val- 
ley. The small section of line owned by this 
cooperative, which started as a 175-mile 
system serving 548 consumers, has grown un- 
til it mow is approximately 1,000 miles in 
length and serves 3,400 members. 

The original section of line was served 
from the Bonneville Power Administration’s 
Albany substation, and since then two eddi- 
tional substations have been brought into 
service to provide power to the ever-increas- 
ing population of this valley. They are the 
Harrisburg and Wren substations. A recent 
engineering study of the system has showed 
advisability of adding three new substa- 
tions. 

One of the leading power consumers is 
John Silbernagel, president of the Benton- 
Lineoln Hiectric Cooperative’s board of di- 
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rectors. Mr. Silbernagel lives 9 miles north- 
east of Scio in the Jordan Valley area, in 
the same neighborhood in which he was 
born. He has 8 children, 4 of whom are 
veterans of World War II and are back on 
the farm again. 

Mr. Silbernagel and his sons have accumu- 
lated approximately 600 acres in the last 20 
years. They raise dairy and beef cattle, 
grass seed, and grain. Mr. Bilbernagel has 
been active in cooperative work for 25 years. 

Al Phillips, vice president of the Benton- 
Lincoln board, lives in Marion County, Oreg., 
10 miles northeast of Stayton, in the same 
community in which he was born. He has 
4 children, 8 of whom served in World War 
II. He owns 640 acres of land on which he 
raises beef cattle, sheep, and strawberries. 

Mr. Phillips is a member of the State Co- 
operative Cannery board and has served on 
this board for 20 years. It is one of the 
largest cooperative canneries in Oregon. Mr. 
Phillips estimates he will produce a crop of 
1,500 tons of strawberries this year which 
will be processed at the cooperative cannery. 

Oscar Smith, secretary-treasurer, of the 
Benton-Lincoln board, lives 10 miles south- 
west of Dallas, Oreg.,, on land that was 
granted to his grandfather. He owns ap- 
proximately 300 acres on which he raises 
sheep and hogs. Twenty-five acres of his 
land are in hops, into which an investment 
of from $20,000 to $25,000 for labor and other 
expenses is required each year before the 
crop is harvested. Mr. Smith has been op- 
erating his ‘hop yard successfully for 20 
years. 

Electricity thas done outstanding things 
for these and other rural Oregon citizens. 

It has brought dairy farming to the front 
and made it profitable. It has converted the 
otherwise worthless steep slopes of the 
mountainous costal area into valuable graz- 
ing land. The raising of grass seed has 
become a profitable business since the farm- 
ers have been aijle to do their own seed 
cleaning with small, privately owned seed 
cleaners and medium-size cooperative clean- 
ing operations in each community. 

The poultry industry has come into 
prominence by the use of electric brocders 
and lighting. The increased profit in the 
turkey industry has made it one of the 
major sources of income in rural Oregon. 

Modernization of the farm home by means 
of the conveniences provided by electricity 
has stopped the trend of the younger gen- 
erations to leave the farm home for the 
modern city home. 

The standard of education in rural schools 
has been raised with the use of proper 
lighting and modern plumbing. 

But future finance is one of the major 
problems of the Benton-Lincoln Coopera- 
tive, as it is in the case of REA-financed 
co-ops everywhere else in America. 

The Matheur Oooperative Electric Asso- 
ciation of Vale, Oreg., from whose letter of 
May 10 I have briefly quoted, is owned and 
operated by its rural members in Baker 
and Malheur Counties, Oreg., and Payette 
County, Idaho. At present, the system 
operated by this cooperative consists of 325 
miles of energized distribution limes which 
serve 625 members. These lines have been 
constructed simee the co-op was activated 
on August 19, 1938. The members of the 
Malheur Cooperative Electric Association 
are rural residents in these counties who, 
like so many others, had exercised, without 
success, all possible efforts to obtain central 
station electric power service prior to their 
date of organization. They were convinced 
of their night to have electricity on their 
rural premises. 

The present members of the Malheur Co- 
operative's board of directors are Harry Wil- 
coxon, president, and Charles Retting, secre- 
tary-treasurer, ‘both of Vale; A. B. Robbins, 
vice-president, of Ontario; L. B. Hyatt, Pay- 
ette, Idaho; Tully A. Griffin, Ontario; R. H. 
Murry end Hardy B. Murry, both of Unity; 
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and M. Heckathorn, Charles Swan and 
Charles Ingram, all of Vale. 

It is the policy of this co-op to have 
representation on its board from each sec- 
tion served. In this way is provided a close 
contact among the members, the directors, 
and their cooperative. 

The first undertaking of the Malheur 
co-op was to bring electric service to the 
rural areas around the community of Vale. 
From these extensions it was proposed to 
construct distribution lines to serve all rural 
residents who could feasibly be connected. 
The co-op’s objective was 100 percent cover- 
age. Construction was well under way to 
accomplish this when wartime restrictions 
delayed progress. 

In order to contribute to the wer effort 
in food production, the Malheur co-opmem- 
bers were able to continue in accordance 
with rules of the War Production Board. 
To bring service in the most economical way 
to the unserved areas in the vicinity of 
Ironside, Unity, and Hereford, Oreg., and 
with a minimum use of critical materials 
they extended their existing lines to such a 
distance that it was impossible for them to 
provide the c0-op’s additional members with 
unlimited power and service of the most 
satisfactory type. Because of the icng 
distances involved in reaching these areas, 
they experienced a power shortage which 
made it impossible for all patrons of the 
co-op to be reached. 

To remedy this situation recently they sub- 
mitted an application to the REA requesting 
an allocation of funds to be used in new 
construction to provide these communities 
and surrounding areas with ample power. 
They plan to secure a new source of power 
at Durkee, Oreg., which would shorten the 
lines to serve these areas and permit unlim- 
ited service to be provided for all members 
of the co-op in that area. 

This co-op also requested funds with which 
to provide connections for additional mem- 
bers along existing extensions and for neces- 
sary system improvements. To accomplish 
its plans the co-op has estimated that an 
REA loan of some $200,000 will be necessary. 
The appropriations now under consideration 
for REA may be the determining factor as to 
whether these worthy folk in Oregon receive 
the electric service for which they have so 
long worked and waited. 

If it is able to complete its plans, the 
Malheur co-op will be providing electric 
service to some 750 members who would not 
otherwise be receiving the benefits of rural 
electrification. 

Mr. Harry Wilcoxon, president of the Mal- 
heur Cooperative’s board of directors, told 
me by letter: “In regard to what electricity 
has done for the people of this rural area, 
the benefits are too numerous to list. 
Briefly, we can say that without it we would 
be depriving our rural people of the benefits 
electricity offers in this modern world. With 
it, we are able to maintain a standard of 
living comparable to the standards of others 
in this great country of ours.” 

The Douglas Electric Cooperative, of Rose- 
burg, Oreg., also previously quoted in its 
letter of May 7, and which wants to serve 
an additional 577 families, had a total of 
1,833 consumers as of April 30. 

Mr. Harold Backen, Jr., the manager of 
this co-op, states that electricity has “made” 
it possible for these deserving people to have 
a new way of life. The burcen of produce 
ing dairy products, lumber, and all types of 
farm produce has been lightened through the 
use of electricity made available through the 
democratic process of electric cooperatives 
financed through our Government.” 

This is one of the numerous REA-financed 
co-ops that have made advance amortization 
payments on their REA loans. The Douglas 
co-op is $42,393.73 ahead of its debt-repay- 
ment schedule. 

The Umatilla Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion was organized and incorporated in 1937 
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as a result of the insistent demand on the 
part of the rural people in West Umatilla and 
North Morrow Counties of Oregon for electric 
service. 

Today this co-op is giving service to farms 
and other rural establishments in an area 
comprising about 600 square miles. Addi- 
tional capacity for the system is made neces- 
sary, however, by two types of growth: First, 
the increased usage per consumer; and, sec- 
ond, the increasing number of consumers 
requiring service. : 

The increase in average use per consumer 
has been phenomenal during the period since 
the cooperative initiated service. The initial 
average usage was 37 kilowatt-hours per con- 
sumer per month, whereas at the present 
it has increased to about 400 kilowatt- 
hours per consumer per month, with some 
individuals using much more. 

The increasing number of consumers is 
brought about by the constant growth in 
density of population in that area, together 
with the develpoment of industries and 
farms, the most notable factor in the growth 
of industry being the construction of hydro- 
electric dams. McNary Dam is being built in 
that immediate vicinity. In addition, the 
Umatilla co-op finds it necessary to construct 
a number of short power line extensions de- 
signed to serve established locations which 
are still without electric service. The co-op 
is now receiving applications for new service 
almost daily, with about 100 such applica- 
tions already on file and more coming in. 

These conditions make it necessary to take 
immediate steps to relieve the limitations for 
service which are laid down by the present 
physical capacity of the system. The co- 
operative has recently completed a study of 
the system by means of which it has been 
determined just what the needs of the sys- 
tem are. 

The first vital need is for an increase in 
power supply. Additional capacity is con- 
templated through the construction of sev- 
eral three-phase feeder lines. It is also con- 
sidered imperative by the co-op to obtain 
additional temporary power from the tem- 
porary substation at McNary Dam and 
through a ‘thew substation at Hermiston. 
These needs are vitally important. 

The Tillamook People’s Utility District, to 
which I have previously referred, is organ- 
ized under the Oregon public utility district 
law. This public agency has already ob- 
tained a loan from the REA in order to ex- 
tend electric service to some 300 unserved 
farms which the commercial utility had for 
years refused to provide with service. Mr. 
C. F. Stranshan, president of the Tillamook 
district, informs me that the power company 
began building lines “as soon as the REA 
loan was announced from Washington.” 

This co-op feels that by having obtained 
a loan from the REA it was indirectly able 
to bring about the serving of 250 additional 
farms with electric power, as, I am informed, 
the established suppliers had made no effort 

«to serve these farms until it became known 
that the REA had approved the co-op’s appli- 
cation for a loan. 

At present the Tillamook district is serv- 
ing 165 consumers, and there remain 80 
others who are unserved in the area in which 
it maintains lines. In order to transmit 
power to these additional farms, however, 
it will be necessary for the agency to obtain 
an additional REA loan. 

The Coos-Curry Electric Cooperative, or- 
ganized in 1939 and serving Coos and Curry 
Counties in Oregon, is another co-op that 
has come a long way in the past 9 years, but 
with still a long way to go before it can 
expect to attain its goal of service to all of 
the potential consumers within the area it 
serves. 

This co-op received its first REA loan for 
the purpose of building 84 miles of line. 
Since that time it has grown to the point 
that it now operates 389 miles of line serv- 
ing 2,041 members. There still remain, how- 
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ever, some 300 miles of line which must 
be constructed before electric service can be 
brought to the homes of 1,200 more rural 
people within its service area. 

The leaders of the Coos-Curry co-op tell 
me that dollars and cents cannot begin to 
measure what electricity has done, or can 
do, for our farm people, who are looking to 
the Government's Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to help them finish the job. 

In Coos-Curry Counties, for example, irri- 
gation is only beginning in the area served by 
the Coos-Curry co-op. Additional electric 
service is greatly needed by the dairying in- 
dustry in this area for the necessary develop- 
ment of pasture and meadow irrigation. 
Coos County has 20,000 dairy cattle at pres- 
ent, and there are 5,000 dairy cattle in Curry 
County. Moreover, the possibility for devel- 
opment of cranberry irrigation through rural 
electric power along the coast is unlimited. 

The Coos-Curry co-op has on file appli- 
cations from sawmills for more than 5,000 
horsepower. Prospective consumers are con- 
stantly asking this co-op for service in areas 
where there has been no allocation of funds 
for the construction of lines, and where, 
therefore, it is thus far impossible for the 
co-op to extend service. This co-op now has 
pending a $350,000 REA loan application for 
the extension of its electric system. 

Mr. Ivan Laird, a rancher and one of the 
leading citizens of the community, has been 
president of the cooperative since it was or- 
ganized in 1939. He has devoted much time 
and effort, as have other leaders of the co-op, 
to make it one of the outstanding business 
enterprises in the area. 

Mr. Elmer Gant was elected to the office 
of secretary-treasurer in October 1947 and 
has a vital interest in the cooperative for the 
reason that he represents an area not com- 
pletely served. Mr. Gant was formerly post- 
master for the city of Bandon, Oreg. Mr. 
A. E. Sandbo, of Brookings, is vice president 
of the co-op, and the six other board mem- 
bers, by reason of their geographical location, 
make up a true representation of the entire 
area served by the Coos-Curry co-op. 

The Eastern Oregon Electric Cooperative 
Association, to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred, is a relatively new REA-financed 
co-op. It was organized in 1946 by a group 
of citizens desiring electric service in rural 
areas east of Pendleton, Oreg., and north and 
east of Weston, Oreg., including Cayuse, 
Thorn Hollow, Gibbon, Weston Mountain, 
and the Tollgate recreational area. Subse- 
quently the projected service area of the co- 
operative was expanded to include Meacham 
and Kamela, Oreg. The co-op immediately 
applied for a loan from the REA to finance 
the construction of lines from the Bonneville 
substation in Pendleton to the rural areas 
where the co-op members reside. 

This co-op has 273 members, of whom 
about 50 are enrollees of the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation near Pendleton. Ultimate- 
ly, the co-op expects to have some 400 mem- 
bers within its presently planned service area. 
Its principal problem has been to obtain the 
necessary materials for construction of its 
lines, 

The future finance and service needs of the 
eastern Oregon co-cp include a supplemental 
REA loan appropriation of $30,000 to $50,- 
000 to enable the organization to build lines 
into the Beacham and Kamela areas. Within 
the next few years the needs of the coopera- 
tive for REA financing will be greatly en- 
larged if the co-op is able to cmbrace within 
its service area extensive unserved rural ter- 
ritory lying south and west of Pendleton 
and including Ukiah, Long Creek, and adja- 
cent small communities. 

The co-op estimates that around $600,000 
will be required to build into this territory, 
and that more than 400 consumers, including 
large industrial sawmill loads, would be pro- 
vided with central station service for the 
first time. 
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The president of the eastern Oregon co-op 
is Howard P. Baker, owner of the Bingham 
Warm Springs Dude Ranch and Summer 
Resort, The vice president is Neil Lieuallen, 
‘a large-scale wheat farmer who resides in 
Athena, Oreg., and who has an alternate resi- 
dence in the Tollgate recreational area. The 
treasurer is Allen Temple, who has an inter- 
est in the Temple Hotel in Pendleton and 
who operates a dairy near Pendleton. The 
secretary is Mrs. Esther Temple, a widow, 
who operates a wheat farm east of Pendle- 
ton. Other members of the co-op’s board are 
Frank Orthmeyer, a grocer at Cayuse; Dale 
Erickson and W. E. Van Winkle, both of whom 
are farmers on Weston Mountain; and Dolph 
Thompson, a grocer at Gibbon. 

A story of successful perseverance is told 
by the history of the Lane County Electric 
Cooperative, my own home community, of 
Eugene, Oreg., which was organized by a small 
group of farmers and businessmen of the 
Mackenzie River district in 1939. Their in- 
tention was to build an REA-financed distri- 
bution system for the large upper river area 
which was not served by a private power 
company. 

But their application to REA for a loan 
was not immediately approved on the 
grounds that their organization was too small 
to bear the overhead costs of operation. 
They then met with a group of farm leaders 
in the Eugene rural areas and interested 
them in the organization. With this added 
membership, their second application for a 
loan of $53,000 was approved on July 1, 1940, 
and construction was begun on the McKenzie 
lines and a contract was entered into with the 
Eugene Water Board to buy wholesale power 
from the Leaburg plant, 

In 1941 the cooperative bought out the old 
distribution system in the city of Oakridge, 
rehabilitated it, and added these consumers 
to the co-op membership. The cooperative 
did this for but one reason: to provide greater 
area coverage; that is, reach unserved citi- 
zens who were in need of electric power for 
their homes and farms, The co-op’s pur- 
chase of the old distribution system gave it 
a@ physical and economic bridge by which it 
was able to extend its lines to unserved fam- 
ilies who want electricity and who could not 
be reached in any other way. ‘The acquisi- 
tion permitted the co-op to average in the 
city lines, with many consumers to the mile, 
with those built into the back country, so 
that the result is a self-sufficient power sys- 
tem serving all sections. 

As the co-op established a reputation for 
dependable power, groups formed in other 
unelectrified areas to urge the expansion of 
service to them. Plans were made and an 
REA loan approved for building approxi- 
mately 140 miles of lines to serve these peo- 
ple. The engineering and staking were com- 
pleted and the materials were on hand when 
the war began, and the Government, to con- 
serve manpower and materials, halted con- 
struction for the duration. This proved a 
hardship on the system, as during the war 
years 90 percent of the staking and clearing 
was lost. As soon as possible after the war, 
the project was restaked and recleared and 
the entire 140 miles built. 

In 1946 REA authorized 116 miles of con- 
struction to serve 715 more consumers. This 
construction has recently been completed 
and energized. In addition to these larger 
projects, the co-op has maintained small con- 
struction crews for continuous construction 
of smaller member extensions and shorter 
taps. 

To date, this co-op has been allocated 
$1,608,000 of REA loans and of this amount 
has drawn $1,127,132.35. With this money 
it has constructed 485 miles of lines which 
are now serving 2,860 consumers. 

The Lane County co-op writes me that 
rural electric power, made possible through 
REA financing of this cooperative, has worked 
wonders in the Lane County area. 
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This rural power service has permitted a 
steady increase in the standards of living for 
1,463 Lane County residential consumers. 
It has raised production and living standards 
as well on 1,232 Lane County farms by elec- 
trified development of crop irrigation and 
the use of milking machinery, electric brood- 
ers, farm refrigeration, machine shops, etc. 

Rural electricity has also provided many 
farms with fire protection through pressure 
water systems not hitherto possible. 

It now serves 150 Lane County commercial 
consumers including retail stores, churches, 
schools, refrigeration lockers, theaters, tourist 
courts, and the like. 

It has increased lumber production by 
electrifying 12 lumber mills in Lane County. 

And rural electricity in this county has 
served another important purpose by sup- 
plying power to the United States Army 
engineers for construction of Dorena flood- 
control dam on Dower River and Meridian 
flood-control and power dam on the upper 
Willamette River. 

The Lane County cooperative finds it diffi- 
cult to predict accurately the future needs 
of the co-op because of the rapid expansion 
of industry and the heavy influx of popula- 
tion, which combined create a constant 
change in the demand for power in this 
region. 

It is manifest, however, that an engineer’s 
estimate in 1947 of the cooperative’s expected 
power load in 1952 will be reached in the 
latter part of 1948. 

This co-op estimates that there are 1,050 
unserved potential consumers now within 
the boundaries of its service area. To serve 
these unserved citizens of Lane County will 
require the construction of around 200 addi- 
tional miles of lines through new REA loans 
of $500,000. 

The officers of the Lane County Co-op are 
outstanding citizens of the community. The 
president is Lennie Haldorson, a farmer, who 
was born in the county and who now operates 
a 100-acre farm, raising grains, hay, and 
fruit. He is county deputy for the Oregon 
Grange, and is one of the organizers of the 
Lane County Cooperative. 

The vice president is Smith Taylor, a re- 
tired United States forest ranger, who has 
spent most of his life on the Mackenzie River 
in the ranger service. He is one of the group 
that organized the cooperative and has served 
continuously on its board of directors. 

Clarence Belknap, the treasurer, has spent 
most of his life in the Mackenzie River dis- 
trict as a lumberman and farmer. He too 
was instrumental in organizing the ccopera- 
tive and he also has been on the board of 
directors of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association and president of the 
Oregon Electric Cooperative Association. 

Sidney Bales, the secretary, has been in the 
lumber business near Dorena for the last 15 
years. He was active in bringing REA coop- 
erative power to that district and has had a 
constant interest in the affairs of the co-op. 
He also is vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of the rural school system of Oregon. 

The Lane County Cooperative Electric 
Association of Blackly has 800 members who 
are actually receiving service, as well as 300 
applicants for co-op membership who have 
been waiting for service since before World 
War II. 

A study of this co-op’s present system in- 
dicates a later requirement for an additional 
REA loan of $600,000 for the construction 
of lines to mills and industrial plants now 
without service, and to an estimated 1,300 
dwellings that are expected to go up at an 
early date in rapidly developing subdivi- 
sions. 

The system now maintained and operated 
by this cooperative is entirely inadequate to 
serve the present load, and increasing its 
capacity is dependent upon a future REA 
loan. 
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The Columbia Basin Electric Cooperative, 
of Heppner, was organized in 1940 and a 
loan application filed with the REA in early 
1941. However, lack of a power source, the 
war, shortages of materials, and various other 
circumstances combined to prevent any 
actual work until September 1946. 

This cooperative has 620 members, and 
many of those expecting to be served are 
large grain farmers and cattle ranchers. Fu- 
ture needs of this cooperative will include 
REA funds to serve some 300 additional 
farms. 

Henry Baker, of Ione, is president of the 
Columbia Basin Electric Cooperative. A 
wheat farmer, Mr. Baker is vice president 
of the Morrow County Grain Growers and 
chairman of the Morrow County triple-A 
program. 

Ralph Potter, of Condon, vice president, is 
a large wheat rancher and landowner in 
Gilliam County and active in civic affairs. 
E. E. Rugg, of Heppner, secretary-treasurer, 
operates an extensive wheat and stock ranch 
in Morrow County and is active in Grange 
programs. 

Complete area coverage for the rural citi- 
zens of Clatsop, Columbia, Washington, and 
Yamhill Counties is the goal of the West 
Oregon Electric Cooperative, of Vernonia. 

Already this cooperative, organized March 
8, 1944, is providing rural electric service for 
1,750 consumers. At present this co-op is 
constructing additional lines in Columbia 
and Washington Counties to serve 250 new 
members, and plans are under consideration 
for an additional 80-mile section to serve 276 
more member users. 

The West Oregon Co-op is experiencing 
definite power shortages in two sections of 
its present system. In order to strengthen 
the system, this co-op expects in the near 
future to request another REA loan for addi- 
tional “backbone” lines, transmission lines, 
and substations.’ In what amount this new 
application will be has not been computed 
as yet. 

Various communities in its project area 
have called upon the West Oregon Cooper- 
ative for electric service, and it is considered 
likely that the need for additional funds with 
which to meet these additional service re- 
quests will exceed $200,000. Of this I am in- 
formed by Mr. Guy I. Thomas, the co-op 
manager. 

“It is the aim of this cooperative,” Mr. 
Thomas telis me, “to electrify all rural sec- 
tions within our project area and thereby 
better the living standards of those who are 
now denied the comforts and labor-saving 
devices that electricity will afford them.” 

The Central Electric Cooperative, of Red- 
mond, is one of the older REA-financed 
co-ops in Oregon. The first section of its 
system was energized in the spring of 1941. 
Today it has 362 miles of line in operation, 
serving 1,056 members. An additional 55 
miles of line, to serve 60 members, will be 
completed this month, and the co-op has 
applied for an REA loan to construct 393 
miles of line, to serve 735 consumers. 

The Central Electric Cooperative has on 
hand 64 additional applications for new serv- 
ice and other applications are coming in 
daily. To serve these 64, the construction 
of an additional 31.5 miles of primary line 
will be necessary. 

Rural electrification is an important need 
in the agricultural development of central 
Oregon, which is famous for its potato and 
poultry production. Electricity is used for 
grading and loading potatoes and ventilating 
the potato cellars. Poultry producers use 
electricity for brooders, incubators, water 
heating, and the air conditioning of egg-stor- 
age houses. In the production of turkeys, 
electricity is used for the illumination of 
outside roosts. 

This cocperative has made $32,C00 advance 
payments on its obligations to the REA. 
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Another of the older REA-financed rural 
electric cooperatives in Oregon is the Wasco 
Electric Cooperative, energized May 24, 1041, 
and serving principally Wasco and Sherman 
Counties, and parts of Gilliam, Wheeler, and 
Jefferson Counties. It is contemplated that 
a larger portion of these latter counties will 
be serviced later. At present practically all 
of the rural areas of Wasco and Sherman 
Counties receive central station electric 
power from the cooperative, except where 
commercial supplies existed before the co-op 
started. 

This cooperative, too, is in excellent finan- 
cial condition. Its directors are W. E. Davis, 
president; S. M. Hix, vice president; Lester 
DePriest, secretary; Leo E. Hammel, treas- 
urer; Raymond Crabtree, Lloyd T. Woodside, 
K. V. Benson, Roy J. Forman, and Ted M. 
Ball. All are substantial wheat and livestock 
farmers. 

During the last few years considerable use 
has been made of this low-cost power for 
irrigation. The co-op has 16 irrigating con- 
sumers who pump from deep wells. One of 
these used more than 75,000 kilowatt-hours 
of energy in the month of September 1947. 

Five irrigation cooperatives have been 
formed in the area adjacent to the Wasco 
cooperative. These co-ops have drilled deep 
wells and installed electric motors of 100 
horsepower or larger to pump water for mod- 
ern sprinkler-type irrigation. 

The Wasco cooperative has a special rate 
which makes these projects feasible, Around 
1,000 acres of land have been placed under 
water which would not have been irrigated 
but for the cheap power rate made available 
by the cooperative. Many farmers have put 
in small-scale irrigation systems, some of 
them pumping from streams, rivers, and 
wells. 


The cooperative serves six sawmills. Elec- 


tricity in remote sections has led to the devel- 
opment of various small mills which together 


have a sizable output of lumber. These mills 
have not been able to receive central station 
electric power from other sources in their 
area. 

The Wasco cooperative has approximately 
$1,200,000 invested in its facilities. The indi- 
vidual members have spent an estimated 
three times the investment of the cooperative 
for improvements on their farms. 

Since the rural areas of Wasco and Sher- 
man Counties have been served with elec- 
tricity farm home life has greatly changed. 
For the past 30 years migration from farm to 
city has been pronounced. However, with the 
introduction of electricity to farms the ten- 
dency has been to develop substantial mod- 
ern homes there and for the younger people 
to remain and engage in modern farming. 

Rural electric service has led to a general 
improvement in health, cleanliness, and the 
pride of operating a permanent farm home 
comparable to the most desirable dwellings 
of some of our large cities. 

The history of the Northeast Clackamas 
County Electric Cooperative, of Sandy, is a 
record of enterprising men and women work- 
ing cooperatively, overcoming obstacles and 
disappointments, and remaining united in a 
common effort to bring the indispensable 
power of their own Columbia River to them- 
selves, their neighbors, and their friends. 

To this little group of rural citizens of the 
Dover and George areas, the timber-clad 
slopes of Mount Hood typified the uncleared 
land on which they toiled so strenuously to 
bring up their families. And the tall towers 
and transmission lines that carried power 
from Bonneville Dam across the highway 
near Sandy reminded them of their daily 
struggle without electricity within sight of 
America’s cheapest and most plentiful power 
supply. ; 

For years prior to 1939 the people of the 
Dover and George areas had requested service 
from the Portland General Electric Co. Al- 
Ways the company’s answers were in the neg- 
ative. The Dover and George areas were too 
thinly populated. The electric load would be 
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too small. Service to these people would not 
be profitable. Only those living near the 
company lines, and who could pay for their 
own extension, might expect to be served. 

But today power from Bonneville Dam 
surges over the rural electric lines that criss- 
cross these areas sOuth of Sandy, thanks to 
the REA and the determination of the North- 
east Clackamas Co-op members. And the 
same spirit that motivated the original or- 
ganization group is now evident in plans of 
the co-op members to extend Bonneville 
power to everyone within reach of the co-op 
system. 

At present this cooperative is serving some 
500 members who are using power to in- 
crease production through irrigation, dairy- 
ing, poultry, and livestock breeding. The 
co-op expects to serve 300 additional users 
upon construction of a line to Government 
Camp. Plans for this line were made in 
1943, and most of the project materials are 
already on hand. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
agreed to serve this project from a substation 
on the cooperative’s line at Aims. The sub- 
station site was purchased and made ready, 
and the co-op had spent a large sum for 
engineering costs and construction of a tie 
line when the members were notified that 
the appropriation for construction of the 
substation had been removed from the Bon- 
neville Power Administration’s budget. 

This cooperative greatly needs the Bonne- 
ville substation at Aims, as it forms the basis 
of all plans for the proposed new section of 
the system. The cooperative has endeavored 
to have this item restored to the BPA budget, 
but so far without success. This substation 
would permit almost unlimited use of elec- 
tricity at low cost, providing a 33,000-volt 
pressure on the subtransmission system 
which would feed the load centers of the 
cooperative. 

Load forecasts indicate that in the next 
year or so membership in the co-op will 
treble and that average family power con- 
sumption will be up 80 percent. 

Commercial customers are expected to 
triple in number also, and more than 400 
new summer homes will need service. The 
members of this co-op, like other co-op mem- 
bers, realize with a sense of gratification that 
with every electric bill they pay they are 
making an investment in their own power 
system, which some day they will own out- 
right and debt-free. 

C. J. Sandstrom, a turkey grower, has been 
president of the Northeast Clackamas Co-op 
since its organization. M. E. Martin, a 
farmer and lumber grader, is vice president; 
W. L. McCabe, a farmer and millwright, is 
treasurer; and Mrs. Mildred R. Decker, who 
is the wife of a farmer, is secretary of the 
co-op and of the Oregon Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association as well. The five other 
members of the co-op’s board are G. E. Bol- 
linger, W. E. Bews, and W. H. Joyner, farmers; 
and J. J. Teuscher and L. E. Baker, dairy 
farmers. 

Such are the records of the REA-financed 
rural electric agencies which are actively op- 
erating in the State of Oregon today, fur- 
nishing power and lights to thousands of 
worthy rural inhabitants who, until the ad- 
vent of the REA program, were unable to 
obtain the benefits of electricity in their 
homes and on their farms and ranches. 

These are typical in many aspects of the 
other Oregon groups participating in the REA 
program, as well as those which operate to- 
day in the other States of our Nation. That 
this program has benefited millions of Ameri- 
can citizens during these last 13 years is a 
simple statement of tremendous fact that 
bases its support in electrified rural industry 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. This great work must go on. The 
principle of its continuation is recognized 
everywhere. This great work should be 
speeded as much as possible. That fact is 
evident. Millions of citizens have rejoiced 
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and are rejoicing today at the blessings 
brought to them in their rural communities 
through the medium of the REA program. 
But there remain millions of our citizens 
who have not been so blessed, and who may 
never know the advantages of electricity ex- 
cept through continuation of the REA 


program. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, because 
of urgent representations of rural people 
from all sections of the country, the Con- 
gress is expanding the Federal rural- 
electrification program. We are asking 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
to add a large volume of new work to the 
steadily mounting responsibility we have 
given the agency in past years. It is 
only reasonable that we should make 
provision for the agency to discharge the 
responsibilities that we are aSsigning 
to it. 

REA originally requested an adminis- 
trative fund of $5,000,000 to safeguard a 
previous Government investment of 
about $1,000,000,000, and to process new 
loans of $300,000. The requested sum is 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount the Government has invested in 
loans to electric cooperatives and other 
borrowers and which the REA is asked to 
safeguard. After Congress approved a 
supplementary loan authorization of 
$175,000,000, REA requested an addi- 
tional $900,000 for administrative ex- 
penses to enable it to carry out the addi- 
tional work which the action of Congress 
imposed. 

This request did not take into account 
the increase in the regular loan author- 
ization for 1949 from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 which has passed the House 
and has been approved by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

If, as was indicated, the additional 
$900,000 was needed for administrative 
expenses for the added $175,000,000 in 
loans, it is most inconsistent to cut the 
administrative increase in half when 
adding another $100,000,000 to the loan 
funds. This is what the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended. 

The administration of the REA pro- 
gram has earned warm praise and has 
met every test. However, we cannot ex- 
pect it to maintain its present high posi- 
tion in the regard of both farmers and 
the general public if it does not have 
adequate funds to do an efficient job. 

In closing these remarks, I wish to re- 
peat what I said to my good friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] at the beginning of 
my statement. I, for one, appreciate 
very much the attitude which he has dis- 
played throughout the hearings on the 
REA problem. I shall not offer an 
amendment to increase the administra- 
tive budget $900,000, “for two reasons. 
First, I believe that as a matter of gen- 
eral policy, wherever possible, even 
though we may reserve a difference of 
opinion with a subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee as to amounts 
recommended, members of the commit- 
tee are entitled from the other Members 
of the Senate to the benefit of the doubt, 
and to a recognition on our part that 
after all, if we are to be frank about it, 
compromises must be arrived at by the 
Appropriations Committee in regard te 
the many requests for funds. I am ap- 
preciative of that fact. I do not think 
it would be proper for me not to extend 
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to the Senator from Illinois my cooper- 
ation in regard to this matter. 

In the second place, to be frank, I shall 
not offer the amendment because I know 
it would not be adopted, and I do not be- 
lieve in unnecessarily bumping my head 
against a stone wall. However, I am 
making this Recorp today for future ref- 
erence, because I am of the opinion that 
in due course of time my good friend 
from Illinois will be confronted with a 
request for a supplemental appropria- 
tion. When that time comes I want the 
Recorp to show the arguments which I 
have made today for larger appropria- 
tions for administrative expenses of REA. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have a 
question to ask in regard to the Rural 
Electrification Administration appropri- 
ation. As I recall, in the appropriation 
bill of a year ago there was a proviso that 
no money should be expended for the 
construction of generating plants with- 
out notice being given the Appropria- 
tions Committee at least 30 days before 
such money was to be expended. I no- 
tice that there is no proviso to that effect 
in the appropriation bill this year. I 
understand that last year reports were 
made, as required, to the Appropriations 
Committee and are on file. Did the com- 
mittee feel that it was unnecessary to 
continue that proviso? 

Mr. BROOKS. AsTI recall, it was not a 
proviso in the law last year. There was 


such language in the committee report. 
It certainly was not the intention of the 
committee to discontinue the practice. 
Such reports are being made in regular 
order, and we have had no protest of any 


kind against continuance of the practice. 
We expect that it will be continued. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wished that point to be 
made clear in the REcorD. 

I also understand that in case of emer- 
gency, when generating equipment has 
been destroyed and must be replaced 
without delay, the committee would not 
expect to have any delay while it was be- 
ing notified. In fact, I am not sure but 
that such a statement was made in the 
report last year. 

. Mr. BROOKS. There would be no 
question, in my judgment, about their 
calling the chairmen of the two commit- 
tees and conferring with the ranking mi- 
nority members in an emergency and ob- 
taining an immediate response. Of 
course, this statement is contained in the 
report. Even though it is only in the re- 
port, I think it would be the will of the 
Senate to meet a situation of that kind. 
I can imagine no real difficulty in case of 
an emergency. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois. I simply wish to keep clear for 
the Recorp what was expected of the 
REA in this connection. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to inquire 
about the number of rejections, if any, 
the committee acted on last year. 

Mr. BROOKS. I know of none that 
were rejected. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. On the question raised 
by the Senator from Vermont, did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator to say that 
the same language is in the report this 
year? . 

Mr. BROOKS. No; it was not put 
back in the report. But it was certainly 
the understanding of the chairman and, 
I am sure, of the other members of the 
committee who were present, that it was 
a continuing understanding with the 
REA, for even when we were in the clos- 
ing hours of the hearing, I asked the Ad- 
ministrator if he would bring his re- 
port up to date, so that we could know 
what it was, before reporting the bill. 
If the Senator would like to have it in the 
report, we can write it in. 

Mr. LUCAS. No. The only reason I 
made the inquiry is that I was under the 
impression, from a memorandum which 
I have before me, that there was delay 
in the operations of some of the coopera- 
tives, when they were up against an 
emergency as a result of a 30-day notice. 

I was wondering whether it is still the 
opinion of the committee that the REA 
would have to comply with the 30-day 
notice, as written in the report. 

Mr. BROOKS. I can say to the Sen- 
ator that I am sure the Members of the 
Senate know that is the understanding. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator, be- 
cause that will clear up any misunder- 
standing on the part of some of the REA 
officials. They followed the report, even 
though such language was not written 
into the law. They believed they had to 
do that, and I think perhaps they were 
right, even though legally they were not 
bound by language in the report. I am 
glad it was taken out. 

Mr. BROOKS. Perhaps the Senator 
misunderstood what I said. I said it 
was not taken out as an indication that 
we disapproved of it. We merely ac- 
cepted it as a policy. They merely in- 
dicated to the committee that they were 
delayed. 

When we talk about delays in the REA, 
it should be pointed out that although 
they now have enough money, it will 
probably be 3 years before they can get 
all these projects under way. Unless 
there is an emergency, such as stated by 
the Senator from Vermont, the giving of 
a 30-day notice that they are going to 
build a generating plant could not pos- 
sibly delay them. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam only talking about 
such an emergency. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have stated that 
there is no protest, and I have stated for 
the Recorp that I feel sure that in an 
emergency they could come to the com- 
mittee and ask that it be considered; 
and I am sure it would be considered, 
and I am sure the Senate would back up 
the chairman or the ranking minority 
member, whichever it happened to be at 
the time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I simply wish to know 
whether the REA would have to follow 
the law or the committee report. 

Mr. BROOKS. It was not in the law, 
but it was in the report. So far as I 
know, it is a continuing understanding 
with the REA. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it is unfortunate 
that we do not write it into the law— 
if that is what the Senate desires. Ac- 
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tually, I do not think the Administrator ~ 
of the REA should be required to follow 
a committee report in administering 
such an important program. In other 
words, the committee says in the former 
report, “Before you can do certain 
things there must be a 30-day notice,” 
but that statement is not in the law. 
However, the Administrator of the REA 
is construing it as if it were the law. 
Probably he has to do that in order to 
get along with Congress. But I submit 
that this is not the proper way to legis- 
late. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not think it will delay the consideration 
of the bill on Monday to have this 
amendment go over. So I should like to 
have the amendment go over, in order 
that I may look into a matter pertaining 
to the amount which has been recom- 
mended for appropriation for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Mr. BROOKS. There is another 
amendment coming up on Monday. If 
we are going to let this amendment go 
over, then I should like very much to 
have an understanding, as nearly as we 
can do so, about when we shall reach a 
vote on Monday. If we are going to have 
the bill.go over until Monday, because of 
one or two amendments, that is one mat- 
ter; but if on Monday the whole field will 
be opened up for further and continued 
discussion, I think that will be very un- 
fortunate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yesterday we had an 
understanding that we would try to com- 
plete the action on the amendments as to 
which there is ‘no controversy, and that 
amendments which are controversial 
would go over. I am inclined to think 
that this amendment will not be contro- 
versial, but there is one feature which I 
should like to have an opportunity to 
look into over the week end. We are 
almost through the amendments anyway, 
I think. 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; we are almost 
through them. 

I may say for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate that in my most congenial relation- 
ship with the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russett], who for years 
was chairman of the subcommittee, I 
agreed to have the bill go over until Mon- 
day for an amendment that he wishes to 
submit. I made that agreement as a 
matter of convenience to other Senators. 
But I was very anxious to get the other 
matters cleared up before then, if I 
could do so. 

If Senators wish to have this amend- 
ment go over, and if there was an agree- 
ment that such matters would go 
over—and even though I did not share in 
the agreement, I do not doubt that it was 
made—it is agreeable to me. So if ob- 
jection is made to final action being taken 
on this amendment at this time, and if 
request is made to have it go over, it will 
have to go over, under the agreement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not making ob- 
jection, but I wish to have this matter 
go Over until Monday. 

Mr. BROOKS. Very well. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from Kentucky that 
this committee has been constantly a 
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friend of the REA. Last year, as Sena- 
tors will recall, the House reduced the 
amount of the loaning authority from 
$250,000,000 to $225,000,000, and also re- 
duced the appropriation for administra- 
tive expenses. The Senate committee 
restored the $25,000,000 and restored at 
least $1,000,000 of the appropriation for 
administrative expenses last year, as I 
recall. The Senate increased that 
amount from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

This year the request was made for a 
very large loaning authority, and instead 
of reducing the appropriation from 
$250,000,000 to $225,000,000, the House, 
in taking action on a $300,000,000 budget 
estimate, allowed them $100,000,000 
more. But immediately they come to us 
with a request for an appropriation of 
$900,000 for administrative expenses. 
The testimony shows that because of the 
shortages of material and the difficulties 
in regard to time they are not going to 
be able to loan all this money, and much 
of it wili be loaned to already-existing 
REA cooperatives, for the expansion of 
which very little in the way of adminis- 
trative expenses is needed. 

We felt that it was fair to give them 
half of what they requested. I am sure 
that will not cripple them in any way, 
and I am sure it was not the intention 
of the committee to cripple them in any 
way. Consequently, I feel that there 
should be no objection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not doubt the sincerity of the Senator 
from Illinois or of the committee itself. 
What strikes me; in common with the 
Senator from Oregon, is this: In view of 
the increase in loaning ability, I wonder 
whether all of it can be exercised in 
1 year or whether it will take longer than 
1 year; and in view of the fact that only 
half of the amount requested for admin- 
istrative expenses has been recommended 
by the committee, and also in view of the 
increased loaning ability or authority and 
evidently the increased load of work, I 
wonder whether the amount requested 
is necessary in order to permit the carry- 
ing of the additional load. 

I may be convinced that it is. I may 
be completely satisfied on that point. If 
I am, I shall not make any point regard- 
ing it or attempt to delay the committee 
or the Senate in the consideration of the 
matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish the Recorp to be 
perfectly clear that in the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks], 
has demonstrated over and over again 
that he is a friend of REA. There is no 
doubt about the fact that we would not 
have been able to secure the increased 
appropriation which we secured last year 
or, for that matter, the amount which 
was recommended in the report this year, 
had it not been for the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the other members of 
the subcommittee who have shown their 
friendship for REA. I do not want any- 
thing in my remarks, in the slightest 
extent whatever, to carry an implication 
that I think the Senator from Illinois is 
not a very great friend of REA. His 
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record bespeaks the fact that he is a 
friend of REA. I, along with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, am simply con- 
fronted with the question as to whether 
or not the great increase in the loaning 
power of REA provided in this bill does 
not necessarily carry along with it a re- 
quirement for a larger appropriation for 
administrative functions. 

The Senator from Illinois has just 
pointed out that he does not think REA 
will be able to use all loan money this 
year, because of a shortage of supplies 
and for other reasons. I merely wanted 
to call the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that as the loans are made it is going to 
put an increased burden upon REA from 
an administrative standpoint. I think 
eventually we are going to have to in- 
crease the administrative appropriation 
of REA, if our Federal funds loaned by 
REA are going to be best protected in 
the public interest. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we do 
know that the reduction in the adminis- 
trative appropriation last year, and the 
requirement by reason of that that 
salaries be to some extent reduced, re- 
sulted in the loss of some of their men, 
some of their more valuable men, who 
went into private employment. I sup- 
pose the increased loaning authority will 
require necessarily some additional em- 
ployees of an expert type who are quali- 
fied to go into the field and coordinate 
this work, which is on the surface simple 
but which is in fact somewhat com- 
plicated. 

The only question in my mind is 
whether the allowance, in view of the 
lag in last year’s operations, is sufficient. 
I may be completely satisfied about that, 
and I have made no question about the 
friendly attitude of the Senator from 
Illinois. I hope nothing I said could be 
interpreted as questioning his or the 
committee’s friendly attitude toward 
REA. But probably if the matter had 
gone over without even this discussion 
some time would have been saved, if in 
the meantime I could have been com- 
pletely satisfied in my own mind that 
under the circumstances it is a wise 
provision. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I want 
to reiterate what I said to the Senator 
from Kentucky and to other Members 
of the Senate, that we restored last year 
$1,000,000 in administrative funds. 
While REA lost some of its better men, 
the evidence will show that some of those 
better men went to work for the coop- 
eratives, because they could make better 
money working for the cooperatives than 
they could make working for REA. So 
it was not altogether a lack of funds that 
resulted in their loss. It was the in- 
adequacy of Federal salaries, as well, and 
that is a question we shall have to con- 
sider. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true, 
yet a lack of funds has something to do 
with the lack of adequate salaries. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois agree to the re- 
quest which has been made? 

Mr. BROOKS. I agree that the 
amendment may go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
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Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, which I send to the 
desk, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cu1er CLERK. On page 47, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out “$150,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$250,000,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the glaring inconsistency of 
the amounts appropriated for the agri- 
cultural conservation program—the 
program which provides Government as- 
sistance to farmers throughout the Na- 
tion in carrying out practices to conserve 
our national soil and water resources. 

For the 1947 program, the Congress 
last year provided a final appropriation 
of around $265,000,000 for this program. 
For the program in the fiscal year 1948, 
the pending bill carries the sum of $150,- 
000,000. Since $24,500,000 of this amount 
must go to cover administration of the 
program, the funds available for as- 
sistance payments to farmers under the 
1948 program actually total only about 
$125,000,000. For next year’s program, 
1949, the bill as passed by the House a 
few weeks ago and approved by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee pro- 
vides an authorization of $225,000,000. 
An amendment to this bill has already 
been introduced in the Senate which 
would raise this authorization for next 
year’s program to three hundred million. 
That amendment in my opinion should 
pass. 

Let me repeat: For 1947 the amount 
provided was about two hundred and 
sixty-five million; for 1949, the pending 
bill authorizes $225,000,000, which I hope 
will be increased to $300,000,000; for 
1948, only $150,000,000 is made available. 
Why this difference? Why is the pro- 
gram less necessary this year than last 
year, or than it will be next year? 

Only one fact could justify the small 
appropriation for this year, and that 
would be that the need for conservation 
this year is smaller and less urgent than 
it was last year or than it will be next 
year. And we know that is not the case. 

For this reason, I am offering an 
amendment ,to the conservation and 
land-use item, which would increase the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1948 to 
$250,000,000. This sum would be more 
in line with funds appropriated for other 
years. 

It is true that the President’s budget 
message requested only $150,000,000 for 
this year’s program, but I understand 
that this was done mainly because it was 
felt that appropriation requests by the 
budget should not exceed the contract 
authorizations provided in last year’s ap- 
propriation bill in the sum of $150,- 
000,000 for the 1948 program. But it is 
not yet too late to rectify this mistake; 
there is still time to increase the amount 
so that a more adequate conservation job 
can be done by farmers this year. 

Reports not only from my own State 
of North Carolina, but from all over the 
country, are emphatic in stating that this 
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reduced appropriation will seriously crip- 
ple this important program this year. 

It is abundantly clear that an in- 
crease in the appropriation for 1948 could 
be used to good advantage. 

Increasing the appropriation from 
$150,000,000 to $250,000,000 would almost 
double the amount available for assist- 
ance to farmers. The administrative ex- 
penses are already taken care of under 
the allocations of the original $150,000,- 
000 authorization, so almost the whole 
amount of the increase would go to the 
farmers for additional conservation 
practices. 

And there are many practices, badly 
needed practices, which may yet be com- 
pleted this year. It is too late to do any- 
thing about those conservation opera- 
tions normally carried out only in the 
spring and early part of the year, which 
would have been performed if more funds 
had been available. But there is ample 
time to encourage more of those prac- 
tices suitable for fall and early winter 
performance. 

Farmers can still apply needed plant 
foods such as lime, phosphate, potash, 
and sulfur. Supplies and equipment 
are available in adequate amounts. 
Farmers can still carry out such erosion- 
control practices as terracing and diver- 
sion ditches. 

Farmers can still seed and improve 
their pastures. They can contour fall 
crops as a protection against irreparable 
erosion damage. Winter cover crops, in- 
cluding legumes and small grains, can 
still be seeded. Livestock water develop- 
ments can still be encouraged. These are 


only a few of the many urgently needed 
practices which farmers can still be as- 
sisted in carrying out this year. 

The conservation of our national soil 
and water resources is vitally important 


to all of us. It should not be postponed. 
Let us do what we can to encourage more 
of it by increasing the amount of the 
Government’s assistance for this year. 

This program has been a tremendous 
success. It has offered encouragement, 
assistance, and help to the farmers who 
wished to improve the soil, diversify 
crops, and prevent farmland from wash- 
ing away. It has helped to conserve fer- 
tility of the soil and water resources. It 
has added to tax values and it has in- 
creased productivity. 

Furthermore, it is well to remember in 
this connection that sound soil-conserva- 
tion practices such as strip cropping, pas- 
ture coverage, tree planting, and the 
planting of grasses and legumes are prac- 
tical methods of assisting in the control of 
water flow in sections endangered by the 
hazards and destruction of floods. 

This program is administered largely 
by community, county, and State com- 
mittees. To them must go a large part 
of the credit for its unusual success. 
They serve at great sacrifice to them- 
selves, and are actuated not by the small 
compensation they receive, but by their 
patriotic devotion to the welfare of agri- 
culture and the well-being of the coun- 
try at large. I also wish to commend 
the officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, both in Washington and in the 
field, for the efficiency with which this 
program has been conducted. 
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At this time, when agriculture is be- 
ing again called upon for maximum pro- 
duction, certainly everything reasonable 
should be done to encourage it and make 
it possible. Therefore, I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr, President, I repeat, that if the 
program was sound last year and is rec- 
ognized as being sound for next year, 
then why is not the program equally 
sound for this year? If it is sound, 
then my amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, before 
I reply to the Senator’s statement I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 


The 


Millikin 
Moore 

Morse 
O’Conor 
Pepper 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Ives Sparkman 
Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Johnston, S.C. Stewart 

Kem Thomas, Okla. 
Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Knowland Thye 

Langer Tobey 

Lodge Tydings 
Lucas Umstead 
McClellan Vandenberg 
McFarland Wherry 
McGrath White 
McKellar Wiley 
McMahon Williams 
Ferguson Magnuson Wilson 
Flanders Malone Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-eight Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. UmsTEapD]. 


CONDITIONS IN PALESTINE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
wish to raise a question which has been 
giving us increasing concern, namely, the 
developments of recent days in connec- 
tion with the situation which now pre- 
vails in Palestine. I wish particularly to 
address an inquiry in this matter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, which seems to have close cog- 
nizance of this program. 

I desire to read briefly from a report 
of the War Investigating Committee 
under the chairmanship of Senator Mgap, 
who conducted a rather extensive inves- 
tigation. I quote from page 34 of his 
report issued in 1946, and call attention 
to this paragraph: 

Our failure to recapture or at least retain 
full control over lend-leased weapons and 
armaments may well have repercussions in 
delicate future relations between nations. A 
matter of such importance as the permanent 
transfer of weapons and armaments to for- 
eign nations should be studied and acted 
upon by Congress. 


The wisdom of those words I think has 
been amply demonstrated by more re- 
cent developments. 

I read from page 68 of the report, as 
follows: 

Several major questions of our national 
policy are necessarily involved in the adop- 


Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
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tion of any program for the transfer of arma- 
ments. They are: 

1, The effect upon any future world pro- 
gram for disarmament. 

2. The effect upon policing plans and re- 
sponsibilities under the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

3. The result of the existence of the means 
ot waging war in the hands of foreign na- 
tions presently on friendly terms, not only 
with the United States, but with themselves, 
which may subsequently become embroiled 
in a dispute either with the United States 
or among each other, in which such arma- 
ments may be used as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, either potentially or by open 
resort to arms in combat, under which cir- 
cumstances, the United States would have 
no power to control the use of such arma- 
ments. 

4. The use of such armaments for the con- 
trol of backward peoples, whether now under 
the domination of some other foreign power, 
or to be subsequently brought within such 
foreign control. 


I call attention to the statement of the 
British Government 3 days ago that arms 
and ammunition are being furnished by 
the British Government to the Arab na- 
tions which are now attacking the new 
nation of Israel, which we have recog- 
nized, and that they expect to continue 
to furnish the aid of such arms and am- 
munition, the loan of British officers who 
are now governing that action, and the 
extension of financial aid in the amount 
of $8,000,000 a year to the Government 
of Transjordan, which is carrying out at 
the present time the invasion of this area. 
Having called attention to those facts, I 
want to call attention further to what 
the War Investigating Committee said 
2 years ago. I read from page 69 of the 
report: 

The sale or gift of armaments by our Gov- 
ernment in peacetime is a matter of such 
importance and delicacy in our relations with 
the other nations of the world that it de- 
serves full consideration and study by Con- 
gress itself. The committee believes that 
the present programs for the transfer of 
armaments to other nations should be re- 
viewed by Congress immediately, and that 
any subsequent program for the sale, gift, 
or transfer of armaments should be embarked 
upon only after express and clear authoriza- 
tion by Congress. 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
now has troops deployed in areas where there 
has recently been or where there is threatened 
to be open fighting—Indonesia, Greece, Pal- 
estine, Egypt, India. Whether armaments 
which we have transferred to the British in 
the United Kingdom settlement are actually 
employed in such conflicts, either those which 
have occurred since VJ-day or those which 
may occur in the future, is not the real point. 
The fact that we have contributed to the 
total arms which the British Empire has is 
the important fact and it imposes upon us 
a responsibility for the use of those arms 
which we cannot escape. Although we have 
no voice in the foreign policy of the British 
Government nor in the formation or execu- 
tion of colonial policies of the British Empire, 
we have aided them and have made possible 
whatever the British Empire may elect to do 
that involves a use of arms. 

- s . 

In recommending the removal of Ameri- 
can markings on nondemilitarized combat 
material transferred to other governments, 
the State Department obvicusly had some of 
the above implications in our foreign policy 
in mind. The committee does not believe 
that the removal of identifying labels on 
our equipment is a complete discherge of 
our responsibilities to nations and peoples, 
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against whom such equipment, possibly 
against our will, may be employed. 


I venture to suggest that those who 
may die in Palestine as the result of the 
use of American arms and ammunition 
will not be particularly impressed with 
the fact that the American markings 
may have been removed. I think the 
casualties will be equally great inspite of 
such removal. I suggest that this is a 
matter which should invite the most 
serious attention both of the administra- 
tion and the American people. 

I want to address in particular one 
question to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from New Hampshire ([Mr. 
Baripces] as to whether or not attention 
has been given or is being given to the 
vast stores of arms and ammunition 
which the report shows were left in the 
Middle East. There is a compilation in 
Report No. 110, part 7 showing millions 
upon millions of dollars’ worth of arms 
and ammunition left in the Middle East, 
much of these vast arms stores being 
turned over to the British. 

I will say in justice to the State De- 
partment that I was informed by Mr. 
Lovett within the past week that they 
were assured by the British Govern- 
ment that it was not turning these 
American arms and ammunition over to 
the Arabs. Whether or not that an- 
swers the question so far as our con- 


science is concerned is another matter, 
because obviously if the British are abie 
to turn over arms and ammunition of 
British make, as they stated within 3 


days they were doing, it is in part a re- 
sult of the supply of arms and ammu- 
nition which we made available to the 
British under our lend-lease and their 
operations. We have retained some 
measure of control, but whether or not 
that control is being exercised is of very 
profound moment. 

In addition. we are making available 
funds to the British Empire, as I under- 
stand, and the United Kingdom. Mean- 
while they have under treaty within the 
past month agreed to make available to 
Transjordan $8,000,000 a year for the 
support of these armed forces. The an- 
nouncement in the press of this week 
was that that financing had been avail- 
able both for this year and for next year. 
Meanwhile, as I understand, we are sup- 
plying the deficit in the British balances 
so far as their foreign relations are con- 
cerned. 

So I wish to ask the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee to what ex- 
tent this matter has received attention 
or is to receive attention by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection 
with the money we are now making 
available under our European relief pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine that, of 
course, I feel strongly on the matter of 
the hop-skip-and-jump policy, the hop- 
skip-and-jump technique of the admin- 
istration dealing with Palestine, because 
it leaves not only the peopie of the United 
States and the Congress of the United 
States, but the people of the world in 
wonderment as’to just what our policy is. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I may say that I 
think the New York Herald Tribune very 
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properly referred to it as the “porpoise 
policy,” which will be familiar to the in- 
habitants of our coast. 

Mr. BRIDGES. We have changed our 
Position so many times that it wouid 
take rather a shrewd and skillful person 
to follow the winding course we have 
pursued. 

We have now recognized the nation 
of Israel. Having recognized the nation 
of Israel, I think, personally, that the 
next appropriate step would be the repeal 
of the arms embargo, so that free nations 
and free people may purchase arms with 
which to defend themselves. That is not 
a new policy for me, I might say to the 
Senator from Maine, because I have al- 
ways felt that way. Away back when 
the majority of the Senate and of the 
House also were opposing the repeal of 
the arms embargo prior to World War 
II, I favored its repeal. I also was one 
of the six United States Senators who 
voted against the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the lifting of the 
alleged arms embargo is entirely within 
Executive discretion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand the 
embargo status at the present time it is 
within the power of the administration 
to lift the arms embargo. Therefore 
such opinions as we may express in the 
Congress teday are cur opinions as leg- 
islators, but the power to lift the em- 
bargo is vested in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The Senator from Maine has ad- 
dressed a question to me as chairman of 
the ppropriations Committee. I may 
point out to him, first, that, as he knows, 
the foreign policy of our country is 
within the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. It is its responsi- 
bility. Congress has been told on many 
occasions that it is the responsibility of 
the executive branch of the Government 
and not the responsibility of the legisla- 
tive branch. Nevertheless, in a second- 
ary way the Congress of the United 
States directly and indirectly has not 
only an interest in, but has something to 
say with reference to foreign policy. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANvEN- 
BERG], is the committee having the pri- 
mary responsibility in that connection. 
But the Appropriations Committee, in- 
sofar as it deals with appropriations for 
the State Department, and insofar as 
it deals with appropriations for aid to 
other countries, indirectly enters the 
picture. 

The Senator asks me, as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, whether 
or not the question of financial aid to 
Great Britain, with relation to help so 
far as the Arab countries are concerned, 
has been given any attention. I will say 
that that question has not been officially 
before us. But the question whether or 
not the aid granted the United King- 
dom in an economic way allows the 
British to help other nations in a mili- 
tary way, of course, has disturbed some 
of the members of the committee. I feel 
that the Appropriations Committee, as it 
examines requests for funds for eco- 
nomic recovery—aithough they are not 
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military funds in any way—can very 
properly inquire as to the use of the 
funds directly or indirectly for the pur- 
pose which the Senator describes. As I 
say, we could approach that problem only 
indirectly; but when we are spending 
billions of dollars for aid to a nation, we 
can very appropriately, I think, make 
inquiry as to the disposition of the funds, 
and as to whether or not their disposi- 
tion makes available funds for a purpose 
contrary to our beliefs. 

Mr. BREWSTER. As I recall, during 
the debate on the European recovery 
program, in the colloquy between the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Senator from 
Michigan very clearly pointed out that 
it was the responsibility of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to determine to 
what extent authorized appropriations 
were required for the purposes indicated 
in the legislation which we were consid- 
ering. Whether or not the funds which 
might be required in connection with the 
activities of the United Kingdom in the 
Middle East at this time in any way have 
their impact upon the aid which is being 
extended would seem to be a very perti- 
nent inquiry, to determine to what ex- 
tent the United States is assisting those 
who both at Lake Success and in the 
Middle East are apparently so militantly 
opposing the policies of the United 
States. I think our position in world 
affairs has been made sufficiently igno- 
minious by what has heretofore hap- 
pened, without further adding to it by 
assisting a nation which, at Lake Success 
and in the Middle East, is opposing what 
we allege to be our policy at this time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
is correct. It is entirely proper that the 
Appropriations Committee should make 
inquiries in that direction, as we consider 
requests for further appropriations of 
billions of dollars which will go to the 
United Kingdom. I will say in answer 
to the Senator that the committee will 
make such an inquiry, and that it will 
be a subject of examination at that time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Sen-. 
ator. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, when I 
called for the quorum I did not do so for 
the purpose of the statements which have 
been made, but I share the sentiments 
expressed in those statements. I think 
we are in the rather ridiculous position 
of holding out a great hope to the new 
state of Israel, and then letting them 
stand there without the opportunity of 
purchasing arms, holding the arms em- 
bargo in effect while we aid another na- 
tion which admittedly furnishes arms to 
the people with whom the state of Israel 
is in conflict. 

My hope and prayer is that conflicts 
all over the world may be stopped. I do 
not know all the factors which may con- 
tribute to greater conflict, but certainly 
it adds to the confusion of the world to 
have a policy which the people of the 
United States do not understand. Our 
policy has been to extend economic and 
military aid to Great Britain. No nation 
on ‘God's earth ever received more mili- 
tary aid from us than did Great Britain. 
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When we read that our sustenance is 
being used to furnish arms to the tune 
of $8,000,000 a year to those who are 
contesting with the new nation of Israel, 
which we have recognized, it seems to 
me that we are holding out a false hope. 
It seems to me that the executive branch 
ought to do one thing or the other. It 
is well within the discretion of the execu- 
tive branch to lift the arms embargo. 
They should do so. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to enter into an extended dis- 
cussion at this late hour. I think in 
fairness it ought to be said that the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of State are at 
this time considering the question of lift- 
ing the embargo. There are undoubt- 
edly some complications. They prob- 
ably do not want to act hastily. I am 
satisfied that in the beginning they con- 
sidered very carefully the question as to 
whether they should impose the embargo. 
But the question is under consideration. 
I share the hope that it may be found in 
the interest of justice to lift the embargo 
at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. BROOKS. Above all things, I 
hope that a truce can be arranged. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I share that hope. 
In view of the known situation, I trust 
that at the earliest possible date blood- 
shed may be completely avoided in that 
part of the world, so that the new nation 
may be allowed to move forward under 
its own steam as rapidly as possible in 
accomplishing its mission. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 


Illinois, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, is a very sound one. A tragic situa- 


tion now exists. The executive branch 
of the Government could make no great- 
er contribution than by immediately 
using its good offices or its power to bring 
about a truce, so that the bloodshed and 
terrorism which are taking place today 
may be stopped. I agree that that should 
be the first step, and that then we should 
proceed along the lines which have been 
suggested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I 
may add a word, it is a hopeful sign that 
the United Nations has just designated 
an outstanding citizen of Sweden as me- 
diator or arbitrator between the factions 
in Palestine and Israel. I hope that such 
action may result in an agreement for a 
truce and ultimate settlement of this 
difficulty. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished mi- 
nority leader whether or not that is 
merely another step in the attempt to 
bring about a truce, an attempt which 
has been going on for many years; and 
whether or not it is obvious that far 
stronger measures are required. Is there 
any doubt that if our Government should 
insist with sufficient strength to our Brit- 
ish friends that they must stop furnish- 
ing aid—including arms, munitions, 
financial aid, and officers—to the Trans- 
jordan Legion, which is apparently prac- 
tically a puppet of the British Govern- 
ment, we would rapidly approach the de- 
sired end? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may well be 
true. I mention the appointment, by a 
unanimous vote, of the mediator as at 
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least holding out a hope for a truce. Ifa 
truce can be brought about, and the peo- 
ple can be calmed, so that the parties 
may sit down and consider the practical 
situation, such a course may lead to an 
ultimate settlement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is Count Berna- 
dotte the arbitrator who has been 
named? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. We certainly wish 
him well in his great task; but it is im- 
perative that there be early action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I should like to talk for 1 
hour but do not wish to trespass on the 
time of the Senate at this late hour; 
but I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without concurring heartily in the senti- 
ments which have been expressed by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooxs], and the minority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey]. 

I think the Senator from Illinois has 
placed his finger on the action which 
should be taken; a truce ought to be 
imposed on both sides this very day. It 
is imperative to stop the bloodshed and 
the impending massacre which is pres- 
ently threatened in the Holy Land now, 
not next week or next month. 

Of course, the vicious arms embargo 
which we have imposed against Israel, 
whom we have recognized as a member 
of the family of nations, places us in a 
very stupid position. It ought to be 
lifted without further delay. 

I hope that cur Government will move 
quickly, because loss of time now will 
mean the loss of a hundred thousand 
lives in the next few days. We must 
have action, and quick. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
I recall the facts, when the War Investi- 
gating Committee looked into the ques- 
tion of the transfer to Britain of the war 
surpluses in the Near East, it was found 
that in the agreement there was a pro- 
vision that we could recoup those goods 
at any time. It appears to me that if 
the munitions about which the able Sen- 
ator from Maine has been talking are 
being transferred to Transjordan, we 
are to blame, in a way, because under our 
agreement we could take back those 
goods from Britain, and thereby could 
stop the goods from going to Transjor- 
dan. 

So under the facts, as I recall the 
agreement, it would seem that we could 
step in at once and make sure that the 
goods we transferred to Britain under a 
conditional agreement would not be used 
in these ways. 

Of course it is true that we did remove 
the markings, so that if the goods were 
used in battle it would not seem as if we 
were actually using them. But all of 
us know they were United States goods. 
When I was in the Near East, we saw 
those large surpluses. So there is no 
use attempting to deceive ourselves 
simply by removing the markings. 

I think this entire matter should be 
looked into immediately, because we do 
not wish to be furnishing these goods for 
these purposes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the discussion of this matter, I 
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gather from what the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee has said that 
he is going to look into the matter 
through his committee, without delay. I 
hope he does so, and I hope the com- 
mittee will obtain the full facts. 

It seems to me that it does very little 
good to lift the arms embargo unless the 
other situation ceases. It must be 
stopped. Of course our arms embargo 
should be lifted while this condition of 
war continues. But if this other activity 
continues—and that would seem to be the 
prospect at the present time—it seems to 
me that immediately our Government 
should exercise its every influence to have 
the British Government’s apparent pres- 
ent policy stopped. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, the 
amendment now under consideration has 
to do with increasing the $150,000,000 
item for the program for conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources. 
I think I should review, for the benefit of 
the Senate, the history of this matter and 
how this $150,000,000 program happened 
to be arrived at. 

It will be recalled that last year the 
House of Representatives, acting in the 
middle of the year, cut back the amount 
to $165,000,000, although the year before 
the law provided an authorization for a 
$300,000,000 program. At the time the 
House made that reduction in the middle 
of the year, it also delayed any authori- 
zation for the year for which this $150,- 
000,000 is provided. 

The Senate committee first raised the 
amount for last year from $165,000,000 to 
$258,000,000. In conference we found 
that we had to cut it back to $228,000,000. 
But by allowing the Department to use 
$37,000,000 which it had in surplus, the 
total was raised to $265,000,000—by the 
effort of the Senate committee. 

We were told by the Department of 
Agriculture that it would much prefer 
some program for this year, rather than 
to attempt to go back to the $300,000,000 
program of last year, although they liked 
both of them. It was through the 
greatest of effort that we arrived at the 
$150,000,000 program. In* doing so, we 
wrote into the law a provision that it 
was to be limited to $500 payments, which 
would be the maximum payments to any 
farm, and we further wrote in a pro- 
vision that the money was to be dis- 
tributed according to need, which would 
result in a more equitable distribution 
among those who need the aid. We 
further provided that only a certain 
amount could be taken from one State to 
another. As I recall, the limitation was 
15 percent, in connection with adjust- 
ing the needs between the States. 
Everyone understood that. It was writ- 
ten into the law, and the programs have 
been let or laid out accordingly. 

Now an attempt to override the entire 
committee, which was unanimous in re- 
gard to this matter, is being made, I 
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hope the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina will be rejected. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ba. 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. As I understand the 
Senator’s statement, last year both the 
Senate committee and the Senate took 
the position that the other body of Con- 
gress had made a mistake in this mat- 
ter—as is evidenced by the action of the 
Senate in increasing the amount then 
and in making provision for $150,000,000 
for this year. 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me correct the 
Senator. We said the House made a mis- 
take because it authorized nothing. The 
Hovse did not authorize any program 
at all. We said that was a mistake. We 
finally got the House to agree with us 
that a $150,000,000 program should be 
authorized. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Since that time, the 
House of Representatives has provided, 
in this bill, an authorization for next 
year, for a program of $225,000,000, has 
it not? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Then has not the 
House itself admitted that it made an 
error last year? 

Mr. BROOKS. I cannot determine 
that simply by means of observing what 
the House has done. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Is there any better 
way of determining that the House has 
made an error than by observing what 
the House has done in that respect? 

Mr. BROOKS. The Senator will have 
to draw his own conclusions in that 
regard. F 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I hope the Senator 
from Illinois will draw the obvious con- 
clusion. 

In view of the interest of the Senator’s 
committee and in view of the Senate’s 
interest in this matter and the recogni- 
tion of the importance of this program, 
and in view of what both branches of 
Congress did about last year’s program 
and what the Senate was finally able to 
do about this year’s program, does not 
the Senator agree that the Senate should 
go all the way by correcting all the errors 
the other body of Congress made, in- 
stead of simply stopping a little past the 
halfway mark? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I shall 
not discuss what was the halfway mark. 

We faced a condition last year. I took 
the position then that when the Congress 
has authorized a program the Congress 
has a moral obligation and responsibility 
to stand by that program. So I did my 
level best to get the Congress to stand 
by the $300,000,000 according to the 
program. 

We finally got the amount up to $267,- 
000,000, and iast year we wrote in a pro- 
vision for a $150,000,000 program for this 
year. That is what I think we should 
insist upon now. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s splendid efforts, 
and I agree with the program as it is, as 
far as it goes. But if the Senator feels 
that the program is as important as he 
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felt it was last year, then why is it that 
the Senator cannot go along with the 
logical conclusion? If $265,000,000 was 
necessary and useful and helpful for last 
year, and if $225,000,009 is satisfactory 
for next year, then why is it that the Sen- 
ator cannot go along on the proposition 
that $250,000,000 is needed for this year? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I an- 
swer the Senator by stating that I believe 
we should keep our word to the country. 
I believe in the program. I believe the 
Department of Agriculture and the vari- 
ous farm organizations when they state 
that the program is the thing that must 
be kept alive with the committees. Inas- 
much as they have come in with the 
$300,000,000 program, I believe we should 
live up to our commitment. I was in the 
Congress when we voted that program. 
Iam willing to live up to any commitment 
we make along that line. 

But we were not able to secure that 
entire amount. We were able to secure 
$267,000,000 of the $300,000,000 program. 
I believe we should keep the program 
alive. We did the best we could. We 
have provided for a $750 limitation as a 
maximum for each farm, and we have 
provided for a $150,000,000 program. 
We limited its distribution according to 
need. We limited the amount that could 
be taken from cne State to another. So 
we made the rules, and they were firmly 
fixed. They call for $150,000,000. I am 
going to stand by the $150,000,000. I 
agree that the $225,000,000 is not too 
much to commit for next year, and when 
it comes to the Senate, I shall stand by 
the $225,000,000. But I believe it is more 
important to keep the word of the Con- 
gress with the farmers and to save their 
program than it is to be changing the 
rules in the middle of the game all the 
time. That is why I say I am going to 
stand—and I ask the Senator to stand— 
by the commitment we made. I asked 
him to do it last year, and I shall ask him 
to do it now, and when we make our com- 
mitment for next year, I shali be stand- 
ing here, asking him to stand by it. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. yield. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. I certainly agree with 
the Senator that Congress ought to abide 
by its commitments, and I so stated when 
last year’s bill was under consideration by 
this body. But, of course, it is true, is it 
not, that the $150,000,000 authorized last 
year for the current fiscal year is not the 
final amount which the Congress can pro- 
vide? It would not violate any agree- 
ment if the Congress, now, in the middle 
of the year for which benefit payments 
are made, should increase that amount. 
To lessen the amount would be a viola- 
tion of the contract of Congress. But 
certainly the Senator does not mean to 
infer it would be a violation of anything 
Congress did last year to increase the 
amount in the pending bill from $150,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000. ; 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. When last year’s appro- 
priation was cut to $150,000,000, I do not 
think anybody in the Senate was more 
disappointed than I. I felt the amount 
was inadequate to meet the need. I felt 
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that, as a result of the cut, there would 
be fewer farmers, particularly small ones, 
participating in the soil-improvement 
program. Subsequent events have shown 
that my fears at that time were fully 
justified. 

However, the fact is that this year’s 
soil-improvement program is well under 
way. Most of the farmers of the coun- 
try were under contract months ago. 
Most of the material they have bought 
with the funds allocated to them has 
been delivered, and I think most of it 
has already been applied to the land. 

If the amount of the appropriation is 
increased now it means that committees 
throughout the United States will again 
have to canvass all the farmers, asking 
them if they can do a little more soil- 
improvement work for a little more 
money. In certain parts of the country 
it might be possible for them to do that, 
but there are large areas of the United 
States where the soil-improvement sea- 
son is practically over so far as the de- 
livery and application of materials is 
concerned. The farmers would not be 
able to participate in any further appro- 
priation of funds, and would therefore 
be penalized. 

I again say that the amount of $150,- 
000,000 was not enough to meet the 
needs. But I think now we ought to look 
forward to next year’s program, in which 
all the farmers of the United States can 
participate. I am gratified to see that 
the amount in the appropriation bill is 
$225,000,000. I wish it could be more. 
I still would like to see it made at least 
$250,000,000. But as for this year’s pro- 
gram, let us not open that up again, par- 
ticularly in this election year, or all the 
Members that are up for reelection at 
least will be accused of voting for it in 
the hopes of getting the farmers’ votes, 
and we do not want that to happen—not 
in this body. Of course we all know 
that would not be so, but we perhaps 
could not convince the public it was not. 
So I suggest we let this year’s program 
alone, inadequate though it may be, and 
concentrate on better programs for the 
future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. UMSTEAD. Mr. President, on 
this question I request the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
[O’ManHoneEy]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “‘yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] is necessarily absent and is 
paired with the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from California 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEn- 
NER] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senatwr from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay,” 
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and the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “yea.” 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] is absent on official State 
business and is paired with the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Myers]. 
If present and voting, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin] would 
vote “nay,” and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Sm1tTH] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Montana 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD], the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. McCartHy], and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. WATKINS] are necessarily 
absent. ' 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Moore], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reep], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tobey], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iannounce that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. O’DaNIEL] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Myers] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHONEY] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp 
and Mr. RoBERTSON] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from California [Mr., 
Downey], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran], the Senators 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs and Mr. 
O’Conor], the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Taytor], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. WaGNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

On this vote the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAyBanx] is paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. SmitH]. If 
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present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Myers] is paired 
with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MarTIN]. If present and vot- 
ing, the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “yea,” and the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaAHoNneEY!] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “‘yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DownEyY] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HawkKgEs]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. JENNER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 34, as follows: 

YEAS—28 
Holland Pepper 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Kilgore Stennis 
Lucas Stewart 
McClellan Thomas, Okla. 


McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Umstead 


Barkley 
Connally 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fubbright 
George 
Hatch 
McGrath 
McMahon 
Magnuson 


NAYS—34 


Donnell 
Dworshak 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Bridges Gurney 
Brooks Hickenlooper 
Butler Ives 

Cain Kem 
Capehart Knowland 
Capper Lodge 
Cooper McKellar 
Cordon Malone 


NOT VOTING—33 


McCarran Robertson, Va. 
McCarthy Robertson, Wyo. 
Martin Smith 
Maybank 

Moore 

Murray 

Myers 

O’Conor 

O’Daniel 

Jenner O'Mahoney 

Langer Reed Wilson 


So Mr. UMsTEAD’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendmen‘ which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CuieF CLERK. On page 52, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out “$65,000,000” 
and to insert “$100,000,000.” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment lie on the’ table 
until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day an amendment was offered on 
page 58 of the bill. I requested that it 
go over until Monday because I desired to 
speak on the matter before consenting to 


Hayden 
Hill 
Hoey 


Millikin 
Morse 
Revercomb 
Saltonstall 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Brewster 


Thye 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
Young 


Bricker 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Byrd 
Chavez 
Downey 
Flanders 
Green 
Hawkes 
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the amendment. I wish to say that I am 
convinced in my own mind that the sum 
is inadequate and should be increased. 
I shall not ask that the amendment go 
over, because it may be possible to cor- 
rect it if experience shows the amount to 
be inadequate before this Congress shall 
adjourn. Therefore, I withdraw my ob- 
jection to the consideration of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CuleEF CLERK. On page 58, line 18, 
it is proposed to strike out “$5,000,000” 
and insert “$5,450,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The CuHieF CLERK. On page 63, at the 
end of line 14, after the word “news- 
papers.”, it is proposed to change the 
period to a comma and to add the follow- 
ing: “together with the unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation for this pur- 
pose for fiscal year 1948 which shall be 
available to complete the orderly liqui- 
dation of the 1947 and prior crop-year 
programs.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota. ; 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak with reference to that 
amendment. I think it can be accepted, 
but I should like to have it go over. Itis 
a short amendment. I do not think there 
is much controversy with regard to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will go 
over. 

Mr. BROOKS. I also understand that 
an amendment will be offered by the act- 
ing majority leader, and I should like to 
have it go over also. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that it is not expected that there 
will be a final vote on the bill tonight. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair cannot answer that question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as al- 
ready agreed late in the session on yes- 
terday, the Russell amendment and an- 
other controversial amendment were to 
be carried over until Monday. Two or 
three other amendments will also come 
up. There will be no final vote on the 
bill until the debate is concluded on Mon- 
day. We hope to finish the debate at an 
early hour and proceed with considera- 
tion of the displaced persons bill. I 
should like to say to the members of the 
Senate once again, as I announced at the 
beginning of today’s session, that yester- 
day unanimous consent was granted to 
call the calendar of unobjected to bills 


The 
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when the Senate convenes on Monday at 
noon. That will come ahead of the agri- 
culture appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator for 
that information. 

I desire to submit an amendment on 
page 40. I presume the amendment on 
that page was acted on today. I was not 
present. I got off the train only a few 
moments ago. If the Senate agreed to 
the sum of $1,125,000 for forest-products 
experiments, and so forth, I wish to sub- 
mit an amendment to increase that 
amount to $1,250,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment has been adopt- 
ed and the action taken will have to be 
reconsidered before the Senator can of- 
fer his amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to reconsider the 
vote on that amendment. I am not ask- 
ing it for the benefit of my State alone; 
I am asking it for the benefit of the Na- 
tion. The amount involved is small. The 
amount now provided would mean the 
laying off of persons connected with the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Ashe- 
ville, New Orleans, Missoula, Portland, 
and Berkeley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I may say that 
of course the Senator appeared before 
the committee, where he made a very 
forceful statement which was completely 
considered. Half of what the Senator 
asked for was obtained. I do not like to 
object to reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to, but 
I ask him to withhold his request for re- 
consideration until Monday, until I can 
talk the matter over with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senate having concluded consideration 
of all the committee amendments to the 
appropriation bill, and other amend- 
ments which can be acted upon today, 
I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the treaty on the Executive Cal- 
endar be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the treaty will be passed 
over. The clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Henry F. Grady to be representative 
of the United States of America in the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
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Far East established by the Economic 

and Social Council of the United Nations. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Butler to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ralph H. Ackerman to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the other nominations in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard L. Disney to be judge of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Samuel B. Hill to be judge of the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mortimer Jordan to be collector of 
internal] revenue for the district of Ala- 
bama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take ‘a recess until Monday next at 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 24, 1943, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 21 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Joseph F. Deeb, of Michigan, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 


Michigan. (Mr. Deeb is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
June 5, 1948.) 
UNITED StaTEs MarRsHAL 
Kehoe C. Shannon, of Texas, to be United 
States marshal for the western district of 
Texas, vice Guy McNamara, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 21 (legislative day of 
May 20), 1948: 


May 24 


UnttTep Nations 

Henry F. Grady, now Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Pienipotentiary to India and 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Nepal, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as the rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
in the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East established by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, March 
28, 1947. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert Butler, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Cuba. 

Ralph H. Ackerman, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Dominican Republic, 

George P. Shaw, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Nicaragua. 

TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

Don C. Bliss, Jr. Howard H. Tewksbury 

Clarence C. Brooks Clare H. Timberlake 

Edward 8S. Crocker 2d 

Joseph C. Satter- 

thwaite 
TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Francis Bowden Ste- David LeBreton, Jr. 
vens Paul Paddock 
Aaron 8S. Brown Claude G. Ross 
Edmund A. Gullion Terry B. Sanders, Jr. 
John C. Pool Byron B. Snyder 
Charles W. Thayer Robert J. Dorr 
William L. Blue Vernon B. Zirkle 
Robert M. Brandin William B. Douglass, 
John A. Calhoun dr. 
Adrian B. Colquitt W. John Wilson, Jr. 
Tax CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO BE JUDGES OF THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR TERMS OF 12 YEARS FROM JUNE 2, 
1948 


Richard L. Disney 
Samuel! B. Hill 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Mortimer Jordan, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Alabama. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 24, 1948 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. : 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, today we pray 
for Thy gift of contentment, that we may 
not waste our time desiring more, but 
learn to use and enjoy what we have. 

We may not know everything, but we 
may know Thee and Thy will. We need 
not be rich to be generous, nor have all 
wisdom to be understanding. Our influ- 
ence may not be great, but it can be good. 
Our speech may not be eloquent, but it 
can be truthful and sincere. We cannot 
all have good looks, but we can have good 
conscience, and, having that, we shall 
have peace of mind and need fear no 
man. 

May we be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
Thou, for Christ’s sake, hast forgiven 
us. Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Friday, May 21, 1948, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA 


Mr. ELLENDER presented the creden- 
tials of W7. C. Feazet, of Louisiana, desig- 
nated a Senator from the State for the 
unexpired term of John H. Overton, de- 
ceased, ending when a Senator is elected 
to that office in accordance with appli- 
cable laws, which were read, as follows: 

StaTe or Lovlsiana, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, May 18, 1948. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

Sir: Under and by virtue of the author. 
ity vested in me by the Constitution of the 
United States, particularly amendment XVII 
thereof, and Act No. 241 of the regular session 
of the Legislature of Louisiana for the year 
1914, I do hereby appoint W. C. FEAzEL as 
Senator from the State of Louisiana to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. John 
H. Overton as Senator from the State of 
Louisiana, said appointment being for the 
unexpired term ending when a Senator is 
elected to that office in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws. 

Witness His Excellency, our Governor, Earl 
K. Long, and our seal hereto affixed at Baton 
Rouge, this 18th day of May, in the year of 
our Lord 1948. 

[SEAL] Earu K. LONG, 

Governor. 
By the Governor: 
Wave O. Martin, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
credentials will be placed on file. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator-designate is present and ready 
to take the oath of office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator-designate will present himself at 
the desk, and the oath will be admin- 
istered to him. 

Mr. FEAZEL, escorted by Mr. ELLENDER, 
advanced to the desk of the President pro 
tempore and the oath of office prescribed 
by law was administered to him by the 
President pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement of 
Thursday last, the order of business is 
the call of the calendar for the consider- 
ation of unobjected-to bills. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, there 
is on the calendar the manpower bill, 
Senate bill 2655, which came from the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. 
It has been decided among the commit- 
tee members that we will at this time, 
before consideration of the bill on the 
floor of the Senafe, offer an amendment 
eliminating the mandatory draft provi- 
sion which is presently in the bill apply- 
ing to those who are 18 years of age. It 
leaves in the bill the same number, and 
the volunteer provision is retained. The 
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amendment I am about to offer strikes 
out the mandatory draft provision so far 
as those 18 years of age are concerned. 
That is allit does. SolI offer the amend- 
ment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, while 
I have the floor I wish to offer some 
technical amendments, merely making 
changes in the printing to correct errors 
in drafting, commas left out, and the 
like. I offer those technical amend- 
ments at this time, and I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that a reprint of 
Senate bill 2655 be made, showing in ap- 
propriate line type and italics the 
changes made by the committee amend- 
ments which have just been offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed and will lie on the table, and a 
complete reprint will be made, without 
objection, pursuant to the request of 
the Senator from South Dakota. ~ 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed with the call of the 
calendar under the order heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Butler 


I suggest the absence 


The 


Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Morse 

Murray 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pepper , 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Holland Robertson, Va. 
Ives Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Johnston, 8. C. Smith 
Capehart Kem Sparkman 
Capper Kilgore Stennis 
Chavez Knowland Stewart 
Connally Langer Taft 

Cooper Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 

Downey McClellan Tobey 
Dworshak McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ellender . McMahon White 

Feazel Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
Flanders Martin Wilson 
Pulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

Green Moore 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WatkKInsS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanIEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarrRaAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TaytLor|, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 


Hoey 
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from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The clerk will call the first bi:l on the 
calendar. The Senate is proceeding to 
consider uncbjected-to bills on the cal- 
endar, beginning with Order No. 1301, 
as the result of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement of the Senate on last 
Thursday. 


THOMAS A. W. ELDER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3805) for the relief of Thomas 
A. W. Elder, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments. 


EXTENSION OF TERMS OF OFFICE OF 
PRESENT MEMBERS OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION—MINORITY VIEWS 
(PT. 2 OF REPT. 1342) 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized at this time to file mi- 
nority views from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, from 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
I ask unanimous consent to file minority 
views on the bill (S. 2589) to provide 
for the extension of the terms of office 
of the present members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and I request that 
they be printed, and be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were received, ordered to be print- 
ed, and to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

S. 2589, a bill providing for the exten- 
sion of the terms of office of the present 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
is a bill which amends the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 and changes the terms of office 
of the present members of the Commission 
so that the terms of all five members will 
expire approximately a year and a half after 
the next President of the United States 
assumes Office. 

This amendment to the Atomic Energy Act 
is devised to avoid action on the nomina- 
tions of the present members of the Com- 
mission which were submitted to the Senate 
by the President on April 20, 1948. 

The bill was reported favorably to the 
Senate by a majority of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy on May 17. 

In the opinion of the minority, enactment 
of this bill by the Congress would seriously 
impair the efficiency of the atomic energy 
program which is one of the four main pillars 
of our national defense. These are the 
reasons: 

1. It would dissipate the spirit of political 
nonpartisanship in which the entire program 
was conceived and established. 

2. It would impair that continuity in man- 
agement of the project which is so essential 
to its success and which was carefully pro- 
vided for under the terms of the original 
act. 

8. Because of uncertainty about future 
policies it would create confusion among 
personnel working on the numerous projects 
now in operation under the supervision of 
the Commission. 

4. It suggests to the American people the 
possibility of a complete turn-over in Com- 
mission membership and in Commission pol- 
icies 2 years hence—at a time which may 
be crucial to the Nation’s safety and defense. 
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In the opinion of the minority, this con- 
templated a course of action which is both 
unwise and dangerous. The present Com- 
mission has now been operating for a trial 
period sufficiently long to demonstrate the 
basic soundness of its purposes and policies. 
This is the time to firm up the project. If 
a change in direction is needed, it should 
better be made now, rather than 2 years from 
now. 

To clarify the record, it should be noted 
that this bill was first proposed by its pro- 
ponents to “avoid a bitter political fight”— 
to employ their own terminology—over Sen- 
ate confirmation of the Commissioners. 
There was no suggestion of incompetency or 
dereliction on the part of the President's 
nominees. 

A chronology is in order to aid in estab- 
lishing the origin of the “bitter political 
fight.” The record speaks for itself: 

On April 19, the morning press of New 
York City carried a story to the effect that 
nominations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion were about to be made by the President. 

Later on the same day, the Republican 
Policy Committee met and at noon the chair- 
man of the policy committee gave an in- 
terview to the press. In this interview, he 
stated that the committee in its meeting 
that morning had resolved to go slow on all 
confirmations of appointments made by the 
President. 

On April 20, the President sent the fol- 
lowing nominations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Senate: Mr. David E. 
Lilienthal, Mr. Robert F. Bacher, Mr. Sumner 
T. Pike, Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, and Mr. William 
W. Waymack. 

On April 23, over a Nation-wide hook-up 
on a program entitled “Meet the Press,” the 
chairman of the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee stated in answer to a question pro- 
pounded by a noted political commentator, 
that he certainly did mean Mr. Lilienthal, 
Mr. Bacher, Mr. Pike, Mr. Strauss, and Mr. 
Waymack when he stated that he was in 
favor of going slow on any further con- 
firmations submitted by the President. 

The first proposal was for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the present terms of the commis- 
sioners. When it was apparent that public 
opinion was overwhelmingly opposed, a 2- 
year extension was substituted in the hope 
that it would prove more acceptable. Press 
and radio reports indicate that the proposed 
2-year extension is just as strongly disap- 
proved by the general public. Later, per- 
haps as an afterthought, the reason was ad- 
vanced that the Commission needed a fur- 
ther test pericd. 

On April 28, the Senate section of the joint 
committee met in executive session to hear 
Dr. Carl Compton, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. 
Robert J. Oppenheimer, Dr. I. I. Rabi, and 
Dr. Lee A. DuBridge. Dr. Compton, an emi- 
nent scientist, is the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Bush, 
head of the wartime Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and associated with 
atomic energy from the inception of the pro- 
gram, is presently head of the Armed Forces 
Research and Development Board; Dr. R. J. 
Oppenheimer, director of the Los Alamos 
laboratory for the Manhattan engineer dis- 
trict and currently chairman of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies at Princeton Uni- 
versity, is the chairman of the General Ad- 
visory Committee, a group established by the 
McMahon Act and appointed by the Presi- 
dent to advise on general matters relating to 
atomic energy; Dr. I. I. Rabi, chairman of the 
Physics Department at Columbia, Nobel prize 
winner and consultant to the Los Alamos 
laboratory during the war, is also a member 
of the General Advisory Committee; Dr. Lee 
A. DuBridge, president of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, was a third member 
of the General Advisory Commmittee pres- 
ent. 

Each of these scientists stated in answer to 
individual questions that he favored con- 
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firmation of the present members of the 
Commission as submitted by the President. 
Each expressed confidence in the work of 
the Commission. Each declared he knew of 
no reason why the Commission nominees 
should not be confirmed immediately. 

In response to questioning, these eminent 
scientists emphasized that they did not con- 
sider themselves qualified to pass judgment 
on what course the Senate should or should 
not pursue. Later they were asked to sub- 
mit their views in writing. 

The minority believes that these scientists 
should be permitted to speak for themselves, 
that in the public interest their views should 
be made known to the Congress. Copies of 
three of these letters have been made avail- 
able to the minority. The letters from Dr. 
Oppenheimer, Dr. Rabi, and Dr, DuBridge 
are included as appendixes to this report. 

Minority members of the joint committee 
have received literally dozens of telegrams 
from competent observers of the Commis- 
sion’s work, many of them scientists, who be- 
lieve thaj the atomic energy program will 
suffer if a change is made in the existing 
act, respecting the terms of the Commis- 
sioners, 

This is the conviction of the minority: 
there is no justifiable reason for a “bitter po- 
litical fight” over confirmation of the nomi- 
nees as submitted by the President. If poli- 
tics intrudes this time, it will create a prece- 
dent that may live on indefinitely. “Fid- 
dling with fission,” as one editorial writer 
expressed it succinctly, is an extremely dan- 
gerous pastime. The American people 
have every right to feel alarmed at the pros- 
pect. 

In the light of the foregoing, the minority 
believes that it would constitute a grave 
derelection of duty on our part to permit 
the majority report to go unchallenged. 
Let us examine the majority report: 

Reduced to essentials, the majority report 
puts forth two basic reasons for avoiding ac- 
tion on the nominations submitted by the 
President through an extension of the terms 
of the present Commission, Stated simply, 
they are: (1) The basic goals, programs, and 
objectives of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion are still in a formative stage. (2) The 
joint committee has had insufficient time and 
insufficient information to warrant conclu- 
sive judgments regarding the atomic-energy 
program. 

These are specious arguments and doubly 
dangerous, because it is to the joint commit- 
tee that the Congress and the country look 
for an objective appraisal of the progress of 
atomic-energy development. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy was estab- 
lished so that necessary secrecy of the pro- 
gram could be observed, but at the same time 
a responsible body of Congress could be kept 
constantly informed of the Commission’s ac- 
tivities. 

Unfortunately but necessarily, the cloak of 
secrecy must obscure much of the Commis- 
sion’s work from public view. But no con- 
fidential or classified information is required 
to discern the main outlines of the Com- 
mission’s accomplishments. 

Let us look at the record of the Commis- 
sion insofar as security permits. 

The overriding purpose of the atomic-en- 
ergy program, as expressed by the Congress, 
is that the atomic-energy program shall be 
operated with the paramount objective of se- 
curing the common defense and security. It 
will be remembered that there was consider- 
able discussion when the Atomic Energy Act 
was being considered by the Congress as to 
the relative merits of a civilian or a military 
commission. There were some people who 
felt that securing the common defense and 
security could only be obtained by a military 
commission. The act itself establishes a 
military liaison committee to work closely 
with the Commission, and it even provides 
for an appeal to the President in the event 
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that any Commission action is deemed ad- 
verse to the interest of the military. It is 
significant that not one single appeal to the 
President has been taken under this provi- 
sion by the Military Establishment from any 
action of the Commission. It is significant 
that one of the earliest decisions of the Com- 
mission was the establishment of a weapons 
proving grounds in the Pacific. This was re- 
ported to the Congress by the Commission in 
July 1947. Only recently, in response to a 
question as to his attitude regarding the re- 
turn to the military of the atomic-energy 
program, the Secretary of the Army stated 
that the relationships between the Commis- 
sion and the military were working very Well 
and that no change in the act is needed in 
this respect. 

Still more recently, we have learned of the 
excellent cooperation that existed between 
the Military Establishment and the Com- 
mission in conducting the recent tests at 
Eniwetok. Only a few days ago, on May 
17, the President announced that three 
atomic weapons, each of them of improved 
design, were involved in the recent tests at 
Eniwetok Atoll. The President pointed out 
that all the tests in the Pacific “were suc- 
cessful in all respects and that the results 
indicate very substantial progress.” 

These are concrete evidences of the progress 
being made under the present leadership of 
the atomic-energy program. These are Vivid 
demonstrations of a firm program; these are 
real tangible results. 

Underlying these results is a solid founda- 
tion of careful planning and vigorous execu- 
tion of programs. To the minority, the Com- 
mission’s goals seem self-evident, even with- 
out the detailed explanations with which the 
committee has been supplied by the Commis- 
sion. In production it is simply production of 
the greatest amount of fissionable material in 
the shortest possible period of time. The 
specific programs and means being taken to 
achieve this goal have been made available 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in regularly quarterly reports made to it by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. In far 
lesser detail, they have been described to 
the Congress in the semiannual reports of 
the Commission. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the security 
requirements prevent us from buttressing 
factually the specific, definite, well-defined 
program of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to assure all-out production of fissionable 
materials. We can, however, point out in 
this connection that at the Commission’s 
Hanford plant in the State of Washington 
there is currently underway, in fulfillment 
of the Commission's program, one of the 
largest peacetime construction jobs ever 
undertaken by this country. 

This, too, is a fact—a real tangible fact— 
not to be controverted by political argu- 
ment. The Commission’s progress in ful- 
filling other major purposes of the act are 
also clearly visible, especially when the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the program at the 
time the Commission took over its direc- 
tion are recalled. It is no secret that when 
the present members of the Commission as- 
sumed control the Nation’s atomic-energy 
program had slowed to a dangerous tempo. 
The inevitable confusions of policy and pur- 
pose which followed the end of the war, 
the changed operations of peacetime, con- 
fronted the Commission with a tremendous 
task of pulling together and pushing ahead 
@ program of both short- and long-term 
obfectives. 

Following VJ-day the Los Alamos Labo- 
ratory, the weapons research center of the 
program, had slipped from its position of 
possibly the finest research center in the 
world. As a noted atomic-energy reporter 
only recently described it after first-hand 
observation : 

“Now that the information is out of date 
it can be told. The Los Alamos Laboratories, 
heart and brain of the entire atom-bomb 
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project, were on the verge of collapse less 
than a year ago and the whole future of 
America’s bomb research was threatened 
with chaos, 

“It can be told now only because it is no 
longer true. * * * But for a long time 
only an optimist would have considered such 
an outcome likely.” 

Under the Commission's direction the Labo- 
ratory has recruited and regained personnel 
which have restored it to its prime position 
and earned it the commendation of both the 
President and the armed services for its vital 
part in the recent test program. Under the 
Commission the weapons research and devel- 
opment program has been both speeded up 
and expanded, and programs, in cooperation 
with the armed services, have been under- 
taken for the development of atomic energy 
for air and ship propulsion. 

It is not possible to relate specifically the 
scientific and technical advances that have 
been made under the Commission’s leader- 
ship, but we would draw the attention of the 
Congress to the information contained in the 
Commission's July 1947 and January 1948 re- 
ports concerning the reactor development 
program and about which the Commission 
has kept the joint committee fully informed 
through quarterly progress reports and 
discussions. 

The Commission’s record of accomplish- 
ment in the field of biological and medical 
research is more fully known. It has set up 
a system of distribution for radioactive iso- 
topes and thus made available to industry 
and agriculture, as well as medical and bio- 
logical research institutions, a research tool 
that has often been described as the greatest 
invention since the microscope. 

Charged with the responsibility of assist- 
ing and encouraging private as well as public 
research and development, the Commission 
has instituted a Nation-wide system of na- 
tional laboratories, each of which is used 
by universities in their region. A fellow- 
ship program designed to alleviate the Na- 
tion’s shortage of scientific manpower has 
been started. The Commission has estab- 
lished a unified public and technical infor- 
mation service to insure, in accordance with 
the Atomic Energy Act, adequate control and 
dissemination of the information that is the 
lifeblood of scientific and engineering prog- 
ress—and of public understanding of that 
progress and its implications. The Commis- 
sion’s information policy has been com- 
mended on all sides, both for the “unbiased 
and factual” character of the information 
issued and for the broader policy or “con- 
cept of the public’s right to all atomic-energy 
information compatible with the national 
security.” 

The Commission is charged with carry- 
ing on its regulatory programs with the 
least possible dislocation of established 
business and industrial patterns. We re- 
call, during the consideration of the 
McMahon Act by the Congress, that there 
were considerable misgivings regarding 
the patent provisions of the act and the 
manner in which they would be admin- 
istered by the Commission. Under the 
leadership of the present members of the 
Commission we hear very little about the 

“unwarranted invasion of traditional pat- 
ent patterns.” The Commission appointed 
a group of eminent members of the patent 
bar! to study and advise the Commission as 
to the administration of the patent provi- 
sions. This group, in a report submitted 
to the Commission and made available to 


1Casper W. Ooms, member of Dawson, 
Ooms, Booth & Spangerberg, of Chicago; 
William H. David, member of Davis, Hoxie 
& Faithfull, of New York; John A. Dienner, 
member of Brown, Jackson, Boettcher & 
Dienner, of Chicago; and Hector M. Holmes, 
member of Fish, Richardson & Neave, of 
Boston. 
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the joint committee, has emphatically stated 
that the Commission has done an ad- 
mirable job in working toward reconcilia- 
tion of the patent needs of the Atomic 
Energy Act with traditions of the American 
patent system. This same group found 
widespread agreement on the part of the 
Commission’s contractors with the manner 
in which the Commission has administered 
the patent provisions in the act. 

In promulgating and administering its 
regulations regarding the movement of 
source materials in this country and in 
regard to the control of export and pro- 
duction of equipment for the production of 
fissionable materials, the Commission exer- 
cised similar care in working toward 
achieving its objectives without unwar- 
ranted intrusion upon established business 
practices, 

In sum, the Commission is carrying out 
with energy and distinction the policies of 
the Congress. It is making substantial 
progress. To catalog a list of items and 
label it all in words like “uncertainty” and 
“indefiniteness” cannot cloud this record— 
a record which unfortunately cannot now, 
for security reasons, be fully revealed. 
There is no uncertainty, there is no lack 
of resolution, as to the program goals and 
objectives of the Commission. It is, of 
course, true that there are operating prob- 
lems such as any enterprise meets, but to 
enumerate such programs as reasons for 
avoidance of action on the President’s nom- 
inations is clearly unsound. 

The minority recognizes that the attain- 
ment of the Commission’s various objectives 
involves many problems that are yet to be 
overcome. By the very nature of atomic 
energy, this is a condition that can and 
should be expected to continue. But this is 
all the more reason why, in a field charac- 
terized by so many variables and imponder- 
ables, continuity of experienced leadership 
is imperative. And it reduces to absurdity 
the demand of the majority for a precise 
timetable as to what the future holds. 

The minority hopes that the Commission’s 
program will never be reduced to a static 
state. The hope of this Nation lies in a 
dynamic ever-changing program in which 
yesterday’s accomplishments are rendered 
obsolescent by today’s scientific and techni- 
cal advances. 

We of the minority know that the major- 
ity members understand the nature of the 
subject as fully as we. Why then have they 
resorted to an argument which denies the 
basic premise of the entire atomic energy 
program? 

The second reason advanced by the ma- 
jority in support of this amendment, that 
it has had insufficient time and insufficient 
information to warrant coming to conclu- 
sive judgments, is also untenable. In point 
of fact, the committee has a vast store of 
information regarding all phases of the 
atomic-energy program supplied not merely 
by the Commission but also by its observa- 
tion and its own staff. In view of the full 
and detailed knowledge which the joint com- 
mittee possesses regarding the whole pro- 
gram, the minority was indeed surprised to 
learn that a reason assigned for sponsoring 
this amendment is the supposed inadequacy 
of information about the atomic-energy 
program. 

In fulfilling its responsibility for keeping 
the joint committee “fully and currently 
informed in respect to [its] activities,” the 
Commission has provided such information 

by means of many letters, memoranda, and 
written reports. The Commission and the 
committee have met in executive session on 
numerous occasions for full, frank discus- 
sion of particular goals, programs, and prob- 
lems, It submits every 3 months a top se- 
cret progress report. Additionally, the Com- 
mission has submitted three semiannual re- 
ports to the Congress containing as much 
information as security would permit. 
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On its part, the committee has been no 
less diligent in discharging its responsibility 
under the act. It has inquired into almost 
all phases of the atomic energy program and 
has examined certain aspects very clearly. 
Members of the committee and its staff have 
from time to time visited the fleld facilities 
of the Commission. In addition, the staff of 
the committee are in daily contact with 
the Commission staff and operating per- 
sonnel, 

The committee has always had full and 
complete access to any information possessed 
by the Commission. The minority regrets 
that it is not possible to explain in full de- 
tail the nature and extent of the informa- 
tion possessed by the joint committee. 

It is significant that the majority states 
that no criticism of the Commission is in- 
tended, nor is there any lack of confidence 
in the Commission. On these we all agree, 
for the record of the Commission and the 
facts impel all members of the committee to 
reach that conclusion, We are driven, there- 
fore, once again to conclude that the real 
reasons for this bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act lie outside considerations of the 
atomic energy program itself. Are we not 
compelled to conclude that the real reason 
for this bill is the one expressed by the chair- 
man of the Republican Policy Committee, 
namely, to enable the next administration 
(the signers of the majority report appar- 
ently being confident of the political part of 
the next President) to choose its own mem- 
bers for the Atomic Energy Commission? 

It is strange that this amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act was not introduced until 
shortly after the President submitted the 
names of the present members of the Com- 
mission to the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent. It can hardly be contended by the ma- 
jority that the “uncertainties,” which they 
proclaim as the main reason for their action, 
are “uncertainties” which all of a sudden 
became apparent ‘when the President sub- 
mitted the names of the Commissioners to 
the Senate. As a matter of fact, the majority 
report quotes from the joint committee re- 
port—in which the minority joined—of Jan- 
uary 30 in which it was recognized that “it 
was not possible to draw any final conclu- 
sions” respecting the operation of the atomic 
energy program. Why, at the time of sub- 
mission of the joint committee report to the 
Congress, was not an amendment submitted? 
Why, in fact, was nothing ever said by any 
member of the joint committee regarding the 
necessity for an amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act before the submission of the 
names of the present Commission? 

As signers of the January 30 report of the 
joint committee to the Congress, the minor- 
ity subscribed to the statements made in 
that report as to the necessity for further 
information before recommending any 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act. The mi- 
nority dissents from the manner in which 
the majority has used the joint committee 
report to further the aims of the propo- 
nents of the proposed amendment. In its 
report, the majority quotes from the com- 
mittee’s January report as follows: “As a 
legislative committee, it—the joint commit- 
tee—does not feel that it should at this time 
draw any final conclusions respecting the 
operation of this program or the adminis- 
trative policies in effect. Sufficient time has 
not elapsed to warrant conclusions of this 
kind. This is not to be construed either as 
an attitude of hostility or an attitude of 
approval but, on the contrary, expresses an 
attitude on the part of the committee to 
objectively evaluate the various phases of 
the program as a result of more mature op- 
portunity.” The majority report neglects to 
include the preceding sentence which reads: 
“The joint committee does not at this time 

recommend to the Congress any major legis- 
lation affecting the policy or the philosophy 
of the act.” 
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This bill was conceived in haste and was 
pushed through the committee in haste. No 
public hearings were held on this bill. No 
attempt was made to secure the opinions of 
those persons and groups qualified by their 
intimate association with various parts of 
the atomic-energy program. In fact, no 
persons appeared before the joint commit- 
tee even in executive session to comment on 
this proposed bill except for the five scien- 
tists—Dr. Compton, Dr. Bush, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, Dr. Rabi, and Dr. DuBridge—whose 
comments are not discussed in the majority 
report. 

There has been much said about the eso- 
teric quality of the atom and it is true that 
most people are unable to explain the phys- 
ics of nuclear energy, but of one thing the 
American people are convinced, as was the 
Congress when it considered legislation in 
this field—there is no place for politics in 
the field of atomic energy. Accordingly, the 
minority strongly opposes the passage of 
S. 2589 and strongly urges the Senate to take 
immediate action to confirm the nomina- 
tions of the President for the full terms pre- 
scribed by the Atomic Energy Act. 

BriEN McManHon, 
Senator from Connecticut. 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Senator from Tezas. 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Representative from Texas. 
Car. T. DURHAM, 
Representative from North Carolina. 
Cuet HOLIFIELD, 
Representative from California. 
MELVIN PRICE, 
Representative fron: Illinois. 


Aprit 29, 1948. 
Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HICKENLOOPER: Thank you 
for inviting us to learn of your plans for 
the future of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
You have asked us to write to you of our 
views, and this I gladly do. 

To my mind the way to assure the con- 
tinuity of the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and inspire confidence in its 
policies is to confirm the Commissioners. 
In all areas in which I am qualified to judge, 
they richly deserve confirmation, and above 
all by their success in the paramount ob- 
jective of assuring the common defense and 
security. 

You and other Senate Members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy assured 
us that confirmation could be achieved—if 
possible at all—only after a long, bitter 
struggle and a long period of uncertainty, 
delay, and sustained attack on the Com- 
missioners. It is not appropriate for me to 
judge to what extent these difficulties are 
beyond the control of your committee. How- 
ever that may be, I must agree that a worse 
fight than last time over the issue of con- 
firmation would gravely and perhaps fatally 
impair the work of the Commission, and 
confidence in its stability. ” 

Should your committee decide on an ex- 
tension of term, rather than a confirmation, 
for the present Commissioners, I should ad- 
vocate the longest reasonable extension. 
The date of June 30, 1950, which was sug- 
gested during the discussion, seems to me 
the earliest that could in any way estab- 
lish a sense of confidence and allow the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
proceed. 

May I again thank you and the members 
of your committee for discussing these grave 
questions with us. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. OPPENHEIMER. 
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GENERAL Apvisory COMMITTEE TO THE 

Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., April 29, 1948. 
Hon. BourkKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENnaTOR HICKENLOOPER: Herewith are 
some brief comments on the discussions our 
group had with some of the members of your 
committee, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, with regard to the future of the 
atomic energy effort of the United States. 

I wish to state right off that I am convinced 
that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
made enormous progress toward its statutory 
objectives in the year that has elapsed since 
it was confirmed by the Senate. Further- 
more, I have confidence that the Atomic 
Energy Commission will be even more suc- 
cessful in the future in developing a sound 
basic program and an organization to carry 
it out. 

It is of the most vital importance to the 
atomic-energy program of the United States 
that confidence and continuity should exist 
in its direction. It is necessary that the 
personnel of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
of industry, and of the national-defense 
establishment should work in harmony to- 
ward the common end of the welfare and 
security of the United States. 

With this in mind I feel that the best thing 
that could occur to assure these conditions 
would be for the Atomic Energy Commission 
to be confirmed by the Senate with a mini- 
mum of delay, criticism, or recrimination 
which would impair confidence in our na- 
tional policy. The activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission must be entirely out 
of partisan politics. 

Failing that event, a continuation of the 
present Commission to June 30, 1950, the end 
of the fiscal year or beyond would be the 
second best solution. Such a report for ex- 
tension should contain an expression of con- 
fidence on the part of your committee in the 
competence of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and an appreciation of the excellent 
progress that has been made. Any shorter 
term would greatly impair the confidence of 
the various contributors to the atomic-energy 
effort and therefore would be greatly detri- 
mental to the security and welfare of the 
United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
I. I. Rast. 
GENERAL ApDvIsORY COMMITTEE, 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
April 29, 1948. 
The Honorable Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, United States Senate, Wash- 
ingtor. D.C. 

Dear SenaTOoR HICKENLOOPER: At our infor- 
mal conference on April 28 you and the other 
members of your committee discussed with 
several of us the problem of how best to in- 
sure continuity and effectiveness of the 
Atomic Energy Commission program, and 
you requested us to transmit to you our views 
on this subject. 

As we told you it is our opinion, and we 
belueve the opinion of our scientific colleagues 
associated with AEC activities, that in the 12 
months since the present members of the 
Commission were confirmed they have done 
an excellent job. They have collected a staff, 
reorganized the laboratories and are getting 
the enormously complex activities of the 
project on a firm footing. Their success in 
the portion of the work devoted to atomic 
weapons, which was necessarily an item of 

rst priority, has been outstanding. For 
their great services during this exceedingly 
aificult period the present members of the 
Commission deserve a sincere vote of confi- 
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dence from the Congress and from the Na- 
tion. 

However, the werk of the Commission has 
only just begun. It is essential that it be 
continued on a stable basis. It can not be 
so continued if there is uncertainty concern- 
ing the future. Key men will not remain 
with, or be attracted to, a project in which 
the future is in doubt. Yet hundreds of 
thousands of men must be attracted into this 
field as a life work if the difficult scientific 
and engineering problems are to be solved 
and if atomic energy is to become of maxi- 
mum possible benefit to this country. 

For these and other reasons I am strongly 
in favor of the prompt confirmation by the 
Senate of the appointments of the members 
of the Commission as recommended by the 
President. 

You have informed us of the serious po- 
litical difficulties which you and some other 
members of your committee foresee in the 
way of securing such prompt confirmation. 
On the nature and extent of these difficulties 
we are not of course competent to judge. I 
agree with you that a prolonged and bitter 
political controversy, with unjustified attacks 
against the Commissioners and their work, 
would be a staggering blow to the effective- 
ness of the project work. 

We were shocked to hear that such a con- 
troversy is even a possibility. I would hope 
that your committee could find a way to 
confirm the Commissioners in such a way 
to avoid such controversy. 

In any case I believe no action should be 
taken which would be construed as a vote 
of nonconfidence in the Commission. Any 
action which extends the term of office of 
present members by 1 year or less would be 
so construed and would introduce a pro- 
longed period of “marking time” of uncer- 
tainty and disruption. If you decide to rec- 
ommend amending the present law to con- 
tinue the preliminary trial period at all, I 
urge that the extension be at least until 
June 30, 1950. This extension, if enacted 
should be accompanied by an expression of 
confidence in the Commission and the desire 
of the Congress to insure continuity of the 
program. This is necessary to assure present 
and prospective members of the Commission 
and its scientific and engineering stafis that 
they would be able to pursue uninterruptedly 
their necessarily long-range program. 

This course of action I regard as a second- 
choice course, but it might be preferable to a 
prolonged and bitter political controversy. 
Your committee unanimously expressed the 
desire to keep this issue free from political 
maneuvering and to recommend only such 
actions which you believe will contribute 
most effectively to continued progress of AEC 
work. This attitude I heartily endorse and I 
know your course of action will be most care- 
fully considered from this point of view. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. A. DuBrince. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT RELATING TO CERTAIN AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
advise the Senate that the Senate and 
the House conferees have reached an 
agreement upon Senate bill No. 110, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
with respect to certain agreements be- 
tween carriers, better known as the 
Reed-Bulwinkle bill. The House is ex- 


pected to act today, and I give notice to 
the Senate, and particularly to my friend 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and other Senators in opposition, that 
when the report comes from the House 
I shall give 24 hours’ notice of my inten- 
tion to call it up for action by the Senate. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for making that announce- 
ment. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to supplement a state- 
ment made earlier in the day, by inform- 
ing the Senate that the House has agreed 
to the conference report upon the bill (S. 
110), the so-called Reed-Bulwinkle bill. 
After a conference with the acting 
majority leader, the Senator from 
Nebraska, I desire to repeat that the 
conference report will be called up at 
some convenient time on Wednesday of 
this week. I use the term “convenient” 
in order to work to the utmost degree 
with the acting majority leader in the 
expedition of legislation. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. DONNELL asked and obtained 
consent that a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary before which is 
Pending the nomination of Roy W. 
Harper to be district judge in the State 
of Missouri be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to take 5 minutes on the pending 
bill under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
time has passed when debating-society 
methods can save the peace. If the 
present situation in Palestine continues 
unchecked, the principal victim will not 
be Israel or the Arab states. It will be 
the United Nations itself, the only exist- 
ing international organization around 
which the forces of international law and 
order can rally. 

The issue raised by open warfare, in- 
vading armies and bombing of open 
cities, far transcends in importance the 
issue of partition boundary lines or the 
ultimate de jure recognition of a de facto 
state. 

Saturday night the American consul 
general at Jerusalem, Thomas C. Was- 
son, died of gunshot wounds received the 
same day. He had been on an errand of 
Peace for our Government and the 
United Nations. 

Aggression cannot be camouflaged by 
any technicality. Supplying arms to one 
side or the other by the nonbelligerent 
members of the United Nations is no so- 
lution. That course of action, in effect, 
merely says “Sic’em.” A fire department 
does not squirt gasoline on a fire. That 
is the technique of the arsonist. 

Now is the time for the United Nations 
and its members to say in clear and un- 
mistakable language: “Fighting must 
cease at once. Opposing armies will 
stand in place.” 

If this mandate for peace is ignored, 
full economic sanction should be applied 

forthwith, if necessary they should be 
supported by a naval and an air blockade. 

Article 33 of the United Nations Char- 
ter states: 

The parties to any dispute, the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 
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shall, first of all, seek a solution by nego- 
tiations, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, ar- 
bitration, Judicial settlement, resort to re- 
gional agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. 


It is obvious that the nations now at 
war are not using this section, which is 
not permissive but is mandatory upon 
them. The Charter is being openly and 
flagrantly violated. 

There are various steps then outlined 
in the Charter to be taken by the nations 
concerned and/or by the Security Council 
under the provisions of articles 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, anid 40. 

Article 41 states: 

The Security Council may decide what 
measures not involving the use of armed force 
are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon the members 
of the United Nations to apply such measures. 
These may include complete or partial in- 
terruption of economic relations and of rail, 
sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
means of communication, and the severance 
of diplomatic relations. 


This is followed by article 42, which 
supplies the necessary language to en- 
force the above-mentioned article. Had 
the League of Nations followed a similar 
course of action against Fascist Italy in 
1935, Ethiopia would not have been over- 
whelmed and World War II might well 
have been prevented. Instead, only half- 
hearted “slap on the wrist’” tactics were 
used which angered Mussolini but caused 
him no basic discomfort. 

Seeing such impotence on the part of 
the League of Nations, ruthless men in 
Germany and Japan licked their chops 
and picked out their own victims for 
future aggression. That is the basic 
danger in procrastination at this time. 
History has a way of repeating itself. 

Article 42 states: 

Should the Security Council consider that 
measures provided for in article 41 would be 
inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, 
it may take such action by air, Sea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstrations, 
blockade, and other operations by air, sea, 
or land forces of members of the United 


Nations. 


Either these articles mean something 
or they donot. Now is the time and here 
is the place to find out. We can no 
longer permit the people of the world to 
rest under the impression that there ex- 
ists a system of international law and 
order and collective security, if indeed 
such means are not in existence. These 
words in the various articles either mean 
something or they are but pleasant plati- 
tudes, and the United Nations Charter 
itself but a scrap of paper. 

The sands of the time are rapidly 
running out. Delay will not only be fatal 
to the people of Israel and the Arab 
world, who will continue to die in the 
battles now being fought and yet to come, 
but it will also be fatal to the plans and 
aspirations for peace by men and women 
everywhere in the world. If ever intel- 
ligence and leadership were needed in 
the world, it is needed today. If ever a 
people had an opportunity for leadership, 
the United States occupies that pasition. 
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The whole course of history will hinge on 
how we measure up to our responsibilities. 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 


THOMAS A. W. ELDER 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3805) for the relief of 
Thomas A. W. Elder. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was, on page 1, line 7, 
after the words “the sum of”, to strike 
out “$9,000” and insert “$6,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 4, after the numerals “1944’’, to 
strike out “inclusive” and insert “in- 
clusive: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with these claims, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





JOHN CAMERON HENRY 


The bill (H. R. 4672) for the relief of 
John Cameron Henry was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARRY DANIELS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1835) for the relief of Harry Dan- 
iels, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the words 
“the sum of’, to strike out “$1,350” and 
insert “$894.25”; and in line 9, after the 
word “suspension”, to strike out “of” and 
insert “and separation from service in”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Harry Daniels, of 1426 Twenty-first Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., the sum of $894.25, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for salary not paid while under 
suspension and separation from service in 
the National War Labor Board, from No- 
vember 9, 1944, to August 6, 1945, inclusive, 
while serving in the position of mail clerk 
of the Communications Unit of the National 
War Labor Board, Washington, D. C.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARCELLA KOSTERMAN 


The bill (S. 1573) for the relief of Mar- 
cella Kosterman was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Marcella Koster- 
man, the sum of $3,422, in full satisfaction 
of her claim against the United States for 
compensation for the death of her husband, 
William P. Kosterman, on February 25, 1924, 
as a result of illness contracted by the said 
William P. Kosterman in the Philippine 
Islands while a member of Company F, Sig- 
nal Corps, United States Army: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of servi.es ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


CHARLES DUNCAN MONTIETH 


The bill (S. 2440) for the relief of 
Charles Duncan Montieth was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 


reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cancel the indebt- 
edness of Charles Duncan Montieth, of 
McLean, Va., in the amount of $165.14, aris- 
ing out of the transportation of his house- 
hold effects from McLean, Va., to Chicago, 
Ill., upon transfer of his official station, while 
employed by the Department of the Interior, 
extension of authorization for such trans- 
Portation not having been approved within 
the 6-month period prescribed by regulations 
of the President of the United States issued 
under authority of the act of October 10, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1105). The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to Charles Duncan Montieth out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated any amount heretofore credited to 
such indebtedness or refunded or paid to the 
United States on account of such indebted- 
ness. In the audit and settlement of the ac- 
count of any accountable officer of the United 
States the payment of the amount for such 
transportation expenses shall be considered 
to have been duly and timely authorized. 


JOHN H. SCHMITT AND MRS. MILDRED 
SCHMITT 


The bill (H. R. 3965) for the relief of 
John H. Schmitt and Mrs. Mildred 
Schmitt was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ABRAHAM SPEVAK 


The bill (H. R. 4593) for the relief of 
Abraham Spevak was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WILLIAM B. BUOL 


The bill (S. 107) for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Buol, was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States, the first proviso 
to section 3 (a) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended (U.S. C., 
title 50, War, appendix, sec. 303 (a)), shall 
not be held to apply to William B. Buol, of 
Winona, Minn. 


WILLOW RIVER POWER CO. 


The resolution (S. Res. 231) referring 
to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 662) 
for the relief of the Willow River Power 
Co., was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the bill S. 662, for the relief 
of the Willow River Power Co., with the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims in pursuant of section 151 
of the Judicial Code (28 U. S. C., sec. 257), 
for such action as the court may take in 
accordance therewith. 


PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION TO CERTAIN 
CALIFORNIA ENROLLED INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2878) to amend the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as 
amended, to revise the roll of the Indians 
of California provided therein, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 6 of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the attorney general of the State of 
California to bring suit in the Court of 
Claims on behalf of the Indians of Califor- 
nia,” approved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), 
as amended by the act approved April 29, 1930 
(486 Stat. 259), the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized and directed to distribute 
per capita to each person enrolled under 
section 7 of such act, the sum of $150 out of 
the unexpended balance of the principal 
amount deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians 
of California. Such per capita payments 
shall be made directly to such members, or 
their heirs or devisees, any restrictions of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding, except 
that payments due to adults under legal dis- 
ability, or to minors, may be made under 
such rules and regulations as the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs may prescribe, to 
legal guardians or curators of such adults or 
minors, or to natural guardians where legal 
guardians or curators have not been 
appointed. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the principal amount in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of California, such sum 
as May be necessary to make the payments 
referred to in the first section of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the per capita dis- 
tribution of certain funds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of 
the Indians of California.” 


PURCHASE BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN LANDS AND MINERAL DEPOSITS 
OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NA- 
TIONS, OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 203) provid- 
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ing for the ratification by Congress of a 
contract for the purchase of certain 
lands and mineral deposits by the United 
States from the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations of Indians which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment 
on page 6, line 2, to strike out the quota- 
tion marks at the end of the line and 
insert after line 2: “J. A. Krug, Secretary 
of the Interior; William A. Durant, Prin- 
cipal Chief of the Choctaw Nation; Floyd 
E. Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation”, so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 


Resolved, etc., That the following contract 
between the United States of America and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians, 
entered into on October 8, 1947, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of June 28, 1944 
(58 Ftat. 483), is hereby ratified by the Con- 
gress, to wit: 


“CONTRACT 


“This contract of purchase, by and between 
the United States of America entered into in 
its behalf by J. A. Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, acting by William A. Durant, Principal 
Chief of the Choctaw Nation, and Floyd E. 
Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of June 
28, 1944 (58 Stat. 483), and for the purpose 
of carrying out the terms and provisions 
thereof, it is mutually agreed between the 
parties hereto, as follows: 

“1, Subject to the approval of this con- 
tract by a vote of the living enrolled eligible 
voters of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
and its ratification by the Congress of the 
United States, the United States agrees to 
pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
agree to accept, the sum of $8,500,000 in full 
payment for all of their right, title, and inter- 
est in the lands and mineral deposits re- 
served from allotment in accordance with 
the provisions of section 58 of the Supple- 
mental Agreement of 1902 (32 Stat. 641), and 
in full and final settlement of any and all 
claims for damages against the United States 
for any failure on the part of the United 
States, its officers, agents, or employees, to 
sell such properties in accordance with the 
terms of the Supplemental agreement, or for 
any other failure alleged to have occurred in 
connection with the sale, lease, and admin- 
istration of such properties by the United 
States, its officers, agents, or employees. 

“2. Upon approval of this contract as pro- 
vided by section 1 hereof, and its ratification 
by the Congress, the amount of the purchase 
price, when appropriated by the Congress, 
shall be placed to the credit of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations on the books of the 
Treasury of the United States, and shall be 
distributed as hereinafter set forth. 

“3. When the purchase price herein agreed 
upon shall have been appropriated, the prin- 
cipal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the 
governor of the Chickasaw Nation shall exe- 
cute a conveyance or conveyances, satisfac- 
tory in form and substance to the Secretary 
of the Interior, vesting in the United States 
all of the right, title, and interest of the said 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, in and to 
such lands and mineral deposits, and releas- 
ing all claims for damages against the United 
States for the failure of the United States, 
its officers, agents, and employees, to sell such 
properties in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of said supplemental agreement 
of 1902, and for any other failure alleged 
to have occurred in connection with the sale, 
lease, and administration of such properties. 

“4, The purchase price when appropriated 
shall be allocated three-fourths to the Choc- 
taw Nation and one-fourth to the Chickasaw 
Nation, and shall be distributed per capita 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the en- 
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rolled members of said nations, exclusive of 
persons enrolled as Freedmen, who, under the 
Atoka agreement (30 Stat. 495), are not en- 
titled to share in this distribution. The share 
of a deceased member shall be distributed to 
his heirs or devisees determined in conform- 
ity with the law applicable at the date of the 
death of the deceased member, or the date 
of the death of his heirs or devisees. 

“Before payment is made to the heirs of 
any deceased member, proof of death and 
heirship satisfactory to the Superintendent 
for the Five Civilized Tribes Agency must be 
made, and the finding of said superintend- 
ent upon such proof shall be final and con- 
clusive. Such per capita payments shall be 
made directly to such members, or their heirs 
or devisees, any restrictions of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding, except that pay- 
ments due to adults under legal disability, or 
to minors, may be made, under such rules 
and regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs may prescribe, to legal guardians 
or curators of such adults or minors, or to 
natural guardians where legal guardians or 
curators have not been appointed. 

“No expenditure of any kind or character 
shall be allowed the United States as an offset 
or claim for reimbursement against the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such lands and mineral 
deposits. 

“5, All proceeds from the sale of any of 
the properties mentioned herein made sub- 
sequent to the date of this contract, and 
prior to the appropriation of the purchase 
price, shall be credited on the purchase price. 
All royalties from any coal, asphalt, oil, gas, 
or other minerals mined from the herein 
mentioned properties, until the first of the 
month in which the purchase price shall be 
appropriated, the balance of the purchase 
price of any sales made prior to the date of 
this contract, and such other moneys as may 
be due the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
from said properties, shall, when paid, be 
placed to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations on the books of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

“6. This agreement shall not be binding 
upon the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
until it has been duly approved by a major- 
ity of the living enrolled eligible voters of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations voting at a 
special election called for such purpose pur- 
suant to the act of June 28, 1944, and shall 
not be binding upon the United States until 
ratified by the Congress of the United States. 

“In witness whereof, the representatives 
of the parties hereto do hereunto affix their 
names this the 8th day of October 1947, 

“J. A. Kruse, 
“Secretary of the Interior. 
“WILLIAM A. DURANT, 
“Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
“FLoyp E. MayTussy, 
“Governor of the Chickasaw Nation.” 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 582) authorizing annual 
payments to States, Territories, and in- 
sular governments, for benefit of their 
local political subdivisions, based on the 
fair value of the national-forest lands 
situated therein, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be passed over temporarily. 
I wish to offer a slight amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over temporarily. 


DISTRIBUTION AMONG CERTAIN STATES 
OF RECEIPTS OF COLORADO RIVER DE- 
VELOPMENT FUND 


The bill (S. 2346) to provide for the 
distribution among the States of Colo- 
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rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming 
of the receipts of the Colorado River De- 
velopment Fund for use in the fiscal years 
1949 to 1955, iriclusive, on a basis which 
is as nearly equal as practicable and to 
make available other funds for the in- 
vestigation and construction of projects 
in any of the States of the Colorado River 
Basin in addition to appropriations for 
said purposes from the Colorado River 
Development Fund was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This 
bill is the same as House bill 5901, calen- 
dar 1405. Is there objection to the sub- 
stitution of the House bill for the Senate 
bill and the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5901) to provide for the distribution 
among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the re- 
ceipts of the Colorado River Develop- 
ment Fund for use in the fiscal years 1949 
to 1955, inclusive, on a basis which is as 
nearly equal as practicable and to make 
available other funds for the investiga- 
tion and construction of projects in any 
of the States of the Colorado River Basin 
in addition to appropriations for said 
purposes from the Colorado River De- 
velopment Fund. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
both the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands have unani- 
mously endorsed the bill, the purpose of 
which is to provide that the fund set 
aside by the Boulder Canyon Act for the 
development of the upper basin shall be 
equitably distributed among the upper 
basin States. There is complete una- 
nimity in the committee with respect to 
the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2346 will be in- 

definitely postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN TAXATION 
PROVISIONS IN THE ORGANIC ACT OF 
ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5122) to amend section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512). 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? The 
title of the bill does not identify it in any 
way. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill 
is very necessary to the continued prog- 
ress of the Territory of Alaska. It 
amends certain taxation provisions of 
the organic act of the Territory so as to 
permit a general property tax on a 
practicable basis. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is sufficient ex- 
planation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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COMPACT FOR DIVISION OF WATERS OF 
THE SNAKE RIVER 


The bill (S. 1445) granting the consent 
of Congress to the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a 
compact for the division of the waters of 
the Snake River and its tributaries origi- 
nating in either of the two States and 
flowing into the other was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the Senator from Nebraska will explain 
the type of compact which is proposed 
with respect to the Snake River. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the bill 
simply grants the consent of Congress to 
the negotiation of a compact by the 
States of Idaho and Wyoming for the 
division of the waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries. Such legislation has 
been passed on two previous occasions, 
but in each case the time period author- 
ized has lapsed before any agreement 
was concluded. An interstate compact 
on this river is very necessary in order to 
permit development of the waters in 
accordance with existing plans. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am wondering 
why Oregon and Washington, the other 
two States affected by the Snake River, 
are not allowed the permissive right to 
enter into a compact with the other 
States. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I had 
the same thought in mind. I have made 
inquiry among the authorities in my own 
State who are interested in the subject, 
to determine whether there was anything 
in the compact which would prejudice 
the States of Oregon and Washington. 
I have been assured by the authorities 
in my State that there is not. At the 
time the measure was introduced I sent. 
the compact out to my State to be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 8, after the name 
“United States,” to insert, “Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall ap- 

ply to any waters within the Yellowstone 
National Park or Grand Teton National 
Park or shall establish any right or in- 
terest in or to any lands within the 
boundaries thereof or in subsequent ad- 
ditions thereto,” so as to make the bill . 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to the States of Idaho 
and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a 
compact providing for an equitable division 
and apportionment among the said States 
of the waters of the Snake River and all of 
its tributaries originating in either of the 
two States and flowing into the other, and 
upon condition that one suitable person, who 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, shall participate in said ne- 
gotiations as the representative of the United 
States and shall make report to Congress of 
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the proceedings and of any compact entered 
into: Provided, That such compact shall not 
be binding or obligatory upon any of the 
parties thereto unless and until the same 
shall have been ratified by the legislature 
of each of said States and approved by the 
Congress of the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall apply to 
any waters within the Yellowstone National 
Park or Grand Teton National Park or shall 
establish any right or interest in or to any 
lands within the boundaries thereof or in 
subsequent additions thereto. 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sufficient sum to pay the 
salary and expenses of the representative of 
the United States appointed hereunder: Pro- 
vided, That such representative, if otherwise 
employed by the United States, while so em- 
Ployed shall not receive additional salary in 
the appointment hereunder. 


The amendment wes agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD OF CERTAIN 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC 

LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4461) approving the perform- 
ance in the field of certain functions re- 
lating to the public lands, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “That”, to insert 
“except as provided in section 2 of this 
act”; and in line 4, after the words “duty 
of the”, to strike out “grazing service of 
the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, 
after line 10, to insert— 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946, no func- 
tion or duty of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement performed in the District of Colum- 
bia on January 1, 1946, relating to the min- 
erals referred to in the act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, known as the Mineral 
Leasing Act, shall be transferred to the field. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


INTEREST RATES ON PUBLIC LAND 
PURCHASES IN HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 3635) to ratify sections 
1 and 2 of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
in its regular session of 1947 was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2655) to provide for the 
common defense by increasing the 
strength of the armed forces of the 
* United States, including the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


VOLUNTEER FIREMAN POSTAGE STAMP 
SERIES 
The Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 339) 


to provide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp series in honor of volun- 
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teer firemen was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. ‘ 

PRESTON BENCH PROJECT, IDAHO 


The bill (S. 1987) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
the Preston Bench project, Idaho, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is hereby authorized to construct, main- 
tain, and operate, pursuant to the Federal 
reclamation laws, the Preston Bench project, 
Idaho, substantially in accordance with the 
report of the regional director of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, region IV, dated September 
15, 1947, as concurred in by the Commissioner 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That the total cost of 
the project shall be reimbursable under the 
Federal reclamation laws within repayment 
periods fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
at not to exceed 78 years. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required for the purposes of 
this act. 


MODIFICATION OF REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACTS WITH LOWER YELLOWSTONE 
IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 


The bill (S. 1386) authorizing modifi- 
cations in the repayment contracts with 
the Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Dis- 
trict No. 1 and the Lower Yellowstone 
Irrigation District No. 2 was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska to the fact that House 
bill 3731, which is a companion measure 
to the Senate bill, is in the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs; and the 
Chair inquires whether the Senator 
wishes to have his committee discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
House bill, and to have the Senate pass 
the House bill, which is assumed to be the 
same as the Senate bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of House bill 3731, 
and that the House bill be substituted for 
the Senate bill and be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of House bill 3731, and the Senate will 
— to the consideration of the House 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me inquire 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne-« 
braska what the bill provides. I under- 
stand that the House bill is now before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, but has not been given 
am consideration by that committee as 
yet. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is here. 

Mr. WHERRY. The proposed pro- 
cedure involves the discharge of the 
Senate committee from the considera< 
tion of the House bill; does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that a similar Senate 
bill has been reported to the calendar. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Then, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will be discharged 
from the further consideration of House 
bill 3731. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of House bill 3731? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3731) authorizing modifications 
in the repayment contracts with the 
lower Yellowstone irrigation district 
No. 1 and the lower Yellowstone irri- 
gation district No. 2 was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1386 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CORDON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, may we revert to Calendar 
1322, Senate bill 1386, for which I under- 
stand House bill 3731 has been substi- 
tuted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate passed the House bill, which is 
similar to the Senate bill, which had 
been reported to the calendar by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. CORDON. I note that the Sen- 
ate bill was reported with an amend- 
ment. The Chair has stated that the 
two bills are similar, I ask whether 
they are identical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will have to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to pass upon that question. 

Mr. CORDON. It appears to me that 
originally they may have been the same. 
But the Senate committee reported an 
amendment to the Senate bill. Under 
the circumstances, I assume that a cor- 
responding amendment should be made 
to the House bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. At the suggestion of 
the Department of the Interior, an 
amendment was reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate bill, in order to 
state more fully what changes will be 
made in the contracts. I think the 
amendment is a desirable one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska wish to have 
an amendment offered to the House bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I had 
an erroneous impression about the mat- 
ter; but upon examining the bills again, 
I find there is an amendment which has 
been reported to the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der those circumstances, does the Sen- 
ator wish to have the House bill passed 
or to have the Senate bill passed and 
then have the bill go to conference? 

Mr. BUTLER. Under the circum- 
a we shall have to pass the Senate 

ill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the vote by which House 
bill 3731 was passed will be reconsidered. 

The question now is—— 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may 
the bill go over until the matter can be 
arranged in an orderly way? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
matter was about to be arranged in an 
orderly way; but upon request, the bill 
will go over. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know 
nothing about the bill; but if we merely 
consider the House bill and strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert 
the text of the Senate bill as amended, 
that will take care of the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. CORDON subsequently said: I 
have discussed Senate bill 1386 with the 
able senior Senator from Nebraska. I 
understand what he proposes to do in 
connection with the substitution of the 
House bill for the Senate bill, and I 
therefore have no further objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senate reverts to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1322, Sen- 
ate bill 1386. 

Mr. BUTLER. The House bill and the 
Senate bill, on examination, are found 
identical with the exception of one word, 
on page 6, section 4, where it reads “The 
contractual modification provided for in 
this act shall be effective.” The Senate 
bill has it*in the plural, “contractual 
modifications provided for in this act 
shall be effective.” 

It is my opinion that the plural is the 
better construction of the two, so the 
Senate bill should be considered and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the 
Chair may do so, he suggests to the Sen- 
ator that perhaps the simpler process 
would be simply to amend the House 
bill in the fashion he indicates, and 
pass it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That would be satisfac- 
tory and I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of House bill 3731? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment which proposes, on page 5, line 10, 
to strike out “modification” and insert 
“modifications.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. , 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection the bill (S. 1386) will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


TRANSFER OF LAND IN FORT ROBINSON 
MILITARY RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2254) authorizing the transfer 
of a certain tract of land in the Fort 
Robinson Military Reservation to the city 
of Crawford, Nebr., and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with an amendment, on page 2, af- 
ter line 18, to strike out: 

Src. 3. The tract of land authorized to be 
transferred by the first section of this act 
shall be used by the grantee for purposes of 
& public park and recreational site or golf 
course or for similar and related purposes. 
If the grantee shall fail or cease to use such 
tract for such purposes, or shall alienate or 
attempt to alienate such lands, title thereto 
shall revert to the United States. 
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And insert: 


Sec. 3. Any conveyance under section 1 of 
this act shall reserve to the United States all 
the minerals in the land along with the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same, 
but such reservation shall not include water 
or water rights. Such conveyance shall also 
provide that if the Secretary of the Interior 
finds, at any time, that the city of Crawford 
has ceased to use the property for a public 
park, recreational site, golf course, or similar 
and related purposes, or has alienated or at- 
tempted to alienate such property, title 
thereto shall revert to the United States. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby au- 
thorized to be transferred by quitclaim deed 
to the city of Crawford, Nebr., the follow- 
ing described tract of land lying within the 
Fort Robinson Military Reservation, Dawes 
County, Nebr.: Beginning at the northwest 
corner of the tract of land conveyed to the 
city of Crawford for public-park purposes by 
the Act of Congress approved June 25, 1906 
(34 Stat. 461); thence west along the north 
ling of the said reservation a distance of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-five 
feet; thence south three hundred and six 
feet; thence south twenty-seven degrees 
fifty-two minutes east to the westerly bound- 
ary line of the present park, the point of 
intersection being approximately two thou- 
sand six hundred and fifteen feet south of 


the starting point; thence north two thou- . 
sand six hundred and fifteen feet to point 


of beginning, containing an area of approxi- 
mately forty-three and fifty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acres. 

Sec. 2, There is hereby authorized to be 
granted to the city of Crawford, Nebr., a 
permanent easement across the lands of the 
United States comprising the Fort Robin- 
son Military Reservation, Dawes County, 
Nebr., for a pipe line to carry water from 
the White River to the filters and purifica- 
tion plants of the city, which easement shall 
include all rights and privileges now en- 
joyed by the city under a revokable license 
to maintain such pipe line across such lands 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Any conveyance under section 1 
of this Act shall reserve to the United States 
all the minerals in the land along with the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, but such reservation shall not include 
water or water rights. Such conveyance 
shall also provide that if the Secretary of the 
Interior finds, at any time, that the city of 
Crawford has ceased to use the property for 
a@ public park, recreational site, golf course, 
or similar and related purposes, or has 
alienated or attempted to alienate such 
property, title thereto shall revert to the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. The officer of the United States in 
whom is vested jurisdiction over the lands 
comprising the Fort Robinson Military Reser- 
vation is authorized and directed to execute 
the necessary instruments of conveyance to 
effectuate the transfer and grant authorized, 
and the conditions prescribed, by this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL - subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I should like to ask 
for the reconsideration of Senate bill 
2254, Calendar No. 1323, so as to have 
an explanation. I know the Senate has 
already acted upon that bill, but I wish to 
have an explanation because Senate bill 
2277, to amend section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act, is in conference between 
the two Houses. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed upon a conference 
report, . 
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Senate bill 2254 seeks to convey a tract 
of land in the Fort Robinson military 
reservation to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., for public park purposes, and to 
do so without payment. However, the 
conference report on Senate bill 2277, as 
agreed to by the committee of confer- 
ence, permits the conveyance of such 
land for public park purposes at 50 per- 
cent of the value. Accordingly, these two 
bills seem to be in conflict. The bill which 
is in conference applies to land all over 
the United States which is in the cate- 
gory of surplus property. 

Therefore, if Senate bill 2254 consti- 
tutes a new conveyance at the present 
time for park purposes, I believe action 
on that bill should be held up, and the 
subject matter should be handled in the 
same way provided by the general bill 
which relates to all such public property. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the vote by which Senate 
bill 2254 was passed, is reconsidered, and 
that bill is again before the Senate. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask a question. Do I correctly 
understand that Senate bill 2277 has been 
acted upon in conference? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
of conference has agreed to a confer- 
ence report on Senate bill 2277, and the 
matter is now in the hands of the chair- 
man of the House conferees to present 
report to the House. The terms of that 
measure would seem to be in contradic- 
tion with the terms of Senate bill 2254. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Has the confer- 
ence committee acted upon the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It has, but 
neither the House nor the Senate has 
yet acted on the conference report on 
Senate bill 2277. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not quite under- 
stand what the Senator said, but I re- 
ceived the impression that he stated that 
some bill which is in conference attempts 
to lay down a rule relative to all such 
surplus property. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. ,What committee 
handled the matter? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Senate bill 2277 
was reported by the Armed Services 
Committee. It was passed by the Senate. 
A similar bill was passed by the House 
and those two bills went to conference. 
The committee on conference has agreed 
on a report to be made to the respective 
branches of Congress. The report has 
not yet been agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. The point I make is that 
it seems to me strange that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, in dealing with 
surplus properties alone, would attempt 
to lay down a rule relating to all the 
public lands and public domain of every 
kind, without permitting a committee 
which has special jurisdiction of that 
subject to consider it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The _§ surplus 
property as to which a general rule was 
attempted to be laid down had to do with 
military reservations. Such property 
had become a problem in many sections 
throughout the United States, for in- 
stance, at Fort Wayne and Detroit. The 
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University of Utah wants certain mili- 
tary reservations outside Salt Lake City, 
and there are many other properties of 
similar character. I am simply bringing 
up the question whether this bill is in 
conflict with that general rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it relate to sur- 
plus property? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what 
I want to find out. 

Mr. HATCH. I think probably the 
Senator from Nebraska desires to discuss 
the matter. I shall yield to him, but my 
impression is this bill does not deal with 
surplus property at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
am satisfied this bill deals with land 
which has been turned over to the Agri- 
cultural Department. They are asked to 
deed to the Park Service a small portion 
of the land. It does not take the same 
status as the legislation to which the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts referred, which has to do with 
surplus property. This land is now in 
the hands of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and the bill deals with a very small 
portion of the land—I have forgotten 
how many acres. I think my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
But.er], should have the statistics. The 
point I am making is that it is not in the 
same category as the proposed legislation 
just referred te by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, which is 
now in the form of a conference. That 
bill does involve the transfer of surplus 
property. In this instance the land is to 
be transferred from the Agricultural De- 
partment to the Park Service. It is very 
vital to have the bill passed tonay, if 
possible. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not want 
to hold up any proper measure, but I 
call the Senator’s attention to the sec- 
ond paragraph in the report (No. 1278) 
of the committee, which says: 

Section 1 of the bill would authorize the 
transfer by quitclaim deed of 43.57 acres of 
land, located in the extreme northeastern 
corner of the Fort Robinson Military Reser- 
vation, to the city of Crawford, Nebr., for 
perk purposes or other recreational uses. 


In other words, it would authorize the 
transfer of land from the military reser- 
vation to the city for park purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the Senator, I 
think, will recall that this military reser- 
vation was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for the Remount 
Service, which was taken over by the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is entirely out of 
the hands of the military. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is also out of the 
hands of the War Assets Administration. 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
is correct about the conference report on 
the other legislation to which he has 
referred, and there should be a deter- 
mination probably of the question it in- 
volves on that, but this bill does not fall 
in the same category. Therefore, if the 
Senator does not object too strenuously, 
we should like to have the bill passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts object 
to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if it is not a transfer from a military 


reservation and is in the hands of the 
Agricultural Department, I do not object. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can assure the Sena- 
tor that is the case. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
able Senator from Nebraska how much 
acreage is involved in this transfer? 

Mr. BUTLER. About 43 acres would 
be transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture supervision to the city of 
Crawford. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any considera- 
tion for the transfer of the property? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think there is. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any precedent 
for a bill of this kind? 

Mr. BUTLER. The pipe line that 
brings to the city of Crawford the water 
from a spring up in the hills runs over 
this tract of about 43 acres. That is the 
particular reason why the city wishes to 
add the 43 acres of the former military 
reservation to the city proper. 

Mr. LUCAS. It seems to me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we would be setting a rather dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, on that 
point, I might say that this precedent is 
long established. Many conveyances 
have been made of the public land of 
the United States to various cities all over 
the Nation for the purpose of recreation 
and for park purposes. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what I had in 
mind in connection with the precedent. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; there is precedent 
for it, and it is one which should be uni- 
form. The bill specifically provides that 
should the city discontinue its use for 
recreational and park purposes, title will 
revert to the United States. I think it 
is a most commendable bill. It is a prece- 
dent which should be followed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there cbjection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2254? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment has already been agreed to. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2254) was passed. 


SALARY OF COORDINATOR OF FEDERAL 
AGENCIES, PUERTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2508) to increase the annual sal- 
ary of the Coordinator of Federal Agen- 
cies in Puerto Rico from $7,500 to $10,000, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, in line 6, 
after the word “thereof”, to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$10,000 to be paid 
out of funds appropriated by Congress 
for such purposes”; and after the amend- 
ment above stated, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Section 50 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, secs. 797 and 
798) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 50. Except as otherwise provided in 
this or any other act, the salaries and office 
expenses of all officials of Puerto Rico, in- 
cluding deputies, assistants, and other help, 
shall be such and be so paid out of the reve- 
nues of Puerto Rico as shall from time to 
time be determined by the legislature of 
Puerto Rico and approved by the Governor; 
and if the legislature shall fail to make an 
appropriation for such salaries, the salaries 
theretofore fixed shall be paid without the 
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necessity for further appropriations there- 
for. Until otherwise prescribed as provided 
by this section the annual salary of the Gov- 
ernor shall be $10,000; in addition to which 
he shall be entitled to the occupancy of the 
buildings heretofore used by the chief ex- 
ecutive of Puerto Rico, with the furniture 
and effects therein, free of rental; and the 
annual salary of the head of each executive 
department shall be $6,000. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing, the an- 
nual salary of the chief justice of the su- 
preme court shall be $10,500, and the an- 
nual salary of each associate justice of the 
supreme court shall be $10,000. All of said 
salaries of the chief justice and associate jus- 
tices shall be paid in equal monthly install- 
ments. 

“Where any officer, during such time as his 
salary is fixed by this act, is required to give 
a bond, the premium thereof shall be paid 
from the insular treasury.” 

Sec. 3. So much of section 34 of the Or- 
ganic Act of Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, 
sec. 838) as reads “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, no law shall extend the 
term of any public officer, or increase or 
diminish his salary or emoluments after his 
election of appointment, nor permit any offi- 
cer or employee to draw compensation for 
more than one office or position.” is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this act, 
no law shall extend the term of any public 
officer, permit any officer or employee to draw 
compensation for more than one office or 
position, or increase or diminish the salary 
or emoluments of any senator or representa- 
tive during the term for which he is elected 
or appointed.” 

Sec. 4. Section 31 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 820) is 
amended by striking out “That members” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Until otherwise 
prescribed pursuant to section 50 of this 
act, members”. 

Sec. 5. Section 20 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Pico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 786) is 
amended by inserting after $6,000” the fol- 
lowing: “or such other sum not less than 
that payable to the head of any executive de- 
partment as may be prescribed pursuant to 
section 50 of this act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 22 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 779) is 
amended by inserting after “$5,000” the fol- 
lowing: “or such other sum as may be pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 50 of this act.” 

Sec. 7. The third and fourth sentences of 
section 38 of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico 
(U. S. C., title 48, sec. 750) are amended to 
read as follows: “The public service commis- 
sioner shall devote his entire time to his 
duties as such commissioner. Until other- 
wise prescribed pursuant to section 50 of 
this act— 

“(a) the salary of the public service com- 
missioner shall be $6,000 a year, and 

“(b) the compensation of the associated 
members shall be $10 for each day’s attend- 
ance at the sessions of the commission, but 
in no case shall they receive more than $1,000 
during any 1 year.” 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of 
section 49b of the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 793b (1)) is 
amended by striking out “$7,500” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000 to be paid 
out of funds appropriated by Congress for 
such purpose.” 

Sec. 2. Section 50 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48 secs. 797 and 
798) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 50. Except as otherwise provided in 
this or any other act, the salaries and of- 
fice expenses of all officials of Puerto Rico, 
including deputies, assistants, and other 
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help, shall be such and be so paid out of 


‘the revenues of Puerto Rico as shall from 


time to time be determined by the legisla- 
ture of Puerto Rico and approved by the 
Governor; and if the legislature shall fail 
to make an appropriation for such salaries, 
the salaries theretofore fixed shall be paid 
without the necessity of further appropria- 
tions therefor. Until otherwise prescribed 
as provided by this section the annual salary 
of the Governor shall be $10,000; in addition 
to which he shall be entitled to the occu- 
pancy of the buildings heretofore used by 
the chief executive of Puerto Rico, with the 
furniture and effects therein, free of rental; 
and the annual salary of the head of each 
executive department shall be $6,000. 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing, the an- 
nual salary of the chief justice of the su- 
preme court shall be $10,500, and the an- 
nual salary of each associate justice of the 
supreme court shall be $10,000. All of said 
salaries of the chief justice and associate 
justices shall be paid in equal monthly in- 
stallments. 

“Where any officer, during such time as 
his salary is fixed by this act, is required 
to give a bond, the premium thereof shall 
be paid from the insular treasury.” 

Sec. 3. So much of section 34 of the Or- 
ganic Act of Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, 
sec. 838) as reads “Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, no law shall extend the 
term of any public officer, or increase or 
diminish his salary or emoluments after his 
election or appointment, nor permit any 
Officer or employee to draw compensation for 
more than one office or position.” is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this act, 
no law shall extend the term of any public 
officer, permit any officer or employee to draw 
compensation for more than one office or 
position, or increase or diminish the salary 
or emoluments of any senator or representa- 
tive during the term for which he is elected 
or appointed.” 

Sec. 4. Section 31 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 820) is 
amended by striking out “That members” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Until other- 
wise prescribed pursuant to section 50 of this 
act, members.” 

Sec. 5. Section 20 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 786) is 
amended by inserting after “$6,000” the fol- 
lowing: “or such other sum not less than 
that payable to the head of any executive 
department as may be prescribed to section 
50 of this act.’ 

Sec. 6. Section 22 of the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 779) is 
amended by inserting after $5,000” the fol- 
lowing: “or such other sum as may be pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 50 of this act.” 

Sec. 7. The third and fourth sentences of 
section 38 of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico 
(U. S. C., title 48, sec. 750) are amended to 
read as follows: “The public service com- 
missioner shall devote his entire time to his 
duties as such commissioner. Until other- 
wise prescribed pursuant to section 650 of 
this act— 

“(a) the salary of the public-service com- 
missioner shall be $6,000 a year, and 

“(b) the compensation of the associated 
members shall be $10 for each day's attend- 
ance at the sessions of the commission, but 
in no case shall they receive more than 
#1,000 during any 1 year.” 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect 30 days 
after the date of its enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to salaries of certain of- 
ficers and employees of the United States 


and certain officers and employees of 
Puerto Rico.” 


CONSOLIDATION OF JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 
OF ALASKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R, 3344) to amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title 
I, of the act entitled “An act making 
further provision for a civil government 
for Alaska, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322;. 48 
U. S. C. sec. 101), as amended. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? It does 
not seem to be found in my calendar file, 
for some reason or other. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill 
simply provides for a change in the 
boundaries of the judicial districts of 
Alaska, in order to provide a more effi- 
cient and convenient administration of 
the governmental business. It has the 
approval and recommendation of the de- 
partments concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RATIFICATION OF ACT 205, SESSION LAWS 
OF HAWAII, 1947 


The bill (H. R. 5175) to confirm and 
ratify Act 205 of the session laws of 1947 
of the Territory of Hawaii, relating to the 
issuance of public improvement bonds 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture (exclusive of the Farm Credit 
Administration) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House 
bill 5883 is the pending business before 
the Senate and, therefore, will be passed 
over. 


ACCOUNTS OF PROPERTY AND DISBURS- 
ING OFFICERS UNDER THE WAR DE- 
PARTMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1747) to authorize credit in cer- 
tain accounts of the United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officers under the 
War Department, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments with amendments, on page 
1, line 3, to strike “1940”, and insert 
“1942”; on page .2, line 12, after the 
word “any”, to strike “such”, and in the 
same line, after the word “settlement”, 
to insert “based thereon”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That payments made 
prior to July 1, 1942, out of moneys appro- 
priated under the provisions of the National 
Defense Act, for the support of the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia which now stand 
disallowed or would hereafter be disallowed, 
but for this act, by reason of lack of ade- 
quate or correct supporting vouchers and 
documents, are hereby ratified and validated 
as to the United States property and dis- 
bursing officers making the same, in such 
amounts only as are found and determined 


by the Comptroller General of the United 
States to be without substantial evidence of 
fraud or criminality or of timely knowledge 
of such fraud or criminality on the part of 
the United States property and disbursing 
Officer involved and to have been actually 
expended in good faith or under bona fide 
contracts (1) for services which in fact have 
been rendered or (2) for facilities which in 
fact have been furnished to the United States 
and its agencies including the National 
Guard; all items so found shall be passed to 
credit in the accounts of the property and 
disbursing officers involved, and any settle- 
ment based thereon shall not be reopened 
as against any such officer in the absence of 
new evidence of fraud or criminality: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prohibit recovery from any payee 
of public moneys illegally or erroneously paid 
to such payee or to preclude the recovery 
from any such property and disbursing offi- 
cer or his surety of any balance found due 
the Government under a settlement made as 
herein provided. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


POWERBOAT SERVICE IN ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 1608) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to contract for certain 
powerboat service in Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 10, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1338), was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP FOR GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY OF CONSOLIDATION OF 
BOROUGHS COMPRISING NEW YORK 
CITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 210) to au- 
thorize the issuance of a stamp com- 
memorative of the golden anniversary of 
the consolidation of the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, which boroughs now 
comprise New York City. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that House Joint Resolution 371, 
which is identical with Senate Joint Res- 
olution 210, has passed the House, and 
is now before the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. If that be correct, 
I move that the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service be discharged from 
the further consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 371, which is identical with 
the Senate joint resolution, and I ask 
that the House joint resolution be substi- 
tuted for the Senate joint resolution and 
be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service will be discharged 
from consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 371. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the House joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 371) to authorize 
the issuance of a stamp commemorating 
the golden anniversary of the consolida- 
tion of the boroughs that comprise New 
York City, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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THIRD TIME ZONE AFFECTING PORTIONS 
OF IDAHO 


The bill (S. 2547) to amend section 3 
of the Standard Time Act of March 19, 
1918, as amended, relating to the placing 
of a certain portion of the State of Idaho 
in the third time zone, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and other 
Senators asked that the bill go over. 

fr. REED. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
sHAK], I should like to make a brief ex- 
planation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

enator from Kansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. REED. This bill involves the 
same subject matter as House bill 6318, 
Order No. 1408—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colcrado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I was one 
of the Senators who requested that the 
bill go over. The reason for the request 
is that representatives of railroad labor 
in that area have asked that the bill go 
over for today. They say they will prob- 
ably be able to iron out their objection 
today, and that the next time we have a 
call of the Consent Calendar the bill will 
probably be passed. 

Mr. REED. This is the first objection 
I have heard from anyone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is also 
the first time I have heard of objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


PARKER RIVER NATIONAL WILDLIFE 
REFUGE, MASS. 


The bill (H. R. 3578) to reduce in area 
the Parker River National Wildlife 
Refuge in Essex County, Mass., and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RATIFICATION OF ACT 74, SESSION LAWS 
OF HAWAII, 1947 


The bill (H. R. 3954) to approve act 
No. 74 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DESIGNATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
AS AVAILABLE FOR HOME LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 2633) to amend section 
203 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act designating certain public lands as 
available home lands, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RATIFICATION OF ACT 237 OF SESSION 
LAWS OF HAWAII, 1947 


The bill (H. R. 4091) to ratify act 237 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1947, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

TRANSFER OF LAND TO CITY OF 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 183) to transfer lot 1 
in block 115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
to the city of Fairbanks, Alaska, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES IN YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 4823) to provide ade- 
quate school facilities within Yellow- 
stone National Park, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONFIRMATION OF TITLE TO SALINE 
LANDS IN JACKSON COUNTY, ILL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1504) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title 
to the Saline Lands in Jackson County, 
State of Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and 
others,” which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with amendments on page 1, line 
6, after “Stat. 891” to strike out “is” 
and insert “as amended by the act of No- 
vember 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 1036), is fur- 
ther”; and in line 8, after the words 
“Stephen Holliday”, to strike out “the 
southwest quarter of the”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
the Saline Lands in Jackson County, State 
of Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 891), as amend- 
ed by the act of November 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 
1036), is further amended by striking out 
so much thereof as reads as follows: “To 
Stephen Holliday, southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 31, township 8, 
of range 2;”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “To Stephen Holliday, the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter 
and the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 31, township 8, of range 2;” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective as of 
March 2, 1861. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act entitled ‘an act 
for the confirmation of the title to the 
Saline Lands in Jackson County, State of 
Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,’ ap- 
proved March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 891), as 
amended by the act of November 29, 1944 
(58 Stat. 1036).” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2688) to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, established pursuant to section 
102, National Security Act of 1947, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while I am in favor of the bill and be- 
lieve it should be enacted, while tempo- 
rarily occupying the chair of the ma- 
jority leader, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN LANDS IN PUERTO 
RICO 


The bill (S. 2592) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force 
to return certain lands situated in Puerto 
Rico was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary cf the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
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Secretary of the Air Force are individually 
authorized, in accordance with the express 
provisions of the conveyances to the United 
States Government or the final judgments in 
condemnation proceedings filed at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Army in the 
Federal District Court for Puerto Rico, to 
convey all or any part of the land in Puerto 
Rico, which was acquired for national de- 
fense purposes, when such land or part 
thereof is no longer required for such pur- 
poses. The improvements constructed by 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, upon such property will be disposed 
of by the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force prior to the time such property is 
conveyed, in accordance with the best inter- 
ests of the United States Government: Pro- 
vided, That no such property shall be con- 
veyed or otherwise disposed of without the 
prior joint approval thereof of the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Treasury. 


CONVEYANCE OF A RIGHT-OF-WAY IN 
CERTAIN LANDS AT PUNGO, VA. 


The bill (S. 2593) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia a right-of-way 
for public highway purposes in certain 
lands at Pungo, Va., was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
convey to the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
without cost to the said Commonwealth, and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
deem proper, a perpetual easement for pub- 
lic-highway purposes in, over, and across a 
strip of land contiguous to the former naval 
auxiliary air station, Pungo, Va., being ap- 
proximtely 1,595 feet long and containing 
1.58 acres, more or less, metes and bounds 


description of which is on file in the Navy 
Department. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RECREATIONAL PARK 
AT UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


The bill (S. 2251) to authorize the 
Army and Navy Union, United States of 
America, Department of Illinois, to con- 
struct a recreational park on the grounds 
of the United States naval hospital, 
Great Lakes, Ill., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
permit the Army and Navy Union, United 
States of America, Department of Illinois, 
to construct a recreational park on the 
grounds of the United States naval hospital, 
United States naval training center, Great 
Lakes, Ill., for the convenience and pleasure 
of the patients of that hospital. 

Sec. 2, The site of the recreational park 
and its construction shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy. The 
construction of the recreational park and all 
work performed in connection therewith shall 
be without cost to the United States. 

Sec. 3. Upon completion of the recreation- 
al park the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized to accept it as an unconditional gift 
to the United States from the Army and 
Navy Union, United States of America, De- 
partment of Illinois. 


INCREASED ALLOWANCES FOR ESCORTS 
OF REPATRIATED WAR DEAD 


The bill (H. R. 5870) to amend the act 
of May 16, 1946, as amended, to provide 
increased allowances for the escorts of 
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repatriated war dead, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RESEARCH AND CONTROL OF DISEASES 
OF HEART AND CIRCULATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2215) to provide for research and 
control relating to diseases of the heart 
and circulation, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask for an explanation of the bill, and 
also the amount of the appropriation in- 
volved? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee, after considering the bill, felt 
that the proper handling of the matter 
was to establish an institute identical in 
form with the present institute for re- 
search in cancer. Consequently we have 
offered an amendment containing prac- 
tically all the provisions as then intro- 
duced and providing for handling the 
question as it is done under provisions of 
the Public Service Health Act. It is iden- 
tical in form with the present provisions 
for research in the field of cancer. The 
committee reported the bill unanimously, 
and I sincerely hope that it will be passed. 

In answer to the question as to the 
amount of the appropriation, no amount 
is fixed. It will be necessary for the in- 
stitute to request appropriations. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am very much in 
sympathy with the bill, but I felt that it 
should be pointed out that it is an au- 
thorization bill and that appropriations 
will have to be made upon a showing be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. It will 
be operated on the same basis as the 
cancer research is handled at the present 
time, through private agencies as in the 
case of cancer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
That this act may be cited as the “National 
Heart Act.” 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this act is to im- 
prove the health of the people of the United 
States through the conduct of researches, 
investigations, experiments, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the cause, prevention, and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation; assist and 
foster such researches and other activities 
by public and private agencies, and promote 
the coordination of all such researches and 
activities and the useful application of their 
results; provide training in matters relating 
to heart diseases, including refresher courses 
for physicians; and develop, and assist States 
and other agencies in the use of, the most 
effective methods of prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of heart diseases. 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING 

Sec. 3. (a) The title of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. 8. C., ch. 
6A) is amended to read “Title IV—National 
Cancer and Heart Institutes.” 

(b) Title IV of such act is further amend- 
ed by inserting “Part A—National Cancer 
Institute” between the title of such title IV 
and the heading of section 401, and by add- 


ing at the end of section 406 the following 
new part: 


“Part B—NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE 


“Sec. 411. There is hereby established in 
the Public Health Service a National Heart 
Institute (hereafter in this part referred to 
as the ‘Institute’). 


“HEART-DISEASE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


“Sze. 412. In carrying out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to heart diseases the 
Surgeon General, through the Institute and 
in cooperation with the National Advisory 
Heart Council shall— 

“(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, 
investigations, expériments, and demonstra- 
tions relating to the cause, prevention, and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of heart 
diseases; 

“(b) promote the coordination of re- 
searches conducted by the Institute and 
similar researches conducted by other agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals; 

“(c) provide training and instruction in 
technical matters relating to the diagnosis, 
psevention, and treatment of heart diseases, 
and provide for such training and instruc- 
tion through grants to public and other non- 
profit agencies and institutions; 

“(d) provide fellowships in the Institute 
from funds appropriated or donated for such 
purpose; 

“(e) secure for the Institute consultation 
services and advice of heart-disease experts 
from the United States or abroad; 

“(f) cooperate with State health agencies 
in the prevention, control, and eradication of 
heart diseases; 

“(g) make grants-in-aid to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories, and other public or 
private agencies and institutions, and to in- 
dividuals for such research projects relat- 
ing to heart diseases as are recommended by 
the National Advisory Heart Council, in- 
cluding grants to such agencies and institu- 
tions for the construction, acquisition, leas- 
ing, equipment, and maintenance of such 
hospital, clinic, laboratory, and related fa- 
cilities, and for the care of such patients 
therein, as are necessary for such research. 


“ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 413. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 412 all appropriate provisions 
of section 301 shall be applicable to the au- 
thority of the Surgeon General, and he is au- 
thorized to provide the necessary facilities 
where training and instruction may be given 
in a'l technical matters relating to diagnosis, 
prevention, and treatment of heart diseases 
to persons found by the Surgeon General to 
have proper technical qualifications, and des- 
ignated by him for such training or instruc- 
tion, and to fix and pay them a per diem al- 
lowance during such training or instruction 
of not to exceed $10. 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall recom- 
mend to the Administrator acceptance of 
conditional gifts, pursuant to section 501 of 
the Public Health Service Act, for study, in- 
vestigation, or research into the cause, pre- 
vention, or methods of diagnosis or treat- 
ment of heart diseases, or for the acquisi- 
tion of grounds or for the erection, equip- 
ment, or maintenance of premises, buildings, 
or equipment of the Institute. Donations of 
$50,000 or over for carrying out the purposes 
of this part may be acknowledged by the es- 
tablishment within the Institute of suitable 
memorials to the donors. 

“(c) In carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tion 412 grants-in-aid for heart disease re- 
search or training projects shall be made only 
after review and recommendation of the Na- 
tional Advisory Heart Council made pursuant 
to section 414, 


“FUNCTIONS OF COUNCIL 


“Sec. 414. The Council is authorized— 

“(a) to review research and training proj- 
ects or programs submitted to or initiated 
by it relating to the study of the cause, pre- 
vention, or methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of heart diseases, and certify approval 
to the Surgeon General, for prosecution un- 
der section 412, of any such projects which 
it believes show promise of making valuable 
contributions to human knowledge with re- 
spect to the cause, prevention, or methods 
of diagnosis and treatment of heart diseases; 

“(b) to collect information as to studies 
which are being carried on in the United 
States or any other country as to the cause, 
prevention, and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of heart diseases, by correspond- 
ence or by personal investigation of such 
studies, and with the approval of the Sur- 
geon General make available such informa- 
tion through the appropriate publications 
for the benefit of health agencies and organi- 
zations (public or private), physicians, or 
any other scientists, and for the information 
of the general public; 

“(c) to review applications from any uni- 
versity, hospital, laboratory, or other insti- 
tution whether public or private, or from in- 
dividuals, for grants-in-aid for research or 
training projects relating to heart diseases, 
and certify to the Surgeon General its ap- 
proval of grants-in-aid in the cases of such 
projects which show promise of making valu- 
able contributions to human knowledge with 
respect to the cause, prevention, or methods 
of diagnosis or treatment of heart diseases; 

“(d) to recommend to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for acceptance conditional gifts pursu- 
ant to section 501 of this act; and 

“(e) to make recommendations to the 
Surgeon General with respect to carrying 
out the provisions of this part. 


“OTHER AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO HEART 
DISEASES 


“Sec. 415. This part shall not be construed 
as superseding or limiting (a) the functions 
or authority of the Surgeon General or the 
Service, or of any other officer or agency of 
the United States, relating to the study of 
the causes, prevention, or methods of diag- 
nosis or treatment of heart diseases; or (b) 
the expenditure of money therefor.” 


NATIONAL ADVISORY HEART COUNCIL 


Src. 4. (a) Section 217 of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) The National Advisory Heart Council 
shall consist of the Surgeon General ex 
officio, who shall be Chairman, and of six 
members to be appointed without regard 
to the civil-service laws by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral with the approval of the Administrator. 
The six appointed members shall be selected 
from leading medical or scientific authorities 
who are outstanding in the study, diagnosis, 
or treatment of heart diseases. Each ap- 
pointed member shall hold office for a term 
of 3 years, except that any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. An ap- 
pointed member shall not be eligible to serve 
continuously for more than 3 years but 
shall be eligible for reappointment if he has 
not served immediately preceding his reap- 
pointment.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 217 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The National Advisory Health Council 
shall advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to, the Surgeon General on mat- 
ters relating to health activities and func- 
tions of the Service. The Surgeon General is 
authorized to utilize the services of any mem- 
ber or members of the Council, and where 
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appropriate, any member or members of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, the Na- 
tional Advisory Mental Health Council, or 
the National Advisory Heart Council, in con- 
nection with matters related to the work of 
the Service, for such periods, in addition to 
conference pericds, as he may determine.” 

(c) The title of section 217 of such Act is 
amended to read “National Advisory Health, 
Cancer, Heart, and Mental Health Councils”. 

(d) Subsection (e) of section 209 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Members of the National Advisory 
Health Council, members of the National Ad- 
visory Mental Health Council, members of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, and 
members of the National Advisory Heart 
Council, other than ex officio members, while 
attending conferences or meetings of their 
respective Councils or while otherwise serv- 
-ing at the request of the Surgeon General, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
@ rate to be fixed by the Administrator, but 
not exceeding $25 per diem, and shall also be 
entitled to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses while so serving away from their places 
of residence.” 

(e) Paragrapn (d) of section 301 of such 
act is amended to read: 

“(d) Make grants-in-aid to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories, and other public or 
private institutions, and to individuals for 
such research projects as are recommended 
by the National Advisory Health Council, or, 
with respect to cancer, recommended by the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, or, with 
respect to mental health, recommended by 
the National Advisory Mental Health Council, 
or, with respect to heart diseases, recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Heart 
Council.” 

(f) Paragraph (g) of such section is 
amended to read: 

“(g) Adopt, upon recommendation of the 
National Advisory Health Council, or, with 
respect to cancer, upon recommendation of 
the National Advisory Cancer Council, or, 
with respect to mental health, upon recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council, or, with respect to heart dis- 
eases, upon recommendation of the National 
Advisory Heart Council, such additional 
means as he deems necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this section.” 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out the 
word “and” at the end of paragraph (1), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (m) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”, and by inserting after paragraph 
(m) the following new paragraph: 

“(n) The term ‘heart diseases’ means dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation.” 

(b) The term “National Institute of 
Health,” wherever appearing in the Public 
Health Service Act, chall be changed to “‘Na- 
tional Institutes of Health.” 

(c) The word “title,” wherever appearing 
in sections 403, 404, and 406 of the Public 
Health Service Act, shall be changed to 
“part.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey if he is satisfied that the 
bill is not in conflict in any way with 
the National Science Foundation bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is not 
in conflict. The scope of the bill is dif- 
ferent. It directly authorizes the re- 
search to be done. Under the National 
Science Foundation bill commissions are 
established to explore the field and to 
recommend. I feel that there is no con- 
flict between this bill and the National 
Science Foundation bill. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Is it similar to the 
Cancer Institute legislation? 

Mr. SMITH. It is identical in its lan- 
guage with the Cancer Institute bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to support research and training 
in diseases of the heart and circulation, 
and to aid the States in the development 
of community programs for the control 
of these diseases, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2318) to provide for a co- 
ordinated agricultural program, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this bill 
should, I believe, go over at this time. I 
should like to see it passed immediately, 
without objection, but I realize that it is 
not possible to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


FREE POSTAGE FOR MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES WHILE IN HOSPITALS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 193) to grant 
free postage to members of the armed 
forces while confined for treatment in 
a military or naval hospital, which had 
been reported by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“States,” to strike out in the parentheses 
the word “including,” and insert “ex- 
cluding.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
first-class letter mail matter admissible to 
the mails as ordinary mail matter which is 
sent by (1) a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States (excluding 
the United States Coast Guard), while on 
active duty or in the active military or naval 
service of the United States and confined for 
treatment in a military or naval hospital, 
and (2) a veteran, while being furnished hos- 
pital treatment or institutional care in any 
hospital or other institution operated by or 
under contract with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, to any person in the United States, 
including the Territories and possessions 
thereof, shall be transmitted in the mails 
free of postage, subject to such rules and 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe. 


CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEASHORE 
RECREATIONAL AREA 


The bill (H. R. 4551) to provide for the 
addition of certain surplus Government 
lands to the Cape Hatteras national sea- 
shore recreational area project, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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AMENDMENT TO MINERAL LEASING ACT 
OF 1920 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2548) to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or be- 
fore August 8, 1950. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sen- 
ate bill 2548 is the same as Calendar 
1407, House bill 6302. What does the 
Senator from Nebraska wish to do with 
reference to the Senate bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill, and be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being. no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 6302) to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options On or be- 
fore August 8, 1950, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2548 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5155) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to have made 
by the Public Roads Administration and 
the National Park Service a joint recon- 
naissance survey of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MILITARY OR NAVAL SERVICE HOME- 
STEAD ENTRIES 


The bill (H. R. 5244) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to allow credit in con- 
nection with certain homestead entries 
for military or naval service rendered 
during World War II,” was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONDEMNATION OF LANDS IN MINNESOTA 
FOR FISH PROPAGATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1413) to authorize the State of 
Minnesota to condemn lands owned by 
the United States in the county of Cass, 
State of Minnesota, for fish propagation, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska to the fact that House 
bill 3785, which the Chair understands 
is a similar bill, is still in the committee. 
What does the Senator from Nebraska 
desire done? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, House 
bill 3785 it is necessary to amend in order 
to correct the land description, changing 
“range 47” to “range 27.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs will be discharged 
from the consideration of House bill 
3785. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3785? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the hill (H. R. 
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3785) to authorize the State of Minne- 
sota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, 
State of Minnesota, for fish propagation, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 2, line 24, 
it is proposed to strike out “47” and 
insert “27.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1413 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


CONVEYANCE OF ROADS LEADING TO 
CERTAIN HISTORICAL AREAS 


The bill (H. R. 5839) to authorize the 
conveyance to States or political subdi- 
visions of roads leading to certain his- 
torical areas administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS OF 
OATHS IN CERTAIN CASES 


The bill (H. R. 4513) to eliminate the 
requirement of oaths in certain land mat- 
ters, and for other purposes, was: con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO OKLAHOMA 
FOR BENEFIT OF NORTHEASTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


The bill (H. R. 4512) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain lands to the State 
of Oklahoma for the use and benefit of 
the Northeastern State College was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO PINELLAS 
COUNTY, FLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2496) to provide for the convey- 
ance to Pinellas County, State of Florida, 
oi, certain public lands herein described, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 2, line 1, after 
the name “Florida”, to strike out. “for 
and in consideration of the payment of 
$20,000”; on line 4, after the word “Pres- 
idential’’, to strike out “order” and in- 
sert “orders”; on line 5, after the date 
“1849”, to insert “and November 17, 
1882”; on line 6, after the word “Num- 
bered”, to strike out “9159” and insert 
“9151”; after the name “Interior”, on 
line 7, to strike out “and Secretary of 
the Army are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to execute the proper conveyances 
to Pinellas County, State of Florida” and 
to insert “is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to sell the said land, and to execute 
the proper conveyances to Pinellas 
County, State of Florida, with a reserva- 
tion to the United States of all minerals 
in said lands and the right to prospect 
for, mine, and remove the same under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The consideration for 
such conveyance shall be— 


“(a) with respect to that portion of 
said lands which was originally pur- 
chased by said county from the Treasury 
Department in 1938 and thereafter was 
reconveyed by it to the War Department 
in 1941, the sum received by said county 
from the War Department in considera- 
tion of such reconveyance; and 

“(b) with respect to the remainder of 
said lands, 50 percent of the reasonable 
appraised value thereof, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior’, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the following described public lands in the 
State of Florida, to wit: Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 
of section 5; lots 1 and'2 of section 6; lots 
1, 2, and 3 of section 7; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
section 8; lots 1 and 2 of section 9; lot 1 of 
section 17; and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of sec- 
tion 18 in township 33 south, range 16 east, 
together with accretion thereto, shall be con- 
veyed to Pinellas County, State of Florida, 
when it shall be determined that it is no 
longer necessary for the purpose for which 
it was reserved by Presidential orders of 
March 23, 1849, and November 17, 1882, or 
is not needed for the purposes as set forth 
in Executive Order Numbered 9151, April 28, 
1942, and that the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to sell the 
said land, and to execute the proper con- 
veyances to Pinellas County, State of Flor- 
ida, with a reservation to the United States 
of all minerals in said lands and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The consideration for 
such conveyance shall be— 

(a) with respect to that portion of said 
lands which was originally purchased by 
said county from the Treasury Department 
in 1938 and thereafter was reconveyed by it 
to the War Department in 1941, the sum re- 
ceived by said county from the War Depart- 
ment in ‘consideration for such reconvey- 
ance; and 

(b) with respect to the remainder of said 
iands, 50 percent of the reasonable ap- 
praised value thereof, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
section 1 shall be retained by the said 
Pinellas County and be used by it for such 
purposes as it shall deem to be in the public 
interest or be leased by it from time to 
time, in whole or in part or parts, to such 
persons and for such purposes as it shall 
deem to be in the public interest and upon 
such terms and conditions as it shall fix and 
always to be subject to regulation by said 
county whether leased or not leased but 
never to be otherwise disposed of or con- 
veyed by it: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall prevent the said county from convey- 
ing said property back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to the State of Florida or any 
agency thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
PAYMENTS TO DISTRICTS SERVING THE 
FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


The bill (H. R. 4201) was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the subcom- 
mittee on irrigation and reclamation is 
making a study of this whole subject, 
and is attempting to evolve a bill which 
will be applicable to all reclamation proj- 


ects. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton] whether in his opinion the enact- 
ment of this particular bill would in any 
sense be considered as a binding prece- 
dent, and an exemption for the benefit 
of this particular project, if we should 
come up with general and possibly dif- 
ferent legislation on the subject. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the concern of the very able Sena- 
tor from Colorado. This particular bill 
is emergency legislation, and if we could 
have an over-all bill later which would 
take care of the situation covered by the 
bill I am sure none of us would try to 
construe this measure as permanent and 
unchangeable. I am sure we would be 
most willing to make any amendment or 
any allowance which might be necessary. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. I wish to say that 
the drafts which we are considering 
would somewhat restrict the scope of 
this bill, and when we come in with gen- 
eral legislative proposals I should not 
like to be confronted with any claim 
that precedents have been established 
giving any special treatmeht to any par- 
ticular project. 

Mr. ECTON. I should be willing to 
let this project stand on its own merits 
at that time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Colorado 
when he expects the general legislation 
to be reported? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have been work- 
ing on it. Ihave worked on two or three 
drafts during the past week. It will 
come out as soon as we have something 
which we believe is sound. We are not 
dragging our feet. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
mean that he has in his committee 
measures providing general legislation 
on the subject covered by the specific 
bills? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have many bills 
of the same general nature, and it was 
that fact which caused us to try to evolve 
a piece of general legislation which would 
treat all the projects alike. I should 
object to separate consideration of the 
bill now under discussion if it were not 
for the claim of emergency. 

Mr. WHERRY. I point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I am satisfied 
that some of the specific measures in his 
committee also involve emergencies simi- 
lar to the particular emergency spoken 
of in connection with the bill we are dis- 
cussing. If there is a general bill to 
come out of the committee which will 
takecare of the situation at this session, 
I am glad to know that. therwise it 
seems to me there are other specific in- 
stances in which the committee’s atten- 
tion would be required. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are moving ex- 
peditiously, attempting to figure out 
suitable legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Colorado asks that the bill go over? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ido not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there cbjection to the consideration cf 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CARLOS RIGGENBACH 


The bill (S. 709) for the relief of Carlos 
Riggenbach, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Carlos Riggenback as of May 6, 
1941, the date upon which he was admitted 
temporarily to the United States as a student. 
Upon the enactment of this act the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
quota for Switzerland during the current 
year. 


WLADYSLAV PLYWACKI 


The bill (S. 1606) for the relief of 
Wladyslav Plywacki was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Wladyslav 
Plywacki, who served with the United States 
Army in Europe following his liberation from 
a German prison camp, and who entered the 
United States illegally in June 1947, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and head tax. Upon enact- 
ment of this act the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the nonpreference 
category of the first available immigration 
quotas for nationals of Poland. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to discontinue any de- 
portation proceedings and to cancel the out- 
standing order and warrant of deportation, 
warrant of arrest, and bond, if any, issued 
in the case of Wladyslav Plywacki. From 
and after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Wiadyslav Plywacki shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or such war- 
rants and order have issued. 


THOMAS CAMARDA 


The bill (H. R. 2760) for the relief of 
Thomas Camarda was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HOU CHUNG CHAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1337) for the relief of Hou Chung 
Chay, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after the word 
“permanent” on line 6, to strike out the 
word “residence” and to insert “resi- 
dence, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon enactment of 
this act the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year in which 
such quota is available,” so as to make 
the bill read: o 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Hou Chung Chay, of New York, 
N. Y., shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted on June 5, 1942, to 


the United States for permanent residence, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
in which such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DODA GREENBAUM (BRENNER) 


The bill (H. R. 926) for the relief of 
Doda Greenbaum (Brenner) was consid- 
ered, orderea to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEON NIKOLAIVICH VOLKOV 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 703) for the relief of Leon 
Nikolaivich Volkov, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and to in- 
sert: 

That the Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to suspend the de- 
portation of Leon Nikolaivich Volkov for a 
period of 1 year from the effective date of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MRS. ANNA V. REYER AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1730) for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna V. Reyer, Alexander A. Reyer, and 
Vitaly A. Reyer, was considered, ordered 
tobe engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Mrs. Anna V. Reyer, who was ad- 
mitted into the United States on a visitor’s 
visa, and her two sons, Alexander A. Reyer 
and Vitaly A. Reyer, who were admitted into 
the United States on student visas, shall be 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted into 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of their last entries. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the nonpref- 
erence category of the first available quota 
for nationals of the Soviet Union and two 
numbers from the nonpreference category of 
the first available quota for nationals of 
China. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE D. WANG 


The bill (H. R. 3640) for the relief of 
Mrs. Charlotte D. Wang was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF REENTRY PERMITS TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The bill (S. 2349) relating to the issu- 
ance of reentry permits to certain aliens, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that 
Calendar No. 1406, House bill 5922, re- 
lates to the same subject. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I move 
that House bill 5922 be substituted for the 
Senate bill and be now considered, and 
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that the Senate bill then be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 
. Mr.McCLELLAN. Reserving the right 
to object—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to make 
inquiry of the Senator from Connecticut 
at this time whether there is not an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I did not know of an 
amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Looking at the 
bills in the bound volume, I find that 
there is an amendment in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut wish to 
have his motion put? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I withdraw the mo- 
tion. I did not know of the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let it be passed over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be temporarily passed over. 
Does the Senator from Arkansas wish to 
be recognized? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I desired to reserve 
the right to object. Ishould like to have 
an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over temporarily. 


SANTIAGO SOLABARRIETA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 765) for the relief of Santiago 
Solabarrieta, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out sec- 
tion 3, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the said Santiago Solabarrieta 
may be naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States by taking the oath of allegiance, in the 
manner prescribed in the naturalization laws, 
before any court having jurisdiction of the 
naturalization of aliens. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the admints- 
tration of the immigration laws, Santiago 
Solabarrieta, of Parma, Idaho, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of his actual entry 
into the United States, upon the payment by 
him of the visa fee of $10 and the head tax 
of $8. 

Src. 2. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State is authorized and directed 
to instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from nonpreference 
category of the first available Spanish immi- 
gration quota. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADMISSION OF PATRICIA SCHWARTZ AND 
BEATRICE SCHWARTZ 


The bill (S. 1739) to record the lawful 
admission to the United States for per- 
manent residence of Patricia Schwartz 
and Beatrice Schwartz was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will say that a House bill (H. R. 
5716) covering the same subject, is on 
the calendar, as Calendar No. 1404. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, House bill 
5716 is now on the Senate calendar, after 
having been passed by the House. As 
the President pro tempore has said, it 
covers the same subject matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that the language of 
House bill 5716, after the enacting clause, 
be stricken, and that there be inserted 
in lieu thereof the language of Senate 
bill 1739, which is No. 1368 on the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois wishes the Senate 
to proceed with consideration of House 
bill 5716, and desires to amend that bill? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5716) to record the lawful admission to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Illinois has asked unani- 
mous consent that the House bill be 
amended by striking out all after the en- 
acting clause and inserting the language 
of Senate bill 1738, as amended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That the Attorney General be, and is here- 
by, authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
Patricia Schwartz and Beatrice Schwartz, 
who arrived at the port of New York on May 
9, 1947, and that they shall, for all purposes 
under the immigration laws, be deemed to 
have been lawfully admitted as immigrants 
for permanent residence, upon the payment 
of the visa fee and head tax. The Secretary 
of State is authorized to instruct the proper 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year in 
which such quota is available. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to record the lawful admission 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence of Patricia Schwartz and Beatrice 
Schwartz.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1739 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, did I 
understand correctly that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois is the language of the Senate bill, 
as amended by the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

Mr. LUCAS. The amendment con- 
sists of the language of the Senate bill, 
as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment. That 


language is a little different than the 
language of the House bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the real differ- 
ence arises from the fact that under the 
Senate bill these two individuals are 
charged to the quota. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
amendment to the House bill which was 
adopted was the Senate bill as amended 
by the committee? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
language of the Senate bill, as amended 
by the committee, was substituted for 
the House language. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
order that I may clearly understand the 
action which has just been taken, was 
the language of the Senate bill, as 
amended by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, substituted for the House bill, and 
was it then adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is correct. The language as reported 
by the Senate committee has been sub- 
stituted for the language of the House 
bill, and the House bill, as amended, has 
been passed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. I made that inquiry 
because some very definite changes were 
made in the Senate bill by the committee. 


MARKOTO IWAMATSU 


The bill (S. 1409) for the relief of 
Markoto Iwamatsu was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
section 303 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended (54 Stat. 1140; 8 U.S. C. 703, 57 Stat. 
600), Atsushi Jun Iwamatsu, who rendered 
outstanding services to the United States 
Government during the war with Japan, and 
his wife, Tomoe Iwamatsu, both of whom 
entered the United States temporarily as 
visitors in 1939, may be permitted to remain 
permanently in the United States if they 
are found to be admissible under the immi- 
gration laws other than those relating to 
persons of races ineligible to naturalization. 

Sec. 2. That their 12-year-old son, Markoto 
Iwamatsu, now presently residing in Japan, 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he can qualify for 
admission under all of the immigration laws 
other than those relating to persons of races 
ineligible to citizenship and those laws re- 
quiring an immigration visa. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Markoto Iwa- 
matsu, Atsushi Jun Iwamatsu, and 
Tomoe Iwamatsu.” 


WALTER WERNER TECH - 


The bill (S. 1964) for the relief of 
Walter Werner Tech was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to dis- 
continue any deportation proceedings and 
to cancel the outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
if any, issued in the case of Walter Werner 
Tech. For and after the date of enactment 
of this act, the said Walter Werner Tech 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 





deportation proceedings were commenced 
or such warrants and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration laws, the said Walter Werner 
Tech shall be considered as having been 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
as of the date of his actual entry into the 
United States on payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 

Sec. 3. Upon the enactment of this act,’ 
the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
nonpreference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Ger- 
many. 

MICHEL FERAPONTOW 


The bill (H. R. 892) for the relief of 
Michel Ferapontow was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


THEODORE LOETSCH 


The bill (H. R. 4484) for the relief of 
Theodore Loetsch was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JACOB COHEN 


The bill (H. R. 4443) for the relief of 
Jacob Cohen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LAWRENCE EDGAR EDWARDS 


The bill (H. R. 2218) for the relief 
of Lawrence Edgar Edwards was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NATURALIZATION OF ELIZABETH 
PICKERING WINN 


The bill (S. 83) authorizing the natu- 
ralization of Elizabeth Pickering Winn, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, at any time 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act, Elizabeth Pickering Winn may 
be naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States by taking the naturalization oath of 
allegiance before any court having jurisdic- 
tion of the naturalization of aliens, or by 
taking such oath before any diplomatic or 
consular office of the United States abroad. 


FILIBERTO A. BONAVENTURA 


The bill (H. R. 1916) for the relief of 
Filiberto A. Bonaventura was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KAHEI MATSUO 


The bill (S. 1364) for the relief of 
Kahei Matsuo was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to grant to Kihei Matsuo (alien 
registration number 553367) an extension of 
stay in the United States for 1 year from 
the date of enactment of this act. 


DR. TIMOTHY C. H. LIANG AND 
ESTHER CHANG LIANG 


The bill (H. R. 3358) for the relief of 
Dr. Timothy C. H. Liang and Esther 
Chang Liang was considered, ordered to 
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a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1861) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the postal service,” was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1390) to broaden the co- 
operative-extension system as_ estab- 
lished in the act of May 8, 1914, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


BENEFITS PAYABLE UNDER LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2237) to increase certain bene- 
fits payable under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Compensation for disability shall not 
exceed $35 per week and compensation for 
disability shall not be less than $12 per 
week: Provided, however, That if the em- 
ployee’s average wages at the time of in- 
jury are less than $12 per week, he shall 
receive his average weekly wages.” 

Sec. 2. So much of subdivision (c) of sec- 
tion 8 of such act, as amended, as precedes 
Paragraph (13) thereof and paragraph (22) 
thereof are amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Permanent partial disability: In case 
of disability partial in character but perma- 
nent in quality the compensation shall be 
6624 percent of the average weekly wages, 
and shall be paid to the employee, as follows: 

“(1) Arm lost, 312 weeks’ compensation. 

“(2) Leg lost, 288 weeks’ compensation. 

“(3) Hand lost, 244 weeks’ compensation. 

“(4) Foot lost, 205 weeks’ compensation. 

“(5) Eye lost, 160 weeks’ compensation. 

“(6) Thumb lost, 75 weeks’ compensation. 

“(7) First finger lost, 46 weeks’ compensa- 
tion. 

“(8) Great toe lost, 38 weeks’ compensa- 
tion. 

“(9) Second finger lost, 30 weeks’ compen- 
sation. 

“(10) Third finger lost, 25 weeks’ compen- 
sation. 

“(11) Toe other than great toe lost, 16 
weeks’ compensation. 

“(12) Fourth finger lost, 15 weeks’ com- 
pensation. 

“(22) In case of temporary total disability 
and permanent partial disability, both re- 
sulting from the same injury, if the tempo- 
rary total disability continues for a longer 
period than the number of weeks set forth 
in the following schedule, the period of 
temporary total disability in excess of such 
number of weeks shall be added to the 
compensation period provided in subdivision 
(c) of this section: Arm, 32 weeks; leg, 40 
weeks; hand, 32 weeks; foot, 32 weeks; eye, 
20 weeks; thumb, 24 weeks; first finger, 18 
weeks; great toe, 12 weeks; second finger, 12 
weeks; third finger, 8 weeks; fourth finger, 
8 weeks; toe other than great toe, 8 weeks. 

“In any case resulting in loss or partial loss 
of use of arm, leg, hand, foot, eye, thumb, 
finger, or toe, where the temporary total dis- 
ability does not extend beyond the periods 


above-mentioned for such injury, compen- 
sation shall be limited to the schedule con- 
tained in subdivision (c). 

“In any case in which there shall be a loss 
of or loss of use of, more than one member or 
parts of more than one member set forth in 
paragraphs (1) to (19) of this subdivision, 
not amounting to permanent total disability, 
the award of compensation shall be for the 
loss of, or loss of use of, each such member or 
part thereof, which awards shall run con- 
secutively.” 

Sec. 3. Subsections (a) (b), (c), and (e) 
of section 9 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Reasonable funeral expenses not ex- 
ceeding $400. 

“(b) If there be a surviving wife or de- 
pendent husband and no child of the de- 
ceased, to such surviving wife or dependent 
husband 35 percent of the average wages of 
the deceased, during widowhood, or depend- 
ent widowerhood, with 2 year’s compensation 
in one sum upon remarriage; and if there be 
a surviving child or children of the deceased, 
the additional amount of 15 percent of such 
wages for each such child; in case of the 
death or remarrage of such surviving wife 
or dependent husband, if there be one sur- 
viving child of the deceased employee, such 
child shall have his compensation increased 
to 35 percent of such wages, and if there be 
more than one surviving child of the de- 
ceased employee, to such children, in equal 
parts, 35 percent of such wages increased by 
15 percent of such wages for each child in 
excess of one: Provided, That the total 
amount payable shall in no case exceed 6624 
percent of such wages. The deputy commis- 
sioner having jurisdiction over the claim 
may, in his discretion, require the appoint- 
ment of a guardian for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the compensation of a minor child. 
In the absence of such a requirement the ap- 
pointment of a guardian for such purposes 
shall not be necessary. 

“(c) If there be one surviving child of the 
deceased, but no surviving wife or dependent 
husband, then for the support of such child 
35 percent of the wages of the deceased; and 
if there be more than one surviving child of 
the deceased, but no widow or dependent 
husband, then for the support of such chil- 
dren, in equal parts 35 percent of such 
wages increased by 15 percent of such wages 
for each child in excess of one: Provided, That 
the total amount payable shall in no case 
exceed 6624 percent of such wages. 

“(d) In computing death benefits the 
average weekly wages of the deceased shall be 
considered to have been not more than 
$52.50 nor less than $18, but the total weekly 
compensation shall not exceed the weekly 
wages of the deceased.” 

Sec. 4. Subdivisions (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 10 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Act, as amended, are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) If the injured employee shall have 
worked in the employment in which he was 
working at the time of the injury, whether 
for the same or another employer, during 
substantially the whole of the year immedi- 
ately preceding his injury, his average annual 
earnings shall consist of 300 times the aver- 
age daily wage or salary for a 6-day worker 
and 260 times the average daily wage or 
salary for a 5-day worker, which he shall have 
earned in such employment during the days 
when so employed. 

“(b) If the injured employee shall not 
have worked in such employment during sub- 
stantially the whole of such year, his aver- 
age annual earnings, if a 6-day worker, shall 
consist of 300 times the average daily wage 
or salary, and, if a 5-day worker, 260 times 
the average daily wage or salary, which an 
employee of the same class working sub- 
stantially the whole of such immediately 
preceding year in the same or in similar em- 
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ployment in the same or a neighboring place 
shall have earned in such employment dur- 
ing the days when so employed. 

“(c) If either of the foregoing methods of 
arriving at the annual average earnings of an 
injured employee cannot reasonably and 
fairly be applied, such annual earnings shall 
be such sums as shall reasonably représent 
the total annual earnings of such employee 
derived by him from the industry in which 
the employee was engaged and from any 
other industry or industries in which said 
employee may have been engaged during the 
year preceding such injury.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (m) of section 14 of 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The total compensation payable under 
this act for injuries shall in no event exceed 
the sum of $11,000: Provided, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to cases of permanent 
total disability or death: And provided 
further, That with respect to cases arising 
under paragraph 21 of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 8 hereof the total compensation payable 
shall in no event exceed the sum of $9,000.” 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable only to injuries or deaths occur- 
ring on or after the effective date hereof. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
exactly what is proposed to be done under 
the bill? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, it does not 
happen to be my bill. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] has done far more 
work on it than has the Senator from 
New York. The bill was reported from 
the committee by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. After long and extensive hear- 
ings, in which every angle of the matter 
contained in the bili has been explored, 
the bill has now been evolved, upon which 
there is general agreement, and the bill 
was reported unanimously by the com- 
mittee. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota to make an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, this is a 
bill to amend the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. It covers longshoremen and 
harbor workers and also employees in 
the District of Columbia. The schedule 
of benefits, and so forth, has not been 
changed since the act was originally 
passed in 1927. What we did was to 
bring it up to the top average of the 
State workmen’s compensation laws, and, 
as the Senator from New York said, the 
employers and the employees and the 
unions involved are all in agreement on 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BALL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar, the bill (S. 2237), amending the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, was passed. At that 
time I intended, but forgot, to ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee report 
(No. 1315) on that bill be printed in the 
REcorD, prior to the passage of the bill. 
I make the request now, because the 
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committee report makes clear the intent 
of the committee in regard to certain 
sections of the bill. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1315) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 

REPORT NO. 1315 


The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2237), 
introduced by Mr. Ives, to increase certain 
benefits payable under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon, with an amendment, and recom- 
mend that the bill, as amended, be adopted. 

The amendment made by the committee 
is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That subsection (b) of section 6 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Worker’s Com- 
pensation Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(b) Compensation for disability shall 
not exceed $35 per week and compensation 
for disability shall not be less than $12 per 
week: Provided, however, That if the em- 
ployee’s average wages at the time of injury 
are less than $12 per week, he shall receive 
his average weekly wages.’ 

“Sec. 2. So much of ‘subdivision (c) of 
section 8 of such act, as amended, as precedes 
paragraph (13) thereof and paragraph (22) 
thereof are amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) Permanent partial disability: In case 
of disability partial in character but per- 
manent in quality the compensation shall 
be 6624 percent of the average weekly wages, 
and shall be paid to the employee, as follows: 

“*(1) Arm lost, 312 weeks’ compensation, 

“*(2) Leg lost, 288 weeks’ compensation. 

“*(3) Hand lost, 244 weeks’ compensation. 

“*(4) Foot lost, 205 weeks’ compensation, 

‘“*(5) Eye lost, 160 weeks’ compensation. 

“*(6) Thumb lost, 75 weeks’ compensa- 
tion. 

“*(7) First finger lost, 46 weeks’ compen- 
sation. 

“*(8) Great toe lost, 38 weeks’ compensa- 
tion. 

“*(9) Second finger lost, 30 weeks’ com- 
pensation. 

“*(10) Third finger lost, 25 weeks’ compen- 
sation. 

“*(11) Toe other than great toe lost, 66 
weeks’ compensation. 

“*(12) Fourth finger lost, 15 weeks’ com- 
pensation. 

“*(22) In case of temporary total disability 
and permanent partial disability, both re- 
sulting from the same injury, if the tem- 
porary total disability continues for a longer 
period than the number of weeks set forth 
in the following schedule, the period of tem- 
porary total disability in excess of such num- 
ber of weeks shall be added to the compen- 
sation period provided in subdivision (c) of 
this section: Arm, 32 weeks; leg, 40 weeks; 
hand, 32 weeks; foot, 32 weeks; eye, 20 weeks; 
thumb, 24 weeks; first finger, 18 weeks; great 
toe, 12 weeks; second finger, 12 weeks; third 
finger, 8 weeks; fourth finger, 8 weeks; toe 
other than great toe, 8 weeks. 

“In any case resulting in loss or partial 
loss of use of arm, leg, hand, foot, eye, thumb, 
finger, or toe, where the temporary total 
disability does not extend beyond the periods 
above-mentioned for such injury, compensa- 
tion shall be limited to the schedule con- 
tained in subdivision (c). 

“In any case in which there shall be a loss 
of, or loss of use of, more than one member 
or parts of more than one member set forth 
in paragraphs (1) to (19) of this subdivision, 
not amounting to permanent total disability, 
the award of compensation shall be for the 
loss of, or loss of use of, each such member 
or part thereof, which awards shall run con- 
secutively.’ 

“Sec. 3. Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (e) 
of section 9 of the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
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bor Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
are amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Reasonable funeral expenses not ex- 
ceeding $400. 

“*(b) If there be a surviving wife or de- 
pendent husband and no child of the de- 
ceased, to such surviving wife or dependent 
husband 35 percent of the average wages of 
the deceased, during widowhood, or depend- 
ent widowerhood, with two years’ compensa- 
tion in one sum upon remarriage; and if 
there be a surviving child or children of the 
deceased, the additional amount of 15 per- 
cent of such wages for each such child; in 
case of the death or remarriage of such sur- 
viving wife or dependent husband, if there 
be one surviving child of the deceased em- 
ployee, such child shall have his compensa- 
tion increased to 35 percent of such wages, 
and if there be more than one surviving 
child of the deceased employee, to such chil- 
dren, in equal parts, 35 percent of such wages 
increased by 15 percent of such wages for 
each child in excess of one: Provided, That 
the total amount payable shall in no case 
exceed 6624 percent of such wages. The 
deputy commissioner having jurisdiction over 
the claim may, in his discretion, require the 
appointment of a guardian for the purpose 
of receiving the compensation of a minor 
child. In the absence of such e requirement 
the appointment of a guardian for such pur- 
poses shall not be necessary. 

“*(c) If there be one surviving child of the 
deceased, but no surviving wife or dependent 
husband, then for the support of such child 
35 percent of the wages of the deceased; and 
if there be more than one surviving child 
of the deceased, but no widow or dependent 
husband, then for the support of such chil- 
dren, in equal parts 35 percent of such wages 
increased by 15 percent of such wages for 
each child in excess of one: Provided, That 
the total amount payable shall in no case 
exceed 6624 percent of such wages. 

“*(d) In computing death benefits the 
average weekly wages of the deceased shall be 
considered to have been not more than $52.50 
nor less than $18, but the total weekly com- 
pensation shall not exceed the weekly wages 
of the deceased.’ 

“Sec. 4. Subdivisions (a), (b), and (c) of 
section 10 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(a) If the injured employee shall have 
worked in the employment in which he was 
working at the time of the injury, whether 
for the same or another employer, during 
substantially the whole of the year imme- 
diately preceding his injury, his average an- 
nual earnings shall consist of 300 times the 
average daily wage or salary for a 6-day work- 
er and 260 times the average daily wage or 
salary for a 5-day worker, which he shall 
have earned in such employment during the 
days when so employed. 

“*(b) If the injured employee shall not 
have worked in such employment during sub- 
stantially the whole of such year, his average 
annual earnings, if a 6-day worker, shall 
consist of 300 times the average daily wage 
or salary, and, if a 5-day worker, 260 times 
the average daily wage or salary, which an 
employee of the same class working substan- 
tially the whole of such immediately pre- 
ceding year in the same or in similar employ- 
ment in the same or a neighboring place shall 
have earned in such employment during the 
days when so employed. 

“‘*(c) If either of the foregoing methods 
of arriving at the annual average earnings 
of an injured employee cannot reasonably 
and fairly be applied, such annual earnings 
shall be such sums as shall reasonably repre- 
sent the total annual earnings of such em- 
ployee derived by him from the industry in 
which the employee was engaged and from 
any other industry or industries in which 
said employee may have been engaged dur- 
ing the year preceding such injury.’ 
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“Sec. 5. Subsection (m) of section 14 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“The total compensation payable under 
this act for injuries shall in no event exceed 
the sum of $11,000: Provided, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to cases of perma- 
nent total disability or death: And provided 
further, That with respect to cases arising 
under paragraph 21 of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 8 hereof the total compensation payable 
shall in no event exceed the sum of $9,000.’ 

“Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
applicable only to injuries or deaths occur- 
ring on or after the effective date hereof.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In view of the increase in wages and cost 
of living since the enactment in 1927 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, a revision of the maximum 
and minimum compensation rate levels, and 
of the over-all limitation upon the total of 
aggregate compensation payments per case, 
is found necessary to keep pace with such in- 
creases and to afford workmen the same rela- 
tive security, in the event of industrial acci- 
dent, as they enjoyed in the years following 
1927. 

According to sources of information avail- 
able in the United States Department of 
Labor, wage rates in 1927 averaged 80 cents 
per hour for longshoremen, while in 1947 
such rates averaged $1.75 per hour. Over the 
same period the cost of living index increased 
45 percent. During this period the maxi- 
mum weekly workmen’s compensation rate 
under the Longshoremen’s Act was not in- 
creased, but remains today at $25, the rate 
established in 1927. The $7,500 maximum 
compensation under the Longshoremen’s 
Act for injury or death, as fixed in 1927, for 
the same reason affords much less security 
today. : 

The committee proposes an adjustment of 
the compensation rate levels, of the over-all 
maximum limitation upon compensation, 
and of the scale of benefits paid to certain 
beneficiaries in death cases, so as to accom- 
plish upward revision of benefit payments 
upon a basis which will enable beneficiaries 
to meet the rising cost of living, which will 
take into account the general wage increases, 
and which will in general preserve the rela- 
tive security value involved. 

The committee has not proposed an in- 
crease in the maximum and minimum weekly 
compensation rate levels, or of the total 
maximum compensation per case, on a per- 
centage basis exactly corresponding with, for 
instance, the percentage of increase in the 
hourly wage rate. It has, however, sought to 
bring the scale of benefits under the act into 
relative harmony with current economic 
facts by proposing moderate increases in the 
maximum weekly rate levels and in the over- 
all limitation upon maximum aggregate 
compensation, and by a compensatory lib- 
eralization of other features of the act, such 
as by moderately increasing the benefits pay- 
able for the loss or loss of use of members 
of the body, by moderately increasing the 
death benefit payable to children, and by re- 
moving the over-all limitation upon com- 
pensation in cases of death and permanent 
total disability. 

The changes proposed by the committee 
are long overdue; they should produce equi- 
table results both from the standpoint of em- 
ployers and employees alike. The following 
is a sectional analysis of the bill. 


Section 1 


Section 1 of the bill would amend the 
present section 6 (b) of the Longshoremen’s 
Act by raising from $25 to $35 the maximum 
weekly compensation rate for disability and 
by raising from $8 to $12 the minimum 
weekly compensation rate. Both rates 
(established in 1927) would thus be increased 
by approximately 40 percent above present 
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statutory levels. An increase in the maxi- 
mum weckly compensation rate to $35 is con- 
sistent with similar increases in State work- 
men's compensation laws made during the 
past few years. 

The other change in this section is of a 
minor nature and is intended to clarify the 
present language of the act. The act at 
present provides that if an employee’s wages 
at time of injury are less than $8 per week, 
he “shall receive his full weekly wages” as 
compensation. The committee proposes that 
this provision read: 

“That if the employee's average weekly 
wages at the time of injury are less than $12 
per week, he shall receive his average weekly 
wages.” 

This change is necessary to maintain con- 
sistency in the computation of compensa- 
tion, which the act intends in all cases to 
be predicated upon an employee’s average 
weekly wage, not upon the actual wage at 
moment of injury. 

Section 2 


Section 2 of the bill proposes to amend the 
s0-Called schedule of compensation in sec- 
tion 8 (c) of the Longshoremen’s Act pur- 
suant to which indemnities are computed 
for loss or loss of use of members of the 
body, such as an arm, leg, hand, foot, eye, 
etc. 

The committee is aware of the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia Steamboat 
Company v. Norton (284 U. S. 408 (1931)), 
which held that in cases of protracted disa- 
bility the compensation for temporary total 
disability for any period longer than the 
number of weeks then set forth in section 8 
(c) (22) of the act (which will be found re- 
peated in S, 2237) could not be paid at the full 
rate where there was partial loss or partial 
loss of use of a member, and that for tempo- 
rary total disability in cases exceeding the 
statutory healing period the full weekly rate 
could not be paid, but only a percentage of 
such full rate depending upon the percentage 
of loss or loss of use of the particular member. 

The committee intends to provide that 
an employee should receive compensation for 
any one or more of the categories of disability 
set forth in section 8 of the Longshore- 
men’s Act—namely, permanent total dis- 
ability, permanent partial disability, tempo- 
rary total disability, and temporary partial 
disability—and that the receipt of compen- 
sation in one category would not affect the 
right to receive compensation under any 
other category if the case should ultimately 
fall therein, providing that in no case shall 
the limits prescribed in section 5 hereof be 
exceeded. 

The committee intends that the right to 
compensation for permanent disability pay- 
able under the schedule in section 8 (c) of 
the act shall not impair the employee’s right 
to compensation otherwise provided for in 
section 8, for other and different character 
and quality of disability (that is, for tempo- 
rary total and temporary partial disability), 
as the law presently provides for. The com- 
mittee proposes the new indemnity rates as 
in the nature of a compensatory feature (as 
above referred to), since the maximum 
sly compensation rates have not been 
revised upward in the bill to the precise 

xtent present wage levels would probably 
yarrant,. 








Section 3 

This section of the bill proposes to amend 
subsections (a), (b), (c), and (e) of section 
9 of the Longshoremen’s Act. 

The first change proposed relates to rea- 
sonable funeral expenses. The present act 
provides only $200 as the maximum amount 
by which to provide for the burial of an em- 
ployee. Funeral and burial expenses have, 
along with living costs, advanced proportion- 
ately. While in 1927 the statutory allow- 
ance would provide decent burial, the allow- 
ance is wholly inadequate today, and there- 
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fore the committee recommends that the 
maximum level for reasonable funeral ex- 
penses be adjusted to $400. 

The next proposed change in this section 
of the bill would effect an increase in bene- 
fits to children of deceased workmen. The 
employer's liability for compensation would 
still remain at the present statutory maxi- 
mum weekly level of two-thirds of the de- 
ceased worker’s average weekly wage, as no 
change has been proposed in this respect. 
The only change (within and subject to such 
limitation to two-thirds of the weekly wage) 
relates to the percentage of the deceased 
worker’s average weekly wage which would 
be paid as the death benefit to children. 
Under the act at present, a child living with 
the surviving widow of the deceased receives 
10 percent of the deceased's average weekly 
Wage as such child’s death benefit. The 
committee proposes to increase this to 15 
percent. Under the present act, upon the 
death or remarriage of a widow, any surviv- 
ing child has his death benefit increased to 
15 percent of such wage (subject to such 
two-thirds over-all limitation). In such 
cases the present bill provides 35 percent 
for one child, but for more than one child, 
to all children, equally, such 35 percent plus 
15 percent for each child in excess of one, 
such increase taking effect after the death 
or remarriage of the widow. The death 
benefit for children who become orphans 
immediately upon the death of a workman 
would be computed upon the same basis as 
that for children whose surviving parent 
had died or remarried—following the same 
general plan of the present statute, but with 
such increased percentages of the deceased 
workman’s wage. 

The proposed readjustment of the death 
benefit for children takes into account the 
greater cost of providing proper and ade- 
quate child care under present-day condi- 
tions, and is one of the compensatory liberal- 
izing features previously mentioned. 

The change proposed in subsection (e) of 
section 9 of the act (sec. 3 of the bill) is to 
correlate the basis for computing death bene- 
fits with the basis for computing disability 
benefits under section 6 (b) of the act (first 
section of the bill). Thus, the maximum 
weekly compensation rate for disability 
would be $35, and the same maximum com- 
pensation rate would apply as compensation 
for death (two-thirds of $52.50 being $35). 
This same correlation is in the present act. 


Section 4 


Section 4 of the bill would amend section 
10 (a), (b), and (c) of the present law, 
which specifies the method of determining 
the average weekly wage for the purpose of 
computing disability and death benefits. 

The only proposed change in subsection 
(a) of section 10 of the act would be to in- 
clude a factor by which to compute the wages 
of employees working full time in the em- 
ployment in which they were engaged when 
injured. In 1927 many employees were em- 
ployed on a 6-day-week basis. The formula 
in the act was derived from an older for- 
mula in the New York Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act which was written at a time, several 
decades ago, when most employees worked 
on such 6-day-week basis. As most em- 
ployees now are employed on a 5-day-week 
basis, the present statutory basis for com- 
puting wages is anarchronistic, thus pre- 
venting use of the particular formula in 
most cases, as it can lawfully be applied only 
in those cases where employees work a 6- 
day week. The additional new factor (a 260 
multiplier) is provided in the bill so that 
the particular provision can be made useful 
ing the 5-day-week employments. 

The proposed change in subsection (b) of 
section 10 of the act carries out the same 
purpose as that in the change proposed for 
subsection (a). Subsection (b) relates to 
employees whose occupation is full time, but 
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hrough some circumstance the employee 
himself has not worked the full year (for 
example, he may have been ill during part 
of the year, or have been injured shortly 
after taking the employment). Under this 
subsection of the act, the wage of another 
employee in the same or similar employment 
is used as the measure of the injured em- 
ployee’s capacity to earn. The factors, how- 
ever, must be consistent with those in sub- 
section (a); hence the 260 multiplier must 
also be included in subsection (b) to ac- 
complish this result. 

Subsection (c) of section 10 of the act 
would be amended by section 4 of the bill 
so as to permit the inclusion of all earnings 
of the injured employee to be taken into 
account in determining the employee’s an- 
nual earning capacity. This subsection in 
the present law is used where the employ- 
ment itself, in which the injured employee 
Was engaged when injured, does not afford 
a full year of work. It is also used where 
the workweek is shorter than 6 days (and 
would be used where such workweek is also 
shorter than 5 days under the proposed 
amendment to this section). Thus subsec- 
tion (c) applies to seasonal, intermittent, 
discontinuous, and like employment which 
affords less than a full workyear or work- 
week. Under the present law the employee's 
wage for computation purposes under sub- 
division (c) is limited to his actual earnings, 
and those of like employees, working in the 
same or most similar employment in which 
the injured employee was engaged. The 
finding must be as to the injured employee's 
earning capacity in the particular employ- 
ment in which he was working when injured, 

The measurement of an employee's capac- 
ity to earn should not be limited to his earn- 
ings in the particular employment in which 
he was engaged when injured, but should be 
gaged by what the employee is capable of 
earning in all employments in which he was 
employed during the year prior to injury, 
otherwise harsh results necessarily follow. 
The proposed change in subsection (c) seeks 
to avoid such harsh results by permitting 
consideration of earnings of the employee not 
only in the employment engaged in when 
injured, but all other employments in which 
he worked during the year prior to injury, 
and is intended to be inclusive of the reason- 
able value of the employee’s services if self- 
employed during part of such year. The 
change proposed is consistent with similar 
change made in the New York workmen's 
compensation law some years ago, similarly 
to avoid harsh results, and it is also consis- 
tent with parallel provisions in other State 
workingmen’s compensation acts. 


Section 5 


This section of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 14 (m) of the act by removing there- 
from the present statutory limitation of 
$7,500 upon total aggregate compensation 
for injury or death, and by substituting 
therefor a new over-all maximum limitation 
of $11,000 upon compensation for disability, 
with a sublimitation of $9,000 upon that par- 
ticular compensation for permanent partial 
disability which is payable when the case is 
classified as one in which compensation shall 
be payable under section 8 (c) (21) of the 
act, but neither limitation would apply in 
respect to compensation for permanent total 
disability and death. The proposed change 
would not affect the present exclusion of 
medical costs from the over-all money com- 
pensation limitation. 

A number of States have no maximum 
limitation, either as to amount or period of 
payment, in respect to cases involving per- 
manent total disability and death. In such 
situations any such limitation is harsh and 
unrealistic, as it merely shifts the problem 
of the care of the victim or his dependents 
from industry (out of which the problem 
arose) to public or private charity. The 
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proper placing of the continuing obligation 
to care for such unfortunates is within the 
workmen’s compensation insurance system, 
wherein such cases initially arise, and for 
whose care industry is primarily responsible. 
Such insurance system is already well adapted 
to care for such unfortunates and should 
continue to provide the necessary compensa- 
tion during the course of permanent total 
disability, and in death cases for the depend- 
ents during the continuance of their depend- 
ency status, as already carefully delineated by 
statute. 

The added cost to employers of insuring 
the obligation for continued compensation in 
such limited class of cases would be relatively 
small compared to the total cost of benefits 
in all employee cases, because of the com- 
paratively few permanent total disability 
cases which arise, and because of the rela- 
tively few death cases and the many statu- 
tory features affecting the payment of death 
benefits (for example, the termination of 
death benefits upon remarriage of a widow, 
and the relative frequency of remarriage). 

The proposed over-all limitation of $11,000 
upon total compensation for disability (ex- 
cept as to cases determined under sec. 8 
(c) (21) of the act), will provide a ceiling 
approximately sufficient to provide the com~- 
pensation for a major amputation. For ex- 
ample, under the proposed new schedule an 
employee losing an arm would be entitled to 
312 weeks’ compensation. If he should be 
entitled to the maximum weekly compensa- 
tion of $35, by reason of his wage rate, he 
would receive 312 times $35 or $10,920 in 
weekly installments. With the $11,000 ceil- 
ing only $80 would remain available to cover 
any period of temporary total disability in 
excess of the schedule set forth in section 
8 (c) (21) (which in many cases would run 
longer than the 24 weeks’ loss of time which 
such $80 would represent). 

In proposing the removal of the maximum 
limitation upon compensation in respect to 
permanent total disability cases and death 
cases, the committee not only considered the 
desirability of bringing the Longshoreman’s 
Act into line with other Federal (the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act of September 7, 
1916, which never contained any such limi- 
tation) and State workmen’s compensation 
acts, but considered the removal of the limi- 
tation in part compensatory in nature, as to 
some extent offsetting the maximum weekly 
compensation rate, which it approved, which 
is at a point somewhat lower than that which 
perhaps could be justified by current wage 
and cost-of-living indexes. 

If the amendments proposed for the Long- 
shoremen’s Act should be enacted, it will not 
be necessary to make any changes to accom- 
plish similar revisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws for the District of Columbia 
and for employees of Government contractors 
working outside the continental United 
States. Any changes enacted in respect to 
the Longshoremen’s Act automatically bring 
employees in the District of Columbia and 
employees of Government contractors work- 
ing outside the continental United States un- 
der such law by reason of the extension of the 
Longshoremen’s Act as the basic workmen’s 
compensation law for such District and con- 
tractors’ employees. 


EMANUEL CARINOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 933) for the relief of Emanuel 
Carinos, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “permanent”, to strike out “ad- 
mission.” and insert “admission, upon 
the payment by him of the visa fee and 
head tax”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any provision of the immigration laws, the 
temporary admission to the United States of 





Emanuel Carinos, a native of Greece, at the 
port of New York, New York, on November 
25, 1925, is hereby declared a record of perma- 
nent admission, upon the payment by him 
of the visa fee and head tax. Upon the en- 
actment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the Greek quota 
of the first year that the said Greek quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PETER DROZD 


The Senate proceeded to considef the 
bill (S. 660) for the relief of Peter Drozd, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“entered the’, to strike out “United 
States” and insert “United States, upon 
the payment by him of the visa fee and 
head tax”; and on page 2, line 1, after 
the name “Drozd.” to insert “upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year 
that said quota is available’, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration laws, Peter Drozd shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on the date on which he entered 
the United States, upon the payment by him 
of the visa fee and head tax. 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any warrants of arrest 
or orders of deportation which may have been 
issued, and to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings which may have been com- 
menced, in the case of the said Peter Drozd. 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
said quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R 5310.) to authorize the 
admission into the United States of per- 
sons of races indigenous to Siam and 
make them racially eligible for natural- 
ization, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask who it was that requested that the 
bill be passed over? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
asked that the bill go over. I did so on 
behalf of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuvsseELL], who has left the Senate Cham- 
ber temporarily. He will be back in a 
few minutes. Does the Senator from 
Washington wish the bill go to the end 
of the calendar? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall wait until 
the Senator from Georgia returns before 
I ask that the bill be considered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I made the request 
to accommodate the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill has been passed over. 
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JOYCE VIOLET ANGEL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2059) to the relief of Joyce Violet 
Angel, which has been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 

That, for the purpose of the Immigration 
and Naturalization laws, Miss Joyce Violet 
Angel, a resident of Alexandria, Egypt, shall 
be deemed to be a native of Great Britain. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN BASQUE ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 158) for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens, which has been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 2, line 4, 
after the words “quota is” to strike out 
“availiable” and insert “available”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cancel deportation pro- 
ceedings in the cases of Gaspar Ybarzabal, 
Pedro Ybarzabal, and Antonio Monasterio, 
all of Ontario, Oreg., legally admitted as 
seamen but who have remained in the United 
States longer than permitted by law and 
regulations, and that these aliens shall be 
considered as having been admitted for per- 
manent entry as of the date of their actual 
entry on the payment of the visa fees of $10 
and head taxes of $8 per person. 

Upon the enactment of this act the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct three num- 
bers from the Spanish quota for the first 
year that the said Spanish quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2589) to provide for exten- 
sion of the terms of office of the present 
members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


DAMAGES RESULTING FROM EXPLOSIONS 
AT PORT CHICAGO, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 669) to provide a method of 
paying all unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of explosions at Port 
Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in the 
amounts found to be due by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary With an amendment on page 2, line 
12, after the word “investigated” to strike 
out “and settled under authority hereof 
in the respective amounts recommended 
by the Secretary of the Navy,” and in- 
sert “and reported to the Congress with 
recommendations by the Secretary of the 
Navy in accordance with the provisions 
of said Public Law 423.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide a method of paying 
certain unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of the explosions at 
Port Chicago, Calif., en July 17, 1944, in 
the amounts found to be due by the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 


CAFFEY ROBERTSON-SMITH, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 350) for the relief of 
Caffey Robertson-Smith, Inc., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORP., OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 4377) for the relief of 
the Consolidated Steel Corp., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. MARGARET K. CAHN 


The bill (H. R. 3526) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margaret K. Cahn, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 4379) for the relief of 
the Harbor Boat Building Co., the Wil- 
mington Welding & Boiler Works, and 
B & R Machine Works, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LULA WILSON NEVERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1508) for the relief of Mrs. 
Lula Wilson Nevers, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the words “United States’’, 
to strike out “as the result of renting one 
Link-Belt crawler crane under equipment 
rental agreement No. 75, to the Iowa ord- 
nance plant and Kansas ordnance plant 
of the War Department, said agreement 
entered into April 29, 1941,” and insert 
“out of the rental of one Link-Belt crawl- 
er crane under rental agreement No. 75, 
entered into April 29, 1941, and the use 
and handling of such crane at and during 
shipment between the Iowa ordnance 
plant and Kansas ordnance plant of the 
War Department.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill ‘H. R. 1508) was read the third 
time and passed. 


WARREN H. MCKENNEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 873) for the relief of Warren H. 
McKenney, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
efter the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “$8,660”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Warren H. Mc- 
tenney, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of $8,660, 
in full satisfaction of his claims against the 
United States (1) for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him as a result 
of an automobile accident which occurred on 
November 22, 1945, near Antwerp, Belgium, 
when the automobile in which he was a Pas- 
Senger was struck by a United States Army 


vehicle, and (2) for compensation for the 
death of his wife, Anita R. McKenney, as a 
result of such accident, and (3) for reim- 
bursement for medical and hospital expenses 
incurred by him as a result of such accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,C00. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LYDIA A. THOMPSON 


The bill (S. 1303), for the relief of 
Lydia A. Thompson, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the requirements 
of sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7,.1916, 
as amended, are hereby waived in the case 
of the late William M. Thompson, formerly 
employed by the War Department as a con- 
struction manager at Nitro, W. Va., who died 
on May 10, 1918, as a result of typhoid fever 
contracted by him while an employee in 
such capacity, and the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to consider and act 
upon any claim which may be filed with the 
Commission by Lydia A. Thompson, widow 
of said William M. Thomspon, within 1 year 
from the date of the enactment of this act, 
for compensation under the provisions of 
such act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
for the death of said William M. Thompson; 
but compensation, if any, shall commence 
from and after the date of the passage of 
this act. 


COLBERT H. CANNON 


The bill (H. R. 2384) for the relief of 
Colbert H. Cannon, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FLOOD LOSSES AT MEAD, NEBR. 


The bill (S. 424) for the relief of cer- 
tain persons who suffered losses as the 
result of floodwaters in the vicinity of 
the Nebraska Ordnance Plant at Mead, 
Saunders County, Nebr., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill, with par- 
ticular reference to whether the losses 
were caused by action of the Govern- 
ment in any respect? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I do not 
have the details before me, but the bill 
presently under consideration simply 
authorizes those who think they have 
suffered damage to bring suit in the dis- 
trict court. We are not settling any of 
the claims in the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
question is, Do those people claim to have 
been damaged by virtue of any act of 
negligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I assume so, because 
there is a large Government plant lo- 
cated nearby. The bill simply grants 
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jurisdiction to the Federal court there to 
hear claims for damages by local people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CORDON. Ihave no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of the fol- 
lowing-named persons, all of Saunders 
County, Nebr., against the United States for 
loss of or damage to their corn crops-as @ 
result. of the flooding in April, May, and 
June, 1944, of the properties owned or rented 
by such persons as a result of an excessive 
flow of water in Silver Creek which followed 
the construction by the War Department of 
a drainage ditch from the Nebraska Ordnance 
Plant to such creek: John J. Higgins, Frank 
Higgins, Mrs. Agnes Kelly, Leonard G. Cam- 
eron, Dr. Daniel Dieter, Frank J. Dieter, Ken- 
neth Rogers, Amanda Scheuneman Coderre, 
and Joseph Trpisovsky. 

Sec. 2.In the determination of such 
claims, the United States shall be held liable 
for damages, and for any negligent or wrong- 
ful acts or omissions of any of its officers or 
employees, to the same extent as if the 
United States were a private person in ac- 
cordance with the law of the place where the 
acts or omissions occurred. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any statute of 
limitation or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claims may be instituted by the claimants 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act. Proceedings for the determina- 
tion of such claim and review thereof, and 
payment of any judgment thereon, shall be 
had as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under the provisions 
of paragraph “Twentieth” of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of John 
J. Higgins, and others.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR JUDGE AGAINST WHOM 
AFFIDAVIT OF PERSONAL BIAS AND 
PREJUDICE HAS BEEN FILED 


The bill (S. 1476) to require the desig- 
nation by the senior circuit judge of an- 
other judge to sit in the place of any 
judge against whom an affidavit of per- 
sonal bias and prejudice has been filed 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CORDON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I objected to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1476, Calendar 1398, in the 
belief that it had to do with a matter 
which might possibly be covered by a 
comprehensive bill later to be reported. 
I am advised that that is not the case, 
and I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the blil, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, at the end of line 11, to strike 
out “18” and insert “13”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
in section 21 of the Judicial Code (U. 5. C., 
title 28, sec. 25) is amended to read as 
follows: “Whenever a party to any action or 
proceeding, civil or criminal, shall make and 
file an affidavit that the judge before whom 
the action or proceeding is to be tried or 
heard has a personal bias or prejudice either 
against him or in favor of any opposite party 
to the suit, such judge shall proceed no fur- 
ther therein, and another judge shall be 
designated in accordance with the provisions 
of section 13 to hear such matter.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2664) to authorize the In- 
dian Claims Commission to hear and de- 
termine certain claims of the Indians of 
California was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 


FRED E. GROSS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 2131) for the relief of Fred E. 
Gross, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment: to. strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine on the merits and to 
render, in accordance therewith, judgment 
upon the claim of Fred E. Gross, of Lonoke, 
Ark., against the United States, arising under 
or growing out of the use by the United 
States in ordnance plants of a packing box 
for vane assemblies and bomb fuzes, which 
box was originated, designed, and patented 
(shown and described in his patent No. 
2,389,358) by said Fred E. Gross. The Court 
of Claims is directed to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the said claim, not- 
withstanding any prior administrative de- 
termination, any statute of limitation, or 
any provision of law which would otherwise 
bar this action, or any provision or rule of 
law which would otherwise bar a Federal 
employee from instituting such action; and 
the citation for distinguished service issued 
Fred E. Gross is not to be considered as com- 
pensation or sufficient award or in lieu of 
compensation. 

Sec, 2. Any suit upon such claim brought 
under the provisions of this act shall be in- 
stituted within 1 year from the date of enact- 
ment of this act. Proceedings for the deter- 
mination of such claim, and appeals from, 
and payment of, any Judgment thereon shall 
be in the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 
section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. ‘ 


JAMES M. DINGWALL, JR., AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 3644) for the relief of 
James M. Dingwall, Jr.; Aileen Reynolds; 
Bert Wo2'slayer; and Mrs. Maisie Purser 




















































































Davis was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES BY THE VETERANS’ 
BUREAU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1035) to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Med- 
ford, Oreg., for use as a domiciliary fa- 
cility by the Veterans’ Administration, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
an amendment, on page 1, after line 8, to 
insert: 

Sec. 2. That the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized and directed to 
acquire from the War Assets Administration 
the tract of land with improvemeats thereon 
formerly used for hospital purposes at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and known as Schick General 
Hospital, and to operate and maintain there- 
on a facility for domiciliary care for veterans. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to acquire from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration the tract of land with improve- 
ments thereon formerly used for hospital 
purposes at Camp White, Medford, Oreg., 
and known as Camp White Hospital, and to 
operate and maintain thereon a facility for 
domiciliary care for veterans. 

Sec. 2. That the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized and directed to 
acquire from the War Assets Administration 
the tract of land with improvements there- 
on formerly used for hospital purposes at 
Clinton, Iowa, and known as Schick General 
Hospital, and to operate and maintain there- 
on a facility for domiciliary care for veterans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the acquisition of 
the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa, for use as domiciliary fa- 
cilities by the Veterans’ Administration.” 


AMENDMENT OF HAWAIIAN HOMES 
COMMISSION ACT 


The bill (H. R. 5173) to amend section 
203 of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, designating certain public lands as 
available home lands was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
notice from the Recorp that apparently 
the same bill was passed on a previous 
call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is advised that was a different bill. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5922) relating to the 
issuance of reentry permits to certain 
aliens was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6318) to amend section 
3 of the Standard Time Act of March 19, 
1918, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 239) reaffirm- 
ing the policy of the United States to 
achieve international peace and security 
through the United Nations and indicat- 
ing certain objectives to be pursued was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


NATION-WIDE PRAYER FOR PEACE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 217) re- 
questing the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating Memorial Day, 1948, 
as a day for a Nation-wide prayer for 
peace was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe Memorial Day, 1948, by 
praying, each in accordance with his religious 
faith, for permanent peace; designating a 
period during such day in which all the peo- 
ple of the United States may unite in prayer 
for a permanent peace, calling upon all the 
people of the United States to unite in prayer 
at such time; and calling upon the news- 
papers, radio stations, and all other mediums 
of information to join in observing such day 
and period of prayer. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY OF CERTAIN 
PERSONS NOT IN POSSESSION OF AIR- 
CRAFT 


The bill (S. 2455) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, by 
limiting the liability of certain persons 
not in possession of aircraft was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, at 
the present time there is some question 
whether, under the laws of 10 States, 
one who has a mortgage on an airplane 
may not be liable for damages in the 
case of an accident or collision. Such 
liability seems entirely unwarranted, and 
the purpose of the bill is to protect such 
persons. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (52 Stat. 973; U. S. C., title 49, 
sec. 401, and the following), is further 
amended by inserting, immediately follow- 
ing section 503 thereof, the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 504. No person having a security in- 
terest in, or security title to, any civil aircraft 
under a contract of conditional sale, equip- 
ment trust, chattel or corporate mortgage, or 
other instrument of similar nature, and no 
lessor of any such aircraft under a bona fide 
lease of 30 days or more, shall be liable by 
reason of such interest or title, or by reason 
of his interest as lessor or owner of the air- 
craft so leased, for any injury to or death 
of persons, or damage to or loss of prop- 
erty, on the surface of the earth (whether on 
land or water) caused by such aircraft, 6r by 
the ascent, descent, or flight of such aircraft 
or by the dropping or falling of an object 
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therefrom, unless such aircraft is in the ac- 
tual possession or control of such person at 
the time of such injury, death, damage, or 
loss.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RECORDING OF TITLE, ETC., WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN AIRCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2454) to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
further provision for the recording of title 
to, interests in, and encumbrances upon 
certain aircraft, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 1 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1928, as amended (52 Stat. 973; U.S. C., title 
49, sec. 401), is amended by changing the 
number of paragraph (31) to (32), and by 
inserting, immediately following paragraph 
(35), the following new paragraph (31): 

“(31) ‘Spare parts’ means parts, appurte- 
nances, and accessories of aircraft (other than 
aircraft engines and propellers), of aircraft 
engines (other than propellers), of propellers 
and of appliances, maintained for installa- 
tion or use in an aircraft, aircraft engine, 
propeller, or appliance, but which at the 
time are not installed therein or attached 
thereto.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (17) of section 1 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(17) ‘Conditional sale’ means (a) any 
contract for the sale of an aircraft, aircraft 
engine, propeller, appliance, or spare part 
under which possession is delivered to the 
buyer and the property is to vest in the buyer 
at a subsequent time, upon the payment of 
part or all of the price, or upon the perform- 
ance of any other condition or the happening 
of any contingency; or (b) any contract for 
the bailment or leasing of an aircraft, air- 
craft engine, propeller, appliance, or spare 
part, by which the bailee or lessee contracts 
to pay as compensation a sum substantially 
equivalent to the value thereof, and by which 
it is agreed that the bailee or lessee is bound 
to become, or has the option of becoming, 
the owner thereof upon full compliance with 
the terms of the contract. The buyer, bailee, 
or lessee shall be deemed to be the person by 
whom any such contract is made or given.” 

Sec. 3. Section 503 of such act (U. S. C., 
title 49, sec. 523) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 503. (a) The Administrator shall 
establish and maintain a system for the re- 
cording of each and all of the following: 

“(1) Any conveyance which affects the 
title to, or any interest in, any civil aircraft 
of the United States; 

“(2) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument affects 
the title to, or any interest in, any specifically 
identified aircraft engine or engines of 750 or 
more rated take-off horsepower for each such 
engine or the equivalent of such horsepower, 
and also any assignment or amendment there- 
of or supplement thereto; 

“(3) Any lease, and any mortgage, equip- 
ment trust, contract of conditional sale, or 
other instrument executed for security pur- 
poses, which lease or other instrument af- 
fects the title to, or any interest in, any air- 
craft engines, propellers, or appliances main- 
tained by or on behalf of an air carrier cer- 
tificated under section 604 (b) of this act for 
installation or use in aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, or propellers, or any spare parts main- 
tained by or on behalf of such an air carrier, 


which instrument need only describe gener- 
ally by types the engines, propellers, ap- 
pliances, and spare parts covered thereby and 
designate the location or locations thereof; 
and also any assignment or amendment 
thereof or supplement thereto. 

“(b) The Administrator shall also record 
under the system provided for in subsection 
(a) of this section any release, cancellation, 
discharge, or satisfaction relating to any con- 
veyance or other instrument recorded under 
said system. 

“(c) No conveyance the recording of which 
is provided for by section 503 (a) (1) made 
on or after August 22, 1938, and no instru- 
ment the recording of which is provided for 
by section 503 (a) (2) or section 503 (a) (3) 
made on or after the effective date of this 
section, shall be valid in respect of such 
aircraft, aircraft engine or engines, propellers, 
appliances, or spare parts against any person 
other than the person by whom the convey- 
ance or other instrument is made or given, 
his heir or devisee, or any person having ac- 
tual notice thereof, until such conveyance 
or other instrument is filed for recordation 
in the office of the Administrator. For the 
purposes of this subsection (c), such convey- 
ance or other instrument shall take effect 
from the time and date of its filing for rec- 
ordation, and not from the time and date 
of its execution. 

“(d) Each conveyance or other instrument 
recorded by means of or under the system 
provided for in subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section shall from the time of its filing for 
recordation be valid as to all pefsons without 
further or other recordation, except that an 
instrument recorded pursuant to section 
503 (a) (3) shall be effective only with re- 
spect to those of such items which may from 
time to time be situated at the designated 
location or locations and only while so situ- 
ated: Provided, That an instrument recorded 
under section 503 (a) (2) shall not be ef- 
fected as to the engine or engines specifically 
identified therein, by any instrument there- 
tofore or thereafter recorded pursuant to 
section 503 (a) (3). 

“(e) No conveyance or other instrument 
shall be recorded unless it shall have been 
acknowledged before a notary public or other 
officer authorized by the law of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or possession 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, to take 
acknowledgement of deeds. 

“(f) The Administrator shall keep a record 
of the time and date of the filing of con- 
veyances and other instruments with him 
and of the time and date of recordation 
thereof. He shall record conveyances and 
other instruments filed with him in the order 
of their reception, in files to be kept for that 
purpose, and indexed according to— 

“(1) the identifying description of the 
aircraft or aircraft engine, or in the case of an 
instrument referred to in section 503 (a) (3), 
the location or locations specified therein; 
and . 
“(2) the names of the parties to the con- 
veyance or other instrument. 

“(g) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulation for the endorsement 
upon certificates of registration, or aircraft 
certificates, of information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft for which each 
certificate is issued, the recording of dis- 
charges and satisfactions of recorded instru- 
ments, and other transactions affecting title 
to or interest in aircraft, aircraft engines, 
propellers, appliances, or parts, and for such 
other records, proceedings, and details as 
may be necessary to facilitate the determina- 
tion of the rights of parties dealing with 
civil aircraft of the United States, aircraft 
engines, propellers, appliances, or parts. 

“(h) The person applying for the issuance 
or renewal of an airworthiness certificate for 
an aircraft with respect to which there has 
been no recordation of ownership as provided 
in this section shall present with his ap- 
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plication such information with respect to 
the ownership of the aircraft as the Adminis- 
trator shall deem necessary to show the per- 
sons who are holders of property interests in 
such aircraft and the nature and extent of 
such interests.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THUNDERSTORMS AS RELATED TO 
SAFETY IN AVIATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2456) to provide safety in avia- 
tion and to direct an investigation of the 
causes and characteristics of thunder- 
storms, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “to” to strike out 
“investigate” and insert “study”; in line 
5, after “thunderstorms” to insert “hur- 
ricanes, cyclones, and other severe at- 
mospheric disturbances”; in line 8, after 
the word “of” to insert ‘“updrafts and”; 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “Such” 
to strike out “investigation” and insert 
“study”; and in line 8, after the words 
“course of the” to strike out “investiga- 
tion” and insert “study”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of the 
Weather Bureau is authorized and directed to 
study fully and thoroughly the internal struc- 
ture of thunderstorms, hurricanes, cyclones, 
and other severe atmospheric disturbances, 
particularly the degree of turbulence within 
such storms and the development, mainte- 
nance, and magnitude of updrafts and down- 
drafts with a view to establishing methods 
by which the characteristics of particular 
thunderstorms may be forecast and methods 
by which the characteristics of such storms 
may be determined on visual observation 
from outside of the immediate thunderstorm 
area. Such study shall be concluded at the 
earliest practicable date and a final report 
submitted to Congress. The Chief of the 
Weather Bureau shall make interim reports 
to Congress at least annually during the 
course of the study. 

Sec. 2. The Chief of the Weather Bureau 
is empowered to make such expenditures at 
the seat of government and elsewhere as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act and as from time to time may be 
appropriated for by Congress, including ex- 
penditures for the development and purchase 
of special meteorological instruments and 
other equipment (including motor vehicles 
and aircraft), without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 3. Any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau in carrying out the purposes of this 
act, and for such purposes may lend or trans- 
fer to the Chief of the Weather Bureau any 
officer or employee of such department or es- 
tablishment and any property, equipment, 
lands, or buildings under its control. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide safety in aviation and 
to direct a study of the causes and char- 
acteristics of thunderstorms and other 
atmospheric disturbances.” 
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SERVICE CREDIT TO CERTAIN COAST 
GUARD ENLISTED MEN 


The bill (H. R. 4804) to allow service 
credit for certain enlisted men of the 
Coast Guard who acted as policemen and 
guards at the Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, 
Greenland, during 1940 and 1941 was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF COAST 
GUARD COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


The bill (H. R. 4817) to amend the act 
of July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public 
Law No. 219 of the Eightieth Congress), 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4112) to provide for the 
acceptance and use of funds for support 
of the National Weather Service sup- 
plementing the funds appropriated for 
the operation of the Weather Bureau of 
the Department of Commerce was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEvERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr,MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask what Senator objected? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair is not advised. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I was one 
of those who objected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator will 
withhold his objection, I think I can ex- 
plain the bill satisfactorily. 

Mr. BALL. I prefer to have the bill 
go over, because, as I read it, it grants 
the Weather Bureau certain authority to 
engage in competition with private iae- 
teorologists. We heard a preat deal of 
complaint on that score, under the pres- 
ent law, before the appropriations sub- 
committee. Icertainly would want to go 
into the subject much more thoroughly 
than could be done now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


BASIC AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
WEATHER BUREAU 


The bill (H. R. 4426) to provide basic 
authority for certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the Weather Bureau, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think I can make a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the bill. I hope the Sen- 
ator will not persist in his objection. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held public 
hearings on this bill. It was reported 
favorably on January 20, 1948, and 
passed the House without objection on 
February 3, 1948. No one has offered 
any objection to it. 

The purpose,of the bill is to provide 
basic authority for certain functions 
and activities of the Weather Bureau. 
The report of the House committee 
(H, Rept. 1256), explains in detail what 
those functions and activities are. 

The bill was drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and it has the ap- 
proval of that Department as well as 
the approval of the Bureau of the 
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Budget. It should be noted that when 
the Secretary of Commerce submitted a 
draft of this proposed legislation to the 
Congress he stated in his letter of trans- 
mittal, which is printed in the House 
committee report, that— 

All the items enumerated in this pro- 
posed bill may be found in the appropria- 
tion acts for the Department of Commerce, 
1947 and 1948. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of House bill 4426? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4427) to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CORDON. I ask that the bill go 
over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4393) to provide for the 
distribution, promotion, separation, and 
retirement of commissioned officers of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162) to 
rescind certain orders of the Secretary of 
the Interior establishing Indian reserva- 
tions in the Territory of Alaska was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIL AIR PATROL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5298) to establish Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force and to authorize 
the Secretary of the Air Force to extend 
aid to Civil Air Patrol in the fulfillment 
of its objectives, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Armed Services was at the top of page 
2, to strike out: 

(a) to make available to Civil Air Patrol 
by gift or by loan, sale, or otherwise, with or 
without charge therefor, obsolete or surplus 
aircraft, aircraft parts, and other matériel, 
supplies, equipment, and facilities of the Air 
Force Establishment; 

(b) to permit utilization, with or without 
charge therefor, of supplies, matériel, equip- 
ment, and facilities of the Air Force Estab- 
lishment which, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, are required by Civil 
Air Patrol in carrying out its mission. 


And insert: 

(a) to make available to Civil Air Patrol 
by gift or by loan, sale, or otherwise, with or 
without charge therefor, obsolete or surplus 
aircraft, aircraft parts, matériel, supplies, and 
equipment of the Air Force Establishment; 

(b) to permit utilization of such facilities 
of the Air Force Establishment as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Air Force, are 
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required by Civil Air Patrol to carry out its 
mission; 

(c) to furnish to Civil Air Patrol such 
quantities of gasoline and oil as may be re- 
quired by it for the purpose of carrying out 
any specifically assigned mission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
at the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“(c)” and insert “(d)”; and on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 3, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(e).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 10, after the name “Civil Air Patrol” 
to strike out “and to issue to Civil Air 
Patrol such property of the Air Force 
Establishment as he may deem necessary 
for the efficient performance of such 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RECORDING AND RELEASING OF LIENS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLE TITLES 


The bill (S. 2406) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the 
recording and releasing of liens by en- 
tries on certificates of title for motor 
vehicles and trailers, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
recording and releasing of liens by entries 
on certificates of title for motor vehicles and 
trailers, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 739), as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The fee for recording liens or 
assignments of liens upon a certificate shall 
be the sum of $1 for each lien or assignment 
of lien on each motor vehicle or trailer con- 
tained in the instrument, which fee shall 
include the charge for recording the release 
of such lien.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 12 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the recording and releasing of liens 
by entries on certificates of title for motor 
vehicles and trailers, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved July 2, 1940, as amended 
by the first section of this act, there shall 
be a fee of 50 cents for recording the re- 
lease of a lien which is recorded under the 
provisions of such act of July 2, 1940, as 
amended, prior to the date of enactment of 
this act and no assignment of which is 
recorded under ‘the provisions of such act 
of July 2, 1940, as amended, after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARMORY BOARD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5874) to establish a District 
of Columbia Armory Board, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment on page 2, 
in line 4, after the word “Militia,” to 
strike out “and the Architect of the 
Capitol.” and insert “and a third person 
not employed by the Federal or District 
Governments who shall be appointed by 
the Chairmen of the District of Columbia 
Committees of the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives for a term of 3 years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF 
WASHINGTON 


The bill (H. R. 6203) to incorporate 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Washington a corporation sole, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


QUARTERING OF TROOPS PARTICIPITING 
IN INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 381) 
to provide for the quartering, in certain 
public buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, of troops participating in the in- 
augural ceremonies of 1949, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL 
FOUNDATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 6209) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation 
of the District of Columbia”, approved 
January 6, 1893, as amended, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


GRANTING OF PERMITS BY COMMITTEE 
ON INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 380) 
authorizing the granting of permits to 
the Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies 
on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the President-elect in January 1949, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TREATMENT OF SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6071) to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 5, 
in line 1, after the word “convicted”, to 
strike out “of committing any other un- 
natural or perverted sexual act with any 
other person or animal” and insert “of 
having carnal copulation in an opening 
of the body except sexual parts with an- 
other person.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
in line 18, after the words “may be”, to 
insert “Provided, That the accused, on 
motion, shall be entitled to be furnished 
with a bill of particulars, setting forth 
the particular acts which constitute the 
offense charged.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RECOURSE BY CARRIERS IN CASES OF 
LOSS 
The bill (H. R. 3730: to amend section 


20 (12) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
with respect to recourse, by an initial or 





delivering carrier, against the carrier on 
whose line loss of, or damage or injury to, 
property is sustained, on account of ex- 
pense incurred in defending actions at 
law, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, at the pres- 
ent time, a shipper whose goods are dam- 
aged may collect the cost of the dam- 
age from either the first carrier, the in- 
itiating carrier, or the last carrier. If 
the damage occurs on an intermediate 
carrier, either the originating carrier or 
the terminating carrier, as the case may 
be, recovers from the intermediate car- 
rier, but recovers only the actual dam- 
age. Of course, some expense is involved 
where a lawsuit must be brought by one 
carrier against another. This bill per- 
mits the originating or terminating car- 
rier also to include the expense incurred 
in the course of collection of the dam- 
age. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF EASTERN AVENUE, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2040) to rermit certain 
property owners to file objections and ex- 
ceptions to awards of damages and as- 
sessments of benefits growing out of con- 
demnation proceedings for the extension 
of Eastern Avenue in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, may 
I inquire what Senator objected to con- 
sideration of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] objected. 

Mr. McGRATH. I should like to ex- 
plain the bill to the Senator, if he will 
withhold his objection for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota withhold 
his objection. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes, indeed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, this 
bill is designed to rectify certain ‘injus- 
tices and inequities which occurred to 11 
home owners in the District of Columbia 
as a result of the construction by the 
District of Columbia of Eastern Avenue. 

What happened was that in 1939 the 
District of Columbia condemned certain 
property on Eastern Avenue, and an 
award of damages was made at that time. 
The award included the cost of these 
property owners of building retaining 
walls which would be necessary, inas- 
much as when the cut was made, their 
houses would be left on very high preci- 
pices. Awards were made at that time. 

Then the war came along, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was unable to proceed 
with the construction of Eastern Ave- 
nue. After the war was over, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia constructed the high- 
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way as originally planned, leaving these 
property owners with their houses up on 
very high banks. Obviously, the cost of 
building the retaining walls had doubled 
from the time when the property owners 
received the original awards. It was im- 
possible for them to build the retaining 
walls until the District of Columbia built 
the highway, and the District of Colum- 
bia could not build the highway until the 
war had concluded. 

It is only a matter of common justice 
that some recompense be made for that 
peculiar situation. So the committee has 
reported a bill which makes an appro- 
priation of approximately $29,000, all of 
which is agreed to by the District of 
Columbia engineers as being fair, just, 
and equitable, in order to pay the proper- 
ty owners concerned for the damage 
their property has sustained. 

I think in all fairness we should pass 
the bill, in order to do justice to these 
particular property owners. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 


That, in order to provide relief for the 
owners of certain properties abutting Eastern 
Avenue in the District of Columbia, which 
properties were involved in condemnation 
case numbered 2611 in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, wherein the owners of such properties 
were awarded damages as a result of bring- 
ing to grade of the proposed Eastern Ave- 
nue, which damages have become inadequate 
because of increased construction costs dur- 
ing the war period, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, upon certification by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia of the 
amounts payable, to the owner of each par- 
cel of real property enumerated in section 2 
of this act, an amount equal to the actual 
cost of constructing a retaining wall and 
steps in front of such parcel, not exceeding, 
however, the amount set forth in section 2 
after the number of such parcel. Upon com- 
pletion of the construction, by private con- 
tractors, of the retaining wall and steps for 
each parcel, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall certify to the Secre- 
tary the amount payable to the owner of 
said parcel under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The parcels of real property referred 
to in the first section and the maximum 
amount payable to the owner of each parcel 
are as follows: 
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Sec. 3. All walls and steps, payment for 
which is authorized by this act, shall be de- 
signed and constructed in accordance with 
applicable regulations in force in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all construction shall 
be performed under permit or permits issued 
by the appropriate officials of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. The authority to pay the sums au- 
thorized by this act shall expire 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of the owners of 
certain properties abutting Eastern Ave- 
nue in the District of Columbia.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR EELEASE OF 
POWERS OF APPOINTMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 395) to ex- 
tend the time for the release, free of es- 
tate and gift tax, of powers of appoint- 
ment, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with an amend- 
ment, at the end of the joint resolution 
to insert: 

EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ASSESSMENT OF 

DEFERRED EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 

Src. 3. (a) Section 710 (a) (5) of the [n- 
ternal Revenue Code is hereby amended wy 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or rule of law, to the extent that any 
amount of tax remaining unpaid pursuant 
to this paragraph is in excess of the reduc- 
tion in tax finally determined under section 
722, such excess may be assessed at any time 
before the expiration of 1 year after such 
final determination.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective as if made by section 222 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to extend the time for 
the release, free of estate and gift tax, 
of powers of appointment, and for other 
purposes.” 


MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC ORDER AT 
INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 379) 
to provide for the maintenance of public 


' order and the protection of life and prop- 


erty in connection with the Presidential 
inaugural ceremonies of 1949 was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the calendar. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
1076, Senate bill 2326, the Alaska Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Objection was 
previously made to the consideration of 
that measure. The Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WrtiramMs] has sufficient 
amendments to take care of all objec- 
tions from all parties concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana asks unanimous 


consent that the Senator recur to Cal- 
endar 1076, Senate bill 2326, a bill which 
appears on the calendar at a point pre- 
ceding the portion of the calendar cov- 
ered by the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment under which the calendar has been 
called today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I feel 
that no Senator should ask the Senate to 
recur to measures which appear on the 
calendar at a point preceding the point 
at which it was agreed, by unanimous 
consent, that the calling of the calendar 
would begin today, unless there is no 
controversy as to the proposed legisla- 
tion. If this matter is controversial, 
then I think it is out of order, and I 
shall have to object to its consideration. 
I shall. not object if the Senator can as- 
sure.me that there is no.controversy in 
regard to the measure. As I understand 
the situation, the Senator from Dela- 
ware was the one who raised the objec- 
tion at the time when the bill was 
reached during a prior call of the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana and myself have 
conferred in regard to this bill, and 
have agreed on a substitute which I shall 
offer. So far as I know, there is no con- 
troversy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me say I shall 
not object to the consideration of the bill 
at the present time; but if controversy 
develops regarding the bill, then I shall 
object to the further consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2326) 
to repeal the Alaska Railroad Retirement 
Act of June 29, 1936, as amended, and to 
extend the benefits of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to officers and employees to 
whom such act of June 29, 1936, is ap- 
plicable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, which I ask to 
have considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Delaware submits an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
Will it suffice to have the substitute 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, that order will be made. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
WILLIAMs, in the nature of a substitute, 
is as follows: 

That (a) the Alaska Railroad Retirement 
Act of June 29, 1936, as amended, is hereby 
repealed, and all officers and employees of 
the Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, who 
are subject to the provisions of said act are 
hereby included within: the terms of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended. 

(b) Sections 91 to 107 (comprising art. 2 
of ch. 6) of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, 
approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1122), as 
amended (known as the Canal Zone Retire- 
ment Act), are hereby repealed, and all offi- 


cers and employees of the Panama Canaland 
the Panama Railroad Company, who are sub- 
ject to the provisions of such sections, are 
hereby included within the terms of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29 1930, as 
amended. 

Sec. 2. (a) The United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to ascertain the amount of the gross 
assets in the Alaska Railroad retirement and 
disability fund and the amount of ‘the gross 
assets in the Canal Zone retirement and dis- 
ability fund, and to certify such amounts to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby 
authorized and directed to transfer such 
amounts on the books of the Treasury De- 
partment to the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund. 

(b) In the case of each officer or employee 
described in section 1 of this act, the United 
States Civil Service Commission shall credit 
to his individual account in the civil-service 
retirement disability fund an amount equal 
to all deductions withheld from his salary 
and deposited or redeposited by him under 
the Alaska Railroad Retirement Act, as 
amended, or the Canal Zone Retirement Act, 
as amended, together with interest com- 
pounded on June 30 of each year at 4 percent 
per annum to December 31, 1947, and at 3 
percent per annum thereafter to the effective 
date of this act, and credit shall be allowed 
for the purpose of the act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, for the period of service covered 
by said contributions. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(f) In the case of an officer or employee 
retiring under the provisions of this act from 
the service of the Alaska Railroad, Territory 
of Alaska, and in the case of an officer or 
employee, who is a citizen of the United 
States, retiring under the provisions of this 
act from the service of the Panama Canal or 
the Panama Railroad Company on the 
Isthmus of Panama, the annuity computed 
under subsection (a) shall be increased by 
an amount equal to $36 multiplied by the 
number of years of service rendered in the 
Territory of Alaska between March 12, 1914, 
and July 1, 1923, either in the employ of the 
Alaska Engineering Commission or the 
Alaska Railroad, or on the Isthmus of Panama 
between May 4, 1904, and April 1, 1914, either 
in the employ of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission or the Panama Railroad Company. 

Sec. 4. Section 8 of the act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“In the case of any officer or employee who, 
prior to April 1, 1948, shall have been retired 
on annuity under the provisions of the 
Alaska Railroad Retirement Act, as amended, 
the Canal Zone Retirement Act, as amended, 
or section 8 (b) of the act of June 16, 1933, 
the annuity shall be increased by 25 per- 
cent or $300, whichever is the lesser: Pro- 
vided, That each such annuitant may, prior 
to the expiration of 60 days following the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, elect 
to retain his or her present annuity, in lieu 
of the increased annuity provided by this 
paragraph, name his wife or her husband to 
receive upon his or her death one-half of his 
or her present annuity but not to exceed 
$600 per year during the remainder of the 
life of such survivor and upon the death of 
such survivor no further annuity shall be 
due or payable. Except as provided in this 
paragraph, the provisions of this act shall 
not apply in the case of officers and em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad, Territory of 
Alaska, or officers and employees of the Pan- 
ama Canal or, the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, (1) retired prior to April 1, 1948, or 
(2) separated prior to such date, in which 
case their refund or annuity rights shall be 
determined as though the Alaska Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Canal Zone Retire- 
ment Act had not been repealed: Provided, 
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Trrat there shall be deemed applicable, as 
of July 29, 1942, to such officers and em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal and the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company the provisions of the 
act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 521), respect- 
ing the return of amounts deducted from 
compensation. Any amounts payable to an 
officer or employee under this paragraph 
shall be paid from the civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
herein, this act shall take effect as of April 1, 
1948. 

(b) Section 1 (c) of the act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, shall apply, as of July 1, 
1947, to any person separated from employ- 
ment within the coverage of the Alaska Rail- 
road Retirement Act, as amended, or the 
Canal Zone Retirement Act, as amended. 

(c) The third paragraph of section 5 of 
the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, shall 
apply as of September 8, 1939, to any person 
who left employment within the coverage 
of the Alaska Railroad Retirement Act, as 
amended, the Canal Zone Retirement Act, 
as amended, to enter the armed forces of 
the United States. 

(d) The provisions of section 12 (c) of 
the act of May 29, 1930, as amended, shall 
apply as of February 28, 1948, in the case 
of any officer or employee within the cover- 
age of the Alaska Railroad Retirement Act, 
as amended, or the Canal Zone Retirement 
Act, as amended, who shall have died subse- 
quent to that date. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which I am 
offering provides for the repeal of the 
Alaska Railroad Retirement Act of June 
29, 1936, as amended, and for the repeal 
of sections 91 to 107 of title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code approved June 19, 
1934, as amended, and provides that all 
officers and employees who were previ- 
ously subject to the provisions of these 
acts are hereby included within the terms 
of the Civil Service Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended. 

This substitute bill which I am offering 
will give to those employees all rights 
and benefits of the formula now provided 
under the present Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act for the regular civilian em- 
ployees, but no more. 

It does not open up any new formulas 
which was the basis of my original ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WrL- 
LIAMS }. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. y 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to repeal the provisions of the 
Alaska Railroad Retirement Act of June 
29, 1936, ss amenced, and sections 91 to 
107 of the Canal Zone Code and to ex- 
tend the benefits of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to officers and employees to 
whom such provisions are applicable.” 


ISSUANCE OF REENTRY PERMITS TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, when 
the Senate reached Calendar No. 1366, 
Senate bill 2349, there was some discus- 
sion, and the Chair indicated it could be 
brought up at the end of the calendar 
call, 


Mr. President, Senate bill 2349 is iden- 
tical with House bill 5922, Calendar No. 
1406. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] interposed an objection, 
which he has since told me he desires 
to withdraw. The Senator from West 
Virginia raised a point as to whether or 
not there was an amendment. I find 
that the bill reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is identical with the House bill, 
and it appears from the file that all of 
the Senate bill, as originally introduced, 
was stricken out and the House bill sub- 
stituted. So I think that takes care of 
the Senator’s objection. I ask for imme- 
diate consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5922) relating to the issuance of reentry 
permits to certain aliens. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill (S. 2349) is in- 
definitely postponed. 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS AT NOME, 
ALASKA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
number 1218, Senate bill 1025. On the 
last calendar day, there was objection. 
I think the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] can explain it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 
consent to recur to Calendar 1218, Senate 
bill 1025. For the information of the 
Senate the clerk will state the bill by title. 

The Cuier CLerK. A bill to authorize 
public improvements at Nome, Alaska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I desire to make 
an observation for the Recorp. I have 
conferred with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] and I am now 
informed that there is no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. If there is no 
further controversy the objection will 
not be registered but if there is I shall 
ask that the bill be returned to the 
calendar. 

Mr. MALONE. No further objection 
will be registered. The bill has been in- 
troduced in the interest of the national 
defense at the instance of the National 
Military Establishment. All the in- 
terested departments have favorably re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1025) 
to authorize public improvements at 
Nome, Alaska, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Works 
with an amendment on page 1, line 8, to 
strike out: 

Construction of a sea wall or other form 


of shore protection at the town of Nome, 
Alaska. 
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And insert: 

Nome Harbor, Alaska, in accordance with 
the plan presented in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, dated March 8, 1948, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said report. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following work 
of improvement is hereby adopted and au- 
thorized, to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, the cost thereof to 
be paid from appropriations hereafter made 
for improvement of rivers and harbors: 

Nome Harbor, Alaska, in accordance with 
the plan presented in the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, dated March 8, 1948, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said report. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the construction 
of shore-protective works at the town of 
Nome, Alaska.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION OF PUB- 
LIC LANDS IN THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON—BILL PASSED OVER 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, on the 
last call of the calendar objection was 
made to the consideration of Calendar 
1144, Senate bill 580. I am advised no 
further objection will be made to that 
bill, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the title of the bill, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerkK. A bill (S. 580) re- 
lating to the administrative jurisdiction 
of certain public lands of the State of 
Washington. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the Senator 
recall who made the objections? 

Mr. CORDON. The senior Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is the 
bill to which the Senator from Kentucky 
stated he had no further objection, so 
I shall not object to it, unless a con- 
troversy arises. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 


‘ the right to object, may I ask whether 


the Senator has talked to the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? 

Mr.CORDON. Yes; on two occasions. 
He was on the floor today. He advised 
me he would not renew his objection to 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, if I may 
inquire of the Senator from Oregon, has 
he discussed the bill with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHaveEz]? 

Mr. CORDON. No. I knew of no ob- 
jection by the Senator from New Mexico. 
The only objection made was by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, so far as I know. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is my understanding 
the Senator from New Mexico I[Mr. 
CHAVEZ] wants it to go over. 

Mr. CORDON. If there is any objec- 
tion, of course, I shall not press the 
request. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think perhaps under 
the circumstances it should go over. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
request is withdrawn. 


EASEMENT OVER LANDS AT FORT MYERS 
° ARMY AIRFIELD, FLA, 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on May 
10, during the call of the calendar, the 
Senate passed Senate bill 2291, a small 
bill to authorize an easement over an 
airfield in Florida. On the same day the 
committee in the House reported an 
identical bill, the number of which is 
H. R. 5836. That bill has been passed by 
the House of Representatives. I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill, 
H. R. 5836, which is identical with Senate 
bill 2291, and then the Senate bill may 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota if this bill has been reported by any 
committee. 

Mr. GURNEY. The bill was not only 
reported from the committee but was 
passed by the Senate on May 10. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the calendar 
number? 

Mr. GURNEY. It was passed on May 
10, so it is not now on the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator re- 
member the calendar number on that 
date? 

Mr. GURNEY. No; I cannot. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands the Senator from 
South Dakota to request that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the bill, H. R. 5836. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the House bill, identical with a similar 
measure previously passed by the Senate. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent pro tempore laid before the Senate 
the bill (H. R. 5836) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army or his duly author- 
ized representative to quitclaim a per- 
petual easement over certain lands ad- 
jacent to the Fort Myers Army Airfield, 
Fia., which was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to revert to Cal- 
endar 1420, the bill (H. R. 4393), and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the title of the bill for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Cuier CierK. A bill (H. R. 4393) 
to provide for the distribution, promo- 
uion, Separation, and retirement of com- 
missioned officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Washington that the Senate 
consider the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
may say that the Senator from North 
Dakota asked that it be passed over. I 
have since conferred with him. He has 
withdrawn his objection. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, the bill merely 
puts officers in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the same status levels as those 
of the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 110) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act with re- 
spect to certain agreements between 
carriers. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1853) to authorize the Coast 
Guard to establish, maintain, and operate 
aids to navigation, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WEICHEL,-Mr. Hanp, Mr. LatHam, Mr. 
Bianp, and Mr. Hart were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ADEQUATE BENEFITS UNDER OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
today proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on p. 6368.) 


TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that the Department of the 
Navy proposes to transfer a submarine 
chaser to the city of Baltimore, Md., for 
use in harbor patrol work, and a landing 
craft, infantry (gunboat) to the Admiral 
Farragut Academy, a nonprofit corpo- 
ration organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey and 
located at Pine Beach, Toms River, N. J., 
for use in training boys in navigation, 
seamanship, and related subjects; which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Virginia State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., favoring strengthening of the 
United Nations’ Charter by an amendment 
providing a Federal world government for 
the maintenance of peace; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the seventy-fourth 
annual convention of the diocese of New- 
ark, N. J., favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 866, the so-called Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

The petition of Robert Gibson, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
House bill 5875, to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, as amended, rel- 
ative to the daily benefit rate under the 
act, and so forth; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The petition of Manuel Cavello, of San- 
turce, Puerto Rico, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing training-on- 
the-job benefits for World War I veterans; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Virginia State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 2953, to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds to assist the States and Ter- 
ritories in financing a minimum foundation 
education program of public elementary and 
secondary schools, and in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and secondary 
schools, for the general welfare; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H.R. 1572. A bill for the relief of Basque 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 1385). 

By Mr. McGRATH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H.R. 5708. A bill to exempt civilian mem- 
bers of the permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, United States-Canada, from certain 
statutory restrictions on outside activities; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1386). 

By Mr. REVERCOMB, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 236. Resolution extending the au- 
thority for the investigation of the immigra- 
tion system, and increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures therefor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1390), and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2636. A bill to amend the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
and the National Bank Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1387). 

By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2155. A bill to transfer jurisdiction over 
certain school buildings in Vanport, Oreg., 
to the Federal Works Administrator and to 
authorize an appropriation to rebuild a 
school building in Vanport, Oreg., which was 
destroyed by fire; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1388). 

By Mr. CORDON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H.R. 5770. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1389). 

By Mr. WHERRY (for Mr. Corpon), from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

S. 1243. A bill to provide for the payment 
of revenues from certain lands into the 
tribal funds of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1391). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S.2724. A bill for the relief of Bretti 
Bruno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.2725. A bill for the relief of Earl B. 
Hochwalt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

; By Mr. LUCAS (for Mr. McCarran) : 

S. 2726. A bill for the relief of Ellen Hud- 
son, as administratrix of the estate of Walter 
R. Hudson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

By Mr. BUTLER (for Mr. BUSHFIELD) : 

S. 2727. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Edison 
Glenn a patent in fee to certain land; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(Mr. WILEY (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 2728, to define and limit the juris- 
diction of the courts, to regulate actions 
arising under certain laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

8.2729. A bill to authorize the course of 
instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy to be given to not exceeding four 
persons at a time from the Republic of 
the Philippines; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2730. A bill to credit, in certain cases, 
military service and training preparatory 
thereto performed by employees of the postal 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

8.2731. A bill to exempt the Post Office 
Department from the provisions of sections 
5, 7, 8, and 11 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act in the administration of certain 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2732. A bill to amend the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB (for Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN: ) 

8.2733. A bill to permit the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to sell a certain war-housing project to the 
Housing Authority of the city of Las Vegas, 
Nev.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. ; 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8.2734. A bill for the relief of Huynh 

Ngoc Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

§S. 2735. A bill to provide for the liquida- 

tion of the trusts under the transfer agree- 


ments with State rural rehabilitation cor- 

porations, and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

8. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to continue 
until December 31, 1953, the authority of the 
United States Maritime Commission to make 
provision for certain ocean transportation 
services to, from, and within Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


LIMITATION OF JURISDICTION OF 
COURTS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, by request 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of the courts 
to regulate actions arising under cer- 
tain laws of the United States and for 
other purposes. It is aimed at the re- 
definition of regular rate of pay in order 
to help eliminate billions of dollars of 
suits which are expected to be based on 
the Court’s overtime-on-overtime mis- 
interpretation. 

I request that there be printed in the 
REcorD an article by Mr. Phelps Adams 
of the New York Sun which describes the 
reason for this legislation. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred, and the ar- 
ticle presented by the Senator from Wis- 
consin will be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The bill (S. 2728) to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of the courts, to regu- 
late actions arising under certain laws 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. WiLEy (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The article presented by Mr. WILEY 
is as follows: 


New LaBor DopGE THREATENS Pay SvITs 
AGAINST INDUSTRY — OVERTIME-ON-OVER- 
TIME CLAIMS COULD SuBJEcT BUSINESS TO 
THIRTY-BILLION-DOLLAR LIABILITY UNLESS 
CONGRESS INTERVENES 


(By Phelps Adams) 

Balked in their efforts to collect some 
$6,000,000,000 in portal-to-portal pay suits, 
irresponsible elements within organized la- 
bor have come up with a new dodge which 
threatened today to bankrupt hundreds of 
American businesses and to throw the Fed- 
eral budget into complete disorder. 

Last year, it will be recalled, the Wage- 
Hour Administration and the courts decided 
that labor was entitled to collect portal-to 
portal pay for several billions of hours of 
time during which it performed no pro- 
ductive work whatever. After this decision 
the Federal courts were swamped with suits 
totaling more than $6,000,000,000 when Con- 
gress stepped in and enacted a statute out- 
lawing these claims. 

This year labor—with the help of the 
Wage-Hour Administration and the courts— 
has found a new device called overtime-on- 
overtime which, it is estimated, could sub- 
ject industry to a liability of nearly $30,- 
000,000,000 unless Congress once again steps 
in and saves the day. 


REGULAR RATE NOT DEFINED 


The wage-hour law requires that employ- 
ers must pay at least 144 times the regular 
rate of pay for all hours worked in excess of 
40 per week; but it nowhere defines the 
meaning of the words “regular rate of pay.” 

At the outset it seemed that no defini- 
tion was necessary. The meaning was clear 
to employers and to labor alike. The regu- 
lr rate was the straight-time hourly rate, 
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and labor contracts everywhere were made in 
good faith on that basis. The trouble. be- 
gan when many industries granted con- 
tracts far more favorable in their terms than 
the wage-hour law required—contracts, for 
example, that called for a 30-hour week with 
time and one-half for all hours above 30, 
and for work done at Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. 

This seemed simple enough. If the 
straight-time rate was $1 per hour and a man 
worked 45 hours in a particular week, he 
got $30 for the first 30 hours he worked, 
and $1.50 per hour for the remaining 15 
hours—or $55.50 for the entire week. That 
was the agreement between the employer 
and his workers, and both sides understood 
it perfectly. 


AN UNEXPECTED RULING IS MADE 


But one day, down in Louisiana, an official 
of the Wage and Hour Administration decided 
that this was all wrong. He argued that, 
since the worker, under the contract cited 
above, had earned $45 during the first 40 
hours of his workweek, the “regular rate 
of pay” was the average rate, or $1.12% per 
hour, instead of $1, and that the overtime 
rate must be $1.69 per hour for the remain- 
ing 5 hours, instead of $1.50. 

From that day forward there has been a 
succession of conflicting administrative rul- 
ings, interpretations, and court decisions, 
until, today, no one can reasonably be, ex- 
pected to know what the regular rate of pay 
is under any contract, nor what the over- 
time rate should be. : 

The issue was brought to a head in the 
stevedoring industry when a group of long- 
shoremen in the East brought suit to collect 
overtime on overtime as far back as the 
statute of limitations would permit, plus 
penalties of an equal amount, plus attorney’s 
fees. 

The case went to the district court before 
Judge Simon Rifkind, who for many years 
was secretary and administrative assistant 
to Senator WaGNner, of New York, author of 
the Wagner Act, the wage-hour law and 
other New Deal labor legislation. 


TWO SURPRISES AT COURT TRIAL 


In that court the longshoremen came in 
for two shattering surprises. First, Joseph 
P. Ryan, president of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, A. F. of L., testified 
against them, insisting that the overtime 
rates paid them under the contract were 
the true and correct overtime rates within 
the meaning of the law and that any other 
interpretation of the statute would be dis- 
astrous for both labor and industry. Sec- 
ond, Judge Rifkind not only decided against 
the longshoremen, but denounced their 
effort to get something for nothing. 

“The application of the plaintiff’s formu- 
las to the Nation’s wage bill,” he said, “would 
create havoc With established labor relations; 
put collective bargaining in the category of 
a@ device for obtaining money under false 
pretenses, and probably strain the resources 
of a substantial portion of American in- 
dustry.” 

The Court of Appeals, however, overturned 
the Rifkind decision. The case went to the 
Supreme Court last fall, but no decision 
has yet come down. Beyond stating that it 
believes the position taken by the longshore- 
men is the correct one within the meaning 
of the law, the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion has taken no part in the case. The De- 
partment of Justice, immediately represent- 
ing the Federal Government, is opposing the 
longshoremen and supporting the Rifkind 
decision. 


LONGSHOREMEN MAY WIN CASE 


So the longshoremen find themselves 
fighting not only the employers, but the 
president of their own union, and the De- 
partment of Justice as well. Yet on the 
basis of past Supreme Court decisions in 
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wage cases, it is anticipated by many legal 
experts that they will win their suit. 

Such a decision would be even more 
disastrous in its port~nt than was the Mount 
Clemens Pottery decision in the portal-to- 
portal cases, it is said. The overtime wage 
formula at issue in this case is even more 
extreme than that which was first advanced 
by the wage-hour administration official in 
Louisiana, and would, it is estimated, in- 
crease the total pay roll liabilities of em- 
ployers by 10 percent or more, not only in 
the stevedoring business, but in every in- 
dustry where contracts calling for overtime 
are in force. 

The burden would be heaviest, moreover, 
in those industries where the overtime con- 
tract provisions are more favorable than 
those required by law, and studies made by 
the Department of Labor indicate that 80 
percent of the contracts now in force do 
contain overtime provisions more favorable 
than the law demands. 


UNIONS FiLE 500 SUITS 
While President Ryan of the A. F. of L. 
longshoremen is opposing this suit, CIO 
leaders on the west coast are encouraging 
their men to file similar claims, and today 


between 500 and 600 overtime-on-overtime — 


cases have been filed in the courts. 

The Federal Government’s direct liability 
in the stevedoring field alone is estimated 
to be in excess of $250,000,000, while in other 
fields, under its war contracts, the cost could 
mount to many *imes that sum, not count- 
ing the effect of such suits on tax collections. 

Where suits were filed before the passage 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act, moreover, the 
liability in all industries under different 
statutes of limitations runs as far back as 
6 years. 

Wholly apart from the disastrous effect of 
these suits upon th~ finances of American 
industry, business everywhere would be 
saddled with the almost impossible burden 
of calculating all overtime pay in the future 
at a different rate for each man each week, 
wherever there was any fluctuation at all 
in number of hours worked during the week. 

The overtime-on-overtime suits have put 
congressional leaders in one of the hottest 
spots they have occupied since the session 
began 16 months ago. Representative A. L. 
Goopwin, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
a bill to amend the Wage Hour Act by 
defining the “regular rate of pay” as the 
straight time contract rate of pay, and unless 
Congress passes this legislation before ad- 
journment, it seems highly probable that a 
large segment of industry will be thrown 
into complete confusion before it reconvenes, 
no matter what the Supreme Court decision 
may be. ; 

Leaders, however, have been reluctant to 
adopt any further restrictive labor legisla- 
tion before the election. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and Mr. 
WILEY) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a limited 
period of time the admission into the 
United States of certain European dis- 
placed persons for permanent residence, 
and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, we 
have before the Senate S. 2242, a bill to 
authorize, for a limited period of time, 
the admission into the United States of 
certain European displaced persons for 





permanent residence, and for other pur- 
poses. It is my intention to present, at 
a later date, my reasons for supporting 
the principles contained in this pro- 
posed legislation, but at this time I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment which I believe would justifiably 
strengthen the proposed legislation. 

The Fellows bill, H. R. 6396, which was 
reported favorably by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee and which is now being 
considered by the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, contains 
a section which deals with aliens who 
entered the United States as visitors 
prior to March 15, 1948. This would 
include those who entered this country 
as students and former government offi- 
cials of certain European nations. 
Many of these people are indeed as 
much displaced persons as those still in 
Europe. This section 4 would allow 
aliens who entered the United States as 
visitors prior to March 15, 1948, and who 
camnot be admitted for permanent resi- 
dence under present immigratior. laws, 
to remain in this country. This section 
of the House bill, however, fails to take 
into account the country of the person 
involved in all its -provisions. Some- 
times it deals with the country of birth, 
and sometimes with the country of pres- 
ent nationality. There are cases where 
no nationality, in fact, exists: The 
amendment, I am introducing today, 
would amend the Senate bill in such 
fashion as to eliminate inequities arising 
under this provision which I have pointed 
out section 4 of the corresponding House 
bill fails to do. Further than that, this 
amendment provides that the admission 
of each of these people would reduce by 
one, the immigration quota of the coun- 
try to which his admission is chargeable 
as defined under the present immigra- 
tion law. This would be taken from a 
quota for the fiscal year then current, 
or the next succeeding year in which a 
quota number is available, but not more 
than 50 percent of any quota could be 
used for this purpose in any given fiscal 
year. Section 4 of the House bill covers 
these aliens who entered this country 
prior to March 15. My amendment 
would change this date to April 1 to con- 
form with quarterly administrative pro- 
cedures. It is my understanding that 
this change will also be made in the 
House bill. The terms of this amend- 
ment restrict the total number admis- 
sible under this provision to a maximum 
of 15,000 persons. This figure is based 
on reports from executive agencies con- 
cerned with this problem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Connecticut will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an address en- 
titled “Responsibilities of Government Em- 
ployees Toward Their Government; Re- 
sponsibilities of Government Toward Its 
Employees,” delivered by him before the pro- 
fessional employees of the Department of Ag- 
riculture on May 20, 1948, which appears in 
the Appendix.] ° 


THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR CHAVEZ 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address en- 
titled “The Problem of Minorities and Cath- 
olic Action,” delivered’ by him before the 
Edward Douglas White Council, Knights of 
Columbus, Arlington, Va., May 22, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TODAY’S LEGISLATION AND TOMORROW'S 
INSURANCE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
McCARRAN 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address en- 
titled “Today’s Legislation and Tomorrow's 
Insurance,” prepared by Senator McCarran 
for delivery before the annual convention of 
the American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents in San Francisco, Calif., May 17, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TOBEY BEFORE 
ORDER OF B’RITH ABRAHAM 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by him before the Order of B'rith 
Abraham, in New York City on May 23, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER TO NEW 
YORK FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE 
CLERKS 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator LANGER at New York City 
on April 4, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MISSOURI PERSONALITIES—ADDRESS BY 
JOHN T. BARKER 


{Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a portion of an ad- 
dress on the subject “Missouri Personalities,” 
delivered by John T. Barker, before the 
Lawyers’ Association of St. Louis, April 12, 
1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEMORIAL DAY SERMON AT TENTH AN- 
NUAL MILITARY MEMORIAL FIELD 
MASS 


[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Memorial Day 
sermon preached by the Right Reverend John 
Keating Cartwright at the Tenth Annual 
Military Memorial Field Mass on Sunday, May 
23, 1948, at Arlington, Va., which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL—TELEGRAM 
FROM JAMES F. BYRNES 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a telegram 
from former Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes to Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, read at the 
“Salute to Israel” meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, and the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ POLL OF SEN- 
ATORS FOR COLLIER’S PRIZES—AR- 
TICLE BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


[Mr. MALONE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp an article en- 
titled, “These Days,” by George E. Sokolsky, 
published in the Washington Times-Herald, 
May 23, 1948, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

“THE NEW MEXICO PLAN”—LETTER FROM 
GEN. PATRICK J. HURLEY 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Gen. Patrick J. Hurley concerning his “New 
Mexico Plan” and a copy of the plan, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 
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PUBLIC HOUSING—EDITORIAL AND NEWS 
COMMENT 

[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “‘The Stalled Housing Bill,” published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of May 24, 
1948; an article entitled, “Public Housing 
Barred by House GOP Chiefs,” published in 
the Detroit News of May 21, 1948; and an 
article entitled “Public Housing: Congress is 
Expected to Reject It, in Late Gesture to 
Economy,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 24, 1948, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


BRITAIN’S POLICY IN THE HOLY LAND— 
FROM THE DENVER POST 

[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Policy of Perfidy—Britain 
and Transjordan,” written by Barnet Nover 
and published in the Denver Post of May 
23, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SESSION 


Mr. MORSE asked and obtained con- 
sent that a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services considering the 
tin investigation be authorized to meet 
at 2 o'clock this afternoon. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the calendar, and the Senate 
reverts to H. R. 5883, the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment heretofore submitted by the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
Youn]. 

Mr. BRIDGES obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 

Ball Hawkes O’Conor 
Barkley Hayden O’Mahoney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bricker Hill Reed 
Bridges Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
Butler Ives Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Johnston, 8.C. Smith 
Capehart Kem Sparkman 
Capper Kilgore Stennis 
Chavez Knowland Stewart 
Connally Langer Taft 

Cooper Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan Tobey 
Dworshak McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenburg 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ellender McMahon White 
Feazel Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
Flanders Martin Wilson 
Pulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

Green Moore 
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The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present, 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE OVER UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA WELFARE 
AND RETIREMENT FUND OF 1947 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it has 
been my intention for some time to re- 
view for the Senate and the country the 
settlement of the dispute involving the 
United Mine Workers of America Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund of 1947. An 
extremely busy schedule has forced me 
to delay that review until today. 

The impossible condition to which the 
national economy was moving as a result 
of that dispute is well known to the Sen- 
ate and the country. The miners had 
left the pits because the terms of the 
contract under which the welfare and 
retirement fund had been established 
had not been activated. The production 
of coal was cut off at a time when the 
National Government was entering upon 
commitments at home and abroad of un- 
precedented extent. Basic industries 
were crippled. Millions of workers were 
faced with the very definite threat of 
prolonged idleness: Because so much of 
the Nation’s production is dependent 
upon the steady flow of coal supply, the 
Government’s programs for foreign aid 
and national security were in jeopardy. 
From my own State of New Hampshire I 
was receiving message after message 
from industry and business, large and 
small, urgently appealing for construc- 
tive action which would move the miners 
back to the pits and keep the channels of 
trade open. In New Hampshire and 
neighbor States train service had been 
curtailed. Men and women could not 
get to work. Children could not get to 
school. These conditions were typical of 
acute developments across the country. 

That was the dismal outlook on Friday, 
April 9, 1948, when the Speaker of the 
House telephoned me. He asked that I 
meet with him that evening to discuss 
some thoughts he had with reference to 
the stoppage of coal production that was 
so seriously threatening the national 
economy and the national security. 

I met with the Speaker that evening. 
I found him deeply concerned lest the 
miners remain idle indefinitely to the 
further detriment of the country’s wel- 
fare, deeply concerned over the failure 
of the administration to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute which caused the 
miners to leave their work. Negotiations 
had broken down completely. The 
American people were pressing their 
vital need for a resumption of coal 
mining. Members of the Congress were 
mindful of their responsibility to urge 
some sound action which would get the 
miners back into the pits. That was 
especially true of the Speaker of the 
House. 

The board of trustees of the UMW wel- 
fare and retirement fund of 1947 had con- 
sisted of John L. Lewis, representing the 
United Mine Workers of America, Ezra 
Van Horn, representing the coal opera- 
tors, who signed the contract creating the 
fund, and Thomas E. Murray, known as 
the neutral trustee. But Mr. Murray 
resigned. He stated frankly that the re- 
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fusal of the other trustees to agree on any 
point made it impossible for him to con- 
tribute anything further to the activa- 
tion or administration of the fund. It 
was the refusal of these two men to agree 
on terms by which the contract between 
the miners and operators could be car- 
ried out that led to the idleness of the 
miners and the stoppage of coal produc- 
tion. 

On Friday evening, April 9, as I talked 
with Speaker Martin he told me of his 
intention to invite Mr. Lewis and Mr, 
Van Horn to meet with him at his office 
the following morning. He expressed his 
intention to talk to the two men frankly 
about the devastating effects of their re- 
fusal to reason together. The Speaker 
discussed his intention to suggest that 
Lewis and Van Horn agree upon me as 
the third or neutral trustee as a means 
of working out a temporary basis upon 
which the issue could be resolved and the 
miners return to work. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will not 
the Senator speak a little louder? We 
can usually hear him when he speaks. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall be glad to com- 
ply with the Senator’s request. When- 
ever the Senator from Illinois asks: me 
anything within my power to grant which 
does not interfere with my principles 
politically, I certainly shall endeavor to 
accommodate him. ; 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has always 
been very kind, and I usually can hear 
him when he speaks in normal tones, but 
I was having difficulty in hearing him on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Speaker Martin asked 
me if I would accept the assignment. I 
told him that I would if I were accept- 
able to Lewis and Van Horn. The Speak- 
er reminded me that time was of the es- 
sence and that any effort undertaken in 
the event I were accepted as neutral 
trustee must be immediate in order to 
avo'd a national economic disaster. 

That same evening I left for New York 
in order to keep engagements of long 
standing the following day. Saturday 
morning, April 10, the Speaker talked 
with me by long-distance telephone. 
With him were Van Horn and Lewis. 
The Speaker informed me that both men 
had just agreed to accept his suggestion 
that I be the third or neutral trustee. 
He asked me if I would accept. I told 
him I would. The Speaker asked me how 
soon I could return to Washington and 
I told him I planned to be back Monday 
morning. He then insisted that it was 
vital that the trustees get together for a 
meeting to activate the fund and get the 
men back to work as soon as possible. He 
urged me to return to Washington for a 
meeting on Sunday. I agreed to do so 
and the time was set for 10 a. m. 

Speaker MartTIn advised me that it was 
his understanding with Van Horn and 
Lewis that I was to serve as the third 
trustee for the purpose of proposing a 
tentative plan to activate the fund at 
once in order to get the miners back to 
work; that thereafter I would have the 
opportunity to avail myself of independ- 
ent legal and actuarial advice with a view 
to proposing a permanent plan for the 
operation of the fund. 
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That Sunday morning, April 11, the 
Speaker met me at the National Airport 
and rode with me to the place of the trus- 
tees’ meeting. He told me that he rec- 
ognized the difficulties involved in my as- 
signment but as a result of his meeting 
with Van Horn and Lewis felt that I 
would find agreement with whatever 
reasonable proposal I could make as a 
temporary basis for settling the dispute. 
He added that Van Horn and Lewis were 
already in agreement with him regarding 
the vital importance of getting the mines 
into operation. 

On Sunday I met with Van Horn and 
Lewis for 2 hours. I listened to the dis- 
cussion of their respective points of view 
and their outline of the proposals pre- 
viously put forward by Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Lewis. Both men handed me the pa- 
pers they considered most pertinent to 
their points of view. From that meeting 
with Van Horn and Lewis I gained the 
impression that both men were interest- 
ed in accomplishing a temporary ar- 
rangement as Speaker MARTIN proposed. 

Mr. Van Horn and Mr. Lewis agreed 
to meet with me the following morning 
with the understanding that I would pro- 
pose at that time what I considered to 
be a reasonable temporary basis for the 
activation of the pension plan established 
by the contract between the operators 
and the miners. I told Van Horn and 
Lewis that I had followed the dispuie 
with concern, that I was familiar with 
the basic facts. We all recognized that 
it would be impossible to go thoroughly 
into all of the details in the time allotted 
me. It was understood that whatever 
proposal I might make the following 
morning necessarily would be based upon 
a hurried examination of the case and 
upon what I considered a fair compromise 
of the profound difference of opinion. 

To what will require weeks of study 
toward a permanent agreement I pro- 
ceeded to devote hours of study toward a 
fair temporary agreement. At this point 
I want to review what I found were the 
basic and unchallengeable facts. 

On May 28, 1946, Secretary of Interior 
Krug, acting for the Government of the 
United States and with the consent of 
the President of the United States, en- 
tered into a contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America, which estab- 
lished a completely new precedent in la- 
bor management relations. In that con- 
tract Secretary Krug joined with the 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America in setting the for- 
mula for and spelling out the pension 
pattern which is in dispute. Let that 
fact be unmistakably clear. Let it be a 
reminder to those who have careless- 
ly asserted in contradiction of the truth 
that in the temporary agreement which 
resulted in a resumption of mining op- 
erations a pension plan was established. 
The pension pattern or formula in dis- 
pute was originated, signed, and sealed 
by Secretary Krug, acting for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the 
representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the contract of 
May 28, 1946. 

The same pattern was accepted, signed, 
sealed, and reaffirmed on July 9, 1947, 
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when the coal operators entered into a 
firm contract with the United Mine 
Workers of America, after full negotia- 
tions, the provisions of which clearly and 
irrevocably embraced a pension plan for 
the miners. By their agreement the op- 
erators voluntarily doubled the royalty 
from 5 cents to 10 cents per ton. Let 
these facts be made unmistakably clear. 
Let them be a reminder to the coal op- 
erators and others who have asserted in 
contradiction of the truth that the tem- 
porary agreement which resulted in a re- 
sumption of coal mining operations made 
a pattern for a pension plan, 

Those basic facts are vitally impor- 
tant to an intelligent understanding of 
the so-called miners’ pension dispute. 
There has been a deliberate effort on the 
part of some who brought the contract 
in question into being to avoid responsi- 
bility for the setting of the pattern 
which established the pension plan in 
question. Even if the trustees of the 
United Mine Workers’ Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund of 1947 were of a mind to 
do so they would be completely without 
authority to rewrite the terms of the 
1947 contract between the coal operators 
and the coal miners or to remove from 
that contract the pension. pattern which 
the operators and miners therein estab- 
lished. 

As I undertook the assignment de- 
scribed to me by the Speaker of the 
House it was clear that if there were to 
be a resumption of coal mining I must 
direct my effort toward the activation of 
the fund established and patterned by 
an existing contract. 

At this point I should like to quote 
from section 4 of the July 9, 1947, con- 
tract signed by the operators and the 
miners: 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed by the 
contracting parties hereto that there is here- 
by created a fund to be designated and 
known as the “United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica Welfare and Retirement Fund.” * * * 

The aforesaid trustees shall designate a 
portion (which may be changed from time 
to time) of the payments herein provided, 
based upon proper actuarial computations, 
as a separate fund to be administered by the 
said trustees herein described and to be used 
for providing for pensions or annuities for 
the members of the United Mine Workers 
of America or their families or dependents 
and such other persons as may be properly 
included as beneficiaries thereunder. 

It is further agreed that the detailed basis 
upon which payments from the fund will 
be made shall be resolved in writing by the 
aforesaid trustees at the initial meeting, or 
at the earliest practicable date that may by 
them thereafter be agreed upon. 


That language of the 1947 contract be- 
tween the operators and miners does not 
merely set the pattern for miners’ pen- 
sions. It clearly established the pen- 
sions plan itself. That language created 
a firm contractual obligation actually to 
pay pensions to the eligible coal miners. 

Yet some 9 months had elapsed since 
the signing of that existing contract and 
nothing had been done to carry out the 
terms of the contract. The failure to 
carry out the terms of the contract re- 
sulted in the refusal of the miners to 
work and jeopardized the welfare of all 
the American people. 
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Efforts had been made to carry out 
the terms of the contract by activating 
the pension plan which the contract 
established. Proposals for the activa- 
tion and administration of the pension 
plan were made by Trustee Lewis and 
Trustee Murray. I want briefly and sep- 
arately to review those proposals in or- 
der that the temporary agreement which 
I proposed and which resulted in a re- 
turn of the miners to the pits can be more 
clearly understood. 

Mr. Lewis proposed that $20,000,000 be 
set aside from the 1947 fund for pension 
purposes and that the language of the 
1947 contract should be accepted liter- 
ally to the end that a pension fund 
should be set aside for the benefit of all 
members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. He proposed that any mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica who had worked in the mines for a 
period of 20 years and had reached the 
age of 60 years should receive a pension 
of $100 per month. 

Mr. Murray proposed that $20,000,000 
be set aside from the 1947 fund for pen- 
sion purposes but that only those mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of 
America who retired on or after July 1, 
1942, after reaching the age of 60 years 
and completing 20 years of service in 
mining work should be considered eligi- 
ble for pensions. He further proposed 
that the monthly pension for eligible 
miners should be $100. Mr. Murray 
stated that his plan was actuarially 
sound. 

At this point, and with reference to 
the agreement between Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Murray that the monthly pension 
Should be $100 per month, I want to 
quote from the minutes of a meeting of 
the trustees of the UMW welfare and re- 
tirement fund of 1947 on September 3, 
1947: 

The trustees then discussed securing an 
actuary for the pension plan. Trustee Van 
Horn reported that as yet none had been 
selected and asked Chairman Lewis for his 
ideas on the basic concept of the plan. 
Chairman Lewis suggested a retirement pen- 
sion plan starting at the age of 60 years 
at $100 per month with the essential re- 
quirement being 20 years’ service in the 
mines. It was mutually agreed that thls 
was a fair and reasonable standard; that the 
selection of an actuary should be accom- 
plished within the next few days and that 
Chairman Lewis’ proposal be the basis of the 
actuarial computation. 


I wanted to read the minutes of that 
trustees’ meeting into this factual re- 
view of the miners’ pension dispute be- 
cause it has not been generally known 
that there was at one time such a unani- 
mous agreement among Van Horn, Lewis, 
and Murray. Apparently it was sub- 
sequent to that particular trustees’ 
meeting that Mr. Van Horn took his 
firm stand against the consideration of 
a $100 monthly pension for the miners. 

Now I come to a brief discussion of the 
proposal I made at the trustees’ meeting 
on Monday morning, April 12, which was 
agreed to by a majority of the trustees 
of the 1947 fund as a tentative basis 
upon which the fund could be activated 
and the miners return to their work. 
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I proposed that the controlling date 
for eligibility of UMW members for pen- 
sions should be May 28, 1946. Let me 
repeat that it was on May 28, 1946, that 
Secretary Krug, acting for the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the 
knowledge of the President of the United 
States, signed the contract with the 
UMW which set the formula and cut 
the pattern for miners’ pensions. To 
me it is fair and reasonable that the 
language of the contract which Secre- 
tary Krug and the UMW signed should 
certainly be accepted to the extent of 
declaring eligible for pensions members 
of the UMW retiring subsequent to that 
contract date and meeting the other 
qualifications. The controlling date 
that I proposed constituted a complete 
disagreement with Trustee Lewis as to 
what members of the UMW should be 
eligible for pensions. 

I proposed further that the eligible age 
of retirement should be 62. Both Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Lewis had proposed the 
age of 60. Although Mr. Van Horn 
made no formal proposal on this point, 
he had expressed the opinion that the 
eligible age of retirement should be not 
less than 65. On this point I took into 
consideration the reasonableness of a 
compromise between the Murray and 
Lewis proposal of 60 years and the ac- 
cepted social-security retirement age of 
65 years on the basis of the extrahaz- 
ardous work of coal mining and the ac- 
knowledged excessive toll of the work on 
the physical endurance of the miners. 

I proposed that pending the conclu- 
sion of a permanent agreement among 
the trustees the limited total of $5,000,- 
000 should be set aside from the 1947 
fund for pension purposes. This was 
$15,000,000 less than both Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Lewis had proposed. I felt 
that pending the results of the inde- 
pendent actuarial study I contemplated 
a $5,000,000 allotment for pension pur- 
poses would not constitute any serious 
threat to the solvency of the 1947 fund, 
which was then in excess of $30,000,000. 

As a part of my tentative proposal, I 
suggested that the monthly pension to 
eligible miners should be $100. It was 
clearly understood by the other trustees 
that with respect to each point of my 
tentative proposal the way was to be left 
open for such adjustments as a complete 
and independent study of all the facts 
might make advisable; especially was 
that understood with reference to the 
point that the monthly pension should 
be $100. I should like to repeat that 
a monthly pension of $100 had already 
been officially proposed by two trustees, 
Mr. Murray, who was serving as the neu- 
tral trustee, and Mr. Lewis, the trustee 
for the miners. I should like to repeat 
also that in at least one official meeting 
of the trustees there had been unani- 
mous agreement that a $100-per-month 
pension should be one of the bases for any 
actuarial study. 

One of the points of argument raised 
against the Murray and Lewis proposals 
as well as against my tentative agree- 
ment which was accepted by a majority 
of the trustees is that employees of em- 
ployers who are not signatory to the 1947 
contract could become eligible for pen- 
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sions. I should like to point out in this 
factual review of the settlement of the 
so-called pension dispute on my tenta- 
tive basis that although I have requested 
evidence of the trustee for the operators 
in support of that point of argument 
none has ever been presented to me. I 
do not know yet whether the point is 
well taken, but I do know that there is 
yet no evidence in support of the point 
available to me. On the contrary, the 
information I do have relative to the 
point indicates that the effect of making 
the controlling date for eligibility May 
28, 1946, to a very large degree eliminates 
the possibility that employees of em- 
ployers who are not signatory to the 1947 
contract will draw pensions from the 
1947 fund. As a matter of fact, the 
question of who is eligible and qualified 
under my tentative plan has not yet been 
determined. 

I think it bears repeating here that 
Mr. Murray, whose proposal for the 
activation of a pension fund under the 
clear terms of the 1947 contract was very 
liberal, was the neutral trustee ap- 
pointed, as was I, to, in effect, protect 
the public interest. The evidence makes 
it clear that there was never any doubt 
in Mr. Murray’s mind that under the 
terms of the existing contract signed on 
July 9, 1947, by the operators and the 
miners, the miners are entitled to a 
pension. The evidence makes it clear 
that there was never any doubt in the 
mind of Mr. Murray, the neutral trustee, 
that the terms of that existing contract 
called for the activation of a pension 
fund at an early date after the signing 
of the contract. 

On March 29, 1948, Mr. Murray testi- 
fied before the President’s Board of In- 
quiry with reference to this pension dis- 
pute. During the course of his testi- 
mony on that day, Mr. Murray said: 

The United Mine Workers were entitled to 
a pension. ‘The United Mine Workers had a 
contract entitling them toa pension: * * * 
The contract called for the starting of that 
pension at the first meeting of the trustees 
which took place July 15 (1947) or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 


On Monday, April 12, when I presented 
to the trustees of the 1947 fund my pro- 
posal for the activation of miners’ pen- 
sions and the resumption of coal mining, 
I made it perfectly clear that my pro- 
posal was on a tentative basis. I made 
it perfectly clear that it was my opinion 
that the compromise I proposed should 
be agreed to in the interest of the welfare 
of the American people. I made it per- 
fectly clear that my tentative proposal 
was subject to any change which further 
study and further information should 
make advisable. I made it perfectly 
clear that it was my intention to accept 
independent expert legal and actuarial 
advice regarding all the questions in dis- 
pute. With the rank and file of the 
American people who were suffering 
from the effect of the stoppage in coal 
production and who were faced with 
acute hardships if the stoppage were 
allowed to continue indefinitely, I recog- 
nized that the important point was to 
find a reasonable basis upon which the 
miners could return to work and elimi- 
nate a dangerous threat to our national 
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economy and security in a time which 
was everywhere acknowledged to: be 
critical. 

At this point in my remarks, I should 
like to insert a copy of a letter I ad- 
dressed to Mr. Van Horn and Mr. Lewis 
on May 15, 1948. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the course of my statement at the meet- 
ing of the trustees of the 1947 United Mine 
Workers of America welfare and retirement 
fund on Monday, April 12, 1948, I included 
the following remark: 

“In my resolution (the resolution I moved 
adoption of as a tentative agreement to set- 
tle the so-called pension dispute and which 
resolution was adopted by majority vote of 
the trustees) I make no attempt to finally 
settle the questions involving legal or actu- 
arial matters. In the weeks ahead I shall 
avail myself of expert advice in both these 
fields.” 

At the time of my statement, April 12, 1948, 
I was of the opinion that the cost of the 
actuarial study contemplated could be a 
proper charge against the 1947 fund. I am 
still of that opinion. But I have been ad- 
vised by competent counsel that because of 
the suit filed in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia on April 
21, 1948, by Trustee Van Horn against Trus- 
tees Lewis and Bridges which, among other 
things, seeks to establish personal liability 
upon Trustees Lewis and Bridges for charges 
against the 1947 fund pending the deter- 
mination of this action at law, I should have 
the authority of a unanimous vote of the 
trustees before accepting actuarial advice 
as a charge against the 1947 fund. I there- 
fore have concluded that I shall not invite in- 
dependent and expert advice on actuarial 
questions involving my duties as trusteé of 
the 1947 fund while Trustee Van Horn’s suit is 
pending unless the trustees unanimously 
agree that the cost of such independent. and 
expert advice shall be borne by the 1947 fund 
and that there shall be no personal liability 
upon the trustees for such cost. 

In view of this conflict of opinion and the 
responsibility which is mine as third or 
impartial trustee, I consider it completely 
essential that in working toward a perma- 
nent agreement regarding the so-called pen- 
sion dispute I should have the benefit of in- 
dependent, expert actuarial advice. I am not 
in a position to personally bear the cost of 
such advice. In view of the competent coun- 
sel I have received with reference to the 
possible effect of the suit filed by Trustee 
Van Horn, I do not intend to seek independ- 
ent, expert advice without th: assurance of 
& unanimous vote of the trustees that the 
cost will be borne by the 1947 fund and that 
the cost will place no personal liability what- 
soever upon the trustees, 

Therefore, the purpose of this letter is to 
invite such unanimous action by the trustees 
in order that I may proceed with my duties 
in a constructive way with a view to rhaking 
to the trustees those suggestions which could 
be the basis for a permanent agreement re- 
garding the conduct and use of the 1947 
fund. 

I hope that I may have early word from you 
that I may expect your favorable action 
upon my request at the next meeting of 
the trustees. 


Mr. BRIDGES. It is incredible to me 
that even men completely familiar with 
the facts of the pension dispute even 
some men personally familiar with the 
very contract they signed and which was 
in existence as a result of their own ne- 
gotiations should seek to deny the terms 
of that contract which are in black and 
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white for all to see and read. Yet that is 
what some men have attempted to do. 
In addition some men occupying high po- 
sitions of public trust who themselves 
failed to bring about that agreement 
which would protect the public welfare, 
have deliberately distorted the facts that 
constitute the settlement of the pension 
dispute. It has been suggested that some 
men in public office could have settled 
the dispute before it developed to the 
point where the welfare of the Nation 
was in jeopardy but chose rather to let it 
intensify with the purpose of gaining 
political favor thereby. It has been sug- 
gested that when the course they had set 
was abruptly ended by the action in- 
itiated by the Speaker of the House, their 
disappointment left them without the 
restraint of those polite inhibitions which 
should be the guide for men in High 
places. Their inhibitions blanked out by 
their disappointment over the effective 
settlement of a vital national problem, 
they proceeded to distort the truth, ap- 


parently in the hope that such a distor- - 


tion would injure those who had per- 
formed a public service. 

In some instances a distortion of the 
truth was carried through the country by 
those who claim that they are impartial 
and factual observers of the Washington 
scene. The words of one such carrier so 
strongly abuse the truth that I want to 
make direct reference to them today. 

I have before me the Kiplinger Wash- 
ington Letter for Saturday, April 17, 
1948. It features a story which purports 
to relate the facts regarding the tenta- 
tive proposal settling the pension dispute 
but which is actually a political smear 
of the cheapest sort. It is unworthy of a 
publication upon which many sincere 
American people would like to depend for 
truthful accounts of happenings in our 
National Capital. By the April 17, 1948, 
letter, Kiplinger goes out of his way to 
distort the facts and to do a grave dis- 
service to the people who pay him a good 
price in the belief that he will tell them 
the truth. That is typical of what people 
all over the Nation suffer from time to 
time, when an organization like Kip- 
linger’s, ostensibly established to give the 
people inside information as to what is 
occurring in Washington, proceeds to tell 
deliberate lies and falsehoods. 

IT have had correspondence with a num- 
ber of subscribers to the Kiplinger Let- 
ter. Today I want to tell the Senate and 
the people of the country what I have 
already told those who have been 
thoughtful enough to communicate with 
me regarding Kiplinger’s report on the 
pension dispute settlement. Kiplinger’s 
story in his April 17, 1948, letter regard- 
ing that settlement is completely <alse. 
I would be more emphatic with reference 
to it except for my desire to keep within 
the bounds of dignity. 

When there are vital problems for 
which the national welfare and security 
demand settlement, there must be men in 
public life with courage enough to tackle 
them. We are living in a time when the 
stability and the security of free peoples 
everywhere are in critical danger. It 
follows then that any problem which 
aggravates that danger must be ap- 
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proached by men in the Government 
without regard to political considera- 
tions. Such a_ problem must be 
approached forthrightly and with a de- 
termined will to find that settlement 
which can be accepted by reasonable men. 

Those men in public life who are un- 
selfish enough to put aside political con- 
siderations are well aware when they 
undertake the settlement of a contro- 
versial issue that they are subjecting 
themselves to criticism from men who 
lack courage and whose tongues are 
sometimes warped. I have been in pub- 
lic life long enough to know that when 
one succeeds with a job at which others 
have failed, bitter criticism must be 
accepted along with the thanks of those 
who are sincere. But I have also been in 
public life long enough to know that the 
settlement of vital problems requires 
action as well as talk. Most of the men 
who have done most of the talking in 
criticism of a settlement which the public 
welfare demands are the same men who 
were talking before the settlement was 
brought about, when they should have 
been engaged in action in the public 
interest. 

I conclude with a brief summary of 
that action in the public interest initiated 
by the Speaker of the House and pursued 
by myself to the settlement of the coal 
miners’ pension dispute. 

First. The proposal I made to the trus- 
tees of the 1947 fund for the settlement 
of the coal miners’ pension dispute was 
tentative and accepted on a tentative 
basis by a majority of the trustees. It 
was in accord with the agreement made 
by Mr. Van Horn and Mr. Lewis with the 
Speaker of the House. Let me point out 
here that the operators have never sug- 
gested any plan, tentative or permanent, 
and have rejected all plans suggested. 

Second. It is a fair and reasonable 
compromise as a basis for the activation 
of a firm and existing contract between 
the coal operators and the coal miners. 
In their contract they had not only set 
the pattern for a miners’ pension plan 
but by their contract they created the 
pension program itself. Yet not one dol- 
lar had been disbursed since the contract 
dated July 1, 1947. 

Third. My tentative proposal, on the 
basis of which the pension fund was acti- 
vated and the miners returned to work, 
set $100 as the monthly pension for eligi- 
ble miners. It is a sum which can be 
changed if further study indicates a 
change is favorable. There had been at 
one time unanimous agreement among 
the three trustees that this was a reason- 
able basis for the actuarial study. My 
predecessor as the neutral trustee had 
Officially suggested a monthly pension 
of $100 and had been joined in that sug- 
gestion by the trustee for the miners. 

Fourth. My tentative proposal in- 
cluded 62 years as the eligible age for 
retirement. That too can be changed as 
study may require but, in my opinion, 
it is a reasonable age taking into consid- 
eration the hazards and the toll of mining 
work. 

Fifth. My tentative proposal made the 
controlling date for eligibility for pen- 
sions May 28, 1946. Under the terms of 
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the tentative agreement this point can 
also be changed as study may require, 
but at least on a tentative basis it is rea- 
sonable to make the controlling date the 
same date that the Government of the 
United States established this new prec- 
edent in management-labor relations. 
I also want to repeat again that by the 
acceptance of May 28, 1946, as the con- 
trolling date many thousands who would 
have been eligible under either the Lewis 
or Murray proposals were eliminated to 
further protect the solvency of the fund. 

I wanted the Senate and the country 
to have this factual report of the settle- 
ment of an acute dispute which was 
jeopardizing the public interest. I am 
Satisfied that the settlement constituted 
an urgently needed public service at a 
time when the problem was being badly 
handled. 

I appreciate, as I know Speaker Mar- 
TIN does, the many messages from thou- 
sands of citizens throughout the country 
who have communicated with us to ex- 
press their thanks for a reasonable solu- 
tion of a problem which they recognized 
as a serious threat to the welfare of the 
country. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1949 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture (exclusive of the Farm Credit 
Administration) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ture 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youna]. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney Morse 
Baldwin Patch Myers 

Ball Hawkes O'Daniel 
Barkley Hayden O'Mahoney 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bricker Hill Reed 
Bridges Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
Butler Ives Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Smith 
Capehart Kem Sparkman 
Capper Kilgore Stennis 
Chavez Knowland Stewart 
Connally Langer Taft 

Cooper Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan Tobey 
Dworshak McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ellender McMahon White 

Feazel Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
Flanders Martin Wilson 
Fulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

Green Moore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the ap- 
propriation bill of last year contained 
some language relative to the Federal 
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Crop Insurance Corporation, which pro- 
vided two things: First, that the crop- 
insurance program would be reduced to 
an experimental basis, which the De- 
partment has now accomplished; sec- 
ondly, that the old crop-insurance pro- 
gram would have to be liquidated. The 
head of the crop-insurance program 
came to me last week, after a trip 
through the West, and he informed me 
that they will not be able to completely 
liquidate the program during the speci- 
fied period. All they are asking in this 
amendment is that they be allowed to 
go into next year, and without any 
additional funds, to liquidate the pro- 
gram and using funds now appropriated 
for this purpose. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I think 
there will be no objection to taking the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is now open to further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I know 
of no one who is more gracious in yield- 
ing than the Senator from Illinois, but 
I was seeking the floor for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. I shall offer 
an amendment when I obtain the floor 
in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield the floor for 
the purpose of having the next amend- 
ment called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to call up an amendment and have it 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will read the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 49, lines 4 
and 5, it is proposed to strike out “$225,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
““$300,000,000.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to provide 
the amount of the budget estimate for 
the soil-conservation and land-utilization 
program for the calendar year 1949. As 
all Senators are aware, each agricultural 
appropriation bill contains not only an 
appropriation to make soil-conservation 
payments for the year in which the bill 
is passed, but authorizes the size of the 
program for the coming year. 

The amount proposed in the amend- 
ment, of $300,000,000, is the same amount 
for a 1949 conservation program as was 
approved by the President’s budget and 
submitted to the Congress. 

The House of Representatives has re- 
duced the budget amount by $75,000,000. 
The amendment proposes to restore that 
reduction. 

Mr. President, it should be unnecessary 
for a Member of the Senate of the United 
States to address this august body on the 
importance of conserving the most price- 
less asset of this country, the fertility of 
our soil. The fact that this program 


bears a national interest and that the 
national welfare is involved was recog- 
nized many years ago. It has been 
adopted as a national policy that the 
Congress of the United States should 
make provision for a cooperative pro- 
gram to attempt to stop the vast wastage 
of the fertility of our soil. The necessity 
for and the value of such a program is 
admitted by all intelligent people. It 
has long ceased to be an academic ques- 
tion. It is no longer even debated by 
high schools. Both national parties in- 
cluded in their campaign platforms of 
1944 strong statements in support of a 
national policy of soil conservation in 
cooperation with the farmers, dealing 
through farmer-elected State and local 
committees, in order that this Nation 
might not go the way of most civilizations 
of the past and be confronted with the 
time when we would not be able to pro- 
duce the food and the fiber with which 
to feed and clothe the people of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I desire to read three 
brief paragraphs from the report of the 
Department of Agriculture on the action 
of the House in reducing this estimate 
by $75,000,000, and all that is said herein 
of course is applicable to the refusal of 
the Senate committee to make the res- 
toration of that amount. I read: 

The reduction of the authorization for an 
agricultural conservation program in the 
crop year 1949 from $300,000,000 as requested 
in the budget, to $225,000,000, as provided by 
the House bill, will seriously impair the abil- 
ity of farmers to carry out the necessary 
conservation work and to maintain the high 
production required by the world-wide short- 
age of agricultural products. The effect of 
this reduction will be to hasten the erosion 
of our soil and increase the inroads upon its 
fertility. The outlook for world supplies for 
the immediate future continues to point 
toward the starvation and near starvation of 
many parts of the world. For this reason 
the total crop goals recommended by the 
Department for 1948 call for continuation 
of the exceedingly high level of agricultural 


production maintained through the war years 
and since. 

These goals are too high from the stand- 
point of net land control and conservation, 
but there is no alternative. It is imperative, 
however, that all possible measures be taken 
to prevent permanent damage to the Jand. 
We cannot afford to postpone adoption of 
the most desirable practices to restore a 
proper balance between soil-conserving and 
soil-depleting crops. Toward that end the 
use of practices which will contribute toward 
production and, at the same time, protect 
the soil, must be increased. The agricultural 
conservation program contemplated by the 
authorization recommended in the budget is 
an integral part of such a program. 


Mr. President, in my opinion, one of 
the most progressive measures which has 
been enacted in the Congress, looking to 
the future welfare of America, is the 
soil-conservation program. It was 
adopted in 1936 and was maintained by 
congressional appropriations in an ade- 
quate fashion until last year’s appropria- 
tion bill. In my judgment, it has amply 
justified every dollar which has béen 
expended since the institution of the 
program. During the war years, when 
we were confronted with unprecedented 
demands, the fact that we had iaken 
even this small step forward in preserv.- 
ing this priceless asset enabled the farm- 
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ers of the Nation with less labor, less 
fertilizer, and less machinery to set rec- 
ords of production that would have been 
impossible of achievement before the in- 
auguration of the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. The demands upon the American 
farmer for production are even greater 
today than they were during the war 
years. The American people are eating 
17 percent more food today than they ate 
in the period 1935 to 1939. In addition, 
there are more mouths to feed in the 
Nation. The population of the United 
States increased last year by 2,600,000 
persons. There are heavier demands 
from overseas than ever before. Every 
shipload of food that leaves our shores 
on its way to Europe carries priceless 
minerals which have been taken from our 
soil. It would be the height of short- 
sightedness not to undertake to restore 
those minerals in order that we may con- 
tinue to produce in case of future emer- 
gencies. 

I take it to be undisputed that every 
segment of our population, whether in 
the cities or on the farms, whether work- 
ing in an industrial plant or behind a 
plow, has a vital stake in the preserva- 
tion of our soil and water resources. 
We must not only have adequate sup- 
plies of food and fiber for the future, but 
we must recognize this program as be- 
ing a great national defense reserve of 
productive capacity. The program pro- 
vides a means whereby the Government 
and the individual farmer may cooper- 
ate and share in the cost of the conserva- 
tion program which is so vital to both 
the farmer and the general public. 

When our forebears landed on our 
shores there was an average of 9 inches 
of topsoil on all of our croplands. We 
allowed a third of that fertile soil to be 
carried by erosion, by wind and water, 
into the seas, into reservoirs, and into 
total waste before we inaugurated any 
effort to prevent that tremendous loss. 
It is a loss which has been estimated at 
$3,400,000,000 annually. It is taken from 
the great national wealth of all the peo- 
ple of the United States to which they 
must look for sustenance in the future. 

To quibble about spending the modest 
sum of $300,000,000 a year on a program 
which bears promise of success in pre- 
venting that great loss in the future 
seems to me to be a very poor idea of 
national economy. We have already 
lost more than 100,000,000 acres of farm 
lands, which are hopelessly gone from 
the standpoint of present production. 
There is another 110,000,000 acres which 
is badly damaged. It will take the ef- 
forts of three or four generations, as well 
as the expenditure of large sums of 
money, to restore the fertility of those 
lands and make them capable of pro- 
duction. 

This program has helped immeasur- 
ably in times past. But even today we 
are losing the equivalent of 500,000 acres 
of crop lands each and every year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I have been very 
much interested in the figures which the 
able Senator from Georgia has men- 
tioned with respect to the annual loss 
of our soil. Does the Senator have any 
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figures indicating an estimate of how 
much soil we are saving and preserving 
by reason of the program of soil-con- 
servation payments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the time we were 
compelled to modify the program due to 
the demands of war it was estimated that 
we were practically holding our own in 
connection with the loss of soil. Of 
course the war years, of necessity, 
brought about an abandonment of some 
of the practices. They brought about 
a reduction of the appropriation from 
$500,000,000 annually to $300,000,000 an- 
nually. We had almost reached that 
happy state where we were holding our 
own and not suffering any great loss each 
year. The figures I gave were based on 
the losses that would ensue where there 
was no conservation program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Even the modest 
program for which we are asking would 
contribute greatly to preventing the loss 
of this great natural resource, would it 
not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would contribute 
tremendously, because it keeps more 
farmers interested in the program. Of 
course the program is inadequate. I 
have always believed we could justify an 
expenditure of a half-billion dollars each 
and every year for this purpose. We did 
spend that amount from 1936 up until 
after the beginning of the war. It wasa 
wise national investment, because it en- 
abled us to feed and clothe our own peo- 
ple and our allies when our national 
security was in danger. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is really an in- 
vestment in the inherent, potential, and 
natural wealth of our country. Unless 
adequates measures are taken to conserve 
our soil, unless a program of this char- 
acter is carried on, we shall continue 
year by year to suffer the loss of more 
and more topsoil. If that loss should go 
on continuously and indefinitely, without 
these measures being invoked, we should 
soon become impoverished so far as the 
fertility of our soil is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Arkansas has well stated the very point 
which I was undertaking to impress 
upon the Senate. I thank him for his 
contribution. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the 
$300,000,000 is inadequate for the pro- 
gram, and that is particularly true when 
we are practically mining the soil of 
America today with too intensive culti- 
vation in order to supply not only our 
own demands, but those that come to us 
from overseas. 

There are in this country today only 
460,000,000 acres of good cropland. That 
is all that is available within the con- 
fines of this Republic. Twenty-five years 
ago, based on that figure, there were 342 
acres of good cropland to supply the 
needs of every individual in the country. 
Today there are only 2% acres of crop- 
land to supply the needs of each indi- 
vidual in this Nation. 

It is estimated that the country will 
reach a balanced population in the year 
1980, and that after that year we will 
have a fairly stable population. Even if 
we make this appropriation, and are able 
each year to stop the great loss of land, 
we will have only 1.8 acres for each indi- 
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vidual, and if we do not protect what we 
have now our people will be driven to a 
greatly reduced standard of living. 

We may see in this country the appli- 
cation of the theory of Malthus. Mal- 
thus was an economist of England who 
about 150 years ago announced a theory 
that was discussed all over the world. I 
think it should be discussed a little more 
today. I think people have made a mis- 
take in losing sight of Malthus. The 
Malthusian theory was that if the popu- 
lation of the world increased we would 
be unable to maintain living standards. 
He went on to point out that the poorer 
people would first bear the brunt, and 
that soon we would have to adjust our 
population, through the death of those 
who starved and those who were unable 
to find clothing with which to protect 
themselves from the elements, unless we 
either destroyed the population by star- 
vation or conserved the sources of the 
production of food and clothing for the 
peopie. We know that failure to recog- 
nize the theory advanced by Malthus 
has brought the death of great civiliza- 
tions of the past. 

I had the privilege some 3 or 4 years 
ago of flying over north Africa, where the 
endless wastes of the Sahara Desert 
stretched forth as far as the eye of man 
can see. I was told that there had been 
found in the midst of those desert sands 
the ruins of old cities which had been 
destroyed so far back ‘in antiquity that 
the conditions of their existence were not 
recorded. They were destroyed because 
the lands were unable to produce food to 
sustain those who lived there. 

We went over the Bible lands of the 
Middle East, where the land was all 
eroded, where there were only stones 
where once had grown the cedars of Leb- 
anon with which Solomon built his tem- 
ple. We landed where the very Garden 
of Eden was supposed to have been, be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris 
Rivers. When one got 2 or 3 miles from 
the banks of the river, where irrigation 
stops, there was the most desolate land 
that ever met human eye. 

We are not confined to the history of 
antiquity, for we know that the hour the 
Roman Empire was compelled to depend 
on imports of food from outside the con- 
fines of their borders marked the begin- 
ning of the decline of that great civili- 
zation. 

Unless we pay attention to preserving 
our great resources we are sure to go the 
way of all the other great civilizations 
of the past. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Geor- 
gia is, as usual, making a most interest- 
ing and valuable address on the subject 
of agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Turning to the majority 
report, page 12, I find this statement: 

Experiences in this country over a period 
of 200 years demonstrate that, without a 
positive program for conservation— 


I lay a great deal of stress on that word 
“positive’— 
agricultural practices will be such as to per- 
mit destructive forces of water, wind, and 
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cropping to destroy the productive qualities 
of even our most favorably located agricul- 
tural lands. 


Does the Senator agree with me that 
even the majority who seek the cut in 
the soil-conservation program share the 
opinion with us that even the most favor- 
ably located and cared for agricultural 
lands, if they do not have soil-conserva- 
tion practices, will ultimately erode and 
perhaps be destroyed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I stated that I thought 
that even the $300,000,000 sought in the 
amendment is inadequate, in view of the 
tremendous consequences which might 
follow the neglect of this program. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
in that. My reason for reading the state- 
ment in the report is because of the next 
statement: 

On the other hand, the committee believes 
that the authorization is sufficient to en- 
courage a large majority of farmers to adopt 
or continue soil-conservation practices 
adapted to their conditions under present 
conditions of relatively good farm income. 


That statement is inconsistent, in my 
judgment, with the first. In other words, 
the soil-conservation program cannot be 
neglected and it cannot be turned over to 
the farmers, who, at the present time, 
are extremely prosperous, on the theory 
that the farmers are always going to take 
care of their land regardless of what 
comes. That is exactly what this state- 
ment says. 

The majority say further—and this is 
the real reason, perhaps, why the cut is 
recommended: 

Furthermore, a conservation program for 
this purpose is less likely to meet with public 
disfavor in this period of heavy demands upon 
the Public Treasury. 


I presume that may be the real reason, 
and nothing else, why they have cut 
this particular program at this time. 
That is the only reason I can think of, 
because in the judgment of the Senator 
from Illinois it is a short-sighted policy, 
insofar as the future welfare of the Na- 
tion is concerned, to cut the appropria- 
tion for the soil-conservation program at 
this time. As the able Senator said a 
moment ago, and pointed out in fact and 
figures. Since the world at this partic- 
ular time is looking to the United States 
for the necessities of life to be produced 
here, and in view of the mining of the 
soil that took place during the war, we 
ought to have in reality an increase in 
the appropriation for soil-conservation 
purposes, rather than a decrease. I 
make that observation in the Senator’s 
time, and I thank him, because I know 
he agrees with the position I take. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I agree 
absolutely with the position of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I think the program 
is inadequate, it is woefully inadequate 
with the appropriation of only $225,000,- 
000. In my opinion it would not be a 
sufficient amount even if the Senate 
voted to restore the full amount of the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. President, I have been long inter- 
ested in this question of conservation. 
It is a national responsibility. It is 
something which gives the Congress an 
opportunity to rise to the height of real 
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statesmanship, to provide for genera- 
tions who are to come after we have 
passed from the scene of action. 

Mr. President, we are handing down 
enough burdens to the generations which 
are to follow us without handicapping 
them by leaving them land that is un- 
able to produce the food and fiber neces- 
sary for life to exist. Due to our un- 
happy handling of international rela- 
tions, we have gone through two great 
wars, and we are handing down to com- 
ing generations the most staggering na- 
tional debt with which any people have 
ever been confronted. They undoubted- 
ly will be paying on it for the next 150 
years. We have exhausted many of the 
mineral resources of this country, such 
as lead, and a number of others I shall 
not undertake to enumerate. We can 
see the end of our petroleum resources, 
and the least we can do for the future 
generations is to hand down a fertile 
crop land which will be sufficient to sup- 
ply food and fiber, depending on the in- 
genuity and the research work which will 
be done, to enable coming generations to 
use substitutes for these resources which 
we have spent so prodigally. 

We at least have the obligation to 
the future to protect the fertility of the 
soil, in view of the prodigality with which 
we have dealt with all our other resources. 
If we do not do that there will be no 
forests. There will be land which will 
produce some foods, but it will not con- 
tain the elements of food value which 
are essential if we are to have a strong 
and virile citizenship. Today when we 
purchase our vegetables they are often 
beautiful to behold, but they sometimes 
have no food value, because the land from 
which they have come has been depleted 
of the iron and other essentials for build- 
ing strong and healthy bodies for our 
citizens. 

Mr. President, the program has had 
a most interesting history. In the early 
days when we appropriated $500,000,000 
it was not all used. ‘The program was 
new. The farmers were not familiar with 
it. Ican remember year after year when 
we would have $80,000,000, $90,000,000, 
or $100,000,000 to carry over into the next 
year because the farmers had not recog- 
nized the benefits and the advantages 
which accrued to them from cooperat- 
ing with the Government in this great 
national endeavor. Then the farmers 
came to rely upon the program and na- 
tional progress in conservation started. 
When the war came we cut the program 
down because of the fact that we had to 
devote more crop lands to the produc- 
tion of soil-depleting crops to meet the 
demands which are made upon us. The 
program was cut down first to $450,000,- 
000, then to $400,000,000, and then to 
$300,000,000. But last year Mr. Presi- 
dent, was the first time that Congress 
did not recognize its responsibility for 
the maintenance of the program. The 
appropriation bill for the 1947 fiscal year 
had established a $300,000,000 program. 
When the matter was considered in the 
other body they reduced that amount. 
Though it was as definite a commitment 
to the farmers of the country as any con- 
tract for the construction of ships dur- 
ing the war, they reduced the amount 
to $160,000,000, as I now recall. I do 


not remember the exact amount. They 
absolutely did away with the program 
for the present calendar year, and said 
that the soil-conservation program to 
which both political parties were pledged, 
which had been generally accepted all 
over the land as being one of the most 
desirable activities of government, should 
cease absolutely on the first day of Jan- 
uary 1948. 

The Senate committee, under great 
pressure, was able to secure at least an 
appropriation for $265,000,000 to pay for 
last year’s practices, although the farm- 
ers had been promised $300,000,000, and 
to establish a $150,000,000 program for 
this year. 

It must be borne in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the administration of a $150,- 
000,000 program costs practically as much 
as the administration of a $400,000,000 
or $500,000,000 program. So we were, 
therefore, left with only $125,000,000 to 
pay the farmers this year. We were able 
to save the skeleton of the program for 
this year, but it was practically stripped 
of all its flesh. It was a mere bare bone 
that we were able to salvage. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I to understand now 
that the smaller of the two appropria- 
tions the Senator is now talking about 
will be paid to the farmers the coming 
year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It will be paid for soil- 
conservation practices which were car- 
ried out this calendar year, but the farm- 
ers will not receive their checks until 
sometime next spring. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We were able to sal- 
vage the program, and incidentally, in 
my judgment, we salvaged the Repub- 
lican Party. The Republican Party owes 
a debt of gratitude to the committee, to 
its chairman, and to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], who insisted 
that we at least pull out and salvage 
these bare bones. I do not believe that 
the Democratic Party, if the Republicans 
had completely and entirely annihilated 
and killed the conservation program as it 
was contemplated when it came to the 
Senate, could have made such blunders 
as would have elected many Republican 
Congressmen this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to speak a 
little further about the point the Senator 
made that sufficient appropriations have 
not been made to pay the full amount 
agreed to be paid under the Government 
program. In my State the farmers had 
earned more than there was money to 
pay them, which in itself would tend to 
discourage them from participating in 
the program. I think that creates a very 
bad relationship between the farmers 
and those carrying out the whole soil- 
conservation program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Arkansas has mentioned the very next 
point I intended to deal with, and that is 
that we might as well kill the program 
outright as to carry it on under such 
circumstances of confusion as obtain 
at the present time. Last year, after 
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the House had cut the heart out of the 
appropriation for last year’s payment, 
and had annulled any program whatever 
for this year, 1948, there was for 2 
months a hiatus during which, under in- 
structions from Washington, the local 
triple A committees would not accept any 
conservation practices whatever because 
they had no idea of what the amount of 
appropriation would be. The year before 
the Congress had established a $300,000,- 
000 program. Here was an appropria- 
tion of $160,000,000 to pay a $300,000,000 
debt. Now this year we have a little 
$150,000,000 program, and next year it is 
supposed to be, under the House figure, 
$225,000,000. Well, we cannot expect 
farmers of the country to put out their 
good money under such circumstances of 
confusion. And bear in mind that they 
spend nearly $2 on this soil-conservation 
program for every dollar the Govern- 
ment contributes to it. 

I want to point out that in 1948 there 
are 1,250,000 less farms, fewer farms, 
connected with the soil-conservation pro- 
gram than there were in the year 1944. 
It is estimated that the number will de- 
cline much further this year, and the 
farmers will only be paid for about 40 
percent of the soil-conserving practices 
they carry out as compared with pay- 
ments previously made. 

Mr. President, there are those who 
think that the $150,000,000 for this year 
is adequate. I am not disposed to be 
critical. I merely put this prediction in 
the Recorp. Wait until next year when 
the checks go out to the farmers, for 
about one-third of what they think they 
ought to be, and we will hear plenty 
from back home. The farmers are not 
yet fully aware of what the Congress has 
done to them in practically emasculating 
the soil-conservation program. 

The program cannot possibly be a 
success in any such confusion as sur- 
rounds it at the present time with this 
haphazard method of approach, setting 
up a $300,000,000 program and then cut- 
ting the appropriation, of cutting it still 
further for another year, and then 
raising it back a little bit the next year. 
We should have a constant program of 
at least $300,000,000 if we are to hope to 
achieve our objective of preserving the 
fertility of the soil of the country. We 
cannot expect the farmers to continue in 
a cooperative measure, in a partnership 
with the Government when they do not 
know when they go to bed at night what 
the attitude of the other partner will 
be in the morning, due to the constant 
state of flux that has surrounded the 
appropriations for this endeavor in the 
two bodies of Congress. We will destroy 
the program just as surely by hopping 


around from one figure to another as we ° 


would by cutting it off entirely. It will 
not be a sudden death, but we will reach 
the same objective in the long run. We 
should eliminate this uncertainty, we 
should do away with this confusion, and 
stand by the budget estimates to carry 
on this great work which is so vital to 
our land. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is discuss- 
ing what seems to me to be probably as 
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important a feature as there is in this 
entire program, and that is the partner- 
ship between the Government and the 
farmers. I can show the Senator letters 
in my files from farmers who are won- 
dering what the Government is going 
to do next in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. In other words, if the Govern- 
ment shows a lack of interest in the soil- 
conservation program, that lack of in- 
terest will be transmitted directly to the 
farmers. He is saying, in substance, “If 
the Government of the United States, 
powerful as it is, is not inclined to dem- 
onstrate a real interest in the soil-con- 
servation program, I am going to follow 
the same path. I am going to do like- 
wise, and slacken my interest.” That is 
exactly what is happening throughout 
the country as a result of what has been 
going on for the past two or three years 
with respect to these diverging appro- 
priations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think there is no 
question that many farmers measure the 
importance of the program by the de- 
gree of interest which the Government 
shows in it. If the Government is 
greatly interested one year and has no 
interest the next, we cannot have a sus- 
tained and continuing program which 
will achieve the objectives for which we 
all devoutly hope. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is a little astound- 
ing to me to note that this proposal, 
which has already run the gantlet of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, should now come before this body 
with the lower rather than the budget 
appropriation in it for this purpose, in 
view of this fact: As the Senator knows, 
there are 21 members on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Twelve of them are 
Republicans and nine are Democrats. 
Eleven of the Republican members on 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate are from agricultural States. 
That represents more than half the com- 
mittee. Eight of the nine Democrats on 
the committee are from States which are 
predominantly either agricultural or 
cattle-raising States. So the significant 
thing is that more than half the major- 
ity membership on the Appropriations 
Committee comes from States which are 
predominantly agricultural. It is rather 
an anomaly that we should be in this 
situation, considering the background of 
the majority party on this committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator is 
widely known as one of the real cham- 
pions of agriculture and of farm legis- 
lation. As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations in the Senate, he has 
been chairman of the agricultural sub- 
committee for many years. I am sure 
the Senator from Georgia will agree with 
me when I say that the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr, Brooks], who is now serving 
as chairman, has been doing outstand- 
ing work in behalf of agriculture. A year 
ago, when the other body made a rec- 
ommendatior that all the funds for this 
particular program be eliminated, the 


chairman of the subcommittee did every- 
thing within his power in behalf of the 
program. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, of course, he has exceptional in- 
fluence in shaping this particular pro- 
gram. I know the Senator will agree 
with me that our chairman did every- 
thing he could, and did an excellent job 
in continuing the soil-conservation pro- 
gram at a time when it appeared that it 
might be discontinued. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Idaho was in the Cham- 
ber a few moments ago. I stated that the 
Senator from Illinois had not only ren- 
dered great service to the program, but 
along with the Senator from North Da- 
kota had saved the Republican Party, in 
my judgment, by seeing that this pro- 
gram was not killed completely last year. 
I am not discussing this question from 
the standpoint of partisanship. I am ap- 
pealing for votes for this amendment on 
the broad grounds of the national wel- 
fare in building a proper America for the 
future. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I regret that I did 
not hear the Senator’s previous remarks, 
because I have heard the Senator from 
Georgia during the deliberations of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in connection with the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, and I know 
that he recognizes, as do all the other 
members of that subcommittee, the ster- 
ling qualities and the exceptional service 
rendered by our chairman. I did not 
intend in any way to refer to anything 
the Senator from Georgia was saying on 
this specific item, but rather to counter- 
act any false impressions which might 
result from some of the comments made 
by other Members of this body who prob- 
ably are not intimately acquainted with 
the details. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois stood as steadfast 
as Gibraltar in the conference last year 
for the position of the Senate, as deter- 
mined on the floor of the Senate. I think 
that was the only time that there has 
been a unanimous record vote. As I 
recall, there were two unanimous roll 
calls on two vital phases of the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Idaho will join me in supporting this 
amendment. 

The farm-income argument has been 
used. It has been pointed out by the 
majority report, and it has been argued 
in other quarters, that due to the fact 
that the farm income was relatively high, 
the Federal Government should not 
spend any money on a soil-conservation 
program. The figures which are given 
as to farm income are illusory. The 
farmer’s income has increased more in 
proportion than that of other groups be- 
cause he had so much further to go. The 
1939 farm income was only about $4,500,- 
000,000, for 20 percent of the people of 
the United States. Last year, despite 
the tremendous increases which had 
come about in farm prices, it was only 
$19,500,000,000. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out fur- 
ther that 19 and a fraction percent of 


the people of the country live on farms. 
For the years 1946 and 1947 their income 
was 9.8 percent of the total. So the in- 
crease in farm income has not yet given 
the farmers parity with other groups in 
this country so far as our national in- 
come is concerned. Roughly 20 percent 
of the people still enjoy only 9.8 percent 
of the total. 

I further invite attention to the fact 
that during the last year for which fig- 
ures are available, the year 1946, the 
average income of the farmer was $779, 
whereas the average nonfarm income 
was $1,288. Bear in mind that the esti- 
mate of $779 as farm income includes 
food, housing, and everything the farmer 
uses which comes from the soil as well as 
cash from sale of crops. Wecannot have 
a program without Federal aid. Two 
million one hundred thousand of the less 
than 6,000,000 farmers of this country, in 
the last year had cash incomes of less 
than $1,000. In addition, one-third of 
all the farmers are tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers. We cannot expect those 
people to make an investment in lands 
which they probably will not be occu- 
pying tomorrow, particularly in view of 
the pitiful amount of income which they 
enjoy. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. I very much enjoy 
the Senator’s discussion of this problem. 
I am interested in it to the extent that in 
years gone by I have contributed to the 
introduction of legislation, along with 
the Senator.from Georgia and others, 
touching somewhat the same question. 

I particularly wish to refer to the sub- 
ject which the Senator is discussing at 
the moment, and that is the question of 
farm income. While that is important, 
farm income is more or less incidental to 
this program, as I view it. It is a gov- 
ernmental responsibility to preserve the 
fertility of our soil. This Nation is being 
called upon now perhaps more than ever 
before in the past to produce food for the 
entire world, and we cannot do that with- 
out soil which will produce food in larger 
quantities. We have seen, and each year 
are continuing to see, the removal from 
cultivation of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres, due to erosion. Only re- 
cently, within the past year or two a 
severe flood and storm in the Mid-West 
washed down the Mississippi River hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine fertile acres of 
topsoil from what we call the bread- 
basket of the Nation, thus making neces- 
sary intensive work in rebuilding and 
enriching the soil there, as well as extend- 
ing operations into other sections of the 
country. So, important as is the in- 
come, that is not the most important 
question. The most important thing is 
to conserve the rich soil, so that it may 
not only produce increased income, but 
may continue to produce the food so 
greatly needed not only for our own Na- 
tion, but for the entire world, which we 
are being called upon to help feed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And for future gen- 
erations yet unborn, so that they. may 
live and enjoy the goodly land which we 
have inherited. I agree completely with 
the Senator from Tennessee. I have 
never thought that the soil-conservation 
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program should be tied up with the ques- 
tion of farm income; but since the argu- 
ment that the farmers were enjoying a 
good farm income has been brought for- 
ward, I was undertaking to show that 
there are tens of thousands of farmers 
who are unable to carry on the program 
on their farms. We have seen 1,250,000 
farms eliminated from the program since 
1944. Mr. President, 24 percent of all 
farmers in the country had a cash in- 
come of less than $600 last year, and we 
cannot expect those people to carry on 
any sort of comprehensive money-spend- 
ing program to preserve the fertility of 
the soil for the future. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr.MAYBANK. Having been a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee for many years, 
I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for his statement. 

I wish to ask if it is not a fact, too, that 
in many sections of the country there is 
a great shortage of nitrates and other 
fertilizer materials, which adds all the 
more to the necessity for soil conserva- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Undoubtedly; and 
one of the most important phases of this 
program is the planting of cover crops to 
put nitrates into the soil. There is a 
great shortage of such nitrates and other 
fertilizer materials, and that is one of 
the reasons why the soil is being depleted 
so rapidly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is it not a fact 
that in the past the soil-conservation 
program played a great part in enabling 
us to provide the food and fiber needed 
in the war? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course that is so. 
Mr. President, in my judgment it would 
have been impossible for us to have 
played such a successful part in the war 
and to have carried it forward so rapidly 
to a victorious conclusion without the 
food and the fiber which our farmers 
were able to produce by reason of the 
fertility gained by the soil-conservation 
program and practices. They not only 
have been most necessary in the past, 
but will continue to be essential in the 
future. Without a proper conservation 
of the soil, our production of food and 
fiber would be disastrously decreased. 
Mr. President, we are told that Napoleon 
said that an army travels on its stomach. 
Of course, even though we have vast 
numbers of airplanes, tanks, and all the 
other impedimenta of war, if we do not 
have sufficient food to feed the soldiers 
and sufficient clothing with which to 
equip them, all the other items of equip- 
ment will avail nothing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is hard to un- 
derstand why the House committee was 
not willing to restore the full $300,000,- 
000 in view of the program’s importance 
to the economy of our Nation and the 
important part it plays in our national 
defense program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senate did re- 
store the $300,000,000 for 1948, with the 
aid of the Senator from Arizona, who 
supported that move. But, unfortu- 
nately, in the dealings between the House 


and the Senate, although the conferees 
on the part of the Senate stood as ada- 
mantly as they could for several days, 
they were compelled to agree to a reduc- 
tion of that appropriation, and the 
amount we finally were compelled to 
accept was only $265,000,000, instead of 
the $300,000,000. That is to be paid this 
year on last year’s program. 

But the thing I am complaining about 
is the utter confusion that attends this 
program, when one House will cut out 
provision for it, and the other House will 
undertake to restore it, so as to keep 
faith with the farmers; and then we 
come to the point where it is necessary 
to give up something in order to obtain 
any legislation whatever on the subject. 
We should have a fixed and continuing 
program. 

Last year we were told by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that due to the 2 
months which had intervened between 
the time when the bill passed the House 
and the time when it passed the Senate, 
during which no plans whatever could 
be made, the $265,000,000 would pay for 
all the definite commitments which had 
been made to the farmers. I have heard 
from some sources, since then, that that 
is not the case; but I have not had an 
opportunity to go into that matter thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. President, as I see the situation, 
this is a mere question of conforming to 
the budget estimates and carrying on this 
work in the future on an even basis, so 
the farmers will know what to expect in 
regard to one of the most important pro- 
grams which has ever been conceived as 
a function of the National Government. 

We have appropriated some $5,300,- 
000,000, or will appropriate it, for the 
European relief program, a program 
which will result in the shipment over- 
seas of a great deal of the fertility of our 
soil. I submit that it would.be better to 
take $75,000,000 from that appropriation, 
and add it to this one, rather than to 
see the soil-conservation program left in 
the confused state in which we find it 
today. We should not trifle with any- 
thing of such vital importance to the 
future of our country. 

The $300,000,000 that is sought for this 
purpose is too little; but we cannot af- 
ford to do less. If we do not stabilize 
this program, we shall wreck it even- 
tually. I hope the Senate will vote to 
provide the requested $75,000,000, so as 
to enable us to restore this program to 
at least a semiadequate basis, lest all 
that we have wrought up to now in 
undertaking to preserve the fertility of 
our soil and the sufficiency of our water 
resources will be lost and scattered away, 
through the halting method by which the 
Congress addresses itself to establishing 
a real soil-conservation program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to read cer- 
tain figures from the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Statistical Summary 
of 1946, which I hold in my hand. I did 
nct obtain the exact figures to which the 
Senator referred a while ago, when he 
was speaking about the smaller number 
of farms now included in the program, 
as compared with the number in 1944, 
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as I believe he said. At any rate, the 
number is considerably less. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It has decreased by 
approximately 1,250,000 since 1944, in the 
number of farms engaged in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will follow me as I present 
these figures, I think I can point out what 
will occur if we cut this appropriation 
down to $150,000,000. The figures I am 
about to state come from statistical 
table No. 17 in this pamphlet, which is 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
I find that from 1946, there were 3,106,- 
812 payees under this program. Of that 
total, 1,255,745 of those payees actually 
received $40 or less in benefit payments. 

What I am emphasizing is that if this 
program is cut to $150,000,000, the farm- 
ers who will be removed from the pro- 
gram will be those who have small farms, 
scattered in the various communities, 
and who have been receiving very small 
payments under this program. When we 
reduce the total number of those pay- 
ments to half or less than half of the 
number of payments which were Made 
under the $300,000,000 program, the re- 
sult will be that the number of farms on 
which farmers are engaged in carrying 
on the program will be much less, and 
the further result will be that great num- 
bers of the small farms wil' no longer be 
engaged in this program. 

I wish to call attention to the figures 
for that year for my State, and also I 
shall be glad to state the figures for the 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall appreciate 
having the Senator do so. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall give the fig- 
ures for Georgia first. 

In the group of farmers receiving pay- 
ments of $20 or less, there are 20,969 
farmers in the Senator’s State of Geor- 
gia; and of those receiving from $20 to 
$40, there were 13,948, or a total of ap- 
proximately 34,000 in the State of 
Georgia, whereas the total number of 
payees in Georgia was 66,050. In other 
words, in the State of Georgia, as is true 
in my own State, as I shall point out in 
a moment, more than half of the payees 
under the program on a $300,000,000 ap- 
propriation basis, received $40 or less 
annually. If we reduce this appropria- 
tion to $150,000,000, that is the group 
that will suffer the loss. Small farms 
will cease to operate under the program. 
For the small farmers whose payments 
are cut down to a few dollars, to a point 
where it is not worth undertaking to 
comply, there will be no incentive to 
them whatever to stay in the program, 
and so, Mr. President, a far greater 
number of farms will go out from under 
the program than the figures indicate 
have gone out since 1944. 

I wish to insert the same figures from 
my State. In Arkansas, there were 81,- 
576 payees in the same year. Of that 
number 26,471 drew from 1 cent to $20; 
20,835 drew payments between $20 and 
$40, the total being 47,000. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the farmers in my 
State participating in the program drew 
less than $40 in soil-conservation bene- 
fits. I emphasize—and I believe the 
able Senator from Georgia will agree 
with me—that if we reduce the appro- 
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priation to half, and then have to take 
out of that the administrative expenses, 
the result will be that of the small farms 
to which I have referred—and the con- 
dition may be almost the same in other 
States; indeed it will be, in many of 
them—75 percent of them probably will 
have to cease to participate in the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, that is the effect of what 
it is proposed to do. If we merely carry 
along the skeleton appropriation and 
program we are sabotaging the program 
and doing irreparable injury to our 
Nation and to its wealth of agricultural 
productive power. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. Of course, this 
program is not essentially to help the 
large corporate firms. There have al- 
ways been limitations on the amount that 
could be paid out to any one farmer, 
in the basic law, which was $10,000. In 
our extremity last year, confronted with 
the necessity of reducing these appro- 
priations to $150,000,000, we put a limita- 
tion on of $500 as the maximum amount 
to be paid to any one person. But the 
future of the small farm to which the 
Senator refers is just as important to 
the Nation as the large corporate firms. 
Indeed, there are many people who are 
convinced that the foundation stone of 
all our institutions is found in the pa- 
triotism that comes from the small farm, 
the individual farmer, and that is the 
great tragedy about hamstringing this 
program and creating all this confusion 
and uncertainty about it. It drives the 
little farmer, the man who is least able 
to carry on the soil-conservation prac- 
tices from the program, letting his land 
fall a prey to the processes of erosion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
very much interested in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia, and 
I expect to support it. I have here on 
the floor of the Senate, and before then, 
in the House of Representatives, and in 
public gatherings of all sorts, for years 
sought to call attention to the prodigal 
waste of our soil, going all the way back 
to the early history of the country, when 
there was plenty of land and our fore- 
fathers moved from place to place, clear- 
ing up a strip here and there, and build- 
ing little homes, wearing out the land 
and moving on, clearing up some more, 
and wearing that out, until they went 
all the way to the Pacific coast. In the 
meantime our population has increased 
until we are now a nation of about 145,- 
000,000 people, increasing in population 
at the rate of about 4,000,000 annually, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator it is nearer 2,600,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Two million six hun- 
dred thousand? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the figure 
last year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a little less 
than 3,000,000. Of course that means 
that every year in this country, every 
acre of land is required to be cultivated 
more fully than it was the year before, 
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so that we are confronted not only with 
the question of preserving the fertility 
of the soil we now have but of reclaiming 
that which has been wasted by the pro- 
digality of our people, for reasons which 
I just mentioned. 

I was told—I do not know whether 
the Senator from Georgia was on the 
Joint Committee on Agriculture, or the 
committee of the Senate, whichever it 
was, that went all over the country hold- 
ing hearings on a farm program—I am 
told by some of the members who were 
present at the hearings that of all the 
farm programs which were under con- 
sideration or in progress, all the aid to 
agriculture which had been promulgated 
by the Federal Government, there was a 
greater degree or unanimity among the 
farmers in behalf of the soil-conservation 
program than almost any other part of 
it. Is that the Senator’s experience? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not a member 
of the committee to which the Senator 
from Kentucky alludes, but there can be 
no question in my mind that the soil- 
conservation program meets with the 
approval of the vast majority of Ameri- 
can farmers. We have some farmers, 
Mr. President, for example in the State 
of California, where they have a peculiar 
and diversified agriculture and farm on 
a tremendous scale and make a tre- 
mendous income each year, where there 
is an occasional objection to the soil-con- 
servation program on the part of some 
man who pays large income taxes. But 
by and large the soil-conservation pro- 
gram in my judgment meets with the 
approval of 95 percent of the farmers of 
the country, and they have shown that it 
meets with their approval by the whole- 
hearted manner in which they have co- 
operated. Everybody is for soil conser- 
vation in the abstract. We all put it in 
our campaign platforms. We speak over 
our States about what we are doing to 
build up the national resources, by sup- 
porting the soil-conservation program. 
But, Mr. President, you cannot preserve 
soil with platform promises, or with 
campaign speeches. It takes an active 
soil-conservation program to preserve 
the fertility of the seil to stop this great 
waste from erosion. Such a program 
costs money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The type of ferti- 
lizer to which we frequently refer face- 
tiously in political campaigns is not the 
type the farmer needs in order to pro- 
duce more abundant crops. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At this particular 
time, when we not only are confronted 
with the responsibility of feeding our own 
people but inevitably, indispensably re- 
quired also to contribute very largely to 
the supply of food to peoples of other 
countries, we should preserve not only 
the fertility of the soil that now exists 
but reclaim it and add to it, so that we 
may not hand down to our children and 
grandchildren impoverished soil upon 
which they may not be able to sustain 
themselves. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Kentucky was called off the floor when 


I pointed out that we were leaving to 
future generations a greater burden, for 
which they were not responsible, than 
any other generation has ever assumed, 
and we certainly have an obligation to 
leave them soil that is capable of sup- 
porting life. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Sena- 
tor covered that point, and I am sorry 
I was called off the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. With re- 
spect to the question submitted by the 
Senator from Kentucky, I may say I was 
a member of the committee that made 
a survey of conditions throughout the 
country last fall. A number of the 
members of the full committee were 
appointed as a subcommittee. The sub- 
committee covered the United States as 
far west as Denver, as far south as 
Memphis and Alabama, and as far north 
as New England. There appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee at the hearings 
representatives from practically every 
State in the Union—perhaps not from 
the far West, California or Oregon or 
Washington—but certainly from the 
Rocky Mountains east. Without excep- 
tion, in the territory visited, farm lands 
or otherwise, hundreds of farmers came 
before us. It seemed that the farmers 
from all sections were practically unan- 
imous in approving, first, the soil-con- 
servation program; secondly, the sup- 
port-price program; and, thirdly, the 
loan program. Of all the elements of 
the present farm program, every witness 
was favorable to the continuation of the 
soil-conservation program. The only 
fear they manifested was that the pro- 
gram might not continue. 

The subcommittee asked for new sug- 
gestions. Very few of the witnesses had 
any new suggestions. They seemed to 
say, “If we can have the present pro- 
gram continued and made permanent we 
can survive.” Of all the elements of the 
farm program, the soil-conservation ele- 
ment was the one which was unanimous- 
ly supported. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
two greatest steps ever taken to pre- 
serve American agriculture have been 
the rural electrification program and the 
soil-conservation program. The rural 
electrification program has tended to 
keep the farmer on the farm. The soil- 
conservation program has tended to help 
to preserve the fertility of the soil and 
to restore soil which has been depleted. 
The two go handin hand. The program 
is so important to the farmer and so 
highly favored, as has been pointed out 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, that it 
should be relieved of all uncertainty. It 
should be put on a stable basis, so that 
the farmers will know what to expect. 
It is a challenge to the statesmanship of 
the United States to keep and preserve 
American civilization and to prevent it 
from going the way of great empires of 
the past which are now marked only by 
ruins. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Georgia 
for leading the movement to preserve the 
soil-conservation program. In my State 
the program has obtained splendid re- 
sults. Much of our soils in Texas are 
black land which is easily eroded. Floods 
wash down hillsides and absolutely de- 
stroy the fertility of the soil. I have a 
small farm, and I was early impressed 
with the necessity of taking measures to 
preserve its soil. As long ago as 1925, 
23 years ago, I had my farm terraced. 
The results were absolutely astonishing 
in preserving fertility and increasing 
production. I think it is absolutely vital 
to agriculture and to our whole economy 
to rebuild the soils which have been 
washed away. They can be rebuilt. My 
experience in Texas has been that in 
connection with a number of different 
phases of the question, farms which had 
been practically destroyed and washed 
away have been terraced and, under the 
methods of the agricultural program, 
have been rebuilt and made fertile and 
productive. 

I heartily commend the Senator from 
Georgia upon his remarks today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to submit 
the brief observation that in 1945 I had 
the privilege of flying from Tehran to 
Cairo. Any one who has seen that des- 
ert country, as most Senators have, in 
which we are told the Garden of Eden 
was located, can appreciate what it 
means for a country not to be able to 
preserve the fertility of its soil, the con- 
stancy of its water flow, and the things 
essential to agricultural production. 

At the present time it seems to me we 
have two very great forces working 
against each other. They are related 
to what the Senator from Georgia has 
pointed out today. One is the steady 
increase in the world’s population. 

It will be remembered that a few years 
ago we were shocked by the statement 
of the Malthusian doctrine that pretty 
soon there would be so Many people in 
the world that they could not be fed. A 
great many of the alert-minded citizens 
of the world were very much concerned 
with whether the human race would 
vanish like some of the extinct creatures 
of the past which finally became so 
numerous that the food supply of the 
earth was not adequate for their sus- 
tenance. 

The second thing is the rapid diminu- 
tion of the soil because of being washed 
down into our rivers, into the sea, and 
being eroded, simply because we are not 
following wise conservation policies. 

The United States has a responsibility 
for feeding the world. No nation has 
had in recent times a responsibility com- 
parable with it. The budget has re- 
quested $300,000,000. How can we say 
We are spending wisely $75,000,090 when 


we are taking it out of the basic pro- 
ductivity of the country for food and 
clothing? 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Georgia has followed 
@ very wise and salutary course by at- 
tempting to bring the soil-conservation 
appropriation back at least to the budg- 
et figure. Asa matter of fact, we should 
probably, in real wisdom, make it 10 
times as much as the budget requests. 
It would be a worth-while expenditure 
to every part of America. I am sorry 
that We are so meagerly approaching the 
subject, as even the budget does, but 
surely we can do nothing less than has 
been requested by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? é 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. ; 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Georgia has made such an able ad- 
dress this afternoon that there is noth- 
ing to be added to what he has said. He 
has brought out all the many factors and 
compelling reasons why the Senate 
should appropriate for soil-conservation 
work the sum which he has requested. 
The Senator, as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, well 
knows that we have voted billions of dol- 
lars, almost inconceivable sums, for our 
national defense, for our Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces. In a few days we shall 
have before us a bill providing for some- 
thing we have never done before in the 
peacetime history of AMerica, namely, to 
go into the homes of America, draft our 
youth, put the young men into uniform, 
and place them in our armed forces. 

Is it not true that no matter how 
strong, efficient, or effective our armed 
forces may be, no army, no navy, no air 
force can save America if we persist in 
the present practice of continuing to de- 
plete and destroy our soil? Is not the 
soil, after all, the fundamental basis of 
American life, of American civilization, 
all we have and all we hold in America, 
and must we not preserve the soil? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree completely 
with the implications of the Senator’s 
question. We know that all wealth comes 
from the soil. If we do not, when we 
gather the wheat and the other crops, 
undertake to replace that which is taken, 
our civilization will go the way of all 
those which have risen to heights and 
have fallen into obscurity in the course 
of the centuries. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator no doubt re- 
calls the figures of increase in popula- 
tion, brought out, I believe, by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkKtey], in- 
dicating that the United States is in- 
creasing in its population approximately 
2,600,000 persons each year. The hear- 
ings before the Senate subcommittee 
showed that since Hitler started the last 
world war the population in Europe alone 
has increased approximately 20,000,000, 
and that the population of the world 
has increased approximately 200,000,000. 
So that when we consider the increases 
here and in Europe and throughout the 
world, we recognize the staggering burden 
of providing food and clothing for them, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. It increases the re- 
sponsibility upon us to meet the short- 
ages without destroying our future. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. We recog- 
nize the staggering burden that is placed 
on us,.and particularly upon the soil of 
America. Is not that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for the speech he has made. I 
should like to associate myself with all 
the Senator has said this afternoon. He 
has made a great and historic speech. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, it is 
not because I think I can add anything 
to what the Senator from Georgia has 
said regarding soil conservation, but I 
wish to place my endorsement on the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Georgia has offered. 

The soil-conservation program has 
perhaps been the most successful of all 
the agricultural programs that have been 
tried within the past 10 or 15 years, and 
we have been trying out a good many new 
ideas since the beginning of the advent 
of the so-called New Deal. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that not only is the soil-conservation 
program one of the most successful, but 
likewise that the REA has been quite 
popular and successful itself. But I think 
it can be safely said that the most suc- 
cessful and the most highly desirable 
of all the agricultural efforts is the 
soil-conservation program, so far as the 
farmer himself is concerned. It enables 
him to secure the needed plant food, such 
as phosphate, potash, lime. Supplies and 
equipment available can be procured by 
the farmer under this program. They 
can carry on such erosion control prac- 
tices as terracing and diversion ditches. 

Under the program the farmers can 
seed and improve their pastures. They 
can contour fall crops as a protection 
against irreparable erosion damage. 
They can plant winter cover crops, in- 
cluding legumes and small grains, and 
the like, and under the program they 
can carry on generally. 

It seems to me that the only thing we 
should consider is the question of wheth- 
er we might appropriate an amount of 
money in excess of what is needed, not 
that we should be penurious about the 
matter, or question whether we should 
cut a few dollars off here or a few off 
there, but the paramount consideration 
it seems to me, should be, because of the 
importance of this program and the value 
it has been to the country, whether we 
might even appropriate more money than 
is necessary, as is sometimes done for the 
maintenance of various Government 
bureaus. 

There is no question about the value 
of the conservation program, It has en- 
abled the farmers to build up their farms 
and produce more crops, and, even 
though I repeat when I say it, it enables 
the farmers of the country to produce 
more on their farms, larger crops, at a 
time when we are being called upon to 
do just that very thing. 

It is one of the most important pro- 
grams we have, so far as our domestic 
economy is concerned, one of the most 
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important matters we have to consider 
today, namely, proper appropriations, 
and proper, intelligent expenditure of 
money for soil-conservation purposes. 

The waste of the top soil in this coun- 
try in the years gone by has been a cry- 
ing shame. On one occasion a farmer 
in Tennessee made a statement which 
impressed me very much. He said, 
“When this rich top soil washes down 
the river it goes on a one-way trip. It is 
gone, and it is gone for good.” 

By following practices which conserve 
the soil, which preserve it on the farms, 
which keep it there, we have certainly 
made a contribution to the economy of 
the country which actually cannot be 
measured. 

Without further ado, I should like to 
say that I hope the amendment may be 
agreed to. I am sorry it does not pro- 
vide for even more money, and that we 
do not have a larger and more ambitious 
program of soil conservation than we 
have today, because a full soil-conserva- 
tion program is so comprehensive in its 
benefits. Conservation of soil includes 
not only the things I have mentioned, 
but it includes the planting of trees and 
other activities. 

I should like to relate one incident 
that occurred in my State of Tennessee 
which shows impressively the wonderful 
value of soil improvement, not only of 
conservation of soil, but of improving 
the soil. There is a community in my 
State which within the past 2 or 3 years 
has received considerable recognition be- 
cause of the improvement that has been 
made in the farm area. There are some 
50 to 75 families in that community, and 
a few short years ago it was almost a for- 
saken area. The houses were not paint- 
ed, the fences were falling down, the 
gates were hanging by one hinge, the 
barns, if they were not actually falling, 
were leaning. The soil had been planted, 
perhaps, in cotton, corn, peas, or other 
crops of the kind, year in and year out, 
until it refused to respond, and could not 
produce the food necessary to feed the 
families in the community. 

A forward-looking farm agent came 
into the community and struck a re- 
sponsive chord when he began to discuss 
the building up of farms by the use of 
fertilizers and other soil conservation 
methods, rotation of crops, and what not. 
Within the space of a few years the whole 
community was rebuilt, the houses were 
painted, the barns had been rebuilt, new 
fences had been erected, the gates were 
hanging on two hinges, and actually 
within the past 2 years some of the farm- 
ers who were almost starving to death 
on those poor farms have been paying 
income taxes. 

As I see it, soil conservation is some- 
thing we cannot argue against. The 
statement has been made by some that 
the soil-conservation program is one 
which should be cast aside, that we 
should do away with it, that we should 
abandon it, because it represents a sort 
of subsidy to farmers and is unnecessary. 
Mr. President, I believe this program is 
so rooted in the domestic thinking of this 
country that the farmers themselves 
would rise up in considerable indignation 


if we should undertake to abandon it. 
By the same token, I think that if we 
maintain it, it must be fully maintained. 

I am for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, with all 
the speeches which have been made on 
the subject under discussion, I think the 
Senate should be reminded that there 
are still $225,000,000 in the soil-conserva- 
tion program for next year. I think it 
should be pointed out again that last 
year, when the House of Representatives 
determined to cut back the $300,000,000 
program to $165,000,000, it was the lead- 
ership on this side, with the help of the 
other side of the aisle, the minority side, 
which was able to restore the $265,000,000 
payment. 

As a matter of fact, though, of course, 
soil-conservation practices are valuable, 
they are not all entered into at one time. 
While it caused confusion last year to cut 
the program back from $300,000,000 to 
$265,000,000, it was testified that some 
of the practices which had been contem- 
plated under the $300,000,000 program 
were not actually undertaken, and con- 
sequently, to a large extent, the con- 
fusion was eliminated. 

With respect to the statement that 
next year when the farmers receive their 
payments it will be found that they 
thought they should receive more, I will 
say that the Agriculture Department was 
not authorized to undertake any pro- 
gram above $150,000,000. That figure 
was written into the law. Consequently, 
if there is any confusion it is because the 
Department went beyond the authority 
given to them by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I completely agree that 
the soil-conservation program is a funda- 
mental, an essential and a most desirable 
program. During the 6 years I was on 
the subcommittee while the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia was chairman of 
it, I supported the soil-conservation pro- 
gram in every vote I cast. I supported 
it last year, and I support it now. 

I think it should be pointed out again 
that the House this year went over the 
budget by $6,000,000 in the soil conserva- 
tion service, which brought the amount 
up to $45,000,000 to be utilized in research 
and action programs in the soil-conser- 
vation districts created throughout the 
country. Then comes the authorization 
of $225,000,000 for a cooperative program. 
When we ascertained last year that we 
could not possibly secure an agreement 
with the House to restore a $250,000,000 
or a $300,000,000 program, we wrote new 
rules into the program. I am sorry the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas is 
not present, but the Senator from 
Georgia is present, and he was here at 
the time that was done. The small 
farmer was to be protected, and we pro- 
vided that that money should be dis- 
tributed according to need, and there 
was not a small farmer who was willing 
to cooperate and in whose case a need 
existed who was deprived of the benefit 
of that program, and there will not be a 
small farmer deprived of its benefits this 
year under the $150,000,000 appropria- 
tion if the money is distributed accord- 


ing to need and if the small farmer de- 
sires to participate. We placed a limita- 
tion on the amount that could be paid to 
an individual farmer. Before that I be- 
lieve the amount that could be paid out 
was $10,000. We reduced it to $500 last 
year so that the small farmer would have 
an opportunity to avail himself of this 
contributing soil-conservation program. 

I have listened to statements which 
have been made concerning travels 
around the world and observations made. 
I also have had experience in traveling 
around the world. I traveled with the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. Years ago I traveled through 
Europe, mostly on foot. I saw then 
the soil-conservation practices followed 
there. As one looks across the Valley of 
the Marne, or over the farming section in 
Germany one cannot see a gulley, one 
cannot find a ditch. They are all covered 
with grass. The people there have prac- 
ticed soil conservation to the point where 
today nearly every inch of their land is 
preserved to its maximum. But their 
economy is gone. 

Mr. President, we need to conserve our 
soil; we need to encourage our people to 
conserve it. The basic concept of the 
program is that it shall be a cooperative 
undertaking. The Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Soil Conservation en- 
thusiasts throughout the country said to 
us last year, “Save the program for us. 
Keep the farmers’ committees alive.” 
That is the educational group of men 
who banded together and organized to 
encourage their neighbors to conserve 
their soil. 

We are talking now about $75,000,000 
as if failure to appropriate that amount 
would result in wiping out the program. 
It will do no such thing. We still have 
provided $225,000,000. If we had pro- 
vided $300,000,000 a very good argument 
could be made along the same lines as 
the arguments are now being made, for 
the appropriation of $400,000,000. If we 
were to provide $400,000,000 the same ar- 
guments as are now being made for the 
increase of $75,000,000 could be made to 
increase the amount to $500,000,000. If 
we provided $500,000,000 again the same 
arguments could be made for increasing 
it to $600,000,000. 

Mr. President, there is no limit to the 
amount of money which could be spent 
in America on soil conservation, or on 
rivers and harbors. We.have provided 
in the bill, and will consider it shortly, 
for the survey of streams contributing 
to the main streams, the purpose of the 
survey being to establish whether work 
can be done, such as planting of grass, 
and the utilization of other means, to 
prevent silt from being washed down to 
the main rivers. The program for soil 
conservation and rivers and harbors is an 
enormous one, and there is no limit to 
the amount of money which could be 
spent in developing it. I should say that 
if we were to provide such unlimited 
amounts of money for the purposes I 
have described, perhaps it would be of 
much more benefit—time alone will tell— 
than will accrue from the money we are 
now spending in some other parts of the 
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world. But, Mr. President, we want to 
keep the program sound. We want to 
keep it continuous. 

There has been much talk about con- 
fusion. No one on the floor of the Sen- 
ate can truthfully say that I have con- 
tributed to the confusion of the program, 
for last year I deliberately held the line 
as best I could, with the help of mem- 
bers of the committee, in an effort to 
eliminate the things which tend to cause 
confusion. We wrote the law, and we 
must stand by it and see that it does not 
cause confusion. When we authorized 
$150,000,000 we did not cause confusion. 
It meant the cutting back of a certain 
amount, to be sure, but it did not cause 
confusion. The Department was author- 
ized then to say to the farmers’ com- 
mittees and to the States, “You are au- 
thorized to go only so far as the ex- 
penditure of $150,000,000 on this cooper- 
ative program will permit.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois contend that cutting the 
program in two, and then setting up en- 
tirely new processes for soil conserving 
practices, did not cause any confusion, 
totally aside from the fact that the $150,- 
000,000 was appropriated, for which I am 
just as happy as is the Senator from 
Illinois? There cannot be any question 
that the complete revision of the whole 
schedule of payments for every soil con- 
serving farmer in the land on the basis 
of $125,000,000 to be given to the farm- 
ers, as compared with some $228,000,000 
in the previous year, has caused tremen- 
dous confusion. 

Mr. BROOKS. It might have caused 
inconvenience. It was known from the 
time we passed the law what the problem 
was, and it resulted in inconvenience, 
possibly, but there was no confusion 
about it. The officials carrying out the 
program were told what they could do, 
and they could go out and co it. If the 
Senator desires to interpret inconven- 
ience as confusion, then what was done 
possibly did cause some confusion, but 
it was not confusion on our part. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We as Members of 
Congress have to bear our share of the 
responsibility, much as we deplore what 
was done. I was talking about the fact 
that the constant changes in the amount 
of money to be available has caused 
great confusion, and I think that is ab- 
solutely inescapable. Here we have a 
program. The Department knows under 
that program how much money it is go- 
ing to receive. Very well. The Depart- 
ment knows it is going to receive, let us 
say, $150,000,000. But when we get 
down to the county level, where they are 
changing the rate being paid the farmer 
for a ton of lime from one figure to an- 
other, when they are changing the 
amount being paid to run a terrace from 
40 cents a linear foot to 18 cents a linear 
foot; when the amount which is paid 
for planting leguminous crops, such as 
clover, is reduced from $1 an acre to 32 
cents an acre to say that that causes no 
confusion on the part of the farmer 
who is undertaking to cooperate in the 
program is, I think, a rather drastic 
statement. 
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Mr. BROOKS. What I had reference 
to, I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
is that there was no confusion about 
what the Department would receive, and 
they have no authority to offer the farm- 
er any more than the law provides. 
They must work within the limit of the 
law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, of course, the of- 
ficials have no authority to offer more 
than is within the limits of thelaw. But 
let us take an actual farmer on his farm; 
let us say that for 5 years he has been 
paid so much an acre as a contribution 
toward the cost of the lime he distributes 
on his land, and this year that amount 
is changed, and when the farmer figures 
up that he is going to be paid to distrib- 
ute the lime at the rate of 40 cents a 
ton, whereas he had been receiving $1, or 
if he is to receive 32 cents for planting an 
acre of clover whereas he had been for- 


. Merly receiving $1.20, it is plain that such 


change is bound to result in confusion 
on the crop land, where the work is actu- 
ally done on the farm. It may not cause 
confusion in Washington, but in the very 
nature of things it had to cause con- 
fusion to the farmers. 

Mr. BROOKS. What I meant to say, 
and what I now say is that we proceeded 
with the program last year, and the De- 
partment knew exactly what it was au- 
thorized to do, and it was not authorized 
to agree to make any greater payments 
than that Congress provided. We pro- 
vided a total of $150,000,000, with a lim- 
itation of $500 for the largest payment 
distributed on the basis of need, so we 
got down to where the smaller farmers 
were not excluded from the program, 
and they were protected so far as they 
wanted to participate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wished to 
point out to the Senator from Georgia, 
who seems to be so much concerned with 
the confusion which will arise from a 
change in this amount, that last year 
Wwe appropriated $150,000,000 for the 
same program. Perhaps, in order to 
eliminate the confusion, we should leave 
the figure at $150,000,000 this year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not quite hear the Senator’s comment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To eliminate the so- 
called confusion in changing the formula 
which the Secretary must establish for 
the farmers, perhaps we could leave the 
figure as it was last year, at $150,000,000, 
and there would not need to be any 
change. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has a 
right to offer an amendment reducing 
the amount to $150,000,000. He would 
be perfectly within his rights in offering 
such an amendment. But I say that the 
House of Representatives, by its action 
in restoring the amount to $225,000,000, 
has shown conclusively that it admits 
that it was wrong last year in attempting 
to eliminate the program. The House 
has exhibited second sight. Members of 
the House have gone back home and 
talked to farmers, and have learned that 
it did not meet with the approval of the 
farmers of the Nation to eliminate the 
program. The House has shown that 
it believes that $150,000,000 was too low. 
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Last year it allowed nothing. We finally 
secured $150,000,000 from the Senate. 
This year the House comes to us with 
a figure of $225,000,000; and I think Iam 
within my rights in proposing to increase 
the amount to the amount of the budget, 
$300 ,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not question- 
ing the right of the Senator from Geor- 
gia to offer his amendment. I was 
merely pointing out that he was not 
achieving his goal of simplifying the 
formula. His amendment would neces- 
sitate a change in the formula for pay- 
ments this year, just as would the figure 
$225,000,000. If he wants to eliminate 
the confusion, as he calls it, in changing 
the program, the thing to do is to leave 
the figure at $150,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would eliminate 
the confusion, and it would also kill the 
program entirely. There would be no 
more confusion in the soil-conservation 
program, but there would be no program 
in operation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think 
probably the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks] in opening the discussion must 
have called attention to the fact that 
the sum under consideration, which is 
a sum to make cooperative payments 
where cooperative practices are carried 
out, is not the only money available in 
the soil-conservation work. I invite the 
attention of the Senator from Illinois to 
a fact with which he is doubtless familiar, 
and which he no doubt has already dis- 
cussed. There is $45,048,000 in a sum 
available for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice direct. So in this discussion of soil 
conservation our enthusiasm must not 
run away with our judgment. I think 
that fact should be considered by the 
Senate in disposing of this question. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. For his information, a few 
moments ago I pointed out that that fund 
was set aside for the Soil Conservation 
Service in conjunction with the soil-con- 
servation districts, in addition to the co- 
operative payments. 

For the benefit of those who have been 
pleading for the small farmer, and who 
say that he will be hurt by the $150,- 
000,000 appropriation, Mr. Dodd, in testi- 
fying before the committee said: 

Out of the $150,000,000 program that we 
have for this year, it is our estimate that 
we will have 915,796 of the very small farmers 
who will earn below $20. 


In the 1946 program, when the appro- 
priation was $300,000,000, there were 
684,962 of the very small farmers par- 
ticipating. Mr. Dodd stated further: 


We will have 675,170 who will earn between 
$20 and $40. ; 


As a matter of fact, when the appro- 
priation was $300,000,000 there were only 
363,714 in the same bracket, between $20 
and $40. So the program has not hurt 
the small farmer. Those who were hurt, 
if anyone was hurt, were the large op- 
erators who were in above $1,000, up to 
$10,000. 

The thought I have is that we limited 
payments to $500 when we found that we 
had to cut the amount in half, so that 
a greater number of small farmers would 
be cooperating with their own efforts. 
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Iam a great advocate of the soil-con- 
servation education program, and par- 
ticipation of the Government in it. But 
as I previously pointed out, it is a limit- 
less program. We could spend all the 
money we could collect from every source 
in America without quite answering this 
.problem, even though we did e-erything 
that could be done in soil conservation. 
I am in favor of a continuing, sound, co- 
operative program. An appropriation of 
$225,000,000 for such program this year 
is a very sound program, and I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussELL]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, it is not 
easy for me to take the opposite side 
from that of the Senator from Georgia, 
particularly on an agricultural question, 
because I consider the Senator from 
Georgia one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress in agricultural matters. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I express my appre- 
ciation and say that I always feel much 
better when the Senator from North Da- 
kota and I see matters alike. I regret 
very much that that is not the cac: in 
this instance. 

Mr. YOUNG. In this instance I am 
probably for the first time opposing an 
increase in an agricultural appropriation. 
Iam doing so largely because I think Iam 
working for the best interests of the ag- 
ricultural program, over the long pull, 
This is one 


by adopting such a course. 
of the most important programs in ag- 


riculture. I think I fought as hard as 
did anyone else to save it last year. 

The problem involves more than soil 
conservation alone. It is tied up with 
every other agricultural program, par- 
ticularly in the administration of price- 
support programs. To me the most im- 
portant piece of legislation now pending 
before the Congress so far as farmers are 
concerned is the long-range price-sup- 
port program. I very much hope that 
the bill sponsored by Senator AIKEN and 
the Senate Agriculture Committee will 
pass at this session. 

With respect to soil conservation, I 
take the position that in comparatively 
good times appropriations should be held 
down to the minimum, in much the same 
way as we would hold down public works 
or public-building programs. When 
times are harder, appropriations should 
be increased. 

In my judgment the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Brooks] and the Republican ma- 
jority are to be congratulated on their 
efforts in behalf of agriculture. The bill 
contains an appropriation of $575,000,000 
for REA, which is approximately half as 
much as all the funds previously appro- 
priated in all years. It contains more 
funds for agricultural research that have 
ever been previously appropriated. Such 
research involves finding new markets 
and new uses for agricultural products, 
for insect control, plant breeding, and 
many other important agricultural pro- 
grams, 
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The bill contains more money for ex- 
tension work than has ever been previ- 
ously appropriated. I say again that I 
believe that the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the Republican majority 
are to be congratulated. I think they 
have dealt fairly with the farmers, and 
that the farmers will recognize it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss for a moment the REA 
program for the fiscal year 1948. In this 
cennection I wish to call attention to 
correspondence which I had earlier in 
the year with numerous applicants for 
electric service through the REA coop- 
eratives. 

My colleague the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks], chairman of the 
subcommittee now handling the meas- 
ure before the Senate, has conversed 
with me about certain statements which 
I made in that correspondence. He also 
made public mention of the correspond- 
ence at one of the hearings of the Ap- 
prépriations Committee at which I was 
not present, since I am not a member of 
that committee. 

Early this year I received many in- 
quiries from persons who were desirous 
of obtaining electrical service, and who 
had been unsuccessful in their efforts be- 
cause their cooperative had not been able 
to get the funds necessary to extend 
service through the REA program. 

I made inquiry of the REA on behalf 
of two specific cooperatives which had 
written to me about their program, and 
I was advised that their applications for 
loans were on file, but that the loans 
could not be made during the current 
fiscal year. I advised the applicants to 
this effect, and stated among other 
things: 

In my opinion the primary reason for your 
failure to obtain electricity can be traced 
directly to the slashing of the appropriations 
for rural-electrification activities by the 
Eightieth Congress. 


I explained to the applicants the pro- 
cedure by which the appropriations were 
reduced, advising that the REA had 
asked for, and the Budget Bureau had 
approved, a request for $250,000,000; that 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
cut the amount to $225,000,000, and the 
House approved that figure; and that the 
Agricultural Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate 
concurred in the reduction, the Senate 
approving it. Perhaps I did not go into 
sufficient detail in explaining the pro- 
cedure. 

As we all know, when the agricultural 
appropriation bill came from the Senate 
committee it carried the amount of the 
original request, namely, $250,000,000. 
However, after the bill had passed the 
Senate in this form it went to conference, 
and the Senate conferees, composed of 
members of the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, concurred in the cut of $25,- 
000,000 made by the House, and the bill 
became a law with the REA appropria- 
tion reduced by that amount. Regard- 
less of prior Senate action, the Senate 
conferees agreed to the reduction. The 
result was as I advised my constituents, 
a slash in REA funds which, in my opin- 
ion, was the primary reason for the fail- 
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ure of their cooperatives to receive loans, 
and for the failure to supply them with 
the service they needed. The best evi- 
dence of that is the fact that under this 
year’s appropriation bill, the REA re- 
ceives, as I understand, $100,000,000 more 
than was requested by the budget. Mr. 
President, that is all I care to say upon 
that question. 

I wish to say just a few words in re- 
gard to the matter pending before the 
Senate. Mr. President, I support the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Georgia to restore the authori- 
zation for the triple A conservation pro- 
gram for the crop-year 1949 to $300,- 
000,000, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his 1949 
budget message. 

From the point of view of our long- 
time survival as a nation, there is no 
more important matter which we have 
to vote on than this question of how 
much money shall be authorized to be 
expended for the conservation of our 
soil. 

So long as this Nation shall exist, in 
good times and in bad, the productivity 
of our land will be the principal element 
upon which we must depend for prosper- 
ity and security. The world position of 
the United States a century from now 
may be foretold by the manner in which 
we guard our resources; and our most 
important resource is, not our oil, not 
our coal, not the minerals in the ground, 
but the sparse few inches of topsoil on 
the farms of this Nation upon which each 
and every one of us depend for food and 
fiber. : 

In the 150 years since the American 
people began to sweep over the Alleghe- 
nies, across the prairies of my native 
Middle West, through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and on to the Pacific Ocean, we 
have run through vast stocks of produc- 
tive land. More than any other nation 
in history, we have depleted our basic 
wealth. If we were to go on at this rate 
for another century, this country could 
very easily become unable to feed its own 
people adequately. 

The triple A program was a logical and 
statesmanlike step taken by the Govern- 
ment which understood deeply the truth 
that the future of our country depends 
on how well we take care of the fertile 
farm land in America. When the years 
of the war came along, it became per- 
fectly clear how sound the triple A pro- 
gram was. The farmers of the country 
were called upon to produce great quan- 
tities of food—not only enough to feed 
our own people, but enough to feed mil- 
lions of people abroad, as well. 

Mr. President, after we in this Cham- 
ber have long been forgotten and after 
the people of the United States have dis- 
cussed many times the deeds and activi- 
ties of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in my humble judgment he 
will be as long remembered for the in- 
auguration of the soil-conservation pro- 
gram in the early days of his adminis- 
tration as for anything else he ever did. 

Our soil has felt the effects of our 
amazing wartime drive for food produc- 
tion. Since the end of the war, the farm- 
er has not slackened his pace. The land 
is being called on, year after year, to 
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perform miracles of production, in order 
to feed the hungry of Europe, as well as 
to provide the best diet the American 
people ever had. We cannot continue 
indefinitely to exhaust the soil without 
being positively sure we are putting back 
into it the elements it needs if it is to 
remain permanently productive. 

For many years prior to the time when 
the Republican majority took over the 
control of the Congress, the appropria- 
tion and authorization for the soil con- 
servation had been at least $300,000,000. 
It was not until the first agricultural ap- 
propriation bill was brought out under 
Republican auspices that it became ap- 
parent that some Members of the Con- 
gress no longer shared the general view 
that we could not afford to economize 
with the preservation of our most pre- 
cious natural resource. Last year’s bill 
slashed the authorization for the year 
1948 in half, down to $150,000,000. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Appropriations suggested that— 

Well-considered expressions of opinion were 
placed before the committee to the effect 
that soil conservation payments should be 
deleted entirely from the bill, but the com- 
mittee believed it should be tapered off be- 
ginning with the present crop year and com- 
pletely eliminated for the crop year 1948, 
because the question of a long-range agri- 
cultural program is a matter which must be 
reexamined and redetermined by the legis- 
lative Committee on Agriculture and by the 
Congress. 


I cannot help but refer to the thinking 
of certain Republican Members of the 
Congress who, the moment they came 
into power, began tapering off, and final- 
ly wanted to eliminate forever the soil- 
conservation program of this Nation. 
That was the thinking of Harding and of 
Hoover, Mr. President, as demonstrated 
when they vetoed one bill after another 
which the farmers of the Midwest had 
enacted during the McNary-Haugen 
days. Everyone knows that at that par- 
ticular time two Republicans, McNary 
and Haugen, introduced one bill after an- 
other, which were passed with the aid of 
Democrats in Congress; but when they 
reached the Republican President who 
was in office at that time they were 
vetoed. I cannot help but think those 
who attempted to destroy the soil-con- 
servation program the moment the Re- 
publicans returned to power were still 
thinking in terms of yesterday, when Re- 
publican Presidents vetoed these meas- 
ures. 

In my considered judgment, last year’s 
slash of the authorization by 50 percent 
struck a body blow at the whole soil-con- 
servation program. The great difficulty 
about the program is that it involves the 
necessity for getting a farmer interested 
in soil-conservation practices for which 
he does not receive any immediate return 
in increased production. It is the public 
which benefits from almost all conserva- 
tion work, particularly as it controls ero- 
sion and prevents floods. 

On privately owned land in almost 
every community there are many neces- 
sary conservation jobs that farmers can- 
not afford to do, and should not be ex- 
pected to do, because the benefits accrue 
primarily to the public, and not to the 
individual. The important job which the 
Government has to do is to get the farm- 
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er interested in the program and to keep 
up his interest in it. When the Govern- 
ment comes along and says, “We are re- 
ducing the authorization for this pro- 
gram by half,” can the farmer be blamed 
for assuming that the Government has 
lost interest in the program? 

This lack of interest on the part of the 
Government will be brought home very 
clearly, as has been pointed out in the 
course of this debate, when the checks 
for conservation practices are mailed out 
this year. The smaller size of these 
checks will be an ample indication to 
every farmer of what has happened to 
the soil-conservation program under the 
control of the Republican majority. 

In spite of the sinister suggestion in 
the report of the House Appropriations 
Committee last year that perhaps the 
whole soil-conservation program ought 
to be abandoned, the report of the com- 
mittee for this year blandly authorized 
an appropriation of $225,000,000 for the 
crop year of 1949, without commenting 
at all on the reasons for the selection of 
this figure or without at this time dis- 
paraging the necessity for the triple A 
program. 

The report of the Senate committee 
approving an appropriation of $225,000,- 
000 suggests that the recommended pro- 
gram—lI use the words of the report— 
“is not as large as many sincere persons 
believe desirable.” The report goes on 
to suggest that the authorization is suf- 
ficient to encourage a large majority of 
farmers to adopt or continue soil-con- 
servation practices adaped to their con- 
ditions under present conditions of rela- 
tively good farm income. 

Mr. President, we must remember that 
what we did last year is very important 
in considering what we ought to do this 
year. Soil conservation is not something 
we can start and stop like turning water 
on and off in a faucet. This year’s in- 
crease of the authorization over that of 
last year will bring the total amount for 
the 2-year period to $375,000,000 for a 
2-year period, when it is perfectly plain 
that for that same 2-year period the 
amount authorized should have been 
$600,000,000. 

Unless we restore the authorization for 
the crop year 1949 to $300,000,000, I am 
very much afraid we will have left the 
triple A program in such crippled con- 
dition that it will take years to recover 
from the slash. 

More than 3,000,000 farms are par- 
ticipating in the program. Many of 
these farms are operated by farmers 
who, under conditions of normal pro- 
duction, would now be changing the 
character of the crops which they raise 
in order to restore a better balance be- 
tween the crops which exhaust the soil 
and those which conserve it. If we were 
living in a world which was not so 
desperately hungry for food, it would be 
possible and desirable for these farmers 
to go back to their ordinary system of 
raising some crops which would put back 
into the soil the elements it needs. Food, 
however, is the most important single 
factor in the maintenance of world peace. 
We must provide food at all costs for 
famine-threatened areas of Europe. At 
the same time, however, we have to be 
sure of maintaining our own agricultural 
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resources. The only means yet devised 
for preserving these resources is for the 
Government and the farmer to cooperate 
to accomplish this through an adequate 
conservation program. If there ever was 
a time when it was important not to try 
to economize with the soil-conservation 
program, now is that time. 

A second important factor which must 
not be overlooked is that many of the 
farmers who participate in the program 
are tenants and sharecroppers. More 
than one-third of the farms in this coun- 
try are operated by such people. Many 
of these farms do not yield more than a 
bare subsistence to the operators, but, 
taken as a whole, they represent a large 
part of our agricultural resources which 
must be preserved to meet our present 
and future needs. But, is it not perfectly 
plain that a farmer who is a tenant and 
who does not know how long he will re- 
main on that particular farm, or a 
farmer who is barely able to make a liv- 
ing from his land, is not in a position 
which will encourage him to use proper 
conservation methods without assistance 
and encouragement from the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. President, soil conservation can- 
not and should not be made a political 
football. It should not be made the vic- 
tim of the Republican drive for econ- 
omy. No more shortsighted move could 
be made by the Congress than to try to 
economize at the expense of America’s 
farm land. That land is held by the 
farmer in trust for the United States of 
America and for generations yet unborn. 
We have no right to gamble with the 
security and prosperity of our country by 
abandoning the entire program for the 
preservation of the soil. 

We have only to look about us in the 
world to see what can happen to nations 
which do not understand the basic lesson 
that the land must be preserved. The 
poverty and misery of the countless mil- 
lions of people in China is due basically 
to the poor condition of the soil from 
which the Chinese farmer tries to wrest 
a living. 

As we travel through our own country 
and see the waving fields of grain we 
may take a justifiable pride in the fer- 
tility and the productivity of the Ameri- 
can farm land. But in that pride there 
must also be an element of caution that 
we will be able to hand on to our children 
and our grandchildren a country which 
is capable of sustaining itself out of the 
land. We have learned a great deal in 
the last 50 years concerning what we 
must do if we expect our land to be 
permanently productive. I have no 
doubt there is a great deal more to be 
learned. 

Mr. President, let us reverse the trend 
begun last year to economize at the ex- 
pense of our farm land and restore this 
program to the level at which it has been 
maintained for many many years. We 
cannot risk the scorn and contempt 
which future generations will heap upon 
us if we do otherwise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to make only a few observations. 
I intend to support the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. With regard to a point that 
was raised a moment ago by the senior 
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Senator from Illinois, it seems to me there 
is the implication involved that this pro- 
gram is for the benefit of individual 
farmers primarily rather than for the 
benefit of the public as a whole. That 
has some significance, particularly with 
regard to the limitation of $750 on pay- 
ments as now contained in the bill, rep- 
resenting an increase from $500. The 
thought seems to me to be that this is 
a sort of relief program for the benefit 
of the individual farmer, rather than an 
over-all program to try to build the soil 
from the standpoint of a national asset. 
It occurs to me that not only should the 
amount be increased to $300,000,000, as it 
was, but also that the limitation should 
be removed or greatly increased, in or- 
der that some incentive may be given to 
all classes of farmers regardless of the 
size of their farms. But, of course, the 
amendment under consideration now 1s 
the basic one, and the amount certainty 
should be increased from $225,000,000 to 
$300,000,000, as the senior Senator from 
Illinois has so eloquently expressed. 

I was very much interested in the re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee. 
I know some excerpts have been read 
into the Recorp by the last two or three 
speakers, but I should like to read in 
sequence from page 12 of the report so 
as to give, I think, a complete idea of 
what was going on in the minds of the 
committee. I read from page 12 of the 
report, as follows: 

Experiences tn this country over a period 
of 200 years demonstrate that, without a 
positive program for conservation, agricul- 
tural practices will be such as to permit de- 
structive forces of water, wind, and cropping 
to destroy the productive qualities of even 
our most favorably located agricultural 
lands. The recommended program authori- 
zation is not as large as many sincere per- 
sons believe desirable. On the other hand, 
the committee believes that the authoriza- 
tion is sufficient to encourage a large ma- 
jority of farmers to adopt or continue soil- 
conservation practices adapted to their con- 
ditions under present conditions of rela- 
tively good farm income. Furthermore, a 
conservative program for this purpose is less 
likely to meet with public disfavor in this 
period of heavy demands upon the public 
treasury. 


This statement apparently recognizes 
the importance of the program and in- 
dicates, to my mind at least, that the 
committee itself is not at all certain that 
the amount is adequate. 

The last sentence, reading again, is: 

Furthermore a conservative program for 
this purpose is less likely to meet with pub- 
lic disfavor in this period of heavy demands 
upon the public treasury. 


I believe this sentence is perhaps in- 
dicative of the committee’s opinion. It 
indicates to me that there may be more 
concern for “public disfavor” than with 
a factual determination of the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the program. 

I do not believe the committee, nor 
Congress itself, needs so to concern it- 
self about “‘public disfavor,” in the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds for this 
program. I cannot testify for the en- 
tire country, of course, but I can assure 
the Senate that the people of Arkansas, 
at least, recognize the AAA soil-con- 
servation practices program for what it 
is: a sound program of economy which 
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will many times repay the investment 
made now in the conservation and pro- 
ductive capacity of our agricultural lands. 
The program is considered so important 
to the farmers of Arkansas that they 
held meetings all over the State and 
sent a representative from each con- 
gressional district to testify before the 
committee on behalf of the program. 
This is what one of the farmers said be- 
fore the committee: 

I have followed the AAA program from its 
inception. I have watched the results of 
AAA practices as applied to my own soil 
and the land of my neighbors’ farms. With- 
out question the AAA program and its re- 
sults have been of greater benefit to farm 
people than any other one or group of activi- 
ties ever undertaken. 


There is no doubt in my mind that this 
is the general opinion of Arkansas farm- 
ers, as well as of all those people who 
know the value of conservation practices. 
I think it may well be the opinion of all 
the people of the country who know, or 
are in a position to learn, these values. 

There seems to be considerable incon- 
sistency in the expressed opinion of the 
committee. The value of the program is 
recognized. It is termed “a positive pro- 
gram for conservation” to prevent ‘“‘de- 
structive forces of water, wind, and crop- 
ping to destroy the productive qualities of 
even our most favorably located agri- 
cultural lands.” Then appearing to 
recognize the possible inadequacy of the 
program, the committee prefers to err on 
the side of too little. While this is no 
doubt a proper approach to general ap- 
propriations, there .s to my mind consid- 
erable doubt that it is the wiser course 
where a conservation program of such 
importance is concerned. The committee 
thus favors a conservative conservation 
program. 

If this program is of such positive 
value, as I am sure it is, it seems to me 
that this critical period of history de- 
mands that it be furnished adequate 
funds. We have just left a period where 
the productive capacities of our farms 
have been strained to the job of furnish- 
ing foods and fibers for war. We have 
just entered a period which will require 
an even greater productivity and a great- 
er strain, to meet the demands of the re- 
covery program. While it is true that 
farmers are in a relatively better posi- 
tion to accomplish soil conservation 
practices themselves, this fact only em- 
phasizes the desirability of encourag- 
ing this capacity, of taking advantage of 
it for the maximum extension of soil 
conservation practices. 

That point seems to me to be mis- 
understood or misrepresented. The very 
fact that farmers are in good con- 
dition now and are relatively prosperous 
is an excellent reason why the Gov- 
ernment should encourage a greater 
expenditure, because the farmers are 
in better position to respond by actually 
spending their own money, at the rate 
of approximately $2 to 1 cent spent 
by the Government, as was mentioned 
a moment ago. If farmers find them- 
selves in hard times, as they were 
in the 1920’s, in the last administration 
of the Republican Party, the whole bur- 
den will fall upon the Government if 
nothing adequate is done. The pro- 
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gram has been considered by some per- 
sons as sort of a relief or hand-out pro- 
gram for the individual farmer to keep 
him going. That, to my mind, is a mis- 
conception of the program. The pur- 
pose is to rebuild and to maintain the 
soil. It is unimportant whether the 
farmers who happen to perform the prac- 
tices which are recommended and 
known to be beneficial are large or small 
operators, if they actually perform the 
service. The fact that farmers are now 
fairly prosperous makes them more 
willing and able to perform. I think it 
will have a great influence on sustaining 
the present prosperity in the field if we 
can keep the program operating at full 
strength. 

Mr. LUCAS. The large farmer does 
not have to accept it unless he wants to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The farmers do not have to participate. 
There is nothing compulsory about the 
whole program. I think there is an in- 
centive—and that is all it is—to the 
farmer to spend his own money and 
effort in the program. We want to ac- 
complish the objective of keeping pro- 
ductive soil in place where it will produce 
for the future. The most efficient farm- 
ers are those who have sufficiently large 
units to apply the most modern tech- 
niques of cultivation, who are able to 
secure the best machines, and who 
understand the most modern methods of 
fertilization. Recognition of the value of 
the program carries with it recognition 
of the necessity for the incentives of 
Government participation. This being 
true, it would seem to imply also that in- 
centives are needed even more during 
times of relative prosperity. 

There is a much more compelling rea- 
son, however, why we should now have 
an adequate soil-conservation program. 
The days when farmers could move from 
one depleted farm to new lands have 
gone. Geographical extension being no 
longer possible, it is absolutely essential 
that we protect what we now have, and 
that we develop what we now have to its 
maximum productive efficiency. We are 
now in effect mobilizing our military 
strength. We are also taking steps to 
insure adequate industrial productivity, 
stock piling materials and assuring avail- 
ability of factories for war machinery. 
We should also simultaneously build up 
the lands which will produce the neces- 
sary commodities for war, in order that 
our armies and our industry may have 
the produce essential to their purposes. 

Mr. President, there is another aspect 
of the particular program which rose in 
my mind when the senior Senator from 
Illinois was speaking a moment ago. It 
seems that last year some persons got 
the idea that the program would be 
tapered off and stopped. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, that was 
a part of the suggestion made by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. It would now 
seem that this halfway reinstatement of 
the program might possibly be in re- 
sponse to complaints arising from that 
situation, and it might not be a coinci- 
dental factor that this is an election year. 
If there should be a Republican admin- 
istration next year, there might be a pro- 
posal to eliminate the program entirely, 
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because there seems to be very little 
enthusiasm for it. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that 
the Senate will support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, after lis- 
tening to the argument of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russett] the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and other ar- 
guments this afternoon, I find myseif in 
the peculiar position of realizing that 
all the arguments are based on sound 
premises. Therefore we have to balance 
one against the other and make up cur 
minds what we should do under the pres- 
ent circumstances, when two sound ar- 
guments clash with each other, as they 
have this afternoon. 

The Senator from Georgia has rightly 
set forth the value of soil maintenance. 
Probably no program in which this Gov- 
ernment has ever engaged is of more vi- 
tal importance in the long run than the 
program to restore and maintain the 
fertility of the soil upon which the pros- 
perity and the very existence of all of us 
depend. The soil-improvement work 
and the soil-conservation work have 
both been outstanding. The accom- 
plishments have been quite remarkable. 
Without these programs it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the farmers of 
America could not have produced the 
enormous crops which have been pro- 
duced during the year. Without the 
continuance of a good, substantial pro- 
gram it is a foregone conclusion that the 
time will come when we shall be unable 
to meet the needs of the people of our 


own country, to say nothing of helping 
the rest of the world. The work of the 


Soil Conservation Service, carried on 
through such activities as providing for 
the application of lime and superphos- 
phates directly to the soil, for water con- 
servation, for mulching orchards, for 
forest practices, and for drainage of wet 
land, has been a mighty contributing fac- 
tor toward putting American agriculture 
where it is today. Our soil is in the 
most productive condition in which it 
has ever keen. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that Congress made a mistake a year ago 
in cutting the appropriation from $265,- 

190,000 to $150,000,000 for this year’s 
program. As the Senator from Arkansas 
{MMr. McCiLeLtan] pointed out, there has 
been a reduction in the number of par- 
ticipants as a result of the reduction in 
the appropriation. Those who are fail- 
ing to participate this year are for the 
most part smail farmers whose land 
neecs attention. So I think we made a 
mistake a year ago. But the Appropria- 
tions Committee has gone far toward 
remedying that mistake. When I lis- 
tened to the speech of the Senator from 
Iilincis [Mr. Brooxs] I realized that he 
was telling us what we should hear. The 
Senator from Illinois and his associates 
have done a very fine work in preparing 
the appropriation bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. I think the committee 
has done the most conscientious work 
that I have seen done by any Appropri- 
ations Committee since I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 

It is true that the committee went 
along with the House in reducing to 
$75,000,000 the soil-conservation appro- 
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priation, the ACP appropriation, as it 
is called ‘in agricultural language. But 
the over-all farm program which the 
Appropriations Committee is asking us 
to vote for and to appropriate for is in 
the aggregate much more than was re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The committee found that insufficient 
funds had been requested for REA, so 
the House authcrized and the Senate 
concurred in additional borrowing power 
amounting to $100,000,000 to provide for 
the more rapid expansion of REA lines. 
The Senate committee found that insuffi- 
cient money was appropriated for re- 
search work, so it added to the amount. 
It appropriated $11,500,000 for meat in- 
spection. This, we must admit was not 
in the Budget request. 

This could not have been in the Budget 
request, we must admit, because the law 
requiring it was not enacted until after 
the Budget sent their request to the Con- 
gress. They afforded $6,000,000 addi- 
tional for soil conservation. They rec- 
ommended $70,000,000 of section 32 funds 
for the support of agricultural prices as 
compared to the recommendation of 
$44,000,000 on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

When I think of how much better the 
Committee on Appropriations has done 
than was done last year, or might have 
been done this year, I feel inclined to 
support their contention that the $225,- 
000,000 is enough. However, that is not 
my own view. I do not thing it is suffi- 
cient. I think we should have $250,- 
000,000 this year for the agricultural 
conservation appropriation. I would 
even support $265,000,000, putting it back 
to what we had for the year 1947, 

I believe that in asking $300,000,000 the 
Senator from Georgia is asking for an 
amount which will not be approved by the 
Senate. I have a feeling that $250,000,- 
009 would be approved, and I would 
rather ask for $250,000,000 to make the 
soil conservation improvement program 
better and get it, than to ask for $300,- 
000,090 and not get it. It seems to me 
we have to ask ourselves whether we are 
-_ to be practical in this matter or 
not. 

I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
modify his request to ask for $250,000,- 
000 instead of $300,000,000, because I feel 
that amount could be obtained. I do not 
guarantee anything, of course, but I do 
feel that the chances of getting $250,- 
000,000 are much better than getting 
$300,000,000, and that we would have a 
better soil-improvement program if we 
could get that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRICKER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Vermont yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s interest. In the event the Senate 
should not see fit to adopt my amend- 
ment, I trust the Senator will offer one 
calling for $250,000,000, and I shall be 
glad to support his amendment, which 
I gather from what he has said is more 
than he intends to do for mine. 

The Senator’s statement that this is 
the best appropriation bill that has ever 
been before us certainly cannot be true 
so far as soil conservation is concerned, 
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because it is less than half the amount 
carried in the bill for many years for that 
purpose. 

Mr, AIKEN. I think I amended my 
statement to say that it was a much bet- 
ter appropriation bill than we had last 
year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Isaid I thought the com- 
mittee had been as conscientious in its 
work as any committee has been since 
I have been a Member of the Congress. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is an infinitely bet- 
ter bill than the bill last year, but, so 
far as meeting the need of soil conserva- 
tion is concerned, it is less than half the 
amount provided for 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct, but we must recall that condi- 
tions were different at that time, that 
farmers really did not have money to en- 
able them to apply lime and other ma- 
terials to their soils in those days. I 
think it has turned out to have been 
wise to make the large appropriations 
in the 30’s, because they stood us in good 
stead during the war years, when we had 
to get the last possible ounce of produc- 
tion out of the soil. 

I do not think I shall offer any amend- 
ment to make the amount $250,000,000, 
but as I have been listening to the argu- 
ments here this afternoon, it has seemea 
to me that I could discern the earmarks 
of a political campaign in some way. It 
seems to me to be much better to ask for 
$250,000,000 and get a better soil-im- 
provement program than to ask for $300,- 
000,000 and perhaps get a campaign is- 
sue out of it. Itis better for the country, 
at least. 

I do not like to see agricultural mat- 
ters thrown into politics, and I would 
not like to see Democrats going out and 
saying, “We tried to get $300,000,000, and 
the Republicans voted it down,” and the 
Republicans going out and saying, “The 
President did not ask for enough for 
REA by $100,000,000, and we had to put 
it in on the Hill.” Let us eliminate both 
those possibilities, and get the best we 
can. I should like to see the appropria- 
tion $265,000,000, but if we can get $250,- 
000,000 and the Senate will stand by its 
action as it did a year ago, unanimously, 
it seems to me that is the best we can do 
this year. 

Mr, BROOKS. Mr. President, prob- 
ably the Senate is about ready to vote, 
but I wish to call as one of my wit- 
nesses to the soundness of the position 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
those supporting him are taking, the 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. I know of no organization 
with a greater devotion to and under- 
standing of farm problems in America 
than the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. These are the words of the 
president of that federation as he tes- 


tified before our committee: 


The federation supports the House author- 
ization for the Department to plan a $225,- 
000,000 agricultural conservation program 
for the fiscal year 1950 on the basis that the 
program will be so administered as to assure 
the allocation of funds to the States on the 
basis of need.” 


That is exactly what we are doing. He 
proceeded to say: 


If this is not done, we then urge that Con- 
gress authorize planning of the program for 
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the fiscal year 1950 on the basis of $300,- 
000,000. 


As I stated before, we wrote in the 
basis of need last year, and that carries 
with it the support of the American Farm 
Bureau. We are now asking the Senate 
to approve a program which the farm- 
ers’ organizations themselves approve. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion un- 
til I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to reply briefly 
to the charge of the Senator from Ver- 
mont regarding politics. 

{I would support soil-conservation ap- 
propriations without regard to whether 
there was a Democrat or a Republican in 
the White House, or whether the ma- 
jority of the House or the Senate was 
Republican or Democrat. I had the 
honor to handle the agricultural appro- 
priation bill for a number of years, and 
I never entertained or evidenced any idea 
of partisanship, even in the slightest de- 
gree, at the time I was piloting the bill 
through the Senate. I hope I have dis- 
played no partisanship in my efforts to 
assist in writing two reasonable agricul- 
tural bills, the one for last year and the 
one for the present year. 

The Senator from Vermont may make 
the charge if he chooses to do so, but I 
want to say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, there is absolutely no politics in 
this matter. I have spoken on the floor 
in favor of larger appropriations for the 
soil-conservation program when such 
appropriations were cut by a Democratic 
Congress, and made exactly the same 
kind of fight then as I have undertaken 
to make today. I am surprised to hear 
the Senator from Vermont make such a 
statement as he has made. 

I desire further to refer to the point 
which has been made that because farm 
income is good now, there is no necessity 
for making any increase in the soil con- 
servation appropriation. I point out that 
the most devastating loss of soil fertility 
we have had in the United States. was 
during and immediately after the First 
World War, when farm prices for many 
commodities were much higher than they 
are today, and when, I should think, the 
average was almost as high as it is to- 
day. That is when we had the dust bowl 


and thousands of acres of land vanished , 


almost overnight on the wings of the 
wind. That was also when we mined the 
earth, but we had no soil-conservation 
program at all at that time, and that is 
the reason the losses were so great. We 
are undertaking to prevent a repetition 
of that great disaster which followed in 
the wake of war, when we had to expand 
our production too greatly. 

Mr. President, I have been interested 
in this program since its inception. I 
have undertaken to secure adequate ap- 
propriations and to see that the money 
was fairly applied all over the United 
States. I have sought to secure in- 
creased appropriations for the Senator's 
State of Vermont to carry on soil conser- 
vation activities, because I believed that 
it was a national program which was of 
paramount importance, and one in which 
every good citizen, without regard to 
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affiliation of political party, should con- 
cern himself. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois withhold his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BROOKS. I withhold the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have enjoyed working 
with the Senator from Georgia for a good 
many years on agricultural matters, and 
I am willing to say here and now that no 
man in the Senate is more assiduous in 
looking after the welfare of agriculture 
than is the genial Senator from Georgia. 
But I do say that when people read the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD tomorrow, and 
they read the prepared speeches which 
were delivered on the floor of the Senate 
in favor of the Senator’s amendment, 
speeches made on the Democratic side, 
they are going to say that there was poli- 
tics involved, and I know the Senator 
from Georgia is not gullible enough to 
believe otherwise. 

I also realize that when the charge is 
made that the Republicans have cut the 
soil conservation program appropria- 
tion, the Republicans are going to come 
back and say that the President did not 
ask for anywhere near enough for the 
REA. Both sides are going to make the 
most of it. 

I will say, however, that no one has 
worked harder for American agriculture 
than has the Senator from Georgia. I 
am glad to say that for the benefit of 
the Recorp and for the benefit of every- 
one who can hear or read. 

Now with regard to the income of the 
farmers being such today that they do 
not need the agricultural programs. I 
certainly did not mean to infer that. I 
certainly do not think I said that, be- 
cause the farmers’ parity income today is 
not anywhere near what it should be. 
It is not what it was 40 years ago when 
we established the parity formula. We 
had to go back to the years 1909 to 1913 
to find a parity when farm income was 
in as relatively good position as the in- 
come to other people. And now when 
we are told how much farm income has 
increased those who do so go back to the 
years when farm income was lowest, the 
years when we were making large appro- 
priations for the assistance of farmers. 
I have made it clear that I thought those 
appropriations were justified. 

If we want to compare farm income to- 
day with farm expenses today and go 
back to the base period of 1909 to 1913, 
we will find that the farmers today are 
receiving 164 percent as much for what 
they sell as they did during that base 
period, but they are paying 247 percent 
as much for the things they buy. In 
other words, farmers are relatively worse 
off today than they were 40 years ago. 
So I do not want anyone to obtain the 
idea that I think we do not need any 
farm program today; that the farmers 
should go ahead and buy all kinds of 
lime, fertilizer, and other materials, dig 
ditches, build terraces and plant trees 
and cut out other trees, if there is no 
agricultural program, because they can- 
not afford to do it, particularly the small 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I think that in general 
the Senator from Georgia and I are in 
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agreement. I still predict that both par- 
ties will make the most of the situation in 
the coming election. I hope they do not 
have any opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
has been so much discussion of the soil 
conservation program this afternoon 
that I thought it might be well for the 
Senate to know just how much the pro- 
gram dealing with soil conservation and 
use of agricultural land resources has 
cost the taxpayers for the past 11 years. 
During the past 11 years since the pro- 
gram was started there has been paid out 
$4,948,900,000 on just this one phase of 
the agricultural program. 

I have prepared a chart dealing with 
the 1947 agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram, for the one fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947. It shows a break-down of 
the payments by States, and the amount 
that each State will pay as its propor- 
tional part of the program, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the chart inserted 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objections, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

1947 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

The following table shows the amount con- 
tributed by each State toward the agricul- 
tural-conservation program (according to 
Federal income-tax percentages) and the 
amount apportioned to each State by the 
Federal Government for this program, for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 


ae 
Percentage | 


amount Increase or 


decrease 


Amount 


§ . 
State received ! 


$5, 274, 000'+$4, 029, 100 
1, 589, 000; +1, 188, 100 
Arkansas. . 5, 008, 000! +4, 480, 500 
California. 5, 815, 000, —11, 740, 200 
Colorado , 26 } 3, 634, 000} +2, 368, 000 
450, 000) —3, 200, 300 
414, 000) —1, 674, 900 


Alabama $1, 244, 900) 
400, 900 


527, a8 


+. 640, 500 
—9, 903, 500 
+824, 400 
+7, 243, 100 
+fi, 291, 400 

| +3, 202, 500 
| +1, 669, 500 
+227, 700 
—2, 139, 800 
—6, 861, 809 
—4, 661, 600 
+3, 962, 200 
+5, 494, 700 
+2, 967, 100 
+4, 137, 500 
| +5, 804, 100 
+93, 100 
—13, 900 
—5, 725, 400 
1 426, 000} +2, 193, 900 
4, 866, 000} —37, 418, 400 
5, $38, 000 +241, 000 
6, 172, = +5, 989, 900 
6, 847, —6, 635, 900 
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5 
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802, 000 +569, 900 
4,142,000} +217, 400 
3, 043, 000 +213, 600 
2, 073, 000) +1, 060, 200 
6, 346, 000) +1, 957, 200 
1, 820, 000 5 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 
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2 


BEZEE 
22225 


1 








1P, 981, Senate Appropriations Committee hearings 
on agricultural appropriation bill for 1949 as of Oct. 16, 
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2 Including District of Columbia percentage, column 1 
would equal $211,000,000. 
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Mr. BROOKS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Bali 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker Hayden 
Bridges Hickenlooper 
Brooks Hill 

Butler Hoey 

Byrd Holland Russell 

Cain Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith 

Capper Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Chavez Kem Stennis 
Connally Kilgore Stewart 
Cooper Knowland Taft 

Cordon Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Downey McCarthy Thye 
Dworshak McClellan Tobey 
Eastland McFarland Tydings 

Ecton McGrath Vandenberg 
Ellender McKellar Wherry 
Feazel McMahon Wiley 
Ferguson Magnuson Williams 
Flanders Malone Young 
Fulbright Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseEtu]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. ECTON. On this vote I have a 


Millikin 

Morse 

Murray 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pepper ° 
Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson, Va. 


George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 


pair with the Senator from North Caro- 


lina [Mr. Umsteap]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusuH- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WarkINns] are necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota and the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] who is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business, 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], who is ab- 
sent on official State business. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. WuITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopsE] is necessarily absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
son], who is absent on official committee 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Iowa “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 

foorE] is detained on official committee 
business. 
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Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanIEL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 


CarraAN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 


TayYLor], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Nevada 


(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 


New York would vote 


“yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 41, 


(Mr. 


nays 38, as follows: 


Barkley 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Downey 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Fulbright 
George 
Green 
Hatch 
Hayden 
Hill 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 


YEAS—41 


Hoey 
Holland 


WAGNER} 


Morse 
Murray 


Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney 


Kilgore 
Langer 
Lucas 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Maybank 


NAYS—38 


Donnell 
Dworshak 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Gurney 
Hawkes 
Hickenlooper 
Ives 

Kem 
Knowland 
McCarthy 


Pepper 


Robertson, Va. 


Russell 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Stewart 


Thomas, Okla. 


Thomas, Utah 
Tydings 


Reed 
Revercomb 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Taft 


* Thye 


Tobey 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 


Malone 
Millikin 


NOT VOTING—17 


Martin Umstead 
Moore Wagner 
Myers Watkins 
O'Daniel White 
Robertson, Wyo. Wilson 
Taylor 


Capper 
Gordon 


Young 


Buck 
Bushfield 
Ecton 
Jenner 
Lodge 
McCarran 

So Mr. 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 59, in line 
24, after the word “area,” it is proposed 
to insert: 

Provided, however, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture may authorize the Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation to reenter an 
area or region where an economic emergency 
or production disaster has occurred in con- 
formity with the provisions of section 201 (e) 
of the Emergency Relief and Reconstruction 
Act of 1932, as amended (Title 12, U. S. C., 
1148.) P 


RUSSELL’Ss amendment was 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
some time ago I submitted this proposal 
in printed form, and as printed it now 
lies at the desk. However, I offer the 
amendment which has just been read as 
a substitute for it, because in the form 
in which I now offer it, it is somewhat 
milder. 

I offer the amendment because of an 
emergency situation which recently has 
developed in my State, in particular, and 
which probably will continue this sum- 
mer and next spring, as the crops are 
planted, in many of the Western States, 
particularly the States in which there 
are fruit-growing areas. 

All this amendment does is allow the 
Farm Credit Administration, and in par- 
ticular the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation, to be revived in areas and 
regions where there is economic distress. 
This has been done for many years since 
1932, when the Congress first passed the 
so-called Emergency Relief and Recon- 
struction Act. These regional credit 
corporations have had a marvelous record 
of achievement in so-called distress 
areas. They were regional in scope. 
The financing and the credit would be 
applied to areas where there might be a 
drought or where other conditions—per- 
haps the high cost of production or blight 
or other reasons—caused the area to be- 
come a distress area. These regional 
credit corporations were set up, and they 
went into those areas and made loans 
to the farmers who were unable to obtain 
private financing. They had a remark- 
able record of repayment. I think the 
losses over the period from 1932 to 1944, 
with millions of dollars loaned to farm- 
ers in distress areas, amounted to a little 
more than 1 percent—1.01 percent. 

In 1944, the Appropriations Committee 
and the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—because of the fact that during 
the war years and the so-called boom 
years for farmers, when prices and crops 
were good and private financing was easy 
to obtain—so limited the so-called credit 
corporations, which still exist in skele- 
ton form, that it was impossible for them 
to make loans in distress areas. At that 
time there was no reason why they should 
make loans, because no such areas ex- 
isted. But now we find that in certain 
places, particularly in my State—and the 
junior Senator from Washington is 
familiar with this matter, as is also the 
entire Washington delegation in Con- 
gress—there is a distress area. It exists 
in the apple-growing section of my State. 
No private financing is available in that 
connection. So this activity must be re- 
vived in order to give the apple growers 
the credit they must have, and in respect 
to which in the past they have had a re- 
markable record of repayment. Unless 
something of this sort is done, there will 
be no way by which they can secure loans 
on their coming crop. 

Mr. President, I have changed the 
amendment as originally submitted, be- 
cause at the outset I had intended to 
suggest that a strict interpretation of 
the loan-making provisions as set forth 
on page 59 under the general provisions 
of the bill, probably would not be desir- 
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able, and probably that provision, as ap- 
plied to all crop and livestock loans 
should not be in the bill. I can appre- 
ciate the fact that the Government must 
be as strict as possible in this matter; 
so I now have submitted the amendment 
in the form in which it has been read 
by the clerk. 

The amendment as now submitted 
provides that if and when the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines, upon investi- 
gation, that there is a distress area— 
and it may have developed because of 
various conditions, perhaps a flood or a 
drought or a blight or some other rea- 
sons beyond the control of the farmers— 
and that the farmers in that area are 
unable to obtain adequate financing for 
that year, he then can reenter that area 
in applying the provisions of the old 
Emergency Relief and Reconstruction 
Act of 1932, which still exists and which 
provides that the Government can 
finance on somewhat more liberal terms 
than those available from _ private 
sources. I think such a provision is only 
fair, because distress areas of the sort 
I have mentioned may develop in many 
parts of the United States. Certainly 
it looks as if one will develop in one area 
in our section. 

So I hope the chairman of the sub- 
committee will agree to accept the 
amendment. It will not affect any of the 
provisions which the Appropriations 
Committee has placed in the bill. It 
merely provides an alternative procedure 
which may be followed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture if he determines that such 
a distress area exists. 

I wish to say to the chairman of the 
committee that, although of course I do 
not like to legislate in this way, unfor- 
tunately we had no other course avail- 
able to us. If we had known about this 
matter earlier, we would have presented 
it to the committee when the hearings 
on this bill were being held. But this 
matter came to our knowledge only in 
the past 30 days, and it was impossible 
to contact the committee on the matter 
at that time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Washington that 
I do not like this method of amending 
a bill, inasmuch as we have no chance 
of having statements made about it, ex- 
cept by the author of the amendment. 
But because the amendment is joined in 
by the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton, we shall accept it, and shall do the 
best we can with it when we take it to 
conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
REcorD, following my‘’remarks, a state- 
ment of some additional reasons for the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
ON AMENDMENT TO SECTION 2, AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL 1949—REGIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, I have proposed an amend- 
ment to section 2 of this bill to provide that 
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any loans made by the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Administration be made in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Relief and Reconstruction Act of 
1932, as amended. This is the act which 
originally authorized the creation of this 
farm credit program, the act under which 
the RACC operated from 1932 to 1944, the 
act under which the RACC played a most 
significant part in rehabilitating distressed 
farm areas of our Nation, and under which 
it achieved a remarkable record of repay- 
ment. That record of repayment, which I 
will cite later, represents an outstanding trib- 
ute to the integrity of the American farmer, 
to the sound judgment of the Congress in 
authorizing the program, and to the effi- 
ciency of the Department of Agriculture in 
administering it. 

I propose this amendment as a means of 
permitting the Department of Agriculture, 
through the Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation to cope with a temporary 
emergency situation in the apple industry 
in the State of Washington. The amend- 
ment, if adopted, will simply permit RACC 
to do what it had been doing until 1944, pro- 
vided a thorough survey of the needs of the 
Wenatchee area demonstrate that such ac- 
tion is warranted. Acceptance of the amend- 
ment does not mean the RACC will make 
loans in this area. Acceptance will simply 
clear the way for RACC action if circum- 
stances in the area demonstrate that this 
supplementary credit assistance is necessary. 

I will now describe the conditions which 
have prompted me to present this amend- 
ment. When I was in the State recently, I 
met with a group of responsible grower, dis- 
tributor, and credit representatives of the 
apple industry. At that time, and in sub- 
sequent correspondence, the problem con- 
fronted by certain growers in financing the 
1948 crop was presented to me. Recently I 
have communicated with all members of the 
Washington State delegation concerning the 
problem, and I think we are in accord that 
necessary legislative steps should be taken to 
permit RACC to operate in the area if the 
Department of Agriculture’s on-the-ground 
survey substantiates the facts we have at 
hand, 

It is estimated that from 10 to 20 percent of 
the growers in the Wenatchee-Okanogan 
area in the crop year 1948 will be unable to 
qualify for financing from present available 
sources. These sources include private and 
semiprivate credit agencies operating in the 
area. 

According to reports I have received, this 
situation has been created by operation of 
the following factors: 

1. Most liberal financing programs now 
available require that the grower have on 
hand 40 or 50 cents per box production in 
cash or equivalent in inventories or quick 
assets. 

2. The cash cost of producing a box of 
apples in the 1947 pack was approximately 
$2; whereas, cash return to the grower per 
box has been 50 to 75 cents less. 

3. The majority of the growers presently 
in difficulty are those who bought orchard 
tracts during the war on contract payments 
and have not had the benefit of wartime 
prices for fruit nor a reasonable number of 
normal crop years to complete payments on 
real estate and set aside reserves for credit. 

One of the letters in hand states: “For the 
most part, they are going through a normal 
economic cycle that is the experience of most 
new and young farmers.” 

4. Apple prices have been below cost of 
production for the following reasons: 

(a) Export markets are not yet reestab- 
lished, 

(b) 1% million bushels of Canadian apples 
hit the market at a time when our own ship- 
ments were at their peak. 
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(c) Consumers generally have had less 
money in pocket to spend for this type of 
food. 

5. One additional factor has been cited as 
contributing to grower difficulties. Farmers 
generally pay their income tax in January. 
In January 1948, apple growers paid taxes 
on that income received from sales in 1947 
of the 1946 pack. Prices prevailing in the 
winter and spring of 1947 were good. The 
cash funds from which growers paid that tax 
was in major part received from November 
and December sales of the 1947 pack. Prices 
began to sag in December and were declin- 
ing rapidly by January. This combination 
of circumstances, according to some observers 
is at least partially responsible for the lack 
of cash to finance 1948 crop year operation. 


NEED FOR RACC AND STEPS NECESSARY TO 
REVITALIZE IT 


Regional Agriculture Credit Corporation 
was authorized in 1932 (title 12, U.S. C. 1148) 
as a part of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to be “managed by officers and 
agents to be appointed by the Farm Credit 
Administration under such rules and regula- 
tions as it may prescribe. Such corporations 
are hereby authorized and empowered to 
make loans or advances to farmers and stock- 
men, the proceeds of which are to be used 
for an agricultural purpose (including crop 
production) or for the raising, breeding, fat- 
tening, or marketing of livestock, to charge 
such rates of interest or discount thereon as 
in their judgment are fair and equitable on 
it, subject to the approval of the Farm Credit 
Corporation, and to rediscount with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and the 
various Federal Reserve banks and Federal 
intermediate credit banks any paper that 
they acquire which is eligible for such pur- 
poses. All expenses incurred in connection 
with the operation of such corporation shall 
be supervised and paid by the RFC under 
such rules and regulations as its Board of 
Directors may prescribe.” 

Originally, there were 12 FACC’s estab- 
lished, each with paid up capital of $3,000,- 
000. In 1934, the capital was increased to 
$44,500,000. All RACC capital stock was 
originally and is still held by the United 
States Government. During its operation 
the RACC’s extended credit aggregating $639,- 
825,057. Total losses for the organization to 
June 30, 1944, amounted to $4,317,000, or 1.03 
percent of the total amount of cash advanced 
on loans between 1932 and June 30, 1944. In- 
cluding charges for administrative expenses 
and interest costs, the Corporation made a 
net profit of $1,163,000. The net loss to the 
Government, therefore, taking into consider- 
ation all expenses and all earnings, totals 
$3,217,00. 

I mention this and below outline the ex- 
perience in Wenatchee, simply to show that 
this program has been one of the soundest 
ventures launched by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

RACC of Salt Lake City, Utah, established 
a branch office at Wenatchee in 1941, after 
a careful study by the Department of Agri- 
culture and local land-use planning commit- 
tees. Finances by the Corporation were 
combined with general horticultural super- 
vision for the rehabilitation of orchards in 
the area. The rate of interest was 514 per- 
cent per annum and an additional charge 
of one-half of 1 percent was deducted from 
each advance to reimburse the Corporation 
for a portion of the cost of horticultural su- 
pervision. Up to June 30, 1247, loans made 
in the Wenatchee area aggregated $34,679,- 
581, and as of that date all grower loans had 
been repaid in full. On total Wenatchee 
loans of almost $35,000,000, RACC lost only 
$9,900—a remarkable record. 

The record I have just cited demon- 
strates conclusively that RACC and the 
apple growers of the Wenatchee area can 
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be trusted by the-Congress. That record 
demonstrates the original provisions of the 
act creating RACC have been and will be 
soundly administered. 

In closing I reiterate, my amendment 
simply permits RACC to operate again un- 
der those provisions which were in effect at 
the time the majority of these loans were 
made—those provisions under which RACC 
and the farmers of the Wenatchee area 
achieved the remarkable record of repay- 
ment, which I have just cited. I sincerely 
hope the committee and the Senate will 
accept my proposal. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it has 
just come to my attention now that an- 
other amendment or two will be offered, 
which had not been contemplated. 
There is also the amendment that will 
be offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. It provides an increase, 
I think, in the school lunch item, and 
will, I understand, take considerable 
time. It is now 20 minutes of 6. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois if he would consider and 
accept the amendment I Offered. If 
there is no controversy on it, I shall then 
move a recess until tomorrow at noon. 
It seems to me, with the debate that will 
ensue on the school-lunch amendment 
and on the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota, it will 
be impossible to conclude the considera- 
tion of the bill tonight. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will yield to the Chair for a 
moment, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
which has been accepted by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate now consider the amend- 


ment I offered on May 21. I ask that 
it be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will read the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 43, line 22, 
after the numerals “$6,000,000,000”, it is 
proposed to insert “of which $2,070,500 
shall be available for preliminary exam- 
inations and surveys, and.” 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, let me 
state to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I have taken this matter up with several 
members of the committee. There will 
be no objection to accepting the amend- 
ment and taking it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WuHeErry]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
that concludes all the amendments, ex- 
cept the one of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, the one to be offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, and the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, which will be up for consid- 
eration when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow. 

SEVENTY AIR GROUPS 
CAIN. Mr. President, 


Mr. will the 


Senator yield? 
Mir. WHERRY. 
from Washington. 


I yield to the Senator 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, for the 
reason that it is necessary for the junior 
Senator from Washington to be absent 
from the Senate tomorrow afternoon, 
the Senator from Nebraska has very gen- 
erously yielded to me for what ought to 
be about 20 minutes. The Senator from 
Nebraska has been aware of my desire 
to make certain observations on the 70- 
air-group bill which recently passed the 
Senate. I am extremely grateful for his 
willingness to keep himself and certain 
other Members of the Senate here at 
this date hour. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for a second, several 
Senators have just come to my desk to 
inquire whether the agricultural appro- 
priation bill will go over until tomorrow. 
I repeat, in view of the amendments 
which I have mentioned, and which will 
be up for consideration when the Senate 
reconvenes, consideration of the agricul- 
tural bill will go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. TOBEY. At 11 o'clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. At 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in the re- 
cent past the Congress approved in mag- 
nificent fashion the 70-air-group pro- 
posal as being imperatively required to 
make our Nation secure and safe from 
attack by anyone. The President of the 
United States through his signature has 
placed his stamp of approval on the 
action taken by the Congress. 

When the 70-air-group bill was brought 
to a vote in the Senate only 2 Senators 
out of 76 voted in the negative. They 
were the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR] and the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Cain]. They made 
strange company because from the point 
of view of the Senator from Washing- 
ton they have had nothing in common 
politically and will have less in com- 
mon as the years go on. That my rea- 
sons for voting against the proposal dif- 
fered from the opposition reasons ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Idaho is ob- 
vious. To the satisfaction of my peace 
of mind I have neither read nor heard of 
any attempt by anyone to connect the 
two votes. 

Mr. President, in a most modest way 
the junior Senator from Washington 
served in the armed services for several 
years in the late war. Almost all of this 
service was spent on foreign soil, from 
Africa to the German coast line on the 
Baltic Sea. As a result of this unusual 
and wholly worth-while experience I left 
the Army with military friends by the 
score, who serve today wherever the 
American flag flies throughout the world. 
Because of my vote against the 70 air 
group I have recently heard from prac- 
tically every military friend who knows 
that I now serve in the Congress. These 
friends are soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
members of the Air Force. They have 
invariably asked two questions: (1) How 
could you, an ex-air-borne infantryman, 
vote against America’s answer to Soviet 
Russia’s aggression? and (2) How are 
things shaping up in the United States 
for the future? 

Mr. President, neither of those two 
questions finds a ready or simple answer. 
The junior Senator from Washington 
can reasonably respond to the question 
concerning why he was one of two Mem- 
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bers of the United States Senate to vote 
against a proposal which almost every- 
body in both Houses of the Congress, 
and almost everybody in America, ap- 
plauded, approved, and cheered. The 
second question, the one directed at how 
our Nation is preparing to face the 
future, simply does not have an adequate 
answer as far as I am concerned. 

In the next few minutes, and with the 
help of others who try to reflect on the 
future results of present-daw actions, I 
shall endeavor to satisfy in limited 
fashion the natural and expected curi- 
osity of my friends across the seas. I 
shall obviously neglect to touch on many 
things, partly because of a lack of knowl- 
edge and partly because, with the heavy 
work schedule before us, I should not long 
impose on the precious time of the Sen- 
ate. I shall merely scratch the surface. 
I shall not get far away from the 70-air- 
group problem. There is headache 
enough in that and in closely related sub- 
jects. With any luck at all I shall cause 
my friends, who are properly anxious 
about their immediate needs and re- 
quirements, to think, as probably they 
have not done before, about future 
trends and about the Nation to which 
they all hope to return some day. 

On May 7, when the Senate voted by a 
score of 74 to 2 in favor of a 70 air group, 
the junior Senator from Washington 
supported his negative vote in a very 
brief and verbal statement to the press. 

The substance of what he said was 
printed accurately by many papers, 
among them being the Seattle Times, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have a 
news story from that newspaper included 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

CAIN EXPLAINS HIS VOTE AGAINST AIR FORCE BILL 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—Washington's junior 
Senator, Harry P. Carn, a former colonel with 
a combat record in the Second World War, 
was the only Senator, except GLEN H. TayLor, 
of Idaho, Vice Presidential candidate on 
Henry Wallace’s ticket, who voted against a 
70-group combat air force yesterday. 

“My vote,” said Carn, “was an individual's 
warning to a confused—almost hysterical— 
Nation to stop, consider, and think as it 
never has done before. 

“I am convinced we are trying to do too 
much too fast in this country. Mere ap- 
propriation of dollars will not serve its in- 
tended purpose of frightening the Soviet 
Union or slowing up that country’s aggres- 
sive tactics. 

“It seems to me that no Member of Con- _ 
gress can tell the American people where we 
are heading or what is going to happen to 
America domestically as a result of the au- 
thorizing from day to day. 

“The greatest strength of America lies in 
the health of its Gomestic production ma- 
chine. If we over-tax and wreck that ma- 
chine, America can be conquered without a 
single shot ever having been fired. 

“We benefit today from full employment 
and almost full production. We suffer from 
some shortages, yet we are asking, through 
the votes we cast every day, for our produc- 
tive machinery to expand and produce more 
and more. 

“We are going over the heads of the pro- 
fessional authorities more competent to 
judge our military needs than are the Mem- 
bers of Congress. We are running away from 
discussing the subject of universal military 
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training. We are trying to buy security with 
dollars—and it can’t be done. 

“Every informed person knows that we 
need a real unification of the armed services, 
and that we haven’t got it. Everybody 
knows that the branches of our armed serv- 
ices are competing unreasonably against each 
other for reasons of self-interest. We ought 
to know that peace and understanding must 
reign in the Pentagon before we can expect 
to use wisely our manpower, our dollars, and 
our natural resources. 

“Furthermore, there is sound reason to be- 
lieve that fleets of planes produced today will 
be largely obsolete tomorrow.” 

Senator Taylor, commenting on CaINn’s 
vote, said: “Indeed, I have a strange ally.” 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, this short 
statement merely expressed my own per- 
sonal indignation and alarm over what 
‘ Iconsidered to have been a dangerous act 
of ill considered haste by this body for 
which I have a very great respect. I am 
keenly conscious of the fact that every 
other voting Senator, save one, saw little 
reason for either my indignation or con- 
cern. 

Mr. President, the Senate, the Con- 
gress, and the Nation have embarked on 
a course of unusual expenditures which 
is fraught with great possibilities for 
good or evil. We are moving along at a 
tremendous rate. Within the past few 
weeks we have passed the Marshall plan, 
committing ourselves to more than 
$5,000,000,000 a year. We have passed 


the bill providing for a start on the 70- 
group Air Force, which may eventually 
cost us, with its balancing forces, from 
twenty to thirty billions of dollars a year. 
We are soon to be faced with a decision 


on selective service. Who knows but 
what universal military training will be 
before us in a special session, or in the 
next session of the Congress? 

Proposals are in the executive mill, we 
are informed by the newspapers, for a 
new version of lend-lease. A number of 
the remaining war factories, once de- 
clared surplus to our defense needs, have 
been hedged around with sales restric- 
tions, which bar a valuable segment of 
our productive plant from making its 
normal contribution to our national wel- 
fare and prosperity. 

On top of this we have, do we not, 
“working papers” for alliances of one sort 
and another, and the establishment of 
an anticominform department with 
cabinet status, which its principal pro- 
ponent, John Foster Dulles, would call 
the “Department of Non-Military De- 
fense’”’? 

Additional schemes and expansions are 
being hatched daily. Our ingenuity, 
imaginative effort, and the scope of our 
ambitions in foreign affairs seem to be 
unlimited. All very well! But this Sena- 
tor wonders if our imagination and our 
great plans are matched by our sense 
of reasonableness, prudence, and eco- 
nomic foresight. 

We were warned, when the Marshall 
Plan was being advanced, that some al- 
locations of scarce materials might be 
necessary. It was likewise authorita- 
tively stated that some price controls 
might also be necessary. If even then, 
with that burden, the danger of eco- 
nomic reaction was great enough to call 
forth these warnings from administra- 
tion sources, what is or must be the dan- 
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ger of economic reaction now with an 
additional burden of $9,000,000,000 
pending? Do we not wish, all of us, that 
we really knew? 

Some unofficial but important studies 
have been made. Fortune magazine, in 
its current May issue, calculates the ef- 
fect of a $5,000,000,000 military-expan- 
sion program during the coming year. 

“It follows,” Fortune predicts, “that 
as military orders are increased and aid 
to Europe continued, something will 
have to give. If we want more guns we 
shall have not only to work harder but 
also to give up some butter.” 

Then Fortune continues: 

The real shortages are likely to occur in 
oil, steel, metals, and, finally, in power. It 
is worthy of note that the military is cur- 
rently using up more fuel per year than the 
German Army and Air Force used at the 
peak of the war, and increased use of jet 
propulsion will greatly enlarge that drain. 
The development of jets and rockets will also 
affect steel. Albert Speer, Hitler’s minister 
for munitions and armaments, was once 
asked whether the V-1 and V-2 rockets did 
more harm to England or to his own coun- 
try. His answer was categorical—that they 
had done more harm to Germany because 
they used up so many critical alloys. 

A stepped-up aircraft program will also 
use more aluminum and manganese, for 
which there is plenty of capacity but maybe 
not enough power—a factor that could put 
@ ceiling on the whole economy. Our pres- 
ent capacity is about 65,000,000 kilowatts, 
but last year we drew on this down to 5 per- 
cent of our reserves, and in California there 
were brown-outs and definite restrictions on 
industrial use. 


To meet this situation, Fortune inti- 
mates that we might have to cut out 
rural electrification, a step to which con- 
siderable attention was given on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon. We might 
have to raise the prices on electrical 
equipment such as toasters, refrigerators, 
and washing machines and put a higher 
tax on electric power. 

We would have to take “an extremely 
hard-boiled and practical attitude” to- 
ward our civilian economy in general. 
We would have to reduce the amount of 
installment selling, and cut the number 
of new homes now being constructed. 

We would have to raise taxes on low- 
income groups to cut mass purchasing 
power, which is the most inflationary, 
and increase the gasoline tax. All this 
is Fortune’s estimate of what may be 
necessary with a mere $5,000,000,000 
arms-expansion program. 

This gives us an idea of what the jun- 
for Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] must have had in mind when he 
voted for the aircraft bill last week, but 
only with the frank admission that he 
feared it might “bleed us to death.” 

That is what I had partly in mind when 
I voted “No” on the same issue. 

I have read and reread a score of times 
since the debate the observations made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] during the debate which led to 
a decision on the 70-air-group bill. I 
think that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts made a magnificent contribution, 
not only to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, 
but more importantly to the thinking 
people of this country. I should like to 
think that in its balanced place in the 
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few remaining observations I have to 
make I might have unanimous consent 
to have the observations of the Senator 
from Massachusetts printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. LopcE. Mr. President, the fact that we 
have before us today this appropriation bill 
calls for a few observations on just what 
preparation for total war under modern con- 
ditions actually involves. 

I speak as one who has always been in 
favor of legislation for national defense. I 
believe I was one of the first advocates of 
compulsory service and of an increased Air 
Force before the United States entered World 
War II, and was the author in June last year 
of an amendment to the then pending ap- 
propriation bill to provide for 70 air groups. 
I have for a long time been convinced that 
aviation is the spearhead of our military 
strength. 

But let us be accurate. It is noteworthy 
that 70 air groups, as proposed by me last 
June, and as proposed by the Finletter Com- 
mission—that is, the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, in January, would have en- 
tailed approximately 400,000 men and about 
750 additional planes. Seventy air groups 
today, according to the Department of the 
Air Force, provides for 502,000 men and, I 
presume, a corresponding increase in planes. 
The committee report does not say. In other 
words, an air group is a very elastic unit, 
which can be stretched as conditions require 
and it is not strictly accurate to say, as the 
committee report does, that this 70-group 
program has been supported by authorities 
for the past 3 years. .This is a larger and 
more substantial 70 air groups than we have 
ever had before. I intend to support this 
appropriation, however, partly because the 
committee has studied all the facts and heard 
all the evidence and has reported it by such 
an overwhelming majority and partly be- 
cause it is impossible in this field to say 
dogmatically that any one figure is too large 
or too small. And if the committee says 
70 groups and Secretary Forrestal says 66 
and the groups themselves are collapsible 
and expansible, it is impossible to pinpoint 
and get sharp focus in an argument like that. 

But the same logic which impelled me last 
June to offer an:amendment to provide for 
70 air groups impels me also to point out 
today that we cannot achieve security simply 
by building airplanes. If we could, this 
world would be very simple. The truth is 
that if we thought that we were facing war 
this year we would do a great deal more than 
build 70 air groups; and if we are preparing 
for a possible war several years ahead, we 
would, above all, be sure that at the moment 
we went to war we had an industry which 
was capable of turning out the weapons 
which would be as modern and effective as 
science could design. 

Our decision on this whole quesiion can 
only be intelligently made in the light of two 
factors. The first factor is the imminence 
of war. On this we appear to have divided 
counsels from the executive branch of the 
Government. The second factor is the 
amount of governmental expenditure which 
must occur before economic controls become 
essential. On this, too, we are completely 
in the dark. Yet these are the two vital 
prerequisites to an intelligent judgment. 

Think of it. The two things we need to 
know in order to make that decision are 
the two things we do not know. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, for whom 
I have very real regard, in addition to plead- 
ing the cause of aviation which it is his 
specific duty to do, has, in response to ques- 
tions from Members of Congress, made com- 
ments in fields regarding which he does not 
speak with especial or exclusive authority. 
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His view on the imminence of war must, of 
course, be matched up with that of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of State, and 
the President of the United States, and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. We do 
not know to what extent he was speaking ior 
any of the officials in the executive branch. 

His estimate that Russia will go to war 
on us as soon as she has the atomic bomb 
involves judgments regarding which, again, 
he does not speak with any professional or 
technical authority. Here, too, the opin- 
ions of the Secretaries of the Army and Navy 
and of the Secretary of Defense are also to 
be considered, and here again the most de- 
cisive opinion of all would be that of the 
Secretary of State. So far as I know he 
has not expressed an opinion. It appears 
to me to be at least debatable whether 
Russia would automatically go to war as soon 
as she develops the atomic bomb. She might 
be much more likely to go to war once she 
is satisfied that we are so loaded up with 
obsolete equipment and that our productive 
capacity has so lost its elasticity because of 
premature drains on its manpower and na- 
tural resources that we were incapable of 
fighting effectively. To me it is obvious 
that the time for the enemy to strike may 
not necessarily be at the moment that they 
develop the bomb, but at the moment when 
our capacity to retaliate is at its lowest. 

Every thoughtful professional military man 
knows very well that our prime military 
asset is our industrial productive power, be- 
cause it is an asset which is possessed to the 
same degree by no other nation. 

Other nations have oil; other nations have 
minerals; other nations have young man- 
hood; other nations have huge geographic 
areas, but no nation has productive power 
to the same degree that we have. That is 
our prime military asset. 

We must not load ourselves up with equip- 
ment too early and do it at such a rate that 
we are forced to impose controls and thereby 
militarize our economy in a time of relative 
peace. The true test of statesmanship is 
whether we can do the job we need to do 
without militarizing our economy—without 
spending so much that we must enact war- 
time controls—thereby severely hampering 
our capacity for industrial growth. 

In addition to the normal expenditures 
of Government, we have just embarked on 
huge expenditures for foreign economic re- 
covery. Today we decide to spend vast new 
amounts for our own defense. Tomorrow 
we may decide that we must appropriate 
more sums to arm certain foreign countries. 
Where is all this going to end? The Euro- 
pean recovery program and our own civilian 
economy are, I am told, already threatened 
by steel shortages on account of our defense 
program. There must be a limit. Where is 
the limit? 

There should, I believe, be a thoroughly 
scientific determination of what the point 
of public expenditures is at which we have 
to militarize our economy and go to alloca- 
tion, priorities, rationing, and other controls. 
Perhaps the Committee on Economic Report 
or the Joint Committee on the Budget should 
give us a finding on this subject. Certain it 
is that we cannot legislate wisely without 
having a sure and definite idea of just exactly 
what straw it is that breaks the camel's back. 
We know there is one, but which one is it? 

We must also develop a better system for 
making our large-scale military preparations. 
Obviously, the Secretary of Defense needs 
more help. Obviously, too, the Congress 
must approach the task with more balance 
and more understanding. 

In fact, it has become painfully clear that 
no satisfactory method at present exists to 
resolve the differences between the armed 
services and to produce an intelligent and 
integrated plan. The services have massive 
staffs and long experience with which to back 
up their recommendations. The Secretary 


of Defense, although an extremely compe- 
tent official, is, as the past few months have 
proven, so lacking in professional help that 
he cannot possibly resolve the differences. 
What happens? The controversy is passed 
on to Congress and we here are thus required 
to resolve a technical dispute between pro- 
fessionals. It is utterly preposterous and 
would be comical if the consequences were 
not so dangerous. Let it elso be noted that 
this situation is subjecting the heads of our 
armed services to bitter criticism which, 
while often undeserved, shakes confidence in 
our military men to a degree which can be 
dangerous. 

Clearly, we must set up an intelligent 
method for resolving the differences between 
the seryices in a prompt, professional and 
authoritative manner and we must do so 
without delay. I have said that we can ruin 
ourselves by destroying our economy just as 
surely as we can be ruined by atomic bombs. 
There is yet another way—which is due to 
the fact that if we had to fight a future war 
along the organizational lines now existing 
between the three services we might well be 
defeated without extensive enemy action. 
We would simply have been snarled up in 
our own Ted tape. Our preoccupation lest 
some of the services lose some of their pre- 
rogatives can well result in our losing a war. 
Let us hope that the inexpressible confusion 
which has shrouded the topic of prepared- 
ness in the past few weeks has finally taught 
us that the whole is more important than 
any of its parts. 

Even if we take this lesson to heart and set 
up an intelligent method for resolving service 
differences, Congress will still have plenty 
to do insofar as the common defense is con- 
cerned. Our function is to match up the 
requirements of all the armed services with 
all the other aspects of national life which 
involve the common defense. For example, 
there is just so much manpower in the 
United States; our task is to prescribe poli- 
cies for its use. There is just so much pro- 
ductive power in the United States; our task 
is to prescribe policies for its apportionment 
as between military and civilian items. 
There are just so many raw materials and 
natural resources in the United States; our 
task is to develop policies for their conserva- 
tion and use. 

In these days of total war and total foreign 
policy, we in Congress have enough to do 
without getting into the disputes between 
the uniformed services. Except where these 
disputes impinge on the broad field of na- 
tional policy, these matters should be set- 
tled in the Pentagon—and they should be 
well and authoritatively settled. 

Congress, therefore, must not ask witnesses 
questions which lie outside of their special 
province. We must proceed with balance and 
understanding. We must not conduct our- 
selves in such a way as to deserve the remark 
attributed to James Reston, of the New York 
Times, that “when you tell Congress nothing, 
they go fishing; but when you tell Congress 
the facts they go crazy.” We must get some 
balance and some moderation in our views 
of these matters. 

Mr. President, I hope future historians will 
not record that in these years Russia merely 
sat back and by angering the American peo- 
ple caused us to make such vast expenditures 
of money, materials, and manpower for so 
long a period of time that the United States, 
because of its so-called preparedness pro- 
gram actually killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. If we increase appropriations 
every time we get angry, we can, over a pe- 
rlod of years, bleed ourselves to death. In 
matters like these, which involve the life and 
death of our country, I want no foreign na- 
tion to call the tune or to set the time. It 
is a new thought, I think, in American for- 
eign policy, to have a foreign nation call the 
tune or set the time. Let us always main- 
tain the initiative. 
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I object to being bullied or hornswoggled 
by any foreign state into weakening, if not 
destroying, our prime military asset—which 
is our productive capacity. Measures of im- 
mediate preparedness must not be of such a 
nature that they force us to militarize the 
American economy; our desire to be ready 
for the first blow in any future war must not 
force us to take steps which would make it 
difficult, if not impossible, for us to win the 
closing battle. 

It is high time that professional military 
men, in common with Members of Congress, 
cease taking the narrow view that if Con- 
gress provides for one particular military 
activity, all will be well. They ought to be 
equally concerned with the maintenance of 
our productive capacity. In fairness, I shall 
say that many of them already are. They 
ought to be equally concerned with the vital 
necessity for maintaining a free economy in 
this country because the experience of the 
last war should have taught us all that this 
productive skill will be the decisive factor 
in any war of the future. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Business 
Week, a McGraw-Hill publication, which 
is certainly conservative, contemplates 
the effect of a larger defense program in 
a special section, in its April 24 issue, 
and concludes that total mobilization 
would mean invoking the whole appa- 
ratus of economic and labor control. 

Pointing out that we are now operat- 
ing our factories and other facilities at 
full speed, Business Week shows that a 
full-scale mobilization would inevitably 
mean something akin to the police state. 
When it comes, if it does, the Govern- 
ment and Government contractors could 
not afford to “coax” participation out of 
the people of America. There would be 
no surplus to coax with. Instead, the 
Government would have to use “the 
whip.” We ought to think about this as 
we think about where we are headed. 

These are serious and disturbing state- 
ments from reliable sources and I know 
of no serious effort which has been made 
by the Congress to disprove or to deny 
them. These statements are doubly 
commanding when they are reinforced 
by the precise wording of such a person 
as Secretary Forrestal, who in his cam- 
paign for a smaller air force warned us 
that, were we to pass the 70-group bill, 
we would have to end “the making of 
motorcars and washing machines and 
refrigerators.” 

He may be right. None of us yet 
knows. We have not begun to think of 
how our Nation will react if he turns out 
to be right. At least we have not begun 
to tell the American people what may 
be required of them in the way of short- 
ages and sacrifice. 

Mr. Forrestal told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on April 21, “The 
impact on the economy of an additional 
$9,000,000,000 program is a matter that 
deserves and will, I am sure, receive the 
most careful attention by both the Presi- 
dent and the Congress.” His anticipa- 
tion was almost completely wrong. No 
full-dress study of the problem has yet 
been made. Can any Member of this 
Senate forecast with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the impact will be? 

The Senator from Oregon’ I[Mr. 
Morse] a day earlier had said on the 
floor of this body: 

We cannot preserve a capitalistic economy 
in this country with $20,000,000,000 of @ 
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budget of $40,000,000,000 going to the ex- 
penses of a Military Establishment. 
These implications— 


He declared— 


are basically questions which fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


The administration itself, of course, is 
well aware of the foreign-policy implica- 
tions of this arms expansion. In fact, it 
was that which Gen. Bedell Smith was 
instructed, as I understand, to explain to 
Mr. Molotov during the recent interview 
in Moscow, which has since been much 
publicized and argued about. 

Some newspapers are keenly aware we 
are seemingly madly rushing into things 
too hastily. I hold in my hand editorials 
from three leading American newspapers. 
The Los Angeles Times, under date of 
April 17, has editorialized on the subject 
the Air Force Controversy. From the 
Houston Chronicle of a recent but un- 
certain date I have an editorial on the 
subject Flood of Dollars Versus Wisdom; 
and from the issue of May 8, I think it is, 
of the New York Times, is an editorial 
on the subject Too Much Too Soon? 
These points of view as presented by 
three typical and representative Ameri- 
can newspapers may be wrong, but they 
are deserving of consideration by 
thoughtful people everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these three editorials be car- 
ried at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 


There being no objection, the edito- 


rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


THE AIR FORCE CONTROVERSY 


By the astounding vote of 343 to 3 the 
House has authorized the Air Force to ex- 
pand to 70 air groups from its present skele- 
tonized 55. The question arises: Is this a 
wise decision? It is not for the Times to 
say whether present national security re- 
quires 55 or 70 groups—an air group cor- 
responding roughly to an infantry regiment. 

The Congress heard Defense Secretary For- 
restal testify in favor of building 55 groups 
to full strength before embarking upon the 
larger program. He contended that this pro- 
gram will see the best expenditure of re- 
sources of money, men, and materials, 

Secretary of Air Symington, whose office is 
subordinate to the Defense Secretary, carried 
his fight to the House and defeated his chief. 
This is a violation of the military doctrine 
of the command decision. The staff permits 
reports and urges theories, but the command- 
ing general makes the decision—and that de- 
cision is final. 

In Los Angeles two ably qualified men 
painted in significant brush strokes on the 
major picture. Air Force Chief of Staff des- 
ignate VANDENBERG said he supports the 70- 
group program of General Spaatz, whom he 
succeeds next month. He says heavy bomb 
groups are rotated to Europe and Asia, but 
fighter groups are concentrated in this coun- 
try. Thus he gives weight to the argument 
for balance among the services, for in the 
even* of Russian attack the heavies could 
evacuate their personnel, but fighters would 
have only our pitifully thin line of dough- 
boys to protect their bases. 

Capt. Leland D. Webb, United States Navy, 
retired, spoke for the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation before the Air Policy Conference 
on the manufacturing phases of the prob- 
lem. For economy and efficiency, the indus- 
try wants a program based on a 5-year plan. 


The action in Washington while encouraging 
does not appeal to him as part of a soundly 
conceived long-range procurement program. 

Gen, Omar Bradley had tactical command 
of America’s mightiest military effort, when 
ground and air arms were two coordinated 
fists which beat the life from the Wehrmacht. 
Within sight of his first field headquarters 
in France was an airstrip under German ar- 
tillery fire, from which fighter bombers at- 
tacked the enemy while retracting landing 
gear. In the great drive through France 
tactical aircraft, and tactical aircraft alone, 
protected his right flank. 

So when Bradley gives his advice to the 
Congress on national defense his experience, 
integrity, and the painful thought he has put 
on the subject should outweigh the opinions 
ceffepresentative Kitpay who demands a big 
‘fr Force because the country wants a big 
Air Force. 

Bradley wants balanced strength in the 
armed forces. He knows that to attack the 
United States effectively Russia needs bases 
outside her present limits. Conversely, we 
need extended air bases to mount effective 
attacks on Russia. Anything short of that 
weuld be a stunt raid. Such bases require 
ground troops for security and a Navy to pro- 
vide supplies. 

When he deals with manpower he explodes 
the fatuous impression that every soldier is a 
combat unit. We had some 5,000,000 ground 
troops in World War II, but only 90 divisions, 
and divisions do not exceed 15,000 men. 
The others make up supporting units, depot 
troops, replacements, traineer. 

The Regular Army has an authorized 
strength of 669,000, but only 542,000 in uni- 
form. Bradley asks for an actual strength 
of 822,000. These can be supported in short 
order by 258,000 Reservists and National 
Guardsmen. And all these men will make 
up only 18 combat divisions, a “stand-by” 
peace force. 


FLOOD OF DOLLARS VERSUS WISDOM 


There can be no doubt about the over- 
whelming sentiment in Congress for a large, 
modern air force to be built with all possible 
dispatch. The Senate has now confirmed 
the 70-group air force program which the 
House had previously voted. 

Only five votes in all were cast against 
the proposal—three in the House and two 
in the Senate. An immediate outlay of an 
additional $3,198,000,000 for aviation is in- 
cluded in the congressional action. 

Now President Truman will have to de- 
termine whether he thinks it better to go 
along with the air power advocates, or stand 
by those military leaders who insist that 
Congress is throwing the entire national 
defense program out of balance, 

The viewpoint of the majority of the 
armed services was expressed on the same 
day that the Senate acted by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, only a few days out of office as 
Army Chief of Staff. 

“There is no such thing as mere dollar de- 
fense,” said the new president of Columbia 
University in a New York speech. “You 
cannot buy security. There is no easy way 
for determining that security may be secured 
and maintained by the mere building of any 
particular type of machine and maintaining 
it in any amount, no matter how numerous.” 

There was a note of caution, too, expressed 
by Members of the Senate, One such 
spokesman was Senator HENRY CABoT LODGE, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, who sponsored legisla- 
tion at the last session of Congress for a 70- 
group air force and voted for it this time. 

“I hope that future historians,” said Sen- 
ator Lonce, “will not record that in these 
years Russia merely sat back and by angering 
the American people caused us to make such 
vast expenditures of money, materials, and 
manpower for so long a period that the 
United States, because of its so-called pre- 





paredness program, actually killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. 

“If we increase our appropriations every 
time we get angry, we can, over a period of 
years, bleed ourselves to death. In matters 
like these which involve the life or death of 
the country I want no foreign nation to call 
the tune or set the time. I object to being 
bullied or hornswoggled by any foreign 
state into weakening, if not destroying, our 
prime military asset—which is our productive 
capacity.” 

Senator Harry P. CaIN, Republican, of 
Washington, was one of the two who voted 
against the measure. He aptly said that the 
only difference in his concept of the measure 
and that of Senator Lopce was that the latter 
voted “aye” and he voted “nay.” 

“This,” said Senator Carn, “was the saddest 
vote that I ever cast. It was cast on the 
basis that we are trying to do too much 
too fast. We must know more of what the 
impact of our program is going to be. It’s 
time to define this thing in its immensity 
and to educate the American people as to 
what it means to them.” 

The Chronicle wants this Nation to re- 
main strong and free. It does not believe 
that it can do so by draining away its 
strength at the rate that we are now doing. 
It believes that we must conserve some of 
our energies against the day of actual con- 
flict, if that day ever comes. 

It believes that General Eisenhower, Sen- 
ator LopcE, and Senator CAIN, all three have 
put their fingers on the futility and danger 
of attempting to do blindly, and with dol- 
lars alone, what should be done with fore- 
sight and wisdom. 


TOO MUCH, TOO SOON? 


The overwhelming majority (74 to 2) by 
which the Senate adopted the 70-group, mod- 
ern-plane air force bill leaves no doubt that 
Congress is going to override the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Establishment 
as to air needs and give the Air Force what 
it alone has asked for. The bill now goes 
to conference to iron out minor differences 
between it and the measure passed by the 
House. 

A strong Air Force is the best insurance 
we can have against aggression. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether, in overriding the 
judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
Defense Secretary Forrestal and embarking 
on a program that will require an immediate 
and large expansion of the aircraft industry, 
Congress is not providing too much, too soon. 
The administration plan was to increase the 
Air Force to 68 groups, but to do this largely 
through withdrawal from storage and modifi- 
cation of excess Second World War B-29’s. 
Its plan called for a much slower shift- 
over to jet-propelled planes and aircraft- 
plant expansion. That appeals to us as the 
wiser course. 

The motivation of some of the votes in 
both the House and the Senate may be ques- 
tioned. Are some Members hoping, in this 
election year, thus to avoid a vote on selective 
service and universal military training? 
Those two measures are, in the opinion of 
Mr. Forrestal and the other services, no less 
necessary to the security of this country than 
a strong and modern air force. What will 
it profit us if we build a great air force but 
fair to provide a firm base from which it can 
operate? 

In yielding now to the special pleading of 
one service arm, Congress seems to us to be 
as derelict in its duty to make calm and con- 
sidered judgments for the security of the 
Nation as it was in the days immediately 
following victory, when it literally tore apart 
our defense establishment in order to make 
political capital of the slogan, Bring the boys 
home. There is a very real danger now that 
it will load us down with an aircraft industry 
that was too quickly built up at great cost, 
create an Air Force of untried planes that 
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will rapidly become obsolete and put such 
a strain on the industrial economy that war- 
time controls will have to be imposed on 
many critical materials. Then, when the 
budget pinch comes, the inclination will be 
again to cut it back drastically to avoid rais- 
ing taxes. We urge the House and Senate 
conferees to take another and a more sober 
look at the whole picture. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the New 
York Herald Tribune in an editorial on 
May 3 noted that we spent more than a 
year—and I like to go back to that par- 
ticular emphasis of theirs—the country, 
the Congress, and the administration, 
spent more than a year—doing what? 
We employed the Krug, Harriman, 
Nourse, and Herter committees, along 
with the Brookings Institution, to make 
the most careful studies of the economic 
consequences of the Marshall plan, and 
they say that we are jumping into this 
program, twice as big, and twice as 
dangerous, on the spur of the moment. 

We believe— 


The Herald Tribune recommends— 


it is time that something be done to in- 
vestigate the probable impact of prospective 
defense expenditures on the economy. 


The Herald Tribune has been second- 
ed in this motion by that tax authority 
and chairman of the board of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Mr. Beardsley Ruml, who is deeply 
concerned about our extravagant haste 
in committing ourselves to defense ex- 
penditures which are potentially equiva- 
lent to more than 50 percent of the Fed- 
eral Budget for an indefinite period. 

On May 10, Mr. Rum! suggested the 
formation of a nonpolitical civilian com- 
mission to scrutinize, study, and com- 
ment upon national defense policy and 
its execution. 

Neither the Bureau of the Budget, nor the 
General Accounting Office, nor any of the 
several committees of Congress, nor even the 


Cabinet is well organized or situated to meet 
this special need— 


Mr. Rum! asserted. 

All public expenditures— 

He added— 
should be forced to meet the severe test of 
necessity, urgency, and efficiency. Since de- 
fense expenditures are likely to be more than 
half the budget, it is reasonable that they 
also must meet these tests. Such a group 


must have the confidence and respect of both 
Congress and the military. 


Mr. President—and I like to address 
the present Presiding Officer in that way 
this afternoon, because of his own serv- 
ice in foreign fields in our late war, be- 
cause I am satisfied that both of us, as 
those who served in a simple way in that 
war, are desirous of making and keeping 
and preserving the strength and the 
stamina and the stability of this great 
country, even though on particular is- 
sues we might differ as to the way those 
great objectives should be achieved and 
made secure. 

Mr. President, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has already appointed a 
special watchdog subcommittee, on the 
advice of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp! to keep an eye on the cost of the 
Government’s military program, with the 
thought that the money which is appro- 
priated be spent without extravagance. 
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I think that is desirable and excellent, 
and needs to be done, but something more 
must be done. The ever so much larger 
and more important question of how 
much we should spend in broad outline 
has not yet been assigned to any ofiicial, 
or responsible unofficial body. There is 
nobody in this Nation today concerning 
themselves with what is going to happen 
tomorrow as a result of what we began 
to do on May 7. 

The time is certain to come, perhaps 
it is almost here today, when studies and 
surveys and analyses, however well done, 
will be futile because we cannot easily 
reconstruct a broken down or wrecked 
economic system with advice from hind- 
sight or a piece of paper. 

The Senator from Virginia |[Mr. Byrn], 
in my considered opinion, is a very dis- 
tinguished American. His conduct and 
service to his country have been out- 
standing for along time. The other day 
he reflected again, as is his earnest habit, 
on the plight of the national budget for 
this and the next several years ahead. 
Every American ought to thoughtfully 
consider what he said. On Saturday 
last the Washington Evening Star 
printed a splendidly thought-provoking 
editorial in support of the Senator’s po- 
sition and undeniable logic. This edi- 
torial will upset some people, but it will 
be good for every American who has op- 
portunity to read it. I should particu- 
larly like to have my service friends in 
foreign lands read it, Mr. President, 
and for that reason I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 


With public attention fixed on the latest 
moves in our cold war with the Russians, 
an address last Wednesday by Senator Byrrp, 
of Virginia, received relatively little notice. 
It is deserving of more consideration, how- 
ever, for it rounds out the picture of the 
problem with which we have come to grips 
and brings into focus the danger that we 
may win the cold war at the price of losing 
the struggle to stabilize our own economy. 

The fiscal year 1949 begins this July 1. 
For the fiscal year Senator Byrp anticipates 
expenditures of $43,800,000,000, Federal re- 
ceipts of $40,000,000,000, and a deficit of 
$3,800,000,000. He expects expenditures to 
rise in fiscal years 1950 and 1951, while re- 
ceipts remain stable, with the result that the 
deficits for those 2 years respectively will be 
$7,500,000,000 and $9,600,000,000. 

Senator Byrp says these estimates are con- 
servative, and it might also be said that they 
are optimistic. For the mounting expendi- 
tures will go largely for national defense, 
and there is real danger that the actual costs 
will outrun the estimated costs. There is 
also some danger that the $40,000,000,000 
figure, of course, may hold to that level, 
is based on a continuing annual national 
income of $208,000,000,000. ‘The income 
figure, of course, may hold to that level, 
but it has to be borne in mind that if the 
national income should decline the Federal 
Government will lose in tax receipts at the 
ratio of $1 to each $3 of reduction in income. 

Assuming, however, that Senator Byrp’s 
estimates are substantially correct—that 
there will be no appreciable rise in expendi- 
tures or decline in revenues—the outlook 
still is grim enough. For in fiscal year 1951 
we will face a Federal deficit of $10,000,- 
000,000—a deficit greater than the entire cost 
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of operating the Federal Government in the 
years immediately preceding World War II. 

Manifestly, we cannot go back to deficit 
financing in peacetime on any such scale 
as this if the credit of the Government is 
to be preserved and if our free enterprise 
system is to continue to function. The ques- 
tion is how to bridge the gap—whether this 
is to be done by cutting expenditures, by in- 
creasing revenues or by a combination of the 
two. 

Senator Byrp leans strongly, as has been 
the case with him for years, toward economy 
as the primary solution. It is extremely 
doubtful that Federal revenues, on the basis 
of a $208,000,000,000 national income, can be ~ 
increased by anything like $10,000,000,000 
without imposing a literally crushing burden 
on our national economy. For example, ac- 
cording to the Virginia Senator, a 3 percent 
Federal sales tax imposed at the retail level 
would bring in only $2,300,000,000. Of if the 
Government were to confiscate every dollar of 
individual income above $100,000, the net tax 
gain for the Treasury would be only $600,- 
000,000—about 6 percent of the anticipated 
deficit. 

On the face of the matter, the greater hope 
seems to lie in the direction of lowered ex- 
penditures. On the basis of the 1951 esti- 
mate, the cost of Government—Federal, 
State, and local—will be about $65,000,000,- 
000. That represents more than 30 percent 
of the total national income, and is an ut- 
terly fantastic increase over what govern- 
ment used to cost just a few years ago. The 
fact has to be faced, however, that it will be 
just about as hard to reduce expenditures 
as it will be to raise revenues. For we have 
become so accustomed to demanding what 
we want from the Government without 
reckoning the cost, that the odds are against 
the regaining of our fiscal sanity before the 
crash comes. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, you and I, 
and I think every other Senator, know 
the fundamental assumptions on which 
the size of the 70-group air, and balanc- 
ing arms, force is based. The two most 
important are: 

A. That Russia may have the atom 
bomb by 1952. 

B. That Russia might, at that date, 
have the intention and the ability to de- 
liver it to our shores. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two, Mr. 
President, is only four short years from 
now. But that is an assumption we ac- 
cepted when we designed the future in 
terms of a 70-group air force. But, Mr. 
President, neither you nor I nor any- 
one else to my knowledge, has yet heard 
from any responsible American source 
what the basic assumptions are and have 
been regarding what effect this unprece- 
dented peacetime arms expansion may 
have on our economy, and its effect on 
our foreign relations, including the re- 
c:procal policy of Russia. 

Mr. President, let me pose a very brief 
question. Can we or could we weaken 
ourselves in America by overprepaied- 
ness between now and 1952? Can we do 
that? I do not know the answer to this 
vital question, though the desire to se- 
cure an answer burns in me, and I know 
of no one in authority who is qualified 
to make the answer clear and under- 
standable. 

The Aircraft Industries Association 
estimates that the program will draw, 
within the next 3 years, an additional 
285,000 workers from other pursuits into 
plants building the new war planes. But 
that is onlv a clue. It onlv hints at the 
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repercussions of this major piece of eco- 
nomic and political surgery which we 
are now performing. 

We have another hint of what it may 
mean to our foreign relations from the 
official but frequently sound comment of 
Walter Lippmann. In a recent column, 
published in the Washington Post of 
April 29, under the heading Military 
Guesswork, he wrote: 


It is simply inconceivable that they— 


Meaning the Russians— 
will remain passive, waging only a cold war, 
while Mr, Symington gets ready to extermi- 
nate them with atomic bombs in 1952. 
Therefore the adoption of his program— 


Meaning Mr. Symington’s program— 
under present circumstances would on any 
prudent calculation provoke countermeas- 
ures for which, having invested everything 
in the Symington program and Symington 
strategy, we should be unprepared. 

It is not safe to threaten Russia with de- 
struction in 1952, leaving Europe undefended 
in the meantime. The only safe and wise 
thing to do is to mobilize at once a defensive 
and a deterrent force for the support of 
Europe. 


Mr. President, do you know whether 
Mr. Lippmann is right or wrong? Does 
any Member of the Congress know 
whether Mr. Lippmann is right or 
wrong? But is it not an actual fact 
that all Members of the Congress and 
all responsible persons within the Gov- 
ernment of this country ought to make 
it their collective and individual busi- 
ness to determine without delay whether 
Mr. Symington, through the interpre- 
tation given by Mr. Lippmann, intends 
to exterminate the Rusisans in 1952. 

Do we actually mean through our 
great power to exterminate the Russians 
in 1952-—regardless? In my opinion, of 
course, we do not. 

But perhaps that is the impression the 
Russians are getting, and if it is our 
national signaling system, in my consid- 
ered opinion, is all wrong. 

Has anyone except the administration, 
crowded by crisis, and the Congress—you 
and me—too hurried and preoccupied by 
the rapid movement of smaller and some- 
times totally insignificant, but time-con- 
suming events, taken time out to think 
quietly and seriously enough of where 
and at what tempo our country is going? 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney}, I think, expresses our first in- 
stinctive attitude in a time of uncer- 
tainty. He suggested the following policy 
priorities in his remarks in the Senate 
on Apvil 20: 

Let me say to the Senate that our commiitee 
has worked diligently on the manpower prob- 
lem, * elieving that our first objective should 
be security; that our second objective should 
be the saving of manpower; and that our 


third objective should be the saving of dol- 
lars. 


I think most of us are completely in 
agreement with his scheduling. At least, 
the junicr Senator from Washington in 


a very positive way is. However, there 
are degrees of security and phases of 
timing to which we seem to give but very 
little attention. We have: an oppor- 
tunity, a demanding opportunity, to 
make in this Nation of ours, as I see it, 
in the near future, a choice between try- 
xcIv-—~40 
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ing to bring about “absolute” as opposed 
to “reasonable” security. We have to 
make in America a choice between a rea- 
sonable—which is a big effort in itself— 
between a reasonable effort, now with 
our Sunday punch in reserve, or we can 
utilize our Sunday punch today, with an 
off-balance condition for too long a time 
to come. That is merely one individ- 
ual’s impression at the present time, Mr. 
President. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
has a very firm belief that our agreed 
upon prime objective is the security of 
our Nation, but that each measure taken 
to achieve it should and must be forced 
to meet the tests of degree and timing. 
If we pursue any other or more careless 
course we may find ourselves building 
a 1948, 1949, or 1950 Maginot line of dol- 
lars, jet planes, and bombs. 

We havé to live, and I for one want to 
live in this world for a long time. Plac- 
ing too great a reliance on these mili- 
tary’measures alone might restrict our 
national imagination and dry up the 
mental and spiritual venture capital with 
which we might build for the Nation 
new defenses of scientific and social and 
adequate military security progress. 

In a word, to avoid the danger of over- 
commitment, or wrong timing, the junior 
Senator from Washington, speaking as 
deeply from inside himself as he can, 
hopes that something much more thor- 
ough and much more adequate and much 
more competent, but somewhat similar 
to the preparatory studies of the Mar- 
shall plan, will be undertaken by some- 
body in authority with energy and ambi- 
tion and intelligence, and very soon. 

The junior Senator from Washington 
possesses an earnest and a sound hope 
that the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives may see fit to direct the 
Herter committee, or any other qualified 
committee, to make a study of the for- 
eign-relations aspect of our contem- 
plated expenditures. It is my hope and 
my suggestion that the President reacti- 
vate the Krug committee, or appoint a 
new committee, and commission it to 
study the extent to which our new de- 
fense program will deplete out national 
resources. It is my hope that he will 
reactivate the Harriman committee, or 
appoint a new cammitiee, and ask it to 
consider what drains this arms program 
will make on our prospective capacity 
and manpower. 

It was several weeks ago, I think, when 
I went, as I believe any other Senator 
would go, to a source from which I 
thought I might obtain some informa- 
tion respecting a difficult problem and 
the facts—to the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Forrestal. I told him of my con- 
cern and my worry and my desire to find 
out whether we could accomplish what 
we were getting ready to pass, and he 
said, “I think I had better not tell you 
that we can or we cannot, because you 
might consider that to be prejudiced as 
coming from me, the Defense Secretary 
of the Nation. But,” he said, “if you 
want to look at some figures and if you 
want to talk to those who put these fig- 
ures together, they shall both be placed 
at your disposal.” Ididjustthat. Iwas 
not horrified as the result of what I de- 
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termined from Mr. Forrestal’s facts and 
figures and calculations and estimates. 
I was not frightened by what I saw and 
was able to understand. But since that 
conversation T have been a great deal 
more thoughtful than I had previously 
been, because the very least one could 
derive from an objective study of the 
information to which I was given access 
at the Pentagon is that it is obviously 
impossible now to provide for the mili- 
tary or expanding needs and require- 
ments as being set forth by the Congress 
and the administration without taking 
what they need from sources that can 
hardly afford to get along without them. 

My primary complaint is that, there 
being just so much to go around, it will 
be necessary to take from one to provide 
for another; and I am concerned that 
the American people, as I understand the 
public of this day, know so distressingly 
little of the shackles which are presently 
approaching them sight unseen. 

I should like to think that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENSERG] might 
be able, for example, to get the Brookings 
Institution to make a study of the various 
impacts of the aircraft and proposed 
draft projects on our foreign and domes- 
tic- policy. The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers might also be wiiling 
to make a large-scale investigation of the 
situation, and we could hear of their 
recommendations through the President 
and the congressional Joint Committee 
on the Zconomic Report. 

To reemphasize a pregnant sentence 
from what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] said not long ago when 
we voted on the air-group bill: 

If we increase our appropriations every 
time we get angry, we can, over a pericd of 
years, bleed curselves to death, 


We ought to be careful in this coun- 
try that we do not misguidedly bleed ioo 
great a part of our productive capacity 
into armaments and too much of our 
talent for individual initiative into draft- 
ing manpower. We should be—and I 
hope we shall be—governed by that very 
old-fashioned, but to me very priceless, 
American heritage of common sense and 
a sense of balanced proportion, which 
has been our national salvation from 
the birth of our Nation. 

I am completely confident that if we 
begin now with careful studies and re- 
ports from the groups which I have sug- 
gested, and from better-qualified groups 
to be suggested by others, we shall be 
enabled in due time, in the game of world 
power politics, to bid on the basis of 
knowing the strength, value, and poten- 
tial of every one of our cards. In that 
way, and in no other, we may proceed 
with calm and certain assurance in spite 
of the difficulties of the hour. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
deep appreciation to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry] for his indul- 
gence in permitting me to speak so late 
in the afternoon. I should like to make 
several brief cbservations in conclusion. 

Mr. President, I think that what I have 
endeavored to say can best be construed 
as being an open letter to my many 
friends overseas and in this country who 
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have inquired about a negative vote on 
the 70-air-group question. I have not 
endeavored in these remarks to con- 
vince them that my negative vote was 
correct and that 74 other Senators were 
wrong. That was not my attempt or 
purpose, nor is it my province. I have 
simply endeavored, with the help of 
others better qualified than I, to raise 
some questions to help the people think. 

I hope to be in the United States Sen- 
ate long enough to help answer con- 
structively some of the doubts and fears 
which I as a simple American citizen have 
raised and referred to this afternoon. 
That every loyal and thoughtful Ameri- 
can wants security for his Nation, and 
will work in order that his Nation may 
be secure, is an extravagant understate- 
ment. That no loyal or intelligent 
American wants to overdo today to the 
detriment of his hopes for tomorrow, is 
likewise true. 

It seems to me that our collective task 
in this Nation is to know what we are 
doing when we do it. Having author- 
ized a monumental obligation and bur- 
den which are only the beginning, the 
very least we must do now is to justify the 
authorizations on the basis of facts, 
which have yet to be laid before the 
Congress of the United States. 

When the facts—if they do—justify 
the obligation we are incurring, we 
ought to explain every single detail to 
the people of the United States, who must 
support the program, whatever it turns 
out to be, and pay for it. We as a Con- 
gress, and the officials of our Nation, 
have told the American people almost 
nothing. The people are very patient. 
They will wait some more, as they have 
waited now for a Jong time, for the facts 
and for the hard truth which they have 
not had. But the sooner the people 
know where all of us are going, and at 
what cost—mental, spiritual, and finan- 
—_ the better off our great Nation will 

e. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


FOR ALASKA RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
BILL RESTORED TO CALENDAR 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, when 
Senate bill 2326, Calendar No. 1076, was 
under consideration earlier in the day, I 
made the statement that all Senators in- 
terested had agreed. At the time I made 
the statement I thought I was correct; 
but I since find that there was objection 
by Senators not represented on the floor 
at that time. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the votes by which Senate 
bill 2326 was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, be reconsidered, and that the bill 
be restored to the calendar, in order that 
interested Senators may have an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the number 
of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Senate bill 2326, Cal- 
endar 1076. The bili was called up for 
consideration by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecron]. He and I had agreed 
on the biil, but we have since learned 
that we wcre in error when we stated 
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that there was complete agreement on 
the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I _ understand, 
there were other Senators interested be- 
sides the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Montana. Was not 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] also interested in the legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. ECTON. It is his bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can either or both 
Senators now state for the Recorp that 
it is agreeable to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the bill be restored to the 
calendar? 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I have 
not spoken to the Senator from North 
Dakota in this regard; but inasmuch as 
it is his bill, and some of the provisions 
in the bill for the benefit of employees 
of the Alaska Railroad have been de- 
leted from the bill, I am certain that it 
will be perfectly agreeable to the Senator 
from North Dakota to restore the bill to 
the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. With that explana- 
tion and that statement, I have no ob- 
jection. As I understand, the bill of 
the Senator from. North Dakota was 
amended by a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Delaware. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ECTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now that the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota finds that some 
of the provisions of his bill were not in- 
corporated in the substitute, as I under- 
stand, it is agreeable to him, as well as 
to the Senator who reported the bill and 
to the Senator who offered the substitute 
that the bill be restored to the calendar. 

Mr. ECTON. That is a correct state- 
ment, as I understand the situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the votes by which Senate 
bill 2326, a bill to repeal the Alaska Rail- 
road Retirement Act of June 29, 1936, as 
amended, and to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to officers and em- 
ployees to whom such act of June 29, 
1936, is applicable, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, will be reconsid- 
ered, and the bill will be restored to the 
calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
work of the afternoon having been com- 
pleted, I now move that the Senate take 
a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, at 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 25, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 24 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Charles Franklin Brannan, of Colorado, to 
be Secretary of Agriculture. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Frieda B. Hennock, of New York, to be a 
member of the Federal Communications 


Commission for a term of 7 years from July 
1, 1948. 


May 24 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 24, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. HALLEcK. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

May 24, 1948. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CHARLES 
A. HAuLLecK to act as Speaker pro tempore 
May 24 and 25, 1948. 

JOSEPH W. MakTIN, Jr. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou Holy Spirit, by whose command 
the order of time doth run its course, 
Thou hast poured knowledge and wisdom 
into this world. Make perfect that 
which is lacking in our faith, that it may 
be shown by our works and make our lives 
open books of good and wholesome deeds. 

We praise Thee that we are Arrerican 
citizens, blest under our Constitution 
with political and religious liberty. En- 
join us to realize that eternal vigilance is 
the price of everything sacred to our 
hearts; help us ever to hold aloft free- 
dom’s holy light. We pray Thee to ban- 
ish our doubts, conquer our fears, and 
never allow the clock of progress to be 
turned back. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 20, 1948, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On May 18, 1948: 

H.R. 107. An act for the acquisition and 
maintenance of wildlife management and 
control areas in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 3880. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Pohoryles; and 

H. R. 4068. An act to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to construct a building 
for the General Accounting Office on Square 
518 in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

On May 19, 1948: 

H. R. 338. An act for the relief of Amin Bin 
Rejab; 

H.R.817. An act for the relief of Andres 
Quinones and Letty Perez; 

H.R. 831. An act for the relief of George 
Chan; 

H.R. 1022. An act for the relief of Peter 
Bednar, Francisca Bednar, Peter Walter Bed- 
nar, and William Joseph Bednar; 

H. R. 1724. An act to legalize the admission 
to the United States of Sarah Jane Sanford 
Pansa; 

H.R.1749. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the relief of Johannes or 
John, Julia, Michael, William, and Anna 
Kostiuk”; 

H.R. 2000. An act for the relief of Jeffer- 
sonville Flood Control District, Jeffersonville, 
Ind., a municipal corporation; 
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H.R. 2418. An act for the relief of Luz 
Martin; 

H. R. 3224. An act for the relief of Frank 
and Maria Durante; 

H.R. 3608. An act for the relief of Cristeta 
La-Madrid Angeles; 

H.R.3787. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Smorczewska; 

H.R. 3824. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cletus E. Todd (formerly Laura Estelle Rit- 
ter); 

H.R. 4018. An act authorizing the transfer 
of certain real property for wildlife, or other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4130. An act for the relief of Dennis 
(Dionesio) Fernandez; 

H.R. 4631. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Villani; 

H. R. 4892. An act to amend the act of July 
23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 219 
of the 80th Cong.); 

H.R. 5137. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended; 

H.R. 5805. An act to extend the time with- 
in which application for the benefits of the 
Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944 may be 
made by veterans discharged from the armed 
forces before the effective date of such act; 
and 

H. R. 5933. An act to permit the temporary 
free importation of racing shells, and increas- 
ing the amount of exemptions allowed for 
personal purchases abroad, 

On May 20, 1948: 

H. R. 3740. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Osiecimski Czapski; 

H.R. 3998. An act to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5118. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain individual Indian land on the Flat- 
head Reservation to the State or Montana; 
and 

H.R. 5651. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in South Dakota for municipal or public pur- 
poses. 

On May 21, 1948: 

H.R. 1392, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Charlotte E. Harvey; 

H. R. 3350. An act relating to the rules for 
the prevention of collisions on certain inland 
waters of the United States and on the west- 
ern rivers, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3505. An act authorizing an appro- 
priation for investigating the oyster beds 
damaged or destroyed by the intrusion of 
fresh water and the blockage of natural pas- 
sages west of the Mississippi River in the 
vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou Severin, 
Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the opening 
of the Bonnet Carre Spillway, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4050. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Moke Tcharoutcheff, Lucie Bap- 
tistine Tcharoutcheff, Raymonde Tcharout- 
cheff, and Robert Tcharoutcheff; 

H.R, 5543. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to Carolina Power & Light Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam in 
the Lumber River; and 

H.R. 6226. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Laite, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1006. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, so as to increase the acreage of 
sodium leases which may be issued in any 
State to a person, association, or corporation. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate having proceeded to reconsider 





the bil: (S. 1004) entitled “An act to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 so 
as to grant specific authority to the Sen- 
ate members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to require investigations 
hy the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the character, associations, and loyalty 
of persons nominated for appointment, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to offices established by such 
act,” returned by the President of the 
United States, with his objections, to the 
Senate, in which it originated, it was 
Resolved, That the bill do not pass, two- 


thirds of the Senators present not having 
voted in the affirmative. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1853) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Coast Guard to 
establish, maintain, and operate aids to 
navigation”; and agreesto the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Brewster, Mr. Hawkes, Mr. 
CaAPEHART, Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, and 
Mr. McFartanp to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES ON 
CIGARETTE TAX 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 605, Rept. 
No. 2006), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for ihe consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5645) to assist States in col- 
lecting sales and use taxes on cigarettes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the spe- 
cial order I had for today may be va- 
cated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


HOW ISRAEL WAS RECOGNIZED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and revise and 
extend my remarks and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a news item of this 
morning which I think Members of the 


House would be interested in. It was in 
Drew Pearson’s “Merry-Go-Round” 
column yesterday in the Washington 
Post. It is headed “How Israel Was 
Recognized” and is as follows: 
HOW ISRAEL WAS RECOGNIZED 
Various people played important backstage 
roles in switching President Truman away 
from his earlier Forrestal-dominated position 
against Palestine. One was Eddie Jacobson, 
Truman’s old haberdashery partner in Kan- 
sas City, who was brought to Washington by 
Frank Goldman, of Lowell, Mass., head of 
B'nai B'rith. Together with Maurice Bisgyer 


of the same organization, they had several 
talks with Truman. 

Another who talked with the President 
just one day before he recognized Israel was 
venerable Congressman Sout Bioom, New 
York Democrat, who advised: 

“Jump in fast with recognition, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Don’t wait for Russia and her satellite 
states to recognize. They are sure to do it, 
but don’t let them do it first.” 

The next day Truman acted. In fact, he 
acted so fast that he had to tip off the Jewish 
Agency to send him a request for recognition 
so he could act on it. The Agency hadn't 
even had time to make a formal request. 


Mr. Speaker, this ought to disqualify 
Mr. Truman from any further consider- 
ation for anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. POTTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD. 

Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a statement in be- 
half of extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act by Mr. James D. Mooney, 
president and chairman of the board of 
Willys-Overland Motor Co., at Toledo, 
which statement was made by Mr. 
Mooney on America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air over the American Broadcasting 
System on May 11, 1948. 

GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that if a man runs for con- 
stable or sheriff, he may use matches in 
his campaign, but if you shculd run for 
Congress or President of the United 
States or for the Senate, it would be very 
undignified. There has been sent to me 
from Mr. Flournoy, of Toledo, a match 
box. Mr. Flournoy is Toledo’s leading 
writer. He asked me to inquire if the 
Government pays for the match box be- 
ing sent out under the name of social 
security. The match book contains the 
following: 

SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS FOR YOUR FAMILY 

Tell your family these things about social 
security: 

1. That your social-security account means 
benefits for your family if you die. 


2. Where you keep your social-security 
account card. 
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The match book is put out by the Jer- 
sey Match Co., of New York. I would 
like to know if the taxpayers are paying 
for these match books. Rather that is 
the inquiry which my constituent asked, 
and I should like to have your help. 

The letter and exhibit are as follows: 

ToLepo, OnI0, May 19, 1948. 
The Honorable Homer A. RaMEy, 
Congressman, Ninth Ohio, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear HoMER: You have been neglecting me 
Sadly lately. When you come to town you 
spend your time running around with guys 
like Trumbull, but never look up the party 
of the late minority. Consequently, I ought 
not to give you this steer, but for old times’ 
6ake I will pass it on. 

Enclosed is a match-book cover which ap- 
parently has for its purpose selling some- 
thing which is already compulsory—social 
security. If this is put out by a private 
agency, all well and good. Any such agency 
has a right to spend its money in whatever 
way it chooses. 

However, if the Federal Government is pay- 
ing for this, it seems to me you have therein 
the material for a pretty good speech. It 
would cost quite a lot of money to supply 
140,000,000 people with matches, and it was 
even absurd when you consider the purpose 
of the match cover is to sell something that 
John Q. Public already has and couldn’t get 
rid of if he tried. 

Regards, 
Lev FLouRNOY. 
SOCIAL-SECURITY BENEFITS FOR YOUR FAMILY 

Tell your family these things about social 
security: 

1. That your social-security account means 
benefits for your family if you die. 

2. Where you keep your social-security ac- 
count card. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
résumé of New Hampshire laws affecting 
veterans, their dependents, and organi- 
zations. 

Mr. FARRINGTON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of super- 
visors of the city and county of Honolulu 
with reference to H. R. 5004. 

Mr. ELLIS asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper item. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a very 
fine article by Samuel Pettengill, a for- 
mer Member of the House. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (at the request of 
Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp upon the subject of 
International Wheat Agreements. 

Mr. MORTON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Mr. HALE asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a 
letter. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] may be excused for an indefinite 
length of time because of official busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. H. Cart ANn- 
DERSEN]? 

There was no objection. 


MINE LOANS 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, Iwas sorry 
to see the REC bill passed without specific 
provisions fOr mine loans. Over the war 
period these loans, which were not bank- 
able but which resulted in the production 
of huge quantities of metals and minerals 
for the war effort, had a most beneficial 
result upon our mining economy and our 
war economy. Many mines which were 
developed through this method of financ- 
ing, still are in operation. It is true that 
the loss taken by the RFC on small loans 
was considerable as only a few prospects 
became producing mines. The country 
at large benefited, however, by those 
mines which were fruitfully developed, 
out of all proportion to the loss of these 
small loans. We have accomplished our 
purpose in shrinking the functions of 
the RFC so that that corporation is rid 
of what to it may have been somewhat 
of a nuisance. But the mining industry 
now has nowhere to turn for develop- 
ment financing, stock selling being near- 
ly impossible under RFC regulations as 
they are administered. What we need, 
then, Mr. Speaker, is a national explora- 
tion program on a grand scale; not, how- 
ever, carried on wastefully by Govern- 
ment agencies, but by the expert staffs 
of our mining companies who know where 
to find ore. Such a program is provided 
under the Russell bill, H. R. 6623, which 
I am wholeheartedly supporting. 


ISRAEL ANOTHER GREECE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, submission 
by the United Nations to British tactics 
of delay and befuddlement on Palestine 
are bringing the United States face to 
face with the same situation we en- 
countered in Greece, and our action will 
have to be just as decisive. The refusal 
of the United Nations Security Council 
under British leadership to brand the 
Palestine war as a threat to the peace, 
and the seizure by Lebanon of American 
citizens from American soil, the Marine 
Carp, at Beirut, including a citizen from 
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my district traveling to Palestine to visit 
relatives with an American passport and 
a British visa, all show that both Britain 
and the Arab states have lost their heads. 

It is time for us to show that we are 
conscious of our traditions, our dignity 
and our interests: First, by coming to the 
aid of Israel as we came to the aid of 
Greece when she was attacked by external 
forces of aggression and her independ- 
ence threatened, and I am introducing 
a bill this week for that purpose; Second, 
by following the lead announced by the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the other body, to check Britain 
in using our money directly or indirectly 
to foment aggressive war by the Arab 
states in the Middle East; and, Third, by 
demanding from Lebanon the immediate 
release of the 40 American citizens taken 
off the Marine Carp, as well as a suitable 
apology and indemnity, in the spirit of 
Theodore Roosevelt and John Hay ex- 
pressed by: “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead.” 


SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES OF THE POSTAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the hustle and bustle to dispose of what 
necessary legislation we have before us, 
before we adjourn I trust we will not 
overlook the very important and vital 
question of adjusting the salaries of em- 
ployees of the Postal Department. 

That is one question that I think 
should by all means be given priority 
because of the loyalty of these individuals, 
because of the morale of these indi- 
viduals, because of the increased cost of 
living, and because of many other 
things that are necessary to consider 
in this connection for a group of em- 
ployees of the Government whose 
loyalty has never been questioned and 
whose excellent services are deserving 
of consideration. I trust they will 
be given consideration by the leader- 
ship so that there will be no question 
about this bill being reported to the 
House and that a permanent raise, not 
a temporary raise based on any pre- 
sumed cost-of-living drop a year hence. 
The postal employees of the Nation are 
entitled to a permanent pay increase of 
$800. No other group of Government 
employees have given more loyal service 
and have been so long neglected. 

Long before we had under considera- 
tion the billions of aid for Europe the 
question of an increase in pay for postal 
employees was before us. 

I fully realize that there are many 
pressing problems demanding the atten- 
tion of Congress all of which will cost 
many millions of dollars, but in my opin- 
fon there is none more deserving nor 
none that has earned our attention and 
speedy action more than an adequate 
and permanent pay increase for our 
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loyal and hard-working postal 
ployees. 

You have all received the same kind of 
appealing letters from postal employees 
in your districts, telling you of the dif- 
ficulty many of them are having to meet 
the present cost of living to raise and 
educate their children, to pay their rent 
or interest on their mortgages. These 
appeals are from home, gentlemen, 
from your own constituents, not from 
foreign shores. 

It is unfortunate the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee did not re- 
spond to the appeals to report out a bill 
for an $800 permanent increase. I can- 
not understand how they can calculate 
on a temporary raise in pay for 1 year. 
Do they know that prices will be lower 
next year than they are now? And if 
they do, how have they found that out? 

I trust that when the bill for a $585 
increase comes to the House that we 
shall have an opportunity to amend it 
to $800 on a permanent basis, or at least 
make the $585 a permanent increase, if 
it has to be that amount. 


MEMORIAL DAY AT GETTYSBURG 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address. the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to announce as I did once 
before that on next Monday, the 31st 
of May, the Honorable JoE Martin, 
Speaker of this House, will be the guest 
speaker in the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg. It is going to be the or- 
dinary annual memorial service. A 
thousand children will strew flowers 
over the flag-bedecked graves of the 
veterans there. Ten thousand will at- 
tend. There will be a great military 
parade. 

I have had charge of these services 
for the last 8 years. Every year about 
25 or 30 Congressmen and _ their 
families and friends journey to Gettys- 
burg. Everyone is thrilled who goes 
there. I may say that 30 of the pages 
of the House will be marching in the 
parade. A United States military band 
and color guard, also a number of pieces 
of field equipment. 

You cannot go to a place on Memorial 
Day where you will get a_ greater 
patriotic inspiration than you will next 
Monday at Gettysburg. You are all in- 
vited. 


em- 


DEWEY AND STASSEN 


‘Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
body of ours I should not inject parti- 
san polities; nevertheless, I have been 
reading the papers and notice that 
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whenever Mr. Dewey and Mr. Stassen 
have met face to face any place there 
has been only one result. So far as the 
qualifications for the office of the Presi- 
dency of the United States are con- 
cerned, these two men are not in the 
same class. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to read a short article by Dr. C. R. 
Donham, director of veterinary medicine 
at Purdue University, an article on foot- 
and-mouth disease: 


Is AMERICA HEADED FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PEASANTRY? 


TIME IS GROWING SHORT—LIVESTOCK OWNERS 
MUST DECIDE NOW WHICH COURSE THEY WILL 
FOLLOW IN HANDLING LIVESTOCK DISEASES— 
FOREIGN NATIONS MADE THEIR DECISIONS LONG 
AGO—HERE ARE THEIR RESULTS 


(By C. R. Donham) 


Which will it be? Is America still a young, 
determined Nation with the will and the 
wealth to continue the type of animal-dis- 
ease control which enabled our livestock in- 
dustry in 11 Midwestern States to produce 
an estimated 68 percent of the food for free- 
dom—or is America destined to become an 
old Nation like Asiatic and European coun- 
tries that live with livestock diseases the best 
way they can? 

There has never been a time in the history 
of civilization when so many millions of 
people were as conscious of where their food 
is coming from as during the past few 
months. During the war, American farmers 
showed the amazing ability of this country 
to produce that precious food and they con- 
tinue to show this higher ability. 

To a large degree, this outstanding pro- 
duction record of food—meat, eggs, and 
milk—is due te our philosophy of livestock- 
disease control, which differs radically from 
the philosophy employed in most of the rest 
of the world. In the United States farmers 
are raising potential food completely free 
from 12 to 15 of the world’s most destructive 
diseases of livestock. We did not reach such 
a status merely by accident. We will not 
stay that way by accident. 

This situation has resulted from the far- 
seeing wisdom of livestock owners, veteri- 
narians, and other livestock sanitarians in 
the United States who developed the philos- 
ophy that we should get rid of serious animal 
diseases wherever possible, rather than to 
tolerate these toll takers as is done in South 
America, Europe, Asia, and in fact most of 
the rest of the world. 


Foot-and-mouth disease 


None of these destructive livestock diseases 
is more in the public eye today than foot-and- 
mouth disease of cattle, sheep, and swine 
which because of the epidemic in Mexico now 
threatens the vast livestock industry of Amer- 
ica for the eighth time. The most highly 
contagious disease of animals known, foot- 
and-mouth disease, seven times has invaded 
the shores of this country and seven times 
has been eradicated. It affects all cloven 
hoofed animals, which means all farm ani- 
mals except horses, mules, and poultry. 

Millions of dollars have been spent by the 
United States to stamp out this disease using 
the slaughter method, but such costs are 
literally a drop in the bucket compared to 
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financial losses incurred through lowered pro- 
duction where the disease is allowed to exist. 

In 1924 some hogs in California were fed 
garbage from a ship which had come from 
Chile, South America. An epidemic of foot- 
and-mouth disease in California resulted 
which is said to have cost $6,000,000 to erad- 
icate. No one will ever know the entire 
cost to the people of California because con- 
trol measures made it necessary to prevent 
shipment of any agricultural produce from 
there for a considerable length of time. All 
citrus fruit and other agricultural products 
had to be quarantined within the State with 
the result that most of these foods went 
to waste. But in spite of the cost, the Na- 
tion had been saved many times that amount 
on being rid of the disease. 

The present epidemic in Mexico brings into 
active force once more a law passed by Con- 
gress years ago which states that no animals 
or fresh or frozen meat products shall be 
imported into the United States from a coun- 
try infected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
placing absolute quarantine on Mexico’s ani- 
mals and meat products. It is important 
to recognize that this is a law passed by 
Congress and no discretionary powers rest 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture as 
some people might think. 

Even with the quarantine, however, the 
threat of an eighth outbreak of the dread 
disease is imminent. Sam C. Ford, Governor 
of Montana, issued a proclamation, effective 
February 1, 1947, preventing any class of live- 
stock to be taken into the State without a 
permit from the Montana Livestock Sanitary 
Board. On February 7, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson requested Congress 
for legal authority to send suitable equip- 
ment and personnel to Mexico to combat the 
disease in that country rather than waiting 
for its appearance here. 

America is worried, but America is poised, 
ready to stamp out this threatened blow at 
the livestock industry should the threat be- 
come a reality. Our philosophy of disease 
control which makes such high production 
in our country possible will be carried out 
should foot-and-mouth disease strike. 


Can’t temporize with disease 


On occasion we have had various articles 
and platform speakers forcibly state that 
America could import fresh beef from Ar- 
gentina without any danger of foot-and- 
mouth, thereby improving our diplomatic 
relations with that country and providing 
more beefsteak for Americans. 

Such an article appeared in an editorial in 
Life magazine several months ago during a 
severe phase of the meat shortage, when it 
naturally hit home to many meat-hungry 
Americans. Later Life magazine corrected 
the editorial. 

No one denies the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Argentina. Contrary to the 
ideas of those who claim it would be perfectly 
safe to import their products anyway, prac- 
tical experience of European countries under 
the necessity of importation of fresh meats 
from Argentina and also scientific evidence 
uncovered by the British Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Commission have proved conclusive- 
ly that animals or meat products cannot be 
imported from a disease-infected country 
without endangering the livestock of the 
importing nation. 

It is obvious that many of our most in- 
fluential people are vulnerable to such mis- 
information. We have many _ successful 
businessmen in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco who want a good steak at the end 
of a hard day, and they care little from 
where it comes. 

People generally are prone to believe what 
they want to believe and such statements as, 
“Argentine beef is safe” fit conveniently into 
what they would like to believe. 
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Incidentally, we must be conscious of the 
fact that captains of industry often have 
tremendous influence in Congress and State 
legislatures. Thus it is very important that 
they realize the truth about dangers to our 
present food production and future supply 
from such threats as foot and mouth disease. 


Tuberculosis 


Further consideration of the United States’ 
philosophy of livestock disease control brings 
us to tuberculosis in cattle. The decision 
to eradicate this disease from the cattle 
herds of America was made in 1917, in the 
middle of World War I. After 22 years of 
work and at the cost of approximately $240,- 
000,000, all of the more than 3,000 counties 
of this Nation are now modified accredited 
tuberculosis free areas, meaning that less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the cattle have 
tuberculosis. A tremendous, costly task, but 
we did it. 

Hunchbacks passing from the scene 


And look what such eradication has meant. 
Besides the great economic asset to the cat- 
tle industry of this country, eradication of 
tuberculosis in cattle has meant important 
protection to all of our citizens, because this 
disease is transmissible to man causing a 
human tuberculosis known as Pott’s disease. 
Pott’s disease is commonly manifested by a 
disease of the backbone or spinal column, 
frequently resulting in the so-called hunch- 
back. 

Dr. J. 8S. Myers, of Minneapolis, Minn., one 
of the most famous physicians specializing 
in human tuberculosis in the world today, 
told recently of the difficulty in teaching 
future doctors about the cow type of tuber- 
culosis. Today pictures are used in instruc- 
tion on Pott’s disease because America just 
does not have the actual cases. Twenty-five 
or thirty years ago there were all too many 
people suffering from this type of tubercu- 
losis. 

In contrast to America’s campaign against 
tuberculosis in cattle between the two wars, 
Englishmen said in effect, we admire what 
you are doing in the United States about 
bovine tuberculosis but over here we just 
can’t afford that sort of thing. Estimates 
based on our experience indicate that if 
England had attempted to control tubercu- 
losis in their cattle beginning in 1917 as 
America did, it probably would have cost 
them between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 to 
do the job. But British lawmakers did not 
believe they could afford such an expendi- 
ture for animal disease control, an amount 
about equal to the cost of one battleship. 


England suffers from tuberculosis 


Although they thought they could not 
afford to control bovine tuberculosis between 
the wars, they were forced to initiate some 
control measures during World War II. It 
is widely admitted that at the outbreak of 
the segond war, England had about 40 per- 
cent tubercular cattle and further that much 
of the milk was consumed as raw milk. 
Obviously Pott’s disease is not a rarity in 
the British Isles. During the war there was 
s0 little milk in England that only pregnant 
and nursing mothers and children under 
12 years of age were permitted to have any 
milk to drink. 

The strides toward control of tuberculosis 
in their cattle made as a war necessity as 
reported by representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture of Great Britain while on a 
visit to this country, were made necessary by 
the small amount of feed available for cattle 
and the lack of ships to bring in more. They 
could ill afford to allow any but healthy 
cows to be fed. 

We in this country have a 1948 version of 
this big question concerning the philosophy 
of livestock disease control in America. 

Our farmers and in fact all the people of 
our Nation are in the process of making a 
gigantic decision, a decision which will of 
necessity be made within the next few years. 


They are in the process of deciding whether 
or not we are going to accept brucellosis or 
Bang’s disease as a handicap to our cattle 
industry and as a menace to the public health 
in the form of undulant fever, or whether we 
are going to eradicate it, as can be done, if 
we have the will and determination to do it. 
Legislation has been enacted by many States, 


and laws are in process of being made in - 


others to control this disease, 
At least a $50,000,000 loss yearly 


Common estimates indicate that Bang’s 
disease costs the American dairy farmer at 
least $50,000,000 annually. This disease has 
caused thousands of dairy farmers to be 
wiped out of business completely and causes 
thousands of others to do their milking just 
for exercise, the milk production is so small. 

Abortion is the most spectacular loss due to 
Bang’s disease but not the most important. 
Really outstanding is a 20 to 25 percent re- 
duction in milk flow in infected cows, as 
compared to cows free of this disease. Other 
losses include increased sterility, mastitis, 
and death losses in new-born calves. 

Undulant fever in man is no less terrify- 
ing than the losses sustained in the dairy in- 
dustry due to Bang’s disease. Although the 
death rate from undulant fever is very low, 
the average duration of an acute case is 13 
weeks of enforced inactivity. More important 
are the chronic cases which persist for years, 
the victims showing numerous obscure symp- 
toms including various aches and pains plus 
extreme weariness. Some physicians and 
public health officials have estimated that 
from 5 to 15 percent of the population are 
affecved with undulant fever with only 1 per- 
cent of the afflicted cases being correctly 
diagnosed. Those who know the most about 
undulant fever believe that it is a far more 
important public health problem than this 
generation recognizes. 

Pasteurization of milk destroys this germ 
and is widely recommended by public-health 
Officers, being required by many city ordi- 
nances and State laws. However, pasteuri- 
zation alone is not the answer to this prob- 
lem. - First, because not farm families and 
people in small towns and villages consume 
raw milk; and second, because farmers com- 
monly contract the disease by working with 
diseased cattle and hogs. 

Eradication or near eradication of Bang’s 
and its partner, undulant fever, would be 
neither easy nor cheap but it can be done. 
In fact, this disease has already been prac- 
tically wiped out in more than 500 counties 
in the Nation, and one entire State, North 
Carolina, is a so-called modified Bang’s dis- 
ease-free accredited area. 

It seems obvious that the outcome of the 
decision as to our policy toward Bang’s dis- 
ease is far bigger than the disease itself, be- 
cause the outcome of this decision is quite 
apt to influence our whole future philosophy 
of livestock-disease control. 

So again the same question: Are we still 
&@ young, two-fisted Nation intending to con- 
tinue the type of animal-disease control 
which has made our livestock industry capa- 
ble of such tremendous production? Or, are 
we, too, destined to become dormant, a Na- 
tion which acquiesces to these diseases and 
their handicaps? 

Are we “poor folks” as they thought they 
were in England, or are we still Americans? 

I am optimistic. I believe we are still a 
Nation that will do business in the American 
way in regard to animal-disease control. We 
must continue to follow our proven philos- 
ophy of disease control in livestock or face 
the inevitable consequences. If we should 
become an “old” nation in our philosophy 
of livestock-disease control, would it not be 
a@ long step in the direction of agricultural 
peasantry? 

The difference in the standard of living of 
the rural people of this country and the peas- 
ants of Europe, the peons of South America, 
and the coolies of China is easily recog- 
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nizable. Just how much of this difference is 
due to our livestock-disease situation is not 
measurable, but no one can deny that a part 
of the higher standard in the United States 
can be accredited to our attitude on livestock 
diseases. 

Our wealth and health weigh in the balance 

In considering this problem as a whole, 
we should remember that throughout all the 
ages, prosperity has depended upon the 
amount of wealth people could create from 
the small crust of soil around this earth— 
a fact that most urban dwellers do not stop 
to realize. The prosperity—wealth, health—- 
of humanity is directly related to the ani- 
mal products for human food which can be 
produced from that soil and the crops which 
it grows. 

So let us be sure that we do not allow the 
people of the old world to impress us with 
their philosophies and procedures, or better 
the lack of such, of animal disease control 
because we have demonstrated in this Nation 
that we know more about it than they do. 

Let other nations have their philosophies 
of government, finance, religion, or politics, 
but do not let them impose their ideas of 
animal disease control upon our thinking. 

The United States has shown what we can 
do by living without foot-and-mouth disease, 
tuberculosis in cattle, and many other dam- 
aging and costly livestock diseases, and the 
United States can and, we hope, will go on to 
show further that it is possible to eradicate 
Bang’s disease and profit tremendously by 
such a step. 

Which will it be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I obtained permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp in 
two instances. I am advised by the 
Public Printer that they exceed the 
limit established by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, that one will cost $189.34, 
and the other $213. Notwithstanding 
the excess I ask that the extensions may 
be made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the excess, without objec- 
tion, the extensions will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
three short editorials. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include edi- 
torials. 

Mr. DEVITT (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD and include editorials. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and ex:end 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought out in the hearings that 
the leadership of the United Packing 
House workers have incited their mem- 
bership to acts of lawlessness in their 
attempt to discredit the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

It is my opinion that this very act 
will strengthen the opinion of the 
American people that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is a good one. 
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EUROPEAN RECOVERY PLAN 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
read a letter addressed to me, dated May 
22, 1948, as follows: 


CATHARINE CAYUTA Parisn, 
Odessa, N. Y., May 22, 1948. 
Congressman ROBERT RICH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ricu: Your questioning of Mr. 
Andrews in the Rules Committee meeting 
Thursday afternoon was right to the point. 
Why do not people see that the situation is 
terribly serious? This quotation from Fri- 
day’s AP report of a statement by ERP Chair- 
man Paul G. Hoffman should make it plain. 

Mr. Hoffman said, “The financing of the 
program of European recovery will cost bil- 
lions of dollars. In addition, for several 
years ahead will have to continue defense 
expenditures at an extremely high level, 
perhaps $15,000,000,000 annually or more. 
* * * If totalitarian rule should be im- 
posed on western Europe, the United States 
would have to become a ‘garrison state’” he 
said, ‘with guns, but no butter, and far more 
importantly, little freedom.” 

Well, surely, the way this group is attempt- 
ing to take us, there will be little butter, 
oleo, or freedom. And there would be a 
question as to who would have the guns. 
As I read it now, we are giving money to 
England to arm the Arabs so we can give 
money to the Jews to buy guns to fight the 
Arabs so we can give arms to England to give 
to the Arabs to fight the Jews so we can give 
aid to the poor Jewish state of Israel so they 
can fight the Arabs to save democracy and 
the present administration. 

One of these days a Congressman or two 
will get up on the floor and demand a clear, 
honest, and proven report on world condi- 
tions, foreign commitments, foreign policy, 
secret promises, refusals to conduct talks 
looking to better foreign relations. Some 
Congressman is going to get up and say, 
“No more money by my vote, no more men, 
no more power for an administration until 
it answers clearly and in plain language 
that can be understood by plain people, these 
questions.” And that man will be rendering 
a real service to America. 

Very cordially yours, 
DvuTTON S. PETERSON. 


Mr. Speaker pro tempore and Majority 
Leader HALLEcK, I hope you are the men 
who take the lead and render a real 
service to America, as stated by Mr. 
Peterson, and I will support you in that 
effort to keep America out of foreign 
entanglements and war. 


SURVEY OF ECONOMIC SITUATION OF 
NATIONS IN EUROPE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, a United 
Nations committee having made a recent 
survey of the present economic situation 
of nations in Europe, seeking aid under 
the Marshall plan has made a report, a 
copy of which as printed, has been made 
available to Members of Congress. 


On page 21 of the report, figures show 
that the present production in Belgium, 
Ireland, Norway, and Sweden, all sched- 
uled to receive aid from the United 
States, have more commodities for home 
use on a per capita basis in fiscal 1947, 
and at the present, than they had before 
the war in 1938. 

Of these countries, Ireland and Sweden 
were not in the war. Norway and B*l- 
gium suffered considerably as our allies 
during the war. Yet, Belgium, in par- 
ticular, recovered rapidly, beginning as 
early as 1946, and for a year her pro- 
duction and income level has exceeded 
prewar production. Norway has made 
considerable recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, under the Marshall plan, 
the administrators of ECA are asking the 
Appropriations Committee for American 
aid during this current year of 1948 to 
the tune of $470,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems apparent now 
that pinder this plan, it is the purpose of 
those in charge to place the burden and 
expense on the American people to raise 
the standard of living of the people of 
these 16 European nations to a level 
higher than it was before the war. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me, if 
their available commodities had in- 
creased beginning a year ago to what 
they were before the war, they should be 
able to get along on their own, or, at 
least, on less help than they had pre- 
viously received from outside sources 
during 1946 and 1947. 

I do not think the hard-pressed Ameri- 
can consumers and the taxpayers of our 
country should be called upon to make 
additional sacrifices which increase scar- 
cities and add to inflation, so that the 
people in Europe whom we are helping 
can live on a higher level than they ever 
did before. 

Mr. Speaker, since this plan has passed 
the Congress, the only protection so far 
as the American people are concerned, 
now lies with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It is a great responsibility, and 
almost a crushing burden now resting 
upon this committee’s most able and 
conscientious chairman the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman Taser, and 
its members. 

They are to be commended for their 
determination to carefully consider and 
audit the requests coming before them. 
Their continuance of such a policy will 
meet the approval of the American 
people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement which 
he made before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on behalf 
of the bill H. R. 977, introduced by him- 
self and entitled, “Our Government 
Must Cooperate With the People To 
Wipe Out Cancer, Infantile Paralysis 
and Heart Disease.” 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an outline of the 
progress of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in the past 100 years, 


FEDERAL PAY BOOST 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


at this point in the Recorp and include a 
portion of an article by Jerry Kluttz, ap- 
pearing in yesterday’s Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
REcorD, I am including a part of an arti- 
cle by Jerry Kluttz entitled, “Federal 
Pay Boost Seen Languishing for Want 
of Leader,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, May 23, 1948. 

To my mind it has been conclusively 
proven that Federal employees are en- 
titled to a substantial wage increase. I 
approve most heartily what Mr. Kluttz 
has to say and insist that the Republican 
Steering Committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee bring to the floor of the House 
for action a bill that will give the postal 
and other civil-service employees the 
wage increase to which they are entitled. 

This increase, in my opinion, should 
not be less than $600 a year and really 
should be $800. 


FEDERAL PAY BOOST SEEN LANGUISHING FOR 
WANT OF LEADER 


A little aggressive leadership at this point 
by either the President or GOP congressional 
bigwigs could cinch a satisfactory pay raise 
for Federal workers. 

That needed leadership could be supplied 
this week when House Speaker MarTIN and 
Senator Tart, the Senate GOP leader, hold 
their long-promised meeting to discuss the 
pay and fiscal problems. However, there is 
good reason to believe that the two men 
already have talked over the matter infor- 
mally. 

But the President is reliably reported to 
have rejected a proposal that he enter the 
pay fight with an endorsement of specific 
increases. His advisers have convinced him 
a hands-off policy is the best strategy and the 
best politics. His position leaves the mat- 
ter up to the GOP Congress. 

The delay by Congress in acting on the 
pay bills has inspired all sorts of rumors. 
Federal employees are bewildered and con- 
fused by the many now-you-have-it-now- 
you-don’t stories and statements. Unfor- 
tunately, the plain economics—the merits— 
of the pay bills appear to have been lost in 
the jockeying of the leaders for political po- 
sitions. 

In a sentence, private employees have been 
given a far larger percentage wage increase 
since prewar 1939 than Federal workers. For 
example: 

The record shows that employees in the 
coal industry have been given a 218-percent 
increase in that period; apparel and finished 
textiles, 120 percent; building construction, 
119 percent; electrical machinery, 103 per- 
cent; steel, 102 percent; printing and pub- 
lishing, 93 percent; autos, tires, and tubes, 
88 percent, and so on. 

What has the Federal worker received in 
this same period? Not counting promotions 
which are not computed in the above fig- 
ures, he has received an average increase 
of approximately 32 percent. The cost of 
living in the same period has shot up about 
67 percent. These are the plain facts of 
the problem. In other words, the Federal 
worker needs a sizable increase to restore his 
1939 buying power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude three editorials. 
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Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances and include certain excerpts. 


SADOWSKI DEMANDS INVESTIGATION OF 
POLK KILLING 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a congressional investigation of 
the brutal murder of George Polk, of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who was 
murdered in Greece. 

George Polk was one of the really able 
correspondents in Greece, who honestly 
tried to give an honest report on the 
whole situation in that much troubled 
country. 

He was a courageous and determined 
man and had served as a Navy combat 
flier. 

If this brutal and cowardly killing had 
occurred in Russia or in any of the so- 
called satellite nations; if one of our for- 
mer servicemen and outstanding corre- 
spondents had been murdered in cold 
blood in any of the countries behind the 
iron curtain, I am sure that there would 
be a hundred Congressmen and Sena- 
tors screaming to high heaven for an in- 
vestigation. 

Here we have given hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to this old reactionary 
government in Greece—and not a peep 
out of any Member of Congress to de- 
mand a full investigation. We must 
have the facts. If they can kill an 
American correspondent in cold blood in 
Greece—then a precedent is set. It will 
not be safe for our members of the press 
to go to any country and report the news 
fearlessly. 

We have heard how the present gov- 
ernment of Greece has brutally murdered 
hundreds of political prisoners who were 
in jail for the last couple of years. These 
were men who had fought bravely 
against the German Nazis and the 
Italian Fascists under Mussolini. Their 
only crime was that they were in politi- 
cal disagreement with the present 
authorities. In one day, on May the 3d, 
152 persons, men and women, were shot 
and killed. 

Likewise, we have heard how this pres- 
ent reactionary Government of Greece 
has invoked the death penalty against 
strikers. This shocking news has brought 
angry protests from many labor leaders 
throughout the world. It is most dis- 
gusting for Americans to know that these 
brutal policies are being carried out right 
under our own eyes and Mr. Griswold, 
our Director in Greece, has protested 
violently against these beastly acts. 

Now these arrogant monarchists have 
become so bold as to kill in cold blood an 
American ex-serviceman, an outstand- 
ing newspaperman and correspondent. 
Every red-blooded American must cry 
out, “That’s enough.” 

I call upon the State Department to 
give us a report immediately as to what 


they know about this killing and what 
they are doing to get the true facts. If 
this information is not forthcoming I 
shall introduce a resolution calling for 
such an investigation and place a peti- 
tion on the Speaker’s desk for signa- 
tures of the Members of Congress. I am 
sure that the requisite number of Mem- 
bers will sign the petition within 24 hours. 

From all the information that we have 
from Polk’s friends, it appears that he 
was killed by the old reactionaries who 
have been killing their own Greek broth- 
ers without mercy, now that they have 
the arms and the United States support. 
Did we give them these arms to kill Amer- 
icans? Have we nothing to say in Greece 
after we have dumped hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to support this reaction- 
ary gang? 

Mr. Speaker, I shall introduce a reso- 
lution for investigation and shall place a 
petition on the Speaker’s desk for signa- 
tures from the Members of Congress un- 
less the State Department or the leader- 
ship acts immediately. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Col. W. T. Toyner, at Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include in each excerpts. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances and in- 
clude in each articles. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
Price of Illinois) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include two editorials. 

Mr. FORAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include in 
each editorials. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in four instances; to in- 
clude in one two editorials, one on the 
subject of reciprocal trade agreements 
and one on the flood-control program, 
and in the other a transcript of a radio 
interview. 

Mr. BARTLETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an address by 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Warne. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1948, under the heading The Taft- 
Hartley Law, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
carried an address by the Honorable 
EDWARD MarTIN, of Pennsylvania, on the 
Taft-Hartley labor law before the an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor in Pittsburgh on 
Monday, May 3, 1948. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a copy of an address delivered by 
Mr. James L. McDevitt, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, in 
answer to Senator MarTIn’s address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 6402 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to file a minor- 
ity report on H. R. 6402 and that it be 
ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACTS 


Mr. FATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving letters every day from people in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent wanting to know how I stand 
on H. R. 5875 and H. R. 5993, relating 
to railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

I have advised every person writing to 
me on the subjects that I expect to sup- 
port these two bills when they come be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

In 1946, when the Crosser Acts were 
before Congress, I supported them; in 
fact, I presided over the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union when one of the most important 
acts affecting retired railroad workers 
was under consideration. 

A high-ranking American clergyman, 
Bishop Garfield Bromley Oxnam, Meth- 
odist Church, speaking as a representa- 
tive of the world’s largest Protestant 
church, recently made an excellent point, 
which we, as lawmakers, would do well 
to consider. In speaking of the menace 
of communism, he pointed out that we 
must fight it at its roots—and its roots 
are poverty and economic injustice. 

We have today an excellent oppor- 
tunity to strike one strong blow at those 
twin roots of evil. There are in this 
country several thousand aged men and 
women, who represent a bulwark of our 
loyal citizenry. They have worked hard 
all their lives and, perhaps to a greater 
extent than any other comparable group, 
have gone out of their way to serve their 
various communities. I refer to the men 
and women whose working lives were 
spent in the railroad industry and who 
are now retired. 

Under the American way of life, which 
they and we so cherish, those deserving 
people have somehow become caught be- 
tween the switches. Prices have soared, 
but their retirement incomes still re- 
main, for the most part, at a level set in 
1937 when the cost-of-living picture was 
vastly different from what it is today. 
They are unquestionably the victims of 
economic injustice. They are certainly 
the victims of poverty. The average 
among them draws $70 a month to live 
on and perhaps to support a wife. Hun- 
dreds of them get $50 or less. 
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So far, the faith of these people in our 
American system has not wavered. They 
make no rash demands. They are not 
even asking anybody to put out any addi- 
tional money to relieve their plight. They 
are asking that we take action to pass 
H. R. 5993, a bill introduced 2 months 
ago, to increase their retirement pay by 
modest amounts, ranging from 20 per- 
cent to 25 percent of the present figures, 
with the highest percentage increases 
going to the lowest income groups. 

This modest amount will do no more 
than bring their incomes to subsistence 
levels. They are asking no more, how- 
ever, because they know that amount is 
all their retirement fund can afford with- 
out a tax increase. Despite the hard- 
ships they are undergoing, they do not 
wish to add to the tax burden of working 
railroaders. Neither do they wish to dis- 
turb the financial stability of the retire- 
ment fund. Consequently, they are limit- 
ing their request to amounts which can 
be provided from moneys already avail- 
able, 

Certainly we could not ask for a more 
reasonable approach to a serious and ur- 
gent problem. The least we can do in 
return, it seems to me, is to act promptly 
to make available to these valuable and 
loyal citizens the money they so sorely 
need. To do less would be to risk an un- 
dermining of their faith in their country 
and their country’s leaders and to render 
these hitherto steadfast Americans the 
possible prey of Communists. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members on this side of the aisle have 
been wondering why it is that a rule has 
not been granted on legislation reported 
out more than a month ago by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
increase the pay of postal and other Fed- 
eral employees. The increases author- 
ized by these bills, in my judgment, were 
inadequate; but inadequate though they 
are, this House is still waiting for an op- 
portunity to consider this legislation. 

Evidence supporting pay increases for 
postal and other Government employees 
was overwhelming. Inadequate pay and 
inflationary prices are not only making it 
difficult for old and loyal servants of our 
Government to make ends meet, but what 
is equally important, they are making it 
increasingly difficult for the Post Office 
Department to attract the caliber of 
young men and women that have always 
sought employment in that great branch 
of our Federal service. 

I join others in hoping that early ac- 
tion will be taken to bring these proposals 
to the floor of the House with an open 
rule whereby full consideration may be 
given to necessary amendments and: to 
grant to the servants of our people in- 
creases in compensation sufficient to cff- 
set the increased cost of living. 





SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF BARBER SHOP 
QUARTET SINGING IN AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
very important announcement to make. 
I trust that the membership will lend me 
their ears and get the pitch, so that 
they may be attuned for a piece of melo- 
dious news concerning an international 
movement in which sour notes are rare 
and discords are practically nonexistent. 

I refer to the SPEBSQSA, which alpha- 
bet, when properly interpreted, means 
the Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop Quartette 
Singing in America, Inc., and more par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the 
House and of the country to the fact that 
the tenth annual convention of this 
great sOciety is scheduled to convene in 
Oklahoma City on June 11 and 12, A. D. 
1948. 

The freedom to sing the good old-time 
American songs in an inimitable style of 
four-part male harmony was first pro- 
claimed at Tulsa, Okla., 10 years ago, 
when this organization was conceived by 
Mr. O. C. Cash, of Tulsa. ‘Today we find 
chapters of barber-shoppers in some 400 
cities within and outside the continental 
limits of the United States. Around 
1,500 organized quartets, comprising a 
membership of approximately 25,000 
dedicated to filling the air with sweet 
harmony, has in the past brought, and 
will continue to bring, happiness to 
millions throughout the globe. 

All roads will lead to Oklahoma City 
for these thousands of devotees of har- 
mony on June 11 and 12, when the in- 
ternational contest to select the 1948 
world champion barber-shop quartet 
will be held at the Municipal Auditorium. 

Among more than a half hundred of 
quartets qualifying for this great con- 
test will be two from Washington, D. C.— 
the Potomac Clippers, composed of local 
businessmen; and the Diplomats, made 
up of a lawyer, a school teacher, a GI 
student, and a congressional cecretary. 

Here is the proof that harmony can 
be produced and can prevail even in the 
Nation’s Capital, and this harmony is 
to be shared and reproduced in the Na- 
tion’s singing capital in Oklahoma, the 
State whose name is synonymous with 
the title of a great and outstanding musi- 
cal show. So, in behalf of this great 
international organization, I extend to 
you, one and all, a “chord-ial” and “sing- 
cere” invitation to the June Harmony 
Convention at Oklahoma City, June 11 
and 12, where all troubles and cares 
will vanish in a continuous 40-hour cut- 
burst of barber-shop chords such as you 
have never heard before. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 





ReEcorpD and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington News of May 15. 

Mr. RIZLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include cer- 
tain newspaper comments and informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include a 
newspaper item. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle on the Gallup poll showing that 77 
percent of the people who voted were in 
favor of forcing members of the Commu- 
nist Party to register, 65 percent of them 
thought the Communists were more loyal 
to Russia than they were to the United 
States, and 80 percent of them thought 
that they should be removed from jobs in 
industry that would be important in war- 
time. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
too many people are interested now in 
trying to eradicate communism in other 
countries and are not interested enough 
in eradicating it from America. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what I am go- 
ing to talk about ina moment. Iam for 
removing every Communist from the 
public pay roll. 

Mr. RICH. Let us hear something 
about that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Read the article I am 
inserting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
SEVENTY-SEVEN PERCENT OF VOTERS WANT 
COMMIE FILE 
(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 

The majority of American voters polled in 
a Nation-wide survey think that most mem- 
bers of the American Communist Party are 
loyal to Russia, not to the United States. 

The general feeling is that something ought 
to be done about the Communist Party. The 
public is in a mood to accept almcst any pro- 
gram which the experts think will work. For 
example: 

One of the principal provisions of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill is that members of the 
Communist Party and officers of Communist- 
front organizations file their names with the 
Federal Government. 

This proposal is approved by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of voters, as follows: 

Would you favor or oppose a law requir- 
ing all members of the Communist Party in 
this country to register (file their names) 
with the Justice Department in Washing- 
ton? 


Percent 
I alii heglccine: radiateip ances aie shale clientele as 77 
IN Skink ok tantltadinw eaten tinkis 12 
Se I aiinintnnd amie tne 11 


Whether outlawing the party is constitu- 
tional or feasible is a technical matter which 
perhaps should be left to experts. But inso- 
far as the general principle is concerned, the 
last time public sentiment was tested on the 
subject, in December 1947, 62 percent favored 
outlawing the party, 23 percent were opposed, 
and the rest had no opinion. 
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Whether the Stassen-Dewey radio debate 
and other public discussion has changed 
opinion since last December will be shown 
in future surveys. 

Institute surveys show that a slightly high- 
er proportion of voters now believe American 
Communists are loyal to Russia than did last 


December. The trend follows: 

In general, do you think most American 
citizens who belong to the Communist Party 
in this country are loyal to America or to 
Russia? 


December 1947: Percent 
Loyal to United States_.-_..-..-. 19 
Eye) Go RRR. on cccennneen 59 
BaD Gece cee semee memes 22 

Today: 

Loyal to United States........--. 16 
Sayal to Mestis......acncnceonnss 65 
Bie SOR. 8 dnt eceenn ruse i9 


Another provision of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
prohibits Communists from holding Govern- 
ment jobs. Sentiment in favor of that pro- 
posal was found overwhelming as far back as 
a year ago. In April 1947, the institute found 
the following vote: 

Should American citizens who are members 
of the Communist Party be forbidden to hold 
civil-service jobs (regular Government jobs) 
or should they have the same rights as others 
to hold Government jobs? 


Percent 

Should be forbidden to hold Govern- 
Ly ee 67 
Should be allowed to hold such jobs_. 19 
BRO CR atten nicinbiicamine ee 14 


Until such a proposal does become law, 
however, the public is in favor of giving any 
Government employee whose loyalty is ques- 
tioned a fair hearing on the charges. In 
September the institute polled on the ques- 
tion of loyalty purges without a trial and 
found the following vote: 


Percent 

Employees should be fired____-----_-- 24 
Employees should have right to pre- 

ee ee ee ee 68 

a ee ee en 8 


The present mood of the country toward 
Communists further is illustrated in the re- 
sults of another survey completed in April. 

Do you think all Communists should or 
should not be removed from jobs in United 
States industries that would be important 
in wartime? 


Percent 
I isha cctercinhitinatincitnitiemictps tienen 80 
TE ic iictnonmniiatnncainend 12 
BOO incite ntitticnmcctnsbssdeccs 8 


PALESTINE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
serve notice that I am going to demand 
that the Committee on Un-American 
Activities investigate this so-called In- 
ternational Latex Corp. that has been 
spreading Communist propaganda all 
over the country for many years and 
which today spent untold thousands of 
dollars attacking Great Britain, a 
friendly nation. 

Russian Communists are pouring into 
Palestine. Their object is to set up a 
Russian bridgehead there and to throw 
the Russian Government, if you please, 
the power of Russian communism, across 
the lifeline of Great Britain. Of course 
Great Britain is opposing that program. 
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As between the English-speaking peoples 
of the world and jabbering Communists, 
of course I am for the English-speaking 
people of the world. 

If necessary, we can develop the atomic 
bomb and supply it to our English-speak- 
ing allies, and put a stop to these at- 
tempts to undermine and destroy the 
civilization of the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIver] 
be granted leave of absence until June 3 
on account of important business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN C. VIRDEN 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, these 
are days when our Government needs the 
services of the best men we can find in 
important ard responsible positions. We 
cannot afford to lose the skill and intelli- 
gence of those people who have become 
experts in their work. At this moment, 
one of the best qualified men in our Gov- 
ernment has submitted his resignation 
because his daughter has come under the 
influence of Communist teachings and 
has taken a position with the Soviet news 
agency. Over this past week-end scores 
of highly responsible thorough men and 
women of my home community have 
urged this man to reconsider his resig- 
nation. I am adding my voice to this 
number. John C. Virden is a man of 
unquestioned integrity. He has proven 
his complete devotion to our country Over 
the years of his life. I am absolutely 
certain that he will continue in his ef- 
forts to preserve and to spread the Amer- 
ican way of life with absolute disregard 
for the misguided political or economic 
views of his daughter. We cannot spare 
him from the urgent jobs before his De- 
partment. I urge the Department of 
Commerce to reject his resignation and 
to demonstrate our confidence in him by 
inviting him to remain at his post. Let 
us show the Communist world that we 
judge each man on his own merits; that 
we do not hold an established citizen ac- 
countable for the failings of others. 
John Virden deserves to stay in our 
Government. Let us keep him there. 


AMENDING INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 110) to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 





May 24 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 





CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 110) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act with 
respect to certain agreements between car- 
riers, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. ; 

CuHAs, A. WOLVERTON, 
Cart HINSHAw, 
LEONARD W. HALL, 
CLARENCE F. LEA, 
é Vinci, CHAPMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
A. W. HawKEs, 
Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Ep C. JOHNSON, 
FRANCIS J. MYERS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 110) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with respect to certain 
agreements between carriers, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The House amended the Senate bill by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting matter in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The committee of conference recom- 
mends that the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the House amendment and 
agree to the same. 

Cxas. A. WOLVERTON, 

Cart HINSHAw, 

LEONARD W. HALL, 

CLARENCE F. LEA, 

Vinci. CHAPMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the conferees I approve the adoption 
of the conference report on Senate bill 
110 known as the Bulwinkle bill. The 
bill as passed by the House and approved 
by the conferees is perhaps as good as 
we could expect at this time. 

This bill does not in my judgment 
adequately meet the problems with 
which it deals. 

The fundamental problem involved is 
as to the manner of affording protection 
to the public against intercarrier agree- 
ments that may prejudice shippers by 
rates, or charges, or for services involved 
in agreements between carriers of the 
same or different classes. 

We commonly think of regulation of 
transportation rates as the established 
means of protecting the public against 
unreasonable or discriminatory rates. It 
is obvicus that there are necessarily 
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many agreements or arrangements that 
must be made between common carriers 
by rail, highway, water, and the air which 
affect shippers and the public. Some 
means must be provided to protect the 
carrier in making these necessary agree- 
ments and at the same time afford every 
proper protection to the public against 
unjust charges, discriminatory rates, and 
inadequate service. 

Some 2 years ago Commissioner Atchi- 
son of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee, referred to many practices such 
as those affecting the classifications, 
weighing of commodities, or car service, 
which, although they do not directly af- 
fect the rate, in practical effect they do. 

Further proceeding, he said: 

However, there are other types of confer- 
ences, agreements, and organizations which 
in the public interest should be permitted 
under proper supervision and regulation. 
There are conferences and agreements as to 
the provisions of car service, the making of 
mine ratings, pooling of cars, car inter- 
change; avoidance of wasteful routes, adop- 
tion of construction and operating stand- 
ards and rules; uniform accounting prac- 
tices; weighing and inspection of freight; 
payment of loss-and-damage claims; imposi- 
tion and collection of demurrage; uniform- 
ity of classifications for freight, and rules 
applicable thereto, such as bills of lading, 
and packing requirements, in addition to the 
whole field of cooperative rate initiation and 
maintenance. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has, by law, been given full jurisdiction 
of all agreements and arrangements be- 
tween carriers such as those enumerated 
by the Commissioner. Such agreements 
of cooperation between carriers are ab- 
solutely essential for efficient inter- 
change and handling of traffic as between 
carriers, both of the same class and of 
different classes. 

A question as to when and how the 
Commission shall exercise its protective 
power is involved in this problem. Un- 
der the law the Commission has power to 
initiate investigations and proceedings to 
require that rates and such agreements 
between carriers shall be reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory for the protection of 
the public. In practice, however, the 
Commission does not ordinarily institute 
such proceedings on its own account. 
Usually it is not until after complaint is 
made by some interested shipper, group, 
or section, before the Commission pro- 
ceeds to restrain or eliminate any 
transgression of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. ; 

The bill we have just passed, if en- 
acted, would require the initiation of its 
authority to regulate these agreements 
and arrangements before they became 
effective as a relief against anti-trust 
prosecutions. 

This bill in effect provides that if the 
Commission determines that any given 
rate or agreement within the terms spec- 
ified in the bill is approved by the Com- 
mission, such approval shall relieve 
against prosecution by the Government 
under the anti-trust laws. In other 
words the initial action by the Commis- 
sion, approving the contract prevents the 
prosecution of the parties to such con- 
tracts as violators of the criminal law. 
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The relief provided by this bill is very 
limited in its application and does pur- 
port to cover but few of the various 
agreements mentioned by Commissioner 
Atchison. There may well be a dispute 
as to what particular agreements may be 
in violation of the anti-trust law. What- 
ever may be the answer this bill does not 
specifically relieve any cases except those 
defined by its terms. Primarily the re- 
lief thus afforded between carriers of dif- 
ferent classes is confined to through 
routes and joint rates. 

This bill, if enacted, will leave the 
Commission with full jurisdiction to pro- 
tect the public against unreasonable or 
discriminatory charges or inadequate 
services as to all interstate rates and con- 
tracts such as those enumerated by,Com- 
missioner Atchison. That authority of 
the Commission if properly exercised is 
ample to protect the public. It would, 
however, not grant relief against pros- 
ecutions where no relief is granted by 
the bill‘ against anti-trust law prosecu- 
tions. 

This situation still leaves the road 
open for one agency of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute its citizens for doing 
that which one agency has determined to 
be just and reasonable and which an- 
other agency proceeds to prosecute as a 
crime. 

In recent years the Department of Jus- 
tice has asserted general criminal juris- 
diction over such agreements under the 
theory that under the antitrust acts such 
agreements are, or may be, in restraint 
of trade. 

The opponents of the Bulwinkle bill in- 
sist on criminal prosecutions as a method 
of protecting the public against unjust, 
unreasonable contracts, in addition to 
the powers already in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
believe in this dual authority. 

The motive behind these two methods 
are quite contrary to each other. The 
powers of the Commission are given to 
protect the public against unreasonable, 
unjust, or inadequate service. The pow- 
ers of the prosecution under the antitrust 
law as advanced by the prosecution gives 
little or no consideration as to whether 
or not the contract is reasonable or un- 
just or adverse to the public interest. 
The prosecution will insist that the very 
fact of making such a contract is unlaw- 
ful in itself; that it is not concerned as to 
whether it be reasonable or unreason- 
able, discriminatory or otherwise. 

Manifestly, the protection that the 
public needs is not against the making 
of such contracts, but rather to see that 
they are just, reasonable, and nondis- 
criminatory. Such contracts serving a 
legitimate purpose should be protected 
by law. Their approval by such an agen- 
cy as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be sufficient protection to 
serve the legitimate rights of the public. 
Such contracts, within the protection of 
the law and the approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, should not 
be the subject of prosecution by another 
agency of the Government. In fact, the 
Department of Justice is not equipped 
nor designed to fix rates or to determine 
the questions of reasonableness or ade- 
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quacy of the services of common car- 
riers. 

The practical situation seems to re- 
quire that the provisions of the Bulwinkle 
bill should be broadened; that the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be further extended to assure definite 
protection to the carriers and to the pub- 
lic, and that the establishment of the 
reasonableness and fairness of such con- 
tracts shall make the parties thereto free 
from crininal prosecution wherever such 
contracts are free of fraud or corrupt 
purposes, 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill S. 1853, an act to 
authorized the Coast Guard to establish, 
maintain, and operate aids to navigation, 
with a House amendment thereto, insist 
upon the amendment of the House, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, ap- 


points the following conferees: Méessrs. 
WEICHEL, HAND, LATHAM, BLAND, and 
Hart. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES—STATEHOOD FOR 
ALASKA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States which 
was read and together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and ordered to be 
printed: 

(For text of President’s message, see 
proceedings of the Senate for Friday, 
May 21, 1948, on pp. 6264-6266.) 


ALASKA-HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include certain editorials in connection 
with the message from the President of 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, the 
message which has just been read to the 
Congress recommending that statehood 
be granted to Alaska is particularly in- 
teresting to me, and I wholeheartedly 
join the President in his message that 
the Congress give immediate considera- 
tion to his recommendation. 

As a former member of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories of the House of 
Representatives who served as a member 
of the committee which made an inves- 
tigation of the subject of statehood for 
Alaska, and as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the same committee which 
made an exhaustive examination of the 
question of statehood for Hawaii, it is 
my confirmed judgment that Alaska and 
Hawaii should both be granted statehood 
without further delay. 

It is a matter of record that since 1935 
a number of committees of the House 
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and Senate, as well as a joint committee 
of the Senate and House, have visited 
both Alaska and Hawaii for the pur- 
pose of investigating the advisability and 
whether or not the Territories were qual- 
ified and competent to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of statehood, and while it 
is true that the reports of some of the 
congressional committees which first 
held hearings in both instances qualified 
‘their recommendations for statehood for 
both of the Territories, later committees 
which made further investigations found 
that practically all of the objections 
which had been advanced by opponents 
of statehood had been removed, and that 
the Territories were prepared and quali- 
fied to assume statehood and were en- 
titled to admittance into the Union as 
was the case of the other Territories who 
were admitted into the constellation of 
States of the Union under the assump- 
tion and precedent that when admitted 
as a Territory it would follow that the 
Territory would be accepted as a State 
of the Union. This will be borne out by 
reference to debate on the admission of 
the various Territories when the Terri- 
tories were finally admitted as States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to 
enter into a lengthy discussion of this 
question as it is my opinion that the 
hearings in both instances cover the 
matter in detail, especially the hearings 
held by our subcommittee of the House 
which last made the recommendation for 
immediate consideration for statehood 
for Hawaii, and which resulted in the 
House approving the question by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Speaker, since the end of the war 
world developments have, in my opin- 
ion, made it more urgent and necessary 
that immediate statehood be granted to 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Being so convinced, I am greatly dis- 
appointed at the action of the Senate 
taken in regard to the bill granting state- 
hood to Hawaii, and while it is agreed 
that this action does not reflect the true 
sentiment of many of those who voted 
on the bill, but the vote was caused by 
the issue in the resolution which involved 
Senate custom and tradition rather than 
the issue of statehood for Hawaii itself, 
as is so well stated in an editorial in the 
Sunday Star of Washington of date 
May 23, 1948, and which editorial I ask 
be included in part in these remarks as 
follows: 

There probably were many Senators who 
favor Hawaiian statehood who voted against 
Senator KNOWLAND’s resolution to discharge 
the Insular Affairs (formerly Public Lands) 
Committee from further consideration of 
the statehood bill. For the issue in the 
resolution involved Senate custom and tra- 
dition rather than statehood itself. 

But failure of the resolution has killed 
the only remaining chance for Hawaiian 
statehood at this session, and that is too 
bad. It is too bad because it means that 
after years of probing, years of delay, years 
of investigation by congressional commit- 
tees, with every conceivable objection to 
statehood removed, the whole tedious process 
of getting the admitting legislation through 
Congress must be begun again next year. 

And begun where? With another junket 
to the islands, of course—another delight- 
ful voyage, another round of entertainment 
in hospitable Hawaii, another set of hear- 


ings, another long report. And if the Sen- 
ate committee comes back in favor of im- 
mediate statehood, as it is apt to do, what 
about the House committee? Should it not 
return to the islands, too, for its own in- 
vestigation in order to check up on the Sen- 
ate’s investigation? And should not this lead 
to yet a third investigation, this time the 
two committees joining together in their in- 
quiry? That has happened in the long past 
of Hawaii's efforts for statehood, and it can 
happen again. Hawaii’s charm as a place 
to visit has worked to her own disadvantage. 

This time the reason for Senate delay is 
the fear that the Communists will take over 
control of the islands. Such fear, at least, 
is entertained by seven members of the com- 
mittee, although five of them have no such 
trepidation. And as the seven outnumber 
the five, the bill, after passage by the House, 
is denied its right to consideration and a vote 
by the Senate and Hawaii, waiting 48 years 
for statehood, must continue to wait while 
Senators visit the lovely islands once more 
and delve pleasantly into the subject of 
Communist activity. 

New Mexico waited 62 years and Arizona 
49 for statehood. But Hawaii has long since 
met all the tests—population, patriotism, 
literacy, self-government as a Territory, sup- 
port of the Federal Treasury—that could 
be devised. It is being unjustly denied the 
right it has won to become the forty-ninth 
State. And the reasons for this continued 
denial would not stand up under the test of 
Senate debate. 


Mr. Speaker, while I have included the 
editorial above in full herein, I wish to 
say that I do not agree with, nor do I 
criticize the Senate or any Member of 
the Senate in their action or prerogative 
in this or any other instance as does 
the editorial—especially that there may 
be a motive for another “junket” to the 
Hawaiian Islands, but I do agree with 
most of the arguments mentioned in the 
editorial as regards to the unfortunate 
circumstances which resulted in the res- 
olution being placed in a legislative posi- 
tion where it was impossible to vote on 
the main issue rather than the motion to 
discharge the Senate committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in the editorial referred 
to it is stated that some of the oppo- 
sition which has developed recently in 
regard to granting statehood to Hawaii 
is due to communistic activities in the 
Territory and the fear that Communists 
may gain control of the islands? I do 
not believe that this is a sound argu- 
ment. I do not believe that there exists 
such a threat and further if such a 
threat did obtain—would the depriva- 
tion of statehood for Hawaii change the 
situation. Does not the Government 
have the same responsibility to deal with 
this question under either circumstance? 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Senate will see fit to give further con- 
sideration to the resolution for state- 
hood for Hawaii and that some means 
will be found whereby the resolution may 
yet be considered and approved before 
the adjournment of this session of the 
Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLMER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial, 
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Mr. BAKEWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a magazine article. 

Mr. BUTLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS IN 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. REES submitted conference report 
and statement on the bill (H. R. 4236) to 
amend the Civil Service Act to remove 
certain discrimination with respect to the 
appointment of persons having any 
physical handicap to positions in the 
classified civil service. 


PERSONS IMPROPERLY REMOVED FROM 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. REES submitted conference report 
and statement on the bill (S. 1486) to 
provide for payment of salaries covering 
periods of separation from the Govern- 
ment service in the case of persons im- 
properly removed from such service, 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 2588) requiring 
all mails consigned to an airport from 
a post office or branch, or from an air- 
port to a post office or branch, within 
a radius of 35 miles of a city in which 
there has been established a Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned motor 
vehicles. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Obvi- 
ously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 71] 
Abbitt Hand Mundt 
Anderson, Calif.Harless, Ariz. Murdock 
Arends Hartley Murray, Wis. 
Barden Havenner Nixon 
Bell Hébert Nodar 
Bolton Heffernan O'Hara 
Boykin Heselton Owens 
Buchanan Holifield Pace 
Buckley Hope Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Isacson Philbin 
Camp Jackson, Wash. Ploeser 
Celler Jenison Powell 
Chadwick Johnson, Okla. Price, Fla. 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Rivers 
Clipppinger Jones, N.C. Robertson 
Cole, Kans. Kefauver Sabath 
Corbett Keogh Scoblick 
Cotton King Shafer 
Cox Klein Sheppard 
Cravens Lane Short 
Crow Latham Sikes 
Dawson, Ill. Lucas Simpson, Pa. 
Delaney Ludlow Smith, Maine 
Devitt Lusk Somers 
Dolliver Lynch Stigler 
Douglas McDowell Taylor 
Durham McGarvey Thomas, N. J. 
Elsaesser Maloney Towe 
Engle, Calif. Marcantonio Vorys 
Flannagan Mathews West 
Gallagher Meade, Ky. Whitaker 
Grant, Ind. Meade, Md. Worley 


Gwinn,N.Y. Miller, Calif. 
Gwynne,Iowa Multer 
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The SPEALTER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 327 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from yesterday’s Times-Herald 
by Tyrrell Krum. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a table of 
veterans benefits compiled by the VFW. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Reader’s Digest by 
Henry J. Taylor entitied “Is Russia Pre- 
pared to Make War?” It is possible 
that this article may exceed the two-page 
limit, but if it does, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There2 was no objection. 

Mr. BANTA asked and was given per- 
mission to cxtend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. RUSSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from 
Collier’s by Robert S. Allen. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in two instances. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a compilation 
of laws relating to the veterans of 
Kansas, compiled by the DAV. It may 
be possible that this will exceed the 
limit, but I ask that it be printed 
nevertheless. 

Tne SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by the President of China on his in- 
auguration last week. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, at the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no cbjection. 


CONGRESSIONAL BALL GAME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It had 
been determined that no 1-minute 
speeches should be permitted at this 
time, but the Chair understands that 
there was some coniroversy about the 
ball game last Friday night that prob- 
ably should be decided at this time. For 





that purpose, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. BisHop] 
for 1 minute 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to pay tribute first to the fine boys 
on the Republican side who did such an 
excellent job in their own way last Fri- 
day evening, and to pay a special tribute 
to the Democrats, who did a much better 
job than we. : 

I also wish to congratulate the Eve- 
ning Star and the press in general, to- 
gether with radio and television, for 
making possible the large attendance. 
I was told a few minutes ago that as 
much as $6,000 was raised for the great 
cause of taking care of these kiddies for 
a vacation this summer. I am sure the 
entire membership of the House is grate- 
ful for the opportunity to make it their 
business to be a part of that fine 
program. 

May I say to the Democrats that we 
have already started our scouts through- 
out the Nation to bring in some new ma- 
terial for next year. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gracious remarks of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois, who so 
magnificently managed the defeated 
team Friday night. It takes a real man 
to get up here and congratulate his ene- 
mies in the face of such an ignominious 
23-to-14 defeat. I want you to know 
that I have no disposition to rub salt into 
the sore wounds of such a gracious oppo- 
nent. Had his players performed as 
well as their manager, victory may well 
have perched on his banner. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add my congratu- 
lations to the Evening Star newspaper, 
which sponsored this great game for the 
benefit of underprivileged children who 
otherwise would not get a chance to go 
tosummer camp. Iam sure each one of 
us will always be happy to have partici- 
pated in this game when we remember 
the pleasure these kids got out of our 
labored efforts. 

Now I want to say this to the Mem- 
bers of the House. None of you on 
either side can fully appreciate the trials 
and tribulations of managing a congres- 
sional baseball team. I do not think 
McGraw, Bucky Harris, Connie Mack, 
Griffith, or any of the other great men 
of the game ever at one time had so 
many prima donnas to contend with. 
You Republicans were very boastful, in 
view of your victory last year, and said 
some pretty hard things about me and 
the other Democratic players through 
the press before the game, but I remind 
you that “pride goeth before destruc- 
tion and an haughty spirit before a 
fall.” Of course, I said some pretty 
tough things about the Republicans too, 
but I want to say today that I really am 
sorry. Please attribute what I said to 
the heat of preparation for battle. 
After all, my main trouble was with the 
Democrats. My managerial master- 
minding was very little appreciated, so 


far as I could see, by my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle. 

Some of my Democratic colleagues ac- 
cused me of playing only men south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. In _ defense, 
I would say that I neither looked to the 
North nor the South. I simply put the 
best nine I could on the field. As things 
turned out, we had only one Yankee in 
the line-up. He is a great shortstop, and 
he started the game. I refer to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [JoHNn 
Focarty] an able Member of Congress, 
and a fine fellow. 

Then, some Members on the Demo- 
cratic side began to talk about the 
method by which I was elected manager 
of our team. That trouble was caused 
by my getting out in advance a list of 
the starting line-up. All of my players, 
some being prima donnas, wanted to 
start the game. One long, lean, and 
hungry Cassius from Texas led the on- 
slaught against my authority when he 
found out he would not start. But I 
purged the list, and we went on the field 
and won a great victory, regardless of 
dissension from within. Those who lead 
this Nation may well profit by my ex- 
perience. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in all seriousness, I 
want to say that it is a fine thing when 
two great parties of a great Nation, the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth, 
can drop the care and worries of Capitol 
Hill, forget about the heat and tem- 
porary animosities of debate, and go out 
at night to the baseball field where the 
great American game is played. It isa 
wonderful thing to get together and show 
the people of the United States that re- 
gardless of the fact that we sometimes 
differ on party matters, that after all we 
love our counry and our flag, and that 
like every boy in America, we love our 
great national game. 

It was Wellington, I believe, who said 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the fields of Eton. It may well be said 
that the battles of Okinawa, the Solo- 
mons, the Bulge, Normandy, and a thou- 
sand others, were won on the ballfields 
of America. 

Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, wil! the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay my respects to our great leader, Mr. 
John McGraw-Connie Mack-RIcHarpbs. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the gentle- 
man, who is one of our most skilled left- 
handed pitchers. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to express my great pride in 
the gentleman from the South. I serve 
on the committee with him and I know 
his fairness. I know what a joy it must 
have been to his team. I was extremely 
proud of both teams and would like to 
see it played over again. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
add, in closing, that the outlook for the 
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Republican team next year is very dark. 
It appears that our pitcher, Little Jor 
WHEELER from Georgia, who mowed them 
down this year, will be back again. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails 
consigned to an airport from a post office 
or branch, or from an airport to a post 
office or branch, within a radius of 35 
miles of a city in which there has been 
established a Government-owned vehicle 
service to be delivered by Government- 
owned motor vehicles. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 2588, with Mr. 
McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] had 18 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray] had 25 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BatTTLe]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the House, there seems to be some 
misunderstanding about the provisions 
and the purposes of H. R. 2588. 

I would like to say before I begin that 
this bill was passed unanimously by our 
committee and has the approval of both 
Democrats and Republicans on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose and the 
intent of H. R. 2588 is to require the Post 
Office Department to restrict the hauling 
of air mail to Government-owned trucks, 
in only the 132 cities where motor-vehicle 
service is already established. 

The Post Office Department maintains 
in 132 cities a motor-vehicle service, with 
garages, Government-owned trucks, and 
trained civil-service personnel. This 
motor-vehicle service is responsible for 
carrying mail between the post office and 
substations, railway depots, airports, 
piers, and so forth. 

Here I would like to make an important 
point. These 132 cities are the larger, 
heavier-populated cities of our country 
and must of necessity have this motor- 
vehicle service anyway to allow the col- 
lection of mails from the various post 
offices and substations, and delivery to 
railway depots and airports. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. Please let me make my 
statement first, and then I will yield. 

Since 1914, all of the hauling of all 
mails, including air mail, as I under- 
stand it, has been done by motor-vehicle 
service up until a year or so ago. The 
Post Office Department recently removed 
the hauling of air mail from this service 
and gave it out to private contractors in 
83 of the above-mentioned 132 cities. 

As I said, these 33 cities are not small 
towns, that only receive a few bags of 
mail each day. They are large cities 
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including Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Bos- 
ton, and New Orleans. We have been 
advised that there is every possibility 
that the hauling of all air mail in the 
city of New York may soon be given 
out to a privately owned trucking com- 
pany. I am sure I do not need even to 
attempt to tell you of the large volume 
of air mail that originates in New York 
City every day. 

Considered from an economy angle 
I can come to only one conclusion. In 
the 132 cities affected by this bill we 
have a garage in each city, we have the 
trucks which are Government-owned, 
we have trained civil-service personnel. 
We have already appropriated $8,100,- 
000 for the purchase of new trucks and 
will no doubt appropriate $4,500,000 ad- 
ditional this year. The enactment of 
this bill therefore would only insure the 
full utilization of a service that is al- 
ready in existence and that was created 
by Congress to provide efficient and eco- 
nomical hauling of all the mails. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to join 
the distinguished members of my com- 
mittee, both Democrats and Republicans 
in urging the passage of H. R. 2588, 
and this includes Judge Almond who 
served on the subcommittee but who is 
now the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral for the great State of Virginia. 
This gentleman I know made a thor- 
ough investigation and concurs with the 
committee that the bill is for the best 
interests of the country- I hope it will 
be passed. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. I am asking the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama to 
yield in order that I may ask him or 
the committee a question in regard to 
section 2. 

The Ninth District of Ohio is com- 
posed largely of islands. At Put in Bay, 
Middle Bass, South Bass, North Bass 
Islands, Ohio, there are airports. The 
mai! is usually transported from the 
post office to the island airports by bus. 
The island mail plane then delivers the 
mail to each of these islands. Will sec- 
tion 2 clarify that in order that the 
mail carrier who has his own truck and 
takes the mail between the airport and 
the post office will not be interfered 
with? 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield. 

Mr. REES. That is not included in 
this legislation. 

Mr. RAMEY. I spoke with the au- 
thor of the bill and he said that would 
be clarified. 

This will not interfere with the island 
mail service where a truck is also in 
use? 

Mr. REES. It will not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I also yield the gentleman 
from New York 5 minutes. 


Chairman, will 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
both gentlemen for their courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, in 132 cities of this 
ccuntry—some say 123 cities—private 
trucks on a competitive basis are carry- 
ing the air mail from the post office to the 
airport. 

There are two points at issue in this 
bill: First. Will it actually add to the 
number of employees on the Government 
pay roll? The answer to that question is 
obviously “Yes.” If the Government is 
to transport mail now being carried by 
private contractors, the number of per- 
sons in the employ of the Post Office De- 
partment, naturally, will have to be in- 
creased. 

The second point is this: Will the pro- 
visions of this bill increase the cost of 
carrying this mail? 

The Post Office Department says “Yes,” 
and opposes the bill’s enactment. The 
employees of the motor-vehicle service 
say “No” and submit their own self- 
serving figures in substantiation of their 
position. 

The Post Office Department is in best 
position to know what the increased cost 
will be. They guess some $300,000. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. I wish to correct the state- 
ment the gentleman made. He stated 
at the beginning of his remarks that 
there are 132 airports where they are 
carrying the mail under contract. That 
statement is incorrect, because there are 
33 that are carrying the mail now under 
contract and only 33. There were about 
6 a year and a half ago, but that has in- 
creased to 33. There are, however, 132 
places in the United States where there 
are airports and where they have the 
equipment with which the Government 
could carry its own mail. There are only 
33 places now. In respect to the $300,000 
the gentleman refers to, if he will read 
the letter he will find that letter was 
written when the bill was originally in- 
troduced and was not written after an 
amendment was adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUCK. May I ask the chairman 
if the Post Office Department is now in 
favor of the bill? 

Mr. REES. Oh, no. The Post Office 
Department is not in favor of the bill. 
The Post Office Department is opposed 
to it. But I do want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to some things that oc- 
curred in respect to the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is chair- 
man of the committee and he is taking 
my time. I would like to proceed. I 
thank him for the correction. 

Mr. REES. The Post Office Depart- 
ment does not favor the bill. The Post 
Office Department, of course, gets its 
approprations through the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General and they 
would have more money to spend for its 
employees. 

Mr. BUCK. As evidence of the cost of 
the bill, I read from the report that ac- 
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companied the Treasury-Post Office De- 
partments appropriation bill for the fis- 
cal year 1849. Here is what that Appro- 
priations Subcommittee said of the mo- 
tor-vehicle service: 


The total truck fleet of the Department is 
10,218 units, of which 7,733 are more than 
10 years old, 6,856 are more than 15 years old, 
189 are more than 20 years old, and 90 are 
more than 25 years old. Obviously, the cost 
of operating vehicles which have been in 
service for such periods of time is entirely 
uneconomical. 

The committee is in general agreement 
that the entire fleet should be replaced with 
new Vehicles in the interest of economy. 
However, there are many other factors in 
the operation of the vehicle service which 
need attention in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. The officials in charge of this 
service seem to be inordinately reluctant to 
discuss this service from a constructively 
critical point of view. It is well known that 
the vehicle service has performed in a highly 
commendable manner. During the war espe- 
cially it had a remarkable record of main- 
taining difficult schedules and operating un- 
der the most trying conditions. However, 
the service is not operated in such manner 
that unit costs are ascertainable, and it is 
impossible without adequate cost data to 
eliminate inefficient operations and take ad- 
vantage of modern improvements in repair 
and maintenance methods. The vehicle 
Service operates 90 service garages without 
the benefit of hydraulic lifts for greasing and 
repairs. Greasing equipment is reported to 
be not the most economical type. 

Aithough funds were made available on 
July 1, 1947, for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 2,000 trucks, no orders had been 
placed as of December 11, 1947, when the 
committee held hearings on the bill. In view 
of the urgent need for new vehicles, it is 
difficult to understand why bids were not 
solicited much sooner. The committee has 
been informed that the Department rigidly 
adheres to specifications which have been 
in effect for many years when purchasing 
trucks, which prevent some manufacturers 
who have modernized their designs from 
bidding. This reduces competition in the 
bidding on Government purchases, and 
denies the taxpayers price advantages in- 
herent in a competitive system. Bids were 
opened in January 1948 for supplying ap- 
proximately 1,400 trucks for which appro- 
priations were available on July 1, 1947. Only 
one supplier bid to supply these trucks as 
complete units, obviously owing to the ar- 
bitrary insistence of the Department on out- 
moded specifications. 


Now, that is the efficiency of the motor- 
vehicle service which, under this bill, will 
carry the airport mails. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I called up the Post 
Office Department on Friday and in- 
quired into the prospective cost of this 
bill, and Mr. Feimster of the Post Office 
Budget Bureau talked to me this morn- 
ing and said that the present cost of op- 
erating 6,256,000 vehicle miles per year 
by contract was $198,552, and to convert 
that into motor-vehicle service miles 
would cost $1,689,000, or nearly 10 times 
as much. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the gentleman for 
that very significant contribution. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I cannot yield at present. 

Mr. REES. I would like to put those 
figures together. 
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Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is the 
chairman of the committee, and he can 
have all the time he wants. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield to 
the chairman of this committee, I will 
yield him two additional minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. I thank the genileman. 
I yield. 

Mr. REES. It seems to me that in view 


“of the statement the gentleman from 


California just made, it might be a good 
idea for the vehicle department to sort 
of rationalize the figures on this, because 
they proposed to us that it would cost 
$300,000 when there are 1,500 of these 
various airports taken into considera- 
tion. Now then, cutting it down to 132, 
it ought to be reduced accordingly. We 
discussed the matter with Mr. Feimster, 
and I would like to call attention to the 
very statement that the gentleman has 
just read from in regard to this matter. 
If he will go back to page 27 and read 
from ‘the report of the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill, he will find this 
language: 

The officials in charge of this service seem 
to be inordinately reluctant to discuss this 
service from a constructively critical point 
of view— 


And then they go on in the same 
paragraph— 
however, the service is not operated in such 
manner that unit costs are ascertainable, 
and it is impossible without adequate cost 
data to eliminate inefficient operations and 
take advantage of modern improvements in 
repair and maintenance methods. 


Now, there is the report on your own 
Post Office-Treasury appropriation bill 
for 1939, being the report from which 
the gentleman has just read. Then, 
when you finish that paragraph, at the 
end you will find this statement: 

The committee will not look with favor 
upon deficiency or supplemental estimates 
for operating the vehicle service in the fu- 
ture unless full advantage has been taken 
of all possible economy. 


The gentleman’s own statement is ex- 
actly in line with our contention, if he 
will read it completely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, most of 
my time has been taken by the chair- 
man of the committee. I do not know 
whether I can finish in 2 minutes or not. 
I now want to read from the hearings 
this committee held on the bill, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bruce, special assistant in 
the office of the First Assistant Post- 
master General: 

Mr. Bruce testified: 


Our costs are higher than the contract 
costs. 


There have been a great many refer- 
ences to the activities of our former col- 
league the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Almond, with regard to this bill. I 
want to read to you from page 18 of the 
hearings just what Mr. Almond had to 
say with regard to the motor vehicle 
service: 

I made an iovestigation of the equipment 
and found most of it dates back to 1915 and 
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1930; the miles they can get on a gallon 
of gas are 5, 6, or 8, whereas they should be 
able to get 16 miles on a gallon of gas if the 
equipment were what it should be. The re- 
pair bill on that old equipment is bound to 
be enormous. 


Let me read now from the testimony 
on page 17 of William C. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers. Bear in mind that Mr. 
Doherty presumably favored the bill, yet 
he made this sericus slip, and I believe 
he was speaking the truth. He said: 

The crux of the situation is this: The 
motor vehicle service in the United States 
Post Office Department is a monstrosity; the 
equipment is antiquated; it is broken down 
almost completely. I really marvel that they 
can keep the trucks running. Some trucks 
date back to 1915, and the bulk of them are 
of the 1932 vintage. 


That is the sort of equipment and that 
is the sort of operation this bill pro- 
poses to utilize in the hauling of mail to 
airports, as compared with utilizing effi- 
cient private contractors on a competi- 
tive basis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield three additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman from New York refers to the re- 
port of the Post Office Department which 
is adverse to this legislation. Does the 
gentleman know that that report was 
made on May 26, 1947, and the hearings 
were not held until the following June 4, 
1947, 9 days later? Thereafter this bill 
was completely revised and amended to 
meet the objections of the Post Office 
Department. On page 28 of the hear- 
ings Mr. Miller, who is in charge of 
transportation for the Office of the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postm.uster General, said 
that the proposed amendment would 
eliminate the $300,000 cost referred to 
in the report of the Postmaster General. 
On page 28 Mr. Jones, a member of the 
subcommittee, asked this question: 

It has been suggested that this proposed 
amendment would eliminate $300,000 so far 


as your Department is concerned, Mr. Miller. 
Mr. MILter. Yes. 


I think the gentleman is confused 
about the situation, because this report 
does not refer to this bill as amended, 
and the Post Office Department has 
never made a report on the amended bill. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman say 
whether the Post Office Department, 
favors the bill in its present form? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I would 
not say, but my guess is that it does not. 
I will say this: The Post Office has its 
own trucks and its own motor vehicle 
employees. What is going to happen to 
this great Department if it cannot haul 
its own mail by its own employees in its 
own trucks? 

Mr. BUCK. The consideration of this 
bill comes down to this, Mr. Chairman. 
Any Member whe believes in reducing 
the expenses of Government, any Mem- 
ber who believes in reducing the number 
of Federal employees, must, in order to 
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be consistent, vote against the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. KarRSTEN]. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 2588 
and I hope it will be adopted. Under this 
bill mail carried between airports and 
post offices will be delivered by Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicles if the air- 
ports and post offices are within a radius 
of 35 miles of the city in which a Gov- 
ernment-owned motor vehicles service 
has been established. 

It is my conclusion that the enactment 
of this legislation would promote effi- 
ciency in mail delivery and that in the 
end it would result in economy to the 
Government. 

I do not think there is any question but 
that faster service would be possible if 
the Government has its own motor- 
vehicle service constantly available than 
where it has to make contracts with pri- 
vate carriers to transport mail. The ex- 
perience of the post office deliveries in 
general confirms this. For distances not 
greater than 35 miles it would hardly 
ever be faster to transfer the mail to rail- 
roads or to any other common Carrier. 

The qualifying phrase, “if possible” in 
the bill would take care of any excep- 
tional cases where due to Unusual or 
emergency conditions transportation by 
Government-owned vehicle would not be 
practical or temporarily not available. 

The bill does not provide for the estab- 
lishment of Government-owned motor 
vehicle services where they do not exist; 
thus, no additional expense is involved. 
The bill only affects those areas within 
35 miles of cities where such Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle services already 
exist. 

Where the Government already has its 
own motor-vehicle service it is practically 
certain that operating costs would be 
lower if the vehicles in this Government- 
owned motor vehicle service would be 
used instead of other vehicles on which 
additional charges would have to be paid. 
It would mean a greater utilization of the 
Government-owned vehicle, particularly 
with the increasing volume of air mail. 
The expenses involved in handling would 
also tend to be lowered since there would 
be a minimum amount of transfer, most 
mail going in a truck directly from the 
plane to the post office, or branch post 
office, or vice versa. 

Where a faster method of delivery is 
possible by helicopter or other similar 
aircraft no barrier is placed in the way 
of its utilization by the bill. 

In the past it has been the general pol- 
icy of the Government to permit the Post 
Office Department to utilize the means 
of transportation which were most effi- 
cient, fastest, and most economical. The 
history of the postal service is character- 
ized by the change from the pony express 
to railroads, from railroads to aircraft for 
much mail, and the use of the motor 
vehicle for many supplementary delivery 
purposes. The use of motor vehicle de- 
livery between airport and post office by 
the Government vehicle where Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicle service is 


available is in line with the historical 
trend of the Post Office Department. 

I hope H. R. 2588 will be passed as I 
believe it will promote efficiency and 
bring about economy to the Government. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. YOUNGBLOOD]. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Chairman, 


in reference to my statement on the floor. 


made Friday, May 20, to the effect that 
I would enlighten the House on amend- 
ments to H. R. 2588 which remove the 
objection of the Postmaster General to 
the bill, I want to call attention to the 
report of the committee on the bill. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
have a copy available at the moment, the 
committee inserted the following amend- 
ment to the origina! bill: 

Strike out all of section 1 and insert: 

“That all mail consigned from an airport to 
& post office at which there is established a 
Government-owned motor-vehicle service 
operated by driver-mechanics in the motor- 
vehicle service of the Post Office Department 
or from such a post office to an airport, shall, 
if possible, be transported by such Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicle: Provided, That 
such mails need not be so transported when 
the distance between the post office and the 
airport is in excess of 35 miles. 

“The effect of this amendment is to more 
clearly set forth the purpose of this bill. The 
amendment specifically limits the scope of 
this bill to those cities where the Post Office 
Department operates a motor-vehicle service 
and where employees of the motor-vehicle 
service drive the vehicles. 

“In 132 of the 1,569 cities where Govern- 
ment-owned post office motor-vehicle service 
has been established the operation is staffed 
by employees of the motor-vehicle service, 
presently under the jurisdiction of the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General.” 


The fact that the scope of this legis- 
lation is limited by the amendment to 132 
cities, which are cities already having 
established Government-owned post of- 
fice motor-vehicle service, definitely and 
without question removes the objection 
of the Post Office Department to the bill. 
Because it was felt that the objection was 
so unequivocally removed, no further re- 
port was asked. 

a I want to go into the merits of the 

On March 17 of last year, I introduced 
H. R. 2588. At this time, I want to take 
this opportunity to say that I believe that 
the purpose behind this bill is meri- 
torious. Needless to say, if I had not 
thought so I would not have introduced 
the bill in the original instance. How- 
ever, let me go into the matter a bit 
more deeply for the next few moments 
and say why I introduced the bill and 
what it will do for the people of the 
United States. 

The legislation (H. R. 2588) is de- 
signed to require employees of the post 
office to transport mail between an air- 
port and a city where they are within 35 
miles of each other and to abolish the 
present system of letting the contracts 
out for this transportation to private 
carriers. This is not something new or 
novel that we are attempting to formu- 
late. Until fairly recent times the post 
office always performed these functions 
and my bill merely provides for the re- 
establishment of a system which has al- 
ready proved its worth, 
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It is to be noted that the bill was re- 
ferred to the House Post Office Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, and that 
all the pros and cons of the matter were 
thoroughly discussed. Under the able 
and distinguished leadership of the 
chairman the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Rees], the bill was unanimously 
reported out of committee. I feel that 
you gentlemen of the House can 
thoroughly rely upon the ability and in- 
tegrity of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees), if upon no other factor, in 
deciding the course of this legislation. 
In any event, you can be assured that 
the committee has thoroughly explored 
the merits and demerits of the bill. Iam 
equally sure that there will be no objec- 
tions raised here today which have not 
been investigated fully by our committee 
and rejected by that same committee as 
not having any real merit. 

It is intended that this legislation, 
when enacted, will serve the commend- 
able and dual purpose of rendering to 
the public more efficient and more eco- 
nomical mail service. That will be ac- 
complished in this way: Men of long 
service, men familiar with the problems 
of mail delivery, men conversant with 
the many and manyfold and sometimes 
complicated phases of the Postal Depart- 
ment can and should be assigned to this 
duty of transferring mail to and from 
airports and cities. Under the present 
system of letting these contracts out to 
private bidders, experienced personnel 
are not on the job to handle the mail, 
nor is there any incentive system for 
the employee, nor are his services used 
to best advantage. 

Now, there is one feature which I want 
to discuss before I conclude my remarks 
and which is the most forceful argument 
yet advanced. This opinion, I am sure, 
will be agreed to, not only by the Mem- 
bers of Congress but by all taxpayers as 
well. That feature is that this bill will 
actually save the taxpayers thousands of 
dollars annually. There is no one here 
who should dispute the merit of legis- 
lation which actually saves the people 
of America money. Too often the em- 
phasis is on spend. For once we have 
the emphasis on save, and every con- 
scientious legislator, I am sure, will wel- 
come the opportunity to cast his vote 
to help all his people. Let me prove how 
this bill saves money. For the purpose 
of this proof, I am going to use as an 
example my own home town of Detroit. 
Based upon the cost of contract service 
and upon actual cost figures supplied by 
the Post Office Department, the cost of 
motor-vehicle service between the city 
of Detroit and Willow Run Airport is 
$61,080 per year. By these same figures 
of the Post Office Department, the Gov- 
ernment can perform this service at a 
cost per trip of $4.50, and at a total 
annual cost of $28,044 per year. The 
actual savings in this one city will, there- 
fore, amount to the surprising but ac- 
curate total of $33,036 each and every 
year after the passage of this act, or, 
in other words, we are being charged 
more than twice as much as it would 
con the Government to do the same 
ob. 

Since I am the author of this bill, it 
is only natural, I suppose, that I should 
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speak in behalf of its passage. ‘There- 
fore, in order to abolish any question of 
pride of paternity being responsible for 
the bill becoming law, I am going to 
surrender the balance of my time to my 
distinguished colleagues of this Congress 
who, with the question of authorship 
removed, will convince this august body 
of the necessity for, the propriety of, 
and, yes, even the public demand for, a 
favorable vote on H. R. 2588. ; 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. PriEsT]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee it has always been my contention 
that the American public expects every 
phase of the Post Office Department to 
be retained and manned by civil-service 
employees of our Government. The Post 
Office Department is known throughout 
the length and breadth of our country 
as being one of the most efficient and 
economical governmental departments 
in our entire Federal structure. 

This has been made possible by direct 
supervision over the civil-service em- 
ployees who perform the operation of 
the post office. 

Time and experience have proved that 
the Government-owned Motor Vehicle 
Service of the Post Office Department is 
furnishing a service both flexible and 
economical and at costs below that of 
private industry, and therefore, I feel 
that the tradition of performing every 
phase of this service by direct control 
should be maintained. I am certain that 
the passage of this bill will result in the 
high stancards of service that the public 
is entitled to receive. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. S81. 
GeEorcE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, as 
& member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I have studied this 
bill with a great deal of attention, espe- 
cially as I knew that there was some very 
sincere opposition to it. 


I would like to say, as a preface to my - 


remarks, that I think everyone in this 
House will agree that no committee has 
ever been more jealous of the rights of 
the taxpayers than this particular com- 
mittee. The committee has never been 
given to extravagance in any of its legis- 
lation. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind, as you have already been told by 
other members of the committee, this bill 
was voted out unanimously by both sides 
of the committee. I repeat, there is not 
the slightest doubt in my mind but what 
the effect of this bill will result in saving 
& substantial amount of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The motor-vehicle service of the Post 
Office was founded many years ago, for 
the sole purpose of giving more efficient 
service at lesser cost. Previous to that 
time the hauling of all mail had been 
done by private contractors, but the Post 
Office Department’s experience with 
those contractors was not only costly, 
but was so completely unsatisfactory that 
it was decided to inaugurate a branch of 
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the postal service to be known as the 
motor-vehicle service. 

Since the founding of this branch of 
the Post Office, million of dollars have 
been spent in erecting garages and pur- 
chasing the necessary equipment for 
their operation. 

For the fiscal year 1946-47, the Con- 
gress appropriated $3,500,000 for the 
purchase of new post-office trucks, and 
for the fiscal year 1947-48, $4,600,000 was 
appropriated. This year it is expected 
that an additional $4,500,000 will be ap- 
propriated for the same purpose, making 
a grand total of $12,600,000 that has been 
earmarked exclusively for the purchase 
of new trucks. 

This operation of the Post Office De- 
partment has proven over the years to be 
an excellent investment. All that this 
legislation is doing is carrying it through 
to its logical purpose and end, in enlarg- 
ing it so that it will also take care of the 
air-mail service. 

I would also like to make it perfectly 
clear that this bill applies only to those 
cities where there are at present post of- 
fice-owned-and-operated trucks, manned 
and driven by postal employees. 

Another advantage is that those postal 
employees will live up to the reputation 
of the United States Post Office, that the 
mail must and will go through under all 
circumstances. That cannot be guar- 
anteed by any private contractor. 

Certainly it is only good sense to utilize 
to the greatest extent the possible serv- 
ice that is already set up, that has al- 
ready cost a great deal of the taxpay- 
ers’ money and that is scheduled to get 
even greater appropriations. 

I therefore hope that the House will 
pass H. R. 2588 as amened. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a member of this subcommittee, 
I may say that a great deal of very in- 
teresting testimony was received, par- 
ticularly the testimony which was quoted 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Morray]. After certain amendments 
were made the bill satisfied the Post 
Office Department completely. 

It appears that many of these private 
operators have gone from here to there 
carrying out their other duties of haul- 
ing passengers, traveling 70 miles an 
hour, stopping to pick up packages hither 
and yon, and carrying on in a manner 
that I am certain the membership of 
this House would not approve. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. And is it not a fact 
that the plane is very often missed due 
to the fact that the driver of the private 
truck has to stop to pick up passengers 
and attend to other business before he 
goes to the airport, whereas the Gov- 
ernment-owned truck has its own time 
schedule which insures the mail being 
put on the plane for which it is in- 
tended? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The gen- 
tleman is exactly right. I am sure the 
Members of this House will, after listen- 
ing to all debate on this measure, vote 
to pass this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VuURSELL], a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
House, some months ago, gave to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice the power to make an investigation to 
ascertain wherein certain reforms and 
economies could be brought about in the 
Postal Department in the hope of reduc- 
ing the postal deficit. We have started 
our study and investigation and in my 
judgment this committee will demons- 
trate before it is through with its general 
investigation looking towards greater 
efficiency and economy, that it can be 
pretty well trusted when it brings a bill 
like this to the floor of the House. This 
is only something that is picked up in the 
regular course of business as we go along. 
This is a committee that believes in 
economy, and our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. Regs] needs no 
recommendation along that line. 
Throughout the years he has stood out 
ruggedly for efficiency and economy in 
government. He is well-informed. He 
endorses this bill. 

The new Member from Michigan [Mr. 
YouncBioop] who is the author of this 
bill, serving his first term in Congress, is 
a@ man of courage and one who is always 
looking to economy in government. He 
deserves to be highly commended for the 
work he has done on this bill as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. He has made 
areal and worth-while contribution look- 
ing to economy and efficiency in this type 
of postal service. 

Probably the best posted man on the 
committee is the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray], who formerly was 
a Solicitor in the Post Office Department. 
He understands matters of this kind that 
come before our committee and before 
the Congress more readily than any man 
on the floor of this House. Every week, 
every day in the weeks and months of 
consideration we have given to legisla- 
tion, he has always advocated economy 
in government. I think the gentleman 
from Illinois now speaking to you does 
not need to apologize for his record in 
favor of economy in government. This 
legislation will increase efficiency yet 
cut the cost. The postal employees will 
get the work at regular postal employee 
salary rates, rather than the Post Office 
Department letting it out to private con- 
tractors. 

We come now to the point where this 
committee brings in a bill. A report by 
the Department has been given to the 
Congress, rather unfortunately, in my 
opinion, that does not accurately esti- 
mate additional cost because the bill has 
been amended since that time until it 
wipes out the objection with reference 
to the increased cost of some $300,000. 
We come to you with this bill after it 
has been thoroughly considered and after 
it has been endorsed and supported very 
largely on the floor of the House by 
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members of the committee on Civil 
Service and Post Office who always 
stand for economy in government. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Is the Post Office Depart- 
ment in favor of this bill as it stands 
or not? 

Mr. VURSELL. So far as I know it 
probably is not, but may I say that does 
not affect me because, in my judgment, 
we have gone far enough with certain 
investigations to give us the knowledge 
that the Post Office Department has 
grown up like Topsy in this country and 
that it needs some changes in operation 
brought to its attention. 

I do have great confidence in the pres- 
ent Postmaster General. I believe he will 
do the best job that has been done in 
many years. I cannot however agree 
—_ him as to his cost estimates on this 
bill. 

This bill, in my judgment, will save 
the people money. The Post Office De- 
partment and the Congress has got the 
postal department something like $350,- 
000,000 in the red already. And again 
this charge is not made in any way 
against the present incumbent. We, and 
I am sure he wants to bring about im- 
provement in service and if possible re- 
duction in cost. 

As long as we already have men em- 
ployed, as long as we have the vehicles 
in these cities, certainly the Govern- 
ment can do this work at a lesser price 
which will result in a saving to the Amer- 
ican people rather than to continue con- 
tracting it out and increase in number 
those contracts week after week. I be- 
lieve this is worth trying. If on trial it 
proves to be wrong, I will favor its re- 
peal at the earliest opportunity. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one-half minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, in this 
one-half minute I wish to express my 
gratitude not only to the committee but 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Youncsioop], author of the pending bill. 
He has not only been zealous in behalf 
of economy, but he has protected the lit- 
tle island sections of the Great Lakes dis- 
trict, where it is necessary to transport 
mail by plane and truck to the Lake Erie 
islands from the airports. The original 
hero in air-mail service in our inland 
lakes region is Mr. Hirschberg. 

This committee has been not only 
thorough and fair, but also painstaking 
to see that islanders are protected. Put 
in Bay is located on South Bass Island 
in Lake Erie. The decendants of Oliver 
H. Berry, John Brown, Owen Brown, and 
Peter F. Louz are among those boosters 
for island mail service. 

George F. and Tann Louz preserve 
the tradition of historic Middle Bass Isle. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hess] may be permitted to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to call this body’s attention to a 
factor that I believe is most germane to 
the subject under discussion. 

Since the motor vehicle service of the 
Post Office Department was inaugurated 
in 1914, there has never been one single 
instance of delay in the movement of the 
mails due to a strike of the employees 
in this service. This, for the very good 
reason that the employees of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Motor Vehicle Service 
are civil service employees. 

As a perfect demonstration of the de- 
sirability of this service, let me direct 
your attention to the recent truckers 
strike in the fall of 1947 in the city of 
New York. Picture if you can the chaos 
that would have resulted had the move- 
ment of mails in New York City at that 
time been confined to private contractors. 
Millions of dollars would have been lost 
by both industry and individuals because 
the greatest and most common manner 
of transmitting not only messages but 
packages as well, would have been com- 
pletely cut off. 

Let us by the passage of this bill avoid 
any possibility of this ever happening to 
the United States mail. 

One more thing, during the recent rail- 
road strike practically no one in this 
country suffered any great delay in the 
receipt of his mail, and the credit for 
this achievement to a great extent must 
be contributed to the Post Office Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicle service which 
in a great many instances substituted 
its trucks to replace the railroad trains. 

This bill is an excellent and much 
needed piece of legislation and should 
pass this House without any further 
delay. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield. 


myself the remainder of the time. 
Mr. Chairman, I am taking the re- 
mainder of this time to attempt, if I 
may, to clarify a considerable amount 
of misunderstanding with respect to this 
proposed legislation. As has been stated, 
this legislation comes to the floor with 
the unanimous approval of our commit- 
tee of 25 members. I regret there has 
been a misunderstanding on two or three 
points. Something has been said about 
the shortage of motor vehicles. There 
was a time when there was a shortage. 
The Post Office Department tells us that 
they have on order for delivery about 
July 1, 1,800 new vehicles. That is in 
answer to the criticism of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. And there 
are 1,200 more on order that they say 
will be delivered in the very near future. 
Now, we want to go along with the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I am 
glad to observe that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations is on 
the floor, because he, as I am, is in- 
terested in saving money for the people 
of this country. I say to him that so 
far as we can ascertain, this legislation 
would save somewhere between $80,000 
and $100,000 a year, but if you will per- 
mit the Post Office Department to con- 
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tinue to extend the use of these con- 
tracts you will find that the cost will 
grow greater and greater. ji 

I am sure the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee is familiar with the 
difficulty in obtaining Statistics. from 
that particular service since, for the in- 
formation of the Members of the House, 
I would like to quote from the Appro- 
priations Committee report on the Treas- 
ury and Post Office appropriation bill 
for 1849. I quote from page 27: 

The officials in charge of this service seem 
to be inordinately reluctant to discuss this 
service from a constructively critical point 
of view. * * * However, the service is 
not operated in such manner that unit costs 
are ascertainable, and it is impossible with- 
out adequate cost data to eliminate inefficient 
operations and take advantage of modern 
improvements in repair and maintenance 
methods, 


In view of the fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee itself admits they can- 
not rely upon cost data of the service, it 
is hoped that they will give credit to the 
data developed by the committee. 

As to whether this is good legislation, 
I would like to point out that last year, 
when the hearings were held on this bill, 
there were only 6 cities of the 132 involved 
where mail was being taken to and from 
airports by contractors rather than by 
post-office employees. Today, 1 year 
later, there are 33 such contracts. 

When mail is carried by the motor- 
vehicle service, as it has been through 
the years since 1914, the cost of carrying 
it is charged to the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. When mail is car- 
ried by contract, it is charged to the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General. It 
can readily be seen that by shifting to 
the contract procedure, as is currently 
being done by the Department, the costs 
appear in a different budget, leaving 
funds in the motor-vehicle service budget 
for operations not contemplated when 
the appropriations bill were approved. 

I believe this is contrary to the desires 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee, since on page 28 of their re- 
port on the Post Office appropriations 


bill, they stated: 


The committee will not look with favor 
upon deficiency or supplemental estimates 
for operating the vehicle service in the fu- 
ture unless full advantage has been taken 
of all possible economies. 


It is pointed out that permitting this 
shift to contract is allowing the Depart- 
ment to escape this direction of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Perhaps this 
is the reason for the rapid shift to 
contract. 

Someone said a few minutes ago it 
will put more people on the pay roll. I 
call your attention to the hearings where- 
in the question was asked, How many 
Government employees did you take off 
the pay roll in Detroit? And the an- 
swer right here on page 4 of the hear- 
ings is: “No regular employee lost his 
position as a result of the change to 
contract.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all mails consigned 
to an airport from a post office or branch post 
office, or from an airport to a post office or a 
branch post office, within a radius of 35 miles 
of a city in which there has been established 
a Government-owned motor vehicle service 
shall, if possible, be delivered by Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicles. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all of page 1 and insert the fol- 
lowing: “That all mail consigned from an 
airport to a post office at which there is es- 
tablished a Government-owned motor-ve- 
hicle service operated by driver-mechanics in 
the motor-vehicle service of the Post Office 
Department or from such a post office to an 
airport, shall, if possible, be transported by 
such Government-owned motor vehicle: Pro- 
vided, That such mails need not be so trans- 
ported when the distance between the post 
office and the airport is in excess of 35 miles.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HrnsHaw to the 
committee amendment: On page 2, line 5, 
after “shall”, strike out “if possible”, and 
insert after “vehicle” in line 6 and before the 
colon, “wherever the Postmaster General 
finds that such transportation by Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicle will be at lesser 
cost than by contract transportation.” 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, one 
of my colleagues a moment ago stated 
that he had heard no opposition at all 
to this bill. Of course the reason is that 
the only speaker that could get time in 
opposition to it was the gentleman from 
New York. I tried to get time on both 
Sides of the aisle and was unable to do 


50. 
I have offered this amendment for the 


purpose of clarifying the bill. If, as the 
gentlemen who have spoken for the bill 
say, it will save money at any specific 
airport, then certainly the insertion of 
this amendment providing that the 
transportation be done by Government- 
owned motor vehicle wherever the Post- 
master General finds that such trans- 
portation by Government-owned motor 
vehicle will be at lesser cost than by con- 
tract transportation, is just exactly what 
they want. If it is agreeable to the 
chairman of the committee to accept 
the amendment, I need not say any more, 
but if he does not care to accept the 
amendment, may I point out that I 
talked to the Postmaster General’s office 
on Friday and asked what the cost would 
be under this bill, not under the bill as 
originally written but under the bill as 
proposed now by the committee. I had 
a call this morning from Mr. Feamster, 
the budget officer for the Post Office 
Department, who pointed out that under 
the terms of the present bill, the present 
cost of 6,256,000 vehicle miles back and 
forth from the airports, covered by this 
bill, is $198,552 by contract. The reason 
for that low cost is that they use the 
Railway Express Agency and certain 
other contractors like bus people who 
are going back and forth to the airports 
anyway, and they carry this mail prac- 
tically as package business. 

If you convert that mileage into motor 
vehicle service miles, Mr. Feamster 
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stated, the cost would be $1,689,000 per 
year, or nearly 10 times the present cost. 

I appreciate the desire of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service to 
be economical, but certainly to increase 
the cost nearly 10 times is not being very 
economical. Therefore, I suggest that 
if the committee would like to have what 
they desire, namely, that the trans- 
portation be done by the Post Office De- 
partment whenever it can be done at a 
lesser cost than by contract, they accept 
my amendment, and I now ask the gen- 
tleman from Kansas if he is willing to 
accept the amendment, 

Mr. REES. I regret to tell the distin- 
guished gentleman from California that 
we are not in position to accept his 
amendment. I direct his attention now 
to some figures that he got from:a Mr. 
Feamster. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am not talking 
about that at all. I merely say if you 
gentlemen want a bill that will provide 
that when the cost is less by Govern- 
ment vehicle the Post Office Department 
will use Government-owned vehicles, and 
whenever it is less by contract they use 
contractors, then that is all you want, 
and I suggest that you accept the amend- 
ment. F 

Mr. REES. In our opinion, if the Gov- 
ernment, owning the vehicles, having the 
vehicles with which to carry the mail— 

Mr. HINSHAW. That has nothing to 
do with it. I decline to yield further. I 
want to have my own time. You took 
practically all the time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] when he was 
on the floor. You say that they shall car- 
ry the mail by Government-owned ve- 
hicles if it is possible to do so. Of course 
it is possible to carry it by Government- 
owned vehicles, but there is no provision 
for the possibility of a lower cost. I sug- 
gest that you would do very well indeed 
to accept an amendment like this and 
let the bill go through, because I cer- 
tainly would like to see the young gentle- 
man from Michigan get his bill through. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If they accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment, then they will know 
that we will have the cheapest way of 
handling this mail, because they can cer- 
tainly determine which is the cheaper. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It would be cheaper 
one way or the other, and whichever is 
the cheaper way they would naturally 
carry out. I can point out airports to 
you ‘vhere there may be one plane land- 
ing at 3 o’clock in the morning and you 
would have to take on an employee for 
8 hours paying him overtime for night 
work besides keeping the vehicle going 
for that purpose, too. It is ridiculous 
when you find situations like that, and, 
for example, where a bus is going to an 
airport at 3 o’clock in the morning, you 
have to keep a post office employee up 
all night in order to make a 3-o’clock-in- 
the-morning trip. There are some places 
where it may be done more cheaply by the 
post office and some places where it may 
be done more cheaply by contract. My 
amendment would permit it to be done 
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by the cheaper of the two methods, and 
everything would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again reported for the 
information of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I regret I 
am not in a position to go along with 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. Even according to his own 
statement, the difficulty is in trying to 
determine whether it is less expensive 
or not. He has just read some figures 
for you. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Would it not be eas- 
ier for the Post Office Department down 
town to determine whether or not it is 
less expensive than it would be for us 
to determine that on the floor of the 
House? 

Mr. REES, 
a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman calls at- 
tention to Mr. Feimster’s statement. I 
do not know where they get all of their 
figures. At the hearings the Depart- 
ment told us that the cost was $300,000 
if 1,532 cities were involved. Now when 
only 132 cities are concerned they come 
back with a figure of something over a 
million and a half dollars annually. 
Today he says over the telephone that 
they are paying on contract $198,562, as 
of May 24. Last March it was two-hun- 
dred-and-eleven-thousand - and - some- 
odd dollars. 

I call attention again to the commit- 
tee report on the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriation bill where they say 
that the committee will not look with 
favor upon deficiency or supplemental 
estimates for operating the vehicle serv- 
ice in the future unless full advantage 
is taken to effect all possible economies. 

All we are trying to do is to close the 
back door so the wishes of the Appropri- 
ations Committee will not be lost just by 
juggling some figures. 

The gentleman from California made 
much of the fact, and I do not want to 
neglect it, of carrying the mail at night. 
This mail is carried to and from these 
airports where they have night service. 
It is all day and all night service, 24 hours 
a day at these large post offices. They 
seem to be doing all right at the 100 post 
offices where they are carrying it now. 
The Post Office Department is not going 
to pay anything for a night differential 
in salaries any more than they do right 
now. They have thetrucks. They have 
the equipment. Why not use them? 

I would like to go along with the gen- 
tleman from California, but I cannot do 
it. He is right in principle but the cir- 
cumstances point to a different con- 
clusion. 

I trust the amendment will be reiected. 


I will answer that in just 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to take 
issue with the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, but I feel that this is 
a situation where we are getting our- 
selves in for a large increased expense. 

I feel that I should tell the House of 
two or three situations, concerning which 
I have some knowledge, that are involved 
here. I know of one place where there 
are about 10 planes arriving and depart- 
ing from a certain airport inaday. They 
are strung along from 6 o’clock in the 
morning until 11:30 at night. The vol- 
ume of mail is such that a pouch weighs 
from 5 to 10 or 15 pounds at the most. 
The mail is carried out in buses that 
make the 4- or 5-mile trip to each flight, 
at very nominal expense. If this bill were 
passed it would require the full-time use 
of one truck and at least two civil-service 
employees at a rate of approximately 
$3,000 a year, including what would have 
to be paid for operation of the vehicle. 
The total cost for the use of that vehicle 
and the help involved would be $8,000 or 
$10,000 a year for what we are at the 
present time paying not over $1,500 or 
$2,000. 

I think we should adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California, and not try to build up the 
cost of the Post Office Department. It 
is going up too fast in any event, and 
there should be a reorganization of their 
set-up, with the idea of saving some 
money. 

I hope this amendment will prevail and 
that we will be able to keep things down 
rather than to let them get completely 
out of hand. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REES. Of course, we are talking 
of only 33 airports in this bill. 

Mr. TABER. No; I think there will 
be many more than that. 

Mr. REES. That is the thing, of course, 
we are trying to prevent. 

Mr. TABER. This would require every 
airport that is served in a moderate way 
to maintain this additional service, and 
it would cost us a lot of money. 

Mr. REES. But there are only 33 
involved. 

Mr. TABER. There must be many 
more than that. 

Mr. REES. But only 33 are under con- 
tract now. It is so stated right in the 
report. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There may be only 
33 airports today, but as fast as motor- 
vehicle service is supplied to other post 
offices, the number will greatly increase. 
Meantime, this insures the lowest cost in 
any event, and hence the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. TABER. I think the gentieman is 
correct. : 

Mr. REES. Of course, the gentleman 
realizes it does give an opportunity for 
shifting appropriations, does it not? 
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Mr. TABER. Oh, it does. This bill 
gives just the opportunity for building up 
appropriations and nothing else. That 


is the thing that is involved whether we 
will build them up or try to keep them 
in some reasonable bounds. 

That is what we are trying 


Mr. REES. 
to do. 

Mr. TABER. That is what this bill 
will not do unless we adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HInsHaw]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has 
given this matter thorough study, has 
held exhaustive hearings. Sixteen wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee on 
this legislation. Iam afraid some Mem- 
bers who rise in opposition to this bill do 
not know the contents of the bill. They 
cite opposition from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. That opposition came before this 
bill was revised. After the Postmaster 
General made the report this bill was 
materially revised and modified so as to 
apply to only 132 post offices. 

This bill applies only to post offices 
that have regular established motor-ve- 
hicle service owned by the Government, 
and that are operated by the regular 
motor-vehicle employees. It cannot 
possibly apply to more than 132 post 
offices today and of those only 33 have 
contract service today. This bill will af- 
fect only these 33 contractors. 

If the Post Office Department cannot 
use its own trucks and its own motor- 
vehicle employees at a cheaper cost than 
this service can be performed by contract 
then the Post Office Department had just 
as well contract out the entire delivery 
of the mail. You know what has hap- 
pened under the contract system in the 
matter of the star-route service in the 
Post Office Department. The contract 
system will be unsatisfactory and ex- 
pensive and will not be in the best in- 
terests of the postal service. What will 
happen to the mail in the case of a strike 
of the employees of the private contrac- 
tor? The mails must go on regardless 
of time or trouble or weather of any kind. 
I do not believe that any Member who 
has spoken against this bill appeared be- 
fore our committee in opposition to it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
this time. 

This bill, as I said before, has the 
hearty approval and endorsement of 
every member of our committee. We 
think we know what we are doing. We 
are trying to be economical, we are try- 
ing to enable the Post Office Department 
to operate with greater economy. I ap- 
peal to the membership to stand by your 
committee. : 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am amazed that the 
committee will not accept the Hinshaw 
amendment, and I am amazed for this 
reason: If the contentions of the com- 
mittee are correct that the post office can 
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carry this mail at less cost than it can 
be carried by contract carriers, then the 
bill would go into effect immediately. On 
the other hand, if under the Hinshaw 
amendment the Postmaster General 
finds he cannot carry the mail as cheap- 
ly as private carriers, then the bill does 
not go into effect. In either event, the 
taxpayer saves, the country saves, and 
the post office can operate more effi- 
ciently. 

I cannot see why the committee will 
not accept the amendment. It seems to 
me that the very fact that they are un- 
favorable to it is indication of something 
in the bill which does not meet the eye. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield. 

Mr. REES. We are not seriously ob- 
jecting to the gentleman’s amendment. 
We would like to see some such plan in 
effect if we could only be sure that the 
Post Office Department were giving us 
the correct figures. We still do not un- 
derstand why the Post Office Department 
with its equipment and its manpower 
should not carry this mail. We would 
like to see it spread all over the country. 
The trouble with the Post Office Depart- 
ment is that in this matter they come 
to us through the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General for their regular appro- 
priations, and then they come back 
again under the Second Assistant Post- 
master General for a deficiency appro- 
priation. We discussed this matter quite 
fully the other day. At the present time 
it is costing more than it will under this 
bill. 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is taking 
all of my time. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to my friend the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I am sorry the chair- 
man of the committee has not as much 
confidence as I have in the new Post- 
master General who will be appointed 
next January. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. If the Department 
cannot handle the mail efficiently and 
is so incompetent that we have to dic- 
tate to them the mechanics of opera- 
tion, is not the place to start in this whole 
situation with the personnel at the top 
management level itself and not try to 
prescribe the specific mechanics of in- 
dividual operations in the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. BUCK. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee mentioned a while ago that 
no one appeared in opposition to this 
bill at the time the hearings were held. 
I doubt if any of us knew the bill was on 
the fire and no invitations seem to have 
been extended to the private contractors 
now carrying the mail to attend the 
hearings. As I recall it some 12 out of 
15 persons who did testify were em- 
ployees of or represented employees of 
the Post Office service, all of whom would 
benefit by the bill’s enactment. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I am not an 
expert on this subject, but I have listened 
carefully to the debate, and I think there 
has been some specious argument in it. 
I will go along with this House to elim- 
inate all trucking and truck employees 
from the Post Office Department if we 
can save money for the taxpayers and 
the bond buyers by doing so. But if you 
are going to keep a great organization to 
operate trucks, to drive them, and to 
mechanize them, keep them in repair; 
if you are going to keep hundreds of 
trucks on the streets and on the high- 
ways carrying this mail, then let that or- 
ganization carry the mail, and let us go 
ahead with this bill. To stand up here 
and argue that the trucks are out of date, 
obsolete, and worn out, and to refer to 
the high cost of operation of the trucks 
is no argument against this bill. If the 
Post Office Department has run-down 
equipment why should it want to take on 
additional trucking responsibilities? Let 
the Department refuse to haul if we cive 
them poor equipment, If they have im- 
proper equipment to handle the present 
loads and to do the present jobs, let them 
say so. 

As nonmembers of the committee, we 
have had insufficient time to understand 
this bill properly. I would like to support 
the committee because I believe in the 
committee system. I think the commit- 
tee has gone into this, based on what the 
committeemen have said. So I am not 
going to run off here on a tangent and 
jump into something I do not know much 
about, thereby defying the judgment of 
the committee. I certainly do not take 
too much stock in the arguments that 
have been presented against the bill. 
. The figures do not stand up, based on 
what the chairman of the committee said 
concerning those that have been tele- 
phoned up here. 

If you have 3,000 new trucks coming on 
for delivery, 1,800 already delivered, and 
1,200 more coming through, what are you 
going to do with those trucks? Let them 
stand idle and not carry the loads they 
are supposed to carry? Why was the 
money appropriated for the 3,000 trucks 
if they are not to carry the loads? They 
cost money. I have a chance to see some 
truck figures every day. I know what it 
costs to operate a truck, I know what it 
costs per mile, I know what the tire cost 
is, the maintenance, and all of the rest. 
Three thousand trucks need fleet man- 
agers, if you please, if you are going to 
run them efficiently. So I am going to 
stand by the committee until there is 
better evidence presented to the effect 
that the taxpayers will lose money by the 
operations called for under this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HinsHaw]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rees) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am in favor of this bill 
for mail delivery by the Government- 
owned motor-vehicle service to airports 
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because I believe that it is in the best in- 
terests of both the Federal Government 
and the loyal postal employees involved 
in this work. Apparently, all of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Civil Service 
and Post Office share this view, since the 
bill was reported with the full approval 
of that committee. I understand from 
the chairman that a considerable sum 
can be saved annually if this bill is en- 
acted into law, and that if this bill is not 
passed the extra costs involved in letting 
contracts to private carriers are likely to 
go higher than they are at present. The 
Post Office Department is now receiving 
1,800 new trucks, and the chairman has 
assured us that there is no reason why 
they should not be used to carry the mail. 

I also feel that we have a responsibility 
to consider the effect that failure to pass 
this bill would have on the loyal postal 
employees who have carried on their 
work day in and day out under difficult 
conditions of not knowing when they 
would no longer have a job because of the 
trend toward substituting private car- 
riers for Government-owned vehicles. 
These men have not been earning enough 
to live decently during this period of high 
prices, and indeed the legislation which 
has long been pending to give them a pay 
increase still has not been acted upon, 
despite the overwhelming evidence in fa- 
vor of its passage. Certainly, it would be 
ungrateful, as well as unwise, for this 
Congress, in light of the facts, to fail to 
take action which will make it possible 
for the men involved to keep and to feel 
secure in their jobs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the delivery of such 
mails by helicopter or similar aircraft. 

Sec. 3. There shall be appropriated such 
funds as are necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HINSHAW: 
Page 2, line 12, strike out section 3. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 3 reads as follows: 

There shall be appropriated such funds as 
are necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of this act. 


That is the first time that I have seen 
in legislation a mandate upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
or a mandate upon the House itself in 
respect of future legislation. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. We will accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wish the gentle- 
man would have accepted my previous 
amendment also, because the previous 
amendment was of as great value as this 
amendment is. But, I am very happy to 
have this amendment accepted. Natu- 
rally, the Post Office Department has 
full authority now to request appropria- 


Chairman, I 
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tions, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has full power to recommend 
apppropriations to the Congress, and the 
Congress will continue to have full power 
to make or not to make appropriations. 

I thank the gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. H1nsHaw]). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. =. This act shall become effective 90 
days after enactment. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Reccrp 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HALLEcK) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. MCGREGoR, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2588) re- 
quiring all mails consigned to an airport 
from a post office or branch, or from an 
airport to a post office or branch, within 
a radius of 35 miles of a city in which 
there has been established a Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle service to be deliv- 
ered by Government-owned motor ve- 
hicles, pursuant to House Resolution 590, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Buck) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 13. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 603 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6227) to provide for home rule and 
reorganization in the District of Columbia 
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and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Obvi- 


[Roll No. 72] 


Abbitt Gwinn, N. Y. 
Anderson, Calif.Gwynne, Iowa 
Arends Hand 

Barden 

Beli 

Bender 
Boykin 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chadwick 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Cole, Kans. 
Corbett 
Cotton 

Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Dawson, Ill. 
Delaney 
Devitt 
Dolliver 
Donohue 
Durham 
Elsaesser 
Engle, Calif. 
Fellows 
Flannagan 
Gallagher 
Gorski Mansfield 
Gossett Marcantonio 
Grant, Ind. Mathews 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 319 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Calif. 
Multer 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
Nixon 


ni 
Harless, Ariz. 


Norton 
O'Hara 
O'Toole 
Holifield Owens 
Hope Pace 
Isacson Pfeifer 
Jackson, Wash. Philbin 
Jenison Plumley 
Johnson, Okla, Poulson 
Johnson, Tex. Price, Fla. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Klein 
Kunkel 


Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Spence 
Stigler 
Stratton 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Wadsworth 
West 
Whitaker 
Worley 


McGarvey 
Macy 
Maloney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial by Wal- 
ter Winchell. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution provides consideration for 
H. R. 6227, a bill to provide home rule and 
reorganization in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The members of the Rules Committee 
gave serious consideration to this bill 
for a period of more than a week. Some 
of the members of the committee—my- 
self included—had doubts about the ad- 
visability of enacting this bill. Others 
had criticisms of particular provisions in 
the bill. One provision in the bill which 
was particularly criticized was that per- 
mitting dual voting privilege for certain 
persons residing in the District who are 
legal residents of another State. It was 
thought that this provision might create 
some difficult problems in the future. 
Another feature of this bill to which ob- 
pection was made is that permitting the 
Joint Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia to be discharged from the con- 
sideration of a bill without requiring a 
discharge petition and the customary 
218 signatures. It was pointed out that 
this provision would break a precedent 
of long standing in the House, and would 
institute a new discharge procedure. 

In view of all of these objections to the 
bill which members of the Rules Com- 
mittee had, many of you probably won- 
der why a rule has been granted provid- 
ing for its consideration. The reason is 
that the Rules Committee felt that this 
bill deserved consideration by the House. 
The members of the Subcommittee on 
Home Rule have spent more than a year 
in study and research in drafting and re- 
drafting this bill. It represents a monu- 
mental effort, and the members of the 
Home Rule Subcommittee deserve a great 
deal of credit for their diligence. The 
members of the Rules Committee did not 
think they should be denied their day 
in court. 

Two hours of general debate on the 
bill is provided in this rule. In view of 
the pressure of other business before the 
House, the granting of more time for 
debate on this bill was deemed inadvis- 
able. It is a long bill, and reading of it 
for amendment under the 55-minute rule 
may require a considerable amount of 
time. Every Member will have ample 
opportunity to express himself then. 

As I have pointed out, this bill changes 
the rules of the House, a matter which 
is within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee. Other provisions 
of the bill would ordinarily have been 
considered by various other committees. 
But these minor infringements upon the 
jurisdiction of other committees were 
necessary in order that the members of 
the Subcommittee on Home Rule could 
report a complete bill to the House. But 
each of these infringements might sub- 
ject the bill to a point of order. There- 
fore, in order to permit consideration of 
this bill on its merits, points of order 
against the bill have been waived. 

In view of the tremendous effort put 
into the writing of this bill by our col- 
leagues on the Home Rule Subcommit- 
tee, I hope that every Member of this 
House—even those who expect to vote 
against the bill itself—will vote for the 
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adoption of this rule, and give this bill 
the consideration it deserves. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. As I understand the 
gentleman, the distinguished body 
known as the Committee on Rules had 
considerable difficulty, after se 2ral hear- 
ings on this bill, in deciding whether or 
not to bring it to the floor. In view of 
that, and the question that arises about 
the innovations in the bill, and so on, 
plus the fact that the bill alone con- 
tains 180 pages of printed matter, may 
I ask the gentleman if he thinks the 
House will in 2 hours’ time, or 2 days’ for 
that matter, be able to arrive at a proper 
conclusion upon this highly controver- 
sial matter? I am asking the gentleman 
as an experienced legislator. I have no 
desire to embarrass him. I am just ask- 
ing the question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course the answer 
to the gentleman from Mississippi is that 
ever since I have been in this House, 
some 16 years, there have been many 
bills, notably revenue bills, so compli- 
cated and containing so many abstruse 
formulas that it could never be said that 
the Members of the House understood 
them, yet they accepted them with a 
measure of faith. There is a year of 
study behind this bill, so the Committee 
on Rules was eminently justified in re- 
porting it out and letting the House work 
its will thereon. 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, even with the usual splen- 
did contribution the gentleman from’ 
Illinois has made to this colloquy, the 
fact still remains that the Committee on 
Rules did not have an opportunity in all 
of these hearings to go into the matter. 
There is still considerable debate in the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
itself about the bill, and there is con- 
siderable confusion on the floor now, and 
will be more as this matter comes under 
consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. May I say to 
the gentleman that I think the Com- 
mittee on Rules did go into it adequately, 
and after so doing we thought it best to 
bring the bill to the floor. We thought 
the Members should have an opportunity 
to hear the debate, and that it should 
then be up to the Members to decide 
whether or not the bill would be passed. 

Mr. COLMER. Of course the gentle- 
man will agree with me I am sure, that 
in view of the fact that the Congress is 
in a drive to adjourn and has so many 
important matters to consider, one of 
the quick ways to dispose of this matter 
if the House sees fit to do so, is to vote 
down the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. No; Iam hope- 
ful that the House will adopt the rule. 
I am sure that with the 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate everyone will have an oppor- 
tunity to talk on it who desires to do so, 
and we will have a better understanding 
of the bill. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man may have covered this point when 
I was out of the Chamber for a moment, 
but what is the reason for waiving all 
points of order against the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will cover that very fully—and I 
think the reasons were very persuasive— 
if the gentleman will just bear with me 
a little bit, as soon as I get time under 
the rule. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speakér, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Did the Committee on 
Rules vote this bill out unanimously? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not re- 
member just what the vote was, to be 
frank. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Was the bill voted out 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia unanimously? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
I am not certain of that. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sm1tTH). 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILtan]. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to this 
bill and in opposition to the rule. I re- 
gret very much that I find myself oppos- 
ing my good friend the chairman of the 
District Committee. I know he is acting 
in good faith in trying in the House to do 
something for the District of Columbia, 
but I am as certain as I am standing 
here today that this so-called home rule 
bill we have before us will do nothing 
but create confusion here in Washing- 
ton. 

I am against this rule because practi- 
cally every section in this bill would have 
been disposed of by points of order if 
we had not received a special rule from 
the Rules Committee. 

I believe we could have disposed of the 
entire bill on the grounds that the bill 
was improperly placed before the House. 
However, since it is here, I am going to 
fight both the rule and the bill when it 
comes up for debate. I do not know who 
wants this bill. My good chairman has 
been sold a bill of goods. He believes in 
it, or Iam certain he would not be fight- 
ing for it. I served on the subcommittee 
that considered this bill. At that time, 
the Board of Trade was against this bill. 
The Board of Trade is composed of the 
finest people in Washington. All 59 
posts of the American Legion appeared 
against the bill. The Businessmen’s As- 
sociation of Washington appeared 
against the bill. Since this rule has been 
granted, I have received five petitions 
from the Businessmen’s Association of 
Washington asking me to protest against 
the adoption of this rulé and against the 
passage of the bill. 

Now I know just about who wants 
this type of legislation in Washington, 
and I regret that they have been able to 
impress my good chairman, as he is 
usually on the right side of the fence, 


I yield to the 


I believe it was. 
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so far as I am concerned. But today I 
just cannot go along with him, and I do 
not believe that my good chairman of 
the subcommittee is as sold on this as 
the chairman of the full committee. 
But it seems that a certain crowd here 
in Washington would like to take over 
the reins of the Federal Government. We 
just cannot have a dual system of gov- 
ernment here in Washingten in my 
opinion. We tried it in 1871. In 3 years’ 
time the Federal Government had to bail 
them out with a heavy debt. I cannot 
understand why we should want to jump 
into the same pool again. At the present 
time the Women’s Voters League of 
Washington and the Central Southern 
Conference are the main sponsors of this 
bill. I do not know who composed these 
two organizations, but they are the main 
two who have been after me to support 
the legislation. I hope the House will 
vote down this rule. Certainly we need 
all the time we can get between now and 
June 18 if we are to get to some very 
important legislation and get it out of 
the way. There is certainly no special 
rush for this legislation, as the city of 
Washington in my opinion is getting 
along better than any city in the United 
States. Just last week we voted $18,- 
000,000 to build a courthouse here in 
Washington, which is $5,000,000 more 
than the Supreme Court Building cost. 
I cannot even get a dime to put an extra 
post office box in my Post Office at home. 
Just a couple of weeks ago, we author- 
ized an expenditure of $35,000,000 here 


‘for the erection of a medical center. The 


people in. the city of Washington have 
never suffered a depression and they 
never will so long as the Federal Treas- 
ury is located here. We have a pay roll 
of approximately $500,000,000 a year in 
Washington, and it seems to me that that 
should make the people happy without 
their trying to take over the rest of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. AUCHINCLOSs]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill, H. R. 6227, which this rule will 
make in order for debate is the product 
of hard work and concentrated effort. 
It is true that it is a pretty voluminous 
bill but it would be difficult to write one 
which included the charter for a city of 
850,000 souls without covering a good 
many pages. However, this was a more 
difficult task because the problem was to 
revise and remodel a form of govern- 
ment which had been in operation for a 
number of years and which has grown 
up in a more or less haphazard manner. 
I feel convinced that the results of the 
efforts of the Subcommittee on Home 
Rule and Reorganization of the Dis- 
trict Committee are on the whole splen- 
did and merit the favorable considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

In this brief time I would like to re- 
view the history of the subcommittee’s 
work, but first of all I wish to pay my 
respects to the members of the subcom- 
mittee which was made up of six mem- 
bers, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. McGarvey], the gentleman from 
California (Mr. ALLEN], the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr,. Jongs], the gen- 
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tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE] 
the gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 
JonEs], and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMin1tan]. I should say 
in this connection, however, it is with a 
great deal of regret that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McMIian] 
did not attend any meetings of the sub- 
committee, although he was frequently 
asked to do so. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield briefly. 
I would like to finish my statement. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. I 
know the gentleman did not intend to 
misrepresent the facts. I attended five 
of the subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. There was 
nothing personal in what I said. I just 
wanted to let the membership know who 
did the work on this committee and who 
did not. 

These men worked long and hard and 
most unselfishly and applied themselves 
diligently to the many intricate and per- 
plexing problems which were presented 
for solution. But this subcommittee’s 
work could never have been as success- 
ful as it is if it had not been for the help 
of its staff—Dr. George B. Galloway and 
Mr. Clarence Pierce. Dr. Galloway is 
well known to Members of Congress be- 
cause he served as staff director of the 
joint committee which brought out the 
Congressional Reorganization Act. He 
is considered an authority on municipal 
government and he brought to the de- 
liberations of the subcommittee an ex- 
perience and vision which produced an 
orderliness about our work which could 
not have been achieved without him. 
Mr. Pierce, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in municipal problems, con- 
tributed the benefit of his studious and 
retentive mind, which was of inestimable 
value in working out the complicated 
and perplexing details of organization. 
These two men, together with an oc- 
casional stenographer, made up the sub- 
committee staff and we all worked to- 
gether as a team, and it was a great ex- 
perience for us all. 

We approached our task at the outset 
with the resolve to learn just what the 
problem before us was and the staff was 
set to work to study the present set-up 
of the District government, with all its 
ramifications. The volume published by 
the Brookings Institution in 1929, written 
by Dr. Laurence F. Schmeckebier and 
Dr. W. F. Willoughby, was used as a 
textbook—especially the first chapter 
therein which set forth in detail the Dis- 
trict government at that time. The 
study made by Dr. Galloway and Mr. 
Pierce involved not only the actual phys- 
ical structure of the District government 
itself, but also its history and ramifica- 
tions. After 5 or 6 weeks of intensive 
work they were ready to report, and with 
their report they submitted to the sub- 
committee a three-dimensional chart, 
now hanging in the House District Com- 
mittee room, showing the municipal 
structure of the District government 
and its connections with the Federal 
Government. 

When this was done the subcommittee 
met on two or three occasions to study 
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the report, and the chart was described 
to them by the staff, and thus a bird’s- 
eye view was had of the entire problem. 
At the completion of this work the sub- 
committee divided itself into sub-sub- 
committees of not more than two mem- 
bers, to concentrate on different phases 
of our problem and residents of the city 
and people in the Federal Government, 
together with Members of Congress, 
were invited to appear and tesitfy on 
specific questions having to do with the 
various operations of the local govern- 
ment. These hearings began on June 30, 
1947, and continued through the month 
of July, and were exhaustive in their 
consideration of all phases of the differ- 
ent problems which were presented. At 
that time 96 persons appeared before the 
subcommittee and the subcommittee re- 
ceived 16 communications from Mem- 
bers of Congress and others, presenting 
their views about the question under 
study. 

At the completion of these hearings 
the staff was directed to prepare a report 
and during the summer months I had the 
privilege of working intimately with 
them in studying this interesting data 
which had been accumulated. To show 
that a good deal of time and labor was 
spent on drawing up this report, I would 
point out that six drafts were written 
before it took final form, which was is- 
sued on November 2, 1947. It was called 
a preliminary report and was released in 
an effort to secure the reactions and 
comments from individuals on the tenta- 
tive recommendations made therein. At 
this time it was determined by the sub- 


committee that it would not attempt to 
reorganize the judicial or court system in 


the District. This decision was reached 
for two reasons: First, that it was ques- 
tionable whether the committee had 
jurisdiction over the review of the judi- 
cial branch of the city government— 
that probably being the prerogative of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House; 
and, second, that the system in operation, 
on the whole, was working smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The subcommittee was 
very much impressed with the testimony 
given on this subject by Hon. Bolitha J. 
Laws, Chief Justice of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, and Justice Harold M. Ste- 
phens, of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 

In order to secure the best advice from 
as Many as possible, the report was sent 
to about 300 different experts on local 
government throughout the United 
States, to 10 well-known lawyers on con- 
stitutional law, to the Governors of all 
the 48 States, and to all organizations, 
agencies, and individuals who could con- 
ceivably have any interest in the sub- 
ject. It was received with great interest, 
and many constructive comments and 
suggestions were made. As a result of 
the information received, this prelimi- 
nary report was rewritten, and some 
of the views therein were amended, and 
ultimately H.-R. 4902 was introduced in 
the House on January 12, 1948, and at the 
same time an identical bill, S. 1968, was 
introduced in the Senate by the Honor- 
able JOsEPH H. Bat, Senator from Min- 
nesoia. Joint hearings were arranged on 
these identical bills by the two subcom- 
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committees, and they were held for 8 
days, beginning February 2, 1948, includ- 
ing three all-day sessions. 

Eighty-two witnesses were heard of 
whom only 11 were generally opposed to 
the legislation. “At the conclusion of 
these hearings the subcommittee of the 
House District Committee reviewed H. R. 
4902 in detail and considered every sug- 
gestion for change which was made at 
the hearings. Some of these suggestions 
were adopted, and as a result it was de- 
cided to introduce a clean bill in the 
House for the consideration of the full 
District Committee. This is the bill 
which you now have under consideration, 
H. R. 6227. It was reported on April 15, 
1948, by a vote of 6 to 1 by the subcom- 
mittee to the full committee, and after 
five meetings the full District Committee 
reported it to the House by a vote of 14 
to 8 on May 6, 1948. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
legislative counsel in drafting this meas- 
ure; at least five and sometimes as many 
as seven members of this staff worked on 
it unceasingly, and I believe it it safe to 
say that in its final form there has been 
no legislation considered by the House 
which has been given more expert atten- 
tion than this bill. The subcommittee 
was particularly concerned about the 
constitutionality of the measure and 
sought the opinions of practicing con- 
stitutional lawyers in private life, in ad- 
dition to the expert advice of legislative 
counsel. It also secured opinions from 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and legislative :ounsel of the Sen- 
ate, and the parliamentary questions in- 
volved in this act have been carefully 
scrutinized by the experts of both the 
House and Senate. 

Your committee believes that it is a 
sound piece of legislation, and we ear- 
nestly hope that this rule will be adopted 
without dissent and that the House 
will give favorable consideration to this 
important measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yieid 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, we 
have before us, if this rule is adopted, 180 
pages of proposed law. These 180 pages 
are not filled with policy statements or 
whereases or whereofs but 180 pages of 
hard law. 

It is with some hesitancy that I make 
this statement to my colleagues, but I 
made it before the Rules Committee and 
I desire to repeat it here today. I know, 
of course, some reply will be made to it. 
With all due deference to the members 
of the District Committee, and I happen 
to be one of them, I do not believe there 
is a single member of the District Com- 
mittee who knows too much about this 
bill or what it contains. When the mem- 
bers of the committee appeared before 
the Rules Committee for a rule, many 
questions were propounded by members 
of the Rules Committee. They would 
ask, “Mr. So-and-So, does this bill do 
this?” or “Does this bill do that?” And 
50 percent of the time the members who 
were supposed to know something about 
the bill would turn to one of their col- 
leagues and say, “I will let Mr. So-and- 
So answer that question.” Or they would 
turn to a member of the committee staff 
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and say, “I will let Mr. So-and-So answer 
that.” 

I respectfully submit to the Members 
of the House that you are about to con- 
sider 180 pages of law which the members 
of this committee do not know all about. 
It may be said that I am speaking for 
myself, and I confess I am, but I am also 
speaking for some other members whom 
I heard testify before the Rules Commit- 
tee. I do not say that in criticism of 
anyone. I am just saying you have 180 
pages of proposed law with which we 
are not too well acquainted. We have 
not had the time to consider such a tre- 
mendous bill. 

This being true, I do not think we ought 
to adopt the rule and when we do come 
to vote it ought to be voted down. 

We are just shadow boxing with home 
rule. There definitely is no such thing 
as home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia so long as the Constitution remains 
as is. It is absolutely impossible, with 
the Constitution written as it is today, 
to give the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia the right to elect a member to 
represent them in this body who will have 
the power to vote, and he has got to have 
the power of vote before they have real 
home rule. It is absolutely impossible to 
give the people of the District of Colum- 
bia home rule until they have been ac- 
corded the privilege of sending electors 
to the electoral college or voting for 
President. You cannot do that with the 
Constitution as it is today. No one denies 
that. So what is this form of home rule 
that we have before us? 

It sets up a 12-member city council 
for the District that will supplant the 
present 3 Commissioners. In other 
words, where they would have had 3 
men doing all of the legislative work, 
they will under this 180 pages of law have 
12. 

Now, what ordinance-making powers 
will they have? They will not have any 
that are final and conclusive. A legisla- 
tive proposal will be submitted to the 
city council, the city council may vote 
on it and pass it a hundred times, but 
still it would not be law. Oh, no, it would 
not be law. 

Well, what would be required to make 
it law? It would be sent right back to 
the Congress of the United States where 
today that legislation must originate, to 
be dropped in the hopper here. It will 
then go right through the identical 
mill that it would have gone through had 
you never adopted the pending bill. Now, 
that is the kind of council they will have. 
It will be a council without authority, a 
straw-man council. On the other hand, 
it will be empowered to adopt certain 
legislative orders which would not re- 
quire the sanction of the Congress, but 
the present Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia now have that particular 
authority. 

Just how did this city happen to be 
here? This is the District of Columbia. 
It is not a State: How did it happen to 
be here? It was established here by the 
people of the United States. For what 
purpose? To set up a city government 
for someone? Why no. To establish a 
site of Federal Government, and here it 
was the purpose of the people of the 
United States to carry on their Govern- 
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ment and not that of someone else. If 
you were to move the Federal Govern- 
ment out of Washington, what would be 
left? Further, who does the Federal Gov- 
ernment belong to? Does it belong to 
the people of the city of Washington, or 
does it belong to the people of the United 
States? The question answers itself. 
Now, since the people of the United 
States sent about 200,000 Federal workers 
to this city, what did they send them 
here for? They sent them here to run 
the Federal Government. They did not 
send them here for the purpose of set- 
ting up a government within a govern- 
ment and to have one to play with of 
their own. They sent them here to run 
the Government of the people in all of 
the States from Maine to California and 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and 
they were not sent here for the purpose 
of voting for 12 straw men to constitute a 
city council who would hav> no authority 
whatsoever except to pass a resolution 
and send it up to the Congress in the 
hope that the Congress would pass it. 

Another thing, this bill is too all-in- 
clusive. It not only embodies a so-called 
form of home rule, but it entirely re- 
organizes the District government. It 
invades the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service. It provides that all 
of the Federal employees in the District 
of Columbia shall be covered into the 
civil service, and if they run out of Dis- 
trict jobs, then they can transfer to the 
Federal Government, irrespective of the 
quota law. It would thereby circumvent 
the quota law and shove some of your 
constituents out of the opportunity of re- 
maining in Federal employment. That is 
unfair to my constituents and yours who 
seek Federal employment. 

Another thing it does. It increases 
the contribution made by the Federal 
Government to the District of Colum- 
bia. That has been a hot issue for 
years. But, the people of the District 
of Columbia, that is, some of them, not 
only want you to turn the city govern- 
ment over to them, but they want you to 
keep sending the contributions down. 
They want to have their cake and eat 
it too. They cannot have both. They 
must take one or the other. If they 
want to run their own government, then 
they ought to be its sole support. 

Furthermore, it materially amends 
the rules of the House and thereby in- 
vades the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. Had it not been for the 
rule waiving points of order, as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has stated, 
two-thirds of this bill would have gone 
out the window on a point of order. I 
don’t have time to cover the many points 
Saeever I trust you will vote down the 
rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 

has expired. 

Mr. SMITH-of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, 5 minutes 
on a bill like this is a very limited time 
to try to explain my viewpoint, but I 
shall attempt only to tell you what I 
think are some of the important issues 
raised on this question. 
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First, I should like to pay tribute to 
the chairman of our committee [Mr. 
Drrxsen], to the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. AucHINcLoss], and all 
the members of that committee, for the 
untiring work they have put in on this 
problem for a year and a half now. They 
have done a magnificent job in calling 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
people of the United States the impor- 
tance of an issue that means much fun- 
damentally in our system of Government. 

I regret to find myself in opposition 
to the majority members of the commit- 
tee. I doso because I do not believe this 
bill will work. I regret to be in a position 
to say that I would deny, in fact I do not 
ever want to deny, the right of suffrage 
to any person regardless of where he or 
she may be, if they are citizens of the 
United States. But, Mr. Speaker, you 
have here a bill that will not work. I 
say so because it is not a home-rule bill, 
it is, as I said to the Committee on Rules, 
a dual-rule bill. It extends authority 
by this Congress to an elected council of 
the District of Columbia, which will legis- 
late the affairs of the District of Colum- 
bia. Yet the Constitution states that 
that is the authority of the Congress of 
the United States. I say to you, it raises 
in my mind a serious question as to the 
constitutionality of delegating to an 
elected: council in the District authority 
which says to the Congress of the United 
States what shall be the law and what 
shall not be law. That is what this bill 
would do. It would take from the Con- 
gress. the authority to legislate except at 
such times as the Congress would come in 
and amend this bill. 

We talk about the reorganization bill, 
what a fine bill it was, and perhaps so, 
but how many times has that bill been 
amended by acts of this Congress? Go 
back and look at the record. 

What else will this bill do? I want to 
bring to your attention just a few of the 
impossible things that I see about this 
bill. You say it is a bill that extends 
home rule in the way of legislation on 
government affairs in the District. I say 
it cannot be done. 

It provides a dual-voting provision. 
If you do not think that is going to pose 
some legal questions back home in your 
States and in every State in the Union 
you had better take it back to your dis- 
trict and study it a little longer. 

What does this bill provide? It says 
you may vote for the city council if you 
have been in the District of Columbia as 
much as a year. In other words, as a 
Member of Congress, if you have been 
here in the District of Columbia as much 
as @ year, you can walk down, qualify, 
and register and vote in the municipal 
election. You would have that authority 
under this bill. At the same time you go 
back home and under the bill you have 
the authority to vote as well. I say that 
the dual system raises a question here 
that is going to bring about untold num- 
bers of lawsuits, especially where estates 
are involved, and you cannot get around 
it. It will not work, I tell you. We were 
admonished a long time ago about trying 
to serve two masters. We cannot do it 
here now with the District of Columbia. 
Why was that provision put.in the bill? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Why was that pro- 
vision put in the bill? For a very good 
reason. I wish time would permit me to 
say to you why it was put in the bil— 
to offset the very issue that has been 
with the Congress for the last several 
years. I say it is an important issue. 
Mr. Speaker, this rule should be voted 
down. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. First, I want to give 
the reason for putting it in, in the words 
of the staff. They have had a staff who 
have worked hard. I do not criticize 
them for it. They have given it a lot of 
study. But who wrote this bill? They 
talk about the fine work of Mr. Galloway 
and Mr. Pierce. They wrote the bill. 
We talked about why they are putting 
in this very controversial and doubtful 
provision. Here it is. It became such 
an issue in the committee among other 
things. Dr. Galloway writes this and 
says: 

The reason it should be in here was, first, 
that it would improve the composition of 
the District electorate by enfranchising 
200,000 Federal employees who are actual 
residents here and who have an occupational 
acquaintance with public affairs and many 
of whom have a material stake in this com- 
munity because they pay their taxes here. 


All well and good—but what else? He 
continues: 

It would maximize the white element in 
the District electorate and so provide a 
double check along with city-wide elections 
against minority rule. 


If you are going to have that issue 
come up on a question like this, and the 
proponents of the bill admit to you and 
to us that that is the reason, then I say 
that we are going to adopt precedents 
insofar as the Congress is concerned 
which will have repercussions throughout 


the United States. It is going a long, 
long way, and we should be very, very 
careful about it. I say this rule should 
be voted down and sent back to the com- 
mittee for further study to give it the 
real chance that it should have. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is quite unfortunate 
that a matter of such magnitude and of 
such a controversial nature should have 
to come to the House at a time when we 
are in the throes of trying to get through 
with the necessary and essential work of 
the Congress so that we may adjourn. 
I am very much afraid that the Mem- 
bers are not going to stay on the floor 
enough and I am also very much afraid 
that you are not going to have time to 
consider this large piece of legislation 
with the care and thought that ought to 
be given to it, because it is indeed a mat- 
ter of great importance. 

I happen to be a member of both the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
and of the Committee on Rules. I have 
given the bill considerable thought and 
study. I voted to report the bill out of 
the committee largely because of the 
stupendous amount of work that the sub- 
committee had put in this measure. They 
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have given it days and weeks and months 
of study and should be commended for 
their public spirit in doing the tre- 
mendous amount of work that they have 
done on it. For the same reason, as a 
member of the Committee on Rules, I 
voted to bring it to the floor of the House 
so that the House could determine 
whether we want to consider this mat- 
ter at this time. In view of the rush of 
other matters, if the bill is taken up for 
consideration, I hope Members will stay 
on the floor and learn enough about the 
intricacies of this measure to vote upon 
it intelligently. There are going to be 
a thousand questions raised that have 
disturbed many of us. I do not have the 
time to discuss those questions. I am 
just going to mention a few of them in 
passing, to give you a sample of the ques- 
tions you will have to decide in disposing 
of this bill. 

As the bill comes to us today, it sets up 
the District of Columbia, the United 
States Capital, as a body corporate, and 
it authorizes it to sue and be sued. Now, 
I am wondering whether we want to put 
the Nation’s Capital in the position 
where it can be sued as any other munic- 
ipal corporation. That is a question for 
you to decide. 

As the bill was presented by the sub- 
committee, there was no literacy test in 
the qualification of these voters. I of- 
fered an amendment and I offered a sug- 
gestion that people ought not to be per- 
mitted to vote to run this United States 
Capital for you unless they could at least 
read, write, and speak and understand 
the English language. By a divided vote 
that amendment was adopted. I hope it 
will remain in the bill if it is passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The amendment that 
was adopted did not specify the English 
language, did it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


Well, I do 
not remember the exact terms of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I recall it, it says 
they must be able to read and write. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have a 
number of things that I would like to call 
your attention to, but time will not 
permit. 

One thing that worries me is this zon- 
ing provision. It sets up a Zoning Com- 
mission, and the Zoning Commission is 
prohibited from doing anything in con- 
flict with the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. So if that be so, 
if the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission says one thing and the 
Zoning Commission says something else, 
then the law provides that the proposi- 
tion shall be sent to-Capitol Hill, and you 
Members of Congress must be the. ref- 
eree as to whether the corner of this 
street shall be zoned commercial or in- 
dustrial or residential. 

There is a subject in the bill that pro- 
vides that whenever the council proposes 
legislation and sends it up here to you, 
after it has lain in the joint committee 
for 15 days, any Member of this body may 
get up on the floor and, under a highly 
privileged motion, move to discharge the 
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committee from further consideration of 
that bill and bring it to the floor imme- 
diately. Now, that is an innovation in 
our discharge rule. I mention that be- 
cause there are many changes in the 
rules of the House which are so im- 
portant that I hope this Congress is 
going to give very close and careful at- 
tention to the amendment of your rules, 
because those rules have borne the test of 
time for a great many years. I mention 
this discharge proposition just as an il- 
lustration, because every little ordinance 
that has to come to the Congress from 
the council could be taken up by a single 
motion of a single Member and forced 
to the floor, and keep you pretty busy 
deciding whether the town council was 
right or wrong in passing this ordinance 
or that ordinance. 

There is a provision in the bill that 
where there is a conflict of authority 
between the Chief of Engineers, who has 
something to do with certain phases of 
your city here, and your city manager, 
as I read the language, the city manager 
becomes superior to the Chief of Engi- 
neers. That is a matter to which I think 
you should give very careful considera- 
tion. 

This council is permitted to fix up the 
budget which they submit to the Con- 
gress, but if the Congress does not like 
it, it stands just the same. In other 
words, the city council, on the budget 
for the District, as I read the bill, is 
superior to your Congress in determin- 
ing those things. 

There are just so many of these things 
that I think need your attention that I 
hesitate to recommend to you that you 
consider this matter at this time when 
we are as busy as we are with national 
and international matters of great im- 
portance. 

I do think that it is a matter that 
will require several days on the floor, 
because a lot of people are going to ask 
you a lot of questions about this bill. 

The Federal contribution has been 
spoken of, and I will not go into that. 

This matter of dual voting troubles 
all of us a lot. There is a good deal 
of merit on both sides of the dual-voting 
proposition. If you cut it out you cut 
out the votes of some of your best people 
in town—200,000 of them, it is said— 
who are good citizens but who cannot 
afford to keep their domicile here be- 
cause it would endanger their positions. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DrrxsEn]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DirKsENn] is 
recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, first let 
me admonish the membership that we 
are dealing with the rule at this time for 


“consideration, and not for the moment 


with the substance. 

First, why is the bill here? It is here 
because the Congress directed that it 
should come here. One day before Me- 
morial Day in 1947, to be exact, on the 
29th day of May 1947, this House ap- 
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proved House Resolution 195. That res- 
olution authorized the study of home 
rule and reorganization for the District 
of Columbia. That resolution did some- 
thing more, it not only authorized a study 
and an investigation, it directed a study 
and an investigation. The resolution 
that you approved on the 29th of May 
1947 did something more. It directed 
the committee to report to the Congress 
in this session. It did something more— 
that resolution directed that we make 
the recommendations that we deemed 
advisable after that study. The bill that 
is before you is in pursuance of that res- 
olution approved by the House; and 
would it not be a piece of sheer stupid- 
ity to throw $30,000 worth of work out 
of the window and to throw away 12 
months of unselfish effort resulting from 
that action taken in May of 1947? 

Nearly 200 witnesses appeared before 
the committee, and yet my good friend 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY ]—and he is a diligent legis- 
lator and he talks to you in the utmost 
of good faith—says: “I want you to throw 
it out of the window before the jury has 
had the facts.” He wants you to throw 
it out of the window before we have had 
a chance to present the case. That 
would be folly, that would be silly, that 
would be stupidity of the crassest order. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris], for whom I have 
the greatest regard, because he is a good 
lawyer and he is a splendid legislator, 
comes and says, “Throw the case out of 
the window before the committee can 
present it to the jury.” 

What we are asking here is to give us 
an opportunity to present the case. We 
spent the people’s money, and Jim AUCH- 
INCLOsS and his subcommittee, including 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
DeganE], have spent months and months 
unselfishly, in a great labor of love, that 
most Members of Congress will not 
undertake. Now, are you going to throw 
that work out of the window? Cer- 
tainly not, because you would be recre- 
ant, I think, to your responsibility as 
Members of Congress if you did not give 
the committee a chance to make the 
case. Why did we ask for a waiver of 
the points of order? For this very good 
reason, and I address the answer par- 
ticularly to my good friend from Mis- 
souri, Mr. CoLe, who raised the question: 
There are so many small modifications 
of existing law that if we were to under- 
take to comply with the Ramseyer rule 
it would take a month and a half to com- 
plete the report and to show in brackets 
and italics the changes that were made. 
Time is running, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has so well said. I was a mem- 
ber of that special joint committee that 
brought the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to this body. It is the act 
that increased your salaries, it is the act . 
that gave you retirement pay, and if we 
had not then asked for the same kind of 
waiver, there would have been no act, 
there would have been no $2,500 increase 
in salaries, there would have been no 
retirement pay for Members of Con- 
gress, there would have been no easing 
of the legislative burdens by including 
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the Bridge Act and the Tort Claims Title 
and other matters. 

We came in and said: “We ask you to 
waive points of order for the very good 
reason that it is impossible within the 
compass of time to comply.” There isa 
slight modification in the Civil Service 
Act, which would go to the Civil Service 
Committee. There is an item that 
would have to go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. There might have been an item 
that might have to go to the Rules Com- 
mittee, because it deals with the rules. 
But this is an integrated piece of work. 
A hundred and eighty pages? Oh, yes. 
It had to be that long to do the job of re- 
organizing the District of Columbia from 
some 70 sporadic agencies that like 
Topsy just growed, and to give them a 
measure of home rule within the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Speaker, the constitutional ques- 
tion has been raised. Iam a lawyer, but, 
certainly, I do not think I would pit my 
constitutional judgment against the 
eminent John W. Davis, one-time candi- 
date for the Presidency, or against Tom 
Clark, Attorney General, or against Mr. 
Beaman and all of the members of the 
Legislative Counsel, who have approved 
the constitutionality of this measure. 
So I prefer to follow them in my feeble 
constitutional judgment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to have 
the gentleman’s opinion of the section 
which apparently is in conflict with sec- 
tion 8, article I, of the Constitution, part 
of which reads as follows: “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever over such District.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have kept consti- 
tutional control and supervision in the 
Congress of the United States in every 
case. There is a pretty settled judgment 
that we have remained within the Con- 
stitution and given the District as much 
toward home rule as we constitutionally 
can. It is as much as many States have 
given to their municipalities. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that this 
program will not work. That has been 
said before. Some time when you have 
a little time go up to the third floor and 
take another look at Howard Christy’s 
painting The Signing of the Constitu- 
tion. Look at that little accompanying 
chart and find figure No. 12. He is 
seated at a little table with a green table- 
cloth, just behind Benjamin Franklin. 
His name is Roger Sherman. He was the 
shoemaker from Connecticut who sat in 
the Constitutional Convention. While 
the deliberations were going on and after 
they had been completed it was Roger 
Sherman who said: “It won’t work—it 
won’t work.” Long ago a signer of the 
Constitution said this great flexible, or- 
ganic document, that has made it pos- 
sible for this to be the greatest country 
on the face of the earth, would not work. 
That delegate with a dour face, sitting 
in the shadows, said it would not 
work. Thank God the people even then, 
one-hundred-and-fifty-eight-odd years 
ago, did not follow Roger Sherman. 
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We want to have a little democracy 
for our Nation’s Capital if we can within 
the limits of the Constitution. Insofar 
as I know, Mr. Speaker, this is the only 
great capital in the world where people 
today do not have suffrage with respect 
to local matters. They had it for 175 
years; then it was taken away in 1874. 
Why? Because the people were derelict? 
Oh, no. Because the chairman of the 
Board of Public Works, Mr. Sheppard, 
whose statue stands in front of the Dis- 
trict Building, who was a presidential 
appointee, and who could not be reached 
by the ballot and by the people here, was 
derelict in his duty. Oh, it was not the 
people of the District of Columbia who 
failed in 1878 when the new charter was 
instituted and it went from a Territorial 
form to the present Commission form. 
No; indeed. I am confident that this 
integrated piece of legislation that repre- 
sents 12 months of effort and $30,000 of 
expenditure, and that has the approval 
of the majority of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and by the Gallup poll 
taken on the fourth day of May of this 
year was approved by 77 percent, on the 
average, of all of the people, Democrats 
and Republicans, in all sections of the 
country, the North and the South, will 
pass. They said they ought to have a 
measure of home rule. I say to you in all 
good conscience, this is just one of the 
unfinished jobs of the Constitution. 
You know, it was that great expounder 
and interpreter, James Madison, who 
did so much to get the Constitution ac- 
cepted, in his paper No. 43 in the bound 
copy of the Federalist, who commented 
upon this matter of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He referred to it as intended 
to have a legislature for local purposes 
derived from their own suffrages. Yes; 
that is the way Mr. Madison interpreted 
the intention of the founding fathers 
and the framers of this great Govern- 
ment. So, it is an unfinished job that 
must be finished, unless we want to tram- 
ple rather emptily on this thing called 
democracy. This is the only vulnerable 
thing in our armor today, and you can 
hear it over on the other side of the 
water. They say, “Why, the people 
within the shadow of the great dome of 
government are denied the right to vote, 
and before you attempt to extend democ- 
racy and suffrage and freedom, with all 
its implications, to the people in the 
other corners of the earth, perhaps you 
had better tidy your own house.” 

So, here is a_ bill reorganizing and 
streamlining and making efficient a 
sprawling labyrinthian local government 
and setting up a measure of home rule so 
that they can elect members of their own 
school board who preside over the desti- 
nies of the school system that their chil- 
dren attend, and select a city council 
that can enact ordinances and initiate 
legislation under which they must live 
here. The rest of it is mainly transition, 
mainly interpretive and some other sub- 
stantive matters that we will discuss 
when the time comes to debate the bill. 

But, are you going to throw this all out 
of the window before we have had an op- 
portunity to present the case to the jury? 
Why, in the name of justice I could not 
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imagine that kind of a situation. So, we 
ask your indulgence for 2 hours for gen- 
eral debate and give us a chance to read 
the bill under the 5-minute rule and ex- 
plain it to you, and then you can work 
your will thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ALLEN of Illi- 
nois) there were—ayes 66, noes 73. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is. not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
viously a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 177, nays 147, not voting 107, 
as follows: 


Ob- 


[Roll No. 73] 


YEAS—177 
Gore 
Graham 
Granger 
Gross 


Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Tl, 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bolton 
Bramblett 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 


Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
Hale Morgan 
Hall, Morton 
Edwin Arthur Muh!enberg 
Hall, Murdock 
Leonard W. Nixon 
Halleck O'Brien 
Harrison O’Toole 
Hays Patterson 
Hoeven Phillips, Calif. 
Holmes Potter 
Hope Potts 
Horan Poulson 
Huber Powell 
Hull Price, Ill. 
Javits Ramey 
Jenkins, Ohio Reed, Il. 
Johnson, Calif. Rees 
Jones, Wash. Reeves 
Jonkman Riehlman 
Judd Rockwell 


Buchanan 
Buck 
Buffett 
Byrne, N. Y¥. 
Canfield 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Clason 
Coffin 

Cole, N. ¥. 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Dague 

Davis, Wis. 


Engel, Mich. 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Pletcher 


Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 

Kee 

Keefe 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 

Love 

Lynch 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Il. 
Mack 

Macy 
Madden 
Mansfield 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 
Michener 


Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Ross 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
Sadowski 
St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Sasscer 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Seely-Brown 
Smathers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Sundstrom 
Talle 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Trimble 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Welch 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Youngblood 
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NAYS—147 

Abernethy Fuller Norblad 
Allen, La. Garmatz Norrell 
Andersen, Gary O’Konski 

H. Carl Gathings Passman 
Andrews, Ala. Gillie Patman 
Banta Goff Peden 
Barrett Gossett Peterson 
Bates, Ky. Grant, Ala. Phillips, Tenn. 
Battle Gregory Pickett 
Beckworth Griffiths Ploeser 
Bishop Hagen Poage 
Bonner Hardy Preston 
Bradley Harness,Ind. Priest 
Brehm Harris Rains 
Brooks Harvey Rankin 
Brown, Ga. Havenner Rayburn 
Bryson Hedrick Redden 
Burke Hendricks Reed, N. Y. 
Burleson Hess Regan 
Busbey Hobbs Rich 
Butler Hoffman Richards 
Camp Jarman Riley 
Cannon Jennings Rizley 
Carson Jensen Rogers, Fla. 
Chapman Johnson, Ill. Rohrbough 
Cheif Johnson,Ind. Schwabe, Mo. 
Chiperfield Jones, Ala. Schwabe, Okla. 
Church Kilday Scott, Hardie 
Clevenger King Scrivner 
Cole, Mo. Landis Simpson, Il. 
Colmer Lanham Smith, Kans. 
Cooley Larcade Smith, Va. 
Cooper Lewis, Ohio Smith, Wis. 
Courtney Lucas Snyder 
Cravens Lyle Stockman 
Curtis McCowen Teague 
Davis, Ga. McMillan, S.C. Thompson 
Davis, Tenn. MacKinnon Twyman 
Domengeaux Mahon Vail 
Dorn Manasco Vinson 
Doughton Martin, Iowa Weichel 
Eberharter Mason Wheeler 
Elliott Meyer Whitten 
Ellis Miller, Md. Whittington 
Ellsworth Mills Williams 
Elston Morris Wilson, Tex. 
Evins Morrison Winstead 
Fisher Murray, Tenn. Wood 
Folger Nicholson 
Forand Nodar 

NOT VOTING—107 

Abbitt Grant, Ind. Meade, Ky. 
Anderson, Calif.Gwinn, N.Y. Miller, Calif. 
Arends Gwynne, Iowa Multer 
Barden Hand Mundt 
Bell Harless, Ariz. Murray, Wis. 
Bland Hart Norton 
Boykin Hartley O'Hara 
Buckley Hébert Owens 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Pace 
Byrnes, Wis. Herter Pfeifer 
Carroll Heselton Philbin 
Celler Hill Plumley 
Chadwick Hinshaw Price, Fla. 
Clark Holifield Rivers 
Clippinger Isacson Robertson 
Cole, Kans. Jackson, Calif. Scoblick 
Combs Jackson, Wash. Shafer 
Corbett Jenison Sheppard 
Cotton Jenkins, Pa. Short 
Coudert Johnson, Okla, Sikes 
Cox Johnson, Tex. Simpson, Pa. 
Crow Jones, N.C. Smith, Maine 
Dawson, Iil. Kefauver Smith, Ohio 
Delaney Keogh Somers 
Devitt Kerr Stigler 
Dolliver Klein Stratton 
Donohue Kunkel Taber 
Durham Lane Taylor 
Eaton Latham Thomas, N. J. 
Elsaesser Lewis, Ky. Thomas, Tex. 
Engle, Calif. Ludlow West 
Fellows Lusk Whitaker 
Fernandez McDowell Wigglesworth 
Flannagan Maloney Woodruff 
Gallagher Marcantonio Worley 
Gorski Mathews 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 


Fellows against. 
Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Owens against, 
Mr. Carroll for, with Mr. Pace against. 
Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. Whitaker against. 
Mr. Klein for, with Mr. Boykin against. 
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Mr. Crow for, with Mr. Cox against. 

Mr. Hart for, with Mr. Worley against. 

Mr. Harless of Arizona for, with Mr. Rivers 
against. 

Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Devitt for, with Mr. Price of Florida 
against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Arends with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Miller 
of California. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Mr. Mathews with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Gorski. 

Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Multer. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Donohue. 

Mr. Cotton with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Cole of Kansas with Mr. Combs. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Gwinn of New York with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Shafer with Mr. Philbin. 

Mr. Hand with Mrs. Lusk. 

Mr. Gwynne of Iowa with Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin with Mr. Kefauver. 

Mr. Corbett with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Coudert with Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Jackson 
of Washington. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Kunkel with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Latham with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Elsaesser with Mr. Somers. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Thomas of Texas. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. John- 
son of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Barden. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 608, Rept. 
No. 2024), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6556) to extend the authority of the Presi- 
dent under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered to 
any section of the bill at the conclusion of 
the general debate, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion, ex- 
cept one motion to recommit, 
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SOCIAL-SECURITY SYSTEM — MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 676) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I wish to urge upon the Congress the 
necessity for action at this session to 
strengthen our system for the protection 
of our people from the hazards of eco- 
nomic insecurity. We must not let our 
concern with the pressing problems of 
postwar adjustment cause us to neglect 
the human needs of our people. 

On several occasions during the past 
3 years, I have recommended to the Con- 
gress the type of legislation which I be- 
lieve should be enacted to strengthen our 
present social-security system. The 
Congress has not acted on these recom- 
mendations. Instead, it is considering 
legislation which would actually remove 
the protection of our social-security sys- 
tem from many persons now entitled to 
its benefits. I believe that instead of 
limiting coverage it should be expanded, 
and that a number of other improve- 
ments should be made. 

I urge, therefore, that the Congress 
take early action on the following rec- 
ommendations. 

1. More adequate benefits under old- 
age and survivors insurance: 

The benefits being paid under old-age 
and survivors insurance are seriously in- 
adequate. They were adjusted last in 
1939. Even then, the benefits in most 
cases replaced only a small part of the 
income that the worker or his survivors 
had lost because of his retirement or 
death. Earnings and the cost of living 
have risen sharply since that time and 
cannot be expected to return to prewar 
levels. Consequently, further adjust- 
ments in benefit rates are imperative. 

People whose sole income is from so- 
cial-security payments have just about 
reached the breaking point. Many of 
them are widows of workers who were in- 
sured under our social-insurance sys- 
tem, and others are parents in families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 
Many have retired on old-age insurance 
benefits; others are receiving old-age as- 
sistance. All of them face a desperate 
struggle in trying to procure bare ne- 
cessities at present prices. 

The present average payment for a re- 
tired worker is only about $25 a month, 
and is substantially less for dependents 
and survivors, If the insurance system 
is to prevent dependency upon public 
and private charity this amount is ob- 
viously far too low. I recomr-end that 
the Congress increase benefits by at least 
50 percent. 

I also recommend that women be made 
eligible for old-age benefits at 60 years, 
rather than the present 65 years. Wives 
are usually younger than their husbands. 
In most cases, therefore, an ins‘tred 
worker cannot retire at 65 because it will 
be some years before his wife becomes 
eligible for a wife’s benefit, and hoth of 
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them cannot live on his benefit alone. 
Lowering the eligibility age is also im- 
portant for women insured in their own 
right, for widows, and for mothers who 
depended on the earnings of a deceased 
insured worker. 

The present law also works hardship 
by denying benefits to any person who 
earns $15 in any month. I recommend 
that this limit be raised to $40, so that 
the law will permit more older workers 
to supplement their benefits by part-time 
employment. 

At the same time that these changes 
in benefits are made, I recommend that 
the limit on earnings taxable under the 
law be raised from $3,000 to $4,800, and 
that the date for increasing the tax rate 
from 1 percent to 14% percent be moved 
forward from January 1, 1950, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. 

2. Extended coverage for old-age and 
survivors insurance: 

The protection afforded by old-age and 
survivors benefits under our existing 
social-insurance program is unfairly and 
unnecessarily restricted. More than 
20,000,000 persons at work in an average 
week are in jobs where they cannot earn 
any rights toward these benefits. People 
in these jobs are in at least as great need 
of insurance protection as those in jobs 
already covered. Many of them are in 
greater need because their earnings are 
low and uncertain or irregular. 

These groups were originally excluded 
largely because of various special admin- 
istrative problems. Simple procedures 
have now been worked out to collect con- 
tributions and pay benefits for these 
people without undue cost or admini§- 
trative difficulty, and with little incon- 
venience to employers. 

I strongly recommend that the pro- 
tection of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system be extended as 
rapidly as possible to the groups now ex- 
cluded. 

3. Extended coverage for unemploy- 
ment insurance: 

In the case of unemployment insur- 
ance, coverage is even more restricted 
than under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The principal difference is that 
under unemployment insurance employ- 
ees of small firms (those firms employing 
less than eight persons) are not covered 
by the Federal law, whereas they are 
covered under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

Because of differences in the adminis- 
trative problems under the two pro- 
grams, it is more difficult to extend cov- 
erage under unemployment insurance. 
Nevertheless, we should extend coverage 
at this time to at least two important 
groups now excluded. 

I recommend, therefore, that Federal 
legislation be amended to extend cover- 
age to those persons who are now ex- 
cluded merely because they are em- 
ployed by small firms. These workers 
are already covered in many States, and 
I see no reason why they should not be 
covered in the others. 

In addition, I recommend that legis- 
lation be enacted to provide unemploy- 
ment compensation to persons employed 
by the Federal Government. It seems 
absurd that the Federal Government 
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does not provide to its employees the 
same protection that private employers 
are required to furnish for their em- 
ployees. 

In unemployment insurance also, ben- 
efits should be more adequate, particu- 
larly for the unemployed person who has 
a family to support. Not all States have 
raised benefit amounts and extended 
duration to meet present conditions or 
to recognize the special needs of workers 
with dependents. I believe that all 
States should do so. In addition, the 
unduly harsh provisions of some State 
laws for disqualifying claimants should 
be eliminated. 

4. Insurance against loss of earnings 
due to illness or disability: 

I recommend that our social insurance 
system be broadened to include insurance 
against the loss of earnings due to tem- 
porary or extended disability. 

Disability may have an even more se- 
rious effect on family income than old 
age or death. It may occur without 
warning in early or middlc life when the 
worker has heavy responsibilities for 
family support and has had little time 
or chance to make individual savings. 
It usually involves medical costs as well 
as loss of wages. 

On an average day sickness and dis- 
ability keep out of the labor force three 
and a half to four million persons who 
otherwise would have been working or 
looking for work. Of these, more than a 
million and a half have been disabled for 


°6 months or longer. 


Two States now provide insurance ben- 
efits against loss of income from tem- 
porary illness or disability. Other 
States are considering establishing 
such protection. I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should provide a strong 
financial inducement to al: States to pro- 
vide such insurance. 

In the case of disability extending for 
6 months or more, I recommend that 
insurance against loss of earnings be 
established in connection with the pres- 
ent old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. 

5. Improved public assistance for the 
needy. 

All of the foregoing recommendations 
relate to measures to strengthen our con- 
tributory social-insurance system. So- 
cial insurance is a practical and tested 
means by which individuals can join to- 
gether for self-protection. It does now, 
and should increasingly in the future, 
constitute our social-security system’s 
first line of defense against want. Our 
constant aim should be to extend and 
improve this means for providing pro- 
tection through mutual efforts by em- 
ployers and employees, on a basis which 
emphasizes independence and _ self- 
reliance, rather than relief. 

But we cannot neglect our second line 
of defense. Needy persons who are not 
yet protected adequately by insurance 
have to fall back on public assistance. 
And we may expect that there will be 
some who will continue to need public 
aid even after the desirable expansion in 
our social-insurance system becomes ef- 
fective. We should therefore strive to 
make this assistance adequate through- 
out the United States. 
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The recent rise in living costs bears 
especially heavily on old people, father- 
less children, and others who cannot earn 
and must depend on small fixed incomes 
or on savings. Many who can no longer 
make ends meet have been obliged to 
ask for public aid. 

The aid now available to needy people 
is inadequate in many cases and in some 
areas of the country. This inadequacy 
stems in large part from three major 
deficiencies in the Federal Government’s 
program for helping the States to finance 
public assistance. 

The Social Security Act sets unde- 
sirably low maximum limits on the 
amount of the payment to an individual 
in which the Federal Government will 
share. The limits are even lower for aid 
to dependent children than for aid to 
the needy aged and the needy blind. 

Even within the present maximum 
limits, the amount of the Federal grant 
to a State depends on the amount the 
State itself provides for the program. 
Where need is greatest, State resources 
are usually smallest. A needy person in 
a poor State therefore benefits less from 
Federal funds under the Social Security 
Act than a person in no greater need 
who happens to live in a rich State. 

Moreover, Federal grants to States un- 
der the present act may be used only for 
three groups of the needy—the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children. Other 
persons in equal need do not share in 
these funds. Nor is there any provision 
under which the Federal Government 
shares with the States the costs of wel- 
fare services which avert or reduce the 
need for continued assistance. 

I recommend that the act be amended 
to meet these deficiencies, first, by per- 
mitting the Federal Government to 
match more fully the higher payments 
which many States find necessary to 
meet the needs of recipients; second, by 
relating Federal grants more equitably 
to the financial resources and needs of 
each State; and, third, by providing Fed- 
eral grants to help cover the cost of aid 
to persons not included in the present 
categories and the cost of essential wel- 
fare services which avert or reduce the 
need for assistance. 

The measures I have recommended 
have had long and careful consideration, 
and I strongly urge their enactment 
without further relay. 

It has long been recognized as an in- 
escapable obligation of a democratic so- 
ciety to provide for every individual some 
measure of basic protection from hard- 
ship and want caused by factors beyond 
his control. In our own country, the 
obligation of the Federal Government in 
this respect has been recognized by the 
establishment of our social-security sys- 
tem. 

Under this system, most of our people 
now enjoy some degree of protection 
against the insecurity resulting from old 
age or unemployment or the death of 
heads of families. But the protection 
that is given them is far from adequate, 
and there are other millions of our peo- 
ple who are excluded from such protec- 
tion altogether. 

It is especially important to strengthen 
our social-security system at this critical 
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time, when the false claim is constantly 
being made that democratic societies 
cannot protect their people from the eco- 
nomic and social uncertainties of modern 
civilization. We have studied with care 
and at great length the mannez in which 
the system should be strengthened and 
we have the knowledge now to take many 
specific steps for that purpose. We 
should act upon that knowledge without 
further delay. 

The passage of the Social Security Act 
in 1935 marked a great advance in our 
concept of the means by which our citi- 
zens, through their Government, can pro- 
vide against common economic risks. 
Although this act is still under attack 
from some quarters, it is regarded by a 
vast majority of the American people as 
an essential and basic element of our 
democracy. A_ strong social-security 
system is recognized as an essential part 
of our national program to insure maxi- 
mum levels of production and employ- 
ment and to insure fair distribution of 
the output of our economy. 

The original act was necessarily experi- 
mental in many respects, and was delib- 
erately limited in its coverage and in the 
benefits provided until experience should 
permit its extension. In 1939, substan- 
tial amendments were made to improve 
the act on the basis of the experience 
gained by that time. 

Since 1939 we have gained much fur- 
ther experience. Furthermore, extensive 
study has been given to the problem, both 
by the executive and legislative branches. 
From this experience and these studies 
has come a wide area of agreement con- 
cerning most of the steps needed to im- 
prove our Social Security System. Even 
where agreement has not been reached, 
the evidence and arguments have been 
so fully developed that nothing can be 
gained by further delay. 

I wish to emphasize that, because of 
general economic conditions, this is a 
particularly opportune time for taking 
these steps. Now, when employment 
and earnings are at the highest levels 
on record, it is the most favorable time 
for our working people to earn protec- 
tion against serious economic risks which 
face them and their families as a result 
of unemployment, disability, old age, and 
death. Moreover, the increased cover- 
age and higher contribution rates which 
I have proposed will result in a greater 
excess of income over expenditures in 
the social insurance trust funds than is 
at present the case. Even when the ex- 
panded public-assistance program is 
taken into account, the net effect of my 
recommendations is still to increase sub- 
stantially the excess of income over out- 
go. Such an excess of income over outgo 
is valuable to reduce present inflationary 
pressures and to store up purchasing 
power for future use. 

The measures I have recommended will 
extend and broaden our social security 
system to provide protection to millions 
of our people now excluded and against 
risks now pressing heavily upon indi- 
vidual families. They will provide pro- 
tection to our people more and more on 
an insurance basis, and reduce our re- 
liance on relief and similar types of pub- 
lic aids. They will do much to prevent 
distress and to continue our progress to- 
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ward the great goals of individual wel- 
fare and independence. 

It would clearly be unfair to the mil- 
lions of our people for whom we know 
how to provide better protection to de- 
lay longer these sound and practical 
measures. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE House, May 24, 1948. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include the 
amendment to the GI bill of rights, the 
Legion’s so-called Homestead Act. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6227) to provide for 
home rule and reorganization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
make inquiry at this time as to what is 
planned with reference to this bill for 
the rest of the evening? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that it is expected that 
general debate will continue for a while 
this evening and that the House will meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning to con- 
clude debate and proceed with the read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. CRAVENS. How long is it contem- 
plated to go on tonight? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Probably three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6227, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. AUCHINCLOSS.] 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
in my remarks during the debate on the 
rule I endeavored to outline briefly the 
study made by the subcommittee on this 
important subject and in the time now 
allotted to me I will endeavor to answer 
some of the objections to this bill which 
have been raised by its opponents dur- 
ing its consideration before the full Dis- 
trict Committee as well as before the 
Rules Committee. 

It was claimed that the city of Wash- 
ington has the best form of government 
and was freer from waste and graft than 
any other government in the country. I 
am heartily in disagreement with these 
sentiments, although I may have some 
reservations about the question of dis- 
honesty and graft. The government of 
no city in a democracy can possibly be 
efficient unless it is controlled by the peo- 
ple who live there and is responsible to 
them. Commissioners appointed by the 
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President are not responsible to the peo- 
ple of the District and the people have 
no control over them. The form of gov- 
ernment in the District of Celumbia has 
been the subject of study many times and 
the conclusion reached on each occasion 
is that it is cumbersome, complicated 
and confused. I refer particularly to the 
following: The Bureau of Efficiency in its 
study covering a period of 12 years, 1921 
to 1933 so reported; in 1928 to 1929 the 
Brookings Institution conducted a careful 
survey and published a book under the 
authorship of Dr. Laurence F. Schmec- 
kehier and W. F. Willoughby with the 
same conclusion; the Economy Commit- 
tee in 1934; the Citizens Efficiency Com- 
mittee in 1937; the Jacobs committee in 
1936; and, the Griffenhagen and Asso- 
ciates Report in 1939, all agreed that the 
District government was complicated and 
should be thoroughly overhauled and re- 
vised in the interest of efficiency. 

Our subcommittee studied all these re- 
ports and with them as a background 
completed our own comprehensive sur- 
vey of the situation and reached the same 
conclusion. The government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is about as confused 
and :s mixed up a conglomeration of 
bureaus and agencies as can be found 
anywhere. As far as graft and dishon- 
esty are concerned neither I nor, as far 
as I know, the subcommittee have any 
opinion. We conducted no investigation 
along those lines because it had nothing 
to do with the subject assigned to us, but 
I do not believe there is any question in 
the mind of anyone, including the Com- 
missioners, that there is room for great 
fmprovement in the organization of the 
District Government. 

This bill transfers the powers that now 
rest in the District Commissioners to a 
District council of 12, which is elected by 
the vote of all eligible residents in the 
District of Columbia. The District 
council may initiate legislative proposals 
and if passed by the city council such 
proposals will not have the effect of law 
unless reviewed and passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States and signed by 
the President. It has been stated that 
in view of the fact that Congress will 
have to pass on these legislative matters 
as it does at present, the Members of 
Congress will receive little relief from the 
onerous duties which now are theirs. In 
this conclusion I heartily disagree. A 
great deal of time is spent today by 
members of the District of Columbia 
Committees of both Houses in holding 
hearings and in investigating matters 
having to do with the District of Colum- 
bia—many of them of little or no conse- 
quence. Under this proposed legisla- 
tion all this review and research work 
will be done at the level of the city coun- 
cil and it will be the duty of the expert 
staff of the joint committee of Congress, 
provided for in this bill, to see that dis- 
cussion is had on each proposal to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. By this operation 
alone Members of Congress will be saved 
a great deal of time. Furthermore, criti- 
cism has been directed at the proposal 
that Congress shall pass its judgment on 
legislative proposals, received from the 
city council, by joint resolutions which 
would not permit any amendments. It is 
hard to understand the basis for this crit- 
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icism because this provision in the bill 
gives Congress an opportunity to say defi- 
nitely yes or no without delay on any 
proposition that may come before it; and 
if the measure is not approved, then it 
would go back to the city council for 
whatever changes may seem desirable 
or necessary; in this way much time and 
effort would be saved. The bill provides, 
however, that any Member of Congress 


may introduce legislation on District . 


matters the same as they may today, and 
therefore the right of Congress to ex- 
press itself in matters of District concern 
can hardly be considered as being 
abridged. 

I would like to make a few remarks 
about the matter of dual suffrage which 
has been loudly and strongly attacked by 
many people, and a great deal of mis- 
apprehension is the result. I am ready 
to admit that this is a novel proposition 
and that there might be a certain amount 
of hesitancy on the part of Members of 
Congress in accepting it. However, I 
submit that we are dealing with an un- 
usual situation in the District of Colum- 
bia, and therefore if we are to secure the 
best results in an undertaking of this 
kind new methods must be considered 
and should be adopted if found in ac- 
cordance with our American principles. 
In the first place, we must remember 
that this proposal is not mandatory; it 
is merely permissive. People may rote 


in the District for the City Council or not, 
as they see fit in accordance with what 
they consider their best interests. There 
is no “must” about it whatever; it is 
merely offering an opportunity to about 
100,000 men and women employed in the 


Federal Government, who pay taxes here 
and many of whom own their own homes, 
to have a voice in their local government. 
There certainly can be nothing un- 
American about that. 

The bill provides that in order to be 
eligible to vote for the local City Council 
an individual must be 21 years of age, 
sane, without criminal record, a citizen 
of the United States, and a resident of 
the District for at least 1 year. Before 
he can vote he must sign a statement 
under oath when he registers that he is 
all of the above, including whether he is 
a resident or is domiciled in the District. 
Now, there is a great differentiation be- 
tween residents and domiciles. Resi- 
dence means physically residing in a 
place of abode, while domiciled means 
the intent on the part of a person to 
make the District his permanent home 
and to have a permanent home in no 
other place. 

The question has been raised as to the 
difficulty in determining a person’s domi- 
cile in the matter of settlement of estates 
and in tax questions, but the best advice 
your committee could secure was that 
there could be no reasonable doubt about 
&@ person’s residence or domicile when an 
affidavit is on file such as I have already 
described. It would be conclusive proof 
as to what the individual considered his 
domicile or his residence. In my opinion 
it is highly desirable to have these 100,- 
000 people who come from every State 
in the Union given an opportunity to vote 
in the Capital City for the local city 
council if they so desire. These people 
represent a most highly educated and in- 
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telligent group and they would raise the 
standard of the electorate. I do not 
mean to suggest that the people of Wash- 
ington are of a low intellectual order, be- 
cause quite the opposite is true. The res- 
idents of the District are highly educated 
and they hold high positions of trust. 
In the District of Columbia 21 percent of 
the residents have attended some col- 
lege, against 10 percent average else- 
where in the United States; 35 percent 
have a high-school education against 29 
percent average elsewhere; 21.3 percent 
hold high positions as executives or are 
professionals, against 17.5 percent aver- 
age elsewhere in the country; and, 45 
percent hold white-collar jobs, compared 
to 24.3 percent average elsewhere. 
The city of Washington is not made up 
of “riffraff and rabble” as has been sug- 
gested, but is made up of a highly intelli- 
gent and educated class of patriotic 
American citizens. Furthermore, these 
100,000 Federal workers, who claim their 
domicile elsewhere and who have lived 
here for a number of years, should have 
some measure of protection against ex- 
ploitation by those who claim their dom- 
icile in the District of Columbia, and I 
am thinking of people who come from 
my district as well as people who come 
from the district of every other Member 
of Congress. 

I would like to point out that resi- 
dents would have only the privilege of 
voting for members of the city council 
and the board of education, while only 
those who are domiciled would have the 
right to vote for the Delegate in Congress. 
In that way no one could vote for two 
Members of Congress even if one of them 
were a nonvoting Member. I would point 
out further that no confusion about the 
voting would occur, because the election 
of the congressional Delegate would take 
place in the even-numbered years, while 
the election of the city council and the 
board of education would take place in 
the odd-numbered years. No one who is 
not domiciled in the District of Columbia 
could hold public office. 

In studying this question the subcom- 
mittee went into it very thoroughly and 
examined the election laws of the States, 
as well as writing to Governors and at- 
torneys general of all the 48 States. We 
found there was a precedent for dual 
suffrage right here in the neighboring 
State of Maryland, where local charter 
provisions are in force permitting local 
residents who are domiciled in other 
States to vote and hold office—which is 
more than this bill provides—but not 
permitting them to vote in State or Na- 
tional elections. It was explained that 
this is permitted because in the towns 
near Washington many Federal work- 
ers reside who do not wish to surrender 
their domiciles in another State, but 
Maryland, recognizing their intelligence 
and background, wants their participa- 
tion in local government. The first may- 
or of Cheverly, Md., who held office for 
several years, was a State voter in Mis- 
souri, while the mayor of Brentwood, 
Md., claimed his domicile to be in Texas. 

I have given the reascns which moved 
your committee to adopt this provision, 
and which, if adopted, will be for the best 
interests of the entire District of Colum- 
bia. Your committee heard-from the au- 
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thorities in 42 States on this subject, and 
in 32 cases the reply was that a person 
who voted for the local offices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the provisions of 
this act woul not lose his voting rights 
in the State where he claimed domicile. 
Eight Governors, however, disagreed in 
this, and two of these eight stated that 
they would favor State legislation per- 
mitting such limited dual suffrage. Two 
States gave no definite opinion, and no 
reply was received from six. It is inter- 
esting to note that the 32 States who 
were favorable to this proposal represent 
approximately 76 percent of the entire 
population of the country. 

Your committee adopted the 1-year 
rule for a resident because this is the 
length of residence which is required by 
nearly all the States in the Union. 
Nevertheless, criticism has been made 
that because of the 1-year rule it would 
open the opportunity for the importation 
of undesirables who would vote in elec- 
tions. In my opinion this is a pretty far- 
fetched argument because first of all, 1 
year is quite a period of time for a mi- 
grant to live in one place, and in the 
second place before a person can vote he 
must register and sign an affidavit about 
his year’s residence, and if he signs this 
affidavit falsely he would be subject to 
prosecution for perjury. In addition to 
all this, a man to be elected to office must 
be voted on by all the voters in the Dis- 
trict, and assuming that there would be 
300,000 people who would vote in the Dis- 
trict out of a population of 850,000, it is 
evident that there would have to be at 
least an importation of 150,000 people in 
order to swing an election. Hence my 
feeling that the argument is far-fetched. 
If fraud appeared in the District 
election and was permitted to go un- 
punished by the authorities, Congress 
would be interested and has the right to 
take whatever action might be proper 
under the circumstances. 

The statement has been made that this 
plan would be an expensive experiment 
to the District and I regret that it is im- 
possible to answer this question. cate- 
gorically. We did the best we could in 
studying the financial problem and in 
weighing the estimated comparative 
costs, and after considerable study my 
best guess is that the increased cost 
might be in the neighborhood of two to 
three hundred thousand dollars, which 
would represent the cost of holding an 
election. It is my belief, based on some 
practical experience in municipal gov- 
ernment, that after the plan is in opera- 
tion the operating cost of the city gov- 
ernment would become less than it is 
today. 

Now, there are two arguments which 
opponents to this measure make which 
are contradictory. One is that under 
this measure Congress loses cont:'ol over 
the District affairs which they must re- 
tain under the Constitution of the United 
States, and in the same breath the op- 
ponents state that the bill does not give 
home rule to the District. Now, both of 
these statements cannot be true, because 
if the bill does not give home rule to the 
District, then the control must rest in 
Congress. All that is claimed is that this 
bill will give the right to the people in the 
District of Columbia to elect their own 
city council, which in turn will exercise 
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all the privileges and duties of govern- 
ment possible under the Constitution of 
the United States, which requires that 
Congress retain control over District af- 
fairs. It may be said in fairness that this 
bill is as much home rule as can be ex- 
tended to the District of Columbia under 
the Constitution. It will bring the city 
of Washington under a form of govern- 
ment based on the American theory of 
Democracy, which provides that people 
who are taxed by their government shall 
have a voice in its operation. 

I may say frankly, my colleagues, that 
that is the main reason that prompted 
me to devote so much time and study to 
this interesting problem. The United 
States of America today is the greatest 
Democracy on earth, but the Capitol of 
the greatest Democracy on earth is the 
only city in any nation which has ever 
claimed to be a Democracy where the 
residents do not have a voice in their 
own affairs. This measure will rectify 
that terrible mistake and I urge your 
enthusiastic support. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it had not been my 
intention to take any time on the bill this 
evening in view of the lateness of the 
hour. However, due to the legislative 
situation and the desire of the leadership 
to proceed insofar as .we may do so 
without too much burden upon the Mem- 
bers, we want to utilize as much time as 
we can conveniently and objectively this 
evening. It will not be my purpose to 
have much to say about the bill in these 
5 minutes, but I do wish to say something 
about some of the statements that have 
been made by the proponents of the bill. 

In the first place, it has been stated a 
number of times that this measure was 
brought out of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia by a vote of 14 to 8. 
I think the ReEcorp should show clearly, 
Mr. Chairman, just what the situation 
was. The District Committee considered 
this matter in executive session for sev- 
eral days; as has been stated, I think 5 
days. The matter was brought to a vote 
at a time when a bare majority of the 
members of the committee was present, 
and in view of the statements that have 
been made I think this statement should 
be in the Recorp that there were present 
when a vote was taken on this measure 
7 who voted to report the bill and 5 who 
voted against it. One voted “present”. 
There were 3 members who left their 
proxies to vote against the bill, and 
there were 7 members who left their 
proxies with the chairman of the com- 
mittee to vote in favor of the bill. Then 
as the bill was reported out, there were 
present 7 members of the committee who 
voted for the bill and 5 who voted to not 
report it. The others, as they were talk- 
ing about the division and the majority 
who voted this bill out of the committee, 
were not present and voting after the full 
discussion of it, but who left their proxies. 
I think that should be stated in view of 
the fact that something has been made of 
the question on how many committee 
members voted to report it and how many 
voted te not report it. 

Now, I would like to make this state- 
ment. I think everyone will recognize 
that the board of trade of the District 
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of Columbia is composed of the leading 
citizens of the District of Columbia. I 
do not want anyone to get the idea that 
I indicate by that others in the District 
of Columbia are not leading citizens, too, 
but it is a well-known and established 
fact, I think, that the board of trade 
of the District of Columbia is composed 
of many of the substantial and out- 
standing citizens of the District. The 


board of trade considered this matter . 


over a long period of time. The very 
genial, very able, and very lovable chair- 
man of this committee has had much 
to say about the great number of or- 
ganizations that appeared before the 
committee, and how many witnesses ap- 
peared before the committee in favor of 
this bill, but I say to you that the mem- 
bers of the board of trade, who have as 
much interest in the District of Colum- 
bia as anybody, organization or groups, 
considered this matter for a long time 
and finally came to the conclusion that 
they did not believe this was the type of 
a bill to provide home rule that should 
pass the Congress. That is what that 
organization said. 

My esteemed friend will say, “Sure, 
there are divisions in all organizations. 
There are divisions in the board of trade. 
Some said they were favorable to it and 
some said they were unfavorable to it.” 
Because there were some who were fa- 
vorable to it, I assume he would take the 
position that the board of trade should 
also be registered as in favor of it. If 
that is the case, why not take the five 
who were present at the District Com- 
mittee that voted against it, and say that 
their opinion should prevail. Certainly 
a majority of any organization in this 
country should prevail. 

I think Members of this House would 
do well to stop and ponder a long time 
before we adopt a measure like this, with 
as Many questionable provisions as there 
are in this bill. I think it is a matter 
that deserves serious consideration. As 
I have said repeatedly, I do not ever want 
to be in a position to deny suffrage to a 
citizen of this country if he puts him- 
self or herself in a position of being en- 
titled to suffrage. I am not opposed to 
suffrage, the kind of suffrage that I think 
the people of the District could consti- 
tutionally and otherwise have and that 
they should have. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to address myself to two 
phases of the bill in particular, that 
phase which involves the city manager 
form of government and that phase 
which concerns the system of elections 
which is proposed. 

I want first to say a few words about 
the city manager plan of local govern- 
ment. I speak with some personal 
knowledge of this form of government, 
for there are 44 cities within the State 
of California which have it. Among 
them is my own home city of Oakland, 
with a population of something over 
400,000, where the plan was adopted by 
charter in 1931 and where it has worked 
well ever since. The cities of San Diego, 
Long Beach, and Berkeley have also had 
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the city manager plan for many years. 
We in California think that the manager 
plan is the best form of city government 
the United States has produced, and I 
believe it will work well in Washington. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
the county of Alameda, in which my dis- 
trict lies, is now considering a merger 
plan of organization for the county. In 
the county there are the cities of Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda, and San Lean- 
dro, having a total population in the 
neighborhood of 800,000, in each of 
which the manager plan is being used. 
After the experience of those cities, in 
which about 90 percent of the population 
of the county resides, it is now being 
contemplated that the county itself 
might adopt the plan. 

Under the manager plan there is a 
unification of powers in the city council 
but a separation of functions as between 
the council and the manager. The 
council formulates local policies and 
enacts them, the manager and the de- 
partments execute these policies. 

The manager form of government is 
modeled upon the internal structure of 
the most successful private business cor- 
porations. It was first adopted in 
Staunton, Va., in 1908 and has now 
spread to more than 800 cities and towns 
in the United States. It is embodied in 
the model city charter of the National 
Municipal League. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, ~ 
that the Father of our Country favored 
the manager plan in principle. In a let- 
ter to Benjamin Stoddert in 1792 George 
Washington said in part: 

It has always been my opinion, and still is 
so, that the administration of the affairs of 
the Federal city ought to be under the im- 
mediate direction of a judicious and skillful 
superintendent * * * one in whom is 
united knowledge of men and things, in- 
dustry, integrity, impartiality, and firmness; 
and that this person should reside on the 
spot. 


As we know him in California, the ctiy 
manager is a trained and experienced 
administrator whose role is that of busi- 
ness manager of the public corporation 
in which the governing board is the 
council and the electors are the stock- 
holders. He is appointed by the council 
for an indefinite term on the basis of 
ability and is removable by council. He 
appoints all the department heads, 
supervises and disciplines employees, 
prepares the annual budget, attends 
meetings of council to make recom- 
mendations, give advice, answer ques- 
tions, and meet criticism, and directs the 
entire city administration under the con- 
stant control of the council. He is taken 
as a rule from a field of business or the 
engineering profession. 

Secondly, I wish to speak about the 
type and method of election provided 
for in this bill. The bill provides for 
nonpartisan elections with no party 
designation appearing on the ballots. 
Eighty-three percent of the council- 
manager cities in the United States have 
nonpartisan elections. 

The separation of municipal elections 
from partisan politics seems to work well 
in city government and seems to give the 
electorate more direct control over its 
elected officials. 
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This bill also provides for the election 
of all the councilmen and school board 
members at large. The committee .be- 
lieves that it is better to elect council- 
men at large rather than by wards be- 
cause, under the at-large method, first, 
abler men are more likely to be chosen; 
second, ward boundaries are wiped out; 
third, gerrymandering becomes impossi- 
ble; fourth, groups can put forward their 
best men no matter where they may live 
in the city; and, fifth, this is most im- 
portant, election at large leads council- 
men to stress general city-wide problems, 
both in the campaign and in office, rather 
than the special needs of little districts, 
Seventy-three percent of all the council- 
manager cities today employ the at-large 
method of election; 16 percent of them 
elect their councilmen by wards; and 11 
percent use a combination of the two 
methods. 

House Resolution 6227 provides for a 
three-member Board of Elections, ap- 
pointed by the President in the first in- 
stance, to conduct the permanent regis- 
tration of voters and nonpartisan elec- 
tions. Under the bill the first election 
would be held on February 8, 1949. 
Thereafter, the councilmanic and school 
board elections would be held in Novem- 
ber of the odd-numbered years. Elec- 
tions for the Delegate in Congress and 
to fill vacancies would be held in No- 
vember of the even-numbered years. 

Qualified electors would have to be 
United States citizens, 21 years old or 
older, who have resided or been domiciled 
in the District of Columbia for 1 year, 
who are able to read and write English, 
are mentally competent, and have not 
been convicted of a felony. 

Only persons domiciled in the District 
could run for office or vote for the Dele- 
gate. 

Nomination would be by petition 
signed by 100 qualified electors. Candi- 
dates must deposit a filing fee amount- 
ing to $39 for candidates for council, $25 
for candidates for the school board, and 
$125 for candidates for delegate. 

Positions on the council would be num- 
bered from 1 to 12; and on the school 
board from 1 to 8; and candidates will 
run for numbered positions. There will 
be primary and general elections. Any 
candidate who obtains a majority of all 
the votes cast for a particular position in 
the primary would be declared elected to 
it. If no candidate obtains a majority 
vote in the primary, the two top candi- 
dates for the position will compete in the 
final election. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
the House will approve of this bill upon 
which we have labored so hard and long. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. HALLecK having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CurrTIs, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6227, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
XCIV——402 
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To Mr. HESELTON (at the request of 
Mr. Case of New Jersey), for 3 days, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. Hutu), for an indefinite 
time, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Devitt (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING), on account of illness. 

To Mr. Corton (at the request of Mr. 
PLuMLey), for 1 week, on account of a 
death in his family. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the House adjourn today it adjourn to 
meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hatt]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRIS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution by the 
American Pension Club No. 1 of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Mr. GORE (at the request of Mr. 
Harris) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude two items. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 25, 1948, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1578. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of. Veterans’ Affairs to prescribe the 
rates of pay for certain positions at field 
installations; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

1579. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report of proposed 
transfers of vessels to the city of Baltimore, 
Md., and to the Admiral Farragut Academy; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1580. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the course of instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy to 
be given to not exceeding four persons at a 
time from the Republic of the Philippines; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1581. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1949 in the amount of 
$310,122,000 for the Veterans’ Administration 
(H. Doc. No. 673); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1582. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $100,000 
for the Department of Commerce (H. Doc. 
No. 674); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1583. A letter from Charles E. Bohlen, 
counselor, for the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter, dated February 
10, 1948, from Mr. George Th. Bacopoulos, 
member of the Greek Chamber of Deputies 
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for Athens and president of the board of 
a@ new Greek parliamentary group established 
for the promotion of Greek-American friend- 
ship, also a copy of a booklet describing a 
ceremony which took place on the occasion 
of the presentation to the Greek Parliament 
of a picture of the American Shrine of De- 
mocracy; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1584. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $1,000,000 and 
proposed contract authorizations in the 
amount of $37,725,000 (H. Doc. No. 675); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H. R. 6402. A bill to pro- 
vide for extension of the terms of office of 
the present members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1973, pt. II). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Committee on 
Rules. H. Res. 605. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 5645, a bill to 
assist States in collecting sales and use taxes 
on cigarettes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2006). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REES. Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 5189. A bill to provide 
for a research and development program in 
the Post Office Department; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2007). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 3934. A 
bill to amend the Public Health Service Act 
with respect to venereal disease rapid treat- 
ment centers, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2008). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GEARHART. Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6556. A bill to extend the 
authority of the President under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2009). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 4531. A bill for the relief of 
the city and county of San Francisco; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2018). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE. Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1043. A bill authorizing additional 
research and investigation into problems and 
methods relating to the eradication of cattle 
grubs, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2020). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE. Committee on Agriculture. 
H. Res. 452. Resolution to request the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to take action to pre- 
vent damage to valuable crops as a result 
of the use of the weed killer known as 
“2,4-D”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2021). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 6659. A bill to con- 
tinue for a temporary period certain powers, 
authority, and discretion conferred on the 
President by the Second Decontrol Act of 
1947, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2022). Referred to the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5111. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to change the base period for determina- 
tion of parity for Maryland tobacco from 
August 1919 to July 1929 to the period from 
January 1936 to December 1945; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 2023). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. H. Res. 608. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 6556, a bill to 
extend the authority of the President under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2024). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2142. A bill for the relief of 
Eleanor P. Simmonds; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2012). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2551. A bill for the relief of 
William R. Ramsey; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2013). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2552. A bill for the relief of 
Thomas A. Hanley; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 2014). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4261. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim, or claims, of Hilda 
Links and E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred L. 
Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2015). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4298. A bill for the relief of 
Henry Hill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2016). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4516. A bill for the relief of 
the Moore Dry Dock Co., of Oakland, Calif.; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2017). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5169. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Harriett Patterson Rogers; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2019). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Undér clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows 


By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6647. A bill to increase certain bene- 
fits payable under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 6648. A bill to change the titles of 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to Under Secretaries of Defense for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, respectively, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6649. A bill to grant certain interests 

in mineral rights, including oil and gas 
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rights, to persons who have acquired or here- 

after acquire land pursuant to homestead 

entry; to the Committee on Public Lands, 
By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6650. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey and exchange 
certain lands and improvements in Grand 
Rapids, Minn., for lands in the State of 
Minnesota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6651. A bill to withhold from Great 
Britain any assistance under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R. 6652. A bill to amend the act of 
June 11, 1946, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6653. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the leprosy 
situation in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H. R. 6654. A bill to grant retirement with 
pay to certain disabled emergency officers 
of World War I; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 6655. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of one grade on the retired list of 
certain officers who were decorated and rec- 
ommended for promotion during World War 
II but who have not attained the rank to 
which recommended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6656. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to prescribe the 
rates of pay for certain positions at field in- 
stallations; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6657. A bill to amend section 77 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H.R. 6658. A bill to authorize the reim- 
bursement of the reclamation fund for the 
cost of the construction and certain costs of 
operation and maintenance of the Colorado 
River front work and levee system adjacent 
to the Yuma Federal irrigation project in 
Arizona and California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 6659. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 6660. A bill to improve conditions 
among the Navajo Indians; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

H.R. 6661. A bill declaring certain Crow 
Indians to be competent members of the 
Crow Tribe; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H.R. 6662. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted inherited land on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 6663. A bill to provide for a new post 
office at North Hollywood, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6664. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post. office at Tujunga, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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H.R. 6665. A bill to provide for the 
alteration, extension, and remodeling of the 
post-office building in Pasadena, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6666. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement of post-office facilities at Van 
Nuys, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 6667. A bill to provide for the 
acquisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United ‘States 
post office at Verdugo City, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6668. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and for the construction of a 
suitable building thereon for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post 
Office at Sepulveda, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H. R. 6669. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and for the construction of a 
suitable building thereon for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post 
Office at Sierra Madre, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6670. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for tl.e construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Sunland, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6671. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Tarzana, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6672. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Montrose, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

H. R. 6673. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Pacoima, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. : 

H. R. 6674. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Reseda, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6675. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Roscoe, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6676. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at Altadena, Calif; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

H.R. 6677. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for the construction 
of a suitable building thereon for the use 
and accommodation of the United States 
post office at La Canada, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6678. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site and for the construction of a 
suitable building thereon for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post 
Office at La Crescenta, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6679. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and for the construction of a 
suitable building thereon for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post 
office at Encino, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H.R. C680. A bill to authorize the incor- 

poration of the Polish Legion of American 
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Veterans of the United States of America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6681. A bill to amend section 801 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 6682. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and Ter- 
ritories in financing a minimum foundation 
education program of public elementary and 
secondary schools, and in reducing the in- 
equalities of educational opportunities 
through public elementary and secondary 
schools, for the general welfare, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 6683. A bill to amend the act of May 
18, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 602), to revise 
the roll of the Indians of California and to 
provide for a per capita payment; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. Res. 606. Resolution referring the bill 
H. R. 1171 to the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 607. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 6448; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. Res. 609. Resolution authorizing a re- 
print of supplement III (A) of the report of 
the Subcommittee on National and Interna- 
tional Movements of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs entitled “The Strategy and Tac- 
tics of World Communism—Country Studies, 
A. The Coup d’Etat in Prague”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 610. Resolution authorizing a re- 
print of supplement III (B) of the report of 
the Subcommittee on National and Interna- 
tional Movements of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, entitled “The Strategy and Tac- 
tics of World Communism—Country Studies, 
B. Communism in the Near East”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H. Res. 611. Resolution authorizing a re- 
print of supplement IV of the report of the 
Subcommittee on National and International 
Movements of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, entitled “The Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism—Five Hundred Leading 
Communists (in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
Excluding the U.S. S. R.)”; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Virgin Islands, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to es- 
tablishing and promoting a social insurance 
program for the islands; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6684. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the Mc- 
Cullough Coal Corp. against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. R. 6685. A bill for the relief of John and 
Lillie Schneider; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 6686. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of James B, Stirling, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. DEANE: 

H. R. 6687. A bill for the relief of Marie E. 

Wright; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H.R. 6688. A bill for the relief of Frances 
L. Marshall; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6689. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Holbert; Ernest L. Gass and the estate of 
James L. Thomas, deceased; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMEY (by request) : 

H. R. 6690. A bill for the relief of Graphic 
Arts Corp. of Ohio, Toledo, Ohio; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6691. A bill for the relief of Anita 

Bloom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1984. By Mr. DIRKSEN: Petitions of Peoria 
Post No. 2, Inc., the American Legion, Peoria, 
Tll., in support of H. R. 4482; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

1985. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Resolution of 
Putney Grange, No. 502, Putney, Vt., favor- 
ing legislation to permit admission to the 
United States of certain displaced persons 
in Europe who are trained professionally or 
skilled workers who could be self-supporting 
in this country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1986. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition of the 
citizens of Mount Vernon, Ohio, urging pas- 
sage of legislation that will again permit 
nonsectarian religious training on a volun- 
tary basis in our public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1987. By Mr. REED of Illinois: Petition of 
W. Harvel Tracy and 42 residents of Elgin, 
Ill., urging favorable consideration of H. R. 
5213; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

1988. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 
Mariam Harkness and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the defeat of the universal military train- 
ing bill; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1989. Also, petition of the Buncombe 
County Republican Club, Asheville, N. C., 
urging consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of a substantial 
increase in salary for postal workers; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1990. Also, petition of Pauline Smith, of 
Fall River, Mass., and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of House bill 3825, to repeal 
the excise tax on toilet preparations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1991. Also, petition of Rosaland Golembe 
and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1992. Also, petition of Edmond C. Fletcher, 
urging consideration of the resolution with 
reference to impeachment of the Honorable 
Alfred D. Barksdale, judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Western 
District of Virginia, for gross misbehavior in 
office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1993, Also, petition of John Zubon and 
others, urging consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to defeat of legislation 
titled “The Subversive Activities Control 
Act”; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

1994, Also, petition of A. H. Hammond, 
Sarasota, Fla., and others, urging considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1995. Also, petition of J. Bennan, Miami, 
Fla.,.and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
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the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1996. Also, petition of Eugene Hiens, 
Miami, Fla., and others, urging considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1997. Also, petition of Miss Annie E. Mc- 
Elroy, Miami, Fla., and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 
16); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1998. Also petition of W. A. Bloom, Tampa, 
Fla., and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1989. Also, petition of W. D. Hulme, Sara- 
sota, Fla., and others, urging consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2000. Also, petition of Raymond A. Nadean 
and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2001. Also, petition of L. C. Pixley and 
others, urging consideration of their resolu- 
tion with reference to endorsement of the 
Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

2002. Also, petition of Miss Katie H. Kerce 
and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

2003. Also, petition of Mrs. W. A. Nau- 
mann, Orlando, Fla., and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 
16); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2004. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan (H.R. 
16); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2005. Also, petition of Miss Faith B. Bar- 
bere, Orlando, Fla., and others, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 
16); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2006. Also, petition of O. C. Baker, Miami, 
Fla., and others, urging consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2007. Also, petition of C. F. Bloodworth, 
Miami, Fla., and others, urging consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan (H. R. 16); to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 25, 1948 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, sometimes we are dis- 
couraged and disappointed in the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation, and the common 
people of other lands, hungry for peace, 
cannot understand the difference he- 
tween what we say and what we do. 

We have an uneasy feeling that we have 
not been right or consistent and have 
risked the peace of the world for lesser 
gains at home. Only if Thy Spirit guide 
our spokesmen and shape our policies 
can this Nation regain the respect of 
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the world and merit Thy blessing. Win- 
ning peace in the world must become 
more important than winning votes in 
America. 

God, direct our Senators to do what is 
right for Jesus’ sake and the sake of 
peace and good conscience. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Monday, May 24, 1948, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on today, May 25, 1948, the Presi- 
dent Had approved and signed the fol- 
lowing act: 

S. 2287. An act to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2588) re- 
quiring all mails consigned to an air- 
port from a post office or branch, or from 
an airport to a post office or branch, 
within a radius of 35 miles of a city in 
which there has been established a Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle service to be de- 
livered by Government-owned motor 
vehicles, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
EDWARD A. TOWSE TO BE SECOND 
JUDGE OF THE FIRST CIRCUIT, CIRCUIT 
COURTS OF HAWAII 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, June 2, 1948, at 10 a. m., in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Edward A. Towse, of 
Hawaii, to be second judge of the First 
Circuit, Circuit Courts of Hawaii, vice 
Hon. Albert M. Cristy, elevated. At the 
indicated time and place, all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], 
chairman, the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr, Moore}, and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, EaSTLANpD]. 

PROTECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


AGAINST UN-AMERICAN AND SUBVER- 
SIVE ACTIVITIES—NOTICE OF HEARING 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I give 
notice that a public hearing on House bill 
5852 has been scheduled for 9 o’clock 
a. m., Thursday, May 27, 1948, for the 
proponents, 9 o’clock a. m., Friday, May 
28, and 9 o’clock a. m., Saturday, May 
29, for the opponents of the bill. It is 
a bill to protect the United States against 
un-American and subversive activities. 
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The hearing will be in the room of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, room 
424, Senate Office Building. At the des- 
ignated times, persons interested in the 
bill may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. I suggest that there 
is a rule that those who mean to testify 
might well have their statements in 
writing and filed with the committee. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, is the 
bill to which the Senator has just re- 
ferred the House bill called the “Mundt 
bill’? 

Mr. WILEY. It is. 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 


HEARING ON NOMINATION OF CHARLES 
F. BRANNAN TO BE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. THYE. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it shown in the Recorp that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry will hold a meeting Thursday 
morning, May 27, at 10 o’clock a. m., for 
the purpose of discussing approval of the 
nomination of Charles Franklin Bran- 
nan to be Secretary of Agriculture. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF AD- 
MISSION OF WISCONSIN INTO THE 
UNION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 29, my State of Wisconsin 
will celebrate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of its admission into the Union 
as our thirtieth State. Celebrations will 
be occurring throughout the Badger 
State, principally, of course, in the State 
capitol at Madison, as well as in Milwau- 
kee and all the other cities, towns, and 
hamlets, large and small, as the people 
of Wisconsin commemorate 100 years of 
progress and pioneering. 

In that connection, Mr. President, the 
Library of Congress has made splendid 
arrangements for the opening of a gala 
exhibit on May 29 at3p.m. That after- 
noon it will be my pleasure to open the 
celebration in Coolidge Auditorium with 
an address on Wisconsin history. The 
Library has invited all Members of Con- 
gress to that occasion and to the exhibit, 
and I add my own warm invitation, in 
addition to inviting all folks from Wis- 
consin who are located in or around 
Washington. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks a press 
release sent out by the information office 
of the Library of Congress describing the 
exhibits which the Library will make 
available beginning next Saturday. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 

Information Office, No. 489] 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY TO OPEN LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS EXHIBITION IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF WISCON- 
SIN'S STATEHOOD 
An exhibition to commemorate the one 

hundredth anniversary of the admission of 

the State of Wisconsin into the Union will 
open in the Library of Congress on Saturday, 

May 29. In accordance with the custom for 

State exhibitions at the Library, the Wis- 

consin Centennial Exhibition will be opened 

to the public by a ceremony in the Coolidge 


Auditorium at 3 p. m. on the day of opening. 
At that time, the Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 


It is the so-called 
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Senator from Wisconsin, will deliver an his- 
torical address tracing the development of 
the State. 

The Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition will 
be the seventh in a series of State exhibitions 
at the Library of Congress. The National 
Archives, the National Gallery of Art and the 
United States Forest Service have collabo- 
rated in its preparation. Following the gen- 
eral arrangement of previous exhibitions, the 
display will be presented in two sections— 
historical and photographic. Both will be 
located in the exhibition galleries on the first 
floor of the main building, surrounding the 
grand stairways, and in front of the entrance 
to the main reading room. The exhibition 
will remain on view until August 23. 

During the opening week of the exhibition, 
May 29 to June 4, the Library’s “Exhibit-of- 
the-week” will feature a booklet which 
helped greatly to popularize Wisconsin’s nick- 
name, “the Badger State.” This is Josiah 
Bushnell Grinnell’s The Home of the Badgers, 
or a Sketch of the Early History of Wisconsin, 
published at Milwaukee in 1845. Grinnell 
(1821-91), who wrote this booklet under the 
pseudonym “Oculus” (the eye), was a Con- 
gregational minister, born in Vermont and 
educated in New York State. He became in- 
terested in the Territory of Wisconsin while 
travelling there in 1844, as an agent of the 
American Tract Society. Ten years later he 
went to Iowa, where he helped to found the 
town of Grinnell and Grinnell College. 

The booklet was based largely upon in- 
formation gleaned from personal relations 
with the hospitable pioneers of Wisconsin. 
Its vivid description did much to aid the 
rapid settlement of the Badger State. In 
adopting the name, “Badger,” Grinnell was 
using a long familiar term applied to some of 
the lead miners of southwestern Wisconsin, 
who used to spend the winter in caves which 
they dug in the hillsides, like the badger, a 
burrowing animal of the region. 

Grouped around the exhibit of the week, 
near the entrance to the main reading room, 
will be a collection of 84 photographs, pre- 
senting a review of Wisconsin's architecture, 
scenery, recreational areas, forest products, 
agriculture, and agriculture education, dairy- 
ing, manufacturing and mining industries, 
and war production. These photographs 
have been selected from the collections of the 
United States Forest Service and from the 
Library’s collections of negatives made for 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, the 
Farm Security Administration, and the Office 
of War Information. 

In these photographs one may see the deep 
forests, lakes, and rich rolling farm country 
of Wisconsin; people enjoying the fishing, 
hunting, ski trails and toboggan slides of her 
parks; the growth of her architecture, from 
the log cabin of the fur trapper and pioneer 
farmer, to the modern buildings designed 
by her own architectural genius, Frank Lloyd 
Wright; and the multiple products of her 
farms, canneries, dairies, forests, iron mines, 
and factories. The photographs of agricul- 
ture and industry have been chosen and ar- 
ranged to illustrate the healthy economic 
balance which Wisconsin has attained, and 
some of her contributions to the Nation’s 
defense preparations in the Second World 
War. 

Following the close of the exhibition in 
the Library, on August 23, the photographic 
section will be sent on tour to institutions 
in Wisconsin, 

The historical portion of the exhibition 
will consist of some 230 items displayed in 22 
eases, arranged in the exhibition halls in 
front of and surrounding the grand stairways, 
on the first floor. It will begin with a case 
displaying the original engrossed Act of Con- 
gress, admitting Wisconsin to the Union as a 
State, signed May 29, 1848, by President 
James K. Polk. This has been loaned to the 
Library of Congress for the occasion, by the 
National Archives, 
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The succeeding cases will contain prints, 
portraits, maps, rare books, manuscripts, 
music, and water colors from the Index of 
American Design, loaned to the Library by 
the National Gallery of Art. These have been 
selected to symbolize the State in pictorial 
review; the history of its chief Indian tribes; 
the adventures of the explorers, fur traders 
and missionaries; the creation of the Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin, 1836-48; the building of a 
new State, 1848-65; the coming of the various 
groups of pioneers from the older States and 
from Europe; portraits and brief biographical 
sketches of some of Wisconsin’s leaders; and 
the history of education and literature. 

The introductory panels will briefly intro- 
duce the chief topics of the exhibition, and 
summarize Wisconsin’s history in a pictorial 
map, prepared under the auspices of the 
State’s own scholars. Another fine, con- 
temporary map will show the Michigan 
and Wisconsin Territories in 1836, when the 
latter was about to be created by Congress. 
A series of views will present some of the 
principal cities, as they emerged from the 
pioneer period into the life of modern Wis- 
consin as a center of industry, commerce, 
political leadership, and learning. Some of 
these were lithographed in Milwaukee. Orig- 
inal, signed copies of prints by Wisconsin 
artists, and a sample of pioneer art, will 
symbolize the people’s home arts and crafts, 
and suggest the State’s leadership in realiz- 
ing the abundant riches in the natural re- 
sources of its earth and waters. 

When Jean Nicolet, the first French ex- 
plorer of Wisconsin, reached Green Bay in 
1634, he was met not by the Orientals he 
expected, but by the Winnebago Indians. 
With them, he made the first of a long series 
of treaties with the white man. Some of the 
Wisconsin Indian treaties will appear in the 
exhibition. As the advancing white traders 
and settlers demanded more room, the In- 
dian had to leave Wisconsin or be content 
with mere remnants of his vast hunting 
grounds. That the retreat was not always 
peaceful is shown by documents illustrating 
Wisconsin’s Black Hawk War of 1832. Por- 
traits by American artists will show the 
leaders of the Chippewas, Sauks and Foxes, 
Winnebagoes and Pottawatomis in their 
barbaric finery. The Indians’ homes, daily 
life, culture, and religion are to be symbol- 
ized by two fine manuscript maps of Indian 
reservations, illustrations of their occupa- 
tions and wars, books printed for them by 
Christian missionaries, and records of their 
poetry and legends, gathered by the patient 
research of the great ethnologist and ex- 
plorer, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, whose papers 
are in the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress. 

The exploration of Wisconsin was the 
work of three heroic groups of adventurers. 
Voyageurs and soldiers risked their lives to 
enlarge the bounds of New France or of the 
United States. Fur traders ranged the awe- 
some and dangerous wilderness to bargain 
with Indians and gather pelts for their com- 
panies. Missionaries made a great venture 
of faith to convert the Indian to Christianity 
and gather the white pioneers into churches. 
These were the pathfinders, the men who 
knew primitive Wisconsin, the land of the 
Indian lodge, the trading post, the fort, and 
the log cabin. 

They all left their records, in the maps 
of explorations, printed and manuscript 
journals, quaint engravings, and pictures 
of the posts and churches they founded in 
the wilderness. Some of them are name- 
less, like the voyageur who dictated the man- 
uscript memoirs which will appear in this 
Section of the exhibition. 

For 50 years after the organization of the 
Old Northwest Territory in 1787, Wisconsin 
was shifted from one Territory to another— 
to Indiana in 1800, Illinois in 1809, and 
Michigan in 1818, under the rule of the 
noted explorer and military chieftain, Lewis 
Cass. The increasing population soon de- 
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manded a separate government, and in 1836 
Congress responded by creating the new Ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin, with its own governor 
and legislature. Its vast original area in- 
cluded Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 
A case, devoted to this period, will include 
drawings of the forts built to guard Wis- 
consin’s frontiers, the printed proceedings 
of the first legislature, and maps through 
which the Territory became known to the 
Nation and to Europe. 

While the settlers streamed in, they began 
to long for statehood, and in August 1846 
Congress passed an act enabling them to 
call a convention and draft a constitution. 
The people rejected the document offered 
to them by the first convention, and elected 
a second body, whose work was accepted by 
an overwhelming majority and has stood the 
test of time to the present day. Congress 
accepted it, and the people learned its pro- 
visions through scanning the printed copy 
shown in the exhibition. The people had 
scarcely become adjusted to it, however, 
when they were summoned to test whether 
or not the democracy it represented could 
endure. This section will show the school- 
house at Ripon, where some of them met in 
1854 to organize the Republican Party to 
save the Union and check the expansion of 
slavery. The State sent over 91,000 men to 
the Civil War, and many of them drilled in 
camps shown in lithographs made in the 
State. 

Many of the men who went to the war 
were new Americans—Germans, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Irish, Dutch, and others. There is 
significance in the fact that the members 
of the constitutional convention of 1848. 
who had come mostly from New York and 
New England, thought it necessary to print 
the constitution in foreign languages. One 


of these texts, in Norwegian, will appear in 
the exhibition, and was printed by Nordlyset, 
the first Norwegian newspaper in the United 
published at Norway 


States, 
County. 

More than any previously admitted State, 
Wisconsin made intelligent and efficient ef- 
forts to attract the immigrant and to give 
him advice and help to save him from the 
sharpers in the seaports. The reports of the 
Commissioner of Emigration, and the many 
guidebooks in English and other languages, 
will be represented in the exhibition. They 
hit Europe and the eastern States just when 
various causes of discontent were coming to 
a head, and so were largely responsible for 
Wisconsin's present quilt of national colors. 
The newcomers were not the defeated and 
hopeless, but the ambitious farmer and me- 
chanic, who wanted land, a home, and the 
vote. Their hopes and ambitions, their 
occupations and arts, will be illustrated by 
the guidebooks they read, with their at- 
tractive colored maps and their engravings; 
by rare plans of pioneer settlements; by ex- 
amples of occupations and inventions; and 
selections from the rich collection of water 
colors made in Wisconsin for the Index of 
American Design. 

The pioneers of Wisconsin were a tried and 
sifted stock. Their epic story is that of the 
marvelous capacity of a free society to de- 
velop the talents of a new and mingled race 
of men and women. The new land de- 
manded great energy, and offered great chal- 
lenges and rich rewards. There were fertile 
lands to be cleared, forests to be cut to fur- 
nish homes for pioneers and ties for rail- 
roads, ore ranges to be mined to supply rails 
and farm machinery. Then men with states- 
manlike vision and ability had to organize a 
new Commonwealth, govern it, and represent 
its interests in the National Capital. 

Wisconsin's people rose to the occasion, 
and produced the leaders demanded by the 
great adventure. Their activities ranged 
from the primitive fur trade, Wisé¢onsin’s first 
organized industry, to the modern manufac- 
turing plant. A portrait gallery in the ex- 
hibition, together with portraits scattered 


in Racine 
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through the other sections, will represent 
some of the men who helped to build Ameri- 
can industry and government—jurists, Sen- 
ators, Cabinet officers, financiers and railroad 
builders, lumbermen, industrialists, inven- 
tors, packers, and promoters of scientific ag- 
riculture and dairying. 

Most of the early settlers came from cul- 
tured and highly literate classes in the older 
States and in Europe. They were avid read- 
ers of books and newspapers. Even before 
they attained a territorial government, they 
had the second newspaper west of Lake Mich- 
igan, the Green Bay Intelligencer, established 
at Navarino in 1833. About the same time, 
and from the same press, appeared the first 
book known to have been printed in Wis- 
consin, an almanac in the Menominee lan- 
guage, compiled by the veteran missionary, 
the Reverend Samuel Mazzuchelli. Both 
these rare imprints will appear in the section 
of the exhibition devoted to education and 
literature. 

Together with them will be the petition of 
1836 to Congress, by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, destined to become the 
head of one of the finest State public edu- 
cational systems and to attract a virtually 
unrivalled band of scholars, including re- 
nowned historians and researchers, whose 
portraits will be features of this section. 
In the university have studied or taught some 
of the State's nationally famous, native au- 
thors. They have not been outside report- 
ers, but grew up in the State’s small towns or 
on its farms, and drew their inspiration, their 
scenes, and their characters from them. As 
examples will be included such outstanding 
figures as James G. Percival, the poet who 
was also State geologist of Wisconsin; Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Hamlin Garland, August 
Derleth, Glenway Wescott, William Ellery 
Leonard, Zona Gale, and the humorist, 
George W. Peck, creator of the inimitable 
Peck’s Bad Boy. Their poetry, dramas, 
stories and novels together form an epic of 
the growth of a great commonwealth de- 
voted to human freedom—Wisconsin, now 
about to enter upon the second century of 
statehood. 

The library’s series of State exhibitions be- 
gan with the celebration, on March 3, 1945, 
of the centennial of the admission of Florida 
into the Union. The others have been in ob- 
servance of the centennial of the admission 
of Texas, December 28, 1945; the sesquicen- 
tennial of the admission of Tennessee, June 
1, 1946; the centennial of the admission of 
Iowa, December 29, 1946; the centennial of 
the settlement of Utah, June 7, 1947; and 
the two hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of the founding of Georgia, February 14, 
1948. Catalogs of these exhibitions are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. and at the Library of 
Congress from the sales desk on the first 
floor of the main building. 


BOOKS IN WORLD REHABILITATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the so-called Voice of Amer- 
ica program and the objectives of the 
United States Information and Exchange 
Act of 1948, I have had called to my 
attention a most interesting and illumi- 
nating memorandum entitled “Books in 
World Rehabilitation,” which is ad- 
dressed to Members of the Congress of 
the United States, the Department of 
State, the Department of the Army, and 
the Department of Commerce, from the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
the American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., and the Association of American 
University Presses. 

This memorandum stresses the need 
for American books abroad as important 
in the long-range interpretation of 
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America. It goes on to review the world 
situation and the effect our publications 
can have in foreign countries, and then 
discusses the complicated problem of 
dollar exchange. It points cut that 
Russia today is supplying about eight 
books per pupil in its zone of occupation 
in Germany, whereas we of the United 
States are supplying only one and one- 
half books per pupil. It also points out 
that both Great Britain and France have 
gone much further than we have in fur- 
nishing books to the pupils in their re- 
spective zones. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
in my remarks to publish this memo- 
randum, which is brief but very perti- 
nent to this whole subject, and accom- 
panying the memorandum to publish the 
names of the American publishers who 
joined in the presentation of the matter. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Books IN WORLD REHABILITATION 


(A memorandum for Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States Department of 
State, Department of the Army, Department 
of Commerce. The American Textbook 
Publishers Institute, American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., Association of Amer- 
ican University Press) 

I. THE PURPOSE OF THIS MEMORANDUM 
The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 

tute, representing 46 publishers primarily !n 

the educational field; the American Book 

Publishers Council, representing 80 educa- 

tional and general publisher:: and the Asso- 

ciation of American University Presses, repre- 
senting the publishing units of 28 institu- 
tions of higher learning, have prepared this 


memorandum to supply a statement of facts 
regarding the place of American books in 
world rehabilitation. 


II. THE NEED FOR AMERICAN BOOKS 

The United States is embarked on a policy 
of helping the nations of the world to help 
themselves. Food, seed, machinery, and in- 
dustrial raw materials are essential for sur- 
vival, and are so recognized under the terms 
of emergency aid already granted and in 
prospect. At the same time there is an in- 
sistent demand throughout the world for 
books, which are tools of reconstruction in as 
real a sense as material equipment. United 
States educational, technical, agricultural, 
and scientific books are desperately needed, 
and can carry to other countries the practi- 
cal knowledge essential to their rehabilita- 
tion. 

Books also reflect the culture and ideals of 
a people, and we believe it is essential to 
make an adequate picture of American de- 
mocracy available to all countries with which 
we will have close association in the future. 
We submit that the picture is not adequate 
unless the lasting record provided by books 
for general reading is available to them. 

It 1s often forgotten that, without books, 
civilization as the world knows it must cease 
to exist. Only books can record in imperish- 
able form the knowledge future generations 
must utilize, not only to progress, but even to 
maintain their technological and cultural in- 
heritance. The intellectual and material 
products of the classroom and the factory 
spring with equal dependency from the same 
source—the book. 

For both practical and informational rea- 
sons, therefore, we believe that books play a 
major part in world reconstruction and in 
American foreign relations, though as com- 
modities their bulk and dollar value are neg- 
ligible compared with other materials in for- 
eign trade. 
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U1. REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


At the conclusion of active hostilities, 
when nations had an opportunity to take a 
long view of their requirements, provision 
was made for the acquisition of books. As 
postwar problems have deepened, the day-to- 
day requirements of food and raw materials 
have forced many countries to ignore long- 
range plans in their desperate concern with 
problems of the moment. The acquisition 
of books, even those of the most positive 
practical value, has been hindered more and 
more by restrictions. The countries most 
needing our assistance, not only in short- 
term items such as flour and clothing but in 
long-term items such as books and lathes, 
are almost completely unable to obtain our 
books because of their need for the immedi- 
ate necessities of existence. These are the 
so-called soft currency countries, where there 
are often no dollars for book purchases, and 
where the American idea is usually available 
only through radio programs heard by the 
limited few with adequate receiving sets. In 
such countries, both within and without the 
iron curtain, Russian books in many 1lan- 
guages, including English, are found in great 
quantities. The distribution of books, not 
only in Europe but also in Asia and Latin 
America, is obviously part of Russian policy. 
The result is that the Russian story is avail- 
able to the reading public, with all the impli- 
cations which that story may have for us, and 
that our story, for the most part, is not avail- 
able to those people who most want to know 
it and who can most profit by it. 

Before the war, Germany was acutely aware 

of the fact that a language to some degree 
carries its own ideology, and even more acute- 
ly aware that books are the ideal instruments 
of ideological and commercial penetration. 
The Nazi regime saw to it that scientific and 
technical books in German were distributed 
everywhere. For great sections of the world, 
German represented a second language of 
education and technology. 
’ At the close of the war, many nations were 
prepared to substitute English for German 
as their second language. In Holland, for in- 
stance, there was a strong movement to dis- 
place German as a language of instruction in 
the sciences and in schools of higher educa- 
tion, thus giving the opportunity to replace 
German with English. Great Britain has un- 
derstood this. The phrase “trade follows the 
book” originated in England, and, within the 
limits of great shortages of materials and lack 
of plant capecity, Great Britain has done her 
best to sce that the English language has had 
a fair competitive chance in the postwar 
world. 

Statistical data furnished by our Govern- 
ment clearly reveals that between two wars 
less than 3 percent of the total book produc- 
tion of the United States was shipped 
abroad, while British figures indicate that in 
the same period Great Britain exported 30 
percent of her book production. The fore- 
going relationships have not materially 
changec. in the present postwar period. But 
England alone, because of her shortages, is 
in no way able to fill the void caused by the 
complete cessation of German export pub- 
lishing and the disruption of normal publish- 
ing activity throughout Europe. The Argen- 
tine scientist and the Dutch engineer, who 
once looked to Leipzig for their reference 
works, now look to the United States as the 
leader in technical literature. At present 
they look in vain, because their governments 
have not been able to allocate a sufficient 
number of dollars for the purchase of Amer- 
ican books. ; 

IV. DOLLAR EXCHANGE 

In virtually all countries of the world, ac- 
quisition of American books has been cur- 
tailed by the lack of dollar exchange at the 
very moment when these books are most des- 
perately needed. This is true of England 
and the Commonwealth, continental Europe, 
Latin America, China, and other areas. As 
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dollar exchange has run out, the various 
governments have imposed controls which 
limit the flow of materials from the United 
States. In the case of books, these regula- 
tions take different forms and have different 
effects; the full picture of restrictions against 
American books is suggested in appendix C. 

To indicate the attitude of the foreign 
countries themselves, we quote the following 
excerpts of letters recently received from 
prominent European bookmen: 

Greece: “To our regret, our efforts had to 
be checked when the Currency Committee 
decided * * * to suspend the free grant 
of exchange for importations of American 
books. * * * We have been working up 
to this moment on the basis of credits which 
the American publishing firms kindly granted 
us, thus risking the prestige of our firm in or- 
der that the complete interruption of the im- 
portation of the American editions in Greece 
might be avoided. * * * Unfortunately, 
we permit ourselves to express our opinion, 
the members of the committee have failed 
to consider this subject from its far more 
important political than simply financial 
point of view.” 

Finland: “Thanks to the enormous in- 
crease of interest in the English language 
and to the no longer existing output of Ger- 
man publications, there is in Finland an 
unprecedented and ever increasing demand 
for American books. * * * We are able 
to import (British books) practically without 
restrictions; the situation with regard to the 
American books is unfortunately entirely 
different, owing to the lack of dollar cur- 
rency. * * * Book sellers in Finland are 
actually not in the position to maintain any 
stock whatsoever of American books in their 
book shops.” 

Italy: “American publications are urgently 
desired on Italian market and it is hard to 
fetch them. * * * Book sellers report 
growing demand for American books, par- 
ticularly scientific and technical. * * * 
Italy needs American publications but fiscal 
bureaucratic difficulties disturb import.” 

Great Britain: “This association strongly 
Opposes all barriers to the full and free ex- 
change of books between United States of 
America and Great Britain at a time when 
western civilization is threatened with col- 
lapse and can hope to repair the ravages of 
war and to reestablish those values and that 
prosperity upon which its continued ex- 
istence depends only through the mutual 
understanding and technical efficiency made 
possible by the printed word.” 


Vv. GERMANY, AUSTRIA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 


In Germany and Japan, the importation 
of books through normal channels is con- 
trary to military regulations, a situation re- 
ceiving insufficient attention. The peoples 
in these countries are eager to know about 
the United States and to discover how our 
American civilization functions. They wish 
to utilize our educational, medical, profes- 
sional, technical, and cultural books for the 
reeducation of their peoples. In line with 
this desire, our Army maintains information 
centers containing a limited selection of 
books in many of the principal cities of the 
occupied areas; to be truly effective, all such 
projects must be tremendously increased in 
scope. 

Current newspaper reports indicate that 
the United States lags behind Great Britain, 
France, and Russia in supplying textbooks 
to Germany as follcws- 


Number 
of books 
reported 
supplied 


-__--—— 


27, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
6, 000,009 
4, 400, 000 


Number 


Zone of occupation of pupils 
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The Russians supply eight books per pupil; 
we supply one and one-half book: per pupil. 

The Reorientation Branch of the Civil Af- 
fairs Division, Department of the Army, 
through its procurement agent, the Infantry 
Journal, has secured the translation rights 
of 440 American titles for Germany and Aus- 
tria, and approximately 100 titles for Japan 
and Korea. Despite this sizable backlog of 
titles secured,.it has been possible to have 
published to date only 35 titles in Germany, 
10 in Austria, and none in Japan and Korea. 

By contrast, England has made informa- 
tion on English life and culture more freely 
available. To quote from the English Book- 
seller (January 10, 1948), “One of the most 
important arrangements for translations of 
(British) Council publications was made 
through the Control Commission for the pub- 
lication of German editions of titles in the 
British Life and Thought and Science in 
Britain series by a Berlin publisher. There 
is an increasing use of brochures in English 
classes and in discussion groups in schools 
and British institutes.” “* * * the pro- 
vision for expenditure by the British Council 
which was made in the civil estimates 1947-48 
[is] as follows: British Council, £2,913,000; 
Colonial and Middle Eastern Services, £500,- 
000; and Burma, £87,000.” 


VI. UNITED STATES INFORMATION LIBRARIES 


The overseas libraries of the United States 
Information Service are not now sufficiently 
supplied with books to take care of reference 
and circulation needs. 

For the fiscal year 1947-48, the Department 
of State made available about $40,000 for the 
purchase of books, The figure requested for 
1948 is reported to be $250,000. While the 
sum is perhaps sufficient for the annual 
replenishment of the 80 USIS libraries now 
planned, it should be made a matter of rec- 
ord that none of the libraries has a collec- 
tion of books in any way adequate to merit 
being called a library. To increase the col- 
lections to requisite size, 600,000 volumes 
would be required, involving a capital outlay, 
at present prices, of not less than $3,000,000. 

Report No. 855 of the United States Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 161, states the need, ob- 
served by certain Members of Congress at 
first hand, of an adequate program of supply- 
ing American books at accessible points 
where they will do the most good. 


VII, RECOMMENDATIONS 


In 1946 the book-publishing industry pro- 
duced an estimated total sales volume of 
$350,000,000, of which only $19,000,000, or 6 
percent, represented export sales, The per- 
centage, while of some value as a contribu- 
tion to the stability of employment in the 
industry, is not so large as to represent a 
major factor in book publishing. Many pub- 
lishers are therefore frankly uninterested in 
the purely business aspects of foreign trade, 
and have engaged in it from a sense of obli- 
gation in view of the world-wide need for 
American books. Such efforts on the part of 
the industry cannot meet with a real meas- 
ure of success until publishers are placed in 
a far better position to fulfill the demand. 

In the belief that due recognition should 
be given to the contribution books can make 
to the building of new generations through- 
out the world, the book industry of the 
United States, represented by the under- 
signed major associations, respectfully sub- 
mits the following recommendations to the 
Government as a means of strengthening per- 
manently the long-range policy of world 
‘rehabilitation and national self-defense: 

1. Foreign nations, insofar as possible, 
should be enabled to secure those United 
States informational, educational, scientific, 
and technical books which are of value to the 
education, culture, and economy of the indi- 
vidual country by means of a program pro- 
viding adequate dollar payments to the 
American publishers involved, such transac- 
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tions to take place to the greatest possible 
extent through normal channels of commer- 
cial intercourse. 

2. The word “informational” should be 
broadly interpreted to include books which 
provide an adequate picture of life, achieve- 
ment, and habits of thought and action in 
the United States, each country being free, 
however, to stipulate those books which it 
wants for purposes of rehabilitation. 

8. Most careful consideration should be 
given to the lasting value of the United 
States Information Service libraries; long- 
term program should be worked out in con- 
sultation with the publishing industry and 
library services, with a view to determining 
the sum of money properly expendable for 
the future effectiveness of those libraries in 
giving access to American thought. 

4. Steps should be taken to broaden the 
reeducation program in Germany, Japan, 
and Korea by permitting the interchange of 
library materials with these areas in such a 
way that books become more readily avail- 
able to the civilian populations; in addition, 
every effort should be made to expedite the 
publication of translations of works of 
United States origin in all occupied areas. 

5. As a part of any program involving 
books, adequate information should be sup- 
plied to consular officers, commercial at- 
tachés, and other interested personnel con- 
cerning the desirability of commerce in 
books, the complexities of book distribution 
outside the United States, and the great 
value of assisting educators and others 
abroad in acquiring informational books and 
materials of American origin. 

6. The United States, in cooperation with 
other countries through the trade-agree- 
ments program and the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, should press for 
the reduction of governmental trade bar- 
riers hampering the free flow of books. 

7. A commission, including adequate rep- 
resentation of the book industry, should te 
formed to study the means of implementing 
any legislation touching on the communica- 
tions problem, and the Government should 
avail itself of the facilities of the American 
Book Publishers Council, the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, and the Associa- 
tion of American University Presses in draft- 
ing programs involving the use abroad of 
books of United States origin. 

Respectfully submitted. 

AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE, 
AMERICAN BooK PUBLISHERS 

Councit, INc., 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY PRESSES. 


The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute: American Book Co.; American Tech- 
nical Society; A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc.; W. 
S. Benson & Co.; the Bobbs Merrill Co.; 
P. F. Collier & Son Corp.; F. E. Compton 
& Co. the Economy Co.; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; Encyclopedia Americana; Ginn 
& Co.; the Gregg Publishing Co.; the Grolier 
Fociety, Inc.; E. M. Hale & Co.; Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc.; Harper & Bros.; D. C. 
Heath & Co.; Henry Holt & Co., Inc.; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.; Loyola University Press; the 
Macmillan Co.; the Manual Arts Press; Mc- 
Cormack-Mathers Publishing Co.; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.; Charles E. Merrill Co., 
Inc.; Newson & Co.; Pitman Publishing Co.; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; the Quarrie Corp.; Rand 
McNally & Co.; Row, Peterson & Co.; William 
H. Sadier, Inc.; Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.; 
Science Research Associates; Scott, Foresman 
& Co.; Silver Burdett Co.; the L. W. Singer 
Co.; South-Western Publishing Co.; the Steck 
Co.; the United Educators, Inc; University 
of Chicago Press; the University Publishing 
Co.; D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.; Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.; the John C. Winston Co.; and 
World Book Co. 

American Book Publishers Council, Inc: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press; Allen, Towne & 
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Heath, Inc.; Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.; 
Bantam Brooks, Inc.; A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Inc.; M. Barrows & Co., Inc.; The Bethany 
Press; Walter J. Black, Inc.; The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.; Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.; 
R. R. Bowker, Co.; The Caxton Printers Ltd.; 
Chanticleer Press, Inc.; Columbia University 
Press; Coward-McCann, Inc.; Creative Age 
Press, Inc.; Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; Crown 
Publishers; Dak' Publishing Co.; The John 
Day Co., Inc.; The Devin-Adair Co.; The Dial 
Press, Inc.; Dodd Mead & Co., Inc.; Double- 
day & Co., Inc.; Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc.; 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; Farrar, Straus & 
Co., Inc.; Greenberg: Publisher; Grosset & 
Dunlap, Inc.; Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc.; 
Harper & Brothers; Hart Publishing Co.; 
Harvard University Press; Hastings House, 
Publishers, Inc.; Henry Holt & Co., Inc.; 
Houghton Miffin Co.; Infantry Journal, Inc.; 
Interscience Publishers, Inc.; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.; Albert A. Lampl; Little, Brown 
& Co.; Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc.; The Macmillan Co.; 
Macrae-Smith Co.; William Morrow & Co., 
Inc.; Thomas Nelson & Sons; The New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature, Inc; W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc.; The Odyssey Press, Inc.; 
Oxford University Press, Inc.; Pantheon 
Books, Inc.; Pocket Books, Inc.; Popular 
Library; Prentice-Hall, Inc.; Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Random 
House, Inc.; Reinhold Publishing Corp.; 
Rhinehart & Co., Inc.; Roy Publishers, a. n.; 
W. B. Saunders Co.; Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Simon & Schuster, Inc.; William Sloane 
Associates, Inc; Stanford University Press; 
University of California Press; University of 
Minnesota Press; University of Oklahoma 
Press; University of Pennsylvania Press; 
Vanguard Press, Inc.; D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc.; The Viking Press, Inc.; Franklin Watts, 
Inc.; John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; The John C. 
Winston Co.; William H. Wise & Co., Inc.; 
The World Publishing Co.; A. A. Wyn, Inc.; 
Yale University Press. 

Association of American University Presses: 
University of California Press, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, Cornell University Press, Duke 
University Press, University of Georgia Press, 
Harvard University Press, Iowa State College 
Press, University of Kansas Press, University 
of Kentucky Press, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, Loyola University Press, University 
of Michigan Press, University of Minnesota 
Press, University of Nebraska Press, New 
York University Press, University of North 
Carolina Press, University of Oklahoma Press, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Princeton University 
Press, Rutgers University Press, Stanford 
University Press, Syracuse University Press, 
University Press in Dallas, University of 
Washington Press, University of Wisconsin 
Press, Yale University Press. 

The University of Chicago Press dissents 
from the foregoing recommendations. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, accom- 
panying the memorandum are a number 
of appendixes of which the following 
are the titles and their contents: 

Appendix A, Statements From Promi- 
nent Educators Concerning the Need 
Abroad for American Books. These 
statements are from Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Prof. Paul R. Hanna, of Stanford 
University; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University; and Dr. 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Appendix B, United States Book Ex- 
port, Based on Department of Com- 
merce FT 410 Reports. This report 
makes a very important preliminary 
statement and contains book export 
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figures of all the important foreign coun- 
tries broken down into so-called Mar- 
shall plan countries and non-Marshall 


plan countries, and gives the following 
total figures: 





Year: Amount 
a ea $5, 514, 063 
SI escseey coppasesnilinimenienmentiaicen 5, 543, 646 
Bircawacceepintecewinrnianneniele 19, 406, 151 
Sis enidbeaenrennaiane 24, 294, 851 


These figures are followed by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The foregoing figures, through 1947, pre- 
sent a picture of an expanding export trade 
in books and hence an increasing dissemi- 
pation of American culture and technology 
overseas. Such a favorable situation, how- 
ever, will not continue to exist during 1948, 
due to important economic and political 
considerations. Appendix C (which immedi- 
ately follows) presents a prognosis of what 
may be expected to occur in American book 
exportation in 1948 unless remedial meas- 
ures are applied. 


Appendix C, An Outline of the Eco- 
nomic and Political Forces Affecting the 
Circulation of Books Throughout the 
World. In this appendix conditions af- 
fecting the exportation of books are dis- 
cussed on a country-by-country basis. 

I feel that it would unduly encumber 
the pages of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to insert these appendixes in full, but it 
is my earnest hope that my colleagues, 
who are interested in this extremely im- 
portant problem of the interpretation of 
America abroad, will study this report of 
American publishers and will consider 
ways and means by which the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. George V. Allen, 
who is in charge of this important work, 
may be assisted in developing the general 
policies of his program. 

The Senate will recall that the sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which last summer investigated 
that status of American information in 
Europe, did not overlook nor underesti- 
mate the great contribution which 
American books can make toward better 
understanding and to the world-wide 
flow of knowledge. Our literature—our 
fiction, our works of comment, our tech- 
nical and scientific literature—constitute 
@ permanent and mature distillation of 
our civilization. Books have long ex- 
erted a powerful influence in national 
and international affairs. The recent 
hearings on the European recovery pro- 
gram touched upon the fact that 
through American publications we can 
share experience and know-how which 
could assist considerably the processes 
of recovery and reconstruction. Recov- 
ery needs intellectual and moral factors 
as well as commodities. 

It is also important to us that as this 
country faces increasing world respon- 
sibility, the American book industry 
should appraise its own special obliga- 
tions and problems. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
the cases of 25 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
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tion and Naturalization Service under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WITHDRAWAL OF VOLUNTARY PLAN FoR CONSER- 
VATION OF GRAIN BY BAKING INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, withdrawing his request 
for compliance with the voluntary plan for 
the conservation of grain by the baking in- 
dustry, proposed under Public Law No. 395 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT ON FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE TRUST FUND 

A letter from the Board of Trustees of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, transmitting pursuant to law, 
the eighth annual report of that Board (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


MEMORIALS 


The ?RESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following memorials, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


A memorial of several citizens of Rock 
Creek, Ohio, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of the so-called Mundt un-Ameri- 
can activities bill. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
William B. Spofford, Jr., executive secretary, 
the Episcopal League for Social Action, De- 
troit, Mich., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of the so-called Mundt un-American 
activities bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 2495. A bill to authorize adjustments of 
rentals paid for premises leased for 10 or more 
years for use as post offices; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1394). 

By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8.2417. A bill to adjust the premium 
charge of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1393). 

By’Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

H. R. 2798. A bill to amend section 5, Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1392). 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

8S. 2642. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Park Facility Act of 
1942, approved February 16, 1942; with 
amendments (Rept. No, 1395); and 

S. 2643. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a lien for moneys due 
hospitals for services rendered in cases caused 
by negligence or fault of others and provid- 
ing for the recording and enforcing of such 
liens,” approved June 30, 1939; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1396). 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM— 
AMENDMENTS REPORTED 


Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, reported cer- 
tain amendments to the bill (S. 2318) to 
provide for a coordinated agricultural 
program, heretofore reported from that 
committee, which were ordered to be 
printed. ’ 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Paul R. Rowen, of Massachusetts, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1950. 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Col. Charles Parsons Nicholas, Army of the 
United States (major, U. S. Army), to be 
professor of mathematics at the United 
States Military Academy, with rank from date 
of appointment; 

John 8. Oartel, and sundry other persons 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Howard Edward Adams, and sundry other 
cadets for appointment in the Regular Army 
and Regular Air Force of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Muir Stephen Fairchild, United 
States Air Force, to be Vice Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, with the rank of 
general; 

Hugh D. Adair, Jr., and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Marine Corps; 
and 

Lewis H. Cameron, and sundry other mid- 
shipmen and citizens to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. TOBEY: 
8S. 2736. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of hous- 
ing in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. GURNEY: 

8S. 2737. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of New 
York a perpetual easement in, over, and 
upon a .29-acre parcel of land at New York 
Naval Shipyard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 2738. A bill for the relief of Jerzy Dzie- 

ciol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 2739. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a stamp commemorative of the two hun- 
dredth anniversay of the founding of the 
city of Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

S. 2740. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
Morse): 

8S. 2741. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code in order to bring within the 
scope thereof industrial operations per- 
formed on agricultural commodities and to 
confine exemptions to farming and related 
activities; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

8.2742. A bill for the relief of Carlton 
Hotel, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. Wat- 
Kins, Mr. MILLIKIN, and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado): 

8. 2743. A bill providing for the more ex- 
peditious determination of certain claims 
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filed by Ute Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
By Mr. IVES: 

8.2744. A bill for the relief of Valeriu 
Constantin Georgescu and wife, Lygia Maria 
Georgescu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(Mr. SPARKMAN introduced Senate bill 
(S. 2745) to provide for recall to active duty 
of Reserve and other officers for hospitaliza- 
tion, medical treatment or for consideration 
for retirement and to provide for pay and 
allowances during such active duty, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

. By Mr. O’CONOR: 

8. J. Res, 223. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps com- 
memorative of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of Annapolis, Md.; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


RECALL TO aCTIVE DUTY OF RESERVE 
AND OTHER OFFICERS FOR HOS- 
PITALIZATION, ETC. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide for 
recall to active duty of Reserve and other 
officers for hospitalization, and so forth. 

I should like to say that the purpose 
of the bill is to provide for recall to active 
duty of Reserve and other officers for 
hospitalization, medical treatment or for 
consideration for retirement, and to pro- 
vide for nay and allowances during such 
active duty. 

Mr. President, in introducing the bill, 
I do so with the hope that the Committee 
on Armed Services will give prompt con- 
sideration and attention to it. 

Senators may have noticed in the press 
the last day or two that because of a 
ruling of the Comptroller General, a 
great number of civilian officers who 
have been called back because they were 
disabled and had to be hospitalized, had 
been held not entitled to receive pay and 
allowances during the time that they had 
been called back to active duty. I think 
it was clearly the intent of Congress to 
authorize such pay and allowances, but 
the Comptroller General has ruled that 
the law was not sufficient to make such 
provision. During the time that this 
order for :ecall has been in effect—that 
is, since August 8, 1946, there have been 
3,880 such officers recalled to duty for 
physical evaluation. On the 12th of 
March 1948 the Comptroller General 
gave his decision. At that time there 
were 236 officers still in Army hospitals. 
On the ist of May there were 53 still in 
hospitals. It is estimated that on the 
1st of June 43 will be released, leaving 10 
still in the Army hospitals for further 
evaluation. 

It is only right and fair, Mr. President, 
that these officers still in the service of 
their country should receive pay and 
allowances. I believe that Congress in- 
tended that they should have such pay 
and allowances. 

I should like particularly to address 
my remarks to the acting majority leader, 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], who is an able member 
of the Committee on the Armed Services, 
and ask that he do what he can to see to 
it that these officers who served so well 
in time of war and who are still paying 
for that service, may have the relief to 
which they are clearly entitled. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I may say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I know that the members of the 
Armed Services Committee have read in 
the newspapers the story of the plight of 
the Reserve officers, and I am confident 
that the committee will give the matter 
its close attention. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2745) to provide for recall to active 
duty of Reserve and other officers for 
hospitalization, medical treatment, or 
for consideration for retirement and to 
provide for pay and allowances during 
such active duty, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. ‘BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(H. R, 2245) to repeal the tax on oleo- 
margarine, and request that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The effect of the amendment would be, 
briefly, to continue the 10-cent-a-pound 
tax on yellow-colored oleomargarine, to 
repeal the one-fourth of a cent a pound 
tax on uncolored oleomargarine, which 
the House bill maintains, and to repeal 
the present heavy license fees on manu- 
facturers and distributors, and replace 
them with a nominal $1 a year license. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received, printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2588) requiring all mails 
consigned to an airport from a post office 
or branch, or from an airport to a post 
office or branch, within a radius of 35 
miles of a city in which there has been 
established a Government-owned vehicle 
service to be delivered by Government- 
owned vehicles, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


TVA NEW JOHNSONVILLE STEAM PLANT— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR STEWART 


[Mr. STEWART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by him on the TVA new Johnsonville steam 
plant before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on May 25, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ROOSEVELT-TRUMAN GOLDEN ERA 
OF RECLAMATION—ARTICLE BY SEN- 
ATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Roosevelt-Truman Golden Era 
of Reclamation,” written by Senator 
O’MaHONEY and published in the Demo- 
cratic Digest for May-1948, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


HEARING BEFORE UNITED STATES MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION RESPECTING RE- 
MOVAL OF CERTAIN SHIPS FROM 
OLYMPIA, WASH., TO CATHLAMET 
BAY, OREG. 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorp the transcript 
of proceedings before the United States Mari- 
time Commission in the matter of decision 
of the United States Maritime Commission 
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to remove its permanent reserve type ships 

from temporary anchorage at Olympia, 

Wash., and to proceed with developing per- 

manent site at Cathlamet Bay, Oreg., which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

PERSECUTION OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS— 
ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. O’CONOR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Priesthood Decimated in Albania,” 
published in the Washington Post of Tues- 
day, May 25, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

HEALTH AND FREE ENTERPRISE—EDI- 

TORIAL FROM THE MACHINIST 
[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
discussing the relation between a healthier 
nation and the preservation of free enter- 

prise, from the Machinist for May 20, 1948, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN asked and obtained consent 
to be absent from the Senate from 2:30 
o'clock this afternoon through the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow on important business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. IVES asked and obtained consent 
for the Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to continue its hearings this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent for the Committee on Finance 
considering veterans’ legislation to meet 
during the sessions of the Senate today 
and tomorrow. 

He also asked and obtained consent for 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to hold a meeting during the 
session of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and ob- 
tained consent that members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and of subcom- 
mittees thereof be permitted to meet this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WILEY asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Committee on the Judiciary 
to meet immediately. 


DIVISION OF WATERS OF SNAKE RIVER 
AND TRIBUTARIES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday the Senate amended and passed 
Senate bill 1445, granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into 
a compact for the division of the waters 
of the Snake River and its tributaries 
originating in either of the two States 
and flowing into the other. 

There is pending before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, how- 
ever, a House bill—H. R. 3603—which is 
identical with the Senate bill as amended. 
In order to expedite the enactment of 
the legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of the House bill, 
with a view to its passage by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
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be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of House bill 3603? The Chair 
hears none, and the committee is dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the passage 
of Senate bill 1445 be reconsidered, and 
later I shall ask that the Senate bill be 
indéfinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection the vote whereby Senate 
bill 1445 was passed is reconsidered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I now ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of House 
bill 3603. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska for the present 
consideration of House bill 3603, which 
is similar to Senate bill 1445, which 
was passed yesterday? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3603) granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a 
compact for the division of the waters 
of the Snake River and its tributaries 
originating in either of the two States 
and flowing into the other, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1445 is in- 
definitely postponed. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY INSTAL- 
LATIONS BY ARMY ~ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following amend- 


ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1676) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to proceed with con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes, together with a mes- 
sage from the House insisting upon its 
amendments and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate thereon: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Air Force are hereby au- 
thorized to establish or develop military in- 
stallations and facilities by the construc- 
tion, installation, or equipment of tempo- 
rary or permanent public works, including 
buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and 
utilities; or by the completion of such con- 
struction, installation, or equipment specif- 
ically approved by the Secretary of the Army 
or the Secretary of the Air Force and hereto- 
fore undertaken as follows: 


“CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


“Alamogordo Army Airfield, N. Mex.: Fam- 
ily quarters, rocket-firing facilities, and util- 
ities; $1,622,720. 

“Andrews Field, Md.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $3,143,630. 

“Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot 
Springs, Ark.: Family quarters, barracks, and 
utilities; $852,100. 

“Army and Navy Medical Procurement 
Office, Engineering and Development Division, 
Fort Totten, N. Y.: Medical equipment lab- 
oratory; $390,000. 

“Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala.: Waste 
disposal facilities; $60,000. 

“Fort Belvoir, Va.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $792,380. 

“Fort Benning, Ga.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,466,050. 

“Bergstrom Field, Tex.: Family quarters 
and utilities; $1,501,970. 

“Fort Bliss, Tex.: Family quarters and util- 
ities; $1,113,000. 
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“Fort Bragg, N. C.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,778,400. 

“California Institute of Technology, Cali- 
fornia: Completion of supersonic wind tun- 
nel; $410,700. 

“Chanute Field, Ill.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,310,800. 

“Craig Field, Ala.: Crash station; $26,370. 

“Camp Detrick, Md.: Family quarters, 
munitions-loading building, crop research, 
and utilities; $862,830. 

“Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (including Tech- 
nical Command, Army Chemical center, and 
Chemical Corps School): Family quarters, 
chemical laboratory facilities, and utilities; 
$959,950. 

“Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.: Family quarters and utilities; $449,050. 

“Forest Glen. Md.: Complete plans and 
specifications for construction of an Army 
Institute of Pathology Building including all 
necessary auxiliary facilities; $600,000. 

“Hamilton Field, Calif.: Family quarters 
and utilities; $61,800. , 

“Fort Hamilton, New York Port of Em- 
barkation, N. Y.: Family quarters and util- 
ities; $575,230. 

“Camp Hood, Tex.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $4,455,950. 

“Fort Sam Houston, Tex. (including 
Brooke Army Medical Center): Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $1,288,900. 

“Huntsville Arsenal, Ala.: 
fencing; $20,600. 

“Fort Jay, N. Y.: Family quarters and 
utilities: $382,500. 

“Kearney Army Airfield, Nebr.: 
quarters and utilities; $1,511,840. 

“Keesler Field, Miss.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,356,700. 

“Kelly Field, Tex.: Helicopter engine test- 
ing facilities; $152,000. 

“Fort Knox, Ky.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $2,833,380. 

“Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Printing plant, 
library addition, electrical supply and dis- 
tribution facilities; $1,161,500. 

“Camp Lee, Va.: Family quarters, bachelor 
quarters, barracks, and utilities; $2,902,870. 

“Letterman General Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: Complete plans and specifica- 
tions for construction of a new 1,500-bed 
general hospital, including all necessary aux- 
iliary facilities; $940,000. 

“Fort Lewis, Wash.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $2,647,500. 

“Lexington Signal Depot, Ky.: Garage and 
equipment storage facilities; $25,000. 

“Lowry Field, Colo.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,310,800. 

“MacDill Field, Fla.: Family quarters, con- 
trol tower, crash station, and utilities; 
$1,030,380. 

“Madigan General Hospital, Fort Lewis, 
Wash.: Family quarters and _ utilities; 
$369,600. 

“Malta Test Station, New York: Hydraulic 
test laboratory; $205,000. 

“Marietta Army Airfield, Ga.: 
tower; $54,500. 

“Fort McPherson, Ga.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $360,900. 

“Fort George G. Meade, Md.: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $995,800. 

“Mountain Home Army Airfield, Idaho: 
Family quarters and utilities; $940,880. 

“Muroc Army Airfield, Calif.: Rocket static 
test facilities, control tower, all-altitude 
speed course; $2,746,500. 

“Fort Myer, Va.: Replace field commissary 
refrigerator facilities, $108,000. 

“Oakland Army Base, San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation, Calif.: Family quarters, 
barracks, and utilities: $907,580, 

“Oliver General Hospital, Augusta, Ga.: 
Family quarters and utilities, $231,000. 

“Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich.: Family quarters and utilities; 
$231,000. 

“Picatinny Arsenal, N, J.: Research and 
development facilities for high explosives, 
completed bombs, rockets and rocket pow- 


Reservation 


Family 


Control 
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ders; laundry; $1,978,800, of which $1,228,800 
is authorized to be expended during the 
fiscal year 1948. 

“Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.: Family 
quarters and utilities; $360,900. 

“Randolph Field, Tex.: Family quarters, 
control tower, and utilities; $1,465,300. 

“Rapid City Army Airfield, S. Dak.: De- 
velopment of facilities for VVHB; $5,000,000. 

“Fort Riley, Kans.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $720,800. 

“Roswell Army Airfield, N. Mex.: Training 
facilities; $95,790. 

“Sacramento Signal Depot, Calif.: Irriga- 
tion and sprinkling; $47,970. 

“San Antonio Army Airfield, Military 
Training Center, Tex.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,310,800. 

“Scott Field, Ill.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $1,316,500. 

“Selfridge Field, Mich.: Family quarters, 
crash-truck station, and utilities; $800,840. 

“Fort Sheridan, 1l.; Family quarters and 
u ‘lities; $360,900. 

“Fort Sill, Okla.: Family quarters and util- 
ities; $573,500. 

“Camp Stoneman, San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation, Calif.: Family quarters and 
utilities; $878,570. 

“Tinker Field, Okla. (including Oklahoma 
City Air Depot): Jet engine test facilities; 
$362,000. 

“Two Rock Ranch Station, California: 
Family quarters, water pipe line, and utili- 
ties; $149,800. 

“United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y.: Family quarters and utilities; 
complete plans and specifications for a new 
academic building; $3,249,750. 

“Valley Forge General Hospital, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.: Family quarters and utilities; 
$231,000. 

“Vint Hill Farms Station, Va.: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $782,300. 

“Watertown Arsenal, Mass.: Magnesium 
shop building; $87,000. 

“White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex.: 
Family quarters, laboratory, storage and 
testing facilities for rocket development, ad- 
ministration facilities, central fire station, 
hospital expansion, and utilities; $3,887,430. 

“Williams Field, Ariz.: Single engine gun- 
nery range; $51,500. 

“Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex.: Addi- 
tional well; $20,000. 

“Carswell Air Force Base, Tex.: Family 
quarters, ammunition storage, training 
facilities, and utilities; $2,394,770. 

“Wright Field, Ohio: Rotor wing testing 
facilities, armament laboratory test facilities, 
and scavenging building for wind tunnels; 
$1,887,000, 

“Yuma Test Branch of the Engineer 
Board, Arizona: Family quarters, bachelor 
quarters, infirmary, post exchange, and 
utilities; $389,620. 

“Various Air Force stations: Removal of 
flight hazards, and construction of night- 
lighting systems, low approach instrument 
landing systems, high frequency direction- 
finding systems, radio range _ stations, 
sprinkler systems and fire prevention facili- 
ties; $5,085,500. 


“OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


“Whittier, Alaska: Development of port 
facilities; $5,332,277. 

“Army Airfield at Mile 26, near Fairbanks, 
Alaska: Family quarters, barracks, and utili- 
ties; $2,021,118. 

“Ladd Field, Alaska: Family quarters, 
bachelor quarters, barracks, operational 
facilities, hospital, community facilities, and 
utilities; $20,694,850, of which $11,694,850 is 
authorized to be expended during the fiscal 
year 1948. 

“Fort Richardson-Elmendorf Field, Alaska: 
Family quarters, bachelor quarters, barracks, 
storage facilities, communication facilities, 
school, motor pool facilities, and utilities; 
$10,190,375. 

“Adak Army Base and Airfield, Aleutian 
Islands: Family quarters, barracks, com- 
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munication facilities, $4,- 
834,600. 

“Army Airfield, Fort Yukon, Alaska: Estab- 
lishment of fighter field with necessary oper- 
ational facilities, bachelor quarters, barracks, 
mess hall, and utilities; $4,160,950. 

“Army Airfield, Nenana, Alaska: Opera- 
tional facilities, barracks, and utilities; 
$505,000. 

“Adak, ACS Station, 
Family quarters, operational 
garages, and utilities; $950,050. 

“Anchorage ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters and utilities; $514,280. 

“Big Delta ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters and utilities; $57,410. 

“Ketchikan ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters, operational buildings, and utilities; 
$114,160. 

“Cathedral Bluff ACS Station, Alaska: 
Family quarters and utilities; $56,160. 

“Fort Randall ACS Station (Cold Bay), 
Alaska: Family quarters and utilities; $57,- 
410. 

“Juneau ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters and utilities; $56,160. 

“Northway ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters and utilities; $56,160. 

“Naknek ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters, operational buildings, garage, and 
utilities; $79,760. 

“Skagway ACS Station, Alaska: Family 
quarters, operational buildings, and utilities; 
$107,750. 

“Lena Point ACS Station, Alaska: Opera- 
tional buildings, quarters and _ utilities; 
$46,000. 

“ACS Station between Haines and Juneau, 
Alaska (location to be determined): Opera- 
tional buildings, quarters, and utilities; 
$46,000. 

“Bethel ACS Station, Alaska: Operational 
buildings; $30,000. 

“Kodiak ACS Station, Alaska: Operational 
buildings; $14,420. 

“Nome ACS Station, Alaska: Family quar- 
ters, operational building, and utilities; 
$77,944. 

“Sitka ACS Station, Alaska: Operational 
building, and garage; $8,600. 

“New Tripler General Hospital, Territory of 
Hawaii: Family quarters, bachelor quarters, 
and utilities; $3,472,960. 

“Hickam Field, T. H.: Family quarters 
(conversions) and barracks (reconstruc- 
tion); $2,242,200. 

“Fort Armstrong, T. H.: Telephone ex- 
change building, $55,000. 

“Helemano, T. H.: Family quarters and 
utilities, $473,415. 

“Waipio, Territory of Hawaii: Family quar- 
ters and utilities; $207,760. 

“Fort DeRussey, Territory of Hawaii: Fam- 
ily quarters and utilities; $528,220. 

“Army Ground Force Bases, Marianas: 
Housing, storage, and utilities; $3,803,940. 

. “Air Force bases, Marianas: Barracks, 
storage, and utilities; $5,376,708. 

“Clark-Stotsenberg area, Philippine Islands 
(Army Security Agency): Barracks and utili- 
ties; $669,300. 

“Albrook Field, Canal Zone: 
$276,000. 

“Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico: Family quar- 
ters, water storage, and utilities; $324,100. 

“Fort Buchanan, P. R.: Bachelor quarters, 
water storage, and utilities; $466,500. 

“Borinquen Field, P. R.: Water storage and 
distribution facilities; $165,000. 

“Henry Barracks, P. R.: Barracks and utili- 
ties; $561,200. 

“Keflavik Airport, Iceland: Development of 
Keflavik Airport; $10,352,100. 

“Harmon Field, Newfoundland: Family 
quarters, operational facilities, laundry and 
dry-cleaning facilities, warehouses, and util- 
ities; $12,087,100. 

“Frobisher Bay (Upper Frobisher) , Canada: 
Family quarters and utilities; $396,905. 

“Fort Chimo, Canada: Family quarters and 
utilities; $214,570. 

“Kindley Pield—Fort Bell, Bermuda: Fam- 
ily quarters (including conversions), water 


and utilities; 


Aleutian Islands: 
buildings, 


Sewerage; 
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evaporation building, and utilities; $2,359,- 
938. 

“Alaska: Classified installation for the Air 
Force; $5,000,000. 

“Newfoundland: Two classified installa- 
tions for the Air Force; $3,500,00. 

“Sec. 2. To accomplish the above-author- 
ized construction the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force are au- 
thorized to acquire lands and rights pertain- 
ing thereto, or other interest therein, in- 
cluding the temporary use thereof, by dona- 
tion, purchase, exchange of Government- 
owned lands, or otherwise, without regard to 
section 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums of money as may be 
necessary toward meeting the purposes of 
this act, but not to exceed $92,846,000 for 
public works in the continental United States 
during the fiscal year 1948, which includes 
$5,000,000 for emergency projects within the 
United States as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of 
the Air Force, and $122,200,000 for public 
works outside continental United States dur- 
ing fisgal year 1948, which includes $20,000,- 
000 for emergency projects outside the 
United States as may be authorized by the 
Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the 
Air Force. With respect to projects within 
and without continental United States, the 
approximate partial cost for each project 
enumerated and authorized in section 1 of 
this act may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air 
Force, be varied upward or downward 10 per- 
cent, but the total cost of the work on the 
projects in continental United States au- 
thorized by this act shall not exceed $85,886,- 
000 and the total cost of the work outside 
continental United States authorized by this 
act shall not exceed $122,044,350. Any such 
appropriation shall be available under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Air Force for expenses 
incident to construction, including admin- 
istration, overhead, planning, and surveys, 
and shall be available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That any work undertaken under this 
authorization may be prosecuted by direct 
appropriations, or by both direct appropri- 
ations and continuing contracts subject to 
the availability of subsequent appropria- 
tions: Provided further, That no money from 
current or future appropriations for the 
Army or the Air Force shall be expended for 
the construction of family quarters for per- 
sonnel of the Army or the Air Force of greater 
net floor area in square feet per unit than 
the following: 

“For enlisted men, 1,080. 

“For warrant officers, flight officers, and 
commissioned officers of and below the rank 
of captain, 1,250. 

“For majors and lieutenant colonels, 1,400. 

“For colonels, 1,670. 

“For general officers, 2,100. 

“For the purpose of this act, net floor area 
is defined as the space inside the exterior 
walls, excluding basement (or service space in 
lieu of basement), attic, garage, and porches: 
Provided, That these areas may be increased 
not to exceed 10 percent at activities outside 
the continental United States, and not to 
exceed 10 percent for quarters of command- 
ing officers of stations, bases, or installa- 


’ tions based on the normal rank of such offi- 


cers: Provided further, That quarters for 
civilians shall be limited to conform to the 
allowances for officers or men of comparable 
status according to responsibility, rating, and 
pay as determined by the Secretary of the 
Army or the Secretary of the Air Force to 
be appropriate: Provided further, That no 
family quarters for personnel of the Army 
or the Air Force shall be constructed with the 
funds authorized for appropriation herein 
in excess of a net floor area of 1,080 square~- 
feet per unit: Provided further, That family 
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quarters so constructed shall be of the mul- 
tiple type (generally eight families to a unit) 
or apartment type (generally six families to 
a@ unit) except where tropical or desert cli- 
mates render the use of multiple-type dwel- 
lings deleterious to health and welfare and 
except where one, two, or three two-family 
units are necessary to provide the exact num- 
ber of family quarters authorized herein for 
construction at a station. 

“Sec. 4. The following laws and parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: That part of the 
act of March 2, 1905 (33 Stat. 836; 10 U. 8. C. 
1331), reading as follows: ‘No military post 
within the United States shall be established 
without the express authority of Congress’; 
that part of the act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. 
74; 10 U. S. C. 1333), reading as follows: 
‘Provided further, That hereafter no ex- 
penditure exceeding $5,000 shall be made 
upon any building or military post or 
grounds about the same without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, upon detailed 
estimates submitted to him’; that part of 
the act of February 27, 1893 (27 Stat. 484; 
10 U. S. C. 1336), reading as follows: ‘The 
erection, construction, and repair of all build- 
ings and other public structures in the 
Quartermaster Corps shall, as far as may be 
practicable, be made by contract, after due 
legal advertisement’; and that part of the 
act of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. 58; 24 U. 8. C. 
21), reading as follows: ‘Provided, That no 
building or structure of a permanent nature, 
the cost of which shall hereafter exceed 
$30,000, shall be erected for "ise as an Army 
hospital unless by special authority of Con- 
gress.’ Revised Statutes 1136, as amended 
by section 1 of the act of February 27, 1877 
(19 Stat. 242; 10 U. S. C. 1839), is hereby 
further amended by deleting the figure 
‘$20,000’ and inserting the figure ‘$100,000.” 
The follow%g parts of acts are hereby re- 
pealed, and shall not be applicable to con- 
tracts or expenditures under the appropria- 
tions ‘Engineer Service, Army,’ contained in 
the Military Appropriation Acts, 1946 and 
1947: That part of section 1 of the act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 721), which reads 
as follows: ‘Provided, That hereafter no 
money appropriated for military posts shall 
be expended for the construction of quar- 
ters for officers of the Army, or for barracks 
and quarters for the artillery the total cost 
of which, including heating and plumbing 
apparatus, wiring and fixtures, shall exceed, 
in the case of quarters of a general officer, 
the sum of $15,000, of a colonel or an officer 
above the rank of captain, $12,000, and of 
an officer of and below the rank of captain, 
$9,000,’ as modified by section 1 of the act 
of February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 1235), which 
reads as follows: ‘And provided further, 
That hereafter no part of this appropria- 
tion or any appropriation hereafter made 
shall be expended for the construction of 
quarters for officers of the Army in the 
United States or its possessions the total 
cost of which, including heating and 
plumbing apparatus, wiring and fixtures, 
shall exceed, in the case of an officer above 
the rank of captain, $14,500, and of an officer 
of and below the rank of captain, $12,500.’” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to proceed 
with construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes.” 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
GurNEY, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Typincs, and Mr. Russ&Lu conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1949 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5883) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (exclusive of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
appropriation bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to mc in order that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O’Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O’Mahoney 
Bricker Hill Pepper 
Bridges Hoey Reed 
Brooks Holland Revercomb 
Buck Ives Robertson, Va 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stennis 
Chavez Langer Stewart 
Connally Lodge Taft 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McGrath Ty 
Ecton McKellar Vandenberg 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 

1 Magnuson White 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin 
Pulbright Maybank Wilson 
George Millikin Young 
Green Moore 
Gurney Morse 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewsTER], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BusHFIELD], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. TayLor] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. UMSTEAD], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee has an amendment to 
the bill which will be accepted by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks]. In 
view of that situation, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator. If, on the other hand, 
it develops into a contested matter, I 
want it understood that I shall proceed. 
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Mr. STEWART. I think we shall re- 
quire only 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I call up the amend- 
ment which I previously sent to the desk, 
and I ask to have the amendment stated. 
It increases the appropriation for the 
school-lunch program. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 52, line 15, 
after the word “available”, it is proposed 
to strike out “$65,000,000” and insert 
“$100,000,000.” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish 
to modify my amendment so as to insert 
the figure “$75,000,000” instead of “$100,- 
000,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is entitled to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr.STEWART. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ators from South Carolina (Mr. May- 
BANK and Mr. JoHNSTON], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. H11x], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Hory] 
join me in this amendment, I should 
like to have their names added as spon- 
sors of the proposal to increase the 
school-lunch appropriation. 

I have an agreement with the Senator 
from Illinois, in charge of the bill, to 
make this alteration; and, as I under- 
stand, he is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, the budget 
request for this year’s school-lunch pro- 
gram was $65,000,000. Last year Con- 
gress allowed $65,000,000, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $5,000,000 was 
finally agreed upon. So there was actu- 
ally available last year for the school- 
lunch program $70,000,000. 

This year the budget asked for $65,- 
000,000, and there is now pending before 
the Congress, in a supplemental budget 
estimate of appropriations and contract 
authorizations, which should be before 
our committee soon, requesting an addi- 
tional $10,000,000. 

I am willing to accept the supplemen- 
tal budget estimate and add it to this bill, 
making the total $75,000,000. 

The report from the Bureau of the 
Budget states: 

The $10,000,000 recommended, which is in 
addition to the sum of $65,000,000 originally 
included in the 1949 budget and at present 
contained in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill as passed by the House, 
would provide sufficient funds for 1949 to 
make the maximum reimbursements to the 
States specified in the National School Lunch 
Act, at the present level of participation. 


In view of those circumstances, I am 
willing to accept the amendment as mod- 
ified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] as modified. 

Mr.MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for add- 
ing my name to the list of sponsors of 
his amendment. I congratulate him on 
the excellent work he has done as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, not only in connection with 
matters of this kind, but in connection 
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with cotton and other worth-while agri- 
cultural developments of the South. 

Mr. STEWART. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I appreciate the action of 
the Senator from Tennessee in including 
my name as one of the sponsors of the 
amendment. As I see it, most of the 
credit should go to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. He has been working hard for 
this increase. My colleague [Mr. May- 
BANK], the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hit], the senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. HoEy], and I sub- 
mitted a similar amendment, but most 
of the credit should go to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEwWarRT] on behalf of 
himself, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBank], the junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHN- 
STON], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], and the Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Hoey]. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day while I was on my way to Washing- 
ton from Wisconsin, the Senate adopted 
a committee amendment on page 40 of 
the bill, inserting in place of the sum 
$1,000,000, the sum $1,125,000. I wish to 
ask that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was adopted be reconsidered; but 
before doing so, if the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Brooxs] will not consent to 
having that done, I desire to make a brief 
statement concerning this matter. 

First, I wish it understood that the in- 
stitution known as the Forest Products 
Laboratory is a Federal institution, op- 
erated by the Federal Government. For 
every dollar the Federal Government has 
put into that institution, $100 has been 
returned to the Federal Government. 

I should like to compliment the com- 
mittee which has reported this bill, in 
that ‘the total appropriations it has rec- 
ommended amount approximately to 
only $34,000,000 more than the appro- 
priations carried in the bill as passed 
by the House. I have listened to a great 
deal of talk on the floor of the Senate 
in relation to the high cost of govern- 
ment, and so forth, and so I compli- 
ment the committee because, although 
today our dollars are worth only 50 
cents—and 50-cent dollars mean that 
it costs many more dollars to operate 
all our institutions and prcjects, as com- 
pared with the time when dollars were 
worth 100 cents—nevertheless the bill as 
reported by the Senate committee calls 
for increased appropriations in the 
amount of approximately only $34,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, what is this institution 
known as the Forest Products Labora- 
tory? I have already said that it re- 
turns to the Federal Government, in the 
form of income from new industries and 
savings, $100 for every dollar the Federal 
Government has spent on it. In a short 
time I shall demonstrate the correctness 
of that statement. 

The present age, Mr. President, is an 
age of laboratories, an age when we 
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spend as much as $150,000,000 for one 
ship. In this atomic age we have delved 
into the science of matter and we have 
sensed that, after all, there is no matter, 
but the atom is made up of electric 
charges, negative and positive. Here is 
a laboratory which the Government 
built some years ago, and it has been 
found, as I have said, to be one institu- 
tion which returns to the Government, in 
the form of taxes and in other ways, $100 
for every dollar the Federal Government 
puts into it. 

Last year the Congress appropriated 
for this purpose $1,250,000, as I recall. 
Since that time the dollar has been de- 
creasing in purchasing power and in 
ability to perform, and in this case, in 
ability to carry on work to find new 
methcds and means in relation to wood 
products. For some reason or other, the 
House this year voted to reduce the ap- 
propriation for this purpose to $1,000,000. 
Mr. President, up and down the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and up and down the east 
and west coasts of the United States, we 
apportion hundreds of millions for the 
building, repairing, or improvement of 
harbors and rivers. When in this atomic 
age and this age of laboratories we have 
an institution which builds wealth and 
creates new means of wealth, obviously 
we must not reduce the appropriations 
for it. I shall point out what will occur 
if this appropriation is reduced. 

I appeared before the committee and 
called attention to this matter. I thought 
certainly the committee would increase 
the amount of this appropriation from 
$1,000,000 to $1,250,000, which is the 


amount appropriated for this purpose 


last year. However, instead of doing 
that, the committee cut in two the in- 
crease I requested. I should have re- 
quested approximately $3,000,000, in 
view of the 50-cent dollar which we have 
today. But the committee forgot that 
this institution is one of those which are 
delving into the unknown, creating new 
values, building America strong within, 
and making economic returns. 

As I have said, as a result of the work 
of this institution and discoveries made 
by it the Government receives every 
year, in the form of income taxes, more 
than $1,250,000, which is all that we 
propose to have the Government pay for 
operation of this laboratory. 

Mr. President, unless we restore this 
appropriation to the amount of $1,250,- 
000, as I have indicated, and send such 
an amendment to conference, the dis- 
missal of approximately 30 trained ex- 
perts in forest-products research will be 
necessary. Where will those experts be 
laid off? There will be lay-offs not only 
in Madison, Wis., but also in forest-prod- 
ucts utilization stations in Philadelphia, 
Asheville, New Orleans, Columbus, Mis- 
soula, Portland, and Berkeley. Such ac- 
tion will result in a real limitation of the 
effectiveness of the wood-products re- 
search which is being conducted at Mad- 
ison, Wis., and is being reported to all 
branches of the lumber industry and re- 
lated industries. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
necessary for me to go into great detail 
in regard to the absolute importance of 
forest-products research at the present 
time. We already have embarked on a 
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foreign-aid program to the extent of 
more than $6,000,000,000. In this in- 
stance I am asking for an increase of 
$125,000 over the amount provided in the 
bill. We have voted for a 70-group air 
force, and we shall spend untold billions 
of dollars.on the Army and Navy for de- 
fense. This institution will provide add- 
ed defense for those forces, and I shall 
demonstrate what it has done heretofore 
in that respect. 

It would be impossible to tell to what 
extent the foreign-aid program and the 
domestic-defense program will involve 
the use of wood materials and how much 
will be saved as a result of previous in- 
vestigations made by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Indeed, the record of this 
research institution is so outstanding in 
terms of saving hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the Federal Government and 
to private industry that I hardly need 
elaborate upon it. I need only cite the 
fact that during World War II the lab- 
oratory developed indispensable infor- 
mation in regard to the strength of cer- 
tain woods and plywoods in connection 
with Army and Navy aircraft and 
gliders. For ordnance alone it reduced 
by 20 percent the shipping space required 
by packages. That means that as a re- 
sult of the successful research carried on 
by this laboratory, only four ships are 
needed to transport material which here- 
tofore would have required five ships for 
its transportation. In 1 year alone, the 
laboratory has reduced by millions of 
board feet the quantity of lumber need- 
ed for military packages. It has devel- 
oped a vast variety of processes for the 
utilization of wood waste. It has devel- 
oped indispensable processes in connec- 
tion with the better use of wood in ships. 

I have presented to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee testimony which 
indicates that in eight categories alone, 
such as wood painting, wood gluing, 
kiln drying, and so forth, the total 
amount of saving to the American people 
from the forest products research work, 
which has been done in this connection, 
has been $70,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I believe my colleagues 
know that I am as deeply interested in 
assuring actual Government economy as 
is any other Member of the Senate. But 
here we are considering an institution 
which, for a fact, repays Uncle Sam’s in- 
vestment manyfold. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that 
the amendment I propose to the com- 
mittee amendment be adopted, when it 
comes up, and that the full $1,250,000 
be assured for this purpose for the next 
fiscal year. 

It had been hoped that there would 
be an appropriation for this purpose in 
the amount of $1,500,000, which would 
constitute the peacetime level of appro- 
priations. Since then, the dollar has de- 
creased in value to 50 cents, which is far 
below the wartime level. 

I am not however asking for the full 
$1,500,000, but only for $1,250,000. I do 
not feel that the request is excessive. 
This matter affects industries in every 
one of the 48 States, and I believe that 
our decision today will have an impor- 
tant effect on the entire lumber industry 
and all related industries in the years to 
come. t 
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Mr. President, I ask at this time that 
excerpts from a letter which I wrote to 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] last year, outlining some of the 
savings of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUNE 5, 1947. 
Hon. STyYLEs BrRipcEs, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 


* * * * * 


May I point out but a few of the accom- 
plishments of the laboratory during the war. 

Wood in aircraft: Furnished the basis in- 
formation on the strength of wood, plywood 
and modified wood necessary for the design 
and manufacture of Army and Navy planes 
and gliders. 

Packaging: For Army Ordnance, Army Air 
Forces, Army Service Forces, War Food Ad- 
ministration, lend-lease, and industry. For 
Army Ordnance alone reduced shipping space 
by 20 percent, permitting four ships to do 
the work of five; reduced damage beyond re- 
pair at destination points from 50 percent to 
3 percent; developed production line proce- 
dures in packaging factories, depots, and 
arsenals; reduced lumber needed in 1 year 
alone by over 1,500,000,000 board feet; and 
trained some 12,000 inspectors for services 
at depots and factories. 

Wood waste utilization: Developed a proc- 
ess for producing industrial alcohol from 
wood waste. 

Laminated timbers: Developed procedures 
for the production of laminated keels, ribs, 
and other structural members for military 
boats. 

Land mine: Developed a nonmetallic anti- 
tank mine for Army Ordnance. 

Ship decking: Developed a new kind of 
decking for airplane carriers to alleviate a 
shortage of teak. 

Plastic: Developed a paper base plastic that 
was used for ammunition boxes, gun turret 
assemblies, airplane flooring, etc. 

I would like to prove statistically my con- 
tention that every research dollar expended 
repays itself to the American public. Here 
are some of the achievements of the labora- 
tory in terms of annual savings to the peo- 
ple: 

Estimated annual savings 


Developed good painting prac- 
tices for houses, buildings, and 
other wood structures 

Gluing of wood changed from a 
rule-of-thumb practice to an 
exact process 

Improved treating methods for 
protecting ties, poles, posts, 
bridges and other wood struc- 
tures against decay 

Improved the methcds of kiln 
drying lumber 

Pulpwood supply broadened by 
adapting wide diversity of spe- 
cies to pulping 

Solved the many problems at- 
tending the use of small di- 
mension stock for use in fur- 
niture, agricultural imple- 
ments, refrigerators, etc , 250, 

Developed gimple methods for 
reducing decay in pulpwood 
and pulp , 000, 

Lowered costs, reduced weight /* 20, 000, 
and improved serviceability; 10, 000, 
of shipping containers |: 12, 000, 
1Loss and damage. 


2 Material cost. 
*Freight and handling charge. 


$1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 0CO 


I know how determined your committee 
is to effect every reasonable economy. I as- 
sure you that I share your determination. I 
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do feel, however, that in this instance this 
Government unit is not requesting money in 
a@ greater amount than it expended during 
the war but that, exactly to the contrary, it 
is requesting far less than its wartime budget, 
unlike many other Government units. More- 
over, every dollar for which it is asking will 
come back to the American people as I have 
suggested above. 
* - » . oz 

I would appreciate it if your committee 
would advise me as to the date and time at 
which I may present these views in person. 

With kindest personal regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, my col- 
leagues will note that, unlike virtually 
any other Federal appropriation, that 
for the Forest Products Laboratory re- 
sults in a savings of millions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam, rather than their spend- 
ing. Through every single cent which 
we appropriate to this Federal institu- 
tion, Uncle Sam gets back untold 
amounts in terms of tax revenues, aris- 
ing from new industries, new products, 
new jobs, and new wealth. That is why 
I ask for the restoration, Mr. President, 
of this amount. 

In the letter which I addressed to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], of which I have placed excerpts 
in the Recorp, I have set forth among 
other things statistics showing how every 
research dollar expended repays itself to 
the American public. Here are some of 
the achievements of the laboratory in 
terms of annual savings: 

Developed good painting practices for 
houses, buildings, and other wood structures, 
$1,000,000. 

Gluing of wood was changed from a rule 
of thumb to an exact process, $1,000,000. 

Improved treating methods for protecting 
ties, poles, posts, bridges, and other wooden 
structures against decay, $2,500,000. 

Improved methods of kiln-drying lumber, 
$10,000,000. 

Pulpwood supplies, broadened by adapting 
wide diversity of species to pulping, $15,- 
000,000. 

Solved the many problems attending the 
use of small dimension stock for use in fur- 
niture, agricultural implements, refrigera- 
tors, and so forth, $1,250,000. 

Developed simple methods of reducing de- 
cay in pulpwood and pulp, $1,000,000. 

Lowered costs, reduced weight, and im- 
proved serviceability of shipping containers, 
$12,000,000. 


I know, Mr. President, that the com- 
mittee has a terrifically arduous job. I 
know what they did in this instance. 
They thought that I asked for $250,000, 
and they wouid slice it in two. 

I want to make it clear that this is not 
a Wisconsin institution. As I look over 
the rivers and harbors bill, not one penny 
of it goes to Wisconsin. You would 
think, Mr. President, that I would have a 
little bit of nerve to ask t for Wis- 
consin. I am not asking it for Wiscon- 
sin. We can stand on our own feet. 
We can build our cvn State. We can 
look after our own institute. I am ask- 
ing it for our country. If: we should 
lose that vision without which the peo- 
ple perish—and that is what we would be 
doing if we should cripple institutions 
such as this, which create weaith and 
build up the Nation—we would be not 
only penny-wise and pound-foolish, but 
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we would be most unwise in our approach 
to the larger problem, world-wide in its 


scope. 

This institution belongs to Oregon, it 
belongs to Philadelphia, it belongs to the 
southern pineries, it belongs to every 
State of the Union. It has returned to 
every State of the Union wealth 100 to 1, 
and it is returning it every day. I re- 
peat, there are businesses in this country 
that pay an income tax to the Federal 
Government more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays to this institution a year, 
because of this institution’s findings and 
creations and discoveries. 

Mr. President, we are living in a won- 
derful age. Whether it shall be more 
wonderful depends upon us and the ap- 
proach we take. We added yesterday by 
consent, through the action of the Sen- 
ate, some $50,000,000 to the appropria- 
tions carried by the bill. All I am ask- 
ing, Mr. President, is that we go forward 
and recognize that this is an age of delv- 
ing into the unseen and the unknown 
and the undiscovered. America was 
built by men who went beyond the pres- 
ent horizon, who saw the need of looking 
over the other range, who were not Sat- 
isfied simply with present-day limits. 
This is the kind of institution that helped 
make possible the inventive genius and 
bring into full bloom what I call the 
American viking spirit that reaches out 
beyond the known horizon. 

This institution, considering the 
amount of money invested in it, has re- 
turned in wealth, in jobs, in industrial 
health, in savings to America, in war and 
in peace, more, I think, than has any 
other similar institution in America. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like per- 
sonally to confirm what the’ Senator 
said about this not being a Wisconsin 
institution. In my State I have been 
all my life associated with the wood- 
working industry. I know we rely very 
materially upon the Forest Products 
Laboratory for information. In fact, it 
is the only institution I know of in Amer- 
ica to which manufacturers may write 
for information about problems con- 
fronting the woodwork industry. I know 
that the small plant in Fayetteville, 
Ark., with which I have been associated, 
has many times written to the labora- 
tory asking about new methods, such as 
those to which the Senator has referred, 
gluing, mending, and so on. It is a very 
practical maiter. 

I hope very much the Senate will 
adopt the Senator’s amendment. In fact, 
I am sorry it is not $1,500,000, which 
it used to be, and which was not too 
much. In the 1930’s, before the war, it 
served many industries. It is unique in 
the whole United States. It certainly 
is a national] institution. I know that 
throughout the South, and I am quite 
sure throughout the East, various indus- 
tries make use of this laboratory just as 
if it were their own. They write to it 
for information and they get excellent 
service. I very much hope the Senate 
will adopt the amendment. I also went 
before the committee and asked for 
$1,250,000. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for offering this amendment. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
nearly completed my remarks. I want 
again to call attention to what a failure 
to appropriate an additional $125,000 
will mean. It has come directly to me 
that it would mean a lay-off of persons 
not only in Madison, Wis., but also in 
forest products utilization stations in 
Philadelphia, Asheville, New Orleans, 
Columbus, Missoula, Portland, and 
Berkeley. So it will be seen that it is 
almost a mortal blow, and involves 
serious damage to the great institution 
which expresses the national spirit of 
discovery and invention. 

Recently we learned that Donald Nel- 
son, whom we all knew during the war, 
had gone to New York heading an or- 
ganization which, through discovery of 
the utilization of either electric energy 
or some type of atomic energy, has de- 
vised a process whereby foods can be 
preserved without refrigeration and a 
flower can be preserved so that it will 
remain intact for years to come. It is 
possible to put a piece of steak through 
the process, then place it on a desk in 
an ordinary room and let it remain for 
6 months. Afterward, when it is opened, 
it will be found as fresh as it was when 
it was first cut. I am no expert on the 
subject, but it is an indication of the 
wonderful age in which we are living. 

A few years ago General Smuts, of 
South Africa, said: 

We are living in an age in which I cannot 
see beyond the horizon, but I can sense the 
gleam of a new and wonderful era. 


If that be true, we do not want to re- 
duce small appropriations such as the 
one in question. We do not want to 
spend billions for other purposes and fail 
to see that this is the thing which will 
make the future come alight in the 
present. 

So, Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois to agree to a 
reconsideration of the action taken by 
the Senate on this committeee amend- 
ment item, in order that I may move an 
amendment that the appropriation be 
increased by $125,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the reconsideration of 
the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment on line 8, page 40 of the bill was 
agreed to? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like the 
Senate to know that the laboratory in 
question is perhaps the best-advertised 
laboratory in the world. I am sure we 
are all convinced that it is not merely a 
Wisconsin laboratory; it is a national 
laboratory, and it has done great work. 
Last year the committee was responsible 
for restoring $250,000 to the appropria- 
tion for this laboratory’s activities. The 
testimony was fully considered. Most of 
what has been said here today was pre- 
sented to the committee at that time. 
The committee unanimously considered 
it and approved an appropriation of 
$1,125,000. With that in view, there is 
nothing I can do except to object to a 
reconsideration of the action taken by 
the Senate. I object. 

Mr. WILEY. Then I move, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate adopted the com- 
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mittee amendment on line 8, page 40, of 
the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, which he will state for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. On page 40, line 8, I 
move to strike out “$1,125,000” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “$1,250,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has covered the 
subject very well. I think the Senate 
should consider that it passed not long 
ago the science research bill, which has 
not been implemented and probably will 
not be, but it contemplates a much great- 
er sum of money than is here involved. 
Here is an organization already in ex- 
istence. A very small amount, relatively 
speaking, is asked. I am unable to un- 
derstand the strenuous objection to this 
kind of project, in view of the very able 
statement made by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Another aspect of the question is the 
effort to create a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the aid not only of 
small businesses but also of large busi- 
nesses. The House eliminated an appro- 
priation for that purpose. The Senate 


reinstated it. The ultimate result of the 
controversy is not yet known. I cannot 
understand why the Senate is not willing 
to accept the amendment providing for 


the Forest Products Laboratory, which 
has a long and well-established record of 
success. I hope the Senate will look with 
favor upon the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should like 
to address a question, if I may, to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Is there any 
prohibition in the bill against donations, 
grants, or gifts being provided for this 
laboratory by private industry? 

— WILEY. I am not informed as to 
at. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder if any other 
Senator knows whether there is a pro- 
hibition against the desirable functions 
of the laboratory being aided by both 
the Government and those who may well 
benefit from the research conducted by 
the laboratory. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether the distinguished Senator 
from Washington was present when I 
spoke on the subject. It is true that the 
item involved is $125,000, but there are 
jobs involved for persons in all parts of 
the country, including Portland, Oreg. 
This institution is one of the great pro- 
ducers of wealth. It has brought about 
great savings to the Federal Government 
itself; so much so that because of proc- 
esses worked out by it during the war, 
four ships could carry what would other- 
wise have required five ships to transport. 
That is only one item. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that in spite 
of the remarks made by the distinguished 
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Senator from Illinois, spoken, I believe, 
in rather an ironic way, that it is the best 
advertised laboratory in the United 
States, it is a laboratory which produces 
more per dollar expended and produces 
greater results for the Federal Govern- 
ment than any other laboratory in the 
United States. I should like to hear 
someone dispute that by presenting 
figures. The mere fact that we can ap- 
propriate billions of dollars for many 
other purposes but contest a proposition 
such as this to me seems the height of the 
ridiculous. We can play ball on a “pork 
barrel” proposition, and because I have 
not any “pork” to trade I suppose my 
plea should be disregardec. As I said 
in the beginning, I am speaking for the 
country, not for my State, because the 
State has gotten no “pork.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr.‘FULBRIGHT. I point out to the 
Senator from Washington, if he was not 
in the Chamber during the earlier debate, 
that the project under consideration is a 
research project, and the amount of 
money recommended is very important 
to this kind of a project and the con- 
tinuity of this kind of a project is of im- 
portance. Starting and stopping it de- 
stroys its effectiveness. Such projects 
are long-term projects, and either in- 
creasing or lowering the appropriation 
is very bad for such a project. The 
amount is small, and the project should 
go along continuously on about the same 
level. The minimum would be a million 
and a quarter dollars, it seems to me. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington is thoroughly 
familiar with the value of the laboratory 
under discussion and the splendid re- 
sults it has produced. The State of 
Washington, which I am delighted and 
very proud to represent in part, is one 
of the very great lumber States of the 
Nation, as nearly everyone knows. But 
I raised the question for a very prac- 
tical reason. Because of the importance 
of this laboratory, is there a prohibition 
against permitting private enterprise, 
particularly with the appropriation being 
as small as it is, to contribute the dif- 
ference and a great deal more, if it is 
the wish of the Senate to support the 
hard work which has been done by the 
Senator from Illinois and his associates 
on the committee? I am trying to an- 
ticipate the future, in which, it seems to 
me, the time will certainly come when 
the Federal Government, however much 
it may want to do fine things, cannot do 
everything it desires to do, so I ask can 
or cannot private industry nmiake up the 
differentials when it wants laboratories 
of this character to continue? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Let me say first that 
in the very bill we are considering we 
have appropriated millions of dollars for 
highways in the forests, we have ap- 
propriated millions of dollars to be used 
in looking after the forest industry, and 
have refused $125,000 to study the utili- 
zation of products of the forests. Plans 
are now under way for investigations be- 
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cause of the great challenge in the mat- 
ter of heat production units, coal, and so 
forth. There is the question of investi- 
gating the utilization of refuse. There 
have been reports from laboratories on 
the utilization of southern pine, which a 
few years ago could not be used for 
paper, but now it is being made into 
paper. 

Permitting private enterprise to con- 
tribute in my mind seems very question- 
able when the institution is a public in- 
stitution; but I have not gone into that. 
The major portion of the results achieved 
by the laboratory have gone directly to 
the benefit of the public, and in cases 
where new industries have gotten ideas, 
the public has received tax revenue, 
which has returned a hundredfold every 
dollar invested. That is the situation as 
we find it. 

The suggestion is no reflection on the 
committee. Afew moments ago the com- 
mittee accepted a recommendation for 
the appropriation of millions of dollars 
more for school lunches. Yesterday it 
was overridden in relation to another 
project involving $50,000,000. In my 
opinion it is only common sense that the 
committee should accept the proposal 
of $125,000, and strive for it in confer- 
ence, because it would be furthering the 
national welfare, not simply working for 
a little industry in my State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 


Bricker 
Bridges 


The 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 


Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O'Conor 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 
Holland Reed 

Ives Revercomb 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Johnston, S.C, Russell 

Kem Saltonstall 
Kilgore Smith 
Knowland Sparkman 
Langer Stennis 
Lodge Stewart 
Lucas Taft 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tobey 
McKellar Tydings 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Magnuson Wherry 
Malone Wiley 
Martin Williams 
Maybank Wilson 
Millikin Young 
Gurney Moore 


The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy! to the 
committee amendment, on page 40, line 
8, to strike out “$1,125,000” and insert 
“$1,250,000.” 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. EASTLAND asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Capehart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Dworshak 


Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 
Green 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. BrREwsTER] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] are necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] is absent on official business, 
and is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], who is neces- 
sarily absent. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHavez] is unavoidably de- 
tained on official business. 

I announce that the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. O’DantEt] is absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Taytor] 
is absent on public business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Umsteap], and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WaGNeR] are 
necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Aiken Holland Murray 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Connally Johnston, 8. C. O’Conor 
Cooper Kilgore Pepper 
Eastland Langer Robertson, Va. 
Ellender Lucas Sparkman 
Feazel McCarthy Stennis 
Flanders McClellan Stewart 
Pulbright McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
George McGrath Thomas, Utah 
Green McKellar Thye 
Gurney McMahon Tydings 
Hatch Magnuson Wiley 
Hill Maybank Wilson 
Hoey Morse 

NAYS—39 
Baldwin Dworshak Moore 
Ball Ecton O'Mahoney 
Bricker Ferguson Reed 
Bridges Hawkes Revercomb 
Brooks Hayden Russell 
Buck Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Ives Smith 
Byrd Kem Taft 
Cain Knowland Tobey 
Capehart Lodge Vandenberg 
Capper Maione Wherry 
Cordon Martin Williams 
Donnell Millikin Young 

NOT VOTING—13 

Brewster McCarran Wagner 
Buchfield O’Daniel Watkins 
Chavez Robertson, Wyo. White 
Downey Taylor 
Jenner Umstead 


So Mr. Witey’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not propose to offer an amendment, but 
I have received a telegram from Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, with reference to a statement 
contained in the report on this bill a year 
ago. I ask that the telegram be read at 


the desk 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WasuHINcTON, D. C., May 25, 1948. 
Senator ALBEN W. ‘. 
Senate Office Building: 

We note on page 6277 of Friday’s CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp Senator AIKEN asked Senator 
Brooks whether it was the committee’s in- 
tention to discontinue the proviso contained 
in its committee report of last year requiring 
REA to file generation applications with the 
House Appropriations Committee of the 
House and Senate before making such loans. 
Senator Brooks replied that the committee 
had no intention to discontinue the practice 
and said “We have had no protest of any kind 
against the continuance of practice.” Please 
see the Senate committee hearings and 
note my testimony and that of several of our 
members of the legislative committee repre- 
senting different regions of the country pro- 
testing this 30-day requirement and urging 
that it not be continued because it works a 
hardship on our systems. Hope you can get 
Senator Brooks in the debates today to agree 
to discontinue the practice. 

Cuype T. ELLIs, 
Ezecutive Manager, National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 


Mr. BARKLEY... Mr. President, there 
is no provision in the law requiring the 
REA to file with the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate a 
30-day notice with respect to loans which 
that agency proposes to make with ref- 
erence to the generation of power. But 
because of a statement contained in the 
report a year ago, it has been the practice 
to require that the REA file with the 
two Appropriations Committees infor- 
mation with respect to such applications. 

It is a rather unusual situation to find 
an executive agency required—not by 
any law, but because of a statement in 
a report—to file such reports with the 
two Appropriations Committees. As I 
say, this is not a requirement of law, but 
is a practice which has arisen because of 
a statement contained in the report. I 
can very well understand the irksome in- 
convenience involved in filing such re- 
ports with the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, which apparently do nothing about 
them. They take no action upon them. 
So far as I know, they have taken no ac- 
tion, and I do not know what action they 
could take. : 

What is the view of the committee, 
may I ask the Senator from Illinois, as 
to the need for further requiring that 
the REA in Washington file notice with 
the Appropriations Committees of any 
application with regard to making loans 
in furtherance of the creation of power 
to carry out the functions of the REA? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, at the 
time this language was written into the 
report there was considerable discussion 
in the committee about the use of funds 
for creating generating plants. A mo- 
tion was made in the committee to write 
into the law a provision requiring the 
REA to notify the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. Finally, after discussion, we 
decided not to write it into the law, but to 
write it into the report. 

I believe the reason was that it was 
not desired to have the REA build gen- 
erating plants in competition with exist- 
ing plants. If an attempt were made to 
do so, the requirement for filing a report 
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would allow at least 30 days for any in- 
terested person to present his views. 

I have heard of no complaints. I do 
not say that Mr. Clyde Ellis did not pro- 
test the practice; but I am talking about 
the REA itself. That is what I meant 
when I said that the REA had made no 
objection to filing such reports. As a 
matter of fact, when representatives of 
the REA were before the committee I 
asked the Secretary, Mr. Wickard, if his 
report was up to date. He said that it 
was, within 60 days. I asked him if he 
would bring it up to date, and he said 
he would. 

There has been no objection that I 
know of from the REA. Consequently, 
it was our intention, because of the dis- 
cussion, and because it was a concession 
to those who wanted to write it into the 
law, to put it in the report. In the ab- 
sence of some real objection from the 
REA itself, it was my understanding that 
we would continue the relationship as it 
now is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, as I under- 
stand, the committee considered that the 
objection of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association was not suffi- 
cient to justify the committee in elimi- 
nating the practice, or eliminating the 
language from the report; and that any 
objection would have to come from the 
REA itself, and not from the cooperatives 
organized as a part of the REA system. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is as accurate a 
statement as I could make of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
Senator does not now propose to recom- 
mend that the practice be discontinued. 

Mr. BROOKS. I did not so intend, be- 
cause I knew that if I did so I would have 
to report to the full committee, and the 
discussion would start all over again, as 
to whether such a provision should be 
written into the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator if in the case of any other agency 
created by Congress there is a require- 
ment by practice—not by law, but 
merely because of the dictum of a re- 
port—that the agency shall report peri- 
odically, every 30 days or any other 
period, applications for the administra- 
tion of the act as Congress has author- 
ized it. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will say frankly that 
I do not know whether there are any 
other examples or not. Iam not familiar 
with any such. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know the 
background of the requirement. I am 
not a member of the committee. It 
seems a little strange that an agency 
authorized to make loans to cooperatives 
from funds provided by Congress should 
be required, not by law, but by practice, 
because of certain language in a report, 
to report every 30 days, or give 30 days’ 
notice to the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress, of applications for funds 
with which to build generating plants. 
It would seem to be a little out of the 
ordinary executive and legislative pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me for a moment on 
this particular point, let me say that in 
my opinion one reason why this provision 
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is wise is that if in a particular commu- 
nity there is all the current that is nec- 
essary to energize the transmission line, 
then if an application is made for the 
construction of an additional generating 
unit in the community and the applica- 
tion is acted on favorably, the result will 
be to tie up a considerable amount of 


money which otherwise would be avail- - 


able for allocation to some other commu- 
nity, to permit it to construct a needed 
unit. So the purpnse of the restriction, 
if any, was primarily to prevent the ty- 
ing up or dissipation of a considerable 
amount of the funds of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration available for 
the construction of generating plants. 
The restriction would prevent the con- 
struction of additional generating plants 
in a community which has available suf- 
ficient generating plants properly to en- 
ergize the line. 

The other day I asked the committee 
whether the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration had rejected applications 
for generating plants. I am informed 
that none have been rejected. 

So the situation is that if certain com- 
munities have all the generating facili- 
ties they need, they can get along very 
well for another year without having ad- 
ditional generating facilities and, thus, 
without depriving other communities of 
the use of the funds they require for the 
construction of power lines. 

So I say there is a sound reason for 
the provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
there been any rejection by the Rural 
Electrification Administration of appli- 
cations of that sort, simply because of 
what might be called this obiter dictum 
on the part of uhe committee report, the 
requirement for the filing of these appli- 
cations with the committee? In any 
event, what could the committee do 
about the matter, even if it disapproved? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
suggest that the situation has been sub- 
stantially as the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. THye] have explained it. 

The first thought was to write such a 
provision into the bill. Then I think 
there was almost unanimous agreement 
to place the provision in the report. The 
provisions of the report have been lived 
up to in the past, and there has been no 
hafdship on anyone. 

The evidence the Senator has pre- 
sented is the first evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion or hardship of any sort I have heard 
of in this connection. It seems to me 
that the arrangement has not worked a 
hardship on anyone, and probably it has 
done considerable good, because it has 
had a salutary effect in probably making 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
a little more careful about its procedure. 
This provision may not have caused the 
REA to reject any more applications or 
to accept any more applications, but cer- 
tainly it has more carefully surveyed 
applications of this kind. 

I think the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration will state generally, as it has 
stated to the committee, that it has not 
arbitrarily rejected applications; but in 
some Cases it has slowed up applications 
or caused the postponement of construc- 
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tion until perhaps it was more fully justi- 
fied and would be of more help to the 
persons affected. 

So I think the provision is a healthy 
one to have. When it comes to counting 
the specific number of additional appli- 
cations or rejections, of course I cannot 
tell the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course I do not 
know the details of this matter. The 
telegram which has been read was sent to 
me on behalf of certain cooperatives, not 
on behalf of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration officially. It occurred to 
me, upon receipt of this information, 
that it was somewhat extraordinary 
for an administrative agency to be re- 
quired to file with two congressional 
committees notice of applications for 
loans. I myself do not know that any 
rejections of applications have occurred 
because of that provision or that any 
inconvenience has resulted in any par- 
ticular case. I have no particular case 
in mind. But it struck me as a little 
unusual for an executive agency to be 
required by the provisions of a report, 
not by the provisions of a law—for I 
would be opposed to such a provision if 
it were included in the law—to make 
such a report to congressional commit- 
tees. I suppose the provision was placed 
in the report for whatever moral effect 
it might have, even though it would be 
without any legal effect. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It certainly does not 
do any harm. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me, let me say that Iam 
sure he recalls that when the Lucas Elec- 
trification Planning Act was passed in 
1945, there was a proposal to limit the 
REA specifically to the construction of 
lines and to loans for that purpose, and 
to prevent it from placing any money 
into the construction of generating 
plants. However, that proposal was re- 
jected by Congress. Again in 1946 we 
fought out on the floor of the Senate an 
amendment, as perhaps the Senator re- 
calls, which was offered, as I remember, 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], perhaps jointly with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Reep]. That 
amendment would have prohibited the 
REA from constructing any generating 
facilities. The amendment was rejected, 
as I recall, by a vote of 50 to 22. 

My impression is that the Recorp 
shows that only approximately ¢ percent 
of the total funds of the REA which have 
been loaned up to date have been loaned 
for the construction of generating facili- 
ities. 

As I understand this provision, which 
we may call an obiter dictum— 

Mr. WHERRY. A recommendation, 
perhaps. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ne- 
braska suggests that it is a recommen- 
dation. Under it, the REA files with 
the respective committees of the two 
Houses statements in regard to the appli- 
cations which have been filed. As I un- 
derstand the matter—and if I am in 
error, I wish to have the Senator cor- 
rect me—the committees do not them- 
selves seek to pass on the merits or de- 
merits of the applications or as to 
whether the applications -should be 
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granted, rejected, modified, or changed. 
The committees do not seek to determine 
what action should be taken on the ap- 
plications; but the purpose is merely 
that there shall be a 30-day notice, dur- 
ing which 30-day period the interested 
parties may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent any matters which they wish to 
present in regard to the applications. 
But the committees themselves do not 
seek in any way to pass on the applica- 
tions. That is a correct statement, is it 
not? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator has 
stated the matter very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But is such an ar- 
rangement really necessary? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Otherwise’ there 
would be no notice. In the past, in 
many cases complaints have been made 
after the applications have been approv- 
ed and the work has been begun. When 
complaints were made thereafter, the 
complaining parties were asked, “Why 
didn’t you protest?” Their reply was, 
“We did not have any notice.” 

The procedure now under considera- 
tion will result in the giving of advance 
notice, so that an opportunity will be 
afforded to present objections. 

Under -the practice, I do not think 
there is any question of the provision 
being used; but it does cause advance 
notice to be given. 

Mr. HILL. And that is the purpose of 
the recommendation—not that the com- 
mittees shall pass on the matter in any 
way whatsoever or shall attempt to in- 
ject themselves.into the operations of 
the REA, but simply that there shall be 
a 30-day notice. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Presicent, inas- 
much as the minority leader has raised 
the question of the force or effect of the 
recommendation and what it may mean 
when it is carried in the committee re- 
port, let me state that its principle might 
apply to a similar recommendation 
which was adopted by the Interior De- 
partment subcommittee of the Appro- 
priation Committee and also by the full 
Appropriations Committee. 

Let me suggest to the distinguished 
minority leader where such an arrange- 
ment is helpful. The Appropriations 
Committee felt that, inasmuch as it is 
responsible, in a way, for the appropria- 
tions which are made for the construc- 
tion of such projects—for tne Bureau 
more or less holds the committee respon- 
sible for the allocation of such funds—it 
is absolutely necessary, therefore, that it 
be kept advised in regard to the con- 
struction of the various reclamation 
projects. Until last year we did not 
know how the construction of such proj-: 
ects was progressing; we had no infor- 
mation on that point. In some cases we 
would come to the end of a contract and 
possibly find that the funds had been 
exhausted before the fiscal year had 
terminated. Today we have an appor- 
tionment statute, and the Bureau of the 
Budget is supposed to enforce it. But it 
was our opinion that, inasmuch as Con- 
gress is responsible for the appropria- 
tions, it is necessary that the Bureau of 
Reclamation keep the legislative com- 
mittees advised. In the report last year 
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we adopted language very similar in 
principle to the language recommended 
this year by the committee. That was 
done for informational purposes and pri- 
marily for the same purposes which have 
just been outlined by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. H1ti]. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not in any way in this colloquy 
indicate it is unnecessary for a bureau 
to conform to that recommendation, be- 
cause I think its effect is wholesome. 
I certainly should not want the Bureau 
of Reclamation to get the idea that be- 
cause it is not in the law and because 
we could not write it into the law it 
should be disregarded. 

The Senator well knows that if such 
an amendment were proposed a point of 
order would be made against it, and it 
could not be placed in the bill. But I 
hope the Senator will not lessen in any 
way the compulsion which I think should 
go along with it. Although it is merely 
a recommendation, I hope at least the 
Bureau of Reclamation will continue to 
make reports. The reports have been 
very helpful. They have been made, 
possibly, not because required by the law, 
but because it was felt that, inasmuch 
as the committee unanimously recom- 
mended it, it was, in force and effect, 
almost as good as a law, and that, there- 
fore, they should conform to it. I hope 
from this colloquy the Bureau of Recla- 
mation will not get an idea it is unneces- 
sary to comply with the recommendation 
of the committee, which is in principle 
and in practice the same as this one, 
which applies to the REA. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Nothing I have said 
is to be interpreted as asking or recom- 
mending that any agency ignore any 
recommendation of the Congress with re- 
spect to making reports to Congress. We 
all know we need information constantly 
from these agencies as to their opera- 


tions. I think the telegram I had read 
was based on the assumption that what 
the Senator from Illinois said yesterday 
was that nobody protested against the 
recommendation heretofore made, 
whereas the Senator has now indicated 
that what he meant to say was that the 
REA itself, as a governmental agency, 
did not protest. It seems from the tele- 
gram and the other facts that the repre- 
sentative of the cooperatives did object 
to a continuance of this practice. But I 
am not suggesting, so long as the Con- 
gress and the committee feel the way 
they do about it—and I suppose the con- 
trary would be indicated by some ac- 
tion—that the agencies in question vio- 
late the good faith involved in the rec- 
ommendation that they make these re- 
ports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Possibly I can clarify the 
situation a little bit. I asked this ques- 
tion on the floor the other day, of the 

enator from Illinois, because REA had 
asked me to have it made clear for the 
RecorD, whether they were expected to 
continue to make the reports to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the two 
Houses. The officials of REA had no- 
ticed that this proviso or request in last 
year’s report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had been omitted from this year’s 
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report, and they wanted to have it made 
clear whether that meant that the Con- 
gress felt that such reports were no 
longer necessary, or whether the Appro- 
priations Committee felt that, having 
included the provision 1 year, the REA 
would continue to submit reports from 
year to year. 

The REA stated that unless an ex- 
planation to the contrary were made, 
they should expect to continue making 
the reports to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion contained 
in last year’s report. They did not indi- 
cate whether such a provision was harm- 
ing them in any way. In fact, I think if 
it had been harming them they probably 
would have so indicated. But that was 
the sole purpose of my asking the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois the other 
day, to make it clear for the Recorp 
whether the REA was expected or in- 
vited to continue making the reports 
when money was to be loaned for the 
purpose of establishing generating facili- 
ties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the state- 
ments of the Senator from Vermont and 
other Senators. They seem to have clari- 
fied the situation to some extent. I pre- 
sume we can assume that until and un- 
less Congress or the committee in a sub- 
sequent report changes its attitude it 
feels that this practice should continue. 

Mr. BROOKS. That would be my un- 
derstanding. To explain further to the 
Senator, I felt that when the question 
was asked me, since we did not discuss it 
in committee this year, and the REA had 
made no request that we change it, and 
because of the rather extended discussion 
we had when we wrote it into the report, 
that, as the chairman, I should assume 
we had not changed the rules of the 
game. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not pursue the 
matter further at this time. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate having agreed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin amend- 
ing the committee amendment on page 
40, line 8, the question now is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota submits an 
amendment, which the clerk will read. 

The CutEF CLERK. On page 49, line 7, 
beginning with the word “there”, it is 
proposed to strike out all down to and 
including the word “than,” in line 11, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “the method of distribution of funds 
used in connection with the 1947 pro- 
grams: Provided further, That no par- 
ticipant shall receive more than.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will recall that last year, after a long 
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struggle, many of us representing agri- 
cultural interests were able to secure re- 
instatement of the soil-conservation and 
land-use program this year in the 
amount of $150,000,000. At that time 
an amendment was offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia to 
change the basis of distribution of the 
funds. For several years previously the 
Department of Agriculture had followed 
a basis of distribution which I believe 
was equitable to all States concerned. 
The new amendment changed that 
basis. I was able at that time to have 
an amendment to the amendment 
adopted, which required that there 
could be no loss to any State of more 
than 15 percent. This saved North Da- 
kota and some other States from sus- 
taining greatly reduced loss in funds. 

The general effect of the Russell 
amendment was to lower the payments 
to Northern and Western States. Ir my 
opinion, there is no place in the United 
States that needs soil-conservation prac- 
tices more than the Middle West, 
known in the drought years of the thirties 
as the Dust Bowl, but more recently as 
the “bread basket,” not only of the United 
States but of the world. 

To give you some indication, Mr. Pres- 
ident, of how the amendment affected 
some of the States, I should like to read 
certain figures. But first, Mr. President, 
I may state that I would ask that the con- 
ferees not accept the amendment I have 
just proposed, unless appropriations go 
back to $300,000,000 or thereabouts, be- 
cause if the appropriations are small the 
present distribution method supported 
by the Senator from Georgia is, I think, 
quite fair. But if we are going back to 
appropriations of $300,000,000 or more 
for this program, then I believe the old 
distribution system, which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture used for years, 
should be used. 

Mr. President, to give some indication 
as to how the new formula has affected 
the various States—I do not have figures 
for all the States but I do have, for a 
few, including Georgia, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and North Dakota, for example—on 
the basis of a $300,000,000 program those 
States would be affected in this way: 
Under the old formula, Georgia would 
receive $6,646,000. Under the new for- 
mula, Georgia would get $7,920,000, or 
a gain of $1,274,000. ; 

In Kansas there is little change. Okla- 
homa would gain approximately $1,- 
000,000. North Dakota would lose $1,- 
222,000. 

For the rest of the States I have no 
figures which are up to date. I received 
these figures from the Department of 
Agriculture this morning. They are all 
the department was able to work out this 
morning to show what distribution 
among the States would be under a 
$300,000,000 program under the old and 
new formulas, respectively. 

Last year the Appropriations Commit- 
tee was given some figures for several 
States for the purpose of showing how 
the States represented by the various Ap- 
propriations Committee members would 
be affected. Under those figures Oregon 
would lose more than $500,000; Idaho, 
more than $300,000; Arizona, approxi- 
mately $400,000; Michigan, approxi- 
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mately $1,000,000; Wyoming, approxi- 
mately $300,000. Nevada and several 
other States would also lose. 

Mr. President, I have no punitive ob- 
jective in mind. I have worked very 
closely with the representatives of 
Southern States. I find them very close 
and sympathetic to the problems of ag- 
riculture. I have tried to understand 
their problems and have voted with them 
many times. I want the Senate to un- 
derstand that I am sincerely trying to 
make up for the Dust Bowl States for 
some of the losses sustained by previous 
authorizations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
doubt whether there will be any other 
amendment discussed in connection with 
the bill which would have a greater ef- 
fect on the future of soil conservation 
than would the pending amendment. I 
regret very much to find myself in dis- 
agreement with my good friend from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator like 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 
It is a very important subject he is about 
to discuss. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is an important is- 
sue, but I would not~care to yield for a 
quorum call at this time, because no 
doubt absent Senators are having their 
lunch. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
truly stated that on the basis of the 
$250,000,000 appropriation, under the 
new formula, his State would lose ap- 
proximately $600,000, as compared with 
the $265,000,000 appropriation under the 
old formula. The appropriation which 
was voted yesterday contains $300,000,- 

000, so that in the case of North Dakota, 
if the $300,009,000 appropriation is re- 
tained in the bill, the farmers of that 
State will receive more funds than they 
received under the 1947 program and 
under the old formula. So it is merely 
a question, as the Senator has indicated, 
as to how much should be appropriated. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have figures com- 
piled by Mr. Wells, of the Department 
of Agriculture. According to those fig- 
ures, North Dakota would receive, under 
the old formula, $7,187,00C; under the 
new formula, $5,975,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have the figures 
which were submitted to the members of 
the subcommittee when the subject was 
under consideration this year. They 
were prepared, as I understand, by Mr. 
Dodd, the man who was actually han- 
dling the program. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Do those figures take 
into consideration the 15-percent limi- 
tation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 


The 1948 pro- 
gram operates under the 15-percent lim- 
itation which the Senator from North 
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Dakota offered last year. Under the 
figures I have, which were supplied by 
the Department of Agriculture, the State 
of North Dakota, under the 1947 for- 
mula—no; I have made a mistake. I 
was considering the State of Kansas 
which precedes the State of North Da- 
kota. The figures were compiled to show 
each member of the subcommittee how 
his State would fare under the two pro- 
grams. The State of North Dakota 
would have a decrease under this pro- 
gram, by adopting the new formula. 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe the decrease 
would be approximately a million dol- 
lars, would it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I think it would 
be almost that much. The Senator has 
some figures with which I am not famil- 
iar. Iwas trying to estimate, roughly, in 
my mind on the basis of the figures I 
have. They apply only to the $265,- 
000,000 figure under the old formula, 
$225,900,000 under the old formula, $225,- 
060,000 under the new formula, and the 
sum of $250,000,000 under the new for- 
mula. The distribution under the $300,- 
000,000 appropriation is not given under 
either formula. 

Mr. President, I should like to recite 
briefly the history of the program 

When the processing taxes were origi- 
nally imposed they were imposed on 
three great basic commodities—wheat, 
corn, and cotton. At that time it was the 
theory of the tax to pay back to the States 
in which those commodities were pro- 
duced an acreage payment, allowing so 
much for each acre taken from produc- 
tion, in order to be able to relieve the 
great surplus which was depressing agri- 
cultural prices. The legislation was pre- 
pared rather hastily, I assume, because 
no one had ever heard of a processing 
tax prior to that time. It developed that 
the processing tax on wheat produced a 
great deal more money for the Treasury 
than did the processing tax on corn or on 
cotton. The processing tax on corn 
brought in considerably more than did 
the tax on cotton. For that reason the 
wheat-producing States received larger 
payments for their reduction in acreage 
than did the States producing corn and 
cotton. 

That program was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court; it was declared uncon- 
stitutional. Whereupon, Congress en- 
acted the so-called Soil Conservation Act 
of 1936. As I recall, the decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down some- 
time in January or February 1936. The 
soil-conservation law was enacted in the 
spring. It established a soil-conserva- 
tion program which was not based upon 
processing taxes, but was to be support- 
ed by direct contributions which were 
made from the Federal Treasury for the 
purpose of encouraging soil conservation. 
When the distribution was made, for 
some reason, though the processing 
taxes had expired, some element was re- 
tained in the program which caused the 
funds to be allocated in part as they had 
been under the old processing-tax pro- 
posal. That was manifestly unfair to a 
great many States; for example, the 
States of Vermont and Maine, and a 
number of other Eastern States. The 
dairy tates were, in the first instance, 
unable to secure their fair share of any 
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just allotments of soil-conservation pay- 
ments. The defects of the program were 
remedied from time to time. Different 
formulas were adopted. A formula was 
adopted which took into consideration 
range lands, for example, so that States 
such as Nevada and Wyoming might be 
able to participate in the farm program. 

I can understand the reason why the 
Senator from North Dakota would like to 
go back to the old system. However, I do 
not think it is wise. I do not believe it is 
a@ sound public policy to have a soil-con- 
servation formula based upon other than 
soil-conservation needs in the areas 
where the program is to be applied. I 
am sure that meny persons would be sur- 
prised to know that last year was the 
first time Congress had a program of soil 
conservation based upon conservation 
needs. As a matter of fact, last year was 
the first year the program was made to 
apply directly to soil conservation on a 
basis of need. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Sena- 
tor has offered this amendment. I real- 
ize that it is offered in the utmost good 
faith because the Senator feels that his 
State will lose funds to which it should 
be entitled. I do not think it can be dis- 
puted, on the basis of sound legislation, 
that conservation need is the fundamen- 
tal we should observe in applying a na- 
tional conservation program. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Some of the major farm 
organizations dc not support the Sena- 
tor in his contention. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be. I have 
never been bound by the views of any 
farm organization. I undertake to give 
the views of the Senator from Georgia, 
though, of course, I consider the recom- 
mendations of farm groups. 

Mr. THYE. If I may interrupt fur- 
ther, I would say that the amendment of 
the junior Senator from North Dakota is 
absolutely sound in view of the fact that 
there are now $300,000,000 for soil-con- 
servation purposes. 

I wish to state my position in order 
that all may know before the vote is 
taken that I shall support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
because the recommendations of the 
farm organizations uphold the position 
of the Senator from North Dakota and 
are against that of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Senator 
is completely entitled to hold that view, 
and I have no dispute with him for hold- 
ing it. I simply have to differ with him. 
The fact that his view is buttressed by 
farm organizations carries no great con- 
viction with me, because I have my own 
ideas as to what is a proper soil-con- 
servation program, and I do not believe 
we can justify continuing to appropriate 
these large sums from the Federal Treas- 
ury for a_ soil-conservation program 
that is based on anything other than 
conservation needs. I think that is a 
fairer way of applying federally epnro- 
priated funds, rather than applying 
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them on the basis of the number of mem- 
bers of certain farm organizations lo- 
cated in certain States who would be 
desirous of having a money formula 
which would be more agreeable to them. 

Of course, Mr. President, the effect of 
the Young amendment will be to take 
away some funds from the eastern sea- 
board and Southern States. There can 
be no question about that. It may be 
that some of us in the South who have 
fought constantly for the soil-conserva- 
tion program will be taken to the wood- 
shed and spanked because of our te- 
merity yesterday in differing with the 
leadership and voicing our convictions 
and in voting for the larger amount 
for soil conservation. But this is one 
time when the southern Democrats will 
not be spanked alone, because when the 
spanking is administered to us it will 
also take to the woodshed the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, along with the Senators 
from New Hampshire and the State of 
Maine, and will apply the paddle to them 
with much more vigor than to the south- 
ern Democrats. It so happens that when 
we base the program on need, the States 
which have been farmed for the longest 
time, the States which contain a large 
number of small farms, will feel the pad- 
dle a great deal more than will the States 
represented by the southern Democrats 
who had the temerity to vote for the 
$300,000,000 appropriation yesterday. 
It will be bitter irony for the farmers 
of stalwart Republican States in New 
England, such as Maine and Vermont, 
to be the rea] victims of reprisals di- 
rected at Dixie. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. The program that was 
followed in every year previous to 1948 
Was a program mapped out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture itself under a 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be. I have 
never been one of those who contended 
that every action of a Democratic ad- 
ministration was perfect. I have seen 
some of the most horrible blunders com- 
mitted by a Democratic administration 
that could have been made. I served in 
the Senate but 2 months while the 
Republicans were in power, but certainly 
the Senator from North Dakota would 
never get me to defend everything a 
Democratic administration has done. I 
have bitterly opposed a great many 
things which were done by a Democratic 
administration and have not hesitated 
to express my disapproval on this floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. That probably is one of 
the reasons why I have so great admira- 
tion for the Senator from Georgia. He 
always has his own mind, in regard to 
appropriations and every other matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I endeavor to. I 
think that is the proper function of a 
Senator. A Senator occupies a peculiar 
position in our scheme of government. 
If there is any one public servant who 
should not be slavish to a party policy, 
but should consider the national welfare, 
it is a Member of this great body, a body 
established, as it was, as one which has 
peculiar prerogatives, which is endowed 
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with peculiar functions. I do not think 
any Member of the Senate should be 
slavish to party when he thinks that the 
public welfare runs counter to the de- 
mands of a political party. 

As I have said, Mr. President, there is 
something in the hearings on this pro- 
gram, and I wish to read it into the rec- 
ord so that Senators will know the effect 
the amendment will have on the pro- 
gram which has been in operation here- 
tofore. I read from the testimony of 
Mr. Dodd before the House committee as 
it appears on page 174 of the House com- 
mittee hearings, in discussing the for- 
mula for distribution of soil-conserva- 
tion funds: 

Now, we found that if we went entirely to 
the cropland needs, that is, on a cropland 
formula—States with large acres of cropland 
and relatively small acres of range or pas- 
ture land would get more, perhaps, than 
their share should be. 

If you put too much emphasis on the basis 
of range land, or the privately owned tim- 
ber land, or the privately owned pasture land, 
you could take a State like Wyoming or a 
State like Nevada, which have great acre- 
ages of open land, and they would get more 
than they were entitled to. 


Here is significant language which 
I call to the attention of my friends 
who live along the Atlantic seaboard, in 
the so-called Eastern States: 

If you put it strictly on the basis of the 
needs you have to come to the extreme east- 
ern areas of the United States where the 
land has been farmed longer, and where 
perhaps some of it was poorer to begin 
with. 


That is a statement as to the effect 
a need formula has in the Eastern States. 
As a matter of fact, there was in process 
of application, as the testimony shows, a 
change in this formula in the Department 
of Agriculture at the time last year when 
we were driven by extremity to put these 
new provisions in the appropriation bill. 
I read further from the testimony: 

So a combination was developed of so 
much per acre of cropland, so much per 
acre of range land, and timber, and so much 
on the basis of the actual needs, and then 
we finally arrived at a total for each State. 


Mr. Dodd further testified that they 
submitted the program to me—at that 
time I happened to be serving as chair- 
man of the subcommittee having charge 
of agricultural appropriations—and I 
told them that if the changes were made 
to adopt a true conservation formula, too 
severe to be put into effect in 1 year, and 
that they should be applied over a period 
of years. 

Mr. President, I further invite the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate to 
the fact that Mr. Dodd testified, as ap- 
pears on page 176, as follows: 

Although, of course, there may be criticism 
of individual figures, the net effect shows 
that the East and the Southeast generally 
had the greatest needs for conservation prac- 
tices. 


So, as I have said, Mr. President, if 
this is to be a punitive expedtition against 
those who on yesterday followed their 
convictions and voted for the increase in 
appropriations, it is one time the punish- 
ment cannot be applied solely to the 
southern Democrats. The amendment 
adversely affects some of the Western 
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States, it adversely affects all the Eastern 
States. 

I called Mr. Dodd this morning and 
discussed the matter with him, and he 
told me that the elimination of this pro- 
vision would operate more to the detri- 
ment of the New England States than to 
the States in the Southeast, that it would 
take away from them more in proportion 
of the amount they had been receiving 
for soil conservation payments than it 
would take away from the Southern 
States. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. As a matter of fact, the 
New England States do not get very 
much under the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suppose the Senator 
is proceeding according to the old bibli- 
cal injunction, which always seemed to 
me to be very unfair, about giving to 
him who hath and taking away from 
him who hath not even the little he has. 
So, because he finds that the Eastern 
States have a very small amount of 
money, he says that the change does not 
make any difference, just take it away 
from them. My purpose in working for 
this new method was to give those States 
which did not share in the processing 
tax a better break in the distribution of 
the conservation funds. I cannot 
imagine that Republican Senators from 
New England will enthuse over the pros- 
pect of losing some of their conserva- 
tion allotments merely because they are 
already small. 

Mr. President, I submit to the judg- 
ment of the Senate and to the judg- 
ment of the country the question 
whether there can be justification for 
taking from the National Treasury funds 
which are provided for a soil-conserva- 
tion program, and applying them other- 
wise than on the basis of need all over 
the Nation. 

I appreciate the attitude of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota when he states 
the need factor should be left in the bill 
if the amendment adopted on yesterday 
should be finally rejected or greatly re- 
duced in amount. Frankly I was some- 
what surprised that the amendment was 
adopted. I was earnestly supporting it 
as well as I knew how, and hoping and 
praying that the Senate would see the 
light and adopt the amendment, but I 
Was extremely pleased at the outcome of 
the vote, because, since so many of my 
colleagues on the other side thought 
the appropriation should not be in- 
creased at this time, I had apprehended 
that it might be defeated, but the 
amendment is in the bill. It has not 
gone into the law yet, however. The 
amendment still has a number of haz- 
ards to encounter before it can possibly 
become law. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator, I am 
sure, will agree with me that the amend- 
ments under consideration yesterday 
were more thoroughly debated than have 
any provisions having to do with agri- 
cultural programs in the years since 
the Senator and I have been in the 
Senate. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I will say they were 
given most careful attention. 

Mr. LANGER. And less sectionalism 
was shown in their consideration than 
has ever been shown before to my knowl- 
edge, and I hope that attitude will 
continue. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall welcome the 
coming of the day when there will be 
none shown. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota has mentioned sectionalism. A 
man who does not sit in this body under 
stigma of being “one of these southern 
Democrats” cannot appreciate the yearn- 
ing in the heart of each of us who un- 
dertakes to represent a State that hap- 
pens to be in the Southeast for the day 
when we will be accepted into this body 
individually as “just another Senator,” 
instead of being thought of as one of the 
peculiar animals who happens to repre- 
sent the unusual people of a State which 
is located in the southeastern area of the 
Nation which was in the southern Con- 
federacy. I welcome the Gay when we 
shall be received as “just another Sena- 
tor,” representing a sovereign State. I 
should like to serve in this body when we 
are accepted as are Senators from other 
parts of the country, at a time when we 
will not have to read in the press that 
“The southern Democrats have done 
this,” or have done the other. For years 
we have been discussed in the press as 
though we were some peculiar breed of 
humanity, a type of individuals who had 
ideas so dissimilar from those of people 
in other parts of the country, that we 
have nothing in common with the people 
of the rest of the country. That day 
cannot come too soon for the Senator 
from Georgia when we are recognized as 
Americans, with the same high ideals 
and patriotic impulses which these critics 
concede those not from the South. 

Mr. YOUNG.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I will say 
that there is no thought of sectionalism 
on my part in the actions I have taken 
in the Senate. I have voted with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RusseLL] on 
a good many occasions. I have received 
a considerable amount of criticism from 
my own State for taking part in some 
matters when I could just as well have 
stayed out of them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I trust the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota did not think 
that anything I said was critical of him. 
He knows the warm affection and great 
admiration I have for him. We can 
differ over a matter of this kind without 
any personalities. I would not blame 
the Senator from North Dakota for hav- 
ing the views he has, and I am sure he 
would not criticize me for holding the 
views I have undertaken to express on 
his amendment. I have a very profound 
affection for the junior Senator from 
North Dakota, in addition to a great 
admiration for him. He is a very valua- 
ble Senator, not only in championing 
agricultural legislation, but he is sound 
and helpful in all legislation. I particu- 
larly admire his forthrightness and 
courage. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
should take the proposed step merely 
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because the Senate saw fit yesterday to 
vote for the adoption of an appropriation 
of $300,000,000. That is no sound rea- 
son to go back to the old formulas. I 
do not believe the adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment will take us back to the 
old formula. It was fundamentally un- 
sound. As I have read from the hear- 
ings, the formula was in process of 
change at the time the bill came before 
the House last year, before the appro- 
priations were cut so deeply. Adjust- 
ments were being made. I am glad that 
the record which was made on that hear- 
ing shows that at that time, when I had 
some little measure of responsibility 
here, I indicated that the change should 
be made gradually and not drastically 
respecting any new formula, so that it 
would not work any hardship on any sec- 
tion of the country. It is true that the 
adoption of the pending amendment 
would greatly reduce the allotment to 
my State from the amount we would 
receive under a formula based on con- 
servation need. Based on the amount 
that is appropriated it would take even 
a larger amount from the New England 
Statés, not in total, but in the proportion 
of the sum that is allotted to those 
States. 

Mr. President, we cannot go wrong 
if we stand four-square on a basis of 
need in the distribution of these funds. 
I do not like to see the amount provided 
for any State reduced. For my part I 
would be willing to vote for an adequate 
appropriation to provide that no State 
should lose one dollar below the highest 
amount it has ever received from an 
equal appropriation of $300,000,000. But 
certainly it would be unwise for the Sen- 
ate to be placed in the position of appro- 
priating a substantial sum of money for 
soil conservation purposes—and those 
are the only purposes of the appropria- 
tion—but distributing it without regard 
to the need for which the sums were ap- 
propriated. In other words, it would cer- 
tainly seem to me to be the course of pru- 
dence and the course of wisdom to say 
that if we are to have a soil conserva- 
tion program we should emphasize it 
more greatly in the area where the need 
is greatest and where the erosion is tak- 
ing the heaviest toll from the soil, which 
is the common heritage of all the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. President, the amendment should 
be rejected. 

Mr. LANGER, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken 


The 


* Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kem 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Hoey 
Holland 
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Robertson, Va. Thomas, Utah 
11 Th 


Russe. ye 
Saltonstall Tydings 
Smith Vandenberg 
Sparkman Wherry 
Stennis Williams 
Stewart Wilson 
Young 


Millikin 
Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Mahoney 


Taft 
Revercomb Thomas, Okla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], on page 49, 
beginning in line 7. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, over 
the course of years the Department of 
Agriculture has placed in operation the 
soil-conservation program, outlining the 
individual activities under which vari- 
ous farmers could participate. The for- 
mula was based upon such individual 
activities. ; 

Last year, when we were forced to re- 
duce the program to $150,000,000, we 
adopted a philosophy based upon need. 
That was necessary because of the small 
amount of the appropriation. If we are 
going to provide a $300,000,000 appro- 
priation, we must determine what we 
want from soil conservation. In the pro- 
gram of trying to feed the world we are 
taking fertility out of the soil. It is not 
only a question of wind and water ero- 
sion. It is a question of the depletion 
of the fertility of the soil of America. 
Erosion is only a part of it. 

It is my firm conviction that if we are 
entering upon a $300,000,000 program, 
we ought to open the door to the old 
formula again; and anyone who wishes 
to produce more from his land and adopt 
the practices prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be able to 
participate to the extent that he is will- 
ing to participate under the formula. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota should be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], on page 49, begin- 
ning in line 7. 

Mr. LANGER. 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk cailed the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrewstTER] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] is necessarily absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada I[Mr. 
Matone] is necessarily absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], who is necessarily absent. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay”, and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business, 
and is paired with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming would 
vote “yea”, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would vote “nay.” 


I ask for the yeas and 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. Wart- 
KINS] is necessarily absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Umsteap]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Utah would vote “yea”’, 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REep], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wi1LEy] are detained on official com- 
mittee business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WuiTE] 
is absent because of illness. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Umstead], and the Senator from 
New York (Mr. WacNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DanIEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] 
is absent on public business. 

On this vote the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RosBErtson]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “nay”, and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada I[Mr. 
McCarran] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada would vote “nay”, and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Umsteap] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Watkins]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “nay”, and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Baldwin Ferguson Moore 
Ball Flanders Morse 
Bricker Gurney Revercomb 
Brooks Hawkes Saltonstall 
Buck Hickenlooper Smith 
Butler Ives Taft 
Cain Kem Thye 
Capehart Knowland Vandenberg 
Capper Langer Wherry 
Cordon Lodge Williams 
Donnell McCarthy Wilson 
Dworshak Martin Young 
Ecton Millikin 

NAYS—42 
Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Barkley Hill Murray 
Bridges Hoey Myers 
Byrd Holland O’Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. O’Mahoney 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Pepper 
Cooper Kilgore Robertson, Va. 
Eastiand Lucas Russell 
Ellender McClellan Sparkman 
Feazel McFarland Stennis 
Fulbright McGrath Stewart 
George McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Green McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hatch Magnuson Tydings 

NOT VOTING—16 

Brewster O’Daniel Wagner 
Bushfield Reed Watkins 
Downey Robertson, Wyo. White 
Jenner Taylor Wiley 
McCarran Tobey 
Malone Umstead 
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So, Mr. Youne’s amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question now is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bili. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 5883) was passed. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Brooks, 
Mr. GurNeEy, Mr. REED, Mr. BUSHFIELD, 
Mr. RvuSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, and Mr. 
Typincs the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB]. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
make a statement before we proceed 
with the unfinished business. Under the 
chairmanship of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, there has been reported and is 
ready for consideration the bill making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949. It is my under- 
standing that the bill comes from the 
committee by unanimous action. Am I 
correct about that? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am suggesting to 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, who is in charge of the dis- 
placed-persons legislation, that possibly 
now would be a better time to take up 
the appropriation bill. I have been in- 
formed the Senator from Oregon feels 
it can be expedited and can be con- 
cluded in about 45 minutes. 

I know it is a hardship and, I think, 
a disadvantage, to displace the unfin- 
ished business at any time. In my opin- 
ion, when we begin the consideration 
of a bill it should be completed, and I 
have attempted to have that done in the 
short time I have been acting majority 
leader of the Senate. 

On the other hand, conference reports 
of course have the right-of-way, and 
also appropriation bills, as they are 
brought to the Senate. They have been 
accorded precedence. 

I am asking the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, in view of the fact 
that the appropriation bill is ready, 
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whether it would not be better if we took 
it up now, before resuming consideration 
of the displaced persons bill, and then 
resumed the debate on the displaced per- 
sons measure when action on the appro- 
priation bill is completed. I ask the Sen- 
ator whether that would not be better 
than to resume consideration of the dis- 
placed persons bill now, and then again 
ask to have it set aside for the appropria- 
tion bill. I ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia how he feels about 
it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Already the dis- 
cussion of the bill dealing with displaced 
persons has been interrupted not only by 
one bill, but by two bills intervening, as 
I recall, or two matters of business. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. One 
was the veto, the other the appropria- 
tion bill, both of which were of course 
privileged. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand the 
Senator to say it will take 45 minutes to 
dispose of the appropriation bill if the 
displaced-persons bill is further tempo- 
rarily laid aside. I realize that 45 min- 
utes is frequently extended in this Cham- 
ber, but inasmuch as there has been this 
interruption up to this time, I shall not 
object, if I may understand that the ap- 
propriation bill can be disposed of today. 
With that understanding I make no 
objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
I believe I can assure him—at least it is 
the intention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee—that the appropriation bill 
will be concluded before the close of the 
session today. Am I correct? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Oregon knows 
of no objection to any item of the bill. 
Of course, there can be no guaranty that 
debate will not ensue. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, then 
I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of calendar 1438, the 
bill (H. R. 5770) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fical year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I hesitate to 
object to the request, and I shall not 
object to it, if the acting majority leader 
insists upon taking up the appropriation 
bill at this time. However, I should like 
the appropriations bill to be held over 
at least until tomorrow. I have a state- 
ment I want to make on one phase of the 
bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, we are con- 
frontec with the dilemma that if we 
proceed with the displaced-persons bill, 
and the appropriation bill then comes 
up, of course there will be pressure to 
set it aside. Does the Senator from 
Delaware feel he cannot possibly have 
his speech ready today, or that he would 
rather not proceed with it today? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is desired to 
take up the appropriations bill later in 
the day, I shall try to be ready. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
urge then that we proceed with the ap- 
propriations bill, because if we cannot 
start on it and finish it by tonight, I 
should be disposed not to proceed fur- 
ther with it, but to go ahead with the 
displaced-persons bill and conclude it 
before taking up the appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware withdraw his 
objection? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
we proceed at this time with the dis- 
placed-persons bill, I certainly shall ob- 
ject to interruption after we once start 
upon it. I want that understood before 
we begin. It is agreeable to me to pro- 
ceed with the appropriation bill, be- 
cause I understand it can be finished this 
afternoon, but I do not want to be placed 
in the position of proceeding now for a 
while upon the pending order of busi- 
ness, and then laying it aside and having 
another interruption in it. I want to 
make that perfectly clear, because I in- 
tend to object if there are other inter- 
ruptions after this. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia that I totally agree with 
his attitude, and the statement he has 
just made. I think if it is not oppor- 
tune now to proceed with the appropria- 
tion bill in accordance with my request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement, the 
thing to do is to proceed with the dis- 
placed-persons bill until it is concluded. 
So I again ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
set aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the Treasury and 
Post Office appropriation bill, the num- 
ber of which has already been stated, 
with the idea it is to be concluded today 
if possible. Of course, if it is necessary 
to carry it over for further debate to- 
morrow, possibly it would be up to the 
Senator from West Virginia to decide 
whether or not we should proceed with 
it then. 

It seems to me from the statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, we could conclude considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill this after- 
noon. Every Senator knows we are 
working on a crowded schedule, and it 
is necessary that legislation be disposed 
of as quickly as possible. I again ask 
unanimous consent that the appropria- 
tion bill be considered on that basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
reporting the appropriation bill whether 
he intends to insist upon the committee 
amendment authorizing an increase in 
appropriations for the personnel of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, if I 
heard the Senator correctly, his inquiry 
was whether, as chairman, I would pre- 
sent and insist upon an amendment pro- 
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viding an increase in the personnel of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. WI . That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. There is such an 
amendment in the bill. It was unani- 
mously adopted by the committee, and 
the chairman can do nothing else but 
insist upon it. He would insist upon it 
in his own right, and in any event. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
view of that, I hesitate to object, but I 
wonder if the Senator from Nebraska 
will not withdraw his request at least 
for today? 

Mr. WHERRY. The order has not yet 
been made. It is up to the Senator; if 
he wants to object, he has a perfect right 
to do so. The order has not yet been 
made on the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to state now that if we proceed with the 
consideration of the displaced persons 
bill, we should proceed with it until it is 
concluded. 


RESCISSION OF ORDER REFERRING A 
CERTAIN REORT TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order of the 
Senate agreed to on February 9, 1948, 
whereby a report made to the Secretary 
of the Interior on May 3, 1947, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for printing, be rescinded, 
and the report be returned to me by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 
the record to show my very sincere ap- 
preciation of the request the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Butter] is now mak- 
ing, and I want the record also to show 
that the Senator from Nebraska has at 
all times been exceedingly cooperative 
with the junior Senator from Oregon in 
regard to this matter. I think; in fair- 
ness to the Senator from Nebraska, this 
very brief statement should be made by 
the junior Senator from Oregon, because 
there is involved a parliamentary tangle 
which must be worked out in the very 
fine manner in which the Senator from 
Nebraska is now seeking to work it out. 

It involves a report which seeks to 
rectify an injustice which has been done 
to one of the most beloved citizens of 
the State of Oregon. For a great many 
years the late Senator McNary sought 
to have the matter cleared up by hav- 
ing this particular report printed as a 
Senate document. I obtained the report 
from Archives this year and signed a re- 
ceipt therefor. It was decided that it 
could not be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. I was so informed. I understood 
and appreciated the reasons given to me 
by the Senator from Nebraska. I ex- 
plained, however, that it was a report 
which would call for a rather extended 
speech on my part before adjournment, 
because I feel that I am bound, not only 
out of personal conviction but also out of 
my responsibility to the people of my 
State, to do whatever I can to make a 
historic record in regard to the matter. 
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That requires a statement of the facts 
concerning the false charges made 
against this beloved citizen of my State 
many years ago in another report of 
Congress which did become a public doc- 
ument. 

The Senator from Nebraska very 
kindly suggested that the matter be 
looked into again by way of reconsidera- 
tion on the part of his committee, to see 
if possibly a digest of the report might 
suffice. I explained to him that it was 
doubtful that that course would possibly 
suffice to correct the injustice. I made 
the report available again and he very 
properly referred it to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. But, 
under one of the rules of the Senate, the 
report, having been referred to that 
committee, now rests in its files. The 
only way I can get the report in my pos- 
session is through the unanimous-con- 
sent arrangement which the Senator 
from Nebraska now is offering the Sen- 
ate. I need the report in order to dis- 
cuss the false charges and the injustice 
done in the previous report which this 
particular report corrects. 

Naturally I regret that the report will 
not be printed as a Senate document. 
I understand, however, the reason why 
the committee has decided against it. 
I have been informed that it is not con- 
templated to print the report as a Sen- 
ate document. Hence, I need to have 
it back. It is a lengthy report. I in- 


tend to make it a matter of historic 
record in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
fore adjournment on June 19, because I 
happen to be ‘the type of person who, 


once convinced that an injustice has been 
done any interest or any person in my 
State, will use all the power of his of- 
fice to see that the injustice is corrected. 
The only way in which the injustice in 
this instance can be corrected is for the 
report to be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and I propose to read it into 
the Recorp when I regain possession of 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska is granted. 


PROGRAM FOR SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement. 
It has been determined, in order to ex- 
pedite the program required to be given 
consideration between now and the con- 
templated date of adjournment, June 19, 
that, beginning the day following Deco- 
ration Day, when the Senate convenes it 
will convene, until further notice, at 11 
o’clock in the morning and continue until 
at least 6 o’clock, or along toward 
evening. 

I should like also to point out that 
the reason we were delaying starting the 
session at 11 o’clock was to enable com- 
mittees to continue hearings which had 
been set. After next Tuesday, if com- 
mittees are to hold hearings, they should 
be scheduled between 9 and 11 o’clock in 
the morning. 

I should like to suggest that when a 
quorum call is made, when the Senate 
convenes at 11 a. m., Senators be present 
to answer the quorum call, so that less 
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time will be consumed. If I can receive 
that cooperation, I am satisfied that we 
shall proceed in a highly satisfactory 
manner without having to hold night 
sessions, at least for a time. But if we 
cannot proceed on that basis, and a great 
deal of debate occurs, the Senate will 
hold itself in readiness for night sessions, 
starting, if necessary, next Tuesday. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
think it is proper to state that on last 
Thursday, May 20, I made the opening 
statement upon this subject and spoke 
at some length. In my statement I cov- 
ered the background of facts which 
brought about inquiry into the subject 
of displaced persons, and the work of the 
committee in bringing about and offer- 
ing the proposed legislation which is now 
before the Senate. My remarks will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
May 20, 1948. After that opening state- 
ment, Mr. President, as we well know, 
the displaced-persons bill was laid aside 
for two other matters of business coming 
before the Senate. After a week’s inter- 
ruption we are again beginning a dis- 
cussion of the displaced-persons bill. 

I make this statement so that there 
may be some connection, through ref- 
erence, between the opening statement 
upon the subject and the debate which 
now continues. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for yielding. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
West Virginia is entirely welcome. I 
think the Recorp of today should show 
that the Senator addressed the Senate 
on this subject last week and discussed 
it ably and at considerable length. 

Mr. President, the plight of the dis- 
placed persons of Europe is one of the 
darkest clouds hanging over mankind. 

They are the human flotsam and jet- 
sam cast up by the cruelest war in his- 
tory. More than 3 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe there remain 
hundreds of thousands of these people 
who have no homes to which they can 
return, or are unable to return to their 
homes for fear of political recrimination 
or religious persecution. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], pointedly 
stated the case for displaced persons. 
He said: “The ultimate answer to the 
displaced-persons problem obviously is 
the resettlement of displaced persons.” 

There are, of course, other possibilities. 

There is, first, the possibility of forced 
repatriation. To their everlasting credit, 
our occupying forces and military gov- 
ernments in Europe have not permitted 
themselves to be parties to such a course. 
The thought of exposing these people to 
past or possible persecutors I am sure 
is repugnant to every American. 
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There is the possibility of closing the 
displaced-persons camps and assembly 
centers and turning them out upon the 
countries in which they have been in- 
terned. Such a course is wholly unde- 
sirable, first, because of the antipathies 
between the host people and their 
erstwhile victims, and, secondly, because 
of the already devastated economies of 
those countries which make absorption 
improbable. 

There is, finally, the possibility of 
maintaining these people indefinitely in 
existing camps and assembly centers. 
But that course, aside from the burden 
of maintenance which is no small con- 
sideration to the governments which 
sponsor the International Refugee 
Organization or are otherwise responsi- 
ble for the care of displaced persons, is 
to accept as a normal phenomenon that 
which presently exists to the shame of 
all humanity. 

As the senior Senator from Michigan 
has said, the one answer is resettlement. 
And resettlement is the collective re- 
sponsibility of all nations, our own in- 
cluded. The conscience of mankind 
cries out that we must do our fair share. 
That is the question we face today. That 
is the measure before the Senate. 

There are obvious considerations that 
must be given attention in the admission 
of immigrants to any country, such as 
factors of security, employment oppor- 
tunity, housing opportunity, and social 
impacts. 

As for security, I can say of the politi- 
cal characteristics of these people as 
another American has said, “They repre- 
sent the hard core of people who have 
demonstrated their dislike for dictator- 
ship; not only the nazi kind of dictator- 
ship but the red kind of dictatorship 
which we know as communism.” 

I can further say that there would not 
be anticipated anything but the most 
thorough screening of these people, and 
I can dwell on that in a discussion of the 
proposed legislation for the relief of dis- 
placed persons by admitting them to this 
country. At the same time I shall go 
into considerable detail regarding the 
safeguards as to employment and hous- 
ing which the proposed legislation would 
provide. 

I think that much too much has been 
said about the economic and social im- 
pact which might result from the admis- 
sion of any considerable number of these 
people to the United States. The most 
eloquent testimony in support of that 
statement is the line-up of the various 
groups and organizations which have 
placed themselves on record as support- 
ing legislation for the relief of these dis- 
placed persons. They are groups which, 
by their breadth and their responsibili- 
ties, should be able to gage adverse ef- 
fects if such there be. Let me list a very 
few of the organizations that support 
this type of legislation: The Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, the United Council of American 
Veteran Organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Conference 
of Union Labor Legionnaires, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
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To dwell on the possible adverse effects 
of admitting a limited number of dis- 
placed persons to this country is wholly 
to overlook that in the past America has 
always been a haven for those who have 
been persecuted for political and reli- 
gious activities and those who have 
sought the opportunities of freedom. 

Those to whom haven and opportunity 
have been granted have added beyond 
measure to the virility and wealth of our 
Nation, and to the strength of our repre- 
sentative government. I consider it our 
duty today not only to tell those people 
that we have not forgotten them, but to 
show that there is still a haven in a 
safe land, a land where liberty is not 
only a word but a living thing to be en- 
joyed by mankind. 

And one thought more: With peace so 
insecure today I am sure that it will give 
our own people, and men the world over, 
faith in the peace we are seeking if we 
were to provide that shelter. 

Mr. President, as I indicated before, 
I intend to speak later on some amend- 
ments which the junior Senator from 
Michigan, with other Members of the 
Senate, has proposed, but I am sure 
there are those who desire to discuss the 
general nature of the bill. I have set 
forth merely a brief outline of my feel- 
ing on the question of the admission of 
displaced persons into the “Tnited States 
of America. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball Hayden 
Barkley Hickenlooper 
Bricker Hill 
Bridges Hoey 
Brooks Holland 
Buck Ives Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johason, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Johnston, 8. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stennis 
Chavez Langer 
Connally Lodge 
Cooper Lucas 
Cordon McCarthy 
Donnell McClellan 
Dworshak McFarland 
Eastland McGrath 
Ecton McKellar 
Ellender McMahon 
Feazel Magnuson 
Ferguson Malone 
Flanders Martin 
Fulbright Maybank 
George Millikin 
Green Moore 
Gurney Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in open- 
ing my remarks on the subject of dis- 
placed persons I wish first of all to pay 
tribute to the Judiciary Committee, and 
especially to the subcommittee of which 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] was chairman, not only for 
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the excellent work done by that subcom- 
mittee in studying this subject, but also 
for the fine presentation made by the 
Senator from West Virginia as to the 
over-all picture, when he opened this de- 
bate last week. 

It is my purpose today to endeavor to 
give another approach to the over-all pic- 
ture from my own experience, and also 
to lay a foundation to support the 
amendments of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], and other Sen- 
ators with whom I have collaborated, be- 
cause we felt that there were certain 
areas in which the pending bill, which 
we are supporting, needs elaboration and 
expansion if we are to meet the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon us by the 
present situation of displaced persons 
who are now in our zones in Germany 
and Austria. We have a very special 
problem; and unless we face this very 
special problem as something unique in 
history, and something which, while 
closely related to, is separate from the 
ordinary immigration problem, in my 
judgment we cannot get the right per- 
spective of the subject with which we 
have to deal. 

Going back a little into the history 
of the proposed legislation, on July 26, 
1947, the Senate passed Senate Resolu- 
tion 137, providing, among other things, 
for the investigation by a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee of the Judi- 
ciary “of the situation with respect to 
displaced persons in Europe and all as- 
pects of the displaced persons problem.” 

It had thertofore been pointed out by 
the Secretary of State in vigorous lan- 
guage that there were aspects of the dis- 
placed persons problem which vitally af- 
fected the foreign relations of the United 
States. The presence in the western 
zones in Germany of nearly a million up- 
rooted displaced persons, with the in- 
evitable hostilities growing out of the 
wrongs done them, constitutes a con- 
tinuing obstacle to a peace settlement in 
Germany itself. They also constitute a 
constant bone of contention with an 
eastern power, Russia, which has claimed 
that they should be forcibly sent back 
to the areas to the east from which they 
had come, but to which, by reason of 
the changed political and economic sys- 
tems, they were unwilling or feared to re- 
turn. I hope that all the way through 
this discussion we can keep in mind the 
unique situation in which we find our- 
selves. 

Recognizing the natural concern of 
the Foreign Relations Committee with 
this situation—and I happen to be a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—the Judiciary Committee 
courteously invited a representative of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to par- 
ticipate in their investigations and sit 
with them in their deliberations. At the 
request of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] I served as the repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in this capacity. 

At the outset, I wish to express my 
deep appreciation of the courtesies ex- 
tended me by the Judiciary Committee 
and its subcommittee—and especially by 
the chairman, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]—and the op- 
portunity which it gave me of sharing 
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in the study of the problem. As my col- 
leagues are aware, I went to Europe last 
summer with the so-called Smith-Mundt 
committee, which investigated the Voice 
of America program. While in Europe 
on this mission I took occasion to visit 
what I have every reason to believe 
were typical assembly centers of dis- 
placed persons now under the control of 
this Government in our zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany and Austria. 

I wish to emphasize again the point 
that these people are in our zones in 
Germany and Austria, and they are our 
problem. We cannot put the problem 
aside. We have a problem with which 
We must deal in some way or other. 

I talked with the commanding general 
of our European theater, General Clay, 
with officers of the military government 
concerned in economic conditions in 
Germany, and with the officers of the 
army of occupation particularly con- 
cerned with the affairs of the displaced 
persons. Our headquarters for this work 
was in Frankfort, and I was there for 
some time with the officers in charge. 
I also took occasion to visit Geneva and 
consult with Mr. W. Hallam Tuck and 
his staff. Mr. Tuck is a gentleman whom 
I have known for years. In fact, I think 
I have some share of responsibility in 
urging Mr. Tuck to take this important 
assignment. He has been doing a per- 
fectly wonderful job representing the 
United States, but fundamentally rep- 
resenting the United Nations, as execu- 
tive secretary of the International Refu- 
gee Organization. Mr. Tuck is the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee 
Organization, which performs for our 
commanding general services in the ad- 
ministration of displaced persons’ cen- 
ters in our zone, furnishes that part of 
the food not derived from indigenous 
sources, and administers such resettle- 
ment of displaced persons to other coun- 
eee as it has been possible to arrange 
or. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
New Jersey has just entered upon a dis- 
cussion of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, generally referred to as IRO. 
Is it not a fact that the International 
Refugee Organization, which according 
to its constitution must be subscribed to 
by 15 governments, has in fact never 
come into being? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. It is 
now operating under what is called the 
Preparatory Commission of the IRO— 
known as the PCIRO. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Although more 
than 60 countries have subscribed to the 
United Nations Charter, less than 15 have 
subscribed to IRO, and the organization 
is proceeding under what is known 
as PCIRO. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When this Gov- 
ernment became a member of IRO— 
which at the present time is operating 
under PCIRO—TI believe it was expressly 
stated in the charter that the money 
which was to be contributed by the 
United States should not be in excess of 
39 percent of the cost of administration, 
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and 45 percent of the amount used for 
the benefit of persons to be looked after 
under IRO. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the quota as- 
signed to us. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me state to 
the Senator that the State Department 
of the United States has contributed to 
the maintenance of PCIRO in excess of 
79 percent of the money which has been 
spent. Will the Senator please tell the 
Senate by what authority and right the 
American State Department could ex- 
ceed the percentage fixed for this country 
expressly in the resolution making the 
United States a party to IRO? How 
could the State Department legally or 
rightfully spend in excess of the quota 
fixed for this Government? 

Mr. SMITH. I think the answer is 
that the United States paid its quota, and 
some of the other nations which had 
quotas assigned to them had paid a part, 
but had not paid in full. Therefore the 
amount actually paid in does show a 
higher percentage for us. But I point 
out to the distinguished Senator that if 
we had not paid our quota and cleared 
it through the PCIRO, we would have 
paid vastly larger sums in taking care of 
those people as we had been taking care 
of them. Up to the present time we have 
paid between $75,000,000 and $80,000,- 
000; but previously we had been paying 
in the neighborhood of $130,000,000 to 
take care of those people in our zones in 
Germany. So the payment might be 
looked upon as “six of one and half a 
dozen of the other’—either paying our 
share of the preparatory administration, 
which I understand was agreed to pend- 
ing the establishment of the regular or- 
ganization, or else staying as the care- 
takers of those poor people, as we had 
them under our charge today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mx. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am quite sure 
the Senator does not intend to make the 
argument that the expenditure of money 
by the State Department in excess of the 
amount fixed by the joint resolution 
passed by the Congress can be excused 
by the fact that it would have cost more 
to have proceeded under some other 
plan. I think it proper in this debate to 
call attention to the fact that the State 
Department has exceeded its authority— 
a situation with which we have been 
faced all too frequently in recent years 
when considering the actions of the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Govern- 
ment—for the State Department went 
beyond the amount and limit specified 
in the joint resolution passed by the 
Congress. 

At this point I wish to state the exact 
proportion of the payments, as sub- 
scribed to by this country. For admin- 
istrative expenses, this country was to 
contribute 39.89 percent of the cost; for 
operational expenses, except for large- 
scale resettlement, the United States 
was limited to the payment of 45.75 per- 
cent of the cost. 

I state again that instead of staying 
within that limitation our State Depart- 
ment has spent in excess of 79 percent 
of the cost, as contributed to the main- 
tenance of the IRO. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator that 
I have before me thc figures as to the 
amounts paid by the United States in 
the fiscal year 1946-47 and in the fiscal 
year 1947-48. In this connection we 
must bear in mind that we had the re- 
sponsibility of keeping these people from 
starving to death. During the fiscal 
year 1946-47 it cost the United States 
$130,000,000 to take care of and feed 
the displaced persons in the American 
zones in Germany and Austria, and per- 
haps also in Italy. During the fiscal 
year 1947-48 the displaced-persons 
camps were taken over by the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

The contribution made by the United 
States during the fiscal year 1847-48 was 
$71,000,000. Other countries contrib- 
uted $44,000,000. Miscellaneous funds 
from other sources, such as the balance 
in UNRRA, accounted for $4,000,000 
more. That made a total of $119,000,000 
available to the International Relief Or- 
ganization in 1948, which compelled the 
IRO to cut down on rations, and so 
forth, and otherwise economize in order 
to take care of the problem. 

I am simply stating that although I 
agree that percentagewise the amount 
we paid was larger than the amount we 
expected to pay, nevertheless in 1947-48 
we actually paid $71,000,000, whereas in 
1946-47 we paid $130,000,000—nearly 
twice the amount we paid in 1947-48 
when other countries contributed $44,- 
000,000. I understand that matter is 
being adjusted now and collections are 
being obtained from the other countries 
in order to make up their share for this 
fiscal year. Of course, whether those 
collections will be made is another 
question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH., I do not wish the ReEc- 
orD to stand—and I am sure the Senator 
from West Virginia does not, either—as 
showing that the State Department has 
illegally spent money. If I state the 
matter incorrectly, I wish the Senator 
from New Jersey to correct me. Our 
percentage contribution is based upon 
the total cost. Under the resolution we 
are limited to approximately 39 percent 
of the total cost. We have not paid 79 
percent of the total cost. The 79 per- 
cent relates to the total amount that has 
been paid in. 

Mr. SMITH. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. HATCH. We are still within the 
limitations of the resolution, and money 
has not been spent illegally, either ac- 
tually or technically. It is unfortunate 
that the other countries have not made 
their -equired contributions; but in view 
of the contributions the ‘have made, our 
total payments constitute the percentage 
the Senator from West Virginia has 
Stated. I believe that explanation is 
correct; is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from New 
Mexico has stated the facts as I under- 
stand them to be. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If I correctly un- 
derstand the agreement which was made 
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under the joint resolution passed by the 
Congress, it was that in connection with 
the expenses incurred in the operation 
of the IRO, there was to be placed upon 
this country a limit of 39.89 percent for 
administration and 45.75 percent for 
operational expenses. As a matter of 
fact, the PCIRO has been operative, and 
I cannot see that there is any difference 
between the idea advanced by the Sena- 
tor as to the 79 percent of the amount 
expended and what might have been 
expended. We did not say we were plac- 
ing those limitations on our Govern- 
ment’s expenditures in terms of what it 
might cost. That limitation was placed 
upon the amount spent for the mainte- 
nance of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Up to this time the mainte- 
nance of the IRO has cost this Govern- 
ment 79 percent of the actual expenses. 
That is the amount spent by our Gov- 
ernment through the operations by our 
State Department. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further observation? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Again I am sure the 
Senator from West Virginia does not 
mean to be unfair, but I think the con- 
clusions he has reached are unfair, in 
that the situation is as I described it in 
the first instance. It is always to be 
remembered that the ratification by 
other nations of the International 
Refugee Organization agreement oc- 
curred during the formative period. As 
other nations come in and as the nations 
that are now behind in their payments 
make their payments, the percentage 
which the United States has paid, with 
relation to the total amount paid by 
other nations, will decrease. When 
those payments are made in full, as we 
hope they will be, it will eventually be 
shown that the 39 percent limitation 
and the other limitation have been ob- 
served, and that no money has been il- 
legally spent. 

That is the process we are going 
through now. Although I realize the 
correctness of what the Senator has said 
about the amount we have paid, in terms 
of percentage to the total payments, 
nevertheless we are still within the re- 
quirements as to total costs. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, I wish to 
say that I do not think any department 
of the Government has a right to spend 
in excess of the limitations provided in 
the resolution. That is my judgment, 
and it is inescapable to me. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I ask the Senator 
to permit me to finish my statement. 

I make the point here because I think 
it should be before the Senate. The able 
Senator has a perfect right to arrive at 
the deductions he has stated, but I take 
the view that when we place a limitation 
as to the percentage of the amount which 
may be spent by our country, that limita- 
tion and requirement must be adhered to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that both the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH] and I are members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee which con- 
sidered this resolution and had it 
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thoroughly explained. Both of us voted 
enthusiastically and strongly for the 
limitation. We wish to have it observed; 
but we realize the situation we are in, 
and we believe those limitations are be- 
ing met within the law, and certainly 
must be. There is no disagreement at 
all between the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and us as to the meaning of the 
resolution, and we certainly want it 
observed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the Senator’s presentation of this 
matter, but I should like to comment 
briefly upon the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

I wish to preface my remarks by saying 
that I agree completely with him that 
no agency of the Government has the 
right to disobey, either directly or in- 
directly, the law, no matter how worthy 
may be the objective the agency has in 
mind. 

I desire to point out these facts in con- 
nection with the statement which has 
been made. First, Public Law 146, passed 
by the Eightieth Congress—which au- 
thorized the appropriation of money to 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion—did not fix in terms of percentage 
the sum to be contributed by the United 
States to the International Refugee 
Organization. 

Section 3 of the act states simply that 
“such sums, not to exceed $73,325,000, 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947,” are appropriated for this purpose. 
I point out, and I believe that the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia will agree with 
me, that contributions exceeding $73,- 
325,000 have not been made to the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization by this 
country. Is that not correct? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In answer to the 
Senator from Kentucky I must say that 
I am absolutely in disagreement with 
him. Of course the resolution adopting 
the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization said nothing about 
proportions. It simply authorized the 
expenditure of $73,000,000. But what 
did the resolution do? It made us ad- 
herents to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. If the 
Senator wants to know what we agreed 
to, and if he goes to the terms of the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization con- 
stitution, he will find—— 

Mr.COCOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I finish my 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has the floor. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. May I finish my 
statement? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; that is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. [If the able Sena- 
tor will turn to annex II, a part of the 
constitution of IRO to which the resolu- 
tion made us a party, he will find espe- 
cially set forth there for each nation the 
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percentage of contribution to be made 
and the top limit of contribution. That 
will be found on page 69 of Senate 
report 950, dealing with the bill that is 
before the Senate. 

On page 69, as a part of annex II of 
the Constitution, the Senator will find 
that the United States was limited in 
percentage payments for administrative 
expenses to 39.89 percent, and for op- 
erational expenses, except for large-scale 
resettlement, to 45.75 percent. So not- 
withstanding the fact that those percent- 
age limitations did not appear in the 
resolution that made us parties to the 
constitution, it is a fact that we entered 
into an agreement placing that limita- 
tion upon our expenditures for those pur- 
poses. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
tried to make it clear that the total 
amount of funds thus far contributed 
to the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion do not exceed the appropriation au- 
thorized by Congress and that the law 
has not been violated in that respect. 
Now turning to the question of the per- 
centage of the total assets of the IRO 
advanced by this country, I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
Public Law 146, section 5, provides: 

The Secretary of State is authorized from 
appropriations made pursuant to paragraph 
(a) of section 3, to make advance contribu- 
tions to the Preparatory Commission for 
the International Refugee Organization, 
established pursuant to an agreement dated 
December 15, 1946, between the govern- 
ments signatory to the constitution of the 
Organization, at a rate not to exceed one- 
twelfth per month to the United States con- 
tribution to the Organization contemplated 
by paragraph (a) of section 3 hereof. 


The committee’s report states that as 
of October 13, 1947, the United States had 
paid 79 percent of the funds of IRO. 

I point out that if the United States 
was the first Nation or among the first 
to pay into the fund a considerable sum 
of money, it is entirely posible, and quite 
natural, that for a time our percentage 
would be in excess of the percentage 
which we agreed to pay for the entire 
year. 

I have no doubt that such was the case 
on October 13, 1947, but I just wonder 
if it is true today. I have been informed 
that it is not true today, and that at 
the close of the fiscal year there will be 
no violation of the agreement either in 
the total sum paid and appropriated or 
in the percentages paid to the fund. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should be very 
glad to have the Senator from Kentucky 
advise me of any information he may 
have, and the source of it, if he will, to 
the effect that there will be no excess of 
expenditures beyond the limit placed 
upon the United States by the constitu- 
tion of IRO. 

Mr. COOPER. Can we agree, that as 
of today, there has been no violation in 
terms of total funds paid into the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I cannot agree to 
that, because I think, when there is a 
limit fixed and there is a payment in ex- 
cess, there is a violation. If the Senator 
can bring me down to date to show that 
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there is not a payment in excess of the 
figures placed in the International Ref- 
ugee Organization’s constitution, then I 
shall be ready to say I am in error. I 
want to know. 

Mr. COOPER. If we can agree on the 
issue, I think I can answer. I make the 
proposition first that there has been no 
violation of the provision of the law 
which authorized the appropriation of 
$73,325,000. I agree with the Senator’s 
statement that on October 13, 1947, this 
country had paid into the International 
Refugee Organization a disproportionate 
percentage of the funds held at that time 
by the IRO. But I am informed, and 
my information comes from the Depart- 
ment of State, that as of May 1, 1948, 59 
percent had been contributed by the 
United States. I think the Senator must 
agree with me that his percentage figures 
are based upon October 13, 1947. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct, 
and up to that time the excess over the 
maximum was so great that I think we 
are warranted in saying that the State 
Department went quite far in making 
contributions to expenses, even up to 
that date, of 79 percent, when they had 
a top limit of 45 percent. I am glad 
to have the new figures furnished by 
the Senator from Kentucky. The con- 
tribution up to this time, or up to May 1, 
1948, is 58 percent, is it not? 

Mr. COOPER. I want to make it clear 
that these figures have been handed me 
by representatives of the Department of 
Siate. This statement is made, “as of 
April 5, 1848. Sixty-two percent of the 
funds received by the PCIRO have been 
contributed by the United States” —— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Sixty-two per- 
cent? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, and “as of May 
1948, 59 percent had been contributed 
by the United States.” 

I am simply making the point that as 
we approach the end of this fiscal year, 
the lower percentage figures which I have 
quoted indicate that we are moving to- 
ward the percentage fixed in the IRO 
budget. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want 
to call a matter to the attention of both 
Senators. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
comment? After that, I shall take my 
seat. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. A limitation is 
placed upon each country, and each one 
is supposed to contribute as the work 
progresses. The letter from which the 
able Senator from Kentucky has just 
read, written by the State Department, 
as of May 1, 1948, shows excess payments 
beyond the limit. It indicates to me 
there have been from time to time ex- 
penditures on the part of the State De- 
partment in excess of the contributions 
they were authorized to make. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, I hope before 
the debate is over to have up to date the 
figures which he has requested, because 
I think he is laboring under a misap- 
prehension. I call to his attention the 
report of his committee, pages 5 and 6. 
At the bottom of page 5, it has to do with 
the budget of the IRO for the first fiscal 
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year. It points out that they had a 
budget of $160,860,500. It then goes on 
to explain that the budget was not 
raised, and cites certain of the difficulties 
they encountered. I call attention to 
the third paragraph on page 6, which 
reads: 

Public Law 146 of the Eightieth Congress 
(approved July 1, 1947) authorized the Sec- 
retary of State to make advance contribu- 
tions to the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization from ap- 
propriations made for the payment of the 
United States annual contribution of $73,- 
825,999 to the Organization. Such advance 
contributions are for the interim period be- 
tween July 1, 1947, and the coming into force 
of the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and are to be deducted 
from the United States contribution to the 
Organization as provided for in the agree- 
ment on interim measures. 


I merely call attention to the fact that 
that appears in the report of the Sen- 
ator’s committee. Then it is pointed out 
that the actual amounts which were put 
into the revised budget, because the full 
amounts were not paid, amounted to 
$115,645,000, as against $160,000,000. 

On page 7 of the report is the break- 
down by countries of percentages al- 
lotted by quota, the total contributions 
due, and the amounts actually received. 
The total contributions due up to Octo- 
ber 13, 1947, were more than $122,000,- 
000, whereas the amounts received were 
approximately $22,000,000. Then the 
report says: 

The United States had contributed ap- 
proximately 79 percent of the total contri- 
butions received by PCIRO. It should also 
be noted that the total annual contribution 


due is exclusive of amounts for large-scale 
resettlement. 


In other words, this is one of the prob- 
lems we have had from the beginning. 
We have passed a special law making it 
possible for us to make an advance pay- 
ment to guard against the ultimate 
amount due, because we have to keep 
these persons alive. 

It seems to me that is a perfectly 
reasonable explanation and a perfectly 
proper way in which to deal with the 
matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMITH. Ishall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is one 
thing I cannot quite understand, namely, 
why this discussion is particularly per- 
tinent at this time. The displaced per- 
sons in the American zones in Germany 
and Austria, and formerly in Italy, are 
our responsibility to feed and house. It 
was formerly done by the Army. Then 
the administration was taken over by the 
IRO; but we continue to be responsible 
for them. So, whether the money comes 
via the State Department through the 
IRO, or whether it comes from the Army, 
through Army appropriations, for feed- 
ing in our zones in Austria and Germany, 
I do not see that it makes any difference. 
We are responsible for feeding those 
people so long as they are in our zones. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the Sen- 
ator; but I think it was proper for the 
Senator from West Virginia to bring up 
the point as to whether the State De- 
partment had exceeded its authority. I 
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do not think it will be difficult, before the 
debate is concluded, to get an exact, up- 
to-date statement showing what has been 
paid both by our Government and by 
other countries, and the extent, if any, 
to which advantage has been taken of 
the situation to relieve us from the heavy 
burden we have to bear if we continue to 
carry the full load of feeding the dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
will yield, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not correct 
that we are responsible for feeding the 
displaced persons in our zones? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senate of 
the United States passed the law provid- 
ing for the IRO, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts supported it, I believe, as 
did the Senator from West Virginia. It 
was understood when we entered into 
the IRO that it was an agreement be- 
tween the several nations that the 
refugees should be fed and that the con- 
tributions should be made upon fixed 
maximum allocations which I have read 
into the Recorp. I make the further 
statement that whatever the duty which 
was fixed by the agreement as to the pay- 
ment out of the funds of the particular 
appropriation, I do not think it is an 
answer to say that it was our duty to 
look after the persons in those zones. 
We have assumed that duty from the 
start, and have met it since that time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
very anxious that the Senator from New 
Jersey be permitted to proceed with his 
address on the general subject, but I 
should like to say that it finally appears 
to me, from all that has been said, that 
the State Department has operated in 
strict conformity with the law passed 
by the Congress and the authority 
granted to make advances. It has not 
been the sense of the Congress that we 
should depart from the limitations 
placed in the resolution. As soon as the 
formative period, or period of prepara- 
tion, is passed and we have received 
credit for the advances which have been 
made, as is contemplated and explained 
in the report, the limitations prescribed 
in the resolution will come back into 
play, and it will be shown that the State 
Department has not acted illegally. I 
think that is a fair conclusion, is it not? 


Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. I think it sums up the 
situation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH. I will yield, but I hope I 
may be permitted to continue with my 
remarks. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 
Senator for yielding. As I said before, 
we draw our own deductions. I know 
the Senator from New Mexico is in ear- 
nest when he says there has not been a 
violation of the agreement. When there 
is a limitation placed upon the expendi- 
tures, that does not mean that we can 
reach into the future and later bring 
about a balancing of the payment; it 
means the contributions from time to 
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time must be within the percentage 
limitation of the agreement. That was 
the view which I expressed. If it varies 
from the view of the Senator from New 
Mexico, the disagreement stands in the 
ReEcorp for whatever value it may have. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the funds 
for carrying on operations are primarily 
furnished by the United States under our 
appropriation for membership in the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization. Un- 
less we were prepared forcibly to turn 
over these displaced persons to the east- 
ern European countries, it would be nec- 
essary, in the absence of this appropria- 
tion to the IRO for their indirect support, 
for the United Nations to appropriate 
funds directly of at least equal amounts 
for their maintenance in our own zones 
or under our bizonal arrangements. 

That statement has been elaborated 
upon in the debate we have had. 

I have further informed myself by a 
study of the report of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
also of the report of a subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which made a thorough study and report 
on this matter. 

FUNDAMENTAL FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS AS fo 
THE DISPLACED-PERSONS PROBLEM 


From the reports of the subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
of the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and from the 
testimony of the Secretary of State and 
the then Secretary of War and their 
assistants and advisers engaged directly 
on the displaced-persons problem, and 
from my own observations, the following 
basic facts and conclusions appear to be 
inescapable: 

I have tried to sum up 8 points to bring 
out the situation in which we find our- 
selves. I think most of the points wouid 
be readily agreed to by the Senator frem 
West Virginia [Mr. REvEercoms]. Inas- 
much as he covered some of them in his 
recent speech, I am simply bringing them 
all together and summing them up so as 
to get down to the issues of the whole 
debate. 

First. Nearly 8,000,000 displaced per- 
sons were forcibly brought by the Nazi 
armies into Germany and fell into the 
hands of the advancing armies of the 
western Allies. Along with them were 
some refugees, particularly from the 
Baltic countries, who fled before the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

That is, some were brought in and 
some fied before the advancing Russians. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The _ 8,000,000 
persons referred to were not, as I under- 
stand, all slave laborers. If I am wrong, 
I shall be glad to be corrected. Some of 
them were slave laborers; others were 
refugees after hostilities had ceased. 
Many of them came after that time. I 
do not think the Senator means that the 
whole 8,000,000 were persons forcibly 
moved from their homes into the Ger- 
man area. 

Mr. SMITH. That is pretty close to 
the figure of those who were either 
moved or flied before the advancing Rus- 
sian armies. I received the information 
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from the State Department, and I have 
no reason to question it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Many millions of 
those persons have returned. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. I intended to state that 
presently. I am stating that the over- 
all problem involved as many as 8,000,000 
persons. Along with them, as I have 
said, were some refugees from the Baltic 
countries who fled before the advancing 
Russians. 

Since the end of 1945 probably close 
to 200,000 persons, primarily Jews, flee- 
ing from eastern countries of Europe, 
for the most part after the Kielce po- 
grom in Poland, have also been received 
by our armies. They have been given 
the same status of displaced persons by 
our armies given those who were brought 
forcibly into Germany and Austria dur- 
ing the war by the Nazis. 

That date, 1945, I merely mention in 
passing, because the question will rise 
again when we are discussing an amend- 
ment which we will present with regard 
to the date we should fix as the guiding 
point in determining where eligible dis- 
placed persons are for the application 
of the legislation. 

The second point is, as the Senator 
from West Virginia has just said, that 
7,000,000 of the displaced persons so 
coming into our hands have voluntarily 
returned to their native countries, for 
the most part French, Belgians, Dutch, 
and Russians, with a substantial number 
of Poles. That is the repatriation prob- 
lem. Some of them went back right 
away. 

Third. There remain about 1,000,000 
displaced persons in the western zones 
of Germany and Austria and in Italy 
who have been taken over by the Ameri- 
can, British, and French Armies. I am 
using round figures so that we can think 
in terms of our problem. There is a wide 
range of skills and professions found 
among these people. In the main, they 
are of sturdy stock, decent life, and of a 
character to make a contribution to the 
citizenry of any country. There are some 
examples to the contrary. There has 
been an opportunity for some to work 
in the local economy and remain out of 
camp. But for the great majority this 
has not been practicable with the return 
of German prisoners of war and the in- 
flux of millions of Germans expelled from 
the eastern areas into a _ shattered 
economy. 

The pressure on Germany, of course, 
is making it difficult for Germany to ab- 
sorb these people who are now living 
under our care. We cannot think in 
terms of leaving them there in the settle- 
ment of our problem. 

Fourth. In origin these displaced per- 
sons are almost entirely from the Baltic 
countries now occupied by Russia, from 
that part of old Poland which is east of 
the Curzon Line and now held by Russia, 
from that part of old Poland which lies 
west of the Curzon Line, and from Yugo- 
slavia. By religion, the largest single 
element, probably 60 percent, are Catho- 
lics, something over 20 percent are Jews, 
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and the remainder are Protestants and 

Greek Orthodox. In number, by coun- 

try of origin, former residents of old Po- 

land predominate. Former residents of 
the Baltic countries of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia constitute the next largest 
group; and former residents of Yugo- 
slavia, the next. Most of these persons 
are in the American zones and are under 
our ultimate governmental authority. 

What disposition is to be made of these 

people? That is, for us, the displaced- 

persons question. There is a problem we 
have right at our doorstep, and it is the 
problem we are discussing here. 

Fifth. These displaced persons will not 
willingly return to their eastern areas, 
with their changed governments and 
economic systems to which they are op- 
posed or fear. We will never return them 
forcibly. That would be an unthinkable 
departure from American traditions. 

Sixth. It is not an economically prac- 
ticable nor a humanly decent solution of 
the situation for us to turn these victims 
of the Germans, in the aggregate, back 
to the Germans against their will. 

Seventh. It is not a tolerable solution 
of the problem for us to continue to 
maintain these displaced persons in a 
segregated life in the camps in the west- 
ern zones of Germany indefinitely at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. They 
do not want support; they want an op- 
portunity to earn a living and rebuild 
their lives. 

So I come to my eighth point, which 
seems to me the position we are led to 
by the consideratior of the previous 
points, 

Eighth. The only solution of the prob- 
lem which will remove the obstacle to 
a German peace settlement and the con- 
stant source of friction in Germany and 
with other countries constituted by the 
continued presence of these displaced 
persons in Germany, which will remove 
the present and prospective burden on 
the American taxpayer and which will 
give these uprooted victims of the war 
a chance to rebuild their lives, is the 
resettlement of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
of these people in countries which may 
be willing to receive them. 

The over-all problem is resettlement. 
We have done all the repatriation that 
seems to be possible. We cannot leave 
them where they are. We cannot main- 
tain them in the camps in the different 
zones, at the expense of the American 
taxpayer, so the important problem is 
resettlement. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL DECISION ON PRINCIPLE MADE 
BY THE BILL REPORTED BY THE SENATE JUDICI- 
ARY COMMITTEE 
In light of these basic facts and con- 

siderations, the Judiciary Committee has 
now reported to the Senate the pending 
bill, S. 2242, designed to make possible 
the resettlement in the United States 
during the next 2 years of 100,000 of 
these displaced persons. This, to my 
mind, is a vitally important and con- 
structive action, 

The first step in this whole matter was 
to get a fundamental determination on 
principle. The action of the Judiciary 
Committee recognizes that forcible repa- 
triation is not the answer. Further, to 
keep them in cold storage in camps in 
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Germany at the expense of the American 
taxpayer is no solution to them or for 
us. The only solution is resettlement; 
and to effect this solution, it is neces- 
sary and in our interest that we should 
take a part. 

With this conclusion of the committee 
I am heartily in accord. No other solu- 
tion has been, or, I believe, can be sug- 
gested as to the disposition of these 
people who came into the hands of our 
conquering armies and who, for the most 
part, are now under our own direct 
governmental authority. I emphasize 
the point that for the most part they 
are under our own direct governmental 
authority. 

So I come to the question of the over- 
all coverage of the bill, its philosophy, 
and also the important matters of detail 
in the bill on which differences of opinion 
developed, and the reason why the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and a few others 
of us, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr.* SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratH], and 
myself offered amendments, as we saw 
the matter, to implement the pending 
bill, which we are supporting, by meeting 
the problem as it faces the United States 
today, with the responsibility we have. 
IMPORTANT MATTERS OF DETAIL IN THE SENATE 

BILL ON WHICH DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

DEVELOPED 

With the fundamental principle estab- 
lished that the United States should par- 
ticipate in resettlement, it becomes a 
matter of establishing a sound admin- 
istration to deal with this resettlement 
in the United States and of determin- 
ing the details of numbers, conditions, 
and period of admission. On these mat- 
ters there is room for, and there is, a 
difference of opinion. There were such 
differences within the subcommittee and 
within the Senate Judiciary Committee 
as a whole. The committee faced a dead 
line for its report to the Senate. The 
time for consideration of these matters 
was limited, and in my opinion, the 
committee took the sound course of re- 
porting out a bill to the Senate which 
established the principle, knowing that 
these differences in detail in the appli- 
cation of the principle would ultimately, 
in any event, have to be resolved by the 
membership of the Senate as a whole. 

The bill is before the Senate, and the 
amendments offered by those of us who 
do not agree fully with the committee 
report will bring out areas in which we 
believe the bill needs implementation. 

It may be of use to the Members of 
the Senate if I outline briefly the prin- 
cipal matters on which differences of 
viewpoint have developed, which differ- 
ences are reflected in the pending Fer- 
guson amendments. Certain of these 
have a definite bearing on our foreign 
relations, and therefore, of course, I am 
vitally interested, as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Let us first consider the administra- 
tion of the program. At the outset it 
must be recognized that we are dealing 
here with a type of situation that we 
have never dealt with before in connec- 
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tion with immigration into the United 
States. This is a brand new area we are 
exploring. It is related to the immigra- 
tion problem, but it is not a problem rep- 
resented by the conditions in Germany, 
which makes it a special problem to be 
treated in a special way. 

The displaced persons, by nature of 
the situation, are destitute and can make 
no arrangements for coming into the 
United States themselves. In other 
words, the ordinary immigrant has some 
plans when he comes to America. He 
has some relatives or somebody to whom 
to go, but in the present case the indi- 
viduals are without aid of that sort, and 
some organization must be created to 
bring them in and to resettle them here. 

If they are to be resettled in this coun- 
try, opportunities for employment and 
for housing must be explored. We are 
all agreed on that. The bill provides 
that that must be taken care of. When 
and as such opportunities are found, they 
must be matched up with the abilities 
and characteristics of the displaced per- 
sons in camps abroad. In other words, 
there must be a process of exploration 
for opportunities and selection of those 
who fit in with those opportunities. This 
requires an over-all administration of a 
different nature from that which now 
exists in any agency of the Government 
concerned with this matter. 

Those of us who have been studying 
the problem cannot conceive of our turn- 
ing it over to any existing department of 
Government by itself. It must be a com- 
bination of the operations of a number 
of departments. 

The pending bill makes a constructive 
suggestion based on the unique and tem- 
porary character of this problem. It 
proposes the appointment of a commis- 
sion of three by the President, to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, with power to make 
rules and regulations, and required to 
report to Congress. This is highly con- 
structive. But it is the view of some who 
have studied the subject, a view which I 
share, that it falls short of its full possi- 
bilities and the needs of the situation. A 
number of the agencies of the Govern- 
ment will be concerned in the handling 
of this problem—the Department of the 
Army, through its occupying forces and 
Intelligence Service in the occupied 
zones; the State Department, through 
the direction which it is assuming of the 
government of these areas and through 
its agencies in those areas; the United 
States Employment Service, in ascertain- 
ing opportunities for employment in the 
United States; the Public Health Serv- 
ice, in performing its duties of health in- 
spection; and, of course, the Immigration 
Service itself. It would be an undesirable 
duplication to attempt to builc up a new 
service to handle the displaced persons’ 
resettlement; but for successful admin- 
istration there would seem to be neces- 
sary a central direction and coordina- 
tion of the activities of the various 
agencies of the Government involved. 
That could be supplied by giving the pro- 
posed commission such a general ad- 
ministrative duty. Or, as has been pro- 
posed by some, it would seem to be a more 
efficient method to provide for a single 
administrator, appointed by the Presi- 
dent and subject to confirmation by the 
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Senate, with an advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of various gov- 
ernmental agencies involved and of in- 
terested organizations of the public, such 
as the Council of Governors, Council of 
Mayors, and the veteran, labor, and wel- 
fare organizations. 

I may add that one of the amendments 
we are going to offer will cover the ques- 
tion of administration by giving a larger 
power to the proposed commission to take 
the initiative. 


CEILING ON NUMBER TO BE ADMITTED 


My next point, Mr. President, is the 
question of the number to be admitted. 
When I speak of the number to be ad- 
mitted I am not speaking of the number 
of persons we will admit in any event. I 
am speaking of what ceiling we should 
establish on the admission of these peo- 
ple, and where they qualify, give author- 
ity to bring them in up to that ceiling. 

It is important that the proposed 
emergency legislation should place a 
ceiling upon the number of displaced 
persons authorized to be admitted. 
Otherwise, the impression might be cre- 
ated among the displaced persons that 
all of them would be able to come into 
the United States and their own willing- 
ness to go to other countries and the 
willingness of other countries to receive 
them would be adversely affected. But 
in fixing any figure, as I stated a moment 
ago, it must be remembered that the fig- 
ure is a ceiling. It by no means follows 
that the number fixed will actually be ad- 
mitted into this country because, as we 
all realize, those who are brought here 
must be qualified and must be properly 
placed so they will not be a burden upon 
our economy. 

Under a proper administration of such 
an act as this, displaced persons will not 
be selected at the camps or embarked for 
the United States at the ports until it 
has already been ascertained that they 
meet the tests for admissibility and that 
they are going to destinations in the 
United States where they can be reset- 
tled with the necessary employment and 
physical surroundings to make such re- 
settlement desirable both for them and 
for the United States. 

There has been much _ discussion 
among people on this subject indicating 
that they think the proposal is merely 
to dump a great number of persons here 
without making previous preparation for 
them. Such is not the case, and the 
bill under consideration would not per- 
mit it to be the case. There has got to 
be a careful matching of individuals for 
jobs before they start from abroad. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
New Jersey has been very diligent and 
has put in a great deal of time on this 
important question. I have just been 
glancing over the report. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he recalls 
any place in the report where the na- 
tionality of origin is set forth affecting 
the displaced persons. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland that not being a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I had no part in the preparation 
of this particular report, but I have read 
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the report, and I think the Senator will 
find a table showing the origin ani na- 
tionalities properly set forth. I know 
I have seen such a table, and I am rea- 
sonably sure it is contained in the report 
itself, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have seen it noted 
in the index, but I see there are some 
tables in the back of the report, and 
probably one of them contains what I 
have in mind. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is covered 
in the report. 

No one has ever suggested simply pick- 
ing up any specified number from the 
camps abroad and dumping them at the 
port of disembarkation in the United 
States to fend for themselves, as used to 
happen in our early immigration days. 

The foregoing being the situation, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be 
set at a figure which, together with the 
resettlement which can be expected to 
take place in other countries of the 
world, will actually solve our displaced 
persons problem and make it unneces- 
sary for the American taxpayer further 
to contribute to their support in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

I emphasize that farticularly as I go 
along, because unless we think in terms 
of a solution of this problem we are go- 
ing to be left in another year or two with 
some unplaced persons abroad who have 
not been placed in other countries, and 
have not been placed in our country, and 
we cannot place them here because of 
the limitation on the number, and we 
shall still have the problem of feeding 
the destitute people. I am thinking in 
terms of the over-all problem, and not 
of a temporary expedient by letting in a 
few persons. 

There is, however, nothing in the re- 
port of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
or the subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Relations Committee, or in the evi- 
dence of the Secretary of State and his 
assistants, or in the reports from the 
International Refugee Organization, 
which is engaged in promoting resettle- 
ment, that would indicate that the num- 
bers which are being, or will be, ad- 
mitted for resettlement’ by other coun- 
tries will, with the 100,000 proposed by 
the pending bill to be admittable here, 
solve the problem. Informed opinion is 
to the contrary. 

I simply mention that in passing, Mr. 
President, because an amendment will be 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] as we proceed 
further in the debate, the purpose of 
which is to increase the number, and 
which will go more into details respect- 
ing why we should think in terms of a 
larger number than the 100,000. 

It must be remembered that while a 
number of the countries in Latin-Amer- 
ica and in Europe are admitting displaced 
persons for resettlement and, in some 
cases, in numbers far greater propor- 
tionately to their own populations than 
the 100,000 proposed by this bill, these 
other countries are not in the same situa- 
tion that we are. While they may have 
the same self-interest that we have in 
securing desirable persons for immigra- 
tion and the same humanitarian interest 
in the matter that we have of affording 
them an opportunity to rebuild their 
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lives, they do not, as we do, already have 


them on their hands. 
on our hands. We have got to face that 
fact. They are not now exercising gov- 
ernmental authority over them, with the 
obligations which that implies with re- 
gard to their support, where, as in the 
situation in Germany, they do not have 
opportunity to support themselves. 
These people cannot support themselves 
in Germany. We are supporting them 
now. There is, therefore, absent from 
their determination—that is the deter- 
mination of other countries that may 
take these persons in—as to how many 
they will admit, an important element of 
self-interest which exists in our own 
case. For these reasons, it is my view 
that the almost even difference of opin- 
ion in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
as to the ceiling which should be set 
should be resolved by naming a ceiling 
and I emphasize again the word “ceil- 
ing’—that is substantially above that 
proposed in the pending bill and more 
in accord with the realities of the situa- 
tion and our own interest in getting this 
problem quickly disposed of. 

Views as to the ceiling to be set are in- 
fluenced no doubt by differences in views 
as to the number of such displaced per- 
sons that can be successfully resettled in 
the United States in employment and in 
housing. Isuggest that these differences 
in opinion could only be resolved by 
actual experience and that we should not 
unduly limit the possibilities in that di- 
rection by setting a ceiling on the basis 
of estimates which many believe will turn 
out to be far too low. 

As I stated a moment ago, we propose 
to offer an amendment, which will in- 
crease the ceiling, and will go more into 
detail as to the reasons why it is wise, 
from the standpoint of the United States, 
to have a larger area in which to operate. 


CPPORTUNITIES FOR RESETTLEMENT 


I feel that I should invite the attention 
of the Senate to some admirable and in- 
spiring efforts which are being made to 
explore the opportunities for resettle- 
ment in the United States for displaced 
persons, and to aid in effectuating them, 
that are being made by the great religious 
organizations of the United States. 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish organ- 
izations have united on a national scale 
to work on this problem. They are also 
making joint efforts on a local scale in 
the various parishes and communities all 
over the United States to explore on the 
ground the opportunities for employment 
and for housing and for enlisting the 
efforts of the local communities in mak- 
ing welcome, assimilating, and Ameri- 
canizing the displaced persons who may 
be admitted for resettlement under the 
pending bill. Let me say to my col- 
leagues that one of the most inspiring 
experiences I have had has been in talk- 
ing with representatives of organizations 
all over the country which are already 
working to meet the problem of not hav- 
ing these people congested in the big 
urban centers at the seacoast, but to see 
that they are dispersed throughout the 
United States. That is being done by 
voluntary groups. They raise their own 
funds, and they are helping in evely 
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way possible to cooperate with us in the 
development of this plan. 

This is an effort made in the best and 
finest tradition of the United States. It 
should not be dampened by a ceiling 
set so low that it will tend to deter rather 
than stimulate efforts along these lines, 
as it is only by such efforts that we can 
effect the wide distribution of displaced 
persons over the whole of the United 
States in numbers in each community 
which can be readily assimilated that is 
the objective of all supporters co” this 
bill. These organizations must have the 
challenge of a task which they can sink 
their teeth into if they are to be effec- 
tive. 

While opinions naturally differ and 
it is impossible until the effort has been 
made to determine which opinion will 
prove correct, in the opinion of those 
most closely engaged in this work, it ap- 
pears that there exists in the country a 
wide demand for agricultural labor, a 
wide demand for domestic servants, a 
wide demand in the sewing trades, a wide 
demand in the forests, and in many small 
crafts, as well as in the nursing profes- 
sion, for the type of labor which those 
who are familiar with the camps feel is 
abundant in them. There are alsc op- 
portunities here for trained minds and 
professional skills which also are found 
abundantly in the camps. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS 


One word as to the characteristics of 
the displaced persons as I have observed 
them. Let me emphasize the first point. 
They are prevailingly of a young age 
group. They were selected by the Ger- 
mans for their ability to work. The fact 
that they have survived what they have 
survived indicates their physical stamina 
and determination of spirit. They have 
preserved the decencies of family life 
under conditions which, with less good 
stock, would have resulted in moral de- 
terioration. Where they have had a 
chance to work they have, in the main, 
made the most of the opportunities. In 
some cases I have observed a surprising 
degree of success, in view of the diffi- 
culty of securing either material or 
equipment on which to work. It was 
quite amazing to see some of the actual 
handiwork done in the camps, where 
they had any kind of scrap material with 
which to work. The ingenuity which was 
evidenced was striking. They have had 
training in the democratic way of life 
through the fact that the camps are con- 
ducted on a self-governing basis. They 
have had training in organizing for san- 
itation, for police, for education, and for 
religious and other community activities. 
The vital thing which they lack is the 
opportunity to rebuild their own lives 
On an economic basis of self-support. 
Wherever we talked with them, that was 
the one thing they wanted. They said, 
“Give us a chance to show what we can 
do.” 

In view of some loose adverse state- 
ments which have been made as to the 
characteristics of the displaced persons 
and the emphasis which has been laid 
on sporadic instances which have oc- 
curred, which are of a depressing and 
shocking character, it is interesting to 
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note that the wider the opportunity of 
those who have visited Germany to make 
an intimate inspection of a large num- 
ber of camps, the more convinced they 
are that the prevailing type of displaced 
persons is that of which good Americans 
have been and always will be made. It 
is also interesting to note that one of 
the most sincere and vigorous opponents 
of the admission of any displaced per- 
sons to this country in the hearings be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Im- 
migration, a former commander of the 
American Legion, changed his views after 
actual study of the displaced persons on 
the ground, and now recognizes it as a 
case for emergency legislation and the 
admission of substantial numbers into 
the United States. 

I had occasion to talk with this gen- 
tleman when I was abroad, and before 
he had visited the camps. He was im- 
pressed with the fact that we had a 
problem. He stated that if he discovered 
that ‘his views had to be changed, he 
would make a public announcement to 
that effect, which he ultimately did. I 
was glad to have an opportunity to talk 
with him. I met him in Italy on his 
way from there to the camps. 


SPECIFIC TESTS AND RESTRICTIONS 


The pending bill sets up certain tests 
and restrictions for the admission of dis- 
Placed persons which go beyond the 
wholesome tests proposed by the general 
immigration law. At no time have any of 
us proposed that any of these people to 
be admitted should be exempt from the 
ordinary provisions of our immigration 
law; but certain tests have been laid 
down in the bill which go beyond the 
general requirements of the immigration 
law. It is fundamental that persons 
who are likely to become public charges, 
persons convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude, the insane and feeble- 
minded, and persons afflicted with con- 
tagious diseases should not be admitted 
into the United States, whether or not 
they are displaced persons. That test is 
in our immigration law. That test will 
be applied to all these people. But there 
seems no reason for going beyond these 
fundamental tests and making it more 
difficult for an otherwise qualified dis- 
placed person to be admitted under this 
law than for nationals of those countries, 
as to which there are not limitations on 
the number to be admitted to the United 
States, or citizens of those countries as 
to which there are quotas. Under the 
pending bill, the displaced person could 
not be admitted if he were to displace in 
employment even a temporary immi- 
grant brought in for emergency labor 
needs. But nationals of other countries 
can be admitted, though they displace 
American citizens in employment and 
though there is not “decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing” available for them, or 
though they displace American citizens 
from such housing. The position we are 
taking is that we should not give them 
any privilege over any other immigrants, 
but we should not place more severe re- 
strictions upon them than are placed 
upon other immigrants at the present 
time. 
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By admitting into the United States a 
displaced person who will not become a 
public charge, we are admitting a person 
to whose support our taxpayers are now 
contributing and also tending to relieve 
by that much a situation which creates a 
strain on our foreign relations and an 
obstacle to peace in Europe. We are 
making it possible for an uprooted per- 
son again to become self-supporting, 
whereas in the case of immigrants from 
other countries of the world we are 
merely letting them come in from coun- 
tries where they are already established 
in their homes and in their lives and are 
presumably coming to the United States 
merely to better their condition. In both 
cases we expect the person admitted to be 
an asset to the United States through the 
work he will do and what he brings with 
him of initiative and effort. But it is 
suggested that, so far as the interest of 
the United States goes, we should prefer 
those whose resettlement in the United 
States relieves us from a burden and who 
are themselves in greater need of an op- 
portunity than are those who are mi- 
grating from their own homes—if any 
distinction whatever is tobe made. Iam 
not arguing for any distinction, but Iam 
saying that no distinction should be made 
against displaced persons in comparing 
them with other immigrants whom we 
admit under our quota system. 
RECOGNITION OF THE ANNEXATION OF BALTIC 

STATES 

There is a provision in the pending bill 
which limits the admission of people 
from certain areas. There is another 
provision in the bill with which the Sen- 
ate is particularly and directly con- 
cerned. Isay the Senate, because we are 
particularly concerned with our foreign 
policy, due to the responsibility for rati- 
fying treaties, and so forth. I refer toa 
provision which gives a 50-percent prior- 
ity to displaced persons “whose place of 
origin or country of nationality has been 
annexed by a foreign power.” The re- 
port of the committee makes it clear that 
this provision is intended to apply to 
Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians. 
The executive branch of our Government 
has never recognized the extinction of 
the nations of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania by annexation to Russia. The 
proposed form of this provision, taken in 
conjunction with the committee’s report, 
might well be taken to constitute recog- 
nition of this annexation by Congress 
and by the Executive if the bill became 
law in its present form. That involves a 
question of foreign relations of first im- 
portance. Our group has an amendment 
to cover this particular point; and I am 
hopeful that the proponents of the bill 
will be willing to accept the amendment. 

DATES AS A TEST OF ELIGIBILITY 


The bill proposes to determine the eli- 
gibility of a displaced person by the test 
of whether or not he came into Ger- 
many between September 1, 1939, and 
December 22, 1945. This presents a 
problem of difficulty which, in my judg- 
ment, should be carefully considered. 
About 200,000 persecuted people fied into 
our western zones after the Kielce po- 
grom in Poland in the spring of 1946. 
Of course they were Jewish people who 
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fied before that pogrom. They were re- 
ceived in our zone and were treated as 
other displaced persons, and were ad- 
mitted to the displaced-persons’ camps 
until April 21, 1947. We are now con- 
tributing to their support, and they are 
under our governmental authority. The 
pending bill, with its present provision 
for a deadline of December 22, 1945, 
would therefore effectively exclude sub- 
stantially all of these 20 percent of dis- 
placed persons in the western zones from 
admission into the United States. If not 
resettled elsewhere, they will still present 
a problem for us. 

This deadline of December 22, 1945, 
appears from the report of the Judiciary 
Committee to have been adopted because 
it was a deadline used originally in the 
President’s executive order of 1945, which 
gave a preference under quotas to dis- 
placed persons. That deadline was se- 
verely criticized by the subcommittee of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
its report. It has since been changed, 
by administrative direction, to April 21, 
1947. It would seem appropriate to 
make a similar change in the deadline 
of the pending bill, in light of the prob- 
lem presented by this group of people 
who came into the American zones be- 
tween 1945 and 1947. 

It would seem to be of the essence of 
this legislation that the opportunities 
for admission for resettlement should, 
insofar as practicable, be distributed 
proportionately to numbers among the 
various groups and elements that make 
up the displaced-persons population of 
the western zones who otherwise are 
qualified and equipped to avail them- 
selves of those opportunities, without 
discrimination for or against on account 
of race, color, or creed. 

Mr. President, this is a matter on which 
we also have an amendment to offer, and 
it will be discussed more fully when the 
amendment comes up. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, in calling 
attention to the particular matters of 
detail mentioned above, I do not wish to 
be understood as not recognizing the 
constructive and important step forward 
which this bill represents. I am sup- 
porting the bill, but am simply suggest- 
ing these areas of amendment. The bill 
is in the interest of the United States, 
and it definitely gives voice to the con- 
science of the people of the United 
States; but in light of the observations 
I have made, I have joined with my other 
colleagues, as mentioned above, in offer- 
ing appropriate amendments to the bill. 
These will be taken up in order; and as 
they are presented, my colleagues and I 
shall comment on them further. 

We must not forget that this problem 
is one which grows out of our victory in 
the war. Our Chief of Staff during the 
war, who is our present Secretary of 
State, has summed up this problem suc- 
cinctly in his testimony: 

I urge prompt decision and action by 
Congress on this question. We must not con- 
tinue these allies of ours, these captives of 
the Germans, indefinitely in the camps—pro- 


longing their abnormal existence and killing 
their hope. 


The tasks that are imposed by a declara- 
tion of war are not completed when the guns 
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cease fire. This is one of the tasks we have 
not completed. It is for you— 


He is referring to the Congress— 
to determine how it is to be completed. 


So, Mr. President, I submit this over- 
all picture of the problem in the hope 
and with the suggestion that our col- 
leagues will get together and will consider 
the amendments we are offering to im- 
plement this bill, both to the end that the 
United States, which today has the re- 
sponsibility for these people, may meet 
that responsibility and may solve this 
problem, and that one of the greatest 
humanitarian efforts of history may be 
consummated in the spirit of the great 
American tradition. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
sorry the Senator from West Virginia is 
not now on the floor of the Senate. If 
he is in the cloakroom, I wish he would 
be called. I have some additional infor- 
mation on the question which I think was 
disturbing him. I believe this informa- 
tion clarifies the situation entirely. 

I shall proceed to read from the report 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, filed 
on Senate Joint Resolution 77, the report 
having been prepared by the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. A part of 
the report is entitled “Cost of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization to the 
United States,” and the following refer- 
ence is made to percentages and expend- 
itures: 

Participation in the International Refugee 
Organization would involve an expenditure 
by the United States of $73,500,000 for the 
first year of operations. This total is based 
on a contribution of 39.89 percent to the ad- 
ministrative budget ($1,915,000), 45.75 per- 
cent to the operating budget ($69,110,000), 
and to the large-scale resettlement opera- 
tions ($2,300,000); and the estimated costs of 
United States representation in the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization ($175,000). 
Contributions to the large-scale resettlement 
program are on a voluntary basis. 


This is particularly important, Mr. 
President: 

The percentages of contributions for the 
administrative and operating budgets are 
based on the assumption that all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations will participate 
in the work of the International Refugee 
Organization. 


Mr. President, I see that the Senator 
from West Virginia has just entered the 
Chamber. I say to him that I was just 
reading from the report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in regard to the 
exact question which he raised, and I 
thought this quotation might throw 
some light on the matter. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Word was sent to 
me in committee meeting that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico was speaking on 
the subject, and I am glad to return to 
the floor of the Senate to hear his dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; I understand that 
the Senator was engaged in the work of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

It will take me only a moment to finish 
this quotation from the report of the 


President, 
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Foreign Relations Committee. I shall go 
back to the beginning of the paragraph: 

The percentages of contributions for the 
administrative and operating budgets are 
based on the assumption that all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations will participate 
in the work of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Since some states are not ex- 
pected to join, it follows that the percentage 
contribution of the United States will rise 
accordingly, even though our total dollar 
expenditure will remain the same. Thus, if 
there is 85 percent participation, for example, 
the United States contribution would amount 
to 54 percent of the total. In any event, our 
contribution would remain at the $73,500,000 
figure. 


That ends the quotation, and it comes 
from the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. I think it shows clearly that 
the situation which now arises was with- 
in the contemplation of the committee at 
the time when the percentage figures 
were fixed, and also at the time when the 
appropriation of $73,900,000 was au- 
thorized. 

Mr. President, I think that is all I 
care to say at this particular time. I an 
very anxious that the Senate proceed as 
quickly as possible to vote on the various 
amendments and to get this bill in final 
shape as soon as that can be done, for I 
realize that time is passing very quickly, 
and if we are to have any legislation at 
all on this subject at this session of Con- 
gress, we must take some action soon. 
So I do not wish to delay the Senate this 
afternoon, although in the course of the 
debate, later on, it may be necessary for 
me to make some remarks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I wish to say to 
the Senator, in that connection, that I 
think it is the feeling of all Members of 
the Senate on this side of the aisle that 
the Senate should begin as soon as pos- 
sible to vote on the amendments and the 
bill. I understand the procedure will be 
that after the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] makes a brief address, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will make some gen- 
eral remarks, and then the Senator from 
Michigan will offer his next amendment; 
and perhaps early tomorrow we shall be- 
gin to vote on the amendments. 

Mr. HATCH. It is now about 20 
minutes to 5. If we might possibly finish 
these discussions this afternoon and pro- 
ceed to the voting tomorrow, it would 
be a very happy result. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
hope. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely offer the suggestion that after 
the Senator from Wisconsin speaks, the 
Senator from West Virginia might ask 
that his amendment be agreed to by the 
Senate. I am sure, as I gather the senti- 
ment of Senators, there will be no ob- 
jection to the amendment submitted by 
the able Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In due time, of 
course, I want a vote upon the amend- 
ment, which is the pending question. 
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However, the statements which are being 
made on the bill are of a general nature. 
Moreover, a number of amendments 
have been printed but not yet called up, 
because it is not yet in order to call them 
up. At the proper time, I shall move 
the adoption of my amendment. It is 
not my purpose to do so today. 

Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator, who I think intends to discuss 
another subject, yield to me for one more 
remark before he proceeds? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, ‘if I may 
say so to the distinguished members of 
the Judiciary Committee, I was very 
much surprised when I turned to the re- 
port and read that part of the appendix 
relating to the homestead laws of the 
United States. An explanation is given 
of why the lands of the United States 
are not now ayailable to displaced per- 
sons. I suggest that the distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee re- 
fer to later acts of the Congress, which 
have practically prohibited homestead- 
ing within the United States by any per- 
son, displaced or otherwise. The ap- 
pendix of the report would clearly give 
an erroneous impression. It goes back 
to laws which are obsolete, having been 
replaced long since by other legislation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am merely look- 
ing at the particular subject referred to. 
I want an opportunity to read it and 
discuss it later with the Senator, if he 
cares to do so. 

Mr. HATCH. I want to say this is 
merely a friendly criticism. I quite 
agree with what is said in the report, 
that the homesteading of public lands 
in the United States is not now available 
to displaced persons, or to anybody else, 
not even ourselves. That is quite 
certain. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is a correct 
statement. 

_ Mr. HATCH. If anybody is relying on 
the ability of a displaced person to get a 
homestead on public land, the reliance 
is entirely misplaced. There is none. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to the 
able Senator, that is what the report says 
in its first sentence, that none of the 
public lands are available to displaced 
persons. 

Mr. HATCH. I agree with that, but 
I do not agree with the citation of the 
laws. The laws cited are obsolete. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Farrell, its enrolling 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 217) requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day 
for a Nation-wide prayer for peace. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE REPUBLIC OF 

ISRAEL 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
all of us are encouraged by the news 
which is now beginning to be received 
in respect to a peaceful solution of the 
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tragic conflict in Palestine. If I under- 
stand correctly, last night the President 
of the Republic of Israel, reborn after 
two milleniums, was the official guest of 
the Government of the United States, 
and slept in Blair House. Today this 
great man had an Official audience with 
the President of the United States. 

The afternoon newspaper, the Eve- 
ning Star, carries the news that the 
United Nations Security Council last 
night extended until 1 p. m., eastern 
daylight time, tomorrow—that is, until 
Wednesday—the dead line for a cease- 
fire order in the Arab-Jewish warfare. 
Egypt and Syria asked a 48-hour exten- 
sion, and no delegates opposed it. The 
Associated Press dispatch of this after- 
noon proceeds: 

The Arabs are under pressure from the 
British. to stop fighting. A Foreign Office 
spekesman in London said Britain had 
warned the Arab states she expects them to 
observe the UN request. 

Failure to comply— 


The article continues— 


might lead to suspension of treaty commit- 
ments to the Arab states— 


That means, of course, by the British 
Government— 
such as the supplying of arms and military 
training to King Abdullah's Transjordan 
Arab Legion, government sources in London 
said. - 

The Jews had accepted the UN request 
with its original deadline of 1 p. m. yesterday. 


On the front page of the same news- 
paper, the Evening Star, the following 
headline appears: 

BEVIN MEETS DOUGLAS ON PLAN FOR PALESTINE 


The article, dated May 25, by Associ- 
ated Press, proceeds: 

Foreign Secretary Bevin and American Am- 
bassador Lewis Douglas met again today to 
seek a joint Anglo-American plan for pro- 
ducing peace in Palestine. 

A Foreign Office spokesman told a news 
conference the United States and Britain are 
seeking “fa common approach to the solution 
of the Palestine problem.” 

It was the third meeting of Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Douglas in 4 days. 

The Foreign Office spokesmen told reporters 
that, in the British view, “a common Anglo- 
American policy on Palestine would be the 
most likely way of settling the problem.” 

The spokesman confirmed that the position 
of approximately 40 British officers serving 
with King Abdullah’s Transjordan Arab 
Legion in Palestine is “under consideration.” 

A Government source said yesterday that 
if the Arab states, including Transjordan, 
rejected the United Nations cease-fire order, 
Britain may withdraw the officers on loan to 
the Arab Legion. 


Mr. President, a little while ago the 
United Nations, through the Assembly, 
provided for the partition of Palestine 
and demarked an area that belonged of 
right to the Jewish people. A little while 
later the Government of the United 
States recognized the state of Israel as 
the de facto government in the area indi- 
cated by the United Nations Assembly 
as belonging historically and of right to 
the courageous and heroic Jewish people. 

Subsequently the Soviet Union recog- 
nized the de facto Jewish State of Israel 
upon this same area, approved of as be- 
longing of right to the Jewish people in 
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Palestine by the Assembly of the United 
Nations organization previously recog- 
nized by the Government of the United 
States. 

The stumbling block to peace was the 
concurring action of the British Govern- 
ment. The British Government was 
known to have been aiding in what the 
Arab invasion was accomplishing in Pal- 
estine, through arms and leadership and 
funds being provided to the army of the 
invading Abdullah. It is only natural to 
expect that the Government of the 
United States must have addressed the 
most earnest appeal to the Government 
of Great Britain beseeching that gov- 
ernment to withhold its hand from the 
aggressive forces that were bearing down 
upon this pitiable and persecuted people 
which after all these millenniums has 
arisen again to a status and stature of an 
independent among the nations and peo- 
ples of the world. 

Surely the British Government, so re- 
cently the victim of aggression itself, 
could not raise its hand to strike down 
another helpless people, Mr. President, 
and claim that it was fulfilling its obli- 
gations under the United Nations Char- 
ter and living in accord with the peace- 
ful sentiments of mankind. 

Surely, Mr. President, if the heart of 
the British were so callous, if it were so 
much right-resistant stone-deaf that it 
could not hear the plaintive cry of the 
Jewish people, it could not refuse the en- 
treaty of the American Government, 
which went so readily to its salvation 
from totalitarian attack in two wars and 
has now aided it in what might be called 
a generous manner in its rather tragic 
devastations of the recent war. 

Mr. President, for a long time we have 
all had a feeling that whenever the Brit- 
ish Government determined to stop the 
invasion of the Arabs who are being aided 
by British matériel, the Arabs would 
comply. Especially, Mr. President, we 
felt that to be true if the British Gov- 
ernment were disposed to let the Arab 
nations know that she would exact and 
expect of them the observance of the 
United Nations’ request, if they were to 
continue to be beneficiaries of British 
bounty and aid. 

The future begins to brighten, the 
dawn begins to appear, the night light- 
ened by some rays of gleaming hope for 
those people who have been the victims 
of pogroms and persecution, who have 
been massacred and butchered in every 
century, if not in every decade, for 2,000 
years of history, and at long last they 
are not only to have their independence, 
but the right to live in peace and to be 
secure against any invasion or any re- 
curring dispersal. 

All we need to do, Mr. President, is to 
continue the courageous policy of the 
President. I cannot too warmly com- 
mend the policy of the President of the 
United States in his courageous recogni- 
tion of the first State of Israel. I am 
sure the President of the United States 
is determined to pursue that policy, to 
call upon our friends in the world to 
support us, and to call upon the United 
Nations organization to live up to the 
obligation of the Charter and to see to 
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it that this aggression shall cease. We 
cannot be consistent, Mr. President, and 
mobilize our might and money to resist 
invasion in one part of the world and be 
calloused to it in another part of the 
earth. No situation could be more chal- 
lenging to our conscience and our hu- 
manitarian instinct than that in troubled 
Palestine. 

So let us proceed, Mr. President. If the 
British stop the invasion by the Arabs, 
let the British join us in recognition of 
Israel as a state come to life again in the 
family of nations. Then, Mr. President, 
let the British, the Soviet, and the Amer- 
ican Governments, and all others who 
will, sponsor the petition of Israel for 
membership in the United Nations or- 
ganization, so that at long last she will 
have achieved her full stature in the 
family of the nations of the earth. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to interrupt the Senator from Flor- 
ida, but if he will permit me I should 
like to supplement his remarks by this 
interruption. I wish to associate myself 
with the observations which have been 
made by the Senator up to this point in 
his speech. I say it as one who, by his 
voting record in the Senate ever since 
he has been a Member of the Senate, has 
demonstrated time and time again his 
sincere friendship for Great Britain and 
the British people. I have been well 
aware of the great part they played dur- 
ing World War II in helping to keep alive 
the fight for freedom in the world. 

I should be untrue to myself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I did not let the Recorp show at 
this time that the conduct of Great Brit- 
ain in the handling of the Palestinian 
issue is a matter of deep disappointment 
and regret to the junior Senator from 
Oregon. There is no doubt in my mind, 
if we take the record and let it speak 
for itself, that Great Britain today stands 
before the world as a great power which 
is not living up to the peaceful objectives 
of the United Nations. She stands self- 
convicted, in my opinion, before the peo- 
ple of the world as a great power behind 
the present breach of peace in the world 
as we find it in Palestine today. We 
should not ignore the fact that the world 
today is not at peace. There is a war 
going on. The United Nations has called 
upon the parties to that war to enter into 
a truce. One party has agreed. The rec- 
ord is perfectly clear that Great Britain 
has not supplied her moral or official sup- 
port to the carrying out of that requested 
truce. In my opinion, she stands today 
with one hand dripping with blood and 
the other hand dripping with oil. 

This is not a time to mince words. 
I want to say, as one Member of this 
body, that I think the time has come 
to call upon Great Britain to make it 
crystal clear whether she will join with 
the United States in seeing to it that the 
peaceful objectives of the United Nations 
are lived up to, or whether, behind the 
scenes, she intends to scuttle the objec- 
tives of that greet Charter. 

Preceding World War II there was a 
Manchurian incident and an Ethiopian 
incident. On top of those incidents we 
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found Hitler taking advantage of the 
failure of the United States and Great 
Britain to take effective steps against 
Japan and Italy who in those incidents 
breached the peace of the world. Those 
two incidents led to war on a world-wide 
basis. They gave Hitler the encourage- 
ment he needed for his aggressive march 
against freedom. I am not taking a po- 
sition as to whether the Arabs are right 
or wrong or whether the Jews are right 
or wrong on the Palestine question. I 
have said on the floor of the Senate that 
if partition is to be reconsidered, let it 
be reconsidered on the merits, not on 
the basis of expediency. I submit that 
expediency is the only basis on which it 
has been reconsidered to date. Now we 
find a war arising in Palestine because 
Great Britain and the United States have 
failed to join forces in the United 
Nations. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the 
time has come for Great Britain and the 
United States to join forces as the two 
powerful nations capable of preserving 
the peace of the world in line with the 
true objectives of the United Nations. 
They should see to it that the Palestine 
issue shall not become another Man- 
churian incident or another Ethiopian 
incident. This war in Palestine can be 
settled very quickly if Great Britain will 
make clear to the United States that she 
will join with us in demanding that the 
armed forces of the Arabs and Jews stop 
their fighting in Palestine. Undoubted- 
ly the Arabs will quit when Great Britain 
stops giving them, behind the scenes, the 
supplies with which the war is being 
carried on. I am willing to let the his- 
toric facts speak for themselves as to 
the part Great Britain is playing in this 
war. I do not think our country and 
England can let the blood bath continue 
in the Holy Land and, at the same time, 
delude ourselves into thinking it will 
produce peace. The leaders of these 
two great nations need to consult quick- 
ly in the interest of stopping this great 
threat to the peace of the world. It can 
be stopped by united action through the 
United Nations if Great Britain and the 
United States will live up to the clear 
intent and objectives of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. Not only is the United 
Nations future endangered but so is the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able Sena- 
tor for his observations and his very 
piercing comment on the subject. 

Mr. President, I am no enemy of the 
British people. I was hanged in effigy 
on an oak tree in front of the Capitol for 
being the first to defend lend-lease in 
connection with a distressed Britain, be- 
cause I knew she was essential to our 
own security and stood for things that 
must not be permitted to be destroyed 
by totalitarian aggression and conquest. 
I believe some Associated Press reporter 
remarked that the senior Senator from 
Florida was the first to favor a British 
loan. I shall always be among the first 
to aid that great people in meeting their 
challenging problems, because the world 
would be unspeakably poorer and less 
secure without the great British Nation 
in full strength among the nations of the 
earth. But, Mr. President, I knew, as 
we all knew, that the British people 
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would not countenance the policy of the 
British Government in Palestine. A 
British labor government responsive to 
the instincts of humanity could not free 
India and Burma and try to dignify free 
men, and still preserve in the chains of 
bondage and servitude the people of Pal- 
estine. We knew that the British Gov- 
ernment’s policy had to change, even if 
it were stubbornly pursued. I now 
speak not words of condemnation or 
criticism, but words of hope, that the 
morrow is dawning more encouragingly 
for the people of persecuted Palestine 
than in two millenniums past. 

Mr. President, when the recognition of 
Israel is accorded by the British Govern- 
ment, when the United Nations lends its 
full strength and power to the preserva- 
tion of peace in Israel and in Palestine, 
then let us show ourselves, as members 
of the United Nations organization, and 
as a Government of the United States, 
and as a great free people, not less de- 
termined to help this new, struggling 
state to rehabilitate itself, and to acquire 
the strength it needs, than we have been 
to help other nations and peoples of the 
world. If lend-lease would not be appro- 
priate, then let there be an Israel] re- 
covery program to assist this state to 
start auspiciously upon its glorious pas- 
sage down the long voyage of its encour- 
aging future. 

Mr. President, I should like to say one 
last thing. I would like to have the peo- 
ple of the Middle East who are not Jews 
know that we are not their enemies. I 
should like to have them know that we 
pursue no selfish design; that we are not 
out to do them harm or hurt; that we 
want only what is right for the Jewish 
people of Palestine, and that we are in 
favor of extending our aid and our re- 
covery program to the Arabs of the Mid- 
dle East, as well as to peoples of other 
parts of the earth. They need help and 
immeasurable assistance, Mr. President. 
Their standard and level of living is not 
consonant with the standards of the 
present day. They need great projects of 
irrigation and development. They need 
electric power; they need to rejuvenate 
their soil; they need all manner of new 
things they cannot otherwise procure. 

It seems to me that the present situa- 
tion is an auspicious one, that it is in- 
dicative of the future. Weare giving new 
freedoms to old peoples long oppressed, 
giving new hope to new states, and at the 
Same time we are giving new hope to that 
great people whose star once dazzled, in 
the firmament of history, the Arabs of 
the Middle East. Let the Arabs know 
that when they desist from their aggres- 
sion upon the Jewish people of Palestine, 
and take their peaceful part in the devel- 
opment of the Middle East, we shall be 
just as anxious and ready to help them 
as to help the Jews, and that it will be 
the common obligation of all the member 
states of the United Nations organiza- 
tion to help them all to progress to a 
longer peace and a higher prosperity 
than they have ever known in their long 
past. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
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the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I had 
intended to speak this evening on the 
displaced persons bill, and my remarks 
would not be lengthy, but in view of the 
scant attendance at present, in view of 
the fact that I am chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and responsible 
for the appointment of the subcommit- 
tee, under a general resolution of the 
Senate, to investigate the displaced per- 
sons situation, in view of the fact that I 
personally went to Europe at my own 
expense and saw some of the conditions 
there, and in view of the further fact 
that I have some convictions on the sub- 
ject which I feel I should give to the 
Senate, I am going to ask that immedi- 
ately after the quorum call tomorrow I 
may be recognized to address the Senate 
on this subject. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the Senator submit- 
ting a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not wish to object; 
I merely want to make the observation 
that I had hoped that Senators might 
complete their addresses on the displaced 
persons bill this evening and begin voting 
tomorrow, but, as the Senator has 
pointed out, the attendance at present 
is very small, to say the least. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is entitled to a better audience than 
it would be possible to obtain this eve- 
ning, and as one who is greatly interested 
in the pending measure I hope that Sen- 
ators will be present tomorrow not only 
to hear the Senator from Wisconsin, but 
to consider the amendments and hear 
the discussion of them, for I know of no 
more humanitarian measure that will 
come to our attention at this session than 
the one we are now considering. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I agree entirely with the Senator from 
New Mexico, and it is my understanding 
and hope, as I sit for the time being in 
the place of the majority leader, that 
immediately after the Senator from Wis- 
consin shall have concluded his remarks 
tomorrow, which he is entitled to make, 
of course, the Senate will take up the 
amendments one by one and vote on 
them. The junior Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Fercuson] has just entered 
the Chamber, and I believe he will be 
ready to offer one of his amendments 
tomorrow as soon as the Senator from 
Wisconsin concludes his discussion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the pending question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the able 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Rever- 
coms]. Another amendment cannot be 
offered and considered until that is acted 
upon. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
earlier this afternoon the question was 
raised, and I made the statement that as 
soon as might well be done tomorrow 
I would ask that my amendment be 
brought up for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the question now 
pending before the Senate is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REveRcoMB]. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I repeat 
my request for unanimous consent that 
I may be recognized immediately after 
@ quorum call has been had tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I pre- 
viously said, I shall not discuss the dis- 
placed persons issue tonight. 

I listened with interest to the almost 
impassioned statements of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] and the distinguished Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Pepper], and I join 
with them in the statement that hope 
and new light appear on the horizon. I 
must say that I never lost hope. We all 
know that it is always darkest just before 
dawn, and that the lowest ebb of the tide 
is the turn thereof. 

However, the mere fact that at present 
there appears in Palestine and, on what 
might be called the international horizon, 
a new hope for an international agree- 
ment in relation to Palestine, should not 
operate to close our eyes to what is con- 
tained in the so-called Mundt-Nixon bill. 
We have seen how far every little inci- 
dent on the international horizon gen- 
erally precedes some move in the other 
direction on the part of our Russian 
friends. It is well that we do not ac- 
cept this token, so to speak, of a com- 
plete turn-about in the world affairs or 
world currents. 

I, too, join with all those who have 
hoped that the land of Palestine, the land 
of David, the great songster, the land 
where The Master trod along the Sea of 
Galilee, will once more become a land of 
peace. But, Mr. President, it cannot 
become a land of peace by legislation, 
nor can it become a land of peace by 
speechmaking. It must become such a 
land of peace ky a rebirth in the minds 
and souls of men. 

Mr. President, the flare-up which has 
occurred between the nationalities in 
Palestine is simply symbolical of what 
it seems to me is continually in opera- 
tion on the continent of Europe. When 
we talk about the United Nations func- 
tioning we must realize that the nations 
of Europe themselves have to cleanse 
themselves ot the hates of a thousand 
years of war, and have to get rid of a 
thousand years of fears which they have 
generated by that very warring process. 
When that is done, not only will hope re- 
turn, but the dove of peace itself will ap- 
pear over the horizon. 

Let us not take it for granted, however, 
that this little change on the Palestine 
horizon indicates that the full-blown 
dove of peace is ready to come into the 
picture. Our problems are manifold, and 
what we must do is to keep our own 
minds balanced and not lose our men- 
tal equilibrium, so we can see through 
the mists and find our way, and thus lend 
strength and guidance to the nations. 

I join in the hope expressed by both 
of the distinguished Senators who pre- 
ceded me, that there will be a rebirth 
in the United Nations, a rebirth of unity 
whereby they will, in the language of 
the street, play ball together instead 
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of playing in opposite directions. If 
that takes place, Mr. President, then we 
can feel a great hope, then there will 
be a resurgence of belief within our 
hearts that perhaps the dawn of a better 
tomorrow is really here. 


HOUR OF MEETING—RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the request of the acting floor leader, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHER- 
RY] I repeat for the benefit of the REcorD 
and for the benefit of Members who are 
present, that beginning a week from to- 
day, next Tuesday, the acting floor 
leader, the Senator from Nebraska, 
hopes to have the sessions of the Senate 
begin at 11 o’clock in the morning. 

I now move that the Senate take a 
recess until the hour of 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 26, 1948, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 25 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948: 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Harold K. Claypool of Ohio to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio, Mr. Claypool is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
May 9, 1948. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


Commodore Raymond Thomas McElligott, 
United States Coast Guard, to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Coast Guard, to rank as such 
from June 1, 1948. 


IN THE Navy 


The following retired officers for advance- 
ment on the retired list of the Navy to the 
rank of Vice Admiral in accordance with the 
provisions of section 414 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947: 
John H. Dayton William W. Smith 
Clarence S. Kempff Howard F. Kingman 
Charles A. Blakely 
Ferdinand L. Reich- 

muth 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 25, 1948 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. HALLEcK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Thou who art all in all, we praise Thee 
that neither height nor depth nor any 
other creature can separate us from the 
love of God. As our natures are teeming 
with tendencies, desires, and ambitions, 
do Thou come richly into our hearts that 
we may be wisely directed. Help us to 
guide our wandering wills and subdue 
threatening passions that our minds may 
mingle with quietness, restraint, and 
courage. So fill the higher ranges of our 
being that we may tranquilly accept our 
place and adjust ourselves to the call of 
our obligations. Keep us free from the 
discontented heart, lest it cheat us of the 
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marvelous opportunities of real service 
for our Republic. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 183. An act to transfer lot 1 in 
block 115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the 
city of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H.R.350. An act for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; 

H.R. 892. An act for the relief of Michel 
Ferapontow; 

H.R.926. An act for the relief of Doda 
Greenbaum (Brenner); 

H. R. 1608. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Postmaster General 
to contract for certain powerboat service in 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1338); 

H.R. 1916. An act for the relief of Filiberto 
A. Bonaventura; 

H.R. 2218. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
Edgar Edwards; 

H. R. 2384. An act for the relief of Colbert 
H. Cannon; 

H. R. 2760. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Camarda; 

H.R. 3344. An act to amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, 
of the act entitled “An act making further 
provision for a civil government for Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 
1900 (31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C. sec. 101), 
as amended; 

H.R.3358. An act for the reiief of Dr. 
Timothy C. H. Liang and Dr. Esther Chang 
Liang; 

H.R. 3526. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Cahn; 

H.R.3578. An act to reduce in area the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Mass., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3603. in act granting the consent 
of Congress to the States of Idaho and 
Wyoming to negotiate and enter into a 
compact for the division of the waters of 
the Snake River and its tributaries originat- 
ing in either of the two States and flowing 
into the other; 

H.R. 3633. An act to amend section 203 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
designating certain public lands as available 
home lands; 

H. R. 3635. An act to ratify sections 1 and 
2 of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawaii in its 
regular session of 1947; 

H.R. 3640. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Charlotte D. Wang, Harvey S. P. Wang, and 
Arthur Y. P. Wang; 

H.R. 3644. An act for the relief of James 
M. Dingwall, Jr.; Aileen Reynolds; Bert Wool- 
slayer; and Mrs. Maisie Purser Davis; 

H. R. 3730. An act to amend section 20 (12) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to recourse, by an initial or delivering carrier, 
against the carrier on whose line loss of, or 
damage or injury to, property is sustained, 
on account of expense incurred in defending 
actions at law: 

H.R. 3954. An act to approve act No. 74 
of the Session Laws of 1947 of the Territory 
of Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to reve- 
nue bonds of the Territory of Hawaii,” and 
act No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 of 
the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act 
relating to Territorial and county public im- 
provements and the financing thereof by the 
issuance of revenue bonds”; 

H.R. 3965. An act for the relief of John 
H. Schmitt and Mrs. Mildred Schmitt; 

H. R. 4091. An act to ratify Act 237 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 19*7; 
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H.R. 4201. An act to authorize payments 
to the public-school district or districts serv- 
ing the Fort Peck project, Montana, for the 
education of dependents of persons engaged 
on that project; 

H. R. 4377. An act for the relief of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H. BR. 4379. An act for the relief of the Har- 
bor Boat Building Co.; the Wilmington Weld- 
ing & Boiler Works; and B & R Machine 
Works, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H. R. 4393. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution, promotion, separation, and retire- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4426. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for certain functions and activities of 
the Weather Bureau, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4443. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Cohen; 

H. R. 4484. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dore Loetsch; 

H.R. 4512. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Okla- 
homa for the use and benefit of the North- 
eastern State College, at Tahlequah, Okla.; 

H. R. 4513. An act to eliminate the require- 
ment of oaths in certain land matters, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area project, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Spevak; 

H. R. 4672. An act for the relief of John 
Cameron Henry; 

H. R. 4804. An act to allow service credit 
for certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
who acted as policemen and guards at the 
Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, Greenland, during 
1940 and 1941; 

H.R. 4817. An act to amend the act of July 
23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 219 
of the 80th Cong.); 

H.R. 4823. An act to provide adequate 
school facilities within Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R.5122. An act to amend section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); 

H.R. 5173. An act to amend section 203 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, desig- 
nating certain public lands as available home 
lands; 

H.R.5175. An act to confirm and ratify 
Act 205 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relating to the issuance 
of public-improvement bonds; 

H. R. 5244. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War II”; 

H. R. 5836. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative to quitclaim a perpetual ease- 
ment over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Myers Army Airfield, Fla.; 

H. R. 5839. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to States or political subdivisions of 
roads leading to certain historical areas ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5870. An act to amend the act of May 
16, 1946 (Public Law 383, 79th Cong.), as 
amended, to provide increased allowances for 
the escorts of repatriated war dead; 

H. R. 5901. An act to provide for the distri- 
bution among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River Development Fund for 
use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, 
on a basis which is as nearly equal as practi- 
cable and to make available other funds for 
the investigation and construction of proj- 
ects in any of the States of the Colorado River 
Basin in addition to appropriation for said 
purposes from the Colorado River Develop- 
ment Fund; 

H.R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits to certain aliens; 
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H. R. 6203. An act te incorporate the Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Washington a 
corporation sole; 

H. R. 6209. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved January 6, 1893, 
as amended; 

H.R. 6302. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or before 
August 8, 1950; 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
series in honor of volunteer firemen; 

H, J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
the golden anniversary of the consolidation 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, and Richmond, which boroughs 
now comprise New York City; 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1949; 

H, J. Res. 380. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1949, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering in certain public buildings 
in the District of Columbia of troops partici- 
pating in the inaugural ceremonies of 1949. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 669. An act to provide a method of 
paying all unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of the explosions at 
Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in the 
amounts found to be due by the Secretary of 
the Navy; 

H.R.703. An act for the relief of Leon 
Nikolaivich Volkov; 

H.R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lula Wilson Nevers; 

H.R. 2131. An act for the relief of Fred E. 
Gross; 

H. R. 2878. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amend- 
ed, to revise the roll of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia provided therein; 

H.R.3731. An act authorizing modifica- 
tions in the repayment contracts with the 
Lower Yellowstone irrigation district No. 1 
— Lower Yellowstone irrigation district 

0. 2; 

H. R. 3785. An act to authorize the State of 
Minnesota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, State of 
Minnesota, for fish propagation, and for other 
purposes. 

H. R. 3805. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. W. Elder; 

H.R. 4461. An act approving the per- 
formance in the field of certain functions 
relating to the public lands; 

H.R. 5298. An act to establish Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil 
Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5716. An act to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Patricia Schwartz and Bessie 
Schwartz; 

H. R. 5874. An act to establish a District of 
Columbia Armory Board, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 6071. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res.395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of powers of appointment. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S.83. An act authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Elizabeth Pickering Winn; 

S.107. An act for the relief of William B. 
Buol; - 

8.158. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; 

8. 424. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of John J. 
Higgins, and others; 

S. 660. An act for the relief of Peter Drozd; 

S. 709. An act for the relief of Carlos Rig- 
genbach; 

8.765. An act for the relief of Santiago 
Solabarrieta; 

S. 873. An act for the relief of Warren H. 
McKenney; 

8.933. An act for the relief of Emanual 
Carinos; 

8.1025. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of shore protective works at the town of 
Nome, Alaska; 

S. 1035. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, 
Iowa, for use as domiciliary facilities by the 
Veterans’ Administration; 

8.1303. An act for the relief of Lydia A. 
Thompson; 

S. 1337. An act for the relief of Hou Chung 
Chay; 

S. 1364. An act for the relief of Kihei Mat- 
s8u0; 

8.1409. An act for the relief of Markoto 
Iwamatsu, Atsushi Jun Iwamatsu, and Tomoe 
lwamatsu; 

S. 1476. An act to require the designation 
by the senior circuit judge of another judge 
to sit in the place of any judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice has 
been filed; 

S. 1504. An act to amend the act entitied 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
the Saline Lands in Jackson County, State of 
Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 891), as 
amended by the act of November 29, 1944 (58 
Stat. 1036); 

S. 1573. An act for the relief of Marcella 
Kosterman; 

S. 1606. An act for the relief of Wladyslav 
Plywacki; 

S. 1730. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
V. Reyer, Alexander A. Reyer, and Vitaly A. 
Reyer; 

8.1747. An act to authorize credit in cer- 
tain accounts of United States property and 
disbursing officers under the War Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

8.1835. An act for the relief of Harry 
Daniels; 

S. 1964. An act for the relief of Walter 
Werner Tech; 

S. 1987. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the Preston 
Bench project, Idaho, in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws; 

S. 2040. An act for the relief of the owners 
of certain properties abutting Eastern Ave- 
nue in the District of Columbia; 

S. 2059. An act for the relief of Joyce Violet 
Angel; 

8. 2215. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to support research and training 
in diseases of the heart and circulation, and 
to aid the States in the development of com- 
munity programs for the control of these 
diseases, and for other purposes; 

S. 2237. An act to increase certain benefits 
payable under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act; 

S. 2251. An act to authorize the Army and 
Navy Union, United States of America, de- 
partment of Illinois, to construct a recrea- 
tional park on the grounds of the United 
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States naval hospital, United States naval 
training center, Great Lakes, I11.; 

8. 2254. An act authorizing the transfer of 
a certain tract of land in the Fort Robinson 
Military Reservation to the city of Crawford, 
Nebr., and for other purposes; 

8S. 2406. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates 
of title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, 
as amended; 

S. 2440. An act for the relief of Charles 
Duncan Montieth; 

8. 2454. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
further provision for the recording of titles 
to, interests in, and encumbrances upon cer- 
tain aircraft, and for other purposes; 

S. 2455. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, by limiting 
the liability of certain persons not in pos- 
session of aircraft; 

S. 2456. An act to provide safety in avia- 
tion and to direct a study of the causes 
and characteristics of thunderstorms and 
other atmospheric disturbances; 

§.'2496. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance to Pinellas County, State of Florida, of 
certain public lands herein described; 

S. 2508. An act relating to salaries of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the United 
States and certain officers and employees of 
Puerto Rico; 

§S. 2592. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to return cer- 
tain lands situated in Puerto Rico, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the conveyances to 
the United States Government, and final 
judgments in certain condemnation proceed- 
ings; 

S. 2593. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia a right-of-way for public-high- 
way purposes in certain lands at Pungo, Va.; 

8S. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant 
free postage to members of the armed forces 
while confined for treatment in a military 
or naval hospital, and to veterans while 
being furnished hospital treatment or insti- 
tutional care in institutions operated by or 
under contract with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; 

S. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution providing 
for the ratification by Congress of a contract 
for the purchase of certain lands and mineral 
deposits by the United States from the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of In- 
dians; and ; 

S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Bristol Courier of 
Thursday evening, May 20, entitled 
“Reciprocity.” 


THE CAPONE GANGSTERS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
in a very brief statement I want to refer 
to what, in my opinion, is the greatest 
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miscarriage of justice threugh the 
United States Prison and Parole Board 
located here in Washington that has 
happened since this country become a 
Nation. The results of this miscarriage 
of justice has turned loose to prey on the 
public the remnants of the old Capone 
gang which, through the years past 
wrote a lawless record of kidnaping, 
murder, and extortion which for years 
had shocked the Nation. 

The law finally caught up with these 
Chicago gangsters when Paul Ricca, 
Louis Campagna, Charles Gigoe, and 
Phil A’Andrea were convicted for the 
extortion of about $1,800,000 against the 
motion-picture industry. They were 
sentenced to 10 years in the penitentiary. 
When about one-third of the time was 
served they made application for parole. 

Before they could be turned loose on 
the streets, a little matter of another 
indictment for using the mails to defraud 
the public in the amount of over $1,000,- 
000 was hanging over them in New York. 
It became necessary to get this case 
stricken from the docket, otherwise if 
they were paroled they would immedi- 
ately have been rearrested to stand trial 
on that charge. To remove this rather 
formidable obstacle, in some strange 
manner, Maury Hughes, of Texas, quite 
a long way from Washington and Chi- 
cago, who is a personal friend of the 
United States Attorney General, Tom C. 
Clark, was employed as their attorney to 
see what could be done about the mail 
fraud case. That proved to be a very 
light and simple obstruction. Mr. 
Hughes was able to have this case dis- 
missed. 

There was another little matter 
against their record in the fact that two 
of them owed the Federal Government 
on an income tax evasion lien some 
$670,000. This matter was so promptly 
and successfully negotiated that it was 
settled at about 20 cents on the dollar. 

Now, through what appears to have 
been a well-developed plan, the skids 
were all properly greased to speed this 
hoodlum gentry out of the penitentiary 
back to the streets of Chicago. With the 
plans ready for execution these hoodlums 
were released from the penitentiary in a 
matter of hours almost as by the wave 
of a magic wand. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Congressman HorrMay, chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, assisted 
by the gentleman from Illinois, Con- 
gressman Bussey, and others, started an 
investigation and took volumes of sworn 
testimony in an effort to get the facts, 
all of which proves their release on 
parole was unwarranted. The testimony 
given indicates in their well-planned 
moves that these hoodlums spent very 
large attorney fees rather lavishly. For 
instance, when Mr. Hughes, of Texas, was 
called before the committee he testified 
that a mysterious person by the name of 
Ryan, whom he did not know, paid him 
an attorney’s fee of $15,000 for helping 
to get the mail fraud charge in New York 
of over a million dollars dismissed for 
these hoodlums. 

The committee which has had great 
difficulty in securing information they 
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say, partially by reason of the lack of 
cooperation of the United States Attor- 
ney General, has for the past number of 
weeks demanded that the least that 
could be done now would be to revoke 
their paroles and return them to the 
penitentiary to continue serving their 
sentences. 

No one can read the testimony and 
come to the conclusion they should have 
ever been paroled. They should be com- 
pelled to serve the maximum of their 
sentence. It is to be hoped that the offi- 
cials who have the power, including the 
parole board, will speedily move to re- 
voke these paroles so that the public 
may know that even millionaire gang- 
sters who have flaunted the law can be 
held in the penitentiary to serve their 
sentences, when finally convicted, just 
as the ordinary man must forfeit his 
liberty for lesser crimes. It is to be 
hoped the parole board will act without 
further delay. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Evidently 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 






[Roll No. 74] 

Abbitt Gwynne,Iowa Mundt 
Anderson, Calif.Hagen Murdock 
Andresen, Hall, Edwin Murray, Wis. 

August H. Arthur Norrell 
Andrews, N.Y. Hand Norton 
Arends Harless, Ariz O'Hara 
Barden Harness,Ind. Owens 
Barrett Hart Pfeifer 
Bell Hartley Ploeser 
Boggs, La. Heffernan Poulson 
Bonner Hendricks Powell 
Boykin Herter Price, Fla. 
Brooks Holifield Priest - 
Buckley Isacson Ramey 
Bulwinkle Jenison Reeves 
Byrnes, Wis. Jenkins, Pa. Richards 
Carroll Johnson, Okla. Rivers 
Chapman Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Chiperfield Jones, N.C. Rooney 
Clark Jones, Wash. Sabath 
Clason Kefauver Sarbacher 
Clippinger Kelley Scoblick 
Cole, Kans. Kennedy Scott, Hardie 
Cole, N. Y. Keogh Shafer 
Colmer Kersten, Wis. Sheppard 
Cotton King Short 
Cox Klein Sikes 
Dawson, Il. Landis Simpson, Ml. 
Devitt Lane Smathers 
Dingell Lea Smith, Maine 
Dolliver Lesinski Somers 
Durham Ludlow Stigler 
Elston Lusk Stratton 
Engle, Calif. Lyle Taylor 
Fellows McDowell Thomas, N. J. 
Fuller Maloney Wadsworth 
Gallagher Manasco West 
Gearhart Mansfield Whitaker 
Gorski Marcantonio Wilson, Ind. 
Granger Meade, Ky. Wood 
Grant, Ala. Miller, Calif. Worley 
Grant, Ind. Mitchell 
Gwinn, N. Y. Morton 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call, 301 Members have answered 
“Present,” a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that one of the sub- 
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committees of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may sit for an hour 
this morning during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

2XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a newspaper article. 


PAY RAISE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of numerous letters, telegrams, 
and personal calls from postal employees 
in my district, and from many other 
citizens, urging us to take action upon 
legislation now before Congress grant- 
ing postal employees a pay increase. 
This legislation was reported to the 
House of Representatives on April 13. 

I am at a loss to give my people a real 
explanation as to why action has not 
been taken. Certainly, the need has 
been clearly demonstrated. The Mem- 
bers of the House are anxious to act. 
Two hundred and forty-three individual 
Members appeared before the commit- 
tee urging such legislation. 

I want to ask the members of the Rules 
Committee why they have not granted a 
rule for consideration of this most urgent 
and meritorious legislation. I want to 
urge the leadership on the other side of 
the aisle to take instant steps so that we 
can have an opportunity to vote on this 
much-needed increase. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day after the Senate passed S. 472, the 
bill providing Federal aid to the States 
for the education of their children, I 
urged the leadership of the House and 
the Rules Comimttee to grant a rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
in the House. 

The second session of the Eightieth 
Congress is drawing toward its close and 
nothing has been done about this bill 
which, in my opinion, is of vital impor- 
tance not only to the States who do not 
have sufficient income to give their chil- 
dren the education they should have, but 
to the country as a whole. 

There are no State barriers against the 
youth of our land. We in the South are 
furnishing a large majority of the Anglo- 
Saxon children of America. It is just 
as true that great numbers of these chil- 
dren migrate to the States in the North, 
the East and the West. So the problem 
is not at all a local problem, but is one 
that affects the destiny of our country. 
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Consequently, I again urge with all the 
power at my command that the House be 
permitted to debate and pass upon this 
bill already passed by the Senate, which 
will place a minimum floor under educa- 
tion, guaranteeing at least a fair min- 
imum of education for the young people 
of each of our great States. ~ 

I am including with my remarks an 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning, May 25, about 
this same subject. This editorial I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of the 
leadership of the House and heartily ap- 
prove. 


UP TO THE HOUSE 


The House of Representatives canot con- 
tinue to ignore the Federal aid-to-education 
bill, passed overwhelmingly by the Senate, 
without grave injury to its own prestige and 
to the national interest. It can be safely 
said that no other pending legislation has 
been so carefully reviewed or so widely en- 
dorsed by appropriately interested national 
organizations and by distinguished citizens 
from every walk of life. This measure, in 
more or less its present form, has been be- 
fore Congress for no less than 5 years. Ur- 
gent as the need for it was in 1943, the in- 
crease in living costs and the deterioration 
in the country’s public education system has 
now made its adoption altogether impera- 
tive. Without Federal aid, the public schools 
of many States face imminent break-down. 

The measure awaiting action by the House 
had bipartisan sponsorship led by Senator 
Tarr in the Senate. It provides for a sim- 
ple grant-in-aid program on an equalization 
basis to enable States lacking adequate 
financial resources of their own to improve 
their school facilities and especially to in- 
crease the scandalously low rates of pay 
which have been responsible for a tragic 
exodus from the teaching profession. Under 
its terms, the Federal Government would 
make available to the States $300,000,000 
a@ year so that children everywhere in Amer- 
ica may have a fair chance in the competi- 
tion of American life. 

It is argued by opponents of this measure 
that the Federal Government cannot now 
afford to spend $300,000,000. The sum is a 
substantial one. It amounts, for example, 
to a little less than the sum which Congress 
has decided the country can afford to spend 
each week for military defense. It amounts 
to slightly more than the cost of building 
two of the proposed superaircraft carriers. 
Perhaps the economy-minded Members of 
the House ought to think of education as 
an adjunct to national security. The prev- 
alence of illiteracy and ignorance among the 
young men of America proved very costly, 
indeed, from the point of view of selective 
service during the war. Can the country 
afford, viewing the matter strictly from the 
standpoint of security, to neglect the edu- 
cation of its youngsters? 

Viewing the matter from the more general 
standpoint of the Nation’s welfare in peace, 
can any society consecrated to the concept 
of self-government afford to let its youth 
grow to maturity incapable of intelligent 
participation in the democratic process? 
Federal aid to education is in itself an econ- 
omy measure—a measure, this is to say, 
designed to economize and conserve the 
richest resources of the country. Enact- 
ment of this vital measure is now a direct 
responsibility of the Republican leadership 
in the House. That leadership will stand 
convicted of the most profligate sort of par- 
simony if it fails to act, before the Eightieth 
Congress adjourns, for the protection of 
American children, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp and include a copy of the re- 
habilitation program of the VFW. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement on Federal aid to education. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two separate instances and in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr, BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp in two separate instances 
and to include two letters. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include letters and 
telegrams. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission +o extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD on two subjects. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp in two instances. 


NAZI LOOTED GOLD 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 11 of this year, I raised the prob- 
lem of the Nazi loot hidden in Switzer- 
land. I stated at the time that in all 
decency and fairness to the victims of 
nazism, the gold should be turned over 
to the victims of World War II. I raised 
this question at a time when we were 
about to vote billions of dollars for the 
recovery of Europe and it appeared to me 
then, as it appears to me today, that we 
must not be the only ones to pay for the 
recovery of Europe, and that the Ger- 
mans who have unleashed two wars in 
this century should also contribute their 
share to redress the grievances they 
caused in Europe. 

In support of my thesis, I quoted an 
article by Dr. Jean Pajus entitled “The 
Pot of Gold,” in which he stated for the 
first time, to the best of my knowledge, 
one of the real scandals of our postwar 
era—the fact that we had made a most 
disastrous agreement with the Swiss, in 
which we agreed to accept $58,140,000 in 
final payment for all the looted gold 
shipped to Switzerland during the war 
by the German Government. The article 
cited all the evidence to show that the 
sum agreed upon by the representatives 
of Britain, the United States, and France 
was most ludicrous, since all the evidence 
shows that the Germans had looted over 
$700,000,000 from their victims. This 
article showed, also, conclusively, that 
the money was accepted by Switzerland, 
although both the Swiss banks and the 
Swiss Government were warned by our 
Government that the German gold ac- 
quired by them was looted. 
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I was particularly interested in the role 
played by the Bank of International Set- 
tlements of Basle, Switzerland. This 
bank was established to service the 
Dawes and the Young plans. Since its 
establishment it was known to the in- 
siders that it was used by the Germans 
as a means to dominate the economies 
of Europe. On April the 11th, 1948, I 
stated that the Bank of International 
Settlements received a large quantity of 
looted gold, which prior to its placement 
in the bank was resmelted in Germany 
and subsequently sent to Basle. I also 
stated that the BIS officials knew 
about the origin of the gold. Neverthe- 
less, these bank officials, who through- 
out World War II negotiated and sat at 
the same table with the Germans and 
the Fascist bankers in Switzerland, con- 
sistently denied that there was anything 
unethical in their wartime gold trans- 
actions. Apparently, the reason they 
denied it was that to them the gold had 
no édor, and their main purpose was to 
protect the stockholders of the bank, who, 
as I understand it, were the very same 
financial interests that helped Germany 
prepare for World War II. 

On May 15 I was delighted to read on 
the financial sheet of the New York 
Times that the Bank of International 
Settlements has agreed to deliver to the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
France, gold valued at $4,200,000. What 
strikes me in this article of the New 
York Times is the description of the gold. 
I quote from the paper: 

The gold, it was found, had been looted 
by Germany and inadvertently acquired by 
the bank which is in Basle, Switzerland. 
The decision to deliver it to the three gov- 
ernments was made as a result of discussions 
here that were confirmed by an exchange of 
letters. 


Now, I am thoroughly delighted that 
finally the conscience of the bank has 
spoken, but what I cannot understand 
is why did not the New York Times de- 
scribe the meaning of the word “inad- 
vertently”’? Was the word “inadvert- 
ently” not known to the bank prior to 
March 11, 1948, when I first raised the 
question of the looted gold in Switzer- 
land on the floor of this House? What is 
more, I would like to know whose word 
was taken as to the finel figures of the 
gold “inadvertently” purchased by the 
Basle bank? Did we take the word of 
the bank’s officials that the total sum 
was only $4,200,000? Did the bank offi- 
cials open the books to the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France? Since these offi- 
cials stoutly maintained for more than 
2 years that they had no part in acquir- 
ing looted gold from the Germans dur- 
ing World War II, it is fair to assume— 
to say the least—that the real sum is far 
larger than $4,200,000 that we have 
accepted from the bank. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that there was 
much more involved than the sum men- 
tioned in the New York Times, and ac- 
cordingly I submit that the real story 
of the looted gold shipped to the Bank 
for International Settlements and to the 
other Swiss banks has not been told to 
the American people. I believe that it 
is about time that the Germans also 
contribute something to the recovery of 
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Europe, especially since the gold de- 
posited in Switzerland did not belong 
to them, anyhow. I think the DP’s, the 
refugees, and indeed, all the victims of 
the German wars of aggression, have 
certainly earned the right to fair treat- 
ment. I also believe that American tax- 
payers have earned the right to better 
treatment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHARTER ACT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6227) to pro- 
vide for home rule and reorganization in 
the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6227, 
with Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
tremendously disappointed after a care- 
ful study of this bill. Far from the de- 
sign which appears evident in the draft- 
ing of the bill, it is still hopelessly un- 
constitutional. I have heard in the re- 
marks of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia the use 
of distinguished names supporting or al- 
leged to support the constitutionality of 
this measure, but I have yet to see any 
expression from any of them on the sub- 
ject. 

When the Honorable John W. Davis 
was a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary he had no such belief. He 
then felt that the Constitution means 
what it says, and that his oath of office 
bound him to support ~nd defend it. 

Each of us is bound by that same oath. 

Each of us knows: 

First. The Constitution itself limits 
the power of Congress. 

Anyone who honestly seeks to answer 
the question of the constitutionality of 
any legislation, must remember that the 
Constitution itself, in its very first article, 
first section, denies to Congress the un- 
limited grant of power it gives to the 
other two branches of the Government 
it created. 

The executive power shall be vested in the 
President of the United States of America 
(art. II, sec. 1). 

“The judicial power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish (art. 
III, sec. 1).” 


But— 


All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives (art. I, sec. 1). 


So, unless granted in the Constitution, 
there is no power to legislate. 
Second. The Constitution provides: 


The Congress shall have power to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such District (not exceeding 10 
miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government of 
the United States. 
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Third. The Constitution grants no 
power whatever to Congress to delegate 
any part of its power over the District. 
Far worse, however, this bill proposes 
that Congress create a substitute for it- 
self, so that Congress may ease its bur- 
den and shirk its duty. 

Fourth. Every power carries with it a 
corresponding duty. This power con- 
ferred by the Constitution on Congress is 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District,’ and 
Congress is the only legislative branch of 
the Government of the United States. 

The Supreme Court has held always: 
“There are no dead words in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Much has been said about the burden 
this duty imposes on Congress, and yet 
we have no trouble in manning our Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. I 
understand there were six applications 
for the latest vacancy. Aside from that, 
whether it is onerous or not, you cannot 
escape the mandate of the Constitution, 
and here we have, by the guise of dual 
voting, an attempt to remedy the wrong 
that is being perpetrated by this bill. I 
favor the dual-voting provision very cor- 
dially because it is an attempt to dilute 
the poison of running your government 
of the district by the dregs of society 
here, and that is why I would that you 
would extend the privilege of voting even 
further. Still I cannot conceive of any 
Member of this House ignoring what the 
Constitution of the United States says. 
And why? For the simple reason that 
we passed a resolution last year for the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
to investigate and report. That pledge 
is not binding above the pledge that we 
have to support the Constitution. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the argument which is perennially 
made and has been made ever since this 
Government began, of the injustice to 
the voteless citizens of the District, and 
to give home rule to the poor abused peo- 
ple here, is utterly untenable. I submit 
that the States of Maryland and Virginia 
made a pretty good trade. It was nota 
bad one for them. They were anxious 
to cede the area of the District for the 
benefits that would accrue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Thank you, sir. The 
Constitution was written in 1787, long 
before there was a District. The offer 
was made by the Constitution that if and 
when the cession of territory of 10 miles 
square was made, or might be made, by 
any State and accepted by Congress, that 
would be the seat of government. That 
was the sole purpose of its creation. At 
the time of the cession by Maryland and 
Virginia of that territory, the District of 
Columbia was a swamp. It was almost 
impassible even on horseback. It was of 
very small population and of very little 
value, and yet we saw a couple of years 
ago a part of one block of the land that 
was ceded to make this the seat of gov- 
ernment sold for more money than the 
Nation received from the sale of all the 
rest of the land. So, it was not such a 
bad real-estate deal, and from the stand- 
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point of businessmen who came in with 
full knowledge of the restrictions, they 
have been richly rewarded. Nobody 
gainsays that. 

So having come here before there was 
a District, for the manifest benefits that 
would accrue from having the seat of 
government established here, and which 
have accrued, it is perfectly preposterous 
to argue seriously that there is any in- 
justice done anyone. They came here 
with full knowledge of the fact that they 
were not to have the vote, nor any voice 
in the control of this area. 

Aside from that, this bill excludes from 
the rulership of the District, except that 
partially the dual voting clause, where 
you give a man two votes, helps to some 
extent, the seven most enlightened and 
moral groups of the citizenship of the 
District. To my mind, that is just the 
reverse of what real citizenship and 
rulership ought to be. If we are to shirk 
our duty, the District should be ruled by 
those who are fit to rule. The dual vot- 
ing provisions of this bill are but a con- 
fession that the proponents wish to di- 
lute the poison that they are approving 
for their own death. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chuirman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DEANE]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, when 
the initial hearings were started many 
months ago to explore the ramifications 
of the organizationa: structure of the 
District of Columbia which might include 
some type of home rule I was impressed 
with the idea, but I was not convinced 
that changes were necessary. 

However, as the lengthy hearings pro- 
ceeded month by month, week by week, 
and at times day by day, one fact has 
clearly emerged after these many weeks 
of study that the government of the 
District of Columbia is in a mess and the 
responsibility for this situation rests 
primarily upon the Congress. 

I recognize the right of the other 
minority members of the committee to 
differ with my views, but I am just as 
Sincere in espousing the cause of this 
legislation because I think it has been 
evolved correctly and is fundamentally 
sound. 

It may be contended that the District 
government is free from scandal, graft, 
or corruption, so leave good enough alone. 
My colleagues, that is not the issue. 
The issue is, Does Congress believe in 
and want efficient and economical gov- 
ernment and is the will of the majority 
of the people to have a voice in our 
democracy? 

In the limited time given me this 
morning, to go into the many details of 
this legislation-is impossible. If you will 
read the Recorp of yesterday afternoon 
you will find many fine points concern- 
ing this legislation raised by previous 
speakers, and you will hear others during 
the day. At this time I should like to 
go into a few general observations. 

On yesterday my dear friend the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY], and I thought he was a little 
unkind, charged members of the sub- 
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committee, who have labored so faith- 
fully and so long upon this legislation, 
with not knowing what the legislation 
contains. I admit that I cannot quote 
the bill chapter by chapter and verse 
by verse, but such a charge, I think, is 
unfair, and I believe as you seriously 
study the legislation you will find that 
it is practical and that it will work. 

Based upon my own research and the 
opinion of older Members of this body, I 
seriously doubt if any piece of legislation 
ever to come before the House has been 
given more painstaking time and careful 
study. 

For 15 months this legislation has 
been the sole concern of our subcommit- 
tee. Every section and every line of the 
bill has been the subject of discussion on 
the part of the committee not once but 
several times. 

Many days were given to exploratory 
hearings to determine the ramifications 
of the structure of the District govern- 
ment before a bill was ever drafted. 

Following the introduction of H. R. 
6227 we held 28 separate hearings. Many 
of the hearings lasted the entire day. 
They ran from June 30 to July 25, 1947, 
and from February 2 to February 10, 1948. 

I feel certain that the subcommittee 
has met formally on provisions of this 
bill for at least 50 times. 

One hundred and seventy-eight wit- 
nesses were heard and numerous written 
statements were introduced into the rec- 
ord. We had the best technical advice 
available. Every suggestion made by 
every witness has been carefully con- 
sidered. 

. I admit that it is a complicated bill, 
but I submit that there are no booby 
traps hidden away in its pages. It has . 
received the careful and critical study of 
experts in governmental affairs. Every 
important feature and all controversial 
items in the bill have received a full and 
exacting review by the press, to the end 
that the committee today is able to pre- 
sent a sound piece of legislation. If en- 
acted into law, it will bring to the people 
living here in the Capital City of our land 
a new vision of their responsibilities as 
citizens, and this Eightieth Congress will 
be proud to have been the sponsor. , 

Every member of the subcommittee 
must agree that the legislation was de- 
veloped in a complete objective, nonpar- 
tisan manner. 

One would be most remiss if he did not 
bespeak most sincere words of praise for 
the chairman of our subcommittee the 
gentleman from New Jersey. Jim AUCHIN- 
cLoss, for his unselfish and praiseworthy 
efforts in behalf of this legislation. 
These sentiments certainly would include 
the other members of the subcommittee, 
along with the technical staff anc the 
legislative counsel, who have given so 
much time and their best thought and 
efforts in the drafting of this legislation. 

The House would be interested to know 
that at the start of our hearings our dis- 
tinguished Speaker gave his blessings to 
the work of the subcommittee by a writ- 
ten statement which appears in the 
RecorpD. The minority whip, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Hon. JoHN 
W. McCormack, appeared before the sub- 
committee and urged the development of 
a sound plan of government for the dis- 
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trict. Forty-seven Members of the 
House from both sides of the aisle ex- 
pressed their special interest in the work 
of the subcommittee by statements in- 
cluded in the Recorp and through letters 
addressed to the committee, the great 
majority of whom favored the general 
principles of this legislation. 

With this encouragement from many 
distinguished Members of the House, the 
subcommittee has enthusiastically la- 
bored in the interests of this Congress 
and the District of Columbia in trying 
to formulate legislation which would 
meet with general approval, not only by 
the Congress but by the people of the 
District of Columbia, the large majority 
of whom wish to see this legislation 
enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will only look 
at the large chart attached to the front 
part of the chart, I cannot but feel that 
you will agree with the statement that 
I made at the outset—that the govern- 
mental structure of the District of Co- 
lumbia is in a mess. 

If the organizational structure of the 
District of Columbia was compared with 
that of our present methods of trans- 
portation in this country, one would cer- 
tainly have to agree that it is as out- 
moded as the airplane is over the oxcart. 

I invite you to study this chart. It 
reveals that some 75 agencies can be 
identified as District agencies, and, in 
addition, some 48 Federal agencies pro- 
vide direct services to the District. 

Under the present organizational 
structure of the District government, 
you will find endless complications as to 
the source of funds, administrative con- 
trol, conflicting boards and commissions, 
and so forth. 

@ As the hearings proceeded and this 
confusion became known, a general 
agreement was reached—in which I feel 
those who oppose the legislation will 
agree—that the reorganization of the 
District of Columbia government was 
imperative. Not a single witness before 
the subcommittee refuted this necessity. 

The District government has grown so 
rapidly that there is plenty of evidence 
to show that it is not possible for three 
Commissioners to administer the affairs 
of the District government. The Com- 
missioners are being asked to direct the 
affairs of a unit of government, which 
we call the District of Columbia, which 
in size is larger than 13 of our States. 

Evidence has been given that certain 
institutions with the District have not 
had a visit from any of the Commis- 
sioners within the past 2 years. I am 
not critical of the Commissioners. They 
are being ask to perform a task which is 
not humanly possible. 

When the Board of Commissioners was 
first established in 1874, it was under- 
stood to be a temporary measure. They 
were charged with two principal tasks— 
to liquidate the preceding Territorial 
government and to suggest a new gov- 
ernment for the District. 

These early Commissioners did not 
proceed with the liquidation as was ex- 
pected and 4 years later the Congress 
made the Commissioner form of govern- 
ment permanent. So actually, as one 
witness well stated, we have here in the 
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District what might be called a receiver- 
ship government, 

The government of the District is 
really an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The government here in the Dis- 
trict is no different than that provided 
the Indian wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Today, when all District legislation 
must be initiated by Congress, when all 
appropriations must be passed by Con- 
gress, the Congress cannot escape re- 
sponsibility. The Congress knows that 
the local government is not representa- 
tive of the will of the residents, so Con- 
gress must exercise its judgment in the 
absence of any authoritative local voice. 

Every honest legislator and student of 
government must agree, it would seem to 
me, that if any reorganization of the Dis- 
trict government is divorced from home 
rule, little can be accomplished. 

It is a well-established principle that 
the efficiency of government is related 
directly to the interest and activity of 
the governed, plus their capacity to make 
their influence felt. 

Wherever there are taxes involved, 
there is interest in government. If ac- 
tivity can be directed to no constructive 
end, if only advice can be given, I con- 
tend the steam is taken out of local 
activity. 

Our subcommittee is convinced that 
any economies which will result from re- 
organization will depend completely upon 
District officials who are responsible to 
the electorate. 

Thus, I contend it is not sound or 
feasible to have reorganization without 
home rule. 

The legislation before us, as you have 
been advised, provides that if the Con- 
gress passes the legislation, it must first 
be submitted to the voters of Washing- 
ton to determine whether or not they de- 
sire reorganization of the District and 
home rule. 

In that connection, I have heard a 
great deal of discussion as to whether the 
residents of the "istrict really want local 
home rule. All the scientific polls, as 
well as the two plebiscites held on this 
subject, have shown that the residents 
of the District want home rule by a sub- 
stantial majority of 7 to 3. For the 
past several months, I have personally 
sounded out Washington residents on the 
question of home rule. These people 
have included outstanding businessmen, 
leading ministers, men and women in the 
various professions, laborers, and people 
in all walks of life. The great majority 
of these individuals want to see the Dis- 
trict government reorganized and want 
to have a voice through the electorate. 
There were some honest people who 
seemed to be opposed to home rule. 
When pressed for the reasons of their 
opposition, they were usually vague and 
evasive, and if pressed still further, it was 
revealed that their opposition was based 
upon misinformation and they have fears 
of minority control. 

I would like to stress that some of the 
most ardent advocates of home rule were 
substantial business and professional 
leaders. My conclusion was that, if 
given a free choice between home rule or 
the lack of it, an overwhelming majority 
of those residents in Washington would 
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vote to govern themselves. At this point 
I submit that the dual-voting system 
gives to these folks a reassurance and 
should to those who oppose the bill on 
the floor. 

Concerning these fears expresSed by 
some opponents of home rule in the dis- 
trict, that there is a possibility that mi- 
norities might control the government 
of the Capital City. That is a phase 
of this legislation which was the subject 
of more study and discussion than any 
other. The committee members were 
just as concerned as anyone in this House 
that that would not happen. 

I can assure the Members that, under 
the provisions of this bill, there is no 
possibility of minority control of the local 
government, either now or in the pre- 
dictable future, and anyone who says 
anything to the contrary, does not pos- 
sess the facts. 

Under the bill, every elected officer 
would have to be elected by a majority 
of the votes of all the voters of the Dis- 
trict in every election. 

No minority or combination of minori- 
ties exist in the District in sufficient 
number to command a majority of the 
votes. The issues in the District are too 
acute to permit such apathy on the part 
of the best citizenship of Washington to 
allow any kind of minority control. 

Instead of permitting minority rule, 
this bill is designed to eliminate minority 
rule in District government which has 
been going on for years. It is the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade which now rules 
Washington. This organization, a glo- 
rified chamber of commerce, represents 
the business, banking, and, to some ex- 
tent, the professional interests in Wash- 
ington. It has a membership of about 
8,000, only about 1 percent of the popu- 
lation of the District. A substantial 
number of this membership live outside 
the District. The board of trade, by any 
standard of measurement, is the most 
powerful single organization in Wash- 
ington. Its board of directors, number- 
ing 40 powerful men, determine its poli- 
cies and actions. Occasional issues are 
referred to the membership for their 
opinions, but such referenda are not 
binding on the board of directors. 

Please do not misinterpret my re- 
marks. I have no objections to the 
board of trade as an organization. It 
does fine and useful work. Businessmen 
have a perfect right to organize to pro- 
tect their interests and take such ethical 
action as may be necessary to protect 
and foster those interests. What I do 
object to is that the board of trade has 
no competition in Washington in its in- 
fluence on local government. Members 
of its board of directors have Openly 
bragged that they run Washington. 
With due allowance for bragging, the 
facts will demonstrate that when the 
board of trade cracks the whip, District 
government jumps. Their influence on 
the appointment of Commissioners and 
Department heads is proverbial. Their 
influence with Members of Congress, 
while legitimate, is certainly greater than 
any other group in Washington, ‘perhaps 
greater than all other groups combined. 
Officers of the board of trade have and 
do hold national and local offices in the 
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major political parties. ‘These offices are 
not without their benefits to the interests 
the board of trade represent. 

Quite naturally, the board of trade is 
against this bill, and for obvious rea- 
sons. In any locally elected government, 
they would have to share their influence 
with the various citizens associations, 
and with the unorganized electorate. 
That is the situation which exists else- 
where in the country. But in this proc- 
ess, the board of trade would lose some 
of its present power and prestige, and it 
knows it. ‘Thus, its opposition to H. R. 
6227. I suggest to the Members of this 
House that they read the testimony 
given by the president of the board of 
trade printed in our joint hearings. I 
suggest this because you would read the 
same words and phrases you will hear 
from Members of the opposition to this 
bill in this Chamber today. I think it is 
fair to state that, if the board of trade 
did not oppose this bill, there would be 
no organized opposition to this bill in 
the District and much less in Congress. 
Certainly, no other opposition group has 
been as articulate, as active, or as well 
financed. 

Some of the reasons advanced by the 
advocates of home rule go to the roots of 
our American way of life. I remember 
one witness, an outstanding local citizen, 
who endorsed the bill and gave as his 
reasons the following. I quote from page 
255 of the published joint hearings: 

I have been here for 21 years. I have for 
all that time been a taxpayer. I have paid 
real estate taxes, I pay personal property 
taxes, and I have paid income taxes. I feel 
that I would like very much to have some 
kind of vote or say as to how those taxes 
are used. I happen to be the father of three 
sons; the youngest is 21. And I find it very 
difficult to inculcate into them the necessity 
of civic responsibility, living in voteless 
Washington. 


Another prominent local citizen stated 
on page 247: 

During this past war I was with the Army 
that invaded in 1943 a country where all 
decisions had been removed from the people 
for a period of 22 years. We found the people 
apathetic toward government, and that same 
criticism has been made of the people of the 
District. The reason is exactly the same in 
each instance. In the other country the 
people at least on occasions could vote for 
one party. We can’t vote even for one party. 
It seemed, as we tried to teach and inculcate 
in those people the idea of voting and taking 
an interest in their governmental affairs, at 
least as far as I was concerned, that it was 
rather hypocritical, coming from a place 
where I had been permanently disfran- 
chised. 


I do not believe any Member of this 
House can quarrel with the reasons why 
those witnesses wanted home rule. To 
do so would be to quarrel with the very 
basis upon which the Government of 
this country was founded. I believe the 
real tragedy of voteless Washington is its 
loss of community consciousness. That 
is what the witnesses I quoted were 
groping for. 

As you know, any faculty of the human 
body or mind which is not used withers 
away. The same is true of any social 
faculty. The strength of any commu- 
nity in this country, and consequently 
the strength of the country is the co- 
operative way the people work together 
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to handle their mutual problems. The 
highest expression of such cooperation is 
democratic government. 

For 74 years there has been no oppor- 
tunity in Washington for its residents to 
work together in any formal fashion for 
the solution of their mutual problems. A 
benevolent, but nevertheless despotic 
Congress made the decisions—and the 
feeling has grown, “Leave it to Congress. 
We have no say in it anyway.” Such an 
attitude is pernicious and it spreads like 
a cancerous growth into all kinds of com- 
munity activities. 

The apathy of Washington residents 
about anything is a recognized phenom- 
enon. This apathy stems directly from 
the fact that the most significant group 
activity in life—self-government—has 
been denied them. In my opinion, this 
apathy is directly responsible for the fail- 
ure of successive community chest cam- 
paigns, the failure of at least two cam- 
paigns for the national symphony. 
There are other manifestations of failure 
to pull themselves together for group ac- 
tions which, in a normal community, are 
taken for granted. Washington is losing 
the capacity to act as a community on 
anything and, in my opinion, it will not 
again possess that capacity until self- 
government is restored so that it may 
again develop the faculty of cooperative 
community effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DEANE] has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. McGarvey]. 

Mr. McGARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to express my support of the home- 
rule bill for the District of Columbia. 
As a member of the subcommittee that 
drafted this legislation, I believe that 
this is the best city charter that has ever 
been devised for our National Capital 
city. Coming as I do from Philadelphia, 
where our Federal Constitution was 
born, I recall that James Madison—chief 
architect of that immortal document— 
promised the inhabitants of the Federal 
city that they would have a voice in the 
selection of the government which was to 
exercise authority over them. And he 
went on to assure them that “a munici- 
pal legislature, derived from their own 
suffrages, will of course be allowed 
them.” This promise was fulfilled and, 
during the first half of their history, the 
people of Washington were allowed to 
elect their own mayor and city council. 

Even after Governor Shepherd, who 
was an appointed official, had plunged 
the city into virtual bankruptcy in 1874, 
Congress apparently had no intention of 
abolishing suffrage here. In the bill cre- 
ating a new District government the 
House proposed and elected council and 
the Senate favored and elected delegate 
in Congress. Their failure to agree as 
the end of the session approached result- 
ed in the elimination of all provisions for 
the exercise of suffrage rights here, and 
that shabby, un-American compromise 
has been allowed to stand for 74 years. 

Today the House has a chance to undo 
that mistake and to welcome the District 
back into the circle of American voting 
communities. 
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This bill would not only restore the 
National Capital to the American com- 
monwealth of self-governing units, it 
would also provide for economical and 
efficient administration of the local gov- 
ernment. Since the regime of Governor 
Shepherd was abolished, great advances 
have been made by American cjties in 
the organization and administration of 
municipal services. In the last 40 years 
more than 800 American cities and towns 
have adopted the council-manager Ssys- 
tem, which combines democratic control 
with expert administration largely 
divorced from partisan politics. Thirty- 
six cities in my own State of Pennsyl- 
vania have adopted this best form of 
local government. 

But Washington has had no part in 
this progressive movement. It is still 
operating under the old defective charter 
that was set up as a makeshift three 
quarters of a century ago. At least six 
groups of experts have condemned this 
incredibly confused and cumbersome 
hodgepodge in recent years. Their con- 
clusions have been verified by those of 
the subcommittee on which I serve. 

The bill before us, Mr. Chairman, is 
the result of long and intensive study. 
It embodies an up-to-date program for 
administrative reform and as much home 
rule as the Constitution allows. It cre- 
ates a new joint committee as watchdog 
over District affairs. It gives the Dis- 
trict a Delegate in Congress like Alaska 
and Hawaii have. It provides the city- 
manager plan of local government. It 
modernizes the obsolete administrative 
structure of the city government. It pro- 
vides a simple, fair, and automatic fiscal 
formula. It contains adequate safe- 
guards of the Federal interests here. It 
permits a popular referendum on tha 
charter. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly hope that the 
House will approve of this measure today, 
without damaging amendments. Great 
gains will result from its passage. 

First, it will relieve Congress of an 
onerous burden which it ought not to 
bear in these perilous times. 

Second, it will streamline the outmoded 
structure of the local government. 

Third, it will restore local self-govern- 
ment here after a lapse of 74 years. 

Let us raise our sights, rebuke those 
who would confuse and mislead us, and 
pass this statesmanlike bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was not on the subcommittee of 
the District Committee which considered 
this bill. I did not, therefore, attend the 
hearings which were held by the sub- 
committee. I did attend a number of 
hearings of the full committee after the 
subcommittee had completed its work. 
I want to state at the outset that I also, 
as other speakers who have preceded 
me, desire to pay my respects to the 
distinguished chairman of the District 
Committee. He is very eloquent and I 
regret very much to find myself differ- 
ing from him regarding this legislation. 
All of us down in Georgia think a lot 
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of the able chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. We have invited him to make 
the principal address to the Georgia Bar 
Association within a few days and I hope 
it will be my privilege to hear him there. 
I also want to pay my respects to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and state that I realize, as every- 
one else does, that he has been very dili- 
gent in performing the duties devolving 
upon him as chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, and he deserves a lot of credit 
for the work he has done. So in what 
I say hereafter which differs from the 
views of these gentlemen, I want it to 
be thoroughly understood that I hold the 
same high respect for them that every 
other Member who has preceded me ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. Chairman, we are asked in this 
short time to approve one of the most 
complicated pieces of legislation that has 
been brought before this House during 
the present session. I am not going to 
read all of these documents I brought 
down here with me, but here is an ex- 
ample of what we are asked to thresh 
out and approve in the short time per- 
mitted for discussion of this bill. 

The legislation began here in the form 
of H. R. 4902—this is it—introduced on 
January 12, 1848. That bill followed the 
usual routine and there was a com- 
mittee report. This is it. The same 
arguments, of course, could have been 
advanced here now had H. R. 4902 been 
placed on passage, that is, that they had 
worked hard, that they had been dili- 
gent, that they had threshed it out 
thoroughly, and so forth. The commit- 
tee report gave all of the details in 
analysis of it. However, it was a bungled 
piece of legislation. After the Members 
began to examine and analyze it they 
decided that they better go back and lick 
the calf all over again. Which they did. 

Then on April 14 they came out with 
H. R. 6227—this is it—and here is an- 
other committee report. This is it. 
This is the bill that is now before us 
with 180 pages. That is not all. There 
was another H. R. 6227 which came out 
before this one. This one has amend- 
ments printed in it which were adopted 
after the original H. R. 6227 was printed. 

So we have had three bills of about 
the same size, finally winding up with 
the pending H. R. 6227. 

I was very glad yesterday when the 
chairman of the Rules Committee made 
a ee statement in which he 
said: 

Some of the members of the committee— 


That means the Rules Committee— 


myself included, have doubts about the ad- 
visability of enacting this bill. 


I was glad to hear that statement from 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
and at the conclusion of his remarks he 
said: 

I hope that every Member of the House, 
even those who expect to vote against the 
bill itself, will vote for the adoption of this 


rule and give the bill the consideration it 
deserves. 


So I feel that a number of the Members 
followed the suggestion of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and although 
feeling, as he did, that the advisability of 
passing this legislation was doubtful, and 
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that they would vote against the bill on 
its passage, nevertheless complied with 
his request to vote the rule out and let the 
House consider it, So, it is here to be 
considered. 

Our eloquent chairman, to whom I 
paid my profound respects during his 
absence—and I see he is back now— 
made one of his usual eloquent state- 
ments on the floor about it, and I listened 
to it with much interest. I read it again 
this morning with much interest. Boiled 
down, about all that he offered us in the 
way of inducement to vote for this bill 
was that the House in 1947 had ordered 
and directed that this study be made, 
and that the capitals of Europe all had 
home rule, and that we were about the 
only Capital in the world that did not 
have it; at least, he mentioned the capi- 
tals of Europe having it and he men- 
tioned that Roger Sherman, who was de- 
scribed as figure No. 12 in a portrait, had 
sat in the shadows and said of the pro- 
posed Constitution of the United States, 
“it won’t work.” Now, having been a 
member of a State legislature, and hav- 
ing seen the tactics that are used when 
someone wants to amend a State consti- 
tution and plant something in it which 
will not stand the searchlight of close 
investigation, I always noticed that they 
would begin in this way: They would say 
to the legislature, “Now, you do not want 
to set yourself up as being a dictator and 
keep the people of your State from voting 
on something. So, whether you are for 
this or not, let us just pass it on out so 
the people can have a chance to vote on 
it.” And, if that was successful, they 
would immediately go to the people then 
in the general election and say, ‘Well, 
now, that amendment has already been 
considered by your legislature and they 
have approved it, so you follow their lead 
and vote for it.” It is the old custom of 
working both ends against the middle. 

I was here last year when the House 
ordered this investigation which was re- 
ferred to by the distinguished chairman, 
and it was ordered on May 29, 1947, which 
was a Thursday. There was not a roll 
call the entire day as I see from looking 
over the Recorp of that date. The House 
was considering District legislation, and 
you know what the custom is when the 
House is considering District legislation. 
There are very few Members on the floor, 
but even at that, this is all that took 
place when that resolution was under 
consideration ordering this study to be 
made: 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 195 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows. 


And then follows the resolution: 


The SpeaKER. The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Now, that is all that occurred in the 
House when that resolution was passed, 
and so far as that being any argument 
that we have committed ourselves and 
obligated ourselves to this legislation, 
why that is certainly not correct. It was 
passed through here as a matter of rou- 
tine. And, how many commissions were 
created by this House in 1947 for the 
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purpose of investigating things? I ex- 
pect 100 or more. What does it matter, 
and what reason does that present to 
vote for this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is an 
example, gentlemen, of what it means 
to undertake to discuss and look at and 
inspect legislation of this kind. You 
cannot begin to scratch the surface of 
it in the short time that is allowed for 
argument. 

There has been talk here about polls 
on this question. Here are two volumes 
of testimony that were offered on this 
bill. I call your attention to just two 
polls. The board of trade, which was 
referred to by the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Dgane], 
a@ member of the subcommittee, con- 
ducted a poll of some of its members on 
the home-rule bill, and that result is 
shown on page 434 of the joint hearings. 
It shows that the board of trade re- 
ceived answers from 2,252 of its members 
on the question of whether or not they 
were in favor of the Auchincloss bill, and 
of that number 654 said “Yes,” and 1,456 
said “No.” These are substantial peo- 
ple. They are the people who do the 
business in the District. They are the 
people who pay the taxes. They are the 
people who are fitted and qualified to 
say what kind of government is good for 
this District. 

I also call your attention to a poll that 
was taken by the Federation of Business 
Men’s Associations, Inc. It.is found on 
page 146 of the joint hearings. The 
witness, Mr. Louis F. Frick, secretary of 
that federation, said this: 

This federation, at a special meeting held 
on January 30, 1948, called for the purpose of 
considering H. R. 4902, the proposed home- 
rule bill— 


That was the first bill— 


voted with one dissenting vote, in opposition 
to the proposed legislation. 


Who compose this federation? Mr. 
Frick said: 

I am secretary of the Federation of Busi- 
nessmen’s Associations, which is the parent 
body of 26 constituent small business asso- 
ciations located in various sections of the 
District, like Southeast, Northeast, George- 
town, Connecticut Avenue; and including 
some special organizations of a particular 
type of business, like the hairdressers and 
funeral directors. 


So those are two of the polls that have 
been conducted, and they are overwhelm- 
ingly against this legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my full support for the meas- 
ure now before the House, establishing 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
As the result of my 15 years of service 
in this House, Plong ago came to the con- 
clusion that the residents of the District 
had very little to say about the govern- 
ment of the District. To correct this sit- 
uation, I introduced a bill in 1945, pro- 
viding for a District delegate who would 
serve in the House of Representatives. 
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I am glad to see that this suggestion has 
been incorporated in the present home- 
rule bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill is a 
lengthy bill and deals with an extremely 
technical subject. It is nothing more or 
less than a municipal charter, and all of 
my colleagues who haye served in their 
State and municipal legislatures are fa- 
miliar with how complicated a municipal 
charter can be. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
familiar with all these technical provi- 
sions of the bill. I do not think that the 
present debate should concern itself with 
the good or bad aspects of these particu- 
lar technical features. These technical 
features have been carefully prepared 
during the entire life of this Eightieth 
Congress. The best advice was received 
in preparing them, not only from the 
District Committee’s own staff, but the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, numerous agencies of 
the Federal Government, and experts in 
municipal government throughout the 
country. The comments of District res- 
idents were sought and received during 
extensive hearings. I am informed that 
every technical suggestion presented 
during these hearings has been carefully 
considered by the committee and the 
great majority of them have been incor- 
porated in the bill. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, we 
should not concern ourselves too long 
with these technical features of the bill. 
If any of them are defective they can be 
corrected at a later date in the light of 
practical experience. The important 
thing for us to decide is whether we want 
to give the people of the District a chance 
to govern themselves. 

With all due respect to the opponents 
of this bill, I venture to suggest that my 
colleagues who are singling out and at- 
tacking particular technical features of 
the bill are fundamentally opposed to 
home rule itself. I ask them, in all sin- 
cerity, whether they would vote for the 
bill if the claimed technical defects were 
corrected. Unless they reply in the 
affirmative, they are not being frank with 
this House when they take up our time 
to argue about technicalities. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER, I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS... Would the gentleman 
refer to the provision of the Constitution 
which provides that the Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; that provision 
has given me considerable concern. But 
I think it all revolves on the question of 
general and special legislation. There 
are many decisions relating to those 
types of legislation. The most recent 
one, as I recall it, arose in the State of 
New York where a statute related to 
’ housing in the city of New York. Sig- 
nificantly enough, there were five sep- 
arate and distinct opinions upholding 
the statute. But it seems to me that 
when we get into that field, the Congress 
can very well distinguish the difference 
between general and special legislation. 
I think that provision of the Constitu- 
tion considered in the light of what 


James Madison said means general legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The word “exclu- 
sively,” I believe, is quite generally in- 
terpreted to mean exclusive as against 
the States. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; I think there are 
decisions holding that to be the intent. 

Mr. Chairman, many of my colleagues 
who are opposed to letting the District 
residents run their own affairs say that 
it would be unconstitutional for this 
Congress to create a municipal legisla- 
ture elected by the people of this District. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The very framers of the Constitution took 
it for granted that the Congress would 
establish a municipal legislature for the 
District. James Madison took up this 
question specifically in the Federalist 
Papers when he discussed article 1, sec- 
tion 8, clause 17, giving the Congress 
the power to exercise legislative power 
in the District to the exclusion of the 
States. In discussing how this power 
would affect the residents of the District, 
Madison said: 

A municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrages, will of 
course be allowed them. (The Federalist 
Papers, No. 43.) 


Mr. Chairman, it is about time that 
this 150-year-old promise is carried out. 

In my opinion, there are three major 
purposes to be served by enacting this 
legislation. 

The first major purpose is to relieve the 
Congress of a large part of the burden of 
the District’s municipal affairs. All of us 
here have enough to do—and little 
enough time in which to do it—without 
having to consider the merits of bills to 
handle the startling problem in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or to require cello- 
phane covers on drinking straws in soda 
fountains, as we have been asked to do 
during this session of Congress. The 
Congress spends thousands of man-hours 
every year on District problems which 
could be better handled by the residents 
of the District themselves. For my part, 
I would prefer to see those man-hours 
spent on national defense, education, 
housing, and the other problems which 
directly affect my own constituents in 
Pennsylvania. I think the problems of 
the District should be primarily handled 
by a District legislature as proposed in 
this bill and that the District’s case 
should be presented to Congress by a 
District delegate, elected for that pur- 
pose. It is hard enough for me today to 
see all of my own constituents who come 
to visit me. When District residents 
come to see me I would be glad to send 
them to the District’s own delegate and 
let him worry about their problems. 

The second major purpose is to allow 
problems of District affairs to be settled 
on the basis of District issues—and not 
on the basis of national issues. It is 
perfectly absurd, for example, to have 
the issue of daylight saving time in the 
District of Columbia decided by Con- 
gressmen from Minnesota and Louisiana, 
who can and do vote on this issue, ac- 
cording to the preferences of their own 
constituents for or against daylight sav- 
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ing time in their own home districts. 
What difference can it possibly make to 
the people of Minnesota and Louisiana 
if the city of Washington runs on day- 
light saving time? Similarly, important 
local problems like the issue of the sales 
tax, improvements in the public school 
system, and problems of race relations, 
ought to be decided on local lines by the 
local people concerned, subject to neces- 
sary congressional oversight. We let the 
people of Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the 
Hawaiian Islands handle their own mu- 
nicipal affairs—why not the people of 
the District? 

The third major purpose is to make 
better American citizens out of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia, by teach- 
ing them to practice the democracy we 
preach. Democracy and a republican 
form of government mean responsibility 
for the citizens who live under it. Citi- 
zens must manage their own public af- 
fairs in order to retain the benefits of 
free government. When civic con- 
sciousness is replaced by apathy, democ- 
racy is often replaced by tyranny. The 
people of the District of Columbia have 
forgotten what it is to govern themselves 
and have become naturally apathetic 
about their own municipal government. 
That is a bad thing for the District and 
for the country. People of the District 
will be better American citizens when 
they have the responsibility of governing 
themselves. 

Finally, I would like to say a word 
about the dual voting provisions which 
have come under such violent attack 
from opponents of the bill. These provi- 
sions allow District residents who vote in 
their home States to vote in the District 
on municipal issues and municipal issues 
alone. What is wrong with that? There 
is certainly no serious legal objection 
since most of the State governments have 
already advised the District Committee 
that District residents who vote here will 
not lose their vote back home. There can 
certainly be no moral objection since 
there are hundreds of thousands of faith- 
ful Government workers and their 
families who live a large part of their 
lives in the District, but who still vote 
back home and hope to return some day. 
Why should not they vote on municipal 
issues while they live here? Their chil- 
dren will be going to District schools, 
they will be paying District real-estate 
taxes and, if the people of the District 
so decide in the future and the Congress 
approves, they will be paying District in- 
come taxes. I would not want to deprive 
any Pennsylvanian wko lives in Wash- 
ington and works for the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the right to vote on District 
matters, and I do not see why any Con- 
gressman should want to deny his own 
constituent that privilege. 

As I have suggested before, the objec- 
tion to dual voting is really an objection 
to home rule. The people who want home 
rule will vote for it whether dual voting 
is part of the bill or not. The people 
who are against home rule will vote 
against it whether dual voting is part of 
the bill or not. The dual voting issue 
is a plain red herring and should be 
treated accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the bill be 
passed. 


TT 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. JEN- 
NINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
District of Columbia is the seat of the 
Capital of the United States. It was 
erected for the purpose of making it the 
seat of the National Government. The 
people of all the States send their Rep- 
resentatives here to legislate for the Na- 
tion and for the District of Columbia. It 
is difficult to comprehend the farseeing 
wisdom of the men who drafted the Con- 
stitution of this country. It is m. belief 
that no abler body of men ever gathered 
upon this earth for the performance of 
a governmental task than the men who 
composed the Constitutional Convention. 
They were familiar with every experi- 
ment in human government from the 
dawn of history to their day. They 
thought in terms of government. When 
it came to providing for the District of 
Columbia and how it should be managed 
and how its laws should be made, they 
wrote int. the Constitution the provision 
that I am about to read. This is the 
legislative power vested in the Congress. 
It is the only power vested in anybody 
to legislate for the District of Columbia. 

I read: 

Src. 8. The Congress shall have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 
10 miles square) as may, by cession of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals— 


And so forth. Then, we have the fur- 
ther provision: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States made pursuant to it shall be 
the supreme law of the land. 


Now, here is a 180-page charter which 
erects a government within a govern- 
ment; a government to which it is un- 
dertaking to delegate powers that I do 
not think we have any right to delegate 
to this new government set up in the 
District. We lose sight of all our bear- 
ings when we undertake thus to have 
the tip of the dog’s tail wag the dog, 
as is done in this instance. I do not be- 
lieve there is a competent lawyer in the 
United States, in the short time that 
has been allotted to this House to ex- 
amine the provisions of this charter, 
who could understand and explain the 
different powers that are sought to be 
set up and the far-reaching results and 
implications which are embodied in this 
measure. You might as well try to hatch 
chickens out of scrambled eggs. Of 
course, you could do it by feeding the 
eggs back to the old hen and let her lay 
them over again. That is what we ought 
to do with this bill. We ought to feed 
it back to the committee. This is no 
reflection on the committee. There are 
limitations to human intelligence. 
There are limitations to the human 
brain. I think these gentlemen have 
just gone so far afield that I do not pro- 
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pose to follow them, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I cannot conscientiously do it. 
I come back to that other proposition 
that this is the seat of government. 

Here are the polls of these men who 
carry on the business of the city, an over- 
whelming majority in the one case, a 
unanimous vote in another; and you 
cannot whistle them down the wind by 
saying that they are the big- and little- 
business men of Washington. It may be 
that they have been guilty of the crime of 
success and I am not prepared to sit in 
judgment upon them here today, and 
denounce them for expressing opposition 
to this far-reaching untried proposal. 
I come back again to the thought that 
this is the seat of Government. The 
men sent here from every section of the 
country are charged with the constitu- 
tional duty of legislating with respect to 
the seat of the people’s Government. 

Nobody is disfranchised. A great num- 
ber of these people whom we undertake 
to enfranchise here with respect to local 
affairs are citizens and voters of the 
States from which they came when they 
received their appointments to these 
Federal offices they now hold. 

I do not believe we have the right to 
create a dual system of government un- 
der which a citizen of some State can vote 
not only in the State from which he came 
but also in the District of Columbia. 

To split an infinitive is bad enough, 
but to split citizenship is to create a hy- 
phenated individual beyond my compre- 
hension. 

The men who come to Washington to 
represent the people should not divest 
themselves of the duties with which the 
Constitution clothes them. 

Here are 180 pages of abstruse law. I 
do not profess to understand this so- 
called charter, it has too many ramifica- 
tions, too many angles, too many provi- 
sions; and I do not believe there is a 
lawyer in the United States who could 
understand it in the brief time we have 
had to study it. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BANTA. A former Speaker of the 
House made the statement that under 
the provisions of this bill seven different 
groups are excluded from participating 
in the home-rule features. Does the gen- 
tleman know what those seven groups 
are? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No;Idonot. Ihave 
read this legislation and it is like a 
Chinese puzzle, I just could not grasp it, 
I could not digest it; I have been unable 
to assimilate it. I do not know who 
wrote it. I do not believe it is the work 
of any Member of Congress. It is the 
product of some legal staff they got to- 
gether. They evolved it out of their own 
inner conscience, like a spider weaves 
his web. To me it is unintelligible. I 
just want to be frank about it, I cannot 
understand it and I am not going to vote 
for something that I am not able to com- 
prehend because I might be called to 
account on it, and I would say: “Well, it 
was brought in, 180 pages, with a little 
report, and I voted for it.” 

“Well, why did you vote for it?” 
“Well, I do not know.” 
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Now, let us just be frank with ourselves. 
There is no hurry about this thing. Let 
us take our time and, as we say down in 
our country when we go to a shooting 
match, “Let’s take a lying-down rest at 
it,’ and see if we cannot sometime if 
we want to take a shot at this thing drive 
center and not come in here with a 
blunderbuss and a scatter gun and shoot 
all over the side of the house. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was hoping yesterday 
that the House would vote down this rule 
on the pending bill so that we could spend 
this precious time on some of the pending 
legislation vitally affecting every person 
in the United States. However, the 
Members of the House, in their wisdom, 
voted to call this bill to the floor of the 
House for debate and I shall try to give 
you as much correct information as time 
will permit on this all-inclusive bill. 

Never during my 10 years of service in 
the House of Representatives have I read 
a bill that covers so much territory. We 
are encroaching on the constitutional 
rights of the House of Representatives. 
We are trying to take over the preroga- 
tives assigned to the Civil Service Com- 
mittee. We are trying to abolish stand- 
ing House committees over which the 
District Committee has no jurisdiction 
whatsoever. We are also trying to set 
up a definite formula for Federal con- 
tribution to the District of Columbia, 
which, in my opinion, is a dangerous 
preceden*. ; 

We will have a new Congress nex: year 
and I think they should be able to express 
their opinion on how much they think 
the Federal Government should contrib- 
ute to the operation of the District gov- 
ernment. 

I certainly can see nothing to be 
gained by enacting into a law the pend- 
ing bill. The proponents of the bill ad- 
mit that the proposed city council will 
have no more authority to enact legis- 
lation than the present Commissioners. 
It will still be the duty of the House of 
Representatives to enact legislation for 
the District of Columbia. 

I can see nothing the Members of Con- 
gress could gain in this bill other than 
additional headaches. We will be try- 
ing to operate dual governments here 
within the confines of 10 square miles. 
A site was set aside by our forefathers 
for our Federal Government. Our fore- 
fathers made an effort to transact the 
business of the National Government in 
Philadelphia and in New York, where it 
was proven that the Federal Government 
could not satisfactorily transact this 
business and at the same time be operat- 
ing with a municipal government. 
Hence, that is the reason 10 square 
miles were set aside for the site of the 
National Government. I certainly think 
that with the millions of acres of land 
we have in the United States we could 
set aside a few miles for the site of the 
greatest government in the world, which 
is, in actuality, the capital of the world 
at the present time. 

I was chairman of the House District 
Committee during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and pressure was brought on 
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me by the same group who are now bring- 
ing pressure on the present chairman of 
the District Committee to enact legis- 
lation of this nature. 

It is my sincere opinion that property 
owners of the District of Columbia, who 
will be vitally affected by this type of 
legislation, do not want the present bill 
to become a law. . 

This bill, if enacted into a law, will 
create anything but home rule for the 
District of Columbia. I certainly can 
see no reason for having dual govern- 
ment here in Washington when, at the 
present time, we have a well organized 
commissioner form of Government oper- 
ating as economically as any other city 
in the United States. 

I do hope the Members of the House 
will think this matter over thoroughly 
before they cast their votes. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABEr- 
NETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out to the Members 
that there was a marked division in the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with reference to this legislation. .There 
was a division among the Republicans, 
there was a division among the Demo- 
crats. One of those who strongly op- 
posed the bill on the Republican side is 
out of town this week and is unable to 
be here. I wish that he were present 
because I am sure he could enlighten the 
membership more particularly with re- 
gard to the so-called dual voting provi- 
sions in the bill. 

There also is quite a division among 
the people of the District of Columbia 
on this bill. It has been pointed out that 
many organizations and groups of peo- 
ple in the District of Columbia support 
it. It is likewise true that many in those 
particular organizations oppose it. But, 
the group which I think is the most out- 
standing group in the District of Colum- 
bia, the board of trade, by a very, very 
large majority oppose the bill; at least, 
they so stated before the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. On the other 
hand, there is a very, very large segment 
of the people in the District of Columbia 
that has taken no interest one way or 
another in the home-rule proposal. 

After much fanfare and publicity on 
November 5, 1946, the Washington Board 
of Trade conducted a plebiscite in the 
District, and only about 30 percent of 
the people participated therein. In 
other words, 70 percent of the adult peo- 
ple of the District, who ordinarily would 
be qualified electors under the home-rule 
bill, refused to go to the polls after the 
matter had been aired in the papers and 
over the radio week after week and day 
after day. The plebiscite, therefore, 
proved one thing and one only, that 
there was a considerable lack of interest 
in the District of Columbia on this par- 
ticular question. 

After the first home-rule bill was in- 
troduced and the subcommittee sched- 
uled its hearings, I went over to listen to 
the testimony. From the first witness 
down to the last they did not direct their 
testimony to any particular provision of 
the bill but simply stated in general 
terms that they favored home rule. 
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They did not direct their testimony 





specifically to any provision of this bill. 
There were few exceptions, I confess, but 
generally speaking they simply stated, 
“We want home rule.” And, mark you, 
very few businessmen of Washington 
were present or appeared. 

Now, it has already been pointed out 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge 
JENNINGS, and several others that true 
home rule is an impossible form of gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia 
under the present verbiage of the Con- 
stitution. The bill provides for a very 
limited form of home rule, I agree. It 
sets up 12 straw men down in the Dis- 
trict Building who will have no author- 
ity whatsoever to legislate, only to pro- 
pose. Its legislative proposals will be 
ineffective until passed by the House of 
Representatives and Senate and signed 
by the President. Therefore, instead of 
expediting the legislative business of the 
District of Columbia, this bill will tend 
to slow it down. It will add an addi- 
tional step to the legislative processes for 
the District. That is exactly what it 
will do. 

On page 3 of the report you will find 
in a paragraph or so under the subject 
Purpose of the Bill—there you will find 
set forth three objectives of the bill. 
The first is—now listen to this: 

Relieving Congress as much as possible of 
the burdensome housekeeping functions of 
the District of Columbia while still retain- 
ing esseutial control in Congress as required 
by the Constitution. 


As I understand the bill H. R. 6227, 
it does not relieve the Congress of a 
single housekeeping function. It re- 
tains the District Committee, only in a 
different form. It retains legislative au- 
thority in the Congress. No member of 
the committee or of the House will be 
relieved of the housekeeping functions 
which he now has over the legislative 
processes of the District of Columbia. 

I do not know of any Member of the 
House who is burdened with District of 
Columbia legislation. More specifically, 
I do not know of any members of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
who are overburdened with District mat- 
ters. If they feel that their duties are 
too heavy or that they cannot render 
the proper service to the people of the 
District of Columbia, all they have to 
do is to present themselves before the 
Speaker and submit a simple statement, 
“Mr. Speaker, I hereby tender my resig- 
nation as a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia.” I did not 
see a line form here this morning or at 
any time during this session by members 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia who desire to be relieved of their 
duties on the committee. 

The second purpose of the bill, ac- 
cording to the report, is to create a rep- 
resentative local government for the 
District chosen by qualified electors. I 
have already pointed out that the Dis- 
trict council will be without power to 
legislate. They will be nothing more 
nor less than straw men. All they could 
do would be to propose something to the 
Congress, and it would not become law 
unless and until it was adopted by the 
Congrcss. Therefore the second pur- 
pose will not be accomplished by the bill. 
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The third purpose, the report states, 
is to provide an efficient and economical 
government for the District of Columbia. 
Let us see about the economy of this 
government as compared with that pro- 
posed in the home-rule bill. Today the 
legislative functions and the executive 
functions of the District of Columbia are 
carried on by 3 commissioners. In this 
bill it is proposed to have not 3 but 
12, all of whom would draw large salaries. 
The Council will then retain a city man- 
ager who will also draw a large salary. 
The bill will add a considerable number 
of high-salaried officials to the District 
government. So far as officials are con- 
cerned there is no economy in the form 
of government proposed by the bill. It 
will be an expensive government. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I am greatly inter- 
ested in the dual voting. The gentleman 
passed over that very quickly. Do I 
correctly understand that a man could 
vote in the District and then go out in 
some State and vote? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly, that is 
what the bill provides. I do not have 
time to discuss that now, but I shall dis- 
cuss it under the 5-minute rule. In 
other words, he will have two votes. 

Mr. BONNER. Are the proponents of 
this bill in favor of this dual voting? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Apparently so. 

Mr. BONNER. It is a very interesting 
matter to Members of Congress to be 
able to have two votes on one question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. An effort was 
made in the District Committee to elimi- 
nate that feature, and the effort failed, 
so I would presume that the proponents 
still favor it. 

In conclusion, what is wrong with the 
District government? It is economical, 
it functions well, it is free of scandal, 
they have given the residents a beauti- 
ful and clean city. Personally, I see 
nothing wrong with it. 

Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RicH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I was much 
interested in hearing about this legisla- 
tion. I am interested in the people of 
the District of Columbia having every 
opportunity that this country can af- 
ford. But I cannot help going back to 
the time when I studied American his- 
tory in public school. I knew then that 
our forefathers laid aside an area 10 
miles square for the seat of government. 
So they formed the District of Colum- 
bia. That was put under the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and was operated by the Fed- 
eral Government. I came to the conclu- 
sion since I came to Congress that our 
forefathers knew a great deal about set- 
ting up this country of ours, and they did 
a mighty fine job. So I am Very reluc- 
tant about this legislation and I wonder 
whether the Congress in the last 10 years 
has improved our Government a great 
deal. I am sincerely interested in trying 
to help the people in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but I wonder, if we put this back 
in their hands, whether we are going to 
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help them. If the District of Columbia 
is to be operated as was intended, and 
that is by the Federal Government, then 
I question whether you ought to turn it 
over to the people of the District for 
home rule as they would like to run it, 
because the people of the District are 
going to be interested more in the gov- 
ernment ofthe District of Columbia than 
they will be in looking after the welfare 
and interests of the whole people of the 
United States. For that reason, there- 
fore, I am greatly opposed to this legis- 
lation. 

Another reason why I am opposed to 
this legislation is the one that was men- 
tioned here a while ago. This bill gives 
opportunity to the people of the District 
who work here and who have come from 
the States of the Union, to vote in the 
District as well as to vote in their own 
States back home. Now I have heard 
about dual voting, but they do not have 
it up in my district. I never knew any- 
body up in my district who was ever per- 
mitted to vote but once at the same elec- 
tion. I think that is a mighty good thing 
for them. I have heard of certain sec- 
tions in Pennsylvania where they have 
tried to vote twice. I have heard of other 
States where they have tried to vote and 
vote and vote the people, but I am not 
going to give my sanction to anybody 
having more than one vote at any one 
election, be it in the District or any State. 
I am opposed to this legislation on that 
ground as well. I think it is not Demo- 


cratic, nor Republican, and not Ameri- 
can, and for the reasons that I have 
mentioned, I am going to vote against 


the bill. 

If the people of the District of Colum- 
bia think that the District is not operated 
as it should be, or if they have reason to 
make complaints, they can go to the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and have things 
adjusted. 

So far as economy is concerned, I 
think we are going to get economy in the 
District government as we now have it, 
but if you put this in the hands of the 
District commission of 12, who are going 
to want everything under the sun for 
the people of the District, then it is go- 
ing to cost the Government much more 
money than it is at present. 

I am opposed to the bill for the reason 
if a person votes here and in the State 
from which he comes, how does he choose 
his voting residence? He could select 
either. That privilege is not given to 
other citizens. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am informed 
that the proponents of this bill claim 
that it is going to cost the taxpayers of 
the United States less money. I think on 
that ground alone we would be justified 
in voting against the bill, because when 
they promise us that it is going to save 
money, you can be pretty certain that it 
is going to be the other way, and cost 
more. 

Mr. RICH. £ do not have any idea 
that by the adoption of this measure you 
will save any money for the taxpayers. 
I am going to vote for economy, and I 
am going to try to save money and vote 
against the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr, Chairman, first let me say to my 
colleagues that the fundamental idea 
embodied here is not going to be killed 
by ridicule. It is too fundamental for 
that. The gentleman from Tennessee 
argued about the constitutionality of the 
measure and quoted that section of the 
Constitution which vests exclusive legis- 
lative power in the Congress. Good law- 
yer that he is, if he would bother to 
search the precedents he would find that 
section has been interpreted to exclude 
the States from having any voice in the 
District, because it was by cession of 
Maryland and Virginia that the District 
of Columbia was created. This bill which 
is now before us, if not enacted now, will 
be enacted later, and I venture my repu- 
tation on that statement. It will not be 


_killed by any such frothy argument as 


you have just heard from the gentleman 
from Mississippi, that we have been so 
burdened that there has been a line 
march up to get off the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. It will not be killed 
by the frothy argument as to how many 
people voted in a poll. The fact is that 
in the Fourth District of Mississippi, 
which the gentleman represents, in 1946 
there were 10,017 votes out of a popula- 
tion of 201,000. They have the vote 
there. One hundred and seventy thou- 


sand balloted here voluntarily and by 


sacrifice in the Washington Post poll of 
1946, where they have no vote. 

Oh, the gentleman does not state his 
whole case and the real reason for his 
opposition. The real reason is that there 
is a fear of minority control here. I 
could dress it up, but it is not necessary. 
You know what I mean. You see the na- 
ture of the opposition to this bill. It 
rests upon that silent fear. Minorities 
vote in Chicago. Why should they not 
vote here? They vote in Williamsport, 
Pa., the home of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico]. Why should 
they not vote here? Minorities vote 
across the Potomac. Why should they 
not vote on this side of the Potomac? 
Minorities vote in Maryland. Why 
should they not vote in the District of 
Columbia? 

Now, make up your minds, if you kill 
this bill, that you are going to kill some- 
thing very fundamental. You are going 
to be saying to the people of Washington 
that you do not want them to vote be- 
cause you do not trust them. That is 
what you are going to say. By implica- 
tion, you will be saying that you do not 
trust minorities back home, irrespective 
of their color. 

Now, let us get at the heart of this 
thing. There are more colored people in 
Richmond, Va., than there are in Wash- 
ington, D. C., percentage-wise. They just 
voted themselves a brand new charter, 
incorporating fundamentally the same 
form of government as we are proposing 
here today. But the opponents of this 
bill are secretly fearful of the social im- 
plications of self-government for the 
people of Washington. 

It has been said, “There are 180 pages 
of law. We do not understand it.” I 
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have voted on tax bills that had 300 
pages in them and I did not understand 
them either. With a book of logarithms 
I could not solve some of the formulas 
and equations that they had in some of 
those bills. I accepted it in part on faith. 

Oh, you can find ghosts under the bed, 
but do not fool yourselves as to the 
fundamental issue involved here. In a 
city like Washington where the percent- 
age of college graduates is higher than 
in any jurisdiction in the United States, 
are you going to say now that they have 
no capacity for self-government? Are 
you going to say it back in your con- 
stituencies? You realize the basis of the 
opposition. But it has not been brought 
out in the open. Is that why so many 
youngsters died a few years ago when 
we were troubled about freedom and 
democracy in the world, when young men 
of dark color riding in heated tanks were 
losing their lives, only to come back 
home and be denied a share in the re- 
sponsibility of government? You say it 
is all right to serve your country on the 
field of battle, but it is not all right to 
pull aside a curtain of a polling booth 
and vote for somebody who shall give 
you a measure of home rule. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
rather not. 

Mr. HARHIS. The gentleman has in- 
dicated that fraud was practised by those 
who were opposed to the legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I am sure I did 
not. If I did, I would apologize to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I trust the gentleman 
will strike that from the Recorp, when 
he posed the issue and said it had not 
been brought outintheopen. And if the 
gentleman would yield, I would like to 
show him that it was brought out. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, I did not hear 
it. I have accused nobody of fraud. 
Seventy years ago we took the right to 
vote away from the people here, all be- 
cause of the derelictions in office of one 
man, Governor Shepherd, who was a 
presidential appointee. They could have 
cleaned it up if they had the vote. They 
could not reach him because there was 
no way of removing him from office by 
popular vote. 

The United States Attorney has stated 
in the papers that there is a $100,000,000 
gambling racket in Washington. What 
fine néws for the people back home whose 
youngsters serve the government in the 
District, but they have no power to clean 
it up. What would you Say if that kind 
of allegation were made about your home 
town and there were no responsible pri- 
mary popular force in the hands of the 
people to clean up conditions there? 

We have been at this sort of business 
for quite a while. We have had six 
studies in the last 27 years. I take my 
hat off to Jim AUCHINCLOss and his sub- 
committee for the unselfish way in which 
they have worked on this thing. What 
have we done here? Number 1, we have 
proposed to reorganize this government. 
There is overlapping, there is duplication 
in the different bureaus of the District, 
duplication between the District and the 
Federal Government. It is a hodge- 
podge. So it has to be reorganized. We 


I am sorry, I would 
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have taken the studies made by the Na- 
tional Municipal League set forth in the 
model municipal charter and we tried to 
reorganize the local services so as to have 
12 departments here with responsibility 
at the top. We have tried to depart- 
mentalize this government and do a good 
job in the interest of efficiency and econ- 
omy. Nobody quarrels much about that. 
We have also tried to remain within the 
constitutional interdictions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you take the 
constitutional judgment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee or will you take 
the judgment of Mr. Beaman, who has 
served this House for more than a 
quarter of a century as its legislative 
counsel, to whom we go as suppliant 
children every time we have a legislative 
problem, a constitutional difficulty? Will 
you accept Mr. Ricn’s constitutional 
judgment or do you prefer Dr. Cor- 
win, of Princeton? Will you accept Mr. 
JENNINGS’ judgment on constitutional- 
ity or do you prefer the judgment of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States after a careful study of the mat- 
ter? Would you prefer Mr. Ricu’s con- 
stitutional judgment or would you take 
the judgment of the legislative counsel 
staff of both the Senate and the House? 

We have been pretty careful about this 
thing. So we would reorganize the Dis- 
trict government and do a good job. We 
remain within the constitutional frame- 
work and keep the power here through a 
joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate. Je provide for a Delegate. That 
is the su’ stance of this thing. Then in 
addition thereto we provide for a city 
council of 12 to select their own mayor 
as the ceremonial officer of the city, and 
to select a District manager. That is 
the growing form of government for mu- 
nicipalities of the country; more than 
800 cities have adopted it in the last 40 
ao including only recently Richmond, 

a. 

That is the plan that we followed, 12 
men to be elected at large, 8 members of 
the school board to be elected at large. 
Do you know who appoints members of 
the school board today? The judges of 
the District court. That is the way they 
are selected. The people do not select 
them. The fathers and mothers of the 
thousands of children in the schools of 
the District of Columbia have nothing 
to say about picking the school trustees; 
they are picked by the justices. 

We provide that the people of the 
District of Columbia who have an in- 
terest in curricula, in the schools, in 
sanitation, in the textbooks, will have a 
voice in the conduct of these services. 
Dr. Miller spent a lot of time over in 
the District Committee holding a hear- 
ing on the textbooks in the District 
schools. There was no other place for 
the people to come if they had some 
ideas on the things that ought to be 
taught or that would develop new loyal- 
ties to our form of government, because 
the people have no voice in the manage- 
ment of the public schools. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the substance of 
what is involved here. I think we have 
done a good job, and I do not want to see 
this bill thrown out of court. Into it 
has gone 12 months of endeavor and $30,- 
600 that we got from the Accounts Com- 
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mittee. If in the arduous duties that 
you pursue here for your own constitu- 
ents and in the interest of the national 
welfare you cannot take that time to go 
through all the pages of the bill, is that 
@ reason why it should be thrown out? 
It is so easy to get up here and wave 
a bill in front of the Members and say 
“One hundred and eighty pages of Jaw.” 
Yes. Much of it is transition, much of it 
is detail and routine in order to accom- 
plish the transfer of powers to a new set- 
up; much is definitions and that sort 
of thing; things that have been adopted 
from the model city charter. Is there 
anything so amazing or so mystifying 
about that? Now, when all is said and 
done we cannot get away from this 
fundamental: It is a question whether 
or not these people of Washington shall 
be the beneficiaries of an implied promise 
that was also an express promise made 
by a great founding father of the coun- 
try who, along with Alexander Hamilton, 
interpreted the Constitution. In the 
Federalist Paper No. 43, James Madison 
said: 

“A municipal legislature for local pur- 
poses, derived from their own suffrages, 
will, of course, be allowed them.” 

That was the language that Madison 
left for us. So this is one of those un- 
completed jobs of the Constitution. Are 
we going to permit it to languish an- 
other 7 years all because of the derelic- 
tion of one man 74 years ago; because 
the Congress reexamined this matter, 


“then let it fall into a makeshift state 


because the House and Senate could not 
get together at the end of the session 
when the matter was being concluded? 
Strange that inertia would do that. 

This is the only jurisdiction in the 
United States where the people cannot 
select their own local officers. That is 
as far as we go in this bill. They will 
select their local officers in the council, 
the people who serve on the Board of 
Education, and the District Delegate 
shal] be selected by locally domiciled vot- 
ers. They had a Delegate before under 
the Territorial system from 1871 to 1874. 
He was so good and Congress regarded 
him so highly that even after they 
changed the government of the District 
they let him serve out his term. They 
liked him for the job he did. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BANTA. Who are the domiciled 
voters? Are there any groups excluded? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There are about 250,- 
000 Washingtonians, people who were 
born here, whose legal domicile is here as 
distinguished from a resident whose legal 
domicile is in some other jurisdiction. 

Mr. BANTA. But if they have a legal 
residence in some other jurisdiction, are 
they eligible to vote here? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They can vote here if 
they have the qualifications specified in 
the bill. To vote for Delegate one must 
also be domiciled here. If a person is 
domiciled in your State and he resides 
here, he can still vote for you for Con- 
gress. It would not be fair to have him 
vote for two people who sit in this Con- 
gress, 
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Mr. BANTA. Does this apply to all 
civil-service employees? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will apply to every- 
body who has residence here for a year 
and the other qualifications. 

Mr. BANTA. It likewise would apply 
to the employees of the Congress? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, yes, if they are 
resident here and qualify. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word 
about this dual voting system. So much 
has been made of it. Over at Cheverly, 
Md., they had a mayor for 7 years who 
was a legal resident of Texas. They per- 
mit them to vote in local elections over 
there and maintain their legal domicile 
for all other purposes back home. In 
Brentwood, Md., the mayor for 3 years 
was a legally domiciled resident of the 
State of Missouri. 

They have found no difficulty with it. 
The reason we have put it in here, in 
part at least, is this: Here are people who 
have been sharing the burdens of gov- 
ernment, who have lived here for 10, 20, 
30, or 40 years, who do not get back home 
but maintain their legal residence back 
home. Why should they not have a voice 
as to whether or not a stop-and-go sign 
should be placed upon a hazardous cor- 
ner? Why should they not have a voice 
as to whether a certain broken street 
ought to be repaved? Why should there 
not be a place for them to go to ventilate 
their views? So we say to them: “You 
have lived here all these years. You are 
a servant of the Government. Is there 
any reason why you should not have a 
vote in local affairs?” 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understand that 
Indians on reServations are not entitled 
to vote. Is that so? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I expect that ques+ 
tion ought to be referred to one of the 
gentlemen who represents a constituency 
that contains a good many Indians. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It is my under- 
standing that on reservations they are 
not allowed to vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, I do not 
know what the rule is with respect to 
those who are actually in residence on 
reservations. But here are 861,000 peo- 
ple in the District. When this last char- 
ter was devised in 1878 there were 
178,000. We have come a long way since 
then. There is a consciousness today, 
and I believe, gentlemen, in my heart, 





- that this bill is one of the finest safety 


valves that the Congress can devise to 
meet that social unrest that is moving 
people everywhere in the world. Until 
we remedy this matter and say to a man 
who may be brilliant and have a string 
of degrees, that the accidental fact of 
geography is not going to deprive him of 
a vote on local affairs if he has been a 
resident here for a year, there will be no 
abatement of this restiveness. Is that 
too much to ask? Well, that is all we 
are asking after 12 months of effort, 
after 170 or 180 witnesses appeared be- 
fore this committee. After the best 
brains we could get to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of the matter, are we now 
going to throw it so lightly overboard? 
If they object to dual voting—and I 
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would like to see it included and retained 
in the bill—should the whole bill be de- 
stroyed on that account? The time has 
come to make a start. We have been 
derelict too long in our responsibility to 
the Nation’s Capital and the time is now, 
while the ferment of freedom is in the 
air on every horizon in the world, for 
us to do a little something for our own 
National Capital. 

I have been on the hustings in 30 
States of the Union; in the 1944 cam- 
paign, in the 1940 campaign, in the con- 
gressional campaigns. I lifted my voice 
and devoted my feeble talents to the 
principles of freedom, democracy, and 
self-determination, because it is a re- 
ligion with me. I feel it. And if there 
is one vulnerable thing in our armor it 
is the lack of locai self-rule in the capital 
of the world’s greatest democracy. Oh, 
I admonish you with all the earnestness 
in my soul, do not be misled by preju- 
dice and confusion and do not throw this 
bill overboard. There is a fundamental 
issue here that must be solved. If the 
Eightieth Congress does not do it, there 
will be another Congress to do it, be- 
cause it involves one of the basic pur- 
poses, one of the great causes, for which 
America was born. It was born out of 
the crucible of freedom and self-determi- 
nation. So, I ask you to be forebearing 
as we go through this bill and not accept 
any damaging amendments that may 
be advanced here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act, divided 
into titles and sections according to the fol- 
lowing Table of Contents, may be cited as 
the “District of Columbia Charter Act.” 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
TITLE I-—DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 101. Definitions. 
TITLE II-—INCORPORATION OF THE 
COLUMBIA 
Sec. 201. Incorporation of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 
TITLE IlII—JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Sec. 301. Creation and functions. 
Sec. 302. Chairmanship. 
Sec. 303. Duties in relation to the District. 
Sec. 304. Rules of the Senate and House. 
TITLE IV—DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 
Sec. 401. Creation, 
Sec. 402. Functions. 
Sec, 403. Qualifications for holding office. 
Sec. 404. Changes in Federal law. 
TITLE V—THE DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Part 1—Creation of District Council 


Sec. 501. Creation and membership. 

Sec. 502. Qualifications for holding office. 

Sec. 503. Compensation. 

Part 2—Principal functions of the District 
Counci? 


Functions heretofore exercised by 
the Board of Commissioners, 

Functions relating to zoning. 

Certain delegated functions. 

Ordinances. 

Legislative proposals. 

Limitations on powers of District 
Council. 

527. Creation and abolition of advisory 

boards and commissions, 
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Sec. 521. 
Sec. 522. 
Sec. 523. 
Sec. 524. 
Sec. 525. 
Sec. 526. 


Sec. 


Part 3—Organization and procedure of the 
District Council 


The mayor. 

District Council staff; records and 
documents. 

Meetings. 

Conduct of business. 

Procedure for legislative proposals 
and for ordinances other than 
zoning ordinances. 

Sec. 536. Procedure for zoning ordinances. 


TITLE VI—-ACTION BY CONGRESS AND THE PRESI- 
DENT ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS AND ZONING 
ORDINANCES 


Part 1—Taking effect as law 


Sec. 601. Definition. 

Sec. 602. Deposit and publication. 
Sec. 603. Taking effect as law. 

Sec, 604. Printing in statutes at large. 


Part 2—Rules of the Senate and House 


Sec. 621. Rule-making power of Senate and 
House. 
Sec. 622. District day in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Definition of “Joint resolution.” 
Sec. 624, Discharge of joint committee. 
Sec. 625. Consideration of joint resolution. 
Sec, 626. Motions to postpone, and so forth. 
Sec. 627. Appeals from decision of Chair. 
Sec. 628, Joint resolutions received from other 
House. 
TITLE VII—THE DISTRICT MANAGER 
Sec. 701. Appointment, qualifications, 
salary. 
Sec, 702. Removal. 
Sec. 702. Powers and duties. 
Sec. 704, Acting District Manager. 
Sec. 705. Assistants to the District Manager. 
Sec, 706. Executive Office of the District Man- 
ager, 
Office of the Archivist; 
Archives Commission, 


TITLE VIII—THE DISTRICT BUDGET 


Sec. 801. Fiscal year. 

Sec. 802. Preparation and submission of 
budget. 

Budget a public record. 

Publication of notice of public 
hearing. 

Public hearing on budget. 

Further consideration of budget. 

Revision of estimates by Board of 
Education, 

Adoption of budget; deposit with 
Joint Committee. 

Action by Joint Committee. 

Final action by District Council. 

Certification and copies of budget. 

Budget establishes appropriations. 

Budget message—current opera- 
tions. 

Budget message—capital improve- 
ments. 

Budget message—capital program. 

Budget message—supporting sched- 
ules. 

Contents of the budget. 

Anticipated revenues, 

Anticipated revenues compared with 
other years. 

Surplus. 

Miscellaneous revenues. 

Miscellaneous revenues—anticipated 
surpluses from public-service 
enterprises. 

Miscellaneous revenues—measure of 
estimates. 

Miscellaneous revenues — receipts 
from special assessments. 

. Miscellaneous revenues—from new 
sources. 

Federal contribution for general 
support of the District. 

Sec. 827. Proposed expenditures. 

. Proposed expenditures — independ- 
ent agencies. 

Down payments on capital projects, 

Budget summary. 


Sec. 531. 
Sec. 532. 


Sec. 533. 
Sec. 534. 
Sec. 535. 


Sec. 623. 


and 


Sec, 707. District 


Sec. 803. 
Sec. 804. 


Sec. 805. 
Sec. 806. 
Sec. 807. 
Sec. 808. 
, 809. 
Sec. 810. 
Sec. 811. 
Sec. 812. 
Sec. 813. 
Sec. 814. 


Sec. 815. 
Sec. 816, 


Sec. 817. 
Sec, 818. 
Sec. 819. 
Sec. 820. 
Sec. 821. 
Sec, 822, 
. 823. 


. 824. 


. 826. 


Sec. 829. 
. 830. 
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TITLE 


Sec. 
Sec. 


901. 
902. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


903. 
904. 
Sec. 905. 
Sec. 906. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


907. 
908. 


Sec. 909. 
910. 
911. 
912, 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 913. 


Sec. 914. 
Sec. 915. 
Sec. 916. 
Sec. 917. 


Sec. 918. 
Sec. 919. 


Sec. 920. 
Sec. 921. 


Sec. 922. 
Sec. 923. 
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Sec. 831. Appropriations for emergency pur- 


poses. 
IX—BORROWING FOR CAPITAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Borrowing power; debt limitation. 

Legislative proposal authorizing the 
issuance of bonds. 

Contents of legislative proposal. 

Title of legislative proposal; cita- 
tion. 

Form and content when two or more 
projects are combined. 

Form and content; average period 
of usefulness. 

Publication of legislative proposal. 

Tegislative proposal not to be passed 
unless appropriation made for 
down payment. 

Down payment not required in cer- 
tain cases. 

Other proceedings by resolution. 

Special debt statement. 

Special debt statement presumed to 
be accurate. 

Legal effect of special debt state- 
ment. 

All bonds paid in annual install- 
ments. 

First annual installment. 

Last annual installment. 

Computation of period of useful- 
ness. 

Period of usefulness. 

Determination of period of useful- 
ness. 

Determination of District Council 
conclusive. 

Public sale. 

Short period of limitations. 

Payment of bonds. 


TITLE X—FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE DISTRICT 
Part 1—Financial administration 


Sec. 1001. 
1002. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1003. 
1004. 


1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 
1009. 
1010. 
1011. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015. 


1016. 
1017. 


Surety. bonds. 

Director of the Department of Fi- 
nance; powers and duties. 

Work programs; allotments. 

Allotments constitute basis of ex- 
penditure and are subject to re- 
vision. 

Transfer of appropriations. 

Accounting supervision and con- 
trol. 

When contracts and exyenditures 
prohibited. 

Lapse of appropriations. 

General fund. 

Accounting control of purchases. 

No contract executed until bond 
legislative proposal effective. 

Borrowing to meet emergency ap- 
propriations. 

Borrowing in anticipation of reve- 
nues. 

Notes redeemable prior to matu- 
rity. 

Sale of notes. 

Payment of notes. 

Contracts extending beyond 1 year. 


Part 2—Annual post audit by General Ac- 


counting Office 


Sec. 1021. Independent annual post audit. 


Sec. 1022 

TITLE 
Sec. 1101 
Sec. 1102 
Sec. 1103. 
Sec. 1104 
Sec. 1105 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


1107 
1108 


1110 
1111 
1112 


Sec. 1113 


1106. 


1109. 


. Cost of audit. 
XI—THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


. General provisions. 

. Department of Health. 

. Department of Welfare. 

. Department of Recreation. 

. Department of Public Safety. 

Department of Finance. 

. Department of Law. 

. Department of Public Works. 

Department of Libraries. 

. Department of Labor. 

. Department of Commerce. 

. Department of Professional and 
Occupational Standards. 

. Department of Corrections. 
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TITLE XII—BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Sec. 1201. Creation and membership. 

Sec. 1202. Transfer of functions. 

Sec. 1203. Functions and limitations. 

Sec. 1204. Qualifications for holding office. 

Sec. 1205. Compensation of members. 

Sec. 1206. President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Staff of the Board of Education; 
records. 

Meetings. 

Conduct of business. 

Free instruction for nonresident 
pupils denied. 


TITLE XIII—CERTAIN AGENCIES NOT UNDER THE 
DIRECTION AND SUPERVISION OF THE DISTRICT 
MANAGER 


Sec. 1301. Zoning Adjustment Board. 
Sec. 1302. Public Utilities Commission. 
Sec. 1303. Board of Tax Appeals. 

Sec. 1304. Redevelopment Land Agency. 
Sec. 1305. Executive officers. 


TITLE XIV—-APPOINTMENT, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
Part 1—Appointment and classification 

Sec. 1401. Application of the Civil Service 
Act. 

Status of officers and employees 
of the District in the Federal 
classified civil service. 

Selection of District employees. 

Noncompliance of the District with 
requirements of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Application of the Classification 
Act of 1923 to officers and em- 
ployees of the District. 

Compensation of certain employ- 
ees of the District. 

Payment for services rendered by 
Civil Service Commission. 

District personnel officer. 


Part 2—Retirement 


Sec. 1421. Liability of District. 
Sec. 1422. Payment for services rendered by 
Civil Service Commission. 
Investigation by District Manager 
with respect to administration 
of retirement system. 
Sec. 1421. Increase in rate of contribution to 
policemen and firemen’s relief 
fund. 


TITLE XV—ELECTIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


Sec. 1501. Board of Elections. 

Sec. 1502. What elections shall be held. 

Sec. 1503. Offices to be filled; terms of office. 

Sec. 1504. Vacancies. 

Sec. 1505. What candidates are elected. 

Sec. 1506. Qualified electors. 

Sec. 1507. Registration. 

Sec. 1508. Qualified candidates. 

Sec. 1509. Nominations. 

Sec. 1510. Nonpartisan elections. 

Sec. 1511. Method of voting. 

Sec. 1512. Recount. 

Sec. 1513. Interference with registration or 
voting. 

Sec. 1514. Violations. 

TITLE XVI—INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 

Sec. 1601. Definition. 

Sec. 1602. Initiative. 

Sec. 1603. Referendum. 

Sec. 1604. Recall. 

Sec. 1605. Voting in case of initiative, ref- 
erendum, or recall. 

Sec. 1606. Power to prescribe regulations. 


TITLE XVII—AGREEMENTS WITH UNITED STATES 
AND STATES 


Sec. 1701. Agreements with United States. 
Sec. 1702, Agreements with States. 


TITLE XVIJI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1801. Oath of office. 

Sec. 1802. Publicity of records. 

Sec. 1803. Personal interest in contracts or 
transactions. 


Sec. 1207. 


Sec. 1208. 
Sec. 1209. 
Sec. 1210. 


Sec. 1402. 


Sec. 1403. 
Sec. 1404. 


Sec. 1405. 


Sec. 1406. 
Sec. 1407. 
Sec. 1408. 


Sec. 1423. 
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Sec. 1804. Investigations by District Council 
or District Manager. 

Sec. 1805. Amendment of Budget and Ac- 
counting Act. 

Sec. 1806. Review of proposed legislation by 
Bureau of the Budget. 


TITLE XIX—-MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 1901. Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 

Sec. 1902, Crediting of certain fees and fines. 

Sec. 1903. Register of Wills and Clerk of 
Probate Court. 

Sec. 1904. National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Sec. 1905. Certain functions now adminis- 
tered by Federal agencies. 

Sec. 1906. National Capital Housing Authori- 


ty. 

Sec. 1907. Compensation from more than one 
source, 

TITLE XX—SUCCESSION IN GOVERNMENT 

Sec. 2001. Transfer of personnel, property, 
and funds. 

Sec. 2002. Existing statutes, regulations, and 
so forth. 


Sec. 2003. Pending actions and proceedings. 
Sec. 2004. Vacancies resulting from abolition 
of Board of Commissioners. 
TITLE XXI—SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
Sec. 2101. Separability of provisions. 
TITLE XXII—TEMPORARY PROVISIONS 
Sec. 2201. Powers of the President during 
transition period. 
Sec. 2202. Reimbursable appropriation for 
the District for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1949. 
TITLE XXIII—EFFECTIVE DATES 
Sec. 2301. Effective dates. 


TITLE XXIV-—-SUBMISSION OF CHARTER FOR 
REFERENDUM 


Sec. 2401. Charter referendum. 

Sec. 2402. Charter Referendum Board. 

Sec. 2403. Registration. 

Sec. 2404. Charter referendum ballot; notice 
of voting. 

Sec. 2405. Method of voting. 

Sec. 2406. Acceptance or nonacceptance of 
charter. 

Sec. 2407. Interference with registration or 
voting. ™ 

Sec. 2408. Violations. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 3 strike out “Sec. 826. Federal 
contribution for general support of the Dis- 
trict.” and insert “Sec. 826. Adjustment of 
Federal and District expenses.” 

Page 5, strike out “Sec. 1421. Increase in 
rate of contribution to policemen and fire- 
men’s relief fund.” 

Page 7, insert a new title as follows: 


“TITLE XXV—FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


“Sec. 2501. Authorization of appropria- 
tions.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TiTLe I—DEFINITIONS 
DEFINITIONS 

SEcTION 101. For the purposes of this 
act— 

(1) The term “Joint Committee” means 
the Joint Committee on the District of 
Columbia provided for by title III. 

(2) The term “District” means the District 
of Columbia. 

(3) The term “District Council” means the 
Council of the District of Columbia provided 
for by title V. 

(4) The term “Mayor” means the Mayor of 
the city of Washington, provided for by 
title V. 
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(5) The term “District Manager” means 
the District Manager appointed by the Dis- 
trict Council, as provided in title VII. 

(6) The term “qualified elector” means 
@ qualified elector of the District as specified 
in section 1506. 

(7) The term “expenditure”, when applied 
to any period of time, includes an obligation 
to expend incurred during such period, but 
does not include a disbursement made in 
such period if the obligation to make such 
disbursement was incurred in a prior period. 

(8) The term “metropolitan area of the 
District” includes, in addition to the District 
of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges 
Counties, Md.; Arlington and Fairfax Coun- 
ties, Va.; and the city of Alexandria, Va. 

(9) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, joint-stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(10) The term “budget year” means the 
fiscal year for which any particular budget 
becomes effective and in which such budget 
is administered. 

(11) The term “capital project’, or 
“project,” means (a) any physical public bet- 
terment or improvement and any preliminary 
studies and surveys relative thereto; (b) the 
acquisition of property of a permanent 
nature; or (c) the purchase of equipment 
for any public betterment or improvement 
when first erected or acquired. 

(12) The term “pending”, when applied to 
any capital project, means authorized but not 
yet completed. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 75] 

Anderson, Calif. Gorski Miller, Conn, 
Andresen, Granger Morton 

August H. Grant, Ind. Mundt 
Andrews, N. Y. Gwinn,N.Y. Murray, Wis. 
Arends Gywnne, Iowa O'Hara 
Bell Harless, Ariz. O'Toole 
Bloom Hartley Owens 
Boykin Heffernan Peden 
Buckley Holifield Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Isacson Plumley 
Bryne, N. Y. Jenison Price, Fla. 
Carson Jenkins, Pa. Rains 
Celler Jennings Reeves 
Clark Johnson, Okla. Robertson 
Clippinger Johnson, Tex. Rooney 
Cole, Kans. Jones, N.C. Scoblick 
Cotton Jones, Wash. Scott, Hardie 
Cox Kefauver Short 
Cunningham King Smathers 
Dawson, Ill. Landis Smith, Maine 
Dawson, Utah Lane Somers 
Devitt Lemke Stigler 
Dolliver Ludlow Taylor 
Durham Lusk Thomas, N. J. 
Engle, Calif. Lynch West 
Fellows Mack Whitaker 
Gallagher Meade, Ky. Wigglesworth 
Gearhart Miller, Calif. Worley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HALLEcK) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Curtis, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 6227, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
347 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Davis] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the short time which was al- 
lotted to me during the 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate I did not have time to com- 
plete the remarks I wanted to make on 
the merits of the bill, and I have asked 
for this additional time in order to com- 
plete my remarks, 

The proponents of this legislation have 
advanced as the two principal reasons 
for the enactment of this bill that it is 
very desirable to give the District resi- 
dents home rule, and that it is also de- 
sirable to save the time of Congress which 
is now and has been taken up in enacting 
legislation for the District of Columbia. 
Those are two great fallacies. 

This bill will not give home rule to 
the District of Columbia residents, and 
no proponent of the bill, I believe, will 
advance the argument that the terms of 
this bill will actually grant home rule to 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 

Insofar as legislative jurisdiction is 
concerned, this bill specifically provides 
that the 12 Commissioners will have 
only such legislative authority as is now 
possessed by the three Commissioners of 
the District, with a few frills here and 
there, which, as far as legislative au- 
thority is concerned, are of no real con- 
sequence. 

Further pursuing that thought, at one 
point in the hearings before the full com- 
mittee the question was asked by a mem- 
ber of the committee of a member of 
the legislative staff as to whether or not 
this new council or city commission 
which is provided in this bill would actu- 
ally have authority to change the name 
of a street. The member of the legisla- 
tive staff answered at that time that it 
would not have authority to change the 
name of a street, and that that would 
be left to the Members of Congress, as 
it is at the present time. Then at a later 
meeting the question came up again, and 
the same question was asked of the legis- 
lative staff, and the answer was given at 
that time, “Yes; the newly created Com- 
mission, if this bill is enacted, would 
have authority to change the name of a 
street.” That is indicative of the con- 
fusion which exists in the minds of every- 
one connected with this legislation, not 
only Members of Congress but the legis- 
lative staff, the experts also. 

Pursuing that thought still further, 
when this matter was being considered 
by the Committee on Rules, the distin- 
guished gentleman whose name appears 
on the bill as its author was testifying 
before the Rules Committee and was 
asked by a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, “Under this bill, will the city 
commission have authority to enact a 
sales tax?” The author of the bill an- 
Swered “Yes,” but he was immediately 
corrected by some other members of the 
committee. That indicates the con- 
fusion that exists in everybody’s mind 
in connection with this bill. 

Will it save the time of Congress? 
That is a question that should be seri- 
ously considered in connection with our 
action today. Will it actually save Con- 
gress any time? What does the bill pro- 
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vide? The bill provides the same pro- 
cedure that now exists, and two legisla- 
tive days are set apart, as at present, for 
the consideration of District of Columbia 
business by the Congress. As was said 
this morning, it not only will not save 
the time of Congress, but very likely will 
require more time of the Congress, be- 
cause the bill provides that the city 
council may propose legislation to be 
considered by the Congress, but that 
Congress will not have the right to 
change that proposal by amendment, but 
must either accept or reject it. If it 
should be rejected, it must go back to the 
council, make a new start, and come 
back to Congress the second time for 
congressional action. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, you have just heard the 
first section of the bill read. Those of 
you who heard the Clerk as he went 
through the section title by title and sec- 
tion by section and who heard the great 
number of sections containing legislative 
proposals now have an idea of how com- 
plicated this problem is. There seems to 
be some feeling among some of the pro- 
ponents of this measure, Mr. Chairman, 
and I wish to refer to that for a m3ment. 
So far as I am concerned personally, I 
have no feeling in this matter at all. I 
do have a conscientious conviction with 
reference to it. I grant to those who 
feel the other way the same honest con- 
viction. So far as I know there have been 
no implications, there have been no ac- 
cusations, and there have been no feel- 
ings expressed by any of us on this side 
or on the other side of the aisle who are 
opposing the bill that we have any per- 
sonal feelings regarding it. Iam sure the 
gentleman from Illinois, the very fine and 
able, esteemed and lovable chairman of 
the committee did not mean to indicate 
in his enthusiasm a little while ago dur- 
ing the debate that because some of us 
oppose this legislation we were using cer- 
tain means in trying to propose our own 
viewpoints. The gentleman tried to tell 
you there was one main purpose for this. 
“Let us get to the heart of it,” he says. 
“Let us not beat around the bush; let us 
not dodge the issue, but let us bring it 
out in the open.” But I say to you that 
in.the debate on the rule, I brought up 
that proposal and read you the language 
of Dr. Galloway, your own staff member. 
He wrote a letter to us and proposed the 
issue. He told you that was the crux of 
this thing and you were raising the issue 
yourselves. I say let us be fair in dealing 
with a problem which does have so many 
ramifications as a matter of this kind. I 
do not contend that the time the com- 
mittee spent has been wasted—no, not 
at all. I do not contend that the money 
has been wasted. I say, Mr. Chairman, 
the time, the effort, and money spent in 
the study of this situation have been of 
tremendous importance. It will be of in- 
valuable assistance to the Congress in the 
consideration of this problem in the 
future. 

Certainly it gives a working basis 
to try to bring to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—and they are not the 
only people who have something at 
stake—I say even to the constituency 
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of the gentleman from Illinois and the 
gentleman’s own district and every other 
State in the United States has an in- 
terest in the welfare of their National 
Capital. They are helping to pay the 
expense. This work of the committee 
will be the foundation of a study and re- 
port that certainly would give the Con- 
gress an opportunity, in considering this 
matter further—and I hope it will be 
considered further—and that these very 
complicated and difficult problems with 
which we are faced may be resolved in a 
way that will be for the best interests 
of your Nation’s Capital. 

These are things, I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in discussing this problem, 
that we should consider. I would not 
want to indulge in extraneous implica- 
tions, trying to say that those who may 
be considering this matter one way or 
the other are doing so fcr any other rea- 
sons than their own honest convictions 
on it. Everyone here, every Member of 
this House, has a right to express his 
convictions and bring to the attention of 
the Congress and the people his honest 
views regarding the issue involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SmirH of Ohio moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill, H. R. 
6227, back to the House with the recom- 


mendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a dangerous bill and ought to be 
defeated pronto. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, ™ should like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SmitH] 
whether he has read this bill, and I would 
like to have a fair answer. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I have read what 
I believe to be the important provisions 
of this bill. I have read the table of 
contents. I have followed this move- 
ment for some time, and I believe I know 
what the bill contains. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 


Chairman, I 
would like to have an answer to my ques- 
tion, whether the gentleman has read 
the bill other than the table of contents 
and what he regards as the pertinent 


sections. It is a little presumptuous to 
come here without having read the bill 
and then move to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
a fact that this bill gives an opportunity 
for the people of the District of Columbia 
to have a referendum upon the adoption 
of its provisions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very definitely so. 
They can accept it or reject it, as they 
like. That is the last title of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman know any way in which the 
Members of this body can defend the 
idea of self-determination for other 
veople of the globe unless we Offer it to 
the people of the District of Columbia? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Sm1TH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Smit of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 47, noes 53. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio and Mr. McMIL- 
LAN of South Carolina demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. SmitH of Ohio 
and Mr. DIRKSEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 80, 
noes 70. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. HALLEcK] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. CurRTIs, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 6227) 
to provide for home rule and reorganiza- 
tion in the District of Columbia, directed 
him to report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the enacting clause be 
stricken out? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 163, nays 182, not voting 86, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 76] 


YEAS—163 


Fuller 
Garmatz 
Gillette 
Gillie 

Goff 

Gore 
Gossett 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Hagen 
Hardy 
Harness, Ind. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Hess 

Hill 

Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jonkmen 
Kee 

Kerr 
Kilday 
Lanham 
Larcade 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andrews, Ala. 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bishop 
Bland 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Burke 
Burleson 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carson 
Chapmen 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Coudert 


Norblad 
Norrell 
O’Konski 
Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Peterson 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Pickett 
Ploeser 
Poage 
Preston 
Priest 

Rains 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reed, N. Y 
Regan 

Rich 
Richards 
Riley 

Rizley 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rohrbough 
Sanborn 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Teague 


Lea 

Lewis, Ohio 
Lucas 
McCowen 


Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Brophy 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buffett 
Canfield 
Carroll 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chadwick 
Clason 
Coffin 

Cole, N. Y. 
Corbett 
Crosser 
Crow 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
D’Ewart 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Douglas 
Eaton 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Fogarty 
Foote 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary 

Gavin 
Gearhart 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Graham 


NAYS—182 


Gross 
Hale 
Hall, 
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Mathews 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 


Edwin Arthur Michener 
ll 


Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Hart 
Hays 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Huber 
Hull 
Isacson 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash. 
Javits 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Wash. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keele 
Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 
Love 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Madden 
Maloney 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 


Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Muhlenberg 
Nixon 
Nodar 
Norton 
O’Brien 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Phillips Calif. 
Plumley 
Potter 

Potts 
Powell 
Price, Il. 
Ramey 
Reed, Ill, 
Rees 

Reeves 
Riehlman 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 
Ross 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
Sadowski 
St. George 
Sarbacher 
Sasscer 
Scott, 

Hugh D.,Jr. 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Youngblood 


NOT VOTING—86 


Allen, Ill. 


Gallagher 


Anderson, Calif.Gathings 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Arends 
Bell 
Bender 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Celler 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Cole, Kans. 
Combs 
Cotton 
Cox 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Dawson, Ill. 
Devitt 
Dolliver 
Doughton 
Durham 
Ellis 
Engel, Mich. 
Engle, Calif. 


Gorski 
Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Harless, Ariz. 
Hartley 
Heffernan 
Holifield 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kefauver 
Kersten, Wis. 
King 

Landis 

Lane 

Lewis, Ky. 
Ludlow 

Lusk 

Lyle 

Lynch 
McDowell 


Morton 
Multer 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
O’Toole 
Owens 
Peden 
Pfeifer 
Poulson 
Price, Fla. 
Rayburn 
Rivers 
Robertson 
Rooney 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Sheppard 
Short 

Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stigler 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J. 
Trimble 
Walter 

West 


Courtney 
Cravens 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Domengeaux 
Dorn 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Elston 

Evins 

Fisher 
Flannagan 
Folger 
Forand 


McMillan, S.C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 

Meyer 

Miller, Md. 
Mills 

Morris 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Nicholson 


Thomas, Tex 
Thompson 
Twyman 
Vail 

Vinson 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodruff 


Fellows 
Fernandez 


Meade, Ky. Whitaker 
Miller, Calif. Worley 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Whiteker for, 
Arizona against. 

Mr. Cox for, with Mr. Jenkins of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Worley for, with Mr. Jenison against. 


with Mr. Harless of 
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Mr. Owens for, with Mrs. Smith of Maine 
against. 

Mr. Fellows for, with Mr. Bender against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Kefauver against. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
Devitt against. 

Mr. Gathings for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Clark for, with Mr. August H. Andresen 
against. 

Mr. Peden for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Price of Florida for, with Mr. Heffernan 
against. 


General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Allen of Illinois with Mr. Byrne of New 
York. 

Mr. Cole of Kansas with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Arends with Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Celler, 

Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Engle of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Dawson of Illinois. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Gorski. 

Mr. O’Hara with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Morton with Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Hartley with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Gwynne of Iowa with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Cotton with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, 

Mr. Gwinn of New York with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Landis with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Granger. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Engel of Michigan with Mr. Trimble. 


Mr. WEICcHEL changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Mr. ALBERT changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
in the Chamber about the middle of the 
first roll call, went to answer the tele- 
phone, and on returning to the floor the 
Clerk had passed my name. I do not 
qualify. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the 
Chair understands it the gentleman was 
not present, did not vote, and cannot 
qualify by reason of the circumstances? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I was not inside the 
Chamber when my name was called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman does not qualify, and cannot 
be recorded. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House automatically resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6227. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6227, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the sacred privi- 
leges that our Constitution gives to each 
and every one of our citizens is the privi- 
lege of voting. In civics class when I 
was in my first year of high school and 
studying the various subdivisions of this 
great Government, I well recall in going 
over the situation State by State we fi- 
nally came to the District of Columbia. 
The question was asked, Do the citizens 
of the District of Columbia have the 
franchise. The answer, of course, 
was “No.” 

This created a question in my mind 
at the time that it was basically unfair 
to deprive well-nigh a million citizens of 
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this land the privilege of voting in the 
District of Columbia and when I came 
to Congress one of the things which I 
have stood for ever since I was first 
elected has been the principle of every 
citizen in the land, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, having the privilege 
according to the Constitution of the 
United States to vote and to vote for the 
candidate of his choice. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Does the gentleman 
from New York believe in giving a citi- 
zen two votes—one in the District of 
Columbia and one in New York State? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I sup- 
pose that could be classified as a face- 
tious question. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If he 
wants to vote back home it is perfectly 
all right, but I presume that every citi- 
zen of the land should be qualified to 
vote where his residence is. For this 
reason I am going to continue the stand 
I have taken for the question of home 
rule for the District of Columbia. I was 
on the floor and spoke in favor of this 
bill last year when it came up. There 
is nothing to be lost by passing this bill 
so that the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia can decide for themselves 
whether or not they want to adopt home 
rule. I do not think there will be any 
question in their minds as to whether to 
give themselves the franchise or dis- 
franchise themselves. I think they will 
choose the opportunity to be represented 
by their votes. 

Mr. Chairman, this goes much deeper 
than just the idea of home rule for the 
District of Columbia. It seems to me 
it is the fundamental premise upon which 
the whole American system is founded. 
It embraces the idea of the ability and 
the privilege of every citizen of the land 
having the power to express himself and 
to decide what position he shall take so 
far as the general fundamental policies 
of his Government are concerned. 

I confess that I was ignorant of the 
history of the District of Columbia. We 
learn something every day, they say. 
When the gentleman from [Illinois 
pointed out yesterday that up until 1878 
the District had a franchise, I did not 
realize that home rule existed until that 
time. I am sorry that they ever took it 
away. I believe the time has come to 
restore it so that no section of this great 
land will be without the power of the 
ballot. 

If we criticize what goes on behind the 
iron curtain, if we are to impress the 
reoples of Europe and Asia who have 
been downtrodden under the heels of the 
aggressors and the tyrants for centuries, 
groping in darkness for the light, it seems 
to me that we must not let any section of 
this land proceed as the District of 
Columbia has for so many years. They 
must have the right to govern themselves, 
tn have the privilege of the ballot so that 
constitutional government shall prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 
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Mr. Chairman, since I first came to 
Congress in 1924, one of my major inter- 
ests has been the promotion of sound 
municipal government for the Capital 
City of the Nation. As a new Member, 
my first assignment was to the District 
of Columbia Committee. From 1930 to 
1937 I served as chairman of that com- 
mittee. During this 6-year period there 
was scarcely a phase of our national 
municipal government—education, hos- 
pitals, highways, police and fire protec- 
tion—which was not a matter of my daily 
life and official concern. 

Throughout this period our committee, 
which always included a number of 
conscientious members, sponsored legis- 
lation which made noteworthy reform 
in the District. But one of our great 
handicaps was that Congress, by the very 
nature of things, being immersed in na- 
tional and international problems, al- 
ways regarded the municipal problems of 
the District as secondary. Frequently 
on District Day the calendars were so 
long that worth-while legislation which 
had been the subject of careful consider- 
ation in committee, had to be shelved be- 
cause of an unexpected controversy over 
some minor bill. 

One of the conclusions which I drew 
from this experience was that Congress 
should delegate more of its power with 
respect to the local government of the 
District. For that reason, I have always 
favored legislation which would relieve 
Congress of various bills of purely local 
nature and yet assure to the people of 
the Nation that Congress had not ab- 
dicated its responsibility of seeing to it 
that the affairs of our national city should 
be well run. The essence of any such 
delegation of power requires that the 
residents of the District should be will- 
ing and prepared to take on such respon- 
sibility. 

In my own thinking about the matter 
therefore, I have fe’t that any legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish this result 
should meet three standards: 

First. Machinery which would ascer- 
tain whether or not the residents of the 
District wished to share the responsibili- 
ty for municipal government. 

Second. A municipal charter patterned 
after the most successful experience of 
American cities. 

Third. The reservation of the right of 
Congress to review major policy decisions 
affecting the concern of the whole Na- 
tion in the District of Columbia affairs. 

In my judgment this bill, H. R. 6227, 
would satisfy these tests. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak in 
support of this worth-while piece of legis- 
lation. With all due candor, there are 
few of us, not members of the District 
Committee, who can say that we have not 
looked upon District Day as a day when 
we could well afford to be absent from 
the floor to attend to other business. 
Seventy-four years ago Congress estab- 
lished a territorial furm of government 
for the District of Columbia as a tem- 
porary expedient, and this temporary ex- 
pedient is still with us today. Seventy- 
four years ago Congress did not have the 
multitudinous duties that it has today 
and it could serve adequately as a local 
legislature for the District of Columbia, 
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I need hardly tell you that today we can- 
not so serve. 

As the needs of the Nation have become 
more complex, so have the needs of the 
District of Columbia. Seventy-four 
years ago Washington had approximately 
170,000 residents. Today the population 
is approaching one million, and the Dis- 
trict matters on which the Congress has 
had to legislate have multiplied pro- 
portionately. Today we must spend a 
great deal of time on local matters, time 
we can ill afford to take from matters of 
more general application, and, as a con- 
sequence, both local and national issues 
often suffer from our attempts to serve 
two masters, the electorate of the Nation 
and the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In that connection I recall the case of 
Oscar Keller, of Minnesota, a Republican, 
who was a very active and conscientious 
member of the District Committee, a man 
who could always be depended upon to 
carry out assignments given to him on 
the committee. He was defeated in Con- 
gress and he told me that his opponent 
had defeated him on the issue that he 
had spent more time on the District of 
Columbia program than he had in serv- 
ing his own district. Of course, this was 
not true but the argument used very 
cleverly had the effect of defeating him. 

A very important result of the passage 
of this bill would be that it would bring 
@ measure of democracy to the only 
corner of our country where democracy in 
local matters does not exist today. A 
young friend of mine who was born here 
in Washington told me recently that he 
was stationed in Paris in 1945 when the 
women of France were given a vote for 
the first time in history. He was amazed 
at the morale boost that the act of vot- 
ing gave to a people who had suffered the 
privations of a long war, but not nearly 
so amazed as were the French people to 
discover that this soldier, an American 
citizen 30 years of age, had never had the 
right to vote for anything. 

We are currently spending billions of 
dollars abroad to speed European recovery 
and demonstrate that democracy is the 
best form of government for the people 
of the world. I have given my whole- 
hearted support to this program and shall 
continue to do so. However, I suggest 
that we are being little hypocritical in 
preaching democracy abroad without 
first practicing democracy in the Capital 
of our own Nation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TriTLeE II—INCORPORATION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
INCORPORATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sec. +01. The inhabitants of the territory 
within the District of Columbia are hereby 
incorporated and declared to be a body poli- 
tic and corporate in perpetuity for govern- 
mental purposes under the name of “District 
of Columbia,” and as such may sue and be 
sued, contract and be contracted with, and 
have a corporate seal. Such body politic and 
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corporate is the successor of the District of 
Columbia created by section 2 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to the District of Columbia 
(D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 1-102). So far 
as is consistent with the provisions of this 
act, all powers, rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, duties, obligations, assets, and liabili- 
ties of the District of Columbia created by 
such section 2 are hereby transferred to, 
vested in, and imposed upon the body politic 
and corporate created by this section. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want at this time to pay my respects and 
compliments to the subcommittee and 
its distinguished chairman the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Representative 
AUCHINCLOSS, as Well as the full Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia for bring- 
ing such a carefully studied and consid- 
ered bill to the floor of the House. 

I have been particularly interested in 
self-rule for the District of Columbia 
since the time that I served on the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress. I must admit in my early days 
in Congress I had adopted many of the 
arguments I have heard on the floor 
against home rule for the District. 

But in studying ways and means to 
try to lift the terrific and ever-increasing 
work-load that has come upon the Con- 
gress, I came to the conclusion that we 
must find ways of decreasing nonessential 
legislative load on the Congress. That 
has been my principal interest in trying 
to give self-rule to the District of Co- 
lumbia. I simply do not feel that with 


our present work-load we can accept and 
fulfill the job of being city council for 


the District of Columbia. 

I grant you that we can make all kinds 
of arguments for the right of people 
living in the Nation’s Capital to have 
some degree of self-rule, and the right 
to exercise the franchise. These are 
minimum rights of citizenship. 

But as a Member of Congress, I would 
like to urge upon you, as Members of 
Congress, to dispense and dispose of the 
terrific job that the government of the 
District of Columbia entails upon the 
membership of the House. For 1 day 
every 2 weeks our action on the floor 
must be devoted to District of Columbia 
legislation. I feel that if this plan works 
as the framers of this charter have 
planned, we will be able to dispense with 
a great deal, if not virtually all, of this 
detailed job of legislating for the Dis- 
trict. 

I feel that we will save much time of 
many Members who now devote long and 
tiresome hours on the committee to han- 
dle the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not a fact 
under this bill that any legislative pro- 
posal of the city council will have to 
come right back to the Congress and go 
through the mill in the usual way as it 
would have to go through if there were 
no city council? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not quite 
agree with the gentleman, because in 
practice I think that when this has been 
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well established and has proven its worth 
you will have a merely supervisory com- 
mittee which will take proposed legisla- 
tion and authorize it merely in order to 
comply with the constitutional require- 
ment, and that the proposals will go 
through the Congress without long de- 
bate. Furthermore, there will be more 
time for the consideration of these local 
measures, because they will first be care- 
fully screened by a group elected by the 
people of the District, testimony taken, 
and legislation shaped up. 

I have been disappointed, as I know 
you Members have, to sit here on the 
floor of the House and see appropriations 
for the District of Columbia amounting 
to many, many millions of dollars with 
less than four or eight Members here 
considering that legislation. . 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does 
not contend that this bill takes away the 
authority and responsibility of the Con- 
gress for making appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, does he? 

Mr. MONRONEY. What I am saying 
is that you will have these proposals 
carefully screened by an elected group 
and that it will be reviewable by the 
Congress. These matters will have the 
consideration of the people’s representa- 
tives, and they will be heard by their rep- 
resentatives and not only by Members 
representing absentee government. 

Mr. HARRIS. But is the gentleman 
telling the Members of the Congress that 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Congress is not going to have the con- 
tinued responsibility of making appro- 
priations from year to year? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I certainly am not 
telling the gentleman that, but I am 
telling him that you will have these pro- 
posals carefully reviewed by elected offi- 
cials of the District of Columbia, and 
that the work of the Congress will be 
materially lessened. I think it is highly 
important that if we are going to lighten 
the work of the Congress you are going 
to have to cut down on this extraneous 
work. When we had the British loan 
before the Congress, which was one of 
the most important items considered by 
the last Congress, we had to cut out one 
entire day of debate while the House 
considered a District measure to decide 
whether rockfish, I believe it was, 10 or 
12 inches long should be allowed to be 
sold in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not a fact 
that under this bill you will go through 
the same process? 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Congress 
wishes to completely distrust the legis- 
lative body elected by the people, yes. 
But I say, if we believe in democracy, if 
we believe in the right of the people to 
have elected officials of their own choice, 
then the time has come to give the people 
of the Nation’s Capital some chance to 
exercise that right. 

The CHAIRMZLN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY! has expired. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did this for the pur- 
pose of trying to clarify what the bill 
actually does toward relieving the re- 
sponsibility of Members of Congress. Is 
it not a fact that this bill provides that 
any legislation proposed by the elected 
city council shall go before the joint 
committee as provided in this bill, and 
the joint committee must act, and what- 
ever action that committee takes with 
reference to legislation must be con- 
sidered by this House, the same as it is 
today? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I disagree with the 
gentleman in his state-nent, “the same 
as it is today,’ because this Congress 
having voted self-rule to the District of 
Columbia, having respect for the elected 
representatives of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is not going to be con- 
sidering this legislation de novo; not go- 
ing to be considering it on the basis that 
it has not met the test of fire of the people 
that are being represented. It will ‘re- 
lieve the Congress of 80 or 90 percent of 
the onerous job of legislating through 
an absentee government for the 800,000 
or 1,000,000 people in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has read 
the bill, I suppose? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have read the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. He has read the pro- 
vision as to the requirements of the city 
council, and as to the joint committee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman still 
contends that the Congress will be re- 
lieved of that responsibility? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I contend that the 
Congress will accept its delegation to 
the elected city council to originate, 
screen, and pass its ordinances, and that 
our job will be minimized to a very great 
degree. 

I heard Members yesterday take this 
floor and talk against the right of self- 
government on this side of the Potomac 
River and assume that the people who 
live on the west side of the river are 
able to govern themselves. 

I cannot square that with my thought. 
I cannot square that with the fact that 
every little village in my district and in 
the gentleman’s district is able to handle 
its municipal affairs without getting 
them all gummed up and confused or 
tied up in corruption or other problems. 

If we believe in democracy down to 
the lower levels for other municipal 
governments, then we should believe in 
it for the people of the Nation’s Capital. 

If this experiment in self-government 
should go wrong, the Congress can cor- 
rect it at two levels. One, in their 
double check on the legislation of the 
city council; and, second, this entire bill, 
if the whole thing goes bad, can be re- 
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pealed, and the present archaic, topsy- 
turvy system can be reestablished. 

There are no other municipal govern- 
ments in this country that have these 
additional safeguards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title, and all amendments thereto, 
do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I notice the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
has been on his fret for some time. Per- 
haps there are others. I think they 
should be permitted to express them- 
selves. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is a rather short 
title. 

Mr. HARRIS. The other was a short 
title, too, and there will be other short 
titles. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have indicated to 
the gentleman from Michigan that there 
would be abundant opportunity for him 
to get time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TitLte III—Joint COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 
CREATION AND FUNCTIONS 


Src. 301. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint congressional committee known as the 
Joint Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia (referred to in this act as the “joint 
committee’), to be composed of (1) 16 mem- 
bers as follows: 7 members who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate (of whom 1 shall be 
@ member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate) to be elected by 
the Senate, and 9 members who are Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives (of 
whom 2 shall be members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives) to be elected by the House of 
Representatives, and (2) an additional mem- 
ber who shall be the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such Delegate shall pos- 
sess in such committee the same powers and 
privileges as in the House of Representatives, 
and may make any motion except to re- 
consider. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, no person who, at 
the time of his election to the joint com- 
mittee, is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate or of the House 
of Representatives shall continue to serve 
as a member of the joint committee after 
he has ceased to be a member of such Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

(2) The members of the joint committee 
elected by the House of Representatives who 
have been reelected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives may continue to serve as members 
of the joint committee notwithstanding the 
expiration of the Congress. 

A vacancy in the joint committee shall 
not affect the powers of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the joint 
committee and shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original selection. 

(d) The joint committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such places and 
times, to require, by subpena (to be issued 
under the signature of the chairman or any 
member designated by him) or otherwise, 
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the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, documents, 
and tangible things, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
100 words. The provisions of sections 
102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
shall apply in case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with a subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this subsection. 5 

(e) (1) There shall be an executive officer 
of the joint committee who shall be ap- 
pointed by a majority vote of the joint com- 
mittee on a permanent basis without regard 
to political affiliations and solely on the 
basis of fitness to perform the duties of the 
office; but the joint committee is authorized 
to terminate, by a majority vote of the com- 
mittee, the services of such executive officer. 
The executive officer shall perform such 
duties as are assigned to him by this act and 
such other duties as may be assigned to him 
by the chairman of the Joint committee 
with ‘the approval of the joint committee. 
The executive officer shall not engage in any 
work other than committee business and no 
other duties may be assigned to him. The 
executive officer shall receive compensation 
at the basic rate of $8,000 per annum. 

(2) The joint committee shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants as it deems advisable. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk-read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 10, line 2, 
strike out “16” and insert “24.” 


Page 10, line 3, strike out “7” and insert 
“93.% 


Page 10, line 6, strike out “8” and insert 
“13.” 


Page 11, after line 2 add a new subsection 
as follows: 


“(c) A majority of the individuals (other 
than the Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia) then serving as members of the 
joint committee shall constitute a quorum 
of the joint committee. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
Strike out all of title III. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is to 
strike out title ITI, which would have the 
effect of continuing the two District com- 
mittees. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that when the resolution was adopt- 
ed last year authorizing the House Dis- 
trict Committee to make this study and 
investigation, the committee was empow- 
ered and directed to do two things only. 
One, to provide for a system of home rule, 
and, two, to reorganize the District Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee was not given the au- 
thority in the resolution to change or 
even recommend a change in the rules of 
the House. It was because of this par- 
ticular title in the bill, as well as several 
others, that a rule was requested waiv- 
ing points of order on the bill, otherwise 
this particular title, as I am informed, 
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would have been subject to a point of 
order. This title definitely invades the 
functions of the Rules Committee of the 
House. You will recall that on yester- 
day the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH], in discussing the rule, called 
attention to the fact that this is one of 
the things which you would want to study 
in the consideration of this bill. 

Candidly, I really do not know whether 
it would be advisable to set up a joint 
committee in the Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I do say, however, 
that if it is advisable to establish a joint 
committee for the District of Columbia, 
then I see no reason why it would not be 
just as advisable to establish a joint com- 
mittee for agriculture or labor or educa- 
tion or commerce. 

I just like the idea of making haste 
slowly. The object of the joint commit- 
tee is to accelerate and expedite legisla- 
tion through the Congress; in other 
words, one committee and one commit- 
tee only will consider a legislative pro- 
posal submitted by the District Council, 
or a legislative bill offered by a Member 
of the Congress, whether he be in the 
Senate or in the House. A legislative 
proposal offered by a Member of the Sen- 
ate or the House will be referred to a 
joint committee of the two Houses. It 
will not go through the processes that we 
exercised today; that is, through the 
House committee, then the House, then 
the Senate committee, and then the Sen- 
ate, or vice versa, if the legislation origi- 
nates in the Senate. 

Now, this is a far-reaching title. It 
changes entirely the legislative processes 
which have been standardized over the 
years. Maybe it will be all right, but I 
fear it will not. It constitutes such a ma- 
terial change in the rules of the House 
and the Senate that it ought to be fur- 
ther studied by the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, in the first 
place, there is precedent for a joint com- 
mittee with legislative authority because 
today we have the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, and it is working very well. 
In the second place, the joint committee 
in this title has been carefully examined 
by the legislative counsel and the parlia- 
mentarians of both the House and the 
Senate have been consulted thereon. In 
the third place, the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures has unanimously voted out 
a bill to set up a joint District committee. 
In the fourth place, I might add that 
almost all of the important policy work 
we have done for the District of Colum- 
bia for the last year and this year has 
been worked out by committees jointly 
with the Senate. So, there is abundant 
reason for the joint committee proposed 
in the bill, and the amendment therefore 
should be voted down. © 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the Congress is indebted to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, however, for pos- 
ing an amendment that brings up the 
very nub of this thing, and that is the 
relationship of this Federal Congress 
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made up today of the Representatives 
and Senators of the 48 States and the 
residents who live within the environs 
of this Nation’s Capital. Never before 
in history did a young nation propose to 
establish a seat of government, and since 
that time we have tried to maintain that 
as a Federal reservation. It was not too 
difficult in the beginning because the 
people came here for short periods of 
time. As late as 1846, when we ceded 
Arlington and Fairfax Counties back to 
the State of Virginia, the statement was 
made on this floor that, “surely we would 
never need those counties because the 
population of the District of Columbia is 
today 60,000, and it beggars imagination 
to think that it can ever be more than 
double that.” So we did cede it back. 
But today we have in the environs of 
what should be in the District of Colum- 
bia about a million and a third popula- 
tion. Our municipal problems have 
grown by leaps and bounds. The filled 
galleries and the filled streets and the 
traffic jams that you gentlemen run into 
are part and parcel of a responsibility 
and a job that we cannot escape. Be- 
lieve me, from the vantage point of being 
chairman of the subcommittee on ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia, 
this Nation’s Capital, I run smack dab 
into them, and I am frank with you that 
I want help within the constitutional 
boundaries. So in replying to and op- 
posing the amendment offered by my 
dear friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of this committee certain pertinent 
questions. 

The first is, would Congress relinquish 
its authority over the District of Colum- 
bia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is defi- 
nitely “No.” 

Mr. HORAN. Would the same end- 
controls that we now have be retained? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; they would. 

Mr. HORAN. There would be no 
change? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No change. 

Mr. HORAN. What would the duties 
of this joint standing committee of Con- 
gress be? 

. Mr. DIRKSEN. I can express it best 
this way: The ordinance powers, the 
making of ordinances, would be in the 
District council. That council would also 
have authority to propose general legis- 
lation. After it had been screened at the 
local level, it would come up here. Most 
of the background work and screening 
work would have been done. Then it 
would be the function of the joint com- 
mittee to consider the proposal, and if 
it approved, to report out a joint resolu- 
tion. The right of any Member to in- 
troduce legislation relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not impaired, but the 
proposed procedure would certainiy 
streamline that process. It would make 
for better screening and greater effi- 
ciency. It would also substitute the 25 
members of the new joint District Com- 
mittee who would devote time to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the 52 who now 
do so in both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. HORAN. In addition, I suppose 
we must bear in mind always that in 
the matter of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we are dealing not with 
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a Federal government but with a local 
municipality in many ways. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Would the bill end what 
I think is the most serious charge that 
exists today, that there is taxation here 
without representation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe it would to 
a very considerable extent. That charge 
has been made ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress, and it is not with- 
out foundation. 

Mr. HORAN. How would the bill cor- 
rect this? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By allowing the elect- 
ed District Council to initiate local tax 
bills. It provides a home-rule system 
whereby their own tax moneys are ap- 
propriated by the city council. They 
have representation on their council that 
has all local ordinance powers, including, 
of course, the appropriating of their own 
funds and the disbursement of those 
funds. 

Mr. HORAN. What changes would be 
made in the preparation of the District 
budget as we do it teday? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The budget would be 
formulated and adopted by the District 
Council with the aid of the District man- 
ager. They would appropriate their own 
funds. The essential difference, which is 
a matter that ought to be kept fairly in 
mind, is that they would have no au- 
thority over the amount of money that 
Congress would appropriate in the form 
of a Federal payment by the formula that 
is set out in the present bill, namely, 14 
percent of the general revenues of the 
District of Columbia, not to exceed, how- 
ever, $15,000,000. Over that, of course, 
we always maintain control. But at the 
local level, so far as their own appro- 
priations are concerned, they would have 
a plenary voice. 

Mr. HORAN. How would that con- 
tribution be arrived at? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The formula is ex- 
pressed in the bill and is 14 percent of 
the general local revenues, but not to 
exceed $15,000,000. Incidentally, I might 
say that that would work out pretty 
nearly at the level at which we make 
the Federal contribution today, or per- 
haps a little more. 

Mr. HORAN. In my work on the Sub- 
commitee on Appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we have stressed the 
use of budget officers. Obviously neither 
the joint committee nor any subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations can control the administration 
except through the support and backing 
up of budget officers and auditors in the 
various administrations who recognize 
and respect the intent of Congress. That 
we have tried religiously to do with re- 
gard to the District government, I be- 
lieve that the assertion that today we 
have a good government is partly due to 
the fact that we have good personnel in 
the District government such as the 
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budget officer, Walter Fowler, and our 
auditor, Mr. Pilkerton. I want to know 
how the amounts would be controlled 
under this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There would be no 
essential difference in principle from 
what takes place at the present time. 
There is provision for auditing and also 
for post-auditing. 

Mr. HORAN. I notice the bill carries 
a new department called the Director of 
Finance. I mention this because while it 
is not pertinent and is not in the title 
that we are now considering, it is part 
of our relationship with the people of 
the District of Columbia. What are the 
duties of the Director of Finance? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All those officers with 
which the gentleman from Washington is 
familiar now, namely, the auditor, the 
assessor, the collector’s office, and all 
those in any way connected with the 
financial operations of the District of 
Columbia at the present time would be 
consolidated in this new Department of 
Finance under a responsible head. 

Mr. HORAN. In addition to that, I 
suppose this would give the people of the 
District of Columbia the right that every 
other municipality has and exercises, 
namely, the right to borrow money? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. What are the safe- 
guards, so far as the borrowing of money 
is concerned? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, there is a per- 
centage limitation as to the amount that 
they can borrow in relation to the as- 
sessed value of property in the District 
of Columbia, which I believe is 3 per- 
cent, and the over-all amount that may 
be borrowed, I think, is around $48,000,- 
000. But it follows in essence, of 
course, the same safeguards found in the 
constitutions of a good many States and 
also in the budgetary systems of larger 
cities in the country. Moreover, the in- 
currence of debt would require the ap- 
proval of three-fourths of the Council, 
of Congress by joint resolution, and of 
a majority vote in a popular referendum. 

Mr. HORAN. Might I say, in cnclu- 
sion, in reply to what I think is a very 
valid point made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that until about 25 years ago 
it was the practice of the congressional 
committees, as I understand it, to ap- 
pend riders to their policy bills and ap- 
propriate certain amounts of moneys. 
But it was found that certain commit- 
tees, because of their position or leader- 
ship, got an unfair advantage, and that 
was the reason, as I understand it, for 
the creation of a separate committee to 
appropriate money to implement policy 
bills brought in by other committees of 
the Congress. I have studied that quite 
fully because in the matter of local gov- 
ernment I feel that that responsibility 
should be embodied in one committee. 
For instance, I know something of the 
real needs of the District of Columbia. 
I want to tell you that 40-hour-week laws 
and wage boosts voted by this Congress 
have in 3 years increased the budget of 
the District of Columbia better than 
$20,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. That being true, this 
Congress has a dual responsibility with 
regard to the local people of the District 
of Columbia—that is, if our actions add 
burdens to the people of the District of 
Columbia, we should implement and fa- 
cilitate every means of equalizing, if for 
no other reason, the effect of our work. 

I trust that the amendment will be 
voted down. I have no particular affec- 
tion for any other section of this bill 
than that of fiscal affairs, but I trust we 
will have more light than heat as we 
propose amendments and get this bill 
through the Congress. 

I trust that finally it will be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman ‘from Washington ([Mr. 
HorRAN] has again expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, i move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the colloquy that we 
have just listened to, to my mind is a 
clear example of just how confused this 
whole problem is. It is a rather un- 
usual situation when we find very able 
men in this Congress who will come be- 
fore you and argue one thing, as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] did a moment ago, in pressing for 
his viewpoint that it will relieve Mem- 
bers of Congress of a great responsi- 
bility and the overburden brought on by 
the District of Columbia business. He 
argues that the reason this bill should 
prevail is because it would delegate this 
work to someone else, and let them do 
it and take that burden from our shoul- 
ders. Then, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan] asks the chairman 
of the committee in just what sense will 
the fiscal affairs, insofar as legislation 
and administration of this bill is con- 
cerned, relieve that situation, and he 
answered him, if I remember correctly, 
“Not substantially different from what 
it is today.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure that was 
not the purport of the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man for such explanation as he may de- 
sire to make. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The question of the 
gentleman from Washington was, What 
did we do as far as the financial agen- 
cies of the District of Columbia are con- 
cerned? and the answer was simply that 
we have taken the assessor’s office, the 
collector’s office, the budget office, and 
all the others, and put them under one 
head, instead of letting them roam 
around as separate offices in a great 
wilderness, consisting of some 70 agen- 
cies. We have placed them under one 
responsible head. That is the same as 
they do in every responsible city that I 
know anything about. 

Mr. HARRIS. All right. Now we 
have had the gentleman’s explanation. 
But I say the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Horan] asked the gentleman 
from Illinois, chairman of this com- 
mittee, just what authority does this bill 
delegate to the city council and what re- 
sponsibility remained in the Congress, 
and what was the gentleman’s answer? 
I will let him answer. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. At present we have to go 
into every detail of all the appropria- 
tions that are made with strictly District 
of Columbia funds. They have to be 
covered into the Treasury and appro- 
priated out by us in detail. This bill 
relieves the Congress of that detail. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman misses 
the point. He preceded that colloquy 
with another question. The gentleman 
said, “Does this in any way take from 
the Congress authority for the affairs of 
the District of Columbia?” 

The gentleman rose and said, “Defi- 
nitely not.” 

Then, the gentleman asked him an- 
other question: “Does this reserve the 
authority in Congress to determine thtse 
matters finally?” And he said, “Defi- 
nitely it does.” 

The gentleman then asked him just 
how differently, under this bill, would 
the affairs of financing and budget and 
appropriations be, insofar as the Con- 
gress is concerned; and, as I recall the 
gentleman’s answer, he said, “Not sub- 
stantially different from what it is to- 
day.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, that ob- 
servation is not correct. I think I stated 
this, that we start with the District 
Council and the Ordinance Board. There 
is lodged the authority and the power 
to propose legislation to the joint com- 
mittee for proposal to Congress. Now, 
all the screening work, all the detail 
work, all the background, all the re- 
search in the field of policy is done at 
that level. Then it comes to a joint 
committee of both Houses adequately 
implemented and needing no further 
screening and revision. If that is not 
timesaving and economical I do not 
know what is, I cannot say. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman who does the screening today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Who does the screen- 
ing today? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First of all there is a 
kind of perfunctory screening at the 
hands of the Commissioners to see if it is 
consonant with policy. — 

Mr. HARRIS. But does not the gen- 
tleman know that the Commissioners 
and the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the municipal government do 
the screening initially? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but does not the 
gentleman from Arkansas know that no 
witnesses are called except in very rare 
instances to find out what the viewpoint 
of the people of the District of Columbia 
is and what their welfare may be? That 
is done by the Commissioners and the 
people have no voice in it whatsoever. 
That is what takes place and that is why 
we have to have so many hearings. 
There are six subcommittees taking 
testimony constantly, listening to wit- 
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nesses; and it accounts for the fact that 
probably the subcommittee chairmaned 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] will have taken testimony for © 
7 or 8 weeks, 5 and 6 days a week on 
purely local matters relating to purely 
local revenues and to things that are 
done with moneys derived from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. ‘Then the same proc- 
ess must take place over the Senate side. 

Mr. HARRIS. I cannot yield further. 
I should like to use a little of my own 
time if the gentleman will permit me. 

I should like to ask the Members of the 
House if they believe for one moment 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
going to approve a budget for the District 
of Columbia on an annual basis of over 
$100,000,0002 And do they think the 
committee is going to appropriate out of 
the Federal Treasury $15,000,000 as the 
Federal contribution to District expenses 
without the same careful screening and 
consideration? The gentleman knows 
that the gentleman from New York, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, is not going to permit a bill like that 
to come before this Congress appropriat- 
ing that large sum of money without the 
same careful consideration and screen- 
ing and hearings which are given now. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the argu- 
ment that the gentlemen have made here 
for this joint committee, in my opinion, 
should not be considered in the light that 
they are trying to submit it. They are 
talking about one committee, one joint 
legislative committee. Why was it that 
the Congress provided one legislative 
committee, the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee; the only one we have for a precedent 
in the history of this Congress? It was 
because of the secret nature of the activi- 
ties of the committee dealing with prob- 
lems that they necessarily had to keep 
secret. 

Are you going to base the activity for 
the District of Columbia the same as you 
would the information of the Atomic 
Energy Committee? The first thing you 
know we will have joint committees set 
up all around here. Maybe it will be 
better; I do not know, I am not sure. 
Iam not arguing that it should not be, 
but are we going to make joint commit- 
tees out of the legislative committees? 
If so, let us do it and not start because 
in our enthusiasm we want to extend 
something to somebody where we can 
say to all the world: “Look at what 
we are doing. Look at what we are 
doing for democracy.” I think with 
all due respect to those who are so ar- 
dently supporting this that the measure 
had better be sent back for further con- 
sideration in order that we can elimi- 
nate those provisions about which so 
many, including myself, argue seriously 
over the question of constitutionality, 
matters that will bring entangling legal 
issues, and that cannot be resolved in 
any district. 

This matter does not affect the Dis- 
trict of Columbia only, it certainly does 
not. The first thing you know you are 
going to have to set up a Joint Appro- 
priations Committee, a Joint Tax Com- 
mittee, a Legislative Committee, and 
other joint committees. If ycu are will- 
ing to do that I say all right, this is open- 
ing the door. You did not provide that in 
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the reorganization bill, did you? Why 
did you not do it there? Why did you 
not set up joint committees in the reor- 
ganization bill? Because neither the 


House nor the Senate would have even 
considered such a proposal. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. HARRIS. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a matter of fact, 
the special joint committee did include 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 provision with respect to certain 
phases of this. 

Mr. HARRIS. What committee? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I remember, in 
the title that they originally carried in 
the bill with respect to the District of 
Columbia we provided for a joint com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas ought to be fair. The refer- 
ence just now is to the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 that carries 
some seven or eight diversified titles. 
It is more than 2 years ago that we 
brought this in on the floor. Obviously 
the gentleman from Illinois could not be 
expected to carry all those items in his 
mind for a 2-year period even though 
he assumed one of the laboring oars on 
this matter along with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MonronEy]. Iam 
sure the gentleman will be fair and take 
that allusion out of the Recorp. 

Mr. Chairman, where the gentleman 
makes a mistake is simply in this: The 
power over District funds is in the hands 
of the city council. It is given custody 
of those funds. With respect to the 
money we take out of the Federal Treas- 
ury under the fiscal formula, obviously 
Congress must have control if we are go- 
ing to meet the test of constitutionality. 
And how strangely the question of con- 
stitutionality is on one side, then on the 
other. All the while we have been con- 
tending, and I think rightly so, that we 
remain within the framework of the Con- 
stitution in accomplishing not only the 
fiscal aspects of this bill but all others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHAIRMANSHIP 


Sec. 302. The chairman of the joint com- 
mittee shall be elected by the committee 
from among the members of one House serv- 
ing thereon, and the vice chairman shall be 
elected by the committee from among the 
members of the other House serving thereon. 
Until the beginning of the Eighty-second 
Congress the chairman shall be a Member 
of the House of Representatives. Thereafter, 
during each even-numbered Congress the 
chairman shall be a Member of the Senate 
and during each odd-numbered Congress the 
chairman shall be a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 


DUTIES IN RELATION TO THE DISTRICT 


Sec. 303. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies and investigations of the 
government of the District and the con- 
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duct of its affairs. For such purposes the 
joint committee or any member or repre- 
sentative thereof designated by the commit- 
tee shall have access to all buildings and 
other places, books, papers, documents, and 
tangible things, owned by or under the con- 
trol of the District. The joint committee 
shall from time to time report the results 
of its studies and investigations, together 
with its recommendations, to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives. 


RULES OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 


Sec. 304. (a) The provisions of this sec- 
tion are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, or that House to 
which they specifically apply; and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
antl 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) All bills, resolutions, and other mat- 
ters in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, relating to the District, shall be referred 
to the Joint Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Bills, resolutions, and other mat- 
ters so referred shall not be reported to the 
Senate or to the House of Representatives 
by the joint committee as such or as a result 
of any vote in the joint committee as such; 
but members of the joint committee who are 
Members of the Senate shall from time to 
time report to the Senate, and members of 
the joint committee who are Members of the 
House of Representatives shall from time to 
time report to the House, together with their 
recommendations, bills, resolutions, or other 
matters within the jurisdiction of their re- 
spective Houses which are referred to the 
joint committee. Any such action by the 
Senate members or by the House members 
shall be taken only if approved by a majority 
vote of a quorum of such respective group of 
members, a quorum in the case of each group 
being a majority of the members thereof then 
serving as members of the joint committee. 

(c) Rule XXV (1) of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is hereby amended by striking 
out paragraph (f) thereof. 

(d) Rule XXV (4) of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is hereby amended by striking 
out “of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia or.” 

(e) Rule XVI 6 (a) of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is hereby amended by striking 
out “Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia—For the District of Columbia.” 

(f) Rule X (a) of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives is hereby amended by 
striking out “6. Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to consist of 25 Members.” 

(g) Rule X (b) (3) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is hereby amended 
by striking out “on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia or.” 

(h) Rule XI (1) of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives is hereby amended by 
striking out paragraph (f) thereof. 

TITLE IV—DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 
CREATION 
Sec. 401. The people of the District shall be 
represented by a Delegate in the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to be 
elected as provided in title XV and to be 
designated “Delegate from the District of 
Columbia.” 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 402. The Delegate from the District 
of Columbia shall have a seat in the House 
of Representatives, with the right of debate, 
but not of voting. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR HOLDING OFFICE 

Sec. 403. No person shall hold the office of 
Delegate from the District of Columbia un- 
less he (1) was qualified to vote for a candi- 
date for such office in the election at which 
such person was elected, (2) resides and is 
domiciled in the District, (3) is a citizen of 
the United States, (4) has never been con- 
victed of a felony in the United States or, if 
has been so convicted, has been pardoned, 
(5) is not mentally incompetent, as adjudged 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, and (6) 
holds no other public office. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 16, line 15, strike out “and (6)” and 
insert “(6) is at least 25 years old, and.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a clarifying amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DirKsEN: Page 
16, line 13, after the word “if”, insert “he.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
CHANGES IN FEDERAL LAW 

Sec. 404. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 601 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, are hereby amended 
by striking out “from the Territories.” 

(b) Paragraph (10) of section 3A of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, is hereby amended by striking 
out “from a Territory.” 

(c) The second paragraph under the head- 
ing “House of Representatives” in the act of 
July 16, 1914 (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 2, 
sec. 37) is hereby amended by striking out 
“from Territories.” 

(d) Paragraph (i) of section 302 of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
after “United States” the following: ‘and the 
District of Columbia.” 

(e) Section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to prevent pernicious political activities,” 
approved August 2, 1939, as amended, is here- 
by amended by inserting after “insular pos- 
sessions” the following: “or the District of 
Columbia.” Section 2 of such act is hereby 
amended by inserting after “insular posses- 
sion” the following: “or the District of 
Columbia.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I do this for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee to explain just how this 
amends the Corrupt Practices Act of 
1925, referring to subparagraph (d) en 
nage 17. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The District of Co- 
lumbia is not presently included in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, but would 
be included by virtue of the fact that 
you have an election here. That would 
be true also, I think, of subparagraph (e) 
with relation to the Hatch Act to curb 
pernicious political activity. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, as I 
understand, when the Hatch Act was 
originally enacted, it excluded Federal 
employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But now, of course, in 
the preceding section, you will recall that 
= provide for the election of a Delegate 

ere. 

Mr. HARRIS. And, consequently, this 
brings the Federal employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Corrupt 
Practices Act and the so-called Hatch 
Act. 


was 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; with respect to 
the election of a Delegate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, but not so insofar 
as the election of a member of the school 
board is concerned? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. What about the city 
council? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The same thing. 

Mr. HARRIS. It would not apply, 
then, to that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TrTLE V—THE District COUNCIL 
PART 1—CREATION OF DISTRICT COUNCIL 
Creation and membership 

Sec. 501. There is hereby created a Council 
of the District of Columbia (referred to in 
this act as the “District Council”) consist- 


ing of 12 members elected as provided in 
title XV. 
Qualifications for holding office 

Sec. 502. No person shall hold the office 
of member of the District Council unless 
he (1) was a qualified elector with respect 
to the election at which he was elected, (2) 
resides and is domiciled in the District, (3) 
is a citizen of the United States, (4) has 
never been convicted of a felony in the 
United States or, if he has been so convicted, 
has been pardoned, (5) is not mentally in- 
competent, as adjudged by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and (6) holds no other 
elective public office and no appointive of- 
fice for which compensation is provided out 
of District funds. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a clarifying amendment to section 502. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dirksen: On 
page 18, line 4, after “if” insert “he.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of title V be considered as read and 
open for amendment, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Compensation 


Sec, 503. (a) Each member of the District 
Council shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $3,000 per annum, payable in equal 
monthly installments. 

(b) A member of the District Council duly 
acting as mayor shall be paid, in addition, 
all expenses incident to his duties of mayor, 
except that payments shall not aggregate 
more than $5,000 for expenses incurred in 
any one calendar year. Payments shall be 
made only upon expense vouchers certified 
by the mayor and audited and approved by 
the Director of the Department of Finance. 


PART 2—PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 
Functions heretofore exercised by the Board 
of Commissioners 

Sec. 521. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all functions granted to or im- 
posed upon the Board of Commissioners of 
the District are hereby transferred to the 
District Council. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners of the 
District is hereby abolished. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Powe tt: Title 
V, after section 521, page 19, line 4, insert 
@ new section entitled “Functions relating 
to civil rights.” 

“That within the District of Columbia any 
person, natural or corporate, who shall make 
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any distinction, discrimination, or restriction 
on account of race, color, or creed or for any 
reason not sanctioned by law and not appli- 
cable alike to persons generally, in the ad- 
mission of any person to, or the accommoda- 
tion or service of any person in any place of 
public education, accommodation, resort, en- 
tertainment, or amusement, whether licensed 
or not, or any public conveyance, or any pub- 
lic meeting or assemblage, or who shall aid, 
incite, or cause the making o: such distinc- 
tion, discrimination, or restriction, shall for 
each such act or denial be liable to penalty 
of not less than $100 or more than $500, to 
be recovered by the person agzrieved thereby, 
or by his ass'gnee, in a civil action in the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia; 
and shall also for every such offense be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof in the police court of the 
District of Columbia shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $10 or more than $100, 
or by imprisonment for not less than 10 days 
or more than 100 days, or by both such fine 
and such imprisonment. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Places of public education, ac- 
commodation, resort, entertainment, or 
amusement shall be deemed to include 
schools, hotels, restaurants, stores, or shops 
where foodstuffs, drinks, goods, or wares are 
sold or offered, advertised, or displayed for 
sale to the public, hospitals, clinics, theaters, 
motion-picture houses, concert halls, amuse- 
ment parks, and public parks and public 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional or municipal government: Provided, 
That the foregoing enumeration shall not be 
construed as limiting in any way the mean- 
ing of the general phrase ‘places of public 
education, accommodations, resort, enter- 
tainment, or amusement.’ 

“(b) The publication of any order, notice, 
or advertisement reasonably calculated to 
prevent or discourage the patronage or cus- 
tom of persons of any race, color, or creed, 
as well as the actual exclusion or segregation 
of or discrimination against any person on 
account of race, color, or creed shall be 
deemed an unlawful distinction, discrimina- 
tion, and restriction within the meaning of 
this section. The production of any such 
order, notice, or advertisement purporting to 
be made by any person being the owner, 
lessee, operator, proprietor, manager, agent, 
or employee engaged in or exercising control 
over the operation of any public conveyance 
or any place of public education, accommo- 
dation, resort, entertainment, or amusement, 
shall be prima facie evidence in any civil or 
criminal action that the same was authorized 
and published by such person. 

“(c) The provisions and requirements of 
this section shall bind and obligate every 
owner, lessee, Operator, proprietor, manager, 
agent, and employee, whether natural per- 
son, corporation, or unincorporated associa- 
tion, engaged in or exercising control over the 
operation of any public conveyance or any 
Place of public education, accommodation, 
resort, entertainment, or amusement: Pro- 
vided, That whenever any agent or employee 
shall so exercise any function or employ any 
power with which he is charged or entrusted 
as to violate any provision of this section, 
both he and his principal or employer shall be 
held equally responsible and liable: Provided 
further, That the provisions of section 251 of 
chapter 9 of title 24 of the Code of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be applicable to the 
enforcement of the civil penalty provided in 
section 1 of this section wherever two or more 
persons shall be charged with legal responsi- 
bility for the act or denial complained of. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to prohibit the providing of separate 
accommodations or facilities for persons of 
different sex. 

“Sec. 3. The City Council of the District of 
the District of Columbia shall revoke any l- 
cense issued pursuant to the provisions and 
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requirements of part 9 of chapter 4 of title 
20 of the Code of the District of Columbia 
whenever it shall have been judicially deter- 
mined that the licensee or person operating 
or doing business under said license has vio- 
lated this act in the course of such operation 
or business two times or more within any 12- 
month period. No similar license shall be is- 
sued to the offending person or for the use of 
the place where said violations shall have oc- 
curred for a period of 60 days following such 
revocation. The provisions of this section 
may be enforced by an action of mandamus 
filed against the said city council by any 
citizen of the District of Columbia. 

“SEc.4, The provisions of this section are 
hereby declared to be separable. If any pro- 
vision of this section, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the section, 
and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

“Src. 5. This section may be cited as the 
‘Equal Rights Section of the District of Co- 
lumbia.’” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I must make a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. First of all 
the amendment is not germane to the 
bill. What we are seeking to do here is 
to set tp a machinery of government and 
not to express rights as seems to be the 
purpose of the amendment. The very 
purpose of the bill is to effectuate the ma- 
chinery and contrivances of home rule 
with which to express, if it is so desired, 
the substances of what the gentleman 
from New York proposes. Therefore, 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment is not 
germane. . 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. PoweE.u] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. POWELL. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I differ with my es- 
teemed colleague. I quote the gentle- 
man’s own words of yesterday when he 
said: 

This is the only vulnerable thing in our 
armor today, and you can hear it over on 
the other side of the water. They say, “Why, 
the people within the shadow of the great 
dome of government are denied the right to 
vote, and before you attempt to extend de- 
mocracy and suffrage and freedom, with all 
its implications, to the people in the other 
corners of the earth, perhaps you had better 
tidy your own house. 


I agree with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that we should examine this home 
rule bill with all of its implications—and 
one of the major implications of the bill 
is that democracy shall be practiced here. 
I believe that I have offered the amend- 
ment to the proper section of the bill un- 
der the functions of the city council in 
order to provide that it shall be the func- 
tion of the city council of the District of 
Columbia to see that democracy is prac- 
ticed here. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO] rise? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
may I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit that the amendment is ger- 
mane. The amendment deals with cer- 
tain rights of citizens in the District of 
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Columbia. This bill sets up not only a 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia, but regulates by law the rights and 
privileges of the people of the District of 
Columbia. It goes so far as to provide 
even for a Representative in Congress 
for the District of Columbia. It deals 
with budgets. It deals with zoning and 
education and miscellaneous revenues. 
In other words, it deals with practically 
every form of civil life in a municipality. 

This amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PowELL] spe- 
cifically refers to the civil rights of citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia. 

In view of the scope of the bill, cer- 
tainly the amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtis). The 
Chair is ready to rule. It is the opinion 
the Chair that the amendment before 
the Committee is not germane to the bill. 

The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Functions relating to zoning 

Sec. 522. (a) The functions of the Zoning 
Commission created by the first section of 
the act of March 1, 1920, creating a Zoning 
Commission for the District of Columbia, as 
amended (D. C. Code, 1940 ed., sec. 5-412), 
are, to the extent not inconsistent with 
section 1904 (c), hereby transferred to the 
District Council. 

(b) The Zoning Commission created by the 
first section of such act of March 1, 1920, 
and the Zoning Advisory Council created by 
section 5 of the act of June 20, 1938, pro- 
viding for the zoning of the District (D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed., sec. 5-417) are hereby 
abolished. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a clarifying amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DIRKSEN: 

On page 19, line 6, strike out the words 
“The functions” and in line 9, before the 
word “are” insert “is hereby abolished and 
its functions.” 

Strike out lines 12 through 16 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Zoning Advisory Council created 
by section 5 of the act of June 20, 1938, pro- 
viding for the zoning of the District (D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed., sec. 5-417) is hereby abol- 
ished and its functions are transferred to the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Certain delegated functions 


Sec. 523. No function of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District which such Board 
has delegated to an officer or agency of the 
District shall, for the purposes of section 521, 
be considered as a function granted to or 
imposed upon the Board. Except as other- 
wise provided in section 1112 (a), each such 
function is hereby transferred to the officer 
or agency to whom or to which it was dele- 
gated. 

Ordinances 


Sec. 524. (a) The District Council— 

(1) subject to the provisions of this title, 
may pass ordinances to carry out those func- 
tions of a legislative character transferred to 
it by section 521; 

(2) subject to the provisions of this title 
and title VI, may pass ordinances (herein- 
after referred to as “zoning ordinances”) to 
carry out those functions of a legislative 
character transferred to it by section 522; 

(3) subject to the provisions of this title, 
may pass ordinances providing for the exer- 
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cise, otherwise than by the District Council 
itself, of functions (other than functions of a 
legislative character) transferred to it by sec- 
tions 521 and 522; and 

(4) subject to the provisions of this title, 
may pass ordinances in accordance with any 
provision of this act, or of any provision of 
law hereafter enacted, authorizing or direct- 
ing it to act by ordinance. 

(b) An ordinance (other than a zoning 
ordinance) authorized by subsection (a) 
shall take effect as law upon passage by the 
District Council. 

(c) A zoning ordinance shall take effect 
as law only as provided in section 536 and 
title VI. 

Legislative proposals 

Sec. 525. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this title, the District Council may pass leg- 
islative proposals on any subject coming 
within the scope of the power of Congress 
in its capacity as legislature for the District 
of Columbia, as distinguished from its capac- 
ity as the national legislature. 

(b) A legislative proposal passed by the 
District Council shall take effect as law only 
as provided in title VI. 


Limitations on powers of District Council 


Sec. 526. (a) The District Council may not 
pass any legislative proposal or ordinance— 

(1) imposing any tax on property of the 
United States: 

(2) granting an exclusive privilege, immu- 
nity, or franchise; 

(3) authorizing any lottery or the sale of 
lottery tickets or authorizing any form of 
gambling; 

(4) authorizing the use of public money 
in support of any sectarian, denominational, 
or private school; 

(5) lending the public credit for support 
of any private undertaking; or 

(6) amending title III, title IV, section 
521, 522, 524, 525, or 536, title VI, this sub- 
section, or subsection (b) or (c) of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) Any legislative proposal (not prohib- 
ited by subsection (a)) amending any pro- 
vision of title II, V, VII (except sections 706 
and 707), XII, XV, or XVI may be passed by 
the District Council only by the affirmative 
vote of at least three-fourths of the mem- 
bers then holding office. 

(c) Any legislative proposal (not prohib- 
ited by subsection (a)) authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds may be passed only in com- 
pliance with the provisions of title IX, and 
only by the affirmative vote of at least three- 
fourths of the members of the District Coun- 
cil then holding office. 

(d) Except for the purpose of investiga- 
tion or of obtaining information, the Dis- 
trict Council or any member thereof shall 
deal with a subordinate of the District Man- 
ager, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Elections, or any agency created or con- 
tinued by title XIII, solely through the Dis- 
trict Manager, or such board or agency, as 
the case may be, and neither the District 
Council nor any of its members shall give 
orders to any such subordinate, either pub- 
licly or privately. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of making an inquiry of the 
chairman in connection with section 525. 
I want to ascertain and have the record 
show, if it is a fact, that none of the 
provisions of this bill or any section 
thereof will authorize a change in the 
taxing laws of the District of Columbia 
in reference to exemption from taxa- 
tion enjoyed under present law by relig- 
ious, educational, and charitable insti- 
tutions. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We do not deal spe- 
cifically with it. The gentleman is cor- 
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rect in the sense that since that is a leg- 
islative proposal it might be memorial- 
ized to the Congress by the Council but 
always subject to screening, scanning, 
and to review. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentieman 
will remember that some years ago we 
had a very unfortunate situation arise 
here. As I remember the gentleman 
from Illinois helped the gentleman from 
Massachusetts who is speaking, in ad- 
justing it. That was a situation where 
one of the District Commissioners put on 
the tax rolls property that should not 
have been put on the tax rolls, the prop- 
erty of certain religious institutions. It 
happened to apply to all denomina- 
tions and creeds. The District Com- 
mittee acted very promptly in that case 
and reported out legislation to meet the 
situation, and the Congress passed and 
the President signed it. I just want to 
be certain that so far as power to change 
any exemptions are concerned that no 
such authority is contained in this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This does not alter 
the status of a taxpayer or a nontax- 
payer and will not affect the situation to 
which the gentleman alludes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Creation and abolition of advisory boards 
and commissions 


Sec. 527. (a) The District Council may by 
ordinance create such advisory boards and 
commissions as it deems necessary or appro- 
priate for the proper functioning of the Dis- 
trict government, and fix the compensation 
of the members thereof. 

(b) Any board or commission created pur- 
suant to subsection (a) within (1) the exec- 
utive office of the District Manager, (2) any 
executive department of the District, or (3) 
any agency created or continued by title 
XIII, shall, in addition to its advisory func- 
tions, perform such functions as the Dis- 
trict Manager, the director of the executive 
department, or the agency, as the case may 
be, may delegate to it. Any such delegated 
function shall be exercised under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the officer or agency 
delegating it. 

(c) The members of any board or com- 
mission created pursuant to subsection (a) 
within (1) the executive office of the District 
Manager, (2) any executive department of 
the District, or (3) any agency created or 
continued by title XIII, shall be appointed, 
and may at any time be removed, by the 
District Manager, by the director of the exec- 
utive department with the approval of the 
District Manager, or by the agency, as the 
case may be. The members of all other 
boards and commissions created pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be appointed, and may 
at any time be removed, by the Mayor with 
the approval of the District Council. No 
member of the District Council may be ap- 
pointed to any board or commission created 
pursuant to subsection (a). 

(ad) The District Council may by ordinance 
reorganize or abolish any advisory board or 
commission created pursuant to subsection 
(a). 

PART 3—ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE OF THE 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 


The Mayor 


Sec. 531. (a) At its first meeting after this 
part takes effect, and thereafter at its first 
meeting in each even-numbered year com- 
mencing with 1952, the District Council shal 
elect from among its members a presiding 
officer. The officer so elected shall be known 
as the “Mayor of the city of Washington” 
and shall be official spokesman for the Dis- 
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trict and its head for ceremonial purposes. 
The term of the first such presiding officer 
shall expire at the close of December 31, 1951. 
The term of each of his successors (except 
an individual elected to fill an unexpired 
term) shall expire at the close of December 
31 of the first odd-numbered year following 
the year in which such successor is elected. 
The District Council may by resolution re- 
move the mayor from his office as such. 

(b) If the District Council fails to elect 
a presiding officer by the close of the day 
on which is convened a meeting at which, 
as provided in subsection (a), it is to elect 
a presiding officer, the President of the 
United States shall designate a member of 
the District Council to act as presiding offi- 
cer. The member so designated shall act as 
presiding officer, and as mayor, until the 
District Council has elected a presiding 
officer. 

(c) The mayor shall designate a member 
of the District Council to act as mayor dur- 
ing his absence or disability. If a vacancy 
occurs in the office of mayor, the District 
Council shall elect from among its members 
a presiding officer, who shall be the Mayor 
for the unexpired term. 


District Council staff; records and documents 


Sec. 532. (a) The District Council shall 
appoint a secretary who shall serve at the 
pleasure of the District Council as its chief 
administrative officer. The secretary shall 
receive a salary at a rate to be fixed by the 
District Council by ordinance. 

(b) The secretary shall designate a quali- 
fied member of the staff of the District 
Council to act as secretary during the ab- 
sence or disability of the secretary. 

(c) The person duly acting as secretary 
shall have the authority vested by law in 
the secretary and assistant secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District, and 
shall (1) keep a full record of the proceed- 
ings of the District Council, (2) keep a jour- 
nal showing the text of all legislative pro- 
posals and ordinances introduced, the sub- 
stance of the debates, and the ayes and noes 
of each vote, (3) authenticate by his signa- 
ture and record in full, in a book kept for 
the purpose, all legislative proposals, ordi- 
nances, and resolutions passed by the Dis- 
trict Council, and (4) as custodian, use and 
authenticate the corporate seal of the Dis- 
trict, in accordance with the rules of the 
District Council. 

(d) The District Council may by ordinance 
create additional positions appropriate for 
the conduct of its business. The secretary 
shall fill such positions by appointment. 


Meetings 


Sec. 533. (a) The first meeting of the Dis- 
trict Council after this part takes effect shall 
b@ called by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. He shall preside until a presiding 
officer is elected or designated as provided in 
section 531. The first meeting of the District 
Council in each even-numbered year, com- 
mencing with 1952, shall be called by the 
secretary of the District Council for a date 
not later than January 7 of such year. The 
secretary shall preside at such meeting until 
& presiding officer is elected or designated as 
provided in section 531. 

(b) The District Council shall by resolu- 
tion provide for the time and place of its 
regular meetings. Regular meetings shall 
be held not less frequently than once a week, 
except that during July and August they 
shall be held not less frequently than once 
every 2 weeks. 

(c) The Mayor, or any three members of 
the District Council, acting jointly, may at 
any time call a special meeting of the Dis- 
trict Council. Adequate notice of a special 
meeting shall be given in the manner pro- 
vided by the District Council by resolution, 
and shall state the business to be transacted. 
No other business shall be transacted at the 
meeting except by unanimous consent of all 
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members of the District Council then holding 
office. 

(dad) Meetings of the District Council shall 
be open to the public, except when the Dis- 
trict Council is in executive session. The 
District Council or the Mayor may at any 
time authorize an executive session of the 
District Council, to be held at any regular 
or special meeting. Members of the joint 
committee and its authorized agents may at- 
tend any session of the District Council or 
of any of its committees. 

(e) (1) At any meeting of the District 
Council open to the public (and, with the 
permission of the District Council, during 
any executive session) the District Manager 
and such other officers of the District as the 
District Council may designate shall be en- 
titled to seats in the District Council and to 
take part in the discussion of all matters 
relating to their respective functions. 
Neither the District Manager nor any such 
designated officer shall have any vote in the 
District Council. 

(2) At any meeting of a committee of the 
District Council open to the public (and, 
with the permission of the presiding officer 
of any executive session of such a committee, 
during ahy such session) the Distric Man- 
ager and such other officers of the District as 
such committee may designate shall be en- 
titled to seats in such committee and to take 
part in the discussion of all matters relating 
to their respective functions. Neither the 
District Manager nor any such designated 
officer shall have any vote in any committee 
of the District Council. 


Conduct of business 


Sec. 534. (a) The District Council shall 
adopt rules of procedure. 

(b) The District Council shall establish 
such permanent and special committees of 
its members as it considers appropriate. 

(c) At an executive session, no action shall 
be taken by the District Council except on a 
motion to open the meeting to the public. 

(d) Except on a motion to recess or ad- 
journ, no action shall be taken by the Dis- 
trict Council unless a majority of the mem- 
bers then holding office are present and vote 
in favor of it. 

(e) All voting in the Distrct Council, ex- 
cept on purely procedural motions, shall be 
by roll call. 

(f) Each legislative proposal and ordi- 
nance shall be introduced in writing in the 
form in which it is intended to be passed 
and shall be sponsored by a member of the 
District Council. It may be referred to com- 
mittee for study or considered by a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

(g) (1) The enacting clause of all legisla- 
tive proposals passed by the District Council 
shall be, “Be it enacted by the Council of 
the District of Columbia,” 

(2) The ordaining clause of all ordinances 
passed by the District Council shall be, “The 
Council of the District of Columbia hereby 
ordains.” 

(8) The resolving clause of all resolutions 
passed by the District Council shall be, “The 
Council of the District of Columbia hereby 
resolves,” 


Procedure for legislative proposals and for 
ordinances other than zoning ordinances 


Sec. 535. The District Council shall not 
pass any legislative proposal or ordinance 
other than a zoning ordinance before the 
13th day following the day on which it is 
introduced; except that the District Council 
may take earlier final action at a regular 
meeting, or at a special meeting for which 
adequate notice has been given, upon unani- 
mous vote of the members present. 


Procedure for zoning ordinances 


Sec. 536. (a) Before any zoning ordinance 
for the District is passed by the District 
Council— 
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(1) The District Council shall deposit the 
ordinance, in its introduced form, with the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. Such Commission shall, within 30 
days after the date of such deposit, report 
to the District Council whether the interests 
of the Federal Government would best be 
served by passing the ordinance in its intro- 
duced form, by passing it in an amended 
form suggested by the Commission, or by its 
rejection. The District Council may not 
pass the ordinance unless it has received 
such report or the Commission has failed to 
report within the 30-day period above speci- 
fied. 

(2) The District Council (or an appro- 
priate committee thereof) shall hold a pub- 
lic hearing on the ordinance. At least 30 
days’ notice of the hearing shall be published 
in a daily newspaper of general circulation 
in the District of Columbia. Such notice 
shall include the time and place of the hear- 
ing and a summary of all changes in existing 
law which would be made by adoption of the 
ordinance. The District Council (or com- 
mittee thereof holding the hearing) shall 
give such additional notice as it finds ex- 
pedient and practicable. At the hearing in- 
terested persons shall be given a reasonable 
opportunity to be heard. The hearings may 
be adjourned from time to time. The time 
and place of the adjourned meeting shall be 
publicly announced before adjournment is 
had. 

(b) The District Council shall deposit with 
the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission each zoning ordinance passed by it. 
If in the opinion of the Commission such 
ordinance, as passed, would adversely affect 
the interests of the Federal Government, the 
Commission shall within 10 days after the 
date of such deposit certify to the District 
Council its disapproval of such ordinance. 
If such certification of disapproval is not 
made within such 10-day period, the zoning 
ordinance shall take effect as law on the day 
following the expiration of such period. If 
the Commission makes such Certification of 
disapproval within the 10-day period above 
specified, the zoning ordinance shall take 
effect as law only as provided in title VI. 


Mr. DIRKSEN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, a good deal of the 
contents of title V now being read is 
procedural in nature and I ask unani- 
mous consent that title V be considered 
as read and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 29, line 6, 
after “‘be,” insert “Be it enacted by the Coun- 
cil of the District of Columbia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 29, line 8, 
after “be”, add the following: “The Council 
of the District of Columbia hereby ordains.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 29, line 11, 


after “be”, add the following: “The Council 
of the District of Columbia hereby resolves.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title V? If not the Clerk 
will read title VI. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


TiTLE VI—ACTION BY CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENT ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS AND 
ZONING ORDINANCES 

PART 1—TAKING EFFECT AS LAW 
Definition 
Sec. 601. As used in this title of the term 

“proposed District enactment” means (1) 

a legislative proposal passed by the District 

Council, (2) a zoning ordinance passed by 

the District Council the disapproval of which 

has been certified by the National Capital 

Park and Planning Commission as provided 

in section 536 (b), or (3) an initiated legis- 

lative proposal approved by a referendum 

vote as provided in section 1603. 


Deposit and publication 


Sec. 602. (a) Each legislative proposal 
passed by the District Council, and each 
zoning ordnance passed by the District 
Council the disapproval of which has been 
certified by the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission as provided in sec- 
tion 536 (b), shall be deposited by the 
District Council with the joint committee 
and each - initiated legislative proposal 
adopted by referendum vote as provided in 
section 1603 shall be deposited with the 
Joint Committee by the Board of Elections. 

(b) The joint committee shall assign to 
each proposed District enactment so deposited 
an identifying number, with a separate series 
of numbers for each class, 

(c) After such number has been s0 as- 
signed such proposed District enactment 
shall promptly be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and shall also be pub- 
lished as a House or Senate document as 
may be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Taking effect as law 


Sec. 603. (a) No proposed District enact- 
ment (as defined in sec. 601) shall take effect 
as law unless— 

(1) it is authorized by this act to be passed 
by the District Council or to be initiated 
under section 1602, as the case may be; and 

(2) it has been deposited with the joint 
committee as provided in section 602 (a); 
and 

(3) after such deposit there has been en- 

acted, by the Congress during which the de- 
posit is made or by the next succeeding Con- 
gress, a statute expressing approval of the 
taking effect as law of such proposed District 
enactment, as so deposited. 
Upon the enactment of such statute the pro- 
posed District enactment, as so deposited, 
shall, on the following day, take effect as a 
legislative enactment of the District and as 
law of the District, except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) A legislative proposal passed by the 
District Council to which section 526 (b) or 
(c) applies shall not so take effect unless, 
after the enactment of such statute, such 
legislative proposal has been approved by the 
qualified electors in the manner and at the 
time provided in section 1603; in which case 
it shall so take effect at the time provided in 
such section. 


Printing in Statutes at Large 
Sec. 604. Each proposed District enactment 
(other than a zoning ordinance) which takes 
effect as law under section 603 shall be print- 
ed in the United States Statutes at Large in 
the same volume as the public laws. 


PART B—RULES OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
Rule-making power of Senate and House 


Sec. 621. The provisions of this part are 
enacted by the Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rule-making pow- 
er of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and @s such they shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, and such rules shall supersede 
other rules only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 
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(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as in the Case of any 
other rule of such House. 


District day in the House of Representatives 


Sec. 622, Paragraph 8 of rule XXIV of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“8. The second and fourth Mondays in each 
month, after the disposition of motions to 
discharge committees under rule XXVII and 
after the disposal of such business on the 
Speaker’s table as requires reference only, 
shall be set apart for the consideration of 
bills and resolutions referred to the joint 
committee on the District of Columbia, which 
have been reported to the House by the House 
members of such joint committee, or from 
the further consideration of which such joint 
committee has been discharged; and for the 
consideration of such business relating to the 
District of Columbia as may be presented by 
the House members of such joint committee.” 


Definition of “joint resolution” 


Sec. 623. As used in this part the term 
“joint resolution” means only a joint resolu- 
tion the matter after the resolving clause of 
which is as follows: “That the Congress 
hereby approves the taking effect as law of 
the 
numbered --.-.., as deposited with the joint 
committee on the District of Columbia 

(ER secny ". The first blank 
space shall be filled by inserting one of the 
following: (1) If the proposed District en- 
actment (as defined in section 601) to which 
the joint resolution is to refer is a legislative 
proposal of the District Council—the words 
“legislative proposal of the Council of the 
District of Columbia”; (2) if the proposed 
District enactment is a zoning ordinance— 
the words “zoning ordinance of the Council 
of the District of Columbia;” or (3) if the 
proposed District enactment is an initiated 
legislative proposal—the words “legislative 
proposal initiated by the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” The remaining blank 
spaces shall be appropriately filled. The term 
“joint resolution,” as used in this part, does 
not include a joint resolution which specifies 
more than one proposed District enactment. 


Discharge of joint committee 


Sec. 624. (a) If a joint resolution (as de- 
fined in section 623) with respect to a pro- 
posed District enactment (as defined in sec- 
tion 601) has been referred to the joint com- 
mittee, and if the Members of the Senate 
who are members of the joint committee or 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
who are members of the joint committee, 
as the case may be, have not reported such 
joint resolution before the expiration of 15 
calendar days after its introduction (or, in 
the case of a joint resolution received by one 
House from the other House, 15 calendar 
days after such receipt), it shall then (but 
not before) be in order (in the Senate on the 
first or third Monday in a month, and in the 
House of Representatives on the second or 
fourth Monday in a month) to move either 
to discharge the joint committee from fur- 
ther consideration of such joint resolution, 
to to discharge the joint committee from 
further consideration of any other joint reso- 
lution with respect to such proposed District 
enactment which has been referred to the 
joint committee. 

(b) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the joint resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not be 
made after there has been reported a joint 
resolution with respect to the same proposed 
District enactment), and shall have prefer- 
ence over motions under section 625 to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of joint resolu- 
tions. Debate thereon shall be limited to not 
to exceed 40 minutes, to be equally divided 
between those favoring and those opposing 
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the joint resolution. No amendment to such 
motion shall be in order, and it shall not be 
in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which such motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 

(c) If the motion to discharge is agreed to 
or disagreed to, such motion may not be re- 
newed, nor may another motion to discharge 
the joint committee be made with respect 
to any other joint resolution with respect to 
the same proposed District enactment. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
Pages 36 and 37, strike out all of section 624. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment in all seriousness. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Obviously a quo- 
rum is not present. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 77] 
Allen, Ill. Gamble 
Anderson, Calif.Gore 
Andresen, Gorski 

August H. Granger 
Andrews, N. Y. Grant, Ind. 
Arends Gwinn,N. Y. 
Bates, Mass Gwynne, Iowa 
Bell Hall, 

Bloom Leonard W. 
Boykin Harless, Ariz. 
Buckley Hart 
Bulwinkle Hartley 
Carroll Heffernan 
Celler Holifield 
Clark Jenison 
Clippinger Jenkins, Pa. Rooney 

Cole, Kans. Jennings Sabath 
Combs Johnson, Okla. Sasscer 
Corbett Johnson, Tex. Scoblick 
Cotton Jones, N. C. Scott, Hardie 
Courtney Kearney Shafer 

Cox Kefauver Sheppard 
Crawford Kersten, Wis. Short 

Davis, Tenn. King Smith, Maine 
Dawson, Ill. Landis Somers 
Devitt Lane Stigler 
Dolliver Lea Taylor 
Durham Lewis, Ky. Thomas, N. J. 
Ellis Lodge Trimble 
Ellsworth Ludlow Wadsworth 
Engle, Calif. Lusk West 
Fellows Lyle Whitaker 
Flannagan McConnell Worley 
Fogarty McDowell Youngblood 
Gallagher Meade, Ky. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. HaALLEcx] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Curtis, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6227, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 328 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Committee will resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] is 
recognized. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 


Miller, Calif. 
Mitchell 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Pfeifer 
Ploeser 
Potter 

Price, Fla. 
Priest 

Rains 
Rivers 
Robertson 


The 


Chairman, 
just before the point of no quorum was 
made I had offered an amendment to 


strike out section 624 of the bill. The 
amendment applies to section 624 on page 
36. Under the present rules of the House 
the only means whereby a committee of 
the House may be discharged is by a peti- 
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tion placed on the Clerk’s desk and 
signed by a majority of the membership 
of the House, meaning that at least 218 
Members of the House must sign the pe- 
tition. 

Now, that is a rule which has for years 
been well guarded by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Members of the House 
have in years gone by and until this day 
been very reluctant to discharge a com- 
mittee, yet this bill provides that any 
single Member of the House may some 
morning rise on the floor and offer a sim- 
ple motion to discharge the District Com- 
mittee. It will permit the discharge of a 
committee on the simple motion of a 
single Member. That is the extent to 
which section 624 goes in tampering with 
the long-established and _ time-tested 
rules of the House. 

Furthermore, this section provides that 
there shall be no amendment to the mo- 
tion and that no motion may be made to 
reconsider the vote. If it be the will of 
this Committee to now amend its rules 
in such a far-reaching manner that is 
your privilege, but I warn you to go slow. 
Personally, I am not willing for a section 
as far reaching as this to be adopted by 
the House and thus become a pattern for 
similar amendments to House rules. I 
think the District Committee has gone 
just a little bit too far in incorporating 
this hop, skip, and jump method of forc- 
ing legislation before the House, even 
though it applies only to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this were an ordinary 
discharge proceeding then, of course, 
there would be substance to the argu- 
ment made by my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. AsBErR- 
NETHY], but that is not the case. In the 
first place, what we have in this bill is 
not an innovation. We have lifted it 
bodily from title II of the Reorganization 
"Act of 1945 which deals with the reor- 
ganization of the executive branch. 
There the same procedure is used, except 
that they use a concurrent resolution 
instead of this resolution as we propose 
here, and the time limit before which it 
can be called up is 10 days there as dis- 
tinguished from 15 days here. This does 
not exactly apply to legislative proposals 
as such. Here is the mechanics of the 
matter. A legislative proposal initiates 
in the District Council. It comes up to 
the joint committee. It may be a matter 
of budget; it may have considerable de- 
tailin it. It will be screened by the staff 
and by the committee, and then there 
comes an accompanying joint resolution 
to vote the matter up or down, because 
that is the prerogative of Congress, and 
the legislative power is still retained here. 
Now then, that is a far better procedure 
than anything else that can be devised, 
because it keeps the responsibility for the 
detail and the screening in the District 
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Council, and it preserves the home rule 
aspect. So, it is a joint resolution that 
accompanies the legislative proposal, and 
in addition thereto it is a tremendous 
time saver. 

It has been argued on a number of 
occasions that it could not be seen 
wherein time for the Congress would be 
saved in the consideration of District 
affairs. Here is one that saves time, 
because you vote it up or down after 40 
minutes of debate, and you send that 
back, if it carries Congress’ disapproval, 
to the place where it is originated, and 
you say in essence to those who origi- 
nate the proposal, “We do not favor it. 
You put it in order in accord with the 
recommendations that we might make 
and then the matter can be reconsidered 
at a future time.” So it is no innova- 
tion. It was used in this Congress in 
1945, in connection with every proposal 
for the reorganization of the executive 
branch, and this identical procedure has 
already had the approval of both 
branches of the Congress. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Could not the 
gentleman conceive of this situation: 
The District Council might send up say 
25 legislative proposals at one time. 
Those 25 legislative proposals would be 
referred to the joint committee. In 15 
days’ time, if the joint committee had 
not acted on that proposal, then, irre- 
spective of what they might be or how 
important they might be, one single 
Member of the House of Representatives 
could rise on the floor and move to dis- 
charge the District Joint Committee. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; that would be 
after 15 days. The fact is that it is the 
same procedure that we have employed 
before. In other words, we forsake no 
rights. We do not prejudice the District 
Council in any way whatsoever. We 
simply say in essence, “We do not ap- 
prove of the thing you sent us, so we dis- 
approve it and we send it back.” It is 
in the interest of expedition and time- 
saving. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is there any other 
legislative committee of the House of 
Representatives to which that procedure 
now applies? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. None that I know. 
We had to find something with which a 
proper comparison could be made. The 
only thing with which you could com- 
pare it is the kind of procedure with 
which we have handled these various 
reorganization plans, and I think it is 
in that general field. I hope, therefore, 
because of the careful study this thing 
has had, because it has been based on 
experience by this House and by the 
Senate under the Reorganization Act of 
1945, and because it is in the interest of 
expedition, that the amendment now 
pending will not prevail and will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Consideration of joint resolution 

Sec. 625. (a) When a joint resolution has 
been reported, or when the joint committee 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of a joint resolution, it shall thereafter 
(in the Senate on the first or third Monday 
in a month, and in the House of Representa- 
tives on the second or fourth Monday in a 
month) be in order (even though a previous 
motion to the same effect has been disagreed 
to) to move to proceed to the consideration 
of such joint resolution. Such motion shall 
be highly privileged (preference being given 
to motions for the consideration of joint 
resolutions from the further consideration of 
which the joint committee has been dis- 
charged) and shall not be debatable. No 
amendment to such motion shall be in order 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which such motion is 
agreed to or disagreed to. 

(b) Debate on the joint resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 2 hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the joint resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the joint resolution shall be in 
order, and it shall not bein order to move 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: On 
page 37, strike out all of section 625. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like seriously to direct the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee 
to lines 16, 17, 18, and 19 on page 38 of 
the bill, which are as follows: 

No amendment to or motion to recommit 
the joint resolution shall be in order, and 
it shall not be in order to move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the joint resolution 
is agreed to, or disagreed to. 


You have been told over and over again 
today that the Congress will still retain 
control. If you can show me how the 
Congress can still retail control and at 
the same time be prevented from offer- 
ing amendments, or motions to recom- 
mit, or motions to reconsider, then I 
will withdraw my amendment. This 
section ties the hands of the House. You 
will not even be permitted to offer an 
amendment to recommit. In other words, 
you are going to have to take it or leave 
it just as is. I have in my feeble way 
endeavored to admonish the House of 
Representatives time and time again to- 
day that you are tampering with rules 
of the House which have stood the test 
of time for decades. If you want to 
accept this kind of rule, and tie your 
hands, then you may do so. But I tell 
you you are going a long way. MaylI 
again suggest that you read the lines 
just referred to. They go entirely too 
far. They ought to come out of the 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, frank- 
ly I Jament my feeble talent in not being 
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able to make this whole matter clear. 
But let me make one more endeavor. 
The proposal for a piece of legislation 
initiates in the District Council. It is 
transmitted to Capitol Hill to the joint 
committee set up in this bill. The joint 
committee then attaches, after it goes 
over the matter, a joint resolution. The 
text of that joint resolution is set out in 
the bill itself. On page 35 it says: 
That the Congress hereby approves the 
taking effect as law of the proposal 
No. —, as deposited with the Joint Committee 
on the District of Columbia on _— 


What is there to amend in that resolu- 
tion? Nothing. You vote it up or down. 
There is no occasion for amendment. 
What is there to recommit? Nothing. 
You vote it up or down. You either ap- 
prove it or disapprove it. If you approve 
it, it becomes law when approved by both 
bodies. If you disapprove it, it goes back 
to the District Council where it began. 
So what is there to amend? What is 
there to recommit? Nothing. That has 
been the burden of the argument of my 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Mr. Chairman, this is a well-devised plan 
that Congress has used in connection 
with legislative reorganization acts many, 
many times, and it has worked both with 
expedition and with felicity. So I ask 
that the amendment be voted down. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is not at all im- 
possible that the District Council could 
send up a legislative proposal longer than 
the bill we are now considering of 180 
pages, is it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is entirely possible. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Therefore the 
House would have to take that 180-page 
bill or nothing would it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so, and for 
this very good reason: First it is a time 
saver, and secondly we provide a staff for 
the joint committee. Their business will 
be to explore and research and see what 
is in the bill. Then they will report to 
the joint committee which will determine 
whether or not it is good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. And it is the very fact of screen- 
ing and holding hearings and taking 
testimony that you avoid by this process 
and save the time of the membership of 
both bodies. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the House of 
Representatives is precluded from per- 
fecting the proposal so that it would take 
the form which it thinks would be to the 
best interests of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so, and for a 
very good reason. The whole purpose, 
if you are going to have a little home 
rule here is not to constantly box the 
ears of the city council and say, “You 
cannot do this, and you cannot do that; 
and you have to modify this legislation in 
this respect or some other respect.” If 
you are going to give them home rule, 
let us not be using a club over them. 

That is the very purpose of this pro- 
vision in the act. 

So I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motions to postpone, and so forth 

Sec. 626. All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from the joint 
committee, or the consideration, of a joint 
resolution, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business, shall be de- 
cided without debate. 

Appeals from decision of chatr 

Sec. 627. All appeals from the decision of 
the Chair relating to the application of the 
rules of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, to the pro- 
cedure relating to a joint resolution shall be 
decided without debate. 

Joint resolutions received from other House 

Sec. 628. If, prior to the passage by one 
House of a joint resolution of that House 
with respect to a proposed District enact- 
ment, such House receives from the other 
House a joint resolution with respect to the 
same proposed District enactment, then— 

(1) if no joint resolution of the first House 
with respect to such proposed District en- 
actment has been referred to the joint com- 
mittee, no other joint resolution with respect 
to the same proposed District enactment may 
be reported or (despite the provisions of sec- 
tion 624 (a)) be made the subject of a mo- 
tion to discharge; 

(2) if a joint resolution of the first House 
with respect to such proposed District en- 
actment has been referred to the joint com- 
mittee— 

(A) the procedure with respect to that or 
other joint resolutions of such House with 
respect to such proposed District enactment 
which have been referred to the joint com- 
mittee shall be the same as if nc joint resolu- 
tion from the other House with respect to 
such proposed District enactment had been 
received; but 

(B) on any vote on the final passage of a 
joint resolution of the first House with re- 
spect to such proposed District enactment 
the joint resolution from the other House 
with respect to such proposed District enact- 
ment shall be automatically substituted for 
the joint resolution of the first House. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word foi the pur- 
pose of directing an inquiry to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
Mitian], the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris], and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

The succeeding titles, namely, titles 
VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, down to and in- 
cluding title XIV, relate to the reorgan- 
ization features of the bill and the re- 
organiatizon of the District government. 
There is a great deal of detail, most of 
which is written. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent 
that the bill down to title XV be consid- 
ered as read and be subject to amend- 
ment. I make that request because in 
our deliberations on this bill, both in the 
subcommittee and in the full commit- 
tee, there was reasonable unanimity with 
respect to the reorganization of the Dis- 
trict government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKSEN]? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I understand the 
gentleman had moved to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of explaining 
what he was about to do. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand 
the gentleman had already asked unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read through those titles. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. But I would 
now ask unanimous consent that we con- 
sider as read down to and including title 
XIV. I may say in that respect that 
these controversial provisions relating to 
dual voting start with title XV. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I certainly do not 
want to be in the position of delaying 
consideration of this measure in any 
way at all. I realize the necessity of 
trying to get along as expeditiously as 
we can to the other matter confronting 
the Congress. Nevertheless, there is 
much interest in this bill. 

The titles which the gentleman seeks 
to pass over relate to the District Man- 
ager. Certainly every Member of this 
Congress should know something about 
the District Manager and his activities 
and who he is and what his qualifications 
are. 

The District budget. There can be no 
question in the bill that could be more 
important to this Congress than the Dis- 
trict budget. 

Borrowing for capital improvements. 
Certainly, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] who has labored 
long with this problem, would not want 
to pass over that subject without some 
consideration being given to it. 

Financial affairs of the District; the 
executive department. They are talk- 
ing about departments here in this bill. 
The gentleman wants to pass over that 
part. 

Then there is the Board of Education. 
Certainly I think every Member of this 
House should have an opportunity for 
the consideration of this item. 

Then there is procedure with reference 
to the election of the members of the 
board, how the schools are to be carried 
on; consequently I am constrained to 
object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore my friend objects, let me say that 
first this is so adequately covered in the 
report where it can be read in a brief 
compass; secondly, as I indicated before, 
there has been unanimity in the commit- 
tee with respect to the reorganization 
features; and I do hope sincerely that in 
the interest of expedition the gentleman 
will not object to the consent request to 
consider the bill as read down to title XV 
because there is where the controversy 
really begins. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am. 
deeply sympathetic with the appeal of 
the chairman of the committee but I am 
still constrained to object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
amend the request, and I ask the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to bear with me. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask that we con- 
sider title VII as read and open for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TitLe VII—Tue Districr MANAGER 
Appointment, qualifications, and salary 


Sec. 701. The District Council shall appoint 
a District Manager, who shall be chosen solely 
on the basis of his executive and administra- 
tive qualifications, with special reference to 
his experience in, or his knowledge of, the 
administration of the affairs of local govern- 
ment. No member of the District Council 
shall be appointed District Manager during 
the term for which he shall have been elected 
or appointed, nor within 1 year after the 
exipration of such term. The District Man- 
ager shall receive a salary at a rate to be 
fixed by the District Council by ordinance, 
and shall reside in the District during his 
tenure of office. 


Removal 


Sec. 702. The District Council may by reso- 
lution remove the District Manager. If the 
District Manager is removed, he shall be paid, 
in addition to the unpaid balance of his 
salary up to and including the date of his 
removal, such severance allowance (not to 
exceed 50 percent of his annual salary) as the 
District Council shall by resolution prescribe. 


Powers and duties 


Sec. 703. (a) The District Manager shall 
be the chief executive officer of the District 
Government. He shall be responsible to the 
District Council for the proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of the District coming un- 
der his jurisdiction or control, and to that 
end shall have the following functions: 

(1) Subject to the provisions of title XIV, 
he shall appoint, and may remove, each 
officer and employee, (A) of the execu- 
tive office of the District Manager, and (B) of 
the executive departments of the District 
(other than members of boards and commis- 
sions created within such departments pur- 
suant to section 527 (a) or transferred to 
such departments pursuant to section 1101 
(d)). 

(2) He shall, through the directors of the 
several executive departments, supervise and 
direct the activities of such departments. 

(3) He shall, at the end of each fiscal year, 
prepare reports for such year of (A) the 
finances of the District, and (B) the admin- 
istrative activities of the executive office of 
the District Manager and the executive 
departments of the District. He shall sub- 
mit such reports to the District Council as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

(4) He shall keep the District Council 
advised of the financial condition and future 
needs of the District, make recommendations 
to the District Council with respect to the 
ra\-s of compensation to be fixed under sec- 
tion 1406, and make such other recom- 
mendations to the District Council as may 
seem to him desirable. 

(5) He may, and, when they are submit- 
ted to him pursuant to section 1107 (b), he 
shall submit drafts of legislative proposals 
and ordinances to the District Council. 

(6) He shall perform such other duties as 
the District Council, consistently with the 
provisions of this act, may by ordinances or 
resolution direct. 

(b) The District Manager may delegate any 
of his functions (other than the function 
of approving contracts between the District 
and the Federal Government under section 
1701) of any officer, employee, or agency of 
the executive office of the District Manager, 
or to any director of an executive depart- 
ment. 


Acting District Manager 


Sec. 704. To exercise his functions during 
his temporary absence or disability, the Dis- 
trict Manager may designate one of the 
assistants to the District Manager or a direc- 
tor of an executive department as Acting 
District Manager. If the District Manager 
fails to make such designation, or in case 
of a vacancy in the office of District Manager 
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or of suspension from duty of the District 
Manager, the District Council may by reso- 
lution designate one of the assistants to the 
District Manager or a director of an executive 
department as Acting District Manager. 


Assistants to the District Manager 


Sec. 705. The District Council, by ordi- 
nance, shall (1) authorize the District Man- 
ager to appoint as many assistants to the 
District Manager as it deems necessary to 
assist him in the exercise of his functions, 
and (2) fix the compensation of each. Each 
assistant to the District Manager shall per- 
form such duties as the District Manager 
may prescribe and shall serve at the pleasure 
of the District Manager. 


Executive office of the District Manager 


Sec. 706. (a) The functions of the follow- 
ing agencies of the District government are 
hereby transferred to the District Manager: 
The Purchasing Division, the Division of 
Services to Veterans and War Workers, the 
Office of Administrator of Rent Control, the 
Board of Parole, the Office of the Budget 
Officer (including the Personnel Unit), the 
Division of Printing and Publications, the 
Police and Firemen’s Retiring and Relief 
Board, the Automobile Board, the Wage 
Board, and the trial boards of the Metro- 
politan Police force and the Fire Depart- 
ment. The functions of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply, in the Department of the Treas- 
ury, with respect to the purchase of ma- 
terial, supplies, and equipment for the Dis- 
trict are hereby transferred to the District 
Manager. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the functions of an agency include (1) 
the functions of the head of such agency, 
and (2) the functions, if any, transferred to 
such agency or head by section 523. 

(b) The agencies of the District govern- 
ment referred to in subsection (a) are hereby 
transferred to the executive office of the Dis- 
trict Manager. Any vacancy occurring in any 
board transferred by this subsection (other 
than a vacancy occurring in an ex officio posi- 
tion) shall be filled by appointment by the 
District Manager. Any member. of any such 
board (other than an ex officio member) may 
at any time be removed from his position as 
a member of such board by the District 
Manager. 

(c) Whenever the District Manager deems 
it appropriate for the administration of his 
functions, he may— 

(1) reorganize or abolish an. agency 
(other than a board) transferred by subsec- 
tion (b); 

(2) create new agencies in the executive 
office of the District Manager, and reorgan- 
ize or abolish any agency so created; 

(3) abolish the office or position of any 
officer or employee (other than a member of 
a board) transferred to the executive office of 
the District Manager by section 1901; and 

(4) create new offices and positions within 
the executive office of the District Manager, 
and abolish any office or position so created. 

(ad) The District Council may by ordinance 
reorganize or abolish any board transferred 
by subsection (b). 


Office of the Archivist; District 
Commission 


Sec. 707. (a) There is hereby created 
within the executive office of the District 
Manager the Office of Archivist of the District 
of Columbia. The District Manager shall ap- 
point the Archivist on the basis of his 
archival experience and qualifications. The 
Archivist shail receive a salary at a rate fixed 
by the District Council by ordinance, 

(b) The Archivist shall have the final 
functions: 

(1) to inspect, survey, and appraise the 
records of the District government and of 
former District governments; 

(2) to advise the District agencies in the 
maintenance and disposition of their records; 

(3) to make recommendations and plans 
for an archives repository; 
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(4) to accession noncurrent records of en- 
during value and other historical papers re- 
lating to the District which are determined 
by the District Archives Commission (created 
by subsection (d) of this section) to be 
eligible for transfer to the custody of the 
Archivist; 

(5) to make available for inspection by 
Members of Congress, district officers, and 
the public the records in his custody except 
those records the use of which has been re- 
stricted at the request of the head of a Dis- 
trict agency, made in the public interest at 
the time of transfer to the custody of the 
Archivist; 

(6) to establish adequate facilities for the 
appropriate care and use of the records in his 
custody for their repair and rehabilitation, 
and for their photographic reproduction; and 

(7) to submit from time to time to the 
District Council, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the District Archives 
Commission, lists of records which do not 
have sufficient administrative legal, research, 
or other value to warrant continued preser- 
vation, together with recommendations for 
their disposition. 

(c) The Office of the Archivist shall have 
an official seal which shall be noticed 
judicially. 

(d) There is hereby created a District 
Archives Commission, to be composed of 
the District Manager, who shall serve as 
chairman, the secretary of the District Coun- 
cil, the Director of the Department of Fi- 
nance, the Director of the Department of 
Law, the secretary of the Board of Education, 
the president of the Columbia Historical 
Society, and two representatives of institu- 
tions of higher learning in the District to be 
appointed by the mayor with the approval of 
the District Council for such terms as the 
District Council shall by ordinance prescribe. 
No member shall receive compensation for 
his services as such. Each member may ap- 
point an alternate. 

(e) Five members or their alternates shal] 
constitute a quorum. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall be filled for the duration 
of the unexpired term in the manner pro- 
vided for original appointment. 

(f) The Commission shall determine the 
Classes of records and related material to be 
preserved in the custody of the Archivist, and 
shall prescribe rules and regulations for the 
transfer of records to his custody. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title VIII be 
considered as read and that it be open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Title VIII follows: 


Trtte VIII—Tue District Bupcet 
Fiscal year 


Sec. 801. The fiscal year of the District of 
Columbia shall begin on the Ist day of July 
and shall end on the 30th day of June of the 
succeeding calendar year. Such fiscal year 
shall also constitute the budget and account- 
ing year. 


Preparation and submission of budget 


Sec. 802. (a) The District Manager shall 
submit annually to the District Council at 
its first regular meeting in March (begin- 
ning with the year 1950) a budget and an 
explanatory budget message in the form and 
with the contents provided by sections 813 
to 816. 

(b) For such purpose— 

(1) the head of each agency other than 
the Board of Education shall prepare esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditure of that 
agency, detailed by organization units and 
character and object of expenditure, and 
such supporting data as the District Man- 
ager may request, together with an estimate 
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of all capital projects pending or which such 
agency head believes should be undertaken 
within the budget year and within the five 
next succeeding years; and 

(2) The Chief of Engineers shall prepare 
estimates of revenue and expenditure with 
respect to the Washington Aqueduct, and 
such supporting data as the District Man- 
ager may request; together with an estimate 
of capital projects pending or which the 
Chief of Engineers believes should be under- 
taken within the budget year and within 
the five next succeeding years. 


Such estimates and data shall be submitted 
to the District Manager at such time as the 
District Manager shall prescribe. In prepar- 
ing the budget the District Manager shall re- 
view each such estimate, and may, after hear- 
ing the officer who submitted it, revise any 
such estimate. 

(c) The Board of Education shall prepare 
estimates of its revenue and expenditures, 
detailed by organization units and character 
and object of expenditure, and such other 
supporting data as the District Council may 
request; together with an estimate of all 
capital projects pending or which the Board 
of Education believes should be undertaken 
within the budget year and within the 5 
next succeeding years. The President of the 
Board shall, on or before the date specified 
by the District Council, submit the estimates 
and data prescribed by this subsection to the 
District Council, which shall transmit such 
estimates to the District Manager for inclu- 
sion, without revision by him, in the budget. 
The District Manager may, at the request of 
the District Council, review such estimates 
and submit to the District Council recom- 
mendations for changes therein. 


Budget a public record 


Sec. 803. The budget and budget message 
and all supporting schedules shall be a pub- 
lic record in the office of the secretary of the 
District Council, open to inspection by any- 
one. The District Manager shall cause suffi- 
cient copies of the budget and budget mes- 
sage to be prepared for distribution to inter- 
ested persons. 


Publication of notice of public hearing 


Sec. 804. At the meeting of the District 
Council at which the budget and budget 
message are submitted, the District Council 
shall determine the place and time of the 
public hearing on the budget, and shall cause 
to be published in a daily newspaper of 
general circulation in the District a notice 
of the place and time, not less than 7 days 
after date of publication, at which the Dis- 
trict Council will hold a public hearing. 


Public hearing on budget 


Sec. 805. At the time and place so adver- 
tised, or at any time and place to which 
such public hearing shall from time to time 
be adjourned, the District Council shall hold 
a public hearing on the budget as submitted, 
at which all interested persons shall be given 
an opportunity to be heard, for or against 
the estimates or any item thereof. 


Further consideration of budget 


Sec. 806. After the conclusion of such pub- 
lic hearing, the District Council may insert 
new items or may increase or decrease the 
items of the budget, except items in pro- 
posed expenditures fixed by law or prescribed 
by paragraphs (1) to (8), inclusive, of sec- 
tion 827 (a). Before inserting any additional 
item or increasing any item of appropriation, 
it must cause to be published a notice setting 
forth the nature of the proposed increases 
and fixing a place and time, not less than 
5 days after publication, at which the District 
Council will hold a public hearing thereon. 
After such further hearing, the District Coun- 
cil may insert the additional item or items, 
and make the increase or increases, to the 
amount in each Case indicated by the pub- 
lished notice, or to a lesser amount. 
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Revision of estimates by Board of Education 

Sec. 807. If any change is made by the Dis- 
trict Council in the proposed expenditures of 
the Board of Education, the Board shall revise 
its estimates of proposed expenditures to con- 
form to the total aggregate amount of its 
proposed expenditures as fixed by the District 
Council, and the President of the Board shall 
submit such revised estimates to the District 
Council for inclusion, without further 
change, in the budget as deposited with the 
joint committee. 


Adoption of budget; deposit with joint 
committee 

Sec. 808. The District Council shall by reso- 
lution adopt the budget not later than April 
30. Should the District Council not adopt 
the budget on or prior to such date, the 
budget, as submitted, shall be deemed to 
have been adopted on such date by the Dis- 
trict Council. The District Council shall on 
or before May 1 deposit the budget with the 
joint committee. 


Action by joint committee 

Sec. 809. The joint committee may, on or 
before May 31, return the budget to the 
District Council together with such recom- 
mendations and comments as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Final action by District Council 

Sec. 810. (a) If the budget is returned by 
the joint committee to the District Council 
on or before May 31, the District Council 
may by resolution, on or before June 15, 
make any change in the budget recommended 
by the joint committee, except that it may 
not decrease an item of proposed expenditure 
fixed by law or prescribed by any provision 
of paragraphs (1) to (8), inclusive, of section 
827 (a). 

(b) If the joint committee does not return 
the budget to the District Council on or be- 
fore May 31, or if the District Council on or 
before June 15 does not change the budget 
after it has been returned by the joint com- 
mittee, the budget shall take effect as de- 
posited with the joint committee. 

(c) If the District Council on or before 
June 15 changes any item of proposed ex- 
penditure in the budget after the budget 
has been returned to it by the joint com- 
mittee, the budget shall take effect subject 
to all changes so made. 

(d) The effective date of the budget shall 
be the following July 1. 


Certification and copies of budget 


Sec. 811. A copy of the budget, in the form 
in which it is to become effective, shall be 
certified by the District Manager and the 
secretary of the District Council and filed in 
the office of the Director of the Department 
of Finance. The budget so certified shall 
be printed, mimeographed, or otherwise re- 
produced and sufficient copies thereof shall 
be made available for the use of all agencies 
concerned and for the use of interested per- 
sons and civic organizations. 


Budget establishes appropriations 
Sec. 812. From the effective date of the 
budget, the several amounts stated therein 
as proposed expenditures shall be and be- 
come appropriated to the several objects and 
purposes therein named. 


Budget message—current operations 


Sec. 813. The budget message submitted by 
the District Manager to the District Council 
shall be explanatory of the budget, shall 
contain an outline of the proposed financial 
policies of the District for the budget year 
and shall describe in connection therewith 
the important features of the budget plan. 
It shall set forth the reasons for salient 
changes from the previous year in revenue 
and expenditure items and shall explain any 
major changes in financial policy. 
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Budget message—capital improvements 


Sec. 814. As a part of the budget message, 
with relation to the proposed expenditures 
for down payments and other proposed ex- 
penditures for capital projects stated in the 
budget, the District Manager shall include a 
statement of pending capital projects and 
proposed new capital projects, relating the 
respective amounts proposed to be raised 
therefor by appropriations in the budget and 
the respective amounts, if any, proposed to 
be raised therefor by the issuance of bonds 
during the budget year. 


Budget message—capital program 


Sec. 815. The District Manager shall also 
include in the budget message, or attach 
thereto, a capital program of proposed capital 
projects for the five fiscal years next succeed- 
ing the budget year, together with his com- 
ments thereon and his estimates of their 
costs. 


Budget message—Supporting schedules 


Sec. 816. Attached to the budget message 
shall be such supporting schedules, exhibits, 
and other explanatory material, in respect to 
both current operations and capital improve- 
ments, as the District Manager shali believe 
useful to the District Council. 


Contents of the budget 


Sec. 817. (a) The budget shall provide a 
complete financial plan for the budget year. 
It shall contain in tabular form— 

(1) @ general summary; 

(2) detailed estimates of all anticipated 
revenues; and 

(3) all proposed expenditures. 

The total of such anticipated revenues shall 
equal or exceed the total of such proposed 
expenditures. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by this 
act, the budget shall not contain any pro- 
posed expenditure for the support in whole 
or in part of— 

(1) any private corporation or agency; any 
charitable, religious, or sectarian society or 
group; any club, fraternity, or brotherhood; 
or any other organization or group similar 
to any of the foregoing; or 

(2) any Federal agency, except with respect 
to the Washington Aqueduct; or 

(3) the National Zoological Park or any 
other park or recreational area owned by the 
United States except the land area over or 
immediately adjoining reservoirs which are 
part of the water system of the District. 


For the purposes of this subsection and for 
the purpose of obtaining appropriations the 
following shall be considered to be Federal 
agencies: the Temporary Home for Former 
Soldiers and Sailors, the National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and all 
courts other than the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Juvenile Court. The office of 
the register of wills and clerk of the pro- 
bate court shall not be considered to be a 
Federal agency for the purposes of this sub- 
section. 

(c) The budget shall contain, on a memo- 
randum basis, detailed estimates of the cost 
to the United States of furnishing services 
to each agency of the District for which the 
United States is to be reimbursed under 
section 826. 


Anticipated revenues 


Sec. 818. Anticipated revenues shall be 
classified as (1) surplus, (2) miscellaneous 
revenues, (3) amount to be raised by prop- 
erty tax, and (4) the Federal contribution 
certified to the District Manager by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget as pro- 
vided in section 826. Miscellaneous revenues 
shall be subclassified by sources and shall be 
estimated as prescribed in sections 821 to 
825. 
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Anticipated revenues compared with other 
years , 

Sec. 819. In parallel columns in the budget 
opposite the several items of anticipated 
revenues, there shall be placed the amount of 
each such item in the budget of the last 
completed fiscal year, the amounts of such 
items actually received during the year, the 
amount of each such item in the budget of 
the current fiscal year and the amount 
actually received to the time of preparing 
the budget plus receipts for the remainder 
of the current fiscal year estimated as ac- 
curately as may be. 


Surplus 


Sec. 820. Surplus shall include— 

(1) revenue receipts made available by the 
lapsing of unencumbered appropriation bal- 
ances at the beginning of the budget year; 

(2) receipts from unanticipated miscel- 
laneous revenues of the preceding fiscal year; 

(3) receipts from anticipated miscel- 
laneous revenues of the preceding fiscal year 
in excess of the estimates in the budget; 

(4) receipts during the previous fiscal year 
from taxes or liens against which a complete 
reserve has been established. 


Miscellaneous revenues 


Sec. 821. Miscellaneous revenues shall in- 
clude anticipated revenues from (1) the col- 
lection of taxes other than the general prop- 
erty tax, (2) the amount of aid to be re- 
ceived by the District from the United States 
under Federal-aid programs applicable to the 
States and the District, and (3) the amounts 
estimated to be received from services and 
sales, fines and forfeitures, pension and re- 
tirement assessments, special assessments, 
and any other special or nonrecurring 
sources. 


Miscellaneous revenues — Anticipated sur- 
pluses from public-service enterprises 


Sec. 822, The anticipated revenues and 
proposed expenditures of each public-service 
enterprise (including utilities) owned or op- 
erated by the District shall be stated in the 
budget in a separate section bearing the name 
of the enterprise; and as to each such enter- 
prise an anticipated surplus, if legally avail- 
able for general purposes, shall be stated as 
an item of miscellaneous revenues in the 
budget. 


Miscellaneous revenues—measure of 
estimates 


Sec. 823. No miscellaneous revenue from 
any source shall be included as an antici- 
pated revenue in the budget in an amount 
in excess of the average of the amount ac- 
tually received in cash from the same source 
in the next preceding fiscal year, and that 
actually received in the first 3 months of the 
current fiscal year plus that to be received 
in the remaining 9 months of the year esti- 
mated as accurately as may be, unless the 
District Manager shall determine that the 
facts clearly warrant the expectation that 
such excess amount will actually be received 
in cash during the budget year and shall 
certify such determination in writing to the 
District Council. 


Miscellaneous revenues—receipts from 
special assessments 


Sec. 824. Revenues from the collection of 
special assessments on property specially 
benefited shall not be stated in an amount 
which is in excess of the amount of the re- 
ceipts so derived which it is estimated will be 
held in cash on the first day of the budget 
year. 


Miscellaneous revenues—from new sources 


Sec. 825. No revenue from a new source not 
previously stated in the budget shall be in- 
cluded unless the District Manager shall de- 
termine that the facts clearly warrant the 
expectation that such revenue will be ac- 
tually realized in cash during the budget 
year in the amount stated and shall certify 
such determination in writing to the District 
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Council, If the new revenue is to be re- 
ceived from the United States, the antici- 
pated amount shall not exceed the amount 
which the proper officer of the United States 
shall declare in writing to be the amount 
which may reasonably be anticipated in the 
budget year. 


Federal contribution for general support of 
the District 


Sec. 826. (a) After June 30 and on or be- 
fore December 31 of each year, beginning 
with the calendar year 1949, there shall be 
certified to the District Manager by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget the 
amount determined by such Director as the 
contribution to be made by the United States 
for the general support of the District (here- 
inafter called Federal contribution) during 
the next fiscal year. The amount of such 
contribution shall be determined as follows: 

(1) There shall first be ascertained the 
amount of the basic Federal contribution, 
which shall be whichever of the two following 
amounts is the smaller: (A) 14 percent of 
the total amount of revenue received by the 
District (from all sources except the United 
States) during the fiscal year preceding such 
certification, or (B) $15,000,000. 

(2) From the amount ascertained under 
paragraph (1) there shall be subtracted the 
sum of the following: 

(A) the estimated cost, during the fiscal 
year for which the contribution is to be 
made, of— 

(i) auditing the financial transactions of 
the District by the General Accounting Office 
as provided in section 1021, 

(ii) services to be furnished by the Civil 
Service Commission to which sections 1407 
and 1422 apply, and 

(iii) the care and custody of District in- 
mates in Federal institutions the cost of 
which under sections 1113 (b) (3) and 1901 
is to be borne by the District; plus 

(B) the estimated liability of the District 
under section 1421 to reimburse the United 
States (for the fiscal year for which the con- 
tribution is to be made) with respect to re- 
tirement of officers and employees of the Dis- 
trict; plus 

(C) the following percentages of the esti- 
mated expenditures, during the fiscal year 
for which the contribution is to be made, 
for purposes of the following courts and 
Offices: 

(i) 60 percent in the case of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, 

(ii) 30 percent in the case of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and 

(iii) 60 percent in the case of the office of 
the United States district attorney for the 
District of Columbia and of the office of the 
United States marshal for the District of 
Columbia. 

(3) To the difference ascertained under 
paragraph (2) there shall be added the sum 
of the following: 

(A) the estimated cost, during the fiscal 
year for which the contribution is to be 
made, of the care and custody of Federal 
prisoners in District institutions the cost of 
which under section 1113 (b) (3) is to be 
borne by the United States; plus 

(B) the following percentages of the es- 
timated collections of the fees and fines to 
be cotlected, during the fiscal year for which 
the contribution is to be made, by the fol- 
lowing courts and offices: 

(i) 60 percent in the case of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, 

(ii) 30 percent in the case of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and 

(iii) 60 percent in the case of the office 
of the United States District Attorney for 
the District of Columbia and of the office 
of the United States Marshal for the District 
of Columbia; plus 
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(C) $1,000,000, with respect to supplying 
water from the District water system to the 
United States. 

(4) The sum ascertained under paragraph 
(3) shall be reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any amount by which the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget finds 
that the estimates under paragraphs (2) and 
(3) for preceding fiscal years were too large 
or too small, except to the extent that such 
correction has already been made in con- 
nection with the certification of the Federal 
contribution for another fiscal year. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for each fiscal year thereafter (in 
lieu of the authorization contained in article 
VI of the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1947) the amount certified under sub- 
section (a) of this section as the Federal 
contribution. Any amount appropriated 
under this authorization shall (on or be- 
fore July 31 of the fiscal year for which the 
contribution is made) be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Director of the 
Department of Finance. 


Proposed expenditures 


Sec. 827. (a) The proposed expenditures 
shall be itemized in such form and to such 
extent as shall be provided by the District 
Council by ordinance. Separate provision 
shall be included in the budget for at least— 

(1) interest, amortization, and redemption 
charges on the public debt for which the 
faith and credit of the District is pledged; 

(2) other statutory expenditures; 

(3) the payment of all judgments; 

(4) the amount by which the total re- 
ceipts of miscellaneous revenues in the last 
completed fiscal year failed to equal the 
total of the budget estimates of receipts from 
miscellaneous revenues in that year; 

(5) an amount equal to the aggregate of 
all taxes levied for the third fiscal year prior 
to the budget year which are delinquent and 
outstanding on the 60th day prior to the 
beginning of the budget year, except to the 
extent the District may have made provi- 
sion therefor by reserving the full amount 
of said delinquent taxes; 

(6) an amount equal to the aggregate 
of all cancellations, remissions, abatements, 
and refunds of taxes that have been made 
during the current fiscal year; 

(7) an amount equal to the aggregate of 
all emergency notes which it is estimated 
will be outstanding at the end of the current 
fiscal year; 

(8) if the District is required to make up 
the deficit arising from the operations of 
public service enterprises, an amount equal 
to the deficit from such operations during the 
last completed fiscal year, separately stated 
for each public service enterprise which ap- 
pears in a separate section of the budget; 

(9) administration, operation, and mainte- 
nance of each agency of the District item- 
ized by character and object of expenditure; 

(10) contingent expenditure in an amount 
not more than 3 per centum of the total 
amount stated pursuant to paragraph (9); 
and 

(11) expenditures proposed for capital 
projects, including provisions for down pay- 
ments on capital projects, as required by 
section 829. 

(b) The budget shall include such data 
prescribed by the District Manager as will 
permit ready comparison with expenditures 
for the current and next preceding fiscal 
years. 


Proposed expenditures—independent 
agencies 


Sec. 828. In any case in which an item of 
proposed expenditure submitted by the juve- 
nile court, the Municipal Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Municipal Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, the 
Board of Elections, or any agency created or 
continued by title XIII is reduced by the 
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District Manager, the budget shall contain, 
on a memorandum basis, the item of pro- 
posed expenditure as submitted. 


Down payments on capital projects 


Sec. 829. In the budget, under the special 
caption of “down payments on capital proj- 
ects”, there shall be separately stated as to 
each capital project for which it is expected 
that bonds will be authorized during the 
budget year, a sum which is not less than 5 
per centum of the amount of bonds to be 
authorized for that project. For purposes 
of the down payments, all street improve- 
ments expected to be partly financed by the 
issuance of bonds during the budget year 
may be considered a single project; so also 
may all proposed extensions of the water 
system, and likewise all extensions of the 
sewer system. Such an appropriation for a 
down payment shall not be required before 
the issuance of bonds to finance any capital 
expenditure which is the result of fire, flood 
or other disaster, or which is for a utility or 
other public service enterprise owned or 
operated by the District, or which is to be 
met in part in cash, labor, or materials by 
any Federal agency. 


Budget summary 


Sec. 830. At the head of the budget there 
shall appear a summary of the budget, which 
need not be itemized further than by princi- 
pal sources of anticipated revenue, stating 
separately the amount to be raised by prop- 
erty tax, and by departments and kinds of 
expenditures, in such a manner as to present 
to taxpayers a simple and clear summary of 
the detailed estimates of the budget. 

Appropriations for emergency purposes 

Src. 831. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), the District Council, when 
in its opinion there exists an emergency 
which threatens the health or safety of the 
people of the District, may by ordinance 
appropriate funds for the purpose of dealing 
with such emergency, to the extent unobli- 
gated funds are available; and for such pur- 
pose unobligated funds may include those 
borrowed in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1012. 

(b) An ordinance appropriating funds as 
provided in subsection (a) shall not be valid 
unless, at least 48 hours prior to its passage, 
the District Council shall have adopted a 
resolution declaring the existence and nature 
of such emergency and declaring that it is 
necessary to appropriate funds for the pur- 
pose of dealing with such emergency. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendinents to title VIII? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairmaiu, there 
are committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 56, line 2, strike out “Aqueduct; or” 
and insert “Aqueduct.” 

Page 56, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 

Page 57, line 2, strike out “826” and insert 
“2501 (c).” 

Page 60, strike out lines 4 to 23, inclusive, 
and insert the following: 


“ADJUSTMENT OF FEDERAL AND DISTRICT EXPENSES 


“Ec. 826. (a) After June 30 and on or be- 
fore December 31 of each year, beginning with 
the calendar year 1949, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall certify to the 
District Manager the amount determined by 
the Direct¢@? as the payment to be made pur- 
suant to this section by the United States to 
the District, or by the District to the United 
States, as the case may be, for the next fiscal 
year. The amount of such payment (and 
by and to whom it shall be paid) shall be 
determined as follows: 

“(1) There shall first be ascertained the 
sum of the following.” 
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Page 61, line 12, strike out “contribution” 
and insert “payment.” 

Page 62, line 1, strike out “contribution” 
and insert “payment.” 

Page 62, line 6, strike out “contribution” 
and insert “payment.” 

Page 62, strike cut lines 19 and 20 and. in- 
sert the following: 

“There shall then be ascertained the sum 
of the following.” 

Page 62, line 24, strike out “contribution” 
and insert “payment.” 

Page 63, line 5, strike out “contribution” 
and insert “payment.” 

Page 63, line 18, strike out “Columbia; 
plus” and insert “Columbia.” 

Page 63, strike out lines 19 to 25, inclusive, 
and on page 64, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclu- 
sive, and insert the following: 

“(3) The sums ascertained under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) shall t:2 reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any amount 
by which the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget iinds that the estimates under such 
paragraphs for preceding fiscal years were 
too large-or too small, except to the extent 
that such correction has already been made 
in connection with payments under this sec- 
tion for another fiscal year. 

“(4) After the adjustments required by 
paragraph (3) have been made the smaller 
of the two sums shall be subtracted from 
the larger sum. If the adjusted sum ascer- 
tained under paragraph (2) is the larger, then 
the difference shall be paid by the United 
States to the District. If the adjusted sum 
ascertained under paragraph (1) is the larger, 
then the difference shall be paid by the Dis- 
trict to the United States.” 

Page 64, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, 
and on page 65 strike out lines 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, and insert the following: 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for each fiscal year thereafter the 
amount, if any, certified under subsection 
(a) of this section as payable by the United 
States to the District. Any amount appro- 
priated under this authorization shall (on 
or before July 31 of the fiscal year for which 
the payment is made) be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Director of the 
Department of Finance. 

“(c) The District budget shall include pro- 
vision for payment by the District to the 
United States of the amount, if any, certified 
under subsection (a) of this section as pay- 
able by the District to the United States. 
Such amount shall (on or before July 31 of 
the fiscal year for which the payment is 
made) be paid by the Director of the De- 
partment of Finance to the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a clarifying amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
DimkKsEN: Page 56, lines 7 and 8, strike out the 
words “and for the purpose of obtaining ap- 
propriations”, and insert after the period at 
the end of line 17, the following: “Appro- 
priations for the agencies and establish- 
ments so considered to be Federal agencies 
shall hereafter be made in the same man- 


ner as for other Federal agencies and eStab- 
lishments.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

On page 60 of the bill as originally 
proposed there was a provision for Fed- 
eral contributions for the general sup- 
port of the District of Columbia. I think 
it should be noted here that section 826 
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was stricken by the committee, and the 
language*with reference to the formula 
and the amount of contribution by the 
Federal Government was stricken, elimi- 
nating it at this point. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. It 
appears subsequently in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It appears at another 
place, in fact, on page 179 of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Title XXV. Of course, 
the reason it was stricken out on page 
56, to which the gentleman alludes, is 
that the question was raised concerning 
its inclusion in the matter that will be 
submitted for referendum by the people 
of the District of Columbia, so to elimi- 
nate it from the referendum it was de- 
leted at this point and included as a sep- 
arate title in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. We will get to that 
later on, but in order that the Rrcorp 
may be clear on it at this point, that will 
not be submitted as a part of the refer- 
endum? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct, and 
the bill so provides, 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. HALLEcK] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. CurRTIs, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6227) to provide for home rule and re- 
organization in the District of Columbia, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 217) requesting the President 
to issue a proclamation designating 
Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for Nation- 
wide prayer for peace. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe Memorial Day, 1948, by 
praying, each in accordance with his religious 
faith, for permanent peace; designating a 
period during such day in which all the peo- 
ple of the United States may unite in prayer 
for a permanent peace, calling upon all the 
people of the United States to unite in prayer 
at such time; and calling upon the news- 
papers, radio stations, and all other mediums 
of information to join in observing such day 
and period of prayer. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18 I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 406, requesting the President to 
issue a proclamation designating Memo- 
ria] Day, 1948, as a day for a Nation- 
wide prayer for peace. On the same date 
Senator Ferrcuson introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 217. On May 24 the 
Senate unanimously passed the Fergu- 
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son resolution, and it is now on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Today the House Committee on the 
Judiciary reported favorably House Joint 
Resolution 406. These resolutions are 
exactly alike. 

National Memorial Day will be ob- 
served this year as in the past. The only 
thing these resolutions do is to request 
the President in his Memorial Day proc- 
lamation to ask that the people of all 
faiths, for such time as the President 
may suggest, pray for permanent peace. 
Certainly no one can object to any such 
request by the Congress or any such ac- 
tion by the President. The American 
people do believe in God. They do be- 
lieve in prayer. They do realize that it 
takes more than prayer as a rule to ac- 
complish objectives. As a nation we are 
today doing those things which we think 
are most likely to avoid war. A moment 
of even silent prayer on the part of all 
of our people will again call the atten- 
tion of the world to the fact that we are 
a Christian nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a dispatch ap- 
pearing in the Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
of Jackson, Mich., on May 19, which is as 
follows: 

PRAYER GREATER THAN BOMBS, SAYS HOOVER 

WASHINGTON.—J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
joined Wednesday in the enthusiastic ap- 
proval given the proposal that a period of 
Memorial Day be designated nationally to 
pray for peace. The suggestion originally 
was made by the Jackson Citizen Patriot in 
its editorial columns. 

Said Director Hoover: 

“The spectacle of a nation praying is more 
awe-inspiring than the explosion of an 
atomic bomb. The force of prayer is greater 
than any possible combination of man- 
made or man-controlled powers. Because 
prayer is man’s greatest means of tapping 
the infinite resources of God, invoking by 
prayer the might and mercy of God is our 
most efficacious means of guaranteeing 
peace and security for the harassed and help- 
less peoples of the earth.” 


Be it remembered that the effectuation 
of this resolution will cost the Govern- 
ment nothing and will not add another 
holiday or day of celebration. it will 
simply supplement by suggesting the mo- 
ment of prayer requested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time and was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 496) was laid on the table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. My. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 613) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Topy Morris, of Oklahoma, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Public Lands. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorpD in two instances and include in 
one editorials, excerpts, and a telegram 
regarding the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and in the other an article ap- 
pearing in the Detroit News. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include ex- 
cerpts from certain newspaper articles. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude certain extraneous matter. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
will exceed two pages of the REcorp and 


- will cost $177.50, but I ask that it be 


printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, notwithstanding the cost, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an address delivered 
by him at Savannah, Ga., on Maritime 
Day. 

Mr. LATHAM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by 
Admiral Denfeld. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial from the Columbia Daily Tribune. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article. 

Mr. GEARHART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of my colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] who has a spe- 
cial order for 30 minutes tcday, I ask 
unanimous consent that that special 
order be vacated, and in lieu thereof that 
on tomorrow after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and fol- 
lowing the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore granted, he may address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. 


Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed tc; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) pur- 
suant to its previous order, the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 26, 1948, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1585. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of a letter from the 
Secretary of Agriculture advising the with- 
drawal of the voluntary plan for the conser- 
vation of grain by the baking industry; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1586. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey to the city of New York a 
perpetual easement in, over, and upon a 
0.29-acre parcel of land at New York Naval 
Shipyard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1587. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
25 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1588. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
transmitting the Eighth Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


REFORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Commodity Transac- 
tions. H. Res. 404. Resolution authorizing 
preliminary survey of speculative commod- 
ity transactions on United States futures 
markets by resident and nonresident aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2025). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. J. Res. 406. Joint resolution 
requesting the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating Memorial Day, 1948, as a 
day for a Nation-wide prayer for peace; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2026). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R. 3807. A bill to provide for the opera- 
tion of the recreational facilities within the 
Catoctin recreational demonstration area, 
near Thurmont, Md., by the Secretary of the 
Interior through the National Park Service, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2027). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R. 5313. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the Preston 
Bench project, Idaho, in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2023). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6028. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Bureau of Reclamation for payments 
to school districts on certain projects dur- 
ing their construction status; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2029). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R. 6099. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue patents for lands held 
under color of title; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2030). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R. 6233. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to Pinellas County, State of Florida, 
of certain public lands herein described; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2031). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R.6239. A bill to provide for the sus- 
pension of annual assessment work on min- 
ing claims held by location in the Territory 
of Alaska; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2032). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R. 6835. A bill providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2033). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LOVE: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6454. A bill to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to provide annuities for 
certain Federal employees who have rendered 
at least 20 years’ service in the investigation 
and apprehension of persons suspected or 
convicted of offenses against the United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 2034). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H.R.6502. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2035). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1925. An act to convey certain land to the 
city of Pierre, S. Dak.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2086). Referred to the Commitiee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOFF: 

H. R. 6692. A bill to advance knowledge on 
the history and culture of the American 
Indian through the acquisition and preserva- 
tion of irreplaceable artifacts and relics; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 6693. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the reconstruction and repair of 
roads and other public facilities in the States 
of Minnesota and North Dakota which were 
destroyed or damaged by recent floods; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 6694. A bill to provide for equaliza- 
tion of flight pay for Navy and Marine Corps 
officers and former officers who did not re- 
ceive flight pay equal to that paid to Army 
Officers engaged in regular and frequent 
aerial flights; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6695. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1947, to authorize the creation of 10 
professional and scientific positions in the 
headquarters and research stations of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 5 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. R. 6696. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, with respect to 
standards of safety and sanitation in the case 
of certain cars and equipment used in the 
movement of express traffic or baggage; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. €697. A bill to authorize the sale and 
grant to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., of 
certain interests in public lands, and repeal- 
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ing a certain act; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 
By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 6698. A bill to authorize the course of 
instruction at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy to be given to not exceeding four per- 
sons at a time from the Republic of the 
Philippines; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 6699. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 1, 1947, to clarify the position of the 
Department of the Air Force, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of Defense to establish six 
additional positions in the professional and 
scientific service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R. 6700. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a United States naval hospital at the naval 
shipyard at Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 6701. A bill to provide for the recall 
of officers to active duty for purposes of re- 
hospitalization and evaluation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL (by request): 

H. J. Res. 410. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to proclaim an 
annual national wear-a-flower week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
William Allen White, whose literary genius 
made such a great contribution in the field 
of American literature; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. J. Res. 412. Joint resolution to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to strengthen the American merchant ma- 
rine, to encourage investment in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine to build more ships, 
and to remove inequities; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. J. Res. 413. Joint resolution to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant ma- 
rine, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. J. Res. 414. Joint resolution designating 
March 30 of each year as Shut-In’s Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANBORN: 

H. Con. Res. 205. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of 25,000 copies 
of document entitled “Money Makes the 
Mare Go,” jacket No. 94829; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of Memorial Master- 
pieces as a House document and authorizing 
the printing of 2,190 additional copies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. Res. 612. Resolution to provide funds for 
the expenses of the investigation authorized 
by House Resolution 604 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 614. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to investi- 
gate the hospitalization of veterans; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 
H. R. 6702. A bill for the relief of First Lt. 


Harry S. Watcke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SOMERS: 
H. R. 6703. A bill for the relief of Peter D. 
Orahovats and Velislava Orahovats; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2008. By Mr. CLASON: Petition of Amherst 
Grange, No. 16, of Amherst, Mass., urging our 
National Government to adopt a long-term 
agricultural policy which will provide for 
conservation of soil, water, forests, and wild- 
life; for proper land use; for maintenance of 
soil fertility; and for production of an ade- 
quate nutritious diet for its citizens; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2009. Also, petition of residents of western 
Massachusetts, urging the enactment of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2010. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of George 
Meixner and 61 other residents of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity, urging passage of House 
bill 6397, to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2011. Also, petition of Jacob Scholl and 
113 other residents of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
vicinity, in support of House bill 5993, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

2012. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the gen- 
eral convention of the Episcopal Church, 
urging the admission of 400,000 displaced 
persons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2013. Also, petition of the general con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, urging the 
formation of a true federal union, either by 
amendment of the United Nations or through 
the formation of a regional defense pact 
under the provisions of chapter 8, paragraph 
52, of the present Charter; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2014. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service of Yorkville Methodist Church, York- 
ville, Wis., protesting against peacetime mili- 
tary conscription; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2015. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Morris 
Hankin and others, urging consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act,” to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

2016. Also, petition of Mrs. A. C, Rhudy, 
Sr., Tampa, Fla., and others, urging consider- 
ation of. their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan (H. R. 
16); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 26, 1948 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord our God, have pity upon us, 
who have so little pity in our hearts. 

We give, but not in kindness. 

We give because the sound of crying 
disturbs us and we want to be free to 
look after the things that concern our- 
selves, 

We want peace without pain and secu- 
rity without sacrifice. 
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We had to accept the responsibilities 
of war, but we do not want to accept the 
responsibilities of peace. 

O Lord, be patient with us. 

Give us yet more time to learn what 
love is, and how love should act, and how 
love can change us as individuals and as 
a nation. 

We pray in the name of Him who loves 
us all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Tuesday, May 25, 1948, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
May 25, 1948, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

S. 188. An act for the relief of Dionisio R. 
Trevino; 

S.315. An act for the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell; 

S.-511. An act for the relief of Francisco 
Gamboa Giocoechea; 

S. 1365. An act for the relief of Lowe Way 
Yuen and Dang Chee; 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of Perfecto M. 
Biason and Joan Biason; 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Guy Cheng; 

S. 1571. An act to promote the national de- 
fense by increasing the membership of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, and for other purposes; 

S.1651. An act to amend the General 
Bridge Act of 1946; and 

S. 2233. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the East Bay Munici- 
pal Utility District, an agency of the State of 
California, an easement for the construction 
and operation of a water main in and under 
certain Government-owned lands compris- 
ing a part of the United States naval air 
station, Alameda, Calif. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2277) to amend 
section 13 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, to provide for the dis- 
position of surplus real property to 
States, political subdivisions, and munici- 
Palities for use as public parks, recrea- 
tional areas, and _ historic-monument 
sites, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2878) to 
amend the act approved May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), as amended, to revise the 
roll of the Indians of California provided 
therein, asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WeEtcn, 
Mr. CrawrorpD, Mr. D’Ewart, Mr. Mour- 
pocK, and Mr. PETERSON were appointed 
Managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 





of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 


H.R.3731. An act authorizing modifica- 
tions in the repayment contracts with the 
Lower Yellowstone Irrigation District No. 1 
and the Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Dis- 
trict No. 2; and 

H.R. 3785. An act to authorize the State 
of Minnesota to condemn lands owned by 
the United States in the county of Cass, 
State of Minnesota, for fish propagation, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5298) to es- 
tablish Civil Air Patrol as a civilian aux- 
iliary of the United States Air Force and 
to authorize the Secretary of the Air 
Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol in 
the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 
other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
thé Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 1006. An act to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, and the Potas- 
sium Act of February 7, 1927, in order to pro- 
mote the development of certain minerals 
on the public domain; and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2256. An act relating to the meat- 
inspection service of the Department of Agri- 
culture; 

H.R. 183. An act to transfer lot 1 in block 
115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the City of 
Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H.R.350. An act for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; 

H.R. 892. An act for the relief of Michel 
Ferapontow; 

H.R.926. An act for the relief of Doda 
Greenbaum (Brenner); 

H.R.1608. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Postmaster 
General to contract for certain powerboat 
service in Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1338) ; 

H.R. 1916. An act for the relief of Filiberto 
A. Bonaventura; 

H. R. 2218. An act for the relief of Lawrence 
Edgar Edwards; 

H. R. 2384. An act for the relief of Colbert 
H. Cannon; 

H. R. 2760. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Camarda; 

H. R. 3344. An act to amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of 
the act entitled “An act making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat. 322; 48 U.S. C. sec. 101), as amended; 

H.R.3358. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Timothy C. H. Liang and Dr. Esther Chang 
Liang; 

H.R.3526. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Cahn; 

H.R.3578. An act to reduce in area the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Mass., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3603. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho and Wyoming 
to negotiate and enter into a compact for 
the division of the waters of the Snake River 
and its tributaries originating in either of 
the two States and flowing into the other; 

H.R. 3633. An act to amend section 203 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
designating certain public lands as available 
home lands; 

H. R. 3635. An act to ratify sections 1 and 
2 of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by the Leg- 


islature of the Territory of Hawaii in its 
regular session of 1947; 

H.R. 3640. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Charlotte D. Wang, Harvey S. P. Wang, and 
Arthur Y. P. Wang; 

H. R. 3644. An act for the relief of James 
M. Dingwall, Jr.; Aileen Reynolds; Bert Wool- 
slayer; and Mrs. Maisie Purser Davis; 

H. R. 3730. An act to amend section 20 (12) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, with respect 
to recourse, by an initial or delivering carrier, 
against the carrier on whose line loss of, or 
damage or injury to, property is sustained, 
on account of expense incurred in defending 
actions at law; 

H.R. 3954. An act to approve Act No. 74 
of the Session Laws of 1947 of the Territory 
of Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to reve- 
nue bonds of the Territory of Hawaii,” and 
Act No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 of 
the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act 
relating to Territorial and county public im- 
provements and the financing thereof by the 
issuance of revenue bonds”; 

H.R. 3965. An act for the relief of John 
H. Schmitt and Mrs. Mildred Schmitt; 

H.R. 4091. An act to ratify Act 237 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1947; 

H.R. 4201. An act to authorize payments 
to the public-school district or districts serv- 
ing the Fort Peck project, Montana, for the 
education of dependents of persons engaged 
on that project; 

H. R. 4377. An act for the relief of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H.R. 4379. An act for the relief of the Har- 
bor Boat Building Co.; the Wilmington Weld- 
ing & Boiler Works; and B & R Machine 
Works, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H.R. 4393. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution, promotion, separation, and retire- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4426. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for certain functions and activities of 
the Weather Bureau, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4443. An act for the relief of Jacob 
Cohen; 

H. R. 4484. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dore Loetsch; 

H.R. 4512. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Okla- 
homa for the use and benefit of the North- 
eastern State College, at Tahlequah, Okla.; 

H. R. 4513. An act to eliminate the require- 
ment of oaths in certain land matters, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 4551. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area project, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4593. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Spevak; 

H. R. 4672. An act for the relief of John 
Cameron Henry; 

H. R. 4804. An act to allow service credit 
for certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
who acted as policemen and guards at the 
Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, Greenland, during 
1940 and 1941; 

H. R. 4817. An act to amend the act of July 
23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 219 
of the 80th Cong.); 

H.R. 4823. An act to provide adequate 
school facilities within Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5122. An act to amend section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); 

H.R. 5173. An act to amend section 203 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, desig- 
nating certain public lands as available home 
lands; 

H.R.5175.An act to confirm and ratify 
Act 205 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relating to the issuance 
of public-improvement bonds; 

H. R. 5244. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War II”; 
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H.R. 5836. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative to quitclaim a perpetual ease- 
ment over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Myers Army Airfield, Fla; 

H.R. 5839. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to States or political subdivisions of 
roads leading to certain historical ereas ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5870. An act to amend the act of May 
16, 1946 (Public Law 383, 79th Cong.), as 
amended, to provide increased allowances for 
the escorts of repatriated war dead; 

H.R. 5901. An act to provide for the distri- 
bution among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River Development Fund for 
use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, 
on a basis which is as nearly equal as practi- 
cable and to make available other funds for 
the investigation and construction of proj- 
ects in any of the States of the Colorado River 
Basin in addition to appropriation for said 
purposes from the Colorado River Develop- 
ment Fund; 

H.R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits to certain aliens; 

H.R. 6203. An act to incorporate the Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Washington a 
corporation sole; 

H.R. 6209. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved January 6, 1893, 
as amended; 

H.R. 6302. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or before 
August 8, 1950; 

S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Neticn-wide prayer for peace; 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
series In honor of volunteer firemen; 

H. J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a stamp commemorative of 
the golden anniversary of the consolidation 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brook- 
lyn, Queens, and Richmond, whith boroughs 
now comprise New York City; 4a; 

H.J.Res.379. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1949; 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inangural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1949, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res.381. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering in certain public buildings 
in the District of Columbia of troops partici- 
pating in the inaugural ceremonies of 1949. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission of the Senate for the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosry] to be 
absent from the Senate until Monday, 
June 7, on strictly unofficial business. 
The Senator from New Hampshire is be- 
ing married this afternoon. I am sure 
the Senator from New Hampshire has the 
congratulations of all his colleagues in 
the Senate. ; 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is entered, and 
the congratulations are endorsed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 
Mr. DCNNELL asked and obtained 


consent that the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary which is en- 
gaged in hearing testimony with respect 
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to the nomination of Roy W. Harper for 
appointment to the Federal bench in Mis- 
souri may be permitted to hold a session 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent that the subcommittee of the 
Small Business Committee investigating 
the shortage of oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts may continue to sit during the ses- 
sion this afternoon. 

He also asked and obtained consent 
that the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary considering the nomi- 
nation of Samuel Hamilton Kaufman to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Recorp will disclose that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiILEy] was to be recognized 
when the Senate convened today, under 
a unanimous-consent order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken George Moore 
Baldwin Green Morse 

Ball Gurney Murray 
Barkley Hatch Myers 
Brewster Hawkes O'Conor 
Bricker Hayden Pepper 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 

Brooks Hill Revercomb 
Buck Hoey Robertson, Va. 
Butler Holland Russell 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Capper Johnston S.C. Sparkman 
Chavez Kem Stennis 
Connally Kilgore Stewart 
Cooper Knowland Taft 

Cordon Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Lodge Thomes, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworsha'r McGrath Tydings 
Eastland MoKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Feazel Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Flanders Maybank Wilson 
Fulbright Millikin Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Busu- 
FIELD], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. WarTxtns] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RoBertson ] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Topey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from [Illinois (Mr. Luwvcas], 
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the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manonzy], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. O’Danret] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-one Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The business before the Senate is 
Senate bill 2242, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercoms}]. Under the unanimous- 
consent order of yesterday; the Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILry]. , 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak to Senate bill 2242, which relates 
to the admission into the United States 
of a total of 100,000 displaced persons 
during the next two fiscal years. In ap- 
proaching the subject I wish to say that 
there has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing as to what might be called the 
general over-all immigration situation, 
as is evidenced hy the mail received by 
Senators and my statements of groups 
which have appeared in Washington in 
our offices and elsewhere. 

Mr. President, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion agreed to on July 26, 1947, known 
as Senate Resolution 137, there was set 
up under the Committee on the Judici- 
ary a subcommittee. To head that sub- 
committee I appointed the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. The 
subcommittee had as its function, first, 
a study and analysis of the whole immi- 
gration problem; and second, a study and 
analysis of the displaced persons prob- 
lem. 

The members of the so-called displaced 
persons subcommittee, besides the chair- 
man, were the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Donne..], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island {Mr. McGratxu]. 
As has been stated on the floor, under 
the plan of organization of the Judiciary 
Committee, I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, am -ex officio a member of every 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was joined by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SmrrH] 
and the Senator from Virginia {Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Jersey rep- 
resenting the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the Senator from Virginia 
representing the Committee on Armed 
Services, both acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the subcommittee. A staff was 
activated, and a program of study and 
investigation inaugurated in relation to 
the problem of displaced persons. 

A number of members of the subcom- 
mittee went to Europe, as did a part of 
the staff. I did not accompany the sub- 
committee. However, I preceded the 
subcommittee on my own account and 
responsibility. 

The subcommittee returned and held 
a number of hearings. It was my priv- 
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ilege to attend several of them. At those 
hearings I became aware of the fact that 
the members of the subcommittee were 
not agreed as to what the bill to be 
reported from the committee should con- 
tain. Let me say parenthetically that 
this is a committee bill. I had nothing 
to do with drafting the bill; yet through 
some fortuitous circumstance my name 
became attached to it, and I became the 
very pleasant target of all America. 
Pamphlets were published by the hun- 
dreds of thousands criticizing me and 
criticizing the bill. I have no apology to 
make for the bill, because I am speaking 
in favor of it today. It is the result of 
the work of three members of the sub- 
committee, namely, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REveErcoms], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DoNNELL], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN]. As I understand, the other two 
members of the subcommittee have in- 
troduced a substitute bill. 

As I stated at the beginning, pursuant 
to the resolution of this body the sub- 
committee was constituted with two great 
functions. We cannot devote all our at- 
tention to one and disregard the other. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to make a 
comment on the statement made a few 
moments ago by my good friend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. He stated that when the bill came 
from the committee it was a committee 
bill, and that as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary his name was 
attached to the bill. He stated that the 


bill has been the subject of criticism. 
He knows that I have not agreed with 


all the provisions of the bill. But, as 
one member of the subcommittee, I 
should like to say that those who criticize 
the bill ignore entirely the fact that it is 
the first bill in the interest of displaced 
persons which has actually reached the 
stage of debate and decision. 

Second, it announces the policy that 
this country will treat the problem as a 
problem entirely separate from immigra- 
tion policy and that we will resettle a 
certain number of displaced persons. 

A third great principle which it enun- 
ciates is that we do not accept dis- 
placed persons solely upon the ground 
of the self-interest of this country. It 
does not propose that displaced persons 
be selected solely upon the basis of the 
tasks which they might perform in this 
country. It accepts family groups and 
if this bill is passed I believe that we will 
be the first nation to select displaced per- 
sons in family groups. 

Although as one member of the sub- 
committee I have not agreed with all the 
provisions of the bill, and have joined 
in amendments which I think improve 
it. I must emphasize that it enunciates 
great princples. I do not believe that 
the critics and the newspapers have 
sensed and taken into account this 
fundamental fact. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank my good friend 
from Kentucky. I appreciate his words. 
So far as I am personally concerned, the 
criticisms have rolled off me like water 
off a duck’s back. But, Mr. President, 
I know what the subcommittee has done. 
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I know that before the immigration sub- 
committee have come hundreds of bills, 
some relating to very questionable char- 
acters in connection with immigration 
into this country. 

The subcommittee has sweated week 
in and week out at the job of formulat- 
ing a great policy. The only reason I 
mention the criticism is that the other 
day in the city of Washington I happened 
to be among a group of businessmen, 
I bring this point into the open because 
it is so important for all America to 
understand it. At various sessions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States talks were made by Senators and 
by businessmen. Following one of these 
sessions there was a luncheon around a 
small table. The subject under discus- 
sion was not idle gossip. The question 
was, “What can I do when I go back 
home.” One of the answers was, “I will 
not indulge in curbstone advice or snap 
judgment. I will get all the facts, and 
I will not condemn or criticise on the 
basis of superficial knowledge.” I wish 
to God that that attitude could be 
adopted throughout America, and that 
groups which have selfish interests could 
follow the Biblical injunction, “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” I am not 
speaking about myself. I am speaking 
about the subcommittee, which has la- 
bored and got results. 

Mr. President, I have said that we can- 
not discuss one phase of the immigration 
problem—and, after all, the question of 
displaced persons is an immigration 
problem—without understanding the 
general over-all problem. The United 
States for many years has had an immi- 
gration policy which has been established 
by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. It has been a wise policy. I am 
not criticizing those who say that under 
this bill 200,000 persons, instead of 100,- 
000, should be admitted. If they have 
arrived at that honest conclusion, that 
is their right. But, Mr. President, under 
the quota allotted to Europe, 150,000 per- 
sons are allowed to enter the United 
States each year. I am not now talking 
about displaced persons; I am talking 
about the immigration quota, and I say 
that under the quota 150,000 persons 
from Europe are allowed to enter the 
United States each year. In addition to 
those who are admitted under the quota, 
there is the group of persons who are 
admitted on a nonquota basis. Last year, 
76,000 more persons entered the United 
States on a nonquota basis. So, instead 
of having a total of 150,000 persons ad- 
mitted to the United States from Europe 
during one year under the quota, as 
many as 300,000 persons in addition could 
be admitted on a nonquota basis. 

Now we are asked to pass a bill relating 
to displaced persons which would permit, 
in addition to the present quota and non- 
quota number, the entry of 50,000 dis- 
placed persons each year for 2 years, or a 
total of 100,000. Let me make that clear: 
We have a quota for Europe of 150,000 
persons a year. Last year we had, in 
addition to that, an actual immigration 
into the United States on a nonquota ba- 
sis of 76,000 persons. Now it is desired 
to add, on top of that, another 100,000, 
or 50,000 displaced persons for each of 
the 2 years 1949 and 1950. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator tell 
us more about the 76,000 persons coming 
from Europe last year, in addition to the 
150,000? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, it is necessary 
to understand the nonquota provisions. 
The nonquota provisions apply to rela- 
tives, such as a husband, a wife, or a 
child under 21 years of age. As I have 
said, 76,000 persons in that group en- 
tered the United States last year. A 
large number. of them were the wives 
of American soldiers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the nonquota 
system, would there be any way by which 
the displaced persons could be taken 
care of to some extent? 

Mr. WILEY. As a matter of fact, un- 
der the Presidential order of December 
22, 1945—and in referring to the non- 
quota group, I am not referring to dis- 
placed persons—90 percent of the visas 
issued in Germany and Austria were al- 
located to displaced persons. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator have any figures to indicate 
the number of displaced persons who 
have entered the United States since the 
end of the war? 

Mr. WILEY. By June 30 there will be 
approximately 50,000, even though the 
displaced-persons law is not yet on the 
statute books. 

Mr. President, I have stated these 
figures for the reason that there is a 
general misunderstanding about this 
matter. It is believed that we are being 
asked to pass a general immigration law 
and that we are trying to restrict the 
entrance of people into the United 
States. However, that is not true. This 
committee is not ready to report, and 
will not be ready to report until next 
year, on any of the plans in relation to 
a revision of the general immigration 
laws or in relation to the quotas. 

All this bill does, as has been stated 
dynamically by my dear friend, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, is for the first time 
in history, by the action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to lead the 
way, by legislative means, in beginning 
to handle the problem presented by dis- 
placed persons—in this case, 1,300,000 
of them. When the war was over, there 
were approximately 8,000,000 displaced 
persons, and now that number has been 
reduced to 1,300,000. So the job which 
has been done in that respect is not at 
all a bad one. When we hear state- 
ments about the terrible conditions of 
the displaced persons today, such state- 
ments are not at all correct. The people 
in the displaced-persons camps are be- 
ing fed better than are the Germans 
who are outside the camps. The record 
shows that those who are in the camps 
are receiving approximately 259 to 500 
more calories a day than are the people 
who live outside the camps in those 
countries. Obviously, Mr. President, a 
great deal that is said about this entire 
situation is not correct. 

But we are facing this problem: Under 
the United Nations, as will be remem- 
bered, an attempt was made to create 
an International Refugee Organization. 
In view of the fact that it has not come 
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into being, because the requisite num- 
ber of nations have not consented to it, 
there has been set up a PCIRO, or Pre- 
paratory Commission of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. That is 
the group which is undertaking to feed 
and look after the: displaced persons. 
So, Mr. President, we are faced with the 
necessity of determining how many dis- 
placed persons shall be admitted into the 
United States, in addition to the other 
persons who are being admitted, as I 
have stated. We must decide how many 
we can handle in this country during 
the next year. . 

I wish to state generally that, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kentucky 
when he spoke a few moments ago, this 
is an experiment; it is a new step. We 
are dealing with the displaced-person 
problem at a time when we know that 
all over the world Communists wish to 
enter the United States; we are dealing 
with it when this afternoon the Judiciary 
Committee will consider again, in execu- 
tive session, the Mundt bill, which pro- 
vides for the handling of the Commu- 
nist situation, so far as possible, in the 
United States. 

I should like to refer to what the com- 
mittee has said about the Communist 
problem. I refer now to page 20 of the 
report. We considered the possibility 
that Communists would infiltrate the 
displaced-persons’ camps and eventually 
would gain entrance into the United 
States; and we discussed the matter with 
some of the consular officials. The opin- 
ion was expressed that the situation was 
tailor-made for effecting illegal entry 
into the United States on false docu- 
ments, because it is difficult to verify 
identifying data or to check the proof 
of nationality. Attention was called to 
one or two cases in which Communists 
had presented false documents and had 
been caught. The testimony shows that 
40 percent of the applications for visas 
were forged by persons wishing to enter 
the United States. 

Mr. President, it will not be my purpose 
at this time to comment at great length 
on the proposed legislation which now is 
pending. Senate bill 2242 represents, as 
I have stated, very long and arduous 
work on the part of the Immigration Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
our distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REverRcoms). 
At the request of the full committee, I 
reported the bill to the Senate. It is a 
committee bill, and there was only one 
dissenting vote in the committee at that 
time. Although this proposed legislation 
bears my name, as I have already stated 
it is the committee bill. I had nothing 
to do with the drafting of the bill. How- 
ever, I adopt it. It is a subcommittee 
bill, having been written in the first in- 
stance by the subcommittee and then 
adopted by the full committee. It was 
reported to the floor of the Senate by the 
committee. I personally voted for the 
bill in the full committee because I be- 
lieved it to be a practical measure. 

Beyond the quota and nonquota en- 
tries to which I have already referred, 
50,000 additional persons can be siphoned 
into the United States, if they are prop- 
erly screened to protect our national in- 


‘various States. 
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terests, to say nothing of what are our 
needs in this country, and where those 
persons are to be placed. I have had 
group after group come to my office and 
suggest the rules which should apply, but 
when I asked them, “How many will you 
take?” not one of them said, “I will take 
one.” When I asked, “How many will 
you guarantee?” not one of them Said, 
“TI will take them, or give a guaranty.” 
Mr. President, some fine work has been 
done by resettlement commissions in 
The other day I tele- 
graphed to the Wisconsin Committee on 
Resettlement of Displaced Persons, 
which had been set up by Governor 
Rennebohm, regarding facilities that 
might be available in my own State for 
DP’s. I have received the following teie- 
gram in response: 
MapIson, WIS., May 25, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Based on survey conducted by governor’s 
committee, Wisconsin will have no difficulty 
in finding suitable employment and housing 
for about 3,000 families or in terms of indi- 
viduals upward of 10,000. Rural Wisconsin 
offers more employment opportunities and 
housing than urban areas. Survey enccun- 
tered no significant opposition to proposal of 
resettlement of displaced persons and in con- 
trast found sufficient individuals and groups 
of people enthusiastically in favor of propo- 
sal so there is no question about Wiscconsin’s 
ability to absorb its share and more of the 
admissions authorized in your Senate bill. 
Letter follows. 
Prof. GrorcE W. Hirt, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Committee on 
Resettlement of Displaced Per- 
sons. 


Mr. President, I have not yet received 
the letter. Today I am personally very 
happy that the members of that commit- 
tee fee] Wisconsin will absorb some farm- 
ers. The bill provides that 50 percent of 
the quota should go to the farms, where 
they are needed. The farmers al] over 
America need help. But the strange 
thing is, during all these months, no 
communication has been sent to me indi- 
cating who will take immigrants who are 
in the displaced persons category. Many 
committees came to Washington. If I 
had accepted the generalities of those 
who came to my office, Mr. President, I 
could have reached the concl:.ion that 
this country was ready to take millions 
of displaced persons and absorb them 
and house them. 

Mr. President, where are we to put the 
displaced persons who may come to our 
shores? Two million or more veterans 
coming out of college must have jobs. 
Our young folks are growing up. A 
housing problem exists in every commu- 
nity in the United States. Two million 
married couples in America are now 
sharing small quarters with others. 
These are facts we must consider, over 
and above the lot of the displaced per- 
sons in Europe. This is America, our 
home. We want good blood to come to 
this country. But we do not want any 
“rats’—we have enough of them. We 
want to be careful how we handle the 
problem, because it is dynamite. Every 
time we have fooled around with Joe 
Stalin, as the facts show, we have gen- 
erally been taken for a ride. There is no 
need of cur opening up the gates, in 
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this world crisis, to an influx of immi- 
grants, if there is any question about 
their character and their ability to be 
absorbed into our way of life. 

Yes, Mr. President, there has been 
widespread criticism of some of the pro- 
visions of the bill. Some have felt that 
the number of displaced persons to be 
allowed into our country is too small. 
Others have protested against the pref- 
erence provision for agricultural workers 
or from DP’s from the Baltic lands and 
from Poland east of the Curzon line. 
Others have protested against the provi- 
sions which prevent displacement of cur 
own American people from jobs and 
housing and any elaborate assurance in 
advance that such will not occur. 

Let me say here, that displaced persons 
are being looked after, and we are paying 
the major portion of the bill. But they 
are being looked after in Europe. If 
there are jobs for them here, and if, after 
a trial period, we can put 50,000 of them 
through the screening process between 
now and next January, and can get our 
mechanism in shape so it will operate, 
and there are jobs and houses in this 
country for a greater number, there is no 
reason why, at that time, we should not 
increase the allotment. But that does 
not suit certain groups in this country. 

Mr. President, I call attention to those 
who are in favor of the suggested number 
of 50.000. I shall mention first the Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER-. 
coms], and then the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DonnetL]. The 50,000 provi- 
sion was the result of much discussion, I 
can understand. There are those who 
say it should be 100,000. 

Let it be demonstrated on the floor of 
the Senate, Mr. President, that jobs are 
available, and that there are those who 
have houses who will take these people. 
Let us not indulge in mere generalities. 
Many committees have been working on 
this question now for many months, and 
some of them have been paid very good 
sums to head up organizations to dissem- 
inate propaganda, as in the case of oleo- 
margarine. One committee, organized 
for purposes of propaganda, as shown by 
the record, had a pay roll of $152,000, 
with which to endeavor to influence the 
Senate group. 

Each of these matters will be handled 
by amendments that are expected to be 
submitted from the Senate floor. The 
merits of the amendments will be de- 
bated, and I shall not at this time at- 
tempt to evaluate their merits, beyond 
what I have already said. 

I do, however, want to make the point 
that I believe the work of the Immigra- 
tion Sucommittee should be recognized 
in analyzing this problem on an object- 
ive basis and over a long period of time 
with testimony from the most informed 
sources available on this tremendous 
problem. The judgment of the subcom- 
mittee on any of these counts should 
not lightly be rejected. While neither I 
nor any of my colleagues will take that 
judgment as the final word on the situa- 
tion, I believe that we should give it our 
most careful consideration. 

At the same time, while bearing in 
mind our humanitarian obligations to 
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the stricken displaced persons in Europe, 
we must also remember our obligations 
to this dear land of ours. I call to the 
attention of my colleagues the fact that 
40 percent of the applications for visas 
to our country from DP’s have been 
fraudulent, and that entry into our land 
by DP’s provides a golden opportunity 
for agents of Soviet Russia to enter 
America. 

These facts should not be forgotten. 
We should not, in our zeal to fulfill our 
humanitarian responsibilities, forget our 
responsibilities to our own land and to 
our own people. 

We are paying most of the bill over 
there. A problem is involved which 
needs care and attention. It must not 
be solved through an emotional ap- 
proach. When I say that, Iam not con- 
demning those who want their relatives, 
persons of their own kin and blood, to 
come to this country. I know the ties 
which exist. I am a son of immigrants. 
My mother came to this country at the 
age of 3 years, before the Civil War. But, 
Mr. President, I am first, last, and always 
an American. I know that in these 
troublous times we should not let our 
emotions divert us from the real job in 
which we are engaged, which is protect- 
ing the people of America. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, the 
facts which I have stated should not be 
forgotten. We should not, in our zeal to 
fulfill our humanitarian responsibilities, 
forget our responsibilities to our own 
land and to our own people. 

I am hoping that some DP legislation 
will pass, but it is obvious that if we here 
attempt to write an impractical and vi- 
sionary formula for such legislation, it 
definitely will not succeed, and we will 
place an impossible task upon whoever 
is charged with administering the DP 
program, 

The question, therefore, is how to rec- 
oncile our action with our obligations to 
our own people and our obligations to the 
displaced persons. I do not believe these 
obligations are inconsistent or contra- 
dictory. I know that we will be adequate 
to the purpose of working out an equi- 
table formula, 

I think this bill provides for that. It 
is an experiment, Mr. President. We 
speak of adding to the existing quota and 
nonquota list 50,000 more displaced per- 
sons who have to be screened. We are 
putting that additional work on the Im- 
migration Bureau, or whatever depart- 
ment of the Government is to handle the 
question. We do not want it done in any 
lax way, and I hope that none of us here 
will be carried away by emotion, by false 
charges or prejudice, or any similar 
phony claim. 

We all know that we are all descend- 
ants of immigrants who came to the new 
world and found in it a paradise of op- 
portunity. I know that there are other 
potential immigrants now in Europe who 
could render wonderful account of them- 
selves and could make real contributions 
to our land, but there are also in Europe 
Soviet agents and others of extremely 
questionable loyalty and extremely ques- 
tionable value to our land. 

For the sake of the worthy DP’s whose 
name would be tarnished by the other 
group to which I have referred, for the 
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sake of our own country, I ask that my 
colleagues give their very careful con- 
sideration to this legislation and arrive 
at their judgment on the basis of the 
facts and the merits of the case. 

I think I have a particular reason for 
special interest in this bill, because at 
this time plans are under way for the 
embarking of 4 ships in what is known 
as the Wisconsin Centennial Friendship 
Fleet. The first of these will leave for 
Norway tomorrow. These ships will 
carry with them the gifts and good 
wishes of Americans of Wisconsin to the 
lands of their forefathers—the Scan- 
dinavian and the Low Countries. On.the 
return trip, these friendship fleet boats 
are expected to bring back immigrants 
who might not otherwise have been able 
to come to our shores because of the ter- 
rific lack of passenger ship facilities. 
Later on this summer, it is possible that 
a friendship fleet boat may go to western 
Germany, from which come so many of 
our finest Wisconsin people. 

The whole State of Wisconsin is par- 
ticularly a vast combination of foreign 
cultures and peoples blended into a new 
race of men—the American race. 

Yes, no one can say that we of Wis- 
consin lack sympathy with the problems 
of the displaced persons. , 

AMERICA’S CHRISTIAN OBLIGATIONS 


We recognize, too, that not only must 
we, as Americans, extend the hand of 
friendship to these displaced persons, but 
we who profess to be Christians, and who 
profess to follow the creed of the Master 
of Galilee, must, in the great American 
tradition, extend our hand and our haven 
to the footsore, the weary, the perse- 
cuted, the downtrodden. We recognize 
our humanitarian obligations. We 
recognize, too, that America has been 
propelled to leadership among the na- 
tions of earth and that all the other 
countries are watching America and the 
way in which we proceed with this dis- 
placed-persons problem. 

As Americans, therefore—and I speak 
of Christians in terms of the spirit of no- 
bility, of generosity, of charity, of help, 
rather than in terms of any one particu- 
lar faith—we must approach this bill 
with the most sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

° SAFEGUARDS AGAINST RECKLESSNESS 

At the same time, Mr. President, we 
must all be aware of the real practicali- 
ties in this situation. Let me emphasize 
a few: 

First. As reported in the committee re- 
port on displaced persons, more than 
40 percent of the applications for visas to 
our country have been found to be 
fraudulent. The reason for this is that 
obviously the displaced persons group 
provides a wonderful opportunity for 
Soviet agents and saboteurs to infiltrate 
the ranks. Unless we set up careful 
screening machinery, we shall find that 
our land will have been further invaded 
by Russian agents, who will not only seek 
to “termite” our institutions, but who 
will tarnish the name of the displaced 
persons themselves. We in the Judiciary 
Committee are now considering the 
Mundt-Nixon bill to control subversive 
activities. It would be ridiculous for us 
to report any legislation such as this and 
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at the same time to seek special legisla- 
tion which would merely permit a flood 
of Russian agents to enter our land. 

Second. The processing of displaced 
persons is a tremendous and complicated 
job. It will take a considerable number 
of men and a considerable amount of 
time. If we set the figure in this bill 
too high, then we will have set an unat- 
tainable and unreachable goal which 
simply cannot be fulfilled within a period 
of 12 months or 24 months. Why fool 
displaced persons abroad inte believing 
that we can process a tremendous num; 
ber of them within a short period of 
time? Why break their hearts and break 
our promises by setting up unattainable 
goals? 

Third. The Judiciary Committee adopt- 
ed certain preference provisions for agri- 
cultural individuals, of whom we have @ 
terrific need in our land, and for other 
folks who would not displace Americans 
from jobs or housing. Would it not be 
cruel to bring displaced persons into our 
land into already overfilled occupations 
and overfilled areas? Is it not wiser to 
make advance preparations for them 
and to make sure that they will be ade- 
quately taken care of rather than sim- 
ply allow them to pour into our land and 
then suffer the consequences of lack of 
preparations? 

Mr. President, some fine work has been 
done by resettlement commissions in 
various States. I have already placed in 
the Recorp the telegram which I re- 
ceived from Prof. George W. Hill, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Committee on Re- 
settlement of Displaced Persons. Wis- 
consin, a State of 3,300,000 people, is 
confronted with the question of whether 
it can absorb 3,000 heads of families. 
We need something more definite than 
the information we have received. I 
shall telegraph Professor Hill again and 
ask him for the names and addresses of 
persons who will, if this bill shall become 
law, actually take in DP’s. 

I am satisfied that there are certain 
industries which can use additional help. 
I know that American tailors could use 
foreign tailors. There should be no prob- 
lern in that regard. If the people in 
New York and elsewhere want tailors, 
and the foreign tailors pass the test and 
jobs can be provided which will not dis- 
place Americans, they should be taken 
care of. 

Mr. President, there is another pro- 
vision of the bill which should bear real 
scrutiny from the standpoint of merit. 
The record discloses that there are be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 noncitizens 
in this country. When they came here 
in the past they had a tendency to settle 
in the large cities. There they form a 
whirlpool of foreign isms and create 
many of our problems. We do not want 
to add to that whirlpool. There are 
those abroad who seek homes and havens 
and jobs here, and want to work and pro- 
duce and become Americans. On. the 
broad prairies, in the villages and cities 
throughout the land, without going into 


- the large metropolitan centers, there is 


plenty of room for them. The problem 
then arises whether there are houses for 
them, whether there are those who wili 
guarantee to lock after them, or whether 
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we will get them over here and turn them 
loose, and perhaps open up displaced 
persons camps on this continent. 

Mr. President, it is not as simple a 
problem as some of our emotional friends 
would make it out to be. Wisconsin, of 
course, is but one State in the Union 
which has made surveys and studies, and 
I trust that those who are going to argue 
for the hundred thousand a year will 
have gotten what I have been unable to 
get up to date, namely, a summation of 
the studies of the various State groups, 
not mere generalities, but actual, con- 
crete results, and will place them before 
this body. If that is done, and it can be 
demonstrated that we should change the 
figure in the bill to 100,000, and it can be 
proved that jobs are available, that the 
displaced persons will not be turned loose 
on the communities, and that there are 
houses available, I am sure the subcom- 
mittee and the committee itself will be 
the first to say “Amen.” But such 
demonstration is lacking. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat, mere 
promises will not make houses or jobs. 
What we need are guaranties in order 
to insure that these immigrants will not 
be left out in the cold, helpless and 
friendless, when they arrive on our 
shores, and will not become public 
charges and a drain on the already over- 
strained capacity of our congested cities, 
villages, and homesteads. 

Mr. President, I stand ready to abide 
by the wishes of my colleagues in regard 
to the pending legislation. I shall re- 
spect their opinions. I think the present 
situation is such that no man can claim 
that he is omniscient. I merely ask my 
colleagues to bear in mind the realities 
which I have mentioned, rather than 
allow themselves to be swept away, or 
pressured away, if you please. 

Mr. President, to give an example of 
pressure, the Mundt bill had not even 
come to the Senate, or been assigned 
by the President pro tempore to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary before telegrams 
and letters began to come to the commit- 
tee from all over the country. We had 
not even gotten the bill, but someone had 
told certain groups to put on the pressure. 
One hundred and fifty-two thousand 
dollars was spent by one committee pres- 
suring Members of Congress on this sub- 
ject in 1 year, as appears from figures in 
the clerk’s office. 

For the sake of our own land, for the 
sake of the displaced persons themselves, 
we have to make sure that if we are to 
proceed along this line we shall go for- 
ward with calmness and judgment, with 
practicality and a realistic appraisal of 
the facts involved in the performance of 
our Christian and humanitarian obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. President, something was said the 
other day about this being a dark cloud 
on American conduct, or something to 
that effect. I deny that. I say one can 
search the annals of mankind from the 
dawn of history, and no record can be 
found of a people having done what we 


are doing, of a people having contributed . 


as we have contributed. Never have peo- 
ple reached out to help their enemies 
as we have done. During the coming 
year we will spend $450,030,000 in Ger- 
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many, plus $800,000,000, to help rehabili- 
tate those people. 

Mr. President, that is all the more 
reason, as we proceed along these lines 
to give of our sustenance, that we pro- 
ceed with caution, to the end that the 
termites may not be permitted to begin 
their work. And by that term I do not 
mean to infer that the displaced per- 
sons are termites. Some might not be- 
lieve me when I say that in the camps I 
visited the people were happy, they were 
out from under the influence of Joe 
Stalin, they were producing, they were 
even building, they had shops and were 
creating things, and they were well fed. 
All I urge is that we proceed to carry for- 
ward whatever plan we develop, and let 
it be with a song in our hearts and a 
light in our eyes, with a prayer on our 
lips that we will do the job and do it 
well, if we are going to help the displaced 
persons and not injure our own country. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. BarkKLey, and by 
unanimous consent, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from New Mex- 
ico |Mr. CuHavez] be excused from further 
service as a member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and assigned 
to service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPaARKMAN] be excused from further service 
as a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and assigned to service on 
the Committee on Public Works; that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] be 
excused from further service as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia and assigned to service on the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service; and that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. FEAzEL] 
be assigned to service on the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


TRANSFER OF PORTION OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION CENTER AT LOS 
ANGELES FOR USE OF UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to transfer a portion of 
the Veterans’ Administration Center at 
Los Angeles, Calif., to the State of Cali- 
fornia for the use of the University of 
California, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1560. A bill to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1397). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

S. 2554. A bill to promote the common 
defense by providing for the retention and 
maintenance of a national reserve of in- 
dustrial productive capacity, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No, 
1409). 
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By Mr. MAYBANKE, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

8.2174. A bill to amend further sections 
10 and 12 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended (37 U. S. C. 110 and 112), 
relating to allowances; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 1398). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

§. 2553. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Mystic River 
Bridge Authority, an instrumentality of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, an ease- 
ment for the construction and operation of 
bridge approaches over and across lands 
comprising a part of the United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1399). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

S. 2622. A bill to provide that personnel 
of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Organized Reserve Corps shall have 
a common Federal appointment or enlist- 
ment as Reserves of the Army of the United 
States, to equalize disability benefits ap- 
plicable to such personnel, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1400). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2505. A bill to amend the act of August 
1, 1947, to clarify the position of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force with respect to such 
act, and to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish six additional positions 
in the professional and scientific service, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No, 1408), 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 5283. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of surplus sand at Fort Story, Va.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1402). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S.1183. A bill to incorporate the Virgin 
Islands Corporation, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1410); 

S. 1274. A bill confirming the claim of A. B. 
Learned to certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, county of Wilkinson; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1411); 

S. 1275. A bill confirming the claim of Miss 
Lucille Romano to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi, county of Warren; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1412); 

H.R. 3680. A bill to amend sections 207, 
213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225 of title 2 of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1403); 

H.R. 4954. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance under 
Federal reclamation laws of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project, Washington; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1404); 

H. R. 6056. A bill to amend an act of Con- 
gress approved February 9, 1881, which 
granted a right-of-way for railroad purposes 
through certain lands of the United States in 
Richmond County, N. Y.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1405); and 

H.R. 6091. A bill to withdraw certain land 
as available land within the meaning of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 (42 
Stat. 108), as amended, and to restore it to 
its previous status under the control of the 
Territory of Hawaii; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1406). 

By Mr. FLANDERS, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8. 2746. A bill to continue for a temporary 
period certain powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1407). 

By Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 1260. A bill to provide for the settlement 
and payment to certain motor carriers of 
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claims against the United States for damages 
resulting from Federal possession, control, 
and operation in time of war of the carriers’ 
transportation systems and properties; to 
provide for just compensation to such car- 
riers for the use of such transportation sys- 
tems and properties during such possession, 
control, and operation; and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1414). 


INCORPORATION OF THE PANAMA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I ask 
unanimous consent to report an original 
bill to amend the Canal Zone Code for 
the purpose of incorporating the Panama 
Railroad Company, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1401) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill and report will be 
received, and the bill will bs placed on 
the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2747) to amend the Canal 
Zone Code for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing the Panama Railroad Company was 
read twice by its title and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 


PROCUREMENT, ETC., OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY—REPORT™ OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, I ask unanimous 
consent to report an original bitl to or- 
ganize and simplify the procurement, 
utilization, and disposal of Government 
property, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 1413) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill and report will be 
received, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2754) to reorganize and 
simplify the procurement, utilization, and 
disposal of Government property, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 26, 1948, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

S. 1006. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, so as to increase the acreage of 
sodium leases which may be issued in any 
State to a person, association, or corpora- 
tion; 

S. 2256. An act relating to the meat-in- 
spection service of the Department of Agri- 
culture; and 

S. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAYBANK: 

8. 2746. A bill to continue for a temporary 
period certain powers, authority, and dis- 
cretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, reported an original bill 
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(S. 2747) to amend the Canal Zone Code 
for the purpose of incorporating the Panama 
Railroad Company, which was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER (for Mr. BuSHFIELD): 

S. 2748. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue Katherine 
Nelson a patent in fee to certain land; and 

S. 2749. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Kate 
Charging Cloud Bear Doctor a patent in fee 
to certain land; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

8. 2750. A bill for the relief of Lee Wee and 
Chan Suey; and 

8.2751. A bill for the relief of Peter I. 
Tirbak and his family; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2752. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of an experiment sta- 
tion in the Appalachian region for research 
on the production, refining, transportation, 
and use of petroleum and natural gas; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. BALL, 

* Mr. Brewster, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. Cooper, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
FLANpERS, Mr. FuLpricut, Mr. GEorGcE, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. LANGER, Mr. PEprer, Mr. 
Reep, Mr. Russet, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
Wuerry, and Mr. Younc): 

S.2753. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Works Administrator to provide emergency 
aid and coordinate the activities of Federal 
agencies in disaster areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, re- 
ported an original bill (S. 2754) to reorganize 
and simplify the procurement, utilization, 
and disposal of Government property, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. REVERCOMB (by request) : 

8.2755. A bill to amend the act of June 
11, 1946, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MALONE (for himself, Mr. BuTLER, 
Mr. Wrtey, Mr. Ecron, Mr. CaIn, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. McFar- 
LAND, and Mr. CHAvEz) introduced Senate bill 
2756, to stimulate the production and con- 
servation of strategic and critical ores, 
metals, and minerals in the interest of na- 
tional defense and for the establishment 
within the Department of the Interior of a 
Mine Incentive Payments Division, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 244), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 148, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 25, 1947, 
authorizing the Committee on Public Lands 
(now the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs) to make a study and investigation of 
any matter referred to it, is hereby in- 
creased by $25,000. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. IVES submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2242) to authorize for a limited pericd 
of time the admission into the United 
States of certain European displaced 
persons for permanent residence, and for 
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other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS AND INDEPENDENT EX- 
ECUTIVE AGENCIES, 1949—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. Lucas) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Lucas to the bill (H. R. 
6481) making appropriations for Gov- 
ernment corporations and independent 
executive agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 

Strike out the proviso on page 3, beginning 
on line 20 and ending on line 25. 


NAVIGATION AND FLOOD-CONTROL 
WORK ON RIVERS AND HARBORS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
HOLLAND) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 6419) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation and flood control, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed. 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES— 
ARTICLE BY THOMAS L. STOKES 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the noted 
columnist and writer, Thomas L. Stokes, 
writing in the Boston Traveler, and the 
other newspapers which carry his column, 
has written an article on the subject of 
Senate Joint Resolution 200, the joint 
resolution proposing a _ constitutional 
amendment to provide that in the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President of 
the United States electoral votes be 
counted in proportion to the popular vote. 

As Senators know, three times in our 
history the candidate who received the 
greatest number of popular votes for 
President cid not become President. 
The proposed amendment would cor- 
rect that very obvious and dangerous 
defect in our system of electing the 
President of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stokes’ article be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“NATIONAL AFFAIRS” 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—Congress has a 
splendid chance at this session to start a 
long-needed reform on its way. This is 
abolition of the antique and outmoded elec- 
toral-college system and substitution of 
popular election of our Presidents. 

The opportunity is offered in a proposed 
constitutional amendment which has been 
reported favorably from the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both House and Senate and is 
waiting on the calendar. Passage by the 
necessary two-thirds of each branch would 
send it to the States, of which approval by 
three-fourths is needed for ratification. 

The amendment would abolish the electoral 
college but retain the electoral votes. Under 
it, each candidate would receive the pro- 
portion of the electoral vote of each State 
to which his popular vote entitled him. 
For example, if the Republican candidate 
received 60 percent of the popular vote in 
Ohio and the Democratic candidate 40 per- 
cent, the Republican would get 15 electoral 
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votes and the Democrat 10. As it is now, 
the Republican would get all 25. And so on 
with every State. 

Congress not only has the opportunity to 
do something now, but it also has today a 
glaring example of how the electoral system 
might be abused. This is in the South where, 
as we are aware, plans are afoot among 
Democratic organizations in a few States to 
withhold the electoral vote from President 
Truman because of his civil-rights program. 

There is no certainty that these States will 
go through with their plan, but if they do, 
the result will be to place in the hands of a 
few men the right to cast the vote of the 
State, no matter how the people vote. The 
people would be voting blind. Many might 
vote for President Truman. He might get a 
majority. But, if the plot goes through, 
these votes wouldn’t count. 

There’s another possibility in the South 
this year. Because of southern resentment 
against the President, there is a chance that 
a Republican might carry one or more of the 
States that used this device—rather remote, 
it is true. But unless the electors decided 
to cast their votes for the Republican candi- 
date in such an event, which they would 
hardly be likely to do, the people who voted 
for the Republican would be disfranchised. 
If the electors decided to cast their votes for 
a third candidate, then the people’s votes for 
neither the Democrat nor the Republican 
would count. 

This is merely cited as an example of what 
could happen. The proposed amendment 
would not apply to the 1948 election. But 
it does have application to the future and 
to such a contingency as has occurred three 
times in our history, when the candidate who 
got the biggest popular vote lost the Presi- 
dency through the electoral system. The 
amendment would also open the way for giv- 
ing us still more democracy and for strength- 
ening our two-party sysicm., 

Under the electoral system, many voters 
do not get any recognition or representation, 
since the candidate who wins a majority in 
a State gets the entire electoral vote. A 
proportionate allotment would recognize the 
minority in the electoral count. We would 
not have had the lopsided electoral votes of 
the last few national elections had such a 
system been in effect. 

The proposed change would help the two 
parties to build up their strength in sec- 
tions where elections nOw almost go by de- 
fault—as with Republicans, for example, in 
the South. Recognition of their votes in 
the  proportional-electoral-vote method 
would induce Republican Presidential can- 
didates to campaign in the South. 

Senator Lopce (Republican, of Massachu- 
setts), sponsor of the proposed constitutional 
amendment in the Senate, pointed out that 
Governor Dewey, of New York, would have re- 
ceived 28.906 electoral votes in the South in 
1944 under a proportional electoral system. 
Instead, he received none. LODGE suggested 
that, had the amendment been in effect in 
1944, Republicans would have campaigned in 
the South and Governor Dewey might have 
got a million more popular votes there. 

The Senator aiso explained that the pro- 
posed change would prevent concentration 
of Presidential campaigning in the State of 
big populations with the big electoral prizes 
that go to the majority—and often a thin 
one. This would eliminate the desperate 
angling for votes in those areas, the use of 
all sorts of issues that stir up passions and 
prejudice, as is often done to appeal to mi- 
norities of various kinds, and the intensity 
that contributes to corruption. 


WAINWRIGHT SHIPYARD, PANAMA CITY, 
FLA.—ARTICLE FROM PANAMA CITY 
HERALD 
[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Panama City (Fia.) Herald relating to a 
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Senate committee report on the Wainwright 
Shipyard, of Panama City, Fla., which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


AMENDMENT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY ACT 
OF 1944—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit a conference report on Senate 
bill 2277, to amend section 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, and so forth, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
conference report will be read. 

The conference report was read, as 
follows: 


The 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2277) to amend section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, to provide 
for the disposition of surplus real property to 
States, political subdivisions, and municipali- 
ties for use as public parks, recreational areas, 
and historic-monument sites, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3,.4, and 5. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1 and 2; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 
“Provided, That no property shall be deter- 
mined under this paragraph to be suitable or 
desirable for use as an historic-monument 
except in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments es- 
tablished by section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act for the preservation of historic American 
sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities of 
national significance, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666), and no property shall be so determined 
to be suitable or desirable for such use if 
(A) its area exceeds that necessary for the 
preservation and proper observation of the 
historic-monument situated thereon, or (B) 
it was acquired by the United States at any 
time subsequent to January 1, 1900.” 

And amend the Senate engrossed bill as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 16, strike out the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof “, and.” 

On page 3, line 17, strike out the semicolon 
and all thereafter to and including “(61 Stat. 
202)” in line 21, page 3. 

On page 4 strike out all in lines 7-21, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 3. Section 18 (e) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby re- 
pealed.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment 
to the title. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
WAYNE Morse, 
Harry F. Byrp, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JAMES W. WADSWORTH, 
MELVIN C. SNYDER, 
CARTER MANASCO, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this is a conference report on the bill pro- 
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viding for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty. The conferees agreed substantial- 
ly on the bill as it passed the Senate. 
There are only two changes in the bill 
as it was passed by this-body. One de- 
fines a little more accurately what is a 
historic monument, and puts it up to the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, His- 
toric Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, 
to advise the Secretary of the Interior 
as to what in their opinion is a historic 
monument. 

The only other change is a technical 
one, made necessary by the passage by 
the Congress and the signature by the 
President of a bill cxtending the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
passage of that bill made necessary the 
elimination of one section of Senate bill 
2277, which concerns the RFC disposing 
of property to small business. 

Mr. President, those are the only two 
changes in the conference report from 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COOPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, yester- 
day, during the course of the debate on 
the displaced persons legislation the 
question was raised as to the amount of 
money already contributed by the United 
States to the Preparatory Commission 
for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, and the percentages to be paid by 
the different participating countries. In 
order to clarify the record I have had an 
investigation made and a statement pre- 
pared which I desire to present for the 
Recorp at this time, pointing out, I think 
accurately, what the exact situation is, 
both as to the participation by our coun- 
try and by other countries, and the un- 
derstanding with regard to the matter. 

In order to clarify this question, I have 
examined the legislative history of Pub- 
lic Law 146, which authorized the United 
States to participate in the International 
Refugee Organization. I have also se- 
cured from the Department of State the 
latest available figures on the amounts 
contributed by various countries, includ- 
ing the United States, to the PCIRO. 

In the light of this informaton, it is 
clear that the Congress never intended to 
limit the United States contribution to 
TRO, or PCIRO, to any particular per- 
centage of the amount actually contrib- 
uted by member governments at any 
given time. Obviously, if the United 
States happened to make the first con- 
tribution to TRO—even a token pay- 
ment—this would represent 100 percent 
of the contributions received until other 
members made their contributions. 
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I find from the record that this ques- 
tion was first considered during the 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate on Senate 
Joint Resolution 77, a joint resolution 
providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the IRO 
and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for. The Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, stated—page 10: 

The United States has 39.89 percent of the 
administrative budget, and of the operational 
budget it has 45.75 percent. That, of course, 


is based on the theory that all these people 
will join. If they do not, then the per- 
centage of those who join would be increased, 
because there would be fewer people. 


On pages 43 and 44 of the same hear- 
ing, Assistant Secretary Hilldring stated 
as follows: 


Our participation in the International 
Refugee Organization will involve a finan- 
cial expenditure by the United States of 
$73,500,000 for the first year of operations. 
This sum is based on a contribution of 39.89 
percent to the administrative budget ($1,- 
915,000); or 45.75 percent to the operating 
budget ($69,110,000) and to the large-scale 
resettlement operations ($2,300,000); and the 
estimated cost of United States representa- 
tion in the IRO ($175,000). It should be 
noted that contributions to large-scale re- 
settlement may be on a voluntary basis; but 
we propose to contribute the same percent 
as for operational expenses. Since the per- 
centages of contributions which I have men- 
tioned are based on a full participation, the 
United States percentage of contribution 
would accordingly rise even though our total 
dollar expenditure would remain the same. 
If there is 85-percent participation, the 
United States contribution would amount 
to 54 percent of the total. At least 75 per- 
cent of the operational expenses must be 
contributed by 15 countries to bring the IRO 
into being. At that point the United States 
percent would be 61 percent. The estimated 
requirement of $73,500,000 was included in 
the Executive budget which has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President. 


As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] pointed out yesterday, the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations presented by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] further rec- 
ognized this principle. The following 
appears in Report No. 51, dealing with 
the International Refugee Organization, 
on pages 2 and 3: 


Participation in the International Refugee 
Organization would involve an expenditure 
by the United States of $73,500,000 for the 
first year of operations. This total is based 
on a contribution of 39.89 percent to the 
administrative budget ($1,915,000), 45.75 per- 
cent to the operating budget ($69,110,000), 
and to the large-scale resettlement opera- 
tions ($2,300,000); and the estimated cost of 
United States representation in the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization ($175,000). 


Those are the same figures which ap- 
peared in the previously quoted state- 
ment by Assistant Secretary Hildring. 


Contributions to the large-scale resettle- 
ment program are on a voluntary basis. The 
percentages of contributions for the ad- 
ministrative and operating budgets are 
based on the assumption that all the mem- 
bers of the United Nations will participate 
in the work of the International Refugee 
Organization. Since some states are not ex- 
pected to join, it follows that the percentage 
contribution of the United States will rise 
accordingly even though our total dollar ex- 
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penditure will remain the same. Thus if 
there is 85-percent participation, for exam- 
ple, the United States contribution would 
amount to 54 percent of the total. In any 
event our contribution would remain at the 
$73,500,000 figure. 


I will not burden the Senate with fur- 
ther quotations. I do wish to point out, 
however, that the question was also fully 
considered by the other body of Con- 
gress and that exactly the same inter- 
pretation was placed by it upon our Gov- 
ernment’s position as by the Senate. 
For the benefit of those who might wish 
to examine this in more detail, I would 
refer them to hearings before a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
on House Joint Resolution 207, page 11: 
Report No. 464 of the Commiitee on For- 
eign Affairs, May 26, 1947, page 3; and 
hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill for 1948, page 1508. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
to the extent that there is less than full 
participation by all members of the 
United Nations in the International 
Refugee Organization, the percentage of 
contribution of every member govern- 
ment participating in and contributing 
to the IRO is necessarily higher than the 
percentage allotted to such government 
in annex II of the IRO constitution. For 
instance—and I am applying this to 
other countries—the percentage allotted 
in annex II to the United Kingdom is 
14.75 percent, whereas the actual per- 
centage of their contribution at present 
to PCIRO is 25 percent. Canada’s pres- 
ent percentage is 6 percent, compared to 
the allotted percentage of 3.50 percent. 
Australia’s actual present percentage is 
4, in contrast to the 1.76 percent men- 
tioned in annex II. Thus, it is clear 
that the percentages specified in annex II 
referred to the share of the provisional 
budget set forth in paragraph 1 of the 
annex, and not to any proportionate re- 
lationship among member governments, 
except in the unlikely event that all 
members of the United Nations simul- 
taneously became paying members of 
the IRO. 

On May 25, 1948, 14 governments had 
ratified the constitution of the IRO. 
That is 14 out of the required 15. Their 
contributions to the Preparatory Com- 
mission as of that date totaled $89,549,- 
338. Of this total, the United States 
Government had contributed $53,268,674, 
or 59 percent of the total. That is, on 
May 25, 1948, the most recent date for 
which we have the figures. The figures 
are up to date. As other governments 
which have already ratified the constitu- 
tion of IRO, such as Belgium and Argen- 
tina, and governments which are ex- 
pected to ratify the constitution, such as 
Brazil, Venezuela, Denmark, and Sweden, 
make their contributions to IRO, the per- 
centage which the United States con- 
tribution will bear to the total contribu- 
tions will drop proportionately. 

As of May 20, 1948, the member gov- 
ernments of IRO had contributed as 
follows—expressed in dollars, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, without reading the table, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point 
the list of the nations participating and 
the exact amount which they have con- 
tributed up to this time, including, of 
course, the United States contribution of 
$53,268,674, which I mentioned before. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

I nin cicasieneiiarmmennas $2, 753, 225 
1, 021, 369 
5, 440, 717 
2, 032, 256 

15, 706 
925, 838 
600 

8, 033 

377, 880 
688, 666 
183, 910 
22, 832, 464 
53, 258, 674 


United Kingdom 
United States of America 


89, 549, 338 


Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for yielding to me. 

Does the Senator from West Virginia 
wish to make any inquiry on this subject? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia for 
that purpose. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, as I followed the reason- 
ing of the able Senator from New Jer- 
sey, it is that $73,500,000 was appro- 
priated, that that sum should be spent, 
regardless of whether or not other coun- 
tries contribute to what is known as the 
International Refugee Organization. If 
the thought and reasoning of my able 
friend from New Jersey were carried out, 
it would simply mean that, had the 
United States alone signed the interna- 
tional agreement, it would have had to 
contribute 100 percent of the PCIRO ex- 
penses, when the constitution itself ex- 
pressly says that 39 percent is the limit 
to be paid by this country for adminis- 
trative expenses, and 45 percent for 
operational expenses. I merely wish to 
make that point. I think we have both 
made our position clear, and I am willing 
that the Recorp stand with respect to the 
viewpoints which we have expressed. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator; and 
I thank the Senator from Kentucky for 
yielding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at a 
later time in the course of the debate 
upon this measure, in association with 
other Senators, I intend to propose an 
amendment to the bill relating to the 
question of administration. I had not 
intended to make any general statement 
upon the bill, but because of certain 
statements which have been made, and 
because of my own interest in this prob- 
lem, I desire comment upon some of 
the facts which have prompted the for- 
mulation of the bill. 

Three years have passed since the 
close of the war in Europe. Even before 
that time we had heard a great deal 
about displaced persons. It is rather 
surprising to note today, in the face of 
the great interest which has been ex- 
pressed throughout the country in the 
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solution of this problem, that we have 
done little toward its solution. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam compelled to 
challenge in a most friendly way the 
statement that this country has done 
nothing about the problem. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure that our 
division will always be friendly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is estimated 
that by July 1 of this year 50,000 dis- 
placed persons will have entered the 
United States. I ask the Senator, What 
other country in the world has allowed 
that many to enter? Not one. I can- 
not agree with the statement of the Sen- 
ator that we have done nothing to meet 
the problem. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope the Senator will 
remember that I did not say that we 
had done nothing toward the solution 
of the problem. I said that we had done 
little toward its solution. I do not know 
that 50,000 have been admitted into the 
United States. It is my information that 
approximately 30,000 have been admit- 
ted. In proportion to our population 
and our resources, we have done less 
than have some other countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield, so that there 
may be no misunderstanding? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EctTon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. My statement was 


that it was estimated that by July 1 of 
this year 50,000 will have entered. The 
Senator is correct as to the 30,000 who 
have already entered, up to some date in 
past months. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been surprised 
by the misconceptions which are held 


concerning this problem. I realize, as 
was so well expressed by my good friend 
the distinguished senior Senator fromm 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], that they have 
arisen in part from emotional attitudes 
toward the problem. Because of the fact 
that human beings are involved, and be- 
cause of the circumstances which 
brought them into Germany and Aus- 
tria, it is impossible to dissociate the 
human factor from the problem. 

I compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia for his lead- 
ership of the subcommittee. His sub- 
committee has done an admirable job in 
preparing for the benefit of the Senate 
a factual statement of the many aspects 
of the displaced-persons problem. I have 
not agreed with all the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the factual state- 
ment, but I believe that it is an accurate 
and fair statement of many facts con- 
cerned with this great question. 

I do not have any special information 
which should be made available to the 
Senate; but as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which considered the problem, I 
shall state my views. 

I do not want to bring into the debate 
@ personal matter; but I think I should 
say that I believe that, with the excep- 
tion of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Cain] and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
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sachusetts [Mr. LopGE], I have probably 
seen this problem at closer range than 
has any other Member of this body. It 
was because of that experience that my 
first interest in the people was aroused. 
It was aroused long before I became a 
Member of the Senate, and before I 
thought I would ever be a Member cf this 
body. 

In March 1944 I had the experience of 
entering Germany with the armies of the 
United States. For the first time we saw 
streaming back along the roads, at times 
almost closing the roads to the require- 
ments of military travel, great numbers 
of displaced persons. I shall never for- 
get one of the most dramatic and moving 
spectacles I have ever seen, that of thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, ill- 
clad, without adequate food, and without 
means of transportation, trudging along 
the roads, yet happy and joyful in their 
liberation. 

At the close of the war I was assigned 
for a time in Munich as legal adviser to 
the officer in the Third United States 
Army, Maj. Philip Schaefer, who was 
charged with making arrangements 
for the repatriation of approximately 
3,000,000 displaced persons in that 
zone. In that capacity I had the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear some of the rep- 
resentatives of other nations who came 
there to make arrangements for the re- 
patriations of their nationals, and I had 
the opportunity to visit many of the dis- 
placed persons’ camps and talk with the 
occupants of those camps. For what- 
ever it may be worth, I state these facts 
so that the Senate may know some of the 
reasons upon which I base the conclu- 
sions I have reached. 

I think it would be worth while to make 
clear again to this body the groups of 
persons with whom we are concerned in 
the consideration of this problem. 

There were some 8,000,000 persons who 
were actually displaced because of the 
war. As the Nazi armies swept across 
western Europe, Poland, and the Balkan 
States, and then into Russia, they tore 
thousands of such persons forcibly from 
their homes and from their farms and 
from their families, and drove them into 
Germany, there to work in their fields 
and factories, or, if they had political or 
religious influence, to be placed in the 
concentration camps at Buchenwald, 
Dachau, Flossenburg, Auschwitz, or the 
other places of horror about which we 
have heard. 

Second, there is another group of per- 
sons who cannot properly be called, in 
the technical sense, displaced persons. 
They were residents of Germany and of 
Austria, but because of their political op- 
position to the Nazi regime or because of 
the fact that they were Jews upon whom 
had been imposed the hateful Nurem- 
burg law, they were forced into the con- 
centration camps. They were not dis- 
placed persons in the sense that they 
were taken from their homes in other 
countries, but they were displaced from 
their social and political and religious life 
in Germany. 

There is a third group. In the closing 
days of the war there came sweeping 
back toward Germany, from the Baltic 
states—from Esthonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania—thousands of persons fleeing be- 
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fore the advance of the armies of one of 
our allies, Russia. I talked to many of 
those people—Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Esthonians. They were people whose 
countries suffered two occupations. 
They were occupied by the Russian 
armies in the early days of the war. 
Later they were occupied by the German 
armies, as they moved into Russia. 
Those with whom I talked stated that 
the German occupation, bad as it was, 
did not compare in horror with the Rus- 
sian occupation; thousands of these peo- 
ple fled from the Russian armies as they 
moved to join the United States armies 
in Germany. This group of persons con- 
stitutes a considerable part of the total 
number of displaced persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. During what years 
did such persons flee from the Baltic 
countries? 

Mr. COOPER. The class of persons I 
am talking about fled from Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, and the eastern part of 
Poland in the spring of 1945, before the 
Germans surrendered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. These countries 
have immigration quotas. Have the 
displaced persons from those countries 
been coming into the United States each 
year under the quotas of those countries? 

Mr. COOPER. These countries have 
very small quotas. I think the quotas 
amount to only a few hundred for each, 
whereas the total number of such per- 
sons in Germany and Austria is approx- 
imately 200,000. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, does 
not the bill provide that 50 percent of 
the 100,000 persons must come from 
those particular countries? 

Mr. COOPER. The bill now before 
the Senate—the bill reported by the com- 
mittee—does so provide. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield, if the Senator 
from Mississippi has finished. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am glad to have 
the Senator proceed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I simply wish to 
make a statement apropos of the point 
raised by the Senator from Mississippi. 
The bill provides that 50 percent of the 
quotas shall be available to the people 
who have suffered in the way the Senator 
has described, and who are, in truth, 
genuine displaced persons, and are per- 
sons whose lands have been annexed 
by another country. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. One of the rea- 
sons for that is that the people in the 
Baltic states and in the portion of 
Poland east of the Curzon line have had 
their lands taken from them, and they 
cannot return. So 50 percent of the 
quotas are set aside for their benefit. 
However, most of them have not been 
able to enter this country, because the 
quotas for their countries are so small, as 
compared with the quotas for larger 
countries. For that reason, we thought 
the provision was a fair one, in order that 
the persons whose plight has been so 
eloquently described by the Senator from 
Kentucky might have a chance to enter 
the United States. 


President, 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question 
at this point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I notice in the com- 
mittee hearings a statement that 40 per- 
cent of the persons who have entered 
the United States have entered under 
forged documents. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
that is not quite correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the fact? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Forty percent of 
the documents offered to our consuls 
abroad, in connection with the making 
of applications for visas for entrance into 
the United States, were found to be 
forged. It is not correct to say that the 
Persons presenting those forged docu- 
ments were admitted to the United 
States. Those persons were applying for 
visas to enter the United States under 
quotas under the Presidential directive 
of December 22, 1945, which gives a pref- 
erence to displaced persons, under the 
quotas. 

Very few of the people of the Baltic 
states could enter the United States un- 
der such an arrangement, because they 
had to come here under the small quotas 
which applied to their countries. On the 
other hand, Poland has a fairly large 
quota—more than 5,000. 

The evidence in respect to 40 percent 
of the persons having forged documents 
applies to the supporting evidence and 
applications and other documents which 
had to be offered when persons applied 
for visas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point I wish to 
makc is that no system to screen the ap- 
plicants is provided. There are no facili- 
ties to detect fraud or forgery. 

Under the bill now pending, what is 
the system of screening which will be 
set up? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the bill 
there will be a commission which will 
prescribe rules and regulations. But ac- 
tually the administration will be through 
the consular offices, just as is the case 
today. In other words, the displaced per- 
sons will enter the United States under 
visas, as all other immigrants do. 

Mr. EASTLAND. How can it be de- 
termined whether their papers are forged 
or are genuine? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When the offices 
of the United States consulates are prop- 
erly staffed with good investigators, such 
detections are made. It is in that way 
that any false documents are identified. 
As a matter of fact, I hope that in con- 
nection with the program under this bill 
the consulates will have more investiga- 
tors and more competent staffs. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the bill con- 
tain any provision for improving the 
screening process? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is provided by 
the bill in that respect? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. A complete in- 
vestigation must be made. I shall be 
glad to read that part of the bill. Section 
6 provides: 

Sec. 6. No eligible displaced person shall 
be admitted into the United States unless 
there shall have first been a thorough inves- 
tigation and written report made and pre- 
pared by such agency of the Government of 
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the United States as the President shall des- 
ignate, regarding such person’s character, 
history, and eligibility under this act. The 
burden of proof shall be upon the person 
who seeks to establish his eligibility under 
this act. 


And so forth. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is true that that 
provision is in the bill; but does the 
Senator from West Virginia think for 
one moment that because that provision 
is in the bill, a proper investigation will 
be made? Does the Senator think there 
will be adequate screening; or does he 
think that in the future, as has been the 
case in the past—and to be perfectly 
frank about the matter, we know that in 
the past the screening has been a 
joke—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, all of 
us know that all that can be undertaken 
by a legislative body is to make a decla- 
ration of the law and of the principles 
which shall apply. A legislative body has 
no power of enforcement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The enforcement 
must be made by the administrative 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. But we should 
consider the power of enforcement, and 
we should consider whether it will be 
possible to enforce properly the provi- 
sions of the law, so as to attain the ob- 
jectives we have in mind when we pass 
the law. In other words, if the law is 
not going to be properly enforced, that 
is another matter. If it is not going to 
be properly enforced it seem to me that 
is one of the reasons why the bill should 
not be enacted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I say to the able 
Senator that the bill declares very clearly 
that there shall be what is generally 
termed a screening; in other words, an 
investigation. Today that is being done 
through some of the consular offices. Of 
course, they should be better equipped. 
Today they have assigned to them, in 
some instances, men who have been 
trained in the work of investigation. 
Many of them have served in the Army 
of the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield once 
more? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia think there has been 
in the past a proper inyestigation of ap- 
plicants? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In some in- 
stances I doubt that there has been. 
That is my own view. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What does the 
Senator think about screening and the 
system which has been used in the past? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
wants my own impression, I think that 
in the past it has been rather lax. 

Mr.EASTLAND. The Senator went to 
Europe and studied the question at first 
hand, did he not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes, and I may 
say that in some of the offices I visited 
I became thoroughly convinced that the 
processes were tightening and that 
greater care is being exercised. With 
better equipment and increased person- 
nel thcy are detecting the attempts 
wrongfully to obtain visas, and it was 
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through such an investigation as that 
that the 40 percent of forged documents 
was found. I think if they can find 40 
percent of forged documents, it indicates 
they are tightening up and applying a 
method of invesigation which seems to 
be worth while and which gets results to 
that extent at least. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
think there has been a really bona fide 
attempt made in the past? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With respect to 
the consular offices? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is, an attempt 
to detect forged documents and to pre- 
vent black marketeers from coming into 
this country. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to the 
Senator from Mississippi, I am convinced 
with respect to the consular offices I vis- 
ited that there is a very earnest attempt 
being made at this time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But they do not 
have adequate facilities, do they? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They have facili- 
ties. I think they ought to be better 
staffed with investigators. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But how are we go- 
ing to remedy that situation by means 
of this bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is remedied by 
requiring it to be done, and it is then 
up to the administrative office to fur- 
nish the equipment with which to do it. 
That is their duty. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; but there is no 
provision that would require them to do 
that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Oh, yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point is, if they 
are not going to do it, why should we 
pass this bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to the 
Senator I do not see how it could be more 
directly required than by the language 
of section 6 which I have just read. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator’s hope 
is apparently very much more fervent 
than mine. Personally, I think it will be 
a task in the future, as it has been in 
the past. In certain quarters I do not 
think there is any desire to uphold the 
immigration laws of this country. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, if that 
charge is correct, it is the fault of the 
administrators of the law. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam hopeful they 
will heed the law passed by Congress and 
will enforce it according to the directions 
of the law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, com- 
menting for a moment on questions 
which have been raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, it 
seems to me that if we prescribe definite 
standards and provide adequate and 
efficient administrative machinery, we 
cannot assume that the men who will be 
charged with responsibility under the 
act will not attempt to follow the dic- 
tates of the Congress. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Kentucky saysis true. That is well 
and good. But if there is going to be 
no desire to enforce the law, I do not 
think we should pass it. That is the 
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point I make. The machinery is pro- 
vided, but if there is not a desire that it 
be used and that the terms of the bill 
be enforced as contemplated by Con- 
gress, it does no good to vote for the 
bill. That is one of the reasons for my 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. The bill provides that 
the members of the Commission must be 
approved by the Senate. 

Resuming the statement I had begun a 
short time ago, I was attempting to name 
the groups which constitute the dis- 
placed-persons population in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. I said one group was 
made up of people who had been dis- 
placed from countries of their own 
nationality; the second group was com- 
posed of persecutees in Germany, and a 
third group was. composed of persons 
who fied from the Baltic states before 
the armies of our then ally, Russia. A 
fourth group came after the war from 
Poland and the Baltic states, as political 
or religious refugees. 

The times and places at which the four 
groups found themselves in the category 
of displaced persons may differ, but all 
groups have common attributes. They 
are displaced persons because of force 
exercised by the Nazis, and they are dis- 
placed because of their political and re- 
ligious beliefs. About 8,000,000 have 
been repatriated to their own countries. 
But more than a million remain in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. About 850,000 
of them are in the zones of the Allies, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France. 
£o we are finally faced with this prob- 


lem: What shall be done with these per- 


sons? What responsibility shall the 
United States assume? To what extent 
shall we assume responsibility, if we de- 
clare we do have responsibility? 

Several courses could be taken with 
respect to these people. The first is 
that they could be repatriated forcibly 
to their own countries. Before the war 
closed, the United States had entered 
into an agreement with its Allies at 
Yalta that no national of the United 
Nations who was a displaced person in 
Europe would be forced to return to the 
country of his nationality against his 
will. There was one exception, an ex- 
ception was made in the case of Russia. 
We agreed at Yalta that every Russian 
could be required to return to Russia. 
I remember that after the war closed, 
Russians were forced into boxcars and 
trucks under guard and were compelled 
against their will to return to Russia. I 
am sorry that this happened. I have 
heard it said several times upon the floor 
of the Senate that it is the tradition of 
America that we will not force a national 
to return to his country against his will. 
I do not say that in the instance men- 
tioned we did so willingly; I know that it 
was done unwillingly; but I do know that 
for a time after the war we compelled 
Russians to return to Russia against 
their will. 

Later, at Potsdam, it was agreed that 
we would accelerate the repatriation of 
displaced persons to Russia. Russia has 
continued to insist that her nationals 
and Baltic nationals should be required 
to return. I remember that upon one 
occasion a question arose concerning the 
spouses of Russians. During their sev- 
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eral years’ stay in Germany, many Rus- 
sians had married displaced persons of 
other nationalities, French, Italian, 
Belgian, and Dutch, and the Russian 
representative said to us, “We will take 
our own people, but we will not take 
their wives. If they are women, we will 
not take their husbands. And we will 
not take their children.” I am very 
happy to say that the problem was 
solved simply by refusing to send Rus- 
sians back. Repatriation of such people 
against their will is not consistent with 
our traditions or consistent with the 
statements made so many times by our 
own Government, and even by our 
Representatives in Congress. 

A second possibility would be to en- 
courage settlement of displaced persons 
in Germany, to encourage Balts, Yugo- 
slavs, and Poles to find a home there. 
It will be remembered that prior to the 
last war one of the main grounds upon 
which Germany based her case was over- 
population and the need for living room. 
Germany’s area has been constricted, 
and at the same time its population has 
been increased by the entry of the 
volksdeutsche from Czechoslovakia. It 
would be very difficult from an economic 
standpoint to insist that hundreds of 
thousands of persons should be placed 
upon the economy of Germany. From a 
human standpoint, I do not believe we 
should require persons from other coun- 
tries, who were brought into Germany 
against their will, and natives of Ger- 
many who have suffered indignities and 
persecution at the hands of their own 
Government to stay in the land which is 
responsible for their mistreatment. It 
is said that the American occupying 
forces are present and the people can 
have the assurance that so long as our 
forces are there the people will be pro- 
tected. That is true. But I am sure 
that there arise day after day in the 
minds of these people doubts and fears 
about their status when our armies 
leave. I think that as a matter of de- 
cency it would be wrong to say to those 
people, “You must stay against your 
wishes in this land which is responsible 
for your condition.” 

A third possibility is that we continue 
to care for them in their camps. I shall 
not argue the question of expense. An 
enormous expense to this country would 
be involved. I agree with the statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] and the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witry] that the 
stories which have been told about the 
treatment of displaced persons are un- 
true. They are receiving more food than 
the Germans are receiving. They are 
receiving adequate housing, and they are 
enjoying, as a whole, better living condi- 
tions than are the people of Germany or 
of Austria. But that is not sufficient. 
Whatever food, clothing, and housing 
they have, they cannot be expected to 
live under present conditions indefinitely 
and without hope. I think it is very 
timely to recall that fact to the minds of 
many people in the country who proclaim 
that economic welfare is the supreme 
objective of democracy in our country 
and in all other countries. The dis- 
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placed persons are, from an economic 
standpoint, well cared for, but they are 
not happy or satisfied, because they are 
not free. It should be a good lesson to 
those who argue the supremacy of the 
theory of economic welfare. 

The only alternative which is correct 
is resettlement. The countries which 
have subscribed to the IRO, with its 
prime objective of resettlement, should 
carry into principle and action their 
objective. 

A few moments ago the Senator from 
West Virginia stated that there had al- 
ready been brought to this country ap- 
proximately 30,000 displaced persons un- 
der the President’s directive of December 
1945. That statement is true. I should 
like to say that other nations have also 
accepted displaced persons. Judging 
from the latest reports of IRO, approxi- 
mately 115,000 have been resettled. Some 
countries have done more, in proportion 
to their populations and resources, than 
has the United States. 

Objections have been made to the re- 
settlement of displaced persons in Amer- 
ica. I want to make it very clear that I 
agree that the admittance of displaced 
persons must be considered in the light 
of our own economic condition and our 
security. In the consideration of this 
bill we must keep in mind our ability to 
care for the displaced persons we admit. 

On the other hand, I do not agree with 
many arguments which have been made 
against the admission of displaced per- 
sons. The first argument, and one most 
commonly used, is that the United States 
is not able to assimilate 100,000 displaced 
persons each year. When this debate 
started a few days ago it was pointed 
out that but for the war we would have 
received in this country, in the four war 
years, almost as Many people as we are 
proposing to réceive under an amend- 
ment which provides for 200,000 persons 
in 2 years. I point out, in answer to the 
argument made by my good friend, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, who fears that 
we may bring into this country more per- 
sons than can be provided with housing 
and employment, that according to the 
terms of the bill itself, no person could 
be brought here until housing and em- 
ployment had been made certain. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. In a moment. 

The figure of 100,000 a year is merely 
a ceiling. If employment and housing 
can be provided, we shall meet it. If em- 
ployment and housing cannot be pro- 
vided, only those persons will be ad- 
mitted who can be provided with employ- 
ment and housing. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wis- . 
consin. 

Mr. WILEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
agrees that whatever number may be 
agreed upon by the Senate, it should be 
conditioned on whether America has em- 
ployment and housing to take care of 
them? 

Mr. COOPER. I think we must first 
take into consideration our own security. 
I should certainly make that an indis- 
pensable condition. I think also that we 
must take into consideration our own re- 
sources. But in considering our re- 
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sources I would say that we can make 
some sacrifice. 

Mr. WILEY. Ido not think my ques- 
tion was answered.. My question was 
whether the Senator felt that as a con- 
dition precedent to whatever number of 
persons come in, there should be definite 
employment and housing for them. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it would be 
best for the displaced persons them- 
selves. I agree with the proposition ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
that whenever he takes the floor he 
makes a very cogent argument. I can- 
not disagree with much that he has said. 
I think, however, that if he will analyze 
his argument he will realize that it comes 
pretty close to an emotional appeal. I 
honor him for that. I sense definitely 
that this country owes an obligation to 
the displaced persons, and my thought is 
that if we can screen 50,000 the first year 
and can get the machinery put into oper- 
eration effectively to do the job in ac- 
cordance with the law, so that we shall 
not be holding out false promises for the 
admission of a larger number, we will in 
a way gear ourselves to the challenge 
which is included in taking care of more 
of them in the time ahead. 

If the Senator will yield further-—— 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I merely wish to bring 
out this one thought, because it seemed 
to me that in the opening of the Sena- 
tor’s argument there was somewhat of 
- an overstatement to the effect that noth- 
ing had been done in relation to this 
whole matter of displaced persons. 

Mr. COOPER. Before the Senator 
makes an argument, will he permit me to 
correct him? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. If the Senator will re- 
member what I said, he will recall that I 
did not make the statement that nothing 
had been done. 

Mr. WILEY. Very little, the Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr. COOPER. I said very little had 
been done in comparison to that done by 
other countries of smaller population 
and poorer resources. I stand upon that 
statement. 

Mr. WILEY. I accept the amendment, 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that he said that at 
the end of the war there were 8,000,000 
people included in this category, and that 
there are now virtually only 1,300,000 
who would be characterized as displaced 
persons. 

I call his attention to page 23 of the 
record produced by the Committee on 
the Judiciary showing that up to Janu- 
ary 1 apparently out of this number 133,- 
0600 had been resettled in countries from 
Argentina to Venezuela, and including 
the United States, and that the figure in 
the United States was only 29,000, where- 
as we now understand that by July 1 we 
will have absorbed 50,000 of these dis- 
placed persons. 

The only point I wish to make is that 
I think that giving Europe $30,000,000,- 
000, seeing to it that her displaced per- 
sons are better off, as the Senator has 
said, than the Germans and the people 
outside of displaced-persons camps, hav- 
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ing resettled approximately 150,000, and 
having reduced the total number from 
8,000,000 down to 1,300,000, it seems to 
me indicates that a pretty good job has 
been done. 

I do not wish to discount what has 
been done, nor do I say that is a sufii- 
cient answer to what we should do. I 
think the challenge is present, and I 
agree with the Senator that we are at- 
tempting to meet the challenge practi- 
cally alone. We are not doing this in 
conjunction with other nations. What- 
ever we are doing, we are doing it under 
our own statutory enactment. We are 
not proceeding under IRO, we are pro- 
ceeding by another individual effort of 
our country. So let us not discount the 
great efforts of our great country too 
much, when we are about the only peo- 
ple in the world who are doing things. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator for 
his very kind remarks. I shall always 
appreciate the tremendous sacrifices be- 
ing made by our people in every field. 
I reply, first, that if my statement has 
seemed to him to be based upon emo- 
tion, I am sorry, because I did not in- 
tend it to be. I will add, however, that 
the human element is implicit in the 
problem. It certainly would appeal to 
the conscience of this country to take 
whatever steps it could reasonably take 
to meet the problem. To that extent, I 
shall not discount even the human side 
of the problem. 

I stated a few minutes ago that the 
argument had been made that we should 
not take 200,000 displaced persons be- 
cause we could not assimilate them. I 
answer that by saying that the bill it- 
self provides that they cannot enter the 
United States until housing and em- 
ployment have been furnished, and that 
any figure fixed is merely a ceiling. If 
housing and employment can be fur- 
nished, that ceiling will be reached; if 
they are not provided, it will not be 
reached. 

A second argument which has been 
made against the admission of these per- 
sons is that they are not the type we 


should permit to enter this country. I 


was very much interested in hearing the 
Senator from Wisconsin say in his 
speech that when he visited the dis- 
placed persons camps he found the in- 
mates working, clean, happy, joyful, and 
creative. I think that if we read the 
record made by the committee we will 
find that the same conclusion was 
reached by the committee. 

The reports of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization indicate that these 
people have been able to maintain their 
family groups, even in the camps. The 
fact that they have held to their family 
groups, are engaging in such employ- 
ment as is available, and their ability to 
hold morale during the years, indicate 
that they have stability of character. 

I do not believe such stability would 
be harmful if assimilated in our own 
country. 

Perhaps the argument which stirs the 
greater number of people is the state- 
ment that the entrance of these people 
would permit the infiltration of sub- 
versive elements. I say again that an 
indispensable condition is.the security 
of this country must be protected. It 
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can be protected by proper safeguards 
as to investigation, and screening safe- 
guards which have been provided in the 
bill. Let us look to the character of the 
people, and consider why they are dis- 
placed persons. Two hundred thousand 
are Balts who fled before the advance 
of the Russian Army because they did 
not want to live under Communist dom- 
ination. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of the conduct of the Russian soldiers. 
What was their conduct? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think it is 
particularly relevant to this argument, 
but if the Senator asks me to state what 
I was told, I shall be glad to dou so. 

I talked to occupants of the displaced 
persons camps of the Baltic nations. 
They told the same story, a story that was 
presented orally and in the form of 
memorials or petitions which came to the 
American military authorities. That 
story was that after these countries had 
been overrun by the Russian armies in 
the early days of the war their leadership 
was exterminated; within a short time 
the leaders of the church, the political 
leaders, and the so-called intelligentsia, 
professors, teachers, and artists were 
purged. They stated that provisional 
governments were formed, and that there 
were placed at the head of the provi- 
sional governments persons who were 
the tools of the Russian occupying 
forces. In a short time democratic gov- 
ernment, as we understand it, and free- 
dom and liberty disappeared. When 
they saw that a second occupation by 
the Russian forces was imminent they 
fled into Germany. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have read in the 
New York Times articles charging that 
Russian agents were in those camps. Did 
the Senator secure any such information 
when he was in Europe? 

Mr. COOPER. I have no information 
to that effect, and I think a study of the 
committee’s report does not support the 
statement. I have referred to the Baltic 
people, that among those displaced per- 
sons are Poles who also fled before the 
advance of the Russian Army. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. COOPER. There are Yugoslavs 
who cannot go back to Yugoslavia be- 
cause they are not willing to live in Yugo- 
slavia under the regime of Tito. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I notice in the State 
Department report on the Marshall plan 
the statement that there exists a short- 
age of labor in Europe, and that if the 
Marshall plan industries are set up as 
contemplated in the plan there will be a 
shortage of more than 600,000 workers, 
Is there any reason why displaced work- 
ers should not stay in Europe and become 
part of the life there and take their place 
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in the economy which is being estab- 
lished there? 

Mr. COOPER. If they willingly do so 
there is certainly no reason, but if they 
do not desire to do so because of the fact 
that they were drawn by force into Ger- 
many cr Austria, or because of the fact 
that they were residents of those coun- 
tries and became persecutees, then I think 
I can understand their unwillingness to 
remain there. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If there is a rlace for 
them in Europe, if there is a need for 
them in Europe, why should we take them 
into this country? 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator’s 
question expresses a very hopeful opin- 
ion, because if such opportunities are 
made available there, aided and supple- 
mented by the admission of some of these 
persons into other countries, we could 
— the entire displaced persons prob- 
em. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Figures of European 
governments show that there is a great 
need for more than 600,000 workers in 
Europe. Why is it that they cannot stay 
there and work and rebuild the devas- 
tated cities of that continent? 

Mr. COOPER. They can if they de- 
sire, but we have been pointing out all 
along that we cannot force them to stay. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If they do not de- 
sire to stay there and work, why should 
we take them into the United States? 

Mr. COOPER. I have tried to point 
out to the distinguished Senator in my 
argument that many of these people were 
uprooted from their homes and caused 
by force to go into Germany or Austria 
and others were political or religious per- 
secutees in Germany or Austria. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They do not have to 
go back to the countries behind the iron 
curtain. The countries I speak of are 
under the Marshall plan, and under the 
Marshall plan there exists a shortage of 
600,000 workers. If these people do not 
want to work, do we want them in our 
country? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not think we can 
base the proposition upon the ground 
that they do not want to work. I think 
there is a fundamental difference between 
our viewpoints upon this problem. The 
Senator’s argument is in effect that we 
will force them to stay there even against 
their will. We cannot make of them 
freed laborers. They came into Ger- 
many as free laborers. My position is 
that they have valid grounds for not 
wishing to stay in a country which is re- 
sponsible for their condition. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
mean, to stay in Germany? 

Mr, COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What about other 
countries in Europe where a labor short- 
age exists? 

Mr. COOPER. Other countries are 
now taking displaced persons for work, 
notably Great Britain, Belgium, France, 
and if we will take a fair share it is 
probable that the entire problem can be 
solved. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are giving to the 
Marshall plan countries aid and assist- 
ance to the tune of $17,000,000,000. I 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
that there are many good people in the 
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camps in Europe, but there is a grave 
shortage of labor in Europe. Figures 
furnished by the Marshall plan coun- 
tries show that those countries need 
some of the displaced persons as workers. 
As one illustration, France is importing 
a great number of laborers from Italy 
and from other countries. The need for 
workers is as great as there are refugees 
in the camps. If they do not want to go 
to another country to work, if they do 
not want to become a part of the peoples 
of Europe, what obligation is there upon 
us to take them into the United States? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is assum- 
ing that all the 1,200,000 displaced per- 
sons in the three countries, or the 850,000 
which are in the western zones, will find 
occupation and employment in Europe. 
I cannot agree that that assumption 
is correct. I do not believe the Senator 
can assume that it is true. I am simply 
saying that if we take 200,000 and lead 
the way it will give hope and promise 
that perhaps the remainder of the dis- 
placed persons can be resettled in other 
countries in Europe or throughout the 
world. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator speaks 
of 200,000. Is the Senator opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. The bill proposes 
100,000. I have joined with several 
other Senators, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmitH], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. McGratu], the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], in offering an amendment 
to the bill to permit the entry of 200,000 
persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator said, 
“If we will lead the way.” How many 
refugees have come into the United 
States since 1933? 

Mr. COOPER. According to the re- 
ports, I believe 30,000 displaced persons 
have entered the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Since 1933? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, since 1933—I do 
not know about that. I say 30,000 dis- 
placed person have entered the United 
States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. A refugee is a dis- 
placed person, 

Mr. COOPER. I.do not agree with 
that statement. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Some of them are 
displaced persons. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; some refugees are 
displaced persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Very well. Now, 
how many have we taken into this coun- 
try since 1933? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have taken in 
hundreds of thousands. How can the 
Senator say that we should lead the way 
and imply that we are not doing our part 
when we have taken into our country 
more than all the other countries com- 
bined have admitted. 

Mr. COOPER. We can confuse this 
question by general statements. ‘The 
Senator said that since 1933 we have 
taken in hundreds of thousands of ref- 
ugees. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We have. 
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Mr. COOPER. Have we not taken 
them under our immigration quotas and 
under law? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Some of them, yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Have we taken any 
outside our immigration quotas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Thousands and 
thousands. 

Mr. COOPER. Who are they? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator would 
not tell the Senate, would he, that thou- 
sands and thousands do not enter this 
country illegally every year? 

Mr. COOPER. I have no knowledge 
of that fact. I have heard it stated again 
and again. We know that quota and 
nonquota immigrants come into this 
country. We know that persons come 
into this country as visitors and as stu- 
dents. I assume there are some who en- 
ter illegally. But I have no information 
as to the thousands that have come in 
illegally. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I can tell the Sena- 
tor that students and other nonquota 
immigrants have come into this country. 
Thousands and thousands of them have 
come here. 

Mr. COOPER. Students and visitors 
are permitted by law, but my informa- 
tion to the number is probably as general 
as I believe the Senator’s information is. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is mis- 
taken. I am going to give the figures 
later in the debate which I hope will 
convert the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be glad to hear 
the figures. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The question be- 
ing discussed by the Senator is very 
interesting. I have certain figures 
which might answer some of the ques- 
tions which have been raised in this 
discussion. 

In the past 7 years 1,111,244 nonimmi- 
grants arrived in this country. During 
the same period 843,957 nonimmigrants 
departed from this country, leaving a 
difference in the country of 267,287, who 
apparently are still here, unless they 
have died. Those are nonimmigrants— 
visitors, treaty merchants, and such 
others as may come. It would seem 
from those figures, by a process of sim- 
ple arithmetic, that certainly a substan- 
tial portion of the 267,287 are still in this 
country illegally. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement, but it 
is a general statement. All the Senator 
has said is that nonimmigrants are in 
this country. He has not said that they 
are here illegally. Will he say so? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They are visitors, 
and they have not left the country. 

Mr. COOPER. But will the Senator 
say that they are here illegally? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. Those who 
have come here for a limited visit, and 
whose time has not been extended, but 
who have remained beyond the time they 
were supposed to visit in the country, 
certainly are here illegally. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not agree with 
that conclusion. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that there were about 267,000 
nonimmigrants in the country. I ask 


President, 
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the Senator, how many of the 267,000 
are here illegally, having overstayed the 
period of time for which they were ad- 
mitted to this country? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly a very 
substantial number of them. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator 
know that to be true of a single one of 
them? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly. It is 
fair to deduce that many thousands of 
them are here illegally. These figures 
are furnished by the Immigration Bu- 
reau itself. Furthermore, with respect 
to the displaced persons, a proposed sub- 
stitute to be offered, providing that ap- 
proximately 15,000 in that category be 
permitted to stay in this country. They 
came in as nonimmigrants. Can the 
Senator see any reason for a substitute 
of that nature unless there are some here 
illegally? 

Mr. COOPER. Ido not favor the sub- 
stitute, because I believe that a displaced 
person should come in under the provi- 
sions of law which we establish. I do 
not follow the Senator’s argument, be- 
cause the 15,000 displaced persons in this 
country may well have entered under 
permits. Is the Senator able to say that 
they are here illegally? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course they en- 
tered under permits, and of course they 
are here as visitors. So long as a visitor’s 
permit continues, he is here legally. But 
the point I am getting at is this: Are the 
15,000 displaced persons who have come 
here as visitors to be given permanent 
residence? 


Mr. COOPER. I do not agree that 


they should be. 

Mr. REVERCOMB., Iam very glad to 
hear the Senator say that, because they 
ought to be kept within the displaced 
persons category. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree entirely. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let us go back to 


the original figure. Can the able Sena- 
tor escape the conclusion that if during 
the course of the past 7 years 1,111,244 
came in, and 843,957 left the country, and 
267,287 remained, a substantial number 
are here illegally? 

Mr. COOPER. I have no doubt that 
included in that number are persons who 
are not here legally; but I cannot say 
whether the number is 100, 100,000, or 
10,000. When the Senator makes the 
statement that 267,287 nonimmigrants 
are in this country, we cannot draw from 
that statement any definite conclusion 
that all of them or any number are here 
illegally. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not say that 
all of them are here illegally. Some may 
have died during the course of their visit. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
~_ ae from West Virginia a ques- 

ion 

Mr. COOPER. I agree absolutely with 
the Senator from West Virginia that no 
person who is in this country illegally 
ought to be permitted to remain. I think 
those in that category should be deported. 
I do not believe in any evasion of law. 

Secondly, I do not believe that the 15,- 
000 displaced persons now in this country 
should be given permanent residence un- 
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der special dispensation. ‘They should 
be placed upon the same basis as all oth- 
ers who come in under permits. When 
their time expires they should be re- 
turned. Then if they can qualify under 
a displaced persons bill, let them come. 
I do not believe that there should be any 
evasion of the law, either directly or in- 
directly, at any time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The only value in 
discussing these figures is to show how 
many are here, so that we can then 
arrive at some conclusion as to how many 
ought to be allowed to come in. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the discussion 
has value. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. The able Senator 
heard the discussion the other day, when 
it was said that 336,000 nonimmigrants— 
that is, visitors—came into this country 
last year. That is 60 percent more than 
ever came in in any previous year. We 
can use those figures in arriving at the 
correct figure under this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that the Sena- 
tor is the chairman of the Immigration 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I do not know of anyone who 
knows more about immigration law than 
does the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. But I am sure he will 
agree with me that if these people have 
come into this country as nonimmigrants 
they came under statutes enacted by the 
Congress. There is nothing wrong in 
their being here legally under the stat- 
utes. The only wrong is that if they stay 
here longer than the period for which 
they were admitted then they are here il- 
legally. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly, there is 
no wrong in their coming here and re- 
maining here in accordance with a stat- 
ute. However, I am saying again that 
these figures throw light on the number 
who are remaining’ here illegally. We 
must use those figures when we arrive at 
a conclusion as to the provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe that 
any figures should be used except figures 
as to those who are here illegally. Those 
who are here legally are here because we 
permitted them to come here legally. 

Mr. President, I wish to hasten along 
and conclude my argument. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senator from West Virginia a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
West Virginia stated that 260,000 more 
aliens had come into this country than 
had gone out. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. The state- 
ment is that there remain in the country 
267,287 nonimmigrants. Those are peo- 
ple who do not even come under the 
quotas. We arrive at that figure by de- 
ducting from the number who have come 
in as nonimmigrants the number who 
have departed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The point I am 
making is that those who have come 
into this country legally, as nonquota 
immigrants—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They are nonim- 
migrants, not nonquota immigrants. 
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The nonimmigrants represent a third 
category. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Whatever the cate- 
gory, it does not include those who came 
into this country illegally. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; it does not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator has in- 
vestigated the entire subject. What is 
the Senator’s information as to the num- 
ber who have illegally entered the coun- 
try, in addition to the 268,287 of whom 
the Senator spoke? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have no figures, 
and the immigration authorities cannot 
furnish figures, as to the number who 
have entered illegally. They do not 
know. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What information 
did they give the Senator? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They have given 
us the information that they are ap- 
proximately 150,000 cases behind in their 
investigations as to whether or not cer- 
tain persons are here legally. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Those represent 
only the cases with respect to which they 
have received information. They are 
150,000 cases behind. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They are investi- 
gating them to see whether or not they 
are here illegally. We are advised by 
the immigration authorities that in New 
York City alone they are 32,000 cases 
behind in their investigations. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senator from West Virginia a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. How many non- 
quota immigrants came in last year? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Seventy-six thou- 
sand nonquota immigrants came in. 
The Senator understands that there are 
three categories, namely, quota immi- 
grants, nonquota immigrants, and non- 
immigrants. Seventy-six thousand non- 
quota immigrants came in last year. 

Mr. McMAHON. How many dis- 
placed persons came in? 

Rg REVERCOMB. We do not know 
that. 

Mr. McMAHON. I was told the other 
day that the displaced persons who did 
not come in under the quota numbered 
only in the hundreds. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am not advised 
as to the number. I have no break- 
down as between nonquota immigrants, 
displaced persons, and other immigrants. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
talked too long. I hasten to conclude. 

In the time in which I have addressed 
the Senate I have tried to point out the 
groups of persons who may be classified 
as displaced persons, and some of their 
characteristics. In view of the action 
we already have taken in this field, we 
should take the further action which is 
now proposed. We became adherents to 
the International Refugee Organization, 
whose sole objective was the resettlement 
of refugees, among whom are included 
the displaced persons. It is my opinion 
that unless we act in this connection, our 
adherence to that organization will be 
absolutely meaningless. The committee 
which, under the resolution, was appoint- 
ed to make an investigation of this prob- 
lem and to report to the Senate, has 
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taken a position which, it seems to me, 
demands action. Despite all the criti- 
cism which has been leveled against the 
committee—it is clear that the com- 
mittee has laid down some fundamental 
propositions or principles. The first is 
that we should solve this problem by 
resettlement. This is the first time such 
a decision has been made by any legis- 
lative group in this country. 

In the second place, the committee has 
laid down the proposition that the fami- 
lies of workers should be admitted with 
the workers. Other countries have taken 
workers, but usually have not taken their 
families. 

A great many persons have overlooked 
the fundamental principles which are 
laid down in the bill prepared by the 
subcommittee under the leadership of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB]. 

T have disagreed with some of the de- 
tails of the bill; and I have joined with 
some of my colleagues in offering cer- 
tainamendments. We believe, first, that 
200 000 persons should be admitted in 
2 years. 

In the second place, we believe pri- 
ority should not be given to a particular 
group of these unfortunate people, but 
that the total number to be admitted 
should be deeided, and then apportion- 
ment should be made as between the 
various groups, in the proportion that 
their number bears to the total number 
of displaced persons. 

In the third place, we would extend 
until April 22, 1945, the time in which 
these people can be considered as dis- 
placed persons. It was on April 22, 1945, 
that the camps were closed by General 
Clay to further entrance by displaced 
persons. 

In the fourth place, we believe that 
the administrative machinery provided 
by the bill is not adequate to meet the 
needs and objectives of the bill, and to 
carry out the full task of selection, 
transportation, and resettlement. 

T_believe it is our responsibility to help 
solve this problem. I am happy to join 
with those who believe that it is our re- 
sponsibility. I hope the Congress will 
take action promptly, and that we will 
confirm our practical responsibility and 
our humanitarian and Christian tradi- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT RELATING TO CERTAIN AGREE- 
MENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit a 
conference report on Senate bill 110, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report will be read. 

The conference report was read, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 110) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act with 
respect to certain agreements between car- 
riers, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 

Ciype M. REED, 

A. W. HAWKEs, 

Homer E. CaPEHART, 

Ep C. JOHNSON, 

Francis J. MYERS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 

Cas. A. WOLVERTON, 

Cart HINSHAW, 

LEonarp W. HALL, 

CLARENCE F. L&E, 

Vinci CHAPMAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield, to permit 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
about to make the same request. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Brooks 
Buck 


George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden Pepper 
Hickenlooper Reed 

Hill Revercomb 
Hoey Robertson, Va. 
Holland Russell 

Ives 


Saltonstall 
Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Kem Stennis 
Kilgore Stewart 
Knowland Taft 
Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Lodge Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tydings 
McKellar Vandenberg 
McMahon Wherry 
Magnuson White 
Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Flanders Maybank Wilson 
Fulbright Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Is there objection to the consideration 
of the conference report? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that day before yesterday the Sena- 
tor from Kansas announced he would 
seek to take up the conference report 
today. I realize it is a privileged matter. 
I do not see that there is any virtue in 
taking it up one day as against another, 
because it is privileged and can be 
brought up. Unfortunately one of the 
Members of the Senate who was very ac- 
tive in the consideration of the bill when 
it was before the Senate and who offered 
and secured the adoption of important 
amendments to it, is absent today. He 
will be here tomorrow. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will agree not to press 
the conference report today, because it 
will be just as privileged tomorrow as it 
is today. I do not see any point in trying 
to force its consideration today. I think 
time will be saved by letting it go over 
until tomorrow. Frequently, Members 


Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
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of the Senate announce their intention 
or desire to take up a certain matter on 
a certain day, and when the time comes 
there are conditions which justify its 
going over for a day. There would be 
no inconsistency, as I see it, between the 
announcement of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, day before yesterday, and an agree- 
ment that the report might go over until 
tomorrow. I hope the Senator will not 
object, but will let that action take place. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I always 
like to accommodate my colleagues in the 
Senate. I thought that 48 hours notice, 
which I had given to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussELL], who was the 
leader of the opposition to the bill gen- 
erally, would be satisfactory. I did not 
know anything about the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] being ab- 
sent. It is true that he was active in the 
first consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest, in view of the fact that we are hard 
pressed for time, if the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas will permit the 
conference report to go over until to- 
morrow, I am satisfied it will expedite 
matters considerably. I urge him to do 
that, in view of the statements which 
have been made by the minority leader. 
However, the Senator from Kansas did 
serve notice to the Senate. I am sure 
it will be taken in the proper spirit when 
I say that if the Senate is to expedite 
the program for the remainder of the 
session it will be necessary for Senators 
to be on the floor and to be ready at any 
time to consider important measures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to make 
an announcement with regard to the im- 
portance of Senators being on the floor 
at all times, on both sides of the aisle. 
We have a program which we can com- 
plete without any difficulty or question 
by the 19th of June. I have been prom- 
ised cooperation from both sides of the 
aisle in completing the program. I sug- 
gest that if the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas will accede to the request 
of the minority leader, it would help the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Ma- 
HONEY] who is necessarily absent and 
who would like to discuss some amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that I am not making any un- 
reasonable request. No time will be lost. 
There is no virtue in action today as 
against action tomorrow. The Senator 
from Wyoming, who is unavoidably ab- 
sent, took a prominent part in the de- 
bate and secured the adoption of what 
he thought were important and vital 
amendments. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, last year, 
when the bill was passed, it had been be- 
fore the Senate and subject to debate 
for 5 days, when action should have been 
completed in 5 hours or less. If we are 
likely to run into a situation of that 
kind, I should like to get the conference 
report considered and disposed of as 
soon as possible. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
yield, I do not think there will be any 
such prolonged discussion on the con- 
ference report as was indulged in on the 
bill itself. I do not know how long the 
discussion will take, but I certainly 
should not think it would take very much 
time. I see no reason why it cannot be 
disposed of tomorrow. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. May we have an under- 
standing, possibly through a unanimous- 
consent request, that debate be limited? 
So far as the proponents are concerned, 
they can say their say in less than an 
hour. If the opponents do not require 
more than 2 hours—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Personally, I do not 
expect to occupy much time, not more 
than 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no intention of speaking at any great 
length on the conference report. The 
bill comes to us drastically changed, and 
I desire to point out some of its dangers. 
The bill is of great consequence to the 
people of my State, but I think that per- 
haps 15 or 20 minutes will be all that 
I shall require. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
think we can dispose of the conference 
report tomorrow within a reasonable 
time. We are all trying our best to co- 
operate and to facilitate the completion 
of the work of this session of Congress 
in order to adjourn on the 19th of June. 
If we had to recess during the Republi- 
can Convention and come back between 
the two conventions and recess again, 
there would be nothing but politics dis- 
cussed in the Senate during that time. 
I am anxious that we conclude our work 
and relieve the country of our presence 
here. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Kansas that I am a member of the con- 
ference cOmmittee. I am present to- 
day, having canceled an engagement in 
order to be present. I have an engage- 
ment tomorrow which will put me in the 
same position tomorrow afternoon as 
that which the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming occupies today. I shall 
not object to postponement of considera- 
tion of the conference report, but I agree 
with the acting majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, that the thing to do 
is to stay on the job, so far as we can. 
When we endeavor to adjust matters 
after a program has been established, 
we are likely to change the whole plan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that it is 
impossible to have every Member pres- 
ent every day. We all take liberties in 
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leaving the Senate whenever it suits our 
convenience. There is no rule by which 
we can compel Senators to be present. 
There are occasions when a Senator is 
justified in departing for a day. I should 
not ask this concession except for the 
fact that the Senator from Wyoming was 
one of the outstanding Senators who par- 
ticipated in the debate on the bill and 
who secured the adoption of important 
and vital amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, who 
is a member of the conference com- 
mittee, that he is here to discuss the 
conference report this afternoon, and 
in view of the statement made by the 
minority leader, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the hour of 2 o’clock on 
Friday next be set for the considera- 
tion of the conference report, that a vote 
be had at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
that the time be equally divided between 
the proponents and opponents, and that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] 
be in charge of the division of the time 
allotted to the proponents, and the mi- 
nority leader [Mr. BaRKLEY] be in charge 
of the division. of the time allotted to 
the opponents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are talking about 
beginning the consideration at 2 o’clock 
and voting at 4 o’clock. That is subject 
to roll-calls and other things that might 
interfere. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is a conference re- 
port. There will be no amendments of- 
fered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 
But why not take up the report at 1 
o’clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. The only way we can 
propose a unanimous-consent request 
is to try to start with something. I 
shall be glad to suggest that the report 
be taken up at noon and the vote be had 
at 2 or 3 o’clock, if that is satisfactory. 
But I think, in view of the fact that we 
are asking the Senator. from Kansas 
[Mr. REED] to vacate an order which was 
made, in view of the fact that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hawkes] is present and cannot be 
present tomorrow, and that we are asked 
to accommodate the minority leader in 
his request, an hour should be fixed at 
which time the Senate can debate and 
vote the report up or down, at the con- 
venience of the Senate. 

Mr. B We can take it up 
when the Senate meets on Friday, and 
can vote at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
new the request that when the Senate 
convenes on Friday at noon—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall have to con- 
sult other Members with reference to it. 
The Senator does not need to be im- 
patient about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam never impatient. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator shook 
his head rather impatiently. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the time al- 
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lowed for debate will be an hour and a 
half to each side? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There have been 
statements in the press and it has been 
broadly hinted on the floor that Sena- 
tors from Southern States, usually re- 
ferred to as Southern Democrats, for 
ulterior reasons have delayed action on 
matters of legislation and have slowed 
down the work of the Senate. That 
charge is false. The Recorp will show 
that we have cooperated with the Re- 
publican leadership in every possible 
manner to expedite the business of this 
body. It is true we live under a cloud 
and are subjected to daily threats of all 
kinds of legislation which is most of- 
fensive to us. We are threatened with 
legislative riders of all kinds if we at- 
tempt to function as Senators. Never- 
theless, we have cooperated in transact- 
ing the business of the Senate and of 
the country though we shall, of course, 
oppose all sectional legislation to the 
limit of our strength and ability. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I as- 
sure the distinguished Senator that any 
remarks of that kind did not come from 
me, and I wish to say for the REcorp 
that I could not ask for finer coopera- 
tion in the legislative program than we 
have had from those on the other side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate that 
statement, and I am glad to state that 
in my opinion the Senator from Ne- 
braska has done a perfectly magnificent 
job in expediting the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have read about the 
Senate being hopelessly involved in a 
log jam of legislation, but though I sit 
on this side of the aisle, I wish to say 
that during this session the legislative 
program has been expedited as well as 
I have ever seen done during my service 
in the Senate. There has been as little 
time wasted as I have ever seen. The 
program has been exceedingly well 
handled. We have made fine progress 
on the floor and in the important work 
of the committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. With that preliminary 
statement, Mr. President, I may say that 
I think that those opposed to the confer- 
ence report bill ought to have a bit more 
than 14% hours, because of the fact that 
the bill affects a number of States, and 
even though the cause may be hopeless, 
due to the fact that the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Kansas 
seem to have the votes, whether the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is here or not, we 
should like to state for the Recorp, brief- 
ly, at least, our reasons for opposing the 
conference report, and we will hope to 
have an opportunity to vote on it again 
after a Presidential veto. We shall make 
every effort to sustain the veto of this bill 
which we have reason to hope the Chief 
Executive will exercise when it is pre- 
sented to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
mous-consent request, and 


I again thank the 


I amend the unani- 
ask that 
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when the Senate convenes at noon Fri- 
day the conference report be laid down 
for the immediate consideration of the 
Senate, that a vote be had at 3 o’clock, 
that 1 hour be allowed to the proponents 
of the measure and 2 hours to the op- 
ponents, the time of the proponents be 
in charge of the junior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. REED], the time for the 
opponents in charge of the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKLEy]. I say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that I propose 
this order not impatiently, but with a 
great deal of optimism that he will ac- 
cept the proposal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I have already an- 
nounced that it is acceptable to me; but 
there are other Senators involved in the 
matter, and after conference I express 
the hope that the proposal may be 
agreeable. I hope I did not do the Sena- 
tor an injustice when I described the 
shake of his head. Being familiar with 
cattle as he is, he knows that when an 
animal shakes his head in a certain 
manner, in the barnyard or in the field, 
it shows there is opposition indicated, 
and if I attributed to the Senator quali- 
ties of the steer, I apologize. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say, in reply, 
that he would better watch the animal’s 
heels and not their heads. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I know one or two Sena- 
tors who are not present today who 
would like to say something on the con- 
ference report. If the Senator from Ne- 
braska will make the hour 3:30 o’clock 
and give us 24% hours, I will agree. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
cooperate in every way possible. The 
Senator from Kentucky has suggested 
that roll calls and other business may 
intervene, so that if we meet at 12 o’clock 
it may take 15 minutes to get a quorum. 
So allowing 24% hours would not mean 
that we would get 2% hours. In other 
words, if it takes 10 or 15 minutes in or- 
der to get a quorum, we will not have 
that much time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will guarantee that 
the Senators will get the full time, and 
the quorum call can be had exactly at 
3:30 o’clock. 

Mr. HILL. I am speaking about the 
roll call when the Senate meets. 

Mr. WHERRY. That will be charged 
to the proponents and opponents of the 
motion, if both sides agree that they 
would like to have a quorum call. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have to take into 
consideration the fact that any Senator 
can make a point of no ‘uorum at any 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. The time would be 
charged to both sides in the same pro- 
portion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will submit the 
unanimous-consent request again, and 
change the time. I include the same pro- 
visions, with the exception that the time 
for the vote will be 3:30, and that 1 hour 
be allotted to the proponents and 2% 
hours to the opponents, to be controlled 
as I have suggested. 

The PRESIDING.OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 28, 1948, at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the bill (5S. 
110) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
with respect to certain agreements between 
carriers, and that at the hour of 3:30 o’clock 
on said day a vote be taken on the question 
of agreeing to the report. 

Ordered further, That of the intervening 
time 1 hour be allotted to those favoring the 
conference report, to be controlled by the 
Senatcr from Kansas [Mr. REED] and 2'% 
hours be allotted to those opposing the said 
report, to be controlled by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barker]. 


BROADENING OF SOCIAL-SECURITY 
COVERAGE 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
pending business has been interrupted 
with the discussion to which we have 
listened, and which we have enjoyed. At 
this time I wish to speak very briefly on 
a subject which does not have any con- 
nection with the pending order of 
business. 

Mr. President, Congress has been asked 
by the President of the United States to 
broaden the social-security laws. Al- 
though it seems to me this request is a 
strangely belated one, I am happy that 
upon this subject I find common ground 
of agreement with the Chief Executive. 
In fact, two of the basic changes which 
we are asked to make are almost dupli- 
cations of the expansion of benefits I 
proposed more than 3 months ago in a 
bill which I introduced, Senate bill 2269. 

Among other things, the President 
finally has seen fit to suggest that we con- 
sider the lowering of the age for social- 
security retirement pensions, but he sug- 
gests it for women only, and that the age 
be lowered from 65 to 60 for women. 

It is my proposal, as set forth in Sen- 
ate bill 2269, that lowering of the age for 
retirement benefits should not be ex- 
tended to women alone, but that pensions 
should be made available to both men 
and women workers who have reached 
the age of 60, many of them after ex- 
periencing long years of arduous 
employment. 

My bill includes another proposal, 
which I consider to be of major impor- 
tance. My bill would provide payment 
of insurance benefits in the event a work- 
er is totally disabled by injury or disease. 
It will be noted that the message from 
the President has included this request 
in his version of the proposed changes in 
the law. 

Experience in the administration of 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act has 
shown that the law must be made more 
flexible if it is to provide real insurance 


against destitution for all persons it. 


covers. There has been a steadily in- 
creasing demand from individuals, and 
from employers and labor from all sec- 
tions of the United States, that the pres- 
ent retirement age of 65 be reduced to 
provide for cases of early superannuation. 

I can see no valid reason why the 
lowering of the age should be confined 
to women. Certainly it is difficult for 
women to hold employment or obtain 
new jobs in their later years, but the age 
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of 60 for men, in many cases, finds them 
worn and spent after a lifetime of toil. 

It is significant, I think, that the much 
discussed pension plan for the coal 
miners, who number around 100,000 in 
my own State, has tentatively set the 
retirement age at 62. 

I have said before, and I repeat, that 
while many workers are capable of con- 
tinuing work past the age of 60, or even 
65, there are others less sturdy who may 
be unable at a much lower age to hold 
onto a job or to find a new one. 

A coal miner, a steel worker, or a tim- 
ber cutter at 60 usually does not have the 
agility or the strength required to per- 
form his full share of the work. A man 
of that age deserves the right to cease 
laboring, and spend the rest of his time 
in comfortable living. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in 
S. 2269 which would make retirement 
mandatory at 60, but it would allow those 
who desire to stop work to do so. About 
900,000 older men and women at the 
present time have retired and are draw- 
ing benefits. If the age is lowered to 60, 
almost a million more would be eligible 
immediately for old-age pensions. 

I night say that not all of these would 
hasten to give up their jobs. At the pres- 
ent time, Iam advised, about 925,000 men 
and women are eligible for immediate 
payments, but they have not filed appli- 
cations. This is because they prefer to 
stay at their jobs as long as they are 
able. Almost every American, if he has 
an opportunity, would rather work and 
gain substantial earnings; would rather 
“work out than rust out.” 

This lowering of the general retire- 
ment age is one way of making our social- 
insurance system flexible enough to meet 
the basic needs of its members. 

But I think the second, and by far the 
most important change needed, is the 
provision of insurance benefits for work- 
ers who are totally disabled by disease or 
accidents at ages under 60. Crippling 
diseases and accidents respect no age. 

Most cases of heart disease and arthri- 
tis attack men before they reach the age 
of 65. As a matter of fact, statistics 
show the onset of about half of all cases 
of total disability occurs before that age. 

The worker who becomes disabled in 
middle or early life needs insurance bene- 
fits at least as much as does the worker 
whw has been retired from employment 
because of age. 

I wonder how many of us actually 
take time to try to understand what it 
means in terms of heartbreak, sacrifice, 
and poverty to have a husband or young 
father become totally unable to work. 
Income stops. Sometimes the employer 
continues the weekly check for a few 
payments, but eventually that sort of 
charity comes toanend. There are doc- 
tor bills. Perhaps there are expensive 
drugs to buy, such as streptomycin for 
tuberculosis, which costs several hun- 
dred dollars for full treatment. 

To illustrate the effect of prolonged 
disability on old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance rights, let us take as an example 
the case of a newspaper linotype operator 
who became permanently disabled in 
March of this year at the age of 52. 
This particular individual entered cov- 
ered employment in April 1939, at the 
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time he sold his own printing shop to 
take the job he held until recently. 

His earnings averaged $200 per month 
for the 9 years he worked for wages and 
he has paid $216 as his share of the 
social-security taxes. If this man con- 
tinued to work at the same wage rate 
until 1961 when he would reach age 65, 
he would be eligible for a benefit of 
$40.71, and his wife at 65 would draw an 
additional $20.20. 

However, since disability prevents his 
ever meeting the full insured status re- 
quirements for retirement benefits, I am 
advised there will be no return on his 
money if he lives to be 65 or over. Every 
cent he has paid into the social-security 
fund will be lost. 

The example I have cited is not an 
isolated case. There are thousands of 
them. Disability is the chief single case 
of poverty and dependency in our Na- 
tion. At any one time about 1,600,000 
members of the civilian labor force have 
been disabled for 6 months or more, 
and approximately 1,000,000 of them 
have been disabled for longer than a 
year. It is estimated that during 1947 
workers lost a billion or more workdays 
because of a permanent disability. 

The loss of wages and the costs that 
come with disablement result in wide- 
spread dependence on public aid. Even 
in a year of high employment like 1947, 
the public assistance costs resulting from 
disability borne by States, municipali- 
ties, and the Federal Government are 
enormous. 

The cost of a disability insurance pro- 
gram are extremely small when meas- 
ured against the gains in security it 
would provide for men, women, and chil- 
dren throughout the entire Nation. 

An extended disability insurance pro- 
gram would eliminate the certain liqui- 
dation of family income and resources 
which now occurs when this hazard 
strikes; it would help keep families to- 
gether and would permit mothers to re- 
main at home to care for their children 
instead of being forced into outside 
employment; it would remove the stigma 
and humiliation of having to accept re- 
lief; it would substantially reduce the 
assistance costs of local units of gov- 
ernment; and it would preserve the old- 
age.and survivors’ insurance rights of 
insured workers. 

Mr. President, this is a subject in 
which I have been long interested, and 
which has long appealed to me. I am 
hopeful that the Senate will give early, 
careful, and favorable consideration to 
the bill I have introduced, Senate bill 
2269. 

I ask that the bill to which I referred 
in my remarks on old age pensions be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
S. 2269 to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act in order to reduce the qual- 
ifying age for old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits to 60 and broaden 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system to include benefits on account 
of disability, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Old-Age, Survivors, 
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and Extended Disability Insurance Amend- 
ments of 1948.” 


AGE OF BENEFICIARIES LOWERED 

Sec. 2. (a) Clause (2) of subsection (a) 
of section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “sixty-five” and 


, inserting in lieu thereof “sixty.” 


(b) Effective only with respect to applica- 
tions filed prior to July 1, 1949, and after 
the end of the third calendar month which 
begins after enactment of this act, clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
such section 202 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “(A) has attained the age of sixty.” 

(c) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (d) of such section 202 is amended 
by striking out “sixty-five” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “sixty.” 

(d) Clause (A) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (f) of such section 202 is amended 
by striking out “sixty-five” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “sixty.” 

(e) Paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of 
section 209 of such act is amended by strik- 
ing out “sixty-five” and inserting in leu 
thereof “sixty.” 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(a), (ce), (a), and (e) of this section shall 
be applicable only in cases of applications 
for benefits filed under title II of the Social 
Security Act after the end of the third cal- 
endar month which begins after the enact- 
ment of this act. 


BENEFITS ON ACCOUNT OF TOTAL DISABILITY 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 202 
of the Social Security Act (as amended by 
section 2 of this act) is amended by redesig- 
nating clauses (1), (2), and (3) thereof as 
clauses (A), (B), and (C), respectively, by 
inserting “(1)” after “(a)”, and by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(2) Every individual who (A) is not en- 
titled to benefits under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, (B) has filed application for 
primary insurance benefits, (C) is under a 
disability (as defined in section 209 (s)) 
which has continued for six consecutive 
calendar months after December 31, 1948, 
(D) was a currently insured individual on 
any day during such 6 months period and had 
20 quarters of coverage within the 40 calen- 
dar quarter period ending with any quarter 
which includes any month in such 6 months 
period, shall be entitled to receive a primary 
insurance benefit for each month after June 
30, 1949, beginning with the first month in 
which he becomes so entitled to such in- 
surance benefits and ending with the month 
immediately preceding the first month in 
which any of the following occurs: He ceases 
to be under a disability, becomes entitled 
to benefits under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, or dies. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (2), an 

individual shall be deemed to be a currently 
insured individual on any day if, had he died 
on such day, he would have died a currently 
insured individual (as defined in section 
209 (h)). 
. “(4) Any individual who ceases, by reason 
of entitlement to benefits under paragraph 
(2) hereof, to be entitled to benefits under 
any other subsection of this section shall, 
if no other event has occurred which would 
terminate his entitlement to benefits under 
such other subsection, be entitled to benefits 
under such other subsection for each month, 
beginning with the month following the 
month in which his entitlement to benefits 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection 
ceases.” 

(b) Effective with respect to applications 
for benefits filed after June 30, 1949, clause 
(A) of paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
such section 202 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “(A) has attained the age of 60, or in 
the case of a wife whose husband is en- 
titled to benefits under paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a), had at the time of filing her 
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application for wife’s insurance benefits, in 
her care (individually or jointly with her 
husband) a child of her husband entitled 
to receive a child’s insurance benefit,”. 

(c) Paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
such section 202 is further amended by in- 
serting therein after “they are divorced a 
vinculo matrimonii,” the following: “her 
husband ceases to be entitled to primary in- 
surance benefits by reason of his recovery 
from a disability, no child of her husband 
is entitled to receive a child’s insurance bene- 
fit and she has not attained the age of 60,”. 

(d) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
such section 202 is amended by striking out 
“or attains the age of 18” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such insured individual ceases 
to be entitled to primary insurance benefits 
by reason of recovery from a disability, such 
child attains the age of 18”. 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 203 of such 
act is amended by inserting between para- 
graphs (1) and (3) thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) if a wife under age 60 entitled to a 
wife’s insurance benefit, did not have in her 
care (individually or jointly with her hus- 
band) a child of her husband entitled to 
receive a child’s insurance benefit; or’. 

(f) Such section 203 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(i) Deductions, in such amounts and at 
such time or times as the Administrator 
shall determine, shall be made from any 
benefits payable under this section with re- 
spect to the wages of an individual until the 
total of such deductions equals such bene- 
fits for any month, during a period of dis- 
ability, in which such individual failed to 
submit himself for examination in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Administrator, 
and for any month thereafter until the 
month in which he does so submit himself 
for examination.” 

(g) Subsection (m) of section 205 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(m) No application for any benefit under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) of section 
202 filed prior to 7 months before the first 
month for which the applicant becomes en- 
titled to receive such benefit shall be accepted 
as an application for purposes of this title; 
and no application for any benefit under any 
other provisions of such section filed prior to 
3 months before the first month for which 
the applicant becomes entitled to receive 
such benefit shall be accepted as an applica- 
tion for purposes of this title.” 

(h) Subsection (f) of section 209 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The term ‘average monthly wage’ 
means the quotient obtained by dividing the 
total wages paid an individual before the 
quarter in which he died or became entitled 
to receive primary insurance benefits, which- 
ever first occurred (excluding any wages paid 
him during a period of disability), by three 
times the number of quarters elapsing after 
1936 and before such quarter in which he died 
or became so entitled, excluding any quarter 
prior to the quarter in which he attained the 
age of 22 during which he was paid less than 
$50 of wages, any quarter in a period of 
disability, and any quarter, after the quarter 
in which he attained age 65, occurring prior 
to 1939.” 

(i) Paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of such 
section 209 is amended by inserting therein 
after “whichever first occurred” the follow- 
ing: “(excluding from such elapsed quarters 
any quarter in a period of disability (as de- 
fined in subsection (t))”. 

(j) Such subsection (g) is further amended 
by striking out “As used in this subsection, 
and in subsection (h) of this section,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “As used in this sub- 
section, in subsection (h) of this section, and 
in subsection (a) of section 202,”. 

(k) Subsection (h) of such section 209 is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
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the end thereof “, excluding from the count 
of such 12 calendar quarters any quarter in a 
period of disability”. 

(1) Such section 209 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(s) The term ‘disability’ means total in- 
ability to work by reason of illness, injury, or 
other impairment. An individual is totally 
unable to work when he is afflicted with any 
impairment which renders it impossible for 
him to engage in any substantially gainful 
work, as defined in regulations of the Admin- 
istrator. 

“(t) An individual’s ‘period of disability’ 
means all quarters for any month of which 
he is entitled to benefits under section 202 
(a) (2) and the two quarters immediately 
preceding the first such quarter. 

“(u) (1) The Administrator shall by regu- 
lation provide for such examinations of in- 
dividuals as he deems necessary for purposes 
of determining entitlement to benefits under 
section 202 (a) (2). Im accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, the Adminis- 
trator may find, solely because an individual 
refuses to submit to such an examination, 
that such individual is not under a disability 
or that his disability, previously determined 
to exist, has ceased. 

“(2) The Administrator may make provi- 
sion for furnishing medical, surgical, institu- 
tional, rehabilitation, or other services to in- 
dividuals entitled to receive benefits under 
section 202 (a) (2) if he believes such services 
may aid in enabling such individuals to re- 
turn to gainful work. For the purpose of this 
paragraph there shall be available, for each 
calendar year beginning with the calendar 
year 1951, an amount equal to 2 percent of 
the total amount expended from the trust 
fund during the preceding fiscal year for the 
payment of benefits with respect to the wages 
of individuals entitled to benefits under sec- 
tion 202 (a) (2). For the calendar years 
1949 and 1950, there shall be available for 
such purpose 2 percent of the estimated 
expenditures from the trust fund during 
such years for the payment of benefits with 
respect to the wages of such individuals. The 
managing trustee shall make payments from 
the trust fund to carry out the purposes of 
this paragraph when certified to him by the 
Administrator. 

“(3) The Administrator may enter into 
agreements with any agency of the United 
States, of any State, or of any political sub- 
division of any State for the provision of the 
services or examinations under paragraphs 
(1) and (2), and may when necessary, with- 
out regard to the civil service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, enter into contracts with 
qualified persons for providing such services 
or examinations.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolied bill (H. R. 5298) to establish 
Civil Air Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of 
the United States Air Force and to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Air Force to 
extend aid to Civil Air Patrol in the ful- 
fillment of its objectives, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think every Member of the Senate will be 


interested in what I am about to say and 
to read. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand the 
Senator from Indiana is going to speak 
on a subject of very great interest and 
one which I believe all Senators will want 
to hear. If the Senator will yield to me 
for the purpose I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to that. I want it understood, however, 
that I am not personally suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, but will yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


President, 


The 


Aiken George Moore 
Baldwin Green Morse 

Ball Gurney Murray 
Barkley Hatch Myers 
Brewster Hawkes O’Conor 
Bricker Hayden Pepper 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 
Brooks Hill Revercomb 
Buck BPoey Robertson, Va. 
Butler Holland Russell 

Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Chavez Kem Stennis 
Connally Kiigore Stewart 
Cooper Knowland Taft 
Cordon Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Feazel Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Martin Williams 
Flanders Maybank Wilson 
Pulbright Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have had 
a quorum call, I find about as few Sena- 
tors present as were present before the 
quorum call. However, I appreciate 
that Senators are busy in committee 
meetings. 

This year the Congress voted an ap- 
propriation of $27,000,000, as I recall the 
figure, to support the Voice of America. 
I do not know how many millions we 
have voted in the past. It was my 
understanding that it was to be a means 
of educating the peoples of the world as 
to our way of life and the good things 
about our country. I hold in my hand 
a script of one of the broadcasts, cover- 
ing the States of Nevada and Utah. I 
have on my desk scripts relating to Ala- 
bama, Texas, and Pennsylvania. 

If I correctly understand, the Voice of 
America, which is under the jurisdiction 
of the office of the Secretary of State, 
has had a young man and a young 
woman traveling over the United States. 
In these broadcasts they have been tell- 
ing the world about our respective 48 
States. 

As I stated a moment ago, the broad- 
cast which I hold in my hand, covers 
Nevada and Utah. It is unfortunate 
that we have no music here today; and 
it is unfortunate that we have no sound 
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effects or voices in the background, be- 
cause, not being an actor and not being 
accustomed to speaking on the radio, I 
may not do a very good job. 

However, I wish to read the broadcast 
as sent. out by our Government at the 
taxpayers’ expense to the Central and 
South American countries. This broad- 
cast was originally done in Spanish. I 
hold the English translation. The script 
which I hold in my hand was given to me 
by those in charge of the Voice of Amer- 
ica programs. It is entitled, “English 
Translation—Know North America.” I 
call particular attention to that. The 
title is “Know North America.” 

The caption reads further: 

Script broadcast in Spanish to Latin 


America by National Broadcasting Co. on 
February 2, 1948. 


Mr. President, when I say “music,” I 
mean that music was heard at that point 
in the broadcast. Of course, in this in- 
Stance it means that we should hear 
music, although we shall not. When I 
say “announcer,” that refers to one of 
the two persons who, in the broadcast, 
were supposed to be traveling over the 
United States in an effort to educate 
the world in regard to our 48 States. 
The narrator was supposed to be one 
of those two persons. “Voice IZ” means 
one of the two persons talking to the 
narrator. 

Now here is the broadcast: 

Music: Theme up and under. 

Announcer: The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents: Know North America, a weekly 
program in which we relate the adventures 
of two travelers who continue to discover 
the many wonders of historical and present 
life in the U. S. A. 


Please notice that it says “historical 
and present life in the United States.” 
Then— 


Music: Up and out plane, establish, then 
under. 


That is the background. 

Then— 

Voice: Let me see—Oh—This immense ex- 
panse of white, is it Nevada? 

Narrator: Yes—one of the biggest States 
in the Union, and it has only 110,000 in- 
habitants. 

Voice: Then how can it be a State? 


Narrator: One hundred thousand is the 
minimum, 


Does anyone know of any law in the 
United States that requires that before 
a new State can be admitted into the 
Union, a minimum of 100,000 people must 
be living within its area? 

Voice II: Is it possible that there is so 
much snow here? This doesn’t seem like the 
West, but like a Siberian steppe. 


Comparing it to Russia— 

Narrator: But it’s quite the opposite. 
immense white expanse is a desert. 

Voice II: Really? 

Narrator: Of course it is. The Spanish 
conquerors were also deceived by the mirage, 
when Gaspar de Portola’s soldiers saw this 
desert from the peak of that mountain, they 
shouted, “What a lot of snow!” 

Voice: But they were disappointed. 

Narrator: And what a disappointment! 
When they came down, the snow had turned 
to scorching sand. So it is that every time 
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they referred to these regions, they talked 
about the big snowy country. 

Voice II: Is this historical? 

Narrator: Absolutely. 

Voice II: Does this mean that Nevada 
owes its name to an optical illusion? \ 

Narrator: Exactly. 

Voice II: That’s right, you’re handsome. 

Narrator: His name is. 

Laughter. 

Music, Up and out. 

Still in the plane. 


Mr. President, I presume they were 
flying over Nevada. 
Then— 


Voice (more or less alarmed)— 


Note this, Mr. President; I suppose I 
should be more or less alarmed— 

Listen, are we leaving Nevada behind? 

Narrator: Yes; the plane flies directly from 
San Francisco to Salt Lake City. 

Voice: What a shame. 

Narrator: Why? Nevada has no interest 
in itself: 


Listen to this: 

Nevada has no interest in itself; it’s a land 
of cowboys, and its two principal cities are 
in competition. In Las Vegas people get 
married, and in Reno they get divorced. 


Mr. President, this is enlightening. 
We are supposed to be enlightening the 
world in this way—and we are spending 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on these programs. 

Voice: Yes, but you are forgetting that 
Nevada is the only State where you can play 
roulette. And, if we passed through Reno, 
I could get a divorce. 


That is most enlightening; is it not? 
I am sure the people of Nevada appreci- 
ated that. 

Then— 

Narrator: You? From whom? 

Voice: From you? 

Laughter. 

Voice: If he and I continue alone, we will 
get to know North America better. 


The people of South America must 
have enjoyed listening to that. 

Then— 

Narrator: Oh, yes; getting up at four in the 
afternoon and leading a night life. 

Voice: Well, what about it? All the self- 
respecting animals, the tiger, the lion, and 
the panther, sleep in the daytime and hunt 
at night. The hens are the only ones that 
go to bed at six in the evening. 


Mr. President, the taxpayers are the 
ones who are paying to send that sort 
of trash over the radio to the people of 
Central America and South America. 

Then— ; 

Narrator: Don’t you worry, we'll go back 
to Nevada, but first we have to stop in Salt 
Lake City. 

Voice: What for? 

Voice II: Utah is a very interesting State. 

Voice: Oh, Utah. That’s where men have 
as many wives as they can support? 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is going 
over the radio to the peoples of the world. 
Then— 


Voice II: There’s a gleam in your eye. 

Narrator: But, man, you can’t even sup- 
port one. 

Laughter into, up, and out. Light traffic. 
Three pairs of feet on pavement; stop. 

> II: What a monumental piece of 
work, 
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Narrator: That’s the famous Mormon Tab- 
ernacle. It was built by Brigham Young, one 
of the greatest colonizers in American history. 

Voice II: How the Mormone suffered in 
their Odyssey from New York to Utah. 

Narrator: In that period of deep religious 
feeling, people persisted in believing that the 
Mormons were trying to revive paganism. 
Joseph Smith, the prophet of the new religion, 
was assassinated by the people, and then 
Brigham Young took charge of the tribe and 
led it across deserts and mountains in search 
of the promised land. 

Voice: Like Moses? ‘ 

Narrator: Moses knew where he was going, 
but the Mormons did not. When they 
reached this spot and discovered that the 
water in the lake was salty, Young raised his 
eyes to heaven and said: “Jehova, I will build 
the New Zion on the borders of this new 
lake, because its waters are salty.” 

Voice II: And what a beautiful city they 
built. 

Brigham Young governed the Mormons for 
30 years with an iron hand, like an absolute 
emperor. When Mark Twain, the great 
humorist, visited this city in 1860, he said 
that the only thing which resembled the 
discipline of the Mormons was the Prussian 
Army 

[Laughter.] 


Leaving the impression that they are 
still disciplined along those lines. Mind 
you, Mr. President, these broadcasts are 
sent out to people all over the world. 

Then the script shows that there was 
laughter—that the persons giving the 
broadcast were laughing in an attempt 
to show they thought that was funny. 

Then— 

Voice Il: Young used to carry a bottle of 


whisky in one pocket and a cut of chewing 
tobacco in the other. 


Mr. President, I am sure that those of 
us in the Senate who voted to appropri- 
ate $27,000,000 for these broadcasts are 
proud of that statement, and are proud 
that we appropriated so much money 
to have some fool broadcast that sort of 
information to the people throughout the 
the world. 


Voice: How is that? Aren’t the Mormons 
supposed to be very strict? 

Narrator: Certainly, and that is why Young 
did it. Two or three times a day he pulled 
out the liquor and tobacco, smelled them, 
and put them back in the pocket. 

Voice: So as not waste them? 

Narrator: No; to prove that he was stronger 
than vice. 

Voice: That is what is called having will 
power. 

Narrator: Brigham Young was a primitive 
priest, who didn’t counsel virtue, but imposed 
it. 

Voice: How about the story that he had 
40 wives; is that a lie? 

Narrator: No. The Mormons were polyga- 
mous, but not for want of morality. 

Voice: And what do you call it? 

Narrator: I have no opinion, but they say 
that the Mormons instituted polygamy to 
defend themselves against their enemies. 


Note this, Mr. President: 
Voice: Those are excuses. 


So, Mr. President, we have spent $27,- 
000,000 of the taxpayers’ money in order 
to have such broadcasts made to the peo- 
ple of the world. 

Then— 

Narrator: They were very few in number, 


and had to increase the population rapidly. 
Voice II: And did they succeed? 
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Narrator: Of course, so far nobody has suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Mormon dynasty 
in Utah. 

Voice: Not even politically? 

Narrator: Eighty percent of the population 
is Mormon, and the Governor, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, etc., etc., belong to to the sect. 

Voice: So Utah is a kind of oyster? 


That was a great contribution to the 
enlightenment of the world—to say that 
Utah is a kind of oyster. 

Then— 


Narrator: This is the only people in the 
world which is governed by religion, and 
legally so, because the citizens vote. 

Voice II: But they vote for Mormons. 

Voice: Of course, the day they vote for 
someone else they will lose control. 

Music. Up and out. 

Voice II:. What a strange church. 

Narrator: That is the secret church, which 
only the prophet and the 12 apostles enter. 

Voice (laughs): Is that what they are 
called? 

Narrator: Yes; they are the ones who gov- 
ern the sect. 

Voice II: Does this mean that no one can 
enter? 

Narrator: Only a chosen group, the highest 
directors of the tribe. 


Imagine referring to the people of 
Utah today as a tribe. 


Voice: This seems to me neither Christian 
nor democratic. 


That statement went out, if you please, 
all over the world—“This seems to be nei- 
ther Christian nor democratic.” 

Narrator: When they are subjected to 
criticism they ask frankly: “Do all the Cath- 
olics reach the Pope?” 

Voice: It’s true, they aren’t entirely wrong. 
There must be a distinction in rank. 

Narrator: The symbol of Utah is the bee- 
hive, and these are the Mormons, tireless and 
faithful bees. The sect, whose capital is truly 
fabulous, controis all the business in the 
State. 

Voice: And who are the stockholders? 

Narrator: There aren’t any. 


Apparently that is trying to prove that 
Utah is a communistic or socialistic 
State. 


Everyone is obliged to give 10 percent to 
the State in perpetuity. 


I want to read that again: 


Everyone is obliged to give 10 percent to 
the State, in perpetuity, 


That is not a true statement. 


Voice II: Very well, and what do they do 
with so much money? 

Voice: I suppose that the Twelve Apostles 
will manage it. 

Narrator: They manage it, but they do not 
touch it. They spend it all on the com- 
munity, in public works, hospitals, chari- 
table institutions, and, above all, in schools, 
which are numerous and very fine in Utah. 


That is an example of broadcasting 
to the world at the expense of the tax- 
payers that Utah—and it is not true; it 
is a lie to begin with—is some sort of 
socialistic State in which everybody con- 
tributes 10 percent. to the State. 

Voice II: Does this mean that no Mormon 
has the right to ask for an accounting? 

Narrator: He doesn’t ask for any and they 
don’t give him any. The church is sacred, 
and distributes funds as it pleases. 

Voice: And suppose a Mormon decides not 
to continue giving up one-tenth? 
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Narrator: Ah, for this the sect has a little 
army, called the avenging angels. 

Voice II: Which assume the task of con- 
vincing those who do not pay? 

Narrator: Naturally. 

Voice II: In what manner? ; 

Narrator: With convincing arguments. 

Voice: Made of rubber or wood? 

[Laughter.] 


That would leave the impression that 
there is a secret organization called the 
avenging angels, and that if a person 
does not pay 10 percent to the State, as 
stated in the’ script, they have a way of 
making him do it. The narrator wants 
to know if that convincing argument is 
made of rubber or wood, leaving the im- 
pression I presume that they take him 
out into the woodshed and proceed to 
pound him either with a rubber or a 
wooden substance. I ask Senators, are 
they not proud to have had a part in 
contributing $27,000,000 to that sort of 
thing? 

Music. Bridge. 

Voice II: This hotel is as luxurious as 
the Waldorf Astoria. 

Voice: Does it belong to the church also? 

Narrator: Of course. Don’t you see the 
beehive on the door? The sect owns 60 
percent of the business houses in the State: 
this hotel and the Temple Square Hotel, 3 
daily papers and several reviews, a radio 
station, 2 banks, the Utah State National 
Bank and the Zion Savings Bank and Trust 
Co., the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., the Beneficial 
Life Insurance Co., and hundreds of houses, 
buildings, farms, etc., etc. 

Voice (whistles): And what does not be- 
long to them? 

Narrator: Hardly anything; but you can 
rest assured that the money that comes in is 
used entirely for the common good. You 
will already have observed that this city, 
without any exaggeration, is the cleanest and 
most orderly city in the United States. 


The common folks own everything, 
they say. 

Voice II: That is true 

Narrator: And that is because the church 
is efficient and honorable. The Mormons 
claim— 


Mr. President, listen to this. 
this: 
The Mormons claim that if the whole 


world were to adopt their methods there 
would no longer be economic problems, 


Listen to 


Up to this point apparently it was en- 
deavored by this broadcast to show that 
there is some sort of socialistic state in 
Utah, to which the people contribute 10 
percent, and that the State owns every- 
thing. Let me read that again: 


Narrator: And that is because the church 


is efficient and honorable. The Mormons 
claim that if the whole world were to adopt 
their methods there would no longer be 
economic problems. 


That is an insult to the United States 
Senate, to the people of the Nation, and 
particularly to the people of Utah, be- 
cause the people of Utah are the same as 
the people of every other State of the 
Union. 

Voice: They all say that. 

Narrator: The sect does not oblige any- 
body to do anything, but everyone does his 
duty, and if they don’t drink or smoke, it is 
not because of hypocrisy, but because they 
have a tremendous responsibility toward 


God to care for their bodies as well as their 
souls. 
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Voice: I don’t understand it. 
lecture. 

Narrator: The Mormons believe firmly in 
the resurrection of the flesh, and that is why 
they treat their bodies with the greatest 
possible respect. 

Voice II: Naturally, since they only have 
one. 

Voice: That is foolish; the body can stand 
anything. 

Narrator: And the souls also, but accord- 
ing to the Mormons, he who dies with a 
perfect body and a clean soul will have a 
right to reincarnate in full youth on the 
final judgment day. 

Voice: What for? 


One of the two wants to know why, and 
what for. 

Narrator: They hope to go on living in the 
next world. 

Voice: With the cooperative and every- 
thing else? 


That is insulting, Mr. President. It 
is an insult to their religion—‘“with the 
cooperative and everything else.” 

Narrator: No, but—— 

Voice II: Then why do they die? 

Voice: So that they can have a new body, 
and on with the fiesta. 


That is what the taxpayers are paying 
money for. 


Mr. President, do Senators appreciate 
the significance of that statement, ask- 
ing the question, with respect to people 
in Utah, “Then why do they die?” And 
the voice says: 

So that they can have a new body, and on 
with the fiesta. 

Narrator: What seems strange and even 
funny to us, has achieved great practical 
results. 

Voice II: For instance? 

Narrator: In Utah there are neither strikes 
nor political disturbances and they work as 
hard as anywhere. Furthermore, this State 
is at the head in public instruction. The 
Mormons are expert in languages. During 
the war, many of the translators and in- 
terpreters came from here to work for the 
Government and the Army. 

Voice II: Now you know it, so don’t talk 
so loud. 

Voice: A fine time to tell me. 

Narrator: Just imagine that Senator 
ELBERT D. THomas, one of the best educated 
Members of the Congress, once wrote a book 
on Mormonism and in Japanese, and during 
the war he always talked on short wave 
to the Japanese, urging them to surrender. 

Music. Up and out. 

Street noises. 

Voice II: Why do people greet us s0 
politely? 

Voice: They think that we have faces like 
Mormons. 


Imagine sending that out on the 
radio—evidently insinuating that Mor- 
mons have different faces from those of 
other persons. That would be one rea- 
son for making that statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have the names of the persons who wrote 
this and actually broadcast it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
intend to put the information into the 
RECORD? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I intend to put 
in a considerable amount of it. When I 
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get through I think I shall offer a sug- 
gestion as to what I think the Senate 
should do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have information as to who supervises it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
not stated the date of that broadcast. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The date of this 
broadcast is February 2, 1948. 

Narrator: No; they know that we are 
strangers, and they want to instruct us in 
the faith. 

Voice II: What for? 

Voice: For the 10 percent? 


Can the Senate imagine anything so 
insulting as that? It leaves the impres- 
sion that everyone who visits Salt Lake 
City is subject to having 10 percent taken 
from him by the people. 

Narrator: They are too rich and noble to 
think about that. They do it because their 
great and only fear is to lose their majority. 
At present, 80 percent of the population is 
Mormon, and if strangers continue moving 
in—— 

Voice II: The 80 percent will decrease, and 
they will lose their power? 

Voice: Now I understand. 


Ican understand that they do not want 
10 percent of the money, but they want 
to keep their power. But the Senators 
can see how insidious the whole thing is 
when we weave it together. 


Voice: Now I understand. 
would need polygamy. 

Narrator: Yes; but it won’t come back, 

Voice: Why? 

Narrator: While Utah was a Territory they 
could do what they wanted, but in order to 
become a State they had to comply with the 
Constitution—— 

Voice II: And give up polygamy? 

Narrator: Of course. 

Voice: This little matter cost them plenty. 


What was the little matter that “cost 
them plenty,” according to this broad- 
cast? Coming into the United States 
and obeying our Constitution. 

Then there is laughter indicated. I 
assume they laughed at great length. 

Voice II: Look, the tabernacle is closed. 

Narrator: Naturally, today is Sunday. 

Voice: How naturally, since it is on Sun- 
day that all the churches are open? 

Narrator: But not here; Sunday is a day 
of rest. Nobody does anything. 

Voice: They don’t even pray, do they? 

Narrator: Yes, in their thoughts. 

Voice II: What intelligent people. On 
Sunday they don’t even give their lips any 
work. But I suppose that they eat, don't 
they? 


Can the Senate imagine such silly 
stuff being broadcast? It is unbelievable, 
to me; I do not know how the Senate may 
feel about it. 

Voice: Naturally, one has to care for one’s 
body. 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: The biblical and social experi- 
ment of Brigham Young has been a resound- 
ing success; in Utah there are neither taxes 
nor political struggles nor any kind of specu- 
lations, because the morality of the church 
stands above all personal egotisms. 


That does not require any comment 
from me. There are taxes in Utah. 
There are Federal taxes. To say the 
State of Utah is different from any other 


It is now they 
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State is insulting. So I shall not even 
mention it; it is so ridiculous. 

When Brigham Young planted his tents on 
the shores of Salt Lake he shouted to the 
legions of his enemies: “Give me a truce 
of 10 years and you will be astonished at 
my work.” The prophet kept his word; to- 
day Utah is the cleanest and loveliest dwell- 
ing place in the immense palace of the United 
States, 

Music: Up and out. 

Announcer: You have just heard Know 
the United States, a weekly program in which 
we relate the adventure of two travelers 
who continue to discover the marvels of the 
historical and present life in the United 
States. The participants in this program 
wee? 2 2, 

Production and artistic effects were under 
the direction of Juan José Vasquez. 

Music up and. * * * 


That was Utah. I have some more 
here. Senators will understand that 
these two persons have been traveling all 
over the United States, going into the 
48 States. 

The next is a broadcast on Alabama. 
I hope the Senators from that State are 
present. I do not know whether I have 
all of the broadcast on Alabama, but I 
have sufficient to disgust anyone. It 
opens with comments on Mobile, as 
follows: 

Narrator: I want to show you something 
original, or shall I say “ironic”? Take a look 
at the name of this street. 

Two: Jefferson Davis Avenue. 

One: Wasn’t that the president of the 
Southern Confederation? 

Narrator: Exactly. 

Two: And what is ironic about that? 

Narrator: On this avenue, as you can see, 
only Negroes live. 

Two: And he defended slavery and was 
the most bitter enemy of Lincoln's ideals. 

One: That will show you that the dead 
do not return, because if they did the spirit 
of Davis would have removed the signs from 
this street. 


Mr, President, that is what we appro- 
priated $27,000,000 for, evidently. That 
represents some of the silly things we 
do in Congress from time to time. Un- 
fortunately we have no control over what 
these people do with the money which we 
appropriate. We are getting a little ex- 
ample of it at the moment. 

Laughter is indicated. They all 
laughed about it. 

Narrator: We are at Birmingham, the 
Pittsburgh of the South and the most im- 
portant city in Alabama. It has a popula- 
tion of 300,000, and its principal industries 
are iron and steel. 

One: And this city is like those two 
metals, hard and poorly made. 


We appropriated $27,000,000 for the 
purpose, I thought, of telling the peoples 
of the world at least some of the good 
things about this country. I shall read 
that statement again: 

And this city is like those two metals, hard 
and poorly made. 

Narrator: That is true. It was con- 
structed in a hurry and they have not had 
time to improve it, 


Can the Senators imagine that? The 
taxpayers money has been appropriated 
to tell the world about wonderful Amer- 
ica, supposedly to educate the world in 
what we havehere and for what we 
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stand, our historical background, and our 
form, kind, and type of government; 
and this is how it is spent! 

Two: Alabama is not a State of stupendous 
cities of brilliant history, but it has the im- 
portance of being the darkest of all. 

One: The darkest? What are you re- 
ferring to? 

Narrator: In no other part of the United 
States has the colored race struggled and suf- 
fered so much as here. 


I am certain that the people of Ala- 
bama who pay State taxes and Federal 
taxes will appreciate the fact that their 
money is being used to advertise them to 
the peoples throughout the world in such 
a light. 

One: The darkest? What are you referring 
to? 

Narrator: In no other part of the United 
States has the colored race struggled and 
suffered so much as here. 

Two: Oh, I understand. 

Narrator: And since there are more Ne- 
groes than whites in Alabama—— 


Which is a lie— 
their contribution to progress has been very 
important. 

(Narrator continues.) And do not think 
that the descendants of the slave continue to 
be laborers only. Since slavery was more in- 
tense here, it is only logical that liberty 
should also be more intense despite certain 
absurd laws that have not been eliminated. 


We are advertising to the world about 
what a wonderful country we are, that we 
have a representative form of govern- 
ment, democracy and liberty, yet this sort 
of thing goes out, 

The script moves to Montgomery, Ala., 
State capitol. 

One: See what was holding up the traffic. 


That must have sounded fine over the 
radio to the people down there. One nar- 
rator says to the other, “See what was 
holding up the traffic.” 

Two: An oxcart. 

Narrator: That is a symbol of the spirit of 
Montgomery. 


I am certain that the people of Ala- 


-bama are happy over the description of 


Birmingham and the description of 
Montgomery, Ala. I shall read that 
again, because it seems to me that it 
would be almost impossible for anyone 
to be so silly as to put this sort of thing 
out. 

The script moves to Montgomery, Ala., 
State Capital. 

One: See what was holding up the traffic. 

Two: An oxcart. 


Then the narrator said: 


That is a symbol of the spirit of Mont- 
gomery. 


Mind you, this went out on February 2, 
1948, 


Narrator: Alabama has wanted to show the 
rest of the world that even though it used 
to be the most determined in favor of slavery, 
today it is the most democratic of all. 

One: Well, that is quite something. 

Two: You who are looking for a place to 
establish your home, why not settle here? 
They give you the land free. 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is going 
out to the world. They say, “You who 
are looking for a place to establish your 
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home, why not settle here? They give 
you the land free.” 

One: Thank you. I do not like the cities 
where Mondays are the same as Sundays. 
Let us continue the tour. 


“T do not like the cities where Mondays 
are the same as Sundays.” 

What is the inference, and what would 
that mean to the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple of South America? 

Now we will go to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Ishould like to com- 
ment on the broadcast about the State 
of Alabama. I do not come from Ala- 
bama, but I went to school in that State, 
and I know many people there. Alabama 
is a great State, and the people are a 
great people. Those people have been 
slandered by the expenditure of money 
appropriated by the American Congress, 
and I brand those statements for what 
they are, as merely contemptible, damna- 
ble lies. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I might say that 
Alabama is going to be no exception in 
being slandered, because I think the 
Senator will find that every State in the 
Union has been slandered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Alabama is a State 
I know much about, and I think I am 
qualified to make the statement I have 
made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. 


Now let us move to Pennsylvania. 


Voice: So this is Philadelphia. 
Narrator: Yes; the city of fraternal love, 
Voice: What kind of love? 


Mr. President, that appears here, and 
it is paid for by the taxpayers’ money. 

Narrator: Fraternal. William Penn was 
head of a religious sect, Quakerism. Founded 
by a shoemaker and—— : 

Voice: They must have been people of low 
class, considering the status of the founder, 


Let me read that again: 

They must have been people of low class, 
considering the status of the founder. 

Narrator: On the contrary, they were and 
continue to be a social problem. 

Voice: Why? 

Narrator: The Quakers never take oath 
before any court of justice and they oppose 
military service because they believe that 
war is a struggle of monsters. 

Voice: Of course it is. And what kind of 
religion is this religion? 

Narrator: The most simple and original 
of all. The Quakers meet in halls devoid of 
ornaments and they wait in concentration 
the arrival of the Holy Spirit. 

Narrator: That is Constitution Square and 
according to municipal ordinance you can 
only talk about liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity there. 

Voice: Splendid. If every country had a 
square like that the world would not be what 
it is today. 

Narrator: Here the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence took place and here 
two great men of opposite tendencies, Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, debated to the end. 
In this square the violent scenes of the 
French Revolution were repeated and the 
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multitude cried: “Down with the aristo- 
crats—down with Washington.” 

Voice: Washington? 

Narrator. Yes. There was so much con- 
fusion that they even forgot his sacrifices. 
But these injustices and these struggles were 
useful. The civic and the philosophical ex- 
periment was not the failure that Hamilton 
predicted but the success that Jefferson up- 
held. The Republic and the democracy sur- 
vive to this day. , 

Voice: And forever. 

Traffic up. Sound of horn, truck suddenly 
stops. Voices, yells, etc. 

Narrator: Say, what is happening to you. 

Voice (nervous): Nothing; nothing. 

Narrator: You almost got killed by that 
bus. Did you go to sleep in the midst of 
traffic? 

Sound: Girls’ laughter. 

Voice: No; it was that—— 

Narrator: You stopped to look at the girls. 

Voice: Say, do you think they could be 
Quakers? 

Narrator (laughs): No. The Quakers live 
outside Philadelphia. 

Voice: What a pity. 

Narrator: Why? 

Voice: Because I would like to talk fa- 
miliarly with all of them. 

[Laughter.] 


Mr. President, that is what we are 
paying for. That was broadcast 
throughout the world. I know my col- 
leagues are just as much ashamed as I 
am. I think I voted against that $27,- 
000,000, although I am not certain. 

I continue the reading: 


State of program: 

Voice: What time did we leave New York? 

Narrator: At 2:30. 

Voice: What State is this? 

Narrator: Pennsylvania. 

Voice: Is that the name of an Indian city 
or some Indian chief? 

Narrator: No. The word “Pennsylvania” is 
made up of two words. Penn, the name 
of the first governor, and sylvania, derived 
from the Latin word meaning forest. In 
other words, this State is called Penn’s 
forest. 

Voice: And who was Penn? 

Narrator: An English gentleman to whom 
His Majesty owed 25,000 pounds, a rather 
large sum in the seventeenth century, hence 
the King could not pay him. 

Voice: Is that possible? 

Narrator: Of course it is. The English 
monarchs were not always rich. Charles II 
once appeared at court with a torn stock- 
ing. 

Vo-ce: (Laughs). 


Mr. President, that is really something 
for us to be telling the people of the 
world, is it not? We appropriate $27,- 
000,000 to tell that the King of England 
in the seventeenth century owed Penn 
25,000 pounds, and once went to court 
with a torn stocking. Then they all 
laughed, because it says “Laughs.” 

Narrator: According to chronicles William 
Penn was one of those hard creditors who 
tried to collect by letter and in person. 

Voice: Don’t talk to me about that. I 
know them quite well. 

Narrator: Besides being persistent, Penn 
Was a practical man and one day he arrived 
at the conclusion that a king who had holes 
in his stocking would never be able to pay 
him the $80,000 debt. 

Voice: Naturally. 

Narrator: The Quakers have rather strange 
customs. They never take off their hats, and 
they speak familiarly to everybody. 


Then the voice says: 
How fresh! 
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The narrator says: 


Nothing of the sort. They are respectful 
and charitable. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, I have also a program on Texas, 
or at least a part of one. This is: 

Texas, December 5, 1947. 

Sounds: Cowboys yip, yipping. 

Narrator: This is the traditional yell of the 
man of the plains, the true civilizer of Texas. 

Hoof beats. Yells. Music into Home on 
the Range. 

Narrator: Texas is one of nature’s disturb- 
ing experiments. Its areaisinfinite * * * 
its beauty varied and its history has been a 
succession of tempests. 

Man II: Do you mean to say that bandits 
really exist here? 

Narrator: I have told you that Texas is 
the State of miracles. An American writer 
has made the statement— 


Listen to this, Mr. President, Sena- 
tors from New England will enjoy this. 
I am glad to see the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SatTonsTALL] in the 
Chamber. 

New England was founded by hypocrisy and 
Texas * * * by sin. [Laughter.] 


Senators would hardly believe that 
such a thing would be sent out. 

New England was founded by hypocrisy and 
Texas * °* * by ein. 

Man II: How is that? Were not the mis- 
sionaries the ones who— 

Narrator (chuckle): The Indians from 
Texas were so difficult to convert that a 
Franciscan priest wrote to the bishop that 
“these savages have to be converted to Chris- 
tianity by force vf arms.” [Laughter.] 

Narrator: Texas, individual in everything, 
Was not conquered by soldiers nor by priests. 

Man I: By whom then? 


And listen to this: 

Narrator. By 600 cows with their respec- 
tive bulls. 

(Narrator then relates how Don Juan de 
Onate arrived in El Paso in 1598 with a large 
entourage and herd of cattle.) 


Then the narrator goes on and says: 


In less than 80 years the cows, with the 
help of the bulls, of course— 


Mr. President, I am reading from this 
script— 
with the help of the bulls, of course, trans- 
formed Texas into the center of the cattle 
industry. 

Man II: Are Texans today as independent 
as the first settlers? 

Narrator: They are really and completely 
different from the rest of America. They 
continue being first of all citizens of Texas 
* * * and after that, of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I have one on Colorado. 
It is rather long, and I believe I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to read it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Does not the Senator 
from Indiana think he has gone far 
enough? I am afraid he will come to a 
broadcast concerning New Mexico. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain that 
those who did the broadcasting would 
be just as insulting respecting New Mex- 
ico as they were respecting Alabama, 
Texas, Utah, Nevada, and other States. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in all 
seriousness, I want to say that what the 
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Senator from Indiana has said this after- 
noon, though there has been laughter 
throughout the Chamber over it, amounts 
to a downright tragedy. 

I regret deeply that any agency of Gov- 
ernment has used any funds or any fa- 
cilities procured from such funds to por- 
tray to any nation features respecting 
any State such as have been read here 
this afternoon. I hope that what the 
Senator has read, together with the reve- 
lation of other bad features I have heard 
concerning the Voice of America pro- 
gram—and I have been one of the strong 
supporters for the right kind of a pro- 
gram—will have the effect of stopping 
such drivel, nonsense, and downright 
falsehoods as have been set forth in these 
broadcasts. 

I should say that Mr. Allen, who has 
recently been confirmed, should have a 
copy of these broadcasts, and I hope that 
his agency will call the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of today to his attention, and 
that such drivel as is contained in these 
broadcasts will be stopped now, and that 
no other State will be subject to the in- 
sults and the utterly nonsensical pictures 
which these broadcasts have given. 
They cannot be too severely condemned, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
what the Senator from New Mexico has 
said, I agree with what the Senator 
from Indiana has said concerning the 
implications that must be drawn from 
the broadcasts. While I feel that it 
would be a tragedy to have the program 
continue in this way, I would add to what 
the Senator from New Mexico has said, 
that that is no reason for stopping it. 
I am confident that the Senator from 
Indiana will agree with me, whether or 
not he voted for the Voice of America 
measure, that what we have in this coun- 
try is worth talking about, worth doing 
something about, and worth trying to 
spread. I feel very sincerely that the 
Senator from Indiana has done a public 
service in informing the Senate as to the 
character of this “stuff.” 

I agree that possibly there was some 
hypocrisy in the founding of New Eng- 
land. I am confident that the Senators 
from Texas will not agree that there was 
any sin in the founding of Texas. All of 
that stuff is baloney. But what we are 
trying to do through the medium of this 
agency is to render a service to our coun- 
try and to the peace and security of the 
world. I am confident the Senator from 
Indiana will agree with me in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with me that it seems almost 
incredible that such programs should 
have been sent over the Voice of Amer- 
ica? Does he not agree with me that it 
is almost impossible to believe that such 
programs could be broadcast, if anyone 
having to do with them had the least bit 
of common horse sense or judgment? 
One would think that any 10-year-old 
child, if he had picked up that script and 
read it in advance of its being broadcast, 
would have said that it should not have 
been used. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. What we have heard respect- 
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ing Mr. Allen and his background, his 
intelligence, and his knowledge of the 
world, should make us believe that he 
will prevent anything of that kind being 
continued in the future. 

I think we can commend the Senator 
from Indiana for making this scene, if 
we may call it a scene, this afternoon, 
but I hope that he will not permit the 
impression to go out from this body that 
the Voice of America program should 
not be continued, and should not be im- 
proved, and that our effort to spread 
knowledge of the opportunities existing 
in our country. should not be continued. 
What the country is and what it stands 
for is something which should be made 
known to the people throughout the 
world, who are crying for such knowl- 
edge, if we can believe what we read in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
able Senator from Massachusetts, but 
my opinion is that such broadcasts as 
those I have read will do the Nation 
more harm than good. I agree that it 
should be very simple to employ Ameri- 
can citizens who would prepare stories 
about our Nation which would be valua- 
ble and informative to the peoples of the 
world. We certainly have had sufficient 
instances of success, and there are so 
many good things about our Nation to 
tell the peoples of the world that they 
should be the subjects of these broad- 
casts, rather than the trash I have read 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more state- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Voice of 
America would give, as one example of 
what this country has stood for, and the 
possibilities there are for its people to 
succeed, it could do no better than to 
describe the life of the Senator from 
Indiana, who addressed the Senate this 
afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. FERGUSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from In- 
diana mentioned to me yesterday that 
he was going to bring up the matter he 
has discussed today. As the Senator 
from New Mexico has said, he and I 
have high hopes respecting the value of 
the Voice of America program. I made 
inquiries as to how it came to happen 
that such programs as the Senator has 
read were broadcast. I called the State 
Department only this afternoon, and I 
said I hoped they would send to me at 
the earliest possible moment a statement 
of the situation; how it could have hap- 
pened, and where the script came from. 

The preliminary statement I have— 
and I merely mention it subject to cor- 
rection—is that the broadcasts were 
made under one of the contracts entered 
into with the National Broadcasting Co. 
and that the broadcasting was done 
under the provisions of last year’s con- 
tract when the State Department was 
limited in its funds in providing super- 
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vision, which is one of the difficulties 
encountered in connection with the 
programs. 

Iam not saying this in defense of what 
has happened, because those in charge 
of the program are entirely responsible 
for it. What has happened should not 
have happened. But the fact remains 
that today, in considering the remaking 
of contracts, the question of supervision 
is a primary one. I have insisted that 
something be done so that such a result 
as this cannot happen. It is no alibi to 
say that “We did not have anyone to 
read the scripts, and therefore we are not 
responsible for them.” The State De- 
partment is responsible, and it will have 
to take the responsibility. I have asked 
the Department to make a very clear 
statement to us, so that we shall know 
how this happened. A contract was 
farmed out to the National Broadcasting 
Co. The scripts were not written by 
any member of the State Department, 
but the State Department has a respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from New Jersey mean 
to say that the State Department of 
this Government farmed out the writing 
of scripts broadcast abroad, without any 
power of supervision over them? 

Mr, SMITH. Apparently last year, 
when it was insisted that the Depart- 
ment should let contracts for some of 
this work, it made contracts, under gen- 
eral directions, for example, that the 
broadcasts should be statements of fact 
with regard to the States of the United 
States, without any expressions of opin- 
ion. What has happened is that, because 
of the lack of supervision—and there is 
no excuse for it—this terrible kind of 
material has gone out. Iam not defend- 
ing it, but I am trying to give the facts. 
I propose to have a statement by tomor- 
row which I shall read into the Rrecorp. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, my 
first intention was to introduce a bill 
amending the act under which we appro- 
priated this money so as to require that 
every broadcast be printed in the Federal 
Register in English within 10 days after 
it was made. I had to give up that idea. 
I have given it up temporarily, for the 
reason that I now find that 300,000 
words are broadcast each day. I do not 
say that they are words similar to the 
words which I have read. I am sure 
that not all the broadcasts are of that 
character. However, 300,000 words a 
day are broadcast, and, of course, it 
is a problem for the Secretary of State 
and his staff properly to supervise 300,000 
wordsaday. Iam awarc of the difficulty. 
Mistakes will happen; but what I read 
this afternoon were not particularly mis- 
takes; the scripts were written that way. 

The only suggestion I can offer, unless 
we wish to require that the 300,000 words 
be printed each day so that the public 
may see what is being said, is that under 
the existirg law the Secretary of State 
be required to make available to the 
Senate and to the House, as well as to 
the Library of Congress, translations in 
English of everything that is said each 
day by the Voice of America. 

I am offering this suggestion for the 
benefit of the leadership of the Senate. 
I am suggesting that we ask the Secre- 
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tary of State, under the existing law, 
to furnish to the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Secretary of the House, 
and the Library of Congress, a copy 
of, every word that is broadcast each 
day, thereby making the broadcasts 
available to any one who cares to look 
a; them, making them available to the 
Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives. Perhaps thet is one practical way 
of handling the problem. There may be 
a better way; but I must say that we 
owe a responsibility to the taxpayers of 
America to see that. this sort of thing 
is stopped, and that the money is used 
for the purpose for which it was intended. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think what the 
Senator from Indiana has revealed as 
having taken place in the broadcasting to 
South America and Central America is 
tragic. The most serious aspect is that 
those words can never be retracted. 
They have gone forth on the airways, 
and it is impossible to recall them. 

I am bound to say that we have had 
similar experience respecting previous 
broadcasts. No department of the Gov- 
ernment—particularly the State Depart- 
ment, which supervises and is really re- 
sponsible for the foreign relations of the 
United States has any right to allow 
words to go out to the nations of the 
world—300,000 or any other number— 
without strict supervision. I cannot 
understand how the Department could 
defend itself against the charge of lack 
of supervision. Our foreign relations in 
the world are at stake. This is a part of 
our foreign relations. 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
come when the Congress must supervise 
these broadcasts. We should immedi- 
ately revoke this appropriation until we 
know that every word is supervised by 
responsible persons in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I could not quite hear 
all that the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SuiTH] said a while ago. Am I to 
understand that these broadcasts, so far 
as the private contracts are concerned, 
were produced by the National Broad- 
casting Co.? 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand—and 
I shall have an official statement later to 
place in the Recorp, so as to keep the 
Recorp straight—last year when it was 
insisted that private agencies be used for 
these broadcasts, an arrangement was 
made with the National Broadcasting Co. 
to prepare a series of statements covering 
the facts with regard to the States of 
the United States. Acontract was madé, 
and this was the result. There is no 
possible defense for it; but being limited 
in funds, the Department did not have 
the proper personnel, according to its 
story, to check up on all these programs, 
It felt that the National Broadcasting Co. 
would itself do some censoring. Here 
we see the result. 

The only answer is to eliminate these 
broadcasts entirely or to have an ade- 
quate staff, as suggested by the Senator 
from Michigan, so that every word can 
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be supervised before it is released. It is 
a@ problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not care how large or how small a staff 
the Department has. Are we to under- 
stand that no one in the State Depart- 
ment read the scripts which were broad- 
cast, and which I have read this after- 
noon? Even an 8-year-old child, if he 
had read them, would have condemned 
them. In my opinion anyone in the 
State Department who was honest and 
had the best interests of America at heart 
would have blue-penciled them. It may 
well be that no one in the State Depart- 
ment read them. 

Mr. SMITH. I have asked that very 
question. I have asked the Department 
whether or not anyone censored the 
scripts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If no one in the 
State Department saw the scripts before 
they were broadcast, in my opinion the 
State Department should be even more 
severely criticized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I shall withhold further ques- 
tions until I hear the report which the 
Senator from New Jersey is to make to- 
morrow. 

We had quite a conflict in the commit- 
tee and on the floor of the Senate as to 
how much supervision should be exer- 
cised by the State Department and how 
much should be exercised by private com- 
panies. There were those who took the 


position that the State Department 
should have had no right of supervision 
whatever, and that the entire program 
should be turned over to private broad- 


casting companies. What I am anxious 
to find out is what are the facts. I 
understand that the Senator from New 
Jersey will present them to us tomorrow. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think we must have the facts. I shall 
introduce a resolution tomorrow author- 
izing a committee to ascertain the facts 
and report back to the Senate. 

Mr.THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for yielding. 

Mr. President, when I first heard about 
the broadcast concerning Utah, I paid 
no more attention to it than I have paid 
to things which I have heard all my life 
about Utah. But when I realized, as the 
Senator went on with his story, that this 
broadcast covered the entire country, 
and that the entire country is considered 
in exactly the same light manner that 
the State of Utah and the people of Utah 
are used to being considered, I wondered 
about it. 

Now I am wondering very seriously 
how a great organization such as the 
National Broadcasting System could 
take money from the Government of the 
United States for what it has given out 
to the world about the country which 
Sustains it, and about the people who 
Pay good money to keep that great cor- 
poration alive. 

Another thing I wonder about is 
whether anyone in the State Department 
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who is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the law affecting that Depart- 
ment can so thoughtlessly make a con- 
tract without providing for any sort of 
follow-up—as has been proved to have 
been the case in this instance. If, for 
example, the persons who are gathering 
intelligence throughout the world for the 
United States, so that the United States 
can be informed about what the world is 
thinking and doing, are so ignorant as 
to accept as true the statements made in 
the broadcasts which have }- st been read 
to us—this drivel, as it has been called— 
and accept it as the true story of Ameri- 
can history and of American geography 
and of American life, can we depend 
upon them for anything? If, for ex- 
ample, as the Senator from Indiana has 
pointed out, in the program relating to 
the State of Utah the broadcast pre- 
sents a description of it as a State which, 
according to the broadcast story, is ideal- 
istically practicing what we call com- 
munism, and if, according to the broad- 
cast, there is no government in Utah 
that is run by the people, and if it is said 
that taxation there is a matter of dona- 
tion, and that a single will controls the 
entire State—if the representatives of 
the State Department have that notion 
of communism—how in the wide world 
can we believe anything they say about 
communism in Russia or anywhere else? 

Mr. President, certainly the members 
of the State Department who advise us 
in regard to foreign matters cannot be 
depended upon if they do things or 
permit the doing of things such as those 
we have heard about in connection with 
these broadcasts—a performance based 
upon ignorance. If such ignorance is 
manifested again and again, how in the 
wide world can the Senate of the United 
States and the people of the United 
States have any faith at all in what 
they learn from such sources about any 
other country? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
Senator’s point or observation is that if 
the State Department knows no more 
about what is occurring in other coun- 
tries in the world than it does about what 
is occurring in the State of Utah or the 
State of Alabama or the State of Texas— 
as indicated by these broadcasts—then 
how can we believe anything they tell 
us? Is that the Senator’s point? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Ofcourse. If 
those upon whom we depend engage in 
such activities, then the whole founda- 
tion we have in regard to accepting any- 
thing from them on trust falls. That is 
the serious aspect of this matter. 

Mr. President, the Voice of America 
was established upon a platform of ideal- 
ism based upen the notion that millions 
of American people have found in this 
country what they want in the way of 
government, and that in the United 
States we have more or less made a suc- 
cess in achieving the things the people 
of the world have striven to accomplish. 
But now we find that we have told them 
in words of this kind what we have 
done. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether any- 
one in a foreign country who is debating 
whether he should join the Communist 
Party—someone in Italy, or perhaps a 
person in some other country—has heard 
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programs such as the one we have 
jearned about today, and I wonder 
whether such persons believe that what 
they are told in such programs are cor- 
rect statements about how democracy 
works in the United States—as told by 
America itself, as told by one of our great 
corporations, as told by our own State 
Department. If so, how in the world 
could such a person fail to decide to be 
a Communist under those circumstances, 
and can we doubt that anyone who be- 
lieved such statements would decide to 
have nothing to do with the kind of 
democracy which is reflected by such 
broadcasts? 

Mr. President, the saddest part of this 
matter is not only that the broadcasts 
are based upon ignorance, not only that 
they are untrue, but that the State De- 
partment itself makes an excuse, saying, 
“The Congress of the United States in- 
sisted that we use the going facilities of 
the country.” 

What businessman would sponsor a 
program of that sort and pay out money 
for advertising his own business if that 
sort of stuff were used as the advertising? 
The Senator from Indiana represents a 
great concern that advertises to a very 
large extent. Would the Senator from 
Indiana like to be a sponsor of such a 
program and pay $1,000 a minute for it? 

But, Mr. President, the sad part of all 
this is that every man, woman, and child 
in the United States is hurt by such 
programs, which supposedly are sent 
out to benefit our country and to make 
democracy more secure, and $27,000,000 
has been spent for these purposes. Yet 
today the House of Representatives is 
holding up a Federal aid-to-education 
bill because it is claimed that it costs too 
much. 

Are there not some minds in the State 
Department or some minds in the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., if that company 
is responsible for these programs, with a 
sound feeling of responsibility for carry- 
ing out a contract and not wasting the 
money of all the people of the United 
States and at the same time blackmailing 
millions upon millions of people? 

Mr. President, the Voice of America 
program, which was established on a 
basis of realism; has suffered tremen- 
dously from this accidental issuing of a 
contract to what has been considered to 
be a great and responsible concern. Yet 
that concern states as an answer and 
as an excuse that the Congress insisted 
that the going facilities of the country 
be used. 

It was long ago that the Senator from 
Utah asked questions about these pro- 
grams, because he heard about them. It 
was long ago that representatives of the 
group responsible for the programs 
talked to me about them. But it did not 
dawn on me how serious the situation 
was. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
been trained to be teachers—and the 
Voice of America should be handled by 
teachers—have been taught from the 
very beginning that the attempt to mold 
the minds and thoughts of young peo- 
ple is a very serious undertaking. If 
there is not enough psychology and not 
enough pedagogy and not enough under- 
standing of American history in the State 
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Department to enable it properly to su- 
pervise such matters, then all we are 
doing and all we are spending and all 
that our people are sacrificing in keeping 
components of our Army abroad will be 
useless. What will the people of any 
foreign country think of an American 
soldier after listening to a program of 
that kind? What will they think he is 
trying to represent? What will they 
think of one of the diplomatic or other 
representatives of our country anywhere? 
Mr. President, we simply cannot believe 
that any agency of the United States 
Government would allow such a thing to 
happen. 

I trust that what the Senator from In- 
diana has done will result in having those 
who are concerned with these programs 
obtain a clear understanding of the in- 
tent of Congress and in having correc- 
tions made, so that the Voice of America 
will ‘no longer be used for such useless 
expenditures of money, but henceforth 
will be used for the purpose for which it 
was created. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, what 
has occurred on the floor of the Senate 
today—the reading of the transcript of 
these broadcasts; this tragic event for 
the United States—is not a reflection 
upon the Congress of the United States 
or upon the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee.of the Senate or upon its staff. The 
details of these contracts are not a part 
of its work. It is the responsibility of the 
State Department. 

Last fall I had occasion to look criti- 
cally at some broadcasts to Europe. They 
reflected upon the State Department. I 
talked over the matter with members of 
the organization concerned, and they as- 
sured ‘me that the State Department set 
the pattern for these broadcasts and es- 
tablished the broad policy, and that the 
broadcasting companies were compelled 
to follow the directions of the State De- 
partment. 

Today we learn that in February the 
broadcasts which have been read by the 
Senator from Indiana were made: When 
I first-interrupted the Senator from Indi- 
ana, to ask a question about the broad- 
casts, my purpose was to ascertain the 
names of the persons or the supervisors 
who were responsible for them, so as to 
learn whether the State Department, 
through its facilities, monitors these 
broadcasts and knows what is going on. 

Mr. President, when this matter is 
called to the attention of the State De- 
partment there are many questions that 
must necessarily be answered by it to 
bea Senate and the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Mr. President, when the Voice of Amer- 
ica was under consideration in the House 
on January 19, 1948, and the question 
arose as to what Congress had a right to 
expect would be done in foreign broad- 
casts through the Voice of America, Mr. 
Monot, speaking in the House, said, as 
appears from page 316 of the Recorp: 

Mr. Munprt. These voices, as you call them, 
will be selected by the Department of State 
under the Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall, 
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and the program will be administered by 
personnel cleared and checked by the FBI 
before it is utilized. The so-called Mundt 
loyalty amendment which we have put in all 
of our foreign-aid and assistance bills, since 
our unfortunate experiences with UNRRA, is 
made an inherent part of H. R. 3342, I made 
sure of that before I ever introduced the 
legislation. 


Mr. Munot further said: 

And for the first time, too, when and where 
we need to use it we shall have an arm of 
our Government able and adequate to answer 
and refute slanderous falsehoods about us 
and to expose the fallacies and motives of 
vicious propaganda directed against us and 
our way of life. We will now be prepared to 
wage a peace just as we must be prepared to 
wage a war should necessity arise. 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I wish 
to repeat briefly for the benefit of the 
able senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLY], the Voice of America broad- 
cast about his State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before the Senator 
repeats the broadcast about Texas, I 
should like to ask a question. I entered 
the Chamber during the course of this 
discussion, and I did not hear the early 
part of it. I should like to inquire 
whether the broadcasts which have been 
referred to took place prior to the ap- 
pointment and confirmation of Mr. Allen, 
the present supervisor of these programs, 

Mr. CAPEHART. The one on Utah 
was dated February 2, 1948, the one on 
Colorado, February 9, 1948. The one I 
am about to repeat for the benefit of the 
able Senator from Texas was dated De- 
cember 15, 1947. The others were made 
within the last 4 or 5 months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, no excuse 
can be offered for any ridiculous, unjus- 
tified broadcast going out of the State 
Department or going out of any agency 
with which it has a contract. We had 
many complaints last fall and during the 
winter in regard to the Voice of America 
program. Growing out of those things, a 
joint congressional committee was ap- 
pointed, which visited all over Europe 
last September and October in an effort 
to correct the situation and to justify an 
authorization for an increased appropri- 
ation. 

The State Department brought back 
Mr. Alien, who was, I think, our Ambas- 
sador to Iran at the time, and put him in 
charge of the work. It was generally 
agreed by everybody that in view of his 
experience he was probably the best qual- 
ified man to do this. 

I think the broadcasts to which the 
Senator refers were made prior to the 
taking over of this function in the State 
Department by Mr. Allen. I do not say 
that by way of justification, but I do 
say it in view of the fact that he under- 
took and has undertaken since he took 
charge to correct the situation. I do 
not know on just what day he took 
charge, but it was since February, be- 
cause his appointment was confirmed by 
this session of the Congress, I think, the 
latter part of February or March. I do 
not recall the date, and I am not sure 
just when he came back and took charge 
of that work in the State Department. 
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I think he has made a sincere effort 
since he has been in charge to correct 


‘whatever deficiencies or mistakes may 


have developed in the service prior 
to his appointment. All of which, 
though, I repeat, offers no justification 
for any such broadcasts, which seek to 
belittle the States of the United States, 
to be carried either by the State Depart- 
ment direct or by the National Broad- 
casting Co., or by any other company, 
when we are making an effort to edu- 
cate the people of the world in regard to 
democracy in America. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall repeat the portion of the Texas 
broadcast for the benefit of the able 
Senator from Texas. This was broad- 
cast on December 15, 1947: 

Sounds: Cowboys yip, yipping. 

Narrator: This is the traditional yell of 
the man of the plains, the true civilizer of 
Texas! 

Voice II: Do you mean to say that bandits 
really exist here? 

Narrator: I have told you that Texas is 
the State of miracles. An American writer 
has made this statement: “New England was 
founded by hypocrisy and Texas * * * by 
sin.” 


Mr. President, that was broadcast to 
the peoples throughout the world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
know the name of the author of that 
script? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know, but 
it was prepared under the auspices of 
the Secretary of State’s office, and 
broadcast by NBC, as the Voice of Amer- 
ica program, for which the Congress ap- 
propriated $27,000,000. While the Sena- 
tor was out of the Chamber, I read in 
their entirety broadcasts on Utah, Ne- 
vada, Alabama, and Pennsylvania. Thus 
far I have failed to find a single State 
that has not been slandered, or a single 
State as to which uncomplimentary re- 
marks have not been made. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator, the State Department, or the 
National Broadcasting Co., or whatever 
little insignificant tool of either one of 
them uttered that sentence has libeled 
and slandered a State that during World 
War II furnished proportionately more 
volunteers than any other State in the 
Union and contributed as much as any 
other State toward the national defense 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The author, who evidently knows noth- 
ing about the history of Texas, slandered 
and libeled the great Commonwealth 
from which I come. Let him read the 
history of Texas. It reads like ‘a ro- 
mance, and is a romance. American 
pioneers moved into Mexico and settled 
there, building their homes. They did 
not go there to foment revolution. The 
revolution in Texas was headed by 
Stephen F. Austin and others. One of 
their battle cries expressed a desire to 
live under Mexican rule. They de- 
manded that Santa Anna, the dictator 
who had taken over the reins of the Mex- 
ican Government, abide by the Mexican 
constitution of 1824. They wanted to 
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live under the republic to which they had 
immigrated, but they wanted their con- 
stitutional rights. When they were un- 
able to secure those rights and were in- 
vaded by hostile armies they drew their 
swords and fought valiantly and bravely 
until they attained their independence, 
after shedding their blood and pouring 
out their scanty treasure in a great con- 
flict. 

What has been the history of Texas 
since that time? For 9 years it was an 
independent republic. It had its am- 
bassadors in Washington and in foreign 
countries. It held its head high for 9 
long years and maintained its inde- 
pendence, though attacked on two oc- 
casions by Mexico and invaded by hostile 
armies. The Texans repelled them, 
driving them back. Finally they joined 
the Union in 1845. 

What contribution did Texas make 
then to the Union? As a result of the 
admission of the State of Texas there 
followed the Mexican War. whose re- 
sults brought within the do:oein of the 
Union that great territory s:vetching all 
the way to California and up ‘'« Pacific 
Coast to the place where the waters of 
the Columbia mingle with the waters of 
the Pacific. Thus there was brought 
under the flag of the Union a vast region 
dedicated to Anglo-Saxon civilization 
and to the constitutional concept of free 
government and democracy and the 
parliamentary system. 

That, Mr. President, is the story of 
Texas. Why did not the author base his 
script on that, instead of digging up filth 
and falsehood? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me read the 
Senator two or three more paragraphs. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The narrator says: 

Texas, individual in everything, was not 
conquered by soldiers nor by priests. 

Man I: By whom, then? 


Narrator: By 600 cows with their respective 
bulls. 

(Narrator then relates how Don Juan de 
Onate arrived in E] Paso in 1598 with a large 
entourage and herd of cattle.) In less than 
80 years the cows, with the help of the bulls— 


Now, mind you, Mr. President, this 
was broadcast in Spanish throughout the 
world. 

In less than 80 years the cows, with the 
help of the bulls, of course, transformed 
Texas into the center of the cattle industry. 


Now, how could the State be slandered 
in a worse way than by those statements, 
I ask the able Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that the entire script, evident- 
ly—I have not read it all—is a libel on 
the State of Texas. I thank the Senator 
for calling it to my attention. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say, please, 
I have read into the Recorp the Voice of 
America broadcasts on three or four 
States, and each of the States has been 
libeled. The States have been laughed 
at, they have been made to seem ridicu- 
lous, just as has the State of Texas. For 
example, Alabama—I do not have the 
broadcast here, but the State of Ala- 
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bama was possibly more wantonly libeled 
than was the State of Texas. Thestate- 
ment concerning the State of Alabama, 
the city of Birmingham, and the capital, 
the city of Montgomery, was a ridiculous 
one. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will 
introduce a resolution and have it re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I shall be very much pleased, 
as a member of the committee, to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the Senator 
from Texas dislikes this sort of thing 
as much asIdo. He would not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, willingly per- 
mit any such programs to be broadcast. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator that when the question first 
arose in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations as to the establishment of the 
Voice of America, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mr. WHITE] and 
the senior Senator from Texas expressed 
very serious doubts about giving this 
tremendous power to any bureau of the 
Government. We did not anticipate 
such vile and baseless slanders as those 
which the Senator has revealed today. 
We did fear irresponsible broadcasts by 
some little two-by-four employee of 
some department who might think he 
had to write something and broadcast 
it to the world. Our worst fears have 
been more than realized with respect to 
this program. They had better not send 
anything than to send such trash as this. 
They had better close up their doors and 
keep quiet than to plaster all over the 
world these slanderous, outrageous 
stories regarding the different States of 
the Union. I do not know who the in- 
dividual is who wrote it, but I will say 
that he has my utter contempt, and, I 
am sure, the contempt of the Senate for 
writing such matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall introduce a 
resolution tomorrow calling for an in- 
quiry, and I hope it will be referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think the Sena- 
tor read a sentence which said that New 
England was founded in hypocrisy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Have any repre- 
sentatives from New England had an 
opportunity to comment on that broad- 
cast? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; the senior Ser- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. The statement was that New 
England was founded in hypocrisy and 
Texas in sin. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to sup- 
plement what has been said by observ- 
ing that we shall need to redecorate the 
Capitol, because in the rotunda there is 
a very impressive mural showing the 
Founding Fathers assembled on the deck 
of the Speedwell, which is an historic 
error. They finally arrived on the May- 
flower. But they are conducting a church 
Service and reading the Bible. 

On one side of the President’s robing 
room there will be found a mural depict- 
ing the founders of America, the leader 
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of the Pilgrim Fathers bearing a some- 
what distinguished name. They are 
shown reading the Holy Bible. 

I should suggest that if this character- 
ization be correct, we might ask the same 
gentlemen to rewrite our history and to 
redecorate our Capitol accordingly. 

The leader of the Pilgrim Fathers left 
England because he would have been 
hanged for his religious beliefs if he had 
remained. He was ready to sacrifice life 
itself for the things in which he believed. 
He was a refugee for some time, but fi- 
nally escaped from England in the May- 
flower and landed on what were at that 
time the inhospitable shores of New Eng- 
land, in search of religious liberty. Those 
who characterize as hypocrites those 
men and women, many of whom laid 
down their lives in the first winter of 
their residence in New England, are 
worthy of language which I think ,this 
Chamber would not deem it best to en- 
tertain. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not think any Senator needs to defend 
his State against these charges. A 
thought occurs to me which has not been 
brought out. As I have listened to the 
reading of the so-called broadcasts af- 
fecting each State I could not escape the 
opinion that either some wit wanted to 
have some fun at the expense of the 
United States Government, or someone 
deliberately wanted to present the United 
States Government to foreign countries 
in a very bad light. What interests me 
about it is that it is not merely a “hap- 
penstance”; it looks like a calculated at- 
tempt to portray the United States in the 
most degrading way that radio tech- 
nique would permit. 

I shall be very much interested in 
knowing who prepared the script. I do 
not think we need to defend our States 
in the Senate, but I should be interested 
in knowing who sat down deliberately 
and prepared such a script, unless he 
Was a consummate joker or a person who 
did not believe in America. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I promised to yield 
to the,Senator from Alabama, 

Mr.,HILL. Mr. President, I was pres- 
ent at a meeting of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations when 
the Senator from Indiana read the 
broadcast relating to the State of Ala- 
bama. I did not hear the contents of 
the broadcast, but they have been 
brought to my attention since I left the 
committee and returned to the floor. I 
simply want to characterize that broad- 
cast, its contents, and its statements, as 
base slander. The entire broadcast is 
such a tissue of falsehoods that I shall 
not dignify it by any detailed answer. 
As one who has the honor in part of 
representing the people of the State of 
Alabama in this body, I do want to ex- 
press my deep resentment over this 
broadcast and to express my profound 
contempt for the author of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the body of the REcorpD the broadcast on 
the State of Colorado, because I shall 
not take the time to read it. I shall in- 
troduce a resolution tomorrow asking 
that it be referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to make a thorough in- 
quiry into how such a ridiculous thing 
could happen in one of the departments 
of the Government. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

KNOW NORTH AMERICA—COLORADO 


Music: Theme, up and under. 

Announcer: The National Broadcasting 
Co, presents Know North America, a weekly 
program in which we narrate the spiritual 
adventures of two travelers as they discover 
the numerous miracles of the historical and 
present-day life of the United States. 

Train whistle, sounds, etc. 

Voice: (Yawns.) 

Narrator: What is the matter; 
bored? 

Voice: Naturally. 

Narrator: You have nothing to complain 
about; you are traveling like royalty. 

Voice: Yes, that is true, but, the trouble 
is that we do not stop at any place. 

Voice II: We are like three errant Jews. 

Voice: Who are not even Jews. 

Voice II: We are living the life of an air- 
mail letter. 

Voice: Without a definite address. 

Narrator (laughs): And what would you 
like—spend a season in each State? 

Voice II: Not that, but it’s trying to see 
everything and yet not be able to fully enjoy 
anything. 

Narrator: Does that mean that you are not 
satisfied? 

Voice: Where the captain commands, the 
sailor has no say. 

Voice II: Do you think it was right that 
we only spent 2 days in Hollywood? 

Narrator: No; but I believe I showed you 
everything; the only thing you did not see 
was the cemetery of Forest Lawn, where there 
are no tombstones, only trees with. names. 

Voice: What do I care about such artistic 
cemeteries! 

Voice II: The quickest journey that we 
have made, a real record, was the one through 
Nevada. 

[Laughter.] 

Voice: You delivered the historic lecture to 
us on the plane and we did not stop. 

Voice II: Don’t you think that the State is 
going to resent it? 

Narrator: Perhaps, but it was not my 
fault. The plane took another route. But 
don’t worry, remember what John Barry- 
more said: “In the world there are two cities 
which every civilized man should visit, even 
though only once—Paris and Reno.” 

Voice: I have not visited either of them. 

Voice II: Because you are not civilized. 

Sound, train up and again in background. 

Voice: What magnificent forests. 

Voice II: They are endless. 

Narrator: In the West 70 percent of the 
land is forests arfd deserts. 

Voice: And yet the United States has 
140,000,000 inhabitants. 

Narrator: They could have 500—— 

Voice II: Look, we have entered Colorado. 

Voice (reading): Mesa Verde, Colo. 

Narrator: Prepare yourself to see the most 
admirable landscapes in the world. There 
are no equals, not even in Switzerland. 

Voice: This looks like one of those Christ- 
mas cards. 

Voice II: A forest of blue pines. 

Narrator: Mesa Verde is a national park 
where the ruins of the prehistoric cities of 
the cavemen are preserved. In these virgin 
lands there are buffalo, deer, mountain 
goats, and bears—— 

Voice (suddenly): What a coincidence; 
there are two there. 


are you 
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Voice II: With what interest they look at 
the train. 

Narrator: They are so tame that they stop 
the tourists’ automobiles and beg for bread. 

Voice: Rather dangerous beggars. 

Narrator: Yes; one must be careful because 
with the bread they might take your arm. 

(Train up and down again.) 

Narrator: Nothing in the United States is 
comparable to Colorado. 

Voice II: I won't know with regard to other 
things, but as far as picturesqueness, this 
is unique. 

Narrator: In the State of Colorado there 
are 1,500 peaks over 10,000 feet above sea 
level; and of the 66 in the United States 
higher than 14,000 feet, 55 are in Colorado. 

Voice: Then, this is nothing but moun- 
tains? 

Narrator: No; on the other side are the 
plains and the deserts. That peak, covered 
with fog, is Lookout Mountain. Buffalo Bill, 
one of the most interesting characters in 
the history of the West, is buried there. lis 
tomb looks toward the east, toward the vast 
plains where he was the terror of the red- 
skins and the buffalo * * *, 

Voice: When I was young I never liked 
Buffalo Bill. 

Narrator: That is strange, because his ad- 
ventures are enthusiastically read by all 
youngsters. 

Voice: I always took the side of the In- 
dians and the buffalo. 

Voice II: Both suffered tremendously, but 
that’s progress: It destroys in order to build. 

Narrator: You may not believe it, but to- 
day, according to statistics, there are more 
Indians than before colonization. 

Voice II: But there are no more buffalo. 

Voice: Of course, since no one eats Indians. 

(Train into.) 

(Man calling “Denver—Denver.” 
sounds.) 

Narrator: We have arrived. Don’t forget 
the suitcase. 


Station 


Voice: I suppose we will rest here. 

Narrator: Only what is strictly necessary 
to continue the trip. 

(Sounds up and under.) 

Narrator: Denver, the capital of Colorado, is 
situated at the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, It is the highest city in the country, 
and its air, clear and clean, gives life and 
optimism to the inhabitants. Colorado no 
doubt is the most spectacular State in the 
United States. Its principal sources of wealth 
are cattle in all its ramifications—gold, silver, 
beet sugar—even tourists. 

(Street noises, voices, etc., in background). 

Voice II: What a large number of Mexicans 
we see here. 

Narrator: In Denver alone there are 25,C00. 

Voice: This belonged to Mexico, isn’t that 
true? 

Narrator: And to France and to Texas, 
when the audacity of Sam Houston made him 
decide to extend his republic. 

Voice: Where does the State take its name 
from? 

Narrator: From the most important of its 
rivers, which the Spanish Conquistadores 
called the Colorado because of the reddish 
color of its waters. 

Voice II: The gold and the silver rush be- 
gan here after the one in California. Am I 
right? 

Narrator: Yes, in 1860. But it was not 
until 1900 that the adventure became an in- 
dustry, maintaining its splendor throughout 
the First World War. 

Voice II: What history of the West: ex- 
travagant, heroic, and cruel. 

Narrator: The strangest thing is that the 
furtherest States, like California and Nevada, 
were the ones that were colonized first. 

Voice: Why would that be? 

Narrator: The adventurers saw the great 
plains and rushed toward them until the Pa- 
cific stopped them. 

Voice II: Those who followed in their foot- 
steps were probably more conservative. 
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Narrator: That is it exactly, according to 
historian James Truslow Adams, who says: 
“The men on horseback would swallow the 
horizon but the families traveled in ox-drawn 
carts and slowly were strewn along the way.” 

(Electric street car, very noisy, voices, etc.) 

Narrator: The people from Colorado feel 
great pride in saying that Denver is the sum- 
mit of the United States. 

Voice II: Geographically? 

Narrator: Naturally. Can you notice how 
distinctly you can hear the noises? 

Voice: Yes; especially the one that the elec- 
tric street cars make. 

Narrator (laughs): 
English company. 

Voice: I thought so. 

Voice II: For the rest, Denver is a quiet 
city. 

Narrator: But don’t think that it was al- 
ways like this: it had its days of glory and 
scandal. . 

Voice: When the gold rush broke the 
thermometer? 

Narrator: Yes. At that time it was an 
international coquette. Nevertheless, when 
gold disappeared it recovered its former calm 
and became a moderate industrial com- 
munity. 

Voice II: What it is today. 

Narrator: When gold was exhausted 
miners continued to dig the earth desperately 
and instead of the golden or silver metal 
they found the most common and blackest 
mineral. 

Voice II: Coal? 

Narrator: Yes. According to statistics, 
there is enough coal in Colorado for 7,000 
years. 

Voice: They better consume it now because 
by that time people will get heat from atomic 
radiations. 

Music: Up and under. 

(A burro brays.) 

Voice: Listen, what a cordial greeting! 
It has been a long time since I have seen 
one of those compatriots! 

[Laughter.] 

Voice: Compatriot? Colleague! 

Voice II: Is this a city? 

Narrator: It was; and not just any city 
but a real metropolis. 

Voice: Metropolis, when almost all the 
houses are made of wood? 

Narrator: What does that matter? There 
was more gold here than in many marble 
Palaces. 

Voice II: Modern ruins, are they not? 

Narrator: Truly a paradox! 

Voice: You know what this looks like? 
One of those studio sets that we saw in 
Hollywood. 

Voice II: That’s true. 

Narrator: And it really had much of that. 
It was so fantastic and transitory! 

(Suddenly.) Look out! 

(Heavy board falls.) 

Voice: That wall almost flattened me! 

Narrator: You should thank God that it 
is made of wood. 

Voice: Yes; but I am made of bone and 
flesh. 

Voice II: More bone than flesh. 

(Steps on stone.) 
Voice: (Echo.) Hello! 
theater. Isn’t that right? 

Narrator: And what a theater. The most 
famous opera and dramatic companies used 
to come here. On this stage Gladys Swarth- 
out sang the Merry Widow and Walter 
Houston and Ruth Gordon presented Othello 
and the Doll House. 

Voice: Then the miners were not so igno- 
rant if they appreciated Shakespeare and 
Ibsen! 

(Steps.) 

Narrator (off): Come and see the legend. 

Voice: What is happening to you? Are 
you forgetting Spanish? Legends are read 
or they are told 


They belong to an 


Somewhat sad. 


This used to be a 
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Narrator: But the one that I want to show 
you, you can see. 

(Door opens.) 

Voice: This is very old. 

Voice II: It has the odor of centuries. 

Narrator: And yet this city was founded 
70 years ago, when the mine of Central City 
was discovered—and a few days after it was 
born it began to die, little by little. 

(Steps on wood.) 

Voice II (reading): The Teller House. 

Narrator: This used to be a hotel and very 
famous cabaret. 

Voice: Well, where is the legend? 

Narrator: On the floor. Look at it. 

Voice: A woman's head. 

Narrator: One night, during the golden 
great days, a vagabond entered here and, 
with a piece of chalk, painted that face. 

Voice II: Oh, I remember the legend. I 
saw it in a movie. 

Narrator: The man, once he had finished, 
screamed, and fell dead on his work. 

Voice: Then that is authentic? 

Narrator: Naturally. A newspaperman 
wrote a ballad, famous and in poor taste, 
entitled “The Face on the Bar Room Floor.” 

Music: Music, nostalgic. Sound of car 
running. 

Voice II: What a magnificent type of In- 
dian. He looks like a prince. 

Narrator: And probably he is. The Utes, 
the aristocrats of the Indian tribes of Colo- 
rado, live in this region. 

Voice II: Oh, those are the indomitable. 

Narrator: Yes; the Utes, like the Araucanos 
in Chile, were never conquered either by the 
Spaniards or the French. 

Voice: Nor by the Texans? 

Narrator: Not by them either. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that they would not submit to 
anyone isolated them and therefore they do 
not form part of the active life in Colorado, 
like other tribes which, surrendering to the 
conquerers, acquired their defects and vir- 
tues. 

Voice II: In a way they are a monument. 

Narrator. Yes. They are not taken into 
consideration but they are respected as a 
symbol of the heroism of the race. 

Voice II: Which in this region is formi- 
dable. Isn't that right? 

Narrator: Of course it is. The prototype 
is Jack Dempsey, terrible mixtures of Irish, 
Indian, and Mexican. 

Music. Grandiose. Car running, up and 
to BG. 

Voice II: 
where. 

Narrator: Colorado is one of the richest 
States in the Union, but it is only now, after 
the war, that it has started its progress on a 
large scale because most of the capital is in 
the hands of the daughters, granddaughters 
or great-granddaughters of the miners of the 
past century. 

Voice II: And of course, the ladies are con- 
servative and they don’t wish to let go of 
what they have. 

Voice: Like all women. 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: To the natives, Colorado is not 
just a State. It is something like a religion 
and, to a certain extent, their pride is justi- 
fied since geographically it has no equal in 
the United States; and in few parts of the 
world. Colorado is half mountain and half 
plain. The peaks erupt rugged, violent from 
the plains and at some places there is not 
more than 100 kilometers between the most 
arid desert and the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. Colorado has not only produced 
gold, silver, and coal, but also great artists 
like Harold Lioyd, Ernest Truex, Prederic 
March, and the unforgettable Douglas Fair- 
banks. 

Music: Up and out. 

Announcer: You have just heard Know 
North America, a weekly program in which 
we narrate the spiritual adventures of two 
travelers as they discover the numerous 
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miracles of the historical and present-day 
life of the United States. Participating in 
this program were * * *, Juan José 
Vasquez was in charge of production and 
direction. 

Music: Up and out. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since my colloquy I 
have learned that Mr. Allen, the present 
head of the division of the State Depart- 
ment having to do with this subject, was 
confirmed by the-Senate on the 31st of 
March of this year and took office some- 
time after that date. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] hands me a document which 
indicates that Mr. Allen was confirmed 
on the 25th of February. I think he 
took office sometime after the Ist of 
April, which would indicate—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I did 
not want to leave the impression that 
these broadcasts happened since Mr. 
Allen took office 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am very much in- 
terested, because I was a member of the 
joint committee which visited Europe 
and looked into the broadcasts from 
America. We came back convinced that 
the service was needed in order to com- 
bat the propaganda against the United 
States in that quarter of the world. I 
recall that when the hearings were in 
progress before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the question of using 
existing facilities instead of broadcast- 
ing directly from the State Department 
was under consideration, the question 
arose as to the extent of supervision 
which should be exercised by the State 
Department over the broadcasting com- 
panies. 

It was represented, I recall, that the 
broadcasting companies objected to 
State Department supervision on the 
ground that they would not be free 
agents to send out over their systems this 
information as they themselves pre- 
pared it. 

I do not know, but I should like to 
know, and I hope the Senator from New 
Jersey in his inquiry of the State De- 
partment will ascertain, to what extent 
they exercised supervision and control 
over these private companies which dis- 
seminated this misinformation, and to 
what extent, if at all, there has been 
any change in the method of supervision, 
or any change in the type of contract 
made between the State Department and 
these broadcasting companies, any one 
or all of them. 

I am sure that the Senator from New 
Jersey will undertake, even without a 
resolution or any action on the part of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
obtain every detail of the information so 
that the Senate and the country may 
know. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that I 
have requested that information, and if 
it is not adequate when it is received, 
we will get more information, so that 
every last corner of this distressful sit- 
uation will be explored. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In the inquiry we 
should make we should call in the writers 
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and the authors and those who prepared 
the script, and ascertain under what cir- 
cumstances the scripts were prepared. 

Mr. . I agree with the Sena- 
tor completely, because the tone of those 
broadcasts indicates that there certainly 
was a malicious intent in putting out 
information of that kind. I cannot con- 
demn it too severely, and I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for bringing the 
matter to our attention. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I havea copy of the 
letter of one of the authors of the script, 
which I am not at liberty at the moment 
to place in the Recorp, in which she in 
substance says that she was forced to 
write this sort of thing. 

Mr. SMITH. I think we should in- 
vestigate that very promptly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I may get permis- 
sion later to put the letter in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Permit me to say to 
the Senator from Indiana that if and 
when his resolution is offered, and it 
comes to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—— 

Mr, CAPEHART. 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As one member of 
that committee, I shall insist not only 
that we have the officials of the State 
Department before us, but that we have 
the National Broadcasting Co. repre- 
sentative called. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is right, as 
well as the persons who wrote the copy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. So that we can put 
our fingers on the copy and identify the 
source of it. It seems to me, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from New Jersey, 
that this whole matter is saturated with 
malice, with malice aforethought, in 
order to vent the spleen and pour out 
the venom of the authors of this stuff 
upon certain States and sections of the 
country. The idea that anyone, even 
one with a distorted mind, would con- 
ceive of sending out that kind of ma- 
terial to the detriment of the United 
States. These people are paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States. ‘They 
are supposed to serve their country. 
They are supposed to wear the uniform 
of the United States. Yet they are 
saboteurs, they are traitors to their coun- 
try and to the cause which they are sup- 
posed to represent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the inquiry 
will go into every phase of the situation. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have asked the 
Senator to yield because I looked up the 
date when Mr. Allen actually took over 
this program, and I find it to have been 
March 30, 1948. 

I might say to the Senator that only 
those who so deeply believe, as I believe, 
in the necessity of America’s voice, the 
true voice of America, being known to 
the world, could feel as deeply shamed 
and abashed at the kind of statements 
which have been voiced in the scripts 
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which the Senator from Indiana has 
read. I am one of those who have 
heretofore voiced my belief that unless 
the United States of America succeeds in 
putting its case—and a great case it 
has—to the rest of the world, we will 
inevitably lose the battle for men’s minds 
that is going on between us and the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, that is why I, perhaps 
as much as any other Member of the 
Senate, deplore this kind of broadcast, 
because I am afraid that the malfeasance 
in this office, if you please, might result 
in such condemnation as to result in the 
abolition of the office itself, which I think 
would be a very bad thing for the United 
States. 

What we must do is to see that this does 
not happen again, but we must also re- 
solve that we shall go forward to place 
America’s case, what America stands for, 
the freedom it stands for, what America 
lives by, and what America is willing to 
die by, before the people of the world. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What a tragedy it 
would have been had someone not called 
the attention of the Senate to the kind 
and type of broadcasts which are being 
made, and if it had been continued in 
foreign languages over a period of 
months and months and years and years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest that ascertain- 
ing the author of the script and perhaps 
reprimanding the author or securing his 
dismissal from the Government service 
will amount to very little, and will prob- 
ably correct nothing. The State Depart- 
ment, and the State Department alone, is 
responsible for the type of broadcasts 
which go out over the world under this 
program. I think the Congress has spent 
too much time in running down subor- 
dinates, getting sensational stories about 
subordinates, and then doing nothing 
about the department heads who are re- 
sponsible for the subordinates. That is 
why I wish to point out that just so long 
as we devote our effort to running down 
subordinates of a department and do not 
take any action against the heads of the 
departments who are responsible for the 
acts of the employees, just so long will 

we have contributed very little toward 
better government. I hope that in this 
case at least action may be taken. I 
think we have to hold the department 
heads responsible if we are to get good 
Government service. 
. I realize that we have circumscribed 
the scope of the department heads in 
some cases by legislation so that they 
cannot function properly. If that be 
true, we should correct that situation, 
too. But, above all else, if we do not hold 
the department top levels themselves re- 
sponsible, we will never correct the evil 
things which happen on the lower levels. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
certain that public hearings will be held 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
on this question and on the resolution 
which I shall offer tomorrow. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield? 
Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel that the 
Senator from Vermont has very clearly 
stated a point I had intended to mention, 
namely, that, regardless of who may have 
written the particular scripts which have 
been laid before the Senate, which have 
revealed a situation which is deplorable, 
and, I may say, tragic—regardless of who 
may have wz'tten them, the State De- 
partment, under whose direction and 
guidance they were written, is the re- 
sponsible Government agency, and must 
answer for the acts, I think it is very 
well indeed to ascertain what individual 
may have written the scripts, and find 
from that individual why they were writ- 
ten and who authorized their writing. 

Much has been said about the time 
Mr. Allen took office and began to per- 
form his duties in charge of the Voice of 
America program. From the informa- 
tion given us today it appears he took 
office on March 30 of this year. That is 
not the question, however. Some one 
was there in that department before 
March 30, responsible, and solely respon- 
sible, I feel, for the conduct of the pro- 
gram. Imquiry should be made as to 
why this kind of broadcast was made; 
what motivated it. There could have 
been no good motive behind it. Why 
then should anyone in the Government 
service direct broadcasts or statements so 
injurious to the country? That ought to 
be the real purpose of the investigation. 
I hope it will proceed at once. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
submitting a conference report? 

Mr, MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that I am sure con- 
sideration of it will require but a few 
minutes. 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota for that 
purpose. 

WOMEN’S CORPS IN THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on Senate bill 
1641, to establish the Women’s Army 
Corps in the Regular Army, and so 
forth, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see p. 6958 of 
the House proceedings in the REcorD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, the 
conference report is unanimous on the 
part of the managers of the Senate and 
of the House. It deals with a bill passed 
by the Senate last year, on July 27, 1947, 
authorizing a regular enlistment in the 
WAVES, the WAC, and the Marines. 
The bill as it has been agreed to in con- 
ference comes so near to the Senate ver- 
sion that I do not think it will require a 
long explanation. The passage of the 
Unification Act and the Promotion Act, 
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after the passage of this bill, made neces- 
sary quite a number of amendments so 
as to make the bill in harmony with 
those two laws. None of the changes 
made necessary in terminology and pro- 
cedure actually affect the substance of 
the Senate bill as it was originally 
passed. The original House version did 
not provide for any regular corps of 
women officers or enlisted women in any 
of the three services. That was an inte- 
gral part of the Senate bill as we passed 
it. 





As a result of the conference the regu- 
lar corps remains at the same strength as 
originally approved by the Senate. The 
bill, as amended in conference, however, 
requires that the full enlistment in the 
regular corps shall be attained in a time 
period of 2 years rather than all at 
once. I believe this to be an entirely 
sound procedure which is intended to 
apply to the three services, because full 
enlistment could not be taken care of 
administratively all at once. There- 
fore the Senate conferees have agreed 
on the changes made in the bill. 

I can assure the Senate that the bill 
as it now is is identical with the substance 
and intent of the Senate version. 

I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say for the Recorp and for 
the information of Senators present that 
it is our hope to finish action on the dis- 
placed-persons bill tomorrow. 

Further, it has already been agreed, 
by unanimous consent, to set aside the 
time from 12 o’clock to 3:30 p. m. on 
Friday next to deal with the conference 
report on what is commonly known as 
the Reed-Bulwinkle bill. 

Following action on that measure it is 
our hope to take up the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments appropriation 
bill. 

I appeal to Members of the Senate to be 
present tomorrow, and let us vote on the 
amendments proposed to the displaced- 
persons bill, and get that legislation out 
of the way if possible by tomorrow night. 


REVISION OF ROLL OF INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives anouncing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2878) to amend 
the act approved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 
602) , as amended, to revise the roll of the 
Indians of California provided therein, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, 

Mr. BUTLER. This being a bill which 
came from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appoint Mr. But er, 
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Mr. Watkins, Mr. Ecton, Mr. Hatcu, and 
Mr. Murray conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to a telegram I received this after- 
noon from Mr. Richard Kleberg, famil- 
iarly known as Dick Kleberg, of the 
King ranch in Texas. I think possibly 
he sent it to the chairman of the Small 
Business Committee because of the in- 
terest we took a year ago in the ques- 
tion of OPA controls. He also knows we 
were very much interested, together 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnALLY] and other Senators, in 
the matter of the appropriations which 
were made for the control of foot-and- 
mouth disease, as it related to cattle 
across the border. I read the telegram 
for the information of Senators because 
Mr. Kleberg asked that I read it in full. 
I have made protest to the Department 
of Agriculture in connection with it, but 
I think the matter is of so much impor- 
tance that Senators from the livestock 
areas of the United States should be in- 
formed respecting its contents. Mr. 
Kieberg’s telegram says: 

Carl Svarverud, address Roswell Hotel, Del 
Rio, Tex., sent me the following telegram— 


Which in turn was sent on to me— 


Boston wool buyers bidding on 1,000,000 
pounds Coahuila wool. BAI will permit en- 
trance through Eagle Pass. 


Following is part of the telegram I do 
not understand. It is: 
Relative to Aftosa quarantine. 


I am told that that means the hoof- 
and-mouth-disease quarantine, but it is 
a code word I am not able to understand. 
However, I have referred the telegram, 
as I said, to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Kleberg says further: 

These shipments are a definite threat to 
the livestock industry. Twenty-two carloads 
of meat scraps partially cooked, three car- 
loads of dry bo.es consigned to Consolidated 
Chemical Co., of San Francisco, are contem- 
plated to be shipped through Eagle Pass. 


The telegram continues: 

Suggest that you and other Senators file 
protest immediately demanding embargo on 
such shipments. 


Before calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate I took it up with the 
section in the Department of Agriculture 
which has charge of enforcing the quar- 
antine in connection with the foot-and- 
mouth disease as it relates to the restrict- 
ed areas. I talked to a Dr. Seher, who 
I think is well informed respecting the 
provisions of the act. He said that Coa- 
huila wool comes from live sheep and is 
processed in transit in such manner as 
to render it safe. Of course I am not 
pitting my judgment against his, but I 
have taken the matter up with Mr. Kle- 
berg and he says the difficulty is that the 
wool is being collected in regions which 
are outside districts which have been 
freed from the disease in Mexico, and 
that there is a great chance that in this 
million pounds of wool there will be 
found wool which has come from an in- 
fected area. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Like the Senator from 
Nebraska, I am not an expert on the sub- 
ject. Did the individual to whom the 
Senator referred say the wool itself was 
processed? 

Mr. WHERRY. He said that the wool 
from live sheep is processed in transit. 
How that is done I do not know. But 
between the time it leaves its point of 
origin and until it arrives at Boston, if 
there is any processing to be done it is 
done in transit, and the wool is supposed 
to be free from any foot-and-mouth in- 
fection. 

Possibly it is true that wool could be 
safely released from quarantine and im- 
ported into this country if it came only 
from the areas which are free from foot- 
and-mouth disease. But Mr. Kieberg 
says that there is a question in the minds 
of many as to whether it can be proc- 
essed and made free from disease which 
might spread in this country. Further- 
more, he states that to his knowledge 
this wool is not being assembled only in 
districts freed from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but that it comes from all dis- 
tricts, and is then shipped as Coahuila 
wool. He feels that it is a dangerous 
threat to the livestock industry of the 
country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not an expert 
on that particular disease, but my in- 
formation is that the germ or virus, or 
whatever it is, can be transmitted on 
clothing, or any other article. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that be true, 
there is great danger in permitting this 
wool to come across the border. It may 
bring the germ with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. When I called with 
reference to the meat scraps, I was told 
that they were partially cooked. I un- 
derstand that if they have gone through 
a heat process, that is supposed to de- 
stroy the germs; yet Iam told that much 
of this meat ‘s only partially cooked, and 
that it is not free from disease. Those 
who have been employed to investigate 
the question are apprehensive that scrap 
meat infested with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease is being imported by the cazvioad. I 
asked how these shipments were sent 
through, and was told that they are sent 
through consular agents on the border 
between Mexico and Texas. Let us say 
for the sake of argument that the consu- 
lar agents are doing the best job they 
can, according to the specifications laid 
down. If the handling of imports into 
this country is anything like the hand- 
ling of merchandise exported from this 
country, it is almost a superhuman task 
to supervise it adequately. 

We have already appropriated $42,- 
000,000 to control the foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico and elsewhere; and no 
doubt this Congress would be liberal and 
continue to appropriate, because every- 
one in the livestock areas knows, as C9 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. HatcH] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], and other Senators, what a 
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dread disease it is, and what a loss it is 
to those whose herds must be slaughtered 
to eliminate the disease to keep it from 
spreading to our farms. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I believe the Senator 
stated that he had alreacy protested to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish to say for my- 
self—and I feel sure that the same 
thought would be expressed by all Sena- 
tors from livestock-producing States— 
that we are not in a position to pass upon 
the sufficiency of what should be done. 
But I am positively of the opinion that 
if there is any question whatever, these 
importations should not be allowed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. I join the Senator in 
that attitude. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. I am merely put- 
ting the Senate on notice, and especially 
Senators from States along the border, 
as to what is happening. I can think of 
no better way to make a protest than to 
bring the subject to the attention not 
only of the Department, but also of the 
Senators who are interested. The pro- 
test is made only in that light. I hope 
that from now on, if the rules are not 
sufficiently rigid, they will be made so. 
A protest has already been made. It is 
important that appropriations which are 
made to halt this disease be used judi- 
ciously. Certainly we should take no 
chance on importations of wool or scrap 
meat or bones, in view of the fact that 
the foot-and-mouth disease is such a 
dread disease, and will cause such great 
financial loss in the event that it is 
spread through shipments of this kind. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I again 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
program for tomorrow and Friday. I 
hope that we can expeditiously take care 
of the pending legislation and conclude 
consideration of the Post Office-Treasury 
appropriation bill and the conference re- 
port on the Bulwinkle bill, which will be 
before us for consideration on Friday at 
noon, by unanimous-consent agreement. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, many 
factors are responsible for the deplorable 
state of the mining industry at the pres- 
ent time. 

First, unwise taxes—the siphoning off 
of the capital and incomes of the people 
of the Nation to the point that there is 
little venture capital left for investment 
in the hazardous business of mining. 
Mining is definitely a venture business, 

Second, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is retarding such invest- 
ments through trying to determine the 
feasibility of mining ventures instead of 
determining the facts for the benefit of 
the public, relative to a stock issue, 

Third, tariffs and import fees have 
been reduced to the point where little 
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protection for the workers and investors 
in the industry is afforded. 

Fourth, the atmosphere of the “have 
not” nation radiated from many Govern- 
ment departments in Washington tends 
to discourage activity in the mining field. 

Fifth, the announced policy of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board and 
other bureaus responsible for the stock 
piling of strategic and critical minerals 
of favoring the purchase of foreign min- 
eral supplies over domestic ores has fur- 
ther discouraged expenditure of time and 
money in the mining field. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am interested 
in the Senator’s bill—certainly in its pur- 
pose. Does the Senator expect the bill 
to bring about an expansion in the num- 
ber of domestic producing mines? 

Mr. MALONE. If some stability is 
afforded the mining industry mining men 
expect that venture capital will again 
enter the field and develop prospects, 
prospectors will again be searching the 
mineralized area and will find more pros- 
pects, many new mines will come in, and 
old ones will be reopened for produc- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. With the intended 
increase in mining activity, is it the pur- 
pose of the bill to encourage stock piling 
of ores for defense purposes? 

Mr. MALONE. That is the principal 
purpose. The administration is talking 
war. We are in a very unsettled con- 
dition. As a matter of fact, the Second 


World War has not as yet been declared 
Officially over, and a large proportion 


of our mines have closed down. We 
cannot possibly stock-pile enough mate- 
rial with which to fight a war. We must 
have producing mines to augment the 
supply. That was proved in World War 
II, as a result of the submarine menace. 
For the first year or two of any war it 
is not possible to get cargoes of minerals 
through in sufficient amount to fight a 
war. About 75 percent of the cargoes 
in the last war were lost during the 
first year through submarine attack. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then the idea is 
to have going mines which are kept alive 
and working. 

Mr. MALONE. That is the principal 
purpose. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If production is 
greater than need, then the idea is to 
stock-pile it for eventual use. Is that 
another purpose? 

Mr. MALONE. That is entirely cor- 
rect. I thank my colleague from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I, like the Senator from 
West Virginia, am interested in the bill 
the Senator proposes to introduce, and 
I am more or less familiar with its con- 
tents. It is my impression that one of 
the purposes of the bill is to carry out 
what was the intent of the Stockpiling 
Act of 1946. 

Mr. MALONE. One particular pur- 
pose of the bill is to see that the Stock- 
piling Act of 1946 is carried out, and that 
is provided for through the RFC. 
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Mr. President, these and many other 
factors have combined to dangerously 
curtail the mining industry at a critical 
period in our history. Definite moves 
are under way at the present time to cor- 
rect these factors, but they cannot be 
made effective in time to preserve the 
mining industry or to meet any emer- 
gency. 

This, then, is not the time to discuss 
these policies in detail, but they will be 
taken up in order at a later date. 

So, Mr. President, I now introduce the 
bill and ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. In introducing 
this proposed legislation I am joined by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey!, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Carn], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watxins], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Hatcu], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. McFartanp], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz]. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to stimulate the production and 
conservation of strategic and critical 
ores, metals, and minerals in the interest 
of national defense and for the establish- 
ment within the Department of the In- 
terior of a Mine Incentive Payments Di- 
vision, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and will be 
printed in the Recorpb, as requested by 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The bill (S. 2756) to stimulate the pro- 
duction and conservation of strategic and 
critical ores, metals, and minerals in the 
interest of national defense and for the 
establishment within the Department of 
the Interior of a Mine Incentive Pay- 
ments Division, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Matone (for himself, 
Mr. Butter, Mr. Witey, Mr. Ecron, Mr. 
Cain, Mr. WaTkIns, Mr. THomas of Utah, 
Mr. Hatcu, Mr. McFar.tanp, and Mr. 
CHAVEZ), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Minerals Development 
and Conservation Act of 1948.” 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Src. 2. It is the policy of the Congress that 
every effort be made to stimulate the explora- 
tion, development, mining, and production of 
strategic and critical metals and minerals 
by private enterprise to supply the indus- 
trial, military, and naval needs of the United 
States by providing for the development and 
conservation of these materials in order to 
decrease and prevent, wherever possible, a 
dangerous and costly dependence of the 
United States upon foreign nations for sup- 
plies of such materials. To this end it is the 
further policy of the Congress that every 
effort be made to stimulate, stabilize, and 
maintain a sound and active mining industry 
within the United States and to coordinate 
the programs now provided for or to be pro- 
vided for by law for making scientific, tech- 
nologic, and economic investigations con- 
cerning the extent and mode of occurrence; 
the development, mining preparation, treat- 
ment, and utilization of ores and other min- 
eral substances found in the United States 
or its Territories or insular possessions which 
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are essential to the common defense or the 
industrial needs of the United States; and 
to stimulate the commercial extraction and 
production of the same. 

Src. 3. (a) There is hereby created within 
the Department of the Interior a Mine In- 
centive Payments Division, hereinafter called 
the “Division.” 

(b) The administrative officers of the Divi- 
sion shall be a Director, suitably qualified in 
actual administrative and mining experi- 
ence, and an Assistant Director. The salaries 
of the Director and Assistant Director shall 
b2 $12,000 per annum and $10,000 per an- 
num, respectively. In the absence of the 
Director his duties shall be performed by the 
Assistant Director. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Director, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed, 
(1) to perform the functions hereinafter spe- 
cifically authorized, and (2) to prescribe 
rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act in the simplest manner, 

(d) The Director may select, employ, and 
fix the compensation of such engineers and 
other experts as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act without regard 
to the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923 and shall employ such other 
staff as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 4. All of the functions of the Office 
of Premium Price Plan for Copper, Lead, and 
Zinc, pertaining to the administration of 
said plan, are hereby transferred to the Di- 
vision, together with all pertinent records 
and equipment. 

Sec. 5. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this act, development and conservation pay- 
ments shall be made hereunder for all 
ores, metals, and minerals determined to 
be strategic or critical, pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 (a), Public Law 520 (79th Cong., ch. 
590, 2d sess.), and included in group A of 
the Munitions Board list of strategic and 
critical materials, dated January 1948, to- 
gether with any minerals or metals that sub- 
sequently may be added thereto, produced 
from ores, dumps, tailings, slag piles, and 
residues (excluding scrap materials), except 
that in the event that the Munitions Board 
shall find that further purchases of par- 
ticular ores, metals, or minerals for national 
security stock-pile purposes are no longer 
necessary or shall within 1 year of the date 
of finding cease to be necessary, then (1) if 
such finding is made within 30 days after 
the effective date of this act, no payments 
shall be made under the authority of this 
act except in cases of small mines as herein- 
after provided with respect to such ores, met- 
als, or minerals, and (2) if such finding is 
made more than 30 days after the effective 
date of this act, no payments under the au- 
thority of this act shall be made with re- 
spect to such ores, metals, or minerals, pro- 
duced after 6 months from the date of such 
finding, except in cases of small mines as 
hereinafter provided: Provided, That in the 
event any such findings are amended by the 
Munitions Board to the effect that purchases 
of such ores, metals, or minerals have again 
become necessary for national security stock- 
pile purposes the payment provisions of this 
act shall again become applicable subject to 
the limitations of this paragraph. Such pay- 
ments shall be made at such rates within 
the limitations defined in this act so as to 
encourage exploration and deyelopment, in- 
crease production, and effect conservation 
and make reasonable allowances for depre- 
ciation and depletion and shall include a 
reasonable profit to the producer based upon 
the values of all recoverable metals and min- 
erals contained in the ores. And in cases of 
small mines where production in any calendar 
year is less than 300 tons of recoverable metal, 
maximum payments shall be made on total 
production therefrom on application and 
none of the restrictions other than those 
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of maximum-payment limitations shall gov- 
ern in such cases. Exploration payments 
shall be made in addition to development 
and conservation payments without regard to 
payment limitations provided in this act 
on the following basis, viz: Maximum ex- 
ploration payments shall be based on pro- 
duction of recoverable metal produced from 
each mine operation at the rate of 7 cents 
per pound for the first 250 tons or fraction 
thereof of metal produced during any cal- 
endar year; at the rate of 6 cents per pound 
for the second 250 tons of metal or frac- 
tion thereof; 5 cents per pound for the 
third 250 tons of metal or fraction thereof; 
4 cents per pound for the fourth 250 tons 
of metal or fraction thereof; 3 cents per 
pound for the fifth 250 tons of metal or 
fraction thereof; 2 cents per pound for the 
sixth 250 tons of metal or fraction thereof; 
and 144 cents per pound for all metals pro- 
duced during any calendar year in excess 
of 1,500 tons and less than 2,000 tons. Ex-~- 
ploration payments shall be made monthly, 
provided expenditures for such work are 
made prior to the end of the calendar year 
following the year in which such allowances 
accrue. Exploration payments received by 
an operator shall be deemed gross income 
within the meaning of section 22, Internal 
Revenue Code, and all expenditures by such 
operator for exploration work for which ex- 
ploration payments are received under this 
act shall be allowable as deductions under 
section 23, Internal Revenue Code. It shall 
be a condition of the making of all such pay- 
ments that recipients thereof shall pay no 
royalties on exploration payments or on such 
portion of the amount received by the pro- 
ducer as is in excess of market prices, except 
where landowners share in the expense of 
transportation, milling, and smelting of ores. 

(b) In addition to the other powers and 
duties created by this act, the Director may 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to enter into such contracts as 
would aid in effectuating the policies of this 
act. 

Sec. 6 (a) Development and conservation 
payments for any particular metals or min- 
erals shall be in addition to the amount 
received per unit from other sources by the 
producer of the metal or mineral. Such pay- 
ments shall not exceed the difference be- 
tween the current market price and (1) in 
the case of metals produced under the pre- 
mium-price plan, an amount equal to the 
highest market price plus the production 
premiums received by any domestic producer 
qguring the years 1942 to 1946, inclusive, and 
(2) in the case of other ores, metals, and 
minerals an amount equal to the highest 
amount paid any domestic producer for such 
metals and minerals during the years 1942 
to 1946, inclusive, by the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation or its subsidiaries or by 
other Government departments or agencies, 
such amounts specified im clauses (1) and 
(2) hereof to be adjusted by the Director in 
proportion to the changes in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wholesale price index of all 
commodities (1926 equals 100) since such 
highest sums or amounts were first offered 
or paid. Hereafter all maximum develop- 
ment and conservation payments limitations 
provided in this section shall be adjusted by 
the Director in proportion to each five-point 
change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wholesale commodity price index of all com- 
modities (1926 equals 100). These maxi- 
mum limitations shall apply unless in the 
opinion of the Director special consideration 
is necessary for further stimulation of de- 
velopment or production of a particular metal 
or mineral. All ores, concentrates, metals, 
and minerals on which payments are made 
shall meet previously established minimum 
industrial specifications or minimum speci- 
fications determined by the Munitions Board 
for the national security stock pile. 
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(b) All additional ores, metals, and min- 
erals or the equivalent thereof resulting 
from incentive payments and wh) th comply 
with Munitions Board minimum stock-pile 
specifications, shall be purchased by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall 
transfer such ores, metals, and minerals to 
the national security stock pile established 
pursuant to Public Law 520 (79th Cong., ch, 
590, 2d sess.): Provided, That any producer 
may deliver an equivalent quantity of re- 
coverable metal in form and grade satisfac- 
tory to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration in lieu of the particular metal or min- 
eral resulting from payments hereunder. 

(c) The Bureau of Federal Supply of the 
Treasury Department shall reimburse the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
extent of the current market price for all 
metals, minerals, and ores placed in the 
national security stock pile under this sec- 
tion and such credits may be expended for 
purchases and development and conserva- 
tion payments over and above the limita- 
tions imposed in section 7 (a). hereof. 

(da) Each producer shall at all times have 
access to a complete file of all copies of all 
calculations and analyses and all other in- 
formation or determinations used as a basis 
for his individual assignment, revision, or 
denial of development and conservation pay- 
ments or prices and exploration premiums. 

(e) Copies of all rules, regulations, and 
policies and changes therein shall be fur- 
nished to each producer registered with the 
Division and shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec. 7. (a) All disbursements for explora- 
tion and development and conservation pay- 
ments as authorized by this act shall be 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and shall not exceed $80,000,000 in 
any 1 year. 

(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) of 
this section shall expire June 30, 1952. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated sums sufficient to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this bill 
is an emergency national defense meas- 
ure. It is necessary for the continued 
domestic production of such strategic 
materials as may be required to augment 
the stockpiles in case of emergency. It 
is patently not feasible to stockpile 
enough of such materials for an extended 
emergency, and World War II demon- 
strated the tremendous costs involved if 
we are caught short in our supply of 
necessary metals. 

The cost of the necessary naval con- 
voy protection alone was fantastic, as 
well as being uncertain and dangerous. 
In addition, we had the loss of many men 
and ships engaged in obtaining needed 
materials from foreign nations. 

The loss of cargoes alone, in the case 
of chromite, manganese, tungsten, and 
other indispensable minerals ran as high 
as 75 percent. Large amounts of stra- 
tegic materials were flown in by air, to 
escape the submarine menace, and the 
costs were fantastic. 

Mr. President, every nation in the 
world is now national-defense conscious. 

The recipient nations of the Marshall 
gift-loan plan now have the money— 
the dollar exchange—to purchase the 
necessary strategic materials for peace- 
time and wartime uses. 

STOCKPILING ALONE NOT ENOUGH 


Stockpiling alone for an emergency is 
not enough. No one can accurately 
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forecast the length of any future war. 
Some say that the atomic bomb will 
make it of short duration. Other com- 
petent authorities say that certainly Rus- 
sia can take the Middle East within a 
few weeks, whenever they are ready to 


do so, under present conditions. Many 
believe that they can take the most of 
Europe before we are ready. 

The same authorities agree that we 
would win world war III, but that the 
time element is uncertain and that such 
a conflict could last from 5 to 20 years. 

Mr. President, under the existing con- 
ditions of world affairs, we cannot jeop- 
ardize the welfare of the United States 
by depending solely upon foreign sources 
or upon stockpiles for the minerals and 
materials which we must have in our 
peacetime economy, or to wage a war. 
We must have at all times a healthy and 
productive domestic mining industry 
which can be expanded in times of need. 

If a real conflict were to be waged in 
Europe and even if we were not a party 
to it—the sea lanes would be closely 
patrolled by submarines and airplanes 
to prevent any assistance from us—and 
we could be isolated and our industries 
ruined unless we were able to produce a 
reasonable part of our needed supplies 
in this country. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a digest of the bill I have just 
introduced. 


There being no objection, the digest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Section 1: The purpose of the bill is to 
stimulate the production and conservation 
of strategic and critical ores, metals, and 
minerals in the interest of national defense, 
and to establish a Mine Incentive Payments 
Division within the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Section 2: The policy is: 

(a) To stimulate exploration, develop- 
ment, mining, and production of strategic 
and critical metals and minerals by private 
enterprise. 

(b) To supply United States national and 
industrial defense needs. 

(c) To reduce dependence on foreign 
sources maintaining an active mining in- 
dustry; by coordinating and furthering in- 
vestigations to stimulate new discoveries and 
through stimulation of the development and 
utilization of domestic ores. 

Section 8: (a) Creates a Mine Incentive 
Payinents Division within the Department of 
the Interior. 

(b) Provides for a director and an as- 
sistant director of the division. 

(c) Authorizes the director to perform the 
necessary functions and duties to carry out 
the provisions of the act. 

(d) Permits the director to select and em- 
ploy engineers, experts, and a staff necessary 
to achieve the purposes of the act. 

Section 4: Transfers the functions, rec- 
ords, and equipment of the office of premium 
price plan for copper, lead, and zinc to the 
division. 

Section 5: (a) Defines the ores, minerals, 
and metals for which development and con- 
servation payments are to be made, and pro- 
vides for the conditions under which sup- 
plies for stock piling may be purchased. In 
addition, a sliding scale of payments for ex- 
ploration, depending on the output of the 
mine, is provided, the size of the payments 
decreasing with the increase in production. 
As a condition of making such payments, no 
royalties may be paid to landowners not 
actively. engaged in sharing expenses of 
transportation, milling, and smelting. 
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(b) Provides for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to enter into contracts 
to effectuate this act. 

Section 6: (a) Payments for development 
and conservation are to be in addition to 
the amounts received from other sources, and 
sets the maximum limits to be adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the wholesale 
commodity price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

(b) Provides for the RFC to purchase for 
the national security stock pile all additional 
ores, minerals, and metals produced as a 
result of incentive payments. 

(c) Provides for the Bureau of Federal 
Supply to reimburse the RFC at current 
market prices for the metals, minerals, and 
ores purchased for the stock pile. 

(d) Producers shall have access to all files 
of analyses used as a basis for determining 
denial, revisign of, or assignment of pay- 
ments. 

(e) Provides that all rules, regulations, 
policies, and changes thereof shall be fur- 
nished to all producers and be published in 
the Federal Register. 

Section 7: (a) The total amount to be ex- 
pended by the RFC under this act is not to 
exceed $80,000,000 per annum. 

(b) Effective expiration date to be June 30, 
1952. 

(c) Authorizes funds to be appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, in re- 
ferring to volume 1 of the National Re- 
sources Economic Committee reports 
entitled “The Mineral Position of the 
United States,” and to subsequent evi- 
dence collected by the committee, it is 
clear that the mineral position of this 
country is far from healthy. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 


A study completed shortly after the 
close of World War II indicates that 13,- 
000 mines have been closed down in the 
United States since 1930. These mines 
involved 776,000 stockholders, and $377,- 
000,000 of capital. 

Since the end of World War II, hun- 
dreds of additional mines have shut down 
in various parts of the country, particu- 
larly those operated by marginal or small 
producers of lead, copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, and other important strategic 
metals and minerals. . 

Of 51 lead mines in operation in south- 
ern Wisconsin in 1946, only 4 are in 
operation today. In Colorado, the num- 
ber of lead and zinc mines in operation 
has fallen from 313 in 1939 to 70 at the 
present time. More than 52 lead and Zinc 
mines shut down within 6 months after 
the termination of the price-premium 
plan on July 1, 1947. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALON2z. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. In listening to the 
Senator's presentation of the statistics 
as to mines which have been closed, I 
am prompted to ask whether we are or 
are not a “have-not nation,” so far as 
minerals are concerned? 

Mr. MALONE. We are not a “have- 
not nation”; definitely, we are not. But 
the policies that have been initiated and 
carried out through our Government bu- 
reaus and departments have not been 
conducive to the development of our 
own mineral resources. In other words, 
we have slowly removed the tariffs and 
import duties from minerals such as 
copper, lead, zinc, manganese, tungsten, 
and other important minerals without 
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which we cannot live either in peace or 
fight a war, and therefore there is no 
stable encouragement or no principle 
upon which the producers of those 
metals can depend, and as a result there 
is no incentive for the investment of 
money and time in the search for these 
metals and in making such develop- 
ments. 

There are plenty of mines yet to be 
discovered in the United States, if the 
incentive for their discovery exists. It 
must be understood that a mine cannot 
be developed overnight even after a good 
prospect is developed, after reviewing 
hundreds of such prospects—it requires 
from 2 to 5 years and the expenditure of 
a large amount of money to develop a 
real producing mine. 

Mr. President, in Montana the number 
of lode mines producing gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, and zinc has declined from 687 
in 1940 to 250 in 1947, while the number 
of placer mines during the same interval 
declined from 285 to 44. 

Similar declines in recent years in the 
number of mines operating could be cited 
for many other States. In Utah, for ex- 
ample, the number of mines producing 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and man- 
ganese declined from 191 in 1940 to 112 
in 1947, while placer mines and manga- 
nese mines during the same period de- 
clined from 19 to 1. 

In Arizona the number of active mines 

“declined from approximately 950 before 
World War II to only 276 on October 1, 
1947. In my own State of Nevada, 297 
mines closed down within 2 months after 
President Truman vetoed the price-pre- 
mium bill in July 1947. This number 
represents more than 90 percent of all 
the mines in the State. 

In California, of 2,000 gold mines in 
operation: before 1940, only 350 are in 
operation today, including dredges. Of 
32 lead, copper, and zinc mines operating 
in 1946, over 80 percent have shut down. 
The number of mercury mines in Califor- 
nia has dropped from 102 mines in 1940 to 
20 in early 1947, and one or two in early 
1948. Tungsten mines have dropped 
from 38 in 1944 to 12 in 1947, and prac- 
tically all are closed now, while chrome 
and manganese show even more drastic 
curtailment. Manganese mines in 1944 
numbered 65, as compared to 3 in 1947, 
while chromite mines have fallen from 
101 in 1944 to 2 mines in operation in 
1947. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was called off the 
floor a moment ago. I wish to say that 
the Small Business Committee is very 
much interested in strategic materials. 
Does the bill under discussion include 
most of the metals and minerals listed as 
strategic materials by the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. MALONE. It includes 33 of such 
minerals which is practically all that are 
listed as strategic. 

Mr. WHERRY. And is that provided 
for in the legislation under discussion? 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has 
made a rather exhaustive study, in com- 
mittee, of the minerals. Is the Senator 
satisfied that the list is comprehensive, 
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and that the metals about which we are 
so greatly worried will be included in the 
legislation? How does the Senator feel 
about that? 

Mr. MALONE. I am satisfied the nec- 
essary minerals are included in the list. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
Senator for his statement, because I 
know he has made a thorough and ex- 
hustive research in connection with 
these materials that are so vital to the 
United States. I wanted to have the 
statement of the Senator whether he felt 
satisfied in his own mind that the pend- 
ing measure would take care of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. I may say further that 
I am satisfied that such legislation is 
required to get the necessary domestic 
production to supplement the stock pile 
for any future emergency. 

Mr. WHERRY. On that point I would 
ask the Senator whether he thinks pri- 
vate capital will get behind the pending 
legislation? That is another thing in 
which we are intensely interested. First, 
we are greatly interested in the preser- 
vation of the free-enterprise system that 
we have in America. Does the Senator 
feel private capital can be depended 
upon to assist in the exploration and 
deveiopment outlined in the pending 
measure? 

Mr. MALONE. I have no doubt of it, 
I may say to the Senator, for the simple 
reason that it will establish a principle 
of development payments for mines of 
certain sizes, and as the production in- 
creases, the payments are less, and the 
larger mines must meet the amount. In 
other words, they will know what to 
depend on, and that is exactly what 
is needed as an encouragement for the 
expenditure of the necessary time and 
money in advance in order to develop 
producing properties. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I may suggest that 
unquestionably, if mining can be made 
profitable, there will be no question about 
enlisting private capital in it. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 
I heartily agree with him. There is no 
question about securing private capital 
for the highly venturesome mini: g busi- 
ness, provided there is a principle upon 
which returns can be based, so that those 
engaging in the mining business may 
know what they can depend upon. 

Mr. HATCH. On the contrary, if 
mines must be continually operated at 
a loss, private capital is certain to lose a 
considerable amount of its interest. 

Mr. MALONE. They have been oper- 
ating at a loss, many of them, in the Sen- 
ator’s own State, and in my State and 
many others. I might mention the tri- 
State district in Missouri, and other 
places in Wisconsin. They are hanging 
on, but there is a limit beyond which they 
cannot go. In other words, the pending 
measure will save many operating mines, 
open many properties now shut down 
through low-wage foreign competition, 
and will stimulate the expenditure of 
time and money in searching for new 
properties. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, our Small 
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Business Committee has a section de- 
voted to the very subject matter the Sen- 
ator is so ably discussing this afternoon. 
It involves fundamental questions, and 
if the matter can be handled in the pend- 
ing measure, we should be very happy. 
Our committee does not legislate, it sim- 
ply recommends. If the bill covers the 
subject in the field we have studied ex- 
haustively, I think it is meritorious, it 
should be given consideration by Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. I may say further that 
I think the Small Business Committee 
has made a very valuable contribution to 
this subject. 

DANGEROUS SITUATION 


This is a very dangerous situation from 
a national-defense standpoint. When 
the events at Pearl Harbor precipitated 
us into World War II we were producing 
about 45 percent of our domestic con- 
sumption requirements of tungsten, 
which was about 8.5 percent of the world 
production. Pearl Harbor cut us off from 
China and Burma, where 67 percent of 
the world supply of tungsten was being 
produced. We could have lost the war 
if our mines had not been in production 
with trained personnel and with the 
know-how to increase production. Mo- 
lybdenum was also used as a. substitute 
in the manufacture of certain steel items 
used in armament. We were able to in- 
crease the production of this indispen- 
sable metal until the sea lanes were 
opened up again. 

I may say in regard to that impor- 
tant metal, tungsten, for example, we 
were in the business and had the trained 
personnel, and within 6 months, through 
raising the price so our domestic wages 
could be paid, we became practically 
self-sufficient in the production of tung- 
sten in the space of a few months, which 
would have been impossible if the mines 
had been shut down and the personnel 
scattered. Tungsten is such a critical 
material that a war could be lost in the 
event we were unable to obtain the metal 
through a comparatively short period of 
time. 

But if our mines had been shut down, 
we could not have met the emergency re- 
quirements. We need both a stock pile 
and a producing mining industry. 

With war threats and actual war in 
many areas throughout the world, and 
with our own State Department and 
President warning the Congress and the 
public that war may be imminent, this 
Nation cannot afford to face the imme- 
diate future with such a large segment 
of our metal mines closed. 

We need an increase in the production 
of these strategic materials if we are to 
carry out the national-defense program 
and have the necessary materials for a 
peacetime economy. 

The costs involved in bringing about 
an increase in the production of the 
strategic materials should be considered 
a@s @ necessary security investment in 
our future welfare. Of what use is an 
armed force unless we can provide the 
guns and ammunition that present-day 
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warfare requires? In fact, such an in- 

vestment will add to our national in- 

come in any case and will be recovered 

from increased Federal revenue. 
EXCESSIVE REGULATION 


Excessive regulations and red tape re- 
tard the development of reserve sup- 
plies of minerals and materials from un- 
derground sources. The way to increase 
reserves is to develop new ore bodies by 
proper exploration of mineralized zones. 
To obtain this exploration and develop- 
ment a proper price structure must be 
maintained and assured, free from exe- 
cutive order, so that private funds can 
be safely invested. The unit rrice of 
strategic inaterials should be stabilized 
and protected with import fees to as- 
sure the domestic mining industry that 
they will have a market and at a price 
commensurate with their cost of pro- 
duction. 

The bill which I have introduced is de- 
signed to carry out the policy of Congress 
as set out in Public Law 520, namely “to 
provide for the acquisition and retention 
of stocks of these materials and to en- 
courage the conservation and develop- 
ment of sources of these materials within 
the United States, and thereby decrease 
and prevent wherever possible a danger- 
ous and costly dependence of the United 
States upon foreign nations for supplies 
of these materials in times of national 
emergency.” 

Public Law 520 was enacted in 1946. 
Yet, today, after 2 years, we have prace 
tically no stock pile and we have per- 
mitted the very source of these strategic 
materials to be cut off with the closing 
of hundreds of our own mines. 
almost tragic situation is due primarily 
to two factors. 

First. We have not had a policy to car- 
ry out a program of exploration and de- 
velopment of our domestic ore deposits. 

Second. We have failed to provide a 
price structure which furnishes an in- 
centive to bring about exploration and 
development. 


PROSPECTORS, WILDCATTERS, AND DEVELOPERS 


The prospectors and wildcatters have 
continually increased the reserves of 
minerals and fuels over a long period of 
years; however, an incentive-unit price 
which is not subject to change by Execu- 
tive order is necessary to keep them risk- 
ing their labor and money in barren 
drifts and dry holes in the process of de- 
veloping new areas. 

Successive legislation and regulation 
have effectively dimmed any hope of re- 
covering past losses through future suc- 
cesses in the hazardous business of min- 
ing, and unless this trend can be cor- 
rected, and soon, it is believed by many 
authorities that our reserves will pro- 
gressively decrease. 

An occurrence of mineral in an outcrop 
or ledge is a prospect until development 
shows ore in paying quantities. Only one 
out of scores of such occurrences or pros- 
pects shows promise as a result of de- 
velopment. 

Following a vein in solid rock is an ex- 
pensive process, and thousands of dollars 
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are expended in barren tunnels, shafts, 
cross cuts, and trenching for every pros- 
pect that shows promise of becoming a 
producer. 

It requires men of courage to expend 
their time and money in finding the pros- 
pects, select, cut, and pan the necessary 
samples until a ledge is found that will 
attract an engineer representing enough 
capital to do the exploration work, 
should he recommend such expenditures. 

Engineers do not find prospects—they 
examine them and make recommen- 
dations—generally unfavorable. They 
expect to make many examinations to 
find a deposit which will justify explora- 
tion work, and to make many explora- 
tions before a mine is.developed. 

Mining is a hazardous, expensive busi- 
ness; therefore, there must be an incen- 
tive reward to keep the prospectors, the 
engineers, and capital searching for min- 
erals to maintain the necessary reserves. 
There must be an opportunity to make 
up past losses through future successes. 

The investors must be encouraged 
through such legislation to back the pros- 
pectors, if we are to keep up the Nation’s 
reserves of minerals and fuels. Our re- 
Serves of minerals depleted during the 
war must be rebuilt by not only stock 
piling critical and strategic metals and 
minerals but also by providing incen- 
tives which will bring about continuous 





- production from a healthy, and produc- 


tive domestic mining industry. 

The system of incentive payments pro- 
vided by this bill for developing domestic 
production of strategic minerals will re- 
sult in a large increase in the number of 
domestic mines producing such metals 
and minerals as lead, copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, chromite, beryl, cobalt, graphite, 
kyanite, mica, nickel, tantalite, tungsten, 
mercury, and possibly others. 


DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVE 


In many instances, the adoption of a 
system of payments for exploration is 
likely to lead to the discovery of large 
new sources of supply, thus greatly re- 
ducing our dependence on distant for- 
eign sources. Within the past few 
months, a large new source of supply of 
zircon has been discovered in Florida, 
making possible its early removal from 
the list of scarce, strategic metals. Ex- 
ploration payments can be expected to 
stimulate the search for and discovery 
of important new deposits of many other 
scarce metals. 

In addition to incentive and explora- 
tion payments to expand domestic pro- 
duction and reduce dependence on for- 
eign countries, a program of research 
should be vigorously undertaken to ac- 
complish the following two _ things. 
First, metallurgical research should be 
expanded in order to improve methods 
of extracting and preparing ores for 
marketing so that costs of production 
may be lowered. Second, an adequately 
financed program of research to find 
substitutes for scarce strategic metals 
and minerals should be undertaken. 
Already considerable progress in this 
field has been achieved. 
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SUBSTITUTES AND SYNTHETICS 


The possibilities of using substitutes 
and synthetics to reduce our dependence 
on foreign sources are evident in the 
case of such minerals, for example, as 
asbestos, chromite, corundum, lead, man- 
ganese, and sapphires and rubies. 

Among the German technical docu- 
ments recently seized is one describing 
a process for making synthetic asbestos. 
This deserves further investigation and 
development. Some uses of lead can be 
taken over by titanium. For example, 
titanium can be used in place of white 
lead in the making of paints. The re- 
cent rapid growth in the use of aluminum 
in place of copper for producing cables 
is well known. Recently, synthetics 
have been developed which take the 
place of sapphires and rubies in many of 
their uses, 
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STOCK PILES AND CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 


Finally, domestic production from our 
own resources is the only safe and de- 
pendable supply in case of an emergency. 
A stock pile of strategic materials and 
a producing mining industry in time of 
war are worth more than all the gold 
in the vaults in Kentucky. For example, 
we must have manganese to produce 
steel. We need copper, lead, zinc, and 
all the other materials in either a peace- 
time economy or for national defense. 
We have the deposits if we will but ex- 
plore and develop them. We cannot 
afford to neglect them any longer. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit for the 
ReEcorpD two tables which present a brief 
Statistical analysis of the 33 strategic 
minerals eligible for benefit payments 
under my proposed bill. 
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The first table compares the 1939 mar- 
ket price of each metal or mineral with 
the current 1948 price. In the case of 
some of the metals, the price has risen 
as much as costs have in recent years. 
In other instances, however, current 
market prices are below prewar prices, 
as in mercury, nickel, zircon, and rutile, 
while in other instances current prices 
are only moderately above prewar and 
not sufficient to cover increases in labor 
and other costs during the past 9 years. 
Tungsten, tantalite, manganese, colum- 
bite, cobalt, and celestite are examples. 
In the case of vanadium, the present price 
of 2742 cents per pound is exactly the 
same as in 1939. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TaBLe 1—Comparison of 1939 and present prices of group A strategic minerals 


Mineral 


9914 percent 
Rhodesian 


48.52 percent 
10 to 12 percent, B.O 
None 


Celestite 

Chromite, metallurgica’ 48 percent (3 tol)... 
Cobalt 7 
65 percent (10 to 1). 
Electrolytic 
Corundum. 


Industrial diamonds. 
es, we 


Mamnsiite: sheet and film. 


PUIG. « cnccddctssccuden 


zhisgophte splittings 
Monazite. Sasiews 
Nickel... 
Platinum. 
Quartz cry 


Rlectroiy tic 


100 to 10 M gram | siz 

--| 94 percent concentrate... 
Block or lava 
60 percent concentrate 
Grade A 


Tale, steatite 
Tantalite 


Source: Bureau of Mines, U. 8 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
second table submitted shows prewar 
1938 figures of production and of imports 
of the strategic minerals for which 
figures are published by the Bureau of 
Mines and compares these with current 
postwar figures of production and im- 
ports. The postwar figures are the 
latest made available by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

It will be noted that in the case of 
several of the minerals, the imports have 
increased much more rapidly than do- 
mestic production, while in some in- 
stances domestic production has actually 
declined while imports were rapidly ex- 
panding. 

There being no objection, the table was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


92 percent strontium sulphat 


nadeccrescecesusecanh do. 


Long ton. 
Pound... 


Per carat..... iianimiidiammmaated 
mn ton 


RGN) Snccindiiaconnons 
30 to 50 cents 


Pound 


10 cents... 
$64 to $78 
$1. 50 to $2, 50 


. Department of the Interior, May 25, 1948. 


TABLE 2.—Prewar and postwar United States 
production and imports of group A stra- 
tegic minerals 


Domestic 


Name and unit produc- | Imports 


Antimony (content, in short 


5, 905 


179, 490 
456, 688 


323, 455, 693 
--| 1,018, 774 852, 005 


95 459 
39 1, 201 


(?) 92, 298 
(*) @) 


Yootnotes at end of table. 


$2.73. 
$50 to $70 
$90 to $125. 
$14 


30 cents to $10. 
22 cents d | 65 


Quoted price, 1948 


Average price, 1939 


Month Price 


36.17 cents. 
$896 to $960. 
$350 to $545. 
$6.25 to $6.50, 
$16 to $18. 
$2. 


ue to $65, 
—— 


$74 to $76, 
$2 to $15. 

cents 
$1.25. 
95 cents. 
$1 


$2. 50 to $36. 

.| 8 to 10 cents. 
..-| Not available. 
$2 to $2.50. 

94 cents, 
$27 to $28. 
2742 cents, 
12 cents. 

| $45 to $47. 





TABLE 2.—Prewar and postwar United States 
production and imports of group A strate- 
gic minerals—Continued 


Domestic 


Name and unit produc- | Imports 


4, 184, 000 . 
‘ () 


276 
3, 691 


304, 335 


1,075 
828, 515 |83, 801, 441 


2,000 | 645,141 
1,149 | 4, 277,152 


Footnotes at end of table. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TaBLeE 2.—Prewar and postwar United States 


production and imports of group A strate- 
gic minerals—Continued 


-_—- 
























Domestic 
Name and unit produc- | Imports 
tion 
aie aememianaiatamiitatatetiaainel 557, 763 252, 164 
pe Tubedestirentemneaigeeed 846, 389 292, 562 
Corundum (no domestic produc- 
tion except some synthetic 
made from bauxite). 
Diamonds, industria] (all but a 
fraction imported). 
Graphite, natural (in short tons) 
(crystalline only): 
rc aati ence hinaietl 7,120 10, 183 
| SES Tee a 5, 575 3, 383 
Kyanite, Indian (United States 
kyanite is not equal to the In- 
dian product): 
oe ccineintiapaiiinaakadiemaaaialiaie & 3, 964 
ote Facet ahaa eeins aioe 10, 782 
Leo! ‘cn short tons): 
ibbtdussckcuelseebaindaie 369, 726 112, 371 
37 sanetieadtinuiiiens haben ttimicaioes $346, 210 | #211, 773 
Manganc se (in short tons of ore, 
containing 35 percent or more 
11 28, 359 | 12 541, 616 
116, 671 | 1, 378, 859 
17, 991 2, 362 
23, 200 10, 228 
Mica (pounds of uncut sheet and 
punch): 
SE ehedibeth opp deekaedasied iconed 939, 507 301,125 - 
CE ae 1, 078, 867 | 4, 499, 562 
Monazite (in short tons) (com- 
mercial quantities are im- 
ported): 
DO ccna ecieainthantsiecbingitaci ® 456 
1945_. hime eae ® 549 
—_ el (in short tons): 
(nbdh ipo ebeamennnbons 416 20, 546 
ioe eatin Ret ihintsaeiokitiill 352 92, 500 
Platinum group metals (in troy 
ounces): 
tin ictemenoemiienginaitiies 36, 213 161, 189 
lta citnincsiremsemionpmenn 101, 778 407, 210 
Quartz crystals 
(strategic quartz): 
Tint dlitonsnennnlbiaseeon @) 126, 521 


1945_ 
Rutile (short tons): 
1939. 


® 1, 329, 798 


1945. 
fapphire : and ruby- 
Talc (black type tal 
Tantalite. 





Tungsten (in short tons of ore 
containing 60 percent of W Os): 
1938 


dedctendehstinkcntenace 4,000 171 
1947_ cas 3, 200 6, 300 
Vv anadium (in pounds): 
Dn batniagesddbabauninentae 1, 613, 155 | 1, 384, 320 
108., setincapest aay ee 791, 057 
Zine = short tons): 
De La in cemeiemtliacummee: 516, 703 25, 813 
1987 Sinica 1 624, 809 | 3* 369,005 


Zirconium ores (no accurate sta- 
tistics available, baddeleyite is 
not found in the United States). 


1 Sold or used. 

2 Not published, 

* Not available. 

* None listed. 

& Ore, 

® Metal. 

3 Oxide. 

# In oxides, metal, and ore, 

* 1947 figure from domestic ores and base bullion at 
primary refineries. 

10 Ore, base bullion, etc. 

u Shipments. 

® For consumption. 

8 No total production figures available. Some sa’ 
phires are mined domestically; no rubies are mined 
the United States. 

4 Is not found in the United States. 

% Found with columbium together; no separate sta- 
tistics available. 

1 Not domestically produced. 

¥ Mine production of recoverable zinc. 

# Zinc in ore, pigs, slabs, and blocks. 


PRODUCTION AND COSTS UNSTABLE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
case of beryl, columbite, lead, nickel, and 
tungsten, postwar domestic production 
figures show a decline from prewar levels 
while imports have greatly expanded. 
In the case of other minerals, domestic 
production has increased over prewar 
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but imports have increased much more 

rapidly. In the case of chromite, for 

example, domestic production is about 

8 percent above 1938, while imports have 

increased nearly 200 percent during the 

same period. A similar situation holds 
for mercury where domestic production 
increased only about 35 percent between 

1938 and 1947 while imports increased by 

400 percent during the same interval. 

Asbestos and other minerals show the 

same general picture. 

The failure of some postwar metal 
prices to keep abreast of domestic in- 
creases in the cost of production, where 
labor costs alone have risen over 100 per- 
cent, is partly the result of reductions in 
tariffs under the present administration 
of the Trade Agreements Acts, and could 
be remedied by new legislation providing 
for a flexible import fee system to bring 
foreign metals prices in line with those 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I should like to submit 
a list of 33 minerals recommended for 
stock piling by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, for which stock piling and 
active domestic production are deemed 
the only satisfactory methods of insuring 
an adequate supply for a future emer- 
gency. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

A List or 33 MINERALS RECOMMENDED FOR 
Srock Princ spy ARMY AND Navy MUNITIONS 
Boarp 

GROUP A—MATERIALS FOR WHICH STOCK PILING 
AND ACTIVE DOMESTIC PRODUCTION ARE 
DEEMED THE ONLY SATISFACTORY METHODS OF 


INSURING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY FOR A FUTURE 
EMERGENCY 


Antimony. Mercury. 

Asbestos. Mica. 

Bauxite. Phlogopite splittings. 
Beryl. Monazite. 

Bismuth. Nickel. 

Cadmium. Platinum group 
Celestite. metals. 

Chromite. Quartz crystals. 
Cobalt. Rutile. 

Columbite. Sapphire and ruby. 
Copper. Talc. 

Corundum, Tantalite. 

Diamonds, industrial, Tin. 

Graphite. Tungsten. 

Kyanite, Indian. Vanadium. 

Lead. Zinc. 


Manganese ore. Zirconium ores. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to submit for the Recorp at this point 
another list cf the 33 minerals, describ- 
ing the principal uses of Group “A” of the 
strategic minerals recommended to be 
stock-piled by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


PrINcIPAL Uses or 33 MINERALS MAKING UP 
THE GROUP A oF STRATEGIC MINERALS REC- 
OMMENDED To Be STOcK-PILED BY THE ARMY 
AND Navy MUNITIONS Boarp 


ANTIMONY 


Antimony has important military uses as 
well as industrial uses. The trichloride is 
used as a bronzing solution for gun barrels 
and as a caustic in medicine, while antimony 
salts are used in dyeing. One of the major 
wartime uses was the fireproofing of canvas 
used by the Army. Antimony oxide is also 
used extensively as an ingredient of non- 
inflammable paint, particularly for naval and 
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cargo ships. Standard military applications 
include detonating caps, shrapnel balls, and 
bullet cores. About 75 percent of antimony 
production is employed in antimonial lead, 
During the war a major application of anti- 
monial lead was in the manufacture of stor- 
age batteries and bearing material. 


ASBESTOS 


Asbestos is of major importance in mak- 
ing building materials and various types of 
insulating products. Military construction 
requires large quantities of asbestos prod- 
ucts: Aircraft, tanks, army trucks, jeeps, 
mobile artillery, and other military equip- 
ment have needed large tonnages of asbestos, 
Asbestos is also used for brake bands, clutch 
facings, and for insulating electric conduc- 
tors. Its short fibers mixed with cement 
are used for building products (asbestos- 
cement shingles, siding, roofing, tile, and 
wallboard), various heat-insulation and fire- 
proof materials, pipe covering, gaskets, pack- 
ing, and chemical filters. 


BAUXITE 


Bauxite is of major importance in the 
making of aircraft and is also used in the 
manufacture of chemicals, abrasives, refrac- 
tories, cement, as well as oil refining. It 
is also used as a flux in the steel and ferro- 
alloy industries. 

Of total shipments of domestic bauxite 
in 1940, the aluminum industry used 48 per- 
cent; aluminum abrasives and refractories 
manufactured in the United States and 
Canada used 28 percent; and the manufacture 
of alumina and aluminum salts by the chem- 
ical industry required 18 percent. 

BERYL 

Beryllium was of strategic importance in 
World War II due to its use in relatively 
small percentages for the purpose of im- 
proving physical properties of certain alloys, 
particularly in springs, cams, gears, pre- 
cision bearings and bushings, and contact 
brushes, The main application is in copper- 
base alloys for increasing tensile strength— 
particularly the elastic limit, hardness, and 
fatigue strengths, of springs and diaphragms 
of delicate instruments, and especially in 
sensitive fire-control mechanisms for large 
guns. The addition of 3 percent or less of 
beryllium to copper makes an alloy that can 
be heat-treated. 


BISMUTH 


Bismuth and bismuth alloys are impor- 
tant in pattern metals and fuses in fire 
sprinklers. There are no effective substi- 
tutes for the major uses of bismuth. 

Considerable bismuth and bismuth alloys 
were used during th> war in the production 
of atomic bombs, radar equipment, and other 
war uses not yet made public. Bismuth is 
used in aluminum alloys from which the 
forged cylinder heads of air-cooled aviation 
engines are made in order to increase ma- 
chinability of the forgings. The property of 
increased machinability of castings is also 
secured by additions of bismuth to malleable 
irons, manganese steel, and stainless steel. 

Bismuth alloys are employed in the pro- 
duction of spotting, checking, and erection 
fixtures for the aviation and automotive in- 
dustries; in dies for drop hammer and press 
forming of thin sheet metals; as fusible cores 
in the manufacture of electroformed hollow 
articles; for anchoring fragile materials dur- 
ing machining, grinding, and testing; as a 
heat-transfer medium, and for molds and 
patterns in precision casting. 


CADMIUM 


The major normal use of cadmium is the 
protective electroplating of steel parts for 
airplanes, ordnance, automobiles, ships, and 
electrical and communications equipment. 
Yellow and red pigments, bearings, solders, 
copper alloys and fuse metal are other ap- 
plications. A recent development is the use 
of cadmium barriers to control atomic fission. 
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CELESTITE 


Celestite has important military uses, par- 
ticularly in tracer bullets to control the burn- 
ing rate of the tracer composition. It is 
essential for military flares, rockets, and 
shells. Military flares, Very pistols, and avia- 
tion, marine, railroad, and highway signals 
also require celestite (strontium salts, par- 
ticularly strontium nitrate). 

Ground celestite is used for purifying 
caustic soda for the rayon industry. It is 
also a substitute for barite as a weighting 
agent in oil well drilling fluid. The petro- 
leum industry has been the main consumer 
of domestic celestite. 


CHROMITE 


The steel industry takes the greater part of 
the chromite used in this country; the larg- 
est amount is consumed in making ferro- 
chromium for use in the manufacture of 
stainless and other alloy steels. Some ore 
is used directly in the steel bath. Chromium 
increases hardness and shock resistance and 
imparts high tensile strength and ductility 
to steel. Other metallurgical uses include 
the manufacture of certain cast-iron and 
nonferrous alloys. The addition of chro- 
mium to cast iron reduces the grain size 
greatly, increases its resistance to wear and 
corrosion, and reduces oxidation at high tem- 
peratures. Refractory grade, as crude ore, 
as a plastic cement, and as brick, is used 
largely in steelmaking furnaces. Chemical 
ore is used for the production of chromium 
chemicals which are used in tanning leather, 
pigments, chromium plating, and other appli- 
cations. 

A’| stainless steels contain more than 11 
percent of chromium, some of it as high as 
35 percent. There is ‘no known substitute 
for chrome in treating steel and other alloys. 
No satisfactory substitute has been found for 
chrome in tanning chrome leather, 


COBALT 


The largest use of cobalt is in stellite al- 
loys which are used for high-speed, heavy- 
duty, high-temperature cutting and die ma- 
terials. The second largest use of cobalt is 
in magnets and magnet steels. Other im- 
portant applications are in high-speed steels 
and other cutting-tool materials, valve steel, 
welding rod, and carbide-type alloys. Small- 
er quantities of cobalt are employed in the 
ceramic industry, in the preparation of driers, 
in electroplating, as a catalyst, and for a 
variety of minor uses. Cobalt is an im- 
portant constituent in the alloys used in 
jet-propulsion gas turbine and turbo-super- 
chargers. The demand for these products 
may greatly increase the demand for cobalt 
in the future. There are no satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for the metal in its principal uses. 


COLUMBITE 


The metallic element columbium is em- 
ployed in increasing quantity to prevent 
intergranular corrosion of stainless steel. It 
is important for inhibiting the air-hardening 
property in 4 to 6 percent chromium steels 
of low carbon content. Corrosion-resistant 
steels containing 0.5 to 0.8 percent of colum- 
bium are used in aircraft exhaust systems, 
supercharger systems, and engine parts ex- 
posed to temperatures exceeding 800° F. and 
subject to severe corrosion or conditions like- 
ly to result in fatigue failures. 


COPPER 


Copper is used in hundreds of industries, 
but more than one-third of domestic con- 
sumption goes into electrical uses. Electrical 
industry uses copper in the manufacture of 
generators, motors, electric locomotives, 
Switchboard, telephone, and_ telegraphic 
equipment, and light and power lines. Most 
of the remainder is employed by the alloy 
industry in manufacturing brass, bronze, and 
other copper alloys that are used ultimately 
in building construction, automobile manu- 
facture, ammunition, shipbuilding, and a 
wide variety of other purposes. 
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In 1940, rod and wire required 120,000 tons 
of copper; automobiles, 103,000; buildings, 
102,000; light and power lines, 74,000; and 
telephones and telegraphs, 49,000. 


CORUNDUM 


Corundum is one of the principal indus- 
trial abrasives and is a key product filling 
important needs in aircraft manufacture and 
in the production of many specialized items 
for mechanization of the armed forces, par- 
ticularly in grinding and polishing high pre- 
cision lenses for optical instruments used by 
the Army and Navy. 

In powdered form as loose grain, this abra- 
sive makes possible the smooth surfaces re- 
quired for the accurate performance of opti- 
cal lenses, For other purposes, it is used on 
paper and cloth in the form of abrasive 
wheels, cylinders, blocks, and files of varying 
size and shape. Grinding-wheel manufac- 
turers use coarser grain sizes; optical-lens 
makers use finer size products; the fine dust 
that remains from the two strategic uses is 
purchased by retail opticians. 


DIAMONDS, INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial diamonds are highly useful for 
purposes of grinding, polishing, and drilling. 
Without the diamond, satisfactory precision 
tools, truing wheels, and wire-drawing dies 
cannot be produced, as no adequate substi- 
tutes have been found. Greater need for 
abrasive diamonds was developed in the 
manufacture of war materials through the 
development of harder metal alloys and the 
need for greater accuracy and higher working 
speeds. 

Greater efficiency has resulted from the 
new technique of mechanically setting 
stones in core bits, reaming shells, and 
various matrices, particularly powdered 
metal, plastics, and ceramic bonds. Dia- 
mond dust, formerly a waste product, is 
added to powdered metal or bonded com- 
positions to make abrasive wheels employed 
in shaping extremely haid alloys that have 
an essential place in industry. Diamonds 
are vitally needed, in addition to abrasive 
uses, because of abrasion-resistant qualities 
which make them essential as dies in draw- 
ing wires or filaments of copper, tungsten, 
and brass, and as atomizers in oil-burning 
equipment. 

GRAPHITE 


Graphite is used in a wide range of prod- 
ucts. Only the coarser crystalline varie- 
ties—lump, chip, and flake graphite—are 
suitable for certain strategic uses. They are 
employed chiefly in the manufacture of 
crucibles and other metallurgical equipment, 
dry batteries, lubricants, and packings. Na- 
tural “amorphous” graphite is used exten- 
sively in.carbon brushes, foundry faces, car 
washes, pencils and crayons, lubricants, 
paints, dry batteries, shoe and stove polishes, 
and many other commodities. 

Artificial “amorphous” graphite is manu- 
factured on a large scale in the United 
States, and is used chiefly in electrodes for 
electric furnaces. It is also used in many 
cases in place of the natural product. 

Graphite, for use as a “moderator” in 
slowing down the action of neutrons of 
uranium, was a primary material used in re- 
search leading to the construction of the 
atom bomb. 

Crucibles containing about 50 percent 
graphite were a wartime necessity in making 
special casings used in building naval and 
merchant vessels and for retorts used in re- 
covering secondary zinc. 


KYANITE, INDIAN 
The capacity to withstand high tempera- 


, tures makes kyanite useful as a refractory. 


The metallurgical industries account for 
about half the total kyanite refractories used 
in the United States. Kyanite refractories 
have special properties of strategic impor- 
tance, particularly the ability to bear high 
loads at high temperatures and to resist 
thermal shock. These refractories are made 
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in prefabricated and burned shapes, such as 
brick, tile and block. They are also em- 
ployed in making plastics, cements, ram- 
ming mixes, and mortars, 

Kyanite is employed in burner blocks in 
the superstructures of glass tanks; for 
plungers, rings, and tubes for feeding molten 
glass to forming machines; for saggers and 
other kiln furniture for the chinaware and 
pottery trade. It is also used in porcelain. 


LEAD 


Lead is used principally in storage bat- 
teries, pigments, cable covering, in the build- 
ing trade in the form of sheets, pipes, traps, 
calking lead and solder, in ammunition, as 
foil for packaging, as tetraethyl lead for 
blending in gasoline manufacture, and in 
numerous other ways. There is no satis- 
factory substitute for lead in its major uses 
principally because the physical properties 
and relative cheapness of lead make it unique 
in its fleld and encouraged its substitution 
for other materials. 

Under war conditions, lead was widely 
adopted as a substitute for more critical 
metals. It replaced tin in solders, babbitts, 
bearing metals, foils, and collapsible tubes; 
copper, zinc, and iron were replaced in cer- 
tain plumbing supplies in the construction 
of industrial plant and equipment, 

Normal uses of lead were not disturbed 
by the war to any extent. These uses in- 
clude storage batteries, castings, bearing 
metals, solders, lead wool, cable covering, foil 
pigments, and oxides for paint, pipe metal, 
calking, and lead pipe. Postwar demand 
has remained strong, especially for storage 
batteries, paints, and electrical insulation. 
Annual consumption of more than 500,000 
tons of lead is expected by the Bureau of 
Mines to continue for some years. 


7 MANGANESE 


About 95 percent of the manganese con- 
sumed in the United States is used in the 
steel industry and 5 percent in the manu- 
facture of dry batteries and chemicals. 
There are no satisfactory substitutes for 
manganese in its important uses, such as 
deoxidizing, desulfurizing, and recarbonizing 
steels. 

Manganese, when used in steel making, is 
employed chiefly in the form of ferromanga- 
nese, as an alloying metal, and as a purifying 
agent. 

Manganese steel, tough and resistant to 
abrasion, is used extensively in the electrical 
industry. Compared with ordinary steel, it 
is a much poorer conductor of heat and 
electricity. Manganin, a copper-manganese- 
nickel alloy, is widely used in heating coils 
and electric furnaces, owning to its high re- 
sistance to electricity. In steel rails, manga- 
nese increases the life of ordinary carbon 
steel 5 to 6 times. 


MERCURY 


The principal wartime uses of mercury in- 
clude pharmaceuticals, catalysts in connec- 
tion with chemical warfare, fulminate for 
detonating high explosives, antifouling paint 
for ship bottoms, dental amalgams, electrical 
apparatus, barometers, gages, other instru- 
ments, and calomel for tracer bullets. 

Peacetime uses of mercury are the same as 
wartime uses except mercury in tracer bul- 
lets. Additional peacetime uses include 
mercury employed for agricultural purposes, 
in amalgamation of gold ores, in boilers for 
the generation of power, in vermilion pig- 
ment, in neon lights, and in other applica- 
tions. 

A new dry-cell battery using mercury 
proved of great strategic value during World 
War II and promises to be of great value in 
the current postwar peried. Certain medi- 
cal uses of mercury during the war have 
been largely superseded by the substitution 
of sulfa drugs, and penicillin, 
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MICA 


Mica is a strategic mineral in waging mod- 
ern wars because of its unique value as an 
insulator in all forms of electrical equip- 
ment and appliances, particularly for air- 
craft, automobiles, and radio. Increasing 
application is reported as an insulator in 
electronics equipment; limited application 
of flawless sheets is made in marine compass 
dials, boiler gages, and iconoscopes of tele- 
vision transmitters. Major strategic appli- 
cations were in aviation spark plugs, radio 
and condenser films, and bridges in radio 
tubes. 

The principal strategic uses of sheet mica 
are in making radio tubes and in other com- 
munication equipment, magneto condensers, 
radar equipment, and airplane spark plugs. 
It is also used in television. About 65 per- 
cent of the strategic mica used in 1944 was 
employed in condensers, tubes, and other 
applications in radio and radar equipment. 


PHLOGOPITE SPLITTINGS 


Phlogopite is one of the two varieties of 
commercial sheet mica. (See “Mica” above.) 


MONAZITE 


Monazite sand is the only commercial 
source of thorium, cerium, and other rare 
earth oxides. Cerium and the cerium group 
were essential to many war industries. They 
are employed chiefly as fluorides, to stabilize 
the cores of arc carbons of “flaming arc” 
lights as stabilizers, to increase lighting in- 
tensity in searchlight cores and motion- 
picture projectors, as a component of flash- 
light powder, and for therapeutic lamps. 
These applications accounted for about 50 
percent of consumption in 1944. 

Cerium acetate has important use as a 
waterproof and mildewproof compound. The 
cerium group is also essential in the manu- 
facture of pyrophoric (sparking) and other 
alloys, chiefly ferrocerium (mix metal) for 
sparking flints of pocket lighters and other 
ignition devices. This application account- 
ed for about 25 percent of total consumption 
in 1944, 

In prewar years, 50 percent of cerium con- 
sumption was for arc-light electrodes, 25 per- 
cent for pyrophoric alloys, and the balance 
for mildewproofing, ceramics, and miscella- 
neous uses. The other major use was in the 
manufacture of special optical glassware. 


NICKEL 


Of the total refined nickel delivered in 
1945, about 60 percent was used by the steel 
industry in the United States. The industry 
used it for alloying metals. Next in volume 
of use were the iron and steel and nonferrous 
foundries, manufacturers of alloys, and the 
electroplating and chemical industries. 

Low-nickel steels (0.5 to 0.7 percent Gz 
nickel) are essential in aircraft, automobile, 
and railway construction for such parts as 
frames, connecting rods, and axles. The use 
of nickel is required in many types of heavy- 
duty machinery and in construction shapes. 
High-nickel steels (7 to 35 percent of nickel) 
are important in shipbuilding, chemical ap- 
paratus, furmace parts, cooking utensils, 
and various other equipment. Precision in- 
struments require high-nickel-steel alloys, 
which are also essential for controls sub- 
jected to electric current and Ligh tempera- 
ture. Nickel steels are vital in the manufac- 
turing of armor plate, gun forgings, rotating 
and driving bands in shells, bullet jackets, 
and recoil springs. 

Many peacetime applications of nickel in- 
clude hardware, slide fasteners, and silver- 
plated flatware. Nickel electroplating has 
been resumed since the war, using thicker 
nickel coatings, particularly for gutomobiles 
and trucks. 

Monel metal (nickel 67 percent; copper 28 
percent; minor amounts of ferromanganese, 
silicon, and carbon) is widely employed in 
shipbuilding, for hospital and laundry equip- 
ment, and for a wide range of materials used 
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by industry. The nickel-plating industry re- 
quires a substantial tonnage of nickel metal. 

In high-speed aircraft motors, in Diesel en- 
gines, and in the moving parts of heavy-duty 
transportation equipment which is of vital 
importance in military operations nickel steel 
is of first importance. Worn-down parts of 
machinery and equipment are built up by 
means of nickel plating. The radio industry 
employs rolled nickel in the manufacture of 
vacuum tubes. The alloy kovar, a product of 
the induction furnace, contains nickel-iron- 
cobalt. Its unusual property of expanding 
with temperature at the same rate as hard 
glass makes possible permanent, gas-tight 
seals of metal to glass. This property was of 
major consequence in high-quantity produc- 
tion of radio, radar, and other military elec- 
tronic tubes. 

PLATINUM 


During World War II platinum metal was 
utilized in many military and industrial ap- 
plications, particularly in the construction 
of aircraft, ships, guns, and tanks, and in the 
manufacture of various types of instruments, 
including numerous electrical and electronic 
devices and radio equipment required by war- 
fare on land,.sea, and in the air. Very fine 
wires are used for telescope and microscope 
cross hairs and for electric fuses. 

Platinum and platinum alloys are vital in 
the chemical industry and are used in the 
production of strategics, such as explosives 
and electrochemicals. One important use is 
as & catalyst. The chemical industry, largely 
as a consequence of catalytic activity, has 
used about 13 percent of the platinum con- 
sumed during the past 30 years. 

Since 1918 the jewelry industry has taken 
60 percent of the platinum used in the United 
States, particularly for setting gems. Plat- 
inum is also beaten into foil for use in the 
decorative arts. Dentistry has used about 9 
percent. Platinum-base alloys are used in 
the finest type of dental restorations, and 
platinum-foil matrices for producing porce- 
lain crowns and inlays. 

Industries during World War Il employed 
platinum and platinum alloys for producing 
fiber glass and rayon and in a variety of cor- 
rosion-resisting equipment. 


QUARTZ CRYSTALS 


Quartz crystals for many years were used 
Erincipally in ornaments and in making 
lenses and prisms for some optical instru- 
ments. Since 1921, however, the most im- 
portant use has been in the radio industry. 
Large quantities in recent years have been 
used in making special devices to control 
the wave frequency in electric circuits, par- 
ticularly in telephonic and radio-communi- 
cations systems, and in such precision 
instruments as range and direction finders, 
sound-detection devices, and seismographs. 

In detection devices, ocean cables, and 
local and long-distance telephone transmis- 
sion equipment, quartz crystal makes pos- 
sible the simultaneous transmission of hun- 
dreds of independent messages over the same 
wire at the same time. 

Current uses of quartz crystal include 
radios, radar, and television, 


RUTILE 


Rutile (TiO,) contains 64 to 60 percent 
of titanium. It is the ore of titanium metal. 
During 1943 about 70 percent of rutile was 
for welding-rod coatings and over 29 per- 
cent for alloys. 

Rutile and brookite have been used in the 
manufacture of titanium tetrachloride for 
making smoke clouds to cover war move- 
ments, and in ceramics. Rutile is employed 
in enamels and as a welding flux for use in 
electric welding. 

A dense paint having good hiding quality 
results from the use of TiO,. Strategic 
uses of titanium include smoke screens, 
bombs, pigments, ferroalloys, hard-cutting 
and other non-ferrous alloys. Metallic 
titanium is essential to the manufacture of 
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radio tubes. Its light weight and high 
strength recommend it for use in aircraft 
construction in competition with both 
aluminum and magnesium. 


SAPPHIRE AND RUBY 


During World War II sapphires had many 
strategic uses by the military. Every bomber 
was equipped with almost 100 sapphires in 
various instruments. A battleship requires 
some 4,000 jewel bearings. Jewel bearings 
are required in a wide range of military in- 
struments, particularly range-finders, 

Industry employs sapphire bearings to 
combat wear in precision gages, Diesel in- 
jector nozzles, cutting tools, dies for draw- 
ing wire from soft metal, machining tools 
for soft metals, thread guides for textile 
mills, barometers, compasses and watches. 
Sapphire gauges offer closer tolerances and 
are of longer life than those of steel. Syn- 
thetic sapphire is used for phonograph 
needles. 


TALC, STEATITE, BLOCK OR LAVA 


The strategic steatitic lava tale is used to 
produce fired shapes for radio insulators, as 
grid spacers in high-frequency radio trans- 
mitters for ships and tanks, and for the 
cores, bushings, and resistors in radio, radar 
and other electronic equipment. 

The paint industry was one of the leading 
markets for talc during World War IT. Talc 
is used in paint as an inert extender. Fi- 
brous tale used in nonreflecting paints for 
ship camouflage was in critically short sup- 
ply in 1944. 

The ceramic industry increased require- 
ments of powdered talc in 1940 to 18 per- 
cent of total output. Ceramic talc is now a 
standard material for electrical and other 
porcelains, porcelain enamels, wall and floor 
tile, and refractories. Talc is also essential 
for certain plastics, and is employed in phar- 
maceuticals, soaps and cleaners, insecticides 
and polishes. 

TANTALITE 


Pure tantalite contains 70 percent of tan- 
talum. Tantalum and tantalum alloy com- 
petes with the diamond and tungsten carbide 
as the hardest known substances. 

Metallic tantalum is almost indispensable 
for large power tubes used in radios, tan- 
talum-nickel and tantalum-tungsten being 
used in the manufacture of radio and elec- 
tronic tubes and fountain pens. Half the 
1943 consumption was for radio and elec- 
tronic tubes. 

Since the war tantalum, because of its 
high melting point, is being used to cover 
the external parts of jet-propulsion engines, 
in gas turbines and for certain furnace devel- 
opments. 

Other uses of tantalum include its use as 
a catalyst in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber, and its use in making aerial camera 
leases, corrosion-resistant chemical equip- 
ment, and surgical wire and skull plates. 

TIN 

Tin is one of the most highly strategic of 
metals because of its many essential uses and 
the fact that the United States, which con- 
sumes half the world’s output, is almost 
wholly dependent on distant foreign sources 
of supply. 

The major use of tin is as a protective 
coating for other metals, especially on steel 
in tin plate, from which are formed the tin 
cans in which processed foods and a host of 
other products are packed. 

In the 5-year period just prior to World 
War II the percentage distribution of the 
consumption of newly mined tin in the 
United States was as follows: tin and terne 
plate 52 percent; solder, 16 percent; tubes 
and foil, 9 percent; babbitt, 6 percent; 
bronze, 5 percent; tinning, 4 percent; and 
other, 8 percent. 


TUNGSTEN 


The military importance of tungsten ts 
indicated by the fact that during the Sec- 
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ond World War it was used in about 15,000 
different types of war items. Tungsten is 
used in tungsten filament in almost every 
electric lamp and electric tube. In the field 
of hard alloys, tungsten has essential uses 
in armor plate, gun barrels, and the cores 
of small arms and large caliber armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles. Tungsten alloys are em- 
ployed on a large scale in making armor 
plate. 

The chief metallurgical use is in the pro- 
duction of high-speed tool steels having a 
tungsten content of 15 to 20 percent. High- 
tungsten steel is used in the manufacture of 
valve seats for internal combustion engines, 
for valves, and permanent magnets, and for 
razor blades, knife blades, hack saws, files, 
drills, and many other products. 

Other tungsten alloys are employed in the 
filaments of radio tubes, electrical-contact 
points, and electrodes. 


VANADIUM 


Vanadium is used chiefly as an alloying 
metal in the steel industry, where it im- 
parts toughness, hardness, strength, and 
fatigue resistance to alloy steels. More than 
60 percent of total vanadium consumption 
in 1942 was in tool steel. Chromium-vana- 
dium steel is widely used in ordnance as well 
as in railway, bus, and truck parts because 
of its resistance to failure from fatigue. 

Vanadium is mixed with other metals in 
alloys used for aircraft bushings, ship pro- 
pellers, drills, excavating machinery, various 
tools, and surgical instruments. A minor 
quantity of vanadium is used as a catalyst 
in making certain organic chemicals. Other 
uses are in the glass, ceramic, and color in- 
dustries. 

ZINC 


Strategic uses of zinc include the coating 
of steel, manufacture of brass, zinc-alloy die 
castings, and rolled zinc. During World War 


II major uses were in making brass and 
bronze products for galvanizing, and die cast- 
ing, in zine oxide, and in dry batteries for 
radios and flashlights. 

The galvanizing industry in prewar years 
was the major consumer of zinc. The sec- 
ond largest consumption normally is for 
brass and castings, followed by uses of rolled 
zinc. 

Zinc oxide is indispensable as a filler in 
compounding rubber and in the manufac- 
ture of glass. Zinc paint is one of: the most 
durable of surface finishes. Increased use of 
zinc oxide is occurring as a pigment in the 
manufacture of paint, floor coverings, ce- 
ramics, and other materials. It is also an 
important pharmaceutical compound. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Zirconium was widely used in steel for 
war materials. During the war the metal 
was employed for fabricating wire used in 
the manufacture of radio tubes, for zir- 
conium-silicon and zirconium-ferrosilicon in 
the steel industry, and as sheet metal for the 
manufacture of spinneret cups for rayon. 
The corrosive-resistant properties of ductile 
zirconium make it useful in electronic tubes, 
lamp filaments and welding rods in spot 
welding. 

As an alloy, zirconium increases the 
strength of copper by the addition of 7 per- 
cent of the metal, and it improves the 
high-temperature conductivity and tensile 
strength of cast nickel-copper alloys. Metal- 
lic zirconium is used in the manufacture of 
ammunition primers, electrodes, and radio- 
transmitter tubes. 

In the production of steel ferro-zirconium 
is used as an agent to remove oxygen, nitro- 
gen, and nonmetallic impurities. Some al- 
loys of zirconium and nickel may be sub- 
stituted for tungsten in armor-piercing bul- 
lets and in cutting tools. 

Zircon, which is a zirconium ore, is used 
in the glass and porcelain industry, and for 
refractories. It is also used as sand for 
foundry operations. Oxides, and other com- 
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pounds of zirconium, are added to rubber, 
white leather, and resins; they are used as a 
substitute for zinc in weighting silk, as dye 
extenders, water repellents, and catalysts. 

Zircon stones are used, in addition to dia- 
monds and sapphires, as bearings for in- 
struments. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to submit one more list of the same 
33 strategic materials, group A, and the 
sources of supply of such minerals. 
This lists in the case of each mineral 
and material the foreign nation where 
it is available, and which is included in 
our source of supply at this time. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


GROUP “A” LIST OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MINERALS AND THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF 
SUCH MATERIALS 


Antimony: Bolivia, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Mexico, China, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Turkey, Algeria, Australia, United States, 
Italy. 

Asbestos: Rhodesian chrysotile, South 
Rhodesia; South African amosite, Union of 
South Africa. 

Bauxite: United States, British Guiana, 
Surinam, Hungary, France, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Greece, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Netherlands Indies, Malaya. 

Beryl: United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
Australia, India, Union of South Africa, 
Portugal. 

Bismuth: United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Peru. 

Cadmium: United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Australia, Germany, France, Belgium, Bel- 
gian Congo, Argentina. 

Celestite: United States, Mexico, British 
Isles, Spain. 

Chromite: 

Metallurgical—United States, French 
Oceana, South Rhodesia, India, Turkey, Union 
o: South Africa, New Caledonia, Canada, 
Cuba, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Refractory Rhodesian: South Rhodesia. 

Other origin: Cuba, Philippines, India, 
Union of South Africa, Greece. 

Cobalt: United States, Canada, Germany, 
Finland, Belgian Congo, French Morocco, 
North Rhodesia, Burma. 

Columbite: Nigeria, Brazil, South Africa, 
Argentina. 

Copper: United States, United States (sec- 
ondary), Chile, Mexico, Canada, Rhodesia, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Peru. 

Corundum: Union of South Africa, South 
Rhodesia. 

Diamonds, industrial: Belgium, Belgian 
Congo, British Isles, Union of South Africa, 
Netherlands, Gold Coast, Canada, Brazil. 

Graphite: 

Amorphous lump: Ceylon. 

Flake: Madagascar, United States. 

Kyanite, Indian: India. 

Lead: United States, United States (sec- 
ondary), Canada, Mexico, Peru, Australia, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy. 

Manganese ore: United States. 

Battery grade: French Morocco, Gold Coast, 
India, Union of South Africa. 

Metallurgical grade: United States, Cuba, 
Mexico, Brazil, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Gold Coast, India, Union of South 
Africa. 

Mercury: United States, Mexico, Canada, 
Chile, Italy, Spain, U.S. S. R. 

Mica: 5 

Muscovite block and film (good, stained, 
and better): United States, Canada, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, India. 

Muscovite splittings: India. 

Phlogopite splittings: Canada, 
India. 

Monazite: Brazil, British Isles, Netherland 
East Indies, India. 
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Nickel: United States, Canada, Cuba, New 
Caledonia, U.S. S. R., Burma. 

Platinum group metals: 

Iridium: United States (including second- 
ary), Canada, United Kingdom, Norway, Co- 
lumbia, U. S. S. R. 

Platinum: United States (including sec- 
ondary), Canada, Columbia, British Isles, 
U. 8S. S. R., Union of South Africa. 

Quartz crystals: Brazil. 

Rutile: United States, Brazil, Australia, 
French Cameroons, India, Nigeria, Norway, 

Sapphire and ruby: United States, Switzer- 
land. 

Talc, steatite (block or lava): 
States, India, Manchuria, Italy. 

Tantalite: United States, Brazil, Belgian 
Congo, British East Africa, Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, South Rhodesia. 

Tin: British Malaya, Netherlands East In- 
dies, Bolivia, Belgian Congo, Nigeria, China, 
Thailand, Portugal, United States (sec.) 

Tungsten: United States, Mexico, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Netherlands East 
Indies, China, Burma, Chosen, Portugal. 

Vanadium: United States, Mexico, Peru, 
Argentine, Union of South Africa, North 
Rhodesia. 

Zinc: United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Peru, France, 
Belgium, Belgian Congo, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Poland, Australia, U. S. S. R. 

Zirconium ores: 

Baddeleyite: Brazil. 

Zircon: United States, Brazil, Australia, 
India. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that it will be realized immediately, 
from an inspection of the list of foreign 
sources of these indispensable minerals, 
that the expense and danger in keeping 
the necessary sea lanes open in time of 
emergency is almost prohibitive. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question. From my service with him or. 
the Committee on Public Works I know 
the great amount of time he has been 
giving to the subject he has been dis- 
cussing. I know also that there is prob- 
ably no one else in the Senate who has 
the engineering background to make this 
study. It is my opinion that it has been 
done practically single handed by the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Nevada. I am not very well qualified, 
because of my lack of technical knowl- 
edge, to question the Senator, but I 
should like to ask him upon what ground 
he believes that this program of pay- 
ments he has spoken of so ably would 
stimulate and bring about the production 
of the important and essential strategic 
materials he has mentioned. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. My reason for believing 
that it will stimulate production is that 
the lack of production has been occa- 
sioned by lack of stability of unit prices. 
In other words, with labor costing $8 or 
$10 a day in the mining industry, we are 
competing directly, without tariff or im- 
port fees, with 40- or 50-cent a day labor 
in China on tungsten, and $1.50 to $2 
labor in Spain on mercury, with similar 
comparative costs of other metals in 
the low-wage competitive countries. In 
other words, it is impossible for our 
producers to compete with the lower 
wage-living costs in competitive foreign 
nations. Practically all of these min- 
erals are produced in one or more of the 
lower living standard foreign nations, 
and of course the labor and costs of 
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mining being lower, it is impossible for 
producers here to compete. 

The proposed legislation makes up the 
difference to a reasonable degree, so that 
a private investor or prospector who is 
spending his time and money looking for 
mines, or engineers and developers, can 
be reasonably assured that if they do 
find a mine they can sel] the minerals for 
enough to pay the labor, including the 
costs of mining, and secure a reasonable 
return. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope the Govern- 
ment and the Senate will give to the bill 
the consideration which the Senator’s 
long work and study of this problem de- 
serve. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


. EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecton in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports were 


submitted: 


By Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive A, Eightieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and Executive G, Eightieth Congress, 
second session. A convention between the 
United States of America and France, signed 
at Paris on October 18, 1946, for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of 
evasion in the case of taxes on estates and 
inheritances, and for the purpose of modify- 
ing and supplementing certain provisions of 
the convention between the two governments 
relating to income taxation signed at Paris 
on July 25, 1939; without reservation (Ex. 
Rept. No. 7). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

Executive E, Eightieth Congress, second 
session. A treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between the United States of 
America and the Italian Republic, together 
with a protocol and an additional protocol 
relating thereto, signed at Rome on February 
2, 1948; without reservation (Ex. Rept. No. 
6); and 

Executive J, Eightieth Congress, second 
session. A treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between the United States of 
America and the Republic of China, together 
with a protocol thereto, signed at Nanking 
on November 4, 1946; with a reservation (Ex. 
Rept. No. 8). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
Executive Calendar is in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the treaty on the calendar be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the treaty will be passed 
over. 

The clerk will proceed to state the nom- 
inations on tle calendar. 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul R. Rowen to be a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Air Force. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 27, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 26 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948: 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 

REVENUE 

Fred S. Martin, of New York, to be Assistant 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in place 
of William T. Sherwood, resigned. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for advance- 
ment on the retired list and to be placed on 
the retired list under the provisions of sub- 
section 504 (d) of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: a 

TO BE GENERAL 

Maj. Gen. Brehon Burke Somervell, 03665, 
United States Army, retired. 

TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Maj. Gen. Levin Hicks Campbell, Jr., 03194, 
United States Army, retired. 
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Maj. Gen. John Lesesne DeWitt, O742, 
United States Army, retired. 

Col. Troy Houston Middleton, 03476, United 
States Army, retired. 

Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 02448, United 
States Army, retired. 

Maj. Gen. Wilhelm Delp Styer, 
United States Army, retired. 

Brig. Gen. Leslie Richard Groves, 012048, 
United States Army, retired. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond Albert Wheeler, 03064, 
Army of the United States, Chief of Engi- 
neers (major general, U. S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the positions indicated under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947: 

Gen. Lucius DuBignon Clay, 09318, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. 8. 
Army), to be Commander in Chief and Mili- 
tary Governor, United States Zone, Germany, 
with the rank of general. 

Lt. Gen. Clarence Ralph Huebner, 04552, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be Deputy Commander in 
Chief, United States Zone, Germany, and 
Commanding General, United States Army, 
Europe, with the rank of lieutenant general. 

Lt. Gen. Willis Dale Crittenberger, 03548, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), to be Senior United States Army 
member of the military staff committee of 
the United Nations with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, vice Lt. Gen. Matthew 
Bunker Ridgway. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, with dates of rank to be as 
established under the provisions of the afore- 
mentioned title: 

TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 

Maj. Gen. Ray Edison Porter, 07168, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Wilson O’Daniel, O7342, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8S. 
Army). 
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TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 


Col. David Lewis Ruffner, 06997, United 
States Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 26 (legislative day of 
May 20), 1948: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Paul R. Rowen to be a r ember of the Se- 


curities and Exchange Commission for the 
term expiring June 5, 1950. 
In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Col. Charles Parsons Nicholas to be profes- 
sor of mathematics at the United States Milli- 
tary Academy, with rank from date of ap- 
pointment, 

Appointments in the Regular Army of the 
United States, in the grade and corps speci- 
fied, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Army, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 and title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.): 

To be lieutenant colonel 
John S. Oartel 
To be majors 

Robert F. Corwin Samuel J. Newson 
Frederick M. Jacobs Carl J. Welge 

To be captains 
Herbert M. Alston John C. Patterson 
Michael J. Eyen Alfred G. Siege 


Peter M. Margetis Justin S. Zack 
Evan W. Molyneaux 
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To be first lieutenants 


John C. Adam Irvin C, Plough 
Glenn R. Carwell Raymond E. Ponath 
Alvin Cohen Stanley D. Rapinchuk 
Lyle H. Edelblute Irwin E. Rosen 
Oliver C. Hood Wilson R. Scott 
James H. Johnson Henry A. Segal 
Frederick F. KrauskopfDonald J. Strand 
Sidney L. Marvin Julius W. Taylor 
Revere A. Nielsen Robert 8. Tolmach 
Horace H. Osborne’ Lewis F. Townsend, Jr. 
Richard M. Paddison Harvey H. Waldo 
Alexander C. Peat Donald M. Wright 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, who are scheduled for 
graduation on June 8, 1948, for appointment 
as second lieutenants in the Regular Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 506, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, date 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Army: 


To be second lieutenants, Regular Army 


Howard Edward Adams 
Harry Thomas Adkins, Jr. 
Albe'* Feleciano Alfonso 
Reuben Livingston Anderson, Jr. 
Louis Leland Anthis 

David Wesley Armstrong 
Joel David Aron 

Neil Rice Ayer 

William Reid Bandeen 
James William Barnett, Jr. 
Hayden Julian Bayer 


Walter Beinke 

Daniel Randall Beirne 

John Bellinger Bellinger, Jr. 
Sidney Bryan Berry, Jr. 
Edward Hiltner Bertram, Jr. 
Eugene Stanton Bierer 
James Arthur Blakeslee 
Raymond Urban Bloom 
Charlies Arthur Borg, Jr. 


Keith Alden Boss 

Thomas Willard Bowen 
Walker Syer Bradshaw 
Joseph Key Bratton 

John William Brennan 
Harry Augustine Buckley, Jr. 
William Claiborne Buckner 
Wiliam Curoe Burns 
Wiuiam Edmund Byers 
William Burns Caldwell 
Edward Francis Callanan 
Francis Paul Cancelliere 
Jack Lee Capps 

Leslie Dillon Carter, Jr. 
Donald Albert Cerow 
Lewis Chandler 

John Howell Chitty, Jr. 
Lake George Churchill, Jr. 
Joseph Phillip Cimo 
Thomas Ryan Clark 
Carter Weldon Clarke, Jr. 
Sam Grady Cockerham 
Roger Frankland Conover 
William Loch Cook II 
Richmond James Cooper 
Thomas Bledsoe Cormack 
Charles Lanham Crouch 
Robert Hamilton Cushing 
Philip Stevens Day, Jr. 
Donald Edward Deehan 
James Webster Dingeman 
John Jcseph Doody 

Joseph Pembroke Dorsey 
Mercer McConnico Doty 
Lee Thomas Doyle 
Raymond Cameron Drury, Jr. 
John Spier Egbert 

Duane Lee Emerson 
Wallace Owens Enderle 
Robert Richard Finnegan 
Eugene Calvin Fleming, Jr. 
Ashby Minor Foote, Jr. 
Eugene Priest Forrester 
Charles Nelson French, Jr. 
James Clyde Fry, Jr. 

Pierce Horatio Gaver, Jr. 
Lowell Burke Genebach, Jr. 
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Robert Elwood Graf 
Stephen Murray Griffith 
James Burnus Hall 
Robert Francis Hallahan 
John Duncan Hamilton 
Richard Stanley Harsh 
George William Hartnell 
Louis William Haskell, Jr. 
Jay Allan Hatch 

Thomas William Hazard, Jr. 
Jess Byrd Hendricks, Jr. 
Joseph Shindler Herbets 


Hugh French Thomason Hoffman, Jr. 


Sam Cromwell Holliday 
James Frank Hooker, Jr. 
Charles Samuel Horn 
Lawrence Vinton Hoyt 
Wallace Henley Hubbard 
John Bell Hughes, Jr. 
Douglas Theodore Huie 
Rufus Johnston Hyman 
Benedict Ralph Jacobellis 
James Lloyd Jones 

J. Wesley Jones, Jr. 

Louis Raymond Jones 

Rees Jones 

Thomas Tytherleigh Jones 
William Mason Kaula 

John Patrick Kean 

Jesse Tompkins Kelsey 
Joseph Mortimer Kiernan, Jr. 
Robert Lee Kirwan 

Edward Thomas Klett, Jr. 
Oscar Frederick Kochtitzky, Jr. 
Harvey Robinson Livesay, Jr. 
Norman Bertram Lovejoy 
James Edgar Macklin, Jr. 
David Saltonstall Mallett 
John Calvin Maple 

Walter Frank Marciniec 
Robert Wiley Marshall 
Frank Lee McClaflin 

Don Stuart McClelland 
James Gordon McCray 

John Joachim McCuen 

John Winn McEnery 

Charles Frederick McGee 
Donald Charles McGraw 
Houston Moore McMurray 
David William McNeely 
Garland Ray McSpadden 
Gerald William Medsger 
Walter Edwin Meinzen 
Joseph Henry Meyer 

Jack Rowland Miller 

John McKenna Milton 
Edwin Blakely Nelson 

John Martin Nelson 
Kenneth William Olson 
John Luke Osteen, Jr. 

Alfred Arthur Pabst 

Donald Flint Packard 
William Ashbrook Patch 
Edwin Dennis Patterson 
Ralph Winston Pearson 
Harrison Perry 

Hugh Wiston Perry 

Robert James Petersen 
Walter William Plummer, Jr. 
Kenneth Irving Pressman 
Saul Martin Resnick 

James Warren Richardson, Jr. 
Claron Atherton Robertson, Jr. 
Lem Frank Robinson, Jr. 
Norman Leander Robinson, Jr, 
Tenney Kutz Ross 

Edwin A. Rudd 

James Cornelius Ruddell, Jr. 
Kenneth Edward Ruddy 
William Thomas Ryan 
Arnold Melville Sargeant, Jr. 
William Francis Schless 
Walter Burns Schlotterbeck 
Carl Walter Schmidt 
Willard Warren Scott, Jr. 
Merle Gardner Sheffield 
Charles Harwood Shook 
William Alvin Shuster II 
Harwell Fitzhugh Smith, Jr. 


Donn Albert Starry 

Harry John Sternburg 
Charles Henry Sunder 
George Alvis Swearengen 
Edward Parry Sykes, Jr. 

J. Robert Taylor 

William Gwyn Thomas, Jr. 
Frederick Edwin Tibbetts III 
William Harrison Travis 
James Gates Tuthill 
Thomas Burdick Tyree 
Elmer Cornelius Vreeland, Jr. 
John Baker Wadsworth, Jr. 
John Garnett Waggener 
Fred Emerson Wagoner, Jr. 
James Frederick Walk 

Lyle Edward Walter 

Robert Marion Ward 
Thomas Allen Ware, Jr. 
Richard Lauren Warren 
John Elliott Watkins 
Kenneth Eugene Webber, Jr. 
Richard Glenn Weber 
Edward Ansel White 

Ennis Clement Whitehead, Jr. 
Robert Allison Whitfield 
Arthur Langley Whitley 
Philip McIlvaine Whitney, Jr. 
William Wallace Whitson 
Glenn Castle Wilhide, Jr. 
Walworth Forman Williams 
Andrew Benedict Witko 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, who are scheduled for 
graduation on June 8, 1948, for appointment 
as second lieutenants in the Regular Air 
Force of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of section 506, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be second lieutenants, Regular Air Force 


of the United States 


Andrew Broadus Anderson, Jr. 
Carl Andrew Anderson 
Russell Conwell Ball, Jr. 
Kenneth Hawthorne Barber 
Arthur deRohan Barondes 
Carey Bishop Barrineau 
Raymond Oscar Barton, Jr. 
Richard Parks Berry 
Waldo Emmerson Bertoni 
Harry Moody Bettis, Jr. 
Arnold Webb Braswell 

Jay Richard Brill 

John Joseph Buckley, Jr. 
Theodore Bruce Buechler 
William Claude Burrows 
Blaine Raymond Butler, Jr. 
Fred Isaac Chanatry 
Charles Eads Coons 

John Francis Creed 
William J. Crosby 

Richard Dickson Cudahy 
Robert Carroll Davis 
Daniel De Foe 

Walter Albert della Chiesa 
John Francis Dent, Jr. 
Sims Gerald Dildy 
Benjamin Joseph Di Loreto 
William Pinkerton Dougherty 
Benjamin Wynn Eakins 
George Martin Edwards, Jr. 
John Arnold Edwards 
Clarence Couch Elebash 
David Draper Garrison 
Patteson Gilliam 

Harold Sherwood Gillogly 
Joseph Eugene Gorrell 
Warren Reed Graves 
William Comstock Hayden 
Wiilho Richard Heikkinen 
Joseph William Huey 
Samuel Fuqua Hurt 

Floyd Allan Johnston 

Jay Silverman Josephs 
John Kastris, Jr. 

Donal Denis Kavanagh 
Alfred Henry Kerth, Jr. 
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Denald Charles Kipfer 
Edward Anderton Kritzer 
George Adelbert La Pointe 
George Newton Leitner 
Vincent Paul Lewando 
Louis LoConte, Jr. 

W. Grim Locke 

Denman Murray Long 
William Henry Lynch 
William Meredith Lyon 
Gaylord MacCartney 
William James Madden 
Nasor John Mansour, Jr. 
Robert Couth Mathis 
William Thornton McGinness 
Francis William McInerney, Jr. 
James Clifford McManaway, Jr. 
Richard Lee Miner 

Otis Corcoran Moore 
Rhonel Earl Morgan 
William Donald Mounger 
James Allen Muehlenweg 
Morton Claire Mumma III 
William Charles Ocker 
William Thomas O'Connell, Jr. 
Robert Edwin Pater 

Jack Francis Peppers 
Thomas Albert Phillips, Jr. 
John Charles Pickering 
Robert Murray Pomeroy 
Jacob Barnard Pompan 
Philip Steven Porter 

Alton Harold Quanbeck 
Donald Hood Reynolds 
Evan William Rosencrans 
George Warren Rutter 
James Gage Sandman 
Rodman Saville 

Louis Wellington Schalk 
Irving Bernard Schoenberg 
Edward Leigh Scott 
Richard James Seguin 
Ivan Morange Selig 

James Cole Shively, Jr. 
Richard Ingram Skinner 
Charles Peter Skouras, Jr. 
William Young Smith 
Arthur Snyder, Jr. 

Richard Neil Stein 

Henry Barthold Stelling, Jr. 
Donald Brunhoff Swenholt 
Michael Joseph Tashjian 
Stanley Edward Thevenet 
George Selby Thomas 
Robert Armes Van Arsdall 
James Alward Van Fleet, Jr. 
Walton Vernon Waller 
Paul Elwood Weaver 
Samuel White, Jr. 

Francis Marion Williams 
Odell Wynne Williamson, Jr. 
John Kesson Withers 
Charles Anderson Wurster 
Stewart Young 


To be Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, with the rank of general 


Maj. Gen. Muir Stephen Fairchild 
AO10555, United States Air Force. 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 

Lewis H. Cameron Joseph P. B. Franklin 
Elisha G. Cloud James R. Gallman, Jr. 
William G. Crocker Philip J.Garm 
Loren T. Erickson Jack E. Harlan 
Mack R. McClure James E, Harrell 
Sherman L. Prosser Francis R. Hittinger, 
John E. Rudder Jr. 
Nicholas M. Trapnell, Floyd G. Hudson 

Jr. Arthur R. Mansfield, 
William F. Trisler Jr. 
James R. Young Edwin A. Pollock, Jr. 
Simon I. Degulis Jack L. Selk 


To be second lieutenants from June 4, 1948 
Hugh D. Adair, Jr. Robert R. Dickey III 
Richard T. F. Ambrogi Lucius V. diLorenzo 
George T. Balzer Edward F. Duncan 
Robert R. Carson Richard N. Hall 2d 
Leamon R. Cooke Henry C. Hamilton, Jr. 
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John M. Perkins 

Lee R. Howard Robert D. Reem 
Charles J. Kelly Jack W. Robbins 
Floyd M. McCurdy, Jr. Edwin M. Rudzis 
Ben A. Moore, Jr. Roy K. Russell 
Richard C. Morrow Richard D. Schneider 
Merrill L. Norton Robert N. Smith 
Keith O'Keefe James W. Strother 
Orlo C. Paciulli, Jr. Robert G. Tobin, Jr. 


IN THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Dean B. Hansen 


To be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy 


Roger C. Bliss William J. McMordie 
Leonard E. Brock James R. Martin 
Robert T. Broili Roy D. Monnie 
Ramon L. Burke Dean O. Powell 
LeRoy T. Carter Ben R. Schmidt 
Homer Fults Robert G. Whitman 
Andrew Khourie Fred I. Woodworth, Jr. 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) in the Chap- 
lain Corps of the Navy 
Joseph G. Power. 


To be ensigns in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy 

Herbert L. Baker Howard D. Graessle II 

Philip S. Birnbaum, Jr.Wayne C. Hall, Jr. 

Charles Blutzo Jerry D. Harshman 

John L. Dixon Theodore R. Howell 

Albert H. Gallaher Jack H. McDonald 


To be ensigns in the Nurse Corps of the Navy 


Frances J. BombriantVirginia R. Mussen 
Ruth L. Brenner Cecile R. Normandin 
Eleanor M. Budinsky Mary E. H. O’Brien 
Frances S. Czegely Kathleen J. O’Kane 
Helen Daroska Jean B. Pieczarka 
Barbara Ellis Marie L. Rios 
Norma J. Geho Dorothy L. Rowe 
Ruth L. Grass Margaret Russell 
Julie E. Kell Sara A. Sims 
Heien A. Kenyon Edith A. Smith 
Elsie M. Lovely Mary R. Thames 
Elizabeth M. Mc- Evelyn M. Vejvoda 
Laughlin Gloria J. Vesper 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WeEpNEsDAY, May 26, 1948 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


In Thy holy name, O blessed Saviour, 
we would offer our prayer at our Father’s 
throne. We beseech Thee to teach us 
how to pray. Do Thou open our eyes 
to see the right; reveal unto us Thy 
will and purpose; clothe us with the 
virtue of the will to wait and with the 
patience of unanswered prayer. 

Today we are mindful of the count- 
less boys and girls who, with bounding 
hopes, are leaving our schools. As upon 
them rests the foundations of the future 
on which we are to live or die, we 
earnestly pray for them. Inspire them 
to love our historic past, with its toil and 
sacrifice, and to consecrate themselves 
at the altar of our country, that their 
liberty and personal rights may be secure 
and they be an inspiration and blessing 
to allthe world. In Jesus’name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 5883. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture (exclusive 
of the Farm Credit Administration) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Gurney, Mr. REeEpD, Mr. 
BUSHFIELD, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. Typ1ncs to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1676) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to proceed with construction at 
military installations, and for other pur- 
poses,” and agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Gurney, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. TypDIncs, and Mr. RUSSELL to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include an editorial and in the 
other a newspaper article. 

Mr. LYNCH, Mr. COOPER, and Mr. 
DOUGHTON asked and were given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
they expect to make in the Committee 
of the Whole today and include excerpts, 
quotations, and extraneous material. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today 
following the legislative business of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TAX SLAVES FOR ERP 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there will be no rest for the weary Ameri- 
can taxpayer. Since the fighting came 
to an end 3 years ago he has been asked 
to underwrite the world. First came 
UNRRA, next Bretton Woods, then the 
British loan, and more later. The for- 
eign relief bills have been coming so fast 
it is hard to keep up with them. We 
get so we do not remember those that 
cost only a few hundred million dollars. 
We think only of those which run into 
the billions. In almost every case we 
have been told that the proposal being 
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considered at the moment was the final 
one; if passed and passed quickly, it 
would produce world recovery. 

A great deal of this session has been 
taken up with the nebulous theory be- 
hind the so-called European recovery 
plan. It was sold on a basis that it would 
. help stop the spread of communism, yet 
we find that its basic premise rests on 
increased trade across or under the iron 
curtain. We are now told that without 
this trade western Europe will collapse. 
The sponsors of this plan now contem- 
plate that this 44-year European re- 
covery program is only the beginning 
and after it comes the rest of the 
world. For my authority I quote Mon- 
sicur Marjolin, secretary general of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, successor to the Bevin com- 
mittee. On May 13, M. Marjolin told 
the American Club in Paris that the 
immediate aim, of course, was to restore 
Europe so that she could dispense with 
outside help, but that the development 
of Africa, South America, and Asia 
would demand the combined efforts of 
the United States with a rehabilitated 
Europe. That was a long-range aim. 

And so, my colleagues, if you think 
there is going to be any rest for our 
poor taxpayers in 4 or 5 years, you are 
mistaken. Mr. Speaker, if we are to sup- 
port foreign economies in the style to 
which they would like to become accus- 
tomed, we had: better get ready to foot 
the bill for increased taxes. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to remind the House, and 
the leadership especially, that the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs passed a 
very fine amendment to the GI bill of 
rights, the so-called American Legion 
Homestead Act. It is the only bill which 
is entirely for veterans and, so far as I 
can find out, it is the only bill that will 
Provide houses for veterans. It passed 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
unanimously. I understand that in about 
4 weeks the Congress will adjourn. This 
bill providing houses for veterans should 
pass if any bill passes. I+ should pass 
immediately. The Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has asked for a rule, and, 
as chairman of that committee, I have 
asked the leadership of the House to 
bring the bill up for action in any way 
possible. The bill is self-liquidating and 
will provide low-cost housing and rentals 
for veterans. The loans will be made at 
a low interest rate. What will many 
Members say to the veterans if this bill 
be not passed? 


THE TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago the Congress authorized the con- 
struction of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
inland waterway, which will give a slack- 
water route, or what amounts to a slack- 
water route, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Great Lakes, as well as to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the Ohio, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul on the Mississippi, and still leave 
the swift current of the Mississippi for 
downstream traffic. It will also shorten 
the distance between our atomic-bomb 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and the Gulf 
by about 800 miles, and contribute greatly 
to our national defense. 

It will save untold millions of dollars 
to the shippers along the Missouri, the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illinois, the 
Great Lakes, the Tennessee, and the 
Tombighbee—to say nothing of what it 
will mean as a means of ingress and 
egress to our Oak Ridge plant, the great- 
est defense project on earth, 

The Senate has approved an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 to begin this work. 
The Army engineers are ready, they have 
their machinery ready, they are not only 
reac” but they are anxious to begin this 
work. 

I am making this appeal now to the 
conferees on that bill to go ahead and 
approve that appropriation. If we can 
pour billions of dollars into Europe, 
Asia, and Africa to improve the streams 
of foreign countries and rebuild their 
hydroelectric power plants, surely we can 
appropriate this small amount to begin 
development of our own inland water- 
ways transportation system, and to aid 
the defense of our country. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. W: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
this morning to announce the filing of 
petition No. 19 at the Clerk’s desk for 
the discharge of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor from consideration of 
the bill (S. 472) to provide Federal aid 
for education. Less than 4 weeks re- 
main of the present session of Congress 
with increasing probability that the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill will not be 
passed. That would be a national trag- 
edy. I would like to ask that all of those 
who are interested in this particular 
measure sign the petition as quickly as 
Possible. Time is short. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
CELLER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial from the New York Sun. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in three in- 
stances. 

SEIZURE, OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with amazement of the seizure by the 
Government of Lebanon of 41 American 
citizens after forcibly, at bayonet point, 
taking them from the steamship Marine 
Corps. This is followed up by the au- 
dacity of Syria and Egypt declaring a 
blockade and the mining of its waters, 
making it highly dangerous for Ameri- 
can ships to proceed therein. We went 
to war for interference of our ships in 
1917. These irritating and aggressive 
acts of the Arabs are, in common par- 
lance, “socks in the jaw” that America 
should not take lying down. 

I believe that we should divert some of 
our destroyers and mine sweepers now 
in the Mediterranean, let them proceed 
to the ports of Alexandria, Tyre, and 
Beirut, and show the Arabs our naval 
guns and let them hear their salvos. 

In 1904, when I was a lad, Raisuli, a 
Riff bandit, seized an American citizen in 
Morocco. Perdicaris was hisname. Sec- 
retary Hay, under the instruction of 
Theodore Roosevelt, President, sent a 
very strong protest to the Sultan of 
Morocco, demanding the immediate re- 
lease of that American citizen, Perdi- 
caris. I recall the famous phrase that 
Hay used: “It shall be Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead.” In addition to the warn- 
ing we sent warships to the coast of 
Morocco and landed marines to guard 
our consulate. Our American citizen 
was released. :We maintained our pres- 
tige and honor then. Can we do any less 
now? Then one citizen was in danger. 
Now there are 41 citizens. The action 
of Syria and Egypt is contemptuous of 
us. Assuredly, some show of force is 
essential. Are those in control of policy 
at the State Department men or mice? 
They should have no inhibitions to pro- 
tect our honor. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


AID TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that about a week ago I took 
the floor and suggested that Great Brit- 
ain be cut off from aid under the 
European recovery plan because of the 
fact that England is encouraging the 
Arab states and supplying money to them 
for the continuation of the Arab war 
against the new state of Israel. 

It will be noted from the newspapers 
that in another body the Appropriations 
Committee has inquired into whether 
money advanced under the Marshall plan 
is being used to purchase arms for the 
Arabs. The point should be, and I hope 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] will give some thought to this 
phase, that if Great Britain can afford 
to use $8,000,000 to give to the Arab 
states and to supply them with arms, 
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then the question should certainly come 
up as to whether she needs any aid under 
the European recovery plan. It is out- 
rageous that the money we are giving 
them is being dissipated in such manner, 
and I hope that the gentlemen of the 
Appropriations Committee will look into 
it very 2arefully. 

Certain British officials have pointed 
out that thus far there have been no 
benefits to Great Britain from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
This is quibbling. The allocations are 
now being worked out, and in any case 
Great Britain has benefited hugely 
from the British loans, from lend-lease 
operations, and from the Greek and 
Turkish aid programs. 

As a matter of fact, there is a whole 
broad field opened up here for the scru- 
tiny of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Has military aid furnished to Turkey 
been used in aggressive warfare against 
Israel, directly or through secret con- 
nivance among the Arab states? Has 
lend-lease material given to Great Brit- 
ain and Egypt been used to attack the 
new democracy in Palestine? 

Without the American subsidies, could 
Great Britain have afforded the lavish 
bribes of money, matériel, and manpower 
given to the members of the Arab 
League? 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the committee 
could justifiably ask, Have not American 
loans and gifts propped up a dying em- 
pire without any benefit to civilization? 
And why should we continue those sub- 
sidies against our own national interests? 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Scuth Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WHEELER] in reference to the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill. I hope the 
House will act on that bill before the 
close of the present session of Congress. 

If I understand correctly, $500,000,000 
was voted to Portugal under the so- 
called Marshall plan, better known to 
myself and others as the Bevin plan. 
Five hundred million dollars to Portugal, 
a nation that never fought in either 
World War I or World War II, yet we 
cannot get $300,000,000 to help educate 
the boys and girls of this country. 

The answer to the problems of this 
Nation today and to the problems of the 
world is a moral, spiritual, and educa- 
tional uplifting of its standards. This 
can only be accomplished by more at- 
tention to our youth through education. 

I say, gentlemen of the House, I hope 
that in this session of the Congress we 
will do something about this Federal aid- 
to-education bill. Certainly it is needed, 
and if we are to prevent any kind of 
ism, we need to educate our own people. 

The best way to have better education 
is to raise the standard of living of those 
entrusted with the training of our young 
people. Every teacher in every State of 
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this Union should have a minimum sal- 
ary of at least $2,400 a year. This type 
of investment in our youth will pay more 
dividends in the future than any other 
activity of our Government. It is with 
pleasure that I sign among the very first 
this discharge petition No. 19 to force 
the Federal aid-to-education bill on the 
floor of this House before we recess for 
the summer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend the 
remarks he expects to make in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. REES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. ; 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
concur in the statement made by our 
chairman, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. RocErs] and also those 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WHEELER] and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] in regard to 
veterans’ legislation. However,I ask for 
this 1 minute in order to address my re- 
marks to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED], by reason cf his statement 
in regard to spending. It has been 
charged on the floor of this House that 
there are two or three unusually large 
lobbies, but I will say to the gentleman 


from New York it seems to me that the | 


greatest and most dangerous “ism” that 
we have in this country is government- 
ism itself that asks us to spend. The 
greatest pressure that we have is from 
the groups in government, the agencies 
themselves, telling thousands of people 
in your district to write you to pass this 
and that—to spend—to surrender indi- 
vidual liberty to Government control, 
thus again to spend more money, and 
more money, and more money. It has 
been charged here that there is a real- 
estate lobby. I doubt whether anyone 
has heard from a realtor. However, 
how many letters have been sent from 
Government agencies asking the people 
to write—and write—for you to spend 
and spend. 

Home builders have been smeared by 
Government “isms” who in reality if 
their ways were realized would soon have 
our Government in reality communism 
in action. 

Some speculative builders and inves- 
tors do not care to meet the urgent need 
for decent shelter for low-income fami- 
lies, therefore, Government may have to 
fill this gap by the T-E-W legislation. 
But it must not be another Wilson Wyatt 
experience. That blundering was the 
Communist manifesto in action on a 
small scale. The tragedy was it fooled 
even some intelligent groups by its 
propaganda. 
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There is a difference between specula- 
tive builders and home builders. The 
former are the wrecking crew—the lat- 
ter the construction gang. 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2878) to 
amend the act approved May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), as amended, to revise the 
roll of the Indians of California pro- 
vided therein, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WELCH, CRAWFORD, 
D’EwarT, Murpock, and PETERSON. 


LOWER YELLOWSTONE IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3731) au- 
thorizing modifications in the repayment 
contracts with the lower Yellowstone 
irrigation district No. 1 and the lower 
Yellowstone irrigation district No. 2, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 5, line 10, strike out “modification” 
and insert “modific*tions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

AUTHORIZING STATE OF MINNESOTA TO 
CONDEMN LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3785) to 
authorize the State of Minnesota to 
condemn lands owned by the United 
States in the county of Cass, State of 
Minnesota, for fish propagation, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “47” and insert 
7° 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
ACT 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
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on the bill (S. 2277) to amend section 13 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for the disposition 
of surplus real property to States, polit- 
ical subdivisions, and municipalities for 
use as public parks, recreational areas, 
and historic-monument sites, and for 
other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2277) to amend section 13 of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of surplus real prop- 
erty to States, political subdivisions, and 
municipalities for use as public parks, rec- 
reational areas, and  historic-monument 
sites, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 38, 4, and 5. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no property shall be de- 
termined under this paragraph to be suitable 
or desirable for use as an historic monument 
except in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments es- 
tablished by section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act for the preservation of historic American 
sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities of 
national significance, and for other purposes’, 
approved August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666), and 
no property shall be so determined to be 
suitable or desirable for such use if (A) its 
area exceeds that necessary for the preserva- 
tion and proper observation of the historic 
monument situated thereon, or (B) it was 
acquired by the United States at any time 
subsequent to January 1, 1900”, and amend 
the Senate engrossed bill as follows: 

On page 3, line 16, strike out the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof “, and.” 

On page 3, line 17, strike out the semi- 
colon and all thereafter to and including 
“(61 Stat. 202)” in line 21, page 3. 

On page 4 strike out all in lines 7-21, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 3. Section 18 (e) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, is hereby 
repealed.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its amendment 
to the title. 

James W. WapsworTH, 
MELVIN C. SNYDER, 
CarTER MANASCO, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
WayNeE Morse, 
Harry F. Byrp, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2277) to amend section 
13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for the disposition of 
surplus real property to States, political sub- 
divisions, and municipalities for use as pub- 
lic parks, recreational areas, and historic- 
monument sites, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 
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Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: These are cleri- 
cal amendments. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: The Senate bill con- 
tained no limitation upon the area of any 
tract of land which could be conveyed to a 
State, political subdivision, or municipality 
for use as a public park, public recreational 
area, or historic monument. The House 
amendment would limit any tract conveyed 
for any such purpose to an area not in excess 
of 500 acres. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 4 and 5: The Senate bill 
permitted the conveyance of land to States, 
political subdivisions, and municipalities 
only for use “as a public park, public recrea- 
tional area, or historic monument, for the 
benefit of the public.” The House amend- 
ment would permit such conveyances to be 
made also for use in connection with any of 
the other governmental functions of any 
State, political subdivision, or municipality. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: The Senate bill con- 
tained no limitation upon the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
that property is suitable and desirable for 
historic monument use. The House amend- 
ment added a proviso which would, in general 
terms, require the Secretary, in determining 
that any tract of land is suitable or desirable 
for use for historic-monument purposes, to 
give due consideration to the period of time 
during which the United States has enjoyed 
continuous ownership thereof. The confer- 
ence agreement retains the substance of this 
proviso, but amends its language in such 
manner as to (1) provide that no property 
shall be determined by the Secretary to be 
suitable and desirable for historic monu- 
ment use unless such determination is sup- 
ported by an affirmative recommendation 
made by the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monu- 
ments, and (2) prohibit the conveyance of 
any land for historic monument use if the 
area thereof exceeds that necessary for the 
preservation and proper observation of the 
historic monument situated thereon, or if 
such land was acquired by the United States 
at any time after January 1, 1900. 

As passed by both Houses, 8. 2277 con- 
tained provisions which would amend exist- 
ing law conferring upon the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the right to purchase 
surplus real property for resale to small busi- 
ness, and defining the priority granted to the 
Corporation for that purpose. The conferees 
found that such provisions of S. 2277, if en- 
acted into law, would be in conflict with sec- 
tion 7 of S. 2287, entitled “An act to amend 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes,” which 
was passed by the House on May 12 and by the 
Senate on May 13, and which has been for- 
warded to the President for his signature. 
That section of S. 2287 repeals section 208 of 
title II of a joint resolution approved June 
30, 1947 (Public Law 132, 80th Cong.), which 
established the right of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to purchase surplus 
property for resale to small business and 
prescribed its priority. In consequence, the 
enactment of S. 2277 in the form in which it 
was passed by both Houses would, in part, 
amount to the amendment of a provision of 
law which will not be in existence after the 
approval of S. 2287 by the President. Accord- 
ingly, the conference agreement amends 
8. 2277 to conform to the provisions of S. 2287 
by (1) striking out the text of section 3 of 
S. 2277, (2) deleting from the amendment to 
be made by section 2 of S. 2277 the reference 
contained therein to the priority of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in the pur- 
chase of surplus property for resale to small 
business, and (3) adding as the new text of 
section 3 of S. 2277 a provision repealing 
section 18 (e) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, under which the power to 
purchase surplus property for resale to small 
business wes first conferred upon the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, and later provided 
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in part the authority for the exercise of such 
right by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The House amended the title of the bill 
to conform to the broader purpose expressed 
in House amendments Nos, 4 and 5. The 
House recedes. 

JaMEsS W. WADSWORTH, 
MELVIN C. SNYDER, 
CARTER MANASCO, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference re- 
port on the bill S. 2277. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. WaLTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report that you have just heard 
read is farther reaching in its implica- 
tions than you realize unless you have 
studied this entire situation. This is the 
first time an attempt has been made to 
give blanket authority for the transfer of 
Government-owned lands to the States 
or the political subdivisions thereof. A 
casual glance at the calendar will show 
that matters of this sort are always dis- 
posed of according to each individual 
project. 

Under this legislation the armed forces 
have declared as surplus land acquired 
during the war. This property is now in 
the custody of the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration. If this conference report 
is adopted, it will be possible for the Gov- 
ernors of every State to go to the Sur- 
plus Property Administration with a re- 
quest for any amount of land that they 
desire, at the same time criticizing the 
Government for wasting money. It cer- 
tainly seems to me we ought not to de- 
part from the well-established practice 
of considering each individual project 
on its own merits. At the time the bill 
came here from the other body and was 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
certainly a measure of sufficient import- 
ance to justify its being considered under 
a rule, it was represented that there were 
four or five historical sites in the United 
States that should be transferred to 
States or to cities in order to preserve 
their historical value. But this biil goes 
infinitely farther than that. I cannot 
understand why our objectors as diligent 
and as careful as they have always been 
in matters of great importance, per- 
mitted this bill to pass on the Consent 
Calendar. After unanimous consent had 
been given for its consideration, I of- 
feréd an amendment which would have 
limited the amount of land that could 
be given to a State or-political subdivi- 
sion thereof to 500 acres. It seems to 
me that that should be the very limit of 
our largesse. I trust that this confer- 
ence report is voted down so that every 
project that is worth while and has merit 
can be considered in an individual bill 
so that we will have an opportunity to 
know just exactly how far-reaching this 
legislation is. 

I ask the House to vote the conference 
report down. By so doing, we are not 
going to eliminate the possibility that 
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these historical sites will be transferred 
to the States. Of course not. We have 
done that right along throughout the 
entire history of the Congress. But that 
is the old-established practice, and it 
seems to me that it ought not to be de- 
parted from at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as may seem to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, just a word about the 
history of this legislation. The Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives reported and the House 
passed four or five special bills authoriz- 
ing the War Assets Administration to 
turn over to States or municipalities cer- 
tain specified areas. The bill went to the 
other body, and the Committee on 
Armed Services of the other body came 
to the conclusion that instead of doing 
this work piecemeal, with each turn-over 
of property being dependent upon a sep- 
arate bill, it would be better to establish a 
general policy. So the other body passed 
the bill, S. 2277. First let me say that 
these properties with certain exceptions 
are not to be turned over as gifts. The 
bill provides as passed by the other body 
that the States or municipalities shall 
pay 50 percent of the appraised value of 
the property. Furthermore, they may 
only be turned over at that rate of pay- 
ment for use as recreational or park pur- 
poses, and not for industrial or munic- 
ipal administration purposes. On the 
floor of the House the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offered an amendment to 
which no objection at that time was 
made to the effect that property in ex- 
cess of 500 acres should be thus sold to a 
municipality or a State. The conferees 
on the part of the House did their best 
in conference to support that proposal. 
It turned out, however, that there are 
many, many instances throughout the 
country where the 500-acre limitation 
would certainly cramp the legitimate de- 
sires of a State or municipality to acquire 
at 50 percent of its appraised value a 
tract of land for recreational or park 
purposes. Particularly is that true in the 
West, where there are portions of real 
estate far in excess of 500 acres and not 
worth much for any other purpose but 
park or recreational purposes. So the 
House conferees finally yielded on that 
Point. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COMBS. If I understand the 
gentleman, the bill would simply au- 
thorize the transfer to the States of the 
land at 50 percent of its assessed value, 
for use for parks and recreational pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. COMBS. Is there any require- 
ment in the bill that would forbid a State 
to sell this land, so that it might be used 
for private purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the terms 
of the bill, the States may not dispose of 
them for any other purpose except park 
or recreational purposes. 

Mr. COMBS. In other words, the pur- 
pose of the bill would be to authorize the 
establishing of parks under State super- 
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vision rather than Federal. 
rect? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, in a sense, 
that is correct. At present, the Federal 
Government is not operating these parks 
or recreational facilities, but the States 
may do so if they purchase the land from 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. COMBS. Would there be any re- 
quirement that the State operate them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If they cease to 
operate for the purposes outlined in this 
bill, they must turn them back. 

Mr.COMBS. Then, it would be a very 
limited authority that would be con- 
ferred; simply to permit the use of these 
parks by the States for recreational pur- 
poses? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was there not 
something in the bill that they had to 
use them for recreational or park pur- 
poses for a period of 20 or more years? 
I had a recollection there was something 
like that in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no pres- 
ent recollection of the 20-year period. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or some such pe- 
riod of time. Did I understand my friend 
to answer the question, asked by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, that when the State 
did take the land—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man explain that? Iam correct in what 
respect, that for all time they have to 
be used for recreational purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the in- 
tent of the act. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 


Is that cor- 


Mr. WALTER. Does not this bill ap- 


ply particularly to the vast acreage ac- 
quired during the war for military pur- 
poses, and if this bill in its present form 
is enacted into law, will it not be im- 
possible for private owners of that land 
to ever acquire it back again, and it will 
not be possible to ever use that land for 
any purpose other than recreational pur- 
poses? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
thing that disturbs me in regard to a bill 
of this kind, if we are placing limita- 
tions on properties acquired shortly be- 
fore or during the war period, that some- 
time we will run up against a situation, 
particularly in the older sections of the 
country where we have national historic 
battle monumenis—the question has 
come up before the committee of which I 
happen to be chairman over a period of 
several years, and we find that these old 
monuments, old battlegrounds, old forts, 
and areas of that kind that were taken 
over by the Government a century ago, 
particularly in our part of the country, as 
well as in the Midwest and in the South— 
if we are going to force the States to 
pay half the cost of the appraised value 
we are probably going to run those States 
into a lot of money. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is mistaken with re- 
spect to the treatment to be given to 
States and municipalities in connection 
with monuments or historic sites. In 
that instance, the property is to go with- 
out charge to the State or municipality. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. If that 
is clearly understood. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is expressly 
provided. 

Mr. BATE. of Massachusetts, I recall 
that in my own district for a period of 2 
or 3 years we have been trying to get a 
transfer of property back to a commu- 
nity where it has been declared surplus, 
and that little community had to pay for 
the land. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 
cannot happen under this bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. If 
those national historic monuments are 
safeguarded in the public interest, that 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. Is it possible that after we 
give this land to the states or the mu- 
nicipalities that they will then come in 
and make applicatior for public parks, 
for national parks, and expect the Fed- 
eral Government to take care of them? 
This has happened in many instances in 
the past in the case of lands that went 
to these various States. They then want 
the Federal Government to assume the 
responsibility of taking charge of them, 
What is there in the bill to prevent that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Expendi- 
tures, of which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a member. This bill 
would have no effect whatsoever on the 
Federal operation of parks and recrea- 
tional areas. If anything is to be turned 
over to the States at all, the States must 
operate them. 

Mr. RICH. I just want to drive that 
home so that the States and municipali- 
ties that purchase them do not come 
back and say that the Federal Govern- 
ment has got to take care of them. 
There is nothing in the bill that is sup- 
posed to permit that, and we want those 
people to realize that they have got to 
take care of them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is nothing 
in the bill that approaches any such 
thing. 

Mr. ANDREWS of* New York. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. And I 
might say in the absence of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Etston], who is 
chairman of the legal subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee, that 
within the provisions of this bill are five 
or six projects on which the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee spent Many days exam- 
ining the transfer, for example, Fort An- 
thony Wayne, outside of Detroit, and 
many similar situations. Those bills all 
went to the Senate and the Senate saw fit 
as a result of that situation in order to 
cut out a lot of red tape and simplify the 
matter to bring in this resolution affect- 
ing all of these. 


That 


Mr. 
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I may say also that our committee and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Exston], 
and members of the legal subcommittee, 
which did so much work on these projects 
are wholeheartedly in accord with the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I make it 
perfectly clear that the objection of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER] has nothing whatsoever to do with 
historical sites or monuments. Appar- 
ently there is no objection about them at 
all, and without the adoption of this con- 
ference report or the passage of legisla- 
tion closely paralleling it, none of them 
can be turned over. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Then why did not the 
conferees insist on keeping the amend- 
ment in this bill so that these five little 
worth-while projects could be dealt with 
together? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The conferees 
representing the House did their best on 
that question but the Senate would not 
yield, citing the fact that in several parts 
of the country the 500-acre limitation as 
to parks and recreational areas would 
absolutely nullify the bill. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LYNCH. The House passed a bill 
some time ago whereby Fort Schuyler, 
which is presently used by the National 
Merchant. Marine Academy would be 
transferred from Federal ownership to 
State ownership. It is now leased by the 


Federal Government to the State, and 
the Federal Government wanted to get 
back part of that territory for naval pur- 


poses. As I understand this bill, how- 
ever such property that is to be turned 
over must be turned over for park or 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or as a historical 
monument or site. 

Mr. LYNCH. This is neither a his- 
torical monument nor site; it is a Mer- 
chant Marine Academy and I am won- 
dering whether or not although the Sen- 
ate refused to report out this particular 
bill on the ground that it was included 
in this conference report, in view of the 
fact that it is neither a historical site 
nor a monument and will not be used for 
park or recreational purposes, it would 
be covered by this report? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It must be shown 
to be suitable for park or recreational 
purposes. If so shown the municipal- 
ity or the State may purchase it at 50 
percent of its appraised value. If not 
so shown it is not covered under this bill 
and would fall under the usual provision 
that permits sale of property at full 
value, 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Is it not a fact that on 
many reservations that would come with- 
in the purview of this act if the confer- 
ence report were adopted, there are im- 
provements that cost the taxpayers of 
the United States millions of dollars? 
Among them are hospitals that should be 
used today by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion instead of constructing new ones, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly the 
Veterans’ Administration has the oppor- 
tunity and will have the opportunity to 
buy those hospitals. There is nothing 
in this bill to prevent that. 

' Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress given by Mr. EBERHARTER. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from an offi- 
cial of the American Legion post in his 
district. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in five instances 
and include excerpts. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 
5298) to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of 
the Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air 
Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 12, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(a) to make available to Civil Air Patrol 
by gift or by loan, sale or otherwise, with 
or without charge therefor, obsolete or sur- 
plus aircraft, aircraft parts, matériel, supplies, 
and equipment of the Air Force Establish- 
ment; 

“(b) to permit utilization of such facilities 
of the Air Force Establishment as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Air Force, are 
required by the Civil Air Patrol to carry out 
its mission; 

“(c) to furnish to Civil Air Patrol such 
quantities of gasoline and oil as may be re- 
quired by it for the purpose of carrying out 
any specifically assigned mission.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert “(d).” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert “‘(e).” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out all after “Patrol” 
over to and including “services” in line 2 
on page 3. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe in the reciprocal trade 
agreement principle. We are today 
proposing an extension of 1 year in the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. In 
this bill we make one innovation, which 
I think is worth a trial and may prove 
highly successful. 

Heretofore the information on which 
reciprocal trade agreements are based 
has been gathered by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. It consists of 
persons from various Government agen- 
cies. It is not a statutory body and 
changes from year to year. On it are 
members from the State Department. 
Hearings are held on proposed agree- 
ments. Interested parties are permitted 
to appear and testify. However, the 
very ones who hear this testimony and 
weigh the economic impact of a pro- 
posed tariff change by agreement on any 
particular commodity, say almonds, also 
are the ones who are interested in diplo- 
macy and in building good will through- 
out the world. It seems to me that those 
two functions should be separated, or 
there is danger that some economic 
group—and I will again refer to al- 
monds—may be traded out of their do- 
mestic market in order to build good 
will and perhaps develop a market for 
some other product. To protect our 
standard of living and the investment of 
our citizens—especially in small com- 
petitive enterprises—there must be some 
protection against low-wage products 
from countries with the low standards of 
living. 

Consequently in this bill it is provided 
that the Tariff Commission hold the 
hearings and make the economic ap- 
praisal of what any suggested change 
may do. It is engaged in that sort of 
work now. Its members are statutory 
Officers, with definite terms. It is a con- 
tinuing and permanent body. Under 
this act it will have only one function, 
that is to advise the President of what 
the floor on reductions in tariff should 
be and what the ceiling should be and 
what any proposal would do to the econ- 
omy of the product under consideration. 
I have the utmost faith that this body 
will make an objective and scholarly 
study and form independent judgments 
that will be realistic. Their conclusions 
will not be colored by what they think 
the effect of any particular recommenda- 
tion will be on good will which we are 
trying to build. They wil not measure 
the conclusions they make by what ef- 
fect it will have in building or hurting 
some other items which we wish to im- 
port or export. 

I do not believe this will hurt, on the 
contrary I believe that it will strengthen, 
the reciprocal-trade principle. It will 
make agreements based on dispassionate 
studies which will clearly indicate 
whether or not any proposed agreement 
will be damaging or even ruinous to the 
business or product involved. We have 
need for such objective deductions in 
connection with the specialty crops of 
California. We also want to extend our 
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trade, but not in a manner that will 
unnecessarily injure any group or in- 
dustry. 

The extension is for a year. If it 
works as I expect it to, it will be con- 
tinued. If not, I am positive that Con- 
gress will modify it but I also am sure 
that in no event will the reciprocal trade- 
agreement principle be abandoned. 


HOUSING 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
again to call to the attention of Members 
of the House petition No. 6 which I 
placed on the Speaker’s desk early last 
year. It will bring to the floor of the 
House for consideration the long-range 
housing bill which has been worked on 
by both Republicans and Democrats, and 
which is sponsored by both Republicans 
and Democrats. 

We have well over 100 signatures on 
the petition to date. I hope that all 
those who are aware of the critical 
shortage of homes in America will add 
their names to this petition so that the 
House may vote on this issue. Surely 
we have an obligation to the voters to be 
recorded in this matter. Mr. Speaker, 


I am fearful if housing is not passed in 
this session it will be another 3 years 
before we can begin to think of a housing 
program. There will be many new Mem- 


bers in the Ejighty-first Congress. It 
will certainly not consider this long- 
range housing bill in the first year and 
probably not in the second year. In the 
meantime the population is increasing. 
I beg the Members to consider, Mr. 
Speaker, what the lack of homes today 
means in terms of family life. I ask 
the House to give consideration to this 
petition. 


MEN ARE BORN FREE AND EQUAL 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, 1948, the State Department released 
an historical document. It is the agree- 
ment reached at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States at which 
21 nations, the United Nations and the 
Pan-American Union were represented. 
I am not going to attempt to read all of 
the agreement, although I commend it 
to your attention in its entirety. I will 
merely read a part of the preamble and 
some of the articles of the first chapter. 

The preamble starts with these signifi- 
cant words: 

“All men are born free and equal, in 
dignity and in rights, and, being en- 
dowed by nature with reason and con- 
science, they should conduct themselves 
as brothers one to another.” 
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The first four articles are as follows: 


Every human being has the right to life, 
liberty, and the security of his person. 

All persons are equal before the law and 
have the rights and duties established in 
this Declaration, without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, creed, or any other fac- 
tor. 

Every person has the right freely to profess 
a religious faith, and to manifest and prac- 
tice it both in public and in private. 

Every person has the right to freedom of 
investigation, of opinion, and of the ex- 
pression and dissemination of thought, by 
any medium whatsoever. 


Article 22 is as follows: 

Every person has the right to associate with 
others to promote, exercise, and protect his 
legitimate interests of a political, economic, 
religious, social, cultural, professional, trade- 
union, or other nature. 


The second part of article 26 is as fol- 
lows: 

Every person accused of an offense has the 
right to be given an impartial and public 
hearing, and to be tried by courts previously 
established in accordance with preexisting 
laws, and not to receive cruel, infamous, or 
unusual punishment. 


I wonder if it was purely coincidental 
that the agreement was released for pub- 
lication in this country during the week 
when the portion of the Bible read in 
every synagogue throughout the world 
was from the Book of Leviticus, dealing 
with the command of the Lord that all 
men are equal before the law and that 
the law must be the same for all. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARDY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, to include in 
one an article on Okinawa and in the 
other a resolution. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works may sit today during general de- 
bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
SECOND DECONTROL ACT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
continue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what does the bill 
provide? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It continues certain 
of the temporary war powers under the 
Second War Powers Act. It will be re- 
called that about 90 days ago we con- 
tinued it until May 31, with the idea that 
we might be able to get rid of some of 
the controls. This is a bill which con- 
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tinues controls on tin and tin products, 
antimony, fats and oils, rice and rice 
products, and nitrogenous fertilizer. It 
did, before the committee worked on the 
bill, continue controls on cinchona bark, 
quinine, and quinidine. We felt that the 
situation was such that we could very 
well take controls off of those, so we have 
eliminated them. At the present time 
the controls would be continued, if this 
bill is passed, on tin and tin products, 
antimony, fats and oils, rice and rice 
products, and certain other materials. 
The only controversy in the bill was 
with reference to fertilizer. We have 
made it possible, under this bill, for the 
American farmer, the domestic producer, 
indirectly to get a good portion, quite a 
large part of the fertilizer, nitrogenous 
fertilizers, which are being manufactured 
by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. RICH. Has it not been demon- 
strated that the fertilizer industry of this 
country will be able to take care of our 
own domestic needs if we would not ship 
so much out of the country? I think it 
is about time that we get these decon- 
trols out of the hands of the President. 
It seems to me the quicker we eliminate 
the power of control by the President on 
everything in this country, the better it is 
going to be. I am for it, and I want to 
do it, and I hate like everything to give 
him any extension of time, because I 
think we will work this thing out if.we get 
this Government off of the necks of the 
people of this country. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I might say that the 
committee was in wholehearted accord 
with the gentleman’s position, and we did 
just about that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) 
of section 1501 of the Second War Powers 
Act, 1942, as amended by the Second Decon- 
trol Act of 1947 (Public Law 188, 80th Cong.), 
and as further amended by the act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948 (Public Law 427, 80th Cong.), 
is hereby amended by striking out “May 31, 
1948” and inserting in lieu thereof “February 
28, 1949.” Subsection (b) (1) (C) of such 
section 1501 is hereby repealed. Subsection 
(b) (1) (E) of such section 1501 is hereby 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “and nitrogenous compounds (includ- 
ing anhydrous ammonia), in any form, neces- 
sary for the manufacture and delivery of the 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials required for 
such export: Provided, however, That 50 
percent of the export requirements of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer materials to nonoccupied 
areas shall be supplied out of nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials produced in plants op- 
erated by the Department of the Army, and 
notwithstanding any other provision of law 
the Department of the Army is authorized to 
pro‘luce such nitrogenous fertilizer materials 
to fill such 50 percent of such export re- 
quirements.” Subsection (c) of such section 
1501 is hereby amended by striking out “May 
$1, 1948” and inserting in lieu thereof “Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to aid in the stabili- 
zation of commodity prices, to aid in further 
stabilizing the economy of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 30, 1947, is hereby repealed. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and I ask that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McCormack addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix]. 


FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 608 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 6556) to 
extend the authority of the President under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be consid- 
ered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may be offered 
to any section of the bill at the conclusion 
of the general debate, but said amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 78] 
Anderson, Calif. Ellsworth 
Bell Engle, Calif. 
Bland Fellows 
Buckley Gallagher 
Bulwinkle Gamble 
Clark Grant, Ind. 
Clason Gwinn, N. Y¥. 
Clippinger Gwynne, Iowa Kerr 
Cole, Kans Hall, Kersten, Wis. 
Cotton Edwin Arthur Kilday 
Davis, Tenn. Hart King 
Dawson, Ill. Hartley Landis 
Dolliver Heffernan Lane 
Domengeaux Hendricks Lesinski 
Durham Holifield Lusk 


Jenison 
Jennings 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, N. C. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
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Lyle Owens 
Mansfield Pfeifer 
Mason Potter 
Meade, Ky. Rayburn 
Miller, Calif. Rivers 
Morrison Robertson 
Mundt Scoblick 
Murray, Wis. Sheppard 
Norton Short 
O’Hara Smathers 
O'Toole Smith, Maine 

The SPEAKER. On thi. roll call 350 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. JENSEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
6705) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2038), which was 
read’ a first and second time, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KIRWAN reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a speech made 
by Harvey W. Brown. 


FOREIGN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself as much time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for 3 
hours of general debate. - It waives all 
points of order, and amendments are 
limited to those offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
The rule also provides for one motion to 
recommit. 

I know that before long our good 
friends of the minority will have plenty 
to say about the Committee on Rules 
bringing in what they will call a gag 
rule. To you new Members, I would say 
that for many years under the able 
leadership of the former Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rayeurn], and my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK], we really did have gag rules. 
I remember the days when legislation 
was brought on the floor of this House 
and Members were not even able to cross 
a “t” or dot an “i.” During the thirties 
we passed bills, and those bills were in- 
terpreted by the Chief Executive as he 
saw fit, and he was backed by a packed 
Supreme Court. So I say to you that 
although we are going to hear plenty 
today about gag rules, if you will look 
at the record you will find listed in a 
speech I made last year 37 rules that 
really were gag rules, that were brought 
out during sessions in the thirties. 

The fact remains in regard to this bill 
that this is not a gagrule. There is only 
one question involved in the bill, and 
that is whether we should extend the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program 
for 1 year or 3 years. This rule provides 


Snyder 
Somers 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thompson 
West 

Wilson, Tex. 
Youngblood 
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for one motion to recommit. At the 
proper time the minority probably will 
offer a motion to recommit this bill, in- 
structing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to bring in a 3-year extension. 
Therefore, the only issue involved here 
is whether the extension should be 1 or 
3 years, and the minority will have the 
opportunity to express their views in the 
motion to recommit. 

I want to compliment the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
especially our distinguished chairman 
(Mr. Knutson], and also Mr. DoucHTon, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Wooprurr, Mr. REED of 
New York, Mr. Jenxtins of Ohio, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. GearHart, and the others 
on the splendid work and thorough 
study they have given to every bill that 
has. come out of that distinguished com- 
mittee. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Mem- 
bers of the House will vote to adopt this 
rule and that the bill itself, extending 
the reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram for 1 year, will be passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
any rule which prevents amendments 
being offered to a bill is considered a gag 
rule? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. There has 
been much talk about a gag rule, but if 
the gentleman will go back to the 1930’s, 
you will find some real gag rules where 
you could not even cross a “t” or dot 
an yy 7 

Mr. HARRIS. But does one sin justify 
another? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
some instances, yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
know how he could draw any tighter or 
more closed rule than the one presented 
here today? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not pres- 
ently know unless I were to go back to 
the 1930’s and study some of the rules 
brought out in those days, and then I 
would probably he in a better position to 
do so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows, of course, that whenever a re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements law or the ex- 
tension of such agreements was brought 
up, we never had a gag rule or a closed 
rule, but they were all considered under 
the general rules of the House? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is the situa- 
tion about this rule. We have heard this 
line of argument down through the 
years. I have served on the Rules Com- 
mittee for many years when Republicans 
as well as Democrats were in power. The 
party in power has often been accused 
by the minority, of bringing in a gag 
rule. You cannot write a good bill of 


Perhaps in 
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this kind or a tax bill or a tariff bill on 
the floor of the House. Everybody knows 
that. Under a rule such as this, what 
can happen? The majority has pre- 
sented its bill. There wil] be a chance to 
vote “yes” or “no” on it. The minority 
who are opposed may offer a motion to 
recommit in which motion they can em- 
body their philosophy and their version 
of a desirable bill. Thus there may be 
a vote between the two philosophies, one 
on the motion to recommit which may 
be called a minority bill, and the other 
on the majority philosophy which is con- 
tained in the bill reported by the major- 
ity. Therefore the House may work its 
will. There is an opportunity for a 


clean-cut vote between the philosophies 
of the two groups concerning the exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act. . 

Speaker, 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It seems to me 
that the gentleman from Illinois, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, is 
devoting his entire time defending him- 
self. He is the first one who has spoken 
on the rule, and he is on the defensive 
from the beginning. So you must have 
something on your mind when you are 
on the defensive. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I probably 
have in mind the tactics of a few of 
the minority members who are experts 
in the art of gag rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend has a 
little guilty conscience there. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would not 
say that, sir. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In reply to the 
gentleman from Michigan who says that 
you cannot write a bill of this kind on 
the floor, the fact is that every time 
such a bill as the present one has been 
considered heretofore, it was considered 
without a closed rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, is it not true that 
before these bills were considered, your 
party, the then majority party, held 
a caucus, and you bound your Members 
- ae to the floor and vote for the 

i]? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, that is not 
true. The gentleman is a skillful and 
great legislator, but he can be mistaken. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me for the purpose 
of propounding an inquiry to my good 
friend the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack], just what amendments he 
is in favor of in respect to the pending 


bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What amend- 
ments? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am in favor of 
an extension of the existing law as it 
now stands. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is for 3 years? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am in favor 
of the recommendation of the President 
for a 3-year extension. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Then may I say in 
response to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the gentleman from Illinois 
having yielded to me for that purpose, 
that the answer of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], makes 
it perfectly apparent that there is no one 
on the minority side who is interested 
in any amendment to the pending bill. 
The only thing you are interested in is 
an extension for 3 years without crossing 
a “t” or dotting an “i”. 

Why all this cry-baby stuff about this 
rule? We are trying to expedite the 
business of the House of Representatives. 
You do not care about individual pro- 
visions of this bill. All you want to do 
is to do what the people downtown ask 
you to do, which is a 3-year extension, 
without any change. Now you are going 
to have that opportunity under a motion 
to recommit. That ought to be enough 
to satisfy you. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HaLieck], for those most appro- 
priate remarks. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 
states that we should go back to the 
thirties as to the closed rule. Has he 
reference to the gag rule that was 
brought in in the thirties on the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill—the bill that really 
brought about the greatest disaster to 
our country? That was a tariff bill. 
The Republicans brought it in under a 
gag rule. I concede that on tariff and 
revenue bills, when the Ways and Means 
Committee has agreed and asked unani- 
mously for a closed rule, that it has been 
granted. But this is not a tariff bill. 
This is not a revenue bill. This is a bill 
that has been considered by the House 
four times without a closed rule. At all 
times it was considered under an open 
rule, giving the Members an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with the bill 
and to vote for or against any provi- 
sion in the bill. 

I have been a member of the Rules 
Committee for a great many years, and 
a Member of this House for a great many 
years. This is the worst of all the closed 
rules I have ever observed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I regret I cannot yield 
at this time. 

This rule will not even permit that the 
bill be read. It is a 7-page bill. You 
have to take it as is, without it even being 
read. It precludes any amendments. 

The rule provides for 3 hours of de- 
bate, but that is the only privilege you 
have under the rule. 

Now, I want to say, especially to the 
newer Members, I sympathize with a 
great many of you on that side, because 
you are being forced and driven and 
coaxed to vote for this rule against your 
own convictions, because you know that 
under this rule your privilege as Mem- 
bers, your rights, are being taken away, 
very likely on the theory that you new 
Members do not know anything about 
legislation and you should leave it to the 
big six on the Republican side under 
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the direction and influence of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, an 
association which at this time does not 
represent the business of the country, 
because thé business and the country 
are 95 percent for the extension of this 
legislation that has worked so well in the 
interest of our country, and under which 
we have been able to increase our exports 
and our business. A recent Gallup poll 
shows that 80 percent of the people are 
for and only 8 percent against the exten- 
sion of the present law; that all the large 
metropolitan newspapers, with the ex- 
ception of three of them, are for it; and 
that businessmen throughout the coun- 
try are for its continuation for 3 years 
and without change. Labor and con- 
sumer organizations also approve the 
continuation of the present law. 

The large combines seek special tariff 
consideration, and like to maintain the 
fiction that their growth is the result of 
free enterprise. Perhaps it will benefit 
them if legislation of this nature is 
passed, but the majority of American 
businesses cannot benefit. 

A great Secretary of State, Secretary 
Cordell Hull, lifted this question out of 
politics, to the benefit of the Nation as a 
whole. To pass legislation of this nature 
will be to sabotage the effort and work 
of a great Many years. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point as 
part of my remarks a letter received from 
Mr. H. P. Stewart, an outstanding busi- 
nessman, of Chicago, which is one of the 
hundreds which I have received urging 
the extension of the law without change 
for a period of 3 years. Mr. Stewart 
gives most effective reasons for the con- 
tinuation of the law. His letter is as 
follows: 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
Cuicaco, ItL., May 19, 1948. 
Hon. Apotex J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SiR: We believe you should know 
that those of us who have devoted years 
furthering our foreign trade feel that there 
has never been a piece of legislation so help- 
ful to our trade as that provided under the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program. 

Now that the United States is the only 
solvent creditor nation, it is incumbent upon 
us to see that the well-conceived and proven 
Reciprocal Trade Act is renewed without 
amendments and for the full 3-year period. 
Ttiis latter is all the more important if the 
billions of dollars for foreign aid do not 
become an idle gesture, and we lose the 
necessary expansion of world trade, without 
which other nations cannot reach economic 
stability. Those of us in the country will 
lose the results of our years of effort in cater- 
ing to the needs of other countries, and the 
vital benefits of foreign trade will be lost to 
the United States. 

This country has a new role to act on the 
world stage; it is and must be the unques- 
tioned leader. Any change whatsoever in 
the reciprocal-agreements program at this 
time would be ill-advised and most certainly 
spoil the show. 

Your support of this program in Congress 
will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
_ H. P. STEwart. 


Every man who is not seeking special 
privilege under a high tariff is for the 
extension of this legislation as it is for 
3 years, because under the present law 
our foreign economic structure has ex- 
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panded and our foreign business has in- 
creased tremendously. This bill, if en- 
acted, will impair our foreign economic 
policy and make a political football out 
of this vital, all-important policy that 
will destroy our world economic leader- 
ship. 

This bill has not even been considered 
by the Ways and Means Committee. The 
minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee did not even have the 
privilege of sitting in during the 6 days 
the Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee were considering 
it behind closed doors. I know some of 
you believe in that kind of practice, but 
you will not be able to explain it to the 
public and to the people at home. I ac- 
tually am sorry for some of you newer 
Members, because, as I have stated, you 
will not be able to explain it to your con- 
stituency. I know that if you were not 
forced and clubbed into submission at 
least 15 to 20 percent of the Republican 
membership would vote against the rule 
and against the bill, and for the exten- 
sior. for 3 years. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I feel, Mr. Speaker, that we should 
vote down the previous question. By vot- 
ing down the previous question you will 
have an opportunity to vote on the pro- 
visions of the bill that you in your heart 
feel should be eliminated, and will have 
the right to extend this splendid legis- 
lation for an additional 3 years. 

In case we should not succeed in de- 
feating the previous question, I, of course, 
am going to ask all those who believe in 
fair play and who have the interest of 
the people at heart to vote against the 
rule and thus give the Members of this 
body an opportunity, which is theirs un- 
der the Constitution, to vote on this im- 
portant legislation according to their 
conscience and dictates of their hearts. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
lilinois has consumed 7 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have only one more request for time. 
Will the gentleman use more of his time? 

Mr. SABATH. Is that all the gentle- 
man has on that side who are willing to 
speak on this gag rule? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that a serious effort should be 
made to force consideration of this im- 
portant legislation under this type of 
closed or gag rule. No such effort has 
ever been made before. This is the fifth 
time that this type of legislation has been 
considered here in the House. There 
has never been a closed rule on this type 
of bill, there has never been any rule for 
this type of legislation except on one oc- 
casion which was to fix time for general 
debate. On every other occasion this 
legislation has been presented to the 
House for consideration under an open 
rule and under the general rules of the 
House of Representatives. Next to the 
last time that this legislation was con- 
sidered, as the designated parliamen- 
tarian of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, I made 10 points of order against im- 
portant amendments offered from the 
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floor, most of them from the other side 
of the House. 

The last time it was under considera- 
tion I made perhaps a greater number of 
points of order against amendments of- 
fered. Each time every Member of this 
House had full and ample opportunity 
to offer any amendment to the legisla- 
tion that he saw fit. There never has 
been a closed rule for the consideration 
of legislation of this type. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the majority 
afraid of? Are you afraid of this Demo- 
cratic minority? No; that is not it. 
You are afraid to give your own Members 
an opportunity to express their views in 
an effort to amend this important legis- 
lation. It is the same thing that hap- 
pened during consideration of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill in 1930. Isat here and 
saw the Republican leadership at that 
time bring in a closed rule like the pres- 
ent rule presented here today, not allow- 
ing a single Member of their own party 
to offer an amendment to that measure. 
Fifteen Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee had met behind 
closed doors and drafted the legislation, 
excluding all other members of their 
party and all Democratic members. The 
then Republican leader of the House, the 
distinguished gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, Mr. John Tilson, publicly stated 
that the Republican leadership did not 
propose to allow every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to the legislation. You are re- 
peating that performance today. 

What happened? The very next time 
the authors of the bill came before the 
people they were defeated. You know 
the results to the country and to the 
trade of this Nation of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill. 

The question is presenied here today: 
Shall the House have the opportunity 
of considering this legislation as it has 
on every occasion in the past, and will 
the Members have a chance to offer 
amendments that they think should be 
offered to this bill? ‘This program has 
been successful for the last 14 years. 
It has the most overwhelming support 
of the American people, of the press, of 
business organizations, of labor organ- 
izations, of consumer groups, of every 
segment of the people of this country, of 
almost any legislation that has been 
passed. 

In its far-reaching consequences to 
the future welfare and the interests of 
the people of this country, this is in many 
respects the most important legislation 
to be considered during this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit that the previous question should be 
voted down, and we can then offer an 
amendment to the rule making it an 
open one like it has always been in the 
past, giving all Members the opportunity 
to offer amendments. If the previous 
question is ordered, then the rule should 
be voted down so that we may consider 
this legislation under the general rules of 
the House, in fairness to every Member 
here, so that he may be given an oppor- 
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tunity to offer amendments and to ex- 
press his views in reference to this 
legislation. 

So I submit in all fairness that this 
rule should be voted down and the Mem- 
bers given the opportunity to express 
their views, and at least have a chance 
to vote on important amendments to 
improve this legislation. 

The statement has been made here by 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan that tariff and tax legislation 
cannot be considered under an open 
rule. Well, the facts stand out in bold 
relief that this legislation has been con- 
sidered on four different occasions under 
an open rule, and the will of the House 
was expressed. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, when it was con- 
sidered under an open rule the Demo- 
cratic Party had a rubber-stamp major- 
ity. Those were the days of rubber- 
stamping, when “must” legislation came 
down from the White House and they 
just voted it out. 

Mr. COOPER. The question is: Are 
you afraid of your own Members? Are 
you afraid to give the men on your side 
of the House a chance to offer amend- 
ments to your bill? 

Mr. GEARHART. We have no rub- 
ber-stamping on this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
action is taken by the House today will 
be broadcast to the four corners of the 
world. Should this House pass H. R. 
6556 we will be telling the world that the 
United States of America has decided 
to change its policy insofar as trade 
with the world is concerned. We shall 
be telling the world that we are back- 
tracking, that we intend to go back to 
the old days of that scandalous log-roll- 
ing practice of writing tariffs, that we 
are going back into isolationism, and that 
we intend to build high-tariff walls. We 
have condemned other countries be- 
cause they have erected trade barriers 
against us in the past, and now we will 
invite them, by this bill, to do the same 
thing over again. s 

Now, perhaps many of you will say, 
“Well, this man is not talking on the rule. 
He is talking on the bill.” That is true, 
Mr. Speaker, but I do so because I want 
to bring to your attention the fact that 
under the rule now being considered the 
result will be disastrous to our country. 

I am sorry to note that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules said—and I am sure he did not 
mean to say what he did—that this legis- 
lation posed only one question, the ques- 
tion of extension of time from 1 to 3 
years, because if he will look at page 2 of 
the report he will see that there are eight 
different points listed where changes are 
provided. To adopt the rule means just 
what has been said by the previous 
speakers; it is a gag. 

I sympathize with my friends on the 
left for being whipped into line, for be- 
ing kept under the lash, because I know 
that many of you feel, as we on this side 
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feel, that there should be a 3-year exten- 
sion in this bill, because you realize, as 
we do, that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is the pivot for our world-re- 
covery program. You realize also, I am 
sure, that this is not only sabotage of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, it is 
killing the act outright. But apparently 
you do not have the courage to let this 
act expire. If you want to do that, why 
not come out like men and say, “We are 
opposed to it definitely.” But, oh; no, 
you say, “We are in favor of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program, but”; 
and oh, my, what that “but” means. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I call attention 
to the fact that no Members other than 
those on the Committee on Ways and 
Means will have an opportunity to de- 
bate this bill on the floor because there 
will be no debate under the 5-minute 
rule. If the 180 minutes of general de- 
bate are evenly divided among the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, they will have only 7 minutes 
apiece to debate this most important 
piece of legislation, and no other Member 
will have an opportunity to say a word. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank my friend for 
that comment. The reason I am speak- 
ing on the rule instead of on the bill is 
to make it possible for others to get a 
chance to say a word. I am pleading, 
I am begging all of you who believe in 
fair play and honesty to vote against 
the motion for the previous question on 


this rule so that there may be an oppor- 
tunity to consider the bill under the 
general rules of the House, as has been 


done in the past. If you do not do that, 
then the world will fully recognize how 
true is what the newspaper editorials of 
this country have been saying right 
along, that the Republican Party, follow- 
ing its historic practice, is opposed to the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
and that this is just administering a slow 
death to the program. General Mar- 
shall in his letter which many of you 
have seen, I am sure, tells you the same 
thing. It is better to have no bill at 
all, no reciprocal trade agreements ex- 
tension at all, than to have this legisla- 
tion. 

_ Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a vote for 
this rule is a vote to extend the reciprocal 
trade agreements program, and make no 
mistake about it. The Eightieth Con- 
gress has been one of the busiest Con- 
gresses in the history of this Republic. 
There has been labor legislation and all 
manner of broad, sweeping legislation. 
We are undertaking currently to consid- 
er a home-rule bill for the District of 
Columbia. Our work this session has 
been local, national, and international. 
More legislation has been before this 
Congress than any other Congress in a 
long time. 

The trade-agreements law expires on 
June 12. Next Tuesday is June 1. The 
Republican majority of this Congress 
has taken this procedure to extend the 
trade-agreements program. It must go 
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through with expedition; it must go 
through without crippling amendments, 
and it must go through now. If you are 
for the extension of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program you must be for 
this rule and must be against voting 
down the previous question. 

If the previous question is voted down, 
a substitute rule will be considered under 
which considerable latitude will be given 
to bring in all manner of amendments 
relating to the tariff. It involves 
quotas, it involves rates, it involves other 
matters. I say to the gentlemen on my 
right, if you want the trade-agreements 
program extended, then vote for the rule 
that will make it possible to extend it 
and get it through the other body and 
have it signed by the President before 
June 12. 

There has been all sort of loose talk 
around the country about this program. 
It has been said that no hearings were 
held. There were 7 weeks of open hear- 
ings. The hearings were published, and 
no one was denied the right to come and 
say what he wanted to say in reference 
to this program. This program is being 
extended. True, some minor corrective 
amendments are inserted. It cannot be 
said that any unreasonable amendments 
have been attached to this bill. The 
program continues. Then what is the 
issue between the minority and the ma- 
jority? Apparently it is a question of 
time. As a matter of fact, I doubt very 
much if the minority will offer a motion 
to recommit extending this program for 
3 years because they have established a 
precedent that each Congress gets a 
chance to look at this program. Their 
last extension was for 2 years. I do not 
think the Members on the minority side 
will vote to take this out of the hands of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

Why has the majority recommended 
an extension of a little over a year? 
There are very good reasons for that. 
In the first place, if the next Congress 
is to look at this, they ought to look 
at it early in the session. It should not 
be one of those hurried matters just be- 
fore an adjournment in an election year. 
So far as I am concerned, I think all 
of this legislation that expires periodi- 
cally should be so timed that it expires 
in the odd-numbered years. I think that 
would be orderly procedure. There are 
other very important reasons why this 
law should be extended only for about a 
year and 20 days. One reason is that 
it is related to the European recovery 
program. ‘The Congress has already pro- 
ceded on the basis that ERP shall be 
looked at each year beginning the end 
of June. It may turn out as that pro- 
gram develops that you will want some 
changes, some additions to or some sub- 
tractions from the program. The two 
should be handled together. They should 
be considered next year. There is an- 
other and larger reason why this pro- 
gram should be considered next year: 
Congress will have before it the char- 
ter of the International Trade Organi- 
zation. It is a composite, far-reaching 
trade agreement, if you please. What 
the Congress will do with it, I do not 
know. I do not know whether it has 
been ascertained what committee will 
have jurisdiction of it. But it will be 
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here—a major feature in our whole in- 
ternational program. It will be before 
the Congress for consideration. Cer- 
tainly our general reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program should coincide with ITO. 
Certainly Congress should deal with both 
matters. I am sure that every person 
in the land who has throughout the 
years made a study of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, who is famil- 
iar with the law, and who has investi- 
gated the agreements that have been 
entered into, realizes that the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program is part and 
parcel of our foreign relief program. The 
two should be considered together. 

It is unfortunate that in the closing 
days of this Congress, when we are trying 
to extend the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ment program for another year, that 
partisan efforts to harass, delay, and 
bring in amendments of all sorts should 
be carried on on this floor. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr.COMBS. A moment ago reference 
was made to the fact that this is the 
26th day of May, and the Trade Agree- 
ment Act expires on the 12th of June. 
Why is it we waited from the beginning 
of this Congress until now to bring it up? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman knows 
that we have had a very heavy program 
in this House. The Committee on Ways 
and Means has been very busy consider- 
ing trade agreements, taxes, and social 
security. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I know the gentleman 
wants to keep the Recorp straight. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so. 

Mr. DINGELL. Let me remind the 
gentleman that the President had sent 
three previous messages during this ses- 
sion with regard to social security 
amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Nebraska made a mistake in mentioning 
social security, because we do not want 
to sidetrack the issue. The fact remains 
that you have a chance to extend the 
reciprocal trade agreements program to- 
day. If you vote down the previous 
question, you vote for harassing delays. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gertleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtts] 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I understood 
the gentleman had just received per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Would the 
gentleman include the 37 gag rules that 
the gentleman reported? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man consider that a wise or constructive 
contribution? 

Mr. Speaker, let us have no misunder- 
standing about the question of closed 
rules. The gentleman from Mlinois 
(Mr. Atten], himself is the one who 
used the phrase “gag rule.” The Ways 
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and Means Committee, under Demo- 
cratic control, never asked for a closed 
rule unless all members of the committee 
joined in the request. Get that, now. 
I served on that committee for 10 years. 
We never asked for a closed rule unless 
the Democrats and Republicans on the 
committee voted to direct the chairman 
of the committee to request such a rule 
from the Committee on Rules. 

This matter has been before the Con- 
gress five times. We never asked for a 
closed rule. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GearHart] whom I like very 
well, but who impulsively makes state- 
ments such as offended the good woman’s 
organization of this country, a moment 
ago referred to the landslide majority 
of the Democratic Party in past Con- 
gresses. 

That certainly is not a reason and is 
a far-fetched justification. But, in 1945, 
we had about the same membership in 
this branch as the Republican Party 
has now. We did not ask for a closed 
rule then. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield briefly 
for a question, not a speech. 

Mr. GEARHART. I will state it then 
in the form of a question, The Demo- 
cratic Party has a caucus system which 
binds its members to vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
absolutely mistaken in the fact that the 
Democratic Party has ever exercised a 
binding upon its members. In my 20 
years of experience, on one occasion 
only—and that was about 18 years ago— 
did the Democratic Party use it; and 
the Democratic Party releases a man if 
a binding is contrary to a campaign 
promise. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman will 
admit that the Republican Party has no 
caucuses under any conditions. They 
only hold conferences and every mem- 
ber of the Republican Party is free to 
vote his own particular viewpoint; and 
he always does. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that so? 

Mr. GEARHART. That is so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man want that for the Rrecorp? Does 
he think he can fool everybody? 

Mr. GEARHART. I have said it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
idea of being able to josh everybody is a 
very strong one. The gentleman had 
better consult himself and develop in 
such statements as that a little more 
intellectual honesty. 

Mr. GEARHART. I have been a 
Member of Congress for 14 years and 
have never been asked or told to vote 
on any question any particular way. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The gentleman 
from California does not have to be 
told; he follows like a sheep. 

Mr. GEARHART. That statement, 
coming from a Democrat, seems silly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, Mr. Speak- 
er, the 1-year proposition is not the 
question involved here. If that were 
the only question involved we could get 
together on it. If extending the law 1 
year or 3 years were the issue involved 
there is no question but what we could 
get together. What is involved here is 
a repudiation of the whole reciprocal 
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trade agreements program; that is what 
is involved. Not long ago the New York 
Times in an editorial tersely presented 
the issue. It said: 

The coming contest will provide an in- 
teresting and particularly timely answer to 
the question of how far the Republican 
Party has emerged from prewar isolationism 
in its thinking on international economic 
issues in this election year. 


Some years ago there came from the 
State of Tennessee a man who will go 
down in history as one of the great 
Americans of all time and one of the 
outstanding Secretaries of State not 
only of our constitutional history to date 
but for all time to come. I refer to 
Cordell Hull. Cordell Hull served as a 
Member of this body; he served as a 
Member of the United States Senate for 
many years with outstanding distinc- 
tion; he served as Secretary of State. In 
this body, in the other body, and as 
Secretary of State, he recognized ‘the 
evils of high protective tariffs, and he 
fought for years in an effort to remedy 
those evils. He saw his years of effort 
consummated successfully some 12 to 14 
years ago when the first reciprocal trade 
agreements law passed Congress and be- 
came law. He has seen it in successful 
operation during those years. 

Cordell Hull is now on his sickbed and 
has been for about 2 years. He now sees 
his effort and great contributions of the 
last 12 to 14 years now threatened with 
destruction. Yesterday I received, writ- 
ten from his sickbed at the naval hos- 
pital in Bethesda, a letter coming from 
the fighter, Cordell Hull, the fighter in 
this body, the fighter in the Senate, the 
fighter as Secretary of State, and now 
on his sickbed still fighting for this great 
program of his that years ago was only 
a dream. 

Yesterday Cordell Hull from his sick- 
bed sent me the following letter: 

May 25, 1948. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I have your note 
informing me that the House of Represent- 
atives will debate tomorrow the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. It is 
my firm belief that the present act as it 
stands upon the statute books should be 
renewed for the 3-year period without crip- 
pling amendments. The reasons for this con- 
viction are set forth in a statement which 1 
prepared only a short time ago, a copy of 
which I am making available to you. From 
the inception of this program, in the enact- 
ment of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
in 1934, both I and my associates, Democrats 
and Republicans alike who have supported 
this program, have kept it entirely free from 
partisan, political considerations, 


That is the letter from Cordell Hull, 
the fighter of years, speaking to you and 
me from his sickbed, urging that the 
present program be continued for 3 years. 
All we ask is what we gave you my Re- 
publican colleagues, on this question. 
Five different times this bill has been 
before the House. We always gave to 
the Republican Party an openrule. That 
is all we are asking for, nothing more, 
and we think we are entitled to nothing 
less. Decency, if nothing else, calls for 
that, and I rest my case on the ground 
of decency, that what we have given to 
the Republican Pa:ty in the considera- 
tion of this bill on five different occasions 
we are entitled to on this occasion, so 
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that when the House resolves itself into 
the Committee of the Whole and it comes 
to the consideration of this bill under 
the 5-minute rule, we might have the 
opportunity under the rules of the House 
and the Committee of the Whole to offer 
germane amendments and to have the 
Committee of the Whole pass upon those 
amendments. We are asking only that 
which we gave. ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, I submit, based not only 
upon judgment and conscience, but based 
upon decency we are entitled to that 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remaining time on this side 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great interest to the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] about de- 
cency, and I suppose he means we are 
not being very decent to them in this 
proposed procedure. Well, I first came 
to Congress in 1935 and the other side 
of the aisle gave me a little education 
on this type of procedure. I just looked 
up the record. 

We had a closed rule on the work re- 
lief appropriation bill and the extension 
of NRA, which was considered one of 
the great accomplishments of that time. 
We had a closed rule on the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, and even on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway. In the Seventy- 
sixth Congress there was a closed rule on 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and they brought in a closed 
rule in connection with extension of the 
Sugar Act. As recent as the last Con- 
gress they had us consider the Social Se- 
= Act amendments under a closed 
rule. 

I did not mean to be harsh when I said 
a moment ago, “Let us quit the cry- 
baby stuff.” We all know that this rule 
is not at all unusual. Everyone under- 
stands that we are trying to expedite 
the business of the House of Representa- 
tives. We are going to nominatc the 
next President of the United States in 
June in Philadelphia. Mark you me, I 
said June. In July the Democrats are 
going to nominate somebody who wil! run 
but not get to be the next President. 
Everyone wants the Congress to complete 
its program as soon as possible, and that 
is what we are trying to do. 

But now, apart from all of this talk 
about closed rules, what is the true sit- 
uation? From what has been said here 
today I conclude that there is no one on 
the Democratic side of the aisle who has 
any interest in amending any particular 
provision of this bill. There may be some 
such interest on this side, but I think 
by and large our side of the aisle is pretty 
well agreed on this proposal. We think 
the proposal presented here is a good one. 

I understand that you gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle held a con- 
ference, or had some sort of a steering 
committee meeting, and you did not talk 
about amending this bill, which we 
would be doing under a wide open rule. 
You just met and agreed that you were 
going to take the administration’s pro- 
posal without crossing a “t” or dotting an 
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one. 


You are for a 3-year extension and 
nothing else. Now you are going to have 
a chance to bring that matter to a vote 
under the motion to recommit. So why 
try to fool the people and the country 
about what is going on here? I do not 
think it comes with very good grace. 

Now, what about this bill? As the 
gentleman from Nebraska has so well 
said, it is an extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. I have heard 
some reckless statements made here to- 
day, and I have heard some reckless 
statements made by people who are im- 
portant in the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of this country, utterly reckless and 
irresponsible, when they say they would 
rather have nothing at all than this ex- 
tension. Such statements also come with 
poor grace with respect to a Republican 
Congress that has cooperated with a 
Democratic administration and a Dem- 
ocratic Secretary of State in carrying 
forward the foreign affairs program of 
this country. I, for one, resent it, and 
I want, as far as I am concerned, the 
people to understand that those state- 
ments are reckless. 

Now then, if you have any question 
about it, turn to page 2 of the report 
and you will see there side by side in 
columns the operation under the pres- 
ent method and the operation under the 
proposed method. About all that is done 
in the way of change is that we sub- 
stitute the Tariff Commission for this 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
and then provide that the President shall 
pay some attention in the final negotia- 
tions to the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. The Tariff Com- 
mission is an independent agency of the 
Government. The members are ap- 
pointed by the President, so I assume 
he has confidence in them. He certainly 
ought to have confidence in them, and 
you people on that side of the aisle ought 
to have confidence in them. 

A lot of people in the country thought 
that the Republican Congress, when we 
convened here a year ago last January, 
ought to work over the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. That was not done, but 
there were negotiations made, I guess it 
is proper to say now, with the State De- 
partment, looking to some sort of bet- 
terment of the operations for the protec- 
tion of our own national self-interest, 
recognizing as we do our responsibility to 
promote trade in the world. What were 
those negotiations? Why, they had to 
do with escape clauses to be written into 
these agreements. Yes; that had to do 
with an added responsibility of the Tariff 
Commission. So, there again, why all 
this dragging of the red herring across 
the trail and this attempt to say that this 
is a complete sabotage of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act? It just is not 
true, and anyone with any understanding 
ought to know that. 

As far as I am concerned, I think this 
is a good bill. It is probably fair to say 
that there are some Members on both 
Sides of the aisle, who if they were just 
voting their individual convictions with 
no recognition to the fact that all legis- 
lation is a matter of compromise, that 
would not want to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Ag-eements Act at all. Others 


would like just to throw the door wide 
open. 

I think the Committee on Ways and 
Means has worked out a fair and effective 
compromise that will carry forward 
the idea of true reciprocity, which is 
what the Republicans adhere to, and 
doubtless a lot of Democrats also. This 
bill will carry forward that sort of pro- 
gram; but, at the same time, it will 
afford to the people of this country some 
measure of protection. The little busi- 
ness people in your own districts have 
just as much right to live as anyone else 
any place in the world. This will give 
them some measure of protection, this 
will give them some opportunity to be 
heard, and it will assure the carrying 
forward of the program. 

One . year or three years? What 
should be the period of extension? Why, 
you would have us believe that if the act 
is not extended for 3 years the world is 
going to come to an end, yet you just 
extended it for 2 years the last time. 
What sort of double talk is that? If it 
is extended for 1 year they will go on 
to make these agreements. However, 
some well-informed people have told me 
that after all this is probably an aca- 
demic matter, that except for a few loose 
ends here and there the whole trade- 
agreement program has been perfected 
and carried out. They say that there is 
very little more to be done, if anything. 
Whether that is true or not, this is an 
extension for a year, and that ought to 
be sufficient. I know it is sufficient. 

I know that maybe we are a little over- 
zealous in pressing this cause. The pre- 
vious question is not going to be voted 
down. This rule will be adopted and we 
will proceed to the debate on the measure. 
You will have your motion to recommit, 
you folks, who, as I say, would not cross 
a “t” or dot an “i” to what the adminis- 
tration suggests. We have had too much 
of that sort of legislating in the past. 
For the first time in a long time the 
people of this country have a Congress 
that is responsive to the will of the peo- 
ple and is not taking dictation from the 
Executive or from the bureaucrats down 
town or from any segment of the popu- 
lation or any pressure group anywhere. 
This is a Congress that is doing a good 
job for the American people. Weare do- 
ing a good job for the American people, 
yes, and for the world, in this action that 
is here proposed today. Do not have 
any fear about it. This proposed bill 
is sound in every respect. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Shall the previous questior be ordered? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCormack) 
there were—ayes 154, noes 102. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 212, nays 156, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 60, as follows: 
[Roll No. 79] 

YEAS—212 
Andresen, 

August H. 


Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 


Allen, Calif, 

Allen, Ill. 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
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Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carson 

Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 

Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Devitt 
D’Ewart 
Dondero 
Eaton 

Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Foote 


Fuller 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goff 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hale 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 

Allen, La. 
Andrews Ala. 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 


Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrne, N Y. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clark 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 


Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
Hall 


all, 
Leonard W. 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Hope 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 
Love 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Ill, 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 


NAYS—156 


Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
‘isher 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Grant, Ala, 
Gregory 
Hardy 


May 26 


Nicholson 
Nixon 

Nodar 
Norblad 
O’Konski 
Patterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Potts 
Poulson 
Ramey 

Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reeves 

Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 


tt, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pn. 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Win 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 


Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hobbs 
Huber 


Isacson 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

Kerr 

Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Larcade 


Lea 
Lesinski 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMillan, 8. 0. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
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Marcantonio 
Meade, Md. 
Mills 
Monroney 


Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rankin 
Redden 


Regan 
Richards 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Sikes 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Chadwick Halleck Hull 
NOT VOTING—60 


Anderson, Calif. Holifield Murray, Wis. 
Bell Horan O’Hara 
Jarman Owens 
Javits Pfeifer 
Jenison Potter 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 

Jones, N.C. 

Kefauver 

Kersten, Wis. 

aoe 


Smathers 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Stanley 


Bulwinkle 
Clippinger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cotton 
Dawson, Il. 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Durham 
Engle, Calif. 
Fellows 
Gamble 
Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hartley 


Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stigler 


Miller, Calif. Thomas, N. J. 


Heffernan Morrison West 
Hendricks Mundt Wilson, Tex. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Rayburn against. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. King 
against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 
Kefauver against. 

Mr. O’Hara for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Gwinn of New York for, with Mrs. Lusk 
against. 

Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Scoblick for, with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr. Clippinger for, with Mr. Stigler against. 

Mr. Gwynne of Iowa for, with Mr. Morri- 
son against. 

Mr. Cotton for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr, Fellows for, with Mr. Granger against. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana for, with Mr. Daw- 
son of Illinois against. 

Mr, Jenison for, with Mr. Kilday against. 

Mr. Owens for, with Mr. Bell against. 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Somers against. 

Mr. Meade of Kentucky for, with Mr, Riley 
against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Wilson of Texas 
against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Cole of Kansas with Mr. Lane. 
Mr. Horan with Mr. Lyle. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Dirksen with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Landis with Mr. Durham. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. RAysurn, who is neces- 
sarily detained. If he were present, 
he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I, therefore, withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SFEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 197, nays 166, answered 
“present” 5, not voting 63, as follows: 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell ¥ 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackne 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 


» Carson 


Case, 8. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 


Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 

Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
D’Ewart 
Dondero 
Eaton 
Elliott 

Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fenton 
Fletcher 
Foote 

Puller 
Pulton 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 

Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 


[Roll No. 80] 
YEAS—197 


Gallagher 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 


Hall, 
ae Arthur 


Leonard W. 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Herter 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Latham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Lo 


ve 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 


McMahon 
McMillen, Il. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Ma 


cy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 


NAYS—166 


Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clark 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 


Cravens 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Devitt 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Douglas 


Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Muhlenberg 
Nicholson 
Nodar 
Norblad 
O’Konski 
Patterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Potts 

Ramey 

Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 

Reeves 

Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
eae 
Sddiak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 


Durham 
Eberharter 
Evins 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Pisher 
Flannagan 


Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hale 

Hand 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
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Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 


Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Heselton 
Hobbs 
Huber 
Isacson 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Keating 
Kee 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

Kerr 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Lodge 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 


McMillan, 8. C. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Meade, Md. 
Miller, Conn. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morton 
Mutter 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O'Toole 
Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Peden 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Tl. 
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Priest 
Rains - 
Rankin 
Redden 
Regan 
Richards 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Sikes 
Smathers 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Stanley 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Williams 
Winstead 
Wood 
Worley 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—5 


Chadwick 
Halleck 


Hull 
Jenkins, Pa. 


Anderson, Calif. Javits 


Bell 

Boykin 
Bulwinkle 
Burleson 
Clippinger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cotton 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Engle, Calif. 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Gamble 
Grant, Ind. 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hartley 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Holifield 


Jenison 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kefauver 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilday 

King 

Landis 

Lane 

Lusk 

Lyle 

Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
Nixon 

O'Hara 
Owens 
Pfeifer 


Vorys 


NOT VOTING—63 


Potter 
Poulson 
Rayburn 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robertson 
Scoblick 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Sheppard 
Short 
Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stefan 
Stigler 
Thomas, N. J. 
West 


Whitaker 
Wilson, Tex. 
Youngblood 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


' Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Rayburn against. 
Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. King 
against. 
Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Miller of California against. 
Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Kefauver against. 
Mr. O'Hara for, with Mr. Holifield against. 
Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Vorys against. 
Mr. Gwinn of New York for, with Mr. 
Pfeifer against. 
Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 
Heffernan against. 
Mr. Gwynne of Iowa for, with Mrs. Lusk 
against. 
Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mr. Mor- 
rison against. 
Mr. Grant of Indiana for, with Mr. Burle- 
son against. 
Mr. Fellows for, with Mr. Fallon against. 
Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Somers against. 
Mr. Owens for, with Mr. Stigler against. 
Mr. Scoblick for, with Mr. Riley against. 
Mr. Short for, with Mr. Rivers against. 
Mr. Jenison for, with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa against. 
Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Bell against. 
Mr. Clippinger for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 
Mr. Meade of Kentucky for, with Mr. 
Whitaker against. 


Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Dirksen with Mr. Lyle. 
Mr. Meyer with Mr. Boykin, 
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Mr. Mundt with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Nixon with Mr. Bullwinkle. 

Mr. Youngblood with Mr. Dawson of 
Ninois. 

Mr. Stefan with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Cole of Kansas with Mr. Kilday. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Potrer. If he were present 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Raysurn, who is un- 
avoidably detained. If he were present 
he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. MCDOWELL) was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD on the occasion of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


FOREIGN-TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6556) to extend the 
authority of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6556, with 
Mr. Cote of New York in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GEaRHART], 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, 
after conducting what must be regarded 
as the most painstakinginvestigation into 
the administration and operations of the 
Trade Agreements Act, an investigation 
which extended over 7 weeks of open 
public hearings, to which everyone inter- 
ested was invited and at which every in- 
terested person in the United States who 
desired to be heard was heard, and 6 
days of intensive executive sessions with 
the advice and guidance of acknowledged 
experts on foreign trade, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has presented to 
this Congress this bill we have under 
consideration, a bill for the extension of 
the trade agreements program, with cer- 
tain definite, constructive, and improv- 
ing amendments, devised in the light of 
14 years’ experience in the administra- 
tion of the Trade Agreements Act. 

In my years of membership in this 
body, my attention has never been called 
to a more careful study of a legislative 
subject under investigation by any legis- 
lative committee of the Congress. I feel 
confident, in tendering this bill to the 
Congress and to the American people, we 
are offering a legislative procedure gov- 
erning the execution of trade agreements 
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which will result in better agreements 
and a more enthusiastic support of the 
program during the days that lie ahead. 
The first, and one of the most important 
consequences of the enactment of this 
bill will be the removal of the program 
from the sphere of partisanship under 
which it has been manipulated down 
through the years and convert it into 
a nonpartisan American procedure. That 
is very important. 

The Republican Party, sacrificing its 
views in many, many instances, has 
given its support to the administration 


“in its foreign policy. In the, main, they 


have gone along hand in hand with the 
administration, accepting administration 
leadership adjourning politics at the 
water’s edge as we have faced the outside 
world. I am sorry the administration 
did not see fit to reciprocate just a little 
and go along with the Members of Con- 
gress who have presented these construc- 
tive amendments. But for reasons of 
their own, the administration has chosen 
to demand the extension of the program 
for 3 years without the dotting of an “i” 
or the crossing of a “t.” Certainly, al- 
most anyone will agree that in 14 years 
of administration. of any act, imperfec- 
tions will be revealed, imperfections 
which will require the application of the 
amendatory process. 

After 14 years painstaking study of 
the program we have become convinced 


that imperfections have been revealed . 


which require the attention of the Con- 
gress. One of these imperfections which 
has been revealed in a flagrant way is to 
be found in the operations of the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocity Information, which 
is the committee which, under the Pres- 
ident’s Executive order, is charged with 


the responsibility of conducting public: 


hearings upon a contemplated trade 
agreement which is about to be nego- 
tiated. The Committee on Reciprocity 
Information is a nonscientific, nontech- 
nical, nonexpert body composed of rep- 
resentatives of various executive agencies 
of the Government. In the performance 
of this function this Committee on Reci- 
procity Information has never had a per- 
manent personnel. At hearings con- 
ducted on the trade agreements program 
different faces have successively ap- 
peared, only to serve temporarily, and, 
according to rumors supported substan- 
tially by statements of those who know 
whereof they speak, that committee has 
never done anything other than to ex- 
hibit itself, sit at the bench, look wise, 
and listen to expressions, or pretend to, 
from representatives of American busi- 
ness, agriculture, industry, and labor. 

So far as is known, the testimony 
taken before that committee has never 
been written up. In my personal experi- 
ence, under permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks made before that com- 
mittee, I have never been able to get my 
hands upon a stenographic transcript of 
my testimony. Repeated requests have 
always met with the same answer: “It 
has not been transcribed as yet.” 

Former members of this strange aggre- 
gation who have served as members of 
this committee, members who are now in 
retirement from public service, have 
assured me that they were never under 
any direction other than to appear at the 
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hearings and to sit upon the bench; that 
they were never asked for any advice; 
that they never gave any advice; that 
they were never asked to offer any recom- 
mendations, not even to prepare a report. 
I think that such a procedure is a cruel 
travesty, a sad commentary upon the 
whole program. It is a cruelty inflicted 
upon every conscientious American 
businessman, every representative of 
labor, every representative of agriculture 
who has laid aside his personal pursuits 
and journeyed to Washington to present 
the case for his principal in the belief 
that that which he would have to say 
would receive the sympathetic consid- 
eration of a competent and responsible 
official of his Government, this in the 
hope that he might win by his presenta- 
tion some concessions for the industry 
whose case he pleaded. 

So, what did the Ways and Means 
Committee do to correct this pious fraud? 
Regarding the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information’s irresponsibility as an im- 
perfection in the program, we merely 
suggest in this bill that for the irrespon- 
sible Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, an impartial, nonpartisan, inde- 
pendent, scientific, technical organiza- 
tion of experts known as the Tariff Com- 
mission be substituted. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has the confidence of the American 
people. Regardless of party, regard- 
less of political philosophy, during the 
years of its existence the Tariff Com- 
mission has been praised by everyone 
who knows anything about its opera- 
tions as an organization that knows what 
it is doing; that it performs its functions 
in a thoroughly disinterested and purely 
professional way. So, is it not better, is it 
not an improvement, to offer the Tariff 
Commission as a substitute for this now 
thoroughly discredited Committee on 
Reciprocity Information? It is a con- 
structive amendment which the Amer- 
ican people will accept when they under- 
stand it and observe its operation with 
enthusiastic approval; of this I am most 
certain. When orators paint the won- 
derful word picture of the success of this 
program, real and imaginary, let me 
point out, as the iconoclast that I am, 
that there are many people who have 
raised their voices in bitter criticism 
of the trade-agreements program and 
its administration. There are certain 
American industries that have been very 
seriously injured in the carrying on of 
their businesses, the promotion of agri- 
culture, and the protection of labor’s 
right to work. 

Some industries which were once very 
important in the American scheme of 
things, because of the unwise tariff treat- 
ment, are today practically nonexistent, 
this insofar as the business they were 
carrying on when the trade-agreements 
program was enacted is concerned. 

I call your attention to the jewel-watch 
industry in the United States» There 
were in 1934 22 great jewel-watch manu- 
facturers in the United States who were 
in that day supplying the American mar- 
ket with 79 percent of its requirements. 
Today, there are only three American 
jewel-watch manufacturers left, and they 
are supplying the American market with 
only 7 percent of the jewel watches that 
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this country requires. That is what can 
happén to an American industry that is 
not so fortunate as to employ the favor 
of those who make these agreements. 

I might go on and tell you the story 
of wool] and the story of chinaware and 
the story of glassware, shoes, and pot- 
tery; stories of innumerable American 
industries which have substantially suf- 
fered as a consequence of the blind slash- 
ing of the tariffs, the acceleration of im- 
ports which followed. 

Because of this oft-demonstrated lack 
of understanding of their job, the cer- 
tain consequences of their blind slashing 
of tariff walls those people who are being 
injured because of unwise treatement of 
the tariff affecting their respective in- 
dustries should have the protection of a 
scientific body, a technical body of ex- 
perts, experts who can comprehend what 
figures reflect and what statistics mean; 
scientists who can define a realm of 
safety in which they can operate their 
businesses with a reasonable sense of 
security. 

So, we are suggesting that the Tariff 
Commission shall not only conduct pub- 
lic hearings and listen attentively and 
sympathetically to the American people 
as they present their respective cases but 
that, after it has completed its public 
hearings, it shall go on and make a tech- 
nical study of the various problems pre- 
sented in the light of the evidence taken 
at those hearings, including the tech- 
nical testimony of the experts, both those 
of the Commission’s staff and those who 
appear to testify in behalf of private in- 
dustry, agriculture, and American labor. 
It is not only an economic balance of 
imports and exports which we all are 
seeking, but a deeper concern for the 
national defense of our country which we 
would promote. Any further blind cuts 
in tariffs which would depress, perhaps 
destroy, such strategic industries as the 
wool industry, must be prevented lest our 
country, as the Bard of Avon recites, be 
left naked unto its enemies. Without an 
accessible supply of wool, a third world 
war would find us helpless in a conflict 
of long duration. A subsidy for our 
wool-growers in the place of a tariff may 
save the wool-growers from financial de- 
struction but not serve the cause of 
national defense; neither will the shift- 
ing of tariff duties from the shoulders of 
importers to those of the taxpayers help 
out in the long run. That is another 
consequence which the Tariff Commis- 
sion would consider. 

People say that we have become a 
Nation of such high tariff laws that all 
the rest of the world is worried about it. 
Just let me give you some figures to 
prove how untrue that is. The United 
Kingdom, which is composed of England, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales, 
collects $3,164,000,000 from its customs; 
and when you consider that collosal fig- 
ure bear in mind that England has only 
one-third of the population of the United 
States. The United States, a country 
with three times the population of Eng- 
land, collects only $494,000,000 from cus- 
toms. In England they collect in cus- 
toms $64.16 per capita. In the United 
States, in this country which is supposed 
to have prohibitive tariffs, we collect only 
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$3.41 per capita. This simple recitation 
ought to be very illuminating to the 
American’ people when they consider 
whether or not the State Department, 
acting in the name of the President, has 
been technical, and scientific in the 
slashing of the tariffs during the course 
of the 14 years of administration of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is not a bill containing crippling 
amendments. Whenever the proponents 
of extension, without the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t,” attack the 
bill on that ground you can rest assured 
that they have no reasons which they 
can cite why the bill is bad. If there 
were any sound reasons why this bill 
should not be enacted they would be 
cited, argued over and over again, and 
the smear word “crippling” would never 
be uttered. Because there is no real rea- 
son why the bill is bad, all we hear from 
the critics of the measure is that it is a 
crippling amendment which, if adopted, 
will, in some way, render the en- 
forcement of the Trade Agreements Act 
impossible. So I inquire, Mr. Chairman, 
whom and how would it cripple? Would 
it cripple the program to substitute 
Scientific tariff making for nonexpert 
bungling? Would it cripple the program 
to substitute business considerations for 
diplomatic trades? Why all the secrecy? 
Is it not time for someone to point out 
what is crippling about the Gearhart bill? 

Everybody has confidence in the Tariff 
Commission; very few people who know 
anything about it have any confidence 
at all in the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. So in substituting the 
Tariff Commission, an independent, im- 
partial, nonpartisan agency trusted by 
everybody of all political persuasions, we 
are substituting a commission which will 
bring great prestige to our international 
trade negotiations, a prestige which it 
has conspicuously lacked in the days gone 
by. This commission then has an addi- 
tional responsibility to perform under the 


‘bill and that is to fix the field in which 


the President can safely negotiate, a ceil- 
ing, so to speak, over which he cannot 
raise the tariff without injury to do- 
mestic economy or impairing the na- 
tional defense, and a floor below which 
he cannot slash a tariff schedule without 
endangering domestic economy or im- 
pairing the national defense. Within 
that range the President will have a 
large, wide latitude in which to negotiate 
and conclude agreements, 

If, however, the President believes the 
Tariff: Commission is wrong, and he 
desires to fix a tariff schedule in an 
agreement above or below the limits fixed 
by the Tariff Commission he may still do 
so. He is free to disregard the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations if he 
wants to. But if he does, then it becomes 
the duty of the Congress to decide 
whether the President is right or the 
Tariff Commission, our legislative right 
arm, is right. It will make that decision 
by following the procedure of the re- 
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organization act that has worked so well 
since its adoption several years ago. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. MICHENER. At the risk of repe- 
tition but because it is very important 
to some of us here, will the gentleman 
state briefly just what the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information is, who con- 
stitutes it, how it is set up, how it Oper- 
ates, and to whom it reports. This bill 


substitutes the Tariff Commission for this 
committee. 
is 


We all know what the tariff 


Mr. GEARHART. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act does not set up very much in 
detail. It merely says that whenever the 
President believes he can expand Amer- 
ican opportunities in foreign markets he 
shall have the right to enter into trade 
agreements to achieve that objective, and 
in the pursuit thereof may grant cor- 
responding concessions in the American 
market, all this for the purpose of im- 
proving our national trade relations. 
That is practically all the act lays down. 
There are lots of other limitations in the 
Trade Agreements Act that are not so 
important. So it became necessary for 
the President to issue an Executive order 
setting up the machinery for the con- 
summation of these agreements. He did, 
under Executive order, set up a negotiat- 


‘ing committee called the Trade Agree- 


ments Committee. It has various sub- 
committees, for instance a Committee on 
Countries, a Committee on Items, a Com- 
mittee on Rates; many subcommittees of 
that kind. Though I cannot call atten- 
tion to it with any enthusiasm, the 
Executive order also sets up another com- 
mittee, one called the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information, which is charged 
with the duty of holding public hearings 
and listening to such complaints or criti- 
cisms as the American people desire to 
present. This committee, in my estima- 
tion, is nothing more nor less than a 
Punch and Judy show. It makes no re- 
port, it offers no recommendations, it is 
not consulted by any other Trade Agree- 
ments Agency, least of all the agreement 
negotiators. The Committee on Trade 
Agreements, with a gay abandon and 
complete disregard of the Committee on 
Reciprocity Information, proceeds to its 
negotiations with foreign powers as if 
the CRI did not exist, eventually working 
out its trade agreements in its own non- 
technical, nonscientific, diplomatic way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman; will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEARHART. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Michigan asked who were on this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GEARHART. The Committee on 
Reciprocity Information? 

Mr. KNUTSON. A representative of 
the State Department, a representative 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
several others. 

Mr. GEARHART. Representatives of 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
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, Agriculture, and one repre- 
sentative of the Tariff Commission but 
those members are not permanent in 
nature. There is no continuity of serv- 
ice. New faces appear at every succeed- 
ing hearing. There is no use pretending 
otherwise—this committee is just so 
much window dressing, nothing more. 
Their very existence, their petty pre- 
tensions are a continuing insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. 
The transfer of their theoretical func- 
tions to the practical, scientific worded 
Tariff Commission is the best feature 
of the Gearhart bill. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I listened with much inter- 
est to the address delivered by my good 
friend the gentleman trom California 
[Mr. GearHART], chairman of the sub- 
committee, regarding the bill that is now 
before us for consideration. I have, of 
course, profound respect for his opinion 
and his views, but I regret that I am not 
in accord with his conclusions or his 
views touching this most important mat- 
ter. I would not mislead anyone under 
any circumstances, but the truth is that 
I try not to be an extremist on any sub- 
ject or on any occasion, especially on the 
subject of reciprocity. The gentleman 
from California has alleged again and 


again that some of us are so extreme’ 


that we would not concede anything, or 
would not agree to any compromise that 
we would not change the crossing of a 
“t” or the dotting of an “i.” I believe the 
present reciprocal trade program has 
justified itself, and that it is the most 
practical, feasible, and successful method 
that has ever been devised for dealing 
with tariffs and foreign trade. However, 
I realize that we are in the minority, and 
if we cannot get what we want, we will 
be glad to take less if it is something that 
we can take, but we do not want to be told 
that we must take stone when what we 
ask for is bread. 

Now, I believe that the title of this bill 
is a misnomer, and I think if the first 
three letters were eliminated from the 
title it would be an appropriate title. The 
title reads, “To extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes.” If it would read “To 
end the authority of the President under 
section 350,” and so forth, why I think 
it would be more accurate. But as pres- 
ently. stated, I think it is a misleading 
title, because I think the practical effect 
of it will be the death knell of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

I have respect for the Tariff Commis- 
sion, but I should like to ask somebody 
to tell me under the old method what 
weight and consideration was given to 
the Tariff Commission when the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act was written. It was 
just as much in existence then as it is 
now. It advised the Congress and the 
party in power and the country to write 
a different tariff bill than the Smoot- 
Hawley bill, and why were its views not 
followed then? I do not understand 
why they were not. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to my 
friend the distinguished chairman of 
our committee. He is one of my best 
friends. I cannot always agree with him 


about everything, but the gentleman al- 

ways interests me, although he may not 

convince me. 
Mr. 


iN. The gentleman is 
always both edifying and informative, 
but he is also quite partisan at times. 
Will the gentleman tell the House why 
his party has not lived up to the promise 
they made in 1932 to repeal the Hawley- 
Smoot Act? You have had 16 years to 
do it in. Now, why have you not done 
it? Tell the country why. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Why has not the 
gentleman’s party kept all the promises 
it has ever made in its platforms? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I was asking the 
gentleman to tell the country why you 
have not lived up to your promise to 
repeal the Smoot-Hawley Act. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We adopted a bet- 
ter method—the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. We learn something from ex- 
perience, but the gentleman and his 
party never seems to forget anything. 
The gentleman is a devoted apostle of 
protection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for that fine compliment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman and 
those who think like him have been com- 
plaining and charging in other years 
that the reciprocal-trade agreements 
program did repeal the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
do not have time to debate the merits 
of this bill. The time is too short. 
They would not give us time to consider 
it in committee and now we do not have 
time to properly discuss it on the floor 
and do not have an opportunity to of- 
fer amendments. They say it is just a 
question of the extension of the present 
law. I want to say to you that if you 


had brought this in under an open rule, 


some Members from your own side might 
have offered some convincing, construc- 
tive, remedial, and helpful amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced the first 
bill and opened the debate on the origi- 
nal Trade Agreements Act in 1934. This 
is the fifth time I have taken the floor 
on the extension of this act. Being a 
member of the minority at this time does 
not lessen my concern for the reciprocal 
trade program. 

I regret that I am unable to give my 
support to the pending bill for the rea- 
sons that I shall try to state as briefly 
as possible. 

The author of this bill has been op- 
posed to the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program since its inception in 1934. In 
fact, not once in 1934, 1937, 1940, 1943, 
or 1945, if I am not mistaken, has any 
of the six ranking majority members of 
- Committee on Ways and Means voted 

or it. 

For the gentleman from California, 
therefore, to sponsor a bill to extend 
the reciprocal trade program is like an 
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unbeliever trying to revise the Bible. The 
opponents of the present law fear ad- 
verse public reaction if they kill the Trade 
Agreements Act with a single electric 
shock by refusing to extend it in any 
form. They have found it expedient to 
accomplish the same result with an over- 
dose of chloroform. 

The question before the House, as I 
see it, is twofold: Whether the Con- 
gress desires to continue in effect a policy 
which has been the keystone of our 
foreign economic relation for the past 
14 years and which has proven itself as 
a fair, flexible, and feasible and success- 
ful method of dealing with tariff prob- 
lems; or whether it will substitute the bill 
now under consideration which, in my 
opinion, would sabotage and nullify the 
trade agreements program. 

I. PURPOSES OF RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


On March 2, 1934, President Roosevelt 
sent to the Congress a request for au- 
thority to enter into executive commer- 
cial agreements with foreign nations. 
He referred to the startling decline in 
the world trade which had meant “idle 
hands, still machines, ships tied to their 
docks, despairing farm households and 
hungry industrial families. It has made 
infinitely more difficult the planning for 
economic readjustment in which the 
Government is now engaged.” Much of 
the responsibility for the decline in the 
foreign trade of the United States was 
attributable to the almost insurmount- 
able tariff barriers in the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff Act of 1930 and its counterpart, or 
retaliatory tariffs by foreign countries. 

Congress responded promptly to the 
President’s request for early action by 
sending to him on June 7, 1934, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, giving 
him the authority to enter into foreign 
trade agreements “for the purpose of 
expanding foreign markets for the prod- 
ucts of the United States, as a means of 
assisting in the present emergency and 
restoring the Argerican standard of liv- 
ing, and overcoming domestic unemploy- 
ment, and the present economic depres- 
sion, in increasing the purchasing power 
of the American public, and in establish- 
ing and maintaining a better relation- 
ship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and 
commerce.” 

Il. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE RECIPROCAL 

TRADE PROGRAM 

Prior to October 30, 1947, mutually 
beneficial trade agreements had been 
concluded between the United States and 
29 foreign countries. We find that be- 
fore World War II and its dislocation of 
world trade, the trade-agreements pro- 
gram had made important strides to- 
ward the expansion of our foreign trade 
with trade-agreement countries. The 
annual averages for the 2 years 1938-39, 
as compared with the 2 years 1934-35, 
indicate that United States exports to 
trade-agreement countries increased 63 
percent as against an increase of only 32 
percent to mnonagreement countries. 
United States imports increased 27 per- 
cent from agreement countries, as 
against an increase of only 1242 percent 
in imports from nonagreement countries. 
Total United States foreign trade aver- 
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aged 30 percent higher in the latter pe- 
riod than in the former. 

The recent report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the operation of 
the trade-agreements program also lends 
support to this conclusion. In terms of 
annual dutiable imports for all of the 
principal agreement countries, except 
Cuba, the average was 85 percent greater 
in 1937-38 than in 1932 to 1934. The in- 
crease for all other countries was 78 per- 
cent. With respect to United States ex- 
ports, the Tariff Commission data show 
that the increase for the principal trade- 
agreement countries was materially 
greater than that for nonagreement 
countries—93 percent as compared with 
71 percent. I maintain, therefore, that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act played a major 
part in our prewar economic recovery. 
It is also significant that we did not go 
to war against a single nation with which 
a trade agreement had been concluded. 
Although domestic unemployment and 
economic depression are not now prob- 
lems, we must recognize the long-range 
dependence of the United States on for- 
eign markets. Wenormally export dried 
fruits, wheat, leather, cotton, tobacco, 
industrial machinery, automobiles, and 
many other products of a mass-produc- 
tion economy. Of course, other coun- 
tries can continue to buy only if they can 
sell to us products that we need. The 
avenue of foreign trade must be a two- 
way street. 

The President, therefore, is on firm 
ground in saying that “the importance 
of the act is greater today than it has 
ever been.” Certainly it would be foolish 
to lend our assistance to rebuilding the 


war-torn countries, only to nullify our 
efforts by erecting and maintaining bar- 


riers to world trade. The United States 
must continue its leadership in world 
economic affairs through effective exer- 
cise of the reciprocal trade authority, if 
it is to do so at all. 

III, PROCEDURES UNDER PRESENT LAW AND 

UNDER H. R. 6556 COMPARED 

The bill under consideration purports 
to extend the reciprocal trade authority 
of the President for 1 year. In reality, 
this authority would be meaningless, for 
lack of time if for no other reason. The 
basic policy and procedure of the pro- 
gram would be drastically changed. 

The present law emphasizes broad na- 
tional purposes in the expansion of our 
foreign trade. American producers are 
protected, however, by insertion of an 
escape clause in trade agreements under 
which the United States is free to with- 
draw a concession if it results in causing 
or threatening serious injury to any do- 
mestic business or industry. This policy 
would be abandoned in the present bill 
for one that fails to recognize the prac- 
tical impossibility of determining in ad- 
vance of actual experience the mini- 
mum rate of tariff required in every in- 
stance to prevent dislocation of Ameri- 
can industry. Under the Gearhart bill, 
therefore, the broad national interest is 
subordinated to the maintenance of an 
advance guaranty to a few domestic 
producers. Much as I should deplore to 
see the present reciprocal trade program 
ended, this would be better, in my opin- 
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ion, than to accept for only 1 year a 
counterfeit and sham that cannot work. 
I shall briefly compare the present law 
with the pending bill: 

First. Under existing law, an inter- 
departmental committee on trade 
agreements acts as the agency through 
which the President seeks information 
and advice before negotiating a trade 
agreement. The over-all interest of 
American industry, labor, and farmers, 
and American military, financial and 
foreign policy are represented on the 
Trade Agreements Committee by a mem- 
ber of the Tariff Commission and by per- 
sons designated by the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, War, Navy, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor. The infor- 
mation and advice submitted to the 
Trade Agreements Committee are de- 
rived from three principal sources: 

(a) Interested persons, including of 
course domestic producers, may either 
submit statements or briefs or appear at 
public hearings. 

(b} The Tariff Commission makes a 
study of the imports and the effect of 
possible concessions. 

(c) The Department of Commerce 
makes a similar study with respect to 
each export item, which considered for 
inclusion in a trade agreement. The 
Trade Agreements Committee then 
makes its recommendations to the Pres- 
ident, who makes the final decision re- 
specting the items included for negotia- 
tion and the extent of concessions to be 
offered. If any member of the Trade 
Agreements Committee dissents, the 
President is provided with a full report 
giving the reasons for the dissent. 

The foregoing procedure provides an 
adequate opportunity for all interested 
parties to be heard before a trade agree- 
ment is negotiated. I heard of no com- 
plaint in the volumes of hearings of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, that in- 
terested parties have been denied cour- 
teous and impartial treatment. The in- 
terest of specific producers is balanced 
against and considered along with the 
over-all interest first of the general pub- 
lic, then of industry, labor, and agricul- 
ture and our military, financial, and 
foreign policies. 

Under the pending bill however, pri- 
mary consideration is given to a sma!l 
segment of domestic producers. No for- 
eign trade agreement could be entered 
into until the Tariff Commission reports 
to the President its findings as to the 
so-called peril-point below which tariffs 
may not be cut on any article; the extent 
to which additional tariffs may be im- 
posed; or the maximum periods for 
which a tariff rate on an article may be 
bound at existing rates or on the free 
list. 

Second. The Tariff Commission under 
the pending bill would not consider the 
benefit to domestic procedures from any 
possible concessions from foreign coun- 
tries. The procedure is suggestive of 
horse-swapping without seeing the other 
fellow’s horse. In addition to the one- 
sided emphasis in favor of a few domestic 
producers and against the over-all na- 
tional self-interest, the proposed proce- 
dure raises the following procedural 
questions, which I call upon my col- 
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leagues on the other side of the aisle to 
answer: 

(a) Does the Tariff Commission, as 
now constituted, have a_ sufficiently 
large number of qualified personnel to 
undertake the responsibilities which 
would be imposed by H. R. 6556? Ac- 
cording to the most recent annual re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, “a larger 
staff is essential if the Commission is to 
continue to fulfill adequately and 
promptly the duties already laid upon 
it by existing law.” 

(b) How long would it take the Tariff 
Commission, as now constituted, to con- 
duct public hearings, make the findings 
required by section 2 of H. R. 6556, and 
report to the President on the average 
number of articles contained in a bilat- 
eral trade agreement—or in a multi- 
lateral agreement like the one recently 
negotiated at Geneva? 

(c) What would happen in the event 
the Tariff Commission, composed of six 
members—three Democrats and three 
Republicans—was equally divided, or 
had three or more minority views, re- 
specting the findings required by section 
2 of the bill? Or for some reason or 
other was unable to make such findings? 
The Chairman of the Tariff Commission, 
in response to my inquiry, gave me his 
personal views and offhand interpreta- 
tion “that if the Commission should 
divide three to three on an article, no 
concession could be made on that article, 
whatever power the President might 
hold regarding it. The same result ap- 
parently would occur if three Commis- 
sioners held one view and each of the 
other three Commissioners held views 
differing from the three and differing 
from each other, or if for any other rea- 
son the Commission was not able to make 
a finding.” 

(d) Does the bill contemplate that the 
Tariff Commission would be required 
under H. R. 6556 to conduct extensive 
costs of production studies, not only of 
domestic but foreign producers as well? 

I have raised these obvious questions 
in order to point out how utterly impos- 
sible it is that any new trade agreements 
could be negotiated within the l-year 
extension so grudgingly granted by H. R. 
6556. 

The proponents have the burden of an- 
swering those questions in order for the 
Congress, the people of the United States, 
and representatives of foreign nations to 
accept this legislation in lieu of the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. Chairman, the letter dated May 
17, 1948, from Hon. Oscar B. Ryder, 
Chairman, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, which I will insert in the Recorp, 
indicates very clearly, in my opinion, the 
doubts, complexities, confusion, and de- 
lay that would beset and stifle the recip- 
rocal-trade program if the pending leg- 
islation were enacted. 

Third. If the President enters into a 
trade agreement which goes beyond the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, he would be required to transmit 
such an agreement to the Congress for 
veto within a 60-day period by a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses. 
If Congress is not in session, then ap- 
proval will have to wait. The Commit- 
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tee on Ways and Means and the Com- 
mittee on Finance would have the job of 
considering not only the tariff rates upon 
the article in disagreement between the 
President and the Tariff Commission, but 
also the rates upon all other articles in- 
cluded in the trade agreement. All of 
the domestic producers of all of the arti- 
cles upon which reduction in tariff rates 
are made in a trade agreement would 
descend upon the Congress like the 
swarms of the tariff lobbies of 1930. 

Fourth. Under the pending bill, no 
member of the Tariff Commission or of 
its staff could assist in the actual nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement, which 
would deprive the President of assistance 
of competent, trusted officers in nego- 
tiating the best bargain for the United 
States. Likewise, placing upon the Tar- 
iff Commission the sole responsibility for 
determining limits below which a cut 
may not be made without threatening in- 
jury to a domestic producers, or impair- 
ing the national defense, deprives other 
Government agencies of the opportunity 
to exercise the influence which their re- 
sponsibilities and knowledge of the sub- 
jects would seem to justify. The Tariff 
Commission’s judgment, for example, 
should not be preeminent in the field of 
agriculture over that of the Department 
of Agriculture or in the field of national 
defense over that of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Fifth. Perhaps as much as any other 
provision, section 5 of H. R. 6556 sug- 
gests a basic change in policy. Under 
existing law no tariff rate may be in- 
creased or decreased under a trade agree- 
ment by more than 50 percent of any rate 
of duty existing on January 1, 1945, but 
this bill would authorize the increase of 
any rate of duty by as much as 50 per- 
cent of any rate existing on June 12, 1934, 
which seems an authorization to increase 
Smoot-Hawley rates, the highest in his- 
tory, by 50 percent. This seems to be a 
definite return toward Smoot-Hawley- 
ism and the stagnation of trade and 
commerce. 

Iv. STRONG PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 335 FOR EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL 
TRADE ACT FOR 3 YEARS WITHOUT AMENDMENT 


Whatever this Congress may do, it is 
demonstrably clear that the overwhelm- 
ing desire of the American people is to 
continue unimpaired the reciprocal trade 
program. They seem to appreciate and 
understand— 

First. Secretary of State Marshall's 
warning that “any serious weakening of 
the Trade Agreements Act at this critical 
period in world affairs would almost cer- 
tainly be regarded by other countries not 
only as a surrender of our leadership in 
the international economic field, but as a 
repudiation of much that has been 
accomplished under our leadership in 
that field.” 

Mr. Chairman, I shall read into the 
Recorp a letter dated May 21, 1948, 
addressed by me to the Secretary of State 
and the reply by the Secretary dated May 
24, 1948, on the question whether the 
best interests of the Nation would be 
better served if the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act were permitted to ex- 
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pire than for H. R. 6556 to be enacted in 
its present form: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1948. 
Hon. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Mr. eosin: As you know, 
H. R. 6556, which provides for an extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act for 1 year, 
makes drastic changes in the procedure for 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. 

In your opinion, in view of the scope of the 
proposed changes, would the best interests 
of the Nation be better served if the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act were permitted to 
expire than for H. R. 6556 to be enacted in 
its present form? 

Your expeditious reply to this inquiry will 
be of great value to, and much appreciated 
by the minority Members in their considera- 
tion of the bill in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is now contemplated that the bill 
will be debated in the House on Wednesday, 
May 26, 1948. 

With expressions of high esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. DouGHTON. 


THE SECRETARY OF StTaTE, 
Washington, May 24, 1948. 
The Honorable Rogert L. DoucHTon, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. DovucHTon: I have your letter 
of May 21 asking my opinion whether our 
national interests would be better served by 
permitting the expiration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act than by the passage of H. R. 
6556 with its drastic changes in procedure. 

The trade agreements program has been a 
cornerstone of our foreign economic policy 
for 14 years. Through it we have exercised 
& significant part of our leadership in world 
economic affairs. 

The principle of the trade agreements pro- 
gram is incorporated in the European Co- 
operation Act of 1948. The present Congress 
so provided because it recognized that Euro- 
pean recovery waits upon a great expansion 
in European production for which there must 
be markets and that markets in turn wait 
upon a lowering of barriers to trade among 
the European countries and between such 
countries and other nations. 

Although H. R. 6556 extends the Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year, it does so with 
such crippling amendments that only a 
shadow of the original act is preserved while 
its substance is destroyed. 

H. R. 6556 provides for a cumbersome pro- 
cedure which would involve interminable de- 
lays and serious questions of responsibility. 

It substitutes a single agency—Tariff Com- 
mission—for the present Trade Agreements 
Committee composed of representatives of 
seven Government agencies all directly in- 
terested in the tariff, as the body responsible 
for investigation and recommendation to the 
President. 

Most serious of ali it, in effect, makes pure 
protection the sole criterion for tariff action 
and forbids the Tariff Commission from par- 
ticipating in the deliberations of the Trade 
Agreements Committee, in which, under the 
present system, other important aspects of 
the national interest are also taken into 
account, 

In my judgment enactment of H. R. 6556 
would make the reciprocal trade agreements 
program unworkable. 

Under the circumstances I think our na- 
tional interests would be better served to per- 
mit the Trade Agreements Act to expire than 
for H. R. 6556 to be enacted. But it is my 
earnest hope that this Congress will extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 3 
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years without the proposed crippling amend- 
ments. 
Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MaRSHALL. 


Second. Secretary of Defense Forres- 
tal’s advice that renewal of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act “is in the in- 
terest of our national security, both in 
the immediate and in the long-term 
sense.” And the statement prepared by 
the Munitions Board that— 

In war, the safety of the Nation is de- 
pendent on an industrial capacity, great 
enough in size and of the appropriate type, 
that can be mobilized quickly and effectively 
for the production of supplies and equip- 
ment needed by the armed forces. The trade 
agreement program places in the Nation's 
hands a fiexible instrument which adds 
to the industrial capacity of the Nation 
through the development of foreign mar- 
kets, and permits the strengthening of those 
industries which will be most needed if war 
should strike. 


Third. The opinion of Under Secretary 
of Commerce Foster that renewal of the 
act is of great importance to the Euro- 
pean recovery program and that— 

The importance to the United States of 
maintaining a large volume of foreign trade 
will increase as time goes on. Many of our 
most valuable raw material resources are 
approaching exhaustion, and we will have 
to import more and more, if we are to main- 
tain our industries in operation. 

At present the United States has no prob- 
lem in obtaining the purchasing power for 
the imports we need. But surely every coun- 
try in the world, and this is particularly true 
of raw material producing countries, is de- 
termined to industrialize, both in order to 
reduce its dependence on manufactured im- 
ports and to obtain for itself all of the profits 
from the processing of its raw materials. 

Unless we use our bargaining power to its 
fullest extent, we can expect a growing —— 
of restrictions against our exports. 
future strength and prosperity of the United 
States depend upon our ability to maintain 
@ maximum flow of trade with the rest of 
the world, in both directions. 


Fourth. The assurance of Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan that his study of 
the effects of trade agreements from 1936 
until the outbreak of Word War IL 
“showed a consistent advantage to 
American agriculture. Our farm exports 
to the countries with which we had trade 
agreements fared better than did our 
farm exports to other countries; the 
items on which tariff reductions were 
made fared better than did others. The 
comimodities which received benefits were 
typically those—such as wheat and other 
grains, lard and pork products, citrus 
fruits and apples, fresh vegetables, 
canned fruits, and nuts—which were at 
that time suffering from heavy domes- 
tic surpluses. On the import side there 
was also an increase, the agricultural 
commodities involved were chiefly those 
not produced in the United States or 
those imported in only small volume, in- 
significant in relation to our own pro- 
duction. Imports of items directly in 
competition with American agricultural 
products increased. relatively little.” 

Fifth. The statement by Mr. James B. 
Carey, representing the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, that— 

One of the means of attaining our goal of 
full employment at a fair wage and full 
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production is through international trade 
encouraged by reciprocal trade agreements. 
The philosophy of the old Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act passed in 1930, at the beginning 
of the greatest depression we have ever had, 
was to protect American products by elimi- 
nating foreign competition. This was done 
by placing high tariffs on imports to keep 
them out of the country. This philosophy 
presupposes foreign competition adversely af- 
fects American production and employment 
and that we increase production and em- 
ployment by restricting foreign markets. 
This is fallacious. 

A sound economic foreign policy must seek 
to encourage high levels of production and 
employment. Maintaining foreign markets 
for our goods and importing vital materials 
necessary for our industrial production will 
play an essential part in keeping our indus- 
trial potential operating at full employment 
and full production levels. 


Sixth. The recommendation of Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, vice chairman of the 
citizens’ committee for reciprocal world 
trade that— 

Congress should certainly renew the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act without 
change. Nothing could damage our interests 
more than a crippling of this policy as we 
put the Marshall plan into effect, which 
calls for just the principles of trade estab- 
lished under this act. 


Seventh. The viewpoint of Mr. Ear] O. 
Shreve, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, that— 


From the point of view of practical opera- 
tion, I cannot see advantage in changing the 
present basic legislation in such ways as 
would restrict the flexibility of administra- 
tive procedure which has characterized the 
program since its inception. 

Congress in renewing the legislation for 


3 years should oppose any amendment to 
the act which will nullify the advantages in 
the present system of negotiation and 
administration. 


Eighth. The warning of Mr. John 
Abbink, representing the National For- 
eign Trade Council “that other nations 
are waiting only for a signal from the 
United States to embark on nationalistic 
programs which would make trade bar- 
riers of the thirties seem inconsequen- 
tial.” 

Ninth. The appeal for a 3-year exten- 
sion made by Mr. Morris Rosenthal, 
president, National Council of American 
Importers, as “an essential part of a bi- 
partisan American foreign policy.” 

Tenth. The reminder by Mr. H. J. 
Heinz II, chairman, United States Asso- 
ciates of the International Chamber of 
Commerce that— 

Negotiation of trade agreements is a 
lengthy process. As a practical measure, it 
would be extremely difficult to either nego- 
tiate new agreements or renegotiate old 
agreements if the present reciprocal trade 
program is extended for a period shorter 
than 8 years. 


Eleventh. The opinion of Dr. Mildred 
Northrup, Bryn Mawr professor of eco- 
nomics, that— 


The method of tariff negotiation is one of 
the aspects of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which is most often the subject 
of attack. And it is the method of arriving 
at tariff agreements that I as an economist— 
& social scientist—find peculiarly satis- 
factory in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The tariff has been removed as a play- 
thing of special interest groups and placed 
upon a scientific basis of specific rate de- 
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termination. After full and open hearings 
possible tariff concessions are determined 
and each concession is judged, as it should 
be, in terms of the general welfare of the 
whole economy. 

In this procedure, there is no room for 
special pressures—for special interests that 
will not stand up to an economic judgment 
rendered in terms of the economic pros- 
perity for the whole country rather than for 
a privileged few. 


Many other statements in support 
were made either in testimony before 
the Ways and Means Subcommittee or 
in documents filed for the REcorp. 

That the foregoing quotations are not 
the utterances of a highly-paid well- 
organized lobby is shown by the most 
recent Gallup poll which reports that 80 
percent of informed people favor con- 
tinuation of trade agreements, as against 
8 percent of such persons who oppose 
such agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point in the REcorp 
the following Gallup poll reported in 
the Washington Post of May 13, 1948: 


OPINION oF INFORMED VoTERS Is 4 TO 1 FOR 
TrabDe TREATIES 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., May 12.—President Tru- 
man’s request for renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act is overwhelmingly approved 
by voters informed about the purpose of 
reciprocal trade treaties. People who know 
about the treaties vote better than eight to 
one to retain them. 

But it may come as a shock to educators 
and national leaders to realize that, after 14 
years of debate over Cordell Hull’s trade 
treaty program, the vast majority of voters— 
two out of three—do not know what “recip- 
rocal trade treaties” are. 

Since the whole question of tariff rates 
is complicated, the institute used its method 
of question design which makes it possible 
to analyze every facet of opinion and to sort 
out the views of the informed and unin- 
formed voters. 

Of the representative voters surveyed, 34 
percent said they know what reciprocal trade 
treaties are. While relatively few could give 
exact definitions, most grasped the general 
idea that such pacts give signatory countries 
mutual trade concessions. Under the Trade 
Agreements Act, Congress granted the Pres- 
ident power to work out agreements with 
other countries to adjust tariff rates on in- 
dividual items on a reciprocal give-and-take 
basis. 

To those knowing about the treaties, field 
reporters for the institute put this question: 

Some people say that because the United 
States is planning to spend $6,000,000,000 
in the next year on the Marshall plan it is 
no longer necessary to continue reciprocal 
trade agreements. Other people say that 
the Marshall plan makes the need for trade 
agreements greater than ever. Do you think 
the trade agreements should or should not 
be continued? 


The answers: 
Percent 
Should be continued 
Should not be continued 
No opinion. 


To test the intensity of voters’ views, the 
institute asked, How strongly do you feel 
about this—very strongly, fairly strongly, or 
not at all strongly? Half of those favoring 
retention said they felt very strongly, slightly 
less than half, fairly strongly; and less than 
1 in 10 not strongly at all. 

No major differences bet-veen Republican 
and Democratic voters arise in regard to Con- 
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tinuation of the treaties. Eight out of 10 in 
each party support the treaties, and the same 
proportion exists among voters who Call 
themselves independent of any party alle- 
giance. 

A House of Representatives committee has 
held hearings on a bill to extend the trade 
act for 3 years beyond next month’s expira- 
tion date. Originally passed in 1934, the act 
has been renewed by several Congresses since 
then. An institute poll in 1945, when the 
act was last extended, showed 75 percent Of 
the informed voters favoring renewal at that 
time. 

Supporters of the legislation point out that 
the European Cooperation Act calls for par- 
ticipating countries to sign treaties with the 
United States to reduce trade barriers among 
themselves and other countries. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I want it clearly under- 
stood that I am not a free trader. I do 
not want a tariff so low as to throttle or 
prevent the growth and expansion of 
legitimate industry, nor one so high as to 
stifle competition and to breed, nourish, 
and shelter monopoly. In my opinion, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
notwithstanding the disruptions of the 
war years, has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. I am convinced that it is the 
most feasible, satisfactory and practical 
way of handling the foreign trade prob- 
lem. The present law is such an improve- 
ment over the old log-rolling, back-slap- 
ping, monopoly-breeding, enemy-making 
method of dealing with the tariff. The 
l-year extension would be nullified by 
red tape which would make it impossible 
to negotiate any new agreements within 
that limit. The majority apparently de- 
sire to kill the program without assuming 
responsibility for its death. 

My final appeal, in the words of the 
esteemed and revered elder statesman, 
Hon. Cordell Hull, is: 

Today our Nation and all nations need 
more than ever before to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in establishing, in as large an area 
of the world as possible, the conditions of 
political liberty, economic progress, and en- 
during peace. 

The attainment of these conditions of 
civilized life especially requires that the peo- 
ples of the world have an opportunity to 
trade with one another to their mutual bene- 
fit and with a minimum of stultifying re- 
strictions. The trade agreements program 
provides the most effective framework for 
the realization of that opportunity. The 
continued existence of the program is indis- 
pensable if our Nation and all nations are 
to look confidently to a brighter future. 


Under leave already granted, I insert 
the following letter from the Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 17, 1948. 
The Honorable Rosert L. DouGHToN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. DouGHToNn: I have your letter of 
May 14 asking that I give you my personal 
views on certain questions which you ask 
regarding H. R. 6556. 

This bill would alter existing procedures 
in the negotiation of trade agreements by 
vesting in the Tariff Commission statutory 
responsibility for investigating and report- 
ing to the President regarding what modi- 


- fications could be made in duties on imported 


articles without causing or threatening to 
cause serious injury to domestic producers 
of like or similar articles, or impairing the 
national defense. For this purpose the 
Commission would be required to hold 
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hearings and afford reasonable opportunity 
for persons interested to be present, to pro- 
duce evidence, and to be heard at such 
hearings. 

Because of your desire for a prompt 
response to your questions, I shall not have 
an opportunity to give them lengthy con- 
sideration or to discuss them in advance 
with my colleagues on the Commission. I 
am, therefore, giving you only my offhand 
personal views. Your questions and my 
answers to them are as follows: 

“1. Does the Tariff Commission as now 
constituted have a sufficiently large number 
of qualified personnel to undertake the 
responsibilities which would be imposed by 
H. R. 6556?” 

The Commission’s staff is highly qualified 
for the type of work in question, but at pres- 
ent totals only about 220. This staff is not 
adequate even for the present duties of the 
Commission. Should H. R. 6556 become law 
and should trade-agreement negotiations be- 
come active, additional staff would be re- 
quired to meet the new responsibilities en- 
tailed by the act. How large an increase in 
staff would be needed would depend upon 
the interpretation given to section 2 of the 
bill. This section requires the Commission 
to make an investigation and report to the 
President regarding the concessions which 
may be made, without injury to domestic 
producers, on each of the articles which are 
listed for inclusion in the negotiations. It 
weuld be one thing if investigation by the 
Commission were to be limited, as it has been 
in connection with most articles covered by 
the trade agreements so far made, to as- 
sembling and analyzing the readily available 
information on the various articies. It 
would be quite another thing if section 2 
should be construed to require special in- 
vestigations with respect to all, or most of 
the articles included in the negotiations, Of 
course, an interpretation intermediate be- 
tween these two extremes might be adopted, 
whereby such special investigations could be 
confined to a limited number of commodities 
as to which particularly difficult problems 
were present. 

By the term “readily available informa- 
tion,” I mean information already in the 
possession of the Commission, whether or not 
previously published, and such additional in- 
formation as can readily be obtained from 
other Government agencies or from private 
sources, without special investigation. By 
“special investigation” I mean an inquiry of 
the type which involves field work or ques- 
tionnaires, or both. I have in mind investi- 
gations of such scope as those the Commis- 
sion conducts under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and as those which 
the Commission will make in cases arising 
under the escape clause in trade agreements. 

“2. What would be the estimated period of 
time required to conduct public hearings, 
make the findings required by section 2 of 
H. R. 6556, and report to the President on the 
average number of articles contained in a 
bilateral trade agreement?” 

Here again the answer is dependent upon 
whether extensive special investigations 
would be required under section 2 of the bill 
or whether the Commission could proceed, 
in general, on the basis of the analysis of 
readily available information. If the Com- 
mission could proceed on the basis of readily 
available information, it could with adequate 
staff probably conduct hearings and make 
its recommendations as to an average trade 
agreement in 4 to 6 months, assuming that 
the Commission were free to concentrate 
largely on trade-agreement work. If, how- 
ever, special investigations should be re- 
quired or if the Commission's work on trade 
agreements should be substantially inter- 
rupted by other assignments, then the time 
required would be longer. How much longer 
would depend upon the proportion of com- 
modities as to which special investigations 
were deemed necessary. 
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“3. What would have been the estimated 
time for performing the same functions in 
respect of the articles upon which negotia- 
tions were recently conducted at the Geneva 
conference?” 

The answer to this question hinges largely 
upon the same imponderables as the answer 
to the preceding question. Additional ques- 
tions would, however, arise. For example, 
would it be necessary for the whole Commis- 
sion to sit in the hearings or could the Com- 
mission be divided into panels, as was done 
by the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion in the hearings on the Geneva negotia- 
tions? If the Commission could divide into 
panels for the hearings, if it could proceed 
on the basis of readily available information, 
and if it could concentrate almost exclusively 
on the trade agreements, then the Commis- 
sion might complete making recommenda- 
tions under H. R. 6556 wiih respect to as 
many articles as were included in the Geneva 
negotiations in about a year. Unless all 
these conditions could be satisfied, however, 
it would take longer. If none of them were 
Satisfied, a. much as 2 years or more would 
probably be required, depending again on 
the proportion of Commodities as to which 
special investigations were made. 

“4, What would happen in the event (a) 
the Tariff Commission were equally divided 
or had three or mote minority views respect- 
ing the findings required by section 2 of 
H. R. 6556, or (b) the Commission for some 
reason or other was unable to make such 
findings?” . 

My offhand interpretation of the bill is 
that if the Commission should divide 3 
to 3 on an article, no concession could 
be made on that article, whatever view the 
President might hold regarding it. The same 
result apparently would occur if three Com- 
missioners held one view and each of the 
other three Commissioners held views differ- 
ing from the three and differing from each 
other, or if for any other reason the Commis- 
sion was not able to make a finding. 

This point is important in view of the fact 
that the Commission is composed of an even 
number of Commissioners (three Democrats 
and three Republicans). It is also impor- 
tant because of the nature of the findings 
required by section 2 of H. R. 6556. Even 
under normal conditions, it is difficult to pre- 
dict with much assurance the effect of any 
given change in duty. Under the abnormal 
conditions now existing in the world, the 
difficulty is greatly intensified. All that 
the Commissioners could do would be to 
analyze all the available facts and arrive at 
judgments largely based on assumptions re- 
garding various general factors such as the 
rate of rehabilitation of industries in war- 
torn countries, the course of price levels in 
the United States and foreign countries, and 
the movements of foreign exchange rates. 
The room for differences in opinion is ob- 
viously great and as the Commission is com- 
posed of six men whose tariff views are by 
no means uniform, their judgments on con- 
tentious items might very well differ, at least 
in degree. There are no objective methods 
by which such differences in judgment could 
be resolved. 

“5. What would be the minimum increase 
in staff and appropriations required by the 
Tariff Commission in order to insure that the 
responsibilities imposed by H. R. 6556 with 
respect to the average number of dutiable 
articles considered in bilateral trade agree- 
ments could be fulfilled within 6 months 
after such list is submitted to the Tariff Com- 
mission?” 

Again the answer must depend upon the 
factors mentioned in reply to questions 1, 2, 
and 3 above. If the Commission could pro- 
ceed on the basis of readily available infor- 
mation and could virtually exclude other 
work while engaged in making investiga- 
tions regarding trade agreements, then an 
increase in staff of about 50 percent might 
suffice. If, however, many special investiga- 
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tions were deemed necessary and if the Com 
mission were obliged to do considerable work 
on other assignments, then a much larger 
increase would be required—as much as 100 
percent or more. 

6. In your opinion would the Commission 
be required under H. R. 6556 to conduct ex- 
tensive cost of production studies? Would 
you have much confidence in these studies? 

It is, of course, impossible for me to pre- 
dict whether the Commission would decide 
under H. R. 6556 to make extensive cost of 
production studies, I should think, how- 
ever, that it would decide against making 
such studies if only because of the additional 
time required. If, however, the Commission 
were to decide that extensive cost investiga- 
tions were necessary, then the estimates made 
in response to questions 2, 3, and 5 would all 
have to be increased substantially. 

Time is not available to state in any de- 
tail my views regarding differences in costs 
of production as a criterion for adjusting 
tariff rates. Suffice it to say that in my 
opinion cost studies are, as a practical mat- 
ter, of somewhat limited usefulness in tariff 
making, not only because of the time re- 
quired to make such studies, but also be- 
cause of the character of the decisions which 
have to be made in resolving the complex 
questions which arise regarding the com- 
parability of the domestic and imported 
products, the allocation of general and over- 
head costs to particular joint products or 
byproducts, the method of averaging costs 
of different producers, the appropriate mar- 
kets to which to compute costs of trans- 
portation, and other matters, Such cost 
studies as are feasible, however, do supply 
valuable information regarding conditions of 
competition between domestic and foreign 
producers. Whether cost studies, by them- 
selves, usually afford an adequate basis for 
determining the proper protective tariff rate 
may be doubted. 

“7. Do you think the procedure established 
by H. R. 6556 would enable the Commission 
to render a better public service than it now 
performs?” 

I can answer this question only by giving 
you my entirely personal views on the ques- 
tion of the proper functions for the Tariff 
Commission. 

The Commission was established in 1916 
in order that the Congress and the Executive 
might have a reliable source of objective in- 
formation on tariff matters, information 
which could be accepted as authentic by all 
sides in any tariff controversy. Thus, from 
the very beginning its primary function has 
been to find the facts, leaving policy de- 
cisions to the Congress and the President. 
I doubt the advisability of transforming the 
Commission into a policy-making agency and 
thus subjecting it, more than in the past, 
to political vicissitudes. 

My fear is that the attempt to determine 
the degree to which duties may be reduced 
without injury to domestic producers or im- 
pairment of the national defense would re- 
quire the making of such difficult and 
fundamental judgments that the Commis- 
sion would, in effect, be making major policy 
decisions. The element of judgment, of 
course, enters into the various phases of the 
Commission’s present work. This is espe- 
cially true of the duties which have been as- 
signed to it under the escape clause in trade 
agreements. In cases under that clause, 
however, its findings as to whether serious 
injury to domestic producers has occurred 
or is threatened will be based upon actual 
observation of imports and domestic produc- 
tion after the trade agreement concession 
in question has come into force. In con- 
trast the findings required under H. R. 6556 
would have to be based to a large extent, 
especially under present abnormal condi- 
tions, on assumptions and estimates as to 
future probabilities. 

“8. Are there any additional comments on 
H. R. 6556 that you would care to make?” 
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I have not had an opportunity to study the 
bill sufficiently to make further comments at 
this time. I can only hope that I have 
answered your other questions sufficiently. 
In any circumstance I want you and the 
other members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means to know that I and the other 
members of the Tariff Commission will al- 
ways endeavor to the best of our ability to 
assist in carrying out any functions which 
the Congress shall assign to the Commission, 

Respectfully yours, 
Oscar B. RYDER, 
Chairman. 


Now, I yield to my distinguished 
friend. He says this is a New Deal meas- 
ure. I want to read to him what Gover- 
nor Landon, the Republican candidate 
for President of the United States in 
1936, says about it. He is not a New 
Dealer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucuTon] has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes, in 
order to answer my friend. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
tell us for our information in what way 
the Gearhart bill would cripple the pres- 
ent program? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In every way. 
That is the best answer I can give. It 
would—I will not say cripple it—it will 
mortally and fatally wound it; that is 
what it will do, because it will be im- 
practical and unworkable and through 
that method of indirection the very pur- 
pose of those opposed to the program will 
be accomplished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. I 
have here an article regarding the posi- 
tion of ex-Governor Landon on the 
pending bill. Alf Landon said the pro- 
posed revisions are contrary to the tariff 
Plank of the 1944 Republican Conven- 
tion. 

Then he says something in which I 
agree with him, that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, JoE Martin, is the best 
qualified Republican for the Republican 
nomination. I agree with everything 
Mr. Landon says in that statement, abso- 
lutely. 

Under leave already granted, I insert 
the Landon article at this point in the 
REcorD: 


LANDON SUPPORTS RECIPROCITY LAW 


Alf Landon, GOP standard bearer in 1936, 
yesterday assailed House Republican pro- 
posals for revision of the reciprocal trade law. 
Instead, he called for a 3-year extension of 
the act without changes, as requested by 
President Truman. 

The proposed revisions, he said, are con- 
trary to the tariff plank of the 1944 Repub- 
lican Convention, as interpreted by Dewey, 
the Republican Presidential nominee that 
year. 

The Kansan boosted House Speaker MarTIN, 
of Massachusetts, for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. “We couldn’t do bet- 
ter than Joe,” he said. 

Reporters met Landon when he called at 
Makrtrn’s office. 

While discussing a wide range of subjects, 


the Kansan put greatest weight on the tariff 
issue. 


. “The Republican tariff bill,” Landon said, 
“endangers the reciprocal trade program and 
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endangers the whole policy of postwar eco- 
nomic reconstruction of the world. It 
threatens to waste the money we are ad- 
vancing for foreign relief.” 


Take the columnists from the news- 
Papers of the country. They unani- 
mously support the present law and con- 
demn the bill now before the House. Of 
the columnists not more than 1 in 20 
are against the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. 

Take the magazines of the country. 
The overwhelming preponderance of en- 
lightened and intelligent judgment in 
this country is in favor of a continuance 
of the reciprocal trade law. 

In my opinion, my humble, honest 
opinion—I may be wrong, but I doubt 
it—in my opinion if this Republican 
trade agreements program were the only 
issue between the Republicans and the 
Democrats in the next campaign the Re- 
publicans would not carry one State in 
the Union. That is my honest opinion 
because North and South, East and West, 
civic organizations, religious organiza- 
tions, business organizations, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the CIO, 
the A. F. of L., all favor the present law 
and are opposed to the program that 
would be provided by this bill. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to clarify my position on this legis- 
lation. We have been working for 
months to develop a program for the 
rehabilitation economically of 16 nations 
in Europe. The essence of that reha- 
bilitation program, or one of the very 
important parts of it, was the breaking 
down of economic barriers between those 
nations so that their economy could be- 
gin to develop so far as practicable by 
the interchange of commodities and 
goods. I feel it would be a great calam- 
ity to our European enterprise, involv- 
ing billions of the taxpayers’ money and 
a@ great American business administra- 
tion, if we announced to the world that 
while we are asking those conditions of 
a free economic exchange to be estab- 
lished in Europe and paying for having 
such an establishment of them, we 
should now enter upon an attempt to 
give up reciprocal trade agreements that 
have been in force for so many years. I 
recognize that this reciprocal trade leg- 
islation ends on the last day of this 
month. I believe it would be a great ca- 
lamity to have it end then, and since the 
only legislation we have for its extension 
carries it forward only for 1 year I am 
anxious to have it carried forward for 
that length of time because I hope in 
that time we will again have one gov- 
ernment here. While it may sound like 
a dream, I would not be surprised if it 
turned out to be entirely Republican, 
both here on the Hill and downtown. If 
that be so, then the one party in power 
will have to assume responsibility for 
continuing the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments or diminishing them or abandon- 
ing them altogether. For that reason I 
am going to vote for this extension of 1 
year, which is all we can vote for. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word now on the subject of tariffs, about 
which I am in pretty nearly as deep ig- 
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norance as some of my colleagues. 
When the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill was 
before the House I made a very careful 
study of our foreign trade and found a 
few remarkable facts. First of all, Can- 
ada, with ten or eleven million people, 
was our best customer. Canada bought 
more from this country in 1 year than 
all of North and South America put to- 
gether, including the West Indian Islands, 
more than any other nation in the world 
across the Atlantic or anywhere else. I 
inquired why, and I found the reason 
was that the Canadian level of wages 
approximated ours; so that there was a 
very broad diffusion of buying power 
among the Canadian people and that ap- 
proximation in their level of wages re- 
duced the competition against our own 
workers and made it possible for the 
Canadian people to be the largest pur- 
chasers of our output. 

I studied Czechoslovakia also. They 
sent people over here to learn the shoe 
business, then went back and set up that 
business over there and were very suc- 
cessful. They paid a starvation wage, I 
think in some cases 30 cents a day. 
Czechoslovakia, with more people, or as 
many as Canada, just purchased a hand- 
ful of commodities from the United 
States. The reason was the low level of 
their wages. They had no buying power 
among the masses of the people. 

So I proposed, and it was somewhat 
of a serious thing for a man as badly 
equipped as I was on such matters to 
make the proposal, that we-have a new 
kind of tariff, that we base our tariff 
upon the wage level or the buying power 
of other countries, and that where their 
wage level approximated ours we would 
have a low tariff, and where the wage 
level was on a starvation basis we would 
have a.high tariff, and as their wage level 
rose and their buying power increased, 
and their competition against us dimin- 
ished, we would reduce the tariff. I sub- 
mitted that to all the tariff experts of 
both Houses and met with unanimous dis- 
approval, which convinced me that for 
once in my life I was right. I now submit 
it to you for your future consideration 
when the tariff question comes up under 
a Republican administration. 

I am going to vote for this legislation 
because I want reciprocal trade to con- 
tinue until the Republicans come into 
legislative and executive power, at which 
time they will have the responsibility of 
disposing of it one way or the other. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson], the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, at the outset 
of my remarks, I wish to compliment the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the able 
gentleman from California [Mr. Gear- 
HART], and the equally able Republican 
members of the Subcommittee on Recip- 
rocal Trade, for the very fine job that 
they have done; a job that was long 
overdue and very necessary. I was a lit- 
tle bit amused and somewhat surprised, 
though not edified, by the remarks made 
by my good and dear friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. DoucH- 
TON]. I have always known that he was 
adroit. I have always suspected that he 
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could work both sides of the street with- 
out violating any traffic regulations. He 
denounced the Smoot-Hawley bill in no 
temperate language. Of course, he 
should be proficient in that line, for as 
far back as I can recall he has consist- 
ently held that view. He is against tar- 
iffs, but he does not say a word about 
being against embargoes. Oh, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina is an em- 
bargoist. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why, certainly. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I did not get to it 
in my speech; I did not have time to 
state my position on the tariff. I am not 
always against tariffs, and I am not al- 
ways for embargoes. I am not a free- 
trader that would stifie small, struggling 
industries or prevent their growth or ex- 
pansion. On the other hand, I am 
against a monopoly-breeding tariff that 
protects a few interests at the expense of 
all the people of the country. That is 
my position on the tariff. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam glad to have the 
gentleman’s declaration of political faith, 
although I am sorry to say that it was 
hardly necessary. Let me ask, Has he 
ever protested against the embargo on 
the importation of short-staple cotton? 
We are told by the State Department 
that embargoes and excessively high tar- 
iffs not only breed ill-feeling among na- 
tions, but promote wars. Has the gentle- 
man in his zeal to preserve peace ever 
protested against the embargo on cotton 
imports? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not know as 
I have. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I did not think 


so. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not know as 
I ever favored it, either, and I do not 
know that it has been an issue with me, 
either. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course not. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. They do not grow 
any long staple cotton in my district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am talking about 
short staple cotton. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. And I am not a 
fanatic one way or the other on any 
tariff so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman re- 
minds me of the story of the housemaid. 
It seems that after she had worked for 
the family a while, the wife one day said 
to the husband, “What do you think of 
Mary, John? I hear that she isn’t all 
that she should be.” “Well,” said John, 
“I will talk to her about it.” So he did, 
and Mary very indignantly denied any 
improper conduct. “But,” she said, “I’m 
not fanatical on the subject.” 

I think that is the position my friend 
from North Carolina is in. He is not 
fanatical on the subject of protection. 
It is so sweet to hear the faithful 
watchdog bay as we draw near home on 
election day. I think the gentleman had 
something to do with putting an embar- 
go against the exportation of tobacco 
seed, and I compliment him on it. The 
gentleman shakes his head in denial. I 
cannot think of any other Democrat who 
would have the forethought to put an 
embargo on the exportation of burley to- 


Mr. Chairman, will 
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baceo seed. Far be it from me to question 
the propriety of what was done. 

The gentleman read a letter from Sec- 
retary Marshall. As Chief of Staff, Mar- 
shall may have been quite a fellow: I 
do not know. They tell us that under 
his direction the war cost us three times 
as much as it should have, that there 
had never been a war fought by this 
country where there was more waste and 
inefficiency than in the late war. But 
probably Marshall was not responsible 
for it, although he was Chief of Staff. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. This General Mar- 
shall, of course, is the one who did not 
know where he was the night before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has he known where 
he has been since? He went to China to 
patch things up, and only made matters 
worse. If you do not believe me, ask the 
Chinese. Then he started to fix up the 
Palestine question and, like my good 
friend from North Carolina, he worked 
both sides of the street on that problem. 
One day he recommended partition and 
the next day he repudiated it. So the 
gentleman from North Carolina will have 
to excuse me if I refuse to accept Gen- 
eral Marshall as an authority on the 
matter before us. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. What about Gov- 
ernor Landon? 

Mr. KNUTSON. They seduced him 
with a lot of attention since the New 
Deal came in. He is like other Ameri- 
cans I know, he has an ambition to sleep 
in the Abraham Lincoln bed at the White 
House. There is more than one way of 
leading one astray. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I assume the 
gentleman is still strongly opposed to the 
European recovery plan and to every sug- 
gestion that the State Department makes 
for international cooperation? 

Mr. DINGELL. Answer the question 
“Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. I suppose the gentle- 
man wants either “Yes” or “No” for an 
answer. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
can answer it as he pleases. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Our friend from 
Michigan thinks it can be answered in 
one word. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
can answer it as he pleases, and in his 
own time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his generosity and the latitude 
he affords me, The Marshall plan for 
world-wide recovery is nothing but a 
glorified UNRRA. The only difference 
between the Marshall plan and UNRRA 
is that UNRRA cost us a little less than 
$3,000,000,000, while the Marshall plan 
will cost us in the neighborhood of eight- 
een or twenty billion dollars. However, 
the Marshall plan has the advantage 
that it will provide many more soft 
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berths for the faithful. Have I answered 
the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Faithful what? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Paithful followers of 
the New Deal. I am sorry I have to lay 
it out in detail. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The man in 
charge of the ERP certainly is not a New 
Dealer. Paul Hoffman is a Republican, 
is he not? He is a faithful Republican. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not know that 
he was.. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. And throughout 
the State Department there are many 
faithful Republicans. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have as many 
varieties of Republicans as you have 
Democrats—not quite as many varieties 
as there are of Heinz pickles, but we do 
have too many kinds, For instance, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is one va- 
riety of Democrat. My good friend from 
North Carolina is another brand of Dem- 
ocrat, and my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts is yet another brand. I would 
say he is the happy medium between 
the two extremes. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
read from Secretary Marshall’s letter. 
Frankly, I did not get any information 
from the letter. I had no more informa- 
tion when he got through reading it than 
when he began. I want to read from an- 
other distinguished American whose rep- 
utation for having a broad grasp of for- 
eign affairs is fully as great as that of Mr. 
Marshall. I refer to the able gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Congressman HER- 
TER, who did a splendid job in relief work 
under Herbert Hoover, a Republican. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. What variety of Re- 
publican is he? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentlewoman 
Please get recognition from the Chair- 
man when she wishes to interrogate a 
speaker? That is the rule of the House. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The . Three minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not possibly yield with only 3 minutes 
remaining. 

I quote from the New York Times of 
Thursday morning, where there ap- 
peared a synopsis of a very able speech 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Herter], delivered the night before 
to the World Trade Association meet- 
ing in that city’ 

Congressmen Hekier, who, as vice chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid, headed a special delegation of Con- 
gress to Europe whose report played a major 
role in the legislation for the European re- 
covery program, said: 

“In my opinion, there is no need of fear on 
the part of those who favor the principles of 
the reciprocal trade agreements with respect 
to the new House proposals. 

“In effect, three changes have been made 
in existing procedure. The first calls for 
studies and hearings on a given set of com- 
modities to be made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion instead of the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information, which is an interdepartmental 
committee. The views of every department 
of the Government can, of course, be given 
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to the Tariff Commission, but the Commis- 
sion has been created as a bipartisan tech- 
nical commission whose responsibility it is 
to give the kind of advice provided for in the 
new proposals. I do not feel too concerned 
over substitution of this body for an inter- 
departmental committee. 

“The second change has to do with the 
submission of certain agreements to the Con- 
gress. The President is free to negotiate 
tariff changes within the brackets reported 
to him in secret by the Tariff Commission 
as being the upper and lower limits to which 
the Tariff Commission believes he can prop- 
erly go without serious injury to American 
business. 

“Should an agreement stay within these 
limits, then that agreement becomes effective 
immediately. Should the President go be- 
yond the upper or lower limits set by the 
Tariff Commission, he is then required to 
submit the agreements to Congress together 
with the Tariff Commission report and his 
own reasons for having gone beyond the rec- 
ommendations made to him. Congress then 
has the privilege by a concurrent resolution 
of both branches to negative the entire agree- 
ment provided it does so within 60 days. If 
it does not act at all within that period, the 
agreement then becomes effective.” 

Touching upon the proposed 1-year limi- 
tation, Representative Herter described this 
as proper for the reason that a newly elected 
administration coming into office next Janu- 
ary ought to have the right to make its own 
recommendations in the setting of a pattern 
for its term of cffice. 


All should be in agreement with that 
statement. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
GeEarHART] has told you what the pro- 
cedure would be under his bill. Frankly, 


I do not see how any group in this House 
could possibly improve on what the gen- 
tleman from California has brought in 


here. 

It is deplorable that this blind par- 
tisanship should have arisen over such 
an important issue as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knut- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, as I° 


have said on other occasions when dis- 
cussing this legislation, it is my convic- 
tion that in its far-reaching conse- 
quences to the happiness and welfare of 
the people of this country, it is the most 
important legislation in many respects 
that this Congress could consider. 

In 1934, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was first passed. In the inter- 
vening period of 14 years, we have nego- 
tiated 51 trade agreements with 41 dif- 
ferent countries. They have resulted in 
great benefit to the people of this coun- 
try, and there has never been any evi- 
dence presented of any serious injury to 
any American industry or interest dur- 
ing all that period of time. The record 
shows that our foreign trade with trade- 
agreement countries has more than 
doubled that of our foreign trade with 
countries with which.we did not have 
trade agreements. 

The program has been successful dur- 
ing the most difficult period in all the 
world’s history. The President of the 
United States on March 1 of this year, ‘n 
& special message to the Congress, rec- 
ommended the extension of this program 
for the customary period of 3 years. The 
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distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHuton], former chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
promptly introduced a bill or resolution 
carrying forward that recommendation 
of the President. Although all the 
month of March and all the month of 
April passed, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee under Republican control gave 
no consideration to that subject. Then, 
during this month, they rushed in and, 
with 6 days of closed hearings before a 
subcommittee, called themselves, con- 
sidering this, vital and all-important 
question. But the fact remains that not 
1 day, not 1 hour, of public hearings 
was devoted to the bill here presented 
for consideration of the House. 

The fact of the matter is that the real 
practical effect, and I think the real pur- 
pose, of the pending bill is to kill the 
trade agreements program. In that con- 
nection I should like to invite attention 
to the statement contained in the letter 
from the Secretary of State to which the 
gentlenian from North Carolina referred; 
but there was some confusion in the 
chamber at the time and there is a ques- 
tion as to whether Members caught the 
real significance of that statement in the 
Secretary’s letter. Among other things 
Secretary Marshall stated: 

In my judgment, enactment of H. R. 6556 
would make the reciprocal trade agreements 
program unworkable. Under the circum- 
stances I think our national interest would 
be better served to permit the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to expire than for H. R. 6556 to be 
enacted. but it is my earnest hope that this 
Congress will extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 years without the pro- 
posed crippling amendments, 


Mr. Chairman, I should like especially 
to invite attention to what I consider one 
of the most important phases of this 
question presented today. Time will 
not permit a discussion of all the phases 
of this program that I should like to pre- 
sent on this occasion but I should like 
especially to emphasize the fact that 
right at this particular time the exten- 
sion of this program in its present form 
for the customary period of time of 3 
years is more important than 1t has ever 
been before. We know that under the 
European Recovery Program Act passed 
by this Congress during this session that 
these European countries to benefit un- 
der that program must carry on recipro- 
cal trade relations between themselves 
and with other countries of the world. 
I simply invite your attention to the lan- 
guage of the act itself. In the declara- 
tion of policy it is stated: 

The accomplishment of these objectives 
calls for a plan of European recovery, open 
to all such nations which cooperate in such 
plan, based upon a strong production effort, 
the expansion of foreign trade, the creation 
and maintenance of internal financial eta- 
bility, and the development of economic co- 


‘operation, including all possidle steps to es- 


tablish and maintain equitable rates of ex- 
change and to bring about the progressive 
elimination of trade barriers. 


Then on page 17 in the body of the act 
itself this language is to be found under 
section 115 with the heading “Bilateral 
and Multilateral Undertakings”: 

Such agreement shall provide for the ad- 
herence of such country to the purposes of 
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this title, and shall, where applicable, make 
appropriate provision among others for— 


And then subsection (3)— 

Cooperating with other participating coun- 
tries in facilitating and stimulating an in- 
creasing interchange of goods and services 
among the participating countries and with 
other countries and cooperating to reduce 
barriers to trade among themselves and with 
other countries. 


So in effect we provide by law here that 
these countries participating in the Euro- 
pean recovery program shall carry for- 
ward this type of reciprocal trade. For 
us to hesitate in extending our program 
to make it possible for us to continue the 
type of leadership that has brought us to 
the place we occupy today would be a 
serious mistake. 

In this connection I invite your atten- 
tion to the following statement made by 
the Secretary of State when he appeared 
before the subcommittee which handled 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is part of the state- 
ment of the Secretary of State: 

The statute establishing the ERP pro- 
vides that bilateral agreements shall be made 
with the participating nations. The statute 
states as one of the prime conditions that 
the participating nations must agree to co- 
operate in facilitating and stimulating the 
interchange of goods among themselves and 
between themselves and other nations, and 
must cooperate to reduce barriers to trade 
among themselves and between themselves 
and other nations. In effect, we require 
these 16 nations to enter into reciprocal- 
trade agreements among themselves and be- 
tween themselves and other nations. This 
is a wise provision because the recovery of 
Europe depends upon a great increase in 
the production of goods; and markets for 
these goods wait upon a lowering of barriers 
to the exchange of stch goods. 

The ERP was a vital step; but only a first 
step. We must now follow through with 
measures to make ourselves and the other 
free nations stronger. We must work closer 
together in commerce. No economic bond 
is closer than the friendly ties of mutually 
satisfactory trade. No force is more de- 
visive than the introduction or maintenance 
of unnecessary barriers to such trade. 


I submit, this being such a vital and 
important part of the foreign policy of 
this Government, and constituting the 
very foundation of our foreign economic 
policy, it would be a serious mistake for 
us to not at this time follow the cus- 
tomary procedure and extend the trade- 
agreements program in present form for 
the customary period of 3 years. There 
can be no doubt about the beneficial ef- 
fects of this program up to now, but just 
at this critical point in the history of 
the world it is more important than ever 
before that we have this instrument to 
make it possible to trade with other coun- 
tries of the world. You cannot always 
expect your neighbor to buy from you 
unless you sometimes buy something 
from him. 

This program was provided for the 
purpose of expanding our foreign mar- 
kets and making it possible for us to dis- 
pose of the vast surpluses we had of 
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industrial production and of agricul- 
tural products, in this country. With 
the enormous agricultural surpluses that 
we normally produce, unless we have 
markets at some other place in the world 
for the disposition of those surpluses, 
it could have only one effect and that is 
to hang over the American market as 
a threat and beat down the prices that 
our farmers receive for their products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the frantic plea for straight ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act indicated by the minority in 
the Ways and Means Committee report 
would be more impressive if it could not 
be traced to one or two central sources. 
The facts are, however, that the appar- 
ently spontaneous support is the syn- 
thetic product of a centrally directed 
control of organized pressure groups. 

Within the Government, the drive for 
unrestricted power comes naturally from 
those who would wield it, the State De- 
partment and the Executive. They are 
not to be blamed for wanting all the 
power they can get; this is normal and 
was foreseen by the founding fathers 
who deliberately instituted a system of 
checks and balances in our governmental 
structure. Congress is performing a 
normal part of its functions when it 
checks this continual grabbing for un- 
restricted and unreviewable power by 
the Executive. 

Outside the Government, the building 
up of support for Executive power in 
this instance comes from a group that 
has finally appeared under the name cf 
the Citizens Committee for Reciprocal 
World Trade. The public-relations firm 
of Baldwin & Mermey, hired by this 
committee to organize the campaign, 
specializes in the setting up and the edu- 
cation of pressure groups. In its pub- 
lications it insists that this is on behaif 
of noncommercial citizens or commu- 
nity groups. In effect, logrolling is fine 
as long as it is on the side of the interna- 
tionalists. 

In April 1947, this firm began the pub- 
lication of a news letter called Resolved. 
The announcement gave the following 
information about Mr. Baldwin and the 
purpose of the news letter: 

Mr. Baldwin states that “citizen organiza- 
tions can become increasingly effective in 
their special fields if they are kept advised as 
to each other’s policies, program techniques, 
and performance. The collective information 
in Resolved will have an impact on general 
public opinion that separate activities can- 
not hope to achieve. It is the belief of our 
firm that this flow of information can con- 
tribute to mutual understanding and coop- 
eration between business and public-affairs 
agencies.” * * ¢ 

Publication of Resolved has been under- 
taken by Baldwin & Mermey to fill a long- 
felt need for regular interchange of news 
among citizen organizations and to help ad- 
vance better understanding and cooperation 
between these organizations and the business 
world from both of which this firm, as public- 
relations counsel, draws its clients, 
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The September 1947 issue of this news 
letter contained the following: 

Citizen organizations are reexamining po- 
litical-action techniques in light of record of 
Eightieth Congress. Letters and visits to 
Congressmen, testimony at committee hear- 
ings did not produce results they desired. 
Many large membership groups will shift fo- 
cus to local precincts where members can 
influence grass-roots political machines. 
Headquarters representatives of citizen or- 
ganizations are studying legislative strategy 
through joint action.” * * * 

Support for ITO Charter and Geneva trade 
agreements will get top priority in organiza- 
tions’ fall programs. Some 48 labor, farm, 
business, and citizen groups, including CIO 
Political Action Committee, National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, National Foreign 
Trade Council, and American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee have declared their support for ex- 
panded world trade. Some busi- 
ness associations favor protectionist policies. 

Nine regional 2-day conferences, September 
23 to October 29, will prepare representatives 
of local branches of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States to carry on fight 
for ITO and renewal of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Conferences in cities from 
New York to Los Angeles will dig into world 
trade facts and will stress community educa- 
tion techniques. 

Some 2,000 communities will feel impact of 
world-trade advertising campaign this fall. 
Local drives will begin about November I, 
1947, will be led by international relations 
committee of United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce (Akdar Building, Tulsa 3, 
Okla.). Advertising council will supply ac- 
tion manual, news releases, radio kit, cam- 
paign guide, proof sheets of ads, list of films, 
etc. Junior chambers will spark formation 
of committees of civic organizations to ar- 
range with local advertisers for sponsorship 
of ads and to merchandise ads in group 
meetings. 


Having as Mr. Baldwin says, both citi- 
zens Organizations and business firms 
among its clients, the firm of Baldwin 
and Mermey is in an admirable position 
to obtain citizens organization backing 
for any of its programs. The firm has 
received a retainer of $21,000 to June 
15, plus expenses, to muster support and 
lobby a flat 3-year extension through 
this Congress. In this connection, I 
would like to cite some business organi- 
zations the sponsors of this lobby are 
identified with. Some of the officers and 
members of this firm’s Citizens Commit- 
tee for Reciprocal World Trade come 
from International General Electric Co., 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Borg-Warner International Corp., In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
International Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

That will give you an idea of the pri- 
vate big business that is backing the 
Baldwin and Mermey Citizens Committee 
campaign. ‘These firms can of course 
take care of themselves, moving their 
operations about the world as they 
choose. Small business, farmers, and 
American workingmen adversely affected 
by the program have no such facility. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, may I say that 
I would be much more impressed with 
the display of support for simple exten- 
sion of the act shown in the minority 
section of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report on this bill if I were not 
confronted with the single origin of so 
much of it in the firm of Baldwin and 
Mermey, with its unidentified private 
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business clients and advertised group of 
educated citizens organizations. 

The export craze, which before the 
war supplied our enemies with almost 
unlimited amounts of war materials, is 
apparently to continue in spite of the les- 
son we learned. The large organizations 
which continually press for more exports 
find that we must take anything we can 
get in return to supply dollars to the 
foreign countries. In 1946, we imported 
well over 10,000,000 gallons of whisky 
and this amount was exceeded in 1947. 
This was not sufficient. Our exporters 
demanded more imports to pay for their 
exported products, so our obliging State 
Department again reduced the duty on 
liquors and where as we had an original 
duty of $5 per gallon, we now in 1948 
have a duty of $1.50 per gallon. This 
was reduced in the hope that our im- 
ports of liquor would increase. Similar 
treatment was given to other spirituous 
liquors, and we are told that we must 
drink more foreign liquor, so these huge 
industries may export more goods from 
this country. The American small busi- 
nessman, the American taxpayer is foot- 
ing the bill and is asked to drown his 
sorrows in more foreign liquor. I hope 
this high-pressure lobby which has been 
paid $21,000 plus expenses for deceiving 
the American public will be brought out 
into the open where every American citi- 
zen can see it. 

It was through the power of false 
propaganda that the iniquitous Trade 
Agreement Act was passed. Countries 
were on the verge of war. Our people, 
80 percent of them, wanted peace. The 
advocates of the trade-agreement pro- 
gram knew this and immediately set to 
work to take advantage of the distraught 
mind of our people. Why not, said the 
sponsors of the trade-agreement pro- 
gram, couple foreign trade and peace as a 
means of putting over the trade-agree- 
ment program. This was done. The 
country was blanketed with propaganda 
to the effect that the trade-agreement 
program would make for peace. Wom- 
en’s organizations were propagandized 
to the limit. The theme song in the 
press, over the radio, in the movies, and 
through a deluge of literature all paid 
for by the taxpayers, was to the effect 
that peace could come only through for- 
eign trade. Naturally, the mothers of 
the’ country were for anything that 
would keep this Nation out of war. The 
trade-agreement program was the only 
true road to universal peace and brother- 
ly love. It was stressed in a Nation-wide 
appeal to every mother in the land that if 
she would save her son from the horrors 
of war nothing must stand in the way of 
the enactment of the trade-agreement 
bill. Emotionalism on this issue of peace 
by trade agreements was raised to hys- 
terical heights. It worked. The trade- 
agreement bill was enacted into law in 
1934. Did it keep us éut of war? It did 
not. Instead it ushered in and contrib- 
uted to one of the most destructive wars 
in all history. : 

What other appeal was made to bring 
support to the trade-agreement pro- 
gram? It was urged by the New Deal 
proponents of this scheme, that if 
adopted, the trade agreements would be 
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the means of increasing our exports. 
Did it increase exports? No; the New 
Deal advocates soon found to their con- 
sternation that our exports did not in- 
crease under the low-tariff policy of the 
Trade Agreement Act. Thus, the New 
Dealers in the State Department were 
faced with the dilemma that their pro- 
gram did not prevent war and the fur- 
ther fact that it did not increase ex- 
ports. They realized that they could 
only save face by developing at all costs, 
whether in American blood or money, an 
increase in our exports. To meet their 
desperate problem, the free-trade inter- 
nationalists in the State Department 
went into a huddle to see if they could 
find a solution for their diminishing ex- 
ports. World conditions were in their 
favor. The dictators, Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Hirohito, were in desperate need of 
war materials. 

This was manna from heaven for the 
State Department free-traders. Here 
was an opportunity to build up exports 
by the sale and shipment of vast quan- 
tities of war materials to the aggressors. 
Thus the trade-agreement program was 
to be saved by exporting raw cotton, pe- 
troleum, aviation gasoline, iron and steel 
scrap, steel ingots, tin plate, tin-plate 
scrap, refined copper, copper scrap, mo- 
tortrucks, aircraft and parts, machine 
tools, firearms and ammunition. 

Here was a demonstration of the good- 
neighbor policy with a bloody vengeance. 
These exports, the New Dealers felt con- 
fident, would convince the public that the 
trade-agreement policy had fulfilled the 
promise of increased exports. Where 


were these war materials shipped? They 


were shipped to Germany, Italy, and 
Japan during the years 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939, and 1940. If there were any virtue 
in the trade-agreement program, then 
with all these countless tons of war mate- 
rials our exports oughi not to have been 
20 percent less under so-called reciproc- 
ity than under the American tariff sys- 
tem, but such was the result. I may add 
that this arming of aggressors with war 
materials herein mentioned, and more, 
to build up a case for the trade-agree- 
ment program, did not square with the 
good-neighbor policy and the peace 
policy so piously enunciated as a reason 
for enacting the program in 1934 and 
for the subsequent extensions of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

I may add further that if the State 
Department officials were not aware that 
they were depleting our national re- 
sources to supply aggressor nations with 
vital war materials, their combined as- 
tuteness was far behind that of the aver- 
age American citizen. 

The gruesome fact is that millions of 
our boys had to face the impact of these 
war materials which the New Deal trade 
agreement proponents caused to be 
shipped to the stock piles of the aggres- 
sors. The loss of the battleship Arizona 
and seven others damaged can be charged 
to the trade-agreement policy of ship- 
Ping 8,000,000 tons of scrap iron, steel, 
and other materials to Japan in a wild 
effort to build up exports. 

Those of you who have read Wendell 
Willkie’s One World no doubt found a 
reference to this question of shipping 
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scrap iron to Japan. What did the trade- 
agreement sponsors care about the use 
that would be made of these war mate- 
rials as long as it built up a fake case for 
their promised exports under the trade- 
agreement program? Would they listen 
to the protest of those who saw in this 
stock pile of war material the murder of 
men, women, and children? No. The 
program of deception must be carried out 
regardless of its cost in human lives. The 
casualties at Pearl Harbor alone were 
2,117 killed in the Navy and Marine Corps 
with 900 missing. Does it not matter to 
the trade-agreement advocates and the 
internationalists that this fake export 
program furnished our enemies with the 
materials they needed to accomplish that 
dastardly act and that our enemies 
bragged about it as indicative of their 
superior diplomacy? The same group is 
again shouting peace, brotherly love, in- 
creased exports through free trade, as 
an inducement to the emotional and the 
selfish to support a further reduction of 
the tatiffs. 

All that is required to create a utopian 
world of unlimited international trade 
and prosperity, so the American people 
are told by the internationalists, is to 
lend and lend billions and billions of our 
taxpayers’ money to foreign nations with 
which to buy our automobiles and other 
Americar products. This prosperity will 
last just so long and no longer than the 
American taxpayer can lend the money 
to the foreigners to Luy our products. 
This artificial stimulation, this needling 
of the arm of normal trade, can bring us 
nothing but headaches and obligations 
that will weigh heaviest upon us when we 
can least afford to meet them. 

This effort to deceive the American 
people on the subject of increased exports 
had other serious repercussions. This 
typical New Deal subterfuge, this double 
dealing with the American people, con- 
tributed to the death of thousands of 
our boys. It caused thousands of them 
to be blinded and crippled for life. To 
reveal the entire ghastly picture of the 
trade-agreement program would require 
volumes, Without fear of successful con- 
tradiction it can be truthfully said that 
the trade-agreement program did not 
tend to appease or stabilize or contribute 
to world peace. It did, however, add to 
the fury of the fight and the wholesale 
slaughter of our boys. Those of us who 
opposed the arming of our potential ene- 
mies protested these shipments; but to 
no avail. On numerous occasions in 
1938, 1939, and 1940, I stood upon this 
floor and warned the country of what the 
export-hungry State Department was 
doing to us. Today I deplore the fact 
that after such a record of New Deal 
treachery we find the same group now 
operating behind the iron curtain of the 
State Department, again seeking to 
plague our national economy by advocat- 
ing a further reduction in our tariff 
duties. 

What do these free-trade experts and 
exponents now urge as a reason for again 
lowering tariff rates? Some of them still 
insist that a further reduction of tariffs 
will insure future peace. Others take it 
for granted that the people have fargot- 
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ten what was said in 1934 with reference 
to stimulating our exports, which the 
trade agreements have deplorably failed 
to do. Whether the people who were 
swindled during the trade-agreement 
era, with reference to the promised ex- 
ports and the prevention of war have 
had enough of this double dealing I do 
not know. I am sure that they have not 
forgotten what the program cost the 
United States in blood, suffering, and 
wealth as a result of arming Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy. It is enough to say at 
this point that had it not been for these 
shipments of war materials it is quite 
possible that there would have been no 
Pearl Harbor and probably no war of 
consequence in the Pacific. 

In another speech which I made I 
reduced these shipments to airplanes, 
tanks, submarines, and battleships, and 
it is the most astounding picture, at a 
time when we lacked the materials to 
get ready for war. I will go into that 
just a little later. 

Thousands of mothers today are with- 
out the sons who died gloriously to pro- 
tect the American way of life. Those 
boys were killed, many of them, by the 
very metals and other materials our State 
Department shipped so frantically to 
support its ill-considered theory. 

But we are again confronted with the 
same old appeal that the lowering of du- 
ties on imported goods will increase our 
exports, create good will, prevent war, 
and thus enrich our Nation. I want to 
call attention to a very significant fact 
with reference to this question of exports. 
The record shows that during the last 
5-year prewar peacetime period of pros- 
perity in the United States—that is from 
1925 to 1929—our national revenue from 
customs duties averaged almost $600, 
000,000 per annum. To be exact, $580,- 
748,055. Now then, here is the contrast: 
During the 5-year period under recipro- 
cal-trade agreements preceding World 
War II, that is from 1935 to 1939 inclu- 
sive, our national revenue from custom 
duties averaged considerably less than 
$400,000,000 annually. To be exact, 
$378,909,157. What about our loss of 
revenue over a period of 10 years under 
the trade-agreement program? The fact 
is that the decrease in national revenue 
under the trade-agreement program has 
exceeded $200,000,000 annually or the 
equivalent of $2,000,000,000 in a period of 
10 years. 

I would say that this is a considerable 
sacrifice in national revenue incident to 
an unrealistic, experimental change in 
economic policy, and again may I add, it 
failed to keep us out of war or to increase 
our exports. Moreover, when the year 
1939 is compared with 1929, the decrease 
in revenue is from $600,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000, a decrease of 50 percent. I do 
not like to use statistics when addressing 
my colleagues, but it is of the utmost 
importance that this whole free-trade 
program should be debunked. We have 
suffered enough from listening to false 
statements and emotional appeals on this 
question of increased exports as a Means 
of building up our prosperity. This de- 
crease in revenue during the reciprocal 
trade program is no small matter in view 
of the terriffic burden of national debt 
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which hangs like a cloud over our econ- 
omy. The decrease in revenue to which 
I have referred cannot be accounted for 
as a result of a falling off in the quantity 
of imports. It is only necessary in this 
connection to compare the imports dur- 
ing the 5-year period from 1925 to 1929 
with the recent 5-year period from 1935 
to 1939. Not only this, but the physical 
quantity of imports in 1937 was exactly 
the same as the physical quantity of im- 
ports during the most prosperous year 
of all, 1929. It is significant, too, that 
the average physical quantity of imports 
during the two 5-year periods, namely, 
1925-29 and 1935-39, did not vary more 
than 5 percent. 

Let me repeat for emphasis that the 
physical volume of exports was actually 
20 percent less under reciprocity than 
under the American system of prosperity 
at home. Not only was the physical 
quantity of exports 20 percent less under 
reciprocity than during 1925-29, but the 
exports under reciprocity included huge 
quantities of scrap iron and steel, pe- 
troleum products for military purposes, 
trucks, tractors, and other vehicles, ma- 
chinery for making war implements, and 
stock piles of cotton, grain, tobacco, and 
other products. 

To put this whole matter bluntly, our 
concession as to tariff rates merely meant 
loss of revenue and injury to the do- 
mestic market, while such foreign con- 
cessions as were claimed to have been 
made to us not only did not build up our 
export trade but merely made it possible 
for foreign enemy governments to equip 
themselves for World War I. 

It is interesting to go back and look 
at the record. When the appeal was be- 
ing made to get the farmers to support 
the trade-agreement program, I recall 
that when Secretary Hull appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee in 
1937 urging an extension of the trade- 
agreement program, he stated: 

A primary purpose of this trade-agreement 
program, and it has no more paramount 
purpose, is to restore as far as possible the 
foreign markets for American agriculture. 


I do not regard it impertinent to ask 
at this point whether the trade agree- 
ments did restore the foreign market for 
American agriculture. I can say defi- 
nitely that it did not. Instead, when 
the New Deal administration realized 
that the reciprocal-trade program was 
not increasing our exports of farm sur- 
pluses it embarked in July 1938 on a 
major export subsidy program. To be 
more specific, the men behind the iron 
curtain in the State Department saw no 
objection to our dumping our goods upon 
the market of other nations. In an 
effort to prove that the trade agreements 
would open foreign markets for agricul- 
ture, 116,293,000 bushels of wheat were 
subsidized for export between July 1938 
and November 1939 at a cost of approxi- 
mately $32,871,000 in subsidies. It is 
true also that from July 27, 1939, through 
November 1939, 4,340,297 bales of cotton 
were exported at a cost, for the subsidy 
alone, of approximately $34,844,000. 

Thus, through the failure of the re- 
ciprocal trade-agreement program to 
move our agricultural surpluses, it cost 
our taxpayers in subsidies $67,715,000 
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during the period of 16 months, August 
1938 through November 1939. 

The advocates of the trade-agreement 
program, as a means of removing our 
surplus farm commodities, were becom- 
ing desperate. Something had to be 
done. They even went so far as to bring 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration into action in the fiscal year 1938 
and 1939 and through it spent $30,479,112 
for the surplus removal operations of 20 
commodities while imports of these same 
commodities during the same period were 
valued at $92,298,000. This shows clearly 
that our surplus commodities were not 
removed by the low-tariff program. 

I may say that dumping is the practice 
of selling goods in the foreign market 
at a price below that charged for the 
same goods in the domestic market, and 
often at a price below the cost of produc- 
tion and shipment abroad. 

Needless to say, dumping is an unfair 
international trade practice, and has 
been vigorously condemned as such by 
our Government. Now then, closely 
akin to dumping is the practice of gov- 
ernments in subsidizing in one way and 
another the export of goods by their na- 
tionals so that the product may be sold in 
foreign markets below the domestic price. 
Furthermore, dumping has always been 
fruitful of international resentment and 
discord. Thus, the international ethics 
and idealism, of which the New Deal ad- 
ministration prates so often and so 
loudly, were and are deliberately violated 
by this subsidy, dumping program. 

For example, some of our free-trade 
friends made rash promises abroad about 
dismantling our synthetic rubber plants 
and have apparently never dreamed of 
using surplus crops to make the rubber 
that we dare not be without again. We 
have hundreds of millions of dollars in- 
vested in synthetic rubber plants, some 
designed to use alcohol, some for petro- 
leum. If the Government, which now 
operates those plants, used grain, or even 
potatoes, to make alcohol] for those 
plants we would be making use of the 
bounties of nature and not destroying 
them or dumping them on foreign mar- 
kets. With grain at 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel, rubber can be made as cheaply 
as from petroleum, and if we must do 
that rather than destroy the grain or 
dump it on foreign markets at the ex- 
pense of the good will of foreign coun- 
tries, then why not try it out? We could 
do a lot of things if we paid a little at- 
tention to tidying up our own house be- 
fore we begin telling other nations how 
the world should be run. 

I am not surprised that our laboring 
men as well as our farmers are beginning 
to realize the danger that confronts them 
under the trade-agreement program. 
The friends of labor have striven for 
many years to build up sound immigra- 


tion laws whicii of course are being un- . 


dermined by the lowering of the duties 
on products made by cheap labor abroad. 
There is no surer way of destroying the 
pay rolls of this country than to transfer 
them to other countries under a low- 
tariff policy. Is it wise for the United 
States to continue a policy that will ulti- 
mately weaken the social protection and 
security programs built up by the Na- 
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tional Government and States for the 
promotion of production and security of 
the great mass of individuals privately 
employed? I do not want to see the 
United States continue an international 
trade policy under the trade-agreements 
program that will nullify our anti-child- 
labor legislation, the laws eliminating 
sweatshops, laws prescribing sanitary 
and health conditions, both in places of 
employment and in residential districts. 
I know that it is an unwise public policy 
to throw those, who labor on farms and 
in factories, in competition in our mar- 
ket with the people of those areas abroad 
where conditions are so bad as a result 
of poor sanitary conditions and disease 
that the average span of life is 25 to 30 
years. This, however, is what the men 
now supporting the trade-agreement 
program would have us do. 

A glance at the record of statutory 
enactments during the last half century 
and longer will show that the people of 
the United States under a system of 
representative republican States and 
national governments have been aware 
of the importance of protecting all in- 
dividuals, producers, consumers, and all 
special groups against any and all forms 
of unfair public practices. One of the 
purposes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is to provide for legal action in the 
courts of the land to protect our people 
from such unfair trade practices. Why 
destroy all of this security by opening 
our market to foreign producers who are 
not required to meet the standards we 
require of our producers? I maintain 
that it is just as essential to protect our 
people from the unfair practices of for- 
eign governments as it is to protect them 
from the unfair practices of domestic 
concerns. 

I believe our people are fully aware that 
@ multitude of different forms of unfair 
methods of competition such as dump- 
ing, quotas, licenses, and many foreign 
discriminations were introduced or re- 
sulted from the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements entered into by the United 
States with foreign countries and between 
foreign countries. 

The thought never entered the minds 
of the trade agreement negotiators of our 
State Department as to the importance 
of the child-labor laws, minimum hours 
of labor for adults, comparable to ours in 
countries competing in our market. I 
had always supposed that social legisla- 
tion had a tendency to increase the price 
of our manufactured product, and there- 
for placed in a position of disadvantage 
the home industry subjected to all such 
laws unless similar laws were in force in 
all competing countries, but the trade 
agreements experts disagree. It would 
be interesting to know how many nations 
with which we have trade agreements 
have minimum hours of labor comparable 
to ours. 

Do the nations with whom we have 
trade agreements have to meet our 
standards affecting health and safety, 
such as sanitation, lighting, safeguards 
from dangerous machinery and chemi- 
cals, compensation for injuries sustained 
while at work, insurance of health, in- 
surance against unemployment, pensions 
or insurance against old age, extra pay 
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for night work, special provisions pro- 
hibiting, limiting, or regulating child la- 
bor and special laws to protect working 
women? Laws and regulations such as 
those I have enumerated enter into the 
cost of production in the United States. 
I know of no other nation with compa- 
rable requirements, These wholesome 
laws will have little effect in protecting 
our labor standards if importing nations 
can ignore them. 

I am firmly convinced that instead of 
the vast maze of confusing schemes to 
dominate or to overplay our part of 
leader throughout the world it would be 
a much wiser policy for commercial eco- 
nomic treaties to include all such recip- 
rocal concessions as may meet the judg- 
ment of the legislative branches of the 
different countries in which the people 
make their own policies. 

The Congress of the United States 
should express the mature judgment of 
the people. 

We have had much talk during the last 
decade or more about tariff rates under 
the act of 1930. Yet, twice as many 
items or commodities were placed upon 
the free list as were made subject to duty. 
One more reduction, such as is contem- 
plated, and this with the action planned 
at Geneva in April will bring free trade 
to the United States. It has been well 
demonstrated that unless the cost of pro- 
duction here and abroad of articles en- 
tering our market is taken into consider- 
ation and adequate protection provided 
for our producers against low production 
costs abroad there will be a steady de- 
— in the production of those articles 

ere. 

I claim it is folly to ignore the items 
of cost that enter into our production in 
this country as against the cost of pro- 
duction of competitive articles abroad. 

For instance, postal service here is 
operating at a deficit, an item which 
enters into the cost of production. The 
same is true of good roads, education, 
health, and sanitation and a host of 
other expenses which other countries do 
not have to meet at the same high level 
of cost as we do here. 

Is it to the interest of our Republic to 
entrust the State Department, in view of 
its infiltration by Communists, with 
negotiations relating to our trade with 
18 foreign nations? 

I believe in the sanctity of our consti- 
tutional principles in the conduct of 
both our domestic and our foreign re- 
lations. I did not come here as a horse 
trader, but as a legislator sworn to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend our Constitu- 
tion. The jurisdiction of trade agree- 
ments relating to revenue is a subject 
of legislation that must originate in the 
House, unless and until what are now 
passed off as trade agreements are raised 
to the dignity of treaties. 

If it is to our benefit to lower a tariff 
rate here or there, and if it can be shown 
that it would really benefit us, and that 
such reduction would in no way injure 
domestic producers or interfere with the 
American right of free enterprise, then 
let Republicans and Democrats alike 
combine to reduce that rate. Let it be 
done in good order and with dignity, 
with all the facts on the table. If flexible 
tariffs are required, then let them be 
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adjusted by experts and after a full 
and proper investigation. This petty 
bargaining by men who know nothing of 
commodities and too much of secret 
diplomatic horse trading cannot possibly 
result in anything but the creation of 
world-wide barriers erected solely or 
largely for the purpose of betting them 
against those of other countries. 

Can it be to the interest of our Re- 
public to entrust the future of hundreds 
of domestic industries, many of them 
founded in blood and sweat, to a hand- 
ful of Communist-minded self-admitted 
internationalists? Surely it has become 
evident by this time that the further 
this country departs from cur traditional 
foreign policy of nonintervention in the 
political affairs of other countries, the 
greater will be the cost in lives, industry, 
and prestige. 

Many of the 18 foreign nations at the 
proposed meeting in Geneva will repre- 
sent ideologies in utter conflict with the 
philosophy of our Republic. Is it this 
fact that has finally caused the Chief 
Executive to finally awaken to the fact 
that all the trade agreements entered 
into, except one, contained no safety 
provision to prevent the wiping out of a 
vital domestic industry? He has said 
that anyone who thinks he has the power 
to limit or stop imports that may be de- 
stroying an American industry and put- 
ting American labor out of work is “la- 
boring under a fundamental misappre- 
hension.” 'To paraphrase, “Your cause 
may be just, but I can do nothing for 
you.” And all this time vital informa- 
tion concerning our trade-agreement 
program is kept from the public, which 
is being propagandized and misled, while 
the information it cannot get is handed 
out to foreign nations. 

I claim for myself and for the people 
of this great country the right to vote on 
such a vital issue as whether we shall 
have absolutely free trade, the obvious 
object of this whole program—so obvi- 
ous, in fact, that they flaunt it in our 
faces. I quote the exact words of one of 
the panel members hearing testimony 
for the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. Discussing the present pro- 
gram, he said: 

The answer in the ultimate would be no 
tariffs at all, complete freedom from con- 
trols. It is just one part of a whole pattern 
and working toward trade freedom and free 
enterprise in trade. 


Gentlemar, I warn you as I have done 
before, that the industries of this coun- 
try are hanging by a thread, and that 
thread is being frayed more and more 
as these trade agreements are forced 
upon us and upon other nations by a 
group which admittedly would sacrifice 
the sanctity of the American way of life 
for a mess of foreign-brewed pottage. 

I want to call your attention to another 
very vital proposition now before this 
country. In my comments about copper 
shipped to Japan, at a time when we 
should have had all of those resources 
here to build up for the war that was 
coming, there were sent out of this coun- 
try over 358,623 tons of copper. Now, 
let us see how these silly, stupid theorists 
and Communists down in the State De- 
partment acted, urging exports to build 
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up a fake program, and what that has 
done to our country at the present time. 
When I mention that amount of copper 
I am not mentioning the amount that 
was shipped to Germany, and I traveled 
abroad on a ship that was loaded as 
heavily as they could load it with copper 
for Germany 6 weeks before the war. 
Then there was what we sent to Italy, but 
that which was sunk at sea, has not been 
mentioned. 

You members of the Ways and Means 
Committee will recall when we wanted to 
get ready for war we were so stripped of 
all these essential war materials. Take 
scrap iron alone. The State Department 
came before our committee and wanted 
us to remove the tariffs so they could 
send junk dealers down to Central Amer- 
ica, down into the Caribbean Sea area 
and into South America to tear up old 
sugar mills, abandoned sugar mills, and 
other steel scrap to be shipped here so 
that we could begin to really prepare for 
our own entrance into the war that we 
saw coming. 

Now in regard to the copper. You will 
recall that the school children of this 
country were required to contribute cop- 
per pennies for war purposes. The peo- 
ple are still flooded with iron pennies be- 
cause the copper had been exported to 
our enemies. Today, according to all the 
reports that are pouring in from indus- 
tries, as the Members of the House know, 
copper is reduced to the vanishing point. 
Every industry of consequence in this 
country may soon be slowed down for 
want of copper. Some are slowing down 
now. Now, we have to get away from 
this group down in the State Department 
who have done such a disservice to our 
country. We would not have been short; 
we would have had enough to take care 
of ourselves and our Allies and still 
enough to run our factories at full em- 
ployment for many months hence if they 
had not ignored the vital interests of our 
country. Our automobile concerns and 
others are desperately short of copper. 
They are not in shape to go ahead with- 
out copper. This Congress, if it has the 
vision, which I believe it has, will have 
to come to the relief of industry and la- 
bor. A supply of copper will have to be 
found or our country will take a nose dive. 
There is no bureaucrat wise enough to 
meet the problems of the Nation. He 
may have the highest degree in his col- 
lege, a Phi Beta Kappa key, or what not; 
yet when he comes out of college and goes 
to the bureau, perhaps saturated with 
communism, and starts to formulate the 
industrial policy, the economic policy of 
this country, and also attempts to run 
our foreign affairs, the ultimate result 
is too dangerous to contemplate. 

Copper is holding up the housing for 
our veterans. We all know now, of 
course, that the housing program that 
was brought in here and passed has been 
a failure. But even so, neither free en- 
terprise nor the Government has copper. 
Pipes and plumbing and the various ar- 
ticles which are needed are not available. 
We are paying the price of bureaucratic 
bungling and we are bound to pay a price 
and a serious price which is now endan- 
gering and will continue to endanger our 
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Nation. Time and again the business- 
men have come here, like the people who 
need copper, for relief only to find short- 
ages from bureaucratic ineptitude. Con- 
gress can hear the evidence and act for 
our citizens but for them to seek relief 
from bureaucracy is fatal to their busi- 
ness, But what do they do behind the 
iron curtain down at the State Depart- 
ment? The time has come when we 
should speak for the sovereign people 
who, in the aggregate, know what is best 
for this country. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Wooprvrr]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rrep] 
has given us some very shocking infor- 
mation. It will startle the people of this 
country when they learn that many of 
the half-truths and misleading state- 
ments they have heard regarding the 
question before us were paid for by a 
high-pressure professional registered 
lobby. 

One cannot blame an honest Amer- 
ican citizen, who believes in world peace 
and a maximum of beneficial world trade, 
for supporting legislation which he be- 
lieves would promote those interests. 
He will not be happy when he learns 
that he has been misled by a high- 
pressure lobby employed by those who 
are more interested in profits of huge 
exports than in a well-balanced Amer- 
ican economy. 

Most of the industries supporting the 
pseudo Trade Agreement Act and its 
long-term extension are enjoying huge 
profits because of their exports. That 
the American taxpayer and the small- 
business man of the country are paying 
“through the nose” for those shipments 
abroad seems not to stop their clamor 
for more exports and more profits. 

I call attention to the firms behind 
the highly paid professional lobby which 
is endeavoring to continue the President’s 
autocratic power. International this— 
and international that—all through the 
list of supporters you will find huge 
American companies operating interna- 
tionally. It makes little difference to 
them whether they support American 
labor or foreign labor as long as they 
reap their profits. 

Now, what about the average small 
business man? Iam sure there are some 
who support the administration’s plan 
for an unimproved, unlimited extension 
of the President’s power to make trade 
agreements. Undoubtedly the big ma- 
jority of those who do happen to favor 
outright extension have been misled by 
this lobby into the belief that it is neces- 
sary for the peace and prosperity of 
this country. 

The bill before you, rather than being a 
hindrance to the peace and prosperity of 
this country, is an affirmative step in the 
direction of a more secure world and a 
more prosperous economy for our own 
country. No high-pressure lobby can 
prove the contrary. 

Our President, like his predecessor, 
continues a drive for unlimited, unre- 
stricted, autecratic power. Just where 
small-business interests fit into the pic- 
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ture rests completely in his hands. A 
large proportion of the fabulous exports 
from this country consist of unnecessary 
and unneeded items shipped to various 
countries. Bear in mind that you and I 
and the small-business man are paying 
through the nose for those exports. We 
are not exporting in the real sense of the 
word, for although these huge interna- 
tional companies reap greater harvest, 
the money came from our own tax col- 
lector. 

The Tariff Commission has always con- 
sidered the interests of the domestic con- 
sumer, the domestic producer, and im- 
porter and the exporter. Its reports have 
been unbiased and favored no particular 
class. There is no Government agency 
better qualified than the Tariff Commis- 
sion to indicate how low a tariff may be 
cut without endangering our domestic in- 
dustry. Small business cannot be blamed 
for mistrusting our State Department. 
They have been on the giving end for 14 
years and have given up hope of receiving 
anything from our diplomatic negotia- 
tors who are so involved in international 
affairs that they seem to have forgotten 
there is a United States. 

It is shameful that the American peo- 
ple can be open to the propaganda de- 
vised by a professional highly-paid lobby 
supported by a few international indus- 
trial firms which believe in free trade and 
which desire to continue their abnormal 
exports at the American taxpayer's, 
worker’s, and producer’s expense. The 
disclosure of Mr. Reep is timely indeed. 

If we are to continue to be a diversified 
country, where man may labor at the 
profession of his choice; if our economy 
is not to be regimented, then we must 
vote for this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. HERTER]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, what 
this House is faced with now is a choice 
of one of three things: We either can do 
nothing at all by defeating all the legis- 
lation that is before us, an act that I 
think would be completely irresponsible, 
and one which I hope very much that 
this House will not take; or, we can vote 
for the motion which undoubtedly will 
be made for recommittal to extend the 
existing law for 3 years exactly as is; 
or, we can vote for the bill as proposed 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

During this discussion it seems to me 
that many statements have been made, 
particularly on the minority side with 
respect to this proposal that is now be- 
fore us, which are entirely beside the 
point. The point is whether or not we 
are going to extend reciprocal trade 
agreements for a period of 1 year, and 
to what extent, if any, we are going to 
change the machinery for the initiation 
of those agreements. That machinery, 
as I see it in this proposal, is changed in 
very minor particulars, but in particu- 
lars that in my opinion will allow the 
policy enunciated therein to become per- 
haps a permanent policy of this Govern- 
ment. During the last 14 years the 
Executive has been given by the Congress 
complete power within brackets set by 
the Congress to initiate any type of trade 
agreement that he has seen fit. We ex- 
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tended those brackets from 50 percent, 
which existed between 1934 and 1945, to 
an additional 50 percent of the 1945 rates 
only 2 years ago. During that period 
trade agreements have been negotiated 
with almost every country in the world. 
There are only a few left with which such 
agreements have not been negotiated. 
Apparently the administration itself 
feels that we have gone as far down in 
cutting tariffs as it itself would like to 
go. Hence, why this worry in regard to 
this new procedure which makes only 
two changes. One, it substitutes by law 
the Tariff Commission as the committee 
which recommends to the President how 
safely he can change the existing tariff 
rates up or down, without doing one of 
two things, namely, seriously injuring 
or threatening to injure American busi- 
ness or injuring our national defense. 
That is the first change. Secondly, the 
President initiates agreements exactly 
as he does today, but if he goes beyond 
the limits recommended by the Tariff 
Commission—and I think every friend 
of reciprocal trade agreements will ad- 
mit that we have practically gone to the 
limit already—if he exceeds the limit 
recommended by the Tariff Commission, 
he submits the matter to the Congress 
with his reasons for doing so—and pre- 
sumably they would be very good reasons 
if he has done so—and then we would 
have the opportunity of vetoing the 
agreement, as I think we properly should. 
Otherwise, if we do not act within 60 
days the agreement becomes law. 

My friends on the right side of the 
aisle here have been talking about the 
effect of this on our relations with peo- 
ples overseas. In my opinion there has 
been. a.tremendous exaggeration as to 
the effect of the change that is proposed 
here on our friends overseas. It is only 
if they are told what is not the truth 
from the document that we have before 
us, that this country is shifting entirely 
its policy of negotiating trade agree- 
ments, that there might be some effect, 
and what disturbs me most in this en- 
tire debate is the position taken by our 
Democratic friends that we are doing ir- 
reparable damage as far as the world 
itself is concerned. If one reads the text 
of the document there is absolutely no 
justification for that position. I regret, 
therefore, that this has become a parti- 
san matter, since I think by and large 
the proposal that has been recommend- 
ed here by the Committee on Ways and 
Means is one not only in our interest but 
in the interest of maintaining a stable 
policy which the Congress, I hope, will go 
along with for many years to come. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CHap- 
MAN]. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill, which is the death 
warrant of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. It is the handiwork of 
those who have always been against this 
great program, the continuance of which 
is vital to the prosperity, peace, and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. The 
reciprocal-trade program is the monu- 
mental accomplishment of an illustrious 
former Member of this body, the emi- 
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nent former Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull. It was of great importance when 
it was recommended by a Democratic 
President and enacted by a Democratic 
Congress in 1934. It is much more im- 
portant and necessary now. The pro- 
gram has been continued by act of Con- 
gress four times since the original enact- 
ment, and every time except in 1943, in 
the midst of world war, a large major- 
ity of the Republicans have voted against 
this vital measure for international trade 
and friendship. 

The enemies of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments do not have the courage to kill 
this great program outright. They dare 
not formally terminate it. They are 
afraid to let it expire June 12, as it will 
unless renewed. The country will not be 
deceived by this delusion and sham. Its 
enactment in this form would be only a 
nominal extension with hamstringing 
limitations that would render it ineffec- 
tive as the basis of world trade and in- 
ternational good will. It would prac- 
tically nullify this great program as an 
instrumentality of prosperity and peace. 

Our Republican friends are deceiving 
only themselves if they think they can 
deceive the American people by this 
flimsy pretext of continuing the recipro- 
cal trade program. It is apparent that 
they are acting in bad faith. If they 
were not they would support the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucuTon], favored by 
all of the Democrats on the committee, 
for a 3-year extension. If they were 
acting in good faith with the American 
people they would not propose this un- 
workable plan. They would not have 
held a star-chamber hearing, and they 
would not have adopted this gag rule 
forbidding amendments, if they did not 
intend to render virtually impossible the 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

BACK TO LOGROLLING IN TARIFFS 

It is obvious that the present isolation- 
ist, reactionary national leadership of the 
Republican Party—those who dominate 
its councils and dictate its policies—are 
Still living in the era of Mark Hanna and 
McKinley, and have not learned a lesson 
from two devastating world wars and a 
never-to-be-forgotten depression. This 
is a sample-of what they would do if they 
were entrusted with a long lease on 
power. They would go back to the “good 
old days”; back to “normalcy”; back to 
logrolling in tariff making; back to the 
methods of the Hawley-Smoot tariff, the 
schedules of which were dictated largely 
by the chief lobbyist of the tariff barons 
and noted gatherer of Republican cam- 
paign funds, their “Uncle Joe” Grundy, 


who brazenly stated to a senatorial com- ° 


mittee that his purpose was to write such 
a bill as would return a profit to large 
contributors to the Hoover campaign 
chest of 1928. 


MY SPEECH 16 YEARS AGO 


On January 9, 1932, in a speech in this 
Chamber, I said: 


Foreign trade is a system of barter. If we 
sell, we must also buy. By enacting into law 
the prohibitive rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff they erected a Chinese wall around 
American ports, which constitutes an in- 
superable barrier to our profitable foreign 
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commerce. They closed our markets to 
friendly foreign customers, and month by 
month our favorable balance of trade, which 
Mr. Hoover said was the basis of our pros- 
perity, is slipping away. In return 40 nations 
have raised tariff walls against American 
products, and many of them are undisguisedly 
intended as measures of reprisal. They have 
closed their doors in our faces. 

Those countries to which we said by this 
act of legislative folly: “We do not want to 
trade with you”, those to which we said, in 
the words of President Hoover, “We are able 
in considerable degree to free ourselves of 
world influence and make a large measure 
of independent recovery because we are sO 
remarkably self-contained”—those countries 
have ceased to purchase the surplus products 
of American farms. 

* * * . s 

This law which has wrought havoc in in- 
dustry, driven hundreds of factories from 
American soil, augmented the ranks of the 
unemployed, and destroyed the farmers’ 
markets is recognized generally as a colossal 
economic blunder. * * * 

America is a peace-loving nation and 
cherishes the laudable aspiration to avoid 
future wars, with all the suffering and hor- 
ror that accompany them and their after- 
math. Most wars have been economic wars, 
and who can be so blind as not to see that 
there are germs of war in economic reprisals 
such as are involved in retaliatory tariffs of 
the kind being levied against us by more 
than 40 nations as the direct result of this 
legislative iniquity—the Grundy-Hoover 
tariff? 

REPUBLICAN TARIFF DESTROYED DARK TOBACCO 
MARKETS 

A striking example of the effect on 
American agriculture of a liberal dose of 
Hawley-Smoot tariff tonic is the calamity 
it inflicted on dark and burley tobacco 
growers of Kentucky and other States. 
The principal money crop in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee for generations 
has been dark tobacco, largely an export 
product. The district that has long 
honored me with membership in this 
House is the greatest burley tobacco pro- 
ducing district in the world, and Lex- 


ington, its center and metropolis, is the. 


largest loose-leaf tobacco market in the 
world. Burley tobacco is also the princi- 
pal money crop of a part of Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, In- 
diana, Ohio, and West Virginia. Burley 
is, and was then, used largely for domes- 
tic manufacture. When the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff caused the collapse of 
American commerce, and closed the 
American markets to the countries that 
were the more important purchasers of 
dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco, 
it also virtually destroyed the foreign 
market for those types of tobacco and 
prostrated the dark tobacco industry in 
America. Those farmers, accustomed 
for generations to depend on tobacco as 
their money crop, with their markets de- 
stroyed, knew no alternative except to 
resort to the cultivation of burley tobac- 
co, for which there was a domestic mar- 
ket, with the result that every pound of 
burley grown in the dark tobacco area 
diminished the price of every pound 
grown in the burley area, and depre- 
ciated the value of every acre of land in 
the great burley belt, as a consequence 
of which both burley and dark tobacco 
sold for less than the cost of production 
and thousands of farmers in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and other tobacco-growing 
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States were unable even to pay their 
taxes. 

This bill authorizes tariff schedules 
even 50 percent higher than the rates 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930, 
which paralyzed American industry, 
wrecked American commerce and im- 
poverished American agriculture. 

In that same speech in the House of 
Representatives on January 9, 1932, I ad- 
vocated an international economic con- 
ference which I said I believed “would go 
far in promoting friendly reciprocal 
trade agreements, in lowering dis- 
criminatory and prohibitive tariff walls, 
in bringing a return of prosperity to our 
country, and in advancing America to 
practical realization of the Jeffersonian 
conception, expressed in his immortal 
first inaugural address, of ‘peace, com- 
merce, and honest friendship with all 
nations.’ ” 

THIS BILL IS RETREAT FROM LEADERSHIP 
IN PEACE 

The reciprocal trade agreements 
program is vital and essential to our plan 
of international cooperation and funda- 
mental in our aspiration for world peace. 
We recently participated at Habana with 
52 other nations in the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment. 
We are 1 of 23 nations, representing 
two-thirds of all the foreign commerce in 
the world, that negotiated trade agree- 
ments at Geneva last year, the most far- 
reaching trade program in history. We 
have adopted the Marshall plan for the 
rehabilitation of the industry, the em- 
ployment of the people, and the economic 
recovery of the free nations of western 


. Europe, so recently seared by the flames 


and riven by the plowshare of war. It 
is a great forward movement for enlight- 
ened and peaceful international coopera- 
tion. We must continue to go forward. 
Under the terms of this bill we would 
beat a hasty and ignominious retreat. 
If it becomes a law the news will be 
flashed around the world that this great 
Republic has abdicated its exalted posi- 
tion of leadership in striving for friendly 
commerce and international good will. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it might be proper to go over this 
situation generally and in review to drift 
back to the period of 1928 to 1932 and 
bring it up to date. You remember the 
hilarious era of 1928 to 1932, that Hoo- 
verian era of the economic joyride spon- 
spored by the Grundyites, the Smoot- 
Hawley adherents, and the sanctimoni- 
ous Tariff League. The plunder bund 
at that time ran riot and brought ruin 
and left a trail of broken hearts and 
suicides from one end of the country 
to the other. You remember those days: 
Bankruptcy on all sides and among all 
classes, banks closed, factories boarded 
up, sheriffs’ sales of farms in every State 
in the Union, and apples, instead of 
being sold in bulk in foreign markets, 
were peddled piecemeal by the unfortu- 
nate workers on the street corners of our 
big cities. Apples once again became a 
symbol of weakness and desperation. 
Those were the days when the rank and 
file both among individuals and business 
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were down and out, but the plunder- 
bund, thanks to the Tariff League credo, 
Were prosperous, they were, in fact, 
bloated, they were satisfied under the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 

Then in 1932 the people of the United 
States were fed up. They got wise, and 
they voted and they turned the rascals 
out. In 1933 the Democrats came in, 
Roosevelt and the great Cordell Huli, 
from the rugged hills of Tennessee, at his 
side. What an inspiration that man was 
in his advocacy of the trade agreements. 
He took on all comers before our com- 
mittee. He smacked down the opposi- 
tion one at a time. They were no match 
for him at anytime. It got so that not 
one of them dared to chalienge him when 
he spoke because he had the right an- 
swer for everyone who dared question his 
wisdom. 

We revived stagnant trade and indus- 
try by way of the trade agreements, and 
prosperity returned to America. Our 
products, the products of the farm and 
of the mine and of the bill, as the bar- 
riers were reduced, were sold in the mar- 
kets of the world in ever-increasing 
quantities. That brought prosperity to 
all. But the plunder-bund, the Tariff 
League, the Smoot-Hawley boys, and the 
Grundyites, of Pennsylvania, were a sul- 
Jen, sorry, disappointed bunch. So they 
wormed their way in once again, and 
in 1946, after a cleverly concocted scheme 
whereby the people of the land were mis- 
led, they succeeded in electing a majority 
of both Houses. 

How this was brought about is a matter 
of history. You remember that we had 
a dozen or more unofficial Republican 
smelling committees going all over the 
Nation raising Cain about the high prices 
of food and the shortage of sugar and 
the lack of this, that, and something else, 
and they talked about the housing short- 
age. Why, bless your heart, they even 
sent a spokesman for the American 
Legion into Detroit to carry on some 
kind of hearincs there during the last 
campaign. He charged the administra- 
tion with all the sins of omission and 
commission that you could think of. He 
charged even that we were hoarding 
building supplies because somewhere or 
other someone discovered 10 kegs of nails 
in a Government warehouse. They mis- 
led the people into believing that vhe 
shortages and high prices were all the 
fault of the administration then in 
power, and that the salvation of the peo- 
ple lay in the hands of the solicitous Re- 
publicans.- These committees held un- 
authorized, fake, partisan hearings. I 
presume these were financed by the Re- 
publican National Committee, because 
they traveled all over the country and 
for impressiveness held their spurious 
meetings in courthouses and the like and 
made the people believe that they were 
carrying on a bona fide investigation. 
It was just a lot of bunk and propaganda 
to mislead the people. At any rate, they 
succeedei in pulling the wool over the 
people’s eyes. Then, after they came into 
power and killed the OPA, raised prices, 
gutted the Housing Act, and otherwise 
wrecked the set-up hereabout, they are 
now out for big stakes. The plunder- 
bund must be satisfied right down to 
the last dime and nickel in the pocket of 
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the American public. The trusting peo- 
ple are now being led to the slaughter 
by a Judas goat. But this frolic is not 
going to last forever. Once the Ameri- 
can public get wise to the direction in 
which they are being led, there will be 
another day of reckoning. Once again 
the tide will turn and the situation will 
be corrected. It appears as ridiculous to 
me that the majority report covers 
scarcely more than one page actually 
dealing with the move before us, while 
the minority report covers comprehen- 
sively the remainder of the 18 pages of 
the report or 13 pages of sound reasoning 
applied as to why the bill should be 
killed and the trade agreements extended 
for the full period of 3 years. 

This report contains a list of news- 
paper articles and refers to a large num- 
ber of intelligent, able, and well-known 
commentators, all of whom are in favor 
of extension of the trade agreements. 
For the most part, these people are writ- 
ing for Republican newspapers. There is 
one paper that very few people know 
about; it is conspicuously absent from 
the list; it doubtlessly carries an awful 
lot of weight—not in its own environs, 
not in its own home State, not in its own 
great metropolitan area of 2,916 popula- 
tion, and you probably never heard about 
it—it is the Wadena (Minn.) Pioneer 
Journal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
an additional 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DrncE..]. 

Mr. DINGELL. This paper is pub- 
lished by the distinguished chairman of 


* the Ways and Means Committee. It 


does not cut much of a figure in its own 
home town, but evidently carries a lot of 
influence in this chamber, particularly 
with the majority members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means who had the 
courage to bring this bill before the 
House. 

Seemingly, the majority members of 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
the well-whipped and well-disciplined 
members of the majority who attended 
yesterday’s Republican caucus—I am 
surprised that any of them can be sit- 
ting down today after the lashing they 
got yesterday to get into line—it does 
not make any difference to them, I say; 
but the preponderance of evidence pre- 
sented before the committee over the 
question of extension of the trade agree- 
ments every time it came up, and pre- 
sented by consumers, producers, mer- 
chant, manufacturers, bankers, ship- 
pers, farmers, workers, publishers, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade and business 
organizations, labor organizations, all 
of those representing billions in invest- 
ment and millions in employed, in 
overwhelming numbers favored the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
But evidence did not cut any ice. The 
word went down from the plunder-bund 
that “We have had enough of restriction. 
We want to be free henceforth.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us, 
H. R. 6556, is strictly a one-way high- 
tariff bill. Section by section it points 
toward tariff levels even higher than the 
iniquitous Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930 
which helped to bring on and intensify 
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the worst depression this country has 
ever seen. It is part and parcel of the 
tariff policy which, in the early 1930's, 
drove workers from jobs to bread lines, 
wrecked American foreign commerce, 
and bankrupted American farmers by 
the -thousands. 

Brought here under the flimsy disguise 
of a measure for extending the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, it is actually 
and brazenly a weapon for killing the 
program. To enact this bill would 
amount to handing the old high-tariff 
crowd a set of loaded dice and telling 
them the sky is the limit. 

This bill is designed solely to pacify, 
shelter, and cherish a minor segment of 
the American economy which wants to 
shut out all competition from abroad. 
It is designed to do this without regard 
to the welfare of a much larger portion of 
our national productive capacity, which 
would eventually find both its domestic 
and its foreign markets drastically cur- 
tailed if the bill should pass. 

More than two and one-third million 
American industrial workers depend, for 
their jobs, directly or indirectly, on ex- 
ports. This bill would do nothing what- 
ever to enlarge or maintain the foreign 
markets for their products. Many of 
the most important agricultural enter- 
prises in the United States—wheat, cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn, and hogs, and fruit, 
for example—must have foreign markets 
to absorb their full production and give 
decent prices to farmers. This bill 
would do nothing toward maintaining or 
improving those markets. Under the 
provisions of this bill a few enterprises 
of comparatively small importance in 
relation to the national plant as a whole 
would be given excessive tariff protection 
at the expense of consumers, farmers, 
and efficient manufacturing industries 
which give employment, pay the highest 
wages, and create buying power in our 
great domestic market. 

This is a vital, dollar-and-cents matter 
to every citizen of my own State of Mich- 
igan—whether he is an industrial worker, 
a farmer, or a businessman. Foreign 
trade is of major importance to Michi- 
gan. The automobile industry’s stake in 
foreign markets goes. back many years, 
One out of every 10 automobiles manu- 
factured in the United States hrs been 
sold abroad. The most important Mich- 
igan economic enterprises, in addition to 
the automobile industry, produce goods 
of the kinds which the United States ex- 
ports. In this list we include our iron 
and steel products, electrical and other 
machinery, meat products, wheat and 
flour, fruits, wood and wood products, 
and many others. 

In 1939 Michigan enterprises of the 
type I have described produced goods to 
the value of more than $3,500,000,000; 
they employed more than half a million 
people; and they paid out $813,000,000 in 
wages and salaries. The pending bill 
would not benefit these industries nor 
the people they employ and support. It 
would injure them, threaten their domes- 
tic and foreign markets and their jobs. 

American exports are now running to 
more than twice the value of imports, 
but the whole philosophy of this bill is to 
cut down still further the imports. The 
bill totally ignores the fact that if Ameri- 
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can producers are to be paid for the 
things they are sending abroad it will 
have to be in the form of imports from 
abroad. Otherwise it will be a case of 
giving away our goods. This simple fact 
does not penetrate the consciousness of 
the authors of this piece of legislation. 

The high-tariff apostles have forgot- 
ten, if they ever understood, what hap- 
pened under the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
policy, but they want to go back to that 
policy. They have steadfastly refused 
to face the fact that the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program is an _ effective 
means of getting away from the con- 
ditions into which we were plunged by 
the 1930 tariff act. For the sake of a 
few, at the cost of the many, they want 
now to kill the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. If this bill becomes a law, they 
will have succeeded. 

The first provision in H. R. 6556 pur- 
ports to extend the authority of the 
President for negotiating trade agree- 
ments by 1 year only instead of for the 
3 years which have become customary. 
The framers of this bill put in that pro- 
vision simply because they were well 
aware that in 1 year it would be almost 
impossible to gather the data, make the 
investigations, and carry out the nego- 
tiations involved in a trade agreement 
of any importance. They know that un- 
der past procedure most agreements re- 
quired a full year or more to formulate 
and negotiate. 

But to make sure of their objective, 
they have piled up new, cumbersome, 
and confusing procedures. They have 
required that the Tariff Commission hold 
extensive hearings on lists of items on 
which concessions are to be considered, 
and that it report to the President how 
far and for how long he might reduce 
tariff rates on those items. At the same 
time the bill specifically prohibits the 
Tariff Commission from taking part, as 
it always has, in decisions or negotia- 
tions. That prohibition deprives the in- 
terdepartmental trade-agreements or- 
ganization and the President of the 
highly expert help of the Commission, 

In prescribing the hearings and the 
report which will be required from the 
Tariff Commission the bill takes no ac- 
count of any interest in the national 
economy except those enterprises that 
are seeking to maintain or increase their 
tariff protection. Export industries 
would have no place at these hearings 
to suggest concessions which might be 
obtained from foreign countries for the 
benefit of American trade. All that the 
Commission could consider and report 
on is the maximum change in import re- 
strictions which could be made in the 
agreement. The Commission would 
have no chance to suggest any tariff cut 
which it might consider reasonable and 
desirable. The six other Government 
agencies in the trade-agreements or- 
ganization would have no opportunity to 
question witnesses at the Tariff Commis- 
sion hearings or hear the reasons they 
might offer for opposing tariff reductions. 
The Tariff Commission alone, instead of 
the seven executive agencies which now 
participate in formulating the agree- 
ments, would have to take the whole 
brunt of the tariff-lobby attacks. High 
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protectionists would like this opportunity 
to press for their own advantage, but 
the general welfare of the country would 
suffer. 

The Committee on Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, representing all the trade-agree- 
ment agencies, holds public hearings 
that implement the requirement in the 
Trade Agreements Act to give full op- 
portunity for any interested person— 
consumer, exporter, importer, or pro- 
ducer—to give his views on a proposed 
agreement. In providing for separate 
hearings by the Tariff Commission, H. R. 
6556 would duplicate in large part the 
CRI hearings. Thus it would double the 
burden and confusion of businessmen 
and others who wished to offer their 
views on a given agreement. 

Section 5 of the pending bill is a re- 
vealing and an important example of the 
direction in which the authors of the bill 
would like to go. It provides that a 
tariff could be increased in a trade agree- 
ment to as high as one and one-half 
times the 1930 Smoot-Hawley rate. On 
the other hand, a tariff reduction cannot 
be more than 50 percent of the rate in 
effect on January 1, 1945. It would be 
possible, under these provisions, for 
some existing tariff rates to be raised by 
500 percent, to six times what they are 
now. The only purpose of pointing out 
these facts is to show where the wishful 
thinking of the authors of the bill would 
lead them. 

If all this were not enough to show 
this up as a high-tariff bill and nothing 
else, that old and threadbare proposal 
of the congressional veto is dragged in 
again. This congressional veto proposal 
is deliberately intended to be the straw 
to break the camel’s back when it is piled 
on top of the 1-year extension, the Tariff 
Commission veto power, and the new and 
awkward procedures. Opponents of the 
trade-agreements program want to kill 
it and any other program for reduction 
of barriers to international trade. If 
one device does not do the job they hope 
another one will. 

The Tariff Commission is an executive 
agency, its members appointed by the 
President. Under the provisions of the 
pending bill the President, if he decided, 
in the national interest, not to accept the 
recommendations of his own appointees, 
would have to let Congress decide be- 
tween him and them. That is not good 
administration nor good government. 

It is doubtful whether any trade agree- 
ment containing substantial concessions, 
once laid before the Congress, could be 
put into effect. But there is no doubt 
about what would happen here the mo- 
ment the agreement reached Congress. 
The instant result would be 2 swarm of 
special-interest lobbyists descending on 
Congress and an avalanche of demands 
that the agreement be turned down. 
The old logrolling and tariff bickering 
would move back into the capitol. 

There is far more at stake in this bill 
than the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program. This Congress has authorized 
the pouring of billions of dollars into the 
European recovery program. The ERP 
legislation requires the countries which 
share in American assistance to lower 
their barriers to trade among themselves 
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and with other countries. But H. R. 
6556 would make it difficult if not im- 
possible for the United States itself to 
do the very thing which it demands that 
the European countries do. Unless ERP 
money is to be poured down a rat hole, 
sound commercial trade in Europe and 
with this country must be restored and 
expanded. A workable trade-agree- 
ments program will bring this about and 
thereby make it possible for us to be re- 
paid, in part at least, for what we are 
sending to Europe. H. R. 6556 does not 
provide for any such program. The 
policy and philosophy behind H. R. 6556 
would make expansion of world trade 
impossible. 

This bill is not a bill to extend the re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements program as a 
continuing means of sound international 
cooperation toward expanding sound 
world trade through reduction of trade 
barriers. It is a sham and a repudia- 
tion of our economic foreign policy which 
will cost us dear. 

Foreign countries are watching to see 
what we do. Only by a genuine and 
effective extension of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program for a full 3- 
year term, without these amendments 
in H. R. 6556 which so obviously render 
it unworkable, can we retain their confi- 
dence and cooperation in a policy which, 
for 14 years, has served us well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DincEtt] 
has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very fond of my good friend, my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Dincet.]. I do not agree 
with him today; however, our personal 
relations are such that we can honestly 
disagree without being disagreeable. 
Former tariff debates, between those who 
believe in a protective tariff and free- 
traders, have no place in this argument. 

The so-called Reciprocal Trade Act 
has been in force for approximately 14 
years. This legislation in no°way at- 
tempts to destroy or repeal that act. 
When this act was placed on the statute 
books our Government embarked upon 
an unknown sea. We had no land- 
marks, bell buoys, or fog signals placed 
to guide our course. The administra- 
tion was given carte blanche authority 
with very few limitations to enter into 
these agreements. The whole thing in 
the beginning was an experiment and 
only proposed as such. Its proponents 
did not ask for permanency but only a 
period of trial. On different occasions 
the trial period has been extended, the 
last time in 1943. I voted for that 
extension. 

True, world conditions have been 
abnormal. Ordinary economic policies 
have not prevailed. Things have been 
unsettled and unstable and the necessi- 
ties of war have controlled not only in 
this country but in every nation on earth. 
The present trade agreement law will 
expire on June 12 next and, unless some 
action is taken by the Congress, all trade 
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agreement authority will cease. Per- 
sonally, I do not want that to happen. 

I realize that the House is divided into 
three groups: First, the free-traders who 
would wipe out all legislation involving 
any protective tariff principle. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe there are few in this 
group at the moment. 

Second, there is the group that would 
return to the highest protective tariff 
ever prevailing in this country. This 
group is negligible. 

In between there are those who realize 
that our country cannot always sell and 
never buy from our competitors. We 
want international trade but we do not 
want this trade badly enough to give any 
political group authority to destroy 
American industry for the express pur- 
pose of developing temporary commerce 
with other nations. I am confident that 
a majority of our Membership belongs 
to this third group. Let us keep the good 
provisions of this act and improve the 
law. 

Mr. Chairman, there are not enough 
votes in the Congress to continue the 
present authority of the Executive to 
make these agreements without further 
limitation, and by the same token there 
are not enough votes in the Congress to 
repeal the present law. In short, unless 
there is some compromise there will be 
no extension of this act. A vote against 
any change is a vote to kill the law. It 
would therefore, seem to me that. com- 
mon sense dictates the early adoption of 
the pending bill—admittedly a compro- 
mise, yet a wholesome and a safe one. 

The real change proposed, is in the 
administrative machinery provided. 
This has been fully and adequately ex- 
plained by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. To me the really 
fundamental change is the elimination 
of the Committee of Reciprocity Infor- 
mation and the transfer of the functions 
performed by that committee to the 
Tariff Commission. 

The CRI is a political group operating 
within the executive departments, the 
committee members being named by the 
Executive or the heads of the respective 
executive departments, without confir- 
mation by the Senate and, in fact, with- 
out public notice. They may be purely 
political appointments. A Republican 
administration, happening to be in favor 
of high tariffs, might have one group of 
political negotiators, while a Democratic 
administration, opposed to all protective 
tariffs, would have another type of poli- 
ticians. 

Now, on the other hand, the Tariff 
Commission is an established agency and 
has the respect and confidence of the 
people of the Nation. Created by law a 
number of years ago, it is nonpartisan or 
entirely bipartisan. The members of 
the Commission are named by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. 
There must be three Democrats and three 
Republicans on the Commission. This 
is a scientific group and has never been 
accused of being politically partisan. 
We all have faith in the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. Now, if this is true, 
then why should there be objection to 
having these proposed agreements in- 
vestigated by the Tariff Commission and 
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approved or disapproved rather than by 
the purely political Committee on Reci- 
procity Information? To me there is 
but one logical answer. The report of 
the Commitee on Ways and Means gives 
in parallel columns the exact changes 
made in the present act by the pending 


bill. 


This illustration should be most 


helpful and is as follows: 


OPERATION UNDER 
PRESENT METHOD 


1. State Depart- 
ment announces in- 
tention to negotiate 
an agreement and 
the items to be con- 
sidered. 

2. CRI, established 
by Executive order, 
composed of repre- 
sentatives of inter- 
ested executive de- 
partments, an- 
nounces hearings. 


8. Hearings before 
CRI. 


4.Trade agree- 
ments (interdepart- 
mental). Commit- 
tee formed by Execu- 
tive order considers 
evidence, item by 
item, and reports to 
the President. 


5. President ap- 
proves or modifies 
Trade Agreements 
Committee recom- 
mendations. 

6. Negotiations by 
State Department. 

7. Agreement 
signed. 

8. President pro- 
claims new rates. 


OPERATION UNDER 
PROPOSED METHOD 


1. No change. 


2. President trans- 
mits list of items to 
Tariff Commission 
and directs that 
agency to make a 
study of each item. 
Tar Commission 
announces hearings. 

3. Hearings before 
the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

4. Tariff Commis- 
sion considers evi- 
dence and transmits 
report of findings to 
the President. No 
Tariff Commission 
members to be on 
Trade Agreements 
Committee, but 
Commission required 
to cooperate fully 
throughout negotia- 
tions. 

5. President ap- 
proves or modifies 
Tariff’ Commission 
recommendations. 


6. No change. 
7. No change. 


8. If the rates in 
the tentative agree- 
ment fall within the 
competitive area 
found by the Tariff 
Commission, the 
President may im- 
mediately proclaim 
them. If the Tariff 
Commission report 
is not followed, then 
the President may 
not proclaim the 
new rates until Con- 
gress has had op- 
portunity, within 60 
days, to object by 
concurrent resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman, it is easy for the dema- 


gogue to shout “crippling amendments.” 
Those amendments are not crippling. 
They are strengthening and perfecting 
instead. 

We live in a new era so far as tariffs 
and export and import duties are con- 
cerned, and we might as well face the 
realities as they are. I am satisfied that 
our country could not have attained its 
present dominant place in the world, 
with the highest standard of living of 
any people on earth, without our pro- 
tective tariffs during the development of 
our industries and our country. These 
aids and safeguards should not be 
scrapped. Amendments and changes 
should be made where conditions and 
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times warrant. Is there anyone here 
who takes issue with this statement? Of 
course not. 

Carping criticism and political ma- 
neuvering have no place in this debate. 
I do not think that reciprocal trade 
agreements made under existing law or 
the proposed law will be very vital dur- 
ing the life of the European recovery 
program. That law gives the President 
much authority so far as exports and 
imports are concerned. That law will 
be subject to reappraisal on June 30, 
1949. Reason and logic convince me 
that it will be sensible to extend the act 
we are now discussing so that it will ex- 
pire about the same time. In the in- 
terim, there will either be a stabiliza- 
tion of world economic conditions or we 
will be in war, and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, peacetime relief, recovery efforts, 
and all of that, will be subjugated to the 
necessities of war. 

In short, I am persuaded that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act should 
be extended in some form for a limited 
period and this bill, which will pass the 
House today, is the best solution of a 
difficult problem. We must all give and 
take. As Ihave so often said on the floor 
of the House, we would have had no Con- 
stitution if the framers had resorted to 
petty personal differences and sought 
political advantage rather than the best 
compromise obtainable. As a practical 
matter, a vote against this bill is a vote 
to let the present law die on June 12. I 
do not want that. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill 
as reported by the committee, and in so 
doing feel that I am unquestionably act- 
ing in the best interests of my country 
and the world. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of the 
levying of tariffs is the oldest of all our 
political issues. It has been an issue 
ever since the Constitution was adopt- 
ed—yes, it was really an issue before the 
Constitution was adopted. The question 
of levying duties was a very vital one even 
before the Constitution because the dif- 
ferent colonies levied duties on imports 
from the other colonies. The fact that 
they did levy these duties was a source of 
considerable discord between and among 
the colonies and the matter of relieving 
this situation was one of the principal 
reasons for the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

When our founding fathers gave us 
the Constitution, they decided that 
tariffs and all matters connected there- 
with should be placed under the control 
and within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The Consti- 
tution says, “The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises.” 

As I have already stated, the levying of 
tariffs is exclusively a prerogative of 
Congress. The amount of the tariffs 
to be levied is a matter within the juris- 
diction of Congress. Also the selection 
of the articles upon which th- tariffs 
are to be levied is left exclusively to 
Congress. Across the years many a 
political campaign has been waged on 
what articles should be subject to 
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tariffs and what the amounts should be 
and also what should be done with the 
money collected. This gave rise to the 
important issues of “protective tariff” 
and “tariff for revenue only.” 

There came a time when the tariff 
and its ramifications became se im- 
portant and so widespread that the Re- 
publicans took the position many years 
ago that Congress should delegate some 
of the details of the collections of tariffs 
to the Executive Department. The mat- 
ter of reciprocity in the levying of tariffs 
was distinctly of Republican origin. In 
our early history the Democrats were 
usually always opposed to tariffs and in 
favor of free trade. So it is rather un- 
usual to find the Democrats and the New 
Dealers today so anxious with reference 
to the matter of levying tariffs and im- 
port duties. 

James G. Blaine and William McKin- 
ley were pioneers in introducing recip- 
rocity into the tariffs and trade agree- 
ments. The Republican Party always in- 
sisted that the right to levy tariffs should 
be retained by the Congress. When the 
Republicans were in power reciprocal 
trade agreements were made but they 
were subject to final approval by the Con- 
gress. The Congress set forth a yard- 
stick by providing limits below which tar- 
iffs should not be reduced and above 
vyhich they should not be raised. Dur- 
ing the Republican administrations these 
limitations were observed and Congress 
reserved the right to: give its approval. 
The President could only make agree- 
ments within certain limitations. 

When the New Deal came into power, 
Mr. Rosevelé and his gang decided that 
the matter of levying tariffs would be a 
great advantage to the Executive so they 
decided to take it over. It was at that 
time that Cordell Hull came forward with 
his plan which has become known as 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements. The only 
new principle involved in his plan was 
that he, having always been a free trader, 
was ready and willing to take away from 
Congress the function of collecting tar- 
iffs. He and Mr. Roosevelt decided that 
they would do this job themselves. They 
would do it by the appointment of what 
they now call a Committee on Reciprocity 
Information. They decided that the 
matter of levying tariffs would become 
a function of the State Department. It 
has become a function of the State De- 
partment. Everything that has been 
done in the last 12 or 14 years with ref- 
erence to tariffs has been done by the 
State Department. The Committee on 
Reciprocity Information is in effect a 
travesty. There is no justification for it 
from a constitutional basis nor from an 
economical basis. Its only justification 
is that it is an arm of the Executive and 
does exactly what the State Department 
wants it to do. I challenge any one to 
show where the Committee on Reciproc- 
ity Information has ever done anything 
with the idea in mind of serving the pub- 
lic or where it ever has done anything of 
its own initiative or where it has ever 
- done anything except what the State De- 
partment desired that it should do. One 
striking fact proves my statement. For 
instance, the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information is not a continuing commit- 
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tee—no one knows its personnel from day 
to day. No person who ever appeared 
before it was given any report or any de- 
cision of any kind. The personnel of this 
committee was made up at the whim of 
the Secretary of State. The membership 
served at his appointment and no doubt 
were advised as to what they were ex- 
pected to do and what decisions they 
were expected to make. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always felt that 
this situation was strange enough to be 
ludicrous but when I contemplate the 
power that these functionaries have had, 
I consider the situation to be more than 
ludicrous. It is simply awful. When we 
stop to think that this constitutional 
function is footballed around in this 
fashion then we can see why we ought 
to come back to the Constitution. I fail 
to see why anyone would hesitate a min- 
ute in his desire to get rid of these bu- 
reaucrats and put in their places the reg- 
ularly constituted Tariff Commission 
which has always been a highly respected 
body. Ever since Roosevelt and Hull took 
over, the jurisdiction of the Tariff Com- 
mission has been practically nullified. 

To my mind the Tariff Commission is 
immeasurably preferable to this uncer- 
tain unauthorized Committee on Reci- 
procity Information. 

I am sorry I do not have time to go 
further into this matter. I wish to take 
up another matter where the New Deal- 
ers have deceived the public shamefully. 
I refer to their failure to give aggrieved 
parties a chance for their day in court. 
It is a great American principle of law 
that every wrong has a remedy. Through 
all of the tariff laws there runs the right 
of innocent parties to present their griev- 
ances. They have had a right to be 
heard. Under the present practices they 
are given the right to be heard but they 
are never given a decision. Countless 
persons and corporations have presented 
their views and their grievances but they 
are never given a report as to why their 
grievances have not been considered. The 
New Dealers have in effect represented to 
the country that all parties have a right 
for their day in court but the fact re- 
mains that not for a number of years has 
any aggrieved party been able to get his 
grievance considered by any court any- 
where. In other words, as a part of this 
free trade New Deal program the Chief 
Executive and the State Department 
have seen to it that the matter of fixing 
tarits is altogether within the power and 
province of the Chief Executive and the 
State Department and that their decision 
is final in every respect and that no one, 
regardless of how he has been mistreated, 
can find his way into any court anywhere. 

Therefore I say that in practical effect 
none of the thousands of aggrieved per- 
sons who have felt that injustices have 
been perpetrated upon them, have been 
able to get any redress in any court. In 
this result the Chief Executive and the 
Secretary of State have also invaded the 
jurisdiction of the courts. A complete 
dictatorship has been established under 
the New Deal in its handling of the mat- 
ter of levying tariff duties. 

The Geneva Conference was an in- 
vasion of the rights of the Congress by 
the Executive. Apparently,.no good has 
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ever come of the Geneva Conference 
which cost our country many millions. 
The conference at Habana, Cuba, dur- 
ing the early months of this year was 
practically another invasion of the rights 
of Congress by the Executive. 

So I repeat that the present legisla- 
tion which we are now considering will 
do away with this autocratic assumption 
of power by the Executive and will bring 
back to Congress some of the rights 
which the Constitution reposed in it. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that this legislation which has been 
proposed here today will in anywise re- 
store to the Congress the right to write 
a tariff bill? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Yes, it will, 
and I will just take time to explain that 
a little. For instance, at the present 
time the law provides a sliding scale be- 
yond and below which the President can- 
not go. We fixed a yardstick, as it were. 
If we pass the pending bill it will bring 
us back to that particular yardstick, it 
will absolutely fix a yardstick beyond 
which the President cannot go either up 
or down, and if he seeks to go up or down 
beyond the yardstick fixed by the Tariff 
Commission then he must come back to 
Congress for approval. 

I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question because it proves my point ex- 
actly, and that is that this law does 
bring it back to Congress and I chal- 
lenge anybody to show in the last 14 
years where the Congress has had any- 
thing to do with these matters. The 
Executive has taken charge. 

Mr. LYNCH. And if Congress does 
not act, the same situation prevails. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Exactly. 

Mr. LYNCH. The President writes 
the reciprocal trade agreements. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Exactly. He 
enters into the agreements through his 
assistants and if he complies with the 
law then the agreement is made. 

Mr. LYNCH. So that insofar as the 
gentleman’s argument is concerned, the 
bill does not eliminate the evil he says 
exists. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It does elim- 
inate it, completely, and brings the 
President’s proposed agreements back to 
the Congress so that the Congress, if he 
has attempted to go beyond what Con- 
gress by law has fixed as a limit, can say: 
“You cannot go higher, you cannot go 
lower.” The Republican viewpoint is 
that Congress has full control over tariffs 
and that when Congress has set a limit 
within which the President can act, that 
when he goes beyond that limit it comes 
back to Congress for action. Nothing 
has come back to Congress for accept- 
ance since the Roosevelt days. 

In my section of the country the man- 
ufacturers of pottery, glassware, and 
china have suffered by reason of these 
free-trade and unfair and unjust prac- 
tices. When a New Dealer blatantly 
proclaims that no industry has ever suf- 
fered by reason of the injustices of the 
reciprocal-trade agreements as carried 
out by the Roosevelt administration, we 
need but to inquire of the manufacturers 
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of these commodities. The owners of 
these industries are loud in their con- 
demnation of these practices and like- 
wise the employees of these industries, 
who have repeatedly appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee to make 
their protests. In this period of infla- 
tion and high prices, the dangers of 
these reciprocal trade agreements are 
not easily discerned. Let the time come 
when production falls off again and the 
foreign countries have been rehabilitated 
so that they have regained their place as 
producers, then we will find that we must 
protect ourselves against foreign impor- 
tations by the levying of protective 
tariffs. 

I leave off as I began—that the levy- 
ing of tariffs is a function of the Con- 
gress and that I shall be glad to see the 
day come again when Congress will be 
able to exercise its constitutional func- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
CouDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, not 
being a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee I naturally knew very little 
about this bill until the report came out 
and the bill came on the floor. Iam one 
of those Members who would certainly 
not vote for this measure if he believed 
all of the catastrophic predictions made 
by members of the minority. If this bill 
should effectively destroy the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaty Act I should not be able 
to vote for it. The assurances of the 
distinguished sponsor of the bill, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. GEar- 
HART], and his colleagues, of course, have 
sufficiently convinced me that this is not 
so. 

It is not necessary, however, for any 
Member to rely solely upon the assertion 
of the majority sponsors of the bill. 
Fortunately, a minority report was writ- 
ten. The minority report is more con- 
vincing, if anything could be, than even 
the majority statements, of the phoni- 
ness, the utter and complete phoniness 
of the attacks made on the floor upon 
this bill by the minority Members. If 
you will examine the report you will find 
that the primary reason assigned by the 
minority for their opposition is the inter- 
vention of the Tariff Commission. And 
they are opposed to that, why? Because 
the Commission would be required “to 
analyze all of the available facts and ar- 
rive at a judgment based upon such facts 
and on assumptions regarding such im- 
ponderables, price levels, and so forth, in 
the United States,” precisely what the 
State Department is trying to do or pre- 
tending to do at the present time. 

Then to cap the climax the minority 
report very fortunately calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the President has 
already brought the Tariff Commission 
into this procedure by the Executive 
order of February 1947. But the trouble 
with the way the President brought it in 
is that he has put the cart before the 
horse. He has put it in in such a way 
as to attempt to close the stable door 
after the horse has fled. In other words, 
under the Executive order, the minority 
report recalis, an escape clause is to be 
included in the reciprocal trade treaties 
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and concessions may be withdrawn if 
serious injury is threatened to or done 
to an American industry, and the Tariff 
Commission is set up as the agency to 
investigate, to report and to recommend 
to the President what remedial action is 
to be taken to cure that injury. 

Mr. Chairman, all this bill does is to 
put the horse before the cart where it 
belongs. It authorizes and directs the 
Tariff Commission to make that investi- 
gation before serious injury is done, not 
afterward. 

I am satisfied that this bill is sound, 
that no injury is done to American for- 
eign trade, and that the apprehensions 
aroused by the intemperate attacks of 
the minority are without foundation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill. I believe it is wise 
and sound legislation. My only regret 
is that we are considering it under gag 
rule. 

I find myself in a peculiar position on 
this matter. I believe that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEaRHaART] 
has brought out from his subcommittee 
a good bill, and that free debate and full 
consideration of amendments would 
demonstrate to the Congress and to the 
country its fundamental soundness. On 
the other hand, the leadership of the 
Ways and Means Committee saw fit to 
insist upon a gag rule, which is consid- 
ered by the press and public as a confes- 
sion of weakness. For myself, I have 
never been able to understand the psy- 
chology of a committee leadership which 
asks the House to consider a bill, but not 
to consider amendments to it. I have 
never been able to decide whether this 
is caused by an inferiority complex based 
on a fear that the committee cannot de- 
fend its bill or a superiority complex 
based on the assumption that the com- 
mittee is wiser than the rest of the House. 
In the present instance, when for the 
first time in the many extensions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Extension Agreements 
Act a closed rule has been demanded, the 
result is to injure the prospects of final 
approval of a good bill by giving the 
impression that the closed rule was de- 
manded to bolster up a bad bill. 

-I could not vote for such a rule, but I 
urge support of this good bill on its 
merits, in spite of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances surrounding its considera- 
tion. The most unfortunate of these 
circumstances is not the rule, but the all- 
or-nothing demand of Secretary Mar- 
shall as reported in the press. Let me 
remind the House that action on this bill 
will have world-wide significance, but 
that significance will depend ultimately 
upon what the bill provides, not what 
someone says about it, or the procedure 
by which it becomes law. Earlier this 
year the papers carried a somewhat simi- 
lar all-or-nothing demand by Secretary 
Marshall in connection with the eco- 
nomic-aid bill. Congress turned down 
his demand and gave him neither all nor 
nothing, but the whole world has ac- 
claimed the bill which Congress finally 
passed with the President’s approval. 
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The present bill continues the author- 
ity of the President to make trade agree- 
ments with other countries, through the 
use of the Tariff Commission, a biparti- 
san, independent, public agency instead 
of the Committee on Reciprocal Infor- 
mation, a partisan, secret agency con- 
trolled by the President. The agree- 
ments go into effect unless there has 
been an independent, bipartisan deter- 
mination that they cause or threaten 
serious injury to domestic producers of 
like or similar articles or impair the na- 
tional defense. Even under such cir- 
cumstances, the agreements go into 
effect unless both Houses of Congress 
within 60 days by a majority vote veto 
such agreements. 

This 60-day review procedure follows 
precisely the Reorganization Act proce- 
dure, which had the support of the mi- 
nority floor leader, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Raysurn], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovucHToN], and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and many 
others who are now opposing it when it 
is to be applied to agreements of the 
President which may have more far- 
reaching effects on our country than any 
change in Government agencies. I pro- 
posed this same procedure for reciprocal 
trade extension in 1943 and my amend- 
ment was defeated by a partisan vote. 
Under the circumstances, the objections 
to review of these agreements by the 
bipartisan Tariff Commission and by the 
Democrat-sponsored limited congres- 
sional review procedure can only be 
based upon partisanship of a misunder- 
standing of what is involved. 

The tariff as a means of controlling 
foreign trade has little meaning in these 
days of export-import controls, dis- 
torted currencies, embargoes and subsi- 
dies. Extension of the reciprocal-trade 
law will, however, be considered as a 
symbol of our intention to continue to 
participate in the adjustment of trade 
regulations consistent with maximum 
beneficial foreign trade. After the 
sound and fury of debate in Congress, 
and editorial and radio comment outside 
have subsided, other countries will study 
the terms of the extension to determine 
its significance as a symbol. I want 
these countries to see: 

First. That our country intends a bi- 
partisan, independent determination of 
the economic facts involved. 

Second. A review of the agreements, in 
case of controversy, by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, as is now the 
case in the overwhelming majority of the 
other countries with which we have trade 
agreements. By passing this bill we will 
tell the world one fact of life about our 
Republic: that our international coop- 
eration depends not alone upon the 
President, but upon the continued co- 
operation of the President with Congress 
in protecting our own economy and our 
national security. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from - 
Arkansas [Mr. MILs]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, if the is- 
sues were as simple as they appear to be 
after listening to some of my Republican 
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colleagues, I perhaps would not be speak- 
ing; certainly I would not be concerned 
about the Gearhart bill, H. R. 6556. 

The issue here is not whether the pro- 
gram initiated by Mr. Cordell Hull will be 
continued for 1 year or whether it shall 
be continued for a longer period of time. 

The issue here is whether or not we shall 
for any period of time continue the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program or 
depart upon a new, entirely different pro- 
gram through which we hope to initiate 
some economic agreements with coun- 
tries abroad. 

The gentleman from California, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, along with 
the other five ranking Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
have not, in my opinion, become con- 
verted since 1945 to the Hull reciprocal 
trade agreements program. I see some 
of them on the floor. If I am incorrect, I 
will be glad to yield for a correction. It 
is my understanding that none of the 
six top ranking Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee has ever 
voted for the Hull reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. Is it not logical to as- 
sume then, Mr. Chairman, that this 
which they bring to us today in the guise 
of the Hull program is something entire- 
ly different, else they would not be sup- 
porting it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, in 1943, in the middle of the war, 
was the only time any of the Republican 
leaders in the House voted to extend it, 
and the gentleman's statement is correct. 
On that occasion the only Members of 
the Republican leadership who voted 
for it were the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin], now Speaker, and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hat- 
LEcK| now the majority leader. They 
voted against it every other time, and the 
gentleman’s statement in every other re- 
spect is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman. 
Of course, when I read the bill—though 
not a member of the subcommittee, but 
when it was referred to the full com- 
mittee—I began to wonder just a little 
bit if I could understand the bill from a 
simple reading of it. It did not appear 
illogical that they were giving me that 
which I wanted, and that the only com- 
promise was one between 3 years and 1 
year, so I tried to analyze the bill as best 
I could, and to compare it with proce- 
dures under existing law. 

Comparison of the present procedure 
in preparing and negotiating reciprocal 
trade agreements with that proposed in 
H. R. 6556, the Gearhart bill now before 
the House, shows clearly that here is an 
attempt to trade a well-tested and effec- 
tive procedure which protects all Ameri- 
can citizens in exchange for an unknown, 
untried, and unworkable scheme which 
is obviously for the benefit of a compara- 

tively limited number of American pro- 
ducers. 
THE ESTABLISHED PROCEDURE 

The established procedure in negoti- 
ating trade agreements derives in part 
from specific directives in the act itself; 
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partly from Executive orders, the latest 
of which are No. 9647 of October 1945 and 
No. 9832 of February 1947; and partly 
from experience gained since 1934. 
COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


In preparing to negotiate agreements, 
the main link between the public and the 
Government officials who are to do the 
actual negotiating, is the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, an interdepart- 
mental committee set up by Executive 
order. This Committee’s membership is 
substantially the same as that of the 
Committee on Trade Agreements. It 
was created to carry out the requirement 
in the Trade Agreements Act that after 
reasonable public notice of intention to 
negotiate an agreement has been given, 
any interested person must have an op- 
portunity to present his views on the 
agreement, 

Through the present process all in- 
terested parties, and I want to empha- 
size all—exporters, importers, producers, 
consumers, and others with an interest 
in the proposed agreement—have oppor- 
tunity to submit information and views. 
Summaries of the hearings, all briefs 
and digests of briefs or of correspond- 
ence, and correspondence itself when 
appropriate, are transmitted by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
to all interested governmental agencies 
and officers. 

Written statements were received from 
some 1,000 individuals, firms, and or- 
ganizations before the opening of the re- 
cent Geneva negotiations, and nearly 
700 persons appeared at the public hear- 
ings before those negotiations. 

Under this procedure American pro- 
ducers and consumers have just as ample 
opportunity to be heard as they have 
before a congressional committee. 

H. R. 6556, the Gearhart bill, makes no 
provision for any such hearings or col- 
lection of views and information. Of 
course, it does not prohibit them. If 
they are to be continued and all seg- 
ments of the national economy are to 
have an opportunity to be heard, the 
Gearhart bill demands a costly, cumber- 
some, and burdensome duplication of 
procedure. 

What does the bill really do? The bill 
permits the President to negotiate agree- 
ments that may reduce the rate of tariff 
which we maintain in return for reduc- 
tions abroad after certain things have 
occurred. What are those things? First 
of all, the Tariff Commission must con- 
duct a hearing at which everybody who 
is interested in the question of the tarifz 
being raised or lowered, if he has an in- 
dustry being protected, may appear, give 
testimony, and be heard. The sole pur- 
pose of the investigations and hearings 
provided for in the bill now before us 
is to determine the margin of protection 
which must be maintained for the bene- 
fit of certain domestic producers who 
fear foreign competition. . There is no 
place in those hearings for consumers or 
industries who are burdened with ex- 
cessive costs because of excessive tariffs. 
There is no place there for American ex- 
porters who wish to ask for concessions 
which will enlarge their foreign mar- 
kets. These American economic groups 
are far more numerous and more im- 
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portant than those who are interested 
solely in tariff protection for themselves. 

The Tariff Commission is made up of 
six individuals; three Democrats and 
three Republicans. 

The only conclusions reached by the 
Tariff Commission after its hearings un- 
der H. R. 6556 would relate to—I quote: 

(1) the extent to which duties and other 
import restrictions on the articles included 
in the list may be modified; or (2) the extent 
to which additional import restrictions on 
the articles included in the list may be im- 
posed; or (3) the maximum periods (if any) 
for which obligations may be undertaken to 
continue existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of articles included in the list. 


It is most noteworthy that the Tariff 
Commission, under the pending bill, is 
given no voice whatever, such as it now 
has, in selecting the articles to be placed 
on the list which is subject to negotia- 
tion, 

One result of this arrangement would 
be that a domestic producer wishing to 
register opposition to a certain tariff con- 
cession would have to make duplicate 
presentations of his case before the Tar- 
iff Commission in connection with its 
report to the President, and to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
connection with the negotiations. Busi- 
nessmen have frequently complained 
about the burden of presenting their 
cases to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. For many of them, H. R. 
6556 would simply double this burden. 

Under existing procedure the Tariff 
Commission participates fully in hearing 
and considering the views of importers, 
exporters, consumers, and other parties 
at interest. In fact, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information is headed by the 
vice chairman of the Tariff Commission. 
Under the proposed bill the Tariff Com- 
mission would be strictly debarred from 
participating in any decision on any mat- 
ter other than the maximum reduction 
in tariff which might be made on articles 
in a list which the Commission has had 
no hand in preparing. 

The six other agencies represented on 
the present Committee for Reciprocity 
Information would have no opportunity 
to examine witnesses giving views and 
information before the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Alli they would get from the Tariff 
Commission hearings would be an iron 
curtain, beyond which they could not 
go. That, of course, would please many 
enemies of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
COMMITTEE 

Under the Trade Agreements Act, the 
President, before concluding an agree- 
ment, must seek advice from the Tariff 
Commission, the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, the National 
Military Establishment, and such other 
sources as he may deem appropriate. 
Under an Executive order of February 
25, 1947, this advice is obtained through 
an interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements consisting of repre- 
sentatives of agencies named in the act 
and also representatives of the Treasury 
and Labor Departments. 

The Committee on Trade Agreements 
directs all necessary trade and com- 
modity studies, reviews the reports and 
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recommendations of its numerous sub- 
committees, and submits to the President 
its recommendations regarding the pro- 
visions of the trade agreement of which 
negotiation is contemplated. The most 
important of the subcommittees of the 
Trade Agreements Committee are the 
country committees set up for each coun- 
try with which an agreement is contem- 
plated. The country committees are 
made up of experts from the United 
States Government agencies represented 
on the Trade Agreements Committee. 
From time to time special subcommittees 
on special problems may be set up by the 
Committee on Trade Agreements. 

Under the Gearhart bill the role of the 
Tariff Commission in this preparatory 
work would be sharply curtailed. The 
Commission would be explicitly pro- 
hibited from doing anything on country 
or other committees except to answer 
questions. The expert advice of the 
Tariff Commission members in directing 
studies and assisting the rest of the 
trade-agreements organization in reach- 
ing sound decisions would no longer be 
available to either country committees or 
the Trade Agreements Committee itself. 
The Tariff Commission would have no 
voice in recommending to the President 
what should be done—only what should 
not be done—a purely negative function. 

Such an arrangement is cumbersome 
and it makes possible a complete dead- 
lock. The President could act only after 
he had had the report from the Tariff 
Commission. 

The President can enter into no nego- 
tiations with any country for the purpose 
of reducing tariffs until a peril point for 
each article has been established by the 
Tariff Commission. It is not a question 
of going below or staying above the peril 
point, but under the bill itself he has no 
authority to attempt to negotiate until 
the Taviff Commission has reached a de- 
cision as to the peril point. Where would 
the President be with a divided Commis- 
sion—three on one side and three on the 
other—or with six separate recommen- 
dations from each of six Commissioners? 
Obviously, he could do nothing, which is 
the clear desire of the opponents of the 
trade-agreements program and the true 
aim of this bill. 

Now, remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
every one of these trade agreements con- 
templates many, many articles; hun- 
dreds of articles, if you please. It is not 
a question of negotiating in regard to one 
tariff rate. It is a question of deliber- 
ating in regard to any number of tariff 
rates; six men, three Democrats and 
three Republicans. Certainly, it is con- 
ceivable that in regard to the articles pro- 
posed to be contained in a trade agree- 
ment that the Tariff Commission would 
not be able to get together on what the 
peril point is regarding one of those 
articles. 

If the Tariff Commission could not get 
together on 1 of them, even though they 
could get together on 999, the President 
could not include that article in his ne- 
gotiations; either that or he would have 
to drop the entire negotiations. 

First of all, then, there must be the 
establishment of a peril point. How do 
you think the members of the Tariff 
Commission would arrive at a conclusion 
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concerning the peril point? I will tell 
you how they would do it. The impor- 
tant factor in arriving at a peril point 
would be the consideration of cost of 
production in the United States versus 
the cost of production abroad, yet on a 
cursory reading of the bill you do not 
find the fact that now the sponsors of 
this bill have injected into it the very 
thing the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GearHaRT] has always advocated, 
that is, cost of production in the United 
States versus cost of production abroad. 

Mr. GEARHART. If the gentleman 
will yield, of course when he says I have 
advocated cost of production all the time 
it is his assertion, because I do not do 
that. 

Mr. MILLS. If I have misstated the 
gentleman, I am sorry. I certainly un- 
derstood the gentleman in the commit- 
tee on numerous occasions to favor cost 
of production as a criterion. 

Mr. GEARHART. I fear the gentle- 
man has confused me with somebody 
else. 

Mr. MILLS. I will withdraw that, 
then. 

Mr. GEARHART. A point I should 
like to comment on and have the gen- 
tleman’s further comment on is this. 
The gentleman stated it would take the 
Tariff Commission an _ unreasonable 
length of time to do the thing the bill 
would require. May I inquire of the 
gentleman how that same operation is 
handled under the present system? 

Mr. MILLS. Under the present sys- 
tem it is not necessary to determine cost 
of production in the United States versus 
cost of production abroad. I would 
suggest to the gentleman, since he is the 
author of the bill, that he had better re- 
read it, because the Tariff Commission 
cannot determine peril points, points be- 
low which tariffs cannot be reduced, 
without knowing something about the 
cost of production in the United States 
versus cost of production abroad. I 
know that during the consideration of 
this measure, since I have been in the 
Congress, that has been one of the pro- 
posals that those belonging to the gen- 
tleman’s party have advocated in the 
past. If that becomes the law, if it is 
necessary for that to be determined be- 
fore the peril point can be determined, 
the gentleman knows there could not be 
a reciprocal trade agreement entered into 
if this act should be extended 3 years, 
let alone 1 year. The procedure is en- 
tirely changed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. I came in just a 
moment ago, in time to hear the gentle- 
man’s last statement. I want to be put 
right, that is all. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that those negotiating the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements should under 
no conditions consider the cost of pro- 
duction of similar articles in the United 
States and in the country with which we 
are negotiating? 

Mr. MILLS. If my good friend from 
Michigan understood me to say that, I 
hasten to say that he misunderstood me 
entirely, because that is not the point I 
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was making. Certainly the cost of pro- 
ducing an item in the United States is 
considered as best it can be considered 
on the basis of information available to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the Trade Agreements Commit- 
tee, but there is no scientific method of 
determining such costs for the purpose of 
establishing the peril point, as this bill 
attempts to do. This makes a science 
of determining the cost of production 
and the peril point, which I say cannot 
be done on the basis of the staff that the 
Tariff Commission now has or with a 
staff double or triple the one the Com- 
mission has. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

ACTUAL INTERNATIONAL NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, after the 
President has approved the recom- 
mendations of the Trade Agreements 
Committee regarding the provisions of 
the proposed agreement, actual negotia- 
tions, on a product-by-product basis, 
are begun with representatives of the 
other country or countries. In these ne- 
gotiations, the United States under ex- 
isting arrangements is represented by 
officers of all the various agencies, in- 
cluding the Tariff Commission, repre- 
sented in the Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments and its subcommittees under the 
leadership of Department of State of- 
ficers. These negotiators can offer con- 
cessions only within the limits which 
have been approved by the President and 
only in exchange for concessions of com- 
parable value by other countries. Be- 
fore they can agree to additional offers 
in the course of negotiations, these 
changes must be studied and recom- 
mended by the interdepartmental com- 
mittee and approved by the President. 

Among the shrewdest bargainers and 
most skillful negotiators on the Ameri- 
can side in the past have been the rep- 
resentatives of the Tariff Commission. 
This bill shuts them out of the negotia- 
tions entirely. They are not allowed, 
under this bill, to sit at the table with 
the negotiators of foreign countries. 
They are not allowed to give the repre- 
sentatives of the other Government 
agencies the benefit of their knowledge. 
They have been required to say, in ad- 
vance, “thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.” They are not allowed even to 
suggest that a little more relaxation here 
or a little more firmness there is per- 
missible. Without them at the nego- 
tiating table the representatives of the 
six other national agencies will be most 
severely handicapped. 

This bill, on the surface, purports to 
give greater effectiveness to the partici- 
pation of the Tariff Commission in the 
trade-agreements program. Actually, it 
does nothing but circumscribe and limit 
the usefulness of that body. Presuma- 
bly, the idea is that the Tariff Commis- 
sion will be subservient to the political 
will of a new administration which the 
proponents of the bill hope will be of a 
different political complexion. That has 
not been the record of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in past years. As a bipartisan body, 
it has borne a splendid and objective part 
in carrying out a sound and effective pro- 
gram of tariff reform for 14 years, So 
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far as the cramping limitations of this 

bill permit, it may be expected to con- 

tinue to do so in the future. 
SAFEGUARDING CLAUSES 


Experience under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has shown that agreements 
seldom, if ever, threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers of goods on which 
import duties have been modified. If 
any such case should arise, however, 
the means for adjustment are readily 
available. Under Executive Order 9832 
of February 1947 every future trade 
agreement must include a comprehensive 
safeguarding clause like that first in- 
cluded in the 1942 trade agreement with 
Mexico. This clause provided that if, 
as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the concession granted by the 
United States on any article, that article 
is imported in such increased quanti- 
ties and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers of like articles, the 
United States shall be free to withdraw 
the concession or to modify it as may be 
necessary. 

The Executive order requires that the 
Tariff Commission is to make investiga- 
tions to determine whether invocation of 
the clause is justified. Such investiga- 
tion is to be undertaken either upon re- 
quest of the President, upon motion of 
the Tariff Commission, or upon applica- 
tion of any interested party when in the 
Commission’s judgment there is good and 
sufficient reascn therefor. Public hear- 
ings are to be held in connection with 
these investigations, and the recommen- 
dations of the Commission are to be pre- 
sented to the President for his consid- 
eration, decision, and action in the light 
of the public interest. 

It should be emphasized that this es- 
cape clause is not a statutory provision. 
It is a safeguard which the executive 
branch of the Government has found de- 
sirable. It should likewise be emphasized 
that no such provision is contained in 
H. R. 6556, the Gearhart bill, which 
wholly omits any such provision or re- 
quirement. The pending bill, in other 
words, leaves domestic industry wholly 
bare of the effective emergency protec- 
tive measure which is, by existing Execu- 
tive order, included in every trade agree- 
ment which can be made under present 
procedure. Under this escape clause, 
now required by Executive order, the 
United States can modify or withdraw a 
tariff concession which, through unfore- 
seen circumstances, may jeopardize an 
American industry. Under this pending 
bill the Tariff Commission must guess, 
in advance, what the consequences might 
be. Under the bill there is complete 
rigidity—no opportunity to reconsider. 
It is easily understandable that under 
such circumstances the Commission may 
be far more than conservative in setting 
the limits beyond which tariff conces- 
sions may not go. 

Various means of reviewing agree- 
ments have been developed in order to 
make sure that the agreements liberalize 
trade conditions and promote an in- 
creased exchange of goods without 
serious injury to domestic industry. The 
Executive order of February 1947, re- 
quires that the Tariff Commission make 
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an annual report to the President and 
Congress on the operation of the trade- 
agreements program. In addition, the 
Commission is required by the order to 
keep informed at all times concerning the 
operation and effect of trade-agreement 
provisions relating to import restrictions 
of the United States. Other interested 
agencies, too, including the National Mili- 
tary Establishment and the Departments 
of Agriculture, Commerce, State, Labor, 
and the Treasury, constantly watch over 
developments at home and abroad as they 
affect our trade. Our Foreign Service 
Officers report currently all actions by 
foreign governments and developments 
in foreign countries affecting trade 
agreements. Finally, the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information at all times re- 
ceives and circulates to the entire trade- 
agreements organizations the trade- 
agreement problems reported by inter- 
ested persons. 

The late Dr. Thomas Walker Page, 
long-time Tariff Commissioner and out- 
standing tariff authority of the United 
States, said of the preparation for trade 
agreements: 

In the preparation of the trade agreements, 
there has been less secrecy and there has 
been more opportunity for interested parties 
to present their views than there has been 
in any tariff revision for more than a hundred 
years. 


I wish to quote also from Mr. William 
L. Monro, former president of the Ameri- 
can Tariff League, which has consistently 
opposed the trade-agreements program 
from its inception: 

I will also stress the fact that in carrying 
out the trade-agreement policy by Mr. Hull, 
great credit should be given to the fact 
there has been no suspicion of political in- 
fluence regarding the reduction in duties 
on any article placed on the reciprocal trad- 
ing list. I believe that everyone who has 
had occasion to contact the staff that makes 
up the schedules must admit that regardless 
of whether we approve of the policy or not, 
the agreements are prepared solely from the 
viewpoint of endeavoring to increase foreign 
trade with the least injury to domestic 
industries. 


Why should it now be proposed that 
this effective machinery be scrapped for 
a will-o’-the-wisp conjured up for politi- 
cal reasons? 

The Gearhart bill says that if the 
President, having in mind the general 
public welfare, decides that tariff con- 
cessions exceeding those laid down by 
the Tariff Commission as the maximun 
permissible are desirable, and concludes 
a trade agreement embodying such con- 
cessions, he shall lay the agreement be- 
fore the Congress subject to congressional 
veto with:n 60 days. Since every agree- 
ment will presumably be before Congress, 
we will return to the Republican log- 
rolling tariff policy, under the bill. 

There is a far longer range and far 
more widespread reaction. If the United 
States today repudiates its stand in favor 
of a more liberalized and expanded world 
trade; if it shows its hesitancy and inde- 
cision by renewing the Trade Agreements 
Act for only 1 year instead of the cus- 
tomary 3; if it hedges its actions by 
quibbling, crippling, and obviously isola- 
tionist acts such as the pending Gear- 
hart bill, the United States will lose the 
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confidence of the world in its good faith, 
in the sincerity of its protestations about 
expanding world trade. It will have 
abandoned its international leadership 
toward a world of better living stand- 
ards, of prosperity, and of peace. 

Western Europe recently received hope 
of further economic cooperation from us 
when we passed ERP. Shall we now 
destroy that hope by admitting our re- 
turn to economic isolationism? I trust 
we will say by our vote that further 
economic cooperation is to occur, that 
we are now prepared to open the way 
for greater world prosperity and under- 
standing, higher standards of living for 
all, and the complete elimination of some 
of the causes of war. Your support of 
the motion to recommit means this. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, if this cannot be done 
promptly by the Tariff Commission, as 
the bill would require it to act, then I 
ask, by whom are these studies being 
made now? If it is not done by any 
agency of the Government at the mo- 
ment, then it must be taken as admitted 
that our tariffs are being slashed blindly, 
unscientifically, and without any idea as 
to the highly technical matters they are 
dealing with. 

The gentleman has focused our atten- 
tion upon the most flagrant weakness of 
the present system—a reckless, unscien- 
tific, nontechnical dealing with a compli- 
cated problem which requires the most 
expert technical understanding to com- 
prehend. 

The thousands of unemployed shoe- 
makers of’Massachusetts, those who now 
walk the streets looking for work be- 
cause of the unequal competition of the 
Czechoslovakians, can attribute their 
unhappy situation entirely to the un- 
scientific, nontechnical knowledge of 
those who slashed the tariff on shoes 
without consideration of the effect of 
their reckless disregard of our competi- 
tive position. The bill provides in plain 
words that the Tariff Commission should 
determine whether or not a business is 
threatened with injury or whether the 
national defense capacity of the Nation 
is impaired. It has nothing to do with 
and says nothing about the question of 
cost of production. Upon reflection, I 
am sure that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Arkansas will agree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. KEan]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, I am one 
of those who thoroughly believe in the 
principles behind the reciprocal trade 
treaties. 

I am one of those who believe that un- 
der changed world conditions it is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the United States 
that we import much more than we have 
in the past. 

I am one of those who believe that 
unless we agree to take these imports and 
fit them in with our economy it will be 
very difficult to carry out the objectives of 
the European recovery program. 

I am one of those who have always 
voted for renewal of the reciprocal trade 
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agreements and have voted against what 
I considered crippling amendments. 

With this background should I, and 
those who feel as I do, vote for this bill? 
I believe that we should. 

Does this bill in any way cripple the 
program? The answer is certainly “No.” 
It provides for scientific study by the 
nonpartisan Tariff Commission in place 
of hearings by that haphazard group 
known as the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information. 

The State Department will negotiate as 
they have in the past, and if they observe 
the safety limits set by this nonpartisan 
technical body, whatever changes they 
have negotiated will go into effect. 

It is only if the negotiators exceed these 
safety limits that the matter has to be 
presented to Congress. Then the agree- 
ment negotiated still goes into effect un- 
less Congress by vote of both Houses 
within 60 days decides that the treaty 
which has been made is not to the best 
interest of the United States. 

Certainly there is nothing crippling; 
nothing which interferes with honest at- 
tempts to seek the most advantageous 
reciprocal agreements in this provision. 

Some of the public have been led to 
believe that the 1 year’s extension pro- 
vided by this bill would mean that agree- 
ments already negotiated would expire 
at the end of 1 year. But of course all 
Members of Congress know that this is 
not so. 

Those in the administration who have 
been most closely connected with the pro- 
gram seem to have no great objection to 
the provisions of this bill except they 


say: “Can’t you make this renewal for 


2 years instead of 1?” Let us consider 
this question for a moment. 

It is quite possible that next year we 
will have a new administration. In order 
to make this reciprocal trade program 
&@ permanent part of our law, would it not 
be better to have the subject of renewal 
come before us in the so-called “honey- 
moon period” of a new administration? 

Certainly the whole subject would be 
considered at that time in a more scien- 
tific manner with nothing. but the best 
interest of the country in mind, than it 
would at a time close to an election when 
political implications could not fail but 
to have much weight. 

All in all a 1-year renewal now seems 
to be for the best interest of continuation 
of true reciprocal trade as our permanent 
policy. 

I believe that leaders of the adminis- 
tration are disappointed in this bill. Dis- 
appointed not because it is a bad bill, 
but because it is such a good bill. They 
had hoped to have as one of their chief 
campaign issues what they hoped to call 
“economic isolation.” There is no eco- 
nomic isolation in this bill. The opposi- 
tion to this good legislation is an at- 
tempt by administration followers to 
make a political issue for their own 
benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that our friends 
on my right will forget politics and that 
many of them will consider this bill on 
its merits and join with me in voting 
for it. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu]. 
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Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Democrats were not imbued with a deep 
feeling of Christian charity, we would 
without hindrance let you Republicans 
ride the Smoot-Hawley Act down the 
road to political perdition. But we are 
trying to save you. We are trying to 
bring before your eyes the evils of this 
bill; and, for the life of me, I cannot un- 
derstand how you Republicans became 
converted so rapidly to the idea of re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements. Of all those 
who have spoken in favor of this bill, 
only one, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Kean], who just preceded me, 
has ever in his life, except during the 
war years 1943, voted for reciprocal-trade 
agreements. 

In 1934, just two Republicans voted for 
reciprocal-trade agreements. In 1937, 
three Republicans voted for the exten- 
sion. In 1940, it increased from three 
to five. In 1943, while the war was going 
on, there were 145 who placed the wel- 
fare of their country above politics. In 
1945, there were only 33 Republicans who 
voted for the extension of the reciprocal- 
trade agreements. 

Now, when I hear you Republicans get 
up and say how you are now for reciproc- 
ity, how you are for the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act as set 
forth in this bill, I am just completely 
overwhelmed. The change has been so 
great that I think I might very well read 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times this morning, which is en- 
titled “Republican Folly”: 


REPUBLICAN FOLLY 


If the Republican leadership of the House 
of Representatives had stayed up nights tor 
a month, trying to think up ways of giving 
the country a stunning exhibition of provin- 
cialism and partisanship at their unexampled 
worst, it could not possibly have hit.upon a 
more successful means of doing so than in 
the position it has taken on renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, an issue 
due for a test vote today. 

Here, in the Trade Agreements Act, spon- 
sored and developed under the wise states- 
manship of Cordell Hull, is the most con- 
structive contribution made by the United 
States in the last generation to the cause of 
sound international economics. The Hull 
program recognizes that international trade, 
like any other trade, is necessarily a two- 
Way process. It recognizes that we cannot 
hope to sell abroad unless we buy abroad. 
It recognizes that a creditor nation (and the 
United States is the greatest of all creditor 
nations) cannot expect to be repaid on the 
loans it makes abroad unless it is willing to 
accept payment in the only form in which 
payment can be made in the long run—that 
is, in terms of goods. It recognizes that the 
Hull trade program is the indispensable other 
half of the Marshall plan. It recognizes that 
the American consumer is entitled, particu- 
larly in a time of inflation that is playing 
hob with living costs, to go to foreign mar- 
kets for the goods he needs, if these goods 
are offered to him at more reasonable prices, 
and that it is an outrage to force him to pay 
on such goods a tariff which is designed to 
Protect a domestic monopoly. It recognizes 
that a thriving two-way trade among demo- 
cratic nations is the best possible assurance 
of an expanding economy, the soundest pos- 
sible basis for maintenance of the free en- 
terprise system and the bast possible antidote 
to endless regimentation and controls of 
American production. 

This is the Hull trade program. Under the 
powers which Congress thus granted to the 
administration, 28 mutually beneficial agree- 
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ments with foreign nations were reached in 
the first decade of its operation. In the 
letter and the spirit of the same legislation, 
more recently, the most ambitious general 
trade agreement ever to be negotiated was 
brought to a successful conclusion at Habana 
by the representatives of no fewer than 53 na- 
tions, our own included. 

This is the Hull program. It will expire 
on the 12th of next month unless it is re- 
newed. And what do the Republican House 
leaders propose to do about it? 

They propose to renew it for a single year, 
but meantime to amend the life out of it. 
We agree with the pungent comment of Sec- 
retary of State Marskall that the Republican 
bill to be voted upon today carries such 
crippling amendments that only a shadow 
of the original act is preserved, while its 
substance is destroyed. This Republican 
measure would set up the Tariff Commission, 
now an integral and smoothly working part 
of the whole trade-agreement-making proc- 
ess, as a censor over the authority of the 
President to exercise the powers which have 
hitherto been delegated to him in this field 
by Congress. It would make protection a 
guiding principle of the Commission’s ac- 
tion. It would provide that any action of 
the President which did not conform to the 
Commission's views could be vetoed by Con- 
gress, acting within the next succeeding 60 
days—and the 60 days would not mean 60 
days merely by the calendar but 60 days of 
continuous legislative session. This would 
be the new set-up, and the uncertainties and 
obstacles resulting from it would heavily, 
and in many cases fatally, handicap the Pres- 
ident in his tariff negotiations with other 
countries. No foreign country would know 
whether or not the President’s word would 
stick. 

Nor is this all. Having contrived this 
scheme to knife the Hull trade program 
while appearing to befriend it, the Repub- 
lican leaders have brought their plan into 
the House under a closed rule actually for- 
bidding any attempt whatever to change it 
on the floor. The House may talk—for a lim- 
it of 3 hours. It may vote. But it may vote 
only for or against this ingenious bit of 
sabotege. It is either this or nothing. No 
change permitted. No revision possible, No 
amendment from the floor. “his is gag rule 
at its worst. In this case the House leaders 
are making a mockery of the legislative 
process, 

The Senate leaders may have better judg- 
ment. They may have a more realistic un- 
derstanding of what is happening in the 
world today. They may also have a better 
guess as to just how many thousands of in- 
dependent votes this combination of high- 
tariff provincialism and partisan gag rule 
will cost the next Republican Presidential 
candidate if this is to be the program. But 
the House leaders are set to go. It remains 
to be seen whether the Senate leaders can 
ultimately save the party, and the country, 
from the consequences of this almost in- 
credible folly. 


The press of the country is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the extension of the 
present act. I understand from the Gal- 
lup poll that 80 or 85 percent of the peo- 
ple, who are familiar with the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and who have 
been polled with respect to this particu- 
lar act, are in favor of the extension of 
the act as is. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is my recollection 
that the Gallup poll showed that two- 
thirds of those polled stated they did not 
know anything about it. 
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Mr. LYNCH. Well, the gentleman and 
I have been reading two different Gallup 
polls, because I am quite certain that I 
ae erie in the statement that I have 
made, 

Mr. GEARHART. ' Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GEARHART. I will read a para- 
graph from the Gallup poll to which the 
gentleman referred:. 

But it may come as a shock to the educa- 
tors and the national leaders to realize that 
after 14 years of debate over Cordell Hull’s 
trade-agreement program the vast majority 
of the voters, 2 out of 3, do not know what 
the reciprocal trade treaties are. 


Mr. LYNCH. That does not contra- 
dict in anywise what I have said. Not 
only do not the vast number of voters 
know what the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are but after the exhibition of 
those who have spoken in favor of this 
bill I am quite convinced that there are 
a vast number of people on the Republi- 
can side who do not know what the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements are. What I 
said was that 80 to 85 percent of those 
who are familiar with the bill, have in- 
dicated that they were in favor of ex- 
tension, as is. , 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The percentage it 
said was of the informed people on the 
subject. 

Mr. LYNCH. That is quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Moreover, it shows 
that the vote was 50-50 as between 
Democrats and Republicans. As many 
Republicans favored it as Democrats. 
It was a 50-50 division. 

Mr. LYNCH. But if my memory 
serves me correctly, of the informed peo- 
ple, those who knew about the reciprocal- 
trade agreements, 80 or 85 percent were 
for extension. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The uninformed 
represented probably the old-guard Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. LYNCH. The other percentage 
was recorded as not being in favor of 
reciprocal-trade agreements in the first 
place. But, Mr. Chairman, it does seem 
to me that when our Republican col- 
leagues say they are in favor of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, when 
you look back over the record that the 
Republican Party has established, from 
the huge number of 2 in 1934, to 33 in 
1945, who voted in favor of the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program, I do 
not think it is quite cricket for you to 
come here and try to tell the American 
people that you are in favor of extending 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Herter], who addressed us earlier 
today, stated likewise that he was for 
this bill. I would like to know when he 
Was converted. He opposed the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act in 1945 and 
voted against the Reciprocal Trade Ex- 
tension Act of 1845. When was he con- 
verted? When have all you Republicans 
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been converted to the idea of the recip- 
rocal-trade agreements? I know that in 
your platform you have spoken about it. 
I know that some of the leaders of your 
party, like Mr. Stassen, Governor Dewey, 
and Senator Tarr, have spoken in favor 
of the extension of the reciprocal-trade 
agreements, but for some unknown rea- 
son the Republican Members of this 
House have turned their backs upon 
their party platform, they have turned 
their backs upon the men who have stood 
for republicanism in the past, and they 
are now endeavoring to say they are at 
this present writing in favor of the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements when you 
know very well that what you are trying 
to do is to scuttle the whole act because 
you know that it is not workable under 
this bill that has been proposed by our 
distinguished friend from California. 

This bill, H. R. 6556, is objectionable 
in almost every respect. It gives only lip 
service to true reciprocity. It is reci- 
procity in form without substance. Such 
@ proposal is a dagger in the back of real 
reciprocity. It is a hypocritical device 
which makes it a meaningless gesture. 
It proposes to extend a questionable and 
restrictive authorization for the Presi- 
dent for only 1 year; this is insufficient 
time for gathering data and information 
to carry through any possible negotia- 
tions; the bill serves notice to the rest 
of the world that the United States has 
grave doubts about the value of continu- 
ing this important economic foreign pol- 
icy in existence for 14 years. The bill 
places upon the Tariff Commission, in 
effect though not in definite terms, the 
sole responsibility for determining how 
far a tariff rate may be cut. This follows 
from the obligation imposed upon the 
Commission to determine in each case 
the so-called peril point, below which a 
cut may not be made. This is a limita- 
tion within the present limitation of 50 
percent of the rates in effect January 1, 
1945. 

This procedure will inevitably concen- 
trate upon the Tariff Commission alone 
the full weight of all of the pressures of 
special interests, and imposes an unnec- 
essary burden upon the Commission be- 
cause it is required, in the case of each 
product, to determine the maximum tariff 
concession which could be made without 
injury. This restriction will inevitably 
entail serious delays. The Tariff Com- 
mission will have to decide in advance 
any possible future injury to domestic 
interests. 

The obligations placed upon the Tariff 
Commission, composed of six Commis- 
sioners, three of each major political 
party, plus the requirement of the bill, 
that no agreement may be entered into 
until the Commission, as such, has re- 
ported to the President, plus the limita- 
tion of the President's authority to 1 
year, is a guaranty of no action. Plac- 
ing upon the Tariff Commission the sole 
responsibility for determining limits be- 
low which a cut may not be made with- 
out threatening injury to a domestic pro- 
ducer or impairing the national defense 
deprives other governmental agencies 
of the opportunity to exercise the influ- 
ence which their responsibilities would 
seem to justify. For example, the Tariff 
Commission’s judgment should not be 
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preeminent in the field of national de- 
fense over that of the Military Estab- 
lishment. Under the present procedure, 
that is why other agencies are now rep- 
resented in the interdepartmental trade- 
agreements committee. The authority 
which seems to have been given to the 
President for a year is wholly nullified 
by red tape. 

On the other hand the requirement 
that Tariff Commission officers or em- 
ployees should not participate in the 
recommendations to the President with 
respect to the extent of any cut, and 
should not participate in the negotiation 
of any agreement, deprives the President 
of trusted and competent counselors and 
an effective aid in negotiating the best 
possible bargains for the United States. 
It tends to set one governmental agency 
off aguinst all others. 

This bill tends to destrey the entire 
interdepartmental cooperative efforts of 
the past 14 years. For example, re- 
quirement that the Tariff Commission 
alone shall hold public hearings deprives 
other interested Government depart- 
ments from participating in such hear- 
ings and the right of cross-examining 
witnesses, aspects of the hearings which 
have Seen of the utmost value in the 
past. The provision that the President 
may disregard the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission, but only by sub- 
mitting the entire agreement for con- 
gressional veto, is nothing more than 
window dressing meant to nullify any 
independent Presidential authority. The 
Congress would undoubtedly follow the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, if that agency could ever agree 
on the extent of any cuts. This sort of 
confused and divided authority is im- 
proper because it puts the President in 
the position of having to submit to the 
Congress a disagreement between him- 
self and an agency which is administered 
by his own appointees. 

Since recent polls show that from 170 
to 80 precent of the people favor the 
present program irrespective of party it 
is politically unpopular to oppose reci- 
procity as such, so everyone wants to 
at least appear in favor of it. These 
amendments are innocent enough look- 
ing but they are devised to kill the effec- 
tive program successfully operated for 
14 years under the act. During every 
past renewal there have been offered 
amendments, any one of which would 
give us “reciprocity in form” but an act 
without any substance whatever. That 
is exactly what H. R..6556 provides. We 
are all familiar with the common prac- 
tice of defeating legislation by amend- 
ments, when the originators of such 
amendments can evade the responsibility 
for defeat. That is exactly the kind of 
amendment we have to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Let us not try 
to fool the American people with this 
back-door sabotage. This amendment 
has been craftily drawn to give the 
form of reciprocity; that is not enough. 

In my estimation this act should be 
renewed in a workable form for the fol- 
lowing principal reasons: 

First. Without such authority as is 
contained in the present act the Presi- 
dent could not conclude new agreements 
with several countries, which were not 
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present at Geneva and the expansion of 
whose trade would be advantageous to 
world recovery. Such agreements with 
these countries would be concomitant 
with objectives of the charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization, if the 
charter is accepted by the United States 
and other major trading countries of the 
world. 

Second. Without the act there will be 
uncertainty regarding Presidential au- 
thority to withhold benefits even from 
nonagreement countries which might 
flagrantly discriminate against the com- 
merce of the United States. The author- 
ity may become more important for this 
purpose in the future. 

Third. This Government might be 
prevented, without the trade agreement 
authority, from making broad and neces- 
sary modifications in agreements such as 
now being undertaken with Mexico. 
Since some of the older agreements do 
not have the standard escape clause con- 
tained in the Geneva agreement it would 
not be possible to make certain other 
desirable adjustments. 

Fourth. For the sake of world stabil- 
ity the trade program should be con- 
tinued. The United States will lose 
world leadership toward reductions in 
world trade barriers, which it has main- 
tained since 1934. Through that leader- 
ship there was concluded last October at 
Geneva an agreement covering half of 
the commerce of the world, termed by 
the President “a landmark in the history 
of international eccnomic relations.” 

I believe the majority of the Ameri- 
can people are well convinced that 
neither economic nor political isolation 
is possible for any country in this mod- 
ern world. To depend on the possibility 
of such isolation is to defeat the trends 
of modern industrial forces which bring 
the world closer together day by day. 
We might well ponder the words of Cor- 
dell Hull, as a.warning at this moment, 
when he said in a broadcast as early as 
July 23, 1942: 

After the last war too many nations, in- 
cluding our own, tolerated or participated in 
attempts to advance their own interests at 
the expense of any system of collective secu- 
rity and of opportunity for all. Too many 
of us were blind to the evil which, thus 
loosed, created growing cancers within and 
among~ nations—political suspicions and 
hatred; the race of armaments, first stealthy 
and then the subject of flagrant boasts; eco- 
nomic nationalism and its train of economic 
depression and misery; and, finally, the emer- 
gence from their dark places of the looters 
and thugs who found their opportunity in 
disorder and disaster. 


In this new postwar situation we need 
to indicate in a positive manner that we 
are sincere in our efforts to work out, as 
far as can be done without injury to any 
substantial domestic industry, a sound 
approach to the solution of world eco- 
nomic problems. The reciprocal trade 
agreements are a partial solution. 

We can hold the confidence of the 
people of the world with a consistent 
foreign policy. We should not, after 14 
years of hard work and accomplishment, 
abandon or weaken the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. This long-estab- 
lished program is the economic counter- 
part of the political phases of our bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. This country can- 
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not afford to falter in its long-time lead- 
ership of a world movement to lower 
trade barriers by mutual agreement 
among trading nations. 

I want to read, in conclusion, a letter 
I received today from a New York busi- 
nessman, H. V. Whelan, vice president 
of Nuodex International, Inc.: 


NvopEx INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 24, 1948. 
The Honorable Water A. LYNCH, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honorasie Sm: Many of your constituents 
are closely watching congressional action on 
the renewal of the President’s authority to 
negotiate trade agreements. Our keen in- 
terest in this issue is not because we have an 
axe to grind, for we do not, but because of 
the fundamental principles of economy in- 
volved. 

Gaged by its effect on the economy of our 
country, one of the most detrimental pieces 
of legislature ever concoted by a United 
States Congress was the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act. Immediately after legislating prohibi- 
tive tariffs against the large community of 
nations with which we had been trading for 
many years, retaliatory tariffs were imposed 
against the automobiles, typewriters, elec- 
trical equipment, tires, farm machinery, 
chemical products, proprietary articles, and 
so forth, which for years had been produced 
by skilled American workmen in Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Wilmington, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, and so forth. What was the net 
result of the imposition of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act? Being unable to continue ship- 
ping the products enumerated above (and 
many others) to customers overseas who were 
ready and eager to buy them, the manufac- 
turers packed up the machinery and special 
equipment with which they were made, and 
shipped entire factories to Argentina, Mexico, 
Cuba, Brazil, South Africa, and many other 
countries. The same machines made the 
same products, but the pay rolls were in 
Buenos Aires, Mexico City, Havana, Sao 
Paulo, Durban, and so forth, instead of in the 
American cities mentioned above. Wages 
for millions of man-hours were transferred 
from American industrial centers to foreign 
countries. And why—to protect the jobs— 
and the profits of the management—of a few 
thousand workers in a few industries pro- 
ducing something that could be produced 
more economically somewhere e)se. Ameri- 
can consumer products were made in foreign 
factories by foreign labor. Large areas in 
foreign countries were planted with crops 
which previously had been purchased from 
the United States of America. Foreign in- 
dustry in the broader sense, was given an 
effective incentive to compete against Amer- 
ican industry. 

There is a parallel between the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act and the agitation which is 
becoming vocal against continuation of the 
policy of negotiating trade agreements with 
foreign countries to permit a two-way flow of 
trade. 

Those who want to buy what this country 
can produce more economically, or better, 
than anyone else, cannot do so unless we buy 
what the other countries produce. One-way 
trade is as impossible as is up-hill travel of 
water. Water can be forced up hill, but un- 
less it is allowed to to run down again, there 
ceases to be travel. It becomes stagnant, as 
does international trade when our customers 
run out of funds with which to buy. 

We, as a creditor Nation with most of the 
gold in the world, are treading on dangerous 
ground if we restrict trade still further by 
imposing artificial barriers against the prod- 
ucts of the countries which wish to buy from 
us. Much progress has been made during the 
past few years in leveling these barriers and 
letting water seek its own level. If this and 
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similar issues were decided entirely on the 
basis of the economic factors involved with- 
out any personalities, pressure groups, or 
vested interests “pulling strings,” there is no 
doubt how they would be decided as the prin- 
ciples involved are so clearcut and simple. 
Congressmen who place the welfare of the 
country above the welfare of a few individuals 
will refuse to be influenced by pressure 
groups, and will join in renewing the Presi- 
dent's power to negotiate international trade 
agreements and will confirm the ITO charter. 
We are anxious to see which side of the 
fence you are on. 
Respectfully, 
NvuODEX INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
H. V. WHELAN, Vice President. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the opinion of a 
practical businessman and I think it is 
thoroughly sound. I hope that this bill 
which has for its object the wrecking of 
the Hull reciprocal trade program will be 
defeated. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, in the 6 
years since I began my service in Con- 
gress this question of reviewing the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and de- 
termining whether to extend it and, if 
so, in what form and for how long, has 
been before us twice. On each occasion 
I have voted for the extension and 
against every amendment that con- 
ceivably would cripple or weaken it. I 
think the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Lyncu] will not deny that my 
record is clear and consistent in that 
regard. 

I am going to vote for this bill. Iam 
convinced that if people will examine the 
bill itself and study the program in terms 
of our present foreign trade situation, in- 
stead of taking for fact the propaganda 
against it that has been put out so reck- 
lessly and indiscriminately, they will find 
that the bill does not emasculate or en- 
danger or sabotage or threaten the recip- 
rocal trade agreements program; as has 
been charged. If I felt otherwise I would 
vote against it because I do not want to 
see the program weakened. I personally 
had thought it would be better to extend 
it for a longer period, but I recognize that 
with the review next spring of ERP, 
which will dominate so much of our for- 
eign trade, and the coming into being of 
the International Trade Organization 
program, there are valid reasons for a 
l-year extension. Furthermore, the 
charges to use the Tariff Commission 
should improve the actual operations in 
terms of our over-all economy and our 
national security. So, as between those 
who would have no program at all and 
those who would extend it for 3 years 
as is, I believe that this is a fair and work- 
able middle ground and will give the pro- 
gram wider support than ever before. 

I voted against the rule because I have 
been against all such rules in the past 
except on tax matters. I suspect that 
a closed rule will be misinterpreted as 
meaning there is something in the bill 
that will not bear the light of day, or 
cannot be defended against amendments. 
I thought an open rule should have been 
brought in, and if amendments could be 
offered that would improve the bill, adopt 
them. But Iam convinced that the basic 
soundness of the bill is such that any 
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amendments I have heard proposed, ex- 
cept perhaps longer extension would be 
voted down. We should have debated 
and voted on all proposals openly before 
the country and thus educated people as 
to what actually isin it. I believe it can 
be shown that the bill does not cripple 
but in fact it is perhaps the best recip- 
rocal trade agreement extension bill that 
has come before us since the program 
began. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, first 
and foremost, I am in favor of an exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade agreements 
program as an essential element in the 
bipartisan foreign policy of the United 
States, Second, I believe we should not 
inaugurate new arrangements in any bill 
against which arrangements protec- 
tionism could be charged, especially in a 
year when we are likely to have a new 
administration which should have an op- 
portunity to recommend changes, if any, 
as its own. 

Mr. Chairman, this is really a foreign 
affairs bill and not just a measure deal- 
ing with revenues or imports. The im- 
pact of this bill on the foreign policy of 
the United States will be great. Recipro- 
cal trade agreements are essential to the 
success of the European recovery pro- 
gram and to our whole bipartisan foreign 
policy. This bill is designed either as a 
caretaker bill to keep the idea of recipro- 
cal trade agreements alive, or by separat- 
ing the Tariff Commission from the In- 
terdepartmental Trade Agreements 
Committee and giving the Congress veto 
power when the President deviates 
from the commission’s recommendations 
bringing the program closer to protec- 
tionism. 

The development of our country and 
our freedoms has always demanded a 
vigorous and effective private economy 
in the United States, and so in the days 
of our industrial infancy when it was 
necessary to enable productive enterprise 
in various fields to get out of its swaddling 
clothes in order to do an adult economic 
job here in the United States, protection 
in many industries could be adequately 
justified. But today when the United 
States is the greatest exporter of goods 
in the world, when the whole world 
hungers for our goods, when our costs of 
production in principal exports like ma- 
chine tools and automobiles enables us 
to undersell foreign competition, and 
when our tobacco, cotton, and wheat are 
in great demand due to shortages in the 
world’s export markets, we must recon- 
sider our whole position. There is likely 
still to be room for tariff protection in 
some items, but our great productive 
power and our need for export markets 
must turn our emphasis toward trade 
rather than protection. 

We are shipping goods overseas at the 
annual rate of $15,000,000,000 or five 
times the average of years 1936-38. Our 
gross national product has risen from 
$85,000,000,000 in 1938 to about $225,- 
000,000,000 currently, while our exports 
are running at the rate of over 12 percent 
of our total production. Without ques- 
tion the most significant characteristic 
of our foreign trade is the high degree of 
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unbalance between exports and imports 
with imports running at the annual rate 
of about $6,000,000,000 and exports at 
about $15,000,000,000. We had better 
have another good look and revise our 
whole concept of what is good business. 
As I see good business now it is to stabilize 
and assure our markets for exports and 
to increase our imports. This is the 
surest way to vitalize our own American 
industry on a competitive basis and to 
vastly improve the likelihood of stabilized 
prosperity for American business for the 
future; and when I say American busi- 
ness I include the investor, the manager, 
the worker, the farmer, and the con- 
sumer. 

We have just made a major commit- 
ment in the ERP with respect to our 
whole foreign economic policy. This 
commitment is contained in section 102 
(b) of title I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 in which we declare it to be 
one of, the purposes of the ERP to facili- 
tate and strengthen the growth of inter- 
national trade of participating countries 
with one another and with other coun- 
tries—and that obviously includes us—by 
appropriate measures including reduc- 
tion of barriers which may hamper such 
trade. If that were not enough, sub- 
stantially the same provision is contained 
in section 115 (a) (3) as a commitment 
required to be made by each participat- 
ing country in the agreement for assist- 
ance with the United States. Progres- 
sive reduction of trade barriers is also 
contemplated by the Inter-American 
Treaty just negotiated at the Bogota 
Conference. The charter for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which we 
ourselves brought into being through the 
original provisions in the lend-lease 
agreements looking towards the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, carries an obliga- 
tion “to enter into and carry out with 
such other member or members as the 
organization may specify, negotiations 
directed to the susbtantial reduction of 
tariffs and other charges on exports and 
imports.” 

The continuance of the reciprocal 
trade agreements pregram is, therefore, 
the obligation of a whole series of inter- 
national commitments on our part. The 
economics of the ERP show that a great 
increase in exports by the participating 
countries will be required and especially 
to dollar countries in order to absorb the 
very large balance-of-trade deficit in 
dollars which forms the very basis of the 
problems sought to be answered by the 
ERP. It has been estimated that an in- 
crease from approximately $6,000,000,- 
000 to $9,000,000,000 in the value of our 
imports would go far toward redressing 
the adverse trade balance in dollars 
which now faces the nations of the world, 
and that this increase is a normal one 
when compared with the increase of 85 
percent in our own aggregate production 
above the 1935-39 level. The impact of 
such an increase in imports in decreas- 
ing our cost of living is bound to be great. 
This is especially true in the household 
and consumer items like china and cloth- 
ing where we have seen the greatest price 
increases and even scarcity. We should 
not interfere with this expected increase 
of imports. ; 
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Now let us consider the bill actually be- 
fore us. It extends the trade-agreements 
program for 1 year, and if that were the 
only thing it does though important, I 
do not believe that the objection would be 
so great, because, though it would ham- 
per negotiations they could be continued 
and it leaves freedom for review of the 
whole program under the auspices of a 
new administration. The difficulty in 
the bill, however, is in the procedural 
barriers which it sets up and which are 
bound to emphasize protection instead 
of reciprocity, and to delay the negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements, 
For by this bill, if the Tariff Commission 
finds in advance that a proposed tariff 
reduction will cause or threaten serious 
injury to domestic producers of like or 
similar articles, then the President’s 
agreement is subject to congressional 
veto, while the present standard enables 
us to take a calculated risk in advance 
that there might be some injury to do- 
mestic producers, but with an escape 
clause if it becomes serious according to 
Tariff Commission findings, as a result of 
“unforeseen developments and the con- 
cession granted.” Obviously where the 
decision is made in advance rather than 
by the trial and error of performance, 
there will be much more tendency to en- 
courage pure protectionism. Also, the 
time factor in submittal of an agreement 
to the Congress when in session and the 
uncertainty of its approval depreciates 
the negotiating ability of the President 
and makes it doubtful that any agree- 
ments can in fact be negotiated during 
the year of this extension. 

Some eggs must be broken to serve the 
broad national policy to enable the na- 
tions of Europe to recover their solvency 
and to get them out of the position of 
being our dependents. A 1-year exten- 
sion hedged in with the conditions of this 
bill introduces doubts in the minds of 
foreign peoples as to whether we intend 
ourselves to be bound by the very provi- 
sions for economic recovery through 
self-help and mutual cooperation which 
we have insisted on for the ERP, and in 
our agreements with the 16 European 
nations concerned. 

It seems to me that by writing a bill 
of this character which is a departure 
from existing policy and sets up new 
methods for handling reciprocal-trade 
agreements, we are prejudicing not fa- 
cilitating a new administration, for we 
are binding it on the one hand to the 
policy and on the other hand to a new 
way of effecting it without giving a new 
administration freedom to agree or dis- 
agree. Faced with a closed rule, it is 
likely that many Members, including my- 
self, will seek to get a straight extension 
first, but will then vote for this bil] only 
in order to get the renewal of this act on 
its legislative way, in the expectation 
that after the other body has considered 
it, and it has come through conference it 
will come back to us in proper shape. 
That is the path of responsibility in view 
of the urgent necessity in the interest of 
our whole foreign policy, for not letting 
the reciprocal-trade-agreements pro- 
gram die in this Congress. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have in my hand a news item only a few 
days old of a statement made to members 
of the press by a former Republican gov- 
ernor, a former candidate for President 
on the Republican ticket, made in the 
office of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. I ask that 
that background be visualized, then to 
interpret what was said by the former 
Republican Presidential candidate, for- 
mer Gov. Alf M. Landon, who ran for the 
office of President on the Republican 
ticket in 1936. 

He was asked about the tariff bill ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means 
Committee—of course, that is the Repub- 
lican members—and here is what former 
Governor, former Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate Alf Landon is quoted as 
having said: 

The bill endangers the reciprocal trade 
program and endangers the whole policy of 
postwar economic reconstruction of the 
world. It threatens to waste the money we 
are advancing for foreign relief. 


You have listened today to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] 
make a most unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted attack upon one of the greatest 
Americans of all times, General Marshall. 
I wonder who he thinks he is fooling? 
I wonder if the gentleman from Minne- 
sota thinks that he can, in the well of 
thi; Chamber, without resentment by the 
American people, make unjustified at- 
tacks upon a man of the character of 
General Marshall? It is one thing to 
disagree with a man, and I recognize the 
right of anyone to disagree and to ex- 
press himsef in disagreement, but when 
I listened to the attack that he made 
and the manner in which he made it my 
blood boiled within me. The people of 
America know that General Marshall was 
the Chief of Staff during the war. Twelve 
million Americans wore the uniform un- 
der him—men and women, officers and 
enlisted men—and he was their Chief 
of Staff, and it was under his leadership 
that we won the war. The gentleman 
from Minnesota and many others voted 
against every bill that passed this Cham- 
ber prior to Pearl Harbor, bills necessary 
to save the liberty and the independence 
of our country. That is the type of argu- 
ment you have, constant smearing and 
constant attacks upon outstanding men, 
the attack being directed because Chief 
of Staff Marshall, now Secretary of State, 
wrote the letter that he did to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Doucu- 
Ton]. I can understand disagreement 
with the letter; I can appreciate argu- 
ment being made contrary to the views 
expressed by Secretary Marshall, but I 
cannot understand at all the nature of 
the attack made upon him. The Ameri- 
can people will resent it. 

No, this bill means nothing more than 
a return to the Smoot-Hawley days; do 
not let us get away from that. This 
means that the iniquitous conditions 
that existed under the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, and the preceding ones passed 
by Republican Congresses, are going to 
come back. Why even former President 
Hoover signed that bill with his tongue 
in his cheek, and when he did he made 
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an accompanying statement apologizing 
for signing the Smoot-Hawley bill. I 
would admire the Republican Party more 
if they would have the courage to do 
directly what they are now doing in- 
directly by this bill, scuttling the Hull 
tariff program completely. The passage 
of this bill is a return to isolationism on 
the part of America. It shows what is 
going to happen if the Republicans ever 
get control of the White House. This 
bill is advance notice to the American 
people and it is advance notice to the 
nations of the world that if the Republi- 
cans by any chance should get control 
of the White House as a result of the 
election next fall, that our country is 
going to go back to isolationism. The 
American people might just as well real- 
ize that now. This, the high cost of liv- 
ing, and the rental situation are going 
to be major issues in the next campaign, 
because the Republican Party has made 
them issues. 

If you wanted to put through an exten- 
sion for 2 years, for example, without 
crippling amendments, that is one thing, 
or if you had the decency to come in and 
continue it for 1 year without crippling 
amendments, but you have crippling 
amendments in this bill that destroy it, 
without having the courage to do it 
directly. That is the thing to which we 
object, and which the American people 
will resent, and which will constitute 
bringing back the iniquitous days that 
existed under the Smoot-Hawley bill, 
and be a message to the world that under 
Republican control, despite what the 
leaders and Presidential candidates say 
one way, the Republican Party in Con- 
gress is bringing our country back to the 
days of isolationism. Let there be no 
misunderstanding on the part of the peo- 
ple in that regard. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act has been the keystone of our 
foreign policy for 14 years. The princi- 
ple of the trade-agreement program is 
written into the European Cooperation 
Act of 1948. While we appropriate from 
year to year, that is a 4-year program. 
The passage of this bill is a violation 
or a contradiction of the provisions of 
the European Cooperation Act of 1948. 

There we have the situation. We 
know that the true nature of this iniqui- 
tous document is revealed in section 52, 
wherein the President is authorized to 
raise tariffs to the level of 50 percent in 
excess of those prevailing under the 
Smoot-Hawley Act. Again, for all prac- 
tical purposes, this delegates the power 
to make reciprocal trade agreements not 
as during the past 14 years to the Presi- 
dent but to the Tariff Commission, be- 
cause for all practical purposes under 
this bill nothing can be done unless the 
President agrees with the recommenda- 
tions or the action of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Any time the President disagrees 
with any of the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission the reciprocal trade 
agreement cannot become operative, and 
Congress within 60 days can overturn 
any such agreement. What country do 
you think is going to negotiate with us 
under these circumstances? The pas- 
sage of this bill is a complete repudiation 
of the Hull reciprocal-trade program, 
and means a return to isolationism by 
the United States. 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
exceedingly that what in my opinion is 
the most important matter which has 
come before this Congress this session 
will result, as indications now seem to be, 
in the end of one of the greatest pro- 
grams the country has engaged upon in 
the last quarter of a century. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was passed in 1934 our coun- 
try was in the worst condition economi- 
cally, as far as exports and imports were 
concerned, in its entire history. Through 
the past 14 years, by the hardest of work, 
the most careful nurture, we have built 
a foreign trade, not what we should have, 
but one growing year by year in its im- 
portance. To disrupt this great program 
now will be one of the saddest things 
that has happened at this session. 

I should like to read an excerpt from 
one of Mr. Hull’s last messages to the 
Congress: 

We shall soon have another chance to make 
a peace. This time we propose to make one 
that will last. We know that it cannot be 
lasting unless it embraces not only politi- 
cal and military affairs but also arrange- 
ments to provide the essential prerequisites 
to economic prcsperity and to maintaining 
and improving standards of living in our 
own and in all countries. The trade-agree- 
ments program is one of these essentials. 
Its purpose has always been—and must con- 
tinue to be—to bring about a reduction or 
elimination, on a reciprocal basis of mutual 
benefit, of excessive barriers to trade which 
impair the well-being of all countries and 
thus undermine peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations. 


Some people have an erroneous idea of 
the meaning of foreign or world trade. 
They seem to cling to the idea that trad- 
ing with the world means selling the rest 
of the world our goods without buying 
any of theirs. Trading means the ex- 
change of goods for goods—just as the 
farmer takes his produce to town and 
exchanges it for the supplies he needs, 
as the trapper on the frontier used to 
exchange his furs for food and clothing. 
So we see that if we will have world 
trade we must take the goods and prod- 
ucts of other countries in exchange for 
ours. We must buy as well as sell. To 
revive this trading this administration 
devised these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. These agreements make it easier 
for the foreign buyers of our goods to 
find a market for their goods here. Each 
one provides increased opportunities for 
a country to expand its purchases of our 
goods, provides that the trade of one 
country shall be treated fairly by the 
other country to the agreement relative 
to the trade of a third country, thereby 
preventing discrimination. 

These trade treaties became necessary 
because as we built high tariff walls in 
this country, other countries of the world 
retaliated by building high tariff walls 
against our goods and these tariffs be- 
came formidable barriers to world trade. 
It was found to be impossible to get rid 
of all these trade barriers at once, but 
these trade agreements, by reducing our 
tariffs on some goods in exchange for 
an agreement on the part of another 
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country to reduce its tariffs and other 
restrictions on our goods, encouraged 
trade instead of discouraging it. 

These trade agreements are openly and 
fairly made. Mr. Noble, Under Secretary 
of Commerce, has given a clear descrip- 
tion of the method of their negotiation, 
as follows: 


Before we enter into trade-agreement nego- 
tiations with a country, public announce- 
ment is made of our intention to do so. 
The trade-agreements work is conducted by 
the Trade Agreements Committee, an inter- 
departmental undertaking in which partici- 
pate the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, and the Tariff 
Commission, This committee is made up of 
nonpartisan experts, men of experience and 
judgment in foreign trade, who have no in- 
terest in anything except what is best for 
the country as a whole, 

As a result of study of the trade and prod- 
ucts of the two countries, there is published 
at the time announcement is made of inten- 
tion to negotiate a trade agreement a list 
of products in respect of which we will con- 
sider making concessions to the other 
country. 

When these products have been announced 
in this open and aboveboard manner, so that 
everybody who produces or deals in these 
products may know about it, then a date is 
set when all interested persons may be heard. 
If you don’t think a product in which you are 
interested should be included in these ne- 
gotiations, you have a full chance to say so. 
You can appear before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information at public hearings 
in Washington and state your case, or you 
can file a written brief of your arguments 
and have them carefully considered. In one 
way or another everybody affected has a@ 
chance to be heard—an equal chance. 
There are no back-door methods; no chances 


for lobbyists to exert political pressure; no 
secret deals or swaps. 


Normally the United States can and 
does produce more of a great number of 
farm and industrial products than can 
profitably be sold in the American mar- 
ket. When large quantities of such 
goods cannot be exported, our agricul- 
tural products pile up in unmarketable 
surpluses and our industrial production 
slows down. The result is felt through- 
out the country in depressed prices, un- 
employment, reduced wages, and poorer 
home markets for American producers. 

Trade between nations declined sharp- 
ly after 1929, largely because most na- 
tions, including the United States, set up 
excessive barriers against imports. By 
thus making it difficult for its people to 
buy things they needed and desired from 
other countries, each country made it 
difficult—in many cases impossible—for 
its own producers to sell their exportable 
surpluses in other countries. 

The Trade Agreements Act was then 
set up and our foreign trade began to 
expand. A market gradually was being 
made for our surplus production. The 
United States was on its way to taking its 
proper place in the world. This country 
emerged from the war as the No. 1 Na- 
tion, but it has one strong rival. Now 
we must lead whether we will or not. 
Our course may determine the future of 
the world. 

BENEFITS OF FOREIGN TRADE 

Expansion of our trade with foreign 
countries benefits the whole country: 

First. It benefits directly the great 
branches of American agriculture and 
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the many industries, large and small, 
that have products to sell in foreign 
markets. 

Second. It benefits directly American 
producers who use imported raw ma- 
terials or semi-manufactured products 
in making their ‘finished products. 

Third. It benefits many workers de- 
pendent upon these branches of agri- 
culture and industry essential for their 
livelihood. 

Fourth. It improves domestic markets 
for American producers not directly in- 
terested in export or import trade; 
American farmers and manufacturers 
who can sell more of their goods in for- 
eign markets—and their employees as 
well—are better customers for the goods 
and services of Americans not in the 
business of exporting or importing. 

Fifth. It raises living standards by pro- 
viding more employment, more purchas- 
ing power, and more goods for American 
consumers at reasonable prices; it in- 
creases, to our mutual advantage, the 
exchange of products we grow or manu- 
facture to better advantage than other 
countries, for products that other coun- 
tries can grow or manufacture to better 
advantage than we can. 

FOREIGN TRADE IS TWO-WAY TRADE © 


Foreign trade necessarily is two-way 
trade. We cannot export unless we im- 
port; we cannot import unless we export. 
Our exports provide purchasing power 
for the things we import; our imports 
provide purchasing power to foreign 
countries for the things they buy from 
us. People in foreign countries can buy 
our products only to the extent that they 
can acquire United States dollars to pay 
for them, and the only way they can ac- 
quire dollars is through the sale in this 
country of their products (including gold 
and silver) and services, or by borrowing. 
Loans, even if available to them, merely 
postpone the ultimate necessity for pay- 
ment in the form of commodities or 
services. If such payment is prevented, 
defaulted debts are inevitable. 

It is deplorable that this great program 
is to be destroyed before peace is restored 
to the world. 

The people of America want this pro- 
gram continued—their disappointment 
will find expression in the days ahead. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hanp]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, as is so 
often the case, we lose sight of what the 
real issue is before us, sometimes as the 
result of an honest misconception of the 
bill, and sometimes as a result of delib- 
erate political maneuvering, and criti- 
cism of the bill which is inspired for 
political purposes. 

The issue in this case is not at all 
whether—as you might suppose from 
hearing some of the preceding speak- 
ers—we are going to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. This bill 
does extend the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. The question merely is 
a matter of administration, and that is 
whether this reciprocal-trade program is 
going to continue to be administered by 
the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, which it seems to me has shown 
very little regard for the welfare of in- 
dustry and very little knowledge of tariff 
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questions, or whether we are going to 
substitute for that committee, which has 
done its work badly, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which is the normal and appropri- 
ate body in our Government to handle 
tariff questions. It seems to me it is as 
simple as that. 

As a matter of fact, in many instances 
the State Department has handled this 
matter very badly, indeed. One of the 
most shocking examples of their inept 
handling of it was revealed in the month 
of April, when, a couple of weeks after 
Czechoslovakia had given up to commu- 
nism and had disappeared behind the 
iron curtain, the President, through his 
advisers in the Department, put into 
effect by proclamation a trade agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. In that trade 
agreement there were drastic cuts on 
dozens of items of glassware, for exam- 
ple. I speak of glassware, because that 
is a matter of considerable importance in 
my district. I was a little surprised to 
hear the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mts] imply that the cost of production 
should not be considered very much in 
these problems. Just last week I had 
the privilege of being in a very large glass 
factory in my district. I saw people work- 
ing there, men who were getting $1.70 
an hour and getting as much as 30- 
and 35-percent bonus for doing effective 
work. I saw girls 18 and 19 years old 
making $200 a month. If we do not con- 
sider that cost of production, if we do 
not consider this American standard of 
living, it seems to me we are on the 
wrong track. We have been on the 
wrong track. So the issue is very simple. 
We are merely substituting for the State 
Department, which has revealed itself 
incompetent to do this job, the Tariff 
Commission. 

Furthermore, we are doing one more 
thing which is exceedingly important, 
and that is that if the President con- 
cludes to execute a tariff agreement, 
notwithstanding the objections and 
study made by the Tariff Commission, 
then, finally, under this bill, that agree- 
ment cannot be effective until it comes 
before the Congress and lies before the 
Congress for a period of 60 days, during 
which period we have a right to denounce 
that agreement. That is exactly what I 
have been fighting for; fighting to re- 
store to Congress its constitutional right 
and duty to deal with any mistakes 
which may have been made by the 
President. 

This bill has been subjected to the 
usual smear technique by the Adminis- 
tration, which has been yelping with 
anguish at the prospect of the State De- 
partment having its unlimited powers 
over tariff matters curtailed. 

The reciprocal trade program has 
heretofore been handled entirely by the 
State Department, and has been used ex- 
tensively as an instrument in carrying 
out a confused and inept foreign policy. 
Concessions have been made without due 
regard to the effect on domestic indus- 
try; in fact, as I have said, it has been 
handled by a group that had little 
knowledge of the need of domestic in- 
dustry and a vast indifference to its 
welfare. 

The trouble with reciprocal trade, as 
handled by the State Department, has 
been that there has not been too much 
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trade, and it certainly has not been 
reciprocal. Trade is an exchange, and 
reciprocal means on an equitable basis, 
with some benefits moving to both 
parties. But what has been happening 
is that we have continuously reduced 
our tariffs to encourage the imports of 
foreign goods at a time when we could 
not export for money or trade. We have 
been exporting, but for the most part, we 
have been exporting only gifts. The pro- 
gram has been on @ one-way street in 
which all of the concessions have been 
made by the United States, and none of 
any consequence by any foreign coun- 
tries. The cry is to reduce or eliminate 
barriers against trade, and I agree—but 
the trouble is that the barriers that have 
been reduced have been ours, while for- 
eign barriers, including export and im- 
port quotas, and licenses, have been 
strengthened and increased. 

The immediate effect of the ridiculous 
concessions made to the Czechs will 
largely be felt by workers in handmade 
glassware, but the ultimate effect, if the 
program is not sensibly supervised, will 
constitute a serious threat to the whole 
glass industry in my district employing 
over 9,000 workers. Why this great in- 
dustry and these workers should be 
subjected to such economic hazards for 
the benefit of Czechoslovaks is one of 
the major mysteries in the chaotic con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. 

Notwithstanding the cries of those 
who hate to let go of any of their power, 
the present legislation does not, by any 
means, impair our policy of reciprocal 
trade. It extends the program for a 
year, but it does substitute, as it should, 
the Tariff Commission as the proper 
body to study these tariff questions in- 
stead of the diplomats of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The power of Congress to veto a bad 
agreement is what I have been seeking 
to restore for a long time, and is almost 
precisely modeled after the bill I intro- 
duced in April 1947. If such provision 
had been in effect, you can rest assured 
the further concessions recently made 
to Czechoslovakia would not have been 
made. 

I am for reciprocal trade, but I want 
it to be reciprocal. When we make the 
vast concessions that we have, for ex- 
ample to Great Britain, and when we 
loan and give billions of dollars worth of 
commodities to Great Britain, I do not 
want to see Great Britain pay us back 
for cur generosity by monopolizing the 
market in cocoa, and forcing up the 
price of cocoa, thereby exacting tribute 
from every person in America, who buys 
a@ piece of chocolate. That is precisely 
what is happening today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made a con- 
siderable study of this problem na- 
tionally, and I have made a particularly 
intense study of the question as it affects 
my district, more particularly the glass 
workers and glass industry of my dis- 
trict. In that connection, I have con- 
sulted extensively with Mr. Harry Cook, 
President of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union, with Mr. Lee Minton, 
President of the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Union, and with many local officials of 
local unions, including the American 
Plate Glass Workers. I have talked on 
numerous occasions with the leaders and 
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management of the industry. This pro- 
gram in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment constitutes a threat to the whole 
industry; but the extension of the pro- 
gram, with the safeguards that have 
been provided does not. 

I voted against this program before. 
I am glad to support this bill, with the 
changes that have been made. I con- 
gratulate the committee on the excellent 
job they have done to continue the pro- 
gram, but at the same time, to set up 
proper protection for local industry. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WapsworTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
in supporting this bill, I hope it will be 
clearly understood that I do not oppose 
the economic philosophy of the Recipro- 
cal Agreement Act. As a matter of fact, 
I have supported in the past all renewals 
of that act that have come before the 
House. Frankly, I believe in the pro- 
gram. But I cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that this bill, if enacted, spells the 
death of the program. If Iso believed I 
would be against it. I am not panic- 
stricken by some of the assertions made 
by the opponents to this bill that its 
passage will wreck the whole thing and 
incidentally wreck all of our economic 
relations the world over and make im- 
possible the successful operation of ECA. 
I cannot bring myself to any such belief 
as I read the terms of this bill. For 
many years I have been a very firm ad- 
mirer of the present Secretary of State. 
I have no sympathy whatsoever with 
some of the suggestions that have been 
made on the floor today to the effect that 
the last war cost three times as much 
under his military leadership as it should 
have cost, or any other aspersions upon 
his record. I may say at this point that 
it is my view and conviction that Gen- 
eral Marshall headed the finest army the 
world has ever known, the best fed, the 
best clothed, the best equipped, and led 
with the greatest brilliancy. It achieved 
a victory seldom if ever equaled in the 
history of the world. So let us put aside 
the suggestion that this man is not an 
able man. 

At the same time, I regret that the 
Secretary of State wrote such a letter 
as was read to us in part, I believe— 
perhaps in its entirety—by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. The people across 
the seas, reading a letter of that sort 
from the American Secretary of State, 
are apt to come to the belief, and I fear 
some of them may, that this bill means 
the abandonment of the reciprocal trade 
agreements policy of the United States 
Government. It may be impertinent 
upon my part to observe at this point that 
I doubt the Secretary of State would have 
written such a letter or expressed such 
an opinion had he consulted some of the 
Members of this House. 

Now, looking toward the future—and I 
know that prophecy is a risky business— 
none of us know exactly how the next ad- 
ministration of this Government will be 
composed. I am not going to talk poli- 
tics or suggest any political conditions in 
the months to come; but, however the 
next administration is composed and un- 
der whatever party leadership, I cannot 
believe for one moment that that ad- 
ministration will deliberately wreck the 
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reciprocal trade-agreement program. I 
do not think it will be as grossly partisan 
as that. The next administration, who- 
ever is at the head of it, Democrat or Re- 
publican, will have ample time to study, 
for example, the then apparent effects of 
the ECA program which must be reported 
to the Congress early in the next session; 
and also it will have ample time to study 
the suggestions which will be contained 
in and submitted to the Congress under 
what is known as the ITO program. 
Those two things, and I shall not go into 
detail about them, are intimately con- 
nected with the ultimate objectives, we 
will say, of the reciprocity program. 
They should all be considered together 
and weighed together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional min- 
ute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have absolute confidence that they will 
be considered together and thus weighed. 
Not for one moment do I believe or have 
any confidence in these prophecies ut- 
tered upon this floor in this debate to the 
effect that the passage of this bill will 
end the reciprocal trade-agreements 
philosophy. I believe we are living in a 
modern world where conditions are not 
the same as they were 20, 30, or 40 years 
ago; that there must be more coopera- 
tion amongst the nations. I think the 
administrations to come will agree with 
that. That being my belief, I am not 
frightened by the passage of this bill. 
If it does not pass my dread is that there 
will be no renewal at all; and that, to 
my mind, would be a catastrophe. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {[Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the time set under the rule 
for discussion of this bill is drawing to 
a close. I regret exceedingly that the 
minority during the entire debate this 
afternoon, with one exception, has com- 
pletely ignored the resolution under con- 
sideration and has completely ignored 
any reference to specific ways in which 
this legislation, if passed, would create 
the terrible conditions which they pic- 
ture. I said there was one exception; 
that was the gentleman from Arkansas, 
who did present to this House his judg- 
ment of the matter. You will recall 
he outlined wherein he felt that the 
Tariff Commission as a body could not 
accomplish the task which was being 
assigned it under this legislation. I 
have a high regard for the opinions of 
that gentleman, but I wonder whether 
he and the Members of the House are 
acquainted with the fact that the Tariff 
Commission today is doing basically just 
exactly what we are now asking them 
to do by this resolution in the future. 

I want to call his attention to studies 
made by the Tariff Comunission prior to 
the negotiations that were entered into 
in Geneva. I think it would be wise for 
every Member of the House who has any 
question on this score to examine those 
studies. I hold in my hand 1 out of 
16 volumes prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission, called the Trade Agreements 
Digest. It contains complete factual 
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information with regard to all of the 
commodities that were under discussion 
at Geneva. It was prepared for use 
of the negotiators. Now this is public 
information and does not contain an 
additional recommendation made by the 
Tariff Commission to the negotiators. 
The additional recommendation is a 
secret one setting forth to the negotia- 
tors what the Commission itself feels is 
a reasonable limit to which the negotia- 
tors can go in establishing new duties. 

Since we are not imposing any new 
system which has been untried as far 
as being impracticable from the stand- 
point of the Tariff Commission is con- 
cerned, it certainly cannot be claimed 
that the trade program is crippled be- 
cause of the provision requiring findings 
by the Tariff Commission. Yet if you 
will read the debates that have tran- 
spired this afternoon, the remarks of the 
minority, you will find that they have 
discussed the personality of practically 
all of the majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee; they have dis- 
cussed the question of whether we should 
have a high tariff or low tariff; the ques- 
tion of internationalism and isolation- 
ism, but nowhere have they attacked 
the basic principle involved in the reso- 
lution here being considered except in 
vague generalities. Therefore, I sup- 
pose they have no such argument against 
it and must confine themselves to gen- 
eralities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Goopwin]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, many 
people seem to be of the opinion that it 
is unthinkable that the Congress should 
fail to rubber stem> the request of the 
President for a 3-year extension with- 
out amendment. The administration is 
of course within its rights in making such 
a request. By the same token we are 
within our rights in extending the act 
for a shorter period and with administra- 
tive changes which we believe will be an 
improvement. I regret that responsible 
officials of the State Department in crit- 
icizing our contemplated action have 
made statements so obviously extrava- 
gant that I fear public confidence in the 
Department will not be énhanced. 

We are told that if we pass this bill 
it will be said in the other countries that 
we have reverted to isolationism. With 
the knowledge abroad of the billions we 
are sending over to help our sister na- 
tions and with the knowledge that we 
are the largest trading Nation in the 
world it is hard to imagine that our 
friends in foreign lands will call us iso- 
lationists. 

We are extending the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and that is the story that will 
go abroad. I doubt if there is any magic 
in the figure 3 or that American leader- 
ship will be imperiled because we fail to 
use it. We are extending the act. 

There is abundant logic in extending 
the act to June 30, 1949. That is the date 
which marks the end of the base period 
provided for ERP. Just as the Congress 
anticipated that it would be wise to have 
an opportunity to review the administra- 
tion and working of ERP at the end of 
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15 months so will we be wise today when 
we so legislate that the succeeding Con- 
gress, the Eighty-first, will have a 
chance to review the administration of 
the Foreign Assistance Act and the ex- 
tended Trade Agreements Act at the 
same time. 

There is also abundant logic in setting 
up the Tariff Commission as the board 
to make a study of items submitted by 
the President and after hearings report 
to him. This Commission, trained in 
tariff matters, should certaimly make a 
more satisfactory fact-finding body than 
the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion which it will replace. Criticism cur- 
rently leveled at the administrative ma- 
chinery of the act will be reduced. The 
making of trade agreements will be put 
on a business basis and removed from 
fear or suspicion that the domestic wel- 
fare is being subordinated to considera- 
tions of international policy. 

Many important segments of American 
industry, agriculture, and labor are justi- 
fiably apprehensive in the present situa- 
tion in the light of the experience with 
the trade-agreements program as ad- 
ministered for the past 14 years. These 
basic elements of our economy will take 
renewed confidence when this bill is 
passed. 

Many well-intentioned groups and in- 
dividuals not versed in the intricacies of 
tariffs and trade but relying upon the 
representations of others in asking Con- 
gress to extend the act without change 
are worrying about the wrong thing. In- 
stead of being alarmed about failure of 
our leadership in world affairs they 
should be evidencing real concern about 
our domestic welfare. 

I doubt the wisdom of too much too- 
free trading with nations whose wage 
standards are notoriously lower than our 
own. It would be disastrous indeed if 
the standard of living of American work- 
ers should be forced down to the lower 
level prevailing in other lands. 

Under our Constitution the only au- 
thority to deal with tariffs is vested in 
the Congress. Whatever authority the 
President or the State Department are 
now exercising in the matter of trade 
agreements was delegated to them by the 
Congress. In this sweeping delegation 
of power, never intended by the framers 
of the Constitution, we have departed 
pretty far from the ancient landmarks. 
I am satisfied that the American people 
will applaud our action in writing into 
this extension bill the reasonable pro- 
vision for having the President seek ad- 
vice on contemplated changes from a 
board trained in tariff matters and allow- 
ing the Congress to pass upon his action 
if he fails to follow that advice. 

I believe in the principle of reciprocal 
trade. Reciprocity has been good Amer- 
ican doctrine and good Republican doc- 
trine since the days of McKinley. But 
reciprocity has been overlooked in some 
of the trade agreements thus far entered 
into. Concessions have been granted 
which leave reciprocity out. The danger 
is that the State Department charged 
with the responsibilities of diplomacy, in 
its zeal to promote international good 
will may enter into trade agreements 
with other nations without full con- 
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sideration of the possible impact upon 
our own domestic economy. 

Our Government was designed to be a 
government of checks and balances. We 
will help to keep it so when we write the 
proposed procedure into this bill today. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Ettts]. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, the de- 
tails and operation of the proposals mad¢ 
under H. R. 6556 have been thoroughly 
and ably discussed by some of the ma- 
jority members of the committee. Con- 
sequently, any additional discussion of the 
technicalities of this bill will serve no 
useful purpose. I would like to make 
a few observations. 

There is not a Member of this body 
who does not believe in and support 
economic progress. The function of our 
whole economic activity is to produce 
food, shelter, clothing, and other goods 
and services essential for the material 
welfare of a people. 

Since the dawn of the history of man- 
kind there has never been wholly ade- 
quate supplies and distribution of these 
goods and services. 

Economic progress consists in making 
these supplies more abundant and doing 
this in such a manner that all people 
have a full opportunity to participate 
in this progress. All economic systems 
are concerned with producing, distribu- 
tion and consumption—getting goods 
produced and making equitable distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

Nations have tried, or are trying, vari- 
ous patterns. . The method in the United 
States is a system of free, private enter- 
prise which is intimately related to our 
basic freedom of the individual] and his 
individual rights. 

The United States through its system 
of free, private enterprise has enabled 
our people to achieve 2 degree of eco- 
nomic well-being that has no parallel 
in all history. 

We want to enjoy and share our eco- 
nomic progress with honorable people 
throughout the world. 

There is not a member of this com- 
mittee, or of this Congress, who does 
not want to develop international trade 

to the fullest; who does not want to ex- 
port our products and materials, and 
import the products and materials of 
other nations in a manner that will pro- 
mote the economic progress and well- 
being of all concerned. Our enormous 
production machine is geared to many 
necessary imports. 

We are not a high protective coun- 
try and have not been for some years. 
Experts listed us about sixth in the order 
of height-protection duties before the 
recent war, but now few countries have 
less tariff protection than does the United 
States. Possibly ours will, under the 
Geneva agreement, be lower than any 
competing country. 

Referring to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Jenxrns], the de- 
creases agreed to at Geneva affect more 
items in the tariff than has ever been 
the case before. About 3,600 rates are 
affected. It is the first time any major 
tariff changes have been made at one 
time in which no elected representatives 
of the people in Congress assembled had 
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any direct part. Between 1934 and the 
Geneva Conference about 1,200 item 
changes in the Tariff Act of 1930 had 
been made. In this also Congress had no 
direct part. 

Since the beginning of lend-lease, and 
with the $17,000,000,000 proposed for the 
Marshall plan, this country will have 
given away approximately $85,000,000,000 
in supplies—eonsumer and durable goods. 
All this out of American production. 

It appears that a vast majority of the 
opponents of this measure give credit to 
the reciprocal trade agreements for the 
tremendous export business they have 
enjoyed in this period. This assumption 
is obviously completely without founda- 
tion. And the assumption is more than 
likely responsible for the favorable senti- 
ment expressed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina a moment ago. 

Many editorials and letters received 
indicate that some of the opposition is 
firm in the belief that if this legislation 
is approved, all export and import trade 
will immediately terminate. 

This belief has been expounded by ad- 
ministration spokesmen. Of course, the 
statement is a gross misstatement of 
facts and the conclusions are wholly 
erroneous. 

No existing agreement will be dis- 
turbed, and provisions remain for the 
orderly negotiation of other agreements. 
And to say that the prescribed prelimi- 
nary procedures would involve undue de- 
lay is to confess a lack of understanding 
of the provisions. 

And to say the proposal will sabotage 
the reciprocal trade program is too ridic- 


ulous to be discussed. No responsible 
person could make the statement and 


be serious about it. If the reciprocal 
trade program is wrecked under this bill, 
the administration will have to wreck it. 

There has been so much recent em- 
phasis on the volume of foreign trade 
that many have lost sight of the essential 
objects of such trade. 

There are many who seem to believe 
that if only international trade can some- 
how be made big enough, the present 
economic inequalities between. nations 
will be wiped out. This is wishful 
thinking. 

The prosperity of a nation, or an area, 
depends upon the quantity of goods and 
services which that nation or area can 
produce and consume not upon the per- 
centage of those goods which are shipped 
in international trade. 

No matter how much is first ex- 
changed with other nations the total 
available for a nation itself to consume 
is, over a period, equal to the amount 
produced and no more. 

Some nations find it difficult or un- 
economic to produce certain items. 
These they seek abroad and they en- 
deavor to produce in excess of their own 
needs enough other goods to pay for the 
things they want to import. 

Their foreign trade, be it large or 
small, is based upon what they need to 
import, and the quantity they can afford 
to import, that is the quantity they can 
afford to pay for by means of exports. 
The prime purpose of foreign trade is 
to allow nations to obtain things they 
do not have. 
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This is simple to understand but the 
matter has been confused by the propa- 
ganda of the State Department which, 
since 1934, has sought to prove that in- 
creased foreign trade is the cure for all 
of the world’s ills. 

Rabid proponents of undeviating blind 
adherence to the administration’s course 
of action in the Geneva Conference with 
18 foreign nations profess to believe that 
there no middle ground on this trade- 
agreement question; that opponents to 
the extreme lengths to which the ad- 
ministration intends to go, are advocates 
of economic isolationism. 

In other words, if you are not lily 
white you must be per se inky black. 
That is nothing but Simon-pure political 
clap-trap. 

Our people have every reason to be 
apprehensive regarding the result of 
foreign trade when world economic con- 
ditions approach an even keel and the 
operation of the Geneva agreements be- 
come fully effective. 

They will find that we have made all 
the sacrifices and that is the very reason 
they will welcome the safeguards pro- 
vided in this measure. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Mrs. Dovuc- 
Las]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill. May I say to the 
Members on the opposite side of the aisle 
who are so astonished that the Democrats 
are opposing this bill and so astonished 
that the Democrats have contended that 
this bill is the beginning of the end of 
our reciprocal trade program, that if they 
read the newspapers they would find that 
we Democrats today are expressing the 
popular opinion of the American people 
in their opposition to the bill offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARHART]. 

I refer the Members, Mr. Chairman, 
to such newspapers as the New York 
Horald Tribune, the New York Times, 
the Boston Herald, the Washington Post, 
the Washington Evening Star, the Wash- 
ington Daily News, the Denver Post, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and so forth. Newspaper after 
newspaper from New York to Texas and 
from California to Georgia is opposed to 
this bill and rightly. It is the beginning 
of the same ruinous program that helped 
bring on the depression in 1929. 

Yesterday I inserted in the Recorp 
editorial comment from other news- 
papers, expressing their concern of the 
program offered by Republican leader- 
ship in the House as a substitute for our 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
As the New York Post said on May 7: 

Any refusal to extend the act (trade agree- 
ments) unamended for the full 3 years re- 
quested will be the tip-off that many Re- 
publicans are reverting to type. A type which 
can scarcely be trusted to guide America to 
responsible world leadership in the demand- 
ing days to come. 


The policy followed under Secretary 
of State Hull and President Roosevelt in 
building up a sound and equitable trade 
program throughout the world has been 
endorsed by the great majority of both 
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parties because it has benefited the busi- 
ness interests, the farmers, and the work- 
ing people of this country. 

We are the richest Nation in the worid 
today, and one of the most important 
factors which contributes to our pros- 
perity is the fact that trade barriers do 
not shut off commerce between the 
States. This rule holds good for the 
community of nations. We have sup- 
ported it and have assumed world lead- 
ership in the international economic 
field. 

As the San Francisco Chronicle said 
on April 7: 

Reciprocal trade has been the ruling policy 
of the United States in its foreign economic 
relations for 14 years. It is part and parcel 
of our whole tariff structure; it is at work 
right now in a vast, complex world pattern 
of exchange of goods and there is no justi- 
fication at all for the apparent determina-, 
tion of a few strategically placed foes of this 
policy to strangle it. * * * Passage of 
the European recovery program has given a 
wholly new significance to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, * * * Whatkind 
of sense would it make for the United States 
now to reject the very course for which we 
have exacted their pledges? Failure to ex- 
tend the reciprocal-trade policy would be 
taken by the world as a signal of American 
retreat into economic isolationism. 


The reason that this bill before us is 
destructive of the whole reciprocal trade 
agreements program is that it opens the 
door to logrolling, which shows that the 
Republican leadership which has en- 
dorsed this bill either does not believe in 
reciprocal trade agreements or does not 
understand them. Those who are hon- 
estly opposed to the reciprocal trade- 
agreement program are for this bill be- 
cause it does just what they want. No 
wonder they think that turning over our 
whole trade program to the Tariff Com- 
mission is a good idea. 

The Tariff Commission is an agency 
which protects the interests of those who 
want tariffs. This group has a right to 
representation, but it has not the right 
to the sole representation in this pro- 
gram. Under the present arrangement 
the Tariff Commission is one of seven 
Government agencies representing vari- 
ous phases of the American economy. 
For instance, the Department of Agricul- 
ture protects the interests of the farmer; 
the Department of Labor protects the 
interests of the worker; the Department 
of Commerce, that of all industry—not 
just high tariff industry; the Department 
of Interior, our basic resources; the De- 
partment of Defense represents the se- 
curity interests. Under the Republican 
bill, the Tariff Commission would be 
made superior to all other interests in 
our economic life and would be made the 
final word, with added pressure from 
Congressmen who represent districts 
with specific interests. 

The pages of history show plenty of 
examples of the way such logrolling 
works out. One of the Members today 
referred to a declaration of political 
faith. I think this bill is a declaration 
of Republican political faith—a faith 
that dates back to pre-McKinley days. 
It is a retreat to isolationism. It is an 
indication of what we can expect if the 
Government of this country is to be 
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turned over to people who practice this 
philosophy. 

If that wing of the Republican Party, 
which has voted with some international 
vision in the past, expects to have its 
votes count in the future, it had better 
vote with the Democrats today. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
criticism of the subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee for 
not having held open hearings on this 
very important bill which is the core of 
sound international economic policy. I 
shall include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp today a press release of the 
protests made by many organizations 
whose knowledge of the reciprocal-trade 
program is of long standing. 

To quote another editorial—that which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on April 29: 

In this issue the Republican Party * * * 
faces a critical test of its fitness for the 
momentous responsibilities of the next 4 
years. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. BLatn1x]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the 
rec'procal trade agreements program has 
been the keystone of America’s foreign 
commercial policy since 1934, and its 
adoption was one of the major accom- 
plishments of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. This forward-looking and progres- 
sive program is based upon two major 
premises: one, that world peace and 
foreign trade are inseparable, and that 
a thriving international trade is one of 
the economic cornerstones of world 
peace; and two, that America’s pros- 
perity requires the expansion of our for- 
eign trade, especially, our export trade, 
with other nations. In other words, the 
trade-agreements program was an in- 
tegral part of the Roosevelt foreign pol- 
icy of international cooperation and his 
domestic program of full employment 
and his economic bill of rights. 

The immediate objective of this pro- 
gram was to expand American export 
trade by authorizing the President to 
conclude trade agreements with other 
countries in. which the United States 
tariff rates are lowered on noncompeti- 
tive commodities in exchange for trade 
concessions in the trade-agreement 
country. The effect of such agreements 
has been to stimulate American exports 
by providing to foreign countries more 
dollar purchasing power to buy American 
goods. The record shows that the pro- 
gram has been a successful operation. 
Following the enactment of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act in 1934, the value of Amer- 
ican exports increased steadily. During 
1935 our exports exceeded those of 1934 
by $150,000,000; during 1936 they in- 
creased by $173,000,000 over 1935; and 
during 1937 they increased by $893,000,- 
000 over 1936. American exports during 
1938 and 1939 were well above the 1936 
figure. 

The economic consequences of this 
program of expanding foreign trade has 
been more employment, greater produc- 
tion, higher per capita incomes, and bet- 
ter living standards for the people of our 
Nation. This is especially true for my 
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State of Minnesota. The pattern of 
Minnesota’s economy is most sensitive 
to changes in the level of foreign trade, 
and her prosperity is dependent upon a 
sound and thriving international com- 
merce. The State’s agricultural, mining, 
transportation, and manufacturing in- 
dustries all benefit from any increase in 
export sales, and have benefited directly 
from the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program. 

For example, considerable amounts of 
Minnesota meat, corn, wheat, and flour 
finds its way into the channels of for- 
eign trade. Our State produces the iron 
ore needed to produce farm and other 
machinery, trucks, tractors, and auto- 
mobiles which are shipped abroad. Min- 
nesota’s railroad and shipping industries 
are vital links in our foreign commerce 
and the volume of tonnage handled var- 
ies directly with foreign trade flucuta- 
tions. Among the industrial commodi- 
ties produced in Minnesota for export are 
condensed milk, asphalt roofing, dental 
equipment, sporting goods, rubber goods, 
and many others. 

Thus, I can say with certainty that 
Minnesota has benefited greatly from the 
expansion of foreign trade resulting 
from the trade-agreements program. 
This program has meant expanded pay 
rolls, better pay and more production in 
our iron mines, and our manufacturing 
industries—it has meant a greater in- 
come for Minnesota’s farmers, and a 
greater flow of tonnage over our railroad 
and transportation system. My State 
has an important stake in the trade- 
agreements program and the mainte- 
nance of high levels of production and 
employment will depend greatly on ex- 
ports in the years ahead. 

Because of the importance of the re- 
ciprocal trade: agreements program to 
the people of my district and my State, 
I must protest against the measure now 
under consideration (H. R. 6556) to 
emasculate the Trade Agreements Act. 
The Republican-sponsored bill would de- 
stroy the trade-agreements program by 
setting up complicated and unworkable 
procedures to prevent the President from 
negotiating new agreements. The pro- 
vision which permits the Congress to 
override the Chief Executive in making 
tariff reductions can have only that 
effect. 

By vesting the power to determine 
minimum tariff rates in the Tariff Com- 
mission instead of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, our tariff rates 
are certain to be manipulated for the 
benefit of various selfish and monopoly 
interests in the United States without 
regard for the interests of the workers, 
farmers, consumers, and businessmen of 
America. H. R. 6556 will make possible 
the imposition of tariff rates 50 percent 
higher than those authorized by the un- 
sound Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, 
which resulted in tariff wars, the stagna- 
tion of international trade and which 
contributed to world depression. Expan- 
sion of the program for only 1 year cre- 
ates doubts as to United States future 
commercial policy, and will be a serious 
blow to America’s leadership in the field 
of world economic cooperation. 
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In my opinion, this proposal reflects 
the reactionary and eighteenth-century 
philosophy of the Republican Party 
which has proved so unwcrkable in prac- 
tice. Its enactment will tend to under- 
mine international economic coopera- 
tion and retard the establishment of the 
economic foundation for world peace. 
It will tend to make the heavy burdens 
placed on our economy by the ERP 
heavier still. For this reason, I want to 
go on record as opposing this unwise 
proposal. I also want to say that I am 
in full support of the minority proposal 
to extend the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in its present form for 
another 3 years. In supporting the 3- 
year extension substitute amendment, I 
know that I am speaking in the best in- 
terests of Minnesota and the Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always favored international cooperation 
to stabilize trade, reduce artificial bar- 
riers, adjust monetary exchange dif- 
ferentials, and thus encourage the flow of 
healthy commercial intercourse between 
nations. But these measures must be ex- 
ecuted, I submit, without jeopardizing 
the high prevailing American standards 
of wages and living to which our own 
labor, industry, and agriculture have be- 
come accustomed. 

I have the honor to represent a dis- 
trict which is to a large extent industrial. 
It is a district of many factories, large 
and small, producing a truly tremendous 
quantity of diversified products. A high 
level of wages prevails in general. 
Reasonable hours and wholesome condi- 
tions of work are in effect. The health, 
safety, and welfare of our faithful work- 
ers are protected to as generous a degree 
as any place in the country. Our farms 
and homes are for the most part well- 
built, modernized and equipped with up- 
to-date comforts and conveniences. 

These high standards did not.come out 
of the clear sky. They are the result of 
generations of struggle, effort, sacrifice, 
and initiative by both labor and industry. 
They represent the progress of America 
in the arts and sciences of production 
and enlightened, forward-looking gov- 
ernment. They are not only unprece- 
dented but unequaled in any other nation 
in the world. These high standards of 
wages and living must be zealously con- 
served and protected. It must be 
abundantly clear that if we would retain 
the integrity of these great and most 
beneficent social gains which have re- 
dounded to the betterment of our people 
and Nation, we cannot permit an influx 
of cheaply produced foreign goods to 
glut the American market, imperil our 
industries and create widespread in- 
dustrial unemployment. 

This does not mean that we shall turn 
our backs on the rest of the world and 
refuse to trade with friendly nations. To 
the contrary we must seek to build our 
foreign trade encouraging the importa- 
tion of goods we need without dislocating 
our own industries and encouraging ex- 
port of goods other nations need without 
injuring their internal productive econo- 
mies. Let us trade with others when we 
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can do so to our advantage and when we 
can do so without inflicting harm, dam- 
age, and detriment to American in- 
dustries. By the same token, let other 
nations trade with us when they profita- 
bly can, although frankly I can see noth- 
ing but temporary transient gain and 
ultimately a great deal of harm in the 
current situation wherein the United 
States is giving billions of dollars to 
foreign nations to enable them to pur- 
chase American goods. Such a policy 
may be justified in order to try to ex- 
pedite economic and social recovery of 
the so-called democratic world but it 
can never be the basis for enduring and 
mutually profitable trade relations be- 
tween ourselves and other nations. 

Under this bill our choices are limited. 
We can vote for the motion to recommit 
which in effect, if sustained, would con- 
tinue the present reciprocity program 
without change or amendment for 3 
years. This course is entirely repugnant. 
We can vote against the bill in its en- 
tirety, and this course, since it would 
inflict a crushing blow to the whole re- 
covery program, is undesirable and to my 
mind unwise. We can vote for the pres- 
ent bill with its obvious infirmities but 
with its assurance of some discoverable 
protection for our working people and 
our industries in a world of shattered, 
broken standards and values for 1 year. 
At the expiration of this time we should, 
and probably will have to, revise and re- 
vamp our trade policies in keeping with 
domestic and foreign developments. 

This bill gives to the Congress more 
definite control over our commercial re- 
lations and tariff needs. It continues for 
only 1 year. It makes, I think, for 
stability and order in our own productive 
system as well as in our foreign trade re- 
lations and assists the foreign recovery 
ranges I will therefore vote for this 

ill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. DurHam]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
principles of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram that has been carried out over the 
past few years, in my opinion, has not 
only created good relations with other 
countries but it has been as Secretary 
Marshall so well said “a cornerstone of 
our foreign economic policy.” It is my 
definite opinion that this measure will 
seriously handicap our stock-piling pro- 
gram here in America, and this program, 
at the present time, is in a very critical 
state. I am hopeful that before this 
measure becomes law we will be able to 
work out a bill that will extend the trade 
agreements for at least 3 years, and I am 
opposed to this measure in its present 
form. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from New Jersey made 
some mention of the United States State 
Department recognizing an agreement 
made with Czechoslovakia. I call the 
attention of tite Members to the fact 
that the agreement was made in concert 
with more than 20 other nations before 
the Czech Government went behind the 
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iron curtain, that we still have diplo- 
matic relations with that country, and 
that we were in duty bound to honor 
that agreement the same as all other na- 
tions signatory to that agreement have 
done. So do not let that have any effect 
upon your judgment in this case. 

Now let me refer to the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York who men- 
tioned the letter of the Secretary of 
State. We all have the highest respect 
for that gentleman. But I am sure we 
must recognize it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of State when an inquiry is made 
of him as to his opinion of the effect 
of a particular measure up for consid- 
eration by the Congress to give his opin- 
ion as he sees it. That is what the Sec- 
retary of State did in this instance when 
he stated that this bill would be worse 
than no law at all. I also wish I had 
the same confidence as the gentleman 
from New York with respect to the at- 
titude of the next Congress, whether it 
be Republican or Democratic. He said 
he had all the faith in the world that 
the Republican Congress would continue 
this reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram—and he believed it. But, Mr. 
Chairman, the record of the Republican 
Congress certainly does not bear that 
out. Attention has been called repeat- 
edly on the floor of the House to the 
record of the Republican Members of the 
House to the vote initiating this program 
and the vote on the question of renewing 
it. Republicans voted 30 and 40 to l 
against the program. I also call atten- 
tion to the fact that the ranking mem- 
bers of the majority party on the Ways 
and Means Committee have repeatedly 
voted against this program. Therefore, 
I think the confidence of the gentleman 
from New York is very much misplaced 
when he says he believes that the next 
Congress, if it be Republican, will con- 
tinue this program of reciprocal trade 
agreements in full force and effect. 

Mr. Chairman, why this sudden change 
on the part of these Members who here- 
tofore opposed this program? Why 
these protestations that this is only an 
extension with minor alterations? Why 
these declarations of support for an ex- 
tension? I believe those Members who 
are saying that to you today have the 
same opinion in certain respects, as I 
have. They know it will be practically 
impossible to negotiate a single program 
within the next year during the life of 
this extension because of the restrictions 
imposed, because of the red tape im- 
posed, and because of the change in the 
body which will make recommendations 
to the Congress. A question was asked 
of the chairman of the present Tariff 
Commission, how much time it would 
take the Tariff Commission to do the 
same job as was done at Geneva by the 
body which had charge of these matters, 
and he said it would require 2 years or 
more. That is the answer of the present 
chairman of the Tariff Commission. In 
the 1947 report the Tariff Commission 
said it did not now have the number of 
employees they need to take care of the 
work they already are obligated to do. 

Mr. Chairman, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, with no study, 
survey, or investigation, it will take 1 
year for the Tariff Commission to make 
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areport. By that time, the law will have 
expired. Remember, the President can 
only start to negotiate with foreign coun- 
tries after he gets this report. Does that 
agre® with the statements that have been 
mads, to the effect that there are only 
minor alterations contained in this bill? 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that I have 
talked with Mr. Will Clayton, who has 
made a very careful and thorough study 
of this matter. He tells me, as the gen- 
tleman has just said, that they cannot 
operate under this program. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here 
and in the report that the Tariff Commis- 
sion will make a study of the effect of 
proposed negotiations on the domestic 
economy. There is nothing in the bill 
about that. The only reference is to 
domestic producers. It does not say a 
word about domestic economy in this 
bill. I hope the membership will vote 
the bill down. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
voted against the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments on every occasion. I voted 
against them at their inception. I knew 
then, and I know now that these trade 
agreements were born in the fertile brain 
of our international manufacturers and 
bankers—the economic royalists. 

When these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were brought up for the first time 
in Congress in 1934, the international 
bankers and manufacturers were out in 
the open. They boldly proclaimed that 
in order to collect what foreign nations 
owed us, we would have to surrender our 
local market to these nations until these 
foreign debts were liquidated. They did 
not, however, tell us that they were to 
make a profit. They did not tell us that 
the farmer, the laborer, and the small 
producers would be made the shock ab- 
sorbers. 

Every reciprocal trade agreement that 
has been made since the inception of 
these laws was made in favor of the inter- 
national bankers and manufacturers. 
In every such agreement the farmer, the 
laborer, and the small-business man was 
sold down the river. 

These agreements were the forerunner 
of the international conference held re- 
cently, where the foreign horse traders, 
with the consent and acquiescence of our 
Government, decided that the farmer’s 
maximum price on wheat should be $1.10 
per bushel. In other words, the farmer’s 
throat was cut by some 31 foreign na- 
tions fixing the price at which his prod- 
uct was to be sold to them. 

I find no fault with the Members rep- 
resenting General Motors, the automo- 
bile manufacturers, General Electric, and 
other international manufacturers, and 
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those representing the international 
bankers, for feeling that they must vote 
for some kind of reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. These agreements are in line with 
the present policy of our executive de- 
partment of depleting America of its re- 
sources. They are in line with the 
slogan, “Foreigners preferred—Ameri- 
cans forgotten.” 

I shall vote against the motion to re- 
commit, which would continue the pres- 
ent un-American policy, and then I shall 
yote against even 1 year’s extension. I 
think this un-American legislation—leg- 
islation the object of which is to reduce 
the American standard of living—should 
be allowed to die a disgraceful death on 
June 30. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support this bill. I would not do so for 
1 minute, however, if I believed that it 
meant the scuttling of the reciprocal 
trade program. 

Although I realize that there are those 
in Congress who are not in sympathy 
with the basic program, I feel that it has 
become an integral part of our foreign 
policy and that it is decidedly in our 
economic, as well as our international 
interest to continue it. 

For that reason it seems to me ex- 
tremely unfortunate that the Secretary 
of State, under whose distinguished mili- 
tary leadership I was privileged and 
proud to serve, has seen fit to make a 
statement in substance that he would 
rather have nothing, than the bill now 
proposed. His statement gives support 
to those who, for political motives only, 
argue that the passage of this bill evi- 
dences an intention on the part of the 
majority party to pursue a policy of iso- 
lationism. There are many on this side 
who would oppose at every juncture any 
such move. It is simply not realistic in 
the face of modern conditions, and con- 
stantly improving methods of communi- 
cation, resulting in shrunken oceans and 
contracted plains. 

Although I can see the practical neces- 
sity for speeding up the legislative process 
at this late date, it is a matter of regret 
to me that this bill was brought before 
us under a closed rule, thus barring the 
discussion of proposed amendments, 
some of which might, in my judgment, 
substantially improve the measure. I 
felt it necessary to vote against the rule. 

Under the situation which we now 
face, however, we must choose whether 
we will vote to continue this program 
for a little over a year with certain 
amendments, or vote to endit now. Let 
there be no mistake on that point. If 
this bill is defeated, it means¢he end of 
the entire reciprocal trade program on 
the 12th day of next June. I am un- 
willing to cast a vote which would have 
that result. 

I would have been happy to see a 
2-year extension of this program. Cer- 
tainly it seems to me we should not de- 
part from the policy pursued by the pres- 
ent minority party when it was in pow- 
er, to have each Congress take a new 
look at the operations of the act and 
make such changes and improvements 
as appear desirable in the light of newly 
developed facts. Their about-face in 
this respect lends additional weight to 
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the purely partisan character of the op- 
position. 

On the whole, I incline toward the 
view that a 2-year extension would also 
give a greater opportunity for negotia- 
tion with foreign countries. On the 
other hand, there is much to commend 
the principle of a l-year extension in 
two respects. In the first place, under 
the European recovery program, with 
which the principle of reciprocal trade 
is correlated, the so-called watchdog 
committee, which has been set up to 
survey the operations of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, report to 
the Congress on its operations and make 
recommendations for changes, will pre- 
sumably complete its first survey and file 
its findings during the next session of 
Congress. Thus the termination of the 
extended Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act will coincide in time with the re- 
port to the Congress on this matter, so 
intimately tied up with the questions 
invplved in international trade—a most 
natural and fortunate result. 

In addition, the next Congress is to 
consider the charter of the International 
Trade Organization which, if adopted, 
will require legislation of a permanent 
character relating to our trade with 
other nations. At that time it will be 
essential that we review completely our 
present trade program and policies. 

There have been abuses in thé ad- 
ministration of the reciprocal trade 
program. Anyone who blinds himself to 
this fact shuts his eyes to reality. That 
it can be improved no one can doubt. 
It is to be hoped that such improve- 
ment will result from the terms of this 
bill. If that is not the result when the 
matter comes before Congress the next 
time, appropriate adjustment should be 
made. 

In the meantime, it is suggested that 
those who are groping so frantically for 
a campaign issue, regrettably at the ex- 
pense of presenting to the world an en- 
tirely false picture of the foreign policy 
envisioned in this legislation, ponder on 
the fact that it will be supported by 
many who have been in the forefront 
of those who recognize the international 
responsibilities of this Nation and advo- 
cate their fullest discharge. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, the 
debate on the rule and in favor of the 
passage of this resolution has convinced 
me, beyond doubt, that the Republican 
leadership of the House intends to sabo- 
tage the reciprocal trade program next 
year. They would do so now if it were 
not for the impending election. 

All of the Republican leaders who ad- 
vocate passage of this resolution are con- 
firmed foes of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
which has been in operation some 14 
years. Their voting record is clear proof 
of their hostility. Why then should we 
now assume that it is their present in- 
tention to strengthen existing law? Is 
this our first experience with the ma- 
jority leadership in the crippling and 
emasculating of legislation? 

This course of action has been re- 
peated so often in the Eightieth Congress 
that only the uninformed can be mis- 
led. This is the same old pattern of 
doing by indirection that which they do 
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not have the courage to do directly. Re- 
publican leaders are aware that the great 
majority of the American people are in 
favor of extending the reciprocal-trade 
program for another 2 or 3 years. With 
that knowledge Republican leaders, serv- 
ing special interests, dare not take too 
drastic action before the coming election. 
Therefore we have before us the present 
resolution extending the time period 
until just a few months after election. 

I say to you that this is booby-trap 
legislation and that the time bomb is 
set to explode after election. An aroused 
press and radio should so inform the 
public. Under proper leadership an 
aroused people will give their answer in 
clear and unmistakable terms next No- 
vember. Mr. Chairman, at long last the 
majority leadership has overreached 
itself. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, we come now to the close 
of the debate on this bill, debate which 
is based upon these hearings, this vol- 
uminous book of hearings, held before 
our committee, starting in March 1947; 
hearings which are most complete with 
respect to both sides of this question of 
reciprocity agreements. 

At the moment the House has before 
it a measure which will, for time to 
come, take from its present partisan ad- 
ministration this great question of for- 
eign trade. Hereafter both great politi- 
cal parties will approve it as a perma- 
nent policy. 

This bill presently considered repre- 
sents the position of the Republican 
Party, a policy which, incidentally, is 
based upon the policy of reciprocity in 
foreign trade agreements, dating from 
away back in the twenties. 

Anyone who says that the proposal 
made in the Gearhart bill cannot work 
is, in effect, saying that only one man 
in this country has the ability or power 
to effect proper foreign trade agree- 
ments, for all we do basically in this bill 
is to take back from the Executive the 
authority to, under any and all circum- 
stances, make trade agreements. All 
we do is to say that under certain clearly 
defined circumstances, you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, must come back to the Congress, 
and the Congress then determines 
whether to follow your plan or not. 

The Tariff Commission, a highly re- 
spected organization and representative 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, will have authority to set the limits 
within which the President may act. 
That, I believe, is a highly desirable con- 
dition, and does give protection to in- 
dustry. 

The only possible argument made to- 
day which might have substantial weight 
or raise a question in the minds of some 
of us, is the effect of this bill upon the 
international picture, specifically, as to 
whether or not the European recovery 
program can properly operate under this 
bill. I can point to statements made 
before our committee in executive ses- 
sion by Secretary Marshall and by Mr. 
Clayton, that there is nothing whatever 
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in the European Recovery Act, pres- 
ently the law of this land, which says 
that the international trade agreements 
must be based upon this particular legis- 
lation. Specifically, the act says that the 
countries shall seek agreements to elim- 
inate barriers. There is no specific re- 
quirement as to method. I urge com- 
plete approval of this bill. Vote for this 
legislation and you will assure the con- 
tinuance of a true reciprocal trade policy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Nothing that we do 
today will affect any existing treaties? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Ev- 
ery present agreement will continue, re- 
gardless of what we do here today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask uhanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who have spoken may be permitted 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
that all Members who have not spoken 
but who desire to extend their remarks 
may have five legislative days within 
which to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The latter part of 
the gentleman’s request must be made in 
the House. The first part of the gentle- 
man’s request has already been granted. 

The bill (H. R. 6556) is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the period during 
which the President is authorized to enter 
into foreign-trade agreements under section 


350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1351), is 
hereby extended until the close of June 30, 
1949. 

Sec. 2. Before entering into negotiations 
concerning any proposed foreign-trade agree- 
ment authorized by section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, the President shall 
furnish the United States Tariff Commission 
(hereinafter in this act referred to as the 
“Commission”) with a list of all articles im- 
ported into the United States to be consid- 
ered for the possible granting of concessions 
in the agreement and shall request the Com- 
mission to make an investigation and to re- 
port to him the findings of the Commission 
as to— 

(1) the extent to which duties and other 
import restrictions on the articles included 
in the list may be modified; or 

(2) the extent to which additional import 
restrictions on the articles included in the 
list may be imposed; or 

(3) the maximum periods (if any) for 
which obligations may be undertaken to con- 
tinue existing customs or excise treatment 
of articles included in the list, 


in order to carry out the purpose of such 
section 350 without causing or threatening 
serious injury to domestic producers of like 
or similar articles or impairing the national 
defense. No such foreign trade agreement 
shall be entered into until the Commission 
has made its report to the President. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall furnish 
facts, statistics, and other information at 
its command to officers and employees of 
the United States preparing for or partici- 
pating in the negotiation of any foreign 
trade agreement; but neither the Commis- 
sion nor any member, officer, or employee of 
the Commission shall participate in any 
manner (except to furnish information) in 
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the making of decisions with respect to pro- 
posed terms of any foreign trade agreement 
or in the negotiation of any such agreement. 

(b) In the course of any investigation pur- 
suant to a request of the President under 
subsection (a) of this section the Commis- 
sion shall hold hearings and give reasonable 
public notice thereof, and shall afford rea- 
sonable opportunity for parties interested to 
be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at such hearings. 

(c) Section 4 of the act entitled “An act 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930”, approved 
June 12, 1934, as amended (U. 8S. C., 1946 
ed., title 19, sec. 1354), is hereby amended 
by striking out “the United States Tariff 
Commission,”, by striking out “War, Navy,”, 
and by inserting “the National Military 
Establishment,” after “Commerce,”. 

Sec. 4. (a) If the President enters into any 
foreign trade agreement with any foreign 
government or instrumentality thereof under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, which requires, or pursuant to 
which it would be appropriate for, him to 
make a proclamation modifying any existing 
duty or other import restriction or imposing 
any additional import restriction to an extent 
greater than that reported to him by the 
Commission pursuant to section 2, or con- 
tinuing existing customs or excise treatment 
of articles beyond the time specified by the 
Commission in its report to him pursuant to 
section 2— 

(1) the President shall transmit such 
agreement (bearing an identifying number) 
to the Congress, together with a message 
which shall include his views with respect 
to the provisions of such agreement which 
require, or pursuant to which it would be 
appropriate for, him to make such a procla- 
mation. The delivery to both Houses shall 
be on the same day and shall be made to 
each House while it is in session; 

(2) the Commission shall deposit with the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, and the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, a copy of its report 
to the President with respect to such foreign 
trade agreement; 

(3) such foreign trade agreement shal] not 
take effect before the expiration of the first 
period of sixty calendar days, of continuous 
session of the Congress, following the date 
on which the foreign trade agreement is 
transmitted to it; and such foreign trade 
agreement shall thereafter take effect only 
if, between the date of transmittal and the 
expiration of such 60-day period there 
has not been passed by the two Houses a 
concurrent resolution stating in substance 
that the Congress does not favor the foreign 
trade agreement. 
we For the purposes of subsection (a) 

(1) continuity of session shall be con- 
sidered as broken only by an adjournement 
of the Congress sine die; but 

(2) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 days to a 
day certain; except that if a resolution (as 
defined in section 202) with respect to such 
foreign trade agreement has been passed by 
one House and sent to the other, no exclu- 
sion under this paragraph shall be made by 
reason of adjournments of the first House 
taken thereafter. 

Sec. 6, (a) The second sentence of section 
350 (a) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “No proclamation shall be made 
(A) decreasing by more than 50 percent any 
rate of duty, however established, existing on 
January 1, 1945 (even though temporarily 
suspended by act of Congress), (B) increas- 
ing by more than 50 percent any rate of duty, 
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however established, existing on June 12, 
1984 (even though temporarily suspended by 
act of ), or (C) transferring any 
article between the dutiable and free lists.” 

(b) The proviso of subsection (b) of such 
section is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That the duties on such an article 
shall in no case (1) be decreased by more 
than 50 percent of the duties, however estab- 
lished, existing on January 1, 1945 (even 
though temporarily suspended by act of Con- 
gress), or (2) be increased by more than 50 
percent of the duties, however established, 
existing on June 12, 1934 (even though 
temporarily suspended by act of Congress)”. 

(c) Subsection (d) of such section is 
hereby amended by striking out “increased 
or” and by striking out “increase or”. 

Sec. 6. Title II of the Reorganization Act 
of 1945 (Public Law 263, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress) shall apply with respect to concur- 
rent resolutions expressing disapproval of 
foreign trade agreements transmitted to the 
Congress by the President pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of this act in the same manner and 
to the same extent as such title applies with 
respect to concurrent resolutions expressing 
disapproval of reorganization plans trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President; but 
references in such title to “reorganization 
plan” or “plan” shall, for the purpose of this 
section, be considered to refer to “foreign 
trade agreement” or “agreement”, respec- 
tively. 


The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
inquire if the Committee on Ways and 
Means has any amendments to offer to 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There are no amend- 
ments, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Coe of New York, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6556) to extend the 
authority of the President under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 608, he reported the 
same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. In its present form, 
Iam. ® 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DovcHTOoN moves to recommit the 
bill (H. R. 6556) to extend the authority of 
the President under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That the 
period during which the President is author- 
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ized to enter into foreign-trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended and extended, is hereby extended for 
a further period of 3 years from June 12, 
1948.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, 1 move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 168, nays 211, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 51, as follows: 


[Roll No. 81] 
YEAS—168 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen, La 
Andrews, Ala. 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Biand 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y¥. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chadwick 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clason 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Devitt 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Evins 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Boggs, Del. 


Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Heselton 
Hobbs 
Huber 


Isacson 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 

Javits 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Judd 

Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

Kerr 

Kirwan 

Klein 

Lanham 
Lesinski 
Lodge 

Lucas 

Ludlow 

Lynch 
McCormack 
McDonough . 
McMillan, S. C. 
Madden 
Mahon 


NAYS—211 


Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, 8. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Coffin 


Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morton 
Multer 
Murdock 


Murray, Tenn. 


Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien 
O’Toole 
Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Peden 
Pickett 
Poage 
Poulson 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rains 
Rankin 
Redden 
Richards 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Sikes 
Smathers 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Stanley 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Welch 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Winstead 
Wood 
Worley 


Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 


Dague 

Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Dondero 
Eaton 

Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 


Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Fellows 


Fenton 
Fisher 
Fletcher 
Foote 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 


Grant, Ind. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Hagen 

Hale 

Hall, 
Edwin Arthur 
all 


Leonard W. 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Herter 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Hope 
Horan 
Hull 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Keefe 


Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Latham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Love 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Masoa 
Mathews 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Muhlenberg 
Nicholson 
Nixon 

Nodar 
Norblad 
O’Konski 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif. 


Phillips, Tenn. 


Ploeser 
Plumley 
Potts 
Ramey 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 
Reeves 
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Rich 


St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 


Schwabe, Okla. 


Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 


Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


ANSWERING “PRESENT”’—1 


Halleck 


NOT VOTING—51 


Anderson, Calif. 
Bell 


Bulwinkle 
Clippinger 
Cotton 
Dawson, Il. 
Dolliver 
Engle, Calif. 
Gamble 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hartley 
Heffernan 
Holifield 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones N.C. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Kefauver 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilday 

King 

Landis 

Lane 
Larcade 
Lusk 

Lyle 

Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O’Hara 
Owens 
Peterson 


On this vote: 


Mr. Rayburn for, with Mr. Halleck against. 
Mr. King for, with Mrs. Smith of Maine 


against. 


Mr. Miller of California for, 


Pfeifer 
Potter 
Rayburn 
Regan 

Riley 

Rivers 
Robertson 
Scoblick 
Sheppard 
Short 

Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stigler 
Thomas, N. J. 
West 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex. 


Thomas of New Jersey against. 


Mr. Kefauver for, with Mr. Murray of Wis- 


consin against 
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Mrs. Lusk for, with Mr. Meade of Kentucky 
against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Hartley with Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Landis with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Lyle. 


Mr. VuRSELL changed his vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. CANNON changed his vote from 
“no” to “aye.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Raysurn, who is un- 
avoidably detained. If he were present, 
he would have voted “aye.” I have 
voted “no.” I therefore withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 


with Mr, 


Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Dolliver against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Gamble against. 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Gwinn of New 
York against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Potter against. 

Mr. Wilson of Texas for, with Mr. Short 
against. 

Mr. Johnson of Texas for, with Mr. Owens 
against. 

Mr. Williams for, with Mr. Cotton against, 

Mr. Stigler for, with Mr. O’Hara against. 

Mr. Somers for, with Mr. Scoblick against. 


as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
that we demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 234, nays 149, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 47, as follows: 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Boggs, Del. 
Bolton 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Ohio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Burke 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carson 

Case, N. J 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chadwick 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 


Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Crawford 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 


Dague 

Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Devitt 
D’Ewart 
Dirksen 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Donohue 


[Roll No. 82] 
YEAS—234 


Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Pletcher 


Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goff 
Goodwin 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hale 

Hall, 


Keating 
Keefe 
Kilburn 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
Larcade 
Latham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 

Love 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillen, Il, 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Maloney 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 


Edwin Arthur Meade, Md. 


Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 
Hébert 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 

Hope 

Horan 
Jackson, Calif. 
Javits 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jenkins, Pa. 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones, Wash. 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 
Kearns 


Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 


Norblad 
Passman 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif. 
Phillips, Tenn, 
Ploeser 
Plumley 

Potts 

Poulson 
Ramey 

Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 

Reeves 

Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Rogers, Mass. 
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Rohrbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Barden 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon 
Carroll 
Celler 
Chapman 
Cheif 
Clark 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Dceuglas 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 


Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 


NAYS—149 


Flannagan 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Garmatz 
Gary 

Gordon 

Gore 

Gorski 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Huber 

Hull 

Isacson 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kee 

Kelley 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

Kerr 

Kirwan 
Klein 
Lanham 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lucas 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McMillan, 8. C. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Mills 
Monroney 
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Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Welch 


Whitten 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 


Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Youngblood 


Morgan 
Morris 
Multer 
Murdock 


Murray, Tenn. 


Norrell 
Norton 
O'Brien 
O’Konski 
O’Toole 
Pace 
Patman 
Peden 
Peterson 
Pickett 
Poage 
Powell 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Rains 
Rankin 
Redden 
Regan 
Richards 
Rogers, Fila. 
Rooney 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Sikes 
Smathers 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Spence 
Stanley 
Teague 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thompson 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Walter 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Whittington 
Wood 
Worley 


ANSWERING “PRESENT’’—1 


Halleck 


NOT VOTING—47 
Anderson, Calif. Jones, N.C. 


Beil 
Bulwinkle 
Clippinger 
Cotton 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dolliver 
Engle, Calif. 
Gamble 
Gwinn, N. Y.- 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hartley 
Heffernan 
Holifield 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 


So the bill 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Kefauver 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilday 

King 

Landis 

Lane 

Lusk 

Lyle 

Meade, Ky. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morrison 
Mundt 
Murray, Wis. 
O’Hara 
Owens 


was passed. 


On this vote: 


Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Rayburn against, 


Pfeifer 
Potter 
Rayburn 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robertson 
Sheppard 
Short 

Smith, Maine 
Somers 
Stigler 
Thomas, N. J. 
West 
Williams 
Wilson, Tex, 


Mr. Lyle for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 


Mrs. Smith of Maine for, with Mr. Kefauver 


against. 


Mr. Gwynne of Iowa for, with Mrs. Lusk 


against. 


Mr. Wilson of Texas for, with Mr. Somers 


against. 


Mr. Gwinn of New York for, with Mr. Hef- 
fernan against. 

Mr. Cotton for, with Mr. Dawson of Illinois 
against. 


Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Holifield against. 


Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. Rivers against. 

Mr. Williams for, with Mr. Riley against. 

Mr. Anderson of California for, with Mr. 
Stigler against. 

Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Mor- 
rison against. 

Mr. O'Hara for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Miller of California 
against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Hartley with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Clippinger with Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. West. 

Mr. Landis with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Bul- 
winkle. 


Mr. Brooks changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I have a pair with the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Riysurn, who is un- 
avoidably detained. I voted “yea.” I 
understand if the gentleman from Texas 
had been present he would have voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which to 
extend their own remarks on the Dill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no Objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day we are going to bring up the tax- 
revision bill. For the information of the 
House, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a synopsis 
of the measure, which contains 150 
pages. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5883) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture, exclusive of the Farm 
Credit Administration, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tili- 
nois? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. : 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves to instruct the mana- 
gers on the part of the House to agree in 
conference to Senate amendment No. 33—— 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan—— 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the withdrawal of the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's ob- 
jection comes too late. The Chair had 
already recognized the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wooprvrr.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BEn- 
NETT] may extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
be granted to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Bennett] for 4 days, to attend 
the funeral of a relative. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6407) to 
encourage the development of an inter- 
national air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? (After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WOLVERTON, HINSHAW, 
Leonard W. HALL, Lea, and Priest. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 1641) entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the Women’s Army Corps in the 
Regular Army, to authorize the enlist- 
ment and appointment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps and the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the foregoing bill, agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
BALpwin, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. TypDINGs, 
and Mr. Hitt to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. F 
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WOMEN’S CORPS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. SHAFER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 1641) 
to establish the Women’s Army Corps in 
the Regular Army, to authorize the en- 
listment and appointment of women in 
the Regular Navy and Marine Corps and 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, and 
for other purposes. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. GEARHART) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Appendix 
of the REecorp in two separate instances 
and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and include extraneous matter notwith- 
standing the fact that it may exceed the 
limit fixed by the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE (at the request of Mr. 
RUSSELL) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD and include a radio address de- 
livered by him. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY ON AGRICUL- 
TURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. What is the status of 
the agricultural appropriation bill, mes- 
saged over from the Senate with Senate 
amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is now on the 
Speaker’s table awaiting action, 

The Chair wishes to state that the 
Chair has been given assurance by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House that 
nothing of a controversial character 
would be taken up during the balance of 
the day. When the gentleman from Mis- 
souri offered his motion, it was obvious 
there was to be controversy concerning 
it and the Chair therefore had the gen- 
tleman from Illinois withdraw his re- 
quest. 

Mr. CANNON. But, Mr. Speaker, a 
conference had already been granted; 
the House had disagreed to the Senate 
amendments and agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. The Speaker 
had handed the names of the conferees 
to the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois asked that his request be with- 
drawn and nobody objected. The re- 
quest was withdrawn. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. T1ssoTT]. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
address by United States Senator Epwarp 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, before the Re- 
publican State Committee of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia last Saturday. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein letters 
from the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and documents; and 
I ask that I may include these matters 
even though they should exceed the limit 
fixed by the Joint Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include certain 
newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER (at the request of Mr. 
HareEss of Arizona) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on the 
subject of railroad retirement pensions. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 30 minutes today follow- 
ing the other special orders heretofore 
entered for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
on House Joint Resolutions 412 and 
413. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ARMORY BOARD 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5874) 
to establish a District of Columbia Ar- 
mory Board, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “and the 
Architect of the Capitol.” and insert “and a 
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third person not employed by the Federal 
or District Governments who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committees of the United States 
Senate and the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives for a term of 3 years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to consider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 615, Rept. 
No. 2052), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6705) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, all points of order against the bill 
or any provisions contained therein are 
hereby waived. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED ALCOHOL PLANTS 
AT MUSCATINE, IOWA, KANSAS CITY, 
MO., AND OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 597 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6096) to provide for mak- 
ing available the Government-owned alcohol 
plants at Muscatine, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Omaha, Nebr., for the production of 


products from agricultural commodities in 
the furtherance of authorized programs of 
the Department of Agriculture, and for other 


purposes. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration for H. R. 6096, a bill mak- 
ing certain Government-owned alcohol 
plants available to the Department of 
Agriculture. The plants concerned are 
located at Muscatine, Iowa; Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Omaha, Nebr. 

These plants, which manufacture al- 
cohol from grain and other agricultural 
products, were built by the Government 
during the war, and they played an im- 
portant part in providing industrial al- 
cohol for synthetic rubber and for other 
essential war uses. The War Production 
Board continued to operate the plants 
until 1946, when they were turned over 
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to the Department of Agriculture, which 
operated the plants until the middle of 
last year. In March 1947, however, the 
Department of Agriculture notified the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation that 
it had no objection to the termination of 
the alcohol-feed leases of the two largest 
plants—at Kansas City and Omaha. 
And in July 1947, both plants were form- 
ally declared surplus. The War Assets 
Administration received bids on the 
plants. But while negotiations for sale 
were in progress, the Committee on Agri- 
culture asked that disposal of the plants 
be deferred until June 30, 1948. 

Lest January, the Secretary submitted 
a bill to authorize the transfer of the 
plant at Muscatine, Iowa, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He did not ask to 
have the two larger plants retained—but 
the Committee on Agriculture thought 
the best interests of the country could 
be served by retaining Government Own- 
ership of all three of the plants—and 
the commitee reported this bill for that 
purpose. 

This is a simple rule, which merely 
provides consideration of, and 1 hour of 
debate on the bill. In view of the pres- 
ent unsettled world conditions, the Rules 
Committee thought this bill was of suffi- 
cient urgency to warrant immediate 
consideration. Unless the bill is acted 
upon by June 30, the plants will be sold 
as surplus. Therefore, it is important 
that we adopt this resolution, and pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gent!eman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have no re- 
quests for time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill (H. R. 6096) 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection? 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
assuring their operation for the production 
of products from agriculture commodities in 
order to provide a means of discharging the 
responsibility of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in connection with surplus agricultural 
commodities, research, and other authorized 
activities, and to assist in providing an ade- 
quate supply of alcohol and other products 
produced from agricultural commodities 
necessary for the national defense, (1) the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as suc- 
cessor to Defense Plant Corporation, shall 
transfer, without regard to the provisions 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944 and with- 
out reimbursement or transfer of funds, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture all of its right, 
title, and interest in and to the alcohol plant 
established and‘constructed by Defense Plant 
Corporation at Muscatine, Iowa, the property, 
together with the equipment, records, facili- 
ties, and other property appurtenant thereto; 
and (2) the War Assets Administration shall 
transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture with- 
out regard to the provisions of the Surplus 
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Property Act of 1944 and without reimburse- 
ment or transfer of funds the alcohol plants 
at Kansas City, Mo,, and Omaha, Nebr., to- 
gether with the land, equipment, facilities, 
and other property appurtenant thereto. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of this 
act the Secretary is duthorized, upon such 
terms and conditions as he deems reasonable, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
-other law— 

(a) to provide for the operation of such 
plants by lease or other arrangement; 

(b) to operate such plants, where disposal 

to, or operation by, others will not, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, accomplish the 
purpose of this act. 
Such plants may be operated in the further- 
ance of any authorized activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and any sale, lease, 
or other arrangement may be upon such 
terms and conditions as to result in the plant 
being operated for such purposes. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the Secretary finds that 
the operation of any plant or plants as pro- 
vided in this act is no longer n ry or 
desirable, he shall report such fact to Con- 
gress with his recommendations for the dis- 
position thereof. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized (a) to 
construct and provide additional facilities 
and equipment necessary to the operation of 
such plants, and to maintain, repair, and 
alter such plants; (b) to acquire property or 
rights or interest therein by purchase, lease, 
gift, transfer, condemnation, or otherwise; 
(c) to incur necessary administrative ex- 
penses, including personal services; and (d) 
to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
assume all obligations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation covering operations of 
the Muscatine, Iowa, plant, equipment, fa- 
cilities, and appurtenant property outstand- 
ing at the date of transfer. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this act 
such sums as the Congress may from time 
to time determine to be necessary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 1, strike out “disposal to, or.” 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “by”, strike 
out the comma. 

Page 3, line 6, strike out the word “sale.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a subject that I 
have followed since before the war and 
I am well informed on it. Iam sure that 
by reading a brief statement it will cover 
the subject matter. However, I shall be 
glad to answer any questions any Mem- 
ber desires to ask. 

The three alcohol plants are the result 
of a congressional objective to provide 
the United States with, first, a strategic 
material for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, munitions, and supple- 
mental fuels; second, facilities to use sur- 
plus or deteriorating agricultural com- 
modities by converting them into stor- 
able materials and feeds; and third, 
demonstration and research units to ulti- 
mately expand the industrial use of farm 
products and to show that a farm pro- 
gram based on expanded economic use is 
much better than an acreage reduction 
or scarcity program. 

‘These objectives are set out in various 
documents including the report of Ber- 
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nard Baruch to the President of the 
United States (1942), Senate Document 
No. 240, Seventy-eighth Congress, Second 
session, Senate Document No. 167, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication 327, and many others. All 
of the objectives which were involved in 
the authorization for construction of 
these plants are valid today—even more 
so for it was thought then when peace 
arrived, there would be little for these 
plants to do except to be available for 
handling agricultural surpluses and 
perishables. -Now that World War II 
is history and we try to look into the 
future, we find the possibility of more 
international entanglements, shortages 
of fuels—of rubber—of alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber and munitions plus the cer- 
tainty that if war comes again, agricul- 
ture will have to step into the supply of 
these materials, just as now it is the 
No. 1 industry in providing foods to 
make the peoples of the world peace 
makes the peoples of the world peace- 

Yet only a few weeks ago two of these 
plants were about to be disposed of 
through the War Assets Administration 
and at least two of the bids offered con- 
templated the dismantling and junking 
of these plants allocation. The House 
Committee on Agriculture on January 
16, 1948, requested that these bids be re- 
jected and that no sale of these plants 
be made until after June 30, 1948. At 
that time the committee made inquiry 
of the Munitions Board concerning the 
interest of this board in these plants and 
asked if perchance it might want to ex- 
ercis: the so-called national-security 
clause which creates in all sales made by 
WAA in which this right is claimed, a 
dormant. estate for the Government 
which would require the purchaser to 
maintain the plant for 20 years so that 
production of goods as produced for the 
war could be resumed in 120 days. The 
Board advised the committee it had 
no such interest, although recently it 
notified the RFC and the WAA that it 
was exercising the national-security 
clause provision. Thus, the Munitions 
Board now merely approves the action 
taken by the House Agriculture ,Com- 
mittee unanimously and strengthens the 
reasons why the committee thought all 
three plants should be maintained in the 
Government. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. As one who has been 
intensely interested in this entire pro- 
gram throughout the years, may I say 
that I think the measure should pass. 
I believe it is a wise move, and I am in 
favor of it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Jounson] on his watchfulness on this 
important measure, and the good work of 
the Committee on Agriculture in taking 
the action contemplated in this proposed 
legislation, particularly in the interest 
of national defense. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, just today the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services in the other body 
reported out a bill entitled, “To promote 
the common defense by providing for the 
retention and maintenance of a national 
reserve of industrial productive capacity, 
and for other purposes.” That is right 
along the lines of this bill. I have heard 
no objection from any source, and there 
just has not been any objection, so I 
shall not take further time now. This 
bill is well merited. 

Mr. HOPE, Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hope: On page 
4, line 5, after the period add the following: 
“Also, the Secretary is authorized to use such 
sums from other appropriations or funds 
available to the bureaus, corporations, or 
agencies of the Department of Agriculture 
as he may deem necessary for expenses in 
connection with maintaining these plants in 
stand-by condition while not under lease.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. BROOKS Mr. Speaker, I am here 
by the command of a voice now stilled. 
Senator John Holmes Overton came to 
Washington in 1932 to represent the 


Eighth Congressional District of Louisi- 
ana in the House of Representatives and 
a year later he came to Washington to 
represent in the Senate the entire State 
of Louisiana. He slipped out of this life 
into the Great Beyond in the early hours 
of Friday morning, May 14, following an 
operation at the Naval] Medical Center 
at Bethesda, Md. 

Senator Overton was my uncle. I 
knew him as a father. Isaw him at work 
and at play, with his family and in pub- 
lic. I knew his secret hopes and his am- 
bitions and I felt the vibrant enthusiasm 
of the joy of his successes. I was with 
him in the last hours of his life as he 
lay stricken in the hospital. I saw and 
talked to him immediately before the 
operation which was to lead to his 
death. I was the last person who talked 
business with him prior to his death. I 
know of his deep and fervent interest in 
flood control and river and harbor de- 
velopment which he maintained, with an 
unchecked zeal, even unto the hour of 
his death. 

Senator Overton lived a vigorous, dy- 
namic life and literally died, as he would 
have had it, with his boots on. There 
can be no doubt that the vigor with 
which he pushed his work in the United 
States hastened the end; but with a con- 
tagicus enthusiasm for his work, he 
pushed on toward the goals of safety 
and progress which he had set for those 
who dwell in the valleys of the Nation. 

I was summoned to his bedside by the 
word of an emergency operation to be 
' performed “within the hour.” I arrived 
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at the Naval Medical Center as he was 
about to be taken from his hospital bed 
to be removed to the operating room. A 
short delay in this procedure occurred as 
I stood beside his bed; and this gave me 
the opportunity of talking to our late 
friend and my uncle about the status of 
his work in the Senate. He was game 
and courageous to the last. As he faced 
the operation which he surely knew 
would bring on the end, he talked of 
flood control and of river development— 
the subjects of his constant work in the 
Senate. I tried to bring comfort to him 
with talk that this session of the Con- 
gress would soon end and that not a 
great deal of additional work would 
be handled before we adjourned. He 
quickly answered by referring to the fact 
that he would not be present when the 
Army Civil Functions bill containing 
moneys for flood control and for river 
development came up on the floor of the 
Senate. He referred to the fight which 
he thought must inevitably occur when 
the bill, after being adopted by the 
Senate, was sent to conference. He 
especially referred to the fact that he 
would be a conferee and that it was 
urgently important to be there to pro- 
tect those projects which might, being 
perhaps not fully understood, become 
the subject of dispute. Whether they 
be works along the Ohio, the Sacramento, 
Missouri, Colorado, the Mississippi, or 
in any other part of the country, he was 
equally interested in them. 

The last thing about which he talked 
was the Overton Red River lateral canal. 
It was his hope and dream for the de- 
velopment of the great southwestern 
empire in the valley of the Red River; 
and he said, “I want to live to carry on 
this work. Who is going to do this when 
I am not there?” 

Of course, this was a most natural 
question, “Who is going to carry on—to 
push the work of river and valley de- 
velopment?” I am not discouraged or 
despondent, I know that this program is 
so vast and so appealing that champions 
of the cause of valle, development will 
arise; and, in fact, some have already 
arisen to carry forward this age-old fight 
for the development of our natural re- 
sources. 

The question, of course, is what is going 
to happen to the program and who is 
going to take the leadership in pushing 
it to consummation? Soon, Mr. Speaker, 
the House and Senate conferees meet in 
session to decide upon the fate of the 
civil functions bill. They meet with- 
out Senator John Overton; but I cannot 
but believe that, while he will be absent 
in person, he will be there among those 
conferees and with his flood control in 
spirit as they meet and talk and decide 
these questions for submission back to 
the House and the Senate. 

The fight in conference revolvés about 
the question of whether we accept the 
figures of the Senate which are higher 
or whether we return to the lower figures 
of the House. The sum of about one 
hundred million dollars separates the 
two versions of this bill. All projects 
provided for in either version of the bill 
have been fully approved by the Congress 
and they all stand tiptoe at the door of 
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the Appropriations Committee awaiting 
the allocations of funds with which to 
begin work. 

At this juncture come the opponents 
of valley development and refer to the 
bill as a logrolling piece of legisla- 
tion. Yes, opponents have come for- 
ward against even this fine type of con- 
structive legislation. - They arise to fight 
all progress, all effort to change and all 
effort to improve. They are the reac- 
tionaries of mankind. They stand in the 
way of all progress. They are the icon- 
oclasts of the ages. They malign and 
tear down both the progressive project 
and those who sponsor it. Such it is in 
this case. 

This bill as written by the Senate has 
been referred to as a “pork barrel” piece 
of legislation. Those there are who se- 
verely criticize it when they know each 
and every project for which money is 
provided has already received the sanc- 
tion and approval of the Congress of the 
United States after a careful investiga- 
tion by the Army engineers, committees 
of Congress, and the two bodies of Con- 
gress themselves. Not a single dollar for 
construction purposes is provided save 
for those projects which bear the stamp 
of legislative approval and approval by 
the Army engineers. We should there- 
fore adopt the amendments added by the 
Senate and allow these development proj- 
ects to proceed in an orderly manner to 
completion. 

I, of course, am interested in the Red 
River Valley. It is the last great valley 
in the United States which has not 
claimed the attention of your Congress 
for extensive development. It is a valley 
which extends through four States and 
flanks the twelve-hundred-mile course of 
the Red River from the Colorado borders 
of Texas to its confluence with the At- 
chafalaya and Mississippi Rivers at An- 
gola, La. It is in need of immediate and 
marked attention from this Congress. 
The waters of the Red River move down- 
stream year after year from the far 
upper reaches to flood our people and de- 
stroy our property. They need the help 
of modern engineering that they may be 
curbed and kept within channel. We 
have such projects in this bill, and they 
are meritorious. I shall not list them 
here, as they are well-known to most 
of us. 

Then, there is another project—the 
Overton Red River lateral canal project. 
This project is to take the devastating 
and unruly waters of the Red River and 
put them to the usual purpose of service 
to mankind. Yes, the project is to con- 
struct a lateral canal on the west bank 
of the Red River for use by barges and 
small boats. It will give access by water 
to the heart of the Southwest. It will 
provide a means whereby products such 
as oil, lumber, and other badly needed 
merchandise may be brought to the mar- 
kets of the East and the West, relieving 
shortages and eliminating great trans- 
portation charges. This “roject has re- 
ceived the approval of the Army engi- 
neers, who show it is thoroughly justified 
economically and will pay out in a short 
time. 

This project is worthy and meritorious. 
It should stand on its own merits. But 
more than this, the project should be 
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built as a monument to the work of Sen- 
ator Overton. This is the time to begin 
the project; and when dedication comes, 
all of those communities throughout this 
Nation which have received the benefits 
of projects begun and constructed either 
in whole or in part by the efforts, ener- 
gies, abilities, and genius of the late 
senior Senator from Louisiana should 
have part in its dedication. 

But while I feel especially that this is 
the important time to begin the Overton 
Red River lateral canal, it is not this 
project alone for which I plead. I urge 
the approval by this Congress of all of 
those items placed by the Senate in the 
civil functions bill. I urge the approval 
of projects along the Mississippi River in 
the vicinity of New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, and St. Louis. I urge the con- 
tinuation of work along the Calcasieu, 
the Ohio, and in the Missouri River Val- 
ley, along the Sabine-Neches, Arkansas, 
and White Rivers, in New England, in the 
Pacific area and, in fact, throughout the 
country where such projects have been 
approved by the Army engineers and en- 
dorsed by this Congress. The great Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the most fertile and per- 
haps the most populous valley in the 
entire world, bears a tremendous burden 
of water to the sea. In accordance with 
the volume of the water have come great 
problems which arise for solution. I 
make this plea that our program for flood 
control and rivers and harbors develop- 
ment may go forward without abate- 
ment; and that it may be pushed fast 
enough that we may see the fruition of 
our work during our lifetime and while 
the present generation may enjoy the 
benefits of them. 

They tell us that this program of in- 
ternal development is too.costly. They 
tell us that we must cut from the bill 
projects which are very worthy, highly 
desirable and are badly needed by the 
peoples of this country. They make this 
statement in the face of the fact that 
we have expended billions of dollars to 
rehabilitate Europe and the Orient and 
have set up a 5-year program for con- 
tinued expenditures reaching astronom- 
ical proportions. In this bill we ask 
only for $708,000,000 which, if need be, 
could be taken from the foreign program 
without seriously jeopardizing it. But, 
Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to do 
this. Ample funds can be found among 
our own revenues dedicated to internal 
development and rehabilitation. Money 
thus expended is used for the building up 
and the increasing of the resources of 
this Nation. It is not money thrown 
away or improvidently expended. It is 
in effect money placed in the bank of 
national welfare subject to withdrawal 
when hard times come and a rainy day 
faces the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of flood con- 
trol and navigation has been dealt a 
heavy blow—but it is not a mortal blow. 
It is a program so vast and complicated 
that it will require years—perhaps a 
hundred years—for its completion. It is 
a@ program which goes back for its be- 
ginning to the shades of history. An- 
cient Babylon and Egypt saw the waters 
of the Euphrates and the Nile Rivers 
annually overflow, destroying crops, 
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people, and cities. These people deter- 
mined even at this early date in the an- 
nals of history to take national action 
to curb this annual menace and harness 
these flood waters to a useful purpose. 
Year by year this program advanced, 
forming, as far as I know, the first major 
programs of flood control in the history 
of the world. The ancient civilizations 
of both of these countries are gone; but 
the great cause of flood contro] and val- 
ley developments, ruing the effects of 
time and tide, moves on down through 
the ages to the Eightieth Congress. It 
is one of the real benefactors of man- 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that I have a death- 
bed mandate from John Overton to dis- 
charge. In all humility, I feel the 
paucity of my ability to meet this re- 
sponsibility; but the cause for which I 
fight gives me the strength and the 
temerity to carry On and emboldens me 
to urge that this Congress accept the 
full recommendations of the Senate bill 
with its increases for old projects and 
its addition of new ones. Let us march 
forward in a spirit of confidence and not 
in the attitude of defeatism. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] for 30 minutes. 

HOUSING OR LOG JAMMING? 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
May 3 my colleagues and I on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee have been 
hearing testimony and giving considera- 
tion to the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
S. 866, the comprehensive housing bill 
which came over to us on April 26 after 
passage by the Senate. At the outset of 
those hearings I was gratified and en- 
couraged when the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr, WoLcoTT], as- 
sured the members of the committee that 
it was his purpose to get a bill reported 
out as quickly as possible in order to 
insure enactment before Congress ad- 
journs. Here, at least, after 4 years of 
exhaustive study by Congress, it ap- 
peared that this House would have an 
opportunity to vote on comprehensive 
housing legislation, the need for which 
has been emphasized time and again in 
the findings of bipartisan committees of 
Congress and which, on two different 
occasions, has been passed by the Senate. 

I quote from the statement of the 
chairman opening the hearings: 

It is our purpose to have adequate hear- 
ings, though not prolonged to the point 
where they will defeat our purpose by delay- 
ing action. It is not our purpose to delay 
action on this bill. It is our purpose to get 
a bill reported out just as quickly as we 
possibly can in order to insure that it might 
be enacted before Congress adjourns. 

It is now the last of May. Where is 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill today? 
It is still bottled up in committee. 

On Monday, May 24, when the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee resumed 
its hearings after a lapse of a week, mem- 
bers sought without success to secure an 
agreement from the chairman on a firm 
date to close the hearings and to start 
executive sessions on the bill so as to 
act on it and report the measure to the 
House in ample time for consideration 
before the adjournment. Despite his 
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previous assurances of prompt action, the 
chairman declined to make such an 
agreement. In fact, he even declined to 
give any assurance that the members of 
the committee themselves would have an 
opportunity to vote in executive session 
on whether to report the bill out. When 
he was questioned on this point, the 
chairman replied: 

I am not in a position to state at this 
moment what the procedure is going to be 
because I do not know myself. 


And at another point, the chairman 
stated: . 

I think we should in all fairness to the 
opposition, if we are not going to report out 
this bill, give them notice soon enough 50 
that those who desire to get a petition to 
discharge the committee will have a rea- 
sonable opportunity to do so. 


I am sure that most of the Members 
of this body have read the numerous 
newspaper stories published during the 
past few days to the effect that the Re- 
publican leadership of the House has de- 
cided to kill the public housing title of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill and has 
served notice that no bill containing pub- 
lic housing will come to a vote in the 
House at this session. 

Are these stories true? I do not know, 
for the Republican leadership has not 
taken me into its confidence. But I will 
say that all these events have an ominous 
and familiar ring of plausibility. It is 
not beyond reason to believe that the 
Republican leadership of the House is 
against public housing. And it is not be- 
yond reason that the leadership is fear- 
ful that if public housing is permitted to 
come to a vote on the floor of the House, 
a majority of the Members of the House 
would support it and would pass it. 
Faced with the acute housing shortage 
and with the necessity for confronting 
the electorate this fall, many Republican 
Members might well vote for public hous- 
ing if they were given the opportunity of 
doing so, particularly since the only real 
opponent of public housing is the real- 
estate lobby. And while the real-estate 
lobby has plenty of money, it does not 
contro] many votes among the electorate. 

I note that the distinguished Speaker 
of the House is quoted in yesterday’s 
Washington Post as having stated in Chi- 
cago that housing legislation will be 
passed at this session of Congress. But 
what kind of housing legislation? Ap- 
parently the Speaker did not elucidate. 
Did he have in mind the kind of housing 
legislation sought by the real-estate lobby 
to underwrite the profits of speculative 
builders on overpriced houses? Or did 
he have in mind housing legislation such 
as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill which 
would give hope to the millions of vet- 
erans and other families, now living in 
slums or crowded in with in-laws, that 
eventually they may secure decent homes 
in which they can bring up their families 
with some degree of security and self- 
respect? 

I think the Members of this body are 
entitled to know what the plans of the 
leadership are on housing legislation. 

There will be claim that this House has 
already done all that is essential and can 
be done to assure maximum production 
of housing. I should like to examine the 
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record as to what needs to be done, as to 
what this House has done, and as to what 
would be possible of attainment under 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

The issue before us is not how much 
housing will be produced this year or 
even next year—we have had short 
periods of high building activity before, 
but our housing problem remains un- 
solved. The issue is whether this Nation 
is now going to lay the foundation for 
the kind of a sustained home-construc- 
tion program that eventually will assure 
all Americans at least the minimum re- 
quirements for decent home life. This 
means not just a million new homes this 
year or next year, but a sustained pro- 
duction averaging 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 
a year for the next 10 to 15 years. This 
means two and one-half to three times 
as much new housing as was produced 
during the average year before the war. 

This kind of production will not be 
sustained by merely letting the cream be 
lapped off of today’s market—that has 
been tried before, with disastrous results 
to the domestic economy and the Ameri- 
can people. It will only be achieved by 
embarking now on long-term housing 
measures to alleviate the conditions 
which, in the past, have created the 
extreme fluctuations in housing produc- 
tion. 

The requirements of a long-term 
housing program are measures which will 
help the building industry reduce costs, 
assure a steadily expanding flow of 
credit, provide aid to local communities 
for the clearance of slums and the pro- 
vision of decent housing for low-income 
families and make available loans and 
subsidies for the improvement of farm 
housing. There is nothing new or mys- 
terious about these principles, except to 
the real-estate lobby and apparently the 
majority members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

These principles have been outlined 
as the result of every congressional in- 
vestigation of the housing problem over 
the past 4 years. And I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that every 
one of the 16 legislative recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Housing 
in its final report to the Congress is in- 
corporated in the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. In fact, that bill in the revised form 
in which it passed the Senate is in es- 
sence the legislative expression of the 
Joint Committee on Housing’s recom- 
mendations. 

The Congress has a $100,000 invest- 
ment in the Joint Committee on Hous- 
ing. When the resolution establishing 
that comriittee was being debated last 
July, the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee supported it 
strongly and said: 

We will know from now on, we hope, where 
we are going in respect to housing and how 
we can lick the housing shortage. 


Well, the $100,000 has been spent, the 
joint committee has completed an ex- 
haustive investigation of housing, it has 
submitted its report to the Congress, 
and all its legislative recommendations 
are embodied in the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill now bottled up in the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

The joint committee, Iam advised, was 
practically unanimous about the effects 
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of costs on the housing problem. The 
principal reason that we do not have 
enough decent homes today is that not 
enough people have been able to afford 
the dwellings that were produced. This 
was as true in 1928 and 1938 at different 
general price levels as it is in 1948. The 
joint committee found many reasons for 
this situation, such as building codes and 
restrictive practices, but they all add up 
to the primary fact that housing is still 
produced by handicraft methods which 
have prevailed for generations, without 
the benefits of modern technology. The 
committee decided that a rapid conver- 
sion to modern industrial methods could 
be accomplished only with Government 
aids in the form of financing of research 
and special forms of credit for those em- 
ploying mass-production methods. 

This House has followed some of these 
recommendations in voting to extend 
title VI of the National Housing Act un- 
til March 31, 1949, with certain amend- 
ments. 

These provisions which are also a part 
of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, are 
helpful, but they omit what the joint 
committee reported as the greatest possi- 
bility for the progressive reduction of 
housing costs—technical research. Title 
III of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
would provide such a program under di- 
rection of the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. This 
title conveys broad authority for techni- 
cal and market research; the extent to 
which this authority could be used would 
be determined annually by the Congress 
through its control of appropriations. 
On the technical side, the Administrator 
would be authorized to undertake a re- 
search program with respect to research 
to develop, demonstrate, and promote new 
and improved techniques, materials, and 
methods which would permit progressive 
reductions in cost. I am confident that 
the memory of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
is fresh enough in our minds to illustrate 
what can be done with a program which 
coordinates the knowledge on a subject 
and seeks its definite application. The 
same principles would apply on an in- 
finitely smaller scale in housing, in which 
there is presently a lack of any central 
agency, outside of Government, of suf- 
ficient size or scope to utilize the research 
method effectively. The credit aids pro- 
vided. elsewhere in this bill will bring 
much more effective results if producers, 
prefabricators, and mass builders have 
the benefits of sustained programs of 
technical research and have the facilities 
in which their own developments can be 
tested. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I have heard a great 
deal of concern about inflationary 
sources of credit. So Iam rather amazed 
with the indications that the majority 
leadership, therefore, may be seeking to 
limit the entire housing legislation pro- 
gram for this session to the extension of 
title VI mortgage insurance already 
voted by the House in H. R. 5854. This 
is an emergency measure originally en- 
acted to stimulate war housing. The 
joint committee has reported and ad- 
ministration leaders have testified that 
it should be discontinued as quickly as 
the transition to more permanent credit 
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aids can be effected. It is a type of Gov- 
ernment credit assistance which has 
come in for considerable criticism in the 
majority report by the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, signed by the 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. It is true that 
some inflationary aspects have been 
modified in H. R. 5854, such as the elimi- 
nation of the “necessary current cost” 
basis for determining insurable loans on 
housing built for sale and, on urgently 
needed rental housing, the pegging of 
mortgage insurance to costs as of De- 
cember 31, 1947. But no benchmarks of 
permanent credit aids to which home 
building and home finance can be ad- 
justed during this transition period are 
provided. Furthermore, no credit aids 
responsive to the growing interest of vet- 
erans in cooperative housing enterprises 
would be made available. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill would 
establish these benchmarks. It would 
provide liberal credit aids for veterans’ 
and other cooperatives. Furthermore, it 
would further encourage rental housing 
and, in line with the joint committee’s 
recommendations to stimulate produc- 
tion at lower costs, would offer incen- 
tives, in addition to those to mass pro- 
ducers I have already enumerated, for 
the financing of housing in the lower- 
price ranges. 

Thus, title I of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill would not only extend title 
VI of the National Housing Act until 
March 31 next year with certain amend- 
ments to limit its inflationary effects, but 
it would also bring the permanent title 
II mortgage insurance provisions of this 
act, which have been largely inopera- 
tive with respect to new housing since 
the beginning of the war, up to date by 
revising the cost limitations in line with 
present realities. At the same time it 
would further encourage production of 
homes for lower-income families by per- 
mitting insurance of 30-year, 4-percent 
mortgages covering 90 percent of the 
value, if the principal does not exceed 
$6,000, and up to 95 percent of the value 
if this would not contribute to inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Under title IV of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, further encouragement 
would be given to the production of 
rental housing for the large segment of 
our population which does not find it 
feasible to enter into home ownership. 
The lack of an adequate supply of rental 
housing has contributed to inflationary 
pressures by forcing thousands of fami- 
lies into involuntary ownership under 
prices and terms they can ill afford. Un- 
der this title, mortgage insurance would 
be available for 40-year, 4-percent rental 
housing loans covering 90 percent of 
value. Similar terms would be available 
to cooperatives and, in the case of vet- 
erans’ groups, mortgage insurance could 
cover 95 percent of the value of the prop- 
erty. Veterans who have been unable to 
find adequate housing at prices they can 
afford are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in forming cooperatives by which 
they can take care of their own housing 
problems under the advantages of large- 
scale production. This title would assure 
liberal financing for such cooperative 
ventures. 
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Another source of investment funds for 
the provision of rental housing would be 
tapped under title IV of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, through its provi- 
sions for insurance of yield on debt-free 
investment. Under this plan, the FHA 
would insure a net return, after allow- 
ance for amortization, of 2% percent on 
the outstanding investment in projects 
undertaken under this plan, but rents 
would be established to permit a return 
of 3% to 5 percent. This plan has been 
developed for sources of capital, such as 
insurance companies and trust funds, 
which are interested in obtaining an 
assured long-term return on investments 
rather than speculative profits. I have 
heard criticisms to the effect that the 
yield insurance provisiors will not be 
used. These are largely the same voices 
that said that FHA mortgage insurance 
would not be used when it was first made 
available in 1934. Experience has estab- 
lished FHA mortgage insurance as a per- 
manent part of our home-financing sys- 
tem, and I am convinced experience will 
do the same with yield insurance. 

One more thing is needed to assure a 
steady flow of investment funds for the 
provision of privately financed housing— 
an adequate secondary market within 
Government for insured or guaranteed 
mortgages. Here again this House has 
taken halfway measures by extending 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion for another year within the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. This 
agency performed a useful function, at 
a subsequent profit to the Government, 
in the early days of the FHA, before its 
type of financing obtained wide accept- 
ance, by purchasing insured mortgages 
made by local lending institutions. It 
has recently resumed activity with the 
tightening of the money market. But 
there no longer exists within Govern- 
ment a secondary market for GI loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Without the liquidity provided by 
a secondary market, lending institutions 
are refusing to make GI loans in many 
parts of the country. 

Title II of the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill fills this gap by providing, within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
a National Home Mortgage Corporation 
which would take over the functions of 
the FNMA and also have authority to 
purchase GI guaranteed loans. The 
borrowing power of this corporation 
would be limited to a maximum of 
$500,000,000 and its operations would be 
carefully limited to cases where a Gov- 
ernment secondary market is necessary 
in order to maintain housing construc- 
tion and where such a market would not 
contribute to inflationary pressures. 

In the major areas of the housing 
problem on which I have thus far spoken, 
the problems of cost and credit, I think I 
have demonstrated the differences be- 
tween the stopgap piecemeal measures 
which have been reported out of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
acted upon by the House and the well- 
rounded program contained in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. 

This House has passed bills that might 
continue for a time, a moderately high 
level of building at prices beyond the 
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paying ability of most Americans. It 
has not had the chance to consider legis- 
lation which will assure the development 
of a sustained private building program 
that will begin to serve American hous- 
ing needs and contribute to a stable 
home-building industry. 

Now I turn to those equally basic phases 
of the housing problem, which have not 
been touched by legislative proposals on 
which this House has acted. Their solu- 
tion is essential to any comprehensive 
legislation; they are provided for in the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

First is the problem of urban slums. 
I am not going to repeat what all of 
you know about the evils of the slums. 
I am going to say that it is time this 
country does something effective about 
elimineting these conditions which drag 
down the health and morale of our citi- 
zens and threaten the economic solvency 
of our cities. I know what can be done, 
for I have seen what slum clearance and 
well-planned rebuilding have done on the 
hills of Pittsburgh. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill would 
tackle the problem of slums and bad 
housing through two separate but related 
programs. The first would be the pro- 
vision of loans and grants to local com- 
munities for slum clearance. The other 
would be the extension of annual sub- 
sidies to local communities for the pro- 
vision of decent housing for low-income 
families who cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination afford decent private 
housing. 

The Federal participation in slum 
clearance provided in title V would be 
loans to help local communities finance 
such undertakings, and grants on a 2-to-1 
matching basis, to help them absorb the 
difference between the cost of slum land, 
with its old improvements, and its value 
for redevelopment on sound planning 
principles. A 5-year program calling 
for $1,000,000,000 in repayable loans and 
$500,000,000 in grants is provided in title 
V. Adequate provision for the rehousing 
of families moved from the sites would be 
required. 

The removal of slums alone will not 
provide good housing for low-income 
families unable to afford anything bet- 
ter. All of us hope and expect that 
eventually private enterprise, with the 
aids provided elsewhere in this bill, will 
be able to take care of a greater part of 
the housing need. But there is no pros- 
pect that private enterprise will be able 
to provide decent housing for low-in- 
come families now residing in slums. 
So, in title VI of the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill, the successful public-housing 
program started under the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 would. be extended 
to 500,000 additional families. Federal 
participation would be limited to the an- 
nual contributions which, with local tax 
exemption, are necessary to reduce rents 
to the level which low-income families 
can afford to pay. No additional loan 
funds are provided, since it is anticipated 
that with the financing amendments 
contained in this-bill local housing au- 
thorities would be able to raise all capital 
funds in the private bond market. The 
increase in annual subsidies which would 
be authorized under the Taft-Ellender- 
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Wagner bill would amount to a maxi- 
mum of $160,000,000 after 5 years, pay- 
able for a period not exceeding 40 years. 

Furthermore, in recognition of the 
particularly pressing housing needs of 
veterans, first preference in occupancy 
of this low-rent housing would be ex- 
tended to veterans of World War II, and 
particularly to disabled veterans. 

Under title VII of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, Congress, for the first time 
in American history, would direct its at- 
tention specifically to alleviating the bad 
housing conditions on the farm. This 
problem in rural areas is complicated by 
the relationship of the house to the farm 
as a unit of production. I think com- 
prehensive housing legislation should 
deal with rural housing, and bolstered 
by the advice of my rural colleagues, I 
am persuaded that this program devel- 
oped with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture establishes a rea- 
sonable basis for tackling the problem. 

This program is directed principally 
to the provision of decent housing on 
farms which are presently or potentially 
capable of providing adequate incomes. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to make 33-year 4-percent 
loans.” On potentially adequate farms, 
contributions in the form of a credit not 
to exceed the interest and half the 
annual payment of principa!, would be 
permitted for 10 years. Loans and 
grants, not to exceed $1,000 per unit, 
would be available for minor improve- 
ments to housing located on farms not 
eligible for the other provisions of this 
act when necessary to bring them up to 
minimum health standards. 

The loan authorization is $250,000,000 
for 4 years, the maximum rate of con- 
tributions is $5,000,000 per year and the 
grants for minor repairs may not exceed 
$12,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the only real housing 
program which is before the Congress is 
that contained in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. It is the only program 
which provides adequate incentives and 
tools by which private enterprise can 
do a more effective job of serving 
America’s housing needs, not only this 
year and next year, but over the next 
10 to 15 years. It is the only program 
that promises to do anything about the 
urspeakable living conditions of the 
slumis. It is the only program that offers 
any. hope to the low-income families in 
our cities and towns and on the farms 
for decent homes in which to live and 
rear children. 

This is basically the same program 
that has been before this Congress for 
nearly 3 years. It is basically the same 
program that has been recommended by 
the Joint Committee on Housing, in 
which Congress invested $100,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, after hearings held in 
Washington and 32 other cities. The 
3 weeks of testimony held by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee have pro- 
duced no testimony either for or against 
this program which has not already been 
repeated time and time again in the 
thousands of words of testimony and 
exhibits available to the Members of 
this Congress. 
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The citizens of the United States who 
are going through the heartbreaking 
search for a place to live, who daily face 
the task of extracting some decency out 
of indecent places in which to live, have 
a right to know what this Congress ex- 
pects to do about housing. They have a 
right to know whether this Congress in- 
tends to embark on a housing program 
that will meet the needs of the American 
people, or whether it will continue to do 
only what the powerful but short- 
sighted real estate lobby wants it to do. 

There is still ample time for the Con- 
gress to act before this session adjourns, 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
can quickly conclude its hearings on S. 
866. It can utilize the wealth of material 
already available to it for the preparation 
of a report so that this House, in accord- 
ance with the pledge given by its chair- 
man, will have an opportunity to debate 
this bill and vote it up or down. In view 
of the statement quoted at the beginning 
of this speech, and of other public state- 
ments of the chairman, I think this House 
and the people of the United States have 
a right to know today when and if this 
committee expects to report on this 
matter. 

But I must express serious misgivings 
about the intentions of the chairman of 
the committee and of the Republican 
leadership of the House on this matter. 
Last week, the committee held only 1 
day of hearings on the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill. This week, the committee 
held hearings Monday morning but the 
further hearings scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday were canceled. Of 
course there are excuses—the House was 
meeting early or there were other meas- 
ures which the committee had to con- 
sider. But if there were a real resolve or 
intention on the part of the leadership to 
get this vitally important measure on the 
floor for a vote, ways could be found to 
expedite and complete the hearings, 
without further delay. 

There is a positive way by which the 
Members of this House can get an op- 
portunity to express their will on this 
matter. That is to discharge this com- 
mittee, and bring the matter directly 
to the floor for action. Many Members 
of this House already have signed dis- 
charge petition No. 6 now on the rostrum 
which would bring the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill to the floor. I know that 
other Members have hesitated to sign 
until there has been a full opportunity 
for consideration and a report by the 
committee. But the time is late and 
the events I have recited have thrown 
serious doubt on whether the House will 
ever be permitted to vote on this meas- 
ure at this session through the normal 
committee procedures. It is time for 
every Member of this House who really 
wants to vote on comprehensive housing 
legislation this year to get his name on 
that petition. The American people will 
not be fooled. They will interpret every 
name which is not on that petition as 
a vote against the only legislation that 
gives assurance of decent homes within 
ihe paying ability of all American fami- 

es. 

In conclusion, I would like to read to 
the House a brief editorial which ap- 
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peared in the May 25 issue of the New 
York Times, a conservative and highly 
respected newspaper if there ever was 
one. It is very much to the point of 
this discussion and it reads as follows: 


LET’S HAVE A VOTE ON HOUSING 


There are disturbing reports from Wash- 
ington that measures embodying a compre- 
hensive long-range housing program again 
may be lost in the shuffle of last-minute leg- 
islative deliberations. There is danger that 
all of the debates, hearings, and studies 
which have been inspired by the so-called 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill may go for naught, 
and that the measure may not even be re- 
ported out of committee unless some con- 
gressional leaders cease their filibustering 
and delaying tactics. A group of influential 
Members have been quoted as saying at this 
late hour that they will not support the bill 
unless all its provisions relating to public 
housing are eliminated. 

In their zeal for the cause of private enter- 
prise, these legislators appear to have over- 
looked the obvious fact that speculative 
builders and investors never have met, and 
never will meet, the urgent need for decent 
shelter for millions of low-income familiies, 
and that Government aid to fill this gap has 
become a recognized social and economic 
necessity. 

In this election year, and in the face of a 
continued shortage, it is deplorable that 
housing should have become a political foot- 
ball. No worthy purpose could be served by 
further delay. It is high time that Members 
of Congress should have an opportunity to 
show how they stand on this important 
question. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include an article entitled “Hous- 
ing,” appearing in the American Legion 
National Legionnaire for May 1948, to be 
included along with my remarks: 

HovsING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Having agreed to sup- 
port the amended Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, 
now that it provides definite priorities for 
veterans, the American Legion was mov- 
ing to add its own amendments to the legis- 
lation to make it a real veterans’ housing 
measure. 

Endorsement of the bill was voted by the 
national executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion on the recommendation of Wal- 
ter E. Alessandroni, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
chairman of the National Housing Commit- 
tee. 

The favorable action came after National 
Commander James F. O'Neil personally took 
the floor and made a dramatic plea for adop- 
tion of Chairman Alessandroni’s report. 

In its resolution on the TEW bill, the NEC 
directed that the American Legion, through 
its national legislative director, immediately 
present to Congress further amendments to 
the measure to incorporate in it all the pro- 
visions of its own Veterans’ Homestead Act 
of 1948. 

Chairman Alessandroni told the NEC that 
the TEW bill (S. 866) as amended by Senator 
RaLew E. FLANDERS, of Vermont, and passed 
by the Senate on April 22, provided definite 
priorities for veterans and thus removed the 
chief ground for American Legion objections 
to the measure. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED 

The NEC adopted the following resolution 
on the TEW bill as submitted by Chairman 
Alessandroni: 

“Whereas for 2 years veterans have des- 
perately needed adequate, reasonably priced 
housing; and 

“Whereas the Congress, public agencies, 
and private enterprise have been unsuccess- 
ful in providing sufficient quantities of such 
housing for veterans; and 
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“Whereas the American Legion Veterans’ 
Homestead Act of 1948 (H. R. 4488) pro- 
vides the best means of providing such hous- 
ing for veterans; and 

“Whereas, the TEW bill, as amended by 
Senator FLANDERS in conformance with the 
report of the Joint Congressional Investiga- 
tion Committee on Housing, has cured many 
of the objectionable defects of the previous 
TEW bill; and 

“Whereas the Flanders amendments do not 
provide the aid for veterans’ housing as 
contemplated by the Veterans’ Homestead Act 
of 1948 and therefore the measure is deficient 
as an omnibus housing bill by failing to 
provide sufficiently for the veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it . 

“Resolved, That the Director of the Na- 
tional Legislative Commission be directed 
to present to the Congress further amend- 
ments to Senator FLANDERS’ amendments to 
the TEW bill to incorporate therein the pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Homestead Act as 
modified by the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee print, dated March 28, 1948, and; be 
it finally 

“Resolved, That the national executive 
committee of the American Legion, in meet- 
ing duly assembled * * * hereby goes 
on record in support of the action contained 
in the first resolving clause above set forth 
and orders specific compliance.” 


O’NEIL STATEMENT 


National Commander O'Neil vigorously 
supported Chairman Alessandroni. He said, 
in part: 


“I have traveled some 83,000 miles since 
September 1. I have had an opportunity to 
talk with thousands of veterans, Legionnaires 
and non-Legionnaires, about this subject of 
housing. I have made it a point to do so. 
This is the most urgent issue before the 
country today, as it affects veterans. 

“I don’t think we can ever stand in very 
good grace before anybody if we are willing 
to accept Federal subsidies for ourselves and 
indicate we want them denied to anybody 
else. I don’t think we want to stand in 
that position, 

“I find myself in accord with the report 
of your housing committee as submitted 
through your National Economic Commis- 
sion in this resolution. I say to you this 
is a critical period and if you delay it, and 
continue to delay it, in the hopes you are 
going to postpone the day, you are only 
kidding yourself. Very frankly, you are kid- 
ding yourself and the Legion if you assume 
that position. This is critical to the vet- 
eran who is in need of housing. Some of 
them have been forced to double up. All 
of us here are in comfortable circumstances, 
or most of us are, but I want you to think 
about the veteran who is forced to double 
up with others. He finds himself, because 
of economic conditions, looking to rental 
housing. He can’t zet it. He is looking to 
the American Legion for assistance and we 
want to duck behind something that is not 
really the issue. I say to you, in my opinion 
we can take action here without violating 
any of the resolutions or mandates of the 
national organization as they relate to 
housing.” 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8.83. An act authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Elizabeth Pickering Winn; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.107. An act for the relief of William B. 
Buol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.158. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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S. 424. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of John 
J. Higgins, and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8.660. An act for the relief of Peter Drozd; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 709. An act for the relief of Carlos Rig- 
genbach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.765. An act for the relief of Santiago 
Solabarrieta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 873. An act for the relief of Warren H. 
McKenney; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.933. An act for the relief of Emanual 
Carinos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1035. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, 
Iowa, for use as domiciliary facilities by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 1303. An act for the relief of Lydia A. 
Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1387. An act for the relief of Hou Chung 
Chay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1364. An act for the relief of Kihei 
Matsuo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1409. An act for the relief of Markoto 
Iwamatsu, Atsushi Jun Iwamatsu, and Tomoe 
Iwamatsu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1476. An act to require the designation 
by the senior circuit judge of another judge 
to sit in the place of any judge against whom 
an affidavit of personal bias and prejudice has 
been filed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1504. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
the Saline Lands in Jackson County, State 
of Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others”, 
approved March 2, 1861 (12 Stat. 891), as 
amended by the act of November 29, 1944 
(58 Stat. 1086); to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

8.1573. An act for the relief of Marcella 
Kosterman; to the Committe on the 
Judiciary. 

8. 1606. An act for the relief of Wladyslav 
Plywacki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.17380. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
V. Reyer, Alexander A. Reyer, and Vitaly A. 
Reyer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1747. An act to authorize credit in cer- 
tain accounts of United States property and 
disbursing officers under the War Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 

nts. 

8. 1835. An act for the relief of Harry Dan- 
iels; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8S. 1964. An act for the relief of Walter 
Werner Tech; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1987. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the Preston 
Bench project, Idaho, in accordance with the 
Federal reclamation laws; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

8. 2040; an act for the relief of the owners 
of certain properties abutting Eastern Ave- 
nue in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2059. An act for the relief of Joyce Violet 
Angel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8S. 2215. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to support research and training 
in diseases of the heart and circulation, and 
to aid the States in the development of com- 
munity programs for the control of these 
diseases, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8S. 2237. An act to increase certain benefits 
payable under the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 2251. An act to authorize the Army and 
Navy Union, United States of America, De- 
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partment of Illinois, to construct a recrea- 
tional park on the grounds of the United 
States naval hospital, United States naval 
training center, Great Lakes, Ill; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

S. 2254. An act authorizing the transfer 
of a certain tract of land in the Fort Robin- 
son Military Reservation to the city of Craw- 
ford, Nebr., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 2406. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates of 
title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

8S. 2440. An act for the relief of Charles 
Duncan Montieth; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.2454. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
further provision for the recording of title 
to, interests in, and encumbrances upon cer- 
tain aircraft, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

8. 2455. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, by limiting 
the liability of certain persons not in pos- 
session of aircraft; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2456. An act to provide safety in aviation 
and to direct a study of the causes and char- 
acteristics of thunderstorms and other at- 
mospheric disturbances; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. j 

5. 2496. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance to Pinellas County, State of Florida, of 
certain public lands herein described; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 2508. An act relating to salaries of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the United 
States and certain officers and employees of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

S. 2592. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force to return cer- 
tain lands situated in Puerto Rico, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the conveyances to 
the United States Government, and final 
judgments in certain condemnation proceed- 
ings; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

§. 2593. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia a right-of-way for public-high- 
Way purposes in certain lands at Pungo, 
Va.; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant free 
postage to members of the armed forces while 
confined for treatment in a military or naval 
hospital, and to veterans while being fur- 
nished hospital treatment or institutional 
care in institutions operated by or under 
contract with the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 183. An act to transfer lot 1 in block 
115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the city of 
Pairbanks, Alaska. 

H.R.350. An act for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc. 

H.R. 892. An act for the relief of Michel 
Ferapontow; 

H.R. 926. An act for the relief of Dora 
Greenbaum (Brenner); 

H.R. 1608. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to. authorize the Postmaster 
General to contract for certain powerboat 
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service in Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1338); 

H.R. 1916. An act for the relief of Filiberto 
A. Bonaventura; 

H.R. 2218. An act for the relief of Law- 
rence Edgar Edwards; 

H. R. 2384. An act for the relief of Colbert 
H. Cannon; 

H.R. 2760. An act for relief of Thomas 
Camarda; 

H.R. 3344. An act to amend the fourth 
paragraph of section 4, chapter 1, title I, of 
the act entitled “An act making further 
provision for a civil government for Alaska, 
ahd for other purposes,” approved June 6, 
1900 (31 Stat. 322); 48 U. 8S. C. sec. 101, as 
amended; 

H. R. 3358. An act for the relief of Dr. Tim- 
othy C. H. Liang and Dr. Esther Chang Liang; 

H.R. 3526. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret K. Cahn; 

H.R. 3578. An act to reduce in area the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge in 
Essex County, Mass., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3603. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the division of the waters of the Snake 
River and its tributaries originating in either 
cf the two States and flowing into the other; 

H. R. 3633. An act to amend section 203 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, desig- 
nating certain public lands as available home 
lands; 

H. R. 3635. An act to ratify sections 1 and 
2 of Joint Resolution 7, enacted by the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii in its regu- 
lar session of 1947; 

H.R. 3640. An act for the relief of srs. 
Charlotte D. Wang, Harvey S. P. Wang, and 
Arthur Y. P. Wang. 

H.R. 3644. An act for the relief of James 
M. Dingwall, Jr.; Aileen Reynolds; Bert Wool- 
slayer; and Mrs. Maisie Purser Davis: 

H. R. 3730. An act to amend section 20 (12) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, with re- 
spect to r-course, by an initial or delivering 
carrier, against the carrier on whose line 
loss of, or damage or injury to, property is 
sustained, on account of expense incurred 
in defending actions at law. 

H, R. 3954. An act to approve Act No. 74 of 
the Session Laws of 1947 of the Territory of 
Hawaii, entitled “An act relating to revenue 
bonds of the Territory of Hawaii,” and Act 
No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act re- 
lating to Territorial and county public im- 
provements and the financing thereof by the 
issuance of revenue bonds”; 

H.R. 3965. An act for the relief of John H. 
Schmitt and Mrs. Mildred Schmitt; 

H.R. 4091. An act to ratify Act 287 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1947; 

H. R. 4201. An act to authorize payments to 
the public-school district or districts serving 
the Fort Peck project, Montana, for the edu- 
cation of dependents of persons engaged on 
that project; 

H. R. 4377. An act for the relief of the Con- 
solidated Steel Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H.R. 4379. An act for the relief of the Har- 
bor Boat Building Co.; the Wilmington Weld- 
ing & Boiler Works; and the B & R Machine 
Works, of Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H. R. 4393, An act to provide for the distri- 
bution, promotion, separation, and retire- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4426. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for certain functions and activities of 
the Weather Bureau, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4443, An act for the relief of Jacob 
Cohen; 

H. R. 4484. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dore Loetsch; ° 

H.R. 4512. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land to the State of Okla- 
homa for the use and benefit of the North- 
eastern State Teachers College at Tahlequah, 
Okla.; 
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H.R. 4513. An act to eliminate the re- 
quirement of oaths in certain land matters, 
and for other p : 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain surplus Government lands to 
the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recre- 
ational Area project, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Abraham 
Spevak; 

H.R. 4672. An act for the relief of John 
Cameron Henry; 

H. R. 4804. An act to allow service credit 
for certain enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
who acted as policemen and guards at the 
Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, Greenland, during 1940 
and 1941; 

H.R.4817. An act to amend the act of 
July 23, 1947 (61 Stat. 409) (Public Law No. 
219 of the 80th Cong.) ; 

H.R. 4823. An act to provide adequate 
school facilities within Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5122. An act to amend section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); 

H.R. 5173, An act to amend section 203 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, desig- 
nating certain public lands as available home 
lands; 

H.R. 5175. An act to confirm and ratify 
Act 205 of the session laws of 1947 of the 
Territory of Hawaii, relating to the issuance 
of public-improvement bonds; 

H.R. 5244. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to allow credit in connection 
with certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War II”; 

H.R. 5298. An act to establish Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil 
Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5836. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative to quitclaim a perpetual ease- 
ment over certain lands adjacent to the Fort 
Meyers Army Airfield, Fla.; 

H.R. 5839. An act to authorize the convey- 
ance to States, or political subdivisions, of 
roads leading to certain historical areas ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5870. An act to amend the act of May 
16, 1946 (Public Law 383, 79th Cong.), as 
amended, to provide increased allowances for 
the escorts of repatriated war dead; 

H.R. 5901. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution among the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming of the receipts 
of the Colorado River Development Fund for 
use in the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclusive, 
on a basis which is as nearly equal as practi- 
cable and to make available other funds for 
the investigtion and construction of proj- 
ects in any of the States of Colorado River 
Basin in addition to appropriations for said 
purposes from the Colorado River Develop- 
ment Fund; 

H. R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits, to certain aliens; 

H. R. 6203. An act to incorporate the Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Washington in 
corporation sole; 

H.R. 6209. An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to incorporate the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”, approved January 6, 1893, 
as amended; 

H.R. 6302. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, to permit 
the exercise of certain options on or before 
August 8, 1950; 

H. J. Res. 339. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp 
series in honor of volunteer firemen; 

H. J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a stamp commemorative 
of the golden anniversary of the consolida- 
tion of the Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, which 
boroughs now comprise New York City; 
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H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connec- 
tion with the Presidential inaugural cere- 
monies of 1949; 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Janu- 
ary 1949, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies of 
1949. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1006. An act to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, and the Potas- 
sium Act of February 7, 1927, in order to pro- 
mote the development of certain minerals 
on the public domain; and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2256. An act relating to the meat-in- 
spection service of the Department of Agri- 
culture; and 

8. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a preclamation, desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 183. An act to transfer lot 1 in block 
115, city of Fairbanks, Alaska, to the city 
of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H.R.350. An act for relief of Caffey-Rob- 
ertson-Smith, Inc.; 

H.R. 892. An act for relief of Michel Fera- 
pontow; 

H.R. 926. An act for relief of Dora Green- 
baum (Brenner). 

H.R. 1608. An act to amend “An act to 
authorize the Postmaster General to con- 
tract for certain powerboat service in 
Alaska”; 

H.R. 1916. An act for relief of Filiberto A. 
Bonventura; 

H.R. 2218. An act for relief of Lawrence 
Edgar Edwards; 

H. R. 2384. An act for relief of Colbert H. 
Cannon; 

H.R. 2760. An act for relief of Thomas 
Camarda; 

H.R. 3344. An act to amend Alaska civil 
government act, as amended; 

H. R. 3358. An act for relief of Drs. Timothy 
C. H. Liang and Esther Chang Liang; 

H. R. 3526. An act for relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet K. Cahn. 

H.R. 3578. An act to reduce in area the 
Parker River National Wildlife Refuge, Mass. 

H.R.3603. An act granting consent to 
Idaho and Wyoming to enter into Snake 
River compact; 

H. R. 3633. An act to amend section 203 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, des- 
ignating certain public lands as available 
home lands; 

H.R. 3635. An act to ratify sections 1 and 
2 of Joint Resolution 7 enacted by Hawaii 
Legislature; 

H. R. 3640. An act for relief of Mrs. Char- 
lotte D. Wang and others; 

H. R. 3644. An act for relief of James M. 
Dingwall and others. 

H.R. 3730. An act to amend section 20 
(12) of the Interstate Commerce Act; 

H. R. 3954. An act to approve Act No. 74 
and Act. No. 95 of the Session Laws of 1947 
of the Territory of Hawail; 
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H.R. 3965. An act for relief of John H. 
Schmitt and Mrs. MiJdred Schmitt; 

H. R. 4091. An act to ratify Act 237 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii 1947; 

H. R. 4201. An act to authorize payments 
to public school districts serving Fort Peck; 

H. R. 4377, An act for relief of Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H.R. 4379. An act for relief of Harbor Boat 
Building Co.; the Wilmington Welding and 
Boiler Works; and B. & R. Machine Works, of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 

H. R. 4393. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution, promotion, separation, and retire- 
ment of commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; 

H. R, 4426. An act to provide basic author- 
ity for certain functions of the Weather 
Bureau; 

H. R. 4443. An act for relief of Jacob Cohen. 

H. R. 4484. An act for relief of Theodore 
Loetsch; 

H.R. 4512. An act to convey certain Okla- 
homa lands to Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah; 

H.R. 4513. An act to eliminate the require- 
ment of oaths in certain land matters, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 4551. An act to provide for addition 
of surplus Government lands to Cape Hat- 
teras project; 

H.R. 4593. An act for relief of Abraham 
Spevak; 

H. R. 4672. An act for relief of John Cam- 
eron Henry. 

H. R. 4804. An act to allow service credit 
for certain enlisted men of Coast Guard who 
acted as policemen at Ivigtut Cryolite Mine, 
Greenland, in 1940 and 1941. 

H.R. 4817. An act to amend act of July 23, 
1947 (61 Stat. 409); 

H.R. 4823. An act to provide adequate 
school facilities within Yellowstone Park. 

H.R. 5122. An act to amend section 9 of 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 512); 

H.R. 5173. An act to amend section 203 of 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act; 

H.R. 5175. An act to ratify Act 205 of 1947 
Hawaii Session Laws; 

H. R. 5244. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to allow credit in connection with 
certain homestead entries for military or 
naval service rendered during World War II”; 

H. R. 5836. An act to authorize Secretary of 
Army to quitclaim a perpetual easement over 
certain lands adjacent to the Fort Myers 
Army Airfield, Fla.; 

H. R. 5839. An act to authorize conveyance 
to States of roads leading to certain histori- 
cal areas administered by Interior Depart- 
ment; 

H. R. 5870. An act to amend act of May 16, 
1946 (Public, 383, 79th Cong.); 

H.R. 5901. An act to provide for distribu- 
tion of receipts of the Colorado River De- 
velopment Fund; 

H.R. 5922. An act relating to the issuance 
of reentry permits to certain aliens; 

H.R. 6203. An act to incorporate the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Washington; 

H.R.6209. An act to amend Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral Foundation Incorpora- 
tion Act; 

H. R. 6302. An act to amend Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920; 

H, J. Res. 339. Joint resolution on issuance 
of special postage stamp series in honor of 
volunteer firemen; 

H. J. Res. 371. Joint resolution on special 
stamp commemorative of golden anniversary 
of consolidation of the five boroughs com- 
prising Greater New York. 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to provide 
for maintenance of public order during 1949 
inaugural; 

H. J. Res. 380. Joint resolution to grant 
permits to Committee on Inaugural Cere- 
monies for January 1949; and 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution to provide 
for quartering in certain public buildings in 
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the District of Columbia, of troops partici- 
pating in the inaugural ceremonies of 1949. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 27, 1948, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1589. A communication from the President 
of the United States, expressing his earnest 
hope that the House of Representatives will 
take favorable action at this session upon 
legislation providing Federal aid for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (H. Doc. No. 677); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed. 

1590. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1949, in the amount of $19,155,000, for 
car2, handling, and disposal of surplus prop- 
erty abroad (H. Doc. No. 678); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1591. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $158.636,100 
for the Post Office Department (H. Doc. No. 
679); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1592. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a report of a pro- 
posed transfer of a submarine chaser for use 
in the Valley Forge Military Academy; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1593. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a contract by and be- 
tween the United States and the Indians of 
the Fort Berthold Reservation as provided for 
by Public Law 296, Eightieth Congress, first 
session; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1594. A letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer 
a portion of the Veterans’ Administration 
center at Los Angeles, Calif., to the State of 
California for the use of the University of 
California; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

1595. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a preliminary examination and survey of 
St. Marys River, Ga., and Fla., and North 
River, Ga., authorized by the River and Har- 
bor Act approved on March 2, 1945, and also 
authorized under the provisions of House 
Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, which was enacted into law, with 
modifications, in section 1 of the River and 
Harbor Act approved on January 21, 1927 (H. 
Doc. No. 680); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with five 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JENSEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6705. A bill making appropria- 
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tions for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2038). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3685. A bill authorizing the Wyan- 
dotte Tribe of Oklahoma, through its business 
committee, to sell and convey, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Wyandotte Indian public burial ground in 
Kansas City, Kans.; without’ amendment 
(Rept. No. 2039). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6623. A bill to stimulate the produc- 
tion and conservation of strategic and critical 
ores, metals, and minerals and for the estab- 
lishment within the Department of the In- 
terior of a Mine Incentive Payments Division, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2041). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
8S. 1871. An act to restore certain lands to 
the town site of Wadsworth, Nev.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2042). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1933. An act to-authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Montana to school district 55, 
Roosevelt County, Mont.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2043). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 6457. A bill to provide for disposition 
of lands on the Cabazon, Augustine, and 
Torres-Martenez Indian Reservations; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2045). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Twelfth intermediate re- 
port of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, to ascertain 
scope of interpretation by general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2050). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
H. Res. 615. Resolution waiving points 
of order against H. R. 6705, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2052). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut: Committee 
on Interstate and Fcreign Commerce. H. R. 
6696. A bill to amend part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, with respect to stand- 
ards of safety and sanitation in the case of 
certain cars and equipment used in the 
movement of express traffic or baggage; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2053). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr, WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. J. Res. 412. Joint 
resolution to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to strengthen the 
American merchant marine, to encourage in- 
vertment in the American merchant marine 
to build more ships, and to remove inequi- 
ties; without amendment (Rept. No. 2054). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. J. Res. 413. Joint 
resolution to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to further promote 
the development and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2055). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5147. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Florence A. W. Arens; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2040). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1941. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to John F. 
Compton, formerly John Crazy Bull, a patent 
in fee to certain land; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2044). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. Res. 606. Resolution referring the 
bill H. R. 1171 to the Court of Claims; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 204 ,. Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4702. A bill for the 
relief of J. W. Greenwood, Jr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2047). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4830. A bill for the 
relief of Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2048). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 5421. A bill for the 
relief of the estate of James Patrick Hackett 
and Charles L, Stover; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2049). Referred to the Committee 
cf the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6704. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 6705. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 6706. A bill for the relief of certain 
veterans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H: R. 6707. A bill to amend the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law $81, 80th 
Cong.), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 6708. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of flood-control work on the Red River 
of the North, Miun., and N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 6709. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the city of New 
York a perpetual easement in, over, and 
upon a 0.29-acre parcel of land at New York 
Naval Shipyard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. ; 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 6710. A bill to extend to January 1, 
1950, certain provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code relating to the compensation of 
military and naval personnel; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 6711. A bill to amend Public Law 
195, Eightieth Congress (ch. 258, Ist sess.), 
entitled “An act to provide revenue for the 
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District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

”*: to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 
’ ==.R.6712. A bill to provide for revenue 
revision, to correct tax inequities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 6713. A bill to authorize a further 
preliminary examination and a new survey of 
the Spring Creek, North and South Branches, 
which fiows into the Marsh River, a trib- 
utary of the Red River of the North, Norman 
County, State of Minnesota, for flood con- 
trol, for run-off and water-flow retardation, 
and soil-erosion prevention; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. - 

By Mr. JONES of W: 

H. R. 6714. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on the District of Columtia. 

Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 6715. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948 to include the State 
of Israel, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS (by request) : 

H. R. 6716. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer a por- 
tion of the Veterans’ /dministration center 
at Los Angeles, Calif., to the State of Cali- 
fornia for the use of the University of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R.6717. A bill to authorize the reim- 
bursement of the reclamation fund for the 
cost of the construction and certain costs 
of operation and maintenance of the Colo- 
rado River front work and levee system adja- 
cent to the Yuma Federal irrigation project 
in Arizona and California; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution to 
suspend commercial relations with Lebanon; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SOMERS: 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution sus- 
pending commercial relations between the 
United States and Lebanon; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNx of New York: 

H.R. 6718. A bill for the relief of Jeptha 
R. Macfarlane; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6719. A bili for the relief of Manuel 
Barrios, his wife, Elvira Barrios, and infant 
son, Gerardo Barrios; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6720. A bill for the relief of Fe’R. 
Dumaguing; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Ciary. 


By Mr. JONES of W: 

H. R. 6721. A bill for the relief of Anthony 

Lazanis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R, 6722. A bill to authorize the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia to hear and determine a motion 
for a new trial for Thomas Jordon; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2017. By Mr. HART: Petition of Union 
City Post, No. 46, of the American Legion, 
protesting further shipment of potential war 
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materials to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


2018. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition of the 
German Sick Beneficial Society of Mansfield, 
Ohio, with reference to the amendment of 
House bill 6163; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

2019. By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Petition 
of Wirt Henry Ferguson urging Congress to 
establish a policy to halt aggressive expan- 
sion of the present Russian Government 
and its satellites; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2020. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Frank 
Kish and others, urging consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
legislation titled “The Subversive Activities 
Control Act”; to the Committee on Un- 
Amcrican Activities. 

2021. Also, petition of Micheal T. Nevaloney 
and others, urging consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
legislation which would provide for the ad- 
mission of our share of displaced persons; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2022. Also, petition of Glendale American 
Legion, Post, No. 127, California, urging con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of legislation for increase in 
compensation for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Tuurspay, May 27, 1948 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord Jesus, as Thou dost move among 
people and see what men are doing today, 
how sore must be Thy heart. 

Thou whose head was cradied in straw 
must often reflect that straw was not as 
coarse as man’s selfishness. 

Thou whose hands were spread upon 
a cross and fastened with nails must 
often reflect that nails were never so 
sharp as man’s ingratitude. 

Hear us as we pray for this poor blun- 
dering world, in which the nations never 
seem to learn how to live as brothers. 

They resort again and again to meth- 
ods that produce only more bitter tears, 
methods that only add to misery and 
subtract nothing from problems. 

Heal them that need healing, make 
strong the wavering, guide the perplexed, 
befriend the lonely, give new faith and 
courage to those whose spirits are low. 

Lift up our heads, put a new light 
in our eyes and a new song in our hearts, 
and we will do better and be better for 
the sake of Thy love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of Wednesday, May 26, 1948, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he. announced 
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that on May 26, 1948, the President had 
approved and signed the following act: 

8. 1979. An act authorizing and directing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to undertake certain 
= of the soft-shell and hard-shell 
clams. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6407) 
to encourage the development of an in- 
ternational air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. WoLvertTon, Mr. HiIn- 
sHAW, Mr. LEONARD W. HALtt, Mr. Lea, and 
Mr. PRIEST were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5874) to 
establish a District of Columbia Armory 
Board, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6071) to provide for the treatment of 
sexual psychopaths in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the foliowing bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 6096. An act making available the 
Government-owned alcohol plants at Mus- 
catine, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, 
Nebr., for the production of products from 
agricultural commodities in the furtherance 
of authorized programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6556. An :.ct to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 6659. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore; 

H.&.3731. An act authorizing modifica- 
tions in the repayment contracts with the 
Lower Yellowstone Irrigation District No. 1 
and the Lower Yellowstone Irrigation Dis- 
trict No. 2; 

H.R.8785. An act to authorize the State 
of Minnesota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, State of 
Minnesota, for 7 propagation, and for 
other purposes; an 

H. R. 5874. An -_ to establish a District of 
Columbia Armory Board, and for other pur- 
poses. 

MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


(The following request by Mr. Fercu- 
SON was inadvertently omitted from the 
Recorp of Wednesday, May 26, 1948:) 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Corporations of the Committee 
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on Appropriations be permitted to sit 
during the sessions of the Senate until 
the completion of the hearings on the 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is entered. 


MURDER OF GEORGE W. POLK 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
copy of a letter which I have sent to 
the Secretary of State regarding the 
shocking murder of George W. Polk, 
chief correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in the Middle East, 
whose body was found, bound hand and 
foot, floating in the bay at Salonika in 
Greece. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 22, 1948. 
Hon. Georcr C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of State, State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This week the body 
of George W. Polk, chief correspondent for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in the 
Middle East, was found, bound hand and 
foot, floating in the bay at Salonika in Greece. 
According to newspaper accounts, he had 
been shot in the back of the head. 

You will agree with me, I believe, that it 
is of the utmost importance that the Ameri- 
can people be acquainted with all of the 
facts in this tragic case, and it is to that end 
that I send you this letter. 

In addition to an investigation and dis- 
closure of the facts, I should like to know 
precisely what steps the State Department 
is taking in this matter. Is an official in- 
quiry under way to determine and fix re- 
sponsibility for this reporter’s death? Is the 
Government of Greece cooperating in this 
inquiry? Has it been determined that Mr. 
Polk’s death was due to the negligence of 
the Greek Government? If so, is the Greek 
Government prepared to take appropriate 
action? 

I hope that you will give this matter your 
personal attention and that I may expect 
to have a report at the earliest possible time. 

Very sincerely yours, . 
Henry CasoT Lopez, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as part of 
this insertion, I ask that there be printed 
a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of Overseas Writers, and a 
press release which was issued by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, chairman of the com- 
mittee to inquire into the murder of 
George Polk, and by Ernest K. Lindley, 
president of the Overseas Writers, to- 
gether with a list of the names of the 
members of the committee appointed to 
inquire into the murder of George Polk. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Resolution by the executive committee of 
Overseas Writers appointing a committee 
to inguire into the murder of George Polk 
Whereas the murder of George Polk while 

carrying out his duties as an American re- 

porter in a foreign country is of grave concern 
to American writers; 

Resolved, That a committee appointed by 
the president of Overseas Writers is directed 
to determine whether a full and complete 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
crime is being conducted; 

And is therefore authorized to call upon 
the Secretary of State, the Ambassador of 
Greece, and the Chief of the American Mis- 
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sion for Aid to Greece, Governor Dwight Gris- 
wold; 

And is also directed to receive evidence 
submitted from any other sources; 

And when this preliminary inquiry has 
been completed, the committee is directed to 
report to the president and the executive 
committee of Overseas Writers whether other 
measures are necessary to uncover the whole 
truth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY WALTER LIPPMANN, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE To INQUIRE INTO 
THE MURDER OF GEORGE POLK, AND BY ERNEST 
K. LINDLEY, PRESIDENT, OVERSEAS WRITERS 
Gen. William J. Donovan, organizer and 

director of the wartime Office of Strategic 

Services, has consented to serve as counsel to 

the committee to inquire into the murder 

of George Polk. 

Statement by Mr. Lippmann: “The com- 
mittee feels that General Donovan’s aCccept- 
ance of this invitation will give the American 
public in general and the newspaper, radio, 
and magazine professions confidence that the 
inquiry will be thorough and penetrating. It 
goes without saying, I hope, that General 
Donovan, like the members of the committee, 
is serving without compensation.” 

The committee to inquire into the mur- 
der of George Polk was appointed by author- 
ity of a resolution of the executive committee 
of Overseas Writers. It is directed to deter- 
mine whether a full and complete inquiry 
into all the circumstances of the crime is 
being conducted, to receive evidence from 
official and private sources, and to report 
* © * whether other measures are neces- 
sary to uncover the whole truth. 

A list of the members of the committee is 
attached. 


COMMITTEE TO INQUIRE INTO THE MURDER OF 
GEORGE POLK 

Walter Lippmann, columnist, New York 
Herald Tribune Syndicate, chairman. 

Marquis Childs, columnist, United Fea- 
tures Syndicate, vice chairman. 

Phelps Adams, chief, Washington bureau, 
New York Sun. 

Morgan Beatty, 
Broadcasting Co. 

Elmer Davis, 
Broadcasting Co. 

Peter Edson, columnist, Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. 

Robert Elson, chief, Washington bureau, 
Time and Life. 

Benjamin M. McKelway, editor, Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 

Eugene Meyer, chairman of the board, 
Washington Post. 

Relman Morin, chief, Washington bureau, 
Associated Press. 

James Reston, New York Times. 

Albert L. Warner, chief, Washington news 
bureau, Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Lyle C. Wilson, chief, Washington bureau, 
United Press. 


commentator, National 


commentator, American 


Ez officio 

Ernest K. Lindley, Washington editor, 
Newsweek; president of Overseas Writers. 

Joseph C. Harsch, news analyst, Columbia 
Broadcasting System; secretary of Overseas 
Writers. 

Paul Wooton, New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune; treasurer of Overseas Writers. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
today’s proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on p. 6598.) 


May 27 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
(S. Doc. No. 161) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmiting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the Department of Justice in 
the form of an amendment to the budget 
for the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


TRANSFER BY NAvy DEPARTMENT OF SUBMARINE 
CHASER TO VALLEY Force MILITary ACADEMY 
FOUNDATION, WAYNE, Pa. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
Valley Forge Military Academy Foundation, 
of Wayne, Pa., had requested the Navy De- 
partment to transfer a submarine chaser for 
use by that organization for student train- 
ing purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


Contract BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
INDIANS OF Fort BERTHOLD RESERVATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a contract by 
and between the United States and the 
Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, N. Dak. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF SERVICE- 
MEN’s READJUSTMENT ACT oF 1944 

A letter from the Administrator of Veter- 

ans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of proposed 


legislation to extend for 1 year certain pro- 
visions of section 100 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, re- 
lating to the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into leases for 
periods not exceeding 5 years (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance, 
PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
at Bozeman, Mont., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation giving that associa- 
tion a voice in wage controversies under 
the Railway Labor Act, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

H. R. 5965. A bill to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1421); and 

H.R. 6242. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspen- 
sion of import duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous metal scrap; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1416). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

§ 2186. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Act entitled “An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation, and for other purposes”; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1415). 

By Mr. REED, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 6078. A bill to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1422). 
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By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2675. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1418); 

H.R.5587. A bill to add certain lands to 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1417); 

H.R. 5816. A bill to amend the act of 
April 25, 1947, relating to the establishment 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1419); and 

8S. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Potholes Dam in the Columbia 
Basin project to O'Sullivan Dam; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1420). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, and withdrawing a 
nomination which nominating messages 
appropriate 


were referred to the 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

Charles Franklin Brannan, of Colorado, to 
be Secretary of Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Robert L. Shivers, of Honolulu, T. H., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district _No. 32, with headquarters at 
Honolulu, T. H. (reappointment). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Robert C. Burns, to be a lieutenant colonel 
in the Regular Marine Corps; William E. 
Bonds to be a first lieutenant in the Regular 
Marine Corps, and Edward R. Carney and 
sundry other officers to be second lieutenants 
in the Regular Marine Corps; 

Augustine A. Albanese, and sundry others 
for appointment in the Navy; and 

John H. Dayton and sundry other retired 
Officers for advancement on the retired list 
of the Navy to the rank of vice admiral. 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Roulhac Gewin, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama; and 

Raymond E. Thomason, of Alabama, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Alabama. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month of 
April 1948, from the chairman of a cer- 
tain committee, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UniTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 13, 1948. 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 

submits the following report showing the 
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name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
April 1948, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 
1944: 

Leona V. MacKinnon, 1443 Spring Road 
NW.; Social Security Administration, Federal 
Security Agency; annual salary, $5,905.20. 

Fedele F. Fauri, 3227 Northampton Street 
NW., Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress; annual salary, $9,975. 

Martha D. Ring, 3510 Morrison Street NW.; 
Division of Public Health Methods, Federal 
Security Agency; annual salary, $6,623.40. 

E. D. MILirxin, 
Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

8. 2757. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act approved June 21, 1938, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

* By Mr. ECTON (for himself, Mr. Hayr- 
DEN, and Mr. McFaRLanp) : 

S. 2758. A bill to stimulate the production 
and conservation of strategic and critical 
ores, metals, and minerals and for the estab- 
lishment within the Department of the In- 
terior of a Mine Incentive Payments Divi- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

S. 2759. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection thereon of a 
post office building at Bunker Hill, l.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

8.2760. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Air Force to establish land-based air 
warning and control installations for the 
national security, and for other purposes; 

8. 2761. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a joint long-range proving ground 
for guided missiles, and for other purposes; 

8S. 2762. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of an Air Engineering Development 
Center, and for other purposes; and 

8. 2763. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
lands and interests therein between the city 
of San Diego, Calif., and the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

8. 2764. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(Mr. MORSE introduced Senate bill 2765, 
to amend the Public Health Service Act, 
79th Cong., ch. 538, 2d sess., to provide for 
Federal inspection of institutions, State men- 
tal health authorities, and hospitals who 
obtain grants of money, which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and appears under a separate heading.) 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 
The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H.R. 6096. An act making available the 
Government-owned alcohol plants at Musca- 
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tine, Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, 
Nebr., for the production of products from 
agricultural commodities in the furtherance 
of authorized programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 6556. An act to extend the authority 
of the President under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 6659. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes; ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON SOCIAL SECURITY RELAT- 
ING TO PERMANENT AND TOTAL DIS- 
ABILITY INSURANCE (S. DOC. NO. 162) 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a report of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security, relating to permanent 
and total disability insurance made to 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 
[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a statement by 
him regarding Senate Joint Resolution 200, 
together with a copy of the joint resolution, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


AN ADDRESS TO TEXANS BY SENATOR 
O’DANIEL 

[Mr. O’DANIEL asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 

delivered by him at Fort Worth, Tex., on 

May 20, 1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LIVING: 1948—ADDRESS BY GOV. EARL 
WARREN, OF CALIFORNIA 

[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the ReEcorp a radio 
address on the subject Living—1948, de- 
livered by Gov. Earl Warren, of California, 
on May 16, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER 
{Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial on 
the subject of statehood for Hawaii, pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Advertiser, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
this afternoon. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 
consent for the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Federal Security of the Committee 
on Appropriations to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

Mr. IVES asked and obtained consent 
for the Subcommittee on Health of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare to sit this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of holding a hearing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG asked and ob- 
tained consent for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to meet at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent for the subcommittee of the 
Small Business Committee investigating 


With- 
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the shortage of oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts to sit and hold a hearing during the 
session of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Subcommittee on Oil and 
Steel of the Special Committee to Study 
Problems of American Small Business 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB]. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 


The 


George 
Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 

Ives 

Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kem 

Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 

Lodge 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 


Millikin 
Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Pepper 
Reed 


Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 

Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 

White 

Wiley 


Ferguson Williams 


Planders Martin Wilson 
Pulbright Maybank Young 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batt], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusxH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTKINsS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosrty] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’ManHoneEy], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEwarRT], and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umstead], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Eighty-one Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 
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INVESTIGATION OF VOICE OF AMERICA 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution. I ask for 
immediate consideration, that the clerk 
read the resolution, and that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair assumes that the Senator is not 
asking for immediate consideration in 
the Senate of the resolution itself, but 
is asking for immediate consideration of 
its reference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Reference to the 
appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) was read 
by the Chief Clerk, as follows: 

Whereas the attention of the Senate has 
been called to certain allegations against the 
radio-broadcast operations of the State De- 
partment and certain radio networks under 
Public Law 402 of the Eightieth Congress, 
commonly known as the Voice of America 
program; and 

Whereas these allegations, if true, present 
a condition so critical in our interstate and 
foreign communications as to warrant the 
immediate attention of this body: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby gives unanimous approval to 
a full and complete investigation of these 
allegations by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof. 

Src. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it may deem advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
but not later than March 15, 1949: Provided, 
however, That the committee shall file an in- 
terim report of the findings of its preliminary 
investigation, together with its recommenda- 
tions for any immediate legislation as it may 
deem advisable to the Senate on or before 
June 15, 1948. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems ad- 
visable, and is authorized with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. The 
expenses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion shall be given immediate consideration 
by the Senate when so requested by said 
committee in an amount sufficient to carry 
out the purpose of this resolution, which 
expenses shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if 
unanimous consent is being asked for 
consideration of the resolution, I shall 
have to interpose objection. I think it 
ought to be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Let 
the Chair state the parliamentary situ- 
ation. The Senator from Indiana is not 
asking for immediate consideration by 
the Senate of the resolution. He is ask- 
ing immediate consideration of the ques- 
tion of reference of his resolution to a 
committee. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It is not necessary to 
ask immediate consideration. That is 
always in the province of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 
The Chair will have to state that under 
objection any consideration of the reso- 
lution—even the question of reference— 
would have to lie over for 1 day, without 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection 
to the investigation. Of course I sup- 
port it. But it is rather odd to submit 
a resolution announcing that the Sen- 
ate does anything unanimously, in ad- 
vance of action. Presuming on the 
unanimity of the Senate is a little out of 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair must state that debate is not in 
order, under the Reorganization Act, on 
a question of this character. The only 
question before the Senate is whether 
it will give unanimous consent for the 
present reference of the resolution to a 
committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If unanimous con- 
sent is given, does that foreclose the 
right of any Senator to object to the ref- 
erence? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
unanimous consent is given, under the 
terms of the Reorganization Act the 
Chair is required to make an immediate 
reference, without debate. But the ref- 
erence is subject to an appeal, which is 
debatable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no idea that 
the Chair would make an erroneous ref- 
erence of the resolution. Therefore I 
do not wish to be in the position of ob- 
jecting to the Chair passing on the 
question. But I have very definite con- 
clusions and opinions as to where the 
resolution should go. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the request of the Senator from 
Indiana? The Chair hears none. 

This is another of those very difficult 
situations which arise under the lan- 
guage of the Reorganization Act. In 
this instance at least three committees 
of the Senate could certainly sustain a 
color of right to consider the resolution. 
One of them is the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Another is the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. The third is the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
In the presence of such a controversy 
the Chair is required to act under sec- 
tion 137 of the Reorganization Act, which 
reads as follows: 

In any case in which a controversy arises 
as to the jurisdiction of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate with respect to any 
proposed legislation, the question of juris- 
diction shall be decided by the presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate without debate, in favor 
of that committee which has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter which predominates 


in such proposed legislation, but such de- 
cision shall be subject to an appeal. 


As has happened in a number of pre- 
vious instances this session, the Chair 
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confronts the necessity of deciding in his 
own mind which committee has jurisdic- 
tion over “the subject matter which pre- 
dominates in such proposed legislation.” 
Therefore the problem is, What interest 
predominates as between the three rival 
committees? 

In the present instance the Chair feels 
that the line of demarcation between at 
least two of these committees is very 
narrow. Therefore the Chair proposes, 
insofar as the rules permit, to submit 
the question of jurisdiction to the de- 
cision of the Senate itself. 

Unfortunately, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which in this respect is quite 
contrary to the previous rules of the Sen- 
ate, the only way the Chair can submit 
the question to the Senate is to make a 
tentative reference in the first instance 
and then invite an appeal if the Senate 
disagrees with the reference. Therefore, 
solely for the purpose of initiating the 
process of permitting the Senate to de- 
cide, the Chair will make a tentative ref- 
erence, which will be made without preju- 
dice, and with the distinct understand- 
- ing that so far as the Chair is concerned, 
he is merely embracing a mechanism for 
the purpose of allowing a free decision 
in the Senate. 

The Chair finds that the interest of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
not the predominating interest in this 
legislation, for what the Chair believes 
are obvious reasons. There is a more 
direct and specific predominance, in the 
Chair’s view, in another committee. 

In the view of the Chair, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce does not predomi- 
nate, because in the tentative opinion of 
the Chair the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce could arise only in respect to that 
committee’s jurisdiction over radio; and 
it does not seem to the Chair that the 
radio phase, per se, of the pending prob- 
lem predominates, - 

The Chair therefore tentatively rules 
that the resolution should be referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, because under 
the Reorganization Act to that commit- 
tee is committed the specific obligation 
of “studying the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and efficiency.” 

Therefore, if the Senate will have in 
mind what the Chair has said by way of 
introduction, namely, that this is purely 
a mechanism for the purpose of letting 
the Senate itself decide—the Chair rules, 
without prejudice to anyone or to any 
committee, that the resolution should be 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
That ruling is subject to appeal, and an 
appeal is subject to debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Tke PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, tenta- 
tively I appeal—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have the floor; have I not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 


the Senator from Kentucky was recog- 
nized 


Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I feel that the Chair has rendered 
his decision in good faith. Yet I feel 
that the criticism which was indulged in 
and will be indulged in regarding this 
whole matter is and will be leveled 
against the State Department because of 
legislation which was reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senate is familiar with the course of that 
legislation over the last year, and the 
Senate is familiar with the fact that it 
was regarded as being of such im- 
portance that a joint committee of the 
two Houses was appointed and author- 
ized to investigate the question of the 
Voice of America. It made a very de- 
tailed investigation in.a number of coun- 
tries, and came back here and proposed 
legislation was formulated in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. That com- 
mittee reported the proposed legislation, 
and it was enacted. So this whole mat- 
ter involves a law and the administration 
of a law by the State Department, and 
that law came from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

I understand that the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments may have over-all jurisdiction to 
investigate expenditures in all depart- 
ments, regardless of the particular com- 
mittee from which the legislation upon 
which the investigation is based may 
have emanated. Yet it seems to me 
that the committee which sponsored 
this program, which heard the witnesses 
who testified concerning it and which 
advocated the legislation, and in a sense 
is responsible for it, should make the 
investigation of any violation or any 
omission or any item of performance of 
the program by the Department, which 
certainly relies upon the Committee on 
Foreign Relations for legislation of this 
and all other kinds dealing with our 
foreign relations and our international 
program. 

I have no doubt that the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments would conduct a fair and im- 
partial investigation. Yet, under the 
circumstances, I feel that this resolu- 
tion should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I realize 
that committee has a very large pro- 
gram, and probably in some respects it 
is overworked. It may be that the com- 
mittee does not desire to have juris- 
diction of this matter. I rather suspect 
that it does not. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me somewhat strange that the inves- 
tigation should be taken away from that 
committee, because I have a feeling that 
if the same sort of investigation were to 
be carried on under a resolution by 
which the RFC or the Export-Import 
Bank or the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion were to be investigated, the inves- 
tigation would go to the committee 
which was responsible for the original 
legislation, because, in this jnstance, if 
legislation on this subject is necessary, 
it is bound to come from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
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partments cannot bring in a*bill or any 
other proposed legislation dealing with 
the Voice of America and its program, 
which is a part of our international 
set-up. 

So it seems to me that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should have 
jurisdiction of this investigation, not be- 
cause it will favor the State Department, 
or will be unfavorable to it, because I 
assume that any committee would wish 
to know the facts; certainly I wish to 
know them, I wish to know how all this 
happened, how it came about, who was 
respyonsible, whether it was the State 
Department or whether it was someone 
in the State Department, whether it was 
the officers of the National Broadcasting 
Co. or of any other broadcasting com- 
pany. We wish to know the facts; we 
wish to obtain the truth about this 
matter. 

I think the committee which spon- 
sored the program and brought in the 
proposed legislation, and which therefore 
to some extent is subject to any criti- 
cism which may grow out of a lack of 
foresight in the proper framing of this 
legislation, should not be denied the op- 
portunity to make the investigation. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago 
that I was tentatively appealing from 
the decision of the Chair. However, I 
shall not insist on the appeal. I wished 
to express my views about the matter, 
namely, that I think the Chair should 
have referred this resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, for obvious 
reasons. Nevertheless, I shall not appeal 
from the decision the Chair has rendered. 

However, I hope this reference will not 
be regarded as a precedent in connection 
with the reference of resolutions of this 
sort, so as to result in having them taken 
away from the committees which are re- 
sponsible for the legislation and for the 
creation of the agency that is under 
attack. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, SMITH. Naturally, as a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
appreciate the remarks the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has made; and 
having been a member of that commit- 
tee, and having been chairman of the 
subcommittee which had to do with this 
legislation, and having been chairman 
of the group which went abroad last 
summer in connection with the legisla- 
tion, I naturally feel very intimately 
connected with it. But for that very rea- 
son, so far as I personally am concerned, 
I wish to make it clear for the REcorpD 
that I support the position and decision 
of the Chair in making the reference of 
this resolution, because I think it would 
be a splendid thing to have another com- 
mittee make a fresh start on this matter. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee 
we have given a great deal of time and 
thought to this matter and this pro- 
gram. I should like to cooperate in every 
way I can with another committee in 
this connection, because of my back- 
ground of knowledge of this matter. As 
I have said, I think it would be wise to 
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have the Cemmittee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments look into this 
matter, which the Foreign Relations 
Committee has worked on previously. 

I appreciate what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said about possibly the 
natural jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; but this matter is of 
such concern to every Member of the 
Senate and to the country at large that I 
personally should like to have an in- 
vestigation made by a new group, in view 
of the fact that the Foreign Relations 
Committee has considered the matter 
from a slightly different angle. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky whether he thinks that would 
be a wise decision from the standpoint of 
our committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
withdrawn the appeal, which I had to 
take in order to be able to say what I have 
said about the matter. But I wish to say 
that I have not the slightest suspicion or 
fear that because the Committee on 
Foreign Relations sponsored this legisla- 
tion in the first place, it would in any way 
be partial to or disposed to favor the 
State Department or anyone in it who 
had been guilty of any wrong doing or of 
any lack of appreciation of the problem 
thus faced. It may be that as a matter 
of general desirability, some other com- 
mittee might be looked upon as likely to 
be a little more impartial than the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations would be, 
but I do not think that is so. 

However, having withdrawn the ap- 
peal, there is nothing further that I wish 
to say about it. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Jersey, 
end I know how earnest and how diligent 
and how utterly disinterested he has 
been in his efforts to bring about the en- 
actment of this law and to see that it is 
properly enforced. All of us are inter- 
ested in that. 

I have no doubt that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the distinguished President pro 
tempore of the Senate, who now is pre- 
siding over the Senate, is equally inter- 
ested in seeing that this law is properly 
administered, so that there will be no 
refiecction upon our country or any part 
of it or upon our program because of it. 
So I withdraw the appeal. But I did not 
want the opportunity to pass without 
saying that I still have faith in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire 
to add my own word, that I of course 
have faith in my own committee, and 
that because of my personal relationship 
to this subject, Iam eager for some com- 
mittee to check up on the matter. We 
shall try to cooperate with them to the 
end of bringing about a right result. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair does not wish to violate the pro- 
prieties by engaging in a discussion of 
the subject while in the Chair, but he 
would at least like permission to state 
that he shares with the Senator from 
Kentucky complete respect for the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 
There is no disrespect involved in the 
Chair’s decision. 

The Chair wants to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate for its information 
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the fact that the resolution in itself, by 
its text, requires the investigation to be 
made by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I want to 
say first of all I very regretfully enter my 
appeal from the decision of the Chair on 
this matter, and I wish to say a very brief 
word about the situation. That word 
must be brief, because I have only known 
of the situation in the late minutes, and 
I have had no opportunity to refresh my 
recollection as to events or to study the 
present conditions and circumstances, 

I appreciate fully, Mr. President, it 
often happens that jurisdiction over- 
laps and that the Chair might well be 
justified in making an assignment to any 
one of the three committees claiming ju- 
risdiction. There is something of truth 
in the statement that that is the present 
situation. 

I feel, however, that the claim of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate is the paramount 
problem involved. We are dealing with 
a subject matter, to be sure, that has 
some special significaice to those inter- 
ested in our foreiga relations, but after 
all, Mr. President; all that is being done 
by way of investigation, all that will be 
done by way of investigation, is to make 
first of all, above all else, a study of 
the frequencies and the other means of 
communication to which the State De- 
partment asserts a right and in which it 
indulges. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
do as we have been doing without in- 
fringing or impinging upon the use of 
radio frequencies by many users in this 
country. There are already a number of 
companies engaged in foreign broadcast- 
ing of news of one sort and another. 
They are struggling all the while for fre- 
quencies to use in their operations. The 
State Department is doing the same 
thing. I do not have before me nor in my 
mind at the moment the extent to which 
the Foreign Service of the United States, 
the Department of State, utilizes broad- 
cast frequencies in connection with this 
work. That, it seems to me, becomes first 
of all the great problem. It is not a 
question of how much money was spent 
by this committee or that committee; 
that is a trivial consequence when we 
consider the other questions involved. 
The real basic problem is the use of com- 
munication facilities, facilities by wire 
and facilities by air. In any investigation 
that is made those are the subjects which 
will engage the attention of a committee, 
if the committee has the jurisdiction 
which it ought to have and must have if 
it is to make a study of that character. 

Mr. President, this morning the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce authorized a complete investiga- 
tion of all phases of the situation, in- 
cluding in particular the extent to which 
radio facilities may be used or ought to 
be used by the State Department instead 
of being utilized by other agencies of 
news transmission. We face that, I be- 
lieve, as the great problem involved here. 
When all the investigating is concluded, 
it will be found, Mr. President, that the 
most difficult question to solve is the ques- 
tion of the use of radio frequencies and 
radio facilities. From time immemorial 
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the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has had jurisdiction over 
those matters and over all the agencies 
of transmission. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions acted on the original bill. It was 
not a unanimous vote because I hap- 
pened to have very definite feelings 
about it and voted against the report of 
the bill which came from the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

To those who may be interested, I ven- 
ture the assertion that the difficulties 
which were disclosed as of yesterday on 
this floor are but the beginning of prob- 
lems and difficulties, almost insurmount- 
able in character, involving the policy of 
the United States and the tradition of 
the United States. I say those are all 
going to be involved unless we find out 
just what frequencies are being used, who 
is using them, for what purposes they 
are being used, and what advantages are 
accruing to the United States from their 
use. 

Mr. President, I have rambled, but I 
feel very strongly that I ought to urge 
the appeal, both because I am so direct- 
ed by members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and above 
all because I believe this is a matter 
which should go to that committee which 
has, and always has had, jurisdiction 
over communication facilities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Maine appeals the decision 
of the Chair. The question before the 
Senate is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If we now take a 
vote on the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, then, will a motion be in order 
to refer the resolution to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It will 
not. If the decision of the Chair is not 
sustained, the Chair will make a reref- 
erence, choosing between the two re- 
maining committees. Again, an appeal 
may be taken, if the Senate is not satis- 
fied. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
was present yesterday when the debate 
on this subject took place, and it was 
suggested then that such a resolution 
would be submitted, but I thought the 
Senator from Indiana agreed it should 
go to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I made the sugges- 
tion yesterday that I would offer a reso- 
lution today referring the questions in- 
volved to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for investigation. However, in 
the interim it developed that the matter 
had been tentatively referred, or might 
be referred, or that the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments had taken jurisdiction and might 
proceed to make the _ investigation. 
Even before I had an opportunity to sub- 
mit the resolution, which I stated yester- 
day I would offer, that situation devel- 
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oped. Inasmuch as the present occu- 
pant of the chair, who is chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
ruled that he does not think the Foreign 
Relations Committee should handle the 
resolution, in my opinion, it should be 
handled by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which commit- 
tee has jurisdiction over all radio and 
broadcasting matters. 

Mr.CONNALLY. This, Mr. President, 
is not a matter of technical transmis- 
sion by way of radio. It is not a ques- 
tion involving engineering and things of 
that sort. The question here is a mat- 
ter of national or international policy. 
That is why it was raised. It affects 
the attitude of foreign governments to- 
ward the United States by reason of 
their sources of information being poi- 
soned by the slanderous and libelous 
reports going out over the radio. The 
situation would be the same if they went 
out by newspaper. It is the matter of 
high international policy, and it seems 
to me the only proper place for the reso- 
lution to go is to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

That committee had jurisdiction of 
and acted upon the original resolution 
or statute, as the case may be, which 
authorized this service. From time to 
time the attention of that committee 
is being called to this particular service. 
The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments is a committee 
having jurisdiction of general expendi- 
tures. This matter is a specific national 
and international problem which cannot 
be properly dealt with, as I see it, except 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which has jurisdiction of all our external 
relations and problems. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have information 
to the effect that the State Department 
is maintaining that the responsibility 
lies with the broadcasting companies. I 
hold in my hand—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say that it 
rests with the broadcasting companies 
by warrant of the State Department’s 
action in making contracts with the 
broadcasting company. So the State 
Department cannot wash its hands of 
responsibility. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator will 
yield further, I hold in my hand a volume 
of the hearings on the first deficiency 
appropriation bill for 1948, and from 
page 1031 thereof I shall read a portion 
of the purported contract which the 
State Department made with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. In my 
opinion, it indicates very definitely that 
the matter belongs to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, be- 
cause the contract places the responsi- 
bility upon that committee. The por- 
tion to which I refer reads as follows: 

The Department shall provide the con- 
tractor with general directives for each pro- 
gram to be prepar31, produced, presented, 
transmitted, or broadcast by the contractor 
hereunder, indicating the general character 
of the programs and designating whether 
dramatic, music, news, etc., fixing the 
length of the programs, and the hour or 
hours, and the day or days of transmission. 
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When such directives have been delivered 
to the contractor, the contractor, subject to 
the limitations expressed herein, shall as- 
sume full responsibility for complying with 
them and shall exercise complete authority 
over such preparation, production, presenta- 
tion, transmission, and broadcast within the 
framework of such directives. 


I do not know whether that is the 
contract which the State Department 
has with the broadcasting company. If 
it is, then the resolution should be re- 
ferred to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee rather than to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This is not a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. It is not a 
technical question involving kilocycles 
and other kinds of cycles going out over 
the radio. That is technical. This is a 
matter of high international importance, 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
is the proper agency to look into it, be- 
cause it is responsible, in a way, for the 
proper conduct of the service. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the Senator’s 
position that it belongs with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I want to express 
my concurrence with the views of the 
Senator from Texas that there is a very 
strong case to be made out for the refer- 
ence of the resolution to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committtee. Today it cleared 
with the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which considered the 
matter this morning at the request of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], who is a member of the commit- 
tee, and the committee unanimously 
voted that the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. WHITE] should confer with 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations regarding the matter be- 
fore our committee took any further ac- 
tion. We authorized the appointment of 
a subcommittee to’go inte it, but recog- 
nized the very great claim which the 
Committee on Foreign Relations could 
make on the ground that the Senator 
from Texas has so well presented. Is it 
not clear, if the other position be taken, 
that because the expenditure of money is 
involved, which is clearly the case, there- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments should pro- 
ceed, there is not a single subject of any 
character concerned with any spending 
which that committee could not claim 
jurisdiction of under the theory which is 
advanced? The Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments is 
concerned with economy and efficiency, 
which words obviously emphasize the 
committee’s concern over extravagance 
and waste, which is involved here, but 
which is no more involved than it is in- 
volved in every item of expense. Mean- 
while, the question of foreign relations 
involves the question of broadcasting. 
There have been various rulings which 
have looked in that direction. 

I am certainly happy to associate my- 
self with the Senator from Texas in feel- 
ing that the ruling of the Chair in the 
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first instance should not be sustained. 
Following that, the question of jurisdic- 
tion between the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may be 
properly considered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for his agreement with the 
views which the Senator from Texas has 
undertaken to present. If jurisdiction of 
the measure should be given to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments because the expenditure of 
money is involved, then every resolution 
affecting any department of the Gov- 
ernment would have to go to that com- 
mittee, because there is no activity that 
does not require money. Everything we 
appropriate for involves money. There- 
fore if a resolution on any subject with- 
in the Federal jurisdiction comes before 
the Senate, some wise Senator may ad- 
just his glasses and say, “This matter 
ought to go to the Committee on Expend- 
itures, because there is an expenditure 
involved.” 

I have the highest respect for the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. I do not want in any wise to 
criticize his sincerity, but I am wonder- 
ing if some little feeling of modesty as 
chairman of that committee might not 
have unconsciously influenced him in 
referring the resolution to some other 
committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the language of the Reor- 
ganization Act, page 23, which seems to 
me to be very pertinent. I read from 
section 136: 

To assist the Congress in appraising the 
administration of the laws and in develop- 
ing such amendments or related legislation 
as it may deem necessary, each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives shall exercise continuous 
watchfulness of the execution by the ad- 
ministrative agencies concerned of any laws, 
the subject matter of which is within the 
jurisdiction of such committee. 


In order to avoid conflict, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce unanimously agreed it would con- 
fer with the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The radio part of 
the subject is simply an instrumentality. 
It does not reach the question of policy; 
it does not reach the question of what 
was in the mind of the persons who wrote 
the scripts and broadcast them to Eu- 
rope or South America. The radio is 
merely an instrumentality. The subject 
matter goes further than that; it goes 
to the question of policy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to call 
the Senate’s attention—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Please read only 
part of that volume, not all of it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD, Eightieth Congress, first 
session, March 26, 1947, at page 2590, 
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under the caption “Reference of Pro- 
posed Letter and Bill,” I find this lan- 
guage: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has 
received— 


Let us pay particular attention to this, 
please— 

The Chair has received from the State De- 
partment a communication transmitting -a 
draft of a bill to promote development of in- 
ternational radio broadcasting, to create an 
International Broadcasting Foundation, and 
for other purposes. 

This is one of those situations, under the 
language of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, where a choice of committee ref- 
erences is clearly possible within the man- 
date of the reorganization law; but it seems 
in this instance the reference could be either 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations or to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Inasmuch as the bill had to do 
primarily with the creation of a domestic 
corporation dealing with the subject of radio 
broadcasting internationally, it seems to the 
Chair that the radio phase overrides what- 
ever the international character of broad- 
casting involves. Therefore, without objec- 
tion, and unless there is an appeal to the con- 
trary, the Chair will refer this communica- 
tion and proposed legislation to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


There was no appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. In respect to that bill 
there was a situation similar to that 
which we are discussing at the moment, 
and the bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question as be- 
tween the other two committees can be 
settled after the Senate acts on the pend- 
ing appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

What the Senator was reading about 
the radio arrangements with foreign 
countries related to the private opera- 
tion of international means of communi- 
cation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I again say that the 
State Department is taking the position 
that they contracted for this work with 
the broadcasting companies and that 
they have no responsibility concerning it. 
If that be true, then it is a domestic 
affair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is the atti- 
tude of the State Department, the State 
Department is wrong. If I have an op- 
tion to do or not to do something, and I 
make a contract with some one else to 
do it, he is doing it for me, and I am 
responsible. The State Department can- 
not wash its hands of responsibility. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree 1,000 per- 
cent with the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope the Senator 
will continue to agree with me 1,000 per- 
cent. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the Senator from 
Texas in the position he has so well 
expressed and taken here today. He 
takes the position, as I understand, that 
the resolution is a matter which properly 
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ors to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
ons. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DONNELL. While I appreciate 
that the immediate question before the 
Senate, as I understand, is an appeal 
from a decision by the Chair that the 
resolution should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, the Senator from Texas 
taking the view that it should have been 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I think it is appropriate to 
point out two matters in support of the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Texas. 

First, the language of Public Law 601, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, with relation to the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, says 
that to that committee shall be re- 
ferred— 


all proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials, and other matters relating to 
* * *, Relations of the United States 
with foreign nations generally. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
clearly the subject matter under discus- 
sion is one involving “relations of the 
United States with foreign nations gen- 
erally.” 

As regards the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the subject mat- 
ter to which the Senator from Maine 
has referred is “Communication by tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and television.” 
As I see it, that is not the subject matter 
that is being discussed now. We have 
here a question—and I am interpolating 
a quotation—involving “subject matter 
transmitted” through “communication 
by telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision.” ; 

Mr. President, that is not a subject 
which is confided by the Reorganization 
Act to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The Reorganization 
Act, as I understand, confides to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce the subject of communication— 
that is to say, the physical or technical 
or scientific means of communication— 
by telephone and telegraph, and not the 
subject matter transmitted thereby. To 
my mind the subject matter that is trans- 
mitted under the series of circumstances 
which we now have before us is a subject 
matter relating peculiarly and distinc- 
tively to the relations of the United 
States with foreign nations generally. 

So, Mr. President, I take pleasure in 
associating myself, through the courtesy 
of the Senator from Texas at this time, 
with the position which he takes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Briefly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Missouri takes the position that the 
resolution should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. May I ask 
the Senator from Missouri, what is 
broadcasting? 

Mr. DONNELL. I think broadcasting 
is the transmission of whatever goes out 
over the broadcast—music, or informa- 
tion, or whatever it may be. But I still 
think that the subject matter that is by 
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the Reorganization Act confided to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is not the subject matter 
transmitted through the telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and television, but it is 
merely—and I quote again from the act, 
“communication by telephone, telegraph, 
radio, and television.” The subject mat- 
ter which was transmitted is what is 
here important, not whether it went out 
through the proper antenna or was re- 
ceived by the proper antenna. The sub- 
ject matter is that which is distinctly in- 
cluded within the term “relations of the 
United States with foreign nations gen- 
erally.” So, Mr. President, I respectfully 
submit that the appeal in behalf of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should not be sustained, and 
I trust that in due time it may be proper 
for the Chair to refer the resolution to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

‘Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Missouri for his 
very clear and strong statement. 

Mr. ' BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose, instead of 
the information going out over the radio, 
under the sponsorship of the State De- 
partment, it had gone through the mail? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Through the post 
Office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose it had been 
a letter sent by the State Department to 
our foreign representatives, to be broad- 
cast over the world, with regard to the 
policy of the United States in interna- 
tional affairs? Certainly no one would 
contend that under those conditions a 
resolution of this sort ought to go to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ic2. The mail would be the mere me- 
chanical agency of transmission of the 
policy of the State Department, through 
the Post Office, to foreign countries. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Texas. I expressed myself in that 
regard a moment ago. Suppose that out 
of the proposed investigation should come 
the necessity for legislation amending 
the law in regard to the Voice of Amer- 
ica? Where would that legislation go? 
It would go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have no juris- 
Giction over legislation dealing with our 
foreign policy. So that we would have an 
investigation going on by one committee, 
and if it resulted in legislation, the leg- 
islation would have to come from another 
committee, which had hot participated 
in the investigation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me proceed for 
a little while. What was the original 
concept of the Voice of America? What 
was it for? Was it to determine how 
many frequencies should go out over 
the radio? Was there any concept of 
the kilocycles, or any of the other of 
the technical things which relate to 
radio, which should be investigated by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce? Of course not. The 
question was one of foreign policy, not 
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having to do with the mechanical de- 
tails of the instrumentalities of trans- 
mission. The objective was to transmit 
to foreign countries the views of the 
United States on international relations, 
information regarding our form of gov- 
ernment, information regarding democ- 
racy and parliamentary government. 

Mr. President, what was the motive 
behind it? The motive was to affect 
and influence our international relations. 
Was not that the purpose? Why did 
we spend the appropriations? If that 
was not the purpose, let us cut it all out 
and let it go. Of course the purpose 
was to improve our foreign relations, 
to influence and improve the attitude of 
European nations toward the United 
States and our policies. Yet we are told 
now that because we find fault with this 
organization and want to give it at- 
tention, and want to correct its errors, 
we must go to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 
We are told that the question must be 
asked: “How much money did you spend? 
We do not care anything about what 
you said to Europe. That is not impor- 
tant. We do not care anything about 
the policies you perverted and distorted 
into falsehood and libel, but we want to 
know how much money you spent.” Mr. 
President, we already know that. 

Then the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce comes along and 
says, “We are not concerned with what 
you send. out over the airwaves, but we 
want to know exactly how many pulsa- 
tions of the ether you disturbed.” 

Mr. President, I have high regard for 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. He has rendered a wonder- 
ful service in that committee. He has 
secured practical unanimity on sub- 
stantially all big problems. I am sorry 
to see the chairman in his dual capacity: 
“Here I am over here as chairman of 
the committee, and here I am over here 
as Presiding Officer of the Senate. Now 
what shall I do? Oh, if only one of the 
dear charmers were away!” 

No, Mr. President, the resolution 
should go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I understand the present 
attitude of the Chair, if the appeal is 
sustained, then he will reconsider the 
matter and decide as between the two 
committees. So I urge the Senate to 
sustain the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair and let us go into this matter 
in a proper and better way. If we go 
into it, we shall probably have to hear 
some technical discussions by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana and others as to what 
wavelengths should be used in trans- 
mitting the program and how many fre- 
quencies should be required. But, Mr. 
President, those are not the questions 
involved. ‘The real questions are the 
peace of the world, the proper relation- 
ship of this Government to other coun- 
tries, the proper understanding on the 
part of other governments and other 
peoples respecting the attitude of the 
United States. Who are the authorities 
that distort the information at the source 
by weighing it down with falsehood, 
Slander, libel, and all the vile insinua- 
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tions contained in ‘these broadcasts? 
Those are the questions involved. 

Mr. President, I insist that the Chair 
is in error, and that the matter ought 
to be reconsidered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
we have had a great deal of discussion 
today which may or may not prove to 
be pertinent to the situation. It is my 
opinion that unless it is the desire of the 
Senate to authorize the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
conduct a special investigation of the 
affair no resolution is necessary. Cer- 
tainly, as I read the Reorganization Act, 
no resolution is necessary, in my opin- 
ion, to authorize the Committee on For- 
eign Relations to investigate a matter of 
this nature. It is possible that a reso- 
lution might be necessary to give it suffi- 
cient funds with which to conduct that 
investigation. But I believe there can 
be no question as to the authority of the 
Foreign, Relations Committee to conduct 
an investigation or make a study of any 
matter which comes up or anything 
which occurs under that department of 
Government over which the committee 
has legislative jurisdiction. 

By the same token, I can see no rea- 
son why the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee could have any claim 
whatsoever to an investigation of this 
kind unless it is clearly the desire of the 
Senate that that committee be given the 
authority to make the investigation. 
Certainly the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee does not supervise 
the affairs of the State Department. If 
this thing had been done by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, or the Department of Commerce, 
then it would clearly have fallen within 
the right of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee to make an inves- 
tigation, although in that case the com- 
mittee might have been obliged to ask 
for an appropriation to carry on the 
investigation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to conclude 
my statement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish the Senator 
would yield on the point he has just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If it should be found 
that the National Broadcasting Co. were 
primarily responsible for this affair, their 
entire procedures and the character of 
their programs would fall within the pur- 
view of the Federal Communications 
Commission, and therefore the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce would have 
the right to study broadcasting proce- 
dures. But in this particular instance, 
Mr. President, the National Broadcasting 
Co. at most was acting as a paid agent 
for the State Department. It was money 
appropriated to the State Department 
that was being spent. Therefore I do not 
believe that in this instance the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
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would hold any jurisdiction whatsoever 
in regard to investigating the manner in 
which the State Department spent its 
money. . 

The law clearly authorizes the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments to make investigations of 
any agencies of Government at all levels. 
I shall read the language of the law. In 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 it is provided that the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments shall have the duty of— 

(B) studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining its economy and efficiency. 


Mr.. President, several million dollars 
were appropriated to the State Depart- 
ment to promote good will for America 
and to promote an understanding of 
America throughout the world. It ap- 
pears from what developed yesterday 
that a part of that money at least has 
been spent in sabotaging the reputation 
of the United States in foreign countries. 
Certainly that could not be called spend- 
ing money economically or efficiently 
from the point of view of a citizen of the 
United States or from the point of view 
of Congress. 

I can well understand the apprehension 
of the National Broadcasting Co. over an 
investigation of this kind. I can well 
understand the apprehension which 
might prevail in the State Department 
over an investigation of this kind. I have 
no doubt that the officials of the National 
Broadcasting Co. did not have the slight- 
est idea of the kind of trash that was 
being sent out over their system. They 
probably could not have understood the 
language had they been listening in. I 
presume they were unaware of it, al- 
though that will develop later. 

Certainly the higher officials of the 
State Department could not have read 
and approved these scripts which were 
broadcast. Nevertheless, they are, of 
course, responsible for the work of those 
who hold office under them. 

Yesterday when this matter came up 
it seemed to me to be one of the most 
serious developments that has oc- 
curred in this country for a long time, 
in that an agency of government had 
permitted material to be broadcast to 
the world which was damaging to the 
United States. I lost no time in dis- 
cussing the matter with the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Percuson], who, as 
everyone knows, is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Expenditures which 
Pays particular attention to “studying 
the operation of Government activities 
at all levels with a view to determining 
its economy and efficiency.” 

I suppose the Senate can proceed and 
act on the pending resolution if it likes, 
but I feel that it is my duty to tell the 
Senate that an investigation is already 
under way by the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments, 
through the subcommittee headed by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuv- 
SON]. We have the authority to con- 
duct it, we have the money with which 
to conduct it, and I will say that it will 
take formal action to prevent the Com- 
mittee on Exvenditures in the Executive 
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Departments from carrying out its 
duties as prescribed by law. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan as I think he has a 
further statement to make at this time. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator from Vermont can 
farm out the time on the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
is recognized. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. I know that he did 
not intend to farm out the time on the 
floor of the Senate, but I have been 
seeking recognition for some time merely 
to make a few observations concerning 
what I conceive to be the fundamental 
question involved here. It has been 
touched upon by the Senator from Texas 
and other Senators, but I think it can- 
not be too often emphasized. The ques- 
tion involved is not one of mechanical 
transmission of radio broadcasts, over 
which subject the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has juris- 
diction. It is a question of fundamental, 
basic policies which affect the relations 
of this Nation with other nations of the 
world. That is all that is involved. 
Unless those policies are involved in 
these international broadcasts, there is 
no authority and no reason whatsoever 
for continuing them. 

I recall quite well that in the testimony 
before our committee Secretary of State 
Marshall said that he considered this 


program one of the vital arms of the 


State Department. It is a part of the 
diplomatic procedures and methods of 
this Government. It is not a part of 
radio communication as such. Its only 
justification is that it seeks to improve 
our relations with other nations of the 
world. 

In addition to what has been said 
about the Reorganization Act conferring 
general jurisdiction upon the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the language of 
the act being “relations of the United 
States with foreign nations generally,” 
it is also specifically provided in the Re- 
organization Act that all measures re- 
lating to the diplomatic service shall 
come under the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. If this measure does not relate 
to the diplomatic service, it relates to 
nothing; it has no place or part in our 
legislative functions whatever, and the 
whole program should be discontinued. 
It is a part of the diplomatic service, a 
part of the State Department. That is 
the basis for the entire program. 

Mr. President, I submitted the original 
resolution providing for an investigation 
of the Voice of America. That resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations without objection. It was con- 
sidered by that committee and later in- 
cluded in other legislation. That pro- 
posal was agreed to; and there was au- 
thorized by the Congress a joint investi- 
gation by a committee consisting of 
members appointed from the member- 
ship of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Our committee was 
headed by the Senator from New Jersey 
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(Mr. SmitH]. The committee which con- 
ducted the investigation was not a joint 
committee. The committee of each 
House designated certain members of a 
separate committee, but a joint investi- 
gation was conducted. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has already assumed jurisdiction 
of this subject under the Reorganization 
Act. It has appointed a subcommittee 
of that committee, and the subcommittee 
has made its investigation. I am not at 
all sure that the power of the subcom- 
mittee has expired. If I recall correctly, 
it was appointed for this Congress, and 
I do not recall that any order has ever 
been made discharging the subcommit- 
tee, although it may have been. ~ 

Mr. FERGUSON. What subcommittee 
was that? 

Mr. HATCH. It was a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Situ] was chairman of it. The Senator 
from New Jersey rose and modestly and 
generously said that he did not want to 
investigate himself and his own commit- 
tee. I admire the modesty of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, just as I admire the 
modesty of the President pro tempore, 
but I feel that both of them have fallen 
into error. They have fallen into the 
same error into which presiding officers, 
judges, and others fall when they are 
called upon to rule upon some question 
with respect to which there may be a 
special interest. They are inclined to 
lean over backward. I think that is ex- 
actly what the President pro tempore has 
done in making the ruling in this in- 
stance. I admire him for the disposition 
which he has manifested, but I believe 
that he leaned over backward, in detri- 
ment to his own committee. I believe 
that the Senator from New Jersey is 
guilty of the same error. He leaned over 
backward because he thought he might 
be placed in the position of seeking to 
prevent an investigation of the work 
which he so capably and efficiently car- 
ried on, with credit to himself, the sub- 
committee, the full committee, and the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the 
point made by the Senator, but it really 
does not involve an investigation of the 
work of the Senator from New Jersey in 
the committee or the work of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HATCH. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It involves the man- 
ner in which the State Department is 
carrying on the work laid down for it by 
the committee and by the Congress. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is entirely 
correct, and [agree with him. But it was 
the fear of the Senator from New Jersey 
that he might be in the position of seek- 
ing to interfere with an investigation of 
his committee. It is not an investigation 
of his committee at all. If it were an in- 
vestigation of his committee, I would cer- 
tainly oppose any such investigation. 

In view of what was developed here 
yesterday, I believe that further study of 
the Voice of America and how it is op- 
erating under the legislation enacted by 
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Congress, which legislation was con- 
sidered and reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, should be made. 
Furthermore, I believe that under the 
Reorganization Act, that paragraph 
which was read by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster] and I think re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] we not only have authority 
in that committee to study and investi- 
gate how this legislation is being admin- 
istered by the State Department, but we 
have a high and solemn obligation to 
perform that duty. We do not need a 
resolution. We do not need additional 
authority to conduct such an investiga- 
tion. Authority is already vested in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the 
Reorganization Act; and any move to 
transfer such authority to another com- 
mittee is a move to divest the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the duty and re- 
sponsibility imposed upon it by law. 
Neither the Senator from New Jersey, 
with all his modesty, nor the President 
pro tempore, leaning over backward, has 
any right to shirk and avoid the respon- 
sibility which is placed upon us by the 
Reorganization Act. Certainly the 
United States Senate has no right to take 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
the duty which the Congress has placed 
upon it. 

Mr. President, by every consideration 
this resolution belongs with the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and with no 
other committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to see that all Senators who have 
thus far spoken have agreed that there 
should be an investigation. It is refresh- 
ing to have Senators agree that at least 
an investigation should be made. 

The Senate Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments has 
undertaken to organize a staff so that 
the committee may take on the burden 
of investigations for the Senate. If the 
committee does not have jurisdiction in 
this case, I know of no case concerning 
any department of Government in 
which it would have jurisdiction. As 
I read the duties of the various com- 
mittees, I note that their jurisdiction 
covers particular branches or depart- 
ments of Government. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee deals with the State 
Department and with questions affecting 
foreign relations; the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with the Labor 
Department and subjects affecting labor; 
the Armed Services Committee with the 
Army and Navy, and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
the subject of commerce. Every one of 
the agencies of Government is thor- 
oughly covered, and under the theory 
which has been advanced there would be 
no jurisdiction for the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

As I remember the debates at the time 
when the Reorganization Act was under 
consideration, it was thought that the 
operations and activities of the Govern- 
ment should be studied at all levels, to 
determine their economy and efficiency. 
If there is anything which involves the 
efficiency of the Government, it is the 
broadcasting of these programs to South 
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America. The efficiency of the State De- 
partment, the Department which was 
responsible for the broadcasts, is cer- 
tainly in question. There is to be an 
investigation. The Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
is not going to attempt to investigate 
cases which other committees have a 
right to investigate without separate in- 
vestigatory authority. Without the 
adoption of such a resolution, the For- 
eign Relations Committee can go into 
the question of how the broadcast af- 
fected South America. But already, yes- 
terday, the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments called together the committee, and 
last evening we proceeded to call wit- 
nesses, in order that we may determine 
how such a blunder could be made and 
how the efficiency could be so low that 
such broadcasts could have been made 
by an agency of this great Nation, re- 
gardless of what was affected. . 

So already this morning the staff of 
the committee has undertaken to go into 
the question of the efficiency of this 
activity of the Government in connec- 
tion with the broadcasting companies. 
I know of nothing that would prevent the 
Foreign Relations Committee from go- 
ing into the questions that are involved, 
but I know of no reason why the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments 
should not continue the investigation it 
already has started. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to congratu- 
late the able Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] and the able Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Arken], the chair- 
man o.: the committee, for taking such 
action. I think they are to be com- 
mended for doing so. 

In view of the fact that the Senator is 
now maintaining that his committee is 
so efficient, I should like to ask why 
something was not done about this mat- 
ter weeks ago. An article about one of 
the broadcasts made by the Voice of 
America was reprinted in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD some weeks ago, in fact, 
under date of March 4, 1948. ‘That 
broadcast was just about as silly and 
asinine as the ones I read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp May 26, 1948. 

Again I wish to congratulate the Sen- 
ators, but I do not wish to have the 
Senate receive the impression that their 
committee is the only one that is quali- 
fied and is on the job and is efficient 
enough to handle this matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the 
Senator from Indiana what difference 
it makes whether these broadcasts cost 
$1 or $10 or $5, so far as the actual ex- 
penditures are concerned. That is not 
the question at all. The question is how 
our foreign relations have been affected 
by these slanders and libels. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said yesterday 
that today I would submit a resolution 
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calling for an investigation of this mat- 
ter. Yesterday we talked at great 
length on the floor of the Senate about 
the broadcasts. I said no less than half 
a dozen times that I would submit a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation. I be- 
lieve I was solicited to do so by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

But before we could submit the reso- 
lution, and before the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings was 
printed, and almost before anyone could 
even turn around, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments proceeded to begin its investiga- 
tion. I congratulate the committee. 
My only regret is that it did not do so 
30, 60, or 90 days ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from In- 
diana said that he stated half a dozen 
times yesterday that he would submit a 
resolution calling for an investigation of 
this matter. I should like to inform 
him, and the Senate as a whole, that the 
investigation was under way before the 
Senator from Indiana made that state- 
ment the first time. So far as I am con- 
cerned, he had not made the statement 
at all before I was discussing with the 
Senator from Michigan what we were 
going to do about the matter, and the 
Senator from Michigan was on the tele- 
phone directing the investigation to 
begin. 

Furthermore, I am sure that had the 
committee known about this matter a 
month ago, the investigation would 
have started a month ago. If the Sen- 
ator from Indiana had the information 
a month before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the executive departments 
had it, it was his duty, it seems to me, to 
make the information public at that 
time, instead of waiting until this time. 
He had the same access to the press and 
to the radio that other Members of the 
Senate had. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr.CAPEHART, I presented the mat- 
ter to the Senate at the earliest possible 
moment after the material was placed 
in my hands; and I am happy that I did 
SO, because at least we are getting to the 
ae of what I consider a dirty situa- 
I regret exceedingly that there should 
be any argument today in regard to what 
committee has jurisdiction. This mat- 
ter should be handled promptly by the 
United States Senate. The people who 
are responsible in this situation should 
be brought before a committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from In- 
diana necessarily precipitated the con- 
troversy by writing into his resolution a 
request that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—even attempting to take away 
from the Chair the right to decide the 
question of which committee should have 
jurisdiction. There is no way to avoid 
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such a .controversy when the Senator 
takes the attitude of writing into his res- 
olution the name of the committee to 
which it should be referred. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it was stated to the press that the 
resolution would be referred to a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments, 
before I even made the statement o1 
submited the resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know who 
was responsible for that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s statement was slight- 
ly inaccurate. The resolution proposes 
that the investigation shal! be conducted 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which the Senator 
from Indiana is a member. But I point 
out that that by no means concludes the 
question of reference, for regardless of 
whether it is decided that the resolution 
should be referred to A committee or B 
committee or C committee—to the For- 
eign Relations Committee or to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments or to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce—the 
only question is whether there should be 
an investigation, and whether the reso- 
lution proposing that an investigation 
be made should be adopted. 

The question before the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments will not be whether it will make an 
investigation. It will be whether the 
Senate will authorize and direct the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to make such an investigation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was 
merely replying to the Senator from In- 
diana, who had deplored the fact that we 
have gotten into a controversy over the 
question of the reference of thé resolu- 
tion. I pointed out that such a contro- 
versy could not be avoided when the Sen- 
ator from Indiana wrote into the resolu- 
tion the name of the committee which 
should make the investigation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Indiana did not write into the resolution 
the name of the committee which should 
make the investigation. He wrote into 
the resolution the name of the committee 
to which the resolution should be re- 
ferred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But surely the Sena- 
tor from Maine would not expect the 
resolution to be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, and then have the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
make the investigation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
think much good may come out of this 
discussion, which may seem to have 
taken a great deal of the time of the 
Senate at a very congested period. Yet, 
the fundamental question here is one 
which ultimately must be resolved. 
There is no question that under the 
phraseology of the Reorganization Act 
and under one theory of its approach 
there is not a single subject which is not 
within the purview and jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
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Executive Departments. That point has 
been repeatedly made. 

On the other hand, there are other 
standing committees which cover the 
whole field of governmental activities; 
and they, too, have a responsibility un- 
der section 136 of the act to make such 
investigations. 

I have had repeated discussions about 
this matter with the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Fercuson] during the last few 
months, as we have been associated in 
investigation activities, and have pointed 
out that ultimately, by a process of com- 
ity, this question must be resolved. 

I wish to point out that when this mat- 
ter was presented this morning by the 
Senator from Indiana, and when he pro- 
posed that an investigation should pro- 
ceed, it was immediately pointed out by 
the distinguished chairman of our sub- 
committee, who also is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that the 
investigation was fully within the scope 
of the jurisdiction of various committees, 
but that in the interest of comity he 
should take up the matter with the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I added the suggestion that we discuss 
it with the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which appropriated 
the money for the program, and also 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, in order that by the gentle process 
of discussion we should resolve the ques- 
tion of how this matter could best be 
handled. Before we finish with the sub- 
ject of reorganization, the basic prin- 
ciple behind this question must be de- 
termined. 

The question is not whether one or 
another committee has jurisdiction, but 
how the matter may be most effectively 
and most appropriately handled. I do 
not think it can be questioned that some 
aspects of this matter are within the 
purview of many committees. However, 
I point out that while we are debating 
this question, the House committee is 
now making an investigation of this 
matter, and it has already called wit- 
nesses. 

I think it is unfortunate that quite 
such precipitate action was taken after 
the Senator from Indiana yesterday in- 
dicated that he proposed to present a 
resolution dealing with this matter. I 
think a certain amount of senatorial 
consideration might have caused Sena- 
tors.to await his action before proceed- 
ing. In that respect, I think this situa- 
tion is unfortunate. 

I certainly would not wish today to 
have a vote overruling the decision of 
the Chair establish a precedent that the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, headed by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], or 
its subcommittee headed by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson], should 
be ousted of all responsibility which was 
bestowed upon that committee, not only 
by the Reorganization Act, but by the 
appropriation of $200,000 for that pur- 
pose. I share the deep sympathy regard- 
ing the difficulty of deciding the matter, 
but I do not think the investigation 
should be delayed because of such con- 
siderations. I think we must develop 
some method of comity by which situa- 
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tions such as the present one shall be 
handled. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. CAPEHART 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say for whatever it may be worth that 
I do not think the vote on the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair in regard 
to reference of the resolution would have 
the slightest effect upon the jurisdiction 
generally of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments or of 
the subcommittee of which the Senator 
from Michigan is chairman. They have 
authority under the law. They could go 
ahead and investigate the economical or 
efficient expenditure of money in any de- 
partment. That is the purpose for 
which the committee was created. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, 
if its attention had been called to this 
particular situation, could, without a 
resolution, have gone on with the in- 
vestigation, and, no doubt, would have 
done so. But here the Senator from 
Indiana, after bringing the matter yes- 
terday to the attention of the Senate 
and announcing he would offer a reso- 
lution today, submits a resolution which, 
after one or two whereases, says: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby gives unanimous approval— 


The Senator is a little off, there— 
to a full and complete investigation of these 
agencies by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate. 


It seems to me that, regardless of the 
vote upon the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, whether it is sustained or 
overruled, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
any subcommittee authorized by it would 
continue to have such jurisdiction here- 
after to go on with its investigations as 
it had heretofore. I am quite certain 
no possible effect can be had upon that 
committee and its jurisdiction, whatever 
happens to the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. BREWSTER 
addressed the chair. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think we now know what the issues are, 
and in all fairness to the Senate, in view 
of our heavy schedule, why do we not 
proceed to vote? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, after 
the Senator from Indiana has taken so 
much time, and the Senator from Michi- 
gan has farmed out so much time, I 
should like to have the opportunity of 
saying a few words on this subject myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to state for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, so it may be on 
notice, that a call for the regular order 
will again bring the displaced persons 
bill, S. 2242, to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Kentucky, I am sure 
he will recognize the very great desir- 
ability of our developing some method 
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by which further discussions of this 
character in other situations which may 
arise shall be conducted, and that there 
shall be worked out some procedure, in- 
formal or otherwise, by which so far as 
possible difficulties of this character shall 
be avoided in the future. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, absolutely; I 
agree to that. It is unfortunate we have 
to get into a debate over a question of 
the jurisdiction of committees. But I 
was never more sincere in my life than 
I am in the assertion that the proposi- 
tion, which is purely a parliamentary 
matter, as to which committee shall re- 
ceive the resolution, in no Way impinges 
upon or will impinge upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments to investi- 
gate any department it sees fit to in- 
vestigate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There can be no 
doubt of that. 

+ Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
minority leader, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in the event the decision of the 
Chair is overruled, whether the Senator 
from Kentucky would consider that it 
could in any way be construed as an ad- 
monition to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments to 
soft pedal the investigation which it al- 
ready has under way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all—or any 
other investigation it might make. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I felt cer- 
tain that would be the Senator’s position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be so con- 
strued. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I want- 
ed it made clear, so that no one would 
understand that the vote on the appeal, 
regardless of its result, would affect the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments to make full and complete in- 
vestigations as to the manner in which 
money is spent by any Government de- 
partment as written in the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think, by 
any stretch of the imagination, an ad- 
verse vote on the ruling of the Chair 
today would affect the jurisdiction of 
the committee of which the Senator 
from Vermont is chairman. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall decline to yield further for a few 
moments, in order that I may say some- 
thing on the pending question. I know 
that the Senate is interested in econ- 
omy; at least, at times a slight indication 
is shown of a desire to economize. In 
the present instance the issue boils down 
to the question whether after the Sen- 
ate has created a committee, staffed the 
committee, and appropriated money for 
the committee to carry on investigative 
work, to ascertain certain facts, when a 
resolution comes before the Senate ask- 
ing for an investigation of facts, some 
other committee shall be authorized to do 
the work, and a new appropriation shall 
be made. That is exactly what we have 
before us today. The resolution con- 
cludes by saying: 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
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mittee thereof, is authorized to employ upon 
@ temporary basis such technical, clerical, 
and other assistants as it deems advisable, 
and is authorized, with the consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
to utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 


Apparently the purpose is that the 
agencies shall investigate themselves. 
That is not the manner in which the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments works. 

Reading further, the resolution pro- 
vides: 

The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution shall be given immediate consid- 
eration by the Senate when so requested by 
said committee in an amount sufficient to 
carry out the purpose of this resolution, 
which expenses shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


So in the final analysis the question is 
whether, as suggested by the able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments shall continue and shall have full 
authority to continue, the investigation, 
or whether there shall be erected a new 
committee, for which new funds will be 
appropriated, to follow and go over the 
same grounds as those the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments has begun to go over. That is the 
question before the Senate. 

I think the able Senator who occupies 
the chair has made a reference to the 
proper committee which will promote 
uniformity and efficiency in the investi- 
gation, as well as economy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ba.p- 
Win] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. ToBEy] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
WIN] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BUSHFIELD], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are necessa- 
rily absent. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey] are detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] is absent on official business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina {Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator fro. Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MAHONEY], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] are absent 
on public business. 
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The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Hay- 
DEN] and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. UmsTEAD], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 39, answered “present” 1, as follows: 


YEAS—34 


Ecton 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
George O’Conor 
Gurney Robertson, Va. 
Hickenlooper Saltonstall 

Taft 

Thye 

Wilson 

Young 


Aiken 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 


Martin 
Millikin 
Morse 


Eastland 


O’Daniel 
Pepper 

. Revercomb 

. Russell 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Tydings 
Wherry 


Barkley 
Bre 


Ellender 
Feazel 
Fulbright 
Green 
Hatch 


McKellar 
McMahon 
Maybank 
Moore White 
Murray Williams 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Vandenberg 


NOT VOTING—2? 
Lucas 
McCarran 
Magnuson 
Myers 
O’Mahoney 
Reed 
Robertson, Wyo. 
Stewart 


Baldwin 
Ball 
Bushfield 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hoey 
Jenner 
Langer 

So the Senate refused to sustain the 
decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair makes a further reference of the 
resolution to the Committee of Foreign 
Relations, which action is again subject 
to appeal if any Senator desires to 
appeal. 

There being no appeal, the resolution 
is referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a very brief statement, if I 
may, on the matter which has just been 
under discussion in the Senate. 

Yesterday during the debate of the 
Voice of America program and the sug- 
gestions made by the Senator from Indi- 
ana, I stated that I had gotten in touch 
with Assistant Secretary of State George 
B. Allen and asked him if he would sub- 
mit to me a statement, if he had any to 
make, which I might incorporate in the 
Recorp for the State Department. I 
have received a letter from Mr. Allen, 
dated May 27, which I should like to read 
into the Recorp. There is an exhibit 
attached, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the exhibit may be printed in the 
REcorpD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cain 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am sure 
this letter will be of interest to all my 
colleagues as it states the present posi- 
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tion of the State Department in the mat- 
ter under consideration, and will have a 
bearing on the investigation which I be- 
lieve will presently be made by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Secretary Allen writes as follows: 


May 27, 1948. 

My Dear SENATOR SMITH: Yesterday you 
requested me to give you information con- 
cerning scripts from the Know North Amer- 
ica series broadcast during the past winter, 
under the Voice of America program. 

I attach a memorandum which gives the 
background concerning these scripts and the 
contractual relationship between the Depart- 
ment of State and the National Broadcasting 
Co., by which the scripts were prepared. The 
scripts were broadcast in Spanish, beamed to 
Latin America, and were identified as presen- 
tations of NBC. 


Note the next statement: 


No mention of the Voice of America was 
made, I am glad to say, in the broadcasts. 


I understood, from what the Senator 
from Indiana stated, that the Voice of 
America was referred to in the broad- 
cast. Continuing, Secretary Allen says: 


These scripts are as disappointing to me 
as I am certain they must be to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. Since assuming my 
duties on March 31 of this year, I have gone 
into the existing contracts with private agen- 
cies with the determination to avoid if hu- 
manly possible any repetition of this sort of 
thing. We are in the process at this moment 
of negotiating new contracts with private 
agencies for the coming fiscal year which will 
provide adequate machinery for supervision 
by departmental personnel of all programs 
prior to their being broadcast. The question 
immediately arises, “Why was this not done 
before?” ; 

I wish to invite your attention to the cir- 
cumstances under which the existing con- 
tracts were executed last year. 

The report of: the Senate Appropriations 
Committee last spring contains the follow- 
ing language: “The committee is of the opin- 
ion that shortwave broadcasting can be han- 
dled more effectively and efficiently by pri- 
vate broadcasters. The limitation (in the 
appropriation for personal services in the 
International Broadcasting Division of the 
State Department) is designed to limit the 
number of employees in this Division so as 
to require the State Department to contract 
with private broadcasters for shortwave pro- 
graming.” 

In the debate in the Senate, it was also 
made clear that the intent of Congress was 
that just as much of the broadcasting pro- 
gram as possible should be turned over to 
private broadcasters and that the latter 
should do the actual preparation of the 
script. 

The whole intent of the committee report 
and the debate was that private broadcast- 
ers could do the job more effectively than 
the State Department and that the job 
should be left to them to the maximum pos- 
sible extent. 

While I had no personal connection with 
the negotiation of the existing contracts, 
I must say in all honesty, after examining 
the record, that they seem to me to have 
been drawn up in an effort to execute as 
faithfully as possible the clear intent of Con- 
gress. 


I might interpolate here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am not personally agreeing 
with Mr. Allen on that point, and in 
reading the letter Iam reading it to pre- 
sent his point of view, and not my own 
point of view. I continue reading from 
the letter: 

Three categories of programs were adopted. 
The first and most important category was 
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mews broadcasts. For eastern Europe and 
the critical areas, the State Department un- 
dertook to do all of this broadcasting itself, 
and the private agencies were quite content 
to allow the Department to do it, for the 
responsibility in this field was greater than 
any private agency wished to assume. For 


other areas, the State Department main- 
tained close supervision over news broad- 
casts by private agencies. 


I am glad to note that these broadcasts 
did not go to the European theater. The 
State Department did keep its supervi- 
sion in that area. The letter continues: 


The second category, covering editorial and 
news analysis, is handled in the same way. 

The third category, that of features ‘and 
entertainment, was left almost entirely to 
the private agencies, since it was in this field 
that the private agencies were most expe- 
rienced and could presumably do the most 
effective job. It was in this category that the 
scripts under discussion were prepared. 
These 15-minute programs were broadcast 
once a week and constituted an infinitesimal 
portion of the weekly total of 231 hours of 
programs in all languages carried under the 
total Voice of America program. 

During the Senate debate of yesterday, the 
question of loyalty and security investiga- 
tions of personnel engaged in broadcasting 
was raised by several Senators. 


I am glad to call the attention of the 
Senate to this statement: 


As an invariable practice, all personnel 
employed by the Department in the infor- 
mation and educational exchange programs 
are subjected to a departmental security 
check. Under the requirements of Public 
Law 402, all personnel employed or assigned 
to this program must be investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation prior to July 
27, 1948. Such FBI investigations are now 
under way and many have been completed 
already. The question of security investi- 
gations on personnel employed by NBC under 
the shortwave-programing contract has been 
the subject of conferences with company 
representatives and the Department has been 
informed that NBC has secured reports on 
their personnel from the FBI. 

I should point out that the record shows 
that at the time the appropriation was voted 
last year, the State Department made the 
statement that in its opinion the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State, accompanied 
by such extensive subcontracting arrange- 
ments as required by Congress, would create 
difficulties. However, the Department tried 
as honestly as it could to carry out the con- 
gressional directive, and supervision over this 
type of program was limited to general di- 
rectives in accordance with the expressed 
belief that the private agencies could do 
a more effective job in this field. 

We all learn by experience. Based on the 
views which have been expressed by Mem- 
bers of Congress during the hearings on the 
1949 appropriations bill, it now seems clear 
that Members of Congress themselves have 
doubts regarding the view expressed last year. 

It is abundantly clear that the existing 
type of contract is not satisfactory and new 
contracts are at present being drawn which 
will enable the Department to supervise the 
programs and carry out its responsibilities, 
It is clear from experience that if the Depart- 
ment is to be held responsible for the con- 
tent of this type of program, the Department 
must have the authority and machinery for 
supervision. I believe the presént debate 
has been salutary and I welcome any in- 
vestigation of the operation so that all con- 
cerned will have a clearer understanding of 
the intent of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Mr. President, as I indicated a moment 
ago, I read this letter because I stated 
yesterday that I would ask Mr. Allen for 
a statement. I place it in the Recorp so 
it may form a part of the record of the 
entire matter, not with an expression of 
opinion on my part as to its soundness 
or unsoundness, but in order to do justice 
to Mr. Allen, who should be permitted 
at this point to have his letter, together 
with the enclosures, placed in the Recorp 
as part of the discussion of this im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not want to delay 
matters but I should like to call atten- 
tion again to that part of the letter in 
which Mr. Allen makes abundantly clear 
that if the State Department is to be 
charged with responsibility it must have 
authority to and must supervise the 
programs. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is entirely 
correct, and that is one of the points I 
hope will be thoroughly investigated in 
the hearings and in the examinations re- 
specting this matter, which now ap- 
parently will be made through the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. HATCH. Of course, as the Sena- 
tor well knows, one of the chief fears 
which has been expressed in that regard 
is that we would get into the field of cen- 
sorship, which is something we all want 
to avoid. But this matter is purely, as 
has been said in the debate, a case of a 
diplomatic function of government. It is 
not a question of censorship of news 
agencies or broadcasting stations. If the 
State Department is to have charge of 
our diplomatic relations—and of course 
it does have charge of them—it must be 
responsible for all these activities and 
must have the necessary authority to 
carry them out. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to add that Mr. Allen has been 
active as the head of this agency only 
since about the first of April. I have had 
several conversations with him. He has 
worked diligently to have his advisory 
committee organized in order to work out 
the »rogram with entirely new forms of 
contracts which will certainly protect the 
people of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against 
such outrageous broadcasts as have been 
called to our attention. I am confident 
that the program can be worked out 
under the right policy and with the right 
support, and I know all Senators will be 
behind Assistant Secretary Allen in what 
he does in this respect. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
compelled to leave the floor, but before 
leaving and before the discussion of the 
subject is concluded, I will say that I 
had understood that there is some feel- 
ing that the vote just taken expressed 
some lack of confidence in the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. I want to refute as strongly 
as possible any such idea or belief. In 
the vote which was cast and the argu- 
ments which were made, there was ex- 
pressed by no Senator any lack of con- 
fidence in that committee or in any mem- 
ber thereof. I merely want to make that 
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statement for the ReEcorp, lest there 
might be a misinterpretation of the vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. In that connection, Mr. 
President, I may say it was my under- 
standing that however the vote went, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments still has the re- 
sponsibility, from the standpoint of ex- 
penditures, of investigating the matter, 
and I understand they are proposing to 
go ahead with that investigation. I sin- 
cerely hope they will do so from the 
standpoint of expenditures. 

ExHIsIT A 
“KNOW NORTH AMERICA” BROADCASTS 


These broadcasts, prepared by the Staff of 
the National Broadcasting Co., were discon- 
tinued on March 25, 1948. Until that date, 
the programs were broadcast as one of the 
weekly background shows in the Spanish- 
language service to Latin America. These 
15-minute programs were broadcast once a 
week, and constituted an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the weekly total output of 231 hours 
of programs in all languages carried over 
the Voice of America. The programs were 
prepared by NBC under a general program 
contract between the Department of State 
and the network. A Similar program contract 
exists between the Department and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

The scripts, all of which were broadcast 
last winter, were written by Rene Borgia, 
then a staff employee of the National Broad- 
casting Co., who worked under the immediate 
supervision of Abberto Gandero, regional su- 
pervisor, Spanish section, NBC. A biograph- 
ical sketch on Mr. Borgia is attached. Neither 
Borgia nor Gandero is presently employed by 
NBC. 

At present, NBC and CBS do 70 percent of 
all Voice of America broadcasts; the re- 
maining 30 percent is done by the Depart- 
ment itself. The 30 percent of the total 
programing done by the Department is lim- 
ited to what in June 1947 was believed to be 
the critical world areas—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and eastern Europe, part 
of the German and Austrian programs, and, 
in the Far East, China, and Korea. This is 
a@ result of limitations imposed by the fiscal 
1948 appropriations legislation. These limi- 
tations are summarized concisely in the re- 
port on the bill by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. The report contains the follow- 
ing language: “The committee is of the opin- 
ion that shortwave broadcasting can be 
handled more effectively and efficiently by 
private broadcasters.” The limitation (in 
the appropriation for personal services in the 
International Broadcasting Division of the 
State Department) is designed to limit the 
number of employees in this division so as to 
require the State Department to contract 
with private broadcasters for shortwave pro- 
graming.” Under these directives, 70 per- 
cent of all broadcasting and all programs to 
Latin America are done by the two networks, 

The International Broadcasting Division of 
the Department, which does the program- 
ing to the critical areas, uses only an in- 
significant proportion of its programing 
for background, music or entertainment 
shows (2 percent), concentrating instead on 
news and editorial and information pro- 
grams. CBS and NBC, on the other hand, in- 
clude a much higher percentage of such pro- 
grams, 30 percent and 42 percent, respectively, 
in their total air time. There are two major 
reasons for this arrangement of program 
time: (a) IBD broadcasts to areas where free 
access to objective news and information is 
absent, hence such material is featured; the 
networks, broadcasting to areas where news 
flows with much more freedom and in sub- 
stantial volume, must maintain a more di- 
versified type of program to attract an 
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audience; and (b) the networks have been 
deemed more competent in the entertain- 
ment type of program based on their long 
and extensive domestic broadcasting ex- 
perience. 

The Department’s existing contracts with 
the networks are based solely on the author- 
ity contained in the 1948 appropriations leg- 
islation, since what is now PublicLaw 402 was 
still pending in the Senate at the time the old 
contracts expired. In negotiating the present 
contracts, the Department was guided also 
by the wording of the Senate report on the 
appropriations bill, the specific budgetary 
limitations contained therein (the Senate 
committee report imposed a ceiling of $100,- 
000 for all supervision of broadcasts which 
included total administrative overhead for 
broadcasting, supervision of programs to the 
critical areas and for network programs) and 
the floor debate at the time the legislation 
was considered by the Senate. 

During the House hearings on the first 
deficiency appropriation for 1948, which were 
held on March 10 and 11, 1948, there was a 
full review of the question of these broad- 
casts and the contractual relationships be- 
tween the networks and the Department. 
Testimony given by a Department spokesman 
at those hearings (see Hearings, pp. 1071- 
1072, 1078) summarizes the broadcasting 
contract as follows: 

“When the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations reported last spring on the appro- 
priations relating to the information pro- 
gram, they said specifically in their report 
that they were setting a limitation on the 
funds available to the Department of State 
for salaries and expenses in the International 
Broadcasting Division. They said they would 
allow flexibility in other portions of the pro- 
gram, but they were setting a specific ceiling 
on the amount to be devoted to international 
broadcasts, and within that ceiling they were 
setting a lower ceiling which was to be used, 
and not to exceed that amount, for personal 
services in the International Broadcasting 
Division of the Department of State. 

“The statement made in the committee 
report is as follows: “The committee is of the 
opinion short-wave broadcasting can be han- 
dled more effectively and efficiently by pri- 
vate broadcasters. The limitation is de- 
signed to limit the number of employees in 
this Division so as to require the State De- 
partment to contract with private broadcast- 
ers for short-wave programing.” * * * 

“In the debate in the Senate it was also 
clear in the discussions between, principally, 
Senator Batt and Senator Smirn that the 
intent was clear that just as much of this 
programing in the short-wave field as pos- 
sible should be turned over by the Depart- 
ment of State to the private broadcasters. 
They made it quite clear that they hoped 
the Department of State would decide the 
general policy and the type of program that 
it wants; they made it equally clear that 
the intent, at least of the Senate committee, 
was that the contractor should do the actual 
preparation of the script and do the broad- 
casting itself. * * * 

“It was clear from the debate in the Sen- 
ate that the intent was that the Depart- 
ment of State should accept a general super- 
visory responsibility, but nowhere was it con- 
templated we should preview each and every 
word that went out on the air, and in the 
event that is the intent of Congress, we do 
not, frankly, have the set-up to do that at 
the present time. We do not have the man- 
power; we do not have the funds with which 
todoit. * * * 

“The State Department, at the time this 
proposal (for turning over programing to 
the networks) was discussed, came forward 
and both informally and formally made a 
statement that in our opinion the delega- 
tion of the authority and the responsibility 
to the Secretary of State for this program. 
accompanied by such extensive subcontract- 
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ing arrangements, would create difficulties. 
Those difficulties have occurred. 

“We said further, and we said this infor- 
mally: 

“*We have some hesitancy in determining 
whether we are actually going to be able 
to maintain the kind of control over the 
foreign-policy content of these programs 
that we believe a responsible public official 
needs to maintain.’ 

“We said, however, the need for interna- 
tional broadcasting is so great, the urgency 
of the situation is such, that we are perfectly 
happy to try and work the situation out. We 
have attempted to work the situation out, 
and, frankly, the cooperation with the pri- 
vate broadcasters has been better, I think, 
from our point of view than we had antici- 
pated, 

“The presidents of both the companies and 
their responsible officials in this area have 
told me also that the cooperation had worked 
out better than they had expected. They 
felt it had been reflected in the actual per- 
formance that we are getting.” 

As to the terms of the present contract, 
the following is a quotation from the con- 
tract with CBS which is now in effect. The 
conttact with NBC is substantially the same: 

“The Department shal. provide the con- 
tractor with general directives for each pro- 
gram to be prepared, produced, presented, 
transmitted, or broadcast by the contractor 
hereunder, indicating the general character 
of the programs and designating whether 
dramatic, musical, news, and so forth, fixing 
the length of the programs, and the hour or 
hours, and the day or days. When such di- 
rectives have been delivered to the contractor, 
the contractor subject to the limitations ex- 
pressed herein, shall assume full responsibil- 
ity for complying with them and shall exercise 
complete authority over such preparation, 
production, presentation, transmission, and 
broadcast within the framework of such 
directives.” 

There has never been any doubt in the 
Department of State, either in performance 
or in interpretation of responsibility, that 
the Department directs contractors as to 
the type of program to be broacast and sup- 
plies general and specific guidance govern- 
ing the major programs. The Department 
within the existing budgeting limitations has 
been able to maintain a degree of precontrol 
and preediting of types of programs such as 
news, news analysis, commentary, and certain 
types of panel discussions, but this has not 
been true of feature or documentary pro- 
grams or in the general field of entertain- 
ment. 

During the Senate debate of yesterday, the 
question of loyalty and security investiga- 
tions of personnel engaged in broadcasting 
was raised by several Senators. As an invari- 
able practice all personnel employed by the 
Department in the information and educa- 
tional exchange programs are subjected to a 
departmental security check. Under the re- 
quirements of Public Law 402, all personnel 
employed or assigned to this program must 
be investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation prior to July 27, 1948. Such FBI 
investigations are now under way and many 
have been completed already. The question 
of security investigations on personnel em- 
ployed by NBC under the short-wave pro- 
graming contract has been the subject of con- 
ferences with company representatives and 
the Department has been informed that NBC 
has secured reports on their personnel from 
the FBI. 

The Department has attempted to follow 
the wishes of Congress in the broadcasting 
field and also with respect to section 1005 of 
Public Law 402 (the Smith-Mundt Act), 
which reads: 

“In c 


g out the provisions of this act 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary to utilize, 
to the maximum extent practicable, the serv- 
ices and facilities of private agencies, includ- 
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ing existing American press, publishing, 
radio, motion picture, and other agencies, 
through contractual arrangements or other- 
wise. It is the intent of Congress that the 
Secretary shall encourage participation in 
carrying out the purposes of this act by the 
maximum number of different private agen- 
cies in each field consistent with the present 
or potential market for their services in each 
country.” 

It is clear both to the Department and to 
the networks that the present situation is 
unsatisfactory. A new approach to the prob- 
lem is now under consideration by the De- 
partment. In essence, this plan calls for the 
establishment of a contractual relationship 
between the networks and ourselves, much 
as that of a sponsor to a network. It elimi- 
nates duplication of news desks and language 
desks, and provides for closer supervision and 
control of all output—the output of the net- 
works as well as the output of our own desks. 
This is believed to be not only more efficient 
and less wasteful, but it provides for enlisting 
the services of the networks in the field in 
which they are most experienced, while leav- 
ing to the Department the political aspects 
of the problems, the responsibility for which 
the Department cannot turn over to others. 


RENE BORGIA 


(Material supplied by National Broadcasting 
Co.) 


Rene Borgia, writer of the National Broad- 
casting Co. scripts in the series “Know the 
United States,” is of Venezuelan origin. 

He came to this country in 1939. He has 
taken out his first United States naturaliza- 
tion papers. He has held important posi- 
tions in the foreign-language departments of 
Fox Pictures, and Warner Bros. in Los An- 
geles. 

He has published, in Spanish, books of 
poems, plays, and political pamphlets of an 
anti-Communist nature. A sample of one 
of these pamphlets is in the files of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Division, Department of 
State. It is entitled “Anti-Communist Man- 
ifesto,” published in Venezuela in Spanish in 
1938. 

Borgia has been employed since only 1942 
as writer, adaptor, translator on Spanish 
language programs to Latin American broad- 
cast by NBC. Topmost rating has been ac- 
corded by Latin American radio stations and 
listeners to two of his efforts during these 
years. Both of these were for translating 
and adapting the highly successful NBC- 
International programs Radio Theater (radio 
dramatizations of American short stories, 
novels, drama), and Counter Spy (series deal- 
ing with dramatizations of FBI tracking down 
spies during the war). 

Borgia resides in New York City, is married 
and has several children. 

He has never been employed by the De- 
partment of State or any other agency of 
the Government. His efforts in interna- 
tional radio, as far as the Department knows, 
have been strictly as writer-translator on a 
free-lance basis for NBC. 

Rene Borgia’s work has been known to the 
Department since January 1946. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for a 
very brief statement? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
concluding sentence of the remarks I 
made earlier today in connection with 
the Voice of America matter was: 

So, Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that the appeal in behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce should 
not be sustained, and I trust that in due 
time it may be proper for the Chair to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
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Mr. President, I voted, however, in the 
negative on the question, which I think 
substantially was: Shall the decision of 
the Chair in referring the resolution to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

I desire to explain that in uttering 
that certain portion of my sentence 
which I have quoted, in which I said: 

I respectfully submit that the appeal in 
behalf of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce should not be sustained. 


I had overlooked the parliamentary 
situation which existed and under which 
it was necessary that, in erder that it 
might be possible to bring about a later 
reference to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the question presented by the 
Chair be negatively decided. Mr. Presi- 
dent, instead of saying “I respectfully 
submit that the appeal in behalf of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should not be sustained,” I 
should have said, “I respectfully submit 
that reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce should not be made.” 

Mr. President, the position which I 
favored and my advocacy of which I 
attempted to convey was that the com- 
mittee to which the reference should be 
made is that on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Taser, of the House of 
Representatives, by Rene Borgia, under 
date of March 1948, in which Mr. Borgia 
states that he wrote the Voice of America 


script on Wyoming, and that he prepared 
some 300 scripts for the State Depart- 
nae beginning shortly after Pearl Har- 
or. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 1948. 

My Dear Mr. Taber: I am the person who 
wrote that program on Wyoming. I don’t 
blame you for not liking it. Of all concerned, 
I was the only one who protested, but I was 
ordered to write it that way. Whenever I 
said something about the series, the answer 
was always the same: “If you don’t want to 
do it, we’li get someone else.” I told the 
man in charge of the Spanish section that 
the program should be dignified, with some 
spontaneous humor, but not with artificial, 
siliy jokes. They wanted neither history 
nor statistical facts, only light stuff to make 
people laugh. I explained to supervisors, 
producers, and directors that the programs 
were not in harmony with the policies of the 
State Department, and they told me I was 
working for a commercial enterprise and not 
for a Government agency, and that Con- 
gress itself had given them the program. 
What could Ido? Resign? Yes, a few years 
ago I’d have thrown their instructions on 
their desks and leave, but now the only 
thing I have in the bank is children. 

I was told not to worry, for the responsi- 
bility was theirs. And it is true, because 
after a program is broadcast, the writer's re- 
sponsibility ends. If it was not right, why 
the supervisors, the producer, and the direc- 
tor okayed it? The reason is obvious. Mr. 
Richardson, the man in charge of the short- 
Wave department, does not know a single 
word of any of the languages he is supposed 
to supervise. He had the innocence to tell 
me this: “I am now learning things which 
I should have investigated before.” I told 
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Mr. Sarnoff everything, but he didn’t pay 
any attention to me. The company, to put 
an end to the situation—after you com- 
plained, of course—had a brilliant idea, they 
threw me out. The danger, sir, is still there, 
because the men who forced me to write that 
program are floating around the office, very 
much satisfied with themselves. 

Two of my first programs, The Mississippi 
River and Texas, were written as I thought 
they should be, yet I was rebuked for not 
following instructions. I had worked for 
the State Department since Pearl Harbor, 
and wrote over 300 programs, the best ever 
broadcast in Spanish. But there we had 
story conferences, and every script was read 
and analyzed. Even editorials were written 
in Mexico and Argentine about my war pro- 
grams. The State Department, I think, has 
a very good opinion of my work. 

Please, sir, do not judge my mentality by 
that thing, which sounds worse in stiff, lit- 
eral English. I am a real writer, a scholar, 
with a long experience as a dramatist and a 
political commentator. Besides, sir, the 
National Broadcasting Co. hired me as a 
translator, but 3 weeks later they made me 
write three original programs every week. 
I begged them to give me that series, Know 
the United States, in English, because I didn't 
want to write the programs as I was told, but 
they refused. 

I am deeply sorry for having bothered you 
with that program, and with this uncalled 
for letter, but I must tell you the facts. 
NBC is to blame for what has happened, not 
I. They should have able men in that de- 
partment, which not only represents the poli- 
cies of the studio, but mainly, those of the 
American Government. A million thanks, 
sir. 

Most respectfully yours, 
RENE Borcia. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the ReEcorp a 
letter under date of May 17, 1948, from 
Rene Borgia addressed to Mr. Brown, 
on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


New York, N. Y., April 17, 1948. 

My Dear Mr. Brown: I thank you for your 
letter. I don’t remember writing anything 
about your State, but NBC is now blaming 
me for all that happens there. I, like the 
Cid, am winning battles after death! That 
program, Know the United States, had been 
going on before I started working for that 
madhouse. You ask if that program was 
supervised. No program in the world is 
broadcast without being read, cut, and super- 
vised by at least three persons, especially 
in big studios like NBC. A writer cannot 
do those things. They hire us to prepare 
the scripts and to be blamed after, if any- 
thing goes wrong. If the program is a suc- 
cess, it is not because of the script—the 
producer and supervisor claim all the glory. 

As I say.in my letters to Mr. Taser, Gan- 
dero, the man in charge of the Spanish 
section, told me to write those programs 
that way, and they gave me the material. 
I protested again and again, because I 
wanted to do something more dignified, but 
they wanted neither history nor statistics, 
just stuff to make people laugh. What could 
I do? Mr. Gandero and Vasquez, the pro- 
ducer, are not the only responsible ones. 
The head of the whole short-wave depart- 
ment approved those programs, otherwise 
Gandero and Vasquez wouldn’t be able to 
produce them. Whenever I complained, 
telling them that thing was not what the 
State Department wanted, Gandero told me: 
“What do you care? They were approved 
by Richardson.” This gentleman is always 
shut off in his office, with two beautiful 
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dragons at its door, and an abstract “Thou 
shall not pass” in the atmosphere. I don’t 
think this aloofness is aristocratic in origin, 
but to defend himself from those compli- 
cated languages of which he knows nothing. 
He perhaps thinks—“The less I am con- 
sulted, the less I'll.err.” Once, while revising 
something that I wrote, he asked Gandero 
if pandemia had anything to do with pan 
Americanism. Gandero hurried back to his 
desk, where I was waiting for him, to ask 
me—if it had. What culture. 

Mr. Brown, a writer’s responsibility ends 
when he delivers his script. You may write 
whatever you want, but it is up to the edi- 
tor in Salt Lake City to approve it. Be- 
sides, I wrote as I was told. Radio pro- 
ducers and supervisors cut and add as they 
see fit—very seldom one does recognize his 
own offsprings. The Government pays 
plenty to the networks, yet NBC does not 
hire actors. Its announcers do the job. In 
CBS things are different—they produce the 
shows with real actors and the supervising 
is in the hands of two able men, Unanue 
and Perez. I never worked for the State 
Department, but Mr. Mucio Delgado, now 
in Washington, checked all the scripts I 
did for the National Broadcasting Co. 
For over 5 years my work was praised to 
the skies all over the Spanish-speaking 
world. The State Department does not have 
to be defended, much less by an insigni- 
ficant person like I, but they are not to 
blame for what has happened in NBC. I 
have been told that Congress itself gave the 
programs to the networks. Mr. Brown, I 
had nothjng at all to do with what those 
people did: I was never inside a stage in 
NBC. I delivered my work to Mr. Gandero, 
and from there on it was their funeral, I 
mean, mine. You, who are a writer, please 
don’t blame me, too. Since Mr. TasBeEr’s 
complaint I am out of work. Up to then 
I was the best Spanish radio writer in New 
York, now I am nothing. NBC took me, 
raped me, and threw me out, 

Always at your service, most respectfully 
yours, 

RENE Borcia. 

P. S—The name of the head of the short- 
wave department is Stanley Richardson. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF SECOND 
DECONTROL ACT OF 1947 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House bill 6659. 
This is the bill extending the Second 
War Powers Act, and it has an expira- 
tion time limit on it of May 31. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6659) to continue for a temporary period 
certain powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, Mr. 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Sonate is on agree- 


President; I 
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ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. REvercoms] 
adding a proviso on page 5, line 1. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez Kilgore 
Connally Knowland 
Cooper Langer 
Cordon Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton ‘McKellar Wherry 
Ellender McMahon White 
Feazel Magnuson Wiley 
Ferguson Malone Williams 
Flanders Martin Wilson 
Fulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their names, 
@ quorum is present. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
connection with the consideration of 
Senate bill 2242 a few days ago the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Hatcu] 
raised some question about the citations 
contained in appendix 4 on page 80 of 
the printed report No. 950, dealing with 
homesteading and the use of public lands 
in continental United States and Alaska. 
I may say that the Senator from New 
Mexico reached the same conclusion as 
that reached in the report, but he raised 
some question as to the citation of au- 
thorities contained therein, and said that 
he felt the authorities were obsolete or 
not in point. 

The law concerning homesteading and 
the use of public lands in continental 
United States and Alaska, as cited in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization on Displaced 
Persons in Europe, has been rechecked 
by the committee staff and double- 
checked with counsel in the Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of In- 
terior, and we find that the citations 
contained in the report are correct. I 
feel that I should make this statement 
for the Recorp, so that no doubt will be 
cast upon the report or the citations con- 
tained in it. 

What the Senator from New Mexico, 
Senator Hatcu, probably had in mind 
the other day when he stated that the 
committee’s citation was obsolete, was 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

No act has been passed repealing the 
homestead laws, except that the Taylor 
Grazing Act (48 Stat. 1269, 43 U. S. C. 
315) has been held to have repealed the 
stock-raising homestead provisions of 
the act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
862, 43 U. S. C. 291), but did not repeal 
any other of the homestead laws. In 
view of the general order of withdrawal, 
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Green 
Gurney 


Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Pepper 
Reed 


Revercomb 


Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Holland 


Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kem 
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Executive Order 6910 of November 26, 
1934, and Executive Order 6864 of Febru- 
ary 5, 1935, section 7 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act was amended by the act of June 
26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1976, 43 U. S. C. 315f), 
to provide for the classification of those 
lands covered by the withdrawal orders 
or within grazing districts, which are 
more valuable or suitable for the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops than for the 
production of native grasses and forage 
plants, or more valuable or suitable for 
any other use than for the use provided 
for under the Taylor Grazing Act, and 
for the opening of such lands for entry, 
selection, or location in accordance with 
such classification under applicable pub- 
lic land laws. The Taylor Grazing Act 
and this classification procedure have no 
application to Alaska, the territory dealt 
with and spoken of in appendix 4. 

During the course of checking this 
matter with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of Interior, this morn- 
ing the committee staff was informed 
by the Bureau that during the last three 
fiscal years 213 applications for home- 
steading had been considered, 110 of 
which were approved, thus showing that 
the homestead laws are still in effect. 
There was a total of 1,723 classifications 
of public lands reviewed during the last 
three fiscal years, of which approxi- 
mately 75 percent were approved. 

I make this statement so as to keep 
the Recorp clear, and so as to sustain 
the accuracy of the statements contained 
in the report, under appendix 4 thereto. 

Mr. President, the question now be- 
fore the Senate is the amendment I have 
proposed, reading as follows: 

On page 5, line 21, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and add 
after the colon the following language: 
“Provided, however, That the wife, and un- 
married dependent child under 21 years 
of age, of each of such persons may, in 
accordance with the regulations of the Com- 
mission, be deemed to be of that class of 
persons who have been previously engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and who will be 
employed in the United States in agricul- 
tural pursuits.” 


Mr. President, the amendment is of- 
fered to make certain that families will 
not be divided under the provision of 
the bill that 50 percent of those who are 
admitted must be persons who are en- 
gaged and have engaged and will be 
engaged in agricultural work. 

My attention has been called to the 
use of the word “child” in the amend- 
ment. Although I feel that the use of 
that word in the singular number would 
embrace all of the class, yet in order to 
prevent any misunderstanding whatso- 
ever from arising in regard to the mean- 
ing of the act, I now offer as a correc- 
tion of my amendment the addition of 
the words “or children.” I send to the 
desk at this time, Mr. President, the 
amendment with that correction stated 
therein, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5 in 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and add after the colon the following 
language: “Provided, however, That the 
wife, and unmarried dependent child or 
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children under 21 years of age, of each 
of such persons may, in accordance with 
the regulations of the Commission, be 
deemed to be of that class of persons who 
have been previously engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and who will be em- 
ployed in the United States in agricul- 
tural pursuits.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned, I think the 
amendment is clear. I do not think 
there can be any doubt about it. I have 
heard of no opposition to it, and I am 
ready for the submission of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, so 
far as I personally am concerned, I have 
no objection to the modified amendment, 
and I know of no one who has any ob- 
jection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
understand that at this time the Senator 
from Michigan desires to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do. , 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield the floor, 
so that the Senator from Michigan may 
proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Revercomb amend- 
ment has been agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the Senator from 
Michigan is about to offer another 
amendment coming from members of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think at this time I should place in the 
ReEcorpD a partial history of the displaced- 
persons legislation in the Senate. 


PARTIAL HISTORY OF DP LEGISLATION IN SENATE 


On July 2, 1947, the Senator from 
Michigan, on behalf of Mr. Batt, Mr. 
SmitH, Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. BRICKER, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hatcu, Mr. McGratu, 
Mr. Morse, and himself, introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1563. The bill was essentially a 
statement of an intent that the United 
States should assume its fair share in the 
solution of the displaced-persons prob- 
lem. It proposed to set up a program 
for the admission of displaced persons to 
the United States as nonquota immi- 
grants for a 4-year period. It defined, 
in a broad scope, eligible displaced per- 
sons. It set up certain priorities for 
admissions. It did not attempt to fix 
a number which could be admitted in 
that 4-year period. 

Mr. President, the reason for that was, 
it was thought at the time that the whole 
program should be examined, that the 
number of displaced persons should be 
ascertained, together with the number of 
persons we might be able to admit into 
this country, after which the bill could 
be used as a vehicle to carry the correct 
number. 

The able Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH] has related some of the fur- 
ther history of this displaced-persons 
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tion 137 was approved, authorizing the 
Judiciary Committee, or a subcommit- 
tee, to investigate the United States im- 
migration system and the displaced-per- 
sons situation. The report on displaced 
persons was to be made by January 10, 
1948. The reason for doing that was 
that the Senate was of the opinion it 
was an important problem, that time 
was of the essence, and that immediate 
action should be taken. The date, 
therefore, was fixed as of January 10, 
1948. The date was extended to Feb- 
ruary 10, and later to March 1, by Sen- 
ate Resolutions 178 and 193. 

On March 1 a displaced-persons re- 
port was made to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee by a special subcommittee whose 
studies had included on-the-spot inves- 
tigations in Europe. 

Mr. President, shortly after the close 
of the war in Europe the Senator from 
Michigan had an opportunity personally 
to visit certain of the displaced-persons 
camps in Europe. He is, therefore, 
somewhat familiar with the problem 
which presented itself in Europe in con- 
nection with the displaced-persons 
camps or settlements. 

A proposed bill for the relief of dis- 
placed persons was included in the re- 
port filed by the subcommittee. As 
amended by the full committee, the bill 
was ordered to be introduced. It was 
reported on March 2. It is Senate bill 
2242. 

Mr. President, in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee it was not unanimously believed 
that this was the bill which should be 
reported. There are, therefore, mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, of 
which the Senator from Michigan is a 
member, who believe that a solution of 
the problems now facing not only the 
United States but the whole world, so 
far as displaced persons are concerned, 
will not be effected by Senate bill 2242. 
We have, I believe, certain fundamental 
differences in philosophy, by reason of 
which it is felt by some that the bill 
(S. 2242), now known as the committee 
bill, will not solve the problem. Those 
who believe it would not solve the prob- 
lem felt so keenly about it that they 
were moved, because of their own phi- 
losophy, to propose from the floor 
amendments to the bill. That is my 
reason for appearing upon the floor to- 
day, as a cosponsor, with various amend- 
ments. Certain members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and other Senators 
sincerely believe that, while Senate bill 
2242 was a step in the direction of get- 
ting the matter to the floor, it was not 
the full step that is essential in order 
to solve the problem. That is the reason 
for offering certain amendments. There 
is a difference of opinion among Sena- 
tors. Senators who brought forth the 
bill S. 2242 believe that the problem can 
be solved with that bill, but I think that, 
upon analyzing the bill and the various 
amendments, it will be found that some- 
thing further is required, that certain 
amendments are necessary in order 
properly to solve the problem. 

On April 1, on behalf of the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Situ], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTon- 
STALL], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
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Cooper], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. McGratu], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and himself, the 
Senator from Michigan introduced six 
amendments to the bill (S. 2242). 

The first of the amendments substi- 
tutes the critical date of April 21, 1947, 
for the date December 22, 1945, in con- 
nection with the definition of “eligible 
displaced persons.” The latter date 
bore an artificial significance. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr.EASTLAND. May I inquire which 
amendment is the Senator discussing at 
the present time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall discuss them 
all briefly. The amendment I am now 
discussing increases the number of dis- 
placed persons who may be admitted to 
200,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Has the Senator 
called up his amendment? Is it the 
pending question? 

Mr. FERGUSON.. No. I intend to 
callit up. Iam referring to it now, and 
I shall call it up at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Am I correct in 
understanding that the first amend- 
ment which will be called up is the one 
dealing with the number of displaced 
persons to be admitted? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from 
Michigan whether the amendment to 
which he is referring is the one dated 
April 1, 1948, lettered “E,” which con- 
cerns itself with the number of displaced 
persons to be admitted, together with 
certain dates? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It concerns itself 
with the number to be admitted. It is 
the amendment lettered “E.” There are 
many amendments, and it required a 
moment or two to separate them and to 
ascertain the letter identifying the 
amendment now under discussion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I believe he began to discuss the 
changing of the date. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I had merely given 
the names of the sponsors. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is the first amend- 
ment to be called up the one lettered 
“>” 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The date of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, bore artificial significance 
as the date of the Presidential directive 
making regular immigration quota num- 
bers available to displaced persons. 
Among other reasons, we believe the date 
of April 21, 1947, to be more equitable and 
administratively more workable. 

A second proposal, marked “B,” would 
delete, on technical grounds, the part of 
the definition of eligible displaced per- 
sons which refers to a return to Germany 


President, 


or Austria “as a result of enemy action, . 


or of war circumstances.” 
A third amendment, marked “F,” 
would substitute the word “adequate” in 
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deciding what kind of residence or living 
quarters they would have to have in this 
country, for the words “decent, safe, and 
Sanitary.” 

Another amendment, marked “D,” has 
as its purpose the establishing of a fair, 
adequate, and just basis for the selection 
of displaced-person immigrants. It pro- 
vides for selection on the basis of a cross 
section of the groups and elements of dis- 
placed persons that existed in the camps 
on January 1, 1948. 

To insure a more effective administra- 
tion of the program, including selection, 
screening, transportation, and resettle- 
ment of DP’s, another amendment, 
marked “C,” proposes to broaden the 
authority of the special commission 
which is contemplated in the bill. 

The number of displaced persons who 
may be admitted to the United States is 
a Vital point in the legislation, as demon- 
strating our sincere intent to assume a 
fair share in the solution of the problem. 
The adoption of the amendment as 
against the limitation to 50,000 a year for 
2 years, as provided in the committee 
bill, is essential to a solution, in coopera- 
tion with other nations. Its adoption is 
without prejudice to the employment or 
housing of United States citizens. 

It is to this amendment that I wish to 
address myself at this time. Other Sen- 
ators will address themselves to other 
amendments when they are brought to 
the floor. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

On page 3, beginning with the word “fifty” 
in line 25, strike out down through and in- 
cluding line 6 on page 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “two hundred thous- 
sand may be admitted into the United States 
for permanent residence during the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1949, and June 30, 1950, 
of which number not more than one hundred 
thousand may be admitted during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949.” 


In other words, no more than 100,000 
could be admitted the first year, but if 
it were impossible to bring over 100,000 
during the first year, then the number 
less than 100,000 could be added to the 
number to be admitted the second year, 
so that in the 2 years 200,000 could be 
brought into this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator permit the Chair to inquire 
whether the Senator from Michigan is 
desirous of offering the amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I offer it at this 
time, Mr. President. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, and that will make 
the amendment the pending question. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, begin- 
ning with the word “fifty” in line 25, it is 
proposed to strike out down through and 
including line 6 on page 4, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

Two hundred thousand may be admitted 
into the United States for permanent resi- 
dence during the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1949, and June 30, 1950, of which number 
not more than 100,000 may be admitted dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment lettered “E,” offered by the Senator 
from Michigan. 


1948 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
magnitude of the resettlement problem 
should be discussed. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 836,000 displaced persons in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy who have to be 
resettled. Of this number about 611,000 
are in camps or centers. These are fig- 
ures based on reports of the preparatory 
commission for the Internationa! Refu- 
gee Organization as of January 1, 1948. 
I have seen numerous other estimates and 
they are confusing because it is necessary 
to distinguish among displaced persons 
receiving care and maintenance, out-of- 
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camp displaced persons eligible for care 
and maintenance but not receiving it, and 
other displaced persons who are receiv- 
ing only legal assistance where they are, 
that is, are not part of the resettlement 
problem, 

It may be remarked that these figures 
do not include Volksdeutsche or expellees, 
since, for reasons which can be treated 
at another place, they are not considered 
a part of the resettlement problem. The 
IRO constitution has not recognized them 
as such. From the evidence now in the 
Recorp it is clear that the Potsdam 
Agreement seems to settle those persons. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the REcorp as part of my remarks table A 
and table B. 

Table A summarizes the displaced per- 
sons population, in and out of camps, in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, as of Jan- 
uary 1. 

Table B gives the nationality break- 
down of those displaced persons. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to refer to them, except to make them 
a part of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


United Nations displaced persons in the 3 western zones of Germany and Austria and in Italy, as of Jan. 1, 1948 


United States zone 


Country kas 
ut o 


1 322, 693 


Germany nerd 
» We 


Austria 


160, 676 


1 Not including 14,535 displaced persons (mainly Poles and Balts) employed by U.S. 


Army in civilian labor service units. 


143, 769 | ? 466, 462 
16, 907 


British zone 


In camp Out of 


181, 128 
12, 984 


315, 549 
32, 633 


196, 677 


51, 394 45, 617 


517,856 | 194,112 48,182 | 242, 204 30, 284 


cam 


French zone 


17, 060 


Totals 
Italy, in 
Out of 


168, 740 
57,178 


697, 527 
109, 967 


} 29, 495 


$10, 916 


7,344 29,495 | 611,071 | 225,918 | 7 836, 989 


5 Jewish. 7,000in Hachsharoth and receiving PCIR Oassistanceand 11,579in PCIRO 


8. 
2 Excludes 13,000 Yugoslavs from out-of-camp in Italy transferred to British zone, 6 Vugesiove, Poles, Ukrainians, and other nationalities in PCIRO camps. 
7 There are an estimated 100,000 displaced persons out-of-camp in Italy eligible for 


Germany, in March 1947. (See footnote 7.) 


3 This figure consists of estimated 9,366 Poles and 6,183 Yugoslavs making up the civil 


B ixed watchmen’s service and other labor service groups. 
‘ Not allocated by zones. 


United Nations displaced persons in the 
3 western zones of Germany and Austria 
and in Italy, as of Jan. 1, 1948 (by na- 
tionality, by country) 


Italy 


(in 
cam Total 


only 


Nationality Germany) Austria 


Polish (including 


Ukrainians) 3, 670 


Soviet. ....... 
Yugoslav 5, 500 59, 155 
Jems e ss 2(1 18, 579 | ? 196, 663 


Others (including 
stateless) 83,691 | 20,711 | 1,266] 105,668 


1 This does not include an additional 13,000 Yugoslavs 
who were transferred to the British zone, Germany, in 
March 1947, from the out-of-camp displaced-person: 
population of Italy. 

2 Only 118,569 of this figure to be included in total as 
= is distributed among other nationalities in 
column, 

3 Only 161,660 of this figure to be included in total. 
See (2) above. 

4 Not including 14,535 displaced persons (mainly Poles 
and Balts) employed by U. 8. Army in civilian labor 
service units in United States zone, Germany. 

5 Not including an estimated 100,000 displaced persons 
out-of-camp in Italy who are eligible for PCIRO assist- 
ance, but of whom no registration has ever taken place. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, an 
essential purpose of this legislation is to 
demonstrate America’s good faith in 
urging solution of the whole problem and 
to fulfill the obligations to which we have 
committed ourselves. If we take for our 
entire share as few as 100,000 displaced 
persons, this purpose will be frustrated. 
Merely to make an ineffective gesture 
toward solution will be worse than noth- 
ing in terms of achieving practical 
progress, and will gravely damage our 
prestige at a time when it is most valua- 
ble to us. 

In the absence of specific interna- 
tional agreement and in the face of 
varying and complex factors it is mani- 
festly difficult to assess our fair share 
of the resettlement problem. 


PCIRO assistance. 


No out-of-camp 


gure for Italy shown here or in 1946 charts, as 


no registration of these people has taken place. 


The figure of 50,000 annual admis- 
sions for 2 years, as contemplated by the 
committee bill, is obviously an arbitrary 
figure. Likewise our figure of 200,000 
admissions over 2 years is confessedly 
arbitrary. But, we feel that to provide 
for the acceptance of any lesser number 
would be patently inadequate. We feel 
that 200,000 admissions is a conservative 
figure and reasonably adequate. It is to 
be observed that this figure is a far 
smaller part of the total burden than 
the United States has assumed as its 
share of comparable international tasks 
such as UNRRA, IRO, and the Interna- 
tional Bank. It is far below the number 
which the United States might be ex- 
pected to accept on the basis of popula- 
tion, population and population density 
weighted, and population and national 
income weighted. 

An apportionment of our fair share 
on the basis of our assumed international 
financial contributions would be as much 
as 784,000, taking UNRRA contributions 
as an index and no less than 400,000 on 
a basis of our population compared with 
25 other nations. 

RESETTLEMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Too little attention has been directed 
to the fact that other nations have been 
alert to the displaced-persons problem, 
and have been active in attempting its 
solution. To no small extent the relief 
offered to displaced persons by other 
nations has been self-seeking. That is, 
they have recognized the value of dis- 
placed persons as new settlers and have 
promoted their immigration. That does 
not detract from the fact they have acted 
toward solution of the problem, and it 
is to be pointed out that in some in- 
stances this was done notwithstanding 
adverse domestic conditions. 

Mr. President, I ask that table C be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TaBLe C.—Estimate of resettlement of United 
Nations displaced persons from the 3 
western zones of Germany and Austria and 
from Italy since the end of World War II 
to countries other than the United States 

Argentina 5, 255 

Australia? 


1As of Feb. 12, 1948. 
2As of Jan. 31, 1948. 
* As of Mar. 13, 1948. 
* As of Feb. 17, 1948. 


NoTe.—Except as indicated, statistics are 
as of Jan. 1, 1948. 


Small numbers have gone to the following 
countries: Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, South Africa, 
Sweden, Uruguay, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Ireland, Italy, New Zealand, Panama, Peru, 
Saudi Arabia, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, 
Tanganyika, Spain, Austria, Belgian Congo, 
China, Dominican Republic, Egypt, Eritrea, 
Greece. 

Palestine: No statistics are available at the 
present time as to the number of Jewish DP’s 
who were settled in Palestine. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
table shows an estimate of the number 
of displaced persons who have been re- 
settled in countries other than the United 
States, in western Europe, South Amer- 
ica, and the British Dominions. It is 
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deserving of some specialcomment. Eng- 
land lost something approximately like 
1,000,000 homes by bombing during the 
war. Despite that fact, the United King- 
dom already has received about 40,000 
displaced persons. And these are in ad- 
dition to about 200,000 Poles who were 
in England as members of General And- 
ers’ government-in-exile army, not clas- 
sified as DP’s because they did not come 
from DP camps. Belgium, despite its 
extremely high density of population, 
has already accepted about 26,000 dis- 
placed persons. The resettlement pro- 
gram in South America has been par- 
ticularly successful, and new resettle- 
ment agreements are being negotiated. 

The IRO Preparatory Commission has 
furthered the resettlement program by 
negotiating resettlement agreements with 
interested countries by assisting selec- 
tion missions in the displaced-persons 
camps, and by transporting DP’s for 
overseas resettlement. 

In addition to the numbers already 
taken, other countries have committed 
themselves to accepting increasingly 
large numbers of DP’s. 

Mr. President, I ask that table D be 
made a part of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Tapte D—Remaining numbers of displaced 
persons to be resetiled under presently 
outstanding plans and agreements (ez- 
cepting the United States) 

(Estimate as of February 1948) 


Country: 


the resettlement of DP’s in other coun- 
tries. 

In this connection it is to be pointed 
out that these plans will fall far short of 
solving the problem unless the United 
States itself accepts 200,000, and United 
States participation in the project en- 
courages these and other countries to in- 
crease their quotas. Officials dealing 
with this problem, in the IRO and in the 
State Department, constantly have 
stressed the importance of significant ac- 
tion by the United States in setting its 
sights reasonably high as a means of 
stimulating other countries to greater 
efforts. 

HAS RESETTLEMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

SKIMMED THE CREAM? 


I have observed that the interest of 
other countries in the resettlement of 
displaced persons has been to no small 
extent self-seeking. ‘Those countries 
have recognized these displaced persons 
as @ vast potential contribution to their 
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cultures and economies. It has been sug- 
gested that as a consequence of that fact 
the cream of the displaced person popu- 
lation has been skimmed and that only 
the dregs remain. This I consider a spe- 
cious argument where it is used against 
the admission of displaced persons to the 
United States. In the first place, only a 
minor fraction of the displaced persons 
population has been resettled. In the 
second place, the character of the dis- 
placed persons population as a whole has 
been rather definitely fixed as showing a 
very high proportion of skilled and agri- 
cultural workers. Despite the special de- 
mands in other countries for people of 
this character, their number is so great 
that it cannot be said only the dregs re- 
main. 

A staff member of the United States 
Employment Service has made a survey 
of occupational skills among 330,000 
refugees in PCIRO assembly centers in 
Germany, Austria, andItaly. Asummary 
of that report is significant, and I think 
it is well worth while to read it. It is as 
follows: 


Pereent 
Percent}! agricul- 
ed killed | tural 


British zone, Germany 
United States zone, Ger- 


Fren 
Italy 


THE UNITED STATES PROGRAM TO DATE 


It cannot be said that the United 
States has been unaware of the dis- 
placed-persons problem, or that it has 
not been extremely helpful to the dis- 
placed persons of Europe, except in 
allowing them to enter this country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with the skills and the types of persons 
who are left in the camps, is it not true 
that the largest numbers admitted into 
other countries were taken by Belgium, 
England, and France, and that in the 
case of England and France the great 
bulk of those who were taken were agri- 
cultural workers and in Belgium workers 
in the roal mines? So that, so far as 
industrial skills are concerned, the cream 
has not been taken off. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has raised a very interest- 
ing question, because it has been argued 
here time after time that we should take 
so many of the displaced persons, and 
that other countries would take so many 
if we would do so. The subcommittee 
which went to Europe last year had occa- 
sion to discuss this question with the 
ministers of France and England, and 
had occasion to find out what had been 
done respecting the admission of these 
persons. I wish to say to the able Sena- 
tor that some men were being taken into 
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Prance for agricultural purposes and 
some for construction work, but princi- 
pally for coal mining, according to the 
information given us. Men were being 
taken into Belgium for coal-mining pur- 
poses, and for the same purpose and 
other purposes into England. Canada 
has taken several thousand for agricul- 
tural purposes and for timber work, and 
I believe there was one group of about 
100 for tailoring. 

Let me point out to the Senator that 
those taken into France had to leave 
their families behind. Those taken into 
Canada had to be single men; they did 
not take their families with them. The 
same is true of Belgium. Those taken 
into Belgium left their families, either in 
the camps or somewhere else. 

The pending bill provides that the dis- 
placed persons may bring their families 
into the United States, so that there shall 
be no separation of families. So when 
the Senator talks about the number 
taken into Belgium and into France and 
into Canada he is talking about men who 
were separated from their families, and 
only upon the strictest selection are they 
taken into those countries. 

I wish to say further to the able Sen- 
ator that I happened to be present per- 
sonally, as were other members of the 
subcommittee who went to Europe, when 
it was reported to General Clay in Ger- 
many that several thousand displaced 
persons had been sent back from Belgium 
because they did not fit in, and they 
were put back into the settlements in 
which they had previously been located. 

So when the Senator speaks about the 
numbers that other countries have taken, 
let us all understand that they have been 
taken by the other countries upon a high- 
ly selective basis. Usually the require- 
ment has been that the individuals taken 
be single men, or, if married, that they 
leave their families behind, and the in- 
dividuals were selected because of their 
ability to perform certain forms of work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan and all who have worked upon 
the bill are familiar with that fact. But, 
Mr. President, there must be a solution 
of the problem. America will not return 
the displaced persons to Russia or to her 
satellite countries, nor will America com- 
pel them to go back to countries where 
they will be persecuted, or perhaps killed 
very soon after they arrive. So the prob- 
lem is one which must be solved. It is 
one of the problems growing out of the 
war. When America was in the war she 
knew that there would be many problems 
which must be solved after the war. Now 
it is 3 years after the war in Europe has 
ended, and the question is asked why 
peace has not been made. We in the Sen- 
ate today are debating one of the prob- 
lems which is an aftermath of the Great 
War. What do we expect from civilization 
if we cannot solve a problem which is no 
more than the solution of the question of 
what to do with the placing of approx- 
imately 600,000 human beings who want 
to live in liberty and freedom? 

Mr. President, I say that we must solve 
the problem. The small share some of 
us are today proposing that America take 
of these displaced persons, 200,000 of 
them, is but a pittance of the whole num- 
ber who represent the problem which is 
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facing America and the world today. I 
do not see how we can have true peace in 
the world without a proper solution of 
this problem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Unfortunately I have 
been obliged to attend a committee meet- 
ing and did not hear all the Senator from 
Michigan has said. As I understand, the 
Senator, by the amendment he is advo- 
cating, proposes that the number of per- 
sons to be admitted to the United States 
shall be increased to 200,000, in order 
that we may make progress toward the 
solution of the problem respecting dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr.FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator, if the ceiling is increased to two 
hundred thousand, is it not true that 
everyone admitted must comply with all 
the immigration regulations, everyone 
must be carefully screened, and there 
must be some way worked out whereby 
those who are brought in are adapted to 
do the work for which jobs may be avail- 
able? Is not that contemplated by the 
amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. We are not insisting 
that necessarily 200,000 must come in, 
but that we are willing to take up to 
200,000 in order to help solve the over-all 
problem? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. And it is fig- 
ured that there will be 200,000 qualified 
to come in under our immigration laws, 
subject to a very strict screening. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has spoken 
about the displaced-persons problem be- 
ing a tremendous one. Even if the Sen- 
ate were to adopt the Senator’s amend- 
ment and permit the entry of 200,000 
persons, and even though 200,000 should 
qualify to come in, and be brought here, 
would that result in solving the problem? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; we will not 
have solved the problem, but we will have 
shown by such action that we have taken 
a fair number, and then we can properly 
say to the other countries, “Come along 
and do likewise.” 

Mr. HATCH. And by that kind of a 
general cooperative effort the problem 
may eventually be solved? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. But without our mak- 
ing such an effort will it ever be solved? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In my opinion it 
will not be solved, and will result in the 
development of a cancer which can 
spread and may result in becoming the 
nucleus for another war. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say, in 
addition to what the Senator from Mich- 
igan has said and what the Senator from 
New Mexico has said, that even if all the 
persons who can be properly admitted 
into the various countries are taken from 
the camps, it will not entirely solve the 
problem. There will be what is called a 
hard core left which will be a problem of 
the United Nations or some international 
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organization for so long, in my opinion, 
as the two Senators and I are alive. 
President, 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
interested in the statement made by the 
Senator from Michigan that, if the United 
States would take the action the Senator 
proposes it shall take, other countries 
will do thus and so. The Senator real- 
izes that we have already taken into this 
country, and will have here by July 1 
of this year, more displaced persons than 
any other country has taken in. That 
is a correct statement, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The pending bill 
provides for the admission of 50,000 per- 
sons a year for 2 years, or 100,000 in all. 
That number far exceeds that which any 
other countries have taken. 

It must also be remembered that we 
take the displaced persons in by whole 
families, whereas other countries which 
have permitted the entry of displaced 
persons have required that they be single 
individuals, or, as I previously stated, if 
aman has a family, he must leave his 
family behind, and he must be selected 
for a particular job whiclr is available 
in the country to which he is permitted 
entry, and which he can perform, and if 
he cannot perform it he is sent back, 
as has happened in Belgium. So when 
the Senator from Michigan argues that 
this country should take the lead and 
that the other countries will follow, I 
wish to point out to him that our coun- 
try has already taken the lead, and taken 
a far greater number than has been 
taken into any other country, and under 
the pending bill we will do more than 
has been proposed or suggested be done 
by any other country in the world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Notwithstanding 
the remarks of the Senator from West 
Virginia, Mr. President, the fact is that 
America, according to population, ac- 
cording to wealth, according to industry, 
can absorb a greater number than even 
the number I propose, and then we will 
not equal what other nations have al- 
ready done. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Ido not understand the 
Senator from Michigan to say that if 
we did this thing all the other countries 
would do their full duty. We express 
the hope that they will, and we know 
that the problem can be solved only if 
all the nations cooperate. The Senator 
from Michigan did not say that they 
would. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I could not speak 
for other nations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, neither 
the Senator from Michigan nor any other 
Senator can speak for other nations, 
but what has been revealed by inquiries 
into what has taken place indicates what 
other countries will do if we shall admit 
large numbers of displaced persons. 
Other countries have not taken their 
share. We know that has not happened. 


President, 
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Let me say a word with respect to the 
Senator’s statement that, because of our 
large population and the condition of 
our industry and wealth, it is our duty 
to take in a greater percentage of dis- 
placed persons than taken in by other 
countries. It is a fact undeniable that 
this country has the largest foreign-born 
population of any country in the world. 
I do not deny that many of those per- 
sons have contributed to the progress of 
America; but I think it is not sound 
argument to say that because we have a 
large population we ought to make it 
larger. I intend to speak upon that sub- 
ject later on. I do not think it is sound 
to say that because we have a large popu- 
lation, by reason of that large popula- 
tion we could take a greater percentage 
of displaced persons into America. 
There are definitely other factors to be 
dealt with, such factors as conditions in 
our own land; the shortage of housing, 
for instance. We must consider what we 
would face if there should be a recession 
in employment. Thos: factors must be 
taken into consideration. I rose to chal- 
lenge the argument and the logic of the 
able Senator when he said that because 
we have a large population we ought to 
take in more than some other country. 
It seems to me the reverse should be the 
case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Michigan, because I 
know he has devoted a great deal of time 
to the subject, what fact he relies upon 
when he says that if we adopt his amend- 
ment and take a large number of dis- 
placed persons into America other coun- 
tries will then come forward and do the 
same. It occurs to me that they might 
agree with us to take in some at the 
same time we are taking in some. I 
should like to know what the prospects 
are for other countries taking in some 
displaced persons just because we have 
agreed to take in some of these unfor- 
tunate people. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My statement was 
made upon the basis of consultation with 
members of the State Department who 
have been vitally concerned with this 
problem and have been in negotiation 
with other countries. They feel that 
we have now reached the point where 
America should act in order that other 
countries may have an inducement to 
proceed along the same line. With the 
International Refugee Organization as 
it is, we have done nothing except that 
which the President has done by an Ex- 
ecutive order. He is allowing displaced 
persons to come in under the quota sys- 
tem; and it is expected that by July 1 
of this year as many as 50,000 of them 
may have come into this country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, a great 
deal of time has now elapsed; but if in 
the beginning we had decided upon a 
policy of taking a substantial number of 
these unfortunate people into the United 
States, it might have been the. part of 
wisdom if our Government had called a 
convention devoted exclusively to this 
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single subject, and started the conven- 
tion off with the program that we should 
take so many if other members of the 
convention would take their proportion- 
ate share. In that way we could make a 
dent in the big pile. 

I am not out of sympathy with the ob- 
jective, but I am somewhat skeptical that 
other countries will take displaced per- 
sons simply because we take them. The 
history of the situation is—and the re- 
port so sets forth—that countries which 
so far have taken them have used the 
selective process, taking the most valu- 
able, the cream off the top, as it were. 
What we propose to do is not to take the 
cream at all, but to take the homoge- 
nous content. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
impressed by the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. I think his skepti- 
cism as to the effect upon other nations 
of our taking displaced persons is well 
founded in the history of the situation. 
Strange as it may seem, since the war 
France has suffered from a shortage of 
labor. When France wanted workers did 
she seek them among the displaced per- 
sons? She obtained a few from that 
source, but she went to the Italian Gov- 
ernment to make an agreement to get 
200,000 Italian nationals to come into 
France and work. Last year when we 
were there she had obtained 60,000. 
That was all she had been able to con- 
tract for. Those Italian nationals came 
into France and worked. Does that in- 
dicate on the part of France a willing- 
ness to meet this problem? I think not. 

Further with respect to France, and 
the very able men who head the French 
Government and are doing their best to 
reconstruct that country in a patriotic 
fashion, let me say that there are in 
France approximately 400,000 German 
military prisoners. They are there to 
this time. I understand that within the 
past few months some have been liber- 
ated. The right of freedom in France 
has been offered to Germans who, having 
been there for years as captive workers, 
would take up citizenship. We were told 
that approximately 110,000 had accepted 
that status. 

Does that indicate on the part of 
France a desire to step into this problem 
and help solve it? No. The French are 
looking after the interests of their own 
country, very definitely. 

Does the situation indicite on the part 
of Belgium, when she takes displaced 
persons solely as single men, or men who 
must leave their families behind, a desire 
to solve the problem? We were advised 
that displaced men could not bring their 
families into Belgium. The men were 
brought there for coal mining; and if 
they did not work as it was intended they 
should, were they resettled in Belgium? 
No. They were sent back for resettle- 
ment in the American and British zones. 

In 1945, Canada, after having a royal 
commission examine into the subject, de- 
cided against permitting any immigra- 
tion into Canada except from the West- 
ern Hemisphere countries and British 
possessions. Canada closed the gates, 
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and then sent commissions to Europe 
and brought in selected single men, most 
of them Polish nationals from Anders’ 
army. I am advised that 8,500 were 
brought in. The first ones came in as 
agricultural workers. Others were ad- 
mitted as timber workers. We were ad- 
vised in Europe that a request had also 
been made for 100 tailors. Since that 
time the categories of workers may have 
been expanded. I am not advised as to 
what has happened in the past few 
months, but we are advised that up to 
date 8,500 have come in. 

So I say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I do not believe that his argument 
carries the weight which he feels it does. 
The Senator argues, after there has been 
a history on the subject, that action in 
admitting displaced persons will stimu- 
late other nations to take them. 

We are approaching this question from 
two viewpoints: First, from the stand- 
point of relieving and helping these un- 
fortunate people; and second, from the 
standpoint of the interest of this coun- 
try. How many can we take care of 
without having displacements in this 
country? How many can we look after, 
in fairness, in trying to solve this prob- 
lem? That is what the committee 
considered. 

The figure which the Senator suggests 
was under consideration by the commit- 
tee. It was the top figure, the largest 
figure suggested to the committee. After 
weeks of deliberation and work, the com- 
mittee arrived at the figure of 50,000 a 
year, under the restrictions and safe- 
guards contained in the bill. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the ques- 
tions which have been raised by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, to be: What assur- 
ance do we have that action taken by this 
country in admitting 100,000 or 200,000 
displaced persons will encourage action 
by other countries? Would it encourage 
them to take displaced persons? 

According to the report made in Feb- 
ruary 1948, by the executive secretary 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, covering the period from July 1, 
1947, through December 31, 1947, 92,236 
displaced persons were resettled; 9,302 
came to this country, and approximately 
83,000 went to other countries. The 
United Kingdom accepted 26,426; Bel- 
gium, 15,894; France, 12,743; and the 
United States, 9,302. The three countries 
which took larger numbers are smaller 
in population and resources than in this 
country. We have taken a total: of 
30,000. Upon the record of experience 
other countries have done a great deal 
for displaced persons, taking in consid- 
eration their resources. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is true, however, 
that while Belgium, Great Britain, and 
France have taken more in the space of 
time to which he refers, they selected 
those whom they would take, to fulfill 
certain economic shortages in the labor 
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situation, whereas those who came to 
the United States came primarily on a 
purely humanitarian basis. 

. Mr. COOPER. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is a wide dis- 
tinction between the selfish approach to 
the problem and the unselfish approach. 
The point I wish to make is that this 
problem can be solved only if the entire 
pool is to be absorbed on an unselfish 
basis. So long as selectivity is practiced, 
I do not think we can solve this problem 
at all, because no nation will take more 
than it can fit, like the pieces of a puzzle, 
into a particular pattern. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I continue reading the 
report signed by the executive secre- 
tary of the PCIRO, of February 1948, 
page 17: 

Mass resettlement programs for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, contemplated the 
movement of 234,453 refugees to the 12 
countries which were listed as having selec- 
tion missions operating in the field—Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, France, 
the Netherlands, Peru, the United Kingdom, 
Venezuela, South Africa, and Switzerland. 


In the report the statement is made 
that a definite agreement has been made 
with France on January 13, 1948, by 
which— 

The French Government agrees to receive 
as large a number as possible of eligible ref- 
ugees during the period July 1, 1947, to June 
80, 1948, under specified conditions, and un- 
dertakes to establish on its territory the 
refugees’ families. 


If the report is true, I think it is fair 
to say that arrangements have been 
made to resettle 243,000 displaced per- 
sons in France during this fiscal year. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
stated that France has taken many more 
displaced persons than the United States 
has, and the Senator also feels that 
France has taken more displaced persons 
in proportion. 

Let me read some figures, as of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1948: 

The estimate of resettlement of displaced 
persons from the three western zones of 
Germany and of Austria and from Italy 


from the end of World War II to dates 
noted: 


In France, December 31, 1947, 16,065. 


There is the exact figure. More than 
that number have long ago come into 
the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Twenty-nine thou- 
sand came into the United States during 
the same period. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to have the Senator quote me correctly. 
I did not say that more displaced per- 
sons had been accepted by France than 
by the United States. I merely said 
that considering her resources, France 
has done more than we have. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I say that France 
never took more than her needs, be- 
cause she shortly will be going to Italy 
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to get people to help take care of the 
French labor problem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, to go 
back to the original question, I think 
our Government is to be commended 
for pioneering in this humanitarian field. 
But my question was directed to the 
Senator from Michigan on this point: 
It is a great deal easier to get the other 
nations of the world to agree to take a 
definite quota before we take our quota, 
than it is for us to get them to follow 
suit after we have acted. So it seems to 
me that we have rather lost our bar- 
gaining power in this situation. If we 
are to absorb the maximum number of 
these unfortunate people, it seems to me 
we would do more to accomplish that 
if we formed a general pool with the 
other nations of the world, rather than 
if we acted independently and then said 
to them, “See what we have done in this 
respect. Now be your brother’s keeper 
and go forth and do likewise.” SolIlam 
afraid we have lost the psychological ad- 
vantage we could have had, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with persuading the 
other nations to take their proper quotas 
of these unfortunate people. By acting 
more or less in an independent fashion, 
we have lost that advantage, it seems 
to me. 

So far as concerns the point that once 
we have acted in this matter, the other 
nations will follow suit—according to 
the statement of certain officials in our 
State Department that they hope other 
nations will emulcte our example—nev- 
ertheless they have no commitment to 
that effect. So I am afraid we shall 
have lost our opportunity to influence 
other nations which are able to absorb 
certain numbers of these persons. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to say to the Senator from 
Maryland that I feel that one of the rea- 
sons why we have lost this bargaining 
power—and I agree that bargaining 
power has been lost—is that the State 
Department has no authority, being a 
part of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, to admit these persons in ex- 
cess of the quotas, because there is a 
strict immigration law upon the statute 
books, and therefore it is a very difficult 
thing to bargain about. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate that 
hurdle or barricade which is in the way, 
but certainly the United States could 
negotiate with other countries a treaty 
dealing with this subject, and it could 
be submitted to this body for ratifica- 
tion; and under such a treaty I think we 
could fairly well take care of the matter. 

Or if there is a legal imperfection to 
such procedure we could initiate in the 
Congress legislation calling on the Chief 
Executive to meet with other nations, 
and say that we would commit ourselves 
in advance to accept a certain number, 
provided other nations similarly circum- 
stanced with the United States would do 
likewise. 

In other words, there are many ways 
in which we could have tackled the bar- 
rier which now stands in the way of the 
accomplishment of a solution of this 
problem, to wit, our immigration laws. 
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I was only calling attention to the fact 
that we did not do anything about it, 
and thus we lost this great opportunity 
in the way of bargaining power. In my 
opinion, it would have helped many 
thousands of these unfortunate people— 
far beyond the number contemplated to 
be helped by this bill—if we had gone 
about the matter differently. We might 
have reached the core of this problem if 
we had induced other nations to assume 
their fair share while we were assuming 
our fair share of these displaced persons. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. . 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
for some reason or other the European 
nations do not desire to admit displaced 
persons from the camps in the occupied 
areas? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would not say that 
is a fact, because they have accepted 
some of them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; but they have 
accepted only a few selected individua!s. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, we in- 
tend to make selections. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I saw a statement 
by the Minister of Population of France 
that within the next 10 years France 
must have 3,000,000 additional workers 
if she is to survive. I saw figures indi- 
cating that in 8 of the 10 nations in the 
Marshall plan in the fall of 1948 there 
will be a need for 677,000 additional 
skilled workers in those 8 nations alone. 

The statistics show that 60 percent 
of the persons in the camps in central 
Europe have skills. There is a need for 
them in Europe. There is not a need for 
them here. Why is it that the European 
countries will not take them? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I can an- 
swer that question. 

The minority problem has been a se- 
rious one in every European country. 
They have never been able actually to 
solve the minority problem. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What is the minor- 
ity problem? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall explain it. 
The only place where that problem is 
solved is in America. Our whole situa- 
tion and our whole form of government 
are based upon the idea that all our peo- 
ple live under a system of equality under 
the law, and the minority groups have 
the same rights as any other groups, no 
matter what their nationality may be. 
But in Europe one of the real causes of 
the various wars has been that the peo- 
ple of Europe have not been able to solve 
their minority problems. They would 
persecute the people of one nationality 
or of another, and would be prejudiced 
against them. Such persons simply 
could not live in that country. That has 
been true in all the European countries. 

But here in the United States, where 
so many of our people have compara- 
tively recently come from foreign shores, 
many of these people would live in the 
homes of their relatives here. We know 
how to solve these minority problems. 
In the great State of Michigan it does 
not make any difference whether a man 
is a Pole, a Hungarian, a Czech, an Eng- 
lishman, or of any other nationality. 
We try to do the best we'can in the so- 
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lution of these problems. When we have 
a@ war, we do not tell all those who have 
come from a country on the other side in 
the war—for instance, the German peo- 
ple who are in the United States—to go 
back to the land from which they came. 

But what was done in the satellite 
countries under the Potsdam agree- 
ment? The Germans who for centuries 
had been in those other lands were told, 
because they were a minority, to take 
to the highway and get into Germany 
as fast as they could. They were not 
even permitted to take their belongings 
with them. Thousands of them died. 

That is why the countries of Europe 
cannot solve this problem by themselves. 
We have to help solve it, subject to our 
Constitution and our laws. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it a question of 
minorities or is it a question of nation- 
alities? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Either one, call it 
minorities or call it nationalities. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Which is it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would say it is 
principally a matter of nationality, in- 
stead of minority. I classed the nation- 
ality as a minority. It is one and the 
same thing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In France, people of 
other nationalities are found. They are 
welcome in France. I do not think that 
could be the reason. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It has been one of 
the great problems there. 

Mr. EASTLAND. France holds out 
that she must have 3,000,000 additional 
workers within the next few years. She 
invites people of other nationalities to 
come. The Senator cited the fact that 
last fall there had been brought into 
France 60,000 Italian laborers. It could 
not be a question of nationality. For 
some reason, they do not want inmates 
of displaced persons camps. I think 
that is obvious. Now what is the reason? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I meant to address my- 
self to the point raised by the Senator 
from Maryland, but I should like to say 
one word on the question last raised. 
The head of the IRO, Mr. Tuck, an 
American, has been studying this ques- 
tion. He has a staff that is constantly 
in touch with France as well as other 
countries. That problem is being ap- 
proached as rapidly as possible. I do 
not know about the figure of 3,000,000 
of which the Senator speaks. I have 
never heard of it. There has been a 
reference to some 50,000 or 60,000 people. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It was announced by 
the French Minister. 

Mr. SMITH. That would help solve 
the problem. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator that we have today un- 
der our care approximately 600,000 peo- 
ple in the camps, whom we are feeding 
through the PCIRO. If the whole joint 
movement of the nations were to col- 
lapse, we should still have to do some- 
thing with that group. All we are ask- 
ing is that there be set a ceiling of 200,000 
in order to get the thing started. That 
means 400,000 must be placed somewhere 
else. Is not that true? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Michigan said this was a problem that 
grew out of the war and that it must be 
solved. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In that statement 
he is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMITH. He is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. This bill is not going 
to solve it. Is it not a solution to move 
people into the British Empire, into the 
French Empire, into the Belgian Empire, 
and all over the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. SMITH. The question has been 
explored all over the world. There have 
been commissions going all over the 
world. They are trying to get settlements 
in Africa, and are working on that. They 
are trying to settle displaced persons in 
Santo Domingo, and are working on that. 
They are trying to get them into other 
countries. That is not the Italian case 
at all, which is still being worked on. All 
we are suggesting is that there be pro- 
vided, of the 600,000 for whom we are re- 
sponsible, a ceiling of 200,000 whom we 
are willing to attempt to place here, pro- 
vided they meet our immigration require- 
ments. It is a very reasonable sugges- 
tion to make. 

Mr, EASTLAND. The Senator’s state- 
ment lends support to the point I made 
a few moments ago in the discussion with 
the Senator from Michigan. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey says they have been 
in Africa, they have been all over the 
world, in an effort to place the inmates 
of displaced-persons camps, and that 
they have failed. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I have not said that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I want to know if 
anyone else in the world wants them. 

Mr. SMITH. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding. It is a very difficult problem, as 
we have found. The Senator from Mary- 
land says, “Why was not somebody try- 
ing?” I may say that Mr. Tuck last sum- 
mer, when we talked to him, was trying 
to get the different countries together. 
That was in September. I think the Sen- 
ator was there. The purpose was to see if 
we could not agree upon some kind of 
acceptable quota, whereby we would take 
so many displaced persons, England 
would take so many, Australia would take 
so many, and so forth, all around the 
world. Our representative went over 
there. Our representative was sympa- 
thetic with it. He said, “We have no au- 
thority whatever because there has been 
no legislation enacted by the Congress 
and until there is legislation by the Con- 
gress it is impossible for us to negotiate.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator 
and I are in agreement on the desir- 
ability of that process. What I was at- 
tempting to bring out was that I felt a 
great opportunity had already been lost. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order that we may 
recapture as much of the opportunity as 
is still available, I think those who have 
made some study of the bill might con- 
sider this idea—and I offer it without 
any profound thought—that we provide 
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for some sort of conference in order to 
see what can be done with a program 
on this subject, after we have taken 
whatever quota we care to take. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree wholly with the 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Im other words, we 
should take this bill as the minimum 
for the purpose of providing that the 
President or the State Department shall 
contact other nations, either inde- 


pendently, bilaterally, or in a conven-. 


tion, to see what can be done to whittle 
this thing down to the irreducible mini- 
mum, rather than have the same thing 
said a year from now which the Senator 
from Michigan has just said, that there 
are imponderables in the way, and the 
State Department can do nothing about 
it. We ought to remove them from the 
further consideration of this problem, 
insofar as it is wise and practical, im- 
mediately in this bill. There ought to be 
some provision in the bill for the pur- 
pose of calling some kind of convention 
to deal with the problem. Does the 
Senator agree with me on that? 

Mr. SMITH. I do, but I assume the 
Senator does not mean we should post- 
pone any action on the pending bill until 
that is done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator wants this 
bill, for whatever number we agree on, 
as a starter, and then to have a conven- 
tion called to clean up the whole thing. 
I agree with him, and will support his 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
only pointing out that it would be better 
if we had done that initially, but, since 
it has not been done, in addition to pass- 
ing whatever bill we deem wise, dealing 
with the subject that is now before the 
Senate, we ought to provide some way of 
dealing with the problem from now on, 
as we should have dealt with it from the 
beginning. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. I 
agree with him entirely. He has made a 
very relevant suggestion. 

Mr. TYDINGS.: I hope some Senator 
will offer an amendment to that effect, 
because a year from now, if the question 
comes up again, the same old excuse will 
be made, and we shall have done nothing 
in the meantime. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator. I think it is very 
relevant. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senators for their contribu- 
tions, but I recall that when we debated 
the resolution on the IRO it was par- 
ticularly stressed that nothing in the 
resolution would permit in any way 
changing or altering the immigration 
laws, and the resolution specifically noti- 
fied the State Department, the executive 
branch, “Congress alone will handle this 
problem.” Although today I would cer- 
tainly favor what the able Senator from 
Maryland has in mind—that we solve the 
problem so far as 200,000 displaced per- 
sons are concerned—yet there will still 
remain need for further action, and the 
State Department should be required to 
endeavor to get a complete settlement of 
the problem with other nations because 
we cannot go on with it alone. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Unless we place such 
a provision in the bill, I am afraid the 
State Department will have a legitimate 
excuse that Congress did not ask them 
to do it, did not provide an invitation to 
do it; therefore they felt powerless to 
undertake it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Up to date I think 
they have felt that way. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I sield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Along the line so 
ably touched upon by the Senator from 
Maryland, the Senator will recall that 
under the provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, called the Mar- 
shall plan, the Administrator is required 
to encourage arrangements among the 
participating countries in conjunction 
with the International Refugee Organ- 
ization looking toward the just and prac- 
ticable utilization of manpower available 
in any of the participating countries, in 
furtherance of the objectives and pur- 
poses of the act. In other words, they 
are authorized to endeavor to get as 
many workers as possible into various 
countries and resettle them, if necessary. 
Under the provisions of the Economic 
Act, the term “participating countries” 
includes dependent areas. Moreover, the 
act provides for procedure in connection 
with certain projects fostered by private 
investors. I think the Senator from 
Michigan is apprised of the fact, as are 
other members of the committee, that in 
some of the dependent areas projects 
have been fostered by private investors 
which have resulted in the colonization 
of displaced persons with some satisfac- 
tory results. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the very 
thing the Senator is speaking of. That 
process is to be fostered and encouraged 
by the administrator under the Marshall 
plan. For example, a number of dis- 
placed persons have been settled in 
French Morocco. It is reported that 
there is a potential capacity in north 
Africa for the resettlement of hundreds 
of thousands of displaced persons. 
Workers are wanted there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Can the Senator 
answer as to why they do not go there? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I suppose it is be- 
cause they have not the work there, or 
they do not want to go. We cannot 
force them to go anywhere. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We can never be- 
come a. party to a system of enforced 
repatriation, and we should not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am glad the 
Senator has raised the question. If we 
ask persons in any of these camps, 
“Where do you want to go? Do you want 
to go to North Africa?”’, the reply is, “No; 
I want to go to America.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. We do not blame 
them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; but we havea 
situation to handle. We cannot open the 
gates and let them all come to America. 

I think the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, Typincs| was speaking about gen- 
eral resettlement, not only resettlement 
in America. 

Such a scheme has already been tried 
out in North Africa, where hundreds of 
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thousands are needed. It is stated that 
with, some success, they have already 
settled a large number of displaced per- 
sons in all kinds of construction work. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has put 
his finger on the problem. My fear is 
that a great number of people will not 
be content to go anywhere except to the 
United States. A great many of them 
will remain in the camps, always hoping 
that something will arise which will en- 
able them to come to America. If they 
are to be absorbed by the democratic 
nations of the earth, each such nation 
will have to take a certain prescribed 
quota. But I do not think we are called 
upon to take all of them. I am not op- 
posed to the philosophy of the bill and 
I do not intend to oppose it; we are at- 
tempting to do our part, but if no one else 
is doing anything, those persons will stay 
where they are. The only way the prob- 
lem will ever be solved is by having 
simultaneous action with other countries. 

Mr, President, before I sit down I want 
to congratulate the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Revercoms], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and 
other Senators for the fine work they 
have done in connection with this sub- 
ject. I think the report is most inform- 
ative as showing the dangers as well as 
the humanity woven into the question. 
I think we owe these Senators a great 
debt of gratitude, because without this 
factual information we never could have 
approached this problem nor seen its 
ramifications as we are now likely to see 
them because we have the report before 


us. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 

Mr. COOPER. Before the Senator 
from Maryland leaves the floor, let me 
say that I believe he has opened a valu- 
able field of discussion and has made 


I yield. 


some valuable suggeStions. He suggests 
that the problem ought to be solved in 
toto, that nations agree to complete the 
resettlement of the displaced persons. I 
agree with him. He has asked, “Why 
has not the United States taken such ac- 
tion? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Taken the lead. 

Mr. COOPER. Public Law 146 of the 
Eightieth Congress, approved July 1, 
1947, authorized the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the 
International Refugee Organization, but 
this provision was placed in the bill: 


That this authority is granted and the ap- 
proval of the Congress of the acceptance of 
membership of the United States in the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization is given 
upon condition and with the reservation that 
ho agreement shall be concluded on behalf 
of the United States and no action shall be 
taken by any officer, agency, or any other 
person and acceptance of the constitution of 
the organization by or on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not con- 
stitute or authorize action (1) whereby any 
person shall be admitted to or settled or re- 
settled in the United States or any of its 
Territories or possessions without prior ap- 
proval thereof by the Congress, and this joint 
resolution shall not be construed as such 
prior approval, or (2) which will have the 
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effect of abrogating, suspending, modifying, 
adding to, or superseding any of the immi- 
gration laws or any other laws of the United 
States. 


By inserting that provision, the Con- 
gress said to the executive department, 
“You cannot conclude any agreement; 
further, you cannot take any action 
which would indicate that there would 
be any agreement upon the part of the 
United States to resettle any of these 
persons.” Having placed that condi- 
tion in the law, can we today, properly 
and honestly, criticize the executive de- 
partment because it has not initiated 
such steps? In all fairness, I do not 
think we can. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. 
guage. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator al- 
low me to answer the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is just the point. 
We did err. But what I am anxious to 
do is to correct our error at the first pos- 
sible moment, so that it cannot be said a 
year or 2 years from now that we perpet- 
uated the error already committed. 

I agree with the Senator that it is not 
fair for us to criticize the executive de- 
partment. I meant no particular criti- 
cism of any department. I was criti- 
cizing the way we have handled the mat- 
ter. I agree that it is not fair to criti- 
cize the executive department when it is 
bound with the strings which we our- 
selves wrapped around it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
differ very directly with the able Senator 
from Kentucky and the able Senator 
from Maryland that the language which 
has just been read tied up the State De- 
partment and prevented it from doing 
anything. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I accept the qualifi- 
cation from my good friend from West 
Viriginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The language 
simply said, “We subscribe to the IRO 
in connection with its efforts, and when 
you do something you cannot conclude 
an agreement that will break down the 
immigration laws of this country, or re- 
settle persons here without first coming 
to Congress.” I believe that is abso- 
lutely right. It would be an absolute 
surrender of the sovereignty of this Na- 
tion in the control of immigration if that 
language had not been written into the 
law. I take full responsibility for the 
writing of the language. I offered the 
amendment which has been read by the 
Senator from Kentucky. I say that if 
that language had not been placed in 
the resolution, Congress would have sur- 
rendered its power over the immigration 
laws of the United States. Iam glad the 
language is in the law, and I hope it will 
remain there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
estimated that about 8,000,000 disp!aced 
persons were liberated from slave labor 
and concentration camps in Europe by 
the invading Allied armies. It is impos- 
sible to compute the number who were 
liberated by American troops, probably 
millions. It is a magnificent tribute to 
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those armies and to the American troops 
in particular that about 7,000,000 DP’s 
were repatriated in expeditious fashion. 
It is likewise a credit to the United States 
that it refused to be a party to any policy 
of forced repatriation where reprisal or 
persecution might await. Hundreds of 
thousands of the remaining were granted 
asylum in United States zones of occupa- 
tion. 

Some remarks have been made on the 
Senate floor today which would seem to 
favor forced repatriation. The Senator 
from Michigan does not believe in it. I 
hope the Senate of the United States does 
not believe in it. The United States Army 
did not believe in it. The Army tried to 
persuade the displaced persons to go back, 
but when they finally said “no,” they 
were allowed to remain, and therefore 
forced repatriation was never actually 
put into effect. 

About 60 percent are at present in 
United States controlled areas. We have 
contributed heavily toward their support. 
In fiscal 1947 we spent more than $130,- 
000,000 for the maintenance of displaced 
persons who were living under our flag. 
With the establishment of the IRO, or 
its preparatory commisison, we author- 
ized a contribution of more than $73,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1948. But we are not 
acting either in their interest or in ours 
by continuing to maintain them. 

On December 22, 1945, the President 
issued a directive whereby displaced per- 
sons were given preference in filling reg- 
ular immigration quotas. It was a hu- 
mane gesture, but it was no more than 
a gesture. It did not alter existing im- 
migration laws other than by that pref- 
erence. It did not permit an increase in 
the number of immigrants who might 
come to the United States. It did not 
give DP’s any quota numbers unused in 
the past. It provided no basis of selec- 
tion other than provided by the immigra- 
tion laws and their quotas, and it is im- 
portant to realize that the bulk of DP’s 
are from nations which have the lowest 
immigration quotas. 

About 30,000 displaced persons have 
been admitted to the United States un- 
der the directive. Those admissions 
have disproportionately represented the 
elements in the displaced persons popu- 
lation because of the quota restrictions. 
In no event can it be called a significant 
resettlement program. It has, at best, 
been a demonstration of intent which 
demands pursuing. It has given valu- 
able experience to the voluntary agen- 
cies—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
who will be important factors in the 
orderly development and distribution of 
employment and housing opportunities 
for DP’s in the United States. In this 
connection, however, it should be ob- 
served that these agencies can effectively 
tap their huge resources throughout the 
country only if they have a substantial 
goal. As few as 50,000 a year, divided 
among the various agencies and hedged 
about by restrictions, could not be ex- 
pected to engender as much enthusiasm 
or produce as satisfactory results as a 
larger program. 

THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The committee, in its report on S. 2242, 
states that “in arriving at a conclusion 
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as to the number to be admitted it was 
felt that an appraisal should be made 
of the situation in the United States.” 
As I have observed before, I believe this 
is a reasonable consideration which any 
country should make. 

QUOTA IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES 


Our immigration quota laws have been 
in effect since 1930. The annual quota 
for all European countries is approxi- 
mately 150,000. The average number of 
quota immigrants has been only about 
35,000. The net immigration, that is, 
the excess of admissions over departures, 
was 603,357 as against a possible 2,768,- 
396 quota immigrants who could have 
entered the United States in the last 
18 years. As pointed out by the com- 
mittee report, this situation is due in 
part to the fact that a few countries 
with large quotas have used only a rela- 
tively small percentage of their quotas. 
It is also due in part to other factors, 
such as the economic depression and the 
interruption of immigration caused by 
the war. 

The quota laws do not afford material 
relief to displaced persons because the 
displaced persons of Europe, except the 
German Jews, are from countries with 
relatively small and heavily oversub- 
scribed quotas. At the same time, ref- 
erence to data on unused quotas indi- 
cates the extent to which our immigra- 
tion laws have made allowance for ab- 
sorption far beyond the demands that 
the proposed legislation would impose. 

Reference to the history of actual, 
rather than potential, admissions under 
the quota laws gives an even more con- 
servative basis for justifying the admis- 
sion of 200,000 displaced persons over a 
2-year period. 

Between 1930 and 1947, excluding the 
war years 1942-45, an average of 41,846 
quota immigrants and an average of 
35,174 nonquota immigrants entered the 
United States each year. It can safely 
be said that, but for the war, 167,383 
quota immigrants and 140,588 nonquota 
immigrants, a total of 307,912, would 
have entered this courtry in the years 
1942-45. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
been using figures with respect to those 
who might have come into the United 
States. The total number of quota im- 
migrants—and I am not referring to non- 
quota immigrants, but to quota immi- 
grants—admitted to the United States 
during the six war years, which we call 
fiscal years 1940 to 1945, inclusive, was 
132,876. That is the total number of 
quota immigrants. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not used the 
same years the Senator employs, so my 
figures would not correspond with his. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. This refers to the 
war years. The able Senator has talked 
about those who came in during the war. 
That number is much lower than the 
quota figures, 132,876. That number is 
only 48,147 less than the quota immi- 
grants who were admitted into the United 
States during the preceding 6 years; that 
is, before 1840. In other words, there is 
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not such a great difference between the 
number of those who were admitted dur- 
ing the 6 years prior to the beginning of 
the war and the number admitted during 
the war. I merely call that to the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s attention. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to have 
those figures. I had used the years 
1942-45. 

Actually, only 44,659 quota immigrants 
and 74,517 nonquota immigrants, to- 
taling 119,176, entered in that period. 
The deficit of 188,616 approximates the 
number which we suggest in this amend- 
ment. Very little argument against such 
a number can be made upon the grounds 
of employment, housing, or assimilation, 
for it is reasonable to bélieve that such 
a number would now be in the United 
States under provisions of existing law, 
augmented by thousands of children 
born after entry, but for war conditions. 

EMPLOYMENT AND HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 


At the outset it should be borne in 
mind that not all entrants under the 
displaced persons admission program will 
be competitors for employment, and that 
200,000 persons does not represent a de- 
mand for that many housing units. It 
has been testified that at least 50 percent 
of those who would be admitted are wom- 
en and children, and that therefore an 
estimate of 60 percent job seekers is 
probably too high. The average size of 
the family unit is 3.04. Assuming 52,000 
single persons and 2,000 children are to 
be admitted, there would be left 146,000 
in family groups, requiring about 48,000 
family housing units. 

The impact of these admissions upon 
employment perhaps can be best testified 
to by our labor organizations and by the 
Department of Labor. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has testified on this in House 
hearings on the Stratton bill, which pro- 
posed to admit not 200,000, but 400,000 
persons in 4 years, which would be the 
equivalent of 200,000 in 2 years, as is 
proposed. Mr. Green has testified that 
the admission of as many as 400,000 dis- 
placed persons need have no appreciable 
effect on the labor market. Philip Mur- 
ray, of the CIO, testified in the same 
manner. Moreover, Mr. Green suggested 
that even a mass entry of that number, 
not spread over a period as is contem- 
plated in the present legislation, would 
have no ill effect. 

Perhaps the most eloquent testimony 
in those same hearings was that of Phil- 
lip Hannah, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and I want to quote one passage 
from his testimony: 

This belief (that there are only so many 
jobs and an increase in population means 
joblessness) implies a loss of faith in the 
potentialities of our free-enterprise system, a 
loss of faith in America ac the land of unlim- 
ited opportunity. 


I agree wholeheartedly with that re- 
mark. 

We are at the moment in a period of 
record employment in the United States. 
At the same time there are areas of par- 
ticular demand for workers. The Oc- 
cupational Outlook, which is an appen- 
dix to the committee report is a signifi- 
cant reference. It shows that there is 
a particular demand for agricultural 
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workers, who are given a preference in 
the pending legislation and who com- 
prise 24 percent of the displaced-person 
employables. 

Mr. President, every year we are ob- 
liged to import from other countries, 
for seasonal employment, many persons 
who go from one place to another place 
in America and work. 

There is an acute shortage of domestic 
and institutional help in this country, 
and 10 percent of the DP’s are classified 
in this group, including 20 to 25 percent 
of the registered female employables. 
There is reason to believe that the cloth- 
ing and needleworkers industry is 
threatened in at least 10 States by a 
shortage of help, and 6.4 percent of those 
classified are in this category, including 
about 6,000 tailors. 

As for housing, perhaps the best testi- 
mony can come from the National Hous- 
ing Administrator. Mr. Raymond Foley, 
on May 23, 1847, wrote to Representative 
STRATTON, sponsor of the House bill that 
called for the admission of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons, that “enactment of H. R. 
2910 could have relatively small effect 
on the over-all housing shortage and the 
Housing Administration has no objection 
toits enactment.” As recently as Febru- 
ary 11, 1948, in response to an inquiry 
as to whether his statement of last May 
held good in the light of more recent 
conditions, he reported “the situation 
has not changed materially.” 

Those statements, like the statements 
of Mr. Green and Mr. Murray on the 
labor situation, undoubtedly were based 
on over-all considerations. For in- 
stance, in housing, it is probable that 
Mr. Foley was correlating the probable 
demand for 48,000 family housing units 
to which I have referred, broken down 
to 11,500 rural units and the remainder 
urban or nonrural, against an indicated 
supply of 321,000 habitable vacant hous- 
ing units in rural areas and 410,000 in 
urban or nonrural areas. 

The bill provides for bringing in agri- 
cultural employees. We all know that on 
many farms where workers are hired, or 
where tenants farm, housing is already 
provided. There is a shortage of farm 
workers in some places, and if farm work- 
ers or tenant farmers are not available 
the houses are held idle, because those 
who own the farms want to wait until 
they can secure help which will occupy 
the premises. 

More specific resettlement and employ- 
ment opportunities are desirable, how- 
ever, and are required in the contempla- 
tion of the pending bill. To that end 
the activities of voluntary organizations 
in this country have been remarkable. 
There has been organized an American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, compris- 
ing virtually all of the interested Catho- 
lic, Jewish, and Protestant groups. In 
January its representative testified be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee consider- 
ing this legislation and expressed his 
confidence that if legislation were clearly 
stated as giving a significant goal, his 
agencies could clearly demonstrate an 
ability to place and absorb all the DP’s 
who might be admitted. 

He revealed that there had already 
been organized, and there was in process. 
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a national inventory or survey of possi- 
ble placements. The results of that sur- 
vey, and of spontaneous surveys in at 
least 9 States, are now being made avail- 
able. The results clearly support his 
expressions of confidence. In Iowa, for 
instance, a local survey revealed a wel- 
come for 1,460 family units, jobs for 3,320, 
and specific housing opportunities for 
875 families. A Kentucky survey showed 
a definite acceptability of 5,000. An in- 
complete Minnesota survey showed an 
acceptability of 3,000. 

I have requested a preliminary sum- 
mary of the surveys that have been con- 
ducted in Michigan. I am sure it will 
prove typical of other summaries which 
will be forthcoming. The people of 
Michigan have seen fit to make a survey. 
They are interested in the problem. 
They recognize that it is one of the issues 
that must be settled by the world. They, 
together with the citizens of other States, 
recognize that it must be solved. They 
want to do their part. They want to 
get back to a basis of real peace, and 
the question of what to do wtih dis- 
placed persons is a matter we must de- 
bate and settle, in order that we may 
return to a condition of real peace. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND IS A CEILING FIGURE, 
WITH SAFEGUARDS ATTACHED 

In any consideration of the numbers 
proposed by this amendment it should 
be clearly borne in mind that 200,000 is 
a ceiling for admissions and not a fixed 
figure. The amendment merely contem- 
plates authorizing the entry of a number 
up to 200,000 who have otherwise ful- 
filled conditions which would prevent 
injury to the interests of the United 
States. 

That must be bornein mind. It is not 
the purpose to bring in by lot or luck 
200,000 persons and land them on the 
shores of the United States, at the ports 
of entry, and forget this question. Oh, 
no, the citizens of America are more in- 
terested in America than that. But they 
want to try and solve the problem. They 
want to find housing for these persons, 
they want to find employment for them, 
they want to find a means of assimilating 
them into the great freedom-loving land 
of America. That is one of the things 
we should help them do. 

We propose to double the maximum 
number contemplated by the committee 
bill, and I have demonstrated the rea- 
sons why we believe that doubling is 
justified. We also would permit unused 
opportunities in the first fiscal year to be 
used in the second fiscal year. This 
would compensate for the inevitable time 
lag at the beginning of the program while 
processing procedures are being estab- 
lished, opportunities are being developed, 
and transportation is being organized. 

But all the safeguards of the bill as 
reported by the committee would apply 
equally to the additional number. If 
the total number authorized could not 
qualify, for amy reason, then a lesser 
number than 200,000 would be admitted. 

Mr. President, even though there has 
been a considerable time lag, we should 
seize the present opportunity immedi- 
ately so that we may do our share in 
solving the problem, 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment providing for the admission 
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of 200,000 displaced persons into the 
United States during the next 2 years, if 
they can qualify for entry under our laws 
and our screening. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, in 
the hope that we may reach an early 
vote so as to dispose of the pending 
amendment, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken George Moore 
Brewster Gurney Morse 
Bricker Hatch Murray 
Bridges Hayden O’Conor 
Brooks Hickenlooper O’Daniel 
Buck Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler Holland Pepper 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Capper Kem Saltonstall 
Chavez Kilgore Smith 
Connally Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper, Langer Stennis 
Cordon Lodge Taft 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland Tydings 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ellender McMahon Wiley 
Feazel Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Wilson 
Flanders Maybank Young 
Fulbright Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Fercuson], for himself 
and other Senators, on page 3, beginning 
in line 25. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
without further delaying the vote on 
this amendment, I wish briefly to sum- 
marize, within a very few minutes, my 
position on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The whole effect of his amendment is 
to change the number who would be 
admitted. The committee bill provides 
that 50,000 a year shall be admitted for 
2 years. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan raises the number 
from 50,000 a year to 100,000 a year. It 
does more than that. If 100,000 do not 
come in the first year, a number repre- 
senting the difference between those who 
do come in cnd 100,000 is to be added 
to the 100,000 for the second year. 

The figure of 103,000 a year provided 
for in the amendment was considered by 
the committee. It is the largest number 
suggested by anyone before the commit- 
tee in its deliberations upon the bill. 

There are many reasons why I feel— 
and why the majority of the committee 
feel—that this number should not be ac- 
cepted. I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to some figures dealing with this 
subject. 

In the first place, in considering the 
number who should be permitted to 
enter, we must also take into considera- 
tion those who enter under our immi- 
gration laws. Remember tha‘ the pro- 
posal in the amendment, like the pro- 
posal in the bill itself, is that, besides 
those who may now enter under our im- 
migration laws, persons shall be admit- 
ted into this country for permanent resi- 
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dence. Under existing law, 150,000 per- 
sons may enter from the countries of 
Europe under what are known as the 
quotas. Others, known as nonquota 
immigrants, may come in. They are 
principally kinfolk of persons who are 
already here. 

In addition to these classes, there is 
the category known as nonimmigrants. 
They are persons who come here on 
visits, for diplomatic purposes, as trade 
or treaty merchants, or persons who are 
supposed to be en route to other coun- 
tries. So there are many persons who 
enter the gates of the United States each 
year. 

In calling attention to these numbers, 
I hope they will impress themselves upon 
the Members of the Senate as showing 
the very broad welcome the United States 
under its laws, has given the people of 
the world during the years. 

It is now proposed, both in the bill 
and in the pending amendment, that the 
number be increased. Seventy-six thou- 
sand nonquota immigrants came into the 
United States last year. Approximately 
70,000 quota immigrants came into the 
United States last year. Three hundred 
and sixty-six thousand nonimmigrants 
entered the gates of our country last year. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan prevails, it will provide 
for entry into the United States and for 
permanent residence here of more than 
the total number of both the nonquota 
and the quota immigrants who entered 
the United States last year under our 
laws. I think that is an important point 
to bear in mind. 

There are other reasons which had to 
be weighed by the committee in arriving 
at its conclusions. The committee met 
day after day and week after week, and 
we had the assistance of a staff which 
worked diligently with us. We had to 
weigh many points and consider many 
subjects. 

The Congress of the United States 
must not forget that here in the United 
States we have problems which we can- 
not overlook if we are to be fair to our 
own people. Today there are in the 
United States 2,000,000 families without 
housing—not 2,000,000 people, but 2,000,- 
000 families throughout the country. 
Are we to disregard their situation? I 
say we cannot do so. There are 2,000,- 
000 young men, veterans of the war, who. 
now are in school, waiting to graduate 
from school and to take up their life 
work in this country. Are we to ignore 
their situation? I think that cannot be 
fairly done. 

So, Mr. President, without reviewing 
all the processes through which the com- 
mittee went in its attempt to arrive at 
a fair figure in meeting this problem, I 
point out that the committee has arrived 
at the figure 50,000. 

The population of the United States 
is increasing. That is another matter 
to which we must give attention. For 
instance, I hold i1 my hand a clipping 
from the New York Times of March 11, 
1948, based on an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Washington, D. C., on March 
10, 1948. It reads in part as follows: 

The United States population reached a 
new high of 145,340,000 at the start of this 
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year, after 1947 proved the biggest single year 
of growth in history. 

Mr, President, these are great and dif- 
ficult problems that we must meet. Re- 
gardless of whatever our feelings in the 
matter may be, the figures in connection 
with these problems must be weighed and 
must be carefully considered, when we 
contemplate increasing the number of 
persons who may enter the United States 
from other countries, to be permanent 
residents of the United States. 

Mr. President, we have reviewed the 
work of the committee, as set forth in the 
report. A reading of the report will pre- 
sent the picture and the figures in con- 
nection with it. 

So, without further debate, I wish to 
state that I feel that the committee 
should be sustained. Although the mem- 
bers of the committee were not in entire 
agreement throughout the consideration 
of this matter, finally, after many weeks 
of work upon the subject and after a con- 
sideration of the great number of facets 
of the problem, we reached the conclu- 
sion which is set forth in the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I appeal to 
the Senate to sustain the committee in 
its work, so that we may meet the prob- 
lem and so that we may try out the pro- 
posed solution over the course of Z years. 
Let us try to meet it on the basis of the 
committee’s work and the committee’s 
recommendation, which is the result of 
very extensive efforts on the part of the 
committee. Let us try to meet the prob- 
lem in this way. If we do so, and if 
thereafter it is found that we can han- 
dle more of these persons, then the pro- 
visions of the bill can be changed later 
on. But at this time, at the beginning of 
this new venture, I ask the Senate to sus- 
tain the committee in its work. 

Mr. EASTL4ND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The pending amend- 
ment is one of several which present a 
complete picture; and if they are adopt- 
ed, they will destroy the committee bill 
and will repudiate the work the com- 
mittee has done. 

I think the pending amendment should 
be considered in the light of amendment 

K, which later will be offered. Amend- 
ment K provides that on page 2, in lines 
5 and 6, the word and figures “December 
22, 1945,” be stricken out, and in lieu 
thereof there be inserted “April 21, 1947.” 

The distinguished Senator has made a 
very fine argument, but I think he should 
discuss amendment K at this time, so 
that the Senate can properly face the 
issues which are involved. Amendment 
K is really a part of the amendment now 
pending. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
amendment K relates to another phase 
of the bill. The pending amendment E 
deals solely with the numbers of such 
persons to be admitted. I believe that 
without further discussion, inasmuch as 
the Senate is fully apprised of the facts, 
we can proceed to vote on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Fercuson], for himself and 
other Senators, being the amendment 
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lettered “E,” beginning on page 3, in 
line 25. 

Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. President, I have 
no desire to delay a vote on the amend- 
ment. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia prefers to have the amendment 
voted on now, I shall postpone making 
some remarks which I have prepared on 
the bill generally and also on the amend- 
ment the Senator has offered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the Senator from 
West Virginia, and no doubt the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island will wish to re- 
peat it. 

Mr. McGRATH. I thought I had an 
understanding with the Senator from 
West Virginia that I would not delay a 
vote on his proposed amendment if he 
wished to proceed with it now. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. McGRATH. However, the re- 
marks I wish to make on the bill deal 
somewhat with the subject matter of the 
amendment itself. I am _ perfectly 
agreeable either to make my remarks 
now or to make them atfer the vote is 
taken. My preference would be to make 
them at this time. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield? 
Mr. MCGRATH. Iyield. 
Mr. REVERCOMB. I understood 


from the Senator he would be perfectly 
agreeable to proceeding with the vote on 
this particular amendment, if the Sena- 
tor might be recognized and proceed 
with what he may have to say, after the 
vote is taken. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island is going to speak on the 
subject matter of this particular amend- 
ment, I am sure he will speak with his 
usual ability, and I think it would be a 
mistake for him to wait until after the 
amendment has been voted upon. 

Mr. McGRATH. I may say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the subject matter of the amend- 
ment is also a part of the subject mat- 
ter of the substitute bill which the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and myself have 
introduced. Whether we shall call it up 
or not after the work on the committee 
bill is concluded, depends largely upon 
the degree of perfection we have been 
able to write into the committee bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I may clarify 
the situation somewhat, in order that 
the position of the Senator from Rhode 
Island may not be misunderstood, or my 
position either, for that matter. I have 
not spoken on this question, because I 
wanted a vote, and I did not want to de- 
lay the action of the Senate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land is strongly supporting the amend- 
ment, is he not? 

Mr. McGRATH. I am strongly sup- 
porting the amendment to permit the en- 
trance of 200,000 displaced persons over a 
period of 2 years. I shall vote for the 
amendment when the vote is taken. If 
it fails on the vote, I shall offer a sub- 
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stitute for the committee bill, so we may 
have another opportunity to consider 
the question of the number of displaced 
persons that should be admitted. 

I am perfectly willing to proceed to a 
vote now on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan and make my 
remarks after the vote is taken, if that 
is the wish of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in the 
light of the statement made by the 
Senator from Rhode Islend, I want to 
make the statement for myself also, that 
I not only favor this particular amend- 
ment but if it should fail, regardless of 
the other amendment, I think we would 
be compelled to offer the substitute pro- 
posal we have for the entire bill. But, 
like the Senator from Rhode Island, I do 
not now desire to delay the vote, but am 
perfectly willing that it be taken at this 
time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chief Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 





Aiken George Moore 
Brewster Gurney Morse 
Bricker Hatch Murray 
Bridges Hayden O’Conor 
Brooks Hickenlooper O’Daniel 
Buck Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler Holland Pepper 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Ro a. 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Capper Kem Saltonstall 
Chavez Kilgore Smith 
Connally Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cordon Lodge t 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan 
Dworshak McParland gs 
Eastland McGrath Vanderberg 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ellender McMahon Wiley 
Feazel Malone Williams 
Ferguson Martin Wilson 

rs Maybank Young 
Pulbright Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “E” submitted by 
the Senator from Michigan for himself 
and other Senators. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- 
LEY). If he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. To- 
BEY] is absent by leave of the Senate. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bat] is necessarily absent, and is paired 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, BusHFIELD] who is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the Senator 
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from Minnesota would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLpWIN] is necessarily absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. RosBerTsON] who is absent on offi- 
cial business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Wyoming 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
Kins] is necessarily absent and is paired 
with the Senator from New. Jersey [Mr. 
HawkKEs] who is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEn- 
NER] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WHITE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is detained on official business. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas), the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. TaYLor] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Tuomas] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umstead], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Lucas] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Rhode Island would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—40 
Hatch 


Hayden 
Ives 


Aiken 
Brewster 
Bricker 


O'’Conor 
O'Mahoney 


Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Cain 
Capper 
Cooper 
Downey 
Ecton 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 


Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 
Donnell 


Johnson, Colo. 
Kilgore 
Knowland 
Lodge 
McCarthy 
McGrath 
McMahon 
Martin 
Millikin 
Morse 
Murray 


NAYS—33 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Feazel 
George 
Gurney 
Hickenlooper 


Pepper 
Saltonstall 
Smith 

Taft 

Thomas, Utah 
Thye 
Vandenberg 
Wherry 
Wilson 

Young 


Hiil 
Holland 


Johnston, 8. C. 
Kem 


Langer 
McFarland 
McKellar 
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Malone 
Maybank 
Moore 
O’Daniel 


Revercomb Stennis 
Robertson, Va. Tydings 
Russell Wiley 
Sparkman Williams 


NOT VOTING—23 


Lucas Taylor 
McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan 

Magnuson 

Myers 


Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Bushfield 
Green 
Hawkes Reed 
Hoey Robertson, Wyo. White 
Jenner Stewart 

So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Fercuson for himself and other Senators 
was agreed to. 


HARRIET TOWNSEND BOTTOMLEY— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on House bill 
2389, for the relief of Harriet Townsend 
Bottomley, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2389) for the relief of rriet Townsend 
Bottomley, having met, r full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses, 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the figures “$2,335” in- 
sert the figures ‘'$6,500”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

H. M. KIcore, 
E. H. Moore, 

JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 

Culrrorp P. CASE, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MOORE. This is a private claim 
bill which the House passed in the 
amount of $7,790, and which the Senate 
amended by striking out “$7,790” and 
inserting “$2,335.” The conferees of the 
respective Houses have met and have 
agreed to recommend the compromise 
figure of $6,500. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
South has often been severely criticized 
for her so-called one-party system. On 
numerous occasions I have heard the 
charge that we “blindly vote Demo- 
cratic.” ‘Those who make such a charge 
might well study closely the South’s great 
need for world markets for her products. 

In supporting in the past the political 
party which believes in expanding world 
trade, the South has upheld the best 
interests of the Nation. If the United 
States had followed the policies of the 
Democratic Party, there would have been 
no depression and no World War IL. 
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Mr. President, the Republican Party 
has learned nothing from the bitter ex- 
periences of the past. That party is not 
suited to govern the United States in the 
twentieth century. The moment the 
Republican Party achieves even the 
smallest majority voice in the affairs of 
the Nation, we begin to hear talk of high 
tariffs. 

Today we are faced with an attempt by 
the Republican leadership in Congress to 
shut off the fine relationship between the 
United States and many other nations. 
resulting from 14 years of successful 
operation of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

I submit at this point some observa- 
tions of my fellow Mississippian, Howard 
Suttle, a Washington correspondent and 
radio news reporter, whose column, 
Liftin’ the Lid on Washington, is pub- 
lished by several southern newspapers. 
Mr. Suttle aptly points out that the re- 
ciprocal trade program has been devel- 
oped under the “back-scratch” principle 
of “live and let live.” It permits tariff 
reductions on imports to America from 
friendly nations only when such nations 
permit proportionate reductions on ex- 
ports of our products to their people. 

Mr.. Suttle’s column is printed in the 
Jackson, Miss., Daily News and other 
southern newspapers. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(By Howard Suttle) 


WASHINGTON.—Republicans who criticize 
the South’s so-called one-party system might 
well give close study to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires June 12 unless 
Congress acts soon to extend it. 

It was about 15 years ago that Tennessee’s 
great Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, 
successfully championed adoption by Con- 
gress on an international scale of the prin- 
ciple of “you scratch my back, I'll scratch 
yours” in America’s program to sell her sur- 
plus agricultural and industrial products in 
world markets. 

It’s the same principle under which George 
Godwin, the advertising and publicity genius 
who prefers living in his native Mississippi 
to a five-figure income in the maelstrom of 
Manhattan, developed the annual “back- 
scratch” celebration of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Hull-sponsored program tcday faces 
abandonment by a Republican-dominated 
Congress whose age-old high-tariff policies 
have done more than anything else to pre- 
vent the GOP from making headway in the 
South. 

SELLS FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD 

There are those who contend that south- 
erners today “vote democratic because my 
father and my grandfather voted demo- 
cratic.” However, a better analysis would be 
that Dixie citizens vote democratic because 
that’s the side of our bread which has butter 
on it—or maybe we now should say, “which 
has margarine on it.” 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act does 
not abrogate any existing tariff laws. It 
simply permits the President, through the 
State Department, to enter into agreements 
with foreign nations whereby import duties 
on certain of their products may be lowered 
if they will grant the same concessions to 
specific American products. 

The program, in effect for 14 years, has 
resulted in the sale of billions of dollars’ 
worth of cotton, beef, tobacco, and other 
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products of southern agriculture. In fact, 
last year, America sold $14,400,000,000 worth 
of farm and industrial products to foreign na- 
tions under the plan, while importing prod- 
ucts aggregating only $5,700,000,000—less 
than half the value of our exports. 

True enough,‘we've had our troubles with 
the program. On one occasion, President 
Roosevelt worked out an agreement with 
Argentina whereby the nation was flooded 
with imported canned beef at a time when 
we had a surplus of domestic beef. We im- 
ported the beef, however, in order to sell the 
Argentines more American products. Gen- 

. erally speaking, the program has been a great 
success. . 
GOP PLAN WEAKENING 


Mississippi Members of Congress well real- 
izing the need for foreign markets in which 
to move Magnolia State farm products, favor 
extension of the reciprocal-trade plan with 
little or no change. 

The outcome is in doubt, for the Repub- 
lican leadership plans some amendments that 
would reassert the principle of high tariffs as 
set forth in the famous Smoot-Hawley tariff 
Lill of 1930, which the late Senator Pat Har- 
rison so vigorously opposed and stumped the 
Nation in unsuccessful efforts to defeat. 

Currently, the GOP leans toward a so- 
called flexible import fee plan proposed by 
Senator GrorcEe MALone, freshman Senator 
from Nevada. Because of the national reac- 
tion to the word tariff, as a result of the 
Smoot-Hawley Act’s unpopularity, MALONE 
uses the expression, “fee,” to designate im- 
port duty. 

But the Nevadan’s bill restricts the pro- 
viso permitting agreements between America 
and other nations interested in trading with 
us. While he contends the proposal would 
encourage imports, it has the safeguard of a 
fiexible duty that could be revised on the 
basis of production costs in foreign nations. 

MALONE proposes the prevailing standard 
of living as a yardstick, which would permit 
revision of import duty rates to protect Amer- 
ican standards. He would provide for in- 
crease in duties in event a foreign nation ad- 
Justed its currency in efforts to achieve com- 
petitive advantages. 

The legislation wouid permit free trade be- 
tween nations whose living standards were 
declared by the foreign trade authority to 
be comparatively the same as the United 
States. 

ABANDON MUTUAL AGREEMENTS 


Democratic leaders are vigorously fighting 
the MaLone proposal, chiefly because they 
contend it would mean a return to old reac- 
tionary methods of fixing tariffs and abandon 
the practice of entering into mutual agree- 
ments to help trade. 

While many Southern Democrats are at 
odds with President Truman and oppose his 
nomination for a full term because of his 
stand on so-called civil rights, there is a vir- 
tual unanimity of feeling with respect to the 
reciprocal trade program which Cordell Hull 
successfully championed. 

And today, George Marshall, who holds the 
Secretary of State’s post occupied by Hull 
when the Reciprocal Trade Act became a law, 
feels that the plan “is the cornerstone and 
keystone of our foreign economic policy.” 

Yes, Republicans who charge that Dixie 
has continued to blindly vote Democratic 
might well consider the effect of the age-old 
GOP high-tariff policy upon the South. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGRATH obtained the floor. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Several Senators 
have asked me if there will be any fur- 
ther record votes today. I should like 
to say, as I did yesterday, that the de- 
sire is to conclude the consideration of 
the displaced persons bill tonight if pos- 
sible. I see no reason why we cannot 
finish it. At least I am optimistic. 

Let me state what we are up against 
in connection with the business of the 
Senate. If this bill shall go over, then, 
under the unanimous-consent order al- 
ready entered, the time tomorrow until 
3:30 o’clock will be allocated to the con- 
ference report on the so-called Bulwinkle 
bill. By unanimous consent the debate 
on the report will run from 12 to 3:30, 
and we would like very much, after that, 
if it shall meet with the approval of the 
Senate, to take up the Treasury and 
Post Office appropriation bill. There is 
also the measure extending the Second 
War Powers Act, in which the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont is in- 
tensely interested, and which he* would 
like to have pagsed tomorrow if possible. 
So that program would make a pretty 
full day. 

If the consideration of the pending bill 
shall not be completed today, it will mean 
carrying it over until Tuesday, and all 
Senators know that the draft bill is 
awaiting debate, and there are other 
pieces of major legislation. I should 
deeply appreciate the cooperation of 
Senators—and they have been very 
wonderful in their cooperation—in re- 
maining here this evening to see if there 
will not be a chance to have the displaced 
persons bill passed. There are several 
amendments to be offered, and when we 
pick them all up they make quite a hand- 
ful, but my feeling is that they will not 
all be offered, and the only way to find 
out about that is to remain here and 
vote. 

I deeply appreciate the fact that Sen- 
ators have been most cooperative, but we 
will have to continue to cooperate, and 
if we are to succeed in passing at an 
early date the pending bill we will have 
to have more cooperation even than we 
have had. 

I know that some of the speeches to 
be made are important, and I beg Sen- 
ators not to think for one moment that 
I am at all disparaging the addresses 
to come, because I know the ability of 
those who will participate in the debate, 
and appreciate the importance of the 
provisions which will be set forth in the 

substitute, and we all honor the dis- 
tinguished Senator who is about to give 
us his version of the displaced persons 
bill 


After all the addresses have been con- 
cluded, Mr. President, we will have to 
start voting, and I at least would like 
to leave this word with my colleagues 
now, that it is the intention to finish 
the displaced persons bill tonight if pos- 
sible. I ask Senators to remain here 
and use all the time necessary to com- 
plete their addresses as quickly as may 
be possible, and let us vote and dispose 
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of the bill sometime tonight, before 
Senators go to their homes, because 
tomorrow the Senate will recess until 
next Tuesday. 

I thank the distinguish Senator from 
Rhode Island for yielding. Unfortunately 
I had to make this announcement just 
as he was about to begin his address, 
and I do not want him to feel at all that 
my remarks have been made at this par- 
ticular time with the idea of any reflec- 
tion upon the good offices of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McGRATH. I well understand 
the problem confronting the Senator 
from Nebraska.. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I now ask that my 
amendment D be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield for 
the purpose suggested by the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to have the 
amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read by the clerk 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 4, begin- 
ning with line 10, it is proposed to strike 
out down to and including the period in 
line 14, and to insert in lieu thereof 
“visas issued pursuant to this act, shall, 
insofar as possible, be made available to 
each element or group among the dis- 
placed persons, as such elements or 
groups were segregated or designated for 
the purpose of being cared for by the 
International Refugee Organization as of 
January 1, 1948, in the proportion that 
the number of displaced persons in such 
element or group bears to the total num- 
ber of displaced persons, it being the 
purpose of this provision to insure, in- 
sofar as possible, that no discrimination 
in favor of or against any such element 
or group among the eligible displaced 
persons shall occur.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I send to the desk two 
amendments to the pending bill, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, while 
I am fully cognizant of the necessity for 
haste in the Senate from now on, and 
realize the urgency of coming to a vote 
as soon as possible on the bill before 
the Senate, together with the amend- 
ments which have been or will be pro- 
posed, I nonetheless believe it abso- 
lutely necessary, in order that we may all 
vote intelligently, that some of the issues 
presented by the proposed legislation be 
clarified, or perhaps I should say that 
the large number of issues which are 
not presented by the proposed legisla- 
tion be eliminated before we attempt 

finally to make up our minds. 

I shall not restate the affirmative case 
for the displaced-persons bill. This has 
been ably and thoroughly covered by 
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the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmiTH], and by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], both of whom have made 
an exceptionally thorough study and 
presentation of the matter, and by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper], whose knowledge of the 
problem extends back to the earliest time 
at which America began to confront it, 
and whose grasp of it is not, I believe, 
surpassed by that of any other Member 
of this body. Support for legislation as- 
sisting displaced persons has also been 
given by the distinguished Senators from 
West Virginia (Mr. Revercoms] and 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey]. I wish merely 
to associate myself with the affirmative 
case so made, and to pass on to the 
matter of analyzing what the true issues 
before us are as I see them. 

In the first place, I wish to emphasize 
my entire agreement with the position 
of the Senator from Wisconsin when he 
says that we should not approach this 
problem in an emotional way which will 
obscure the facts and practicalities of 
the situation. In the year and a half 
since legislation was first proposed on 
the subject of displaced persons, a num- 
ber of emotions have been evoked in 
discussions and have even found their 
way into certain legislative provisions. 
Not all these emotions are as creditable 
as the humanitarian concern for exiled 
fellow human beings against which we 
have been so eloquently urged to be on 
our guard. Among the other emotions 
which have entered into the discussion 
of the problem, I might list the follow- 
ing: 

First, prejudice. It is entirely under- 
standable that various groups within 
this country should feel a more direct 
concern with the plight of fedow mem- 
bers of their own group abroad than with 
others who may be in the same condi- 
tion. I am happy to observe, however, 
that to my own personal knowledge the 
great welfare agencies representing these 
diverse groups have exhibited a real 
spirit of cooperation and mutual toler- 
ance, with the result that the foreign- 
language groups and the great religious 
and welfare organizations, including 
those representing the Catholic and 
Protestant churches and the Jewish 
religion, have consistently and unani- 
mously set their faces against any and 
all provisions which would discriminate 
in favor of or against any element or 
group among the displaced persons of 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, this admirable spirit 
has not prevailed amongst some of those 
who have opposed this legislation. I 
know all of us have heard whispers to the 
effect that only this element or that ele- 
ment is interested, for its own selfish 
purposes, in helping displaced persons. 
I know all of us have heard it said that 
the displaced persons are all Commu- 
nists, that they belong predominantly to 
one religious group, that they are all 
thieves, racketeers, or worthless dere- 
licts. I shall not now take time to re- 
peat the overwhelming refutation of all 
these charges which friends of this legis- 
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lation have had to repeat time and time 
over and over again—each time without 
the vestige of successful answer, but 
each time also only to see the same ac- 
cusations arise again in different or dis- 
guised form. My purpose now is not 
to refute them, since they now need no 
further refutation. I merely wish to 
point out that the prejudice which gives 
rise to this sort of unfair and unwar- 
ranted attack on people helpless to de- 
fend themselves is an emotion against 
which we must all be constantly on our 
guard. 

A second emotion which we must rec- 
ognize and try to controvl-in our dealings 
With this situation is one which has an 
impressive Latin mame — xenophobia. 
That means the unreasoning fear and 
dislike of persons from other lands than 
our own, Without regard to their in- 
dividual merits. An emotional ap- 
proach, based on this emotion, will 
clearly make rational consideration of 
our problem impossible. 

The third and possibly the most im- 
portant emotion which may well distort 
our whole approach to this, as to many 
other problems, is an exaggerated feel- 
ing of insecurity. No one can help being 
aware that the times in which we live 
are dangerous. The fate of the world is 
obviously less certain than it was before 
it had been disrupted by two great world 
wars. And it is to that extent insecure. 
That is not, however, a reason why the 
people of the greatest Nation of the world 
should approach the concrete problem 
that it must meet in an atmosphere of 
fear and hysteria. To be more specific, 
I am sure we all feel that there are grave 
uncertainties inherent in America’s eco- 
nomic future. This, however, should not 
lead us to feel so insecure as to believe 
that the admission of 200,000 productive 
individuals into our Nation of 140,000,- 
000 is going to disrupt our economy and 
render our citizens jobless and destitute. 
So, also, the very real menace to our 
interests which the present attitude of 
the Russian Government represents 
must not make us feel so insecure that 
we become incapable of discussing ra- 
tional solutions for any problem once 
the opposition to such solutions has 
raised the bogey of communism. 

For these reasons, I wish again to 
thank the Senator from Wisconsin for 
his statesmanlike warning that this 
problem must not be approached solely 
on the basis of shallow emotionalism, 
and I wish to join him in urging that 
the issues that confront us be soberly 
and realistically analyzed on _ their 
merits. 

Mr. President, if we are accurately 
and realistically to meet the problem be- 
fore us, we must be constantly on our 
guard against a number of widely ac- 
cepted misconceptions. For instance, 
ever since legislation to aid displaced 
persons was first suggested, a tremen- 
dous barrage of statistics has been laid 
down to show that we are practically 
dominated in this country already by a 
huge alien population. The most com- 
mon figure cited is 6,000,000. Yesterday, 
on this floor, we heard the assertion that 
there were five or six million aliens now 
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in this country. The fact is, as was ex- 
tensively testified to by the Commissioner 
of Immigration, that in June 1947 there 
were considerably less than 3,000,000 
aliens in this country—a number which 
was then and had been for many years 
rapidly decreasing, as the people who 
were admitted in the unlimited immigra- 
tion era of the last century grew old and 
died or attained naturalization. 

Similar assertions related to an alleg- 
edly huge infix of illegal immigrants. 
This is not the time nor the place to 
examine in detail the mass of confusion 
and even misrepresentation which has 
surrounded this subject. I will say only 
this: Regardless of what the situation 
may have been before the war, the ship- 
ping since the war has made the task of 
coming to the United States or Mexico 
or Canada, legally and illegally, ex- 
tremely difficult. When there is added 
to that difficulty the constantly increas- 
ing stringency of our own, as well as 
Canadian and Mexican, immigration en- 
forcement, it makes entirely plausible 
the statement of the Commissioner of 
Immigration that illegal entries by per- 
sons who come from overseas have not 
in recent years exceeded a number in the 
very low hundreds annually. But I do 
not wish to spend time arguing the con- 
fused and confusing details which sur- 
round the general immigration prob- 
lem. I do not believe we are prepared 
to discuss that problem, as we consider 
the bill before us, particularly, inasmuch 
as the subcommittee appointed to study 
it has admittedly not completed its study. 
I furthermore. do not wish to discuss it 
at this point, because I do not believe it 
is relevant to the problem before the 
Senate. 

I do not agree with the statement of 
the able Senator from West Virginia that 
this problem has a direct bearing on 
the immigration policy of this country. 
It was the plain determination of this 
body last year, at the time when Senate 
Resolution 137 was agreed to, that the 
question whether displaced persons 
should be admitted should be kept en- 
tirely separate from the question of gen- 
eral immigration policy; and I am sure 
that all the Senators present at that de- 
bate recall the stress which was put on 
the point that the legislation proposed 
for the admission of displaced persons 
was to be of a temporary emergency 
character and was not in any way to be 
construed as relaxing or in any way 
changing the general immigration policy 
of this country, until that policy is 
changed by a specific act of Congress. 

Another thinly veiled suggestion which 
stands constantly in the way of a realis- 
tic attack on this problem is that there 
is substantial danger of Communist in- 
filtration through bringing in displaced 
persons. 

Mr. President, if I believed this for one 
moment, if I believed for one moment 
that there was even a slight danger of it, 
I should vigorously oppose their admis- 
sion. But I do not believe it. I know it 
is not so. References to the possibility 
that the DP’s constitute Communists, 
references both in the report of the sub- 
committee and in the statements on the 
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floor of this Chamber, are totally un- 
documented. At page 20 of the commit- 
tee report I note particularly the fol- 
lowing language: 

The view was expressed, however, that a 
few Communists may be among the dis- 
placed persons. 


The view was expressed. I can assure 
the Senate that the view has often been 
expressed that they were all Commu- 
nists—not only a few. But the expres- 
sion of that view does not make it a fact. 
I can also assure the Senate that nothing 
could be further from the truth, as testi- 
fied to by the endorsements of the great 
Christian religious groups which are 
working in this country for the admis- 
sion of their coreligionists under the plan 
now before us. These great church lead- 
ers are not Communists, and they are not 
interested in bringing Communists to our 
country. The very endorsement of this 
program is the finest guaranty we have 
or that we should need, that the people 
they will bring from the displaced per- 
sons camps are not Communists. 

The incident recited on page 20 of the 
subcommittee report is illustrative and 
typical. It dealt with a situation in 
which official Russian propaganda agents 
could not even achieve a hearing in a 
displaced persons camp. As a matter of 
fact, the incident is somewhat under- 
stated. The fact is that the Russian 
agents barely escaped with their lives, 
due to the intercession of American mil- 
itary personnel. 

Mr. President, the displaced people 
have lived closely together in homogene- 
ous groups for a long time. No informed 
person denies that the overwhelming 
majority are violently anticommunistic 
and violently Christian. I do not believe, 
and I do not think that the persons di- 
rectly responsible for their care over the 
past few years believe for one moment 
that Communists can infiltrate or have 
effectively infiltrated this group. I do 
believe, of course, that every precaution 
should and must be taken to see that they 
do not. But I feel strongly that to make 
unsupported insinuations the basis on 
which we shall or shall not pass adequate 
displaced persons legislation would be 
entirely unwarranted. 

One fina] matter which has been men- 
tioned several times, both in this Cham- 
ber and elsewhere, as somehow dis- 
crediting the efforts to make this legis- 
lation adequate is that of the pressure 
which it is said has been exerted on be- 
half of the displaced persons. To my 
mind the discreditable thing is not that 
there may have been such pressure, but 
that it should have been needed or 
thought to have been needed, for it is 
now three long years since the world and 
ourselves became aware of the plight of 
these unfortunate people, and they still 
await our constructive action. 

I would agree that if misleading propa- 
ganda has been used, this would have 
been grounds for criticism against those 
who used it. It could not possibly be 
grounds for punishing the innocent 
people in whose behalf it may have been 
mistakingly used, if that were the case. 
But so far as I know, inaccurate propa- 
ganda on behalf of displaced persons has 
been held to a minimum. 
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The position of the proponents of dis- 
placed persons legislation is set forth in 
the greatest detail in the hearings before 
the House subcommittee last year. It is 
my impression that their testimony has 
since been substantiated by the first- 
hand observations of Members both of 
the House and of the Senate, including 
myself. 

Both the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin and the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia have alluded to the 
fact that the displaced persons are rela- 
tively well-fed. They have told us that 
they are not kept behind barbed wire. 
Mr. President, I know these things to be 
true. I do not think that this detracts 
one iota from statements which have 
been made as to the miserable character 
of their existence. Even more strongly 
than I believe that stone walls do not a 
prison make, I believe that stone walls 
or barbed wire are not necessary to make 
a prison, to imprison a human soul. I 
think it is enough that these people are 
forced to remain homeless and cannot be 
self-supporting or engage in meaningful 
community life. I do not deem it more 
than a partial mitigation of their other- 
wise unbearable situation that they are 
fed at a minimum standard of reason- 
able subsistence and are not kept behind 
barbed wire. 

One further point is worth mention- 
ing in connection with the allegation 
about pressure. The major documenta- 
tion for these allegations is an attack on 
the group sponsoring displaced persons 
legislation published a year ago by an- 
other group which has since changed its 
mind on the subject. All of the records 
relating to the supporting group have 
been meticulously filed under the Reor- 
ganization Act, and are fully available to 
Members of this body. Had those rec- 
ords been consulted, instead of the un- 
official publication of a hostile organiza- 
tion, I am sure that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp would not now include as a 
$15,000 a year employee of the supporting 
group a man who was employed at that 
rate for approximately 2 weeks in the 
process of setting up the organization, 
nor a man who died in July 1947; nor 
would the list include, out of a total of 
23 individuals, 15 who terminated their 
services on or before July 31, 1947. 

My point here is not to defend this 
lobby or any other lobby. If my col- 
leagues wish to investigate the wrong- 
doing of lobbyists, I shall give them my 
vigorous support, no matter whom it may 
affect. But let us not run the risk of 
punishing innocent displaced persons be- 
cause such people as Owen J. Roberts, 
William Donovan, Edward Stettinius, and 
Virginia Gildersleeve wish to help them, 
or because the Catholic Church, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and the Jewish religious organ- 
izations, as well as more than 125 na- 
tional organizations of the highest char- 
acter wish to help them, and come here 
to exert their influence upon us. If these 
individuals and organizations, or if the 
more than 10,000 individual contributors 
to their cause have in any way engaged 
in improper lobbying—which I certainly 
would not defend if it were proved—that 
shou!d not close our eyes to the true issue 








before us. We should not close our eyes 
to that fact, but we should not visit pun- 
ishment for it upon the displaced per- 
sons. 

Such approaches are all negative. 
They are, to be sure, grounded on ap- 
peals to patriotism and to anticom- 
munism. I think I am as patriotic, and 
I believe myself to be as anticommunistic, 
as anyone else; but my patriotism leads 
me to believe that the economic and so- 
cial fiber of this great Nation of 140,- 
000,000 people can survive the admission 
of a pitiful handful of useful, democratic 
people—200,000 in 2 years. I have faith, 
and I think the people of the United 
States have faith, that our country is 
capable of doing at least that, bringing 
them here under a law which is workable, 
and properly placing them. 

My anticommunism makes me want to 
see this country triumph in solving a 
problem which we got into largely be- 
cause of the inhumanity of those coun- 
tries that subscribe to the ideals of com- 
munism. 

Therefore, the true question is not, 
Can we do it? Of course we can. The 
question is, Should we? I say that we 
should, even if it might cause some minor 
inconvenience, as it must have caused 
to the devastated countries of Europe 
which have already done more in propor- 
tion than we now propose to do by any 
of the bills that are pending. They have 
done so in the face of the severest short- 
ages of housing and even of food. But 
I know that the proposed admissions will 
not cause inconvenience to this country 
or to our people. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the Nation-wide survey of 
the Catholic churches and the numerous 
State-wide surveys in which all churches 
have cooperated can be lightly tossed 
aside as inconclusive or half-heartedly 
done, or done in a spirit of deception of 
the Congress itself, simply because they 
have not prepared in advance of the pas- 
sage of this legislation a list of the spe- 
cific houses and the names of the specific 
factories to which people not yet selected 
might be assigned. I think, as the State 
survey committee from Wisconsin has 
stated, that once legislation is passed the 
question will be how a real, rather than 
an imaginary, problem can be met, and 
that there will be an overwhelming re- 
sponse from American people in all areas 
when the actual need is disclosed. 

Mr. President, I wish to say only one 
thing further before I close these general 
remarks. There has appeared some ap- 
parent opposition to raising the ceiling 
figure in the bill to 200,000. I find myself 
completely unable to understand the 
arguments on which this opposition 
could be based. It was apparently 
thought that the admission of 200,000 
persons in 2 years would hamper our 
economy and increase our housing diffi- 
culties. I am happy that since these 
remarks were in course of preparation, 
prior to the vote on the last amendment, 
the Senate by a very decisive vote has 
seen fit to face this issue and remove at 
least this defect from the bill as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, as we proceed to the 
further consideration of the amendments 
which will make this proposed law work- 
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able, I hope we shall do so with an open 
mind and an open heart and in a true 
spirit of patriotism and love of our fellow 
man, in the realization that we are 
going to solve one of the human prob- 
lems left by the war. I realize that the 
Senate has spent many days and nights 
in trying to meet the economic effects 
of the recent conflict. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the human effects are more im- 
portant. If the life of one of these per- 
sons is salvaged, if an opportunity is 
provided for one of these little families 
to start life anew, that is more important, 
to my way of thinking, to the future of 
our great American democracy than are 
the many millions of dollars which we 
appropriate for expenditure in the eco- 
nomic field. 

There is perhaps no greater challenge 
before the Congress at this session than 
that we should do, by means of this legis- 
lation, the human and the godly thing of 
giving succor to those who are helpless, 
who stood by us in our hour of need, and 
whose principles are akin to ours, people 
who have been driven from their homes 
to temporary places of refuge, people 
who have suffered greatly and who, if 
they returned to their original homes, 
would be annihilated by those who are 
the enemies of our democracy no less 
than they are the enemies of these peo- 
ple themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered D, offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] for him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 


rise to speak briefly on the amendment 
lettered D, which has been offered by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

As the bill now stands, it requires that 
at least 50 percent of the displaced per- 
sons admitted to the United States must 
come from countries which are classified 


as “annexed by a foreign power.” Ap- 
parently that phrase refers to the three 
Baltic countries of Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania and to the portion of what was 
formerly Poland, east of the Curzon line. 

On the other hand, the amendment 
requires the issuance of visas to all racial 
groups, based on the proportion which 
they may bear to the total number of 
displaced persons in the so-called dis- 
placed persons camps in the three west- 
ern zones of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
on January 1, 1948. 

The purpose of the amendment is 
simple. It requires the selection on a 
proportional formula which would allow 
a cross section of all groups to be ad- 
mitted into the United States. 

Based on the latest compiled figures of 
the occupational authorities and the 
PCIRO, the numbers of such persons in 
the camps in these zones on the dates 
specified in the amendment are as fol- 
lows: 

Balts, 126,000, or 23 percent of the total 
population. 

Jews, 163,000, or 25% percent. 

Poles, 266,000, or 42 percent. 

Yugoslavs, 22,000, or 34 percent. 

Russians, 4,000, or one-half of 1 per- 
cent, 

All others, 34,000, or 542 percent. 

A total of 635,000. 
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The Senate has just adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan which increases the number to be 
admitted from 100,000 to 200,000. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ecton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
interested in the figures and percentages 
the Senator from Massachusetts has just 
presented. Let me ask about the date 
on which they are based, and let me also 
ask whether that is one of the dates the 
Senator has in mind in connection with 
the determination of whether the per- 
sons who entered those zones shall be 
considered to be displaced persons. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. These figures 
are based on the date January 1, 1948. 
My argument is based on the theory that 
the amendment which also is to be 
offered, which would change the date 
from December 1945 to April 21, 1947, 
will be adopted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That was the pur- 
pose of my inquiry, because the estimates 
and figures given are not premised on 
the practice which existed until quite 
recently, when; under the Presidential 
directive, such persons were not con- 
sidered to be displaced persons unless 
they had entered those zones prior to 
December 22, 1945. 

So the Senator’s estimates are based 
upon a recently extended date; namely, 
April 21, 1947. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It was the date, 
as I understand, and as I think the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will agree with 
me, when General Clay closed the camps 
to further admissions of displaced 
persons. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not know 
what the date is based upon. But as a 
matter of fact, it is an extension by 
approximately a year and a half beyond 
the date fixed by the Presidential direc- 
tive of December 22, 1945. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And it is premised 
upon an amendment to be offered later. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is not premised 
upon any of the terms of the committee 
bill. 
Mr.SALTONSTALL. It is based on an 
amendment to be offered later, an 
amendment which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts thought would be offered 
before this amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the total number of displaced persons 
to be admitted into the United States is 
200,000, then under the amendment I 
am now discussing there could be ad- 
mitted to the United States 46,000 Balts, 
51,000 Jews, 84,000 Poles, 7,000 Yugosiavs, 
1,000 Russians, and 11,000 persons from 
all other groups. 

I wish to emphasize the point that our 
amendment simply fixes a ceiling in re- 
gard to the number of persons of each 
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group who could be admitted. The 
amendment does not require that that 
number of persons be admitted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
ask the Senator about the figures he has 
presented. Who would be the persons 
who would be limited to 11,000 in num- 
ber. From what nationality groups 
would they come? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. The break-down 
by nationalities in connection with the 
group entitled “Others and unclassified” 
is based on a list consisting of the na- 
tionals of approximately 25 countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. For instance, Mr. 
President, would Czechoslovakia come 
within the group of 11,000? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They would 
come within that group. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
the people from Czechoslovakia would be 
included within that limited number and 
would have to share that number with 
the nationals of other countries; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. For in- 
stance, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, and Sweden are among 
the countries included in the list. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
say that there are any people from 
Switzerland who are properly classified 
as displaced persons? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator that this is the classification 
which, as I understand, meets the classi- 
fication used by the PCIRO for the classi- 
fication of groups; and within the figure 
under the heading “Others,” which is the 
term used to identify this group in the 
classification, are some of these coun- 
tries. I do not for one moment say there 
are any Swiss in the displaced persons 
camps, but I say that Switzerland is in- 
cluded in this group, which is an inter- 
national classification, I presume. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The point I make 
is that the Senator now is proposing to 
change the immigration laws. He is not 
now dealing with displaced persons. 

Let me ask the Senator whether citi- 
zens of Holland and of Denmark are in- 
cluded in the group to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Denmark is in- 
cluded in this list, and the Netherlands 
also is included. I do not say there are 
any displaced persons from those two 
countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is just the 
point I make. There are no displaced 
persons from the Netherlands or from 
Denmark, both of which countries now 
have their own free governments re- 
established. Likewise, there are no dis- 
placed persons from Switzerland. When 
the Senator from Massachusetts argues 
for a plan which would include the na- 
tionals of those countries, under a new 
bill, a bill dealing with a subject sepa- 
rate and apart from the displaced per- 
sons question, he is dealing with the im- 
migration question, is he not, and not 
with the displaced-persons problem? I 
ask that question most respectfully. 
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Mr.SALTONSTALL. I say to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, with equal re- 
spect, that this term, as I understand 
it, includes all the different classifica- 
tions of nationals who may be in the 
displaced-persons camps. That does not 
necessarily mean that it will change the 
immigration quotas for various coun- 
tries, when people from those countries 
are not in the displaced-persons camps. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But it does mean, 
does it not, that 11,000 persons are to be 
admitted, under the Senator’s bill, under 
his break-down of the figures, and under 
the amendment, some of whom will come 
from Switzerland, some from Denmark, 
and some from the Netherlands? We 
know as a matter of fact that there is no 
such thing as a displaced person from 
those countries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is just the 
point I want to make with respect to the 
bill as framed by the committee. There 
are some 10,000,000 displaced persons 
known as the Volksdeutsche, who are not 
covered by the bill. There are said to be 
some 10,000,000 in Pakistan. They are 
not only in Europe but in north Africa 
and the Middle East as well. The Sena- 
tor is reaching out to include those who 
are not displaced persons, even in those 
categories. He is taking nationals of 
Switzerland and of the Netherlands and 
of Denmark, putting them into a dis- 
placed-persons bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I most respect- 
fully disagree with the statement just 
made by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. What I tried to say was that there 
is an international classification, and if 
any DP is of one of those nationalities, 
he would come within that small group. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator pref- 
aced his remarks, as I recall, by saying 
that if 200,000 are to be admitted there 
will be so many of one nationality and so 
many of another, and it then comes 
down to those who are unclassified, of 
which he said 11,000 would be admitted. 
He then mentioned the nationals of 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Den- 
mark as being among those included 
within the 11,000. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I named those 
countries as being within the interna- 
tional classification. I did not say there 
were persons of those nationalities in 
displaced-persons camps. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Who is going to 
fill the ranks of the 11,000, if it is broken 
down to those countries, in which we 
know there are no displaced persons? I 
refer to Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
Senator misunderstands the purpose of 
the amendment. The amendment sim- 
ply makes use of the term “others” as 
one of the six classifications of displaced 
persons of whom 11,000 may be admitted. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. COOPER. I do not believe the 
interpretation of the amendment which 
has been suggested by my good friend 
the Senator from West Virginia is a cor- 
rect interpretation and I think that a 
study of the provisions of the bill will 
bear out my statement. The amend- 
ment merely provides that any quota we 
fix for admission of “eligible displaced 
persons” shall be distributed among 
groups and nationalities as those groups 
and nationalities are designated by the 
International Refugee Organization. 

The significant words are the words 
“Eligible displaced persons.” Who are 
the eligible displaced persons described 
in S. 2242, which is the committee bill? 
They are not persons from the nations of 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
had spoken. 

Section 2 of S. 2242 defines a displaced 
person in part as follows: 

(b) “Displaced person” means any dis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in annex 
I of the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and who is the con- 


cern of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. 


Turning to annex I of the constitution 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion we find that displaced persons must 
have been— 

(a) victims of the Nazi or Fascist regimes 


or of regimes which took part on their side 
in the Second World War. 


I think the Senator would agree with 
me that the amendment simply provides 
a method of distributing the quota that 
will be admitted, and does not change the 
definition of “eligible displaced persons.” 
The Senator’s amendment certainly does 
not mean that people are to be brought 
in who have never been considered as 
displaced persons. The committee bill 
itself says that only those who are “eligi- 
ble displaced persons” shall be admitted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There are two 
definitions. One is a displaced person 
under the definition of the International 
Refugee Organization constitution. The 
other is what is known as an eligible 
displaced person, defined as one who 
may enter under this bill. To merely use 
the definition of a displaced person, as 
defined by the Organization, which 
definition the Senator has read, would 
result in the inclusion of people from all 
over the world, whose displacement was 
not the result of the Nazi persecutions, 
but which had occurred prior to the late 
war, and refugees of that class. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] has nothing 
to do with the definition of eligible dis- 
placed persons. It does not change the 
definition contained in the bill in any 
way. It merely says that once the quota 
of eligible displaced persons has been 
filled, then they shall be distributed 
among all groups as named by the IRO. 
Nothing could be added to the definition 
of eligible displaced persons. That 
could not be changed. Only eligible 
displaced persons could be accepted, but 
they must be distributed according to 
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groups and nationalities named by the 
IRO. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. ; 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the bill were 
unchanged, we would understand the 
meaning of eligible displaced persons. 
But remember, it is contemplated, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said 
he based his statement upon it, that by 
another amendment there will be ex- 
tended the time limit within which per- 
sons may be considered for entry into 
this country as eligible displaced persons, 
changing the date from December 22, 
1945 to April 21, 1947. The Senator from 
Massachusetts further stated, breaking 
down those figures, who they would be. 
If I mistake not, he said that of the total 
of 200,000, 11,000 were unclassified. He 
then named the countries coming with- 
in the nonclassified group. That is what 
I took up, pointing out that it would in- 
clude Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark. I wondered how he could 
consider any of the nationals of those 
countries as displaced persons. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I do not believe we could con- 
sider them, even if the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Kentucky heard the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts make the statement that they 
are in the list. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator from 
West Virginia—and I know his thorough 
understanding of the bill—if he believes 
that the amendment, which goes merely 
to the distribution of those who are se- 
lected, could possibly result in bringing 
into this country any persons other than 
eligible displaced persons as defined in 
the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, it 
could not, but the Senator will realize 
that a change in that definition is now 
being contemplated. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not understand 
that it is being changed in any way by 
this amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not by this 
amendment; but did not the able Sena- 
tor from Kentucky hear the able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts say that later 
he planned to offer an amendment 
which would change the definition? 

Mr. COOPER. It would extend the 
time, but it would not change in any way 
the definition as far as it goes to the 
persons who could be considered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia wish to say any- 
thing more on this subject? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
make one statement. It certainly would 
extend the classification of persons either 
by country or according to whether they 
had been displaced forcibly, whether 
they were known as infiltrees or refugees. 
It would certainly change the definition 
to that extent. _ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
answer the question a little further, in 
order to make clear what I tried to say, 
that this classification merely includes 
persons who are in the displaced-persons 
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camps as listed by the PCIRO. I should 
like to call the Senator’s attention to the 
statistical report on PCIRO operations, 
dated February 1948. That report 
shows the refugees receiving PCIRO care 
and maintenance on February 29, 1948, 
by PCIRO location, and by country of 
citizenship, as well as residence or ethnic 
group. 

Those are the ones I have tried to 
point out are in the displaced persons 
camps. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator does 
not consider every refugee a displaced 
person, does he? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. I agree 
with what the Senator from Kentucky 
said, that this amendment does not en- 
large the classification in any way, shape, 
or form. It merely makes a different 
quota from the quota submitted by the 
committee. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Would not the 
Senator’s amendment, if agreed to, 
destroy the preference given to persons 
already in camps? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. It would not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
is there anything in the Senator’s 
amendment which would preserve the 
priority of persons who are in displaced- 
Persons camps over those who are out- 
side and living under the general econ- 
omy of the country? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would not 
change it in any way at all; it merely 
would change the quotas, as submitted 
by the committee, and provide a differ- 
ent formula. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to that very point, be- 
cause I am impressed with the thought 
that it would change the preference 
given by the committee’s bill to displaced 
persons who are in camps. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
state that to the best of my knowledge 
it does not change the preference. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that our amendment simply fixes a ceil- 
ing on the number in each group that 
may be admitted. It does not require 
that the group be taken. As the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has pointed out, 
one of the requirements for eligibility is 
that the displaced persons be qualified 
under the immigration laws of the 
United States for permanent residence. 

Under the present language of the 
bill, without our amendment, two priori- 
ties must be met. First, 50 percent of 
the displaced persons must be from the 
three Baltic states or east of the Curzon 
line, which was formerly part of Poland, 
as their place of origin. That feature I 
have already briefly discussed. 

Secondly, 50 percent must be farmers. 
Under the bill in its present form, both 
these priorities could be met by the same 
persons. In other words, a man who is 
a farmer and who comes from one of 
the three Baltic states or east of the 
Curzon line could be admitted and both 
priorities would be covered. 

We must realize that the group from 
east of the Curzon line contains the 
largest percentage of farmers, 33 per- 
cent, or 44,500 in all. Only 7 percent of 
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the Baltic group, or 11,000, and 4 per- 
cent of the Jewish group, or 6,500, are 
listed as farmers. Carrying this a step 
further, it simply means, under the ad- 
ministration of the proposed act as now 
written, these priorities could be covered 
by admitting 50,000 Poles and Balts from 
those areas. This would mean, logically, 
that the selection of the other 50,000 dis- 
placed persons to make up the total of 
100,000, as originally in the bill, would 
be left entirely to discretion. This 
might mean that 50,000 of the 100,000 
to be admitted under the bill might come 
from one racial group or could be arbi- 
trarily apportioned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the REecorp 
a table which illustrates three possible 
hypothetical distributions. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Distribution of 100,000 immigrants under the 
dill as reported 


Possibility 
A, annexed 
areas and 
farmers 


Possibility }| Possibility 
B Cc 


Yugoslavs_.- 
Oth 


Ooa, conn 


1 Both priorities o! 50 percent from annexed areas and 
£0 percent farmers can be met by taking 40,000 persons 
from annexed areas, leaving the remaining 50,000 to be 
distributed as the Federal! officials see fit. 

? Estimates of the number of Jewish displaced persons 
in camps on Dec. 22, 1945, and stil] there on Jan. 1, 1948, 
vary from 10,000 to 50,000. .For the purposes of illustrat- 
ing my point in this table, I am therefore taking the top 
figure of 50,000 Jewish displaced persons who could be 
eligible under the bill es it stands. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In short, the 
Commission could admit, We will Say, 
10,000 Balts and 40,000 Poles to cover the 
first two 50 percent priority require- 
ments, and then could admit at its dis- 
cretion 50 percent Jews. Another. pos- 
sibility could be 50,000 Balts, 50,000 Poles, 
and no Jews at all, or any combination 
of those three figures. 

The purpose of our amendment is an 
effort to give all segments of these un- 
settled peoples a fair break. It would 
also place definite, fixed ceilings on the 
number in each group that could be 
admitted. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand the 
Senator’s remarks, a man or a woman of 
German ethnic origin could still con- 
tinue to be barred from this country. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is as I 
understand, because persons belonging to 
the German ethnic group are not con- 
sidered to be displaced persons, so far. 

Mr. LANGER. Under the definition 
of the PCIRO? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what I 
understand. 

Mr.LANGER. Does the Senator think 
that is right? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think it is the 
most practical definition, I would say to 
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the Senator, that we can adopt at the 
present time. 

Mr. LANGER. Knowing the Senator 
from Massachusetts as I do, I have always 
thought that he was opposed to discrimi- 
nation of any kind or character. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope I am. 

Mr. LANGER. Why, then, should we 
discriminate against men or women of 
German ethnic origin? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I believe 
We should do at the present time is to try 
to solve the problem of displaced persons 
incamps. They are now a great respon- 
sibility. They are a continuing respon- 
sibility, and unless we take steps to end 
the situation it will grow worse and 
worse. This amendment is a step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator not 
know that the investigation by the Ju- 
diciary Committee disclosed that approx- 
imately 1,323,000 so-called displaced per- 
sons are not in camps, not behind barbed 
wire, but are going around the same as 
anyone else? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have been to 
four displaced-persons camps. I know 
that there are no bars, no gates, or any- 
thing of that kind, and the people are 
free to move in the community. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the’Senator re- 
alize that ten million or more persons 
of German ethnic origin are in desperate 
condition in Europe, are much worse 
off than the so-called displaced persons, 
and that, as a matter of fact, four or 
five millions of them have already died? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
swer the Senator’s question from factual 
knowledge, and I cannot make compari- 
sons. I s2w many people who I thought 
were extremely hungry and were very 
badly clothed. Whether they were 
worse off or better off than some other 
group I would not be competent to say. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I want to thank 
the Senator, and I hope I am not inter- 
rupting him too much. In the written 
amendment which the Senator has 
offered I believe the language has ref- 
erence to such elements or groups as are 
selected or designated for the purpose 
of being cared for by the International 
Refugee Organization as of January 1, 
1948. Would there not be some conflict? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We took that 
part of the amendment from the Sena- 
tor’s own bill, on line 16, page 4, and we 
did not change it at all. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
mean to say that he took that language 
from the committee bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Oh, no. My 
amendment does not strike out the lan- 
guage in the bill which runs from line 
14 on page 4 to line 22 on page 4. It 
merely strikes out the language from line 
10 to line 14. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The point I am 
making is that the Senator in the written 
language of his amendment uses the date 
January 1, 1948. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
language used in the pending bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In the committee 
bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Where? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On page 4, line 
16. I will quote those two lines to the 
Senator: 

Priority in the issuance of visas shall be 
given to those eligible displaced orphans and 
eligible displaced persons who were on Janu- 


ary 1, 1948, located in displaced persons 
camps and centers. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Located in dis- 
placed persons camps, but not as segre- 
gated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like 
also to call the Senator’s attention to 
what the Senator from New Jersey has 
just reminded me, namely, that the same 
date is used in the committee bill on 
page 2, line 7. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It was used as to 
those in camps on January 1, 1948, but 
in the Senator’s amendment it is said, 
“in the proportion that the number of 
displaced persons in such element or 
group bears to the total number of dis- 
placed persons as of January 1, 1948.” 
There is a great difference between using 
the date January 1, 1948, as to those who 
were in camps on that date and then 
using it as in the Senator’s amendment, 
as to the proportions they bore to each 
group. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My _ under- 
standing is that these camps were closed 
by General Clay on April 21, 1947. Be- 


tween that date and January 1, 1948, 
some of the DP’s went out of the camps. 
For instance, as the Senator himself 
said, some went to Belgium, some to 


England, and some elsewhere. As I un- 
derstand the purpose of the amendment 
and what we are asked to do, is to take 
the number of persons who were in these 
camps on January 1, 1948, and give them 
quotas based on the percentage of pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
again stated the date of April 21, 1947, 
as the date when General Clay closed 
the entries into the camps. I know that 
is correct, under an order that was en- 
tered when the Army had charge of the 
camps. There were very definite excep- 
tions made called hardship cases, and 
I believe the Senator will find upon in- 
quiry that thousands have come in. In 
other words, it has been said that as soon 
as one group goes out others come in. 
Since July 1, 1947, Generai Clay has not 
had control of these camps, and it is re- 
grettable that he has not had. It is un- 
der the PCIRO. The old UNRRA group 
is running them. The camp teams are 
former UNRRA employees. I say that 
it is regrettable, because I saw two camps 
which continued to be operated by the 
Army, and it is regrettable for the people 
who lived in the camps that the Army 
ever gave up Control of any of them. 

Be that as it may, when the Senator 
says that General Clay closed the camps 
on April 21, 1947, I think the Senator will 
find upon inquiry, and find it very read- 
ily, that the gates of those camps are 
still open to people who desire to enter 
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them. It has been said time and again 
that as people go out others come in. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I visited four 
of those camps. I think I visited two of 
them, either in the Senator’s company 
or just after he did. I know, as he 
knows, that some of them are in much 
better shape than others, and I know, as 
he knows, that the discipline in some of 
them is much better than in others, Un- 
questionably some people have filtered 
in illegally, just as they filter in illegally 
anywhere. But I do not think that was 
done to such an extent that it is unfair 
to base these quotas on the number who 
were in the camps on January 1, 1948. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
spoken of the infiltrees, that is, the peo- 
ple who have come in. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I said filtered in 
illegally. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Some 
and some legally. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They all have 
come in illegally, have they not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There are what 
are called “hardship cases” which the 
authorities let in, and I find that is a very 
broad term in the camps. If people are 
hungry, of course, they are hardship 
cases. But they are there. 

The Senator has mentioned a word 
which I am very glad he did, namely, “in- 
filtree.” Under the Senator’s amend- 
ment he is going to give some preference 
of consideration to infiltrees and refu- 
gees who came in a long time after the 
war as against the real displaced person 
who was forced out of his country and 
compelled to work by the Nazi Govern- 
ment. The Senator is putting them on 
the same level. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I answer the 
Senator from West Virginia in this way: 
We have to look at this problem, as at 
all other problems resulting from the 
war, as optimistically as we can, first, in 
the interest of the United States; second, 
in the interest of humanity; third, in the 
interest of justice. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that more people have infiltrated 
into the camps, but even if they have, 
if we are to act on the displaced persons 
problem in the camps, we have to make a 
start, we have to use some date as a basis 
on which to figure quotas. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Using the excel- 
lent formula just expressed, of justice 
and fairness—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I place first 
what is for the best interest of the United 
States; second, humanity; and third, 
justice. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Using that good 
formula, and knowing that we cannot 
take them all, and are not attempting to 
take them all—and I am sure that the 
Senator does not insist that we take all 
those who may be in displaced persons 
camps—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it meets the interests of the 
country, certainly meets the high stand- 
ards of humanity, and meets the high 
standards of justice, if we take those peo- 
ple who cannot return home, and who 
were forced out as laborers, who have 
been longest in the camps, and give them 
a little preference over those who since 
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the war was over, and even up to this 
time, have come over the borders into 
the American zone? Does not the Sen- 
ator think there should be a preference 
given, and does it not meet the standards 
of humanity and justice to give that 
preference? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from West Virginia will bear with me 
for 2 or 3 minutes, perhaps I shall be 
able to answer his question satisfactor- 
ily, and completely convince him, I hope, 
that he is wrong. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota whether he is going to 
speak on the pending amendment. I 
should like to have a chance to have a 
vote on the amendment tonight. 

Mr. LANGER. There is no chance to 
reach a vote on the amendment tonight. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the Senator any 
idea how long we would have to remain 
in session? 

Mr. LANGER. 
several hours. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from West Virginia whether he 
is disposed to make a prediction as to 
whether we might get a vote on the 
amendment tonight. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not see any 
reasonable chance for a vote on the 
amendment tonight, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course we want to 
comply with the requests of all Senators. 
I had hoped we might at least get this 
one amendment out of the way. 

Let me inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi whether he is 
going to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is my inten- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know of any cther Senator on his side of 
the aisle who would like to speak on it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. In. view of the fact 
that we are attempting to come to a con- 
clusion of the pending legislation, I 
wonder if the proponents and opponents 
would be ready to consider a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on all amend- 
ments and the bill on next Tuesday, let 
us say. I do not care to advance the 
request before the group of distin- 
guished Senators who are interested pri- 
marily in the subject, especially the 
members of the committee, feel that the 
debate may be nearing a conclusion. I 
will ask the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
whether they consider it would be of any 
service to submit a unanimous-consent 
request tonight that a vote be taken on 
the amendment sometime next Tuesday? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I do not 
think it would do any good. 

Mr. WHERRY. What does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia say? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
would say that such a request made at the 
present time would not be worth while. 
There are some 16 or 17 amendments yet 
to be considered. I think at this point in 
the procedure it is hardly worth while to 
make the request for the purpose stated 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 


I expect to speak for 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wanted to say 
that while I think everyone has cooper- 
ated in trying to secure the passage of 
the bill, I must call attention to the fact 
that, although it has been or is supposed 
to have been the unfinished business for 
some time, it has, from time to time, been 
set aside for consideration of other mat- 
ters, and now, according to the acting 
majority leader, we will be compelled to 
put further consideration of it over from 
today until Tuesday. It has been said 
that after the matter which will be taken 
up tomorrow is concluded, it is proposed 
to proceed to consider an appropriation 
bill. So it will be at least Tuesday before 
we can again return to consideration of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. HATCH. Then, if two or three 
more days are consumed as might very 
well happen, by legitimate debate, and 
other appropriation bills should be taken 
up, the time when action on this measure 
can be had is hardly in sight. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
Mexico in pointing out the possible situ- 
ation. In defense of Senators who have 
the pending bill in charge I may say that 
the Senate has been obliged from time 
to time to lay it aside temporarily and 
take up other matters, as all Senators 
know. That has been most disconcert- 
ing. It is difficult to come back to the 
consideration of a bill which has been 
interrupted from time to time. I think 
there are 16 amendments yet to be acted 
upon, but I thought that possibly we 
might secure a vote on most of the com- 
mittee amendments. 

In line with the idea set forth by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
may I ask whether those in charge of 
the bill, as well as its opponents, would 
be agreeable to setting an hour, let us 
say on next Wednesday, when we might 
vote on the amendments then pending, 
and on final passage of the bill? I be- 
lieve that if we can agree upon some hour 
we can secure quick action upon the bill. 
We must consider the schedule for next 
week. It is proposed that we consider 
the draft legislation, and it would be 
well, if we can do so, to take it up before 
adjourning from tomorrow until next 
Tuesday. I appeal to those in charge of 
the bill to entertain a unanimous consent 
request at least to vote at an hour on 
Wednesday of next week which is agree- 
able to them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
able Senator, if he is addressing the ques- 
tion to me—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam addressing it to 
all Senators interested in the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wish to say that 
I desire to cooperate. For more than a 
week now, from time to time, other busi- 
ness has been taken up, while the bill 
which is now before the Senate has been 
laid aside. The leadership has told me 
from time to time how important it has 
been to proceed with other matters. To- 
morrow two subjects are to be taken up, 
for which the pending bill is to be set 
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aside. I do not think it is proper at this 
time even to consider any future hour at 
which a vote shall be taken. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps it is best not 
to press for an agreement at this time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has the floor. If he will 
permit me, I will say we shall certainly 
continue in session today until he has 
completed his speech. We shalldo as 
much as we can tonight. But I feel that 
the Members of the Senate should be ad- 
vised of the situation so they may judge 
what we shall have to do, not only dur- 
ing the remainder of today, but on next 
Tuesday and next Wednesday. 

Mr. President, in order properly to ap- 
portion the time for the remainder of the 
session, if we are to adjourn on June 19 
we must have some idea of when the 
major pieces of legislation shall be 
brought up. I had hoped that if the 
pending bill had to be carried over until 
next week we might at least fix some 
hour on next Tuesday or next Wednes- 
day when we might vote on the amend- 
ments then pending and on final passage 
of the bill. I do not want to press the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia any further. We have laid aside 
the bill several times, and, as I previously 
said, that has been disconcerting to all 
of us. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ’ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I wish only to make a 
facetious remark, which it is not neces- 
sary to make; but I will say that if we 
continue to act as we have on this pro- 
posed legislation, I shall suggest that the 
title of the bill be amended to read “The 
displaced bill relating to displaced 
persons.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the matter with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], who 
is in charge of the various amendments 
we have offered, and I say with assur- 
ance that I speak his mind, that the pro- 
ponents of the amendments will be glad 
to vote on them at any time, and will be 
glad to make any reasonable agreement 
as to when to vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I again pro- 
pound to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia the question whether he 
would consider a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, in view of the attitude of the pro- 
ponents of the amendments, relative to 
the time, either on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day of next week, or any other day next 
week, when a vote might be had. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to the 
able Senator that I have tried to make 
myself quite clear and to be fair on the 
subject. I do not want to enter into any 
agreement at this time, in view of the 
number of amendments pending, and 
those which will be proposed, as I am 
advised. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The proponents of 
the amendments have consumed practi- 
cally all of the time that has been spent 
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on the bill. The opponents have not 
had opportunity to avail themselves of 
much time on them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not in any way 
condemning or condoning. I am simply 
trying to expedite the legislation. We 
have been very successful, I believe, in 
the legislative program so far this year, 
and the only way to secure a unanimous- 
consent agreement is to submit it. I 
have done my level best. I am inclined 
to believe that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has gone as far 
as he can go. So at an appropriate time 
I shall again submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Nebraska has spoken of the large 
amount of legislation which lies ahead of 
us, and particularly the work which will 
come before us during the next week. I 
call attention to the fact that General 
MacArthur will be here next week. 
That will take additional time of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I heard a statement 
made to that effect. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina for reminding 
the Senate that General MacArthur is 
expected to return here next week. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. It is not quite clear in the 
mind of the Senator from New York 
whether we are to have more votes to- 
night on amendments. I should like to 
have that point made clear. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe I 
speak the view of the Senator from Ne- 
braska when I say that when the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has concluded 
his remarks, which will require about 5 
minutes if he is not interrupted, nothing 
further will be done by way of voting 
tonight. Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. WHERRY. As I said before, I 
have been very optimistic that we could 
secure a vote but when the Senator from 
Massachusetts has concluded his speech 
tonight, and when he has engaged in 
colloquy with otier Senators, or an- 
swered questions,they may desire to ask 
of him, it will be my purpose to move 
that the Senate recess until tomorrow 
at noon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the purpose of our amendment is to give 
all segments of these unsettled peoples 
afair break. It would also place definite 
fixed ceilings or the numbers of each 
group who could be admitted. Under our 
amendment we will know within close 
limits exactly the racial groups that we 
may expect. We do not have that knowl- 
edge under the bill as it now stands. be- 
cause the Commission may well have a 
free rein in the selection of one-half of 
the total number to be admitted. 

Under the present language of the bill, 
two groups, it seems to me, are not treated 
fairly. There are few farmers among the 
Jews—only about 4 percent and only a 
small percentage of them originated 
from areas now considered by the bill as 
annexed areas. 
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Moreover, there is a group of the 
Roman Catholic faith who come from 
west of the Curzon line, and these could 
not be admitted in fair numbers since 
preference is given to the Baltic states, 
where the Protestant faith is in the ma- 
jority. 

It seems to me that an equitable op- 
portunity for resettlement must be given 
to all groups and elements. It is a much 
more practical approach. In the United 
States today there are racial groups sim- 
ilar to those represented among these 
displaced persons. Their origins are in 
the same areas. Their nationalities are 
the same. These citizens of ours have a 
particular concern and interest in their 
corresponding groups in the displaced 
persons’ camps. If we are desirous of 
having a wide distribution of these peo- 
ple throughout our land, their distribu- 
tion, as well as their rehabilitation, will, 
in large measure, be dependent upon the 
assistance of local citizens, communi- 
ties, and agencies. Local volunteers 
among our citizens must be enthusiastic 
if this program is to be successful. If 
those admitted are equitably chosen on 
a percentage basis then we shall have a 
better chance to stimulate the required 
support and the coordinated efforts of 
all local, State and national groups. 

Let me now point out one fact which 
I believe the committee has not con- 
sidered carefully enough. The present 
bill uses the words whose place of origin 
or country of nationality has been an- 
nexed by a foreign power. In this coun- 
try today we have representatives of the 
former independent states of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. Our Government 
has clearly refused to admit that those 
countries have been annexed. While it 
is obvious that the Soviet Union is at 
present exercising sovereignty over those 
countries, our country does not recognize 
that fact. Therefore, it seems to me to 
be embarrassing not only to their rep- 
resentatives in this country, but to us 
as a Nation to designate the displaced 
persons of those nationalities as com- 
ing from a country which has been an- 
nexed to a foreign power until that fact 
has been officially recognized by our Gov- 
ernment. 

I am not a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, but my interest in this sub- 
ject comes from the simple fact that 
there are many people not only in Massa- 
chusetts, but in every other State in the 
Union, who are vitally interested in this 
humanitarian problem. Because of 
their interest and because of the great 
human problem involved, I have tried 
to understand this question and to help 
in any way that I could. Last autumn 
I visited some of these camps. I have 
talked with officers of our Armed Forces 
who have been in charge of them. I 
believe that there are many persons who 
will become valuable citizens among the 
displaced persons at the present time. 
I recognize, as we all do, that there are 
some who could not properly and help- 
fully be brought to this country. That 
hard core, as it is called, will be a prob- 
lem of the United Nations or some other 
international group for many years to 
come, but that hard core should be made 
as small as it is reasonable to make it. 
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Our purpose in passing this bill is to 
have the United States undertake its 
share of responsibility in this great in- 
ternational program caused by the war. 
Certainly any admissions that we make 
should be scrutinized carefully. They 
should not be permitted to displace our 
citizens from homes or from positions, 
but today there are positions on the 
farms and in industries where these peo- 
ple can qualify and where they are 
needed. I hope sincerely that their 
number may be increased from 100,000 to 
200,000—this has already been done— 
and that they may be brought in on a 
basis that is equitable to all who are now 
in the camps, rather than on a basis 
which could leave the solution largely to 
the discretion of an administering 
agency. 

Every Member of the Senate has citi- 
zens in his constituency from these na- 
tionalities of whom they are proud. 
These people are proud of their descent. 
They have a love of their former home- 
land. They will be glad to help restore 
to greater security and give greater op- 
portunity to qualified persons who have 
for many years suffered so much and who 
have had so little chance to enjoy the 
ordinary decencies of life which we take 
as a matter of course. 

I hope, Mr. President, that in due 
course this amendment may be adopted 
and that a fair bill may be passed. 

Mr. President, I should like to add one 
further comment. The Senator from 
West Virginia questioned me as to 
whether there were any citizens of Dan- 
ish descent in the DP camps. I have 
checked up with the Army representa- 
tive on the question of DP camps, and 
he states over the telephone that there 
are Danes married to DP’s, and that 
those married persons are in the camps. 
So I answer the question in that way. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill may 
ultimately become law. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it was 
the plan of those sponsoring these 
amendments that I should follow at this 
time in support of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I shall not do 
so today because of the lateness of the 
hour. However, I commend the Senator 
from Massachusetts for his able pres- 
entation of our point of view on this 
amendment. There is very little that I 
can add, but I shall do it when we resume 
debate on this subject by way of supple- 
menting what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has said. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks, a petition which 
I have received upon the subject of dis- 
placed persons, including the names 
signed thereto. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 15, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR: The undersigned, repre- 
senting many millions of American citizens, 
call upon the Congress to enact at the earliest 
possible date legislation authorizing entry 
into the United States of a just proportion 
of the displaced persons. 

We are heartened that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee has reported favorably a 
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bill, S. 2242, dealing with this subject. How- 
ever, it is our sincere conviction that S. 2242 
in its present form does not offer an adequate 
solution to the problem and that it discrimi- 
nates against great masses of the displaced 
persons. 

Our organizations have consistently advo- 
cated the admission of 100,000 displaced per- 
sons a year over a 4-year period. We still 
hope that this may prove possible. At the 
very least, we ask you to support such 
amendments to S. 2242 as will enable the 
United States to admit 200,000 displaced per 
sons over a 2-year period and a proportionate 
cross-section of such persons without dis- 
crimination as to national origin or religious 
faith. 

We believe that this is the minimum that 
the United States can and should do in order 
to discharge its responsibility as a leading 
world power and as the traditional haven for 
those oppressed by the tyrannies of other 
lands. 

Respectfully, 

Roger N. Baldwin, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union; Maurice Bisgyer, Execu- 
tive Secretary, B’nai B’rith; Mrs. J. D. 
Bragg, President, Women’s Division of 
Christian Service, the Methodist 
Church; Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; Mrs. 
Alfred Chapman, Chairman, National 
Executive "Board, Women’s Auxiliary 
National Council of Protestant 
Churches; Edward Corsi, President, 
American Federation of International 
Institutes; Mrs. Stanley G. Cook, 
Chairman on Legislation, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Nathan Cowan, Legislative Director, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Mary Margaret Mannix, President, Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women; 
Mark Dauber, Executive Secretary, 
Home Missions Council of North 
America; Miss Mary C. Duffy, Supreme 
Regent, Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica; William G. Gadt, President, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council; Ray Gibbons, 
Director, Council for Social Action, 
Congregational Christian Churches; 
Rev. L. W. Goebel, D. D., President, 
Evangelical and Reform Church; Leon 
Henderson, Chairman, Americans for 
Democratic Action; Paul Howard, Di- 
rector, National Relations Office, Amer- 
ican Library Association; Miss Helen 
G. Irwin, Legislative Chairman, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; Mrs. 
Jonas W. Irwin, Washington Repre- 
sentative, National Board, Y. W. C. A. 
of U.S. A.; Read Lewis, Executive Di- 
rector, Common Council for American 
Unity; Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference; Kirt- 
ley S. Mather, President, Eugene E. 
Barnett, General Secretary, National 
Council of YMCA; Dr. William G. 
Mather, Chairman, Northern Baptist 
Convention, Council on Christian So- 
cial Progress; John McDowell, Execu- 
tive Director, National Federation of 
Settlements; Mrs. Lucy Milligan, Presi- 
dent, National Council of Women; Tom 
R. Owens, Legislative Representative, 
United Rubber Workers; Chat Pater- 
son, National Chairman, American 
Veterans Committee; James G. Patton, 
President, National Farmers Union; 
Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of Christian Social 
Relations, National Council of Protes- 
tant Episcopal Churches; Leslie S. 
Perry, Washington Representative, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Dr. Paul N. 
Poling, Secretary, Division of Social 
Education and Action, Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Presbyterian Church of 
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the U. 8S. A.; Jacob 8S. Potofsky, Presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; Joseph M. Proskauer, Pres- 
ident, American Jewish Committee; 
Esther A. Richards, Secretary, Univer- 
salist Church of America; Abraham 
Rockmore, Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety; Mrs. Rose Rohman, President, 
National Catholic Women’s Union; 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, President, Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism; Philip 
Schiff, National Jewish Welfare Board; 
Rose Schneiderman, President, Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League; 
Mrs. Annalee Stewart, President, Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Anna Lord Strauss, Presi- 
dent, League of Women Voters of the 
U. S.; Marjorie L. Temple, Legislative 
Program Associate, American Associa- 
tion of University Women; Mrs. Theo- 
dore Wedel, Chairman, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, United 
Council of Church Women; Bernard 
Weitzer, National Legislative Repre- 
sentative, Jewish War Veterans; Mrs. 
Joseph M. Welt, President, National 
Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Nor- 
man De R. Whitehouse, Women’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Lasting Peace; Ray 
Wilson, Executive Secretary, Friends 
Committee on National Legislation; 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise, President, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress. 


PROPOSED BUREAU OF ASYLUMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take 2 or 3 minutes to comment on an 
entirely different subject. I make these 
comments on the basis of my convic- 
tion that confession is good for the soul. 

I direct my remarks to a bill which I 
introduced on May 20, Senate bill 2711, 
having to do with Federal inspection of 
mental hospitals in instances in which 
State hospitals receive funds by way of 
Federal aid. 

I introduced this bill as a matter of 
courtesy to a group which has been work- 
ing long and hard on the general prob- 
lem of seeking to improve the adminis- 
tration of mental hospitals and the care 
of patients therein. It was my under- 
standing that the bill had been checked 
with counsel. In the rush of events which 
is the experience of every Member of the 
Senate, I myself did not take the time to 
analyze the bill. However, I made it clear 
to those who asked me to introduce it 
that I would do so only as an act of cour- 
tesy. Frequently we introduce legislation 
which does not necessarily carry with it 
our endorsement as individual Senators. 
I frankly confess for the record that I 
had not analyzed the draftsmanship of 
the bill. My attention was called to an 
obvious error or two in the draftsman- 
ship, so I sent the bill to the legislative 
counsel and asked for a review of it, only 
to find that my office had previously asked 
for the opinion of the legislative counsel, 
which I had not seen, but which was sent 
to me under date of April 8. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks excerpts from a memo- 
randum which I received from the legis- 
lative counsel on Senate bill 2711. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR MORSE 

This is in reply to your request for our 
opinion on the request of Miss Friedman that 
you sponsor legislation establishing a Federal 
Bureau of Asylums, 
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As you know, Congress has no authority 
under the Constitution to legislate over mat- 
ters which are exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the States and State insane asy- 
lums fall within that exclusive State juris- 
diction, 

The only way the Federal Government can 
exercise control over State asylums is by a 
constitutional amendment, except that some 
limited control could be exercised where Con- 
gress appropriates money to the States to 
help maintain and operate State asylums 
with a condition that the States must agree 
to certain Federal controls or else they would 
not get the money. This type of control is 
subject to two possible practical objections: 

First, many Members of Congress object 
to imposing indirect controls on the States 
as a condition precedent to receiving neces- 
sary Federal aid. 

Second, unless the amount of the appro- 
priation is very large, it is doubtful that the 
States would be induced to submit to the 
Federal controls suggested by Miss Friedman. 

It would seem to this writer, who admit- 
tedly has no expert knowledge of the condi- 
tions existing in State insane asylums, that 
in a matter of this kind which is exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the several States, 
the proper procedure to be followed in im- 
proving the conditions that are alleged to 
exist today would be through the State gov- 
ernors or the State legislatures. 

Respectfully yours, 
8. E. Rice. 

APRIL 8, 1948. 


Mr. MORSE. In my opinion the bill 
as originally introduced would not meet 
constitutional tests. Iso discovered upon 
my examination of the bill subsequent 
to its introduction. Therefore, I am sub- 
mitting a redraft of the bill today, though 
I am not endorsing even the redraft. 
However, the redraft, I believe, at least 
eliminates the unconstitutional feature 
of the bill as originally introduced. 

I wish the REcorp clearly to show that 
my only interest in this matter is to use 
the bill as a courtesy vehicle for calling 
to the attention of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare the need and im- 
portance of the committee proceeding in 
the next session of Congress to look into 
the whole question of the relationship 
between the Federal Government and 
mental hospitals which receive any Fed- 
eral funds whatsoever. 

I am in sympathy with the general ob- 
jectives of the bill, but I want the Rec- 
orp to show that I am serving clear no- 
tice on my colleagues on the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare that I am 
satisfied that the bill will require com- 
plete redrafting and revision, possibly by 
way of a committee bill, after the neces- 
sary investigations are made by the com- 
mittee. I believe that such investigations 
will have to be made by any committee 
oon studies the subject matter of the 

il]. 

I do not need to tell the Senate that 
the treatment of mental patients in this 
country and the inadequate support 
which is given to mental hospitals gen- 
erally is not a pleasant record for Amer- 
icans who take the time to ascertain the 
facts. The amount of mental illness in 
the United States is very large, and Iam 
afraid that many of us who enjoy good 
health are quite guilty of oversight of the 
thousands of our more unfortunate 
brethren who find themselves in mental 
hospitals and in some instances in hos- 
pitals where it would be more appropri- 
ate to refer to their status as that of in- 
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carceration, rather than that of sick per- 
sons being treated as patients. 

I recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot and should not take over 
the jurisdiction of the treatment of men- 
tal patients. I am as much opposed to 
Federal administration of hospitals in- 
volving the mental sick as I am opposed 
to Federal administration and control of 
so-called general hospitals involving pa- 
tients ill with other types of sickness. 
Yet I think we need to recognize that in 
some parts of the United States we could 
quite legitimately and properly supply 
Federal aid to some State hospitals, so 
as to eliminate some of the very unde- 
sirable conditions which exist in many 
of the mental hospitals. In fact, I think 
it is proper to say that the year 1700 is 
quite an appropriate year to cite by way 
of comparison in describing the treat- 
ment which exists in some sections of 
the United States, so far as mental pa- 
tients are concerned. In many parts of 
our country we have not progressed very 
far beyond 1700 in the treatment of men- 
tal patients. 

So, Mr. President, I think it is quite 
proper for the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to have this bill on file 
and to give it some notice before ad- 
journment. I hope at least we can work 
out in the committee an understanding 
that in the next session of Congress, 
when a perfected bill is introduced—and 
I shall be glad to introduce a perfected 
bill—we can then proceed with the con- 
sideration of the general problem of Fed- 
eral aid to mental hospitals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Morss to the bill (S. 2711) 
to amend the Public Health Service Act, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, chapter 538, 
second session, to establish a Federal Bu- 
reau of Asylums for inspections of all in- 
stitutions which obtain Federal grants 
of money, and which are caring for men- 
tal patients, was received, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this subject, I wish to point 
out that in the United States there are 
many sincere groups who are working on 
this matter because they are greatly dis- 
turbed over the very unfortunate, and in 
some instances disgraceful, conditions 
which exist in some of our mental hos- 
pitals. 

So, Mr. President, I submit for the 
RecorpD at this point certain communica- 
tions which I have received from a gen- 
tleman by the name of Arthur J. Gross, 
who has been very active in this matter. 
Again I point out that he has proposals 
which I do not necessarily endorse, but 
he does have suggestions which I think 
are deserving of consideration by an ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1948. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In accordance with 

your suggestion when I talked with you et 
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the Capitol, I submit information to you on 
8. 2711. 

The bill is loosely drawn with many parts 
open to criticism by opponents. 

1. As (1) reads it would include veteran 
and other Government hospitals which do 
not come under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act. 

2. Section 3, the Federal Bureau of Asy- 
lums should not be under the jurisdiction of 
a member of the Cabinet or joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
because the first part places the Bureau in a 
political plane and because of changes of 
Cabinet officers there would be uncertainties 
in the Bureau from time to time. 

8. Section 3 is too restricted and possibly 
unconstitutional because of restriction of age 
and the barring of men within the medical 
and legal professions. 

In my experience in legislative work, I have 
found that the simpler the bill is the better 
chance it has of enactment. S. 2711 gives 
opponents too many things to find fault 
with, thus defeating the purpose of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 





ArTHuR J. Gross. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1948. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Thank you for the 
courtesy extended to me on yesterday when 
I talked with you with reference to an 
amendment to the National Mental Health 
Act. 

The purpose of the amendment is three- 
fold, namely, to protect the United States 
Government and the taxpayers in unsuper- 
vised spending of money by private and State 
hospitals who may obtain money under the 
act. 

As the act reads, nothing is done to reach 
the root of the trouble that is facing this 
country with regard to mental illness, and 
its treatment, except in research work. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and others inter- 
ested in the above subject have spent large 
sums of money in the past without obtain- 
ing the results that are desired. Too much 
money was wasted in giving jobs to psychia- 
trists, students of psychiatry, social workers, 
clerks, and other administrative expenses, 
in carrying on the research work. At no 
time did those recipients do the most im- 
portant thing, namely, consider the welfare 
of the inmate in the State hospital. No 
consideration was given to the fact that 
most victims of mental illness become such 
through social problems and not through 
physical conditions. 

Real high-type psychoanalysts and psy- 
chiatrists recognize the above to be the fact. 
Recently in the United States religion has 
stepped into the picture and is doing some 
constructive work in giving the mentally ill 
some hope and peace of mind. A good ex- 
ample of this is the book written by Rabbi 
Joshua Liebman, of Boston—Peace of Mind— 
which was a best seller for months. 

The third element is the State hospital 
employee. Unfortunately, due to the low- 
wage scale, treatment of employees, and lack 
of civil-service protection in most States, 
State and private mental hospitals have been 
unable to obtain the caliber of employee 
that is fitted for work in mental hospitals. 

ttendants in most cases are alcoholics; 
drifters, going from one hospital to another; 
homosexualists, or failures in life. Because 
of the type of work that is required of an 
attendant, very few high-type employees are 
attracted to the work of an attendant. In 
many State hospitals, superintendents of the 
old scho>l are czars, running the institutions 
as their private enterprises, and with dis- 
regard for the old, antiquated laws pertain- 
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ing to commitment, constitutional rights of 
inmates and employees. 

Many superintendents and psychiatrists 
in these hospitals have had no experience in 
the private practice of psychosomatic medi- 
cine and have been living on taxpayers ever 
since they came out of medical schools. 

Public-spirited young doctors merely stay 
in a mental hospital as an intern or resident 
physician long enough to get some experi- 
ence in psychiatry and then leave to go into 
private practice or go to another hospital 
and obtain a better position. Many of these 
young doctors get only between 3 months to 
a year of experience. The unscrupulous doc- 
tor—after such short period of training— 
assumes the role of an expert in mental 
diseases and preys on the public, who in the 
past 5 years have been overconscious about 
mental illness through the dangerous 
amount of publicity the country has been 
flooded with in books, magazine articles, 
plays, movies, and newspaper stories, 

Inmates in State hospitals also are suf- 
fering because of the lack of high-grade ex- 
perienced psychiatrists. Recently I found 
in one of the State hospitals where two 
young doctors, who were merely learning 
something about psychiatry, covering the 
male psychiatric service of over 1,000 pa- 
tients. It is humanly impossible for doctors 
under such circumstances to do justice to 
their work and to the inmate. He cannot 
properly prepare his report on new admis- 
sions, which report is the basis for diagnosis 
and record of the inmate, which record he 
is judged by at the staff hearing, reports to 
relatives and testimony in court proceedings, 
involving the inmate and his property. 

Let me also bring to your attention the 
fact that each State has its own insanity 
laws governing State hospitals. These laws 
vary, are old, antiquated, and inhuman. 
They, in many cases, have not been changed 
in over a hundred years in many respects. 
The laws in many instances have been lob- 
bied through the State legislature by the 
medical profession and in its interest only, 
without regard for the victim of mental ill- 
ness or illegal commitment, and utter dis- 
regard for the taxpayer, who foots the bills 
in supporting the State mental hospitals. 
I am working on a uniform Federal insanity 
law which will be ready for the next session 
of Congress. 

For your information, I have sent copies 
of the amendment I have written and of 
which you have a copy, to about a hundred 
Members of Congress. I also am sending a 
letter, dated May 18, 1948, similar to the one 
you received, to labor and veterans’ organiza- 
tions, since there are thousands of members 
of organized labor in State and private men- 
tal hospitals. As for veterans, it is need- 
less for me to inform you that there are 
thousands in State hospitals because of the 
lack of beds in veterans mental hospitals. 
These veterans are not getting the care and 
treatment in the State hospitals that they 
receive in veterans hospitals, or as intended 
by the Congress—and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The State hospitals receive large 
sums of money for the care of the veterans 
in their hospitals, and do not give value 
for these payments. Even a meager investi- 
gation will disclose this. 

May I also suggest that a congressional 
committee investigation be made of State 
and private mental hospitals. It will dis- 
close hair-raising evidence of mismanage- 
ment, cruelty, underfeeding, underclothing, 
and slave labor in the guise of occupational 
therapy. 

I am writing you another letter as sug- 
gested by you with reference to 8. 2711, 
Eightieth Congress, second session, the bill 
you filed on May 20, 1948. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. Gross. 








May 27 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1948. 

A very grave problem faces this country, 
far more serious than is realized. The prob- 
lem is the mental health of our people. 

Due to the fact that there has been a 
dangerous amount of publicity concerning 
mental disease through books, magazine ar- 
ticles, plays, movies, and newspaper stories, 
the public has become over-conscious con- 
cerning their mental condition. They have 
been running to psychiatrists, psychoan- 
alysts, and psychologists with their prob- 
lems, Because mental diseases and psychi- 
atry (the medical term for that part of the 
medical professional) is the infant of the 
medical profession and an inexact science, 
unscrupulous doctors, and psychologists have 
been bleeding the public with fees far be- 
yond the value of their services. Because of 
old and antiquated State laws on insanity 
and commitments, thousands of people have 
been committed to State and private mental 
hospitals without trial and without due 
process of law, through the activities of un- 
scrupulous doctors posing as mental exports, 
police, officials of cities and towns and rela- 
tives of the victims. Once in these hospitals, 
the victim loses every right guaranteed him 
by our Constitution. He, in most hospitals, 
is treated worse than a criminal in jail or in 
a penitentiary. 

No one knows when he might be a victim 
himself. Over half the beds in hospitals in 
this country are occupied by mental patients, 
this is exclusive of Government hospitals. 

The Congress of the United States in its 
effort to remedy the conditions enacted the 
National Mental Health law. This law will, 
no doubt, help the situation in the future. 
However, under the law, a blank check is 
given to State and private hospitals. 

In order to protect the Government against 
waste of money and to protect the inmates 
in the mental hospitals, I have drawn an 
amendment to the act. I am enclosing here- 
with for your information a copy of the 
amendment which will be filed in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

At a hearing before the appropriate con- 
gressional committees, I will appear with 
citizens and representatives of organizations 
who have for years been fighting the illegal 
commitment racket and conditions in the 
State and private hospitals. 

Should you care to discuss this amendment 
with me, I will be more than happy to do so. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR J. Gross. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last of all 
I introduce, as a matter of courtesy to 
Mr. Gross, and for reference to the com- 
mittee for such study and consideration 
and investigation as the committee in 
Cue course of time may wish to give to 
it, a bill which he proposes, dealing with 
a similar subject, but in many respects 
different from the bill which the otker 
group asked me to introduce on May 10, 
and which I have submitted in revised 
form today, as a revised bill. I ask 
unanimous consent, out of order, to in- 
troduce this bill on the same subject 
matter, for appropriate reference. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2765) to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, Seventy-ninth Congress, chap- 
ter 538, second session, to provide for 
Federal inspection of institutions, State 
mental health authorities, and hospitals 
who obtain grants of money, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, some of 
us have been discussing the unfortunate 
situation into which we are getting in 
the consideration of legislation, and 
about which the Senator from Nebraska 
has frequently spoken. It seems that 
unavoidably the displaced persons bill 
will go over until next week. If debate 
on it is continued, as apparently it will 
be, it is not now possible to determine 
when final action will be had on this 
measure, especially in view of the fact 
that next week, after we take up the bill 
again, again, and again, and again, it 
may be displaced for the consideration 
of other proposed legislation. 

With that thought in mind, and with 
the utmost desire to be cooperative, I 
wish to suggest now to the acting ma- 
jority leader that he give serious consid- 
eration that when we take up this bill 
again, we proceed with it until action 
on it is finished, and that if necessary 
we have night sessions, and that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate be notified that that 
course will be necesasry. It is not de- 
sirable; I do not want it; I do not like 
night sessions; but I do not see how they 
can be avoided. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the observations 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. In 
view of his observations, let me say for 
the Recorp that, as he well knows, the 
conference report on the Bulwinkle bill 
is a privileged matter, and consideration 
of it could not be foreclosed when the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. REED] asked that it be laid be- 
fore the Senate. In order to accommo- 
date the distanguished Senator from 
Wyoming and the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, as the Senator recalls, 
unanimous consent was had whereby the 
consideration of the conference report 
on the Bulwinkle bill will be delayed 
until Friday of this week. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico also knows, because of his long 
experience in the Senate, that prompt 
consideration of appropriation bills is, of 
course, most important as they come 
along. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I began my remarks 
with a statement which perhaps the 
Senator from Nebraska did not hear, in- 
asmuch as he may have been engaged in 
conversation, I said that what I was 
saying was not critical at all—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. HATCH. But I simply realize the 
situation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that. I 
was just reaching the point, after refer- 
ring to the background, of not only 
commending the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico for his remarks but of 
commenting on how we may act on his 
suggestion in order to bring about what 
he has suggested. 
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Mr. President, the displacement of the 
displaced persons bill has been some- 
what disconcerting to all of us. For the 
Record, I wish to call attention once 
again to the fact that tomorrow, Friday, 
when tthe Senate convenes, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the con- 
ference report on the so-called Bul- 
winkle bill will come before the Senate. 
The time assigned for the debate on it is 
from 12 o’clock to 3:30 p. m. At that 
time a vote will be taken. 

In view of the fact that the Treasury 
and Post Office appropriation bill, to 
which I referred to a moment ago, is 
ready, and that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] has at- 
tempted to have it considered at various 
times during the last 3 or 4 days, I feel 
that at that time it will be best, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senate, 
to have the Senate take up that bill and 
conclude action on it. 

Then, for the benefit of the Recorp 
and the Senators now present, I wish to 
say that it is my intention to bring up 
the proposed legislation relative to the 
Second War Powers Act. I think that 
measure can be disposed of with very 
little debate. 

If action on all those measures is con- 
cluded tomorrow, so that we may return 
to the displaced persons’ bill before the 
Senate adjourns tomorrow, then we shall 
be back on the unfinished business. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico that I agree 
with his suggestion 100 percent. But in 
order that all Senators may have a 
chance, once again, to have measures on 
the Consent Calendar acted upon, I 
think that if it meets with the approval 
of the Senate, we shall have the Senate 
adjourn on Friday until Tuesday. That 
will give the Senate a morning hour on 
Tuesday, and will provide an opportu- 
nity for going back to the beginning of 
the ‘calendar for the consideration of all 
bills on the calendar, so that if there are 
bills as to which there is agreement, they 
can be disposed of. The morning hour 
will be concluded at 1 o’clock on Tuesday, 
because during all of next week, as has 
already been announced, the Senate 
will meet at 11 a. m. and will continue 
until 6 p. m. 

So, Mr. President, beginning with next 
Tuesday, June 1, the Senate will again 
return to the unfinished business, the 
displaced persons bill. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico that at that 
time it should not be displaced until 
action on it is concluded. But the ap- 
propriation bills and conference reports, 
as the Senator well knows, are privileged, 
as was action on the veto message. I 
certainly agree with the remarks of the 
Senator from New Mexico. They are 
very timely. 

With the announcement I have made 
for the RecorpD, outlining the program 
for tomorrow and the proposed adjourn- 
ment over until Tuesday, the morning 
hour, the calling of the calendar, and 
the resumption of the consideration of 
the displaced-persons bill at 1 o’clock, 
June 1, I think we have outlined the pro- 
gram for the immediate future as far as 
possible. I may say it is our intention 
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when the displaced-persons legislation 
is concluded to make the draft bill the 
unfinished business. Following that, we 
shall have to determine from day to day 
what legislation is to be considered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The so- 
called displaced persons bill is still before 


the Senate. 
RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if no 
Senator desires to take the floor to dis- 
cuss the pending bill or to bring up other 
matters, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until tomorrow, Friday, at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 28, 1948, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 27 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948: 

UNITED NaTIONS 

Philip C. Jessup, of New York, to be the 
deputy representative of the United States 
of America, with the rank and status of 
Envoy’ Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
- Harry O. Arend, of Alaska, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4, district of 
Alaska. (Mr. Arend is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
May 9, 1948.) 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn by 
the Senate May 27 (legislative day oi 
May 20), 1948: 


Mrs. Helen Jaeger to be postmaster at 
Independence, in the State of Kentucky. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 27, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the foilow- 
ing prayer: 


O Lord of love, who came to this world 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, help us to give our services wholly 
to Thee and our fellow men; help us to 
seek by understanding, rather than by 
striving, to promote concord and har- 
mony among all conditions of men. 

O God, grant that this erring, groping 
day, with its baffled ignorance and sin, 
with its oppression and misery, may soon 
vanish and cease to hide Thee behind its 
wicked works. Open our minds that we 
may feel the breath of the overcoming 
spirit of the Christ, who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 

We pray for all upon whom rest the 
business, political, and industrial life of 
our country; in all their ways may they 
acknowledge Thee. Through Christ our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 25, 1948: 

H.R. 1878. An act to amend the immigra- 
tion laws to deny admission to United States 
of aliens who may be coming here for the 
purpose of engaging in activities which will 
endanger the public safety of the United 
States; 

H. R. 4966. An act directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell and lease certain 
houses, apartments, and lands in Boulder 
City, Nev.; 

H. R. 5669. An act to provide for adjust- 
ment of irrigation charges on the Flathead 
Indian irrigation project, Montana, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 6067. An act authorizing the execu- 
tion of an amendatory repayment contract 
with the Northport irrigation district, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 26, 1948: 

H.R. 5298. An act to establish Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil 
Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 2878) entitled 
“An act to amend the act approved May 
18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, to 
revise the roll of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia provided therein,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Butter, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. EcTon, Mr. 
Hatcu, and Mr. Murray to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2277) 
entitled “An act to amend section 13 of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for the disposition 
of surplus real property to States, 
political subdivisions, and municipalities 
for use as public parks, recreational 
areas, and historic-monument sites, and 
for other purposes.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SNYDER and Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin asked and were given permission 
to extend their remarks in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. 


Speaker, 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
in two instances, in one to include a tele- 
gram and in the other a series of articles 
from the New York Evening Post on 


I ask 


juvenile delinquency, notwithstanding 
the extra expense of $248.50 on which I 
have an estimate from the Public Printer. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, we find in yesterday’s REcorD 
some very interesting information as to 
how the money appropriated by this 
House for the so-called program of the 
Voice of America is being spent. It came 
to light in the Senate on yesterday that 
for the past 2 months two traveling ob- 
servers have been covering the United 
States gathering information and mak- 
ing reports to foreign countries. 

These observers have not said the 
first kind thing about any State they vis- 
ited. Every State, one of which is my 
home State, has been smeared—Nevada, 
Utah, Texas, Pennsylvania, Alabama. 

I want to read a few excerpts from 
what these fellow travelers had to say 
about my State and I want to deny every 
charge made in this report which has 
been beamed all over the world. They 
stated: 

We are at Birmingham, the Pittsburgh of 
the South, and the most important city in 
Alabama. It has a population of 300,000 and 


its principal industries are iron and steel. 


And this city is like those two metals, hard 
and poorly made. * * * It was con- 
structed in a hurry and they have not had 
time to improve it. 


The so-called observers had this to say 
about the capital city of Montgomery, 
Ala.: 

See what was holding up the traffic. An 
ox cart. That is a symbol of the spirit of 
Montgomery. 


Mr. Speaker, the citizens of two fine, 
progressive cities of the South have been 
ridiculed and slandered, at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this Nation, some of 
whom live in these cities of Montgomery 
and Birmingham. 

Birmingham and Montgomery need 
no defense. Each is a progressive city 
where gracious living is a tradition. I 
dare say the percentage of Communists, 
fellow travelers, and pinks in these two 
cities is proportionately smaller than it 
is in the State Department, that agency 
of this Government which is responsi- 
ble for this misinformation and slander- 
ous mud that is being poured out over 
the wavelengths of the world in an effort 
to embarrass the States visited by these 
travelers, who could be only one kind of 
a traveler, and that is a fellow traveler. 

Mr. Speaker, this latest display of 
nonsense convinces me that the State 
Department lacks the ability to carry 
out the program that was planned for 
the purpose of telling the peoples of the 
world at least some of the good things 
about this country. It is high time that 
this agency be abolished. I have today 
introduced a concurrent resolution seek- 
ing to have funds for the Voice of Amer- 
ica stricken from the appropriation bill 
for the State Department. That Depart- 
ment, in my judgment, lacks the ability 
and common sense—and so little is re- 
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quired—to do a simple job; namely, tell 
the peoples of the world what a great 
nation we have. Instead, under permis- 
sion, if not under direction, of the State 
Department, five of our great States have 
been ridiculed. 


GREATER SAFETY FOR MINERS 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago six miners were killed at Dante, 
Va., by the collapse of a roof where they 
were working. Last year 65,165 miners 
were killed or injured in the mines, this 
largely due to the lack of proper power 
given by Federal law to compel proper 
inspection on the State level. 

I have insisted since I have been in 
Congress that the Federal law be 
amended to provide greater safety for 
miners. 

On May 16, 1946, I asked on the floor 
of the House that the miners be given 
better safety and working conditions. 
Again, on April 9, 1947, after the Cen- 
tralia mine disaster, I urged in a speech 
on the floor that something be done 
along this line. 

Again, today, I urge the Congress to 
take action on H. R. 2907, a bill to provide 
for health and greater safety in the coal 
mines. Something should be done now 
in this direction. 

I am including a part of both of the 
speeches above referred to: 


(Thursday, May 16, 1946] 


Mr. VurRsELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from West Virginia, and also in 
support of an amendment introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois, Congressman DirKk- 
SEN. 

These two amendments, if approved by the 
House, will add to the appropriation in the 
present bill approximately $485,000 in order 
to give the miners better safety conditions 
under which they will have to work. 

Many Members of this House are advocat- 
ing the gift or a loan to Great Britain of 
some §3,750,000,000. For my part, I am not 
supporting that loan, which would place an 
additional tax burden on the coal miners of 
america and also on all the other people. 
When we consider the expenditure of these 
billions to help Great Britain, I am rather 
amazed that we shall quibble about expend- 
ing an additional $485,000 which would add 
47 mine inspectors and, at the same time, 
continue the work looking to greater safety 
in an effort to bring about better working 
conditions for the miners who go down into 
the bowels of the earth and mine the coal 
which is essential to the industry and eco- 
nomic welfare of all of our people. I will take 
my position in the corner with the miners 
in an effort to help them, and I am perfectly 
willing to add this $485,000, because it will 
be an investment in the safety and the preser- 
vation of the lives and manpower of the 
miners of America. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was home during 
the holidays a committee of miners headed 
by Mr. Pete Lenzini, of Centralia, Ill., called 
upon me urging that something be done 
along this very line in legislation to help 
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bring better safety and working conditions 
to the miners. Upon my return to Washing- 
ton I went into this matter and made a study 
of it to see if a law could be enacted by the 
Federal Government which would compel the 
States and those. operating mines in the 
States to effect better safety conditions in 
such mines. I have been informed that the 
Federal Government has gone about as far 
as it can when it set up the Safety Act with 
reference to miners in 1941; that the Federal 
Government can recommend but that it can- 
not compel the States to follow out its rec- 
ommendation. 

If I had my way and it could be done, I 
would support a Federal act that would com- 
pel the mine operators in every State to live 
up to the highest safety standards possible in 
the interest of the miners. 

I am told that we are short some 45,000 
miners in the United States today and that 
the majority of those working in the mines 
are between 40 and 65 years of age. I know 
many miners in my district between those 
ages who have worked 54 hours a week for 
the past 3 years in an effort to help the Gov- 
ernment win the war and may I point out to 
you that the American miner, in part, due 
to better machinery, produces 4 tons of coal 
& day to 1 ton produced by the British miner. 
I do not believe any group of civilian men in 
America has worked as long hours under as 
dangerous conditions and has contributed 
more to the winning of the war than the 
miners of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to do something, if 
this Congress can do it, to better their work- 
ing conditions and to guard their physical 
welfare. I need only to cite the figures that 
over 1,000 miners lose their lives every year 
due to their dangerous employment and due 
to the lack of proper mine inspection and 
proper safeguards being thrown around them. 

In addition to this, many thousands each 
year are injured. 

If we pass this appropriation, which will 
add 47 mine inspectors and which will better 
the conditions generally under which they 
work, it will help to preserve the lives of 
the men now working and will encourage 
more men to enter this employment, which 
will be less hazardous under better safety 
conditions. 

One of the great contentions which led 
to the present coal strike, which we hope 
will be settled soon, was this very question 
we are dealing with here today. 

Let this Congress approve these appropria- 
tions and by so doing send out a message to 
the miners of America that the Members of 
Congress of the United States realize their 
just claim for better safety conditions under 
which they work, and that the Congress of 
the United States is moving in that direction 
with greater appropriations than ever voted 
to carry out research and better safety condi- 
tions under which the miners shall work in 
the future. Let us approve these amend- 
ments as an investment to preserve the life 
and to prevent accidents befalling the miners 
and let us continue along this line until the 
working conditions under which the miners 
of America work will be brought to the 
highest point of safety. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members will 
increase this appropriation by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. It would be a fine humanitarian 
move, 


[April 9, 1947] 
COAL~MINE DISASTERS 


Mr. VuRSELL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago the 
Nation was shocked with the great loss of 
lives in the tragic explosion in the No. 5 
Coal Mine at Centralia, Ill., which caused the 
death of 111 miners. The death of these men 
leaves 97 widows and 78 dependent chil- 
dren to face a sad and difficult future. 
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These men lost their lives while employees 
of the Federal Government. 

The Supreme Court confirmed this state- 
ment when it said in a recent decision with 
reference to the authority of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with the coal strike: 

“Congress intended that by virtue of Gov- 
ernment seizure, a mine should become, for 
purposes of production and operation, a 
Government facility in as complete a sense 
as if the Government held full title and 
ownership.” 

Mr. Speaker, when the Government took 
over these mines a safety code was agreed 
upon between the Government and the rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine Workers. 
This code laid down certain safety standards 
to protect the lives and safety of the coal 
miners. It was a binding contract signed by 
Mr. Krug, representing the Government, and 
Mr. Lewis, representing the miners. Investi- 
gations of the Centralia coal mine in Novem- 
ber 1946 disclosed that the mine was in an 
unsafe and dangerous condition. In fact, 
the Federal inspectors reported some 50 vio- 
lations, all of which were dangerous to the 
safety of the miners and called upon the Fed- 
eral Government to take notice thereof and 
to.correct such conditions. The Government 
failed to correct these conditions and on 
March 25, 1947, this disastrous explosion oc- 
curred with this great loss of lives. 

By reason of these two disasters there are 
left a total of 267 widows and dependent 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to bring some 
meager relief to these fi-nilies so that their 
widows may carry on with proper food, 
clothing, medical care, and educational op- 
portunities for their children, I have intro- 
duced a bill asking for an appropriation for 
$735,000 which equals the amcunt assessed 
in fines against the United Mine Workers or- 
ganization, providing that this amount of 
money which comes to the Federal Govern- 
ment by reason of such fines be set up in a 
special fund to be administered on the basis 
of need, to provide relief and aid to the 
widows and dependent children of these two 
mine disasters, to be administered by the 
Social Security Administration. 

This bill simply seeks to set aside money 
contributed over the years by the men in 
the mines who dug the coal, to offer some 
meager relief to the unfortunate widows and 
children of their fellow workers who lost 
their lives because they worked under haz- 
ardous conditions, which conditions were a 
violation of the contract on the part of the 
Federal Government in not correcting these 
dangerous conditions in the Centralia mine 
and upon the part of the mining company 
in not removing the dangerous hazards and 
conditions in the Straight Creek Co. mine in 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand a bill has been 
introduced providing that Federal inspec- 
tors may close down mines when they find 
that safety conditions demand it. 

I believe it is the duty of the Congress to 
enact legislation along this line and other 
legislation to insure more safe working con- 
ditions. It is to be hoped that out of this 
recent tragedy at Centralia, Ill., in the loss 
of 111 miners, that the miners of the Nation 
will be benefited in the future through legis- 
lative action that will force and compel bet- 
ter working and better safety conditions 
throughout the coal mines of America. 

Such legislation is imperative not only 
from the humanitarian standpoint but from 
an economic standpoint as well. One of the 
greatest natural resources left in America 
today is the coal in the earth. Billions of 
tons of coal, worth countless billions of dol- 
lars, coal enough to supply the United States 
for thousands of years in the future is one of 
our priceless great natural resources left. 
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Unless better safety conditions are pro- 
vided, the sons of miners and others will not 
go down into the earth to bring up the coal. 
No other group of men in the factories of the 
Nation are permitted to work in the face of 
such hazards to life and limb as are the 
miners. 

They have mined the coal which has pow- 
ered our great steel and industrial develop- 
ments, which has lighted and illuminated 
the countryside through rural electrification, 
lighted and powered the great cities through 
public utilities, that has brought untold 
comfort to millions of our people. They 
have furnished the power that has largely 
developed our great railway and transporta- 
tion system. Our industrial progress in the 
future depends more upon coal than upon 
any other natural resource. The steel in- 
dustry is basic and fundamental to the suc- 
cess of the industry of this Nation. Coal 
must power the great steel industry and 
other industries of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the miners of our Nation, as 
to their safety at their work, have been too 
long overlooked. Through their sweat and 
toil they have made a great and tremendous 
contribution to the development of our Na- 
tion and to the comfort of our people. There 
must be better safety conditions thrown 
around them to induce their sons and other 
young men to work in the mines of this coun- 
try. I repeat, it is an economic problem as 
well as a humanitarian problem. Unless 
better conditions are brought about, this 
great wealth hoarded under the ground so 
necessary to the future development of our 
Nation will not be brought to the surface in 
sufficient quantities to drive America for- 
ward to its greatest destiny in the future. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
and include a statement about Hon. Karu 
STEFAN. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
justification was presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee, it was found that 
the new Administration did not have 
sufficient facts at hand to justify the full 
expenditure of $4,300,000,000. For that 
reason the chairman had to postpone 
the report of the committee at least for a 
fortnight. 

The other day, the Administrator, Mr. 
Paul G. Hoffman, appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and 
told them that “in the preliminary 
presentations of this project—ERP—the 
executive branch repeatedly emphasized 
that the European recovery program 
could not be neatly blue-printed in ad- 
vance.” He said that even though “a 
massive amount of study and work went 
into the preparation of the original plans, 
our studies have served only to underline 
the importance of this consideration.” 

At the same time, he told the Appro- 
priations Committee of the other body, 
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and I quote, “as we study these problems 
we are more and more impressed with 
the fact that we can see only a little way 
ahead.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to raise the ques- 
tion of whether it is in keeping with the 
policy of this body to approve appropria- 
tions for expenditures for periods for 
which justifications cannot be presented. 
I submit that when this is the case as 
it was in the case of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Congress has only 
appropriated for that period for which 
sufficient justification has been presented 
and that when the spending body is pre- 
pared to justify further expenditures a 
new supplementary appropriation be 
considered. 

The total authorization for ECA ex- 
ceeds the total budget for any peacetime 
year preceding that of the spending era 
which started in the early thirties when 
those in the executive branch became 
imbued with the idea that we could spend 
our way to prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, $4,300,000,000 is a lot of 
money. It is almost double the annual 
expenditures for all public elementary 
and secondary education in this country. 
Mr. Speaker, we should not appropriate 
funds until they can be justified. If 
ECA cannot now justify the full amount 
authorized we owe it to the Nation’s tax- 
payers to appropriate only the sum that 
can be adequately justified at this time. 

The world situation is changing from 
day to day and as Mr. Hoffman says 
“we can see only a little way ahead.” 
For this reason I do not think that the 
Congress should appropriate money for 
a period which may, and probably will 
be, vastly different from what we now 
foresee. I hope the Appropriations 
Committee will give due consideration 
to the situation and recommend approval 
of the sum for only that period for which 
the ECA administrators can reasonably 
blueprint in advance. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN THE COLLEC- 
TION OF CERTAIN SALES TAXES 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Rules Commit- 
tee has granted a rule for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 5645, which is a bill to 
assist the States in the collection of cer- 
tain sales taxes. On the face of the bill 
this appears as innocent as a lamb but, 
on the contrary, the matter is as vicious 
as a rattlesnake. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to this bill. Of 
course, I know all are very busy, but I 
hope that during the consideration of 
the bill full opportunity will be given to 
present to the Members the important 
implications involved in this matter. 


VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCAST 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with relation to the Voice of 
America broadcast mentioned by the 
gentleman from Alabama, may I say that 
I yield to no man in my respect for the 
several sovereign States of this Union 
nor to any man in my hatred for commu- 
nism; however, I feel it should be made 
a matter of record that this Congress 
itself, through the power of appropria- 
tions, last year restricted the number of 
personnel available to the Voice of Amer- 
ica for the preparation and supervision 
of general scripts and made it obligatory 
that private enterprise in large measure 
take over these functions. 

The regrettable broadcasts which have 
been mentioned were, unfortunately, 
prepared and broadcast under the super- 
vision of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It is my understanding that the 
employees responsible for the unfortu- 
nate choice of material have been dis- 
charged from their employment. I be- 
lieve that it should go into the Recorp 
that this was not the act of any Govern- 
ment department, but was rather a di- 
rect result of an act of this Congress it- 
self in limiting the supervisory person- 
nel for this important function, and dele- 
gating almost unlimited discretionary 
powers for script preparation to private 
agencies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RAINS (at the request of Mr. 
Grant of Indiana) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the REcorp and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. McCONNELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an address by Sena- 
tor MARTIN. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp. 


THE JENKINS BILL 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on the subject discussed a few 
minutes ago by my colleague from Dela- 
ware, I want to join with him in the sen- 
timent which he expressed in opposition 
to the nefarious Jenkins bill which is 
designed to have the Federal Govern- 
ment help the States to collect local 
taxes. This bill is unconstitutional, un- 
satisfactory, unenforceable, unwise, and 
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generally unsound. It must be defeated. 
It is going to take considerable more time 
to dispose of this bill than some people 
anticipate, if it is brought up today. 
There are plenty of Members opposed to 
it from the 10 States adversely affected 
and before we get through explaining 
what it is, we expect to have plenty of 
help from some of the rest of you. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I understand that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] and 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BENNETT] have made an at- 
tack on the bill of which I have the honor 
of being the author. As far as I know, 
they are the only two Congressmen who 
are opposed to it. 

This bill which has attracted Nation- 
wide attention is H. R. 5645—and is com- 
monly referred to as the Jenkins bill. 

This bill has Nation-wide support 
which it deserves. It is supported by the 
Members from about 40 out of the 48 
States. There may be some half-hearted 
opposition from some Members from the 
States of Delaware and Missouri. 

Forty out of the forty-eight States 
have laws which levy a tax on cigarettes. 
At the present time there is a heavy traf- 
fic of cigarettes from these 8 States which 
do not have a cigarette tax law into the 
States that do have laws levying a tax 
on cigarettes. In other words there is a 
big bootleg traffic of cigarettes into the 
40 States which have tax laws for these 
bootleg cigarettes all sold in the tax 
States in violation of the law free of 
taxes. The tax States lose about $30,- 
000,000 annually by reason of these boot- 
legging practices. This bill provides that 
a person shipping cigarettes in interstate 
commerce must notify the taxing au- 
thorities in the State into which ciga- 
rettes are shipped, giving him informa- 
tion as to whom the cigarettes were 
shipped and the amount and value of the 
cigarettes. From this information the 
taxing officer can locate such cigarettes 
and compel the person to whom they 
were shipped to pay the proper tax. 

This bootlegging of cigarettes must be 
stopped. They should bear a tax just as 
all other cigarettes sold in that State pay 
a tax. The Jenkins bill will and should 
Pass by an overwhelming majority. 


BEVIN SKULDUGGERY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Great 
Britain argues that for the United States 
to give a loan to Israel jeopardizes Arab 
peace. 

That is unabashed cheek. A British 
general personally commands the Brit- 
ish-financed, Officered, and equipped 
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Arab Legion—really a British army— 
that is now bombing the holy places in 
Jerusalem and refuses to cease fire. 

Britain feeds money into the Arab 
maw to destroy the state of Israel, now 
recognized by nine countries. 

She arms and inflames the Arabs and 
then unabashedly complains when aid is 
offered her victims. 

Bevin castigates President Truman’s 
expressed desire financially to aid Israel 
for defense and resettlement of DP’s. 

That is hutzpa—Hebrew for “nerve”— 
like a man who murders his parents and 
then asks for clemency on the ground 
that he is an orphan. j 

Bevin is guilty of arrant knavery. He 
gives comfort to the enemies of peace 
and the saboteurs of the United Nations. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A Call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 83] 
Anderson, Calif.Harness, Ind. 
Andrews, N.Y. Hartley 
Bell Harvey 
Bennett, Mich. Heffernan 
Bland Hendricks 
Holifield Pfeifer 
Jennings Ploeser 
Johnson, Okla. Potter 
Johnson, Tex. Powell 
Jones, N. C. Rayburn 
Kearns Rich - 
Kefauver Riley 
Kersten, Wis. Rivers 
Robertson 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Me. 
Somers. 


Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
Norton 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Bloom 
Boykin 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Carroll 
Chapman 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cravens 
Dawson, IIl. 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dorn 
Doughton 


y 
McDonough 
Douglas 


McDowell 
Macy 


Eaton 
Engle, Calif. 
Fellows 
Fernandez 
Fuller 
Gathings 


Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Meyer 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Conn. 


Stigler 
Stratton 
Thomas, N. J. 
West 
Whitaker 


Gwynne, Iowa Mitchell 
Hall, Morrison Wilson, Tex. 

Edwin Arthur Mundt Wood 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 336 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Williams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include 
editorials in each. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, to include in 
one an editorial by Frank C. Waldrop 
and in the other a report to the House 
on the case of Mrs. Earl Browder. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include an article. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an address, 
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Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter in each. 

Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter in each. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include two articles. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include two articles. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an address delivered 
by Senator MartTIN. 


TREATMENT OF SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHS 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 6071) 
to provide for the treatment of sexual 
psychopaths in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 4, line 25, and page 5, line 1, strike 
out “of committing any other unnatural or 
perverted sexual act with any other person or 
animal” and insert “of having carnal copu- 
lation in an opening of the body except sex- 
ual parts with another person.” 

Page 5, line 15, after “be”, insert “: Pro- 
vided, That the accused, on motion, shall be 
entitled to be furnished with a bill of par- 
ticulars, setting forth the particular acts 
which constitute the offense charged.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
‘BILL, 1949 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 615 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6705) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against the 
bill or any provisions contained therein are 
hereby waived. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH]. the 
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ranking member of the Committee on 
Rules. I would appreciate it if the gen- 
tleman would permit any Member who 
desires time to speak out of order to 
speak first, so that we may devote the 
remainder of the time to a discussion of 
the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. I always try to comply 
with any request from the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I Shall with pleasure ac- 
cede to the gentleman’s request at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
tribute to Foreign Service Officer Thomas 
C. Wasson, a gallant public servant, who 
was slain in line of duty on May 22, 1948, 
at Jerusalem. 

Consul General Wasson was a native of 
Great Falls, Mont., and he listed New 
York City as his permanent home, but 
he was a One-time resident of my district, 
where he owned a farm in the county of 
Chesterfield. He had numerous friends 
in and around the city of Richmond who 
mourn his untimely death. 

A veteran of World War I with over- 
seas service, Mr. Wasson was studying 
Greek in Athens in 1920 when he met the 
late Alexander W. Weddell, who was sta- 
tioned there in the American consular 
service. Mr. Weddell persuaded Mr. 
Wasson to enter the Foreign Service, 
which was the beginning of a notable 
diplomatic career. Melbourne, Naples, 
Florence, and Paris were among the for- 
eign posts at which Mr. Wasson served 
with distinction. 

It was my privilege to meet Mr. Was- 
son in Athens last fall when I visited 
that city, as a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. After a quar- 
ter century he had returned to the place 
where he had entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice. He was an ideal officer. Although 
you were impressed with his efficiency 
and skill in handling details, his calm 
and quiet manner relieved you of the 
feeling that you were encroaching on 
his time, and withal there was a gra- 
ciousness about him that few men pos- 
sess. He shared with me one of the rich 
experiences of my life when the two of 
us climbed up Mars Hill and stood to- 
gether at the spot where the Apostle Paul 
delivered his famous oration to the 
Athenians. 

Known among his associates for his 
personal courage, Mr. Wasson accepted 
his assignment to the hazardous Jeru- 
salem post wtih the full knowledge of the 
dangers which it involved. While visit- 
ing in Richmond, Va., in March, he told 
a friend he had obtained two bullet proof 
vests which he planned to take to Jeru- 
salem. He was quoted as having said to 
another, “I have a helmet down to my 
waist and wish it was all the way to the 
ground.” Nevertheless, when the De- 
partment of State informed him that he 
was being considered for the post be- 
cause of his record of courage and good 
judgment, he expressed appreciation of 
the confidence which the Department 
had shown in him and of the opportunity 
to serve his country at this extremely 
perilous post. 

It was Mr. Wasson’s function as con- 
sul general to keep this Government fully 
and accurately informed of developments 
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in Jerusalem and Palestine, and also to 
protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens there. He was assiduous in 
carrying out these responsibilities, show- 
ing great ability and resourcefulness. 
The performance of his duties required 
him to maintain constant personal con- 
tact with Arab and Jewish leaders, daily 
passing through bullet-swept streets and 
battle lines with no protection other 
than the American flag on his car. 

In addition, Mr. Wasson was a mem- 
ber of the three-man United Nations Se- 
curity Council Truce Commission, to 
which he had been appointed by the 
President as the representative of the 
United States. It was while he was re- 
turning to his office from a meeting of 
this Commission of May 22 that Consul 
General Wasson was struck down by the 
bullet of an unknown sniper. Members 
of the consulate general staff carried him 
from the street to the safety of the office 
where he received immediate medical at- 
tention, but he died the following day. 

His tour of duty in Jerusalem was not 
the first time that Mr. Wasson served his 
country at grave risk to his life. He was 
awarded the Medal for Freedom for his 
services as consul at Dakar, French West 
Africa, where he was under fire during 
World War II, as he established and 
maintained our Foreign Service post 
throughout the extremely delicate period 
of the German occupation of France. 

The death of this devoted public ser- 
vant in line of duty reflects great credit 
upon the Foreign Service which he loved. 
His heroic sacrifice is an inspiration to 
his colleagues in the service who are fre- 
quent companions of danger as they man 
their posts in every corner of this trou- 
bled world. The flag is still flying at 
Jerusalem as the staff of the consulate 
general carries on with courage, re- 
straint, and dedication to duty. 

One other servant of this Government 
at Jerusalem, Herbert M. Walker, of the 
United States Navy, has also lost his 
life, and still another, Thomas Gannon, 
has been wounded. 

To Thomas C. Wasson and the men 
and women of his mold in the Foreign 
Service, we owe a debt of gratitude for 
their loyal, devoted, and patriotic service 
to our country under difficult, trying, and 
hazardous circumstances. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. It was 
my great privilege while traveling 
through Greece last year with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Teacve] to meet 
and know Thomas Wasson. He was a 
fine public servant. He died in the front 
line of duty, just as any American soldier. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Montana I[Mr. 
D’EwartT]. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in what the gen- 
tleman has said about the late Thomas 
C. Wasson. 

Mr. Wasson was a native of Great 
Falls, Mont., which is one of the prin- 
cipal cities in the district I have the 


Mr. 
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honor to represent. He was the son of 
the Reverend E. A. Wasson, who was 
pastor of the Episcopal Church in Great 
Falls at the time the late consul was 
born, Although the family left Great 
Falls when the boy was quite young, they 
are remembered by many of our older 
citizens. 

We join the Nation in its pride in the 
courageous action of Thomas C. Wasson, 
and we wish to extend the sympathy of 
the people of his native place to his 
widow, his children, and his bereaved 
parents. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, it becomes my sad and very 
unhappy duty to announce to the House 
something that I know will strike grief, 
particularly to the hearts of those who 
preceded me here. I just learned with 
the deepest regret of the passing of my 
distinguished predecessor, Hon. William 
B. Oliver, this morning. Many of you 
called him and referred to him as Buck 
Oliver. His passing marks the end of 
a long life and fruitful life of public 
service. I believe he was 81 years old. 
Most of his life was devoted to the pub- 
lic service. Before entering the Congress 
he served for many years as solicitor 
or prosecuting attorney of my judicial 
circuit. Then he became dean of the 
Law School of the University of Ala- 
bama from which position he was elected 
to Congress 22 years before his retire- 
ment. He was opposed only twice for 
Congress. When he came here, he de- 
feated the lovable and distinguished 
lamented former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Hon. William B. 
Bankhead, who came to the House 2 
years later representing a new congres- 
sional district. 

Then, he had another unsuccessful 
opponent’ 20 years later, 2 years after 
which he retired. 

I need not call the attention of those 
who knew him and loved him here to his 
great ability, his lovable personality and 
his valuable and constructive service to 
the country. He was very generally 
loved. I know not only the people of 
the Sixth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama and all of Alabama generally, but 
those who served with him here will 
share my deep grief over his passing, 
even at such a ripe old age. I am equally 
confident that you will all wish to join 
me in expressing our deep sympathy to 
Mrs. Oliver and the other bereaved ones. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the hearts of all Alabamians 
have been saddened today by the news of 
the passing of the Honorable William 
Bacon Oliver, former Member of Con- 
gress, who represented the Sixth District 
of Alabama for 22 years, retiring volun- 
tarily in January 1937. It would be pos- 
sible for one to memorialize indefinitely 
on the contributions Congressman Oliver 
made to our State and Nation. He was 
a forceful and most competent educator. 
As an attorney at law, he was a gifted 
and learned barrister. In Congress where 
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he served for so long as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Oliver rose to the rank of a true 
statesman. To those of us who were 
privileged to know Mr. Oliver personally 
and had a full opportunity to witness his 
superlative qualities, our sentiments are 
best expressed in those memorable lines: 
Should you go first and I remain, 
One thing I’d have you do: 
Walk slowly down the path of death, 
For sgon I'll follow you. 
I'll want to know that each step you take 
That I may walk the same, 
For some day down that lonely road 
You'll hear me call your name, 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Everyone who 
served with or knew Buck Oliver, as we 
endearingly called him, agrees with 
everything the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN] has said. 
Buck Oliver was not only respected but 
highly esteemed. He was one of the 
outstanding Members of this body. I 
remember when I first came here, he 
was one of a group of mental giants who 
were gathered around Jack Garner, and 
as a@ young Member of this body, I 
learned much by my association with 
them, Buck Oliver was one of the most 
able and eloquent speakers I ever lis- 
tened to, and I can picture him now in 
the well of this House forcibly express- 
ing his views in that eloquent manner 
of his. 

I am deeply grieved to learn of his 
passing, and I join with my friend and 
the Alabama delegation in expressing 
my deep sympathy to the loved ones he 
leaves behind. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I learn 
with the deepest regret of the passing of 
Mr. Oliver. He had a distinguished 
service in this chamber, approximating 
a quarter of a century, and retired vol- 
untarily over the earnest protests of his 
friends and colleagues here in the House 
and in his congressional district. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
serve with him on the same committee 
and subcommittee and to have him as 
my first subcommittee chairman. 

He left an indelible impress upon all 
who were fortunate enough to be asso- 
ciated with him and I shall remember al- 
ways with appreciation the lessons 
learned under his wide and gracious tu- 
telage. 

He was an eminent lawyer, had en- 
joyed a wide and selective practice and 
had served as dean of the University of 
Alabama before coming to Congress. He 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a man 
of ripe scholarship and one of the most 
eloquent men to serve in the House with- 
in my recollection. 

He took his duties seriously and was 
assiduous in committee work and gave 
unstintedly of his time and exceptional 
talents to the exacting requirements of 
his service in the House. 

He was a man of lofty ideals and 
strength of character, tactful, consider- 
ate, and courteous, and generous in his 
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friendships. He measured up in every 
respect to the high standards of his na- 
tive State which has sent more than its 
share of able and distinguished states- 
men to the two Houses of Congress. His 
State is honored and the annals and tra- 
ditions of the House of Representatives 
enriched by his service here. 

I join with those here who knew and 
loved him in extending deepest sympa- 
thy to those of his family he leaves be- 
hind. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. f gladly yield to the 
dean of the Alabama delegation. 

Mr. HOBBS. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who so ably repre- 
sents the Sixth District for the an- 
nouncement he has made and the way he 
has madeit. There is nothing more that 
could be added in tribute to our friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the same permission which has been 
granted the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ANDREWS] may be extended to the 
other seven members of the Alabama 
delegation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, “Buck” 
Oliver, as he loved to be called and was 
known to millions, has passed on to his 
reward. 

He was born in Eutaw, Greene County, 
Ala., May 25, 1867, and after a life dedi- 
cated to and spent in service lovingly 
rendered his God, family, friends, State, 
and Nation he entered his eighty-second 
year day before yesterday. 

A dutiful and devoted son, he lavished 
a wealth of tender care on his great 
mother. 

Alabama has at least her share of great 
lawyers, but few have equaled, fewer still 
surpassed, him in his knowledge of the 
law, his ability to impart that knowledge, 
or in his devoted service to his clients. 
His standing with the highest rank in 
his chosen profession, as practitioner, 
solicitor of his circuit, dean of the Law 
School of the University of Alabama, and 
Congressman is secure. 

There was no lack of appreciation of 
another outstanding Alabamian, William 
B. Bankhead, when the battle of giants 
for the congressional seat William B. 
Oliver was to occupy for 22 years, was 
decided in favor of the older competitor, 
and no man was more delighted than 
was Congressman Oliver when his young- 
er, erstwhile opponent but friend, joined 
him 2 years later as colleague in Con- 
gress, representing a newly created dis- 
trict. They each served with fidelity and 
distinction, and it was the happy privi- 
lege of the senior to nominate the junior 
and to aid in his election as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Having been born and reared in one of 
the strongholds of democracy, outstand- 
ing even in Alabama, it was only natural 
that William B. Oliver should have be- 
come a Democratic warrior. He was a 
Democrat without apology, but too much 
of a gentleman ever to give offense to 
political foes even in the fiercest fights, 
His was a perfect voice, and his skill in 
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using it, made his forensic ability both 
feared and admired. He was a wise 
counselor, a tried, true, and trusted 
leader. 

The Presbyterian Church, of which he 
was a devout member, chose and kept 
him an elder. He was one of the few 
laymen ever elected moderator of the 
highest church court of his State—the 
Synod of Alabama. 

So, he may truly say: 

I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 615 makes in order the 
bill H. R. 6705 under a rule which will 
waive all points of order against the bill 
or any provisions thereof. This rule is 
necessary, in the opinion of the Rules 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in order that points of order may 
not be made against certain provisions 
which, very frankly, are nothing more 
nor less than legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; legislation, however, that 
I have been informed has the approval 
of the legislative committees involved, 
such as the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WELCH. What did I understand 
my friend to say with reference to ap- 
proval by the Committee on Public 
Lands of this rule? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No; I meant to 
say I understood there was no objection 
from any of the committees which might 
have an interest in this bill to a rule 
waving points of order. 

Mr. WELCH. Iam*sorry to differ with 
my esteemed friend, but no member of 
the Committee on Public Lands, includ- 
ing the chairman, had any knowledge 
that the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
was going before the Rules Committee 
to ask for a waiver of all points of order. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sorry if 
the committee did not discuss it with 
the gentleman, and notify him that they 
were appearing before the committee 
asking for this rule. I have simply 
stated the information which has been 
given to me. 

Mr. WELCH. If I may say a word 
further—— 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. WELCH. I have great respect for 
the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Rules who is now presenting the rule 
to the House. Personally I resent very 
much waiving all points of order against 
certain provisions which should be con- 
sidered by the appropriate legislative 
committee. It is an infringement on the 
legislative committee of this House by a 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. As 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands I resent it very much. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. I am happy to 
have the statement of the able gentle- 
man from California, chairman of the 
grcat Committee on Public Lands, 
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Mr. WELCH. Without any intention 
of criticizing the gentleman from Ohio, 
these provisions, in my judgment, are 
legislative provisions and as such fall 
within the province of legislative com- 
mittees, not a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
gentleman has mide his point very 
clear. 

Let me say that in the final analysis 
the Committee on Rules does have the 
responsibility of deciding whether or not 
a rule waiving points of order shall be 
granted on any measure, and the Rules 
Committee has granted this rule on the 
basis of information which has been fur- 
nished it. 

I am very sorry to learn, and it is the 
first information of that nature I have 
had, that the gentleman from California 
was not consulted by the Subcommittee 
on Interior Department Appropriations 
prior to the time they appeared before 
the committee. 

Mr. WELCH. Not only was the chair- 
man of the committee not consulted, but 
no other member of the committee was 
consulted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sorry, I 
cannot yield further. I am sure that 
the gentleman would not want to speak 
for every member of the committee 
unless he has consulted each individual 
member and knows for a certainty that 
they have not talked to any of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Appropriations. 

Let me go a little further, if I may, in 
regard to this bill and rule. The lan- 
guage in the bill, upon which the rule 
waives points of order, has been carefully 
drawn in an effort to prevent certain 
abuses which have constantly occurred 
in the Reclamation Service and other 
branches of the Interior Department. 
A special subcommittee of this House 
headed by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harness] and of which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WaDsworTH] 
is another member, has been making an 
investigation which discloses activities 
and actions in the Department of Recla- 
mation that, to say the very least and 
to be charitable, are reprehensible. In 
my opinion some of the things that have 
been done, and which this bill attempts 
to correct, have been criminal, and if we 

ad the proper enforcement of law some 
of those responsible for these abuses 
would now be under prosecution or in 
prison. 

Let me say further that this bill does 
not go nearly as far in meeting the situa- 
tion as the special subcommittee, which 
has been investigating the whole matter, 
requested the Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Appropriations to go. This 
bill is rather a compromise. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee has been very 
zealous in an attempt to make certain 
that the proper rights, interests, and 
privileges of those employed in these 
agencies have been protected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gertlieman from 
Ohio has just mentioned the fact that 
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abuses to no end have been carried on in 
the Interior Department which should 
have been corrected a long time ago by 
legislation. I want to say that the reason 
we found ourselves compelled to put some 
language in this bill, to which the chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee has 
objected, is because of the fact that he as 
chairman of that committee has refused 
to act and to do something about bring- 
ing out the legislation that would correct 
those abuses. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I understand 
it, there have been all sorts of abuses 
and attempts to evade the will of the 
Congress in reference to the appropria- 
tions that have been made by transfer- 
ring funds here, there, and everywhere. 
All sorts of propaganda and political ac- 
tivity have been engaged in—certainly 
types of activity this House as a whole 
would not approve. 

Mr. Speaker, it is necessary this rule 
be adopted. Under it the bill is open for 
amendment. You can strike out any 
provision of the bill you may wish to 
strike out, you can add any amendment 
to the measure you may wish to add. All 
this rule does by waiving points of order 
is to permit the House to work its will and 
to prevent one individual Member of the 
House from striking out some important 
provision of the bill on a point of order. 
Under this rule the majority of the mem- 
bership of this body, rather than one in- 
dividual, may make the decision as to 
what the measure shall contain when it 
leaves the House of Representatives on 
its way to the Senate. I do not believe 
that is an unreasonable request on the 
part of the subcommittee. It is only fair, 
on an important measure like this, espe- 
cially where there has been so much 
smoke and so many charges and counter- 
charges, that the entire House be per- 
mitted to pass upon the different issues 
contained in this measure. 

As I said before, you can change the 
bill as you see fit, by amendment, under 
this rule. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, once 
more the Committee on Appropriations 
is violating the established rules of the 
House by bringing in legislation in an 
appropriation bill. I have at all times 
tried to protect the legislative commit- 
tees of this House that have jurisdiction 
of legislation that is frequently inserted 
and embodied in appropriation bills. 
The rule before us waives points of 
order, and naturally points of order that 
could have been made against the legis- 
lation, which is not properly the func- 
tion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, would have been sustained. But, 
under this rule anything and everything 
that has been embodied in this appro- 
priation bill concerning legislation will 
remain in the bill, unless the committee 
or the House later on will see fit to elimi- 
nate it, and I hope it will. 

There are some provisions in this bill 
that have no place in this legislation, and 
later on some of the Members will call 
attention to it, especially to section 5 on 
page 96, which still further restricts the 
Government employee and subjects him 
to fine and imprisonment if, by chance, 
he may not have the influence with his 
union to control its actions, if they fail 
to comply with some of the provisions 
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under the drastic antilabor legislation 
that you have passed here to destroy or- 
ganized labor and the rights of laboring 
men of this Nation. I feel this proposed 
drastic provision is unwarranted because 
it is my opinion that Government em- 
ployees are the most loyal and patriotic 
citizens of our country. Ishall do every- 
thing in my power to eliminate the pro- 
vision. Well, as I said, the other gentle- 
men will call attention more clearly to 
the unfair, unjustifiable, and unwar- 
ranted provisions in this bill. It has no 
business in an appropriation bill what- 
soever. Oh, I know that other commit- 
tees have violated the rules of the House 
the same as this committee has, but two 
wrongs never make a right. 

Now, as to the bill before us I will say 
this, that it provides for about $112,- 
000,000 more than for the fiscal year 
1948. I am informed, and I know prop- 
erly so, that the Democratic members 
of this committee have tried to see that 
some of the departments that are serv- 
ing the Nation well, with splendid rec- 
ords, were not actually handicapped and 
destroyed, as it was the intention orig- 
inally of the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take 
a great deal of time, having promised 
to help to bring about the enactment of 
some legislation that has not been called 
up. We have quite a program, and I 
believe that we still have time to pass 
some of the legislation. When they ask 
me not to take too much time, I do not 
know whether they had in mind to save 
time to bring up (1) the housing bill 
that has been bottled up by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, de- 
priving our ex-servicemen of decent 
homes. I also wonder whether you will 
decide to bring in (2) legislation that 
would stop the constant increase in the 
cost of living. Despite the fact that you 
have promised the people that you will 
hold down the prices of food and neces- 
sities of life, they have steadily increased. 

I wonder whether you plan to con- 
sider (3) legislation that is generally 
recommended, namely, the living wage 
for the Government and postal employ- 
ees; whether you are going to bring in 
(4) the world health organization bill, 
that the country demands, or (5) the 
social-security bill, that has been rec- 
ommended and rerecommended by Pres- 
ident Truman, or whether you are going 
to consider (6) the bill allowing the 
admission of a limited number of the un- 
fortunate and long-suffering displaced 
persons which would save the Govern- 
ment millions of dollars, and whether 
you are going to bring in other legislation 
that might be in the interest of the 
people. 

In the hope that you intend to do so, 
I shall not use more time, to give you 
a chance to bring in here some of these 
bills. However, in view of your past 
record, I fear very much that you will 
not do anything that would be in the 
interest of the American people, in the 
interest of the ex-servicemen, in the in- 
terest of the housewives, and in the in- 
terest of the white-collared people. Fail- 
ure on your part will eliminate your 
dreams of victory in 1948, because the 
American people will hold you respon- 
sible for the failures.’ And before I con- 
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clude, when will you bring in (7) the 
fair employment bill, that you prom- 
ised the American people 2 years ago 
and again last year you would enact into 
law. I am sorry that up to now you 
have disregarded the rights of the peo- 
ple, especially those of the common man. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MarcanTOonIo]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise at this time to call the attention 
of the House to the language on page 96 
of the bill. In line 10 we find the fol- 
lowing language: 

Or who is a member of any labor organi- 
zation the officers of which have not com- 
plied with the requirements of subsection 
(h) of section 9 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as amended by the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947— 


That language is the Keefe amend- 
ment. That is bad enough, but adding 
more violence to the antilabor violence 
of the Keefe amendment we find the fol- 
lowing: 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be guilty of a 
felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than 1 year, or both. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure there is not 
a single legislative committee of this 
House that would have written this kind 
of a statute. 

What this language means is simply 
that if a Federal employee belongs to a 
union whose officers have not filed the 
so-called anti-Communist oath, and 
that member receives or accepts a sal- 
ary, he shall be subject to the penalty of 
$1,000 fine, and not more than 1 year im- 
prisonment. I do not believe there is a 
single Member of the House who upon 
the exercise of considered judgment on 
this matter would be willing to go that 
far. To have a rule waiving all points 
of order to this particular language is 
about the most extreme illustration of 
arrogance on the part of any committee 
in the 12 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 
Certainly if we did not have this rule 
waiving points of order, this language 
would go out on a point of order. It 
does not belong here. It should never 
have been putin. Why should this lan- 
guage be protected by a rule waiving all 
points of order? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. As a matter of fact, I 


think the language goes much further 


than the gentleman has indicated. Sup- 
pose a man joins a labor union subse- 
quent to the time that the head of the 
union refuses to sign the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit, and he subsequently is 
paid. Is he not then liable to imprison- 
ment? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Definitely. 
There is no question about that. I 
thank the gentleman for his observation. 

This is one of the most extreme anti- 
labor provisions that has ever been pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives. 
Yet the Committee on Rules has granted 
the rule waiving all points of order. 
This language is not only subject to a 
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point of order, but I think is subject to 
the censure of all decent Americans. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
was very much interested in the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], and which he frankly admitted 
were made in good faith and which con- 
veyed to the House the impression that 
other standing committees of the House 
were either expressly in favor of the ac- 
tion taken by the Committee on Appro- 
priations in writing legislation into this 
bill or that they did not object thereto. 
I was also very much interested in what 
the gentleman from California, my 
friend [Mr. WELCH] had to say. He is 
one of the few shining light:; on the Re- 
publican side of the House so far as a 
progressive outlook is concerned. I 
would like to investigate this matter fur- 
ther because it gives off a strange odor as 
the result of the observation of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Wetcu]. 
It is the odor of the power lobby. May I 
ask the gentleman from California if he 
will explain just how the legislative pro- 
visions written into this bill in relation 
to the Bureau of Reclamation affect the 
interest: of the people who are being 
served? In other words, what would be 
the effect of this under existing progres- 
sive legislation and the conditions that 
now exist? 

Mr. WELCH. The effect will be harm- 
ful, if not destructive. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. The effects will be 
destructive in what direction? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will indulge us a moment. When the 
gentleman got up and started to speak, 
I became suspicious also because the gen- 
tleman is interested in this. 

Will the gentleman from California 
answer one more question? Destructive 
in what way? 

Mr. WELCH. Destructive in the same 
manner that what is known as the origi- 
nal Rockwell bill, which prohibited the 
use of interest components on hydro- 
electric power for the development of ir- 
rigation and reclamation projects in the 
West. That bill, as you will recall, was 
amended in committee; reported by 
unanimous vote from the Committee on 
Public Lands of this House, and it with- 
Stood every assault made to amend and 
emasculate it, and finally was recom- 
mitted and amended. The bill as 
amended was sent to the Senate, and it 
has been wrapped up in moth balls in 
the Senate and has not been considefed. 
This rule will make possible the very 
thing that was done over the unanimous 
vote and wish and will of the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The provisions of 
this bill are detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the average person? 

Mr. WELCH. To every multiple recla- 
mation and irrigation project throughout 
the West. I stand on that statement. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wish the gentleman 
would be specific and tell us just how this 
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bill would be destructive to the develop- 
ment of the West. Please be specific. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
WELCH] is the only man from the West 
that I know of in either party who is 
objecting to this bill in any way, shape, 
or form, I wish the gentleman would be 
specific. P 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
get the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WELcH] into a debate with the gentle- 
man from Iowa because I think he would 
knock the gentleman from Iowa for a 
goal, so I will yield to him for the pur- 
pose of telling the gentleman why he 
thinks this is an iniquitous provision in 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. WELCH. I have stated that if 
the purpose of this rule and bill is car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it will re- 
tard, if not prevent, further development 
of irrigation and reclamation projects in 
the West, particularly multiple projects. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that the gentleman’s 
answer? The gentleman has not stated 
specifically what this bill would do in the 
way of destroying anything. 

Mr. WELCH. My answer is clear. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, it certainly is not 
an answer. Tell us why it is destructive. 
Tell us what it does and what it does not 
do in any one instance. Maybe the gen- 
tleman from New York would like to 
tell us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems very 
strange that we have a standing com- 
mittee definitely sidetracked. This is an 
unusual situation. It appears to me it 
is a continuance of the efforts of the 
power lobby to get an advantage, which 
they have been carrying on rather suc- 
cessfully for the past 2 years. 

I hope this matter during general de- 
bate will be explored, so that the Mem- 
bers will be given the benefit of just what 
the legislative provisions in this respect 
will bring about. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WeELcH}. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which I am 
chairman, has been brought into this 
rule now pending before the House. 

May I, in the few minutes allotted me, 
give this House a brief history of the 
Committee on Public Lands, which con- 
sists of six former legislative commit- 
tees. It was created under the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. During its brief 
existence 615 bills have been referred to 
the committee, of which 249 have been 
reported to this House. Twenty-eight 
bills are now before the President. 
Forty-eight bills are now before the Sen- 
ate. Thirty-three bills are now before 
this House. That is part of the work of 
the Committee on Public Lands. One 
hundred and nine bills have become pub- 
lic laws; 29 bills have become private 
laws. 

Mr. Speaker, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act the Committee on Public Lands, 
like other legislative committees, could 
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have employed a staff of four so-called 
experts. The members of the commit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be 
chairman are all experts in their partic- 
ular lines and we therefore have not 
found it necessary to employ a full staff 
of professionals. As a result, we have 
saved $100,000 of the people’s taxes, a 
record of which the committee is justly 
proud. 

Despite these facts, and they are facts 
and will stand any test you care to apply 
to them, the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Affairs aims, by indi- 
rection, through this rule, by writing 
legislation into an appropriation bill, to 
do what it could not do through the duly 
authorized legislative Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, as it applies to multiple irri- 
gation and reclamation districts of the 
West. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 
much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield to me some 
more time? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman out some. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELLIoTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker,I had not 
intended to take time on the rule, but 
things have been said here today that 
make me hurt inside, to think that such 
language could be used against some 
members of our committee at a time 
when no other committee in Congress 
has given so much time in conducting 
hearings—weeks, yes, into the months— 
as has this Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Appropriations. I know of 
no committee of the House in the nearly 
12 years I have been a Member that has 
listened so patiently to anybody who 
wanted to testify. 

My colleague from California threw a 
challenge out here as though he were 
the only man who ever conserved a dollar 
on a committee or brought legislation to 
the floor that resulted in the saving of 
money. I could name a number of com- 
mittees that have from time to time 
made such savings as to make the $100,- 
000 the gentleman speaks of appear as 
chicken feed. I am not saying it boast- 
fully, but I brought three separate bills 
to this House that saved between $13,- 
006,000 and $14,000,000 each and every 
year in the handling of Government rec- 
ords. We should not permit anyone to 
abuse the members of this committee. 
They have done a good job. The State 
of California, from which both Mr. 
WELCH and I come, receives $40,000,000 
of funds for reclamation, irrigation, and 
power facilities that the committee has 
provided as a result of the hearings and 
information presented to them. As one 
member, I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee for bringing in a good bill—as 
good as could be presented at this time— 
and I know that it will pass the House 
before we adjourn today. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Sm1tTH]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 


how 


I will help the 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to take up for a minute or two this 
provision on pages 95 and 96 of the bill 
relative to the loyalty oath required of 
cfficers of labor unions. I think my 
position is well known in unswerving ac- 
tivity and advocacy of regulatory labor 
legislation. I do not think anyone will 
question that. But I do think it is 
highly important that such legislation 
should not be restrictive, unfair, and 
unjust. 

If you will read this section, and I hope 
you will, those of you who like myself 
have striven for proper regulatory labor 
legislation will reach the same conclu- 
sion I have reached that this is a very 
bad provision, that it is a very repressive 
provision and ought to be either 
amended or stricken from this bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think it only 
fair to say to the membership of the 
House, and as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia well knows, when this bill was be- 
fore the Rules Committee there was 
serious question raised by a number of 
members of the Rules Committee on both 
sides of the table as to this particular 
section of the bill. Attention was called 
to the fact it could be stricken out by 
amendment on the floor of the House 
and that some of the members of the 
Rules Committee would support such an 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to call 
the attention of the Members that it 


I yield to the 


should be amended or entirely stricken 


out. It is most drastic. As a matter of 
fact, if you will look at page 95, a man 
who is entirely innocent by his associa- 
tion with an organization that has failed 
without his knowledge to sign this oath 
can be convicted of a felony and sent to 
the penitentiary, while, as I say, he might 
be perfectly innocent. 

When this same provision was up for 
consideration in another bill, I suggested 
some corrective language, which was 
voted down; but I do hope that the Mem- 
bers in charge of this bill, and I am sure 
they will, during general debate con- 
sider an appropriate amendment to this 
bill to modify it so as to take out this very 
restrictive and very unjust provision. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
the concluding speaker in support of this 
rule, I want to again point out that this 
rule simply waives points of order. It 
does not in any way interfere with the 
right of the House to amend the measure 
as it may see fit. As I said, when the gen- 
tleman from Virginia yielded to me a 
moment ago on this particular section of 
the bill relative to membership in a labor 
union where an officer has failed to take 
the anti-Communist oath, there was a 
grave question in the minds of various 
members of the Rules Committee as to 
the advisability of this particular por- 
tion of the bill or this section; however, 
it was believed by a heavy majority of 
the Rules Committee it was so necessary 
and vital to waive points of order on 
other provisions of the bill, that might 
otherwise be subject to a point of order, 
that the rule should be granted notwith- 
standing this particular provision being 
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included in the measure, with the thought 
that the House, in its wisdom, could 
amend that particular section, could 
strike it out entirely, or do with it as the 
Members wished. 

Again, I call attention to the fact that 
the only thing this rule does is to permit 
the House to work its will by a majority 
vote rather than to permit one individual 
Member, by making a point of order, to 
strike out important legislative pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
House Administration: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress the report of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts of their activities 
= the period July 1, 1944, to June 30, 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HovseE, May 27, 1948. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6705) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 24% hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6705, with Mr. 
MICHENER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I desire 
first to pay my regards and appreciation 
to the members of this committee. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fren- 
TON] has been very diligent in attend- 
ing meetings, and being the son of a coal- 
mine inspector, and having grown up in 
the coal-mining region, and having a 
great interest in mines and mining of 
every kind, I requested him to take 
charge of matters dealing with the Bu- 
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reau of Mines. He has done a very fine 
job. He traveled for months inspecting 
mines and laboratories all over the coun- 
try, and I have nothing but the highest 
praise for the work he has done and I 
want to thank him. To the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. Stockman], having 
considerable interest in the Territories 
and having traveled considerably, I as- 
signed the task of taking charge of items 
relating to our government in the Ter- 
ritories. He has taken a great interest 
in that. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ScHwaseE] has been very active in affairs 
pertaining to the Indians for many, many 
years. Coming, as he does, from the 
State of Oklahoma, which has a large 
Indian population, he has learned a lot 
about Indian affairs, and when he came 
on the committee this year I requested 
him to take charge of matters dealing 
with Indian affairs. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
worked hard and long in straightening 
out a lot of the things that need to be 
straightened out in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and I am sure that the things he 
has done will show results. 

The members of the committee on the 
minority side, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Kirwan], the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. NorrEt.], and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] are all 
fine, upstanding men, who have cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent. I have high 
praise for every one of them, and I want 
them to know that I appreciate their 
work and the cooperation they have 
given me, and the fine attitude they have 
taken. 

Mr. Chairman, we have two clerks on 
the committee. The chief clerk, Mr. 
William Duvall, has been with the com- 
mittee 20 years. He knows the Interior 
Department from A to Z. Because of his 
work and the things he helps us do he is 
simply indispensable. He is always on 
the job, and I tell you it takes a lot of 
work and long hours of work and figuring 
to carry on the work of this committee. 
His assistant, Bert Skinnard, started 
with the committee this year and has 
done a magnificent job. We thank both 
of them. 

Mr. Chairman, we sat in committee for 
11 weeks of hearings from 10 until 6 
every day, 5 days a week, listened to 400 
or more witnesses, and tried to get the 
information that was necessary for the 
committee to have in order to straighten 
out a lot of things that have been going 
on in the Interior Department which 
needed straightening out. We think the 
bill we have brought here today, if put 
info effect, and the language we have in 
the bill, if enacted, will improve the 
service the country is getting from the 
Reclamation Bureau and other bureaus 
throughout the entire Interior Depart- 
ment. 

A lot was said about certain provisions 
in this bill. Of course it was necessary 
to put in this bill provisions which you 
could call legislation, I presume. How- 
ever, many of them are limitations on 
appropriations. I am sure that anyone 
who could have sat with us on the com- 
mittee and heard the testimony we heard 
would have agreed that we were justified 
in putting these provisions in the bill. 
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I am not apologizing for any of them. I 
am not apologizing for the language 
which the gentlemen who spoke on the 
rule called attention to and opposed, be- 
cause I think the time has come when 
we cannot tolerate a lot of these un- 
American activities which are going on. 
If they are allowed to go on much longer, 
no legislation will stop them. Certainly 
I want to stop these radical groups from 
destroying everything we hold dear in 
America by legislation rather than wait 
until the time comes when we may have 
to stop them with bullets. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. The bill is subject to 
amendment at any place, is it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly it is. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now explain as 
best I can in the time I have the amount 
we have allowed for the different depart- 
ments. Congressmen FENTON, SCHWABE, 
and I traveled 9,500 miles by automobile 
last fall through the Western States. 
The trip took 7 weeks. We talked to 
thousands of people in and out of the 
Department and in every walk of life. 
There was much complaint. They com- 
plained mostly about the fact, it seems, 
that the Reclamation Bureau and other 
bureaus had transferred funds from their 
particular project and spent it some place 
else and that their project had suffered 
accordingly. So the committee has seen 
fit to earmark and designate specifically 
where much of the money in the bill 
should be spent. I am sure there is not 
a Member of the Congress who is not 
anxious, willing, and ready to help ap- 
propriate money to do everything neces- 
sary for the orderly development of the 
Western States and for the conservation 
of our natural resources, both in the 
United States and in the Territories. 

We hear a great deal of talk about 
some of us being stooges for this or that 
organization for private utilities, and for 
other private interests. As I have said 
many times before, this committee, not a 
single member of it, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, is stooging for anybody but the 
American people, the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica—the good people of America. I re- 
sent any such accusation to the very 
limit of my feeling. I know every mem- 
ber of this committee feels the same way. 
I am sure there is not a member of the 
committee on either side of the aisle who 
has any other purpose than to do a good 
job for the American people and help de- 
velop the west in an orderly, business- 
like manner. 

The bill as it came from the Budget 
Bureau contained estimates totaling 
$459,970,835. The bill as it comes to the 
floor of tie House has been reduced to 
$375,677,591, or a reduction of $84,293,- 
244. That reduction is about 18.3 per- 
cent. I do not know how some people 
figure. I saw in the newspapers where 
they said it was only a reduction of 12 
percent plus. 

I would like to mention one other 
thing in connection with construction 
funds for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
I do not think many people realize that 
there was a $80,000,000 carry-over from 
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1947 to 1948 in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion alone. This year there is an esti- 
mated carry-over of approximately $27,- 
000,000 from 1948 to 1949 in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Consequently it 
is necessary to appropriate more money 
to carry on these projects, many of which, 
especially the large ones, are at the peak 
of their construction. So last year we 
appropriated altogether, counting carry- 
overs from the 1947 fiscal year, an 
amount which would bring the avail- 
able money for 1948 for reclamation up 
to around $218,682,000. This year we 
have an estimated approximate carry- 
over of nearly $27,000,000. We are ap- 
propriating approximately $210,000,000. 
So we will have available money for rec- 
lamation, for the fiscal year 1949, $237,- 
000,000. 

Of course, there is another thing that 
must be taken into consideration. That 
is the fact that the Bureau has been 
spending the 10-percent hold-back 
money, which is held back each year by 
the Government on contracts. On the 
first half of each contract there is 10 
percent held back to guarantee proper 
performance of the _ contract. 
money has been spent by the Bureau, 
and has not been held in reserve for the 
contractor, nor has it been taken out of 
the appropriated funds. We discovered 
that was the case, so the committee asked 
the Bureau to give us some facts as to 
how much these hold-backs would 
amount to up to June 30, 1949, which is 
the end of the year for which we are 
appropriating. We learned that it would 
be around $16,000,000, and if we appro- 
priated the whole sum that would have 
been included. We have reduced the ap- 
propriation for the Reclamation Bureau 
around $51,000,000. Consequently, it was 
estimated that the hold-backs would 
amount to about $14,000,000, which we 
have provided must be paid out of the 
money we have appropriated in this bill 
for reclamation. So it reduces the 
amount to that, degree, which Reclama- 
tion will have available to spend this 
year. . 

We feel it is only fair that we do that, 
because the money has already been 
spent on the project. To again appro- 
priate more money to pay for this work 
in a separate item, I think would be bad 
legislation. So we are requiring that 
this hold-back money be paid from the 
funds herein appropriated. 

I wanted to explain that so that every- 
one will understand that projects will 
be affected to the degree of the hold- 
backs which have not been paid, and 
which must be paid out of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. As a 
matter of fact, that is the common prac- 
tice in municipal contracts. We have 
always looked at money appropriated for 
a specifie purpose as a trust fund. 
Therefore, they have no right to dip into 
that and use it for other purposes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
the view of this committee, that that is 
a trust fund and should not be used for 


Mr. 
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any other purpose but the contract for 
which it was set aside? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. How else can the Con- 
gress control funds unless you follow 
this procedure? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what we asked 
the Bureau. They said, “Oh, we have 
been doing that for a long time.” We 
asked them for the authority to do it. 
So they cited a colloquy between for- 
mer Congressman Byrns, who was then 
chairman of the Deficiency Committee 
in the year 1932, and Henry Kaiser. 
Henry Kaiser had a contract with the 
Reclamation Bureau. Congressman 
Byrns stated in this colloquy that there 
was such a deficit, meaning a Federal 
deficit, that the Congress might not feel 
inclined to appropriate this 10-percent 
item. So nothing was done further than 
that. But the Bureau took that colloquy 
between Congressman Byrns and Henry 
Kaiser as having the weight of law. 

Mr. HORAN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not want any loose 
fiscal policy or operation interfering 
with the sound and progressive develop- 
ment of my State in the West. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iam sure of that, and 
Iam sure that is the feeling of everybody 
in the West. They want the West de- 
veloped in an orderly and businesslike 
manner. I am sure that the Western 
people are willing to pay that part of 
the development of the West which can 
be justly charged to them. 

There are a number of things that the 
committee did not reduce, a number of 
items which in the judgment of the com- 
mittee should not be touched, such as 
the $15,000,000 requested by the Depart- 
ment for the rehabilitation of the 
Alaska Railroad and an item of $8,500,- 
000 plus for the construction and serv- 
icing of highways in Alaska, and a mil- 
lion or two for the building of facilities 
in Alaska to cope with the terrible tuber- 
culosis situation that exists up there 
among the natives. I believe no one in 
Congress or in America would want to 
reduce any of these appropriations. 
Likewise, the appropriations for trans- 
mission lines in Washington which af- 
fect the Hanford atomic energy plant, 
$22,000,000 in cash and contract authori- 
zations for the Bureau which the Bonne- 
ville Power Administraton contends has 
to do with the Hanford project. I be- 
lieve no one in this House or in the com- 
mittee wants to tamper with anything 
that might be detrimental to the work 
of the Hanford project. So there were 
a few items we could not touch. 

As far as personal services are con- 
cerned, it is true that the committee has 
limited personal services in the Bureau 
of Reclamation to the amount that will 
be expended in the fiscal year 1948, but 
it will be necessary for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to pay terminal leave out 
of that $45,000,000, to pay in-grade pro- 
motions out of that $45,000,000; in fact, 
to pay everything pertaining to personal 
services out of that $45,000,000. The 
Committee possibly would have been 
justified in making further reductions in 
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the personal services with so much in- 
efficiency in some parts of the Bureau, but 
we do not like to penalize the people of 
the West or the people who are directly 
interested in these appropriations just 
because some of the administration is 
not up to what we expect. After all, we 
are dealing with the production of power, 
of metals and minerals which we need 
in this country, and which certainly we 
would need in an emergency. So we 
have not felt justified in reducing the 
personnel of the Service to the degree 
that some folks might feel it should have 
been reduced. Another thing to be re- 
membered is that many of these proj- 
ects are just at the peak of construction: 
Davis Dam, Central Valley, Colorado-Big 
Thompson, the Columbia River Basin, 
and the Missouri Valley project. 

I may say that the territory affected 
by those five projects covers about one- 
fourth of the entire area of the United 
States. For this reason it is going to 
take more personnel services, More en- 
gineering and more administration to 
carry on these projects in the year 1949 
than it has in the past, but we are sure 
we have furnished enough money so that 
they can carry on in an orderly, business- 
like manner. 

In this reclamation program we are 
irrigating approximately a million acres 
of land for the benefit of veterans— 
homesteads—on which the veterans are 
anxious to live. They have filed on these 
homesteads. Many of them have al- 


ready gone on the irrigated lands which 
we have made available to them by rec- 
lamation and irrigation. In the Co- 


lumbia River Basin alone veterans will 
have preference from homesteads on ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres of that land. 
We do not want to wait until the veteran 
gets so old he cannot farm before he is 
located on a homestead. So we try to 
make enough money available here to 
bring the project forward as fast as is 
economically feasible so that those vet- 
erans who did such a wonderful job for 
the American people in bringing the last 
World War to a successful conclusion 
may benefit. Certainly they are entitled 
to that consideration. If we do not ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to carry on 
those projects, then many of these 
veterans are going to be too old to get 
out and do the hard job of farming that 
is necessary on irrigated land. I do not 
think there are many people in the coun- 
try as a whole who would want to cut 
those projects out that I have mentioned, 
which are for our national defense and 
for the good of the veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made a 
thorough report on this whole under- 
taking consisting of some 72 pages. I 
think I shall simply say that anyone who 
is interested and will take the time to 
read this report will see that the com- 
mittee has done a good job, not only 
in furnishing money for the develop- 
ment of the West, but also for everything 
else pertaining to the development of the 
whole country, the development of our 
national resources, and so forth. 

I would like to refer briefly to the 
Bureau of Mines. Who wants to cut too 
deeply in funds required for the Bureau 
of Mines when we need all of these criti- 
cal minerals, metals, and oil? We have 
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no stock piles of any consequence today. 
The Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey also have done a grand job in 
locating these new deposits of oil and 
metals and minerals. We have reduced 
them some. But I wonder if there is 
anybody in this House or in the country 
who would like to reduce them to the 
point where they could not operate ef- 
fectively for the good of the Nation? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I note particularly 
the last remark that the gentleman 
made in regard to the firm support of the 
mining industry in this bill, and I want 
to add my approval of that, too. I want 
to say to the gentleman that I recog- 
nize, although not being a member of the 
committee, how earnestly this subcom- 
mittee has worked. I recall coming be- 
fore the committee late one day and 
having to wait 2 hours until a dozen 
other witnesses were heard, but the gen- 
tleman and his committee remained long 
after hours to hear my constituents, for 
which I want to express appreciation. 
I notice the earmarking of $200,000 for 
aerial pellet seeding to further soil-con- 
servation work, as indicated on page 7 
of the report, which I want to express 
approval of. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this question: 

I notice in regard to the appropria- 
tion for the management of the All- 
American Canal that the budget had 
asked for $216,000, which was not al- 
lowed, but there is another provision in 
the bill concerning the management of 
the All-American Canal. Can the gen- 
tleman explain that a bit further? Is 
the All-American Canal to be under the 
management of the Government for the 
coming year? 

Mr. JENSEN. We consolidated that 
item with the construction item, and it 
will carry on just as before. 

Mr. MURDOCK. There is no danger 
then that the All-American Canal and 
the Imperial diversion dam will be taken 
over and turned over to private manage- 
ment? 

Mr. JENSEN. No, not as far as I 
know. That is going to take some fur- 
ther legislation. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I notice there is an 
appropriation of $15,000,000 for the 
Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Is that for extending 
the line, or rebuilding it? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is for rehabilita- 
tion. There is no extention. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. No extension? 

Mr. JENSEN. Simply rehabilitation. 
As the gentleman knows, the railroad got 
into terrible shape during the war. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I know that. I visited 
Alaska last summer. ° 

Mr. JENSEN. It was necessary to 
either tear the road up and discontinug, 
it, or rehabilitate it and get it in some 
kind of shape. A year ago last winter 
the derailments of freight cars averaged 
one and one-half derailments a day, and 
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it is a mystery that many lives were not 
lost, though some were lost. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. I think that is a very 
important thing to do. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. I feel that I would 
be remiss in the performance of my du- 
ties as a Member of this body if I did 
not rise at this time to express my ad- 
miration and my very high respect for 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of which the gentleman 
who now occupies the floor is the dis- 
tinguished chairman, for, indeed, there 
has occurred during his incumbency as 
chairman a most encouraging change 
in procedure and in result. The days 
of blind bag-grabbing appropriations 
are over. Because of the insistance upon 
evidence of the necessity as a justifica- 
tion for an appropriation, the fiscal af- 
fairs of the Republic are in better shape 
than they have been in years—and public 
confidence grows apace. 

The gentleman from Arizona a mo- 
ment ago called attention to the fact 
that the subcommittee habitually sat 
long hours in order to hear everyone de- 
siring to be heard, the humblest of our 
citizens being accorded the same careful 
consideration that is extended to the 
famous figures of high influence who 
frequent Capitol Hill. And I can add. 
that in my presentations of the various 
projects in which I am interested my 
personal experience has been similar. 
Though I have seldom received as much 
as I have asked for, I have never known 
a committee that was more earnest in 
its efforts to find the right answers to 
the very difficult problems with which 
it deals. I just cannot speak in too high 
praise or in words of greater respect con- 
cerning the gentleman and his fine com- 
mittee for what I regard as an outstand- 
ing public service. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
He is very kind. I know every member 
of the committee will appreciate what he 
has said. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. I, too, want to com- 
mend the chairman and the members of 
this subcommittee for the excellent work 
they have done. They visited many of 
these projects in the West. I know they 
came through my district, the Columbia 
Basin area, and were most diligent in at- 
tempting to see for themselves on the 
ground the various problems with which 
we are faced. I am sure they have done 
an excellent job. 

May I ask the gentleman if it is not 
true that in connection with the Bonne- 
ville administration, which he discussed 
@ moment ago, to a large extent, with 
very minor exceptions, the appropria- 
tions have been made that were request- 
ed by the Budget, and that will permit 
the Bonneville administration to carry 
forward its program without any devia- 
tion from its set program? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right; they will. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. This is 
a good bill, and I think the subcommittee 
of which the gentleman from Iowa is the 
chairman has done a very good job cn 
the bill. They deserve credit, and I think 
they deserve the support of the House 
in the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to add my 
word of approval of the work of the com- 
mInittee, especially what you did in refus- 
ing money for the building of.transmis- 
sion lines in the Southwest Power Au- 
thority. It was because of the action 
not only of this committee but your 
predecessor, and also when it was under 
the control of the Democrats, who re- 
fused to grant money for the building 
of transmission lines in direct competi- 
tion with lines already established by 
private industry and serving the area, 
that I introduced legislation to compel 
the Federal Government not to go into 
the private power business but to sell 
power, either at the bus bar or at the 
dam, to private industry wherever that 
was possible, and, if that was not pos- 
sible, then, and then only, should the 
Federal Government transmit the power 
to the interior and to the consumers. 
So I commend the committee on this 
action in that respect and approve of 
the comment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has already made. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. It is very grati- 
fying to me to note that the committee 
has allowed $1,000,000 to initiate the pro- 
gram of exploration and investigation of 
the fishing resources of the Pacific. A 
total of $1,500,000 was requested, and I 
assume the committee was well advised 
in reducing that total. However, I trust 
that as this program develops additional 
funds will be allowed. May I Say to the 
members of the committee that the de- 
velopment of the fishing resources of the 
Pacific offers greater promise of profit, 
with the revenues that derive from it, 
for the maintenance and development of 
the new island areas that are coming 
under our control, than does any other 
industry that has been projected. May 
I say, therefore, that, in my opinion, the 
‘committee has shown real foresight in 
providing the funds that are necessary 
to start this program. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I also should like to 
add my word of appreciation for the con- 
sideration and courtesy the committee 
exhibited to me and other Members of 
Congress from New England in connec- 
tion with the matter of funds for the 
rehabilitation and repair of the fish 
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hatchery at Nashua, N. H. I commend 
the committee on the courtesy, patience, 
and zeal with which they have ap- 
proached this work. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I notice in the appropria- 
tion for the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project which we are trying our best to 
complete just as quickly as possible, 
which project, as the gentleman knows, 
was started 10 years ago, that the total 
appropriation you have granted us is 
$19,750,000, when we asked for $23,000,- 
000. The only question I have in mind 
is that if we proceed as rapidly in 1948 
and 1949 as we did in 1947 in the con- 
struction of the project, which rapid 
progress was due to favorable weather 
conditions last fall and during the sum- 
mer, and also by the reason of the fact 
that we could get the equipment much 
more cheaply than before, as I say, if we 
proceed as rapidly as we did a year ago, 
we possibly might need more funds to 
keep the work going and also to keep it 
going at a rapid rate. What would be 
the attitude of the committee in regard 
to a deficiency appropriation if it was 
absolutely necessary to keep the work 
doing? 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, in answer to 
that question, I can only say that every 
member of the committee, I am sure, 
will be anxious to give consideration to 
any reasonable request, whether it be for 
funds or what not. For us to promise 
you at this time that we would allow or 
could allow a supplemental appropriation 
is beyond the scope of our authority. I 
will say this, however, that if you should 
run out of money, and it is proven that 
the work has been carried on according 
to law and that the Antideficiency Act 
has not been disobeyed, and if we feel you 
have a good contractor who is doing a 
good job and that you are getting your 
money’s worth and will get your money’s 
worth in any supplemental estimate that 
we might allow, then certainly the com- 
mittee is not going to stop the progress 
of any project, but will naturally act in 
harmony with good business practice. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is aware 
that during the last year two deficiency 
appropriations were made. At this par- 
ticular time I want to thank the gentle- 
man and the entire committee for the 
attitude they have taken on these two 
deficiency appropriations. Our work did 
not stop. Our project is nearing com- 
pletion. We are on the last 50 percent 
to 35 percent of construction, and we 
hope that it will go much faster than the 
preceding work. We do appreciate the 
attitude and help of the committee, and 
I want to thank the chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. In closing, may I say 
that the amounts we have allowed for 
reclamation in this bill are, in our opin- 
ion, the amounts that can be spent judi- 
ciously during the year 1949 without 
Gieeupting the labor supply and the ma- 

al supply of the country. We think 
we have given all the money that can be 
properly expended in such a way that we 
will get 100 cents on every dollar spent 
for construction. 
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Mr. HILL. If I may make another 
statement, I should say that our people 
in Colorado are more than happy to have 
had an opportunity to show you that 
project first hand last summer after the 
Congress adjourned. All of us appreci- 
ate very deeply the fact that you in- 
spected it and looked it over and know 
what the possibilities will be there to add 
greater production to that valley when 
this project is completed. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
Your people and all the people of the 
West treated us royally on the trip, as 
they always treat people when they visit 
that great section of the country where 
folks are still rugged individualists. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Did you have a feeling 
that we were trying unfairly to influence 
you or bias you? 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, you did the best 
job you could. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman and the mem- 
bers of his committee for the remark- 
able piece of work they have done in 
bringing out this bill. Personally, I want 
to thank the gentleman for all the peo- 
ple of the great State of Iowa for his 
constant effort to save money for the 
taxpayers, and at the same time bring 
out necessary projects. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank my colleague 
from the great State of Iowa. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I, too, want to con- 
gratulate the committee on this bill. 
There is one matter I would like to take 
up with the gentleman at this time. I 
refer to the Boysen Dam in Wyoming. 
I do not know who to blame for the 
predicament that we find ourselves in at 
the present time. I cannot place the 
blame on the committee, to any great 
degree at least, because of the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget did not ask 
for sufficient money for this project. 
While that dam is constructed in 
Wyoming it will benefit both Wyoming 
and Montana. As the gentleman knows, 
it is a multiple-purpose project includ- 
ing flood control, power, and silt control. 
The silt-control features will benefit 
lands in Montana. 

I was out there about 2 months ago 
and looked over this project. The con- 
tractor has done an admirable job. He 
is a year ahead of schedule on the con- 
struction of the project at the present 
time. He was fortunate enough to get 
a subcontractor who had just completed 
a nearby highway contract the day after 
he got this contract. In addition he had 
good weather conditions all winter long. 

Now, here is the situation: The Bureau 
asked for $6,108,000. The committee cut 
off the $108,000 and allowed $6,000,000. 
But to carry on that work this fiscal year 
we need $9,300,000. I think it would save 
the people of this country money to give 
us the additional $3,300,000 because of 
two factors. In the first place, if we 
get this project completed a year ahead 
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of time, we will have power that we need 
badly and of course the revenue from 
the power will start repayment just that 
much sooner. In the second place, the 
Bureau of Reclamation presently has a 
big force supervising this project, and 
we can relieve them and let them go to 
work somewhere else. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman this 
question. It seems to me it is just good 
sound common sense and also good busi- 
ness judgment for this committee to en- 
tertain a supplemental request for this 
additional $3,300,000. I think the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget ought to send that request 
up as soon as possible. I do not think 
you want to stop a project that is going 
along in such splendid shape. With that 
additional appropriation the contractor 
can complete the project by December 
1950. 

Mr. JENSEN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman, of course we appreciate the fact 
that he is always fighting for projects 
in his State, whether it be for the cattle- 
men, the sheepmen, the farmers, or what 
not. But there is a limit to all things, 
as the gentleman knows. The reason we 
cut but very little off of the Boysen Dam 
is the simple fact that the contractor has 
gone forward fast and can spend this 
$6,000,000 judiciously. I do not know 
whether he can spend any more than that 
judiciously or not. If he can, and you 
can make a good case next year, or at 
any time after the first of the year, as 
I told my good friend the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Hii]. I am not 
asking for requests for deficiencies or 


supplementals, because I do not like them 
a little; but there are times when they 


are justified. If the gentleman can jus- 
tify additions for the Boysen Dam, fine. 

Mr. B. I thank the gentle- 
man. Iam sure that this is one project 
that will pay dividends to the people 
of the country by speeding up its com- 
pletion. It seems to me that it is im- 
perative that additional funds be pro- 
vided during the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to congrat- 
ulate the Subcommittee on Interior Ap- 
propriations and the majority members 
of that committee. They were very 
gracious and granted the minority mem- 
bers all the time they wanted to interro- 
gate any witness who appeared before 
the committee. I am very appreciative 
of their courtesy. Generally speaking, I 
think this is a good bill. There are some 
things in it with which I do not agree 
and to which I shall call attention. 

It was my privilege this past summer 
to drive through 31 States of this coun- 
try, during the course of which I went 
into seven or eight Indian reservations. 
That is what we called them when we 
set certain lands aside many decades ago, 
to take care of these original Americans. 
I drove through the heart of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, and there I saw little 
girls 8 years old who probably did not 
get to their homes more than once in 
3 weeks, guarding sheep or moving 
wherever they saw a blade of grass. 
They followed the grass, and these chil- 
dren stayed out on that desert 3 weeks 
at a time, with rattlesnakes and other 
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denizens of the wild as their only com- 
panions. . 

In the southern part of Arizona, out 
on that bleak reservation, in an area 
95 miles in extent, there was only one 
doctor and one nurse. Two hundred and 
forty-five children out of every thousand 
die at birth on this particular reserva- 
tion. It was also my privilege last year 
when I finished my investigations in 
America to goto Europe. There I visited 
eight or nine concentration camps. 

I challenge any Member of this House, 
this Congress, or anyone in the country 
to show me a concentration camp in 
Europe—and I think I visited the worst 
of them—that was not better than an 
Indian reservation. Every one of the 
concentration camps had an inspection 
service, several doctors and nurses, and 
anytime anyone was sick there was medi- 
cal care and attention right within the 
enclosure. But down in Arizona in a 
95-mile area on the Navajo Reservation 
there was only one doctor and one nurse. 
As you will see from reading the hear- 
ings, the Indian Commissioner testified 
that there was one little hospital on one 
reservation—or concentration camp—for 
the Indians. The sick and ailing dragged 
themselves over the desert country for 
weeks, suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, 
or other terrible disease, crawled to the 
hospital, only to have the doctors and 
nurses shake their heads and say, “We 
are sorry, we cannot admit you.” That 
is America. I am for admitting the 
DP people into this country. I will vote 
for such a measure if it comes to the 
floor of the House; but I think it is high 
time now, after more than a hundred 
years, that we do something for the 
Indians, that we do something for them 
besides setting up an Indian Bureau 
which keeps a close account on how many 
Indians are born, how many die every 
day, and reports to the Congress that this 
is what happened and this is what is 
going on now. We should take the 
Indian, the real American, and move him 
onto some of this land we are irrigating 
and give him a chance to survive. But, 
no. We even cut this bill $9,000,000 
for the Indian Bureau. We cannot even 
keep track now of what their sufferings 
are. It is pretty near time that we stop, 
look, and listen. 

Down in the Southwest, they have cut 
out all of the money from the bill for 
construction of power. Just think of 
the courage a man and woman would 
have to have to go down into the South- 
west and establish or builda home. To- 
day only 50 out of every 100 have lights 
in their homes in the State of Oklahoma, 
probably not that many in Texas; yet 
just 4 years ago only 29 out of every 100 
had lights in their homes in Oklahoma. 
That was the situation until this Gov- 
ernment decided to go into the power 
business and to give the people lights. 

But now this bill stops all construction 
down in the Southwest country. You 
would think from reading this bill that 
50 out of every 100 having lights in their 
homes is a sufficient number. In the late 
war we destroyed three natio 
many, Italy, and Japan—three nations 
that were 95 percent electrified. Nine- 
ty-five out of every one hundred had elec- 
tricity in their homes. In this great 
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country of America today only 54 out of 
100 have electricity in their homes. What 
a curse, what a shame on this great 
Nation. 

Yes; I am opposed to that language 
in this bill about Jabor. Stop and think 
now of that language, if you will. If 
any man belongs to a union where the 
head of the union fails to sign a loyalty 
pledge, that man or woman cannot be 
paid out of these funds. We put that 
in there to stop communism, but if al- 
lowed to stand, we destroy Americanism. 
What do we mean by that? Let us say 
I worked on the railroad. Iam a young 
man 20 years of age. I hire out on the 
railroad and join a union. To make 
sure I will not be a public charge or 
that the Government or society will 
have to bury me, I take out an insur- 
ance policy for my wife and myself to - 
have protection at least for a decent 
burial. After 20 years’ work on the rail- 
road I am called in for a medical ex- 
amination of my eyes and I fail to pass 
the test. I am discharged from the 
railroad. I cannot give up my insur- 
ance policy that I have paid for 20 years. 
It is much harder and more expensive 
to take it out at that age in an insurance 
company. So I get a job working for 
my Government. Let us say I work 20 
years for the Government. Now they 
come along with a bill like this, after I 
have paid insurance for 40 years, saying 
that if the head of the union I belong 
to fails to sign the loyalty pledge, I 
cannot be paid out of those funds, or 
I must spend one year in jail and be 
subjected to a $1,000 fine. 

Is that Americanism when you take 
out an insurance policy and have paid 
on it during 40 years? I repeat, I have 
paid for this insurance policy for 40 
years in order to have a decent burial. 
At the end of 40 years you say I have 
got to give up that insurance because it 
is affiliated with the union, or quit my 
job with the Government. Is there any 
man in this Congress who will tell me 
that this is Americanism? Yet we have 
that rider right in this bill striking at 
labor. 

Oh, yes, my memory is not so short 
that I cannot look back to 1902 when a 
miner would go to work in the dark, 
work all ‘day, slave in a mine, in the 
dark, and come home in the dark. 
When they were on strike for 8 hours a 
day, when they were striking against 
dealing in company stores and all like 
that, oh, the howl that went up in that 
year, 1902. They yelled they were an- 
archists, and that they want to destroy 
the American Government. That was 
the howl of that day. 

My memory is not too short but that 
I can remember in 1912 when they or- 
ganized the IWW. They called them, 
“I won’t work’s” or wobblies just because 
they wanted an 8-hour day on the rail- 
roads on which men were being killed 
by the hundreds. But they got the 8- 
hour day 4 years afterward, in spite of 
men like Vanderbilt who said, ‘“‘The pub- 
lic be damned.” 

My memory is not so short but what 
I can look back to 1919 and the steel 
strike. 

I remember Judge Gary, the steelmas- 
ter of that day. The strikers then were 
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called Bolsheviks, because they asked for 
an 8-hour day. They were working 12 
hours a day and 24 hours every other 
Saturday. Yes, this same Judge Gary 
gave a dinner at Paris for 12 guests and 
his wife and the cost was $75,000. The 
dinner was served on gold plates. But 
when the men wanted to strike for a de- 
cent living wage and be able to go to 
church even on a Sunday, just 1 day 
a week, Judge Gary said they could not 
have an 8-hour day; that it was not 
feasible and he called them Bolsheviks 
when they wanted to strike for their 
rights. But, they got that 8-hour day, 
not through the Congress and not so 
much through the unions. They got it 
through the Federated Churches of 
America, to which they will be forever 
thankful. Even President Harding had a 
hand in this reform, something that he 
was never given credit for. 

Yes, my memory is not so short that I 
cannot remember 1932. That is the only 
time that they did not tab dissatisfied 
people Bolsheviks. I remember sitting 
in a moving-picture theater back in 1932. 
I saw the picture of a sheriff in Iowa who 
had a rope around his neck. The mob 
was about ready to toss the rope over the 
limb of a tree, and they said, “We will 
hang you if you ever sell another farm 
for taxes on the courthouse steps. And, 
I remember 1937 when they killed 19 
people in front of the steel mills in Chi- 
cago and wounded several hundred 
others. That was the day the Congress 
of the United States went into action 
after they saw the moving pictures. That 
was the time the Congress created good 
law by amending the Wagner Act. 

I can remember the year 1945 on the 
floor of this House when, after the Battle 
of the Bulge, many people here wanted 
to blame somebody for that disaster. 
What did they do? They tried to put the 
blame on labor, and they came into this 
Congress with an act known as the work 
or jail bill. That act was rushed through. 
There were only about 14 Members who 
voted against that bill, although Tom 
Dewey and Franklin Roosevelt said just 
6 months prior that labor had done the 
greatest job ever done in the history of 
the United States, and yet some Mem- 
bers of this House wanted to put them in 
jail. After it got over to the Senate, 
cooler heads prevailed and the measure 
died. 

But here we are again today, coming 
in with a rider on this bill. Yes, we are 
on the march again to destroy labor. We 
want to put them in jail for 1 year be- 
cause they do not want to give up an in- 
surance policy that they paid for over a 
period of 40 years, with the only other al- 
ternative of quitting the union. Now, I 
hope when the amendment is placed be- 
fore the House today that in their wis- 
dom the Members will see this proviso in 
the right light and will either strike out 
that amendment or correct it with an- 
other amendment. There are things 
about this bill that I want to congratu- 
late the chairman of the subcommittee 
on. Yes, they have added $112,000,000 
more than we gave them last year, but I 
again say I object to cutting down the 
amount requested for the Indians. We 
should have enough funds to place them 
where they rightfully belong, and that 
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is on one of the first irrigation projects in 
this country, and we should continue to 
do so until every Indian in this country 
takes his rightful place in society. This 
he cannot do today, for as long as 15,000 
out of 22,000 children on the Navajo 
Reservation do not have the opportunity 
to go to school, They are still being 
treated as second-class citizens. I hope 
and pray that before the House passes 
this bill that they will take out that 
language discriminating against labor 
and that the Committee on Public Lands 
should find some way and that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should appro- 
priate sufficient money so that the In- 
dians will have a proper place to live. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the entire com- 
mittee for the extended time and energy 
they devoted to the consideration and 
preparation of this bill; I particularly 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
courteous treatment accorded me when I 
appeared befere the subcommittee, last 
April 15, to urge their favorable recom- 
mendation of an appropriation to mod- 
ernize the Federal hatchery at Nashua, 
N.H. It is personally gratifying to note 
that this measure includes a designation 
of $30,000 for the Nashua hatchery. 

I feel that the committee very wisely 
understood the subject of an adequate 
appropriation to expand our fish-rearing 
facilities is of tremendous importance to 
a great number of our citizens through- 
out the country. 

In these days when we are calling for 
all Americans to support a gigantic for- 
eign reconstruction program, which im- 
poses severe burdens upon our people, I 
know you will agree that we should de- 
vote real attention not only to their rec- 
reational needs but also to providing ad- 
ditional livelihood opportunities. I ear- 
nestly believe that the members of the 
fish and gun clubs and associations 
throughout New England and the United 
States make a major contribution to the 
stability and tradition of our American 
way of life. 

With reference to the New Hampshire 
hatchery, I want to inform my colleagues 
that this facility has, in recent years, 
been vastly overtaxed in trying to meet 
the requests for pond stocking that they 
receive. I would like you to know that 
the present fish-rearing system there was 
installed in 1898, and, since that time, it 
has not been possible to make any real 
improvements. The expansion program 
proposed would increase the rearing ca- 
pacity of the hatchery from 150 to 200 
percent. Using modern equipment, a 
1,600-cubic-foot raceway, would produce 
as many fish as the present obsolete 
16,000-cubic-foot raceway without the 
necessity of increasing manpower. 

This hatchery is vitally necessary to 
the welfare and support of the people in 
that area. In view of the undisputed 
fact that it is one of the most important 
stations in the country, is one of the old- 
est, and that existing facilities are anti- 
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quated and deplorably inadequate, I re- 
spectfully urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this bill. I am sure that when 
the improvements, made possible by this 
initial grant, are revealed, the commit- 
tee will next year approve the additional 
$55,000 needed to complete the moderni- 
zation of the Nashua hatchery. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton] a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who has done one of 
the most thorough jobs in connection 
with the Bureau of Mines that has ever 
been done in this Congress. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to 
say that it has been a privilege to serve 
on the subcommittee of the Interior 
Appropriations Committee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. He has at all times 
demonstrated his fairness to witnesses 
appearing before our committee and has 
shown great knowledge of the problems 
confronting it. His experience, gained 
over the years that he has been on the 
committee, has tended to ease the burden 
of those of us who have not served that 
length of time on this committee. I 
want to also pay tribute to the rest of the 
gentlemen serving on this subcommittee 
for the spirit of cooperation shown dur- 
ing our deliberations on this bill. At no 
time, that I can recall, was any partisan- 
ship shown and the conclusions that we 
have reached in this bill will, I believe, 
attest to this fact. 

Your subcommittee held continuous 
and exhaustive hearings for over 3 
months. In addition to the hearings, 
Mr. JENSEN, Mr. SCHWABE, and myself 
spent 7 weeks last fall visiting various 
Interior Department projects in the 
West. Mr. Stockman visited Hawaii and 
Mr. Kirwan toured the West. In addi- 
tion, Mr. ScHwaseE also held hearings 
and visited Indian Bureau projects in 
Oklahoma, while I spent 10 days during 
August visiting Bureau of Mines facilities 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. 

In other words your committee has 
tried to familiarize itself with the prob- 
lems of the Department of the Interior; 
with your problems, and also with the 
taxpayers’ problems. 

Now I realize that there may be some 
disappointments in the amounts that we 
have appropriated but I can assure you 
that the Committee has endeavored, at 
least to be fair. 

The chairman has gone into the details 
of this bill at great length, particularly 
with regard to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. I shall not burden the committee 
with anything further on reclamation at 
this time. However, I would like to say 
that Reclamation, generally speaking, is 
doing a good job although there is room 
for a lot of improvement. The projects 
visited by us are enormous in scope and 
when one witnesses the tremendous 
amount of work that is being done and 
what is contemplated being done in the 
future it causes me to wonder if there 
is any end in sight. 
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The Missouri River Basin with its con- 
templated projects—including the great 
dams under construction by the War 
Department—will ultimately cost this 
government many, many billions of dol- 
lars; the Columbia River Basin in Wash- 
ington and Oregon has already reached 
an enormous sum and will ultimately 
mean an outlay of billions of dollars. 
The Central Valley of California will add 
to the load already burdening the tax- 
payers. The Colorado River projects 
are something to behold and of course 
will all add up to the terrific amount of 
money that this government will bear. 

I do not mean to imply that they are 
not necessary expenditures or that they 
are not worthy projects. Rather do I 
wish to emphasize that they are in the 
main necessary and very worthy pro- 
jects. 

It was our privilege to see how, with 
irrigation water poured On, otherwise 
worthless land was transformed into 
highly productive soil. No one can ob- 
ject, or should object, to such a program. 

The hydroelectric power features in 
all those projects while highly desirable 
in many instances, in many areas I might 
say, should proceed with caution lest we 
find ourselves taking out of circulation 
one of our sources of revenue which has 
been a factor in making this country of 
ours so great. Already we see signs of 
private enterprise-capitulating to gov- 
ernmental opposition in business. Al- 
ready we see sections of this country that 
have been served by private enterprise 
for many years and that would continue 
to be served by them, if given an oppor- 
tunity, having their property seized by 
condemnation procedures and stripped 
of their property. This may seem in- 
consequential to some but to me it is 
an entering wedge that might easily ex- 
tend its tentacles into other fields of 
endeavor and which could ultimately re- 
semble socialization. So I say that we 
must take a good look from this point, 
and unless the people of this country 
desire this kind of procedure to continue, 
then we will have to continue to scruti- 
nize all projects very carefully. 

Those projects which will benefit the 
country as a whole—those projects that 
are really necessary in certain areas for 
their development and which cannot be 
undertaken by private initiative should 
have assistance. But, private industry 
where it wants to continue and is willing 
to help and do its share should not in 
my humble opinion be seized and un- 
ceremoniously thrown out of the picture. 

Of course, most of these great projects, 
and they are great, generally speaking, 
are multiple purpose endeavors and are 
important in this sense in a great many 
instances. Certainly fiood control which 
saves life and property is essential; most 
assuredly projects that can supply water 
to communities where it is necessary; 
recreation facilities when it is feasible; 
assistance to wildlife and game where it 
can be done, is all commendable. 

I would like to comment on a great 
many of these individual projects; es- 
pecially, those that we have personally 
visited. In the interest of time I will 
hurry along. Suffice to say that I saw 
and learned much in our recent visit to 
reclamation projects as well as other 
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Interior Department activities. It 
helped me understand a great many of 
the problems which confront us in this 
bill. 

My particular function relating to this 
bill, however, is with the Bureau of Mines 
items and the Health and Welfare of the 
Indian Service and the Alaska Native 
Service. I have given a great deal of 
thought and time to these phases of the 
Interior bill. 

May I say right now that I believe that 
the Bureau of Mines is doing a very fine 
job. I believe this bureau enjoys the 
confidence of most of the membership 
of this body. And, in my investigations 
and examinations of their various facili- 
ties I found the same courteous and effi- 
cient type of personnel that we have al- 
ways been led to believe existed 

In 1948 we appropriated $16, 285,800 
for the Bureau of Mines. 

The Bureau of the Budget for fiscal 
1949 recommended $22,692,300. 

The amount recommended by your 
committee is $19,194,900. This is an in- 
crease of $2,909,100 over 1948 and a de- 
crease of $3,497,400 under the budget es- 
timate. 

Analyzing these figures and the justi- 
fication for them, after full hearings and 
deliberations, and observations on our 
trip, we think them to be in line with 
reason and properly evaluated. 

Amount allowed, no change. 

First. Salaries and expenses: $164,600; 
increase of $2,100. 

This item is the same as last year with 
the exception of an increase of $2,100 for 
within-grade promotions. 

Included in this item is $62,700 for 
printing and binding, which will only 
cover the cost of printing, and so forth, 
of the Mineral Yearbook, published an- 
nually by the Bureau. This yearbook 
has to be printed, according to law, and 
will cost about $45,000 this year. The re- 
mainder of this item money will be used 
up by administrative printing—such as 
costs of forms in the conduct of the Bu- 
reau’s business as well as subscriptions 
to the Patent Office Gazette, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, the Federal Register, 
and required civil-service material. This 
work consumes most of all of the fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars left in the 
item after payment for the yearbook. 

Nothing is left for the publishing of the 
technical papers or reports which is 
really the duty of the Bureau imposed on 
it by statute, so that separate printing 
items should occur under various head- 
ings and obligations rather than in a 
blanket appropriation. However, in the 
mine-inspection and  synthetic-fuel 
items for appropriations there is specific 
authority for printing. 

Therefore this year will be a departure 
from the usual blanket appropriation 
item for printing and each item will be 
covered individually. 

Second. Operating rescue cars and 
stations and investigating of accident: 


17, 000 
Budget, 1949 


The amount asked for in this item is 
the same as 1948, plus $17,000 for within- 
grade promotions, 
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This is one of the original and most im- 
portant functions of the Fureau of 
Mines. It has to do with the promotion 
of health and safety in the mineral in- 
dustries such as coal, metallic and non- 
metallic mining, natural-gas production, 
petroleum production and refining, quar- 
rying, and the metallurgical industries. 

The work done in the health and safety 
division was authorized in the Organic 
Act of 1910, and reemphasized in 1913. 
This was brought about—in fact the 
creation of the Bureau of Mines in 1910 
was brought about—by the terrible 
prevalence of coal-mine disasters in the 
United States. In the 5-year period 
from 1906-10, inclusive, there were 84 
coal-mine disasters which took the lives 
of almost 2,500 miners. It was for this 
reason that the Federal Government was 
obligated to try and reduce this terrible 
slaughter of almost 500 lives each year 
occurring in 17 yearly disasters. 

Since the inception of the Bureau 
much improvement has been shown in 
the disaster record at both coal and 
metal mines. In 1946 only two major 
disasters occurred in the coal mines of 
the Nation with a loss of 27 lives and 
none have occurred in the metal mines. 

However, in 1947 there was a lapse in 
the steady downward trend of accidents 
in the coal mines and unfortunately six 
major disasters occurred with a loss of 
179 lives. ‘The worst disaster since 1926 
occurred in 1947 when 111 lives were lost 
at the Central Coal Co. mine at Cen- 
tralia, Ill. 

Of the 179 deaths in 1947 in the coal 
mines 146 occurred in the bituminous 
mines and 33 in the anthracite mines. 
A table on page 343 of the hearings item- 
izes where all these disasters occurred. 

So far in 1948, we have had only one 
major disaster, on February 8, 1948, eight 
men lost their lives at an Arkansas mine. 

The Bureau of Mines contends that all 
these accidents were avoidable. Numer- 
ous very careless mining practices were 
disclosed by various investigative bodies, 
and certainly we trust that all the miners 
who have lost their lives in those disasters 
will not have died in vain if the safe 
operation of coal mines can have renewed 
impetus in the application of preventive 
measures—measures that have been ad- 
vocated by the Bureau of Mines for many 
years. 

The work of the Division of Health and 
Safety of the Bureau and its benefits 
have achieved world-wide recognition. 
In its efforts to promote health and safety 
in the mineral industries and carry 
out the mandate of Congress the Bureau 
has established two basic concepts: 

First. Research and _ investigations, 
both field and laboratory. 

Second. Educational activities of var- 
ious kinds. 

In the research and investigation field 
the work is carried on in the laboratories 
and experimental mine at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Bruceton, Pa., respectively. 
These facilities have done such remark- 
able work in the advancement of health 
and safety that they are renowned not 
only in the United States but throughout 
the world. 

- The field investigations are conducted 
by the Bureau’s engineers, scientists, and 
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inspectors and cover various phases of 
operating conditions in mines, mills, and 
industrial plants of the mineral indus- 
tries. The primary objective of such in- 
vestigations have been to improve health, 
safety, and efficiency of operations 
through appropriate recommendations 
and suggestions. These are available to 
the public either in published form or 
by inspection of their files. 

The record of the educational activi- 
ties in the Bureau of the Safety Branch 
show that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, that almost 28,000 persons 
employed in the mineral and allied in- 
dustries were given full courses in first- 
aid to the injured—2,424 in mine res- 
cue—and since the founding of the Bu- 
reau 1,675,000 persons have received such 
training. Men in coal mining, metal 
mining, cement, quarrying, metals, rock 
tunneling, petroleum and natural gas, 
nonmetals such as mica, salt, gypsum, 
limestone, fluorspar, and clay. 

Under the Safety Branch 10,000 people 
have completed the accident prevention 
course for coal mine officials and an ad- 
ditional 5,500 received partial training. 
Since the adoption of the Federal Mine 
Safety Code as part of the current bi- 
tuminous coal mine wage contract sev- 
eral thousand additional mine workers 
have been or are being given instruction 
in safe work practices. 

Likewise the Health Branch carries on 
much of its fundamental research on 
matters of health not only in the labora- 
tory but also in the field of mines, mills, 
and industrial plants. 

Its investigations cover the occurrence 
and prevention of disease caused by air- 
borne dusts, fumes, mists, the effects of 
high temperature and humidity on 
underground workers, the occurrence of 
toxic gases and their effects on workers; 
methods of detecting gases and methods 
of protection against them. 

The health branch tests respiratory 
protective equipment for safety and effi- 
ciency and the requirements for the 
health branch’s schedules for permis- 
sibility are now standard for such equip- 
ment not only for use in the mineral in- 
dustries but for virtually all industrial 
uses. 

About 25,000 samples of mine air, toxic 
gases, and airborne dusts are analyzed 
each year and its services are extended 
to our armed services. 

Other activities coming under this 
item are the Fuels and Explosives Divi- 
sion which has to do with testing ex- 
plosives, explosive research, gas ex- 
plosion research, Diesel engines, experi- 
mental mines and dust explosions re- 
search, coal mining methods and 
practices. 

Coal mine inspections and in- 
vestigations: 
Appropriations 1948 
1949 budget estimate, $2,895,- 
000, committee recommen- 
mendation 1949 2, 431, 000 


$1, 875, 000 


Increase over 1948 586, 000 


This increase is for 50 additional mine 
inspectors, plus. 

When the Coal Mine Inspections and 
Investigations Act was inaugurated—act 
of May 7, 1£41, Public Law 49, Seventy- 
seventh Congress (55 Stat., 177)—it was 
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thought that 250 inspectors would be re- 
quired to efficiently inspect the 14 to 
16 thousand coal mines, large and small. 

There are presently 200 mine inspec- 
tors and they have asked for an addi- 
tional 100. The committee acceded to 
an additional 50, because it was thought 
that this number was all that could pos- 
sibly be trained and utilized for fiscal 
1949. 

According to the Bureau of Mines rep- 
resentatives a recent survey shows that 
we have in the United States about 9,338 
bituminous mines and 327 anthracite 
mines. 

With the inspectors they had in 1947 
they inspected for fiscal 1947, 471 anthra- 
cite and 3,514 bituminous mines for a 
total of 3,985 mines. 

With the additional 100 inspectors they 
stated that they were desirous of in- 
specting all mines twice a year that em- 
ployed 25 men or more, and, all mines 
employing less than 25 men once a year. 

It ean be readily seen that it is quite 
a task to get around to all the various 
mines, especially the smaller ones. But 
when the smaller mines, those with less 
than 25 employees, those that produce 
4 or 5 percent of the coal of this country, 
contribute 7.1 percent of the fatal acci- 
dents it can be seen that they, too, are 
in need of inspection service. 

In 1947 there were 179 men killed in 
6 major accidents, by major explosions, 
of which 146 were in the bituminous and 
33 in the anthracite mines. Up until the 
present time for 1948 there has been one 
major accident in Arkansas when 8 men 
lost their lives. 

But that is only part of the story of 
fatal accidents in coal mines. There 
were 1165 killed in all the coal mines in 
1947—990 in the soft coal fields, 175 in 
the hard coal fields. 

If you will refer to page 345 of the 
hearings you will find a table classifying 
these fatalities and giving the causes of 
the accidents. I have mentioned the 
number killed by explosions, but a glance 
at the table will show you that explosions 
are not the No. 1 cause of most of the 
fatalities. In fact explosions over the 
past several years are in third place. 
Falls of roof and accidents along haulage 
ways are Nos. 1 and 2 respectively, as 
the main killers of miners. 

So we have asked the Bureau of Mines 
to concentrate on all those phases of 
their inspection work so as to cut down 
to a minimum the fatal accident. 

So much for the fatal accidents. 

Now what about the nonfatal acci- 
dents? Take a look at page 344 of the 
hearings and observe the annual toll. 
It is not a very pretty picture to look at, 
and furthermore for the period 1944 to 
1947 inclusive, there does not appear to 
be any diminishing of nonfatal acci- 
dents. In 1947 there were 63,000 men 
mutilated, more or less—51,000 in the 
bituminous, 12,000 in the anthracite. In 
fact over the 4-year period from 1944 to 
1947 there was an annual average of 
60,710 men injured nonfatally. 

Again falls of roof cause a high per- 
centage of these accidents. 

So we trust that cooperation between 
the Federal Mine Inspections, the unions, 
State mine inspections, the operators and 
the workers that this annual toll of fatal 
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and non-fatal accidents will decrease. 
It can be done, I am sure, and I hope that 
1948 and 1949 will lead the way. 

Anthracosis and __silicosis—miner’s 
asthma—of which I have seen a great 
deal as a physician, can and must be cut 
down in its incidence. I know that with 
all the research that has been done on 
this phase of mining, and if the recom- 
mendations that have been given by min- 
ing experts in regard to proper ventila- 
tion, wetting down dusty particles and 
using various types of masks were heeded, 
that there would be a reduction to 
a great degree of these cases—especially 
the severe cases. And I am sure also 
that were the Membership of this House 
privileged to see some of these cases of 
miner’s asthma that you would agree 
that every effort should be made to con- 
trol it. When you see the average miner, 
his lungs clogged with coal or rock dust, 
you see a man 40 to 45 years of age—an 
old man. Surely with cooperation this 
can be reduced. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I am particu- 
larly interested in the gentleman's ques- 
tioning of Mr. Krug as it appears on 
page 113 of the hearings of April 29, about 
the stock pile situation. I am very glad 
the gentleman brought that question up 
in the hearings to give us the Secretary’s 
report in very short form of the total 
inadequacy of our stock piles of strategic 
and critical materials. While I know 
that comes outside of the gentleman’s 
committee except as far as appropria- 
tions are concerned, I am deeply appreci- 
ative of the gentleman’s interest. I know 
it is based on a long study of the matter 
from our common experience on the 
Committee on Military Affairs in years 
gone by. 

Mr. FENTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I should like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate my good 
friend and able colleague. He has made 
a very fine statement about the miners 
and coal industry. His interest in coal 
mining and the miners of Pennsylvania 
is well known. It is most commendable. 
He has always been interested in the 
welfare and well-being of the people of 
the coal industry of our great State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The miners of Pennsylvania have and 
are making a great contribution to the 
industrial prosperity of our State. In 
World War I and World War II they 
mined the coal that kept the wheels of 
industry turning and brought us great 
victories. They have earned and deserve 
our hearty commendations and I compli- 
ment my colleague and friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], 
for his interest and work in champion- 
ing all legislation for benefit and welfare 
of the miners of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s kind remarks. 

SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Last year the committee allowed three 
million for this item. At that time there 
was a carry-over of $6,000,000 and they 
had asked for an appropriation of 
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$7,000,000 which would have made a total 
of $13,000,000. So that what they ac- 
tually had after our appropriations was 
$9,000,000 for fiscal 1948. 

However, the construction of the plant 
at Louisiana, Mo., progressed to such an 
extent that they were able to keep up 
with their program and by April 15 of 
this year they found that in order to keep 
going and bring the plant to completion 
on schedule, that they would have to 
have a supplemental of $4,000,000. They 
received this supplemental so that they 
will have expended the full $13,000,000 
on schedule. 

You will recall that this was to be a 
5-year program. So that at the end of 
fiscal 1849 the program will have ended. 
However, a new authorization passed the 
Congress this session for an additional 
$30,000,000, Public Law 443, March 15, 
1948. 

To date under the original authoriza- 
tion they have spent: 


For fiscal 1949 they are asking $9,750,- 
000. The committee was of the opinion 
that the best they could do would be to 
spend $7,250,000. However, if it is found 
that it is necessary to have more they 
can secure another supplemental. This 
will be quite possible because they were 
unable to contract for the Fischer- 
Tropsch demonstration plant which 
would cost four to four and one-half mil- 
lion dollars—under the original author- 
ization of $30,000,000. They, however, 
since the new authorization, have signed 
a new contract for this Fischer-Tropsch 
demonstration plant which, if installed 
in fiscal 1949, would take up a great deal 
of the $7,250,000 which we allowed. 

I might say that I am wholeheartedly 
in favor of this program. I saw their lab- 
oratory installations at Pittsburgh and at 
Morgantown, W. Va. I also saw their 
work at Rifle, Colo., and the Work being 
done at San Francisco, Calif. 

Now what about this synthetic liquid- 
fuel program? What is the necessity for 
it? Those are questions you might ask 
and are entitled to know since already 
$60,000,000 has been authorized to ex- 
plore its possibilities. Where are the 
greatest sources for synthetic fuels? 
And what progress has been made up to 
this point? I believe if you will refer to 
pages 410 to 418 of the hearings, of vol- 
ume I, you can secure the answers to 
those questions. 

FIRES 

You will note that the prevalence of 
mine fires was drawn to the attention of 
the committee. It has developed into a 
serious condition and millions of tons of 
coal are being wasted by mine fires. 

A survey made by the Bureau of Mines 
shows that there have been reported 146 
mine fires raging in the coal mines of 
this country and Alaska. Some of them 
are actually existing for many years—58 
of these fires are on the public domain, 1 
on Indian land, 8 on State or county 
lands, 79 on private land. 
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We think that something should be 
done about these fires—especially those 
in the proximity to towns and cities 
where the fumes of the gases are a 
hazard to the lives of the inhabitants, 
as well as to the destruction of property. 
There are several of these fires, pres- 
ently, threatening communities. Inci- 
dentally, most of these fires are in aban- 
doned workings, with the ownership dis- 
claimed. 

The committee has determined to try 
and do something about them and has 
included an appropriation of $250,000 in 
this bill. 

MINE WATER, ANTHRACITE 


The committee also increased the item 
of $105,000 in the anthracite mining in- 
vestigation item to $396,100—an increase 
of $291,000 to implement a survey of the 
mine-waters situation in the anthracite 
region. 

The membership of the House will re- 
call that it passed H. R. 4837, a bill in- 
troduced by me for a survey of this water 
problem which threatens to ruin the 
whole industry. The bill has not been 
acted upon in the Senate, as yet. How- 
ever, since the bill passed the House the 
Interior Department has been advised 
that there is no need for more authority. 
This information was not given until 
weeks after its passage in the House. 

You will find on page 1041 to 1052 of 
the hearings a full account and justifica- 
tion for this survey. 

The committee, therefore, has in- 
cluded in this bill $291,100 to initiate the 
survey program which will be concluded 
in 2 years. 

Not only are the anthracite reserves 
threatened to be destroyed but the lives 
of the anthracite miners are in constant 
jeopardy, and I fear that a disaster may 
occur at any time. Just recently three 
men in my district were caught by a rush 
of water which broke through to the 
place where they were working. For- 
tunately two of them were rescued after 
being closed in for days. The third man 
was lost. 

LIGNITE LABORATORY 


Pursuant to House Document 624 un- 
der authority of Public Law 454 of the 
Eightieth Congress, the committee con- 
sidered the estimate of $750,000 for the 
construction of a laboratory to do re- 
search work on lignite. 

The committee was informed that the 
entire amount would not be necessary for 
this year. We, therefore, recommend 
that $200,000 be appropriated for fiscal 
1949 with a contract authorization for 
$550,000 for construction next year. 

TESTING FUEL 


In this item the committee allowed the 
budget figure of $506,600, an increase of 
$106,600 over this year. 

This increase allows $10,000 for experi- 
mental work on the bituminous coal to 
supplement the already diminishing cok- 
ing coal. Such coal taken from Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, not used now for 
coking, will be experimented with by 
blending with good coking coal of Penn- 
sylvania, eastern Kentucky, and West 
Virginia, and still get an adequate metal- 
lurgical coke. 

This is absolutely necessary for the 
continuation of our steel industry—espe- 
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cially since we are considering a national 
security program. 

This work has been going on, on a 
limited scale but with this additional 
money they can pursue the work on a 
more adequate scale. Something like 
100,000,000 tons of coking coal is required 
for the steel industry annually and the 
Munitions Board has requested the Bu- 
reau of Mines for information as to our 
coking reserves so as to evaluate the Na- 
tion’s ability to maintain iron and steel 
production over any period of emer- 
gency. 

In addition to experimenting for new 
good coking coal the rest of the money 
in the appropriation goes into research 
on coal utilized by our Government fa- 
cilities. ‘The Government uses about 
5,000,000 tons of coai annually at an ex- 
penditure of about thirty-five to thirty- 
seven million dollars so that economy is 
necessary and the best coal obtained. 

Research is also done on combustion of 
coal, coal preparation, coke and gas mak- 
ing properties and byproducts. 

Research is also being done on lignite 
and sub-bituminous coal in the areas 
where these fuels occur, while the re- 
search that I mentioned before is done 
at Pittsburgh. 

Research is also done on boiler-corro- 
sion. This research is estimated to save 
the Government $30,000 a year; with an 
estimated valuation of $300,000,000 worth 
of steel equipment in the Army alone this 
item is invaluable. 


MINERAL MINING INVESTIGATIONS OTHER THAN 
FUELS 


The budget requested $428,300 for this 
item which is a decrease of $12,000 un- 
der the current amount. The commit- 
tee allowed $403,300. 

An analysis of obligations by activities 
can be found on page 429 of the hear- 
ings. 

INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC 
MINERAL DEPOSITS EXCEPT FUELS 

This item represents investigations for 
some of the critical minerals we need. 
Particularly, chromium, vanadium, tita- 
nium, copper, lead, and zinc. 

The committee allowed $1,560,000 
which is $500,000 more than the current 
year of $1,060,000 but $190,000 less than 
the budget estimate. 


COAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The committee allowed $300,000 or an 
increase of $225,000 over the current 
year of $75,000. The budget request was 
$350,000. 

This increase is due to the research on 
coking coal and a survey to be made of 
such reserves. A member of the Muni- 
tions Board appeared before our commit- 
tee requesting this item and made a state- 
ment in justifying it. This statement 
can be found on page 441 of the hearings. 

OIL AND GAS INVESTIGATIONS 

This item is in the amount of $606,000 

which is the same as last year’s appro- 


priations plus $6,000 within grade pro- 
motions. 


The committee allowed the full amount 
and it has to do with secondary recovery 
research at Bartlesville, Okla., Dallas, 
Tex., Franklin, Pa., Laramie, Wyo., and 
San Fransico, Calif. 
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MINING EXPERIMENT STATIONS, EXPENSES OF 


This item of $1,385,000 is an increase 
of $385,000 which the committee al- 
lowed in full. 

The increase is due to $50,000 being ap- 
propriated for the existing station at 
Seattle, which is equipped to do research 
on coal and nonmetals. 

With the shortage of oil in the North- 
west, and very little work having been 
done on coal, it is the intention to try and 
develop that phase of fuel use, since they 
are converting from oil and gas to coal. 
It is estimated that there are 11,000,- 
000,000 tons of coal in Washington, but 
not all is recoverable. However, with an 
estimated valuation of equipment of two 
to three hundred thousand dollars in the 
laboratory, we think it is only common 
sense to use it. On page 459 of the hear- 
ings you can find a long list of industries 
who request information from the Bu- 
reau of Mines on the coal problem which 
shows the interest in the possibilities of 
its development. 

Also in this item is $250,000 for the 
construction of a station in Alaska. 
There is no metallurgical personnel or 
laboratory in Alaska, which, as every- 
body knows, is a vast area of mineral 
potentialities—metal and nonmetal. 

A list of the various mining experiment 
stations and their allocated appropria- 
tions can be found on page 456 of the 
hearings. And on pages 463 to 471 the 
functions of these laboratories and their 
accomplishments. 

METALLURGICAL RESEARCH AND PILOT PLANTS 


The budget request of $1,895,000 is an 
increase of $85,000 over the current 


year. The committee allowed $1,460,000, 
an increase of $460,000 over the current 
year of $1,000,000, but a decrease of 
$435,000 under the budget. 

The money appropriated for these 
pilot plants is only done on the most use- 
ful things developed in the experimental 


stations. Hence, the work this year will 
be on iron and steel, which is a broad 
term, and includes all the materials that 
go into iron and steel—like chromium, 
vanadium, tungsten, or manganese. 

CARE, ETC., BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, PITTS- 

BURGH, PA. 

The Bureau of the Budget gave an 
estimate of $142,300 for this item, which 
was the same as the current amount. 

During the hearings and from my per- 
sonal knowledge it was developed that 
the fine property the Bureau has at 
Pittsburgh and Bruceton were deteri- 
orating, due to lack of funds. 

The committee requested a statement 
ouilining the extent of the deterioration, 
together with an estimate of what it 
would cost to start to recondition. A 
statement was submitted in the amount 
of $229,000. The committee saw fit to 
allow $175,000 of this amount, or a total 
appropriation of $317,300. 

ECONOMICS OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


The committee allowed the full amount 
of the budget estimate of $708,500, an 
increase of $28,500 over the current ap- 
propriations. Of this increase, $9,500 is 
for within-grade promotions and $19,- 
000 for mineral-industry surveys. 
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HELIUM 


This appropriation is the same as the 
current year, $90,000, plus $1,000 for pro- 
motions in grade. 

ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE HEALTH 


The total appropriation for the Alaska 
Native Service is $4,518,962, which in- 
cludes $2,080,268 for the conservation of 
health program. In the health program 
there is an increase of $729,268 over the 
current year. 

From the testimony that we have 
heard the past 2 years from the Indian 
Service medical men and the medical di- 
rector of Alaska, together with a report 
from the AMA convinces me that we 
should make an all-out attack on tuber- 
culosis in that territory. 

That tuberculosis is on a rampage in 
Alaska there can be no doubt. It has been 
pointed out by Dr. Bernstein, who headed 
the AMA commission; by Dr. Snavley, of 
the Indian Service; and by Dr. Albrecht, 
the Medical Director of Alaska, that the 
tubeculosis death rate in Alaska is 360 
per 100,000, as compared to 40 per 100,000 
in the United States, or a death rate of 
nine times that of the United States. 
The native death rate is 16 times that of 
the United States. 

It is estimated that there are 4,500 
cases of TB in Alaska. 

The AMA commission which investi- 
gated health problems last summer has 
made a comprehensive and thorough re- 
port of the conditions they found. The 
full text of this report can be found in 
volume 2 of the hearings, pages 929 to 
$44, inclusive. 

It simply confirms the testimony of Dr. 
Snavley, of the Indian Service, and Dr. 
Albrecht; of the Alaska Health Depart- 
ment, who had come before our commit- 
tee the past 2 years. Dr. Arthur Bern- 
stein, the chairman of the commission, 
appeared before us and gave us a verbal 
report of their findings. 

As a medical man I am amazed at what 
these medical authorities told us. I want 
you to read the report of the AMA com- 
mission and their conclusions, if you will, 
please. I for one am concerned about it. 

Now when you stop to consider that 
tuberculosis is a disease that is infectious 
and transmittable and therefore control- 
lable it becomes a disgrace. Especially 
since we have had jurisdiction over Alas- 
ka since 1867 when we purchased it from 
Russia for $7,200,000. 

Tuberculosis can be prevented and if 
those who are presently charged with 
the duty of health matters in the Alaska 
Native Service are incapable of reducing 
tuberculosis they should be supplanted 
by those who can and will. This Govern- 
ment has expended a great deal of money 
for this work and I for one will not charge 
our Government with being to blame. 
They have appropriated money, and a 
great deal of money. Perhaps not 
enough; but, if I were charged with the 
duty and my advice was not followed, I 
would get out and perhaps someone else 
could be more persuasive. 

I believe that the Department of Health 
of Alaska, under the direction of Dr. Al- 
brecht, is trying to do a job; but there is 
a limitation of funds from the territorial 
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government. He has made many fine 
recommendations along the lines sug- 
gested by the AMA commission, and if 
given the financial aid I believe he would 
succeed in his efforts. 

Dr. Snavley, of the Indian Service, is 
familiar with this problem also. But if 
he cannot carry out what he knows to be 
the right answer then it is time for some 
other Federal outfit to be in charge. 

Here we have three medical groups— 
the AMA, the Alaska health authorities 
and the medical head of the Indian Serv- 
ice—all in accord as to what should be 
done, and the tuberculosis problem and 
its terrific incidence and death rate goes 
merrily on. Perhaps the answer would 
be to completely take the health depart- 
ment out from under the Bureau and 
place it in competent medical hands. 
The United States Public Health Service, 
I believe, would clean up the mess. 

At any rate, I have suggested to our 
committee to permit funds as recom- 
mended by the AMA and Dr. Albrecht, to 
establish temporary isolation units to be 
utilized in conjunction with existing hos- 
pitals until permanent institutions can 
be erected. I was successful in getting 
half of their request in the amount of 
$550,000. Also $25,000 for our coopera- 
tion in the social service hygiene which 
the Territory has just taken over; and 
$174,000 to provide for approximately 74 
beds in the Seward Sanatorium. 

Take a look at the report of the AMA 
on Alaska and glance at the text of the 
hearings on this whole subject. The eye 
conditions, the venereal rate, the number 
of crippled children caused by TB, the 
sanitary conditions, and you will actually 
shudder. 

Every one of the conditions that are so 
prevalent can be controlled and must be 
controlled if Alaska is to be our left flank 
defense to say nothing of our ability to 
do the right and proper thing. 


INDIAN HEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


I almost hate to start on this item. 
However, what I shall say is with refer- 
ence to the Navajo Reservation and the 
Hopi Tribe. 

Here again we find an almost unbe- 
lievable situation right here within our 
own borders. 

During our hearings at Window Rock, 
Ariz., on October 21 last year—and you 
will find an account of this hearing in 
volume 2 of our committee hearings on 
pages 680 to 700—you will discover to 
some extent what is taking place. 

Now I realize that the Indian Bureau 
has been given the task of administering 
to the Indians. But whether it is the 
present outfit that comprises the Indian 
Service or any other group, I do not see 
how they can do the impossible. You 
just cannot have sanitation or health 
where you have a poor supply of water or 
no water at all. You cannot raise cattle 
or crops in sufficient quantities to su- 
stain an overpopulated area where you 
have no water. 

You just must be satisfied with a high 
mortality rate and a high morbidity rate 
if this Government insists on doing the 
same things year after year in their In- 
dian programs, 
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The babies will continue to die before 
they reach 6 months or a year in age if 
a@ proper and adequate supply of milk 
and good water is denied them. And 
tuberculosis will continue to soar in prev- 
alence if sanitation is not established. 

I see only one solution to the Navajo 
problem and the Interior Department 
can have all the 10-year plans they want; 
if they do not supply water, the appro- 
priations we expend will not be used to its 
full advantage. And if they cannot sup- 
ply water, and I do not believe they can, 
then there is only one thing to do, and 
that is remove them from, or for the 
most part at least, the desert. 

Now I am not condemning the 10-year 
plan as such. It has a lot of good in it. 
But, I repeat that from what I saw it 
is not right to keep on kidding ourselves 
and the taxpayers that you can establish 
good health conditions when nature has 
decided against that area. 

If handling the health problems of 
Alaska and the Navajos is any indication 
of what governmental medicine or so- 
cialized medicine will do, it will just be 
too bad for everybody in America. 

As a medical man I am actually 
ashamed of the administration of health 
problems. Perhaps the United States 
Public Health Service could do a better 
job than the present outfit. I would 
make that recommendation to our Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, coming 
as I do from one of the great Indian dis- 
tricts of our country, I am naturally in- 
terested in appropriations for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Iam proud to say that 
in my congressional district reside two 
of the greatest of the Five Civilized 
Tribes or, for that matter, two of the 
greatest of -all the Indian tribes, the 
Choctaws and the Chickasaws. The con- 
tribution which representatives of these 
tribes have made to my own State of 
Oklahoma and to the country would fill 
volumes. Members of these tribes have 
distinguished themselves in peace and 
in war and in every walk cf human life. 
I am proud indeed to number them 
among my constituents. 

I am particularly interested in the 
matter of Indian health and education. 
Located in my district at Talihina, Okla., 
is one of the finest hospitals in the United 
States—a hospital which is capable of 
taking care of over 300 patients. This 
hospital is situated in the beautiful hill 
country of southeastern Oklahoma, and 
the buildings which comprise this insti- 
tution befit the surrounding territory. 
The hospital is modern, well equipped, 
and staffed by a group of conscientious, 
patriotic public servants. This institu- 
tion is performing a magnificent service 
for the Indians and for the community 
and area in which it is located. I sin- 
cerely hope that this appropriation bill 
when finally enacted into law will contain 
sufficient funds to keep this great hos- 
pital in full use at all times. 

I am also interested in Indian educa- 
tion. In my district are located three 
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of the great Indian boarding schools. 
These are Wheelock, Carter, and Jones 
Academy. Jones Academy serves young 
boys, and the other two schools serve 
young girls of Indian descent. These 
schools offer to these young people, in 
many instances, their only opportunity 
to obtain an education. These boys and 
girls come from remote places; some of 
them are orphans; some of them come 
from broken homes. Located also in my 
district is the Indian Goodland Orphan- 
age a, very fine institution indeed. It 
has been my pleasure to visit with stu- 
dents from this school, and I am proud 
to say that one of my most prized pos- 
sessions is a photograph of the out- 
standing girls’ chorus which has been 
developed at this institution. I am 
happy that the Federal Government has 
seen fit to give financial aid to this in- 
stitution, although it is in reality, an 
orphanage under the supervision of the 
Presbyterian Church, a church which 
has done tremendous good through the 
years in working among the Indian pop- 
ulation of Oklahoma. 

Also located in my district are a few 
day schools operated by the Indian Bu- 
reau. These schools are situated in 
places where State schools are not avail- 
able. In addition to this, the Federal 
Government has made provisions 
through the years for tuition payments 
for Indian children attending local and 
State schools. These functions are an 
important part of our Federal activities 
and I hope on final passage that ample 
funds are made available in this bill for 
these necessary functions of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I am also happy to state that a num- 
ber of men representing the Indian Bu- 
reau are stationed at various points in 
my district, performing daily services 
for the Indians. Most of the offices to 
which these individuals are assigned are 
understaffed, and I am happy to learn 
from the Appropriations Committee that 
it is the intention of Congress in this 
bill to make ample provisions for field 
agents, clerks, appraisers, probate at- 
torneys, and other officers and employees 
functioning at the service level. 

WESTERN MONTANA PROJECTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to note that the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior Appropriations has rec- 
ommended that approximately $12,000,- 
000 be appropriated for projects in my 
district. I am hopeful that the Senate 
will raise this figure to the amount I 
have consistently advocated for the 1949 
fiscal year, the sum of approximately 
$20,000,000. 

The following Montana projects have 
been allowed the sums noted for the 
fiscal year 1949: 


Hungry Horse project.......-... $8, 100, 000 


Canyon Ferry project........... 2, 750, 000 
Indian TB hospital, Galen__..... 750, 000 
Three Forks project.-.......... 214, 000 
Jefferson River project_......... 75, 000 
Helena Valley project........... 15, 000 
Flathead extension lines........ 200, 000 
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All these projects are of great impor- 
tance to the people of my district and 
the State of Montana. In January 1948 
I found out that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion had requested only $5,000,000 for the 
Hungry Horse. In view of the fact that 
over $6,000,000 had been spert on pre- 
construction work on and transmission 
lines for the Hungry Horse, I felt that 
this amount was entirely inadequate. I 
called the Bureau of Reclamation and 
pointed out that the Hungry Horse was 
almost ready for construction and that 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 should be 
requested. As a result of my insistence, 
the original request of $5,000,000 was 
withdrawn and a new one forwarded, 
with a request that $9,850,000 be appro- 
priated. Furthermore, after the hear- 
ings were started and bids called for on 
the general contract, I again contacted 
the Bureau of Reclamation and requested 
that they ask for a supplemental appro- 
priation of $7,000,000 for fiscal year 1949. 
It is my understanding that such a re- 
quest has been sent down by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and will be considered by 
the Senate committee when this bill 
reaches that body. I intend to do all 
that I can to see that this extra amount 
is granted so that the appropriation for 
this coming fiscal year will be $15,000,000, 
instead of the $8,100,000 appropriation 
allowed today. 

As the author of the Mansfield bill au- 
thorizing the Hungry Horse, and as the 
one who has had to carry the fight for 
this project against the Montana Power 
Co. for the past 5 years, I am indeed 
happy that the interests of the people 
of Montana have once again won out. 
With a general contract of approxi- 
mately $43,000,000 already let for the 
construction of Hungry Horse and ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 already appro- 
priated or in process of being appropri- 
ated now, the building of the Hungry 
Horse is definitely assured and the future 
of western Montana thereby benefited. 
I want the Congress and the people of 
Montana to know that I am proud of the 
progress of this project and the part I 
have played in bringing it to this point. 
The Hungry Horse is the first step in the 
development of Montana, and its con- 
struction marks the beginning of an era 
in which our State will be developed for 
the benefit of our people. 

The amount of $2,750,000 appropriated 
for the Canyon Ferry Dam is a step for- 
ward in the building up of Montana. It 
is my hope that the height of the dam 
will be considered in the Senate commit- 
tee and a decision arrived at which will 
be fair to all parties concerned. 

The welfare of Montana’s Indians is 
met in part by the appropriation of $750,- 
000 for an Indian tuberculosis hospital 
at Galen, Mont. I had asked that the 
full $1,500,000 authorized under the 
Mansfield bill be allowed, and I hope that 
the Senate will allow the ful] amount 
of $1,500,000 when this matter comes 
before that body. ” eRe 

It is my intention to appear before the 
Senate committee and ask that the full 
$9,850,000 plus an additional $7,000,000 
be allowed for the Hungry Horse; that 
$3,500,000 be allowed for the Canyon 
Ferry project; and that the full $1,500,- 
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000 be allowed for the Indian hospital at 
Galen. 

The committee has also allowed $214,- 
000 for the Three Forks project, $15,000 
for the Helena Valley project, and $75,000 
for the Jefferson River project. These 
are important developments in Mon- 
tana’s future and they spell a livelihood 
for our children and an opportunity for 
all our citizens. 

Montana is now making the first step 
toward an assured future. I intend to 
see to it that the process is continued so 
that Montana can be developed for the 
benefit of Montana’s people. This they 
deserve, but they have had to wait a long 
time for it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, wili 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. I am particularly in- 
terested in the item on page 39 which 
provides $3,000,000 for general investi- 
gation of proposed reclamation projects 
and related matters. For the past sev- 
eral weeks I have been conferring with 
the Department of the Interior in the 
hope that it could use some of its cur- 
rent appropriation for the purpose of in- 
vestigating a proposed reclamation proj- 
ect on the Canadian River in my district 
in Texas. Iam wondering if the gentle- 


man can assure me that part of this 

money will be used for that purpose? 
Mr. GORE. I, too, am very much in- 

terested in that particular part of this 


bill. First, I want to congratulate the 
gentleman upon his diligence and con- 
cern over this problem as it relates to his 
home people and also to the Nation as a 
whole. One of the very serious prob- 
lems looming up in the Nation is the 
depletion of the underground water sup- 
ply. I have learned that in the area 
which the gentleman represents this is 
an increasingly acute problem. It is for 
the purpose of making investigations into 
threatened areas such as the gentleman 
makes reference to that this item is in 
the bill. This money is recommended to 
the Congress by this committee, and it is 
my understanding—and I yield to the 
chairman of the subcommittee to corrob- 
orate my opinion—that the subcom- 
mittee recommends to the Congress the 
making available of this appropriation 
for the specific purpose of conducting an 
investigation of such problems as the 
gentleman raises here. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to say that I 
understand that to be the fact, and I am 
glad to say also that the gentleman from 
Texas, who has asked that this matter be 
taken up at this time, has explained to 
me the great need which prevails in his 
district for such an investigation. Cer- 
tainly, I think the investigation should 
be made, and if it is agreeable to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, I would like to 
See the necessary funds utilized out of 
this amount which is provided in this bill 
for investigations in the gentleman’s 
district in Texas. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman. 
It is not only agreeable to me, but it is 
the desire, as I understand, of and the 
intention of the committee, that cer- 
tain of the funds herein be used for that 
specific purpose. 
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Mr. WORLEY. I thank both the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from Tennessee. I can assure both of 
them and the House that there is no 
project more important to the Texas 
Panhandle at this time than the pos- 
sibility of erecting a dam not only for 
flood control and irrigation, but par- 
ticularly providing a water supply for 
industrial and municipal purposes. Iam 
very glad to have the assurance you 
gentlemen offer that a good and sufficient 
portion of this fund wiii be devoted to 
that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the gentleman 
for raising this point which otherwise 
might have escaped my attention in the 
brief time which I have to address the 
committee. 

This question of underground-water 
supply is not only important from the 
standpoint of industrial use and of a 
supply for municipal water systems, but 
as the underground-water reservoir is 
depleted and sinks, the amount of sub- 
terranean irrigation for plant life is les- 
sened, and one of the problems which will 
increasingly demand the attention of 
this Congress in the future is that very 
one. 

Before going further, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to express my appreciation 
for the friendship existing between the 
members of this subcommittee. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has labored long 
and diligently. For many, many weeks 
we have been sitting long, long hours 
daily studying the many problems 
affected by this bill. The distinguished 
gentleman has been thoroughly fair and 
considerate of the minority Members as 
well as his colleagues on the majority. 
As I indicated a few moments ago, the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] specialized 
in the operation of the Bureau of Mines, 
the inspection of mines, and other phases 
of mining, and has done an excellent 
and thorough job. The distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
ScHwasBeE] has done, I believe, the most 
thorough job of investigating and study- 
ing the problems of the Indian Service 
that I have seen done in my 10 years in 
the Congress. The membership may not 
find themselves in full agreement with 
all the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee in this regard, but I do not think 
it will be challenged any place, from any 
source, that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ScuwaBeE] has 
done a very thorough and exhaustive 
job in conducting the hearings and the 
investigation into this subject. 

For that service to the Congress he is 
to be congratulated and now has my con- 
gratulations. Likewise, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srocx- 
MAN], in the particular field in which 
he took the leadership, has shown him- 
self to be diligent, thorough, broad- 
minded, and constructive. 

We members of the minority have 
served as a backstop. Our opinions, 
though they have not prevailed in some 
of the fundamentals of the bill, have, I 
think, been taken into consideration. 
Upon most points in the bill, though in 
some cases reluctantly, we find ourselves 
in agreement. 
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There is one basic question upon which 
there is a fundamental difference of 
opinion. The difference of opinion on 
this basic problem is in no way personal; 
indeed, it is much bigger than that. The 
point of difference to which I refer is 
one of divergence not only within the 
subcommittee but, as has been shown by 
the record, within the Congress and to 
some degree within the entire people. 
However, I must confess my confidence 
that a majority of the people find their 
sentiments differing from the sentiments 
of the present majority of the Congress 
on this question. 

The point of basic difference to which 
I refer relates to electric power. Im- 
mense amounts of the people’s money 
have been expended in the construction 
of hydroelectric dams, yet from the 
budget, from this bill, has been eliminat- 
ed every facility which would make avail- 
able to the people and to their own co- 
operatively owned agencies the power 
generated from these dams. I do not 
charge anyone with being improperly 
influenced. Indeed, I have strong con- 
fidence that such has not happened. 
Nevertheless, that is a question which 
this Congress must decide, and, I dare 
say, which the people will be asked to de- 
cide come November. This is the old bus 
bar philosophy by which, even though 
the people’s money in huge amounts has 
been invested to build these enormous 
generating facilities, the people are de- 
nied the benefit of their own investment 
except that they pay toll to the private 
power companies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it not 
a fact that under this bill as written it 
would be impossible for any of these 
projects acting through the Bureau of 
Reclamation to sell power directly to a 
city which owned its own power dis- 
tributing system? 

Mr. GORE. Does not the gentleman 
understand that to be true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
what I understand from the report, yes. 

Mr. GORE. I think that is spelled out 
more in the report than in the bill. But 
in evaluating the report, it must be 
recognized that the report of a congres- 
sional committee, though not entirely 
binding upon the agencies as having the 
effect of law, nevertheless, binds the 
agencies morally. I know of no agency 
that violates a congressional committee 
report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That 
applies not only to a city but to every 
other kind of public body, such as utility 
districts, reclamation districts, or any 
other public set-up, is that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Of course we know that a small REA 
cooperative cannot build a million dollar 
substation. We know if we build huge 
dams, even if we go as far as we have 
in the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, to tie dams together with high 
tension lines, if we deny the facilities 
to bring that power down to usable form 
but on the other hand, make it avail- 
able only to private concerns which can 
invest the huge sums that are necessary 
to take the power from the bus bar or 
from the high tension line, that means 
that the smail REA’s, the municipal 
systems cannot get it except by paying 
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a toll to the power companies. Does 
than answer the question of the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, it 
answered my question in part. I wonder 
if the gentleman would yield me some 
time so that I may discuss this matter? 

Mr. GORE. I assure the gentleman 
that I will yield him some time and I 
congratulate the gentleman upon his 
interest. We of the minority stand 
ready whenever the Members from the 
West will sufficiently arouse themselves 
to fight this monstrous thing that is being 
done to the people of the West—let me 
repeat—we stand ready to march 
shoulder to shoulder with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Jounson] for the purpose 
of discussing this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to discuss 
a statement in the report on this bill. 
It reads as follows: 

None of the funds in the bill and no funds 
heretofore provided for switchyards are to 
be used for the construction of a switchyard 
at Elverta or for the construction of any 
switchyard facilities at Tracy not required 
for the operation of the project pumps, and 
any other funds allocated by the Bureau 
for these purposes are to be reallocated for 
continuation of construction of facilities 
for which funds have been specifically ap- 
propriated beginning with the fiscal year 
1944. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to try to spell 
that out in one particular case. We 
have heard it said that all of us who 
believe in public power are Socialists 
and that we are this, that, or the other 
thing. I think if you will study the his- 
tory of the Reclamation Service, you will 
find that an integral part of the devel- 
opment of reclamation has been the 
development of power, and that the elec- 
tric power generated is generally turned 
over to public agencies such as cities, 
utility districts, and so forth. 

In this statement it provides that 
nothing can be used for switchyards or 
substations. This is the way that will 
work out: The particular transmission 
line referred to above goes from Shasta 
Dam on to a city called Tracy. Elverta, 
on this line, is a place where they have 
a switchyard. Within a few miles of 
Elverta is the little town of Roseville. 
The people in that town sat down and 
developed and bought a municipal dis- 
tributing system. The city is operating 
a distributing electrical system. There 
is nothing new, there is nothing novel, 
there is nothing radicalin that. In fact, 
the very city where the Speaker of this 
House lives has an electrical distribution 
system, municipally owned. 

The effect of this provision is that this 
little city of Roseville cannot buy its 
electricity directly from the Reclamation 
Bureau. I do not know whether the 
committee realizes what they have done 
when they did this or not, but this is 
what they have done: They have vir- 
tually said that all of the electricity de- 
veloped at Keswick and Shasta Dams— 
and it is a tremendous amount—shall be 
distributed through a private utility. 
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I have not come to my conclusions on 
this matter in any hurried manner. I 
have been involved in these matters for 
over 20 years. That means that this 
private utility, which is one of the best 
managed in the United States, will reap 
the main benefit from this vast invest- 
ment; the features concerning flood con- 
trol, fish control, navigation, and all 
those things have been written off. 
First, the Reclamation Bureau Sells the 
power at a profit to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Then the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., at a profit, naturally, sells 
it to the little city of Roseville, and it 
sells it to its consumers. That means 
that in the municipal utility district of 
Sacramento, organized by the people of 
that district, voting bonds by a 75-per- 
cent majority, will have to buy their 
electricity through a private utility. In 
other words, there is a pyramiding of 
two profits before the consumer gets the 
use of this electricity, when for the con- 
sumers’ benefit the utility district should 
be able to buy the juice directly from the 
Department of Interior. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What is to pre- 
vent your own city buying it at the bus 
bar? It does not have to buy it from the 
private utility company. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. A little 


city like Roseville cannot run a line up 
to the bus bar. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If the Govern- 
ment builds a transmission line to the 


city limits, it can then take it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What is there 
in this bill that prevents that? 

Mr. JOHNSON .of California. The 
point about this bill is that you cannot 
buy it directly from the Reclamation 
Bureau. That is what I think would 
make the biggest public benefit and the 
greatest profit to the public, because you 
are going through two pyramids of 
profit from the power plant to the con- 
sumer, when one should be sufficient. 
When the private utility takes this 
power, they say they pay large local 
taxes. All they do is increase their rate, 
and the consumer pays the tax bill 
through the utility rate. The consumer, 
in fact, pays these taxes in higher elec- 
tric rates, but he does not realize it. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. May I ask what 
the reference to the bill is that prevents 
buying by the municipality? The gen- 
tleman said there was a definite refer- 
ence in the bill that prevents that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Frankly, 
I cannot find that reference in the bill, 
but it is in the report. It is a policy that 
the committee is directing the Reclama- 
tion Bureau to place in its administra- 
tion of the facilities, namely, not to 
allow any substations, switchyard fa- 
cilities, and so forth. This means that 
small cities, who cannot build a line to 
the powerhouse, cannot get this juice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
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Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. STOCKMAN]. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say it has been a privilege 
and pleasure to work with the members 
of the Interior Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations in preparing this year’s bill. 
The committee has worked in complete 
harmony at all times during the extended 
hearings of approximately 3 months. 
At ro time was there any major disagree- 
ment among any of the members of the 
committee on either side of the table. 

I believe the bill which we have brought 
to the floor today for your consideration 
is one of the best bills that could have 
been prepared, considering the differ- 
ences of opinion that exist among the 
membership of the House in the various 
amounts asked for, for work on the proj- 
ects in their different districts. 

I believe the bill merits the approval 
of the House, 

I had the privilege of handling the 
hearings on the Territories Division of 
the hill. It seemed to me that probably 
the two most important items in Terri- 
tories were the extension and reconstruc- 
tion of the Alaskan Railway and the 
highway system in Alaska. Lieutenant 
General Craig of the Army testified be- 
fore the committee at considerable 
length upon the importance of the exten- 
sion and furtherance of the highways 
and railroad in Alaska and it met with 
the approval of the committee to go 
ahead with this work. We consequently 
authorized the approval of $13,500,000 
for highway construction in Alaska and 
$15,000,000 cash and $6,700,000 in con- 
tract authorizations for the Alaska Rail- 
road. 

The Alaska Railroad runs from Seward 
to Fairbanks and is the only railroad in 
Alaska. It is an important arterial con- 
nection between the inland area and the 
coast. 

Hawaii, as one of our territories, pre- 
sented no special problems that required 
undue consideration by the committee. 
Their problems as presented to the com- 
mittee were mostly the same as they had 
been in previous years and the commit- 
tee had no trouble taking care of them. 

We did authorize an item of $1,000,000 
for the construction and operation of 
two fishery research vessels which will 
vitally affect industry of Hawaii, in my 
opinion. It was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee that there were 
vast schools of fish in the far western 
Pacific Ocean about whose habits we 
know very little, how many there might 
be, what their poundage might be, yet 
they are thought to be available for the 
taking. It seemed that the inclusion of 
this item would be of great value to the 
fishing industry both of the United States 
and Hawaii. 

Mr, FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I wish to say for 
the benefit of the Membership that we of 
Hawaii were very happy indeed to have 
the gentleman from Oregon as our guest 
for some 16 days last fall. Ican say from 
personal knowledge that he devoted that 
time to a very thorough examination of 
our problems and therefore comes to this 
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aspect of his responsibility with a very 
complete knowledge of our needs. I 
wish to assure him that what has been 
done in this bill is very much appreciated 
by all of us in those islands. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observations. Although I 
must say I think the item for fishery re- 
search vessels affects industry in the 
United States much more than Hawaii. I 
was very highly and favorably impressed 
with conditions in Hawaii during my 
stay in that delightful paradise of the 
Pacific last summer, and I wish to say 
that in my judgment the United States 
would be very highly benefited by Hawaii 
being made a State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Murpock]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, as 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations made his introductory 
remarks I interrupted him to thank him 
for the kindly consideration given my 
constituents from Arizona. There were 
too meny other items, in addition to 
water projects, for me to touch on all of 
them. I cannot touch on all of them 
now, and I will not repeat what I said 
previously. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to two items in this bill about which I 
am concerned. One of them was ex- 
plained earlier by the chairman. That 
had reference to the maintenance of the 
All-American Canal. When I first picked 
up the report and turned to page 60 I 
saw an item there that disturbed me. 
The chairman did explain it, but I want 
to indicate to the House why I am con- 
cerned about that matter. This is at the 
top of the page: 

All-American Canal—Operation and main- 
tenance. 


I noticed that the estimate for 1949 
was $216,000, and in the last column it is 
indicated that amount was not allowed. 
However, the chairman tells me other 
provisions for it have been made, so that 
my worst fear was not well founded. 

Mr. Chairmun, my reason or laying 
great stress upon this work in another 
State may be a matter of curiosity to 
some as to why I am going to the west of 
Arizona and taking an interest in the All- 
American Canal. But the All-American 
Canal takes water out of the Colorado 
River at the west end of the Imperial 
Diversion Dam, whereas the east end of 
the Imperial Diversion Dam diverts Colo- 
rado River water from there into the Gila 
Canal on the Arizona side of the river. 
Those two canais lead from different 
ends of the Imperial Diversion Dam. 
Engineers tell me that that dam must 
be under one management and eontrol. 
If you are going to divert water into Cali- 
fornia in the All-American Canal and 
into Arizona through the Gila Canal, it 
must be done by the same engineering 
management. I am not enough of an 
engineer to know why that is. However, 
that is a lesser point, although I want 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers to 
operate that dam. 

The All-American Canal is a very large 
and very expensive proposition built with 
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Government money and sponsored by 
the water-using farmers. I take off my 
hat to the farmers down there in the 
Imperial irrigation district who backed 
that canal. The canal is of tremendous 
importance in more than one respect. It 
is big enough that you can cause to flow 
continuously through it all of the aver- 
age flow of the Colorado River; in fact, 
it is more than twice the size it needs 
to be for its legitimate load of irriga- 
tion water to California. Now, this All- 
American Canal runs from the Imperial 
Diversion Dam down to the Mexican 
border to a place called Pilot Knob. Ac- 
cording to a treaty we recently made 
with Mexico we are going to put a cer- 
tain amount of water for Mexico down 
through that canal. That is an interna- 
tional obligation in this water treaty. 
We are going to supply 500,000 acre-feet 
of water annually to Mexico through this 
All-American Canal. That is in the 
treaty, we must carry it out, as it is an 
international obligation but we must not 
let any more water go to Mexico than 
that amount through that canal. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that no pri- 
vate corporation in America, certainly 
not in Mexico, should have complete con- 
trol of that canal, and especially not the 
Imperial Dam. When I first saw page 
60 of this report, it occurred to me that 
the withholding of funds might cause 
the maintenance and the management 
of the All-American Canal and the di- 
version dam to pass to the Imperial Irri- 
gation District. I do not want that to 
happen. It must not happen. We can- 
not afford to let any private corporation 
carry on this Government function under 
treaty with Mexico, for there would be 
plenty of opportunity for it to breach 
the treaty. I do not know that the Im- 
perial district would deliberately breach 
the treaty, but there would be oppor- 
tunity; in fact, I would say there would 
be great likelihood. That is why Iam so 
concerned to have our Government con- 
trol those works. 

I have time and again called the atten- 
tion of the Public Lands Committee to 
the fact that the All-American Canal 
is a great open faucet at the lower end 
of the southwestern water barrel—the 
Colorado River Basin—and we who are 
watching every precious drop of that wa- 
ter must watch how that faucet is opened 
and to what extent. There is evidence 
that somebody in southern California 
wants to turn it on full force and profit 
by wasting water belonging to five States. 

Mr. Chairman, I note what the com- 
mittee says in its report with regard to 
the business of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and that it is not, in the judgment of 
the committee, the business of the Bu- 
reau to build transmission lines from 
our great multiple-purpose dams. I do 
differ in that, but I will not quarrel with 
a part of that statement. I do not want 
the Bureau of Reclamation going into 
the distribution of power business. It 
must produce hydroelectric power be- 
cause they cannot have big multiple- 
purpose dams without producing power 
to be used in irrigation and to help pay 
the total cost. 

There is a tragic shortage of power in 
Arizona and my people are anxious to 
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get power from Hoover Dam which is 
theirs by rights and under the law and 
they are very anxious to see the Davis 
Dam completed and in operation pro- 
ducing power. Arizona needs all of 
Davis power and all of her quota of power 
from Hoover. Dam. But this power is 
not available now and will not be avail- 
able to Arizona without transmission 


lines from those dams into Arizona. . 


There is a part of congressional law in 
the Boulder Canyon Act that makes a 
unique provision concerning transmis- 
sion lines into Arizona from the Hoover 
Dam and that unique provision has a 
bearing upon Government-built trans- 
mission lines into Arizona from Davis 
Dam. Apparently this bill does not ade- 
quately deal with that. I have never 
asked that the Governmeat go into the 
distribution of power. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will be glad to 
yield to the chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man knows that this committee and the 
Congress has appropriated millions, in 
fact, hundreds of millions of dollars for 
transmission lines to load centers where 
people Who want power can send their 
lines and get the power which they need 
right from the load centers. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Icommend that and 
ask for more of it for Arizona. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman 
is in perfect harmony with the commit- 
tee when he says that he does not believe 
the Congress or. the American people by 
taxation, by their tax dollars, should 
build a distribution system all over the 
country wherever power is needed; is that 
right? 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is right if I 
may modify it and make it clear to this 
extent: These big multiple-purpose 
dams are built up in the mountains, 
away off from centers of civilization or 
habitation. The power must be brought 
to the communities and to the farmers 
for pumping. Now, there is a peculiar 
case in my State. The Hoover Dam is 
many, Many, many miles from any large 
city. Of course, it is connected up now 
with southern California by private 
transmission lines, which is all right, but 
Arizona is entitled to some of that power 
and those lines are not there. In this 
particular case Arizona has planned to 
build lines. The Davis Dam has not been 
completed, and there is a tremendous 
power shortage all through the South- 
west. It is no greater in Los Angeles or 
southern California than it is in Arizona, 
relatively. There is a power shortage 
every place. Now, how are we going to 
get power from the Davis Dam to where 
it is needed? Oh, I know there are cor- 
porations, utilities, who would be glad 
to build the power lines, but since this is 
highly monopolistic business, that would 
mean a great and expensive dam to pro- 
duce much needed power with only one 
purchaser. I do not believe, gentlemen, 
it is good public policy to build a great 
dam like Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Shasta, Hoover, Roosevelt, Davis, or any 
of them and permit only one customer to 
take that power. I do not believe that is 
good policy. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I agree 
with the gentleman that the United 
States should not go into the business of 
distributing power, but when they whole- 
sale power they ought to do it on the 


- same business principles that a private 


utility does; is that not correct? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I agree with 
the gentleman on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And if 
you confine yourself to one customer, 
then you have no choice in the matter. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman is 
exactly right. The general situation 
over there in the great Central Valley 
in California is very much like the one 
that I am disturbed about in Arizona. 
So, I want to bring that to the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

I want to commend the committee for 
what I think is generous treatment of 
the Indians, particularly the Navajo and 
Hopi Indians. I would have been glad to 
see even more done, especially for their 
education and for the building of roads, 
but the committee has done a good piece 
of work and I want to approve it, as well 
as the work of the legislative commit- 
tee that has made the legislation pos- 
sible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon (Mr. ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the chairman and members 
of the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the Department of 
the Interior for bringing to the House this 
bill, H.R. 7605. The committee has been 
most diligent in its work in the long pe- 
riod of examinations in the field and ex- 
tensive hearings and concluding work in 
preparing the bill for submission to the 
House. The chairman and several mem- 
bers of the subcommittee visited the Co- 
lumbia River area in my congressional 
district in Oregon last year and made 
every effort to gain full information on 
the ground as to the needs of the various 
districts throughout the United States 
in the important fields of legislation un- 
der the jurisdiction of the committee. 
While it is true there are certain provi- 
sions in the bill and in the report to which 
I cannot give full support, on the whole 
the bill is a good one and should have 
the support of the House, as I am sure 
it will. 

I am deeply interested in the appro- 
priations for the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, not alone because the Bonneville 
project on the Oregon side of the Co- 
lumbia River is in my congressional dis- 
trict, but also because the whole problem 
of providing adequate hydroelectric 
power is a most critical one in this whole 
section at this time. While it is true in 
the Pacific Northwest we are critically 
short of hydroelectric power to take care 
of existing needs, the larger problem of 
finding adequate hydro power to carry 
on the rearmament program is becoming 
most serious. During the war the Co- 
lumbia River area furnished 30 percent 
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of the aluminum that went into airplanes 
and it was able to do so by reason of pow- 
er supplied by the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration. ; 

Last year when I appeared before the 
Interior Subcommittee I submitted load 
estimates applying to the third Oregon 
district, in which I pointed out approach- 
ing power shortages in the Portland area. 
After reading the record of the hearings 
before this committee and the Senate 
committee, I found that the load esti- 
mates I had worked out were closely sub- 
stantiated by the testimony of the offi- 
cials of the Portland General Electric Co. 
and other private sources. However, the 
experience during December of 1947 dem- 
onstrated that the actual loads in the 
Portland area exceeded all previous esti- 
mates. This area, in common with the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco areas in 
California, had the largest population 
growth of any area in the country, being 
some five times the national average in 
the period between 1940 and 1947. This 
accounts for the large increases in the 
Portland area. 

Last December the House Interior Sub- 
committee increased the budget estimates 
on the supplemental submitted by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in order to accel- 
erate generation at Grand Coulee, which 
is the pay-out portion of that project. 
The action of the House committee was 
later confirmed by a floor vote in the 
Senate, and the additional sums to ac- 
celerate Coulee generation were made 
a part of the last supplemental bill. 

The situation in the Portland area is 
grave for the reason that there is not 
sufficient transmission capacity available 
to take this additional Coulee generation 
into the Portland area. This was the 
situation that the Senate committee un- 
covered from the testimony of the op- 
erating officials of the companies serv- 
ing the Portland area and, in my judg- 
ment, was responsible for the observa- 
tions contained in the Senate committee 
report. 

Not only are we finding a deficiency in 
hydroelectric power in the United States 
but we are also facing critical shortages 
in petroleum products and coal. I ad- 
dressed the House on May 10, 1948— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp page 5531l—on 
the question of the natural-resources de- 
velopment as the key to our national 
prosperity and defense. In my remarks 
I called attention to the immense poten- 
tial hydroelectric power in the Columbia 
River area which is undeveloped and go- 
ing to waste every year which, if utilized, 
would replace immense quantities of coal 
and oil now in scarce supply. I called at- 
tention to the fact that the potential 
hydroelectric power located in the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries repre- 
sents about 20,000,000 kilowatts, of which 
18,500,000 kilowatts are now flowing to 
the sea unused. If this oil replacement 
were developed, the oil saved would be 
290,000,000 barrels pei year, or about 95 
percent of the total European oil con- 
sumption, or close to one-quarter of this 
Nation’s prewar consumption. We will 
be recreant in our duty if we fail to speed 
up the construction of the hydroelectric 
power generators in the McNary Dam on 
the Columbia now under construction 
and the Foster Creek, Wash., project 
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which is only in the planning stage, as 
well as the Hungry Horse project in Mon- 
tana under contract. I most sincerely 
urge that our conferees from the House in 
the consideration of the civil-functions 
appropriation bill for the War Depart- 
ment keep in the bill the items for the 
speeding up of two of these projects, 
namely, McNary Dam and Foster Creek 
Dam. 

As I pointed out to the committee when 
the bill was under consideration in the 
House if the $40,000,000 is allocated to 
McNary Dam as recommended by the 
Army engineers, it will make possible the 
completion of the dam 1 year earlier than 
present plans and save the Government 
some $16,000,000 in revenue from the sale 
of hydroelectric power. While doing so, 
we will be receiving this additional power 
so vitally needed not only for advancing 
the economy of the Northwest but for 
providing power needed in the atomic 
energy plant at Hanford, as well as for 
producing the aluminum to carry for- 
ward our 70-group Air Force program. 

To show the value of the development 
and utilization of this great pool of hy- 
droelectric power in the Columbia River 
area I call attention to the equivalent 
values in coal and oil in short supply 
which must be used to replace the hydro- 
electric power now available in the Co- 
lumbia River area, but undeveloped. 


EQUIVALENT COAL 


The United States production of coal 
in the calendar year 1947 was slightly 
over 600,000,000 tons of bituminous and 
subbituminous coal including lignite. 
During this year the production of an- 
thracite was about 9.5 percent of the 
total production of the lower-grade coal, 
or some 57,000,000 tons, or a total of 
about 660,000,000 tons of all kinds. 

In this year the power-generating sta- 
tions of the United States averaged about 
1.29 pounds of coal per kilowatt-hour. 
Therefore under an 80 percent loading, 
which represents average conditions in 
the Pacific Northwest, 1 kilowatt-year 
represents 17,000 kilowatt-hours. To 
produce the amount of power under aver- 
age steam conditions would take 9,000 
pounds of average coal per year. Con- 
sequently 1 kilowatt-year represents the 
equivalent of 4.5 tons of coal. 

Pollowing World War I, United States 
bituminous and lignite production 
reached a maximum of 569,000,000 tons 
annually. In the period from 1919 to 
1929, this type of production ranged an- 
nually between 500,000,000 tons to 560,- 
000,000 tons, with a low rate of 415,000,- 
000 tons during the recession of 1921-22. 
During the depression of the early thir- 
ties this type of coal production dropped 
to 309,000,000 tons annually, or about 
59 percent of the 1920-29 average. This 
type of production did not start upward 
again until 1936 and continued under 
400,000,000 tons until 1940, when the an- 
nual production rate reached 460,000,- 
000 tons. The peak war production of 
such coal reached about 619,000,000 tons 
in 1944, 

The annual anthracite production in 
1920 was about 90,000,000 tons. This has 
been gradually decreasing to 57,000,000 
tons in 1947, with a low rate of 49,000,- 
000 tons in 1932 and 1933. The war peak 
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anthracite production—63,700,000 tons— 
was reached in 1944. 

The combined 1947 coal production 
was only 3.5 percent less than the war 
peak production rate. 

From 1919 to 1946 very little of the 
United States coal production was ex- 
ported, and during this period the 
amount of exports ranged from 3 to 6 
percent of the national production. This 
is easily explained, as before the last war 
Great Britain, western Germany, Poland, 
and other contiguous countries were 
large coal producers. The coal product- 
tion in these countries is now about 25 
percent below prewar levels. Conse- 
quently United States coal exports in 
1947 jumped to about 11 percent of 
United States production, or some three 
times the prewar level. 

The United States coal reserves are 
large, and nationally we have no imme- 
diate worry in this direction. Normally 
coal is not stored at or near the pits. We 
can produce more than 660,000,000 tons 
annually if we had the necessary trans- 
portation equipment. Export demands 
will continue to be heavy until 1951. Our 
export limitations in the next 3 or 4 
years will be imposed by the number of 
available railroad cars and the coal- 
handling facilities at eastern ports, and 
not by mine-production facilities. 

In 1920 the United States national pro- 
duction of electricity amounted to 39,- 
400,000,000 kilowatt-hours, of which 
amount about 21,000,000,000 was pro- 
duced by coal, 2,800,000,000 by oil, gas, 
and wood wastes, leaving 15,600,000,000 
representing hydro production. In that 
year a kilowatt-hour took 3 pounds of 
coal to produce. 

In 1947 the national electric produc- 
tion jumped to 6.5 times the 1920 produc- 
tion, while the coal used in electric pro- 
duction only increased 2.5 times. This 
lack of proportion in increase results 
from greater steam efficiency, more hy- 
dro generation, and the large increases 
in use of oil and gas. In 1920, 12,700,- 
000 barrels of oil were used annually by 
the power industry. This use jumped to 
36,300,000 barrels in 1946. Practically all 
of this fuel-oil increase occurred between 
1940 and 1946. 

Let us now examine the coal equivalent 
represented by the potential hydropower 
on the Columbia, its trubutaries, and in 
areas adjacent thereto. With 7,000 
hours’ use per year the wasted, unused 
hydropower of the Columbia and its 
tributaries represents the equivalent of 
about 110,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
If this wasted hydropower were used in 
basic electro industries, the coal equiva- 
lent would be about 130,000,000 tons an- 
nually, or about one-quarter of the nor- 
mal United States bituminous coal pro- 
duction. 

The Bonneville plant output is the 
equivalent of 2,600,000 tons annually. 
The ultimate development of Grand 
Coulee and McNary represents 12,500,000 
tons annually. Foster Creek and Hungry 
Horse together are the equivalent of 
5,600,000 tons annually. 

Therefore it can be conservatively 
stated that the unharnessed flow of the 
Columbia Basin in a year’s time is the 
equivalent of around 100,000,000 tons of 
coal. In the not distant future the 
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wastage of this undeveloped power will 
be classed the same as wastefully burning 
100,000,000 tons of coal in each year. 


EQUIVALENT OIL 


On numerous occasions during the past 
9 years I have addressed the House on the 
over-all resources problem, especially 
covering critical materials which could 
be produced in the electric furnace and 
the electric cell. A goodly number of 
these suggestions, especially the one of- 
fered before this Nation was involved in 
World War I, have been placed in oper- 
ation and the experience throughout the 
war and since has been eminently satis- 
factory. 

Today I intend to cover the national 
liquid and solid fuel situation, especially 
the former, as within the next 10 years 
this will become one of our most critical 
defense problems. 


PETROLEUM RESERVES AND CONSUMPTION 


According to the American Petroleum 
Institute the estimated proven petroleum 
reserves existing as of last year were 
21,900,000,000 barrels. The increase in 
reserves per year resulting from the dis- 
coveries of new fields dropped from 511,- 
000,000 barrels in 1944 to 244,000,000 bar- 
rels at the beginning of 1947. Ten years 
ago these national reserves were being 
increased at the rate of 930,000,000 bar- 
rels annually, through new discoveries. 
Such an increase is now dropping to the 
vanishing point, which means that this 
Nation will rapidly deplete its in-sight 
supply of oil. 

The United States’ annual rate of pe- 
troleum consumption in 1947 reached an 
all-time high, being in excess of 2,000,- 
000,000 barrels. Just before the last war 
the world consumption of petroleum was 
sightly under 2,000,000,000 barrels annu- 
ally, with the United States consump- 
tion being 60 percent of the world con- 
sumption, or about 1,500,000,000 barrels. 
The per capita United States consump- 
tion of petroleum products increased 
from 370 gallons in 1938 to 608 gallons 
in 1947, or an increase of 65 percent. 

Since World War I, the United States 
has been exporting about 15 to 20 
percent of its petroleum production, but 
with the increase in domestic consump- 
tion these exports have dropped to 8 per- 
cent of production. These exports are 
now about balanced by imports from the 
Caribbean and Mediterranean areas. Our 
imports are in the form of crude oil while 
our exports are the refined products. The 
reason for such a sharp increase in do- 
mestic consumption is due to several 
causes: First, our industrial production 
is at a high level with many modern proc- 
esses requiring oil-heat treatment, there- 
by resulting in conversion from coal to 
oil. Our railroads are rapidly changing 
to Diesel locomotives from coal burners, 
and seven-eighths of all late locomotive 
purchases have been Diesels. The farm 
use of Diesel oil and gasoline in tractors 
and trucks has about doubled in the last 
10 years. Aviation requirements of high- 
octane gasoline are rapidly increasing, 
and our automobile production rate is 
approaching the prewar rate of 4,500,000 
to 5,000,000 new cars per year. 

There are no indications that the pres- 
ent petroleum consumption rate will sta- 
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bilize within the next 5 years, but as I 
see it, the consumption rate will increase. 
This Nation at present has only about 
30 percent of the world’s known petro- 
leum reserves but we are consuming at 
home nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
production. During the past winter the 
effects of oil shortages have suddenly be- 
come very pronounced, resulting in dis- 
tress calls from many sections. The Na- 
tion’s present petroleum demands exceed 
the war’s peak consumption. 

This Nation is now being placed be- 
tween the two jaws of the mechanical 
vise which are being tightened by the 
screw of increasing domestic demands. 
No wonder Arabian oil is now receiving 
international attention. The stated 
proven reserves in the Middle East are 
25 percent higher than the total like 
United States reserves, and geophysical 
soundings indicate that the most prob- 
able Middle East reserves will be double 
the present reserves of the United States. 
Such coundings further indicate that the 
greatest existing oil pool lies in the area 
of the Caspian Sea-Russian territory, and 
extends into and across the Indian Ocean 
into the East Indies. 

Our usable refining capacity is now 
being operated at the highest obtainable 
rate, and the industry is making every 
effort to expand refining facilities. 
Everything possible is being done to in- 
crease refining volume, but this is the 
easiest part of the over-all problem. 
The petroleum industry is doing all pos- 
sible to help in the solution of this 
problem. 

The latest figures obtainable on Euro- 
pean petroleum consumption indicate a 
use of 310,000,000 barrels annually, which 
is about 20,000,000 barrels less than the 
prewar use. Sixty million barrels are 
annually produced in Europe, and the 
same amount is imported from the United 
States. This reprerents only 3 percent of 
United States production—the remaining 
amount of European use comes from the 
Middle East and the Caribbean. Euro- 
pean requirements will increase as con- 
ditions stabilize. Refined lubricants, al- 
though in tight supply in the United 
States, constitute our principal dollar 
value exports to Europe. 

I call attention to the following per- 
tinent editorial from the Washington 
Post: 

OIL FOR THE FUTURE 

Anyone who has been content to regard 
America's oil supplies as a problem for some- 
one else to worry about will get a rude shock 
from the report of the special subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
The report is so cogent and so rational that 
it ought to be required reading for every 
informed citizen. And it pulls no punches in 
stating that an immediate, comprehensive 
oil policy is vital to security, even though 
the policy make make necessary such re- 
straints as oil rationing and steel allocations. 
As the committee phrases it: 

“We want to give expression, frankly and 
without equivocation, to our view that the 
Nation is already guilty of half-hearted ac- 
tion in dealing with petrcleum; that as a 
Nation we are living profligately today in our 
use of petroleum products; that we are pro- 
viding inadequately for national defense at 
a time of great international tension; that 
early action is imperative, on a national scale, 
unless we wish to continue to jeopardize the 
national safety and render future generations 
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in this great country hostage to our own 
profligacy.” 

The blunt fact is that as a Nation we have 
become oil-happy. We are consuming now 
more oil than the entire world used in 1938; 
and last year we used 9 percent more oil than 
at the peak of the war. The great upturn in 
demand, the committee asserts, is due to 
two factors; the instruments for burning oil 
are increasing more rapidly than the facilities 
for producing oil, and there is a growing pub- 
lic preference for oil over coal for a variety 
of reasons, “not excluding the gyrations of 
the leader of the United Mine Workers.” 

It should be obvious that the United States 
is particularly vulnerable to a curtailment of 
its oil supplies, even for civilian use. This is 
even more true with respect to military use, 
for oil is the food for war. Yet, according to 
estimates, demand will outstrip domestic pro- 
duction by a million barrels a day in 1948 
and 2,000,000 barrels a day in 1954. The com- 
mittee suggests on the basis of precedent that 
we would be nearly 3,000,000 barrels a day 
short of war requirements. At the same time 
domestic oil discoveries are declining and 
excess production capacity no longer exists. 
The critical implications of this situation 
cannot be stressed too strongly as world ten- 
sion forces us to augment our military 
strength. 

The report shows clearly the vital relation- 
ship of steel to petroleum, for the present oil 
shortage is primarily caused by a bottleneck 
in steel. The committee is not overly san- 
guine about the voluntary steel allocation 
program. This program, the committee em- 
phasizes, must “not be permitted to rock 
along if it gives evidence of being ineffec- 
tive.” The alternative is, of course, a man- 


datory allocation program directed at attain- 
ing so far as possible self-sufficiency in this 
country, and beyond that at developing 
sources in the Western Hemisphere and other 


areas. In this connection the committee also 
observes forthrightly: “within the next 6 
months the Government must determine 
whether present efforts * * * to persuade 
the consumer to conserve oil will be ade- 
quate.” If the voluntary program gives evi- 
dence of failure, “rationing must be im- 


posed.” 


In this atomic age all our defense arms 
move on petroleum products. There- 
fore the preservation of our security rests 
on the maintenance of an adequate 
petroleum base. These conditions are 
therefore an enlarging source of worry 
to our Navy, Army, and Air Forces. With 
consumption doubling, new discoveries 
dropping at a rapid rate to one-fourth of 
values existing 10 years ago, and reserves 
being depleted, it is apparent that this 
Nation is drifting into an insecure 
position. 

ENERGY SUBSTITUTES 


Low-cost firm hydro energy is the best 
obtainable substitute, as it can produce a 
better industrial end product at a lower 
cost. Industrially the electric furnace or 
electric cell do not produce the flame 
contacts which result in lower metal and 
chemical grades, as when oil, gas, or coal 
furnaces are used. Further, the com- 
mercial and mechanical utilization effi- 
ciency of firm hydro power is much bet- 
ter than that of oil, which in turn is bet- 
ter than that of coal. 

These facts lead to the natural inquiry: 
How many barrels of oil does a hydro 
kilowatt operating at a high-use factor 
for 1 year displace? ‘The most efficient 
oil-burning generating station in the 
Pacific Northwest produces 440 output 
kilowatt-hours for one barrel of oil. The 
best, like plants in California produce 
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about 490 kilowatt-hours. The highest 
possible commercial efficiency would 
give 535 kilowatt-hours. Therefore, 
500 kilowatt-hours per barrel is a con- 
servative round figure representing 
probable best practices. The hours use 
per year in the Pacific Northwest runs 
7,000 hours, or what is known in the in- 
dustry as an 80 percent load factor. The 
electro industries run above 8,000 hours 
per year. From these average use and 
modern relations it follows that 1 kilo- 
watt-year of hydro power is equivalent 
to about 14 barrels of oil. The majority 
of industrial users find it impossible to 
reach the efficiency of the modern large 
generating stations. Consequently on a 
delivered individual basis, 1 kilowatt- 
year represents about 15.5 barrels of oil. 
Some of the older generating plants in 
the Northwest only produce 300 kilowatt- 
hours per barrel, or 23 barrels per kilo- 
watt-year. 

The Bonneville plant during the war 
turned out 570,000 continuous kilowatts, 
which is equivalent to 8,800,000 barrels. 
The 15-unit completed Grand Coulee 
plant is equivalent to 28,000,000 barrels 
of oil annually. When McNary Dam is 
completed the oil saving will be about 
15,500,000 barrels annually. The exist- 
ing usable steam generation in the 
Pacific Northwest is about 275,000 kilo- 
watts, and when this capacity is running 
to meet low-water conditions, 5,000,000 
barrels will be consumed. From present 
indications it will be difficult to even 
secure commitments on 5,000,000 barrels, 
due to the tight situation on the Pacific 
coast. The potential power on the Co- 
lumbia and its tributaries is around 20,- 
000,000 kilowatts, and 18,500,000 kilo- 
watts is now flowing to the sea unused. 
If this displacement energy were de- 
veloped, the oil saving would be in round 
numbers 290,000,000 barrels annually, or 
about 95 percent of the total European 
consumption, or a quarter of our own 
prewar consumption. I cite these facts 
to show the importance of undeveloped 
hydro power in our future economy. 

I have pointed out on many occasions 
that in the past 8 years we have become 
the storehouse for the world. In so doing 
we have depleted the resources that were 
considered to be on the shelves of this 
resource storehouse. It is therefore time 
that we began to fully consider the neces- 
sary corrective measures to maintain our 
national position. Today I am only con- 
sidering the fuel components of the prob- 
lem, but I want to call to your attention 
again the like situation in the electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical fields, 
which from the security angle is just as 
important as the petroleum situation 
which I have outlined. 

Mr. Chairman, I again commend the 
committee for its tireless work and rec- 
ommendation of the essential appropria- 
tions for the maintenance and continua- 
tion of the work of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and most sincerely urge 
that our conferees on the civil functions 
bill of the War Department make avail- 
able the necessary funds to carry forward 
with all speed the construction projects 
on the Columbia River, McNary Dam, 
and Foster Creek Dam, in order that we 
may not find ourselves in the midst of a 
revitalized rearmament program without 
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the hydroelectric power necessary to 
carry the program forward. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I call the attention of the House to 
the fact that the bill now before us is the 
most important appropriation bill for 
Alaska on a day-to-day, month-to- 
month, and year-to-year basis. It is frora 
the grants made under this bill and simi- 
lar bills, past and future, that most can 
be expected by vay of Government assist- 
ance to private initiative in contributing 
to the development of Alaska. 

It gives me pleasure to say here that 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN], and his fellow members 
have listened attentively to the presenta- 
tion of Alaska’s needs and have given 
those of us who appeared in behalf of 
the items in the bill concerning the Ter- 
ritory all the time and consideration we 
could have asked for. I want to con- 
gratulate the subcommittee upon the 
realistic approach to Alaska problems 
which is reflected by an examination of 
this bill. 

It contains in all $32,879,595 in cash 
and $17,625,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions for work to be performed in Alaska 
by the Department of the Interior in the 
next fiscal year. This would be $18,- 
554,497 more in cash than was contained 
for the Territory in the Interior Appro- 
priation bill passed last year. 

Now, at long last, a really construc- 
tive program can be started in the Ter- 
ritory. I well realize that Alaska’s stra- 
tegic position is in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the additions being made to 
the budget of the civilian agencies. 
Nevertheless, a road built this year be- 
cause it is considered essential to na- 
tional security will continue to serve a 
useful purpose in attracting and assist- 
ing in the maintenance of a larger per- 
manent population. 

When it is considered that Alaska at 
its most westerly point is less than 60 
miles from Soviet Asia, the argument 
that we must proceed without delay to 
build up our northern rampart gains 
new weight. The long years of neglect 
by the Federal Government which 
Alaska has suffered refiect no credit on 
our national policy. I must say, how- 
ever, that the bill now before the House 
is not only an acknowledgment of that, 
but gives testimony to the intention of 
the subcommittee to see to it that this 
condition does not continue longer. 

It is not enough to maintain armed 
forces in Alaska not ony for the defense 
of that region but of the Nation as a 
whole. It is equally important that 
more settlers be attracted there, that in- 
dustries be established and that busi- 
nesses be created. In the main, that is 
bound to be accomplished by the Amer- 
ican system of private initiative. Addi- 
tionally, there is an absolute requirement 
for substantial contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government of the very kind which 
are contained in this bill. By building 
more roads, by improving existing roads, 
by rehabilitating the Alaska Railroad, 
and by carrying on many other activities 
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spelled out in this bill, worth-while aid 
will be given to the pioneers of 1948. 

Having said that the subcommittee 
has in many important fields taken ac- 
tion which is calculated to and will aid 
materially, I know it will not be inap- 
propriate for me to point out a few items 
in the bill which I think could be im- 
proved to the advantage of all concerned. 

First, I refer to the item for game- 
law enforcement. A budgetary request 
of $420,000 was made. The bill as re- 
ported out contained $175,000, precisely 
the same figure made available for this 
fiscal year. I submit there is urgent, 
even imperative, need for more money 
than this. 

The wildlife resources of Alaska are 
now facing an emergency condition more 
serious than at any past time in the his- 
tory of the Territory. 

During the recent war, the Army con- 
structed many aircraft landing fields 
throughout the Terrtory. In addition, 
the Army was primarily responsible for 
a great expansion of the highway systems 
of Alaska. The net result of these ac- 
tions has been the opening up of thou- 
sands of square miles of virgin game, fish, 
and fur country hitherto inaccessible to 
man by favored means of travel. This 
construction work has caused an influx 
of thousands of nonresidents into the 
Territory in addition to the tremendous 
increase in Army and Navy personnel now 
stationed in various portions of Alaska. 

Alaska, unlike the various States, can- 
not have a State conservation commis- 
sion. The Federai Government is di- 
rectly charged with the administration, 


management, and proper utilization of 
big game, fur animals, migratory water- 
fowl, and game fishes for an area of 
land approximately one-fifth the size of 


the United States. The tremendous in- 
crease in population in Alaska is en- 
dangering species of game animals, many 
of which are fund nowhere else in the 
world. 

To cite a few examples of unusual game 
animals in Alaska, the big brown bear, 
the largest carnivore on earth, is found 
in relatively restricted areas in Alaska. 
Kodiak Island is well known for its brown 
bear population as is the Alaskan Penin- 
sula and several of the islands of south- 
eastern Alaska. Grant’s caribou is found 
on the Alaska Peninsula. The Dallsheep 
has a quite restricted range in Alaska. 
Aside from the esthetic and recreational 
values inherent in the pursuit of these 
animals, their economic value is enor- 
mous. The harvest of beaver, otter, 
foxes, marten, and mink annually in 
Alaska is usually of greater value than 
the entire purchase price originally paid 
to Russia for this Territory. 

As an example of the importance of 
the fur resources of the Territory, during 
the past trapping season, the value of 
the catch of mink alone which came into 
Ketchikan in southeastern Alaska*was in 
excess of $400,000 . 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has re- 
cently reorganized the administrative 
and enforcement set-up in Alaska. The 
21 fisheries enforcement officers and the 
9 wildlife agents have been instructed by 
the Director of the Service through the 
new regional director of the Service in 
Alaska to administer and enforce all laws 
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pertaining to the conservation and man- 
agement of fisheries as well as wildlife. 
This reorientation of duties and objec- 
tives by the entire group of law enforce- 
ment personnel staticned in the Territory 
will be more effective in conserving and 
properly managing these resources. Not- 
withstanding this reorganization, there 
are many areas in which, because of a 
lack of personnel and equipment, no 
effective management of wildlife or 
fishery resources can be possible. To 
husband and manage properly these 
resources, it is imperative that funds be 
provided for additional law enforcement 
officers in the Territory. For them to 
be effective, it is equally imperative that 
funds be provided by the Congress for 
the purchase of essential transportation 
items, boats, automobiles, and aircraft. 

Further, the existing staff of Alaska 
law-enforcement officers cannot patrol 
their districts unless funds are provided 
for the replacement of transportation 
items which are now almost completely 
worn out. The present automobile 
equipment available for law-enforce- 
ment officers in Alaska is in every in- 
stance of prewar vintage. Unless funds 
can be provided to replace this equip- 
ment, these law-enforcement cfficers 
cannot be effective in guarding the 
resources charged to them. Motor 
launches and small river boats with 
outboard motors are needed, not only 
for the protection of big game and fur 
animals but to make possible the patrol 
by boat of vast areas in which migratory 
waterfowl nest and rear their young. 
These nesting areas in Alaska furnish 
most of the migratory waterfowl which 
are hunted on the Pacific flyway of the 
United States. 

Funds are also necessary for the re- 
pair, maintenance, and operation of 
boats and aircraft in Alaska. That the 
wildlife resources of the Territory are 
being rapidly depleted is undeniable. 
Unless adequate and speedy action is 
taken, such big game animals as the 
white sheep—Dall sheep—and caribou, 
found nowhere else under the American 
flag, could become extinct within a short 
time. Other game, such as the giant 
Alaska moose and brown bear, are fight- 
ing a losing game in the battle for exist- 
ence. Over one-half the population of 
the Territory depends almost entirely on 
fish and wildlife for their livelihood, and 


- there is no one individual in Alaska who 


is not directly concerned with these 
resources. 

Hunting pressure has increased many- 
fold due to the large increase in popula- 
tion, the increased use of aircraft, bet- 
ter transportation facilities, and the 
consequent availability for hunting of 
areas which had heretofore been in- 
accessible. Fur bearers, long the only 
source of revenue in a large portion of 
the Territory, are being rapidly depleted 
in a number of areas. Every citizen of 
the United States has a claim or in- 
terest in Alaska’s wildlife resources, and 
they have a right to expect that these 
birds, animals, and fishes are being ade- 
quately protected and managed. The 
present value of Alaska’s game animals, 
birds, and fishes, exclusive of commer- 
cial fishes, at present-day values may be 
estimated conservatively as being in ex- 
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cess of $100,000,000. The esthetic value 
to tourists, sportsmen, camera fans, and 
nature lovers cannot be estimated. 
From a standpoint of simple business 
practice alone, these wildlife and fishery 
resources are well worth an investment 
of several times the present appropria- 
tion. 

It would have been helpful, I believe, 
if the modest item of $37,500 to be made 
available for a coordinating staff in the 
Division of Territories hed been retained. 
For my part, I want to say the Division 
has been of greatest assistance. But it 
is understaffed and this relatively small 
appropriation could have been used most 
constructively. 

I am concerned, too, about the sub- 
committee’s statement regarding abol- 
ishment of the Alaska regional office of 
the Bureau of Land Management. No- 
where in the United States, I am in- 
formed, is there such activity relating to 
homesteading as in the Territory and 
the regional office there is serving a 
demonstrable need. We have found 
that governmental functions are always 
better served when there is a direct 
channel between the Alaska office and 
Washington, with the utmost local au- 
tonomy being granted Alaska officials. 
Whatever its name might be, I hope there 
can be maintained in the Territory an of- 
fice serving a need which even an in- 
creased district office cannot fulfill and 
which is beyond the functions of that dis- 
trict office. 

In concluding, I want to thank the 
members of the subcommittee from the 
bottom of my heart—and I know every 
last Alaskan would wish. to join me in 
this—for the really magnificent contri- 
bution they have made in this bill aimed 
at removing the dread scourge of tuber- 
culosis from Alaska. In addition to 
previous assistance given in this field, 
the subcommittee has now recommended 
the appropriation of $550,000 for the in- 
stallation and operation of control units 
at various points throughout the Terri- 
tory. Additionally, the subcommittee 
has approved contract authorization for 
$5,925,000. This will make possible the 
construction of a new sanitarium in 
southwestern Alaska. When this sani- 
tarium is operating, when the control 
units have been established, and when 
the sanitarium at Sitka has been com- 
pleted, we will then and at long last 
be in position in Alaska to control tuber- 
culosis. The subcommittee on Interior 
Department appropriations will have the 
everlasting credit for having made that 
Possible. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress myself to the language contained in 
this bill on page 95, lines 11 to 14 inclu- 
sive, the words “or that such person is 
not a” on line 24, line 25, and lines 1, 2, 
and 3 on page 96 except for the word 
“Provided” at the end of line 3, all the 
words after “violence” on line 10 and all 
of lines 11 to 14-0on page 96 up to and 
including “1947.” This provision has 
become known as the Keefe Red-rider, 
and has previously been inserted in at 
least two appropriation bills passed by 
this House within the past month. 
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When we had the supplemental Fed- 
eral Security Agency appropriation bill 
for 1949 under consideration last April 29 
I said that I agreed with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEre] in his ef- 
forts to rid the Government service of 
employees who were subversive to the 
best interests of the United States or 
members of the Communist Party. At 
that time the bill under consideration 
contained a rider such as the one con- 
tained in the present bill. Since then I 
have given this matter very great consid- 
eration, and my conscience has been 
concerned with the position that I then 
took. I am now convinced that in order 
to get at the Commies we would be un- 
necessarily punishing a number of loyal 
Government employees. 

Today, after hearing the illustration 
given by my distinguished friend and col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KIRWAN] wherein he depicted a situation 
in which he as a member of a labor union, 
paying dues for many, many years, would 
have to give up all his rights and the 
payments made all those years toward a 
death benefit, and after recalling to mind 
the illustration given by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] when we previously con- 
sidered this matter in connection with 
an appropriation bill, I must frankly say 
that I feel that I was wrong and am now 
in favor of deleting this Keefe rider from 
the bill. I have discussed this matter 


with a number of the members of this 
committee and trust they will take such 
action. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man will be glad to know that after full 
consideration of this matter pertaining 
to the language which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwin], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton], and 
other Members of the House on both 
sides of the aisle have objected to, and 
after this subcommittee on Interior De- 
partment appropriations has fully con- 
sidered the force and effect of this lan- 
guage to which the gentleman objects, 
we have agreed and decided that, dur- 
ing the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, when that paragraph is reached 
I shall submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the language which has been 
so strenuously objected to be deleted 
from the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. I appreciate very 
much the decision of the gentleman from 
Iowa, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
and feel that he is taking a commendable 
position in this matter. If we are go- 
ing to help to rid organized labor of 
some Communist leaders we must do so 
by some means other than this rider. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am very glad 
that the gentleman from New York 
brought out that particular part of the 
bill, which in my opinion is uncalled for 
and which certainly infringes upon the 
civil rights of government workers and 
which furthermore brings out the idea 
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of guilt by association to such an extent 
that it would result in thousands of 
innocent people being contaminated be- 
cause of the wording contained in this 
subsection. I am in favor of striking 
out all of lines 11, 12, 13, and 14 on page 
95, line 24 containing the words “or 
that such person is not a” all of line 
25, page 95; lines 1, 2, and 3, page 96, 
up to and including the numerals “1947”; 
all the words after “violence” on line 10, 
all of lines 11 to 14, page 96, up to and 
including the numerals “1947.” 

The language contained therein is 
vicious and should be stricken com- 
pletely. To allow this language to stand 
as it is would harm thousands of inno- 
cent people who could be considered, I 
believe, guilty by association because of 
this wording. Labor union members 
would be penalized for what their offi- 
cers did or did not do. I call upon the 
House, at the proper time, to delete these 
words so that the rights of innocent 
Government employees can be protected 
and to do away with any possibility that 
innocent people may suffer through any 
declaration or implication of guilt by as- 
sociation as this language says. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. I appreciate greatly 
the contribution that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] who is 
now addressing the committee has made 
by his very pertinent remarks. I also 
appreciate greatly the statement made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] that when we reach 
this part of the bill, there will be a unani- 
mous-consent request that this language 
be stricken. I think that if this language 
is stricken such action will be a very 
fine contribution to good legislation and 
in keeping with the true ideals of Ameri- 
canism. I want to express my appre- 
ciation to both gentlemen. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, it was my pleasure to have the 
privilege of serving temporarily with the 
subcommittee in connection with the 
marking up of a portion of the bill under 
consideration today. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], pains- 
takingly considered all items of the bill, 
as did other members of the committee. 
I know that the chairman did his utmost 
to give fair and equitable consideration 
to all matters before the committee. 
For that reason, I reluctantly take ex- 
ception to the language commencing on 
the bottom of page 8 of the report accom- 
panying the bill. It is as follows: 

The acquisition of the properties of a pri- 
vately owned power company serving a power- 
consuming area by a public-utility district 
through a strange method of condemnation 
proceedings—as has already been consum- 
mated in: one instance in a Northwestern 
State—is undemocratic in its application and 
should not be condoned unless such proceed- 
ing is approved the American way which is by 
@ majority vote of the qualified voters in the 
respective area. Such procedure has the 
earmarks of a Soviet power policy and will 
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not be countenanced by this committee and 
we are entirely certain that the Congress and 
the American people will insist that such a 
policy does not get a foothold in America 
against any private business regardless of 
how small or how large. 


While the report does not refer specifi- 
cally to the State of Washington, I as- 
sume that it has reference to my State 
for the reason that we do have a law 
providing for the acquisition of private 
power facilities through condemnation 
proceedings by public-utility districts. 
I am sure that if the committee had the 
complete background with reference to 
this law, this language would not have 
appeared in the report. 

Many years ago the people of the State 
of Washington enacted what has gen- 
erally been referred to as the Bone public 
power law. This law was ratified in 1930 
in the form of an initiative by a vote of 
all the people of the State of Washington. 
The law authorizes the formation of 
public utility districts by a vote of the 
people in the respective districts of the 
State. It also provides for the election 
of three public utility commissioners. It 
is true that these commissioners, under 
the law, have authority to institute con- 
demnation proceedings of private power 
facilities. It is also true that there has 
been considerable controversy in our 
State on this question. However, the peo- 
ple of the State voted on this very ques- 
tion raised by the members of the com- 
mittee in the report in a statewide elec- 
tion in 1940 and again in 1946. It arose 
in connection with an initiative which 
provided that, before any condemnation 
proceedings could be instituted by any 
public utility district, a vote would have 
to be taken by the people in that district. 
The people of our State rejected this 
initiative. It has become the accepted 
Policy of the State of Washington in 
these matters. 

I have given the House the benefit of 
this information because I would like to 
make it clear that our people have voted 
on this question, not once, but three times 
on a statewide basis and, in addition, the 
people in every district where a utility 
district functions have had the oppor- 
tunity of voting on this question. 

I cannot help but feel therefore that 
the committee is in error when it refers 
to this method as being undemocratic. 
As a matter of fact, various governmental 
bodies in our State, and in other States 
of the Union, have historically had the 
right, through their respective elective 
officials and in some cases appointed of- 
ficials, to institute condemnation pro- 
ceedings without a-vote of the people. I 
refer specifically to the right of cities 
to condemn and take over and operate 
water systems without a vote of the peo- 
ple; the similar right enjoyed by cities, 
counties, and States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to condemn property for high- 
way purposes. As a matter of fact, off- 
hand, I am unable to recall any situation 
where a vote of the people is required 
as a condition precedent to the institu- 
tion of condemnation proceedings. The 
Congress of the United States has dele- 
gated to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment the right to institute condem- 
nation proceedings for a multitude of 
governmental purposes. 
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I am sure the House will understand 
that the people of my State are firm 
believers in the democratic process. A 
majority of our people having spoken on 
this issue on several occasions by a direct 
vote of the people themselves, I feel that 
we have dealt with this matter in a most 
just and democratic way. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. HORAN. This issue has been a 
very prominent part of our own State 
politics for a number of years. Is it not 
true that all counties in the State of 
Washington, with the exception of one, 
rejected the initiative that would have 
compelled a vote on every action of a 
public-utility district? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is correct. I know the gen- 
tleman was very active in connection 
with the enactment of the original law, 
known as the Bone public-power law, 
back in 1930. I am sure he agrees with 
the statement I have made. I have 
made this statement for purposes of ex- 
planation because I know the Committee 
would like to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jack- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
inaction on the part of this House is 
alone responsible for hampering the in- 
dustrial and economic growth of the 
cities of this Nation. I mean inaction 
with respect to the Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner housing bill. Recently a factual 
study of housing in Allegheny County, 
Pa., was undertaken by the Allegheny 
conference on community development. 
It declared that “communities fighting 
to preserve or to expand their economic 
bases can hardly afford to neglect the 
housing factor any longer.” The con- 
ference is considering the extent to 
which the city of Pittsburgh’s competi- 
tive strength is being hampered by exist- 
ing housing conditions, and as an impor- 
tant factor in its future development. 

It was stated that “Pittsburgh has its 
full share of the Nation’s housing short- 
age,” and, therefore, the conference 
backed necessary local and State action 
to improve and expand the housing sup- 
ply. A Pennsylvania State law now per- 
mits insurance companies to invest in 
housing; a newly organized Pittsburgh 
Redevelopment Authority is ready to 
assemble land for redevelopers who want 
to build homes in Pittsburgh’s older sec- 
tions. The Pittsburgh Housing Author- 
ity—working with a city grant—is plan- 
ning 7,000 low-rent units for construc- 
tion when governmental assistance is 
available. City building-permit proce- 
dures have been streamlined, a modern 
building code has been adopted, and a 
city-wide rezoning plan prepared. The 
Allegheny County Planning Commission 
has been given new powers to regulate 
suburban subdivisions so that prospec- 
tive home owners may be protected. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this has been 
done by local action. But Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County cannot go ahead 
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full steam until it has needed Federal aid. 
In a report on studies of housing need, 
the conference says: 

The conclusions point to the necessity of 
State and Federal aid for slum clearance, 
low-rent housing, and urban redevelopment. 


Some of the Members of the House 
may be wondering who are these Pitts- 
burgh people who are demanding Fed- 
eral aid to slum clearance and low-rent 
housing. Let me tell you. The chair- 
man of the conference is the director of 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search. The vice chairmen are the pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Trust Co. and the 
president of Kaufmann’s Department 
Store. The president of the United 
States Steel Corp. is on the executive 
committee. The rest of the names of of- 
ficers, executive committee, and spon- 
soring committee are equally important 
in Pittsburgh’s business and civic affairs. 
Here is what they say: 

Few Pittsburghers will deny the need for 
both public and private action to provide 
housing for every income group. The region 
isn’t quarreling over theories, It is out to 
get housing for every income level. 


All this comes from practical business 
men whose dedication to the principles 
of the free enterprise system cannot be 
questioned. Let us keep that in mind. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
must immediately report the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill if action is to be pos- 
sible before the end of this session. Like 
the good people of Pittsburgh, Members 
of this body should stop quarreling over 
theories, and get some action. There 
must be decent housing for families of 
every income level. 

Members of the House from western 
Pennsylvania desire an opportunity to 
vote on the question of adequate housing 
legislation. I do not like to charge that 
the majority leadership is determined 
that, rather than permit an open vote 
on the public housing title of the bill, 
they will scuttle it in committee, or fili- 
buster it to death. Somehow we folk 
from Pittsburgh believe in equal treat- 
ment to all. In housing, that includes a 
reasonable public-housing program such 
as that proposed in the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagener bill. It is not right that a few 
Members can prevent the membership 
of this body from expressing itself on 
this all-important matter. It is time for 
a show-down. I hope Members will 
hurry to the Speaker’s desk and sign 
Discharge Petition No. 6. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ScHwaBeE]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
5 minutes remaining. I yield these 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ScHWABE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank the minority 
for this additional allotment of time, 
and while we are on the subject to say 
that they have been very gracious and 
I appreciate the cooperation they have 
given the committee at all times. I es- 
pecially appreciate their cooperation in 
connection with the special assignment 
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of my portion of this bill, that of deal- 
ing with appropriations for the Indian 
Service. They have been most coopera- 
tive indeed. 

In the first place, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is a bureau that is something 
over 100 years old. It has been dealing 
with the people who first inhabited this 
country. The problem has been difficult 
and yet we think sometimes that the 
Bureau has failed in some of the most 
laudable purposes it has announced, so 
far as the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses is concerned. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I am 
very happy to yield to my colleague from 
Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I once served on the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House, and I followed their affairs for a 
great many years before that. Has the 
gentleman made any study at all of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934 and what 
it has done to the Indians? And is the 
present committee going to make it pos- 
sible for the Indian eventually to be- 
come a citizen of this country? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. It is 
very much to be hoped that the bill will 
encourage rather than retard progress 
in that direction. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And that the Bureau 
will do something for the Indian instead 
of erecting a lot of buildings? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. And 
our report indicates that that is the 
attitude of the committee. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I was so happy to know 
that the gentleman was chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentlewoman from Ohio for her kind 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that in 
connection with appropriations this year 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, I would 
be very happy if you would read the re- 
port applicable to Indian Affairs and 
their appropriations, beginning at page 
10 of the committee report, and then 
turning over to some of the items. 

We have appropriated this year a total 
of $41,274,210 for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and its activities. This is an in- 
crease of $1,467,680 above the 1948 ap- 
propriation. It is $9,850,810 less than 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
to our committee. Salaries and ex- 
penses have been sharply reduced. You 
will recall that some 2 years ago there 
was created at the instance of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs what we call the district 
offices, comparable to regional office. 
The word “regional” had become a little 
odious, perhaps, to Congress, The bureau 
hit upon the words or terminology to be 
applied as that of “district offices” in- 
stead of “regional offices.” Accordingly, 
five of those district offices were set up, 
one in Minneapolis, Minn., one in Bill- 
ings, Mont., one in Portland, Oreg., one 
in Phoenix, Ariz., and the fifth in Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

The committee has seen those district 
offices functioning and in operation for 
almost 2 years. The committee also 
heard the testimony of witnesses all over 
the western part of the United States. 
We conducted a number of formal and a 
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number of informal hearings. We con- 
ducted a rather semiformal hearing at 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota 
last fall, one at the Klamath, Oreg., one 
at Window Rock, Ariz., in the heart of 
the Navajo country. Then we conducted 
some four hearings in Oklahoma, at Mus- 
kogee, Stillwell, Pawnee, and Anadarko, 
and we conducted hearings here covering 
some 2 or 3 weeks. We invited people 
from everywhere and they were almost 
unanimously in favor of abolishing the 
district offices. So the committee has 
done so by failing to appropriate any 
funds whatever for that item, thus sav- 
ing $650,000. 

May I suggest to you that our worthy 
colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. STIcLER], 
who is unable to be here, appeared before 
the committee and testified very forcibly 
on. this subject. He is perhaps the only 
Indian Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, being a Choctaw Indian, and 
he knows the Indian problems well. I 
invite you very cordially to read his testi- 
mony given before our committee as 
found in the printed hearings. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman makes 
us all feel it is not just the money and 
the appropriations with which he has 
concerned himself and that he knows 
that the word without the spirit is void. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

May I suggest that the money we saved 
by not appropriating for the district of- 
fices to the extent of $399,000, almost 
$400,000, was appropriated for the agency 
offices; that is, for the service level, 
where the Bureau officials come in direct 
contact with the Indians and the people 
who have business transactions with 
them. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr.MORRIS. The distinguished gen- 
tleman who is now speaking knows that 
it is also my desire that these district of- 
fices be abolished inasmuch as we have 


discussed the matter, and I want to com-. 


pliment the gentleman and the commit- 
tee for having taken this forward step. 
In my opinion it certainly will be bene- 
ficial to the Indian Service and it will 
be beneficial to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. I thank 
the gentleman. 

May I say in this connection that one 
of the district directors, a gentleman who 
is director of the district office at Billings, 
Mont., addressed a letter to the Acting 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs under 
date of January 2, 1948, which you will 
fiind at page 637 and the following four, 
five, or six pages of the hearings, in 
which he confirms the action of the com- 
mittee and suggests if the district offices 
cannot do better the district offices 
should be abolished. 

Now, we provide in our report that 
more policy-determining, more super- 
vision be exercised in Washington, and 
that the services be transferred, dele- 
gated, and decentralized to the service 
level We found Indians all over the 
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country who advocated this program, 
and almost none who were in favor of 
the continuation of the district offices. 
They said it was only a detour. They 
said it was only a delay post, so we feel 
that we are highly justified in this con- 
nection. And, I want to say that the 
Representatives in Congress, my col- 
leagues here who represent Indian peo- 
ples, almost unanimously have asked that 
this be done. I want to say to you that 
the most that was being done in these 
district offices was that which was not 
worth while to anybody, least of all to the 
Indians themselves. 

Now, then, let us hurriedly pass to an- 
other aspect of the bill, the Navajos. 
The Navajos and the Hopi Indians are 
considered as one for all practical pur- 
poses here; the Navajos having the larg- 
er reservation and the Hopis the smaller. 
They are included in the same general 
area, and the consideration of one will 
be applicable to the consideration of the 
other. We took every item that is ap- 
plicable to the Navajos and Hopis and 
lifted it out of the Indian appropriation 
items here and itemized it, as you will 
find in connection with the Navajo and 
Hopi Service, on page 16 of the report, to 
which I invite your attention. You will 
see that we have recommended for your 
consideration $4,656,515 for the Navajos. 
We have subdivided that so that it will 
not all go to administration. We have 
tried to earmark this, just as you will see 
on the next page of the report; in fact, 
pages 17 and 18 show a breakdown into 
detailed items of the pattern this year 
that we hope we may be able to follow 
in the future; earmarking the funds for 
every branch of the Indian Service. We 
have done that for the State of Okla- 
homa and we want to do it for all the 
Indians next year. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, regretting that I 
have not had an opportunity to read 
the hearings and the report, may I ask 
the gentleman what proportion goes for 
education? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. May I 
answer in this way? On page 18 of the 
report you will find “Education of In- 
dians.” The bill includes $9,574,709 for 
the education of Indians. This is $350,- 
000 more than the 1948 appropriation 
bill provided. 

Mrs. BOLTON. And how much for 
the Navajos? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. For the 
Navajos $1,924,865, much more than they 
ever had before. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Of course, the im- 
provement of the Indian rests upon his 
education. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. That is 
where it should begin. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 
to my good friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. I think the 
subcommittee has done a splendid job on 
this particular bill. I would like to have 
made definite, however, the meaning of 
the sentence on page 18 of the report 
which reads, “It is the recommendation 
of the committee that the Indian board- 
ing schools at Eufaula, Okla., and Pierre, 
S. Dak., be operated during the next 
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fiscal year.” That means, I assume, in 
addition to the other such schools that 
are being at present operated; does it 
not? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Abso- 
lutely; and I will be very happy to ex- 
plain to the gentleman that that was 
included because when we asked the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs which, if any, of 
these schools might be eliminated, they 
said those two first, and we included those 
and all others that are now in operation 
and provided ample funds for their opera- 
tion, even more than they had during 
fiscal 1948. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I believe 
the gentleman stated that this bill pro- 
vides some three-hundred-and-some-odd 
thousand dollars more than this year? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Three 
hundred and fifty thonsand dollars more 
for education of the Indians. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Than was 
afforded in the present fiscal year? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. That is 
right. For conservation of health we 
provided $646,815 more than was pro- 
vided in 1948 fiscal. 

I could go on at considerable length, 
for we have found many things that 
should be corrected. I hope you will 
read the report. You will find there that 
in these hearings we have found diver- 
sion of funds, employment of people who 
were paid out of education funds and out 
of health funds, in the administration 
work. We have gone to the bottom of a 
number of these things, insisting that the 
interests of the Indians be better taken 
care of. 

I am happy to report that as far as I 
know the attitude of the committee on 
both sides was very generous in the con- 
sideration of these problems. I am sure 
that on both sides we agree that the Bu- 
reau had a miserable set of records. 
They were not able to help us as expedi- 
tiously as we felt they should have been. 
We found that many improvements can 
be made all up and down the line, and it 
shall be our purpose.to insist upon these 
improvements and watch the expendi- 
tures in detail more than we have in 
the past. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. The Fed- 
eral Government has been presented with 
an opportunity to acquire the first sum- 
mer White House as a free gift from its 
present owner, Elliston P. Morris. 

The house at 5442 Main Street in 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., was built 
in 1772-73 by David Deshler. 

After the Battle of Germantown, Octo- 
ber 4, 1777, the house was occupied by 
the British commander, Sir William 
Howe. The house was later bought by 
Col. Isaac Franks, and when the yellow 
fever of 1793 drove all the officers of 
government from Philadelphia, it was 
rented to President Washington and be- 
came the summer White House. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was quartered at Fair Hill 242 miles 
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from Philadelphia; Gen. Henry Knox, 
Secretary of War, found refuge at Falls 
of Schuylkill; Edmund Randolph, Attor- 
ney General, boarded at Nathan Spen- 
cer’s, a mile away; and Thomas Jeffer- 
son carried on the office of Secretary of 
State, with one assistant, two blocks be- 
low the President’s home at 5275 Main 
Street. 

During 1793 President Washington oc- 
cupied the house from November 17 to 
the end of the month. On November 18 
an important Cabinet meeting was held 
in the parlor of the Morris House, when 
the question of neutrality between 
France and Great Britain was warmly 
debated. Again on November 21 the 
Cabinet met. Practically every day 
throughout Washington’s occupancy of 
the house a Cabinet meeting was held. 

In 1794, from July 30 to the middle of 
September, Washington having enjoyed 
the hospitality of Germantown rented 
the Morris House for 6 weeks. On this 
occasion Mrs. Washington and her two 
grandchildren, Eleanor Park Custis and 
George Washington Park Custis, accom- 
panied the President. Custis was sent 
to the nearby Germantown Academy. 
The family attended the Reformed 
Church across the Market Square on 
which the Morris House faces. Several 
times a week Washington rode into Phila- 
delphia on public business. 

Full details of Washington’s occupancy 
of the Morris House will be found in 
Washington in Germantown, by Charles 
F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 1905. The Mor- 
ris House and grounds surrounding it 
have been kept in perfect order all these 
years, and what is more important have 
not been changed since the days when it 
was the Presidential home. 

Upon the death of the owner, Marriott 
C. Morris, on March 2, 1948, his bequest of 
the Morris House to the United States 
Government failed and title passed to 
his son, Elliston P. Morris, who, desiring 
to carry out his father’s intention, has 
offered this house to the Government. 
The Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments, on April 30 passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Board that this house is of national signifi- 
cance because of its historical and architec- 
tural character and its situation on the bat- 
tlefield of Germantown, but in view of the 
heavy burden of maintenance facing the 
National Park Service at the present time, 
the Board does not recommend Federal own- 
ership of the property. 

As indicated, the recommendation of the 
Board not to accept title to the property is 
based on the fact that the National Park 
Service has not been able to obtain sufficient 
funds to maintain properly the many areas in 
its custody. 


Therefore, to enable the National Park 
Service properly to maintain this valu- 
able and extremely historic house, ap- 
praised at $100,000, which is in virtually 
the same condition as when occupied by 
General Washington, I have asked the 
committee to accept an amendment to 
this bill and to increase the appropria- 
tion on page 73 by $15,000 in order to 
provide funds for maintenance of these 
premises. Unless this is done, this valu- 
able home, a part of our American herit- 
age, will be lost to us. 
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I sincerely hone that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums 
are appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, namely. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I intended to make a state- 
ment when I had 5 minutes in general 
debate, but was unable to, because of the 
limitation of time, and I want to make 
that statement now. Let me compliment 
this committee and its chairman on the 
generosity they have displayed with ref- 
erence to the Central Valley water proj- 
ect. I notice they have allowed $40,- 
000,000 for the project. This looks as if 
they are aiming to get the project done 
at an early time to get the water to the 
land so we can begin getting the income 
that will pay for this project. 

Merely because I differ with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee on some minor 
details, I do not want them to get to 
thinking that I am too critical. Some of 
the things on which I differ with them 
have been in my mind for many, many 
years. They are mere details, although 
important ones, in the development of 
this great project in California. Also, I 
think it is fair to say that some of the 
things that I sponsor here and am in 
favor of have been confirmed by the 
voters of California and by five Gover- 
nors of our State, four of whom have 
been Republican Governors. 

In the original plan, and this commit- 
tee is merely carrying out the original 
plan developed by Mr. Hyatt, our Cali- 
fornia State engineer, and his associates, 
it. was provided that there should be an 
integrated system of power. This plan 
was approved by the voters of California. 
The plan was approved by Governors 
Young, Rolph, and all succeeding Gov- 
ernors. So, Iam only speaking the voice 
of the people I represent here. But I 
want the committee to know that we are 
grateful for the help they are giving us. 
We hope this great project, which is the 
most unique of its kind in the entire 
world, can soon be completed and the 
United States can begin getting back 
some of the money we have invested in 
it. Originally it was estimated to cost 
$170,000,000. The cost has now gone up 
to almost $400,000,000, which means that 
higher water rates and perhaps higher 
power rates will be required to pay out 
on this project ultimately. 

Just one thought in closing: I think 
the committee should be ever mindful of 
the fact that the compensable parts of 
this great project are paid by the people 
who live under it. In other words, the 
United States is the banker to finance 
this great project. No private-enter- 
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prise system could ever have embarked 
on this scheme. It was too fantastic, it 
was too uncertain, too long and uncertain 
in its repayment. So the United States 
came along and is, you might say, loan- 
ing us the money. For all the compen- 
sable features of it, the hydroelectric de- 
velopment and the irrigation features, we 
are paying back every dollar. For the 
electrical features we add 3 percent to 
the payment. So, ultimately the people 
of California and especially the water 
users and the electrical consumers will 
pay back the money for this great project. 
I think that the byproduct of electricity 
will go a long way to help lighten that 
burden in that it will give cheap rates for 
electricity to consumers of all kinds in 
the homes, factories, pumping houses, 
and so forth. Therefore, I want the 
Recorp to show my appreciation and deep 
gratitude for the statesmanship and gen- 
erosity which impelled the committee 
this year to give the largest amount that 
has ever been given in any fiscal year, 
namely $40,000,000 to the Central Valley 
project of California. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. When the gentle- 
man refers to $400,000,000 as the over- 
all cost, what phases of the Central Val- 
ley project is he referring to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
referring to all of it. That is a very 
rough estimate. We have spent about 
$200,000,000 to date, as I recollect, for 
the entire system from stem to stern 
the cost will be another $200,000,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find in the testimony that 
on the basis of today’s price levels costs 
may run between $3,000,000,000 and four 
and a half billion dollars from the north- 
ern tip to the southern tip of the project 
until it is completed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I think 
the gentleman is confused about that. 
I am talking about the Central Valley 
project authorized by law. You are talk- 
ing about the development of the entire 
interior valley. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is exactly 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I am 
only talking about the one that we have 
before us today. I think the gentleman 
is right as to the ultimate development 
of the whole interior valley water re- 
sources. At least I have seen estimates 
of $2,600,000,000 for the development of 
all the water sites in the interior valley. 
But here today we are only talking about 
the Central Valley project approved by 
statute. But I thank the gentleman for 
his observation. It shows what tremen- 
dous possibilities for development lie 
ahead in the great Central Valley of 
California. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a week ago I called the attention 
of the House to the fact that we have 
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a loophole in the European Recovery 
Act of approximately one-half billion 
dollars which very few Members of the 
House are aware of. I refer to the In- 
ternational wheat agreement now pend- 
ing before the Senate and which has 
been sent to that Body for ratification 
where a two-thirds vote is necessary. 
That particular wheat agreement binds 
us as a Nation to deliver 185,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year to the seaboard 
at a maximum price of $2 per bushel. 
It could possibly be a price of $1.50 per 
bushel if the powers that be known as 
the International Wheat Council de- 
cide that shall be the price. That par- 
ticular agreement also, if entered into, 
may possibly have the result in the year 
1952—speaking of that crop year—of 
forcing the farmers in America to ac- 
cept $1.10 per bushel for their wheat on 
the seaboard provided we have a sur- 
plus which we are offering to the 33 
importing nations under the act. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Can the gentleman tell 
the committee who controls this Inter- 
national Wheat Council? We do not 
control it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
a very interesting question. I brought 
that out a week ago in my remarks in 
the Recorp. Great Britain, with all due 
respect to her as a great nation, through 
her connections with Canada and Aus- 
tralia, controls approximately eleven 


hundred out of the two thousand votes 
that are represented in that particular 


wheat council. The United States is 
empowered only to exercise control over 
370 votes. Personally, I do not want to 
give over to any foreign nation or any 
combination of foreign nations the right 
to say how much wheat in southwestern 
Minnesota and the Dakotas shall be 
worth during the next 5 years. Under 
this agreement that price could be dis- 
astrously low. 

I think it is absolutely foolish that we 
should require that the United States 
should deliver 185,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at the seashore for consumption 
under ERP at $2 a bushel, when the tax- 
pavers of America will have to pay a sub- 
sidy of 75 cents a bushel, at the very least, 
in order to deliver that wheat to the 
ocean ports. Consequently, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will come to 
the Appropriations Committee and ask 
us to make good possibly $155,000,000, 
the subsidy that will be directly paid by 
the taxpayers of America, for the l-year’s 
shipments. If you multiply that $155,- 
000,000 by 3 or 4, you can see where there 
is a loophole of at least half a billion 
dollars that the Members of Congress 
did not know they were authorizing to be 
expended under ERP during the 414 
years of that act. Now, that is not 
chicken feed, in the financial sense. If 
the Members of the House are interested, 
they should contact immediately their 
Senators and ask them to use every pre- 
caution before they agree to the ratifi- 
cation of this particular treaty. Remem- 
ber, one foreign government controls 
1,100 of these votes in comparison to 370 
for the United States of America. All 
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I ask is that you take a little time and 
discuss this matter with your Senators. 
They are very busy gentlemen and they 
may be too busy to really study and know 
the provisions of this particular interna- 
tional wheat agreement. The more you 
study it the more you will wonder why we 
in the United States should be suckers 
enough to agree to it. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I may say that the 
Canadian wheat farmer has been operat- 
ing under a similar program for a num- 
ber of years. It is a little different. It 
operates only between member coun- 
tries in the commonwealth and the 
mother country, England, but the 
Canadian wheat farmers are up in arms, 
and our farmers will be in the same po- 
sition if this unfair agreement is foisted 
upon them. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
this particular proposed agreement is 
full of very dangerous implications. It 
may set a price of 85 cents a bushel on 
wheat in the Dakotas in 1951 and 1952. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cari 
ANDERSEN | has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not object to this request to speak out 
of order, but I shall be obliged to object 
to any further requests of that nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Iam gravely concerned with 
the situation whereby we grant millions 
of dollars in loans and subsidies to Great 
Britain, send her vast sums under the 
European recovery program, and find that 
she is financing the Arab aggression 
against the Republic of Israel. It is high 
time that our Government take a strong 
stand against Britain’s intervention in 
Israel. 

We all know that Transjordan King 
Abdullah’s Arab Legion is financed, 
equipped, trained, and supplied by the 
British. Britain pays Abdullah 2,000,000 
pounds annually for the maintenance of 
the Arab Legion. Brig. Gen. Glubb Pasha 
is the commander in chief of the Arab 
Legion and an officer of the British Army, 
loaned to the Legion by the British War 
Office. Everyone knows that the British 
control the Transjordan Arab Legion, 
lock, stock, and barrel. The British have 
been playing the most perfidious game 
since both before and after the with- 
drawal from Palestine. Great Britain is 
aiding and abetting Arab aggression and 
is greatly responsible for the slaughter 
now taking place in the Holy Land. 

Great Britain is now actually and ac- 
tively engaged in supporting the war 
against the Republic of Israel, recognized 
by the United States; and so we have a 
situation where a military unit of an 
Arab puppet state of Britain, bound by 
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treaty to undertake no campaign without 
the approval of his Brittanic Majesty, 
proceeds to occupy the international city 
of Jerusalem and the hallowed cradle 
of Christianity—Bethlehem—a legion 
equipped with British weapons, paid for 
with British money, and led by British 
officers. 

The United Nations, with the active 
concurrence of Great Britain, has called 
for a truce in the Holy City. 

The Transjordan Legion, equipped 
with British weapons, paid for with 
British money, led by British officers, is 
occupying and shelling that Holy City. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been said, there 
are depths below which no man, no gov- 
ernment, no country may descend with- 
out bringing upon itself the scorn of 
honest men and women everywhere. I 
am amazed to see that these depths have 
been reached by the government of a 
people allied with us. I do not know 
what Britain has gained by her activities 
in Jerusalem. I do know what Britain 
has lost—the respect of the people of 
America and of the world. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment for the purpose of speaking 
on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 minutes 
to speak in order. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, wish to compliment the committee 
for giving due consideration to the Cen- 
tral Valley project of California. I have 
had a chance to travel over that terri- 
tory and study the proposition for the 
last several months, and to me it is one 
of the greatest undertakings in all his- 
tory because such a vast percentage of 
our people are now moving to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and the Pacific Coast from 
the northern tip of the Pacific Northwest 
to San Diego, Calif., is becoming a great 
defense plant from the standpoint of 
military operations and industrial pro- 
duction. That population will certainly 
depend upon the natural rainfall and 
snow fall which occurs in the mountain 
ranges, and that water will have to be 
captured and carried down through the 
Central Valley to the Pacific Coast cities 
and the food producing farms in the 
valley and all along that western sea- 
board. 

So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, based on the studies of engineers 
and experts, and surveys which have 
cost millions of dollars up to date, there 
is no other source of water supply for 
that great population there at the pres- 
ent time, and the rapid increase of popu- 
lation which is taking place. 

In considering the over-all Central 
Valley project, I think before it is com- 
pleted and provided costs continue on 
today’s price level, that the people of 
the United States will have been called 
upon to provide a minimum of $4,000,- 
000,000 in the way of public funds to do 
that complete job. That, of course, in- 
cludes the over-all concept, and it goes 
far beyond the projects which have been 
authorized up to date. c 

The whole operation presents a very 
interesting study from the standpoint 
of industry and finance, the charging of 
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rates for electric power and for the use 
of water to irrigate lands. It involves 
a great basic question with respect to 
the ownership of the land to which the 
water is supplied from dams and reser- 
voirs and canals built with Federal pub- 
lic funds. We have out in that country 
what is known as the 160-acre limita- 
tion which states to a man who owns five 
or ten thousand dcres of land in the 
Central Valley of California that he may 
not, when these projects are completed, 
be able to obtain irrigation water for 
that big section of land because of the 
160-acre limitation. 

To give you an idea how interesting 
these things become sometimes in the 
politica] field, California papers carried 
editorials and news column comments 
to the effect that the gentleman now ad- 
dressing you is one of the leading Com- 
munists of the United States, simply be- 
cause he takes the position that if Gov- 
ernment funds are to be supplied for this 
project, perhaps the 160-acre limitation 
should remain in the law as it is at the 
present time, instead of repealing that 
160-acre limitation and arranging mat- 
ters so that great aggregations of land 
may be used specifically by a single land 
owner and sharecropped or operated on 
the basis of farm tenants or of farm 
hired hands. That illustration shows 
just how far this thing goes. 

Mr, Chairman, in some of those areas 
you have municipal ownership of power- 
developing plants. This over-all con- 
cept may call for Federal funds to go 
into those particular communities and 
build distribution lines and have the Fed- 
eral Government under the Central Val- 
ley project take over the presently mu- 
nicipally owned power plants. That gets 
into the question of local taxation, it 
gets into the question of power rates as 
related to those now being charged by 
public utilities owned by local people as 
compared with power rates that may be 
charged by the over-all Federal rate- 
making machinery. So this will be no 
simple project to be worked out. You 
will have cases where the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. have great distribution 
systems, including distribution lines, and 
the Government lines that will be built 
may compete with them. 

I simply wanted to make these few 
resins on this general subject at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, you are giving consid- 
eration to appropriations for one of the 
big agencies of our Government, the De- 
partment of Interior. Total appropria- 
tion amounting to more than $375,000,- 
000. The agency employs 47,675 people. 
They are located in various parts of the 
country. 

It is with respect to one of the matters 
of employment to which I want to direct 
your particular attention at this time. 
You are familiar with my effort to try 
to get Government agencies to adhere 
to laws, rules, and regulations in employ- 
ment practices. At all times I have in- 
sisted that rights of career employees 
and veterans be respected. 
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I take the floor at this time to call at- 
tention to a kind of “pressure” that is 
going on in some of the departments. 
The Department of the Interior is no 
exception as I will illustrate by the fol- 
lowing experience, 

Several weeks ago I directed a letter 
to one of the field offices for a career em- 
ployee who had filed an application for 
a position, but who did not seem to be 
able to secure a reply to his inquiry, al- 
though he had been informed the agency 
was recruiting employees for which he 
believed he was qualified. A copy of my 
letter with names deleted follows: 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. , of this city, whom 
I have known for a number of years, says he 
has placed an application with your offices 
for employment. 

This letter is simply to inquire what, in 
your opinion, are the chances for his securing 
employment in your offices within the rather 
near future. 

Mr. is a career-service employee 
with permanent status. I think he is quall- 
fied for the appointment he seeks. In any 
event, if you will give him some idea as to 
the chances of his employment, I will appre- 
ciate it. 

Sincerely, 
Ep H. Rees. 

P. S.—The reason for writing this letter is 
because Mr. seems to be at sea and 
does not have much idea as to whether he 
stands a chance for such employment. 

Reclamation Service, Department of Inte- 
rior. (Location deleted.) 


It will be observed clearly no request 
was made for the employment for this 
person. Later I received a reply. The 
letter is from the office of the department 
manager. I quote from the letter: 

Under ordinary circumstances, such an em- 
ployee would make a valuable addition to our 
staff, and Mr. ‘s employment would 
have—in all probability—been effected some 
time ago. However, the congressional appro- 
priation for the Department of Interior for 
the fiscal year of 1948, you will recall, placed 
a limitation on the amount of money that 
can be used for personnel administration. 
As a result it has been administratively de- 
termined that this project must perform its 
personnel work with a reduced force of gen- 
eral clerks. Although the conditions are not 
the best, we are complying with the order. 


The letter, as I have stated, is from the 
department manager. It is unsigned ex- 
cept. that his name is typwritten and 
ready for signature. In fact the letter 
was dictated by an associate. Attached 
is the associate’s note, written on a piece 
of scratch paper. Here is what the per- 
sonal note to the manager says: 

Mr. : Mr. and I thought it best 
for you to see the attached file. If you agree 
please sign the letter and return the file to 
this office. 

The “dig” for the lack of funds is, I believe, 
quite consistent with the present Bureau 
efforts to try to get Congress to forget the 
limitation they placed upon money used for 
personnel administration. 

Prankly I could use a man—placement of- 
ficer—to help with our present recruiting 
problems. This is, of course, imposgible 
when there is no money given the project 
for personnel administration. 


Mr. Chairman, so the committee will 
understand, what happened was the 
associate, by mistake, mailed the whole 
correspondence to me instead of sending 
it to his district manager, 
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This is another case where one of our 
higher-salaried employees takes time out 
to do what he says take a “dig” at Con- 
gress because Congress dees not perform 
in line with his ideas. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree this is one of 
few cases. Even so, there are too many 
of them. You will observe this man says 
the “dig,” as he calls it, is consistent with 
Bureau efforts. If such policy is fol- 
lowed in any agency, large or small, it 
seems to me we should at least know 
about it. 

Until, and unless, we can ave a higher 
degree of cooperation between the higher 
officials in the Departments and agencies 
of our Government, and the Congress, we 
are going to have difficulty in bringing 
about improvement in efficiency and 
economy in Government employment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time first 
of all to commend my colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Scuwase] for his very able discussion 
of. this bill insofar as it pertains to 
appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. But, for the sake of the REcorD 
I would like, if I may, to propound a few 
inquiries to the gentleman. The com- 
mittee has undertaken, as I understand, 
to make ample provision for Indian edu- 
cation, and has specifically earmarked, 
so far as Oklahoma boarding schools, 
day schools, missionary schools and tui- 
tion payments, appropriations for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. To- 
gether with the hospitals and the local 
superintendents and agencies through- 
out, which is more than they had for 
1948 fiscal. 

Mr. ALBERT. All of our Oklahoma 
schools and hospitals are provided for? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. All of 
them are to continue in operation with 
additional funds for their operations 
over 1948 fiscal. 

Mr. ALBERT. Likewise the tuition 
payments? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. That is 
right, with increased amounts. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

I also understand that in the abolition 
of district offices all important functions 
of those offices such as education, health, 
Indian roads, and soil conservation will 
be taken care of by transfer to the agency 
offices. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. To the 
agency level insofar as present law will 
permit. It is hoped that where present 
law will not permit. the legislative com- 
mittee will take cognizance of that. I 
may say very frankly that the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. D’Ewart] chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs of the Committee on Public Lands, 
the legislative committee, has approved 
the attitude of this committee. 

Mr. ALBERT. Was it also the inten- 
tion of the committee that ample pro- 
vision be made in the bill for field service 
personnel, that is, personnel who work 
at the service level, coming directly in 
contact with the Indian and his prob- 
lems, such as field clerks, field agents, 
secretaries, probate attorneys, appraisers, 
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and such officers as are necessary ex- 
peditiously and efficiently to carry out 
the work of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. That is 
what the committee attempts to em- 
phasize. The appropriation of $399,000 
over 1948 fiscal and the abolition of the 
district offices has that in mind. 

Mr. ALBERT. It was not, then, the 
intention of the committee in transfer- 
ring functions to the agency offices to 
allow the agencies to do away with nec- 
essary subordinate offices? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. 
to the contrary; 
needed. 

Mr. ALBERT. Where offices of the 
service level are needed, then, it is in- 
tended that they be maintained and, if 
necessary, that personnel and other 
functions be increased? 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Wher- 
ever it is necessary, and reactivated 
services wherever it is necessary, to per- 
form the service with those who have 
business transactions with the Indians. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SchwaBE] and the 
other members of the committee for the 
hard work they have put in on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ScowasE] and I may be per- 
mitted to revise and extertd our remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that work on 
another appropriation bill has prevented 
me from hearing any considerable part 
of the general debate or of the debate 
under the 5-minute rule on this bill. I 
do, however, want to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation for 
the long, hard, arduous, and intelligent 
work the members of this subcommittee 
have given to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill this year. Certainly 
in the time I have been a Member of the 
House, there has never been as much 
time devoted to preparation of the In- 
terior appropriation bill as has been here 
evidenced by the voluminous hearings on 
the details of the bill. I also wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the intelligent 
approach the committee has made to 
various matters with which it deals. 
While in some respects the bill is not as 
I personally would have written it, I 
think considering the magnitude of the 
tg the committee has done an excellent 

ob. 

In particular I wish to commend the 
subcommittee and its chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] for tak- 
ing cognizance of specific individual proj- 
ects and providing for them. A good il- 
lustration is found in two items which 
may draw little attention in the general 
press, the $500,000 for the renovation of 
the Statue of Liberty and the $152,350 
for the flood-lighting and other improve- 
ments at Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial in the Blaek Hills in South 
Dakota. 

As I understand it, the gentleman from 
Iowa and members of his subcommittee 


Quite 
wherever they are 
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visited both of these monuments which 
symbolize the great traditions of the Na- 
tion and were struck by the need for im- 
provements to make them more available 
and more appreciated by the people of 
the country and the world. 

STATUE OF LIBERTY 


The Statue of Liberty, they found in a 
sad state of dirt and disrespect. One of 
the most famous symbols of freedom in 
all the world, cherished by every Ameri- 
can who has sailed to a foreign soil and 
dreamed of as he looked forward to his 
return, the Statue of Liberty had been 
taken for granted and was neglected. 
It needed cleaning, removal of refuse, 
and the establishment of facilities so 
that visitors could actually visit it. 

And, as I understand it, the commit- 
tee wants folks to be able to come close 
to the monument and feel its spirit and 
carry its inspiration to every corner of 
the Nation and every quarter of the 
globe. So they are providing funds to 
make it possible to get from the main- 
land to the island and to accommodate 
the visitors who pass through the great 
metropolis of New York. 

RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Rushmore, the great American memo- 
rial, known as the Shrine of Democracy, 
is newer among the Nation’s great mon- 
uments, but in the minds of many, is the 
greatest, in its conception and in its 
permanence, of all our memorials. Out 
in the heart of the continent, the sculp- 
tor, Borglum, whose head of Lincoln is 
regarded by many as the finest study in 
the great galaxy of works in the rotunda 
of the Nation’s Capitol, brought to life 
the heads of the four great Presidents— 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 
velt—on a mountain of imperishable 
granite. 

Last summer, when this subcommittee 
was making its tour of western parks and 
other activities administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior, they came to 
Mount Rushmore after darkness had 
fallen. They had expected to be able 
to see the memorial after dark, even as 
visitors in Washington can see the brood- 
ing figure of Lincoln in the subdued light 
that is found at the Lincoln Memorial 
here in Washington, after hours. But 
the mountain was dark and they were 
disappointed. They then resolved not to 
let that happen to the hundreds and 
thousands of others who might arrive at 
twilight or after. 

For Rushmore has become one of the 
most visited of all national memorials. 
Last season, nearly half a million people 
visited the mountain coming from every 
State in the Union and from many of the 
countries of the world. 

The possibility of lighting Rushmore 
Memorial has been proposed in other 
years; but the requirements of complet- 
ing the sculpturing of the great faces 
themselves and the demands of World 
War II for money have made it impos- 
sible to get consideration for a lighting 
project heretofore. Even this year the 
Bureau of the Budget did not submit an 
estimate. Cost figures were worked out 
by the National Park Service at Mr. 
JENSEN’S request, however, and I asked 
the subcommittee to add the necessary 
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funds to the bill. The committee gave 
a sympathetic hearing as shown in the 
printed hearings and granted the request 
as set forth on pages 37-38 of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

Not only did the subcommittee provide 
$56,900 for the installation of floodlights, 
but they provided the $95,450 I also urged 
for a water and sewer system to provide 


. proper facilities forthe care of the hun- 


dreds of thousands of visitors who are 
now visiting this shrine. And to this 
total of $152,350 for improvements, they 
added $4,938 for seasonal personnel for 
the operation of the lighting system and 
the service of the night visitors. 

The lighting of Mount Rushmore, Mr. 
Chairman, promises to usher in an en- 
tirely new era in the growing apprecia- 
tion of this great memorial. 

The Rapid City Junior Chamber of 
Commerce recently conceived the idea 
that it would help in the advancement of 
the idea if they would arrange for a 
temporary lighting. And so, within the 
past month, through the cooperation of 
the air force base near Rapid City, they 
arranged for the floodlighting of the 
mountain for 1 week, using some gigantic 
antiaircraft searchlights. 

Reports which I have been receiving 
during the past week say that the effect 
was spectacular beyond all expectations. 
Just yesterday, I had a letter from John 
Boland, the president of the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial Society, 
saying: “I am not capable of expressing 
my deep feeling.” Anda letter from an- 
other party states that Boland said that 
in all his 20 years of association with the 
memorial he had never experienced an 
equa] thrill. 

Mr. Chairman, Rushmore is something 
which every American should now see. 
The heads of the four great Presidents 
are impressive under any circumstance. 
To see them out of the night in a setting 
of mountain peaks and shadows will be 
an unforgettable experience for the mil- 
lions to whom the committee and this 
Congress, by this action, will have made 
it possible. 

While I thus record my appreciation as 
the Representative of the district in 
which this great shrine of the Nation is 
located, I do so in the belief that the 
committee and the Congress have made a 
great contribution to an appreciation of 
the very ideals of the Nation. Nothing, 
Mr. Chairman, is more important in these 
days of clashing ideologies, than a true 
love for the men and the principles which 
made the United States both the beacon 
and the bulwark of liberty for all the 
world. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise at this time to inquire of my friend 
and colleague the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, a distinguished member of this 
subcommittee, as to the limitations on 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
transmission system contained on page 5 
of the bill. 
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It is my understanding that the South- 
western Power Administration is this 
year completing a very expensive trans- 
mission line that links up to federally 
constructed and paid for dams and pub- 
lic power projects in the Southwest, the 
Norfork Dam in Arkansas and the Den- 
ison Dam in Oklahoma and Texas. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman is correct. 
There is under contract now and under 
construction a high tension line which 
connects the Denison and Norfork Dams. 
The budget contained recommended ap- 
propriations for switching stations and 
substations necessary to step down the 
power and convert it to usable form to 
make it available for the REA’s and the 
municipal cooperatives that might want 
to purchase it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the smaller 
users such as the REA’s and small vil- 
lages that may have their own distribu- 
tion systems, and other public users can- 
not now tap this line that was built at 
the expense of many millions of dollars 
by the Federal Government to carry elec- 
tricity that is generated by dams that 
cost many more millions of dollars. But 
the benefit and use of electricity cannot 
be put into the hands of these REA’s and 
small cooperatives, because of the denial 
under this bill of any funds to construct 
outlets such as substations. 


Mr. GORE. Except that an REA 


might build a $1,000,000 substation. It 
shen might be available to them. In 
actual fact, of course, this unfortunate 
action represents the bus-bar philosophy 
which means that even though the peo- 


ple’s money has been invested in the 
generating facilites in huge sums, the 
benefits are denied to them unless a toll 
is paid to the private power industry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does this not go 
just a little bit further in addition to 
meeting the utility desires—that instead 
of being a bus-bar deal, we build a trans- 
mission line, and then the utility com- 
panies are virtually the only ones who 
can take this electricity from the Gov- 
ernment-built transmission line. No 
funds are provided in this bill or any 
other bill that I know to take this elec- 
tricity in usable form down from the 
overhead high-tension line to the small 
users such as the REA’s. 

Mr, GORE. I stand corrected. I see 
from the gentleman’s understanding of 
the situation that I should be interro- 
gating him, rather than he interrogat- 
ing me. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does mean that 
it will be even more profitable for pri- 
vate utilities because they will not even 
have to use their transmission lines, but 
can take this from a Government trans- 
mission line, and thus they will be the 
indispensable middle man through which 
the small REA’s and small! villages hav- 
ing municipal systems can tap this line 
to get this Government-generated elec- 
tricity. 

Mr. GORE. The gentleman {fs cor- 
rect. Even though the people of the 
United States have made the bulk of the 
investment, private power industry will 
control it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Can the gentle- 
man give me any reason why the sub- 
committee, as well as the full committee, 
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of the House would bring in a bill which 
would deny funds that have been re- 
quested by the Bureau of the Budget, 
which funds have been advocated by 
the small REA’s over the entire State 
of Oklahoma and which are necessary if 
the lines are to be properly completed? 
Can the gentleman state why this money 
was completely left out of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Insofar as I am con- 
cerned, the action is without justifica- 
tion or reason. But the gentleman rec- 
ognizes, of course, that there is a fun- 
damental difference of opinion between 
certain Members of Congress, as well as 
between certain citizens of the country, 
as to the electric power policy. This 
question goes to that fundamental. This 
is the bus bar policy. With that policy, 
I am thoroughly in disagreement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The failure to fur- 
nish any funds to make that electricity 
from that high-tension line completed 
this, year usable by farmers and small 
village cooperatives means we will have 
to wait another year, and perhaps two 
or three, until this wasteful policy is 
finally changed by the majority party in 
control of the Congress, is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. All construction items 
are eliminated from the bill for the 
Southwestern Power Administration. All 
monies for customer facilities, and all 
monies for any facilities that would make 
the power available to rural cooperatives 
and municipal cooperative systems are 
stricken out. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, the 
intelligent exchange of information be- 
tween the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] is so in accord 
with my thinking on this appropriation 
bill that I cannot refrain from making 
further comment. As I read the record, 
the total budget request for Bureau of 
Reclamation transmission lines and sub- 
stations was $20,805,690. This amount 
was cut $12,910,649 by the committee, 
leaving an authorization of $7,895,041. 
The decrease was more than 60 percent. 
These figures are totals for the 17 recla- 
mation States. 

This, in my opinion, is conclusive proof 
of the bus-bar philosophy which domi- 
nates the thinking of the Republican 
members of this committee. 

As this bill comes to the floor for de- 
bate it stands revealed as an attempt to 
turn over to private utilities the public’s 
investment in, among other things, 
power facilities which were intended to 
develop, in the interests of all the people, 
the natural resources inherent in the 
great rivers of our Nation. 

What does this bill do to the power 
marketing agencies set up by congres- 
sional acts designed to safeguard the 


public’s interests and to make the bene- 


fits of the Government’s power develop- 
ments available to all the people? For 
an answer we need only turn to some re- 
vealing passages in the committee’s re- 
port and in the bill itself. 

For the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration the committee says that it has, 
and I quote, “eliminated all funds for the 
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construction program, it being of the 
opinion that such necessary additional 
facilities as may be required should be 
provided by organizations in the power 
business in that area where the power 
is to be distributed.” Fine sounding 
words, but what do they actually mean? 
They mean simply that the Government 
must sell at the bus bar to the private 
utilities at their own price and for their 
own exploitation, all the power generated 
at numerous dams in the Southwest. 
They mean that municipalities and REA 
co-ops that desire to purchase this 
power shall be entirely frozen out and 
must go begging to the private power 
companies for an opportunity to stay in 
the power distribution field. The law 
under which the Southwestern Power 
Administration operates, the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, however, says that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall transmit 
and dispose of this power in such man- 
ner as to encourage the most widespread 
use thereof at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles, and that law further 
says that preference in the sale of such 
power and energy shall be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives. ° 

So here we find the committee saying 
that so far as it is concerned this law 
shall be disregarded and that the private 
power companies, the same companies 
that fought that law tooth and nail, the 
same companies that have denied farm- 
ers the benefits of electrification, that 
have reduced rates only under the com- 
pulsion of previously aroused Congresses 
and strong public opinion, these private 
power companies shall become the ex- 
clusive beneficiaries of the public’s in- 
vestment. But this is but the first in- 
stance of this type of chicanery in the 
committee’s report and in the bill. 

In the section dealing with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration we find that 
the committee baldly asserts that the 
people of the State of Washington act- 
ing under laws enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington to take 
advantage of the preference privileges in 
the Bonneville Power Act which are even 
stronger than the public-preference 
privileges contained in the act control- 
ling the policies of the Southwestern 
Power Administration are pursuing 2 
Soviet power policy which will not be 
countenanced by the committee. In line 
with that remarkable statement from the 
committee, that gratuitous insult to the 
people of the Pacific Northwest, the com- 
mittee denies funds for the construction 
of certain substation and transmission 
lines, because private power companies 
have expressed a willingness to construct 
them. The committee also admonishes 
the Bonneville Power Administration to 
so conduct its contract operations in the 
future as to insure that the private 
power companies will be taken care of 
ahead of the public agencies to which 
preference in the purchase of Bonneville 
power is guaranteed by law in the Bonne- 
ville Power Act. So here again we find 
the committee acting in utter disregard 
of the law of the land as enacted by the 
Congress in an effort to assure, regard- 
less of that law, that the private power 
companies may become the principal 
beneficiaries of the vast investments 
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heretofore made and from which all of 
the people originally were supposed to 
benefit. 

And, to render the rape of the public 
interest complete, the committee does to 
the Bureau of Reclamation power oper- 
ations the same thing that it does to the 
Bonneville Power Administration and 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 
Again disregarding the preference pro- 
visions for the sale of power under the 
reclamation law, we find the committee 
saying that it is umsound and against 
the principles of our form of govern- 
ment to appropriate Government funds 
for the construction of transmission lines, 
switchyards, substations, and incidental 
facilities where private capital is pre- 
pared to provide them. Certainly the 
Congress, since 1906, the first date it 
wrote a preference provision for the pur- 
chase of Government power by munici- 
palities and other public bodies into the 
law, has not considered that in so doing 
it Was committing an un-American act. 
It is this committee which is acting 
against the principles of our form of gov- 
ernment when, in total disregard of the 
laws of Congress, it attempts to place the 
private power companies between the 
public and the public’s own develop- 
ments. 

Let us see what else besides these ex- 
pressions the committee has written into 
the bill to make sure that its whims are 
carried out. First we find that there is 
a general deletion and reduction of items 
for transmission lines and substations 
without which no public body can hope 
to take advantage of the preference pro- 
visions which the reclamation law has 
supposedly guaranteed them since 1906. 
Not content With that, we find that in 
the case of a specific project, the Canyon 
Ferry Dam on the Missouri River, the 
committee has gone so far as to write 
into the bill a provision which says that 
no funds may be expended for construc- 
tion of the power plant, power facilities, 
or transmission facilities of that project 
except for the excavation and construc- 
tion of the foundation for a powerhouse. 
In other words, the committee would 
have this Congress direct the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars to construct a 
dam at which it invites the Montana 
Power Co. to install a power plant, pay 
the Government whatever it chooses 
since the Government will have no bar- 
gaining power, turn around and sell this 
power to the public and reap all the bene- 
fits of the public’s investment. 

On the Central Valley project, we find 
the committee is again up to its old trick 
of denying all funds for transmission 
lines other than those necessary to pro- 
vide power to the project pumping plants 
except such transmission lines as are 
desirable to deliver all the power to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. So, here again 
we have the committee deciding that 
contrary to the express provisions of the 
reclamation law Shasta and Keswick 
Dams of the Central Valley project shall 
be built as mere adjuncts to the private 
power monopoly of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Not only that but in the 
case of the Central Valley project, in the 
face of the greatest power shortage ever 
experienced in the State of California, 


-there is no oil shortage.” 
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the committee states that it has denied 
the funds to operate the two new genera- 
tors that will be in service in the next 
fiscal year. Here indeed is a shocking 
example of the committee’s disregard of 
the rights of the public. I have not 
yet referred to the project which most 
directly concerns the people whom I 
represent in the Congress, the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project. In that case, 
the committee by reducing the funds for 
power facilities delays their completion 
and delays the integration of the now 
disconnected power-generating facilities 
on that project in the face of the greatest 
need for power that this country has ever 
seen. 

It is my sincere hope that as this 
appropriation bill is considered in the 
other body, there will be a full and com- 
plete restoration of all reasonable re- 
quests for funds in order to effectuate the 
original intent of Congress. In the 
consideration of this type of legislation 
the public interest and the general wel- 
fare of the people as a whole is of para- 
mount importance. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to ask a question of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, which I have previously 
discussed with him. I realize fully that 
the committee, as a group, as is true of 
all other subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, has cooperated 
wholeheartedly in an effort to conserve, 
as far as we can conserve wisely, the use 
of fuel oil. It may be suggested that 
this is not an appropriate time to bring 
up this matter, but I have done so in 
connection with each appropriation biil 
and intend to do so in connection with 
those remaining. Our national situa- 
tion is brought home forcibly to me this 
afternoon, since I have just left a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, where we are 
trying to discover what the policy is as 
to the exportation of increased amounts 
of steel and oil-country goods at this 
time. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
chairman and the clerk of the commit- 
tee, and I believe I am correct in under- 
standing that there are no funds pro- 
vided in this bill for new installations 
of oil-heating units, or for the conver- 
sion from coal to oil-heating units. Yet 
I think it is proper for me to ask, so that 
it may be in the legislative record of this 
bill, if it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that no such funds shall be used 
unless it can be clearly shown that it is 
a wise policy, because of the fact that 
there is a large amount of oil available 
in nearby areas. I make that simple 
qualification, because I understand 
through a misprint in a previous bill un- 
fortunately the words were used, “when 
there was an oil shortage,” when actu- 
ally and in fact the words I used in pre- 
senting the amendment were “where 
I intend to 
cooperate to correct that before the ses- 
sion ends. 

Going back to this particular bill, may 
I put it this way: Am I right in under- 
standing that there is not only no re- 
quest for money in this bill for the pur- 
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pose of converting any coal-heating 
units to oil, or the installation of any 
new oil-heating units, but also, obvious- 
ly it is not the intention of the commit- 
tee that any such use should be made of 
any funds provided in this bill? 

Mr. JENSEN. In answer to that ques- 
tion, the most I can say is that of course 
there is a great deal of money in this bill 
for the construction of hydroelectric 
dams, but there is no money in this bill 
for the construction of steam plants. It 
would be difficult for me to visualize that 
there would be any money in this bill 
for anything that would require oil or 
gas or coal for heating purposes or for 
generating purposes. There might be 
some little insignificant furnace some 
place in the Interior Department where 
that might be true, but to my knowledge, 
I know of none. 

Mr. HESELTON. In general, it car- 
ries out the purpose of the Executive or- 
der of the President which is still in ef- 
fect, that all Government agencies shall 
do their best to conserve fuel oil until 
we get out of this difficult period. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is true. 

Mr. HESELTON. I thank the chair- 
man for making this explanation. Such 
a statement will certainly be a clear ex- 
pression of the committee’s intention and 
a definite standard to be used by those 
charged with the responsibility of spend- 
ing these funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and that amendments 
may be offered at any point in the bill 
following the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the gentle- 
man’s request. that the bill be considered 
as read and that amendments may be of- 
fered, for instance, to the last line of 
the bill and then somewhere else in the 
bill? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right, 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 46, after line 18, insert the following: 

“Water conservation and utilization proj- 
ects, Buford-Trenton project, North Dakota, 
not to exceed $126,000 of the unexpended 
balances of the appropriations heretofore 
made under ‘water conservation and utili- 
zation projects’ shall be available for com- 
pletion of construction of the Buford-Tren- 
ton project, North Dakota.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment and of this 
appropriation is to complete the Buford- 
Trenton irrigation project in North Da- 
kota. During the hearings there was 
considerable testimony given to the 
committee on both sides of this question. 
The committee took the position that 
until the gentlemen from North Dakota 
[Mr. LEMKE and Mr. ROBERTSON] and 
other officers concerned could agree on 
this project, the committee would take 
no action. 

I am glad to report that both Mr. 
LEMKE and Mr. ROBERTSON have come to 


Mr. 
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a full agreement and they desire the 
amendment to be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
73, line 10, strike out the sum “$1,541,464” 
and insert “$1,556,464.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 76, line 8, after the word “for”, insert 
a comma and the following: “of which not 
exceeding $50,000 shall be available for use 
in connection with the installation of two 
elevators at Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
New Mexico.” 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
purpose of this amendment is to start 
the construction of two elevators in the 
wonderful caverns at Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
They are very bardly needed. The item 
was not presented to the committee in 
time to act intelligently on the justifica- 
tion. We now have the full informa- 
tion and we feel the item is fully justi- 
fied and proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 96, line 10, after the word “violence”, 
strike out the remainder of line 10 and all 
of the lines down to and including the 
word “act” in line 16. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. the 


Chairman, 
language which we seek to strike out in 
this amendment has been included in 


some other appropriation bills. Since 
we have given this matter our fullest 
consideration we feel that the language 
which we seek to strike out goes further 
than can be properly justified. We feel 
that the balance of the language, how- 
ever, that pertains to the same matter 
is in the interest of good government. 
Those who have taken an active inter- 
est in this matter, both those for it and 
opposed to it, feel it is proper that the 
language be stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate 
the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee having charge of the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill for 
the sound, sober judgment it has used in 
striking out this so-called Red rider or 
Keefe rider that has been carried in three 
previous appropriation bills. An at- 
tempt was made on the floor of the House 
to eliminate this rider on three occa- 
sions before and each time it was turned 
down, 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy this after- 
noon to note that after cool, calm con- 
sideration of the far-reaching effects 
this Red rider may have on all employees 
of the Government, it has been finally 
decided to strike this from the pending 


the 
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appropriation bill. I sincerely hope we 
will not have this type of legislation in 
any more appropriation bills which may 
be brought before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very obvious from 
this bill that the subcommittee in charge 
of it has done an excellent job. By the 
amounts that have been allowed for 
western development and progress, it is 
not to be taken to mean any insinua- 
tion against any Western State. How- 
ever, my colleague, the gentleman from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Jackson], 
has already called to the Committee’s 
attention some criticism of a certain 
Northwestern State which is charged 
with following the Soviet pattern in cer- 
tain matters involving the condemna- 
tion of existing electric power facilities. 
It is rather obvious that the State of 
Washington was the State referred to in 
this respect. 

Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the people 
of the State of Washington some re- 
counting of this Washington public- 
utility law is now in order. Of the total 
hydroelectric power in the world, some 
750,000,000 horsepower, about 20 percent 
exists on the North American Continent, 
or approximately 150,000,000 horsepower. 
Approximately one-third of that is in 
the Pacific Northwest and in the Colum- 
bia River, which drains some six or eight 
watersheds, including the Rockies, both 


‘in the United States and Canada, the 


Cabinets, the Cascades, the Siskiyous, the 
Blue Mountains, and other mountain 
ranges in that tremendous drainage area 
of the West. 

Mr. Chairman, the Columbia River has 
a tremendous flow. There is more water 
flowing down that river than any other 
river in North America, with the excep- 
tion of the lower Mississippi, which flows 
through flat territory and is not a poten- 
tial hydroelectric power producer. The 
only rivers in the world that compare 
with the Columbia are those which rise 
on the high plateaus of equatorial Africa 
and flow down through the Belgian and 
French Congo and the French Cam- 
eroons, but they are so located that their 
hydroelectric potentialities are nil. 

Now, this is a lot of hydroelectric 
water power. There are about 20,000,000 
horsepower of immediately practical 
hydroelectric energy in the Columbia 
River. Whoever controls it controls the 
future of the Pacific Northwest. There 
are many people of various political ide- 
Ologies who fully recognize that fact. In 
this day, when we have to take the floor 
as my colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, did, and make sure that 
no oil is used in heating buildings; when 
we know that our gas, as an industrial 
fuel, is not located so as to serve the whole 
United States; when we step up succeed- 
ing fiscal year appropriation bills because 
of the rising cost of coal, which can and 
has risen one, two, and three times dur- 
ing a fiscal year, thus adding to our bur- 
dens as taxpayers, it is time that we take 
an interest in this hydroelectric energy. 
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The people that I represent have long 
ago taken an interest in the hydroelectric 
power in the Columbia River. As early 
as 1930 they made up their minds on 
this thing: That the Columbia River po- 
tential was so great that it would be built 
and developed in the Nation’s interest, 
mind you, either by great syndicates of 
bankers or by the Federal Government, 
the latter being a fact, because it is an 
interstate stream, draining western Mon- 
tana, almost the total of Idaho, the east- 
ern part of Washington, and a good share 
of the State of Oregon. The choice was 
made almost by indirection during the 
thirties that the Federal Government, as 
an aid-work project, should build the 
Grand Coulee-Columbia Basin project, a 
multiple-purpose project. It was done 
as a way to put men to work and to con- 
sume materials produced elsewhere in 
the United States. It began generating 
power 3 months before Pearl Harbor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. It was a happy day for 
the United States, believe me, when 
Grand Coulee was built. It contributed 
a whole lot to the building of our air- 
planes. Aluminum, which goes into air- 
planes, into the airframes and into the 
wings, has been called nothing more than 
frozen kilowatts. This Congress voted 
only recently to implement our air force 
to a 70-group air force. It is going to 
take aluminum, but how are you going to 
get the fuel with oil running out, gas 
improperly located, and coal rising in 
cost? Thus did we build Bonneville and 
we built Grand Coulee. They are both 
valuable to the Nation. More such proj- 
ects should be built. on the Columbia 
River. But what of the people who live 
there? Are they not also entitled to the 
use of this power? So, the farmers who 
live in the isolated areas of my district 
and the farmers throughout the State 
decided that some program should be 
put into effect, written into the statute, 
that would give the people who are resi- 
dents of the area some voice, comparable 
to the domination of either the Federal 
Government or the great syndicates of 
bankers. So, the Public Utility District 
Act came into being in 1930. Naturally, 
since it involves “power” it has been con- 
troversial ever since. Yet it follows 
largely the same pattern that we follow 
in the building of public roads. It is a 
district not greatly different from a rec- 
lamation district or a school district. 
It can be formed only by vote of the peo- 
ple and it can be dissolved by vote of the 
people. Its directors are elected at regu- 
lar elections. It is an attempt to get the 
people of a certain area together to work 
for a common cause, That issue has 
been voted on three or four times since 
it came into being. As late as 1946, in 
the last congressional election, at which 
time we felt that we had purged our 
State of some of our radicals, in that 
type of an election where the conserva- 
tive element overrode the others, this 
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issue was before the voters of the State 
of Washington in the form of initiative 
166. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent in an attempt to put 166 
over, which would have forced the com- 
missioners of these districts to call for a 
special vote every time they took a step 
that meant the development of a project. 

It is the same thing as though you were 
forced to go back to your district next 
week, when we shall have the draft law 
before us, and have a special election on 
that one issue, with your candidacy hang- 
ing in the balance on the outcome of 
that vote. That, as a matter of fact, isa 
European, not American system. 

We have other districts that do have 
condemnation powers and do not have 
to have separate votes to take such ac- 
tion. States can. Cities can. Counties 
can. Districts of all sorts can. Bear in 
mind that we have very active elections 
in these public utility district elections 
out there. The whole issue of what is to 
be done during the term of a man that 
is standing for office is reviewed by the 
people, and they vote accordingly. But 
this 166 would have compelled them to 
hold an election every time they turned 
around. I expected it to carry, and 
thought our public utility districts would 
have to hold such elections. The tenor 
of the people was anti-Communist. It 
Was against tax spending. I ran on an 
economy platform, and I know how they 
felt. I expected it to carry. What hap- 
pened? Those folks, after 16 years of 


experience with this old system of com- 
mon- or group-action enterprise or po- 
litical functioning as you have in school 


districts and in reclamation districts in 
States, counties, cities, and so forth, 
voted overwhelmingly to down 166, which 
would have compelled those elections. It 
carried in only 1 of 39 counties. These 
people had faith in their program. 

I wanted you to have this background 
because it is deeply imbedded in the life, 
in the hopes, and J think in the integrity 
of the people of the State of Washing- 
ton. It is not a Soviet pattern. It is dis- 
tinctly American and democratic. The 
appellation does them an injustice. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Washington, in whom I 
have the highest confidence and respect, 
I certainly cannot agree that a program 
or a policy or a law in any State in this 
Union which permits the condemnation 
of private property and the taking over 
of that private property without a vote 
of the people who are directly interested 
and have the greatest interest in the 
property which is condemned, and in the 
property which will be built in its place, 
is proper. I still contend, as the com- 
mittee stated in the report, that it is a 
step toward a Soviet power policy. I 
think we in this Congress have a re- 
sponsibility and a duty and we have 
taken an oath to defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Certainly 
that Constitution provides that private 
property shall not be taken over without 
due process of law. 

In my opinion, even though I am not 
an attorney, certainly no law that is a 
good law is anything other than com- 
mon sense. If a law of that kind has 
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been enacted, as it has been in a certain 
State of this Union and possibly others, 
I contend that the law will eventually 
fall of its own weight, or this country 
will fall into the hands of socialism or 
communism or dictatorship or some 
other thing that is obnoxious to our way 
of life. 

Let me give you an idea what we have 
to protect. We must protect not only 
private business, not only the private 
utilities, but everyone down to the pea- 
nut vendor down on the corner. We 
must protect the fellow who carries on 
an honest business, either with his own 
hard-earned dollars, or with the hard- 
earned dollars of other people, as is the 
case where stockholders have their 
money invested in the large utilities. 

Let me read to you the kind of revenue 
that comes into the Treasury of the 
United States each year. In the year 
1947, for instance, which is the last year 
on which we have a full report, the pri- 


vate utility companies paid in local, - 


State, and Federal taxes the sum of 
$657,000,000. That was in 1 year, the 
year 1947. We all know how the Gov- 
ernment needs this money. We know 
that federally operated projects pay no 
taxes into the Treasury of the Federal 
Government. So if we are to continue 
to collect enough money, then certainly 
we must guard private industry, and 
every other private enterprise from the 
peanut vendor down to the biggest cor- 
porations in the United States that are 
doing business on good, sound, honest 
business principles, and see to it that 
they are not driven out of business and 
driven off the tax rolls of the country by 
a paternal government, which, of course, 
is strong if it wants to be strong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Recan: On 
page 76, line 6, after the word “including”, 
strike out the sum “$3,210,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$3,245,000.” 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will add $35,000 only to the 
amount to be used for repair and con- 
struction of trails and highways in the 
Park Service. Here in the Big Bend sec- 
tion of Texas, there is what is known as 
the Big Bend National Park. The State 
of Texas has set aside as its contribution 
to this park 1,000,000 acres of land in the 
bend of the Rio Grande, about 200 miles 
east of El] Paso. The park has been des- 
ignated by the Congress as a national 
park, and improvements have been start- 
ed there. But a matter has developed 
recently on which the park authorities 
had no previous information, and they 
have been prevented from completing 
their roadways into the park. Last year, 
without roads, more than 28,000 visitors 
from the United States visited the Big 
Bend National Park, which abounds with 
certain types of rugged mountainous 
scenery, canyons, large trees, points of 
interest, and what not. 

Recently the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Texas completed a road to the 
entrance of the park at a cost of over 
$500,000. The Park Board was to con- 
tinue the road on down through the 
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park to the many scenic spots, where the 
cabins are located, and into the canyon 
part of the country. 

I would like to show you on this black- 
board what we ran up against. The 
State highway built a road up to the 
north line of the park. The Park Board 
then came down here, and they find they 
have to go out of the delineated line of 
the park to get through a pass between 
two mountain ranges, known as Persim- 
mon Gap. This means that we would 
have to buy a right-of-way there for the 
highway. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield. 

Mr. GILLIE. The gentleman speaks 
about this new piece of road down in 
Texas right across from Marfa. Is that 
right? ; 

Mr. REGAN. That is right. 

Mr. GILLIE. I am glad you brought 
that up, because when my committee 
was down there holding hearings in El 
Paso, they came to us and told us about 
this particular road being badly needed. 
Several citizens from Marfa spoke to our 
committee about that and said it was 
badly needed so that they could use that 
as a park entrance. 

Mr. REGAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLIE. I am glad to endorse 
what you are saying. 

Mr. REGAN. The people of that part 
of the country are very much concerned 
about providing this facility to get this 
park open so that the thousands of peo- 
ple throughout the United States may 
take in this park in connection with 
the chain of national parks they are 
visiting. The Park Board estimated that 
200,000 people will visit the park each 
year. The gasoline tax alone will more 
than pay for this right of way in a 
30-day period. 

The State Highway Commission com- 
pleted this portion at a cost of half a mil- 
lion dollars down to the entrance of the 
park. Then, it is the Park Board’s re- 
sponsibility from then on. They find 
that they have to go out of the confines 
of the land in the park. The amount re- 
quired is only $35,000. It increases this 
$3,210,000 appropriation for trails by 
$35,000. I hope the committee will see 
fit to adopt this very important amend- 
ment, because it is the only way in which 
we can get this road constructed in a 2- 
year period of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, it does 
not give me a bit of pleasure to oppose 
this amendment, but I am compelled to 
do so because of the fact that there are 
so many requests for items of this nature, 
on both sides of the aisle, that it is diffi- 
cult to put in an item of this kind which 
is not in the emergency category, and 
for which we have had no budget re- 
quest. I think this item would have been 
approved if it had come to the commit- 
tee in the regular manner. But if we 
were to approve this item we would have 
to approve many others of like nature. 

So I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 
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Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN, I yield. 

Mr. REGAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There are many others as meritori- 
ous, undoubtedly. But this is an emer- 
gency matter, in a sense, because it was 
just recently discovered that we would 
have to go within the line of the park to 
build that road. They cannot build the 
road until that land is acquired. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is often said, the 
longest way around is the shortest way 
home, I do not know whether this is in 
that category or not, but I do not think 
it will hurt those people to travel a little 
farther around for a year or so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Recan] has already ex- 
plained to you many of the features of 
this, I think you should be told that the 
Park Board—the National Park Serv- 
ice—has considered building a road over 
this range of mountains here illustrated 
on this blackboard, and they find it will 
cost over $100,000 to build the road over 
this range down into the park. This 
road goes down to the Rio Grande River, 
where are many of the features which 
visitors wish to see. Even with a poor 
trail which runs from the entrance by a 
devious route down into the main part 
of the park, 28,000 people went there last 
year. It is estimated that over 200,000 
will visit the park next year. I think, 
Mr. Chairman, it is self-demonstrating 
that we could recover in gasoline taxes 
alone enough to buy this right-of-way 
land through this gap in the range of 
mountains which lies just outside the 
park boundary. 

The gentleman argues that no budget 
request was made for this item. None 
was Made because it was not known until 
recently that the land which had been 
delineated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to bound the park did not extend 
beyond this gap. We and the Park Serv- 
ice people thought that the boundary ex- 
tended over to take in the gap so we 
would not have to build a road over the 
mountain. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is mak- 
ing an excellent statement and I wish 
to commend him and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Recan] for the good work 
which they have done on the Big Bend 
project. 

It is true that technically there was no 
budget estimate, but there was a budget 
estimate for the acquisition of land in 
parks in the sum of $200,000. Big Bend 
was not listed as one of the parks where 
the money could be spent but the In- 
terior Department advised the commit- 
tee that the $200,000 would be adequate 
for all purposes, including Big Bend, and 
that a little change in language was néc- 
essary but no funds in addition to the 
budget would be required. In other 
words, the Big Bend project could have 
been taken care of without exceeding the 
budget. Unfortunately, the committee 
struck out the entire $200,000 and so 
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there is presently nothing in the bill 
which would take care of the needs in 
the Big Bend. 

I wish to join with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Recan], and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Lucas], and others, in 
doing what can be done to include this 
little item for our park in Texas. The 
gasoline taxes alone payable to the Fed- 
eral Government by reason of travel in 
and to the park would soon reimburse 
the Government for this small outlay. 

Another thing that should be borne in 
mind is that the State of Texas has con- 
tributed more than a million acres to 
this park and certainly this request would 
represent a minor contribution on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the gentleman. 
Let me point out that the State of Texas 
has spent half a million dollars on a 
road leading down to the park, but the 
park is practically closed because there 
is no road within the park, which the 
Federal Government should provide. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. It should be pointed 
out that the $35,000 involved is a maxi- 
mum amount, and that it is entirely pos- 
sible, if not probable, that the project 
may be opened for a great deal less money 
than that, that the right-of-way might 
be purchased for less. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BURLESON. And that the money 
that is spent here as far as the emergency 
nature of it is concerned is a fraction of 
the investment already made by both the 
State and the Federal governments. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly right. 

If the gentleman from Iowa has no 
more serious objection to it than he has 
already stated, I am quite sure that he 
will not object too much if the Committee 
passes this amendment. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Recan) there 
were—yeas 40, nays 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILter of Ne- 
braska: On page 51, line 25, add the follow- 
ing: “Provided fyrther, That no moratorium 
or stop order that may be issued by the Pres- 
ident can abrogate in whole or in part the 
use of any appropriation for reclamation or 
flood-control projects as provided for in this 
legislation.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer this amendment to bring 
into focus some things that had happened 
to past appropriation bills for public 
works and reclamation. 

It will be remembered that in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress we had an appro- 
priation bill before this body for consid- 
eration concerning reclamation, flood 
control, and public works projects. It 
will be recalled that the Bureau cf the 
Budget and the President had recom- 
mended to the Congress all of these ap- 
propriations for this type of work. They 
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were for Federal construction works. 
Upon the recommendation by the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget the 
Congress adopted legislation covering 
this matter. It will also be remembered 
that these appropriations were sent to 
the President for veto or for his approval. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a good one. I know 
that last year or the year before the Pres- 
ident issued a stop order against the con- 
struction of a lot of reclamation projects. 
As far as the committee on this side of 
the aisle is concerned, we are prepared 
to accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I appre- 


ciate the chairman accepting the amend- 
I would like to finish my state- 


ment. 
ment. 

The appropriations were sent to the 
President for veto or for approval. He 
approved them all. In fact, he signed the 
appropriation bill in the presence of a 
score of Members who sponsored the bill. 
Pictures were taken, pens were given out, 
and the President said it was a great step 
forward. 

The Congress adjourned on August 2, 
1946. A letter came up to this Chamber 
on August 3, 10 days after he had signed 
the bill, at which time he said it was a 
great step forward, advising Congress 
that he had put a stop order on this great 
forward march on reclamation, public 
works, and flood control. He made in- 
operative in whole or in part the legisla- 
tion, first approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, the President, then by the Con- 
gress. 

It is my opinion that the President at 
that time overstepped his constitutional 
authority in abrogating an appropriation 
bill duly considered by the Congress. If 
he can do that in reference to public 
works, he can do it for veterans’ hospitals, 
social security, the national defense, and 
other things. 

It is for that reason I offer this amend- 
ment to the pending appropriation bill, 
always remembering and keeping in mind 
what happened during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Before the echoes had died 
out in this Hall after adjournment, the 
letter was sent here checking this great 
march of progress. I do not want to see 
that happen again. In my opinion it 
was a rather unusual power that the 
President took unto himself at that time 
in abrogating an act of this Congress. 
This amendment will make impossible 
the illegal assumption of authority by the 
President. If this is not done Congress 
will no longer control the purse strings 
as provided by the Constitution and 
popular self-government will end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HORAN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], clarify 
for me and for the committee the last 
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proviso on page 7 of the bill, reading as 
follows: 

Provided further, That interest heretofore 
or hereafter collected by Bonneville Power 
Administration from sales of electric energy 
generated at Grand Coulee Dam on the un- 
amortized balance of investment allocated to 
power in Grand Coulee Dam shall be covered 
into the reclamation fund and shall not be 
allocated. 


I wonder if the gentleman would 
briefly explain that provision. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will be glad to. To 
make it perfectly clear to the Members 
of the House who are not familiar with 
what happened a few years ago, we had 
a Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior who ruled that it was not necessary 
for the Reclamation Bureau to cover into 
the Treasury the interest component, 
which, according to basic law, should be 
paid on all revenue-producing facilities, 
such as hydro-electric-power plants. 
When that matter came to the attention 
of our committee a couple of years ago, 
we tcok the position that that money 
should be either covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States or covered into 
the reclamation fund. So in the 1948 
appropriation bill we provided that the 
interest component for the Bonneville 
Power Administration should be covered 
into the reclamation fund and should not 
be allocated. In the bill this year we 
have expanded that and have now cov- 
ered all reclamation projects throughout 
the Nation that are federally owned and 
put in the same language relating to 
every project as it now relates to Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the 1948 
bill. Does that answer the gentleman? 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman under- 
stands that we have worked out a feasi- 
bility test on the Columbia Basin-Grand 
Coulee project, and we have worked out 
a pay-out program so that the Federal 
Government will be sure to get its return 
and that the Columbia Basin will be de- 
veloped as a solvent reclamation unit. I 
wonder if this proviso, as it now reads, 
will have any deleterious effect upon the 
feasibility of the Columbia Basin and our 
ability to amortize? 

Mr. JENSEN. Only to this degree, that 
3 percent interest must be put into a 
suspense account or reserve interest ac- 
count and cannot be used in computing 
your pay-out schedule. In other words, 
it must not be considered in your pay- 
out and your rate making will thereby 
be affected, naturally. We will, however, 
under this system, be complying with the 
law of the land which provides that in- 
terest should be paid on these revenue- 
producing projects. Now, then, the com- 
mittee is not asking that this interest 
component be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States. We are asking that 
it be covered into the reclamation fund, 
from which we appropriate back to rec- 
lamation. It does not make a lot of dif- 
ference, only to this degree, that natu- 
rally the more money we can collect, 
whether it be in payments on projects 
or whether it be interest, and the more 
money the Federal Government will get 
into its Treasury, the more liberal we 
can be in appropriating money for the 
development of the West. 
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Mr. HORAN. In appropriating in this 
bill for fiscal 1949, did the subcommittee 
consider the inclusion of the phrase “dur- 
ing fiscal 1949” in the drawing up of this 
proviso? 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not quite under- 
stand the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. You are here appropri- 
ating for 1 year, 1949. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all we can ap- 
propriate for. 

Mr. HORAN. That is right, and I won- 
dered if the subcommittee had consid- 
ered at all the inclusion of the phrase 
“during fiscal 1949.” 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, naturally, we con- 
sider that it will be the law. At least, 
it is to provide the proper procedure until 
a permanent law can be passed which will 
take care of this whole matter, like the 
Rockwell bill, for instance. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FENTON: On 
page 95, strike out the comma at the end 
of line 10 and lines 11, 12, 13, and 14 through 
“1947”: and in line 24, after “violence”, strike 
out the remainder of page 95 and on page 
96, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, down to and 
including “1947” in line 3. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment simply as a clarifying 
amendment in view of the action the 
committee took a short time ago on page 
96, when an amendment struck out cer- 
tain language. This amendment simply 
strikes out the same language appearing 
in other parts of this section. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the attention 
of the chairman of the subcommittee be- 
cause I think it is very important to cor- 
rect what I think he has done uninten- 
tionally. If we pass this bill with its 
present language, as a result of the com- 
mittee amendment which was offered at 
page $6 we will be legislating a new stat- 
ute teday making it a criminal offense 
for railroad employees, those employed 
on railroads that have now been taken 
over by the Government, to go out on 
strike. I am sure that is not the inten- 
tion of the committee and not the inten- 
tion of the Members of this House. 

Mr.FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Before I yield, 
let me explain how this comes about, for 
I am sure the gentleman will agree with 
me. 

When the committee struck out the 
language on page 96, you struck out the 
following language: 
or who is a member of any labor organiza- 
tion the officers of which have not complied 
with the requirements of subsection (h) of 
section 9 of the National Labor Relations Act 
as amended by the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from any 
appropriation contained in this act. 
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When you struck that out, you struck 
out also the following language,.and this 
is the key to the situation: 
and accepts employment the salary or wages 


for which are paid from any appropriation 
contained in this act. 


By having taken out that language, 
you make this penalty provision appli- 
cable to anyone employed by the Gov- 
ernment, not just to the Government em- 
ployee who receives salary or wages un- 
der this appropriation. When you do 
that, what do you do with respect to 
railroad workers? The Government has 
taken the railroads. The railroad work- 
ers now work for the Government. If 
any of them should go out on strike, you 
are now legislating a criminal statute 
against them. I know the committee 
never intended to do that. I do not be- 
lieve it was your intention to do that. 
The committee offered an amendment to 
eliminate a provision which should never 
have been in the bill. I urged its elimi- 
nation this morning. However, in elimi- 
nating that provision, you eliminated also 
the language I have just mentioned and 
as a result of such elimination you make 
it possible now to indict any railroad em- 
ployee who goes out on strike. The com- 
mittee amendment, therefore, which was 
adopted on page 96, should have re- 
moved the language on line 10, page 96, 
after the word “violence” down to and 
including the figure “1947” on line 14 
and no further. If you had left the lan- 
guage, following the figure “1947”, then 
you would not have legislated a criminal 
statute against strikes on the part of 
employees not affected by this appro- 
priation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to any 
gentleman of the committee for any ob- 
servations they would like to make on 
that point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that people should strike against 
the Government? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is not the 
issue here. Let us not start dragging 
herrings here which do not belong in 
this discussion. Let us be sensible about 
this business. Do you want to enact that 
kind of criminal statute which is being 
enacted by error and which is not in- 
tended? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I cannot yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee at this 
time, because he is not making any rele- 
vant contribution, but I want the gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill to deal with 
this subject at this time. I think he 
never intended to accomplish what is be- 
ing accomplished. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, after we 
strike out what we have stricken out by 
the amendment, the balance of the lan- 
guage will be identical with that which 
was in the bill last year. Certainly no 
one wants strikes against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. ‘rhe language 
will not be identical. Strikes against the 
Government is not the issue. First of all, 
as you have amended this bill, the lan- 
guage is no longer identical with that 
in the bill you passed last year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, of course, we 
know how the gentleman feels about 
such matters. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. It is not a 
question of my being satisfied. I think 
I am doing the committee a service be- 
cause you are going to come back here 
after this goes to the other body and you 
are going to admit that you made an 
error. I am trying to correct that error 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO., Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to shut the gentlem-n off, and I 
shall not shut him off, but certainly we 
have some things to do here. We have 
many things to do and we have just this 
day to do this work of getting this bill 
through the House. I shall not object 
to the request of the gentleman, but I 
hope that no one else asks for additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I am not try- 
ing to delay the passage of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman. I earnestly believe that a 
serious error is being made. I submit 
again that when the amendment was 
offered by the committee it was offered 
in good faith. It was offered to correct 
a situation which we pointed out this 
morning to be bad. But in doing that 
the amendment struck out additional 
language which limits criminal penal- 
ties to only those employees who are 
paid out of this appropriation. By tak- 
ing out the language “the salary or wages 
for which are paid from any appropria- 
tion contained in this act,” you are now 
enacting a criminal statute which can 
be made applicable to the railroad work- 
ers today. That was never the intention 
of this committee. If we just want to 
insist on doing something that is wrong 
just because we want to appear right, if 
we just want to be stubborn about it, all 
right, but, at any rate, I want this House 
to know just what it is doing. I think 
that after consultation between the com- 
mittee members on both sides and with 
the legal adviser of this committee you 
will agree with me that this language 
has to be restored; otherwise we are 
enacting a criminal statute which will 
affect the railroad employees today and 
the miners tomorrow. It will affect any 
employee of any industry which has been 
taken over by the Government. This 
fits the railroad workers today. You 
cannot get away from that. This does 
not go into the question of whether they 
have the right to strike or not. That 
right I will sustain in debate with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] 
on another occasion, but it does not 
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belong in this debate. Unless the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee is ready to stand 
up and say that this is what the com- 
mittee intended to do, then he should 
urge the correction of the error. I do 
not think the gentleman is ready to say 
that he wants to accomplish what the 
committee amendment does—that is, to 
establish a felony penalty against rail- 
road workers who go out on strike. 

This comes about as the result of an 
honest error and I am calling on the 
committee to correct it. At any rate, 
I think the membership of the House 
should know what it has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO] has again expired. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REDDEN: Page 
76, line 6, insert after the semicolon the fol- 
lowmg: “Of which $150,000 shall be avail- 
able only for completing the grading and re- 
surfacing of Heintooga Ridge Road, Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park.” 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does not increase the appro- 
priation set forth in the section to which 
it refers. It simply earmarks the $150,- 
000 for the completion of the Heintooga 
Ridge Road section of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

I might say for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers that, as you know, there has been 
quite a bit of earmarking done in this 
bill, and I think very properly so. This 
item was approved by the Park Service 
of the Interior Department and was put 
in the budget. It was also approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. It was con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations which wrote this bill. The 
facts concerning the importance of this 
project were submitted to the commit- 
tees and considered by them. 

This morning I went to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
and suggested to him that because of the 
importance of this project there ought to 
be an earmarking of a certain portion of 
the fund. He told me that he would 
agree to the earmarking of this $150,000, 
in accordance with the amendment just 
read. I then went to the Democratic 
side, where I found the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE] in charge, and I 
submitted it to him. He likewise agreed, 
and said he would be happy to see it go 
through. 

So, with that information and consent 
of the gentlemen on both sides, I hope 
the committee will see fit to approve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carclina [Mr. REeppEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. REpDEN) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 52. 

The CHAIRMAN. The noes seem to 
have it; the noes have it; the amendment 
is not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was the gentle- 
man on his feet at the time the an- 
nouncement was made? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
stepped out of the Chamber for just a 
minute, and did not understand what 
the amendment was. 

I ask unanimous consent to reconsider 
the vote by which action was taken on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I think it is 
a good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Chair will again put the question, so 
there will be no mistake. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. REepDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I know 
we do not want to make a mistake. I 

elieve the Committee is acting hon- 
estly and sincerely enough, but actually 
making a mistake—unintentionally, of 
course. I believe that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MarcanTonio] in 
his interpretaion of what we have done 
is eminently correct. Let me call this 
to the attention of the Chairman of the 
Committee and the membership. I do 
not always agree with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], but I not only 
have a high regard for his honor, his 
integrity and ability, but I have a real 
affection for him. I think he is a truly 
great American citizen, I know that he 
always wants to be fair, and I think that 
is true of the rest of us; not only do we 
want to be fair but we want to be efficient 
in our work. 

On page 95 we struck out certain words 
dealing with this question that has been 
discussed here for some little time, rela- 
tive to persons who might be members of 
a labor organization, the officers of which 
have not complied with subsection (h) 
of section 9 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act as amended by the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 

We struck out certain words as they 
— in two separate places on page 

5 


On page 96 we intended to strike out 
those same words and none others but 
we struck out more than those words, 
and in striking out more than those 
words we included the striking out of 
these words in line 14 “and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which 
are paid from any appropriation con- 
tained in this act.” 

As I understand it, if I am not myself 
in error, those words should have been 
left in the bill so as to make them ap- 
plicable to the classes that we did leave 
in the bill. We struck from the bill this 
class: 

Any person who is a member of any labor 
organization the officers of which have not 
complied with the requirements of subsec- 
tion (h) of section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act as amended by the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 
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We struck that class out, but we left 
the other classes in, and we intended this 
language: “and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from 
any appropriation contained in this act,” 
to apply to those we left in; but we took 
it out also. 

Mr.ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that he is 100-percent correct in 
his contention and I trust that the com- 
mittee will take some action immediately 
with regard to the situation and restore 
the language which the gentleman has 
pointed out was deleted through error. 

Mr. MCRRIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. ° 

Mr. JENSEN. We have now calmly 
considered this whole matter and have 
come to the conclusion that what this 
committee wants to do, and what we are 
quite sure the Members of this body 
are willing to do, is to leave the language 
in this particular bill, and I am speaking 
of this particular Interior Department 
appropriation bill, exactly as it appeared 
in the 1948 Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MORRIS. That has not been 
done though. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am prepared to offer 
an amendment at this time which will 
‘take care of the situation. 


Mr. MORRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for seeing the error and correcting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 96, line 10, after the word “violence” and 
the comma, insert the following: “and ac- 
cepts employment the salary or wages for 
which are paid from any appropriations 
contained in this act.” 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
should not have gotten so hot when I 
suggested that a while ago. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have seen the gentle- 
man get a lot hotter than I got. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is all 
right too. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman 
shows very bad taste in making that 
statement after I have looked the matter 
over and have agreed now that I was 
wrong. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Let us call off 
the hot war and the cold war. 

Mr. JENSEN. O. K. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 38, line 21, insert after the colon the 
following: “Provided further, That no part 
of any appropriation for the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation contained in this act shall be used 
for the salaries and expenses of a person in 
any of the following positions in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, or of any person who 
performs the duties of any such position, 
who is not a qualified engineer with at 
least 10 years’ engineering and administra- 
tive experience: (1) Commissioner of Recla- 
mation; (2) Assistant Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation; and (3) Regional Director of Rec- 
lamation.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the point of order is that it is legislation 
upon an appropriation bill, not a limita- 
tion. The mere use of the words ‘Pro- 
vided further’ does not mean it makes 
everything in order. This is legislation 
relating to the requirements that must 
be met by one person or certain em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Reclamation 
before they may hold office or be ap- 
pointed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtis). The 
Chair is of the opinion that the amend- 
ment is a limitation, that it refers to a 
part of this appropriation; therefore 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I send 
to the desk a letter signed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
Forest A. Harness, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Publicity and Propa- 
ganda, which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


May 14, 1948. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee for Interior 
Department Appropriations of the 
Appropriations Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: This is in response to 
your request as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee in 
charge of the annual Interior appropriations 
bill for information with respect to the 
present administration of the Bureau of 
Reclamation of that Department. 

For more than 2 months the Subcommit- 
tee on Government Publicity and Propa- 
ganda of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments has 
conducted a careful investigation of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation both in Washington 
and the field. Hearings have been under 
way for several days and considerable docu- 
mentary information concerning the Bu- 
reau’s activities have been laid before the 
committee. Although the hearing will ex- 
tend for several more weeks, I am certain 
that the information already at hand from 
this committee’s investigators, and the docu- 
mented testimony of Senator SHERIDAN 
Downey of California fully justifies the Ap- 
propriations Committee in writing into the 
pending Interior Department bill appropri- 
ate language to correct a condition within 
the Bureau of Reclamation which the Con- 
gress should long ago have dealt with; that 
is, to restore the Bureau of Reclamation to 
the enviable position it long enjoyed as one 
of the outstanding construction agencies of 
the Government. Toward that end we recom- 
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mend that appropriate language be included 
in the Interior Department appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1949 to accomplish the follow- 
ing: 

(A) That on and after July 1, 1948, no 
money in the appropriation bill shall be used 
to pay the salary of a person in any of the 
following positions in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation unless he be a qualified engineer: 
(1) Commissioner of Reclamation; (2) As- 
sistant Commissioner of Reclamation; (3) 
Regional Director of Reclamation. The lan- 
guage of this section should be strong enough 
to cover any positions which may be created 
as a substitute for these same responsibilities. 

(B) That the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion and Assistant Commissioners of Recla- 
mation shall be appointed by the President. 

(C) That regional directors of reclama- 
tion shall likewise be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and shall be selected from lists of 
qualified engineers submitted by the Chief 
Engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

As you doubtless know, the present Com- 
missioner of the Bureau, Michael W. Straus, 
is not an engineer nor has he ever served in 
any administrative capacity over any irriga- 
tion, reclamation, or other construction 
projects. Up to the time of the appointment 
of Mr. Straus as Commissioner in December 
1945, every Commissioner had been an en- 
gineer, most of them of eminent reputation 
and all of them, with a minor exception, with 
long and varied experience in the Reclama- 
tion Bureau or other great irrigation and 
reclamation projects in western America. 
The exception to which I refer was David 
William Davis who served as Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in 1923-24, for a 
relatively short period. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the 
duties entailed upon the regional director of 
region 2 of the Bureau of Réclamation in 
which lies the Central Valley of California 
are more difficult and complicated than those 
of any other region and it is a startling fact 
that while regional directors in the other six 
regions of the Bureau of Reclamation are 
engineers with long and varied experience in 
construction and reclamation, Richard 8. 
Boke, director in region 2, is not an engineer 
and prior to his appearance in the Central 
Valley in 1945 was totally lacking in adminis- 
trative, engineering, reclamation, and irriga- 
tion experience. Undeniable facts, almost 
wholly of a documentary nature, secured 
from the files of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Department of the Interior clearly 
indicate that under Commissioner Straus 
and Regional Director Boke the operations 
of district 2 have become most inefficient, 
wasteful, and largely given over to propa- 
ganda and publicity activities. 

In support of this statement we attach 
to this letter a list of 10 items that have been 
developed in relation to Commissioner Straus’ 
and Director Boke’s activities in the Central 
Vailey. These are wholly, or almost wholly, 
based upon the record of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and are, in my opinion, un- 
deniable. I think a review of this admitted 
data will convince you that the recommenda- 
tion herein contained indicates that con- 
gressional action should be taken to require 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the regional director of such 
Bureau to be engineers and this action should 
be immediately taken. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ForEst A. HARNESS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Pub- 
licity and Propaganda of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


—— 


In support of the recommendations con- 
tained in the attached letter, I would direct 
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your attention to the following actions by 
Commissioner Straus, Regional Director Boke, 
and others within the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion: 

1, On August 31, 1945, Mr. Straus, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, prepared 
for Secretary Harold L. Ickes a statement of 
Mr. Boke’s education and experience, copy 
attached, which is so patently false that the 
impropriety of the action speaks for itself. 
On the face of it this statement was intended 
to mislead Mr. Ickes as to Boke’s fitness for 
the job of director of region 2. Mr. Straus’ 
ultimate purpose in this is also clear, namely, 
to place the vast Central Valley project in 
the hands of a propagandist for the Bureau’s 
socialistic policies, 

Please note the last paragraph of Mr. 
Straus’ letter in which he says: 

“Boke is distinctly not one of our regula- 
tion reliable, noncrusading Reclamation en- 
sineers and his original arrival in the Bureau 
of Reclamation was accomplished with con- 
siderable difficulty in one of the better jobs 
(present salary $6,750) .” 

2. Mr. Boke’s entrance in the Bureau has 
also been documented before this committee 
and the documents are here attached. While 
closely related to the foregoing Straus letter, 
I feel they should be separately considered. 
Observe the letter from Mr. De Marcus, a per- 
sonnel officer of the Reclamation Bureau, 
dated September 2, 1944, which finds Mr. 
Boke clearly unqualified for appointment-as 
regional head of Operation and Maintenance 
on the Central Valley project. 

3. Also attached is a photostatic copy of 
a statement by William E. Warne, then As- 
sistant Commissioner of Reclamation and 
now Assistant Secretary of the Interior, dated 
October 24, 1944, to Harry W. Bashore, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, recommending 
Boke’s appointment as head of the Operation 
and Maintenance Division of the Central 
Valley project. The same sheet carries Mr. 
Bashore’s flat rejection of Boke for that posi- 
tion on the ground that he had no qualifica- 
tion for it and that within the Bureau there 
were well qualified men who could be ap- 
pointed. 

4. Perhaps the most serious charge now on 
record with our committee was the Bureau's 
repeated statement to the appropriation 
committees of the Congress that its carry- 
over of funds from fiscal year 1947 would 
be $44,000,000. Within 60 days after the 
close of the fiscal year the carry-over was 
found to be around $88,000,000 and is so 
reported in the President’s budget for 1949, 
at page 445. Senator WHeERrRY, chairman of 
the subcommittee in charge of the Interior 
Department bill, Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has reviewed this monstrous error of 
the Bureau an‘ his statement in the matter 
will be found in the joint hearings before 
the House and Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittees on December 3, 1947. Whether the 
Bureau had some willful purpose in misrepre- 
senting the carry-over figure or whether this 
was the result: of gross negligence is really 
immaterial. The gravity of the error is such 
that those responsible for it should be no 
longer trusted by the Congress. 

5. In the Central Valley project, according 
to evidence in our files, there appears to have 
been a clear design to exhaust the funds of 
that project in the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year. Attached is a copy of a teletype 
by Regional Director Boke to the Assistant 
Regional Director R. 8. Calland, which was 
a command to spend the project funds as 
rapidly as possible. The proof of that is the 
attached memorandum by Mr. Calland on 
June 17, 1947, in which he states that, “The 
Secretary and the Commissioner (of Reclama- 
tion) are insistent that 1948 funds be spent 
early in the year, by January 1, if possible.” 
Here clearly is defiance of the Congress and 
a violation of the Antideficiency Act. 
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6. Partly as a result of the work program 
outlined in the Calland memorandum, but 
more specifically as the result of some cor- 
rupt design, the full import of which is still 
under study by my committee, the Central 
Valley construction program was largely 
shut down on last November 30. The rec- 
ord is very confusing, but we do know that 
there was serious mismanagement of the 
Bureat’s accounts and gross errors in the 
statement of accounts payable; but what 
is even more serious, there were adequate 
funds to keep the project going and Con- 
gress, being then in session, might reason- 
ably have been expected to provide addi- 
tional funds. The record shows, however, 
that Commissioner Straus took no action 
with the Congress, and Mr. Boke, then on 
vacation, took no action with the contrac- 
tors, to keep the project under construction. 
This committee’s investigation has already 
reported on the mismanagement of the Bu- 
reau’s accounts in region 2 and the avail- 
ability of funds when the project was shut 
down. 

7. We are informed that your committee is 
already aware of the Bureau’s practice of 
spending holdback money on construction 
contracts rather than setting up such funds 
as an account payable. This practice has 
been condemned by the Bureau of the 
Budget as a violation of the Anti-Deficiency 
Act and is»clearly a violation of good man- 
agement practice. It is but another illus- 
tration of the arrogance which the Bureau 
displays toward all actions of the Congress 
to regulate the administration of the exec- 
utive departments. 

8. This committee also has documentary 
evidence of a lobbying campaign by Com- 
missioner Straus in northern California dur- 
ing November 1947, in which he clearly im- 
portuned the people of that area to bring 
pressure on Congress to cancel the author- 
ization in the 1944 Flood Control Aci to the 
Army engineers to build Folsom Dam on the 
American River and transfer it to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Commissioner Straus’ cam- 
paign is distinctly in violation of section 201 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code, which pro- 
hibits a Federal official from using funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress to influence the 
Congress on pending legislation. Bills to ef- 
fectuate the transfer of authority over Fol- 
som Dam—H. R. 4152 and H. R. 4157—were 
before the Congress at the time of Mr. Straus’ 
campaign to stir up animosity and public 
prejudice against the Army engineers. 

9. Finally, this committee is deeply con- 
cerned with the tremendous campaign of 
publicity and propaganda which the Bureau 
has unloosed, especially in the Central Val- 
ley area. When faced with realities that 
skilled and conscientious administrators 
would have dealt with fairly and openly, 
Mr. Boke and his staff have consistently tried 
to develop differences wih the farmers and 
irrigation districts into public issues and to 
enlist the cooperation of various groups in 
a campaign in behalf of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation’s ideology. To promote these cam- 
paigns the Bureau has created false and mis- 
leading statistics and has employed, at great 
expense, economists and sociologists who 
have been willing to produce “studies” to 
support the Bureau’s point of view. There 
is direct evidence that the Central Valley 
project conference of California, composed 
of representatives of certain farm groups, 
veterans’ organizations, labor unions, and 
religious bodies, was formed under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Reclamation as a 
pressure group for the Bureau and its poli- 
cies. This fact is documented by statements 
of present Bureau employees who were re- 
sponsible for the creation of the conference. 

The persistence of the Bureau in pressing 
its propaganda campaign is illustrated by 
the fact that when Congress sharply reduced 
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the funds for its information activities last 
year the Bureau created essentially the same 
jobs in other divisions and reassigned the 
affected employees to them. If necessary, the 
personnel ceiling in a division was raised to 
permit the reassignment. At the Sacra- 
mento regional office Robert Burns Read was 
thus transferred from the position of infor- 
mation specialist in the Information Divi- 
sion to economic editor in the Division of 
Power Utilization. Mr. Read’s description of 
his duties and a statement of his past con- 
nections with other organizations are a part 
of our record and are attached hereto. 

10. Propaganda activities of a particularly 
insidious character are noted in several in- 
stances in which the Bureau’s personnel have 
tried to force economists and technical men 
to yield to the Bureau’s policy line when 
the facts pointed in the opposite direction. 
One evidence of this, from among many, is 
the attached statement by Mr. Max Stern, 
regional information director in the Central 
Valley project, who suggested that the con- 
clusions on a study of groundwater condi- 
tions in the Central Valley be changed be- 
cause he believed the report, as drafted, sup- 
ported the views of Senator SHERIDAN 
Downey, rather than the Bureau’s views. 

The illustrations we have here given are 
but part of a developing picture. I shall not 
detail the several additional lines of in- 
vestigation which this committee has under 
way, for the facts here presented seem abun- 
dant support for our belief that this Con- 
gress must immediately act to forestall fur- 
ther high-handed management, and costly 
blunders, in the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, 5 minutes 
to be allotted to the author of the amend- 
ment and 5 minutes to the minority of 
the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
E..LioTT] for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, owing 
to the incompetency of these men in the 
Department, and in my own State of 
California on the Central Valley project 
it is going to cost the people of this Na- 
tion and the farmers and taxpayers of my 
State $100,000,000 additional when we 
pay for the project. These men are not 
qualified to spend the taxpayers’ money. 
Evidence has been submitted time and 
time again before the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
bearing out that fact. 

Last December 1 Commissioner Straus 
ordered the Central Valley project 
stopped practically in its tracks, every 
phase of it except a couple of small items. 
At that time he made the statement no 
money was available, and he made that 
statement to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate in a joint 
session. What did we find out? A few 
days later, after the project had been 
stopped and more than 1,500 people had 
been put out of work, and they had made 
the statement they did not have one 
dollar to continue construction work we 
found they had $6,000,000 available. The 
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Bureau of the Budget stated their ac- 
counting system was bad. 

They are not engineers, they are not 
capable, they are not qualified. We talk 
about economy and want to build power 
projects and reclamation projects, yet we 
keep on the pay roll as administrators 
people with no engineering ability. I 
doubt if any one of the three or four men 
now running the Bureau ever con- 
structed a chicken coop. Yet we have 
them on the pay roll, and the Secretary 
of the Interior told the committees of the 
House and Senate that they were engi- 
neers, At a later date, with these men 
on the stand, an examination of the rec- 
ords was made and we found that none 
of them were engineers, yet they were 
building projects that cost $400,000,000. 
During the many years the Bureau of 
Reclamation was a fine public agency it 
has always had qualified engineers at the 
head of it but now what do we find? We 
have just propagandists, acting at the 
expense of the taxpayers. As I said a 
while ago, it cost our people in the Cen- 
tral Valley $100,000,000 more of repay- 
able expense on account of the inex- 
perienced and untrained men who run 
the Bureau. That is why I have offered 
this amendment. It is time we put our 
house in order. 

We are talking about economy, and in- 
stead we have waste. Laboring people 
were put out of employment right at 
Christmas time—1,600 of them. When 
we had $6,000,000 available, they told the 
Congress that there was no money avail- 
able, and that is why they had to stop the 
project. It is a sorry thing, gentlemen, 
when Members of the Congress are called 
upon to stand up and be counted, and 
support the ideals of such people and 
keep them on the pay roll. We ought 
to have qualified engineers to do this 
job. These men have lied to Congress. 
They lied to the Senate, and they have 
lied to my people back home many, many 
times. I believe in all seriousness that 
for the sake of saving our country and 
doing something for our people, the cit- 
izens of America, that we should employ 
competent engineers to do a job that we 
have started for our people and expect 
them to pay for. We cannot have econ- 
omy with waste, and we cannot have 
economy with incompetent people in the 
management of business and large proj- 
ects, such as I have mentioned to you, 
ranging from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 
or more, and where the head of the proj- 
ect and the department heads under him 
are not qualified engineers to pass on 
the construction being done by the con- 
tractors. Nobody here would employ a 
man to do a job such as is being done out 
there on Central Valley without qualified 
engineers in charge. We should have 
people who we can call on to make a 
statement, and we know that the truth is 
being told when they finish making their 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Puiturps] for 24% minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment which, contrary to the opinion of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
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nessee [Mr. Gore], does, in my opinion, 
reach to a principle. I do not think this 
need be considered on personalities at 
all. If we have a matter involving 
health, we want a doctor; if we have a 
matter involving setting up a set of books, 
we want an accountant; if we have some- 
thing which requires the ability,of an 
engineer, we want an engineer. In the 
construction of great projects of this 
country, we want men who are engineers 
and not men who would not know the 
difference between a slide rule and the 
Golden Rule. 

I think this is a good amendment. I 
hope it will be adopted by the House, and 
reestablish, if I may use that word, the 
principle which has almost without ex- 
ception been the policy in the Bureau of 
Reclamation, that engineers should do 
engineers’ jobs. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Would the gentleman 
specify what kind of engineer? Chem- 
ical, mechanical? There are many kinds 
of engineers. If I might humbly sub- 
mit, the amendment is ill-considered. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I will 
settle for any engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. PuHiL- 
LIPS] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
for 242 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the reason I asked for this time was not 
to discuss the facts involved, but to call 
attention to how far-reaching amend- 
ments may go under the guise of a limi- 
tation in affecting organiclaw. My point 
of order was impersonally made. It in 
no way related to the facts involved, one 
way or the other, in this amendmenit; 
but I have been very much concerned for 
a long time, as a Member of this House, 
as to the unlimited extent that organic 
law can be affected under the guise of a 
limitation on an appropriation bill. I 
made the point of order just to accen- 
tuate that point. Sometime some Con- 
gress is going to realize the far-reaching 
effects that flow from this practically un- 
limited power to change organic law, at 
least for one fiscal year, On an appro- 
priation bill under the guise of the use 
of a limitation. So iny observations grow 
out of this amendment, rather than being 
related to the particular amendment, 
but addresses itself to the broader ques- 
tion, Should there not be a limitation 
upon the use of an amendment by way 
of a limitation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have the highest re- 
gard for my colleague and whip on the 
minority side, but would the gentleman, 
a great lawyer himself, in need of legal 
advice, hire a carpenter to defend him in 
court? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman, 
of course, asks a question which indicates 
that perhaps he has not caught the im- 
port of my remarks. I-said I was not 
addressing myself to the facts involved 
in or growing out of the amendment, but 
that I was addressing myself to some- 
thing I think of far-reaching importance 
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and that we will have to consider some 
one of these days: Whether or not there 
should not be a restriction on the rule 
of limitation in regard to amendments 
to appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH] is recognized for 2% 
minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from California ([Mr. 
Etuiott] in his own time had read to 
the committee a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
terior Department Appropriaions signed 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harness], who in turn acted as chair- 
man: of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures instructed by the 
full committee to investigate certain 
activities of the governmental agencies 
in the field of propaganda and publicity. 
I happen to be a member of that sub- 
committee and have been constant in my 
attendance at the hearings. 

The committee has not yet made its 
report and may not do so for several 
days. We have other witnesses to hear, 
including some of the highest officials of 
the Reclamation Service; but I can say, 
Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness, that 
the evidence thus far produced, almost 
all of it documentary in character, in- 
controvertible, gives one pause, to say 
the least. I am not indulging in ex- 
treme statements or the use of over- 
strong adjectives. It is not a pretty 
story. We joined our subcommittee in 
instructing the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harness], our chairman, to address 
that letter to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We realized perfectly well 
that we were perhaps making an unusual 
request to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but we did so because we thought, 
indeed, we were convinced that under 
the circumstances which we have un- 
earthed thus far a most extraordinary 
situation exists. That was our convic- 
tion. That was the reason for our mak- 
ing this suggestion to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The Committee on Appropriations in 
its wisdom evidently was reluctant to in- 
clude such an amendment in this bill, 
but the situation is such, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe that this proposal is worthy 
of the serious consideration of the mem- 
bers of this committee. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HinsHaw] for 212 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is one of the great- 
est construction agencies in the United 
States. In addition to the Bureau there 
is the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army which in addition to its 
miiltary duties has charge of all of the 
work of construction in river and har- — 
bor improvements and flood control. 
Those important works we trust to the 
Engineers. The Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone is a member of the 
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Corps of Engineers. It is quite proper 
and always has been deemed proper 
heretofore that the Chief and the heads 
of divisions in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion should be engineers. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee spoke a moment 
ago about the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
I point out that one of its greatest chair- 
men, Dr. Edward Warner, is a very fine 
aeronautical engineer. That has been 
true of other members. On the Federal 
Communications Commission they have 
them, and they have them elsewhere. 

I should like to point out also, with 
reference to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York, that just as lawyers 
have a code of ethics which they must 
live up to in order to remain a member 
of their professional association, so do 
engineers have a code of ethics which 
they too must live up to, and that code 
of ethics requires integrity, truth, and 
honesty of purpose. I am an engineer 
myself, and a member of several engi- 
neering societies. I heartily commend 
this amendment, without personal ani- 
mus for anyone, as an amendment that 
should be adopted by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. FERNANDEZ. ] 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
since the pending amendment has been 
so well discussed up to this time—and I 
thoroughly agree with the arguments of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE]—I am going to devote my time to 
what may be termed a question of per- 
sonal privilege. The gentleman from 
Iowa, chairman of this subcommittee, 
when he offered the amendment for the 
elevators for Carlsbad Caverns said that 
the matter was not presented in time 
for the committee to act intelligently on 
it. We understand what the chairman 
meant, but I am afraid my constituents 
might not understand. So I want to re- 
mind the chairman of the subcommittee 
that I asked to be heard by the committee 
long before they started hearings and al- 
though they had a very long list of wit- 
nesses more important than I they did 
finally grant me time near the conclusion 
of‘the hearings. They heard me fully. 
I presented the facts just as vigorously 
as I could possibly do, and I am very 
grateful to the committee for that oppor- 
tunity and for the amendment agreed 
upon and adopted, even though they had 
first turned me down. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly do not cast 
any reflection on the ability of the gen- 
tleman, but he knows there are other 
ways of getting information than from 
Representatives. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I understand that. 

Mr. JENSEN. It might be we got 
some other information that convinced 
the committee that this was a proper 
amendment and that the project should 
be approved. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 


Chairman, 
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gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] if all 
on this side favor this amendment, why 
was it not offered on this side of the 
House? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The amendment 
now under consideration, or my amend- 
ment? My amendment for Carlsbad 
was offered by a Republican, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], the chair- 
man, after I importuned him all morning 
with what I thought were cogent argu- 
ments. Maybe he did a little more 
checking and cogitating after that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Republican 
side is supporting this amendment now 
under consideration, I want to know why 
it was not offered from this side of the 
House? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s inquiry, I do not understand that 
the majority members of the committee 
are supporting the amendment. But 
what I want to say here is that I desire 
the ReEcorp to show the approval of funds 
for these elevators was, in my opinion, 
due entirely to the continued and able 
efforts of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. FERNANDEZ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. EturotrT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Messrs. HINSHAW 
= PovuLtson) there were—ayes 59, noes 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MUHLENBERG: 


Page 97, line 1, strike out lines 1 to 8 in- 
clusive. 


Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I have offered this amendment because 
this relates to a matter of general inter- 
est, the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment. You will observe from a reading 
of that section of the bill that all ap- 
propriations for the carrying forward 
of the functions of the Jackson Hole 
National Monument are cut out arbi- 
trarily and without any recourse. It 
indicates very clearly that the purpose 
of this section is to stop work at Jack- 
son Hole. The statement has been made 
that it does not do anything new to 
Jackson Hole or alter existing conditions. 
I do not agree with that. It says: “No 
part of any appropriation under this act 
shall be used for the performance of any 
new administrative function or the en- 
forcement or issuance of any rule or 
regulation occasioned by the establish- 
ment of the Jackson Hole National 
Monument.” In that wording it seems 
to me that it is unwise and arbitrary 
since we have already approved the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, to put 
in any clause.in this particular bill which 
does not forward the work of the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument and actu- 
ally prevent work being done. 

I ask your support of the amendment 
because I believe that it is in accord 
with legislation which we have previ- 
ously approved. , 
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Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

_Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHADWICK. I desire to join my 
colleague from Pennsylvania in the urg- 
ing of this amendment which I feel is 
not only wise and desirable, but it will 
correct what appears, superficially at 
least, to work an unwise and unfair op- 
eration of the law. ; 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made the statement that 
the Congress had approved the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. I would like 
to know when the Congress approved it. 

This Congress passed a bill abolishing 
the Jackson Hole National Monument. 
That monument has never been ap- 
proved by any Congress. When the 
monument was created neither the Gov- 
ernor, the Senators, or the Representa- 
tives in Congress from the great State 
of Wyoming were consulted and never 
at any time approved the monument. 
I do not know where the gentleman gets 
the authority for that statement. Every 
Congress since that monument was 
established by Executive order, has in- 
cluded in the Interior appropriation bill 
a similar provision to the effect that 
none of the funds therein appropriated 
may be used to administer the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I will yield to the 
gentleman to correct me if I am mis- 
taken in my statement. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I ask the gen- 
tleman to yield to correct the REcorp 
because the actual appropriation that 
occasioned expenditure was made by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

Mr. BARRETT. There never has been 
an appropriation of any kind for the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, at any 
time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are presently 
endeavoring by legislation to compromise 
and settle this matter of the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. We are try- 
ing to get through some legislation 
whereby we can add some of the land in 
that monument to the Grand Teton 
National Park. We think the balance 
of the lands can be better administered 
by the Forest Service. Congress alone 
has the power to establish national parks. 

There have been attempts to add 
the lands included in the monument to 
the Teton Park, but Congress failed to 
pass such legislation. They are attempt- 
ing to do here by Executive order some- 
thing that Congress alone has the right 
to do. Certainly I do not see any reason 
why this amendment should be adopted. 

We have objected to the manner in 
which this monument was created and 
furthermore we propose to see that when 
the matter is adjusted it shall be on a 
basis wholly satisfactory to the people 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did I 
correctly understand the gentleman to 
say that negotiations are presently under 
way to work out some amicable adjust- 
ment of this Jackson Hole problem? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is true. Our 
committee has worked out a bill that 
attempts to do that very thing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then it 
strikes me it would be extremely unfor- 
tunate to change the status quo at this 
particular time. The gentleman is cor- 
rect that since the original proclamation 
no funds have been appropriated to ad- 
minister it as a national monument. 
This will be merely continuing the status 
quo, and carry this limitation as it has 
been carried in previous years. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is entirely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that both my col- 
league the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
HartEss} and I may be permitted to 
extend our remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carrot: On 
page 38, line 11, after “Reclamation”, strike 
out “not to exceed $6,000,000" and insert 
“any sums.” 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, last 
year when this matter came up in con- 
nection with the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, I offered an amend- 
ment to strike out the limitation this 
committee put in that bill. At that time 
I warned the committee what would hap- 
pen in the Denver engineering office. I 
should now like to read into the record 
some of the testimony concerning this, 
and I hope I have the indulgence of the 
chairman of the committee because this 
is extremely important to Denver and 
to all the reclamation projects of the 
West. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I say that no doubt it is more 
important to Denver than it is for the 
good of. reclamation in the Western 
States. 

Mr. CARROLL. We shall examine 
that viewpoint if the gentleman will per- 
mit me to develop this argument a little 
bit more. 

Heretofore, before the Appropriation 
Act of 1947, Denver was the mecca of the 
engineering offices of the entire world. 
We had over 1,000 engineers in the Den- 
ver office, doing what? Designing and 
planning the construction work for all 
the great reclamation projects through- 
out the West. Prior to 1948 no limitation 
was placed upon the funds to be used in 
that office. Last year the majority party 
placed a limitation thereon of $7,800,- 
000. Now let me tell you what happened. 
I warned this committee at the time that 
this is what would happen. Instead of 
saving any money, you dispersed the per- 
sonnel of that office throughout the West. 
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There has been some discussion here 
today about this body’s great faith in 
engineers. Let me read to you from the 
record of the testimony of the chief en- 
gineer of the Denver reclamation office. 
Mr. Young, who is the chief engineer, 
said this. First, Mr. Jensen asked this 
question: 


How many engineers did you discharge or 
did you find it necessary to discharge be- 
cause of the limitation that was placed in 
the 1948 bill of $7,800,000? 


In the House we placed a limitation 
of $6,500,000. The bill went to the Sen- 
ate and was returned with a limitation 
of $7,800,000. Now here the chief en- 
gineer, the expert who knows what he 
is talking about, said: 

We lost through transfer and resignation 
something over 1,000 employees. Approxi- 
mately 700 of them were from the engineer- 
ing staff. 


On page 656 of the record there is this 
further testimony: 


Mr. Fenton. How did that hamper you 
when you transferred all of the men from 
Denver to the field? 


I think it ought to be understood that 
when this limitation was placed upon 
the appropriation bill there was no sav- 
ing of money. The designing and plan- 
ning of construction work had to con- 
tinue; that is the thread of the testi- 
mony throughout the entire proceeding. 

What happened? When the new limi- 
tation was incorporated in the appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1948, it then be- 
came the duty of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and in particular, the duty of 
the chief engineer of the Denver office 
of the Reclamation Bureau to conduct 
the business of that office within the 
terms of the budgetary limitation as set 
forth by this Congress. The personnel 
of that great engineering office were 
informed that some of them would he 
cut off the pay roll, and many others 
would be required to move themselves 
and their families to other areas in close 
proximity to some of the great reclama- 
tion projects under way. In short, great 
numbers of them would have to be 
transferred to the field. 

Many men of outstanding ability who 
have given years of their life to the 
Government service were confronted 
with the problem of moving themselves 
and their families into new areas under 
adverse living conditions. 

Here, I repeat, is the testimony: 

Mr. Fenton. How did that hamper you 
when you transferred all of the men from 
Denver to the field? 

Mr. MARKWELL. It cost us from 30 to 90 
days in making the transfer, in getting the 
delegations worked out, in recruiting the 
personnel. We had to acquire some tem- 
porary housing, because there was no place 
for the people to live. And we lost per- 
sonnel because they simply would not trans- 
fer. 

As it developed, we arranged for a reduc- 
tion in force of about 800 people, but we 
ended up by losing about 1,000 people, be- 
cause it demoralized the group out there. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice in Mr. Young’s state- 
ment he dwells pretty hard on the demorali- 
zation. 

Mr. MARKWELL. Yes; and it was quite seri- 
ous and true. These men had been recruited, 
and they wanted to work for the Bureau. 
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We had built up our design group very care- 
fully, and then, like a bolt out of the sky, 
a limitation was placed upon us and we had 
to go through a reduction in force. And very 
promptly we had to try to work out transfers 
and to find out whether the people would 
transfer or not. We had to get office space; 
we had to get at the mechanics of actually 
delegating out and sending out the uncom- 
Pleted designs to the field offices for them 
to take care of out there. 

As Mr. Young has said, the Bureau has al- 
ways delegated certain work, but this shot- 
gun delegation which was forced upon 4s 
did delay us. We are behind in our design 
work. We are trying very desperately to 
catch up. But if we had not established 
these offices, reclamation construction would 
slowly have ground to a halt for lack of con- 
struction drawings. ~ 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Not at this particular 
time unless the gentleman will give me 
an extension of time for this discussion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iamscrry. I cannot do 
that. 

Mr.CARROLL. Then I refuse to sield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to straight- 
en the gentleman out. 

Mr. CARROLL. You will have opyor- 
tunity to do that on your own time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, reading from 
page 676, here is what Chief Engineer 
Young said. You gentlemen have ex- 
pressed such great confidence in engi- 
neers. Here is what the engineer said 
to this committee: 


I urge that there be eliminated from the 
1949 appropriation act any limitation simi- 
lar to that of 1948. If it is the desire of the 
Congress that the Bureau’s design work be 
decentralized, I respectfully suggest that such 
policy be declared by the Congress, leaving 
to the proper Bureau officials the determina- 
tion of the procedures necessary to carry the 
policy into effect. It is impossible to predict 
at this time how far the actual decentraliza- 
tion can be carried either during the re- 
maining portion of fiscal year 1948 or during 
1949. We must, in any event, face the hard 
fact that we are now in the process of re- 
building a shattered and badly deinoralized 
engineering organization. The high stand- 
ards, integrity, and power of achievement of 
that organization, which have been the very 
basis of our national reclamation develop- 
ment during the past 40 years, were in the 
short space of 3 months disrupted and de- 
stroyed by hastily executed reduction in 
force actions, to the extent of jeopardizing 
the future of reclamation. I can assure you 
that it will require longer to rebuild that 
which was so quickly torn down. Elimina- 
tion of the harmful limitation is the first 
necessary step toward that rebuilding. * * * 

In closing, let me point out that the Sec- 
retary and the Commissioner, through their 
reclamation engineering organization, must 
shoulder a tremendous responsibility. It is 
their assigned task to insure to the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States 
the safety and performance of the public 
utilities created by reclamation. Congress 
having once approved the construction of 
these public works, provided funds for their 
execution, and established broad general 
policies for carrying out the work, it would 
seem wholly inappropriate for that Congress 
to tie the hands of the organization which 
it charges with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the people’s wishes. 


In the 1948 appropriation bill, you 
seriously crippled one of the finest en- 
gineering offices in the whole world. You 
have dispersed that fine engineering 
force throughout the whole reclamation 
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area. Do not repeat that serious blun- 
der. I sincerely trust you will adopt 
this amendment. The whole purpose of 
the amendment is to remove that budget 
limitation. ‘Then if the Congress decides 
to decentralize, we can declare that 
policy preserving intact our present per- 
sonnel wherever located. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the Con- 
gress in its wisdom saw fit to limit the 
Chief Engineer’s office staff, which oper- 
ates out of Denver, Colo., to the sum of 
$7,800,000 in the 1848 budget. What 
happened? Very few were released from 
the service of the Government. It was 
our intention, and it was the purpose of 
our committee after learning that they 
were overstaffed at the Denver office in 
the Chief Engineer’s branch, as we un- 
derstood it, that we should limit that of- 
fice to the amount of $7,800,000. In- 
stead of discharging the personnel who 
should have been discharged because of 
that limitation, they did move a few of 
these engineers and assistant engineers 
and what-have-you to some district of- 
fices in the West. But most of them were 
kept on the pay roll. So far as disrupt- 
ing the organization, certainly no one 
testified to that effect, and if you read 
the entire hearings, vou will find that 
is the truth. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that as 
a result of this limitation, they had to 
decentralize that great office and hun- 
dreds of their employees were sent out 
into the field? 

Mr. JENSEN. My friend, that is what 
we were trying to do—to decentralize 
them and get them out on the projects 
where they could really do a job instead 
of sitting around on soft leather cush- 
ions in Denver and doing almost nothing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then, your purpose 
was not to reduce personnel but merely 
to disperse it? 

Mr. JENSEN. It was to reduce per- 
sonnel and also to see to it that we got 
some kind of a business administration 
out there that would carry on in a proper 
manner, instead of having them walking 
all over themselves, having assistants to 
the assistant to the assistant, with a lot 
of other high-sounding titles, just to give 
them a nice big salary. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
not admit that the testimony of the 
Chief Engineer, in response to a question 
propounded by you, said that designing 
and construction work must go on, and if 
it does not go on the Government will 
stand to lose millions of dollars, because 
there must be designing before there 
can be contracting. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, surely, I will ad- 
mit that is what he said, but the facts 
are that we disrupted nothing. In fact, 
the planning and progress on the proj- 
ects in the West during the last year has 
gone forward faster than it ever went 
forward before in the history of this 
Nation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Not any further. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
moments to discuss the legislation in this 
bill with reference to the Bureau of Land 
Management. I know that the commit- 
tee believes that the abolition of the 
regional offices will effect a saving in 
administration. I am very much afraid 
that the provisions written into this bill 
by the committee will have exactly the 
opposite effect from that which they 
intended. 

A year ago our committe reported out 
a bill which followed the Nicholson re- 
port, and set up a specific program for 
the administration of the grazing lands 
in the West. The committee makes the 
statement in its report and in the bill 
that they approve the report and that 
they are entirely in accord with the pro- 
visions of the report. On page 9 of the 
report the following language may be 
found: 

The committee has reached the conclusion 
that the continuation of such offices (re- 
gional) is not desirable and it has inserted 
a provision in the bill prohibiting the con- 
tinuation. * * * It is convinced that 
regional offices * * * have resulted in a 
bottleneck which has seriously delayed the 
handling of the business of the Bureau. The 
most glaring example of inefficiency is in the 
adjudication and approval of oil, grazing, and 
mineral leases. 


Grazing leases have not been handled 
in the field but the decision has been 
made at the national level. Toa greater 
extent, decisions and leasing of oil and 
mineral lands have all been made at the 
Washington level. It, therefore, could 
not be considered that elimination of 
regional offices would expedite the leasing 
of either grazing land or oil and minerals. 
The abolition of regional offices would 
necessitate increased personnel because, 
in place of having the five regions 
throughout the United States, it would 
be almost necessary to have 11—1 in 
each of the public-land States. 

We have five regional offices in the 
West. In each of those offices there are 
several district offices. It is hoped that 
all regional offices may be located at one 
of the main district offices, thereby 
eliminating considerable expense. ‘There 
are now two regional offices located 
within district offices, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Billings, Mont. 

Each of these regional offices has an 
accounting department and if the work 
is transferred to the district offices that 
will mean that you have to have an 
accounting office in each district office. 

The reduction of $583,296 from the 
budget request of $1,033,296 would al- 
most entirely eliminate range examina- 
tion which, of course, is one of the im- 
portant features of range conservation. 
Actually, the cost of regional offices 
amounted to only $237,000 last year. 

The report states further that the 
committee wishes to go on record as be- 
ing in general harmony with the pro- 
gram for financing grazing administra- 
tion in accordance with the formula pro- 
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posed as a result of the survey made of 
the cost of grazing service administra- 
tion and as allocated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, This being the 
general intent of the committee, the re- 
duction of $583,296 in the request en- 
tirely upsets the proposed formula. The 
committee further states that the for- 
mula set forth is sound and reasonable 
and it feels that funds should be allo- 
cated for this work in an amount ap- 
proaching the figure proposed in the 
budget estimate. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary, if the program is to 
work, that funds in the Department 
above mentioned must be restored. 

The provision against the transfer of 
activities to the field will operate against 
good administration. This not only pro- 
hibits the carrying out of the results of 
the grazing survey and the adoption of 
the formula established by the BAE but 
continues the bottleneck of the grazing, 
leasing function of the Bureau now in 
Washington because it does not permit 
decentralization in the field. 

It certainly is not going to be an econ- 
omy measure in any respect. 

I hope that when this bill goes to con- 
ference the committee will not insist on 
this provision, because it is contrary to 
the bill passed by the Congress a year 
ago, and, in my judgment, it will result 
in greater expense of administration 
rather than a saving. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
give the subcommittee, and especially 
its hard-working, able chairman, my 
thanks and appreciation for their 
recognition of the fact that the present 
condition of Bedloe Island is a national 
disgrace. Included in this bill is a sum 
which will give the Statue of Liberty the 
setting she deserves. All patriotic Amer- 
icans will rejoice. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at that point in the Recorp 
in connection with the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] with relation to 
the bus bar policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee, under 
the able leadership of the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
done a fine job. This bill recognizes the 
importance of the development of the 
natural resources of the West. It is evi- 
dence of months of hard, tedious work. 
The committee has rendered an out- 
standing service not only to the reclama- 
tion States but to the entire Nation. 
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This is a good appropriation bill. The 
amounts for actual construction and de- 
velopment are sizable, yet every effort 
has been made to carry out a program 
that is free from waste, unnecessary frills, 
and red tape. Again, I say the commit- 
tee has done an outstanding job. 

Perhaps if I were writing the bill I 
would not end up with exactly the same 
figures for the various projects as has 
the committee. That situation always 
exists however, and understandably. We 
have the assurance of the gentleman 
from Iowa, Congressman JENSEN, that 
he wants these sound projects carried 
on and that he will see them through. 
In the past the committee has always 
been most sympathetic and courageous 
when projects return to it for further 
money during the year. This appropria- 
tion bill means that this great program 
in the Republican Valley, and in the en- 
tire Missouri River Basin and elsewhere, 
will be carried forward. This is by far 
the best appropriation bill that has ever 
been advanced for the West. 

Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great basins 
with which this bill deals is the Missouri 
River which drains approximately one- 
eighth of the United States. I want to 
express my appreciation to the commit- 
tee for the generous way in which they 
have dealt with this basin. They have 
increased the appropriation over last year 
by some $29,000,000. That will provide 
for that program to go ahead in this 
basin in a splendid way. We have an 
area there which is largely undeveloped, 
an area of great resources. We need this 
money to develop those resources. It will 
mean a lot to the basin and to the whole 
country. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee two questions concerning the items 
which appear under phase B in the table 
on page 30 of the report. The first is 
the lower Marias project, for which the 
estimate was $300,000 and the committee 
has recommended $750,000. The second 
is the Montana pumping project for 
which the estimate was $50,000 and the 
committee has recommended $210,000. 
Reference to the hearings, page 1517, and 
to information in my files, would indicate 
that the additional money should be used 
for construction work. I should like to 
ask if all o2 the item of $750,000 for the 
lower Marias is not intended for con- 
struction and if it should not appear in 
phase A, and if the funds for Montana 
pumping should not be divided so that 
$50,000 is available for preparatory work 
in phase B and the remaining $160,000 
in phase A for construction work. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought that matter up. I must 
admit that it was an oversight. When 
we marked up the bill we meant to bring 
a certain portion of this money which we 
had approached in phase B for the 
Montana pumping item and also for the 
Lower Marias, to bring it out of phase B 
up into phase A, which is construction. 
I have conferred with other members of 
the committee and we now recommend 
that such part of the amount allowed for 
these projects as may be necessary shall 
be available for phase A, or, in other 
words, construction, 
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Mr.D’EWART. ILappreciate that very 
much, The committee has been very 
kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
in which there are five Indian reserva- 
tions. In addition, I have a great deal of 
work with Indian matters as chairman 
of the legislative Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs. In both of these capacities I 
have had occasion to use the services of 
the district office of Indian affairs at 
Billings, Mont., and I can testify from 
this experience that the conduct of In- 
dian matters in my State has been simpli- 
fied and expedited to a large extent by 
the Billings district office. 

Probably this is due in large measure 
to the capabilities of Mr. Paul Fickinger, 
who is director of our Montana district 
office. He has done a fine job. In fact, 
you will find in the hearings on this 
measure that our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, a member of the 
committee, called the Billings office the 
best in the United States. 

It may be that the district offices in 
other sections of the United States have 
not measured up to their responsibilities 
or possibilities. If this is true, the blame 
should not be placed upon the system 
itself. Part of it lies undoubtedly in the 
personnel of the offices, and this could 
be changed. Most of the responsibility, 
however, falls upon the Bureau itself 
which has failed, as the committee states 
in the report, to delegate to the district 
offices the authority and responsibility 
those offices should have. 

One of the principal difficulties we 
face in our dealings in behalf of the In- 
dians of this country is the centralization 
of authority in Washington. Hundreds 
of petty details, relating only to the 
activities of individual Indians, must be 
passed upon in Washington. As a result, 
they accumulate in this office and there 
are long delays before they are acted 
upon. Meanwhile, the Indian must wait 
and perhaps lose the economic opportu- 
nity that was available when he decided 
he wanted to sell some land or draw some 
money. These things should be settled 
in the field, and that is why the district 
offices were established. Rather than 
eliminate the Billings district office, we 
might do well to find some means of 
forcing the Bureau to give it the au- 
thority that will permit it to function. 

There is one other benefit of the Dis- 
trict office which occurs to me now. The 
district office permits the employment 
of a few specialists of ability which can 
be used throughout the district, eliminat- 
ing the necessity of having a larger num- 
ber, perhaps with less distinguished 
qualifications, assigned to individual 
reservations. I refer to engineers, wel- 
fare supervisors and other trained per- 
sonnel. 

I am glad to note that the committee 
approves of the Nicholson report on pub- 
lic-lands management, and suggests that 
it be followed. In Montana, where the 
regional land office has been at Billings, 
we have found its services valuable. I 
know many of the men assigned to the 
Billings district land office and they are 
conscientious, hard-working public serv- 
ants that serve a wide area. I cannot 
wholly concur with the committee in re- 
gard to this office. I feel that the Nichol- 
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son report, as written into law by the 
Congress, should be given a chance to 
prove its worth. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
personally very appreciative to the com- 
mittee for their patient and favorable 
consideration of the requests which I 
and other New England members made 
with respect to suitable allowance for 
repair and rehabilitation of the fish 
hatchery at Nashua, N. H., which so val- 
uably serves our section. The sum 
sought and provided was modest, but it 
will permit very necessary repairs and 
alterations at this time which can be 
supplemented in future appropriation 
bills. 

I am gravely disturbed, however, by 
the provisions contained on pages 95 and 
96—the so-called red rider. This lan- 
guage is extremely repressive in its legal 
implications and might very conceivably 
visit criminal penalties upon innocent, 
respectable, law-abiding American work- 
ingmen. The objective of restricting 
the activities and influence of Commu- 
nists and other subversive groups is, of 
course, most commendable. But these 
restrictions must be written into the law 
within the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution and with due regard to the 
protection of the rights of the individual 
citizen. 

A similar, though not precisely identi- 
cal, provision was contained in a pre- 
vious appropriation bill on labor and 
social security. When valid objections 
were raised, it will be recalled by the 
Members, that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Kreere], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, gave the 
House complete assurance that the pro- 
vision would be rewritten and corrected 
in conference, and I understand that has 
been done. 

In any event, this House cannot and 
must not subscribe to flagrant disregard 
of clear constitutional and legal prohibi- 
tions, and it is, therefore, gratifying to 
me to note that the committee has al- 
ready accepted a corrective amendment 
which will cure, at least in large part, the 
danger of injustice and hardship upon 
our working classes. In good faith the 
House could accept no other course of 
action, though I personally favor an even 
more sweeping amendment which would 
make it utterly impossible to apply crim- 
inal penalties against any person unless 
it shall clearly be shown that he has 
knowingly violated the statutory injunc- 
tions against subversive association and 
action. 

It is particularly important in these 
times of unrest, protest, and rebellion 
against democracy and parliamentary 
and representative institutions through- 
out the world that we of this greatest of 
all democracies should hold fast and firm 
to the historic and time-honored safe- 
guards which our Constitution provides 
for the protection of even our humblest 
citizen against oppression, injustice, and 
persecution. These repressive laws are 
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the technique and method of absolute 
totalitarian government. They have 
no place in a democracy. For that rea- 
son the correction of this most unwise 
provision is most appropriate and salu- 
tary. It squares with our high regard 
for the dignity and sanctity of our great 
and respected constitutional safeguards 
and will be duly noted and appreciated 
by the American people. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to protest against the drastic budget cut 
which the bill (H. R. 6705) makes in the 
1949 appropriation for the Department 
of Interior. Although the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended an appropriation 


of $459,970,835 as the minimum require- 


ment of this agency, the Republican-con- 
trolled Appropriations Committee has 
insisted on reducing this amount to 
$375,677,591—a reduction of $84,677,244. 
This action on the part of the GOP lead- 
ership represents a continuation of the 
false economy policies of the Republican 
Party followed during both sessions of 
the Eightieth Congress, and has little 
relation to sound fiscal policy or genuine 
public economy. 

The few minutes allotted to me do not 
permit me to discuss the many instances 
where budget items have been reduced to 
the detriment of the public welfare, and 
I must confine my remarks to only those 
items affecting the welfare of Minne- 
sota and my district most directly. I 
will begin with the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The Budget Bureau recommended 
$22,692,300 for the Bureau of Mines, but 
this bill appropriates only $19,194 900 for 
its work during the 1949 fiscal year. 
Now, one of the major functions of the 
Bureau of Mines is scientific and techno- 
logical research, and the development of 
new methods and processes in the mining 
field. Such work is of great importance 
in the development of the mineral re- 
sources of the Nation, and it is extremely 
important to the future of Minnesota. 

For the last 50 years, the Mesabi iron 
range of Minnesota has supplied at least 
50 percent of the Nation’s iron-ore needs, 
and during World War II this proportion 
reached 66 percent. But the supply of 
high-grade-iron ore in Minnesota is not 
unlimited—it is fast being depleted. 
According to Director E. W. Davis, of the 
University of Minnesota’s mines experi- 
ment station, the high-grade ores of 
Mesabi will be exhausted by 1954 at the 
rate of wartime consumption of 80,000,- 
000 tons per year. Other investigators 
have reported that at the most these 
high-grade ores will be gone within an- 
other generation at the present rate of 
consumption. 

To offset this diminishing supply of 
high-grade ores in Minnesota, it becomes 
most necessary to develop our low-grade 
ores through improved mining opera- 
tions and processing methods. Likewise 
Wwe must concentrate on taconite devel- 
opment. The Bureau of Mines has esti- 
mated that northern Minnesota has 
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enough taconite to supply the iron needs 
of this Nation for a thousand years once 
techniques for its utilization have been 
perfected. We have made considerable 
progress in this direction already, but 
more research is necessary to speed this 
development. 

To Prof. E. W. Davis, director of the 
mines experiment station at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, goes the major 
share of credit for the progress made 
thus far in utilizing this hard rock called 
taconite as a commercially feasible 
source of premium high-grade magnetite 
iron ore. Working patiently for years 
with inadequate laboratory facilities, 
Professor Davis has carried out the basic 
experimental work which has made pos- 
sible the present proposal for the con- 
struction of a large-scale taconite plant. 

Two or three independent mining com- 
panies have gotten together to organize 
the Reserve Mining Co., which proposes 
to erect a taconite plant north of Beaver 
Bay,on northeastern Minnesota’s famous 
Lake Superior North Shore. This plant 
will be capable of producing 2,500,000 
tons of taconite concentrate annually. 
Such a plant requires an enormous Cap- 
ital investment. Furthermore, it takes 
four to five times as much labor to bene- 
ficiate a ton of taconite ore as is required 
to mine one ton of open-pit direct-ship- 
ment ore. Enormous amounts of low- 
cost electric power are also necessary for 
the profitable development of such an 
enterprise. Even from this brief sum- 
mary it is apparent that at the present 
state of technology, the process of con- 
verting taconite into high-grade ore is 
going to be extremely expensive. More 
extensive research and development 
work is necessary before large-scale utili- 
zation of taconite can become a reality, 
and upon this development rests the fu- 
ture economic life of northeastern Min- 
nesota, and the future source of iron ore 
within our Nation’s boundaries. 

Minnesota must also find ways and 
means to use her enormous peat deposits. 
Approximately half of the Nation’s peat 
resources are found in Minnesota, most 
of which is located in St. Louis County 
where 6 billion tons await develop- 
ment. In spite of the need to use these 
deposits, there is only one man in the 
whole United States who is devoting 
full time to peat research, and he is em- 
ployed by the Minnesota Resources Re- 
habilitation Commission. Yet a broad 
program of peat research would lead to 
the utilization of these deposits through 
advanced techniques, and provide an un- 
limited amount of cheap fuel for the 
future industrialization of the region. 

The development of Minnesota’s low- 
grade ores, taconite, and peat requires 
the appropriation of adequate funds to 
continue and expand the mineral-min- 
ing-research program conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines. Last year’s drastic 
reduction of funds for this agency sharply 
curtailed this research program at a 
time when these investigations should 
have been expanded, and I had hoped to 
see Congress make up for last year’s mis- 
take by granting additional funds for 
1949. 

Unfortunately, 


my Republican col- 
leagues never learn from past mistakes, 
and choose to repeat the same short- 
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sighted action again this year. The 
appropriation for the Bureau of Mires 
is nearly $4,000,000 below budget esti- 
mates, which means that there will be 
$25,009 less for mineral mining research, 
and $190,000 less for the investigation 
of domestic mineral deposits, than the 
Budget Bureau recommended. The fail- 
ure of the Republican leadership to 
recognize the need for more money for 
mining research and mineral develop- 
ment is a serious blow to our p‘ans to 
develop our low-grade ores, taconite, and 
peat in Minnesota. This short-sighted 
policy of economizing at the expense of 
the Bureau of Mines and all mineral de- 
velopment is one which I must sharpiy 
disagree. 

I also want to point out that the Ap- 
propriation Committee’s action in reduc- 
ing the funds for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs by nearly $10,000,000 below 
budget estimates represents a profound 
disservice to the State of Minnesota. 
Last year’s budget cuts seriously jeopard- 
ized the Indian educational program in 
the State, and created serious fiscal de- 
ficits in this program. Likewise, the In- 
dian health program was undermined 
with not enough funds being made avail- 
able to care for many cases of active 
tuberculosis in sanitariums. This creat- 
ed a danger to the health of entire com- 
munities. But the GOP is so interested 
in saving money that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs will be forced to continue 
with a reduced budget again next year, 
even though this means curtailing In- 
dian education and health services. 

Time will permit me to mention only 
one more example of Republican false 
economy policy, and that is found in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service Appropriation. 
The Budget Bureau recommended $11,- 
587,209 for the 1949 fiscal year—the 
minimum amount necessary to carry out 
the functions of that agency. Since 
Minnesota is an important commercial 
fishing State, the activities of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service are important to us. 
This agency also plays a big role in our 
efforts to conserve our other wildlife re- 
sources. Last year’s budget slashes re- 
sulted in the closing of the Lester River 
fish hatchery at Duluth, the curtailment 
of wildlife research and a decrease in 
conservation work. The failure of Con- 
gress to follow the recommendations of 
the Budget Bureau again this year, and 
the reduction of its estimates by over 
$2,000,000, means that the Service must 
continue to operate with an inadequate 
budget with'a resulting decrease in the 
volume of vital conservation work and 
wildlife research. 

In conclusion, I want to say again that 
this Republican policy of economizing at 
the expense of vital Government func- 
tions which effects the public welfare is 
not true Government economy—rather 
it represents a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish attitude which is contrary to the 
general welfare. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

If the Committee will bear with me I 
will not take my full 5 minutes, but I am 
duty bound to call attention of the House 
to the fact that although the Committee 
approved every cent that was asked for 
the Navajo Indians for welfare work, 
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$120,000, that, in my opinion, is not 
enough. The Department asked for only 
$120,000 and I am not blaming the Com- 
mittee for not allowing more; but the 
fact is that in this Congress year after 
year the Indian Office has not asked for 
near enough for that purpose. Conse- 
quently, last year, as you will recall, we 
had to appropriate supplemental funds 
to the tune of $500,000. That is going to 
happen again. I hope that by the time 
the bill gets to conference the Commit- 
tee will have the true facts presented 
independently of the Indian Office if 
necessary and that proper provision is 
timely made. The Indian Office in 
Washington may not know that they are 
insufficient—apparently they do not; but 
the superintendent of the reservation 
and all those who work in the reserva- 
tion or have studied conditions out there 
know that $120,000 is not going to take 
care of the situation on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation. It seems that year 
after year a ceiling is placed on the total 
they can request, and the Washington 
Indian Office takes it out on the item of 
welfare and relief for Indians. It is 
time that somebody in that Office had 
the courage to tell Congress what the 
superintendent out there tells us but is 
not allowed to tell Congress. I am tired 
of this, and have come to the conclusion 
that the reservation should be placed out 
of the hands of the Indian Office. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Interior Depart- 
ment has done a splendid job on this bill 
from an over-all point of view and I wish 
to commend the members for it. For 
the information and consideration of 
the membership, however, I would like 
the Recorp to contain the following facts 
on the Economic Section of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The Economic Section of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Branch of Commercial 
Fisheries, operates under a present ap- 
propriation of $16,400 per year. For the 
same work, the Department of Agricul- 
ture spends $4,100,000. 

The economic studies on fisheries in- 
clude price histories, cost studies, wages 
and share income of fishermen, invest- 
ments, foreign competition, foreign 
trade, wholesale. and retail distribution, 
and auxiliary industries. 

If one would give to the fisheries an 
amount comparable to what is given to 
Agriculture, this Section- should have 
$59,000 on the basis of a comparison of 
the volume of fishery products to the 
volume of agriculture products. 

For the fiscal year 1949, only $13,100 
was added to this existing $16,400. This 
$13,100 is composed of $5,600 special 
studies which are described in the fol- 
lowing justification, and $7,500 economic 
research in Alaska, also explained in the 
following justification: 

JUSTIFICATION FOR RESTORATION OF ITEMS ON 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH DENIED BY THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, MAY 1948 
Study of cost of production, invest- 

ments, and so forth, $5,600: Studies un- 

der this item are needed to give basic 
information to the fishery industries and 
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to legislative bodies. The studies in- 
tended under this item would show cap- 
ital investments in the fishery industries 
of the United States which never were 
investigated while the neighboring coun- 
try, Canada, publishes, from month to 
month, capital investments and their 
variations. 

Such data in the United States are nec- 
essary to give the industry a basis for 
planning, expansion, and contraction, 
and, also, to give to executive and legis- 
lative bodies a basis for decisions on the 
formulation of statutes and regulations, 
for example, in the field of taxation and 
in the field of international trade. 

The studies under this item also in- 
clude studies on labor and management 
interrelations and on fishery labor in 
general which are important in evaluat- 
ing the importance of certain legislative 
acts as, for example, the Social Securi- 
ty Act of 1946 and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, with respect 
to the fishery industries. Such studies in 
in the field of fishery labor are, there- 
fore, important because fishermen regu- 
iarly are not paid by the hour or week, 
but they share in the results of the catch. 
Share agreements have developed all 
over the country and vary from area to 
area. There is no central office in the 
United States which could give informa- 
tion to the industry or to the legislative 
and executive authorities about the con- 
tent of these share agreements and the 
variations as they affect the different 
areas. 

Knowledge on these subject matters is 
imperative for future legislation in the 
field of labor-management relations and 
in the field of Federal and State tax legis- 
lation. 

Further studies under this item in- 
clude cost of production, which would 
give basic information to the fishery in- 
dustries on how to adjust their fishery 
and plant operations to meet the aver- 
ages which would become known by such 
studies. . Adjustments following such 
studies would result in higher efficiency 
of the industry as a whole and it would 
result in lower prices of fish and fishery 
products for the consumer, as well as ad- 
justment and modernization of the auxi- 
liary industries which deliver-equipment 
and machinery for fish processing. 

Economic research in Alaska, $7,500: 
Under this item studies were intended on 
cost of production, distribution, and 
transportation rates, on wages and on 
labor-employment relations in Alaska. 

Very little is known about the economic 
conditions of the fishery industries in 
Alaska. Generally it is known that they 
operate quite different from the con- 
tinental fishery industries. Labor is 
hired for the season, sometimes at a sea- 
sonal wage, in addition to which room 
and board is given. 

Fishermen are paid by a share in the 
catch. However, very often the value of 
the catch is not determined according to 
poundage of fish, but number of fish 
caught. 

It is imperative to make studies on the 
actual dollars-and-cents income of man- 
agement and labor in the fishery indus- 
tries in Alaska to give the industries 
themselves a basis for future planning 
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and to give the legislative and executive 
authorities information basic to the 
formulation of statutes and regulations, 
especially in the field of taxation. 

Transportation problems in Alaska 
were intended to be special subject mat- 
ter of study under this item which was 
denied by the House Appropriations 
Committee. Among the cost of produc- 
tion, transportation costs play a very 
great part, since not only labor and ma- 
chinery have to be transported to the 
places of production, but also the proc- 
essed products have to be transported 
at least 800 miles to find the nearest dis- 
tribution center. The importance of the 
maritime service and shipping for the 
fishery industries should be investigated, 
transportation rates studied and the 
comparative position of the Alaska fish- 
ery industries on the basis of these 
studies should be evaluated. All this is 
not possible if the denial stands. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Brown of 
Ohio) having resumed the chair, Mr. 
MicuHener, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6705) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.- The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President 
of the United States was communicated 
to the House by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS (at the request of Mr. 
Ross) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the REcorp. 

Mr. ROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet tomor- 
row at 10 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. LEMKE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include an editorial. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
TO PROCEED WITH THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. RIZLEY, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 619, Rept. No. 2068), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6341), to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit, 


CLAIMS ARISING AS RESULT OF EXPLO- 
SIONS AT PORT CHICAGO, CALIF. 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 669) to 
provide a method of paying all unsettled 
claims for damages sustained as a result 
of the explosions at Port Chicago, Calif., 
on July 17, 1944, in the amounts found 
to be due by the Secretary of the Navy, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike “all” and insert 
“those.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out all after “investi- 
gated” down to and including “Navy” in line 
13 and insert “and reported to the Congress 
with recommendations by the Secretary of 
the Navy in accordance with the provisions 
of said Public Law 423.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a method of paying certain unsettled 
claims for damages sustained as a result of 
the explosions at Port Chicago, Calif., on 
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July 17, 1944, in the amounts found to be 
due by the Secretary of the Navy.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. LULA WILSON NEVERS 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1508) for 
the relief of Mrs. Lula Wilson Nevers, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Sanate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out all after “States”, 
down to and including “1944” in line 11 and 
insert “out of the rental of one Link-Belt 
crawler crane under rental agreement No. 
75, entered into April 29, 1941, and the use 
and handling of such crane at and during 
shipment between the Iowa ordnance plant 
and Kansas ordnance plant of the War De- 
partment.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brown of Ohio). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
FRED E. GROSS 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2131) for 
the relief of Fred E. Gross, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That jurisdiction is here- 
by conferred upon the Court of Claims of 
the United States to hear and determine on 
the merit and to render, in accordance there- 
with, judgment upon the claim of Fred E. 
Gross, of Lonoke, Ark., against the United 
States, arising under or growing out of the 
use by the United States in ordnance plants 
of a packing box for vane assemblies and 
bomb fuzes, which box was originated, de- 
signed, and patented (shown and described 
in his patent No. 2,389,358) by said Fred E. 
Gross. The Court of Claims is directed to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the said claim, notwithstanding any prior 
administrative determination, any statute of 
limitation, or any provision of law which 
would otherwise bar this action, or any pro- 
vision or rule of law which would otherwise 
bar a Federal employee from instituting such 
action; and the citation for distinguished 
service issued Fred E. Gross is not to be con- 
sidered as compensation or sufficient award 
or in lieu of compensation. 

“Sec. 2. Any suit upon such claim brought 
under the provisions of this act shall be in- 
stituted within 1 year from the date of en- 
actment of this act. Proceedings for the 
determination of such claim, and appeals 
from, and payment of, any judgment thereon 
shall be in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which such court -has juris- 
diction under section 145 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

THOMAS A. W. ELDER 


Mr. REEVES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3805) for 
the relief of Thomas A. W. Elder, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Line 7, strike out 
“$6,500.” 

Line 15, strike out “inclusive” and insert 
“inclusive: Provided, That no part of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with these claims, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


“$9,000” and insert 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. OwEns (at the 
request of Mr. ARENDS), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.3731. An act authorizing modifica- 
tions in the repayment contracts with the 
Lower Yellowstone irrigation district No. 1 
and the Lower Yellowstone irrigation dis- 
trict No. 2; 

H.R. 5874. An act to establish a District of 
Columbia Armory Board, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.3785. An act to authorize the State 
of Minnesota to condemn lands owned by the 
United States in the county of Cass, State of 
Minnesota, for fish propagation, and for other 
purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 26, 1948, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5298. An act to establish Civil Air 
Patrol as a civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force and to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to extend aid to Civil 
Air Patrol in the fulfillment of its objectives, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 


journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 28, 
1948, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1596. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $4,021,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. No. 
681); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1597. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to extend for 1 year 
certain provisions of section 100 of the Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, relating to the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to enter 
into leases for periods not exceeding 5 years; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLE of Missouri: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. House Joint Reso- 
lution 305. Joint resolution authorizing the 
issuance of a special series of stamps com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Rough Riders (First Vol- 
unteer United States Cavalry) of the Span- 
ish-American War; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2056). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4873. A bill to extend the time limit 
within which certain suits in admiralty may 
be brought against the United States; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2060). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 5416. A bill to promote the interests of 
the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, 
and for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2068). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 619. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 6341, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2069). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
Committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ery. S. 2060. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Wikner Percival; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2057). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4047. A bill for the relief of Ed- 
mund Huppler; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2058). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4994. A bill for the relief of 
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William C. Pollett; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2059). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1281. An act for the relief of 
James B. Walsh; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 2061). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1573. An act for the relief of Mar- 
cella Kosterman; without amendment (Rept. 
No..2062). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 915. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2063). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1902. A bill for the relief of George H. 
Whike Construction Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2064). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2431. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Oklahoma to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Gladys Janow, the widow of David 
Jefferson Janow, for herself and seven minor 
children, namely, Vernon Janow, James Jef- 
ferson Janow, Virginia Janow, Hazel Janow, 
William Janow, Patsy Janow, and Jefferson 
Janow, said claim growing out of the death 
of said David Jefferson Janow, who was killed 
on or about the 25th day of January 1944 
while working at the Enid Army Airfield at 
Enid, Okla., when he was struck by a United 
States Army airplane being driven by Army 
student pilots at said Army airfield base; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2065). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6186. A bill for reimbursement 
of the Hawaiian Dredging Co., Ltd.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2066). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6428. A bill to reimburse the 
Luther Bros. Construction Co. without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2067). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 6723. A bill to prohibit the purchase 
of beer on credit by retailers in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6724. A bill to impose an additional 
duty on imports from Great Britain as long 
as Great Britain continues to assist powers 
waging war against Israel; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 6725. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, with 
respect to establishment of uniform per- 
mile rates for the transportation, by railroad 
or by railroad and water, of grain and grain 
products; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BREHM: 

H.R. 6726. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for, foster, and 
aid in coordinating research rela to den- 
tal diseases and conditions, and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, MONRONEY: 

H.R. 6727. A bill to permit or 
charitable societies to import m’ iristru- 
ments free of duty in certain oases; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ° 
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By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 6728. A bill to authorize medical and 
hospital service for those employed in the 
maritime service; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6729. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to support research 
and training in diseases of the heart and cir- 
culation, and to aid the States in the devel- 
opment of community programs for the con- 
trol of these diseases, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6730. A bill to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain provisions of section 100 of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
relating to the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into leases 
for periods not exceeding 5 years; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, RUSSELL: 

HR. 6731. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Reno, Nev.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. R. 6732. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to support research and 
training in poliomyelitis,and other diseases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. J. Res. 415. Joint resolution providing 
for the ratification by Congress of a contract 
for the purchase of certain Indian lands by 
the United States from the Three Affiliated 
Tribes of Fort Berthold Reservation; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution 
instructing the managers on the part of the 
House and Senate at the conference on H. R. 
5607; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. Con. Res. 210. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a special joint committee to study 
and report on the value of aviation education 
in the standard curricula of elementary and 
secondary public schools, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 616. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of the hospitalization of veterans; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. Res. 617. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to have printed 
not more than 3,000 copies of each study sup- 
plementary to the report on the Strategy and 
Tactics of World Communism prepared by 
its Subcommittee No. 5; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. Res. 618. Resolution authorizing studies 
by a joint board of Army, Navy, and Reclama- 
tion engineers to investigate and report on 
the feasibility from the standpoint of nation- 
al defense and other beneficial purposes of 
the conservation of fresh water at the north- 
erly end of San Francisco Bay; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MACK introduced a bill (H. R. 6733) for 
the relief of Catherine A. Glesener, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2023. By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of sundry 
Citizens of Nevada, with reference to the en- 
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dorsement of H. R. 2455, National Minerals 
Development and Conservation Act of 1947; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

2024. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mac- 
Arthur for America Club of California, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to bringing MacArthur back to 
America; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

2025. Also, petition of W. A. Bloom, Tampa, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2026. Also, petition of Mrs. Fannie E. 
Thomas, Tampa, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2027. Also, petition of J. C. Michael, Or- 
lando, Fla., and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to en- 
dorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Fripay, May 28, 1948 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 20, 
1948) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John T. Reed, pastor, De Kalb 
Presbyterian Church, De Kalb, Miss., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we need Thee 
in all of life. Thou art the source of 


all our blessings, and in this moment we 


turn to Thee with thankfulness of heart 
and in adoration. We confess that we 
have often been weak and have fallen 
below the standards of life that we have 
set and, with the apostle of old, realize 
that when we would do good evil is 
present. We give Thee thanks that in 
those moments Thou art ready to guide 
us aright. We beseech Thee for that 
guidance for the Nation, and especially 
for those who are its leaders. 

In the days ahead pilot us by Thy spirit 
into the ways of righteousness and peace. 
In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 27, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on May 28, 1948, the President had 
approved and signed the following joint 
resolution: 

8. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating Memorial Day, 1948, as a day for a 
Nation-wide prayer for peace. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
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committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1486) to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation 
from the Government service in the case 
of persons improperly removed from 
such service. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to amendments of the 
Senate to each of the following bills of 
the House: 

H.R. 669. An act to provide a method of 
paying all unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of the explosions at 
Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in the 
amounts found to be due by the Secretary 
of the Navy; and 

H. R. 3805. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. W. Elder. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H.&.1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lula Wilson Nevers; and 

H.R. 2131. An act for the relief of Fred E. 
Gross. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6705) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and ob- 
tained consent for the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which is now considering the 
Mundat-Nixon bill, to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

He also asked and obtained consent for 
the Small Business Committee to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. VANDENBERG asked and ob- 
tained consent for the Foreign Relations 
Committee to meet at 2 o’clock today. 

Mr. SMITH asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Health Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to hold a hearing this afternoon. 
AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

ACT RELATING TO CERTAIN AGREE- 

MENTS BETWEEN CARRIERS—CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 110) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain 
agreements between carriers. 

(For conference report, see p. 6458, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, May 26, 1948.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the unanimous-consent 
agreement under which the Senate is to 
proceed today. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 28, 1948, at the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon, the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the bill (S. 
110) to amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
with respect to certain. egreements between 
carriers, and that at the hour of 3:30 o’clock 
on said day a vote be taken on the question 
of agreeing to the report. 

Ordered further, That of the intervening 
time 1 hour be allotted to those favoring the 
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conference report, to be controlled by the 
fenator from Kansas [Mr. Reep], and 2%4 
hours be allotted to those opposing the said 
report, to be controlled by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REED], who is in charge of the 
time for the proponents of the confer- 
ence report, and the minority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy], 
who is in charge of the time for the op- 
ponents, if I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, the time to be charged pro- 
portionately in the proper percentage to 
the proponents and oppor.ents? 

Mr. REED. That is satisfactcry to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is agreeable to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, the time to be 
charged proportionately to each side. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright Morse 
George Murray 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CaPpeHART], the junior Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. JENNER], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON]! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Stewart], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Taytor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Umsteap], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent order, I was 
given charge of the time to be allotted to 
Senators in opposition to the conference 
report. Iam compelled to be absent from 


Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
Hayden O’Mahoney 
Hickenlooper Pepper 

Hill Reed 

Holland Revercomb 
Ives Robertson, Va. 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kem Smith 
Kilgore Sparkman 
Knowland Stennis 
Langer Taft 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tydings 
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McMahon Watkins 
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the Chamber a part of the time, attend- 
ing a committee meeting. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russett] be substituted 
for me in control of the time in 
opposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the be- 
ginning of the movement of our com- 

merce by railroad every railroad pub- 
lished its own rates. As railroad mile- 
age increased the commerce increased, 
and the law required the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates. Con- 
ferences between railroads became a vital 
necessity in the rate-making scheme. 
Let me remind the Senate that we can- 
not ship anything without paying a rate, 
and the only rate we can pay is that 
which is published in a tariff filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or, on intrastate business, with a State 
commission. Through the years these 
conferences became an absolute necessity 
in the movement of commerce. 

For 40 years the operation of these so- 
called rate bureaus went without chal- 
lenge from any source, including the 
Department of Justice of the United 
States. In 1842 the Department of Jus- 
tice, under a wholly strained construc- 
tion of the antitrust laws, from my point 
of view, brought a grand jury proceeding 
in Chicago, which precipitated the move- 
ment which I hope will culminate today 
in a legalization of the rate conferences 
which are so absolutely necessary to the 
publication of rates on which the traffic 
of the country must move. 

I am presenting on behalf of the con- 
ferees the last version of the bill which 
we started to write about 4 years ago. 
The version which I am presenting to 
the Senate today is, in my opinion, the 
most satisfactory version of the bill 
through the years. In a moment I shall 
point out the evolution of the bill which 
is offered as the conference report. 

In a lifetime of experience with trans- 
portation I have neve: known a bill in- 
troduced in the Congress which so nearly 
commanded unanimous support. It 
commands the universal support of the 
shipping public. Approximately 950 ap- 
provals of the bill have been filed with 
the committee by shippers and shipping 
organizations. There is no opposition to 
the bill except some political opposition 
which comes from the Department of 
Justice. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves the bill. The Office of Defense 
Transportation approvesit. Every State 
commission in the country with the ex- 
ception of two or three approves it. 
Every shippers’ organization in the 
United States of which I have any knowl- 
edge has given this bill its approval. 

The point made earlier against the bill 
Was against House bill 221, which was 
introduced in the House last year. The 
language of that bill as to agreements 
was pretty broad. Section 2 reads: 

Any carrier party to an agreement between 
two or more carriers may apply to the Com- 
mission for approval of the agreement, and 
the Commission shall by order approve any 
such agreement. 


At no place in the bill was there any 
restriction as to the subject matter of 


With- 
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the agreement. I introduced in the 
Senate, and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reported, Senate 
bill 110, which was a rewriting of a bill 
which we had before us in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. In the bill which I in- 
troduced, instead of letting the word 
“agreement” stand out by itself, we 
wrote in a definition limiting the sub- 
ject matter of such agreements. We 
said: 

Any carrier, party to an agreement between 
or among two or more carriers concerning, 
or providing rules or regulations pertaining 
to or procedures for the consideration, ini- 
tiation, or establishment of rates, fares, 
charges (including charges as between car- 
riers), classifications, divisions, allowances, 
time schedules, routes, the interchange of 
facilities, the settlement of claims, the pro- 
motion of safety, or the promotion of ade- 
quacy, economy, or efficiency of operation 
of service, may * * * apply to the Com- 
mission— 


One of those things must be the sub- 
ject matter of the agreement in order to 
lay it before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and obtain approval. There 
was some objection. Some of the ship- 
pers and some of the railroads would 
prefer that the railroad conferences be 
limited to those things which touch 
joint rates and through routes. Mr. 
President, we have met that objection. 
In the version of the bill upon which we 
have agreed with the House, and which 
the House has adopted, we have limited 
the subject matter of such conferences. 
We say: 

Any carrier party to an agreement be- 


tween or among two or more carriers relating 
to— 


And this is all that such conferences 
may consider and agree upon— 
rates, fares, classifications, divisions, allow- 
ances, or charges (including charges be- 
tween carriers and compensation paid or 
received for the use of facilities and equip- 
ment), or rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto, or procedures for the joint consider- 
ation, initiation or establishment thereof, 
may, under such rules and regulations as 
the Commission may prescribe, apply to the 
Commission for approval of the agreement. 


So the version of the bill on which the 
conferees have agreed is limited virtually 
to rates, fares, and charges, and joint 
rates and through routes. 

Some opponents of the bill have mis- 
understood the character of agreements 
which the measure covers. Such agree- 
ments are described in the bill as those 
“relating to rates, fares, classifications, 
divisions, and allowances, or charges— 
including charges between carriers and 
compensation paid or received for the 
use of facilities and equipment. 

It has been suggested that the lan- 
guage “compensation paid or received 
for the use of facilities and equipment” 
might enable carriers to make agree- 
ments among themselves as to the prices 
they would pay manufacturers for 
equipment. This statement, of course, 
is without the slightest foundation. It 
overlooks entirely the fact that the con- 
tracts covered in this connection are 
those relating to compensation paid “for 
the use” of facilities and equipment. 
Freight cars, and to some extent other 
equipment, do not remain on the lines 
of the companies which own them, but 
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are freely interchanged. If this were 
not so, railroad service as we know it 
today, or any satisfactory service, would 
be impossible. It would be necessary to 
unload and reload cars at the terminus 
of every railroad. 

By law we require joint rates and 
through routes; and the only way to 
make them is to permit the carriers to 
confer with each other. The Interstate 
Commerce Act, in section 1, gives the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission the au- 
thority to fix— 
the compensation to be paid * * * for 
the use of any locomotive, car, or other 
vehicle not owned by the carrier using it 
(and whether or not owned by another 
carrier). 


It also gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the authority to make regu- 
lations concerning the use by a carrier 
of equipment which it does not own and 
of other facilities including terminals. 
Thus the whole matter is in the com- 
plete control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, just as rates to be charged 
to shippers are within its control. Con- 
tracts dealing with matters of this kind, 
and related matters such as trackage 
rights, would fall within the language of 
the bill, but by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could that langauge be held to 
apply to agreements by railroads con- 
cerning purchases of equipment from 
manufacturers, either as to the manu- 
facturer from whom the equipment is 
to be bought or as to the prices to be 
paid. 

Moreover, no agreement between car- 
riers, even those dealing with the mat- 
ters specifically set forth in the bill, 
would receive any protection under this 
measure except such agreements as had 
been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and found by it to 
be in furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy. The bill affords com- 
plete protection to the public interest 
with respect to agreements which do fall 
within its coverage. 

Again, Mr. President, I say that I have 
never known of a piece of legislation 
pending in the Congress of the United 
States, affecting railroad transportation, 
including rates and the method of mak- 
ing rates, that has such universal sup- 
port from the shippers of the United 
States as has this measure. 

I yield the floor and reserve the re- 
mainder of our time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. REED. I shall yield in the time of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Wyoming has no time. 

Mr. REED. He will be allotted some. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
be happy to yield time to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to stand here and answer any 
questions the Senator from Wyoming 
wishes to ask. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy, 
indeed, that the Senator from Kansas 
has made that concession. I submit to 
the Senate that the conference report 
which is now before us comes here under 
the recommendation of the Senator from 
Kansas, and I am of the opinion that he 
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should be willing to defend his confer- 
ence report in his own time. But hav- 
ing read the conference report, I can 
understand very readily, Mr. President, 
why he desires to get off his feet as rap- 
idly as he can. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that is a 
demagogic statement for which there is 
not the slightest foundation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. 

Mr. REED. That was a demagogic 
statement for which there is not the 
slightest foundation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
us discuss demagogy for a moment, then. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ihkold in my hand 
a copy of the bill as it passed the Senate. 
It contained numerous amendments 
which were inserted by the Senate, after 
prolonged discussion. Every one of 
those amendments was intended to pro- 
tect the independence of carriers, rights 
of consumers and the public interest. 
Every one of those amendments has been 
stricken out by the Senator’s conference 
report. I submit that it is not an act of 
demagogy to ask the Senator, who comes 
here advising the Senate of the United 
States to forget the amendments it wrote 
into the bill, to explain why the amend- 
ments adopted by the Senate were incon- 
tinently thrown out by the conferees. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish me to reply to that now? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should be happy 
to have the Senator do so. I think it is 
one of the obligations of the conferees 
to explain why they did not defend the 
bill as it was passed by the Senate. I 
assume that to be so. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senate 
passed the bill after 5 days’ debate. Late 
in the afternoon the Senator from Wyo- 
ming offered a number of amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to ascer- 
tain which side of this controversy wil! 
be charged with this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So 
long as the Senator from Wyoming has 
the floor, the time is charged to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that apply 
where a Senator on the other side of the 
issue has the floor and yields to another 
Senator for a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
viously it has to apply. The Chair is 
unable to understand how it will be pos- 
sible to keep track of the time unless it 
is charged to the Senator who has the 
floor and who yields to other Senators. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it make no 
difference to me. But to charge to the 
other side the time for questions which 
are asked of the proponent of the meas- 
ure, who has the floor, is a rather un- 
usual situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming for as 
much of 40 minutes at he cares to occupy. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore yielding to the Senator from Kansas, 
I wish to say that I completely under- 
stand the impossibility of having the 
Presiding Officer make any division of the 
time in this matter which is occupied 
by question and answer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
moment when I spoke, I thought the 
Senator from Kansas still had the floor 
and was yielding to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
indeed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the issue arises 
simply by reason of the fact that when 
the Senator from Kansas had finished a 
very brief opening statement, he indi- 
cated that he would answer questions 
which might be directed to him for an 
explanation of the conference report, but 
would do so jn the time of the opponents 
of the measure. 

My point is simply that since we have 
such a very brief conference report, the 
least the conferees should do is explain 
the conference report in their own time. 
But I shall not press the matter. 

The Senator from Kansas now, in my 
time, as I understand, is going to tell 
the Senator why the Senate amendments 
were dropped from the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
remind the Senator from Wyoming that 
I agreed, as representing the proponents 
of the report, to let the opposition have 
21% hours, as against 1 hour for the pro- 
ponents of the measure. So, obviously 
we are at a disadvantage so far as the 
time on this matter is concerned. 

Now I shall be happy to satisfy the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the bill as it was passed by the 
Senate. It contains, on page 2, in line 
16, an amendment which was offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming. In addi- 
tion to the provision for the normal, 
formal hearings, notice of which is al- 
ways given by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, we wrote his amendment 
into the bill. Some of my colleagues on 
this side were rather critical of me for 
accepting this amendment, but I told 
them it did not hurt the bill any. It did 
not help it any, but we had been con- 
sidering the bill for 5 days, and I was 
willing to accept an amendment and 
take it to conference, if the amendment 
did not actually weaken the bill. 

So, when the Senator from Wyoming 
wanted us to write into the bill the words 
he suggested, as follows: 

After public notice in the Federal Register 
and public hearing not less than 60 days 
thereafter. 


Although that was the first time in my 
experience that anyone had ever sug- 
gested that Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission proceedings should be published 
in the Federal Register, yet it did not 
make much difference; and in order to 
bring the matter to an end, I accepted 
that amendment. 

On page 3, where reference is made to 
the maintenance of accounts, records, 
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and files, the Senator from Wyoming 
asked to have inserted the words “and 
Memoranda,” preceding the words “and 
shall submit to the Commission.” The 
words which he asked to have added 
there were accepted, and are included 
in the conference report before us to- 
day. So it is obvious that all the Senate 
amendments were not eliminated. If 
the Senator from Wyoming will examine 
paragraph (3) of the bill as agreed 
upon, he will find those words in it. 

Further, there was added, on the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Wyoming, a 
provision on page 3, at the end of para- 
graph 3, relating to the make-up of the 
conferences, which are generally com- 
posed of railroad men, and also frequent- 
ly of shippers. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming wanted this language placed in the 
bill, and the Senate adopted it: 

No bank or other financial institution 
shall be a member of any such conference, 
bureau, committee, or other organization. 


When we brought that up in the con- 
ference, the House managers simply 
laughed and said, “You do not seriously 
expect us to take any such bunk as that?” 
We did not insist upon it. 

At another place, at the instance of the 
Senator from Wyoming, these words 
were written into the Senate bill: 

That the agreement is not unjustly dis- 
criminatory as between shippers or geograph- 
ical regions or areas. 


That is the law now. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then what is the 
objection to having it restated in this 
measure? : 

Mr, REED. The House managers in- 


sisted they were going to erceavor to 
write a good bill, and hoped we would try 
to do that, and omit provisions along 
this line. We accepted the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming 
with respect to the submission of reports 
to the Commission. The remainder of 
the amendments were of such character 
that, if agreed to, they would not harm 
the bill when it went to conference. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming desire to 
comment further? 
SHALL WE REPEAL THE ANTITRUST LAWS? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill before us is probably one of the most 
significant bills, so far as the domestic 
economy of the United States is con- 
cerned, that will be under consideration 
by the Senate at this session. 

I appreciate fully all or many of the 
difficulties which the managers of the 
railroads have with respect to the admin- 
istration of their great trust. The rail- 
roads of the country have faller upon 
rather difficult days, or at least they had 
fallen on difficult days before the war. 
They have competition from motor- 
busses, competition from airplanes. 
Their earnings in many instances had 
fallen off, and I can understand why rail- 
road executives might desire, and do de- 
sire, to be free from the annoyance and 
the impediment of being subject to the 
antitrust laws. 

There is a great demand on the part 
of business leaders throughout the 
United States to escape the antitrust 
laws. There is a great demand in inter- 
national trade and business to escape the 
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effects of the antitrust laws. The man- 
agers of national and international busi- 
ness do not like competition. I remember 
very well that when Eric Johnston, head 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr. William Benton went to 
Great Britain during the war for a con- 
ference with the industrial leaders of 
Britain, Lord McGowan, the head of Im- 
perial Chemicals, Ltd., the great chem- 
ical trust of Great Britain, urged these 
American leaders—and this was reported 
by Mr. Benton in an article he wrote for 
Fortune magazine—to return to the 
United States and persuade, if they 
could, the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the antitrust laws. Of course, 
it would be utterly impossible to expect 
Congress to do a thing of that kind, but 
it may be possible to repeal the anti- 
trust laws by little bits and pieces. That 
is what we are doing here today. If the 
pending bill should become a law, it 
would have the effect of repealing so far 
as the transportation systems of the 
United States are concerned, practically 
all the antitrust laws. It would have 
the effect of turning over to the man- 
agers of the railroads, the regulation of 
commerce by transportation in the 
United States. 

I think that is demonstrable from a 
reading of the bill. When the measure 
was before the Senate in a nonprivileged 
status, on original passage, and the var- 
ious sections were read and analyzed, 
we had no difficulty in writing into the 
bill certain provisions to protect the pub- 
lic and the consumer, because it was 
clear that the bill was a broad exemp- 
tion from the statutes which prohibit 
restraint of trade and conspiracies to re- 
strain trade. 

Let me read from the conference bill. 
I read from paragraph 2 on page 1: 

(2) Any carrier party to an agreement be- 
tween or among two or more carriers relating 
to rates, fares, classjfications, divisions, al- 
lowances, or charges (including charges be- 
tween carriers and compensation paid or 
received for the use of facilities and equip- 
ment), or rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto, or procedures for the joint consid- 
eration, initiation, or establishment thereof, 
may, under such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe, apply to the 
Commission for approval of the agreement, 
and the Commission shall by order approve 
any such agreement (if approval thereof is 
not prohibited by paragraph (4), (5), or (6) ) 
if it finds that, by reason of nce of 
the national transportation policy declared 
in this act, the relief provided in paragraph 
(9) should apply with respect to the making 
and carrying out of such agreement; other- 
wise the application shall be denied. 


In very complex and technical lan- 
guage that is a mandate from the Con- 
gress of the United States to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to approve 
agreements to be made by carriers in the 
United States by which they and not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
make rates. It has the effect of vesting 
in the carriers themselves the effective 
power to regulate commerce by inter- 
state carriers in the United States, be- 
cause the limitations which are con- 
tained in this language are not effective. 
They have certainly been made as weak 
as water by the elimination in confer- 
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ence of Senate amendments which were 
designed to prevent restraints. For ex- 
ample, paragraph 4 says: 

The Commission shall not approve— 


The use of the negative there gives the 
impression that this is a declaration by 
the Congress limiting the scope of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
grant exemption from the antitrust 
laws; but if we read the paragraph, we 
find that as it is brought back to us by 
the conferees, such is not the case, but, 
on the contrary that it is the Commis- 
sion which is limited. Let us read: 

The Commission shall not approve under 
this section any agreement between or 
among carriers of different classes unless it 
finds that such agreement is of the char- 
acter described in paragraph (2) of this sec- 
tion and is limited to matters relating to 
transportation under joint rates or over 
through routes— 


I emphasize those words and call them 
to the attention of the Senate— 
and is limited to matters relating to trans- 


portation under joint rates or over through 
routes. 


One of the amendments which I 
offered and which the Senate adopted 
was to strike out the phrase “matters re- 
lating to transportation under joint 
rates or over through routes.” 

The reason the Senate dropped that 
phrase was because it was a broad grant 
of power to the new carriers organiza- 
tion to make all sorts of regulations 
without public supervision. “Matters 
relating to transportation” may be any- 
thing. Not rates alone but all matters 
relating to the whole broad problem of 
transportation. 

Mr. 

Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator, inasmuch as I have not had time 
to study the report as fully as I should, 
whether the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, under the bill, could permit car- 
riers to join together for the purpose of 
limiting service as well as for the purpose 
of fixing rates? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. That is my view, 
because the words are “matters relating 
to transportation.” What is a matter 
relating to transportation? It might be 
anything in the world. Moreover, all fa- 
cilities and all equipment are included in 
the grant. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would be even more 
important, and could be even more dis- 
astrous, in certain instances, than the 
matter of fixing rates, could it not? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. The 
argument that is made regarding the 
Bulwinkle bill is that the carriers must 
confer in order to fix rates, in order to 
provide joint rates over through routes; 
but instead of asking for exemption from 
the antitrust laws for the making of such 
essential rates, they ask for relief from 
the antitrust laws as to all matters relat- 
ing to transportation. 

The Senate felt that that was too broad 
@ grant, and so the Senate wrote in these 
various amendments. 

I have before me, Mr. President, a copy 
of the bill as it passed the Senate. In 
order that the amendments may be avail- 
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able at one point in the Recorp I shall 
read some of the essential ones which 
were written in by the Senate and elim- 
inated by the conferees. 

On page 2 of the bill the Senate wrote 
in language requiring public notice in the 
Federal Register, and public hearing not 
less than 60 days thereafter, with refer- 
ence to agreements. The conferees do 
not want public notice in the Federal 
Register. They do not want a public 
hearing. They ask us to adopt a con- 
ference report from which that provi- 
sion has been eliminated. An open pub- 
lic hearing on the formation of the new 
system of private government for our 
transportation system is, in my opinion, 
highly essential. 

REGIONAL DISCRIMINATION 


The Senate wrote in a provision, which 
is also on page 2 of the bill, in lines 20 
and 21, that the agreement should be 
“not unjustly discriminatory as between 
shippers or geographical regions or 
areas.” What possible excuse can there 
be for eliminating from the bill this pro- 
hibition against an agreement that is un- 
justly discriminatory between shippers 
or geographical areas? Charges have 
been made and suits have been brought 
by the Government of the United States 
upon the ground that there has been un- 
just discrimination in fixing rates among 
shippers and among geographical areas. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s words are 
very disturbing to me. As I listened, it 
occurred to me that any manufacturer 
depending upon common carriers for the 
delivery of his goods to market might 
find himself in a bad position, if he 
should incur the ill will of the common 
carriers, because, if they have such au- 
thority, he might virtually be put out of 
business. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. The agreements 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be under obligation to ap- 
prove, if this bill should become law, are 
so broad and can be couched in such 
general terms that there is no telling 
what sort of impediment could be placed 
upon businessmen and shippers. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator answer 
another question? Could the agree- 
nients made between carriers be put into 
effect. before approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or wculd their 
going into effect be withheld until after 
hearings, whether advertised or not, and 
approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? As I understand, public 
utilities fix rates and put them into 
effect, and then sometime later the 
State or Federal commission approves or 
disapproves them. Would that be the 
case if this conference report should be 
agreed to? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. As I understand, 
under the present system, rates are fixed 
and become effective unless they are dis- 
approved. This bill provides for the fil- 
ing of applications for the approval of 
agreements. Such agreements are com- 
pacts among the carriers relating to 
transportation, through rates, and all 
other transportation matters, When the 
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agreement is approved, as I read the bill, 
the carriers’ association, whatever it may 
be, takes over from then on. 

Mr, AIKEN. But the agreement 
would have to be approved, would it not, 
before its terms could be put into effect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is about the only 
safeguard there is, such as it is. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Here is an- 
other illustration of the manner in which 
the conferees have eliminated safe- 
guards: In the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate there was a semblance of an effort 
to preserve managerial prerogatives of 
individual carriers by providing, in para- 
graph 6, as follows—and I read the 
amendment which was written into the 
bill in the Senate: 

Nothing in this section and no approval of 
any agreement by the Commission under this 
section shall be so construed as in any 
manner to remove from the purview of the 
antitrust laws any restraint upon the right 
of independent action by any carrier by 
means of boycott, duress, or intimidation. 

PREVENTION OF ECONOMIC INTIMIDATION 


Can anyone defend the elimination of 


that safeguard? The Senate said that. 


under these agreements no individual 
carrier shall be subject to boycott, duress, 
or intimidation. The conferees ask us 
to approve a conference report from 
which that safeguard has been elimi- 
nated. The very heart of the Western 
and the Georgia cases is that coercions 
upon individual carriers are inherent in 
and exercised through an integrated 
railroad association structure which dis- 
ciplines and enforces its mandates upon 
its members by economic pressure. 

The Commission, under the bill, shall 
approve the agreements on the mere 
finding that by reason of the furtherance 
of the broad transportation policy de- 
clared in the Interstate Commerce Act 
relief from the antitrust laws should be 
granted. Such relief would apply upon 
approval of the agreement even though 
independent action was denied individual 
carriers by means of coercion exercised 
through the approved association pro- 
cedure. 

In other words, here is another ex- 
ample of the manner in which the safe- 
guards written into the bill by the Senate 
to protect the shipper independent car- 
riers and the public interest have been 
completely removed. 

In paragraph (3), section 5a of the 
bill, the Senate wrote in an amendment 
with respect to the conferences, bureaus, 
and committee and other organizations 
to be established under the bill. This 
was the amendment: 

No bank or other financial institution shall 
be a member of any such conference, bureau, 
committee, or other organization. 


The purpose of that amendment was to 
make sure that these association agree- 
ments should be made by expert railroad 
men and not by the financial agencies 
which have so frequently been alleged to 
dominate the railroads. Even railroad 
men themselves denominate this road or 
that road as the road of such and such 
a financial institution. Are we to have 
the rates to be paid by 140,000,000 people 
in the United States written by associa- 
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tions which conceivably may be domi- 
nated by banks or financial institutions? 

Why did the conference committee 
eliminate that amendment? There is no 
answer, and has been no answer except 
that the Senator from Kansas tells us 
one House conferee called the amend- 
ment “bunk.” This I think explains, Mr. 
President, the fact that the conference 
report which comes to us is contained 
upon half a page of ordinary report 
size: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 110) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act with 
respect to certain agreements between car- 
riers, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same. 


The technique followed was of course 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and submit a new amendment, which was 
a rewrite of the bill but without all these 
safeguards against monopolistic prac- 
tices which had been written in by the 
Senate. Members of this body, there- 
fore, now have the alternative of either 
defeating the conference report or ap- 
proving and sending to the President a 
bill which is practically a blanket char- 
ter to the transportation companies of 
the United States to set up their own 
government of the railroads and trans- 
portation facilities. 

The significance of this matter, partic- 
ularly of the breadth of the provisions 
contained in the bill as written in con- 
ference, is to be seen by just a glance 
at paragraph 4. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me read para- 
graph 4 before I yield to the Senator: 

(4) The Commission shall not approve 
under this section any agreement between 
or among carriers of different classes unless 
it finds that such agreement is limited— 


And here the conferees struck out, as 
I have already pointed out, a safeguard- 
ing provision— 
unless it finds that such agreement is lim- 
ited to freight classifications or to joint rates 
or through routes— 


Those words were stricken out— 
and for purposes of this paragraph carriers 
by railroad, express companies, and sleeping- 
car companies are carriers of one class; pipe- 
line companies are carriers of one class; car- 
riers by motor vehicle are carriers of one class; 
carriers by water are carriers of one class, 
and freight forwarders are carriers of another 
class. 

HUGE TRANSPORTATION COMBINE AUTHORIZED 


The agreements may be made among 
the carriers of different classes. So here 
we have a charter from the Congress of 
the United States authorizing the crea- 
tion of an association to combine all the 
various competing carriers under one or- 
ganization not only to fix rates but to 
regulate practically all matters with re- 
spect to the business of transportation in 
the whole country. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has just 
answered the very question which I in- 
tended to ask him—whether this permis- 
sion to enter into agreements for limi- 
tation of service or the fixing of rates 
applied to carriers of ome class or 
whether carriers of one class could enter 
into agreements with carriers of other 
classes for the same purpose. The Sen- 
ator has answered the question, and it 
seems to me that if the conference report 
shall be accepted as it is written, and 
means what the Senator from Wyoming 
has said it means, then we could find 
water, rail, truck, and possibly air car- 
riers getting together to control the 
entire commerce of the United States, 
thereby controlling the entire economy 
of the United States and all people who 
are engaged in it. It seems to me we 
could scarcely comprehend a more dan- 
gerous suggestion for legislation than we 
find in the conference committee’s re- 
port on the Bulwinkle bill. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. I believe he is abso- 
lutely correct in his comments upon the 
effect of the report. This bill is much 
more than a mere grant of power to fix 
rates. It amounts to a delegation to a 
private organization of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate transportation. © 

As I said at the outset, the effort is 
now being made to take away from Con- 
gress and transfer to various industries 
the regulatory function, which in the 
public interest should be exercised by the 
Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me ask the Senator 
whether it is not true that all forms of 
transportation are gradually coming un- 
der the control of certain great financial 
institutions, just as the railroads have 
come under the control of such institu- 
tions. I do not know to what extent 
that is taking place—we know it is tak- 
ing place to some extent—but it seems 
to me that therein is one important 
phase of the danger which we face. We 
might eventually find a transportation 
system controlled by a very few rersons, 
who, through the advantages provided in 
the law here proposed—the special privi- 
leges, if you please—could control all 
industry and all commerce of the United 
States. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Iam very glad the 
Senator from Vermont has made that 
comment, because it points up a great 
danger which confronts ihe country. 
Economic concentration has been pro- 
ceeding in the United States at an amaz- 
ing rate, so fast that few people realize 
how far it has already gone. Let me say 
to the Senator that 250 of the largest 
corporations in the United States, non- 
banking and nonfinancial, control, ac- 
cording to the findings of committees of 
the Congress, as much as almost 50 per- 
cent of the assets of all nonbanking and 
nonfinancial corporations. These 250 
giants out of a total of 350,000 or 400,000 
corporations, own almost 50 percent of 
all corporate assets. It is my impres- 
sion, speaking from memory, that the 
nonbanking, nonfinancial corporations 
which, in the language of New York and 
the financial district, are included in the 
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First National-Morgan group, the Kuhn- 
Loeb, Rockefeller, Mellon group, and the 
other big financial groups, some eight of 
them in all, are the dominating power in 
corporations which control more than 28 
percent of the assets of these 250 giant 
corporations. So there we have concen- 
tration upon concentration. 

It works in another way. The figures 
which were compiled by the Smal] Busi- 
ness Committee of the Senate, and by 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, for example, show that of some 
57 percent in value of all the industrial 
output of the United States is produced 
in industries in which the four largest 
corporations produce at least 50 percent 
of the total production. We are witness- 
ing the abolition of the foundation upon 
which little business and local business 
stands. The control of the economy of 
the United States is vested in the man- 
agers of a comparatively few corpora- 
tions. An economic collectivism is de- 
veloping before our eyes and free com- 
petitive enterprise is being destroyed. 

The story is revealed also in the con- 
centration of employment. The Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, an 
organization of American businessmen 
which was headed by Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
the president of the Studebaker Corp., 
now the head of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, published a few 
years ago a little pamphlet on small 
business. The pamphlet recited the fact 
that of 3,000,000 nonagricultural busi- 
nesses in the United States, probably 
about 1,000,000 were owned and operated 
by self-employed persons, without any 
other employees at all. Of the other 2,- 
000,000, including all businesses in the 
United States, less than 1% percent of 
them employed 55 percent of all the 
workers. In other words, millions of 
workers are employed by a handful of 
giants. 

That is the concentration which has 
created the demand for labor unions like 
the CIO. It was economic concentra- 
tion in the economic field which led to 
the creation of these great national 
unions. And if we look abroad we know 
that it was concentration in the eco- 
nomic field which led to the overthrow 
of free government in Italy and in Ger- 
many prior to the war. 

Here we are following the same pat- 
tern by taking out of the hands of the 
public agency which represents all the 
people the power to protect and safe- 
guard the people and handing it over to 
a new private association which will dom- 
inate the entire transportation industry 
of the country. 

This bill fails to delineate the area in 
which carriers may legitimately collabo- 
rate in establishing through routes and 
joint rates. Paragraph (2) gives to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a 
blank check to endow private associa- 
tions with authority to govern the indi- 
vidual carriers and to fix all rates on an 
arbitrary and noncompetitive basis. 
This paragraph provides for approval of 
agreements “relating to rates, fares, 
classifications, divisions, allowances, or 
charges (including charges between car- 
riers and compensation paid or received 
for the use of facilities or equipment), or 
rules and regulations pertaining hereto, 
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or procedures for the joint consideration, 
initiation, or establishment thereof.” 
This goes beyond approval of association 
agreements for the determination only 
of rates and fares. Obviously an agree- 
ment providing for joint action concern- 
ing rates and fares, as well as services 
to be performed and the schedules and 
timetables to be effectuated might be 
construed as an agreement relating to 
rates and fares.” And similarly approval 
would be given to joint action concerning 
the limitation or extension of Services, 
schedules, timetables and any other mat- 
ter “relating to” rates and fare. In short, 
the bill gives antitrust immunity to 
agreements both in the field of services 
and in the field of rates and fares. 

The words in parentheses show that 
these agreements go far beyond the field 
of rates—“(including charges between 
carriers and compensation paid or re- 
ceived for the use of facilities and equip- 
ment).” Facilities and equipment are 
manifestly a sphere where the mana- 
gerial discretion of individual carriers 
should not be overridden by agreements 
or combination: Under this provision, 
agreements cou!ld be made preventing or 
retarding the use of air-conditioning and 
ether modernized equipment or the 
standardizing and perpetuation of any 
type of equipment, however outmoded. 
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Approval by the ICC is made a 
mere matter of form in the conferees’ 
bill. Actual approval of the specific rates 
and practices to be agreed upon by the 
carriers is not contemplated in the bill. 
The Commission will only approve the 
basic agreement or bylaws establishing 
an organization. Specific matters will 
never be brought before the Commission 
and the action taken will be exempt from 
the antitrust laws. This is shown by 
paragraphs (2) and (9). 

Paragraph (2) states that the bill cov- 
ers agreements “relating to * * * 
rules and regulations pertaining thereto, 
or procedures for the joint consideration, 
initiation, or establishment thereof.” 
Thus Commission approval can be ob- 
tained under the act for an agreement 
containing nothing but rules and regula- 
tions or procedures for joint action. The 
agreement need not specify the actual 
action to be taken jointly by the carriers. 

Section (9) confers immunity in the 
broadest terms, not only upon carriers 
but upon other persons and not only 
with respect to the making of such 
agreement but also with respect to the 
carrying out of such agreement in con- 
formity with its provisions. This immu- 
nity is gained not just for actions actu- 
ally submitted to or approved by the 
Icc. All that is necessary to obtain 
such immunity is that the agreement be 
carried out in conformity with its 
provisions. 

Moreover the standard set up in para- 
graph 2 for the Commission’s approval 
is so broad that disapproval is virtually 
impossible. This bill does not adopt the 
standard of consistency with “the public 
interest” as does section 5 of the present 
Interstate Commerce Act to guide Com- 
mission approval of mergers or acquisi- 
tions. The standard in this measure is 
anything the new associations choose to 
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make it, for paragraph 2 makes it man- 
datory that the Commission shall ap- 
prove any agreement if it finds that by 
reason of the furtherance of the national 
transportation policy declared in this act 
the relief provided in paragraph 9—ex- 
emption from the antitrust laws—should 
apply with respect to the making and 
carrying out of such agreements. 

This national transportation policy of 
the Interstate Commerce Act is purely 
economic, designed to regulate all modes 
of transportation so as to preserve the 
inherent advantages of each, foster 
sound economic conditions in transpor- 
tation and among the several carriers, 
to encourage the maintenance of reason- 
able charges, without unjust discrimina- 
tions, or destructive competitive prac- 
tices, the purpose of all of which is to 
meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and 
of the national defense. 

That policy is in such broad and gen- 
eral terms that an agreement establish- 
ing bylaws for an organization which 
copied the recitals contained in the policy 
would undoubtedly be approved. In- 
deed it seems quite likely that court ac- 


‘tion might be possible by way of man- 


damus under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, if the Commission disre- 
garded the mandatory standard in 
paragraph 2. Thus the carriers could 
use the transportation policy as self- 
serving evidence to establish the general 
outline of an organization in furtherance 
of the vaguest kind of purposes. 
A FREE OR A CONTROLLED ECONOMY 


The question before the country now, 
and before the whole world, in reorgani- 
zation after the war, is whether or not 
we shall have a free economy or a con- 
trolled economy. If we insist upon ap- 
proving organizations and agreements 
of the kind which will be approved by 
this bill, we will be making it absolutely 
certain that public regulation will be a 
thing of the past. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming has one more 
minute remaining. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As a result, the 
whole economy of the United States will 
be in the hands of the industrial man- 
agers, to do with as they please, and 
that in turn will lead exactly to the sort 
of turbulence we experienced through- 
out the world. We cannot promote eco- 
nomic freedom by permitting concen- 
tration like this. 

Mr. President, the United States must 
decide whether it will have a free com- 
petitive economy or controlled economy, 
controlled by private interests them- 
selves instead of being regulated by a 
free Government. This bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, proposes economic concentration 
such as we have never had before, and 
I certainly hope the Senate will reject 
the conference report. 

Mr. RUSSELL rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RvusseEtt] is 
recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield myself 18 min- 
utes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is recognized for 18 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report should be rejected. I can- 
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not conceive of any: measure more dan- 
gerous to the American competitive sys- 
tem than the bill which is now pending 
in this report. The country has grown 
great upon the theory of free competi- 
tion. In pursuance of that theory the 
Congress of the United States nas en- 
acted antitrust laws to protect small and 
struggling enterprises, and to assure that 
the great centralization of wealth and 
power in the hands of a few should not 
be used to extinguish the rights of the 
many. The antitrust laws, Mr. President, 
are the greatest single protection of those 
who have ambitions for the future. 
Heretofore they have, to some extent at 
least, protected the several sections of 
the Nation against unfair combinations 
which would further centralize the 
wealth and power of industrial develop- 
ment in favored areas. 

The bill before us is fundamentally un- 
sound, and should he rejected because it 
undertakes to immunize the transporta- 
tion industry, one of the greatest indus- 
tries of the Nation, with all its allied and 
coordinate parts, from the operation of 
the antitrust laws. 

Mr. President, the bill, if adopted, can 
but set the stage for vast monopolies and 
cartels in America which will eventually 
extinguish the competitive system. It 
was bad enough as passed by the Senate, 
because the Senate bill exempted carriers 
from the operation of the antitrust laws 
when they followed the course of action 
laid down in the original bill. The bill 
that comes back from the conference 
has stripped from it the Senate amend- 
ments which would have prevented the 
great banks and financial institutions 
from being involved in the carrier organ- 
izations which are to have virtual power 
to fix their own rates under the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, for a great many years 
the West, particularly the far West, and 
the South have been waging a long and 
costly and painful battle in an effort to 
secure some measure of equality in 
freight rates. I deem it unnecessary 
here, Mr. President, to attempt to go into 
detail as to the almost insuperable 
handicap which is placed upon one sec- 
tion of the country when it suffers from 
disadvantageous freight rates as com- 
pared with another section of the coun- 
try. It is elemental that a certain part 
of the cost of every commodity used by 
every American citizen and in every 
American home is attributable to freight 
rates and the payment of transportation 
charges. The cost includes not only the 
cost of transportation of the finished 
product but also of the raw material. It 
is impossible for any section of this land 
to secure its fair share of industrial de- 
velopment if it is handicapped by unfair 
freight rates which work against it both 
ways under the system this bill will 
perpetuate. . 

If this bill should be enacted into law, 
in my judgment, it would mean a death 
blow to any future hope of simplifying 
the elaborate and complicated rate 
structure of the Nation. We all recall 
that when the measure was pending be- 
fore the Senate it was pointed out that 
the various freight rates not only run 
into the millions but into the trillions 
under the system which has heretofore 
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obtained. That unconscionable situation 
is largely due to the fact that the car- 
riers have built up a complicated rate 
structure, aided and abetted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which 
has never gone to the heart of the ques- 
tion and simplified the rate structure so 
that the people who were paying the 
freight could understand what they were 
paying and why they were paying it and 
determine whether or not it was a just 
charge against them. 

It has been the fond hope of many 
persons that some day the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Congress 
would have the courage to strike through 
and cut out this structure of millions or 
trillions of rates and simplify the rate 
structure, making it fair to each section, 
to each industry, and to competing car- 
riers. If this bill should become a law 
and these associations should be legalized 
and permitted to fix rates, instead of sim- 
plifying the structure, we shall only con- 
tinue to complicate it and make it even 
more difficult for any person, even 
though he be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, ever to under- 
stand the rate structure. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the bill as it now comes before the 
Senate merely provides for the approval 
of the basic agreement by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and does not 
provide for the submission to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the rates 
and other charges fixed by the associa- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing of the measure. It approves 
only the basic agreement. Therefore 
the rate structure will continue to be- 
come more complicated and involved, 
and more discriminatory against sections 
of the country which have heretofore 
been all but eliminated from the indus- 
trial picture of the Nation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. fs it not a fact 
that the question which is presented to 
us is whether or not we are to vote—as 
we shall if we vote for the conference 
report—to authorize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve certain 
types of associations to which will then 
be delegated the power which the people 
of the United States think the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has to protect 
them in their rates? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is my under- 
standing of the effect of the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That will not be 
denied by any proponent of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, not 
only will the bill end forever any hope of 
securing simplification of the very com- 
plicated rate structure, but the enact- 
ment of the bill will be a death blow to 
the hopes of the Southern and Western 
States to be permitted to share in the in- 
dustrial development of the Nation. If 
we enact this bill, the great advantage 
which is now enjoyed by the Official Ter- 
ritory will be perpetuated, and none of 
the other areas can ever hope to share 
in the benefits of an industrial diffusion 
which is essential] if we are to have a bal- 
anced economy and general prosperity. 
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The bill would give to.a few men almost 
complete power over the rate structure, 
not only of the railroads, but of truck- 
ing companies, water carriers, and any 
other form of transportation. It will 
make sure that in the future the great 
banking houses which advance the loans 
which keep transportation companies in 
operation can determine, down to a pin- 
point on the map, where there shall be 
located any great industry, because it will 
be impossible to locate an industry and 
hope to have it operate successfully in 
an area which is discriminated against 
in freight rates. The buying public 
would not pay the additional charges 
represented in the cost price to the in- 
dividual consumer in the case of a man- 
ufacturing concern which did not enjoy 
the benefit of favorable rates. 

For a great number of years the 
Southern States—and, indeed, the West- 
ern States—have struggled at great cost 
in an effort to secure more favorable 
freight rates. We have seen those sec- 
tions kept to an agricultural economy, 
not because the people were unable to 
produce in industrial plants, not because 
there were not available labor, electric” 
pov-.r, and water resources necessary 
to carry on a successful industry, but 
because they were handicapped by an 
unfair rate structure. 

The decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission within the past few 
years gave us some hope that a new day 
was about to dawn, when areas in the 
West and in the South would be ad- 
mitted to full fellowship in the Union 
and would be permitted to compete on 
equal terms with the centralized indus- 
tries of the official territory. If this bill 
is enacted into law, making it possible— 
as it will—for a few banking houses and 
two or three of the larger railroads com- 
pletely to dominate and manipulate the 
rate structure, the day for which we have 
been hoping will be even longer deferred. 

Mr. President, there is a great deal of 
talk about the nationalization of the 
railroads, and having State-operated 
railroads in the United States. I have 
always been strongly opposed to any sys- 
tem of Government-owned transporta- 
tion in America. But if through the op- 
erations of this bill unfair freight rates 
and handicaps for the people of the 
West and of the South are increased, the 
day will come when the very Omes who 
are undertaking to help the railroac; in 
this bill will have delivered them over 
to national ownership, because those 
great areas of the country will not for- 
ever stand by and permit themselves to 
be shackled and handicapped by the 
unfair advantages which accrue to the 
Official Territory today. 

The bill not only gives an unfair ad- 
vantage over those sections. It gives an 
unconscionable advantage to a few over 
the smaller transportation companies. 
What chance would a small railroad have 
to buck a decision of the great railroad 
organizations of the country with re- 
spect to a schedule of freight rates? It 
would immediately be cut off the for- 
warding lists, and eliminated from busi- 
ness. What chance would a small inde- 
pendent trucking concern—and there 
are literally thousands of them over the 
country—have to obtain a fair deal with 
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respect to rate schedules? If it pro- 
tested against injustice, it would be sub- 
jected to slow death. 

There is one further reason why I am 
unalterably opposed to the adoption of 
the conference report, and that is its ef- 
fect upon a cause of action filed by my 
State, the sovereign State of Georgia, in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as a court of original jurisdiction. That 
case was filed seeking relief against fu- 
ture operations of the unfair rate struc- 
ture. The Supreme Court allowed the 
case to be filed. It was submitted to a 
master for determination. Extended 
hearings have been held, at great ex- 
pense. Testimony was submitted at great 
length to the Supreme Court. The mas- 
ter is even now working upon his report 
to the Supreme Court. If this bill is 
enacted into law it will absolutely de- 
stroy the case of the State of Georgia in 
the Supreme Court, so far as any hope of 
future relief is concerned. It will not 
only deny the jurisdiction of the Court 
in the case which is pending, but it will 
also strike down the so-called Western 
case, which was filed in behalf of the 

“people of the Western States, which case 
is also in process of litigation. 

Mr. President, my opinion of the Su- 
preme Court or of the individuals who 
compose it at the present time is perhaps 
not a great deal higher than that of 
many other persons; but that Court is 

- still the court of last resort in the Na- 
tion, without regard to the opinion we 
may have of some of the propriety of 
some decisions handed down by it. That 
Court still plays an important part in 
the scheme of our Government whereby 
we recognize the integrity of the legisla- 
tive branch, the judicial branch, and the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. President, I have never voted for a 
bill, without regard to my views on the 
proposed legislation, that tended to take 
away from the jurisdiction of the Court a 
case which was pending before it and 
which the Court was preparing to handle 
in the orderly manner prescribed by our 
Constitution, our laws, and our customs. 
I say it is an unfair and unjust and an 
unconscionable use of legislative power 
for the Congress to step in at this late 
date and deny the State of Georgia the 
right to have a determination made of 
that case on its merits, now that the case 
is pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I shall not speak at 
length today on this measure. The vote 
which was had when the bill originally 
was passed by the Senate would indicate 
that there is a strong possibility that 
this conference report may be approved. 
I hope the President of the United States 
will carry out the intention attributed to 
him in the press, and will disapprove this 
measure when it is submitted to him. 
When he does disapprove it, as I antici- 
pate he will, and the bill is returned to 
the Senate, I shall speak at some length 
when there is some hope that we shall be 
able to obtain justice not only for the 
State of Georgia but for the States that 
will be seriously injured and will be 
hampered in their future development by 
the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
should have stood firm on the amendment 
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which preserved the right of action of 
the State of Georgia. It was adopted by 
the Senate finally by almost a unani- 
mous vote, after having been discussed 
for several days. It was strongly con- 
tended by many Senators that there was 
no intention to deny the State of Georgia 
the right to have that case come before 
the Supreme Court. Yet, when the meas- 
ure comes back from conference, that 
amendment, which I do not have time 
to read now, so I shall ask to have it 
printed in the Recorp, has been elimi- 
nated from the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

(11) The enactment of this section shall 
not— 

(a) deprive the Supreme Court of juris- 
diction to hear and determine the case of 
Georgia v. Pennsylvania Company et al., 
Docket No. 11 (original), October term, 1945, 
or any proceeding for the enforcement of 
the provisions of any decree entered in such 
suit; 

(b) change any principle of substantive or 
procedural law otherwise applicable in the 
determination of such suit or proceeding, or 
deprive any party to such suit of any relief 
to which such party would be entitled but 
for the enactment of this section; or 

(c) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding as it relates to the parties to such 
suit to be unlawful or which shall have been 
prohibited by the terms of any decree entered 
therein or any supplement thereto or any 
modification thereof. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when this 
bill was originally before the Senate, I 
spoke at some length regarding it, en- 
deavoring to demonstrate to the best of 
my ability why I felt that it was evil and 
iniquitous and would lead to unfortunate 
and dire consequences for the private- 
enterprise system of our country. 

The Senator from Georgia just re- 
ferred to the fact that this measure 
would legislate out of the Supreme Court 
of the United States the case brought by 
the State of Georgia in an effort to de- 
stroy unfair and unjust freight-rate dis- 
criminations. One of the very purposes 
of the measure is to step in and take this 
case out of the hands of the Court, be- 
cause the railroads know they cannot 
meet the test before the Court. The rail- 
roads know that they are now in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. So what they 
seek to do by this measure is remove 
themselves from the antitrust laws, and 
set up for themselves a supergovernment, 
and have the Congress, by means of this 
act, put its stamp of approval upon a 
great cartel monopoly for the control 
of transportation and many allied indus- 
tries in these United States. 

In 1944 the Supreme Court, in the pre- 
vious case of the State of Georgia against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and other 
railroads, had this to say: 

Discriminatory rates are but one form of 
trade barriers. They may cause a blight no 
less serious than the spread of noxious gas 
over the land or the deposit of sewage in the 
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streams. They may affect the prosperity and 
welfare of a State as profoundly as any di- 
version of waters from the rivers. They may 
stifle, impede, or cripple old industries, and 
prevent the establishment of new ones. They 
must arrest the development of a State or 
put it at a decided disadvantage in competi- 
tive markets. 


Mr. President, the Supreme Court 
could not have spoken with greater accu- 
racy and could not have described better 
the very situation which exists today, the 
very situation which the railroads, by 
means of the pending measure, seek to 
implant permanently upon the economic 
structure of the country, because the 
railroads know that what the Court said 
in 1944 is absolutely true. 

The railroads wish to take the pend- 
ing case of the State of Georgia out of 
the hands of the Supreme Court. They 
know the only way they can save the 
supergovernment they have erected, the 
cartel monopoly they have created, is by 
having the Congress repeal existing laws 
and pass new laws granting them a spe- 
cial status which is not given to other 
industries or other businesses in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, perhaps the best brief 
statement which has been made regard- 
ing this measure was one which was 
made at the time when the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce was holding hear- 
ings on it. That statement was made by 
the then head of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, Mr. Berge. 

Mr. President, I ask the Chair to ad- 
vise me when I have 7 minutes remain- 
ing. 

When he was testifying before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, Mr. 
Berge said this: 

1, Through the device of a hierarchy of as- 
sociations, headed at the top by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the transporta- 
tion monopoly, in combination with monop- 
olies in other basic industries such as the 
steel, cement, and oil combines, has so fixed 
transportation prices as to maintain the in- 
dustrial status quo and to prevent new enter- 
prises from competing with the industrial 
monopolies. 


Mr. President, what the railroads have 
done under this cartel monopoly system 
has been to place tariff walls around cer- 
tain sections of the United States. They 
put those tariff walls around the eastern 
section, known as the official territory; 
and before any manufactured article or 
any agricultural product can go into the 
eastern section, it must pass through 
those tariff walls and have a tariff levied 
upon it. Moreover, consumers within 
these tariff walls have a tariff put upon 
them because they have to pay the tariff 
on the products which come from with- 
out the tariff walls. 

So this measure not only constitutes a 
rank injustice to the great western and 
southern and midwestern sections of the 
United States which have to pay these 
tariff rates on goods or products going 
into the eastern section, where the great 
purchasing power of the country is, 
where the great mass of the consumers 
live, but the consumers within these 
tariff walls have to pay these extra taxes 
in order to get the products from without 
the tariff walls. 
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Mr. Berge proceeded as follows: 

2. The arbitrary rail-rate structure estab- 
lished by the illicit monopoly has prevented 
southern and western regions from develop- 
ing competitive industries. 


We of the South and Senators from the 
West know how these two areas in many 
ways have been kept in a somewhat, shall 
I say, a quasi-colonial status. At least, 
they have been denied the opportunity to 
develop as they were entitled to develop 
in view of their wonderful resources and 
the character, genius, and capacity of 
their people, because they have been shut 
out by these tariff walls. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I have but a few minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not want to take the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield. I realize the Sen- 
ator’s State is very much affected by the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it not a fact that 
many of the great railroad systems, such 
as the Santa Fe, which have the interests 
of the West and the regions they serve at 
heart, are actually prevented from mak- 
ing necessary adjustments in connection 
with the conditions under which they 
operate? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator’s statement is 
exactly true. Many of the railroads that 
would like to remove unfair and unjust 
discriminations and to serve the West, 
the South, and indeed, the entire coun- 
try, that would like a fair and equal op- 
portunity to reach the markets of the 
Nation cannot do so because of this 
supergovernment. The supergovern- 
ment of railroads will not let the rail- 
roads do the fair and just thing. Un- 
doubtedly what the Senator from New 
Mexico has suggested many of the rail- 
road systems would like to do. 

I have not time to go into it, but the 
truth is that this whole thing, of course, 
heads up, as Mr. Berge says, in a hier- 
archy, and the hierarchy is controlled by 
the investment bankers of New York, 
largely by the two great houses of Mor- 
gan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Here 
we find the investment bankers on Wall 
Street and elsewhere in New York con- 
trolling in large measure the economic 
fortunes and fate of the people of the 
entire country. 

The pending bill realizes that kind of 
supergovernment in the United States. 
Berge says the bill would legalize and 
perpetuate the coercive powers—the co- 
ercive powers the Senator from New 
Mexico had in mind—to force the rail- 
roads to do things that they themselves 
do not wish to do. I read further from 
the statement made by Mr. Berge: 

4. The bill would legalize and perpetuate 
the coercive powers of the Association of 
American Railroads and its subsidiary organ- 
izations, which compels adherence by indi- 
vidual railroad members to the prices fixed 
by the action of those associations and com- 
pels individual roads to do the bidding of the 
powerful railroads which dominate the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and which 
combine with the powerful industrial 
monopolies, 


That is, the oil, the steel, the cement 
industries. Those are the monopolies. 
Mr. President, I shall not have time 
to include the reading of Mr. Berge’s 
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summarization of the bill, but I should 
like consent to place it in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the summarization was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


5. Competition between the various forms 
of transportation, the railroads, the trucks, 
the freight forwarders, the barge lines, and 
the pipe lines, has been effectively curtailed 
through joint action between the organiza- 
tions in each of those modes of transporta- 
tion, which have conspired to raise the level 
of rates in each form of transportation to 
the highest level. 

6. The proposed legislation would facili- 
tate the strengthening of the combinations 
in each mode of transportation and would 
encourage the further curtailment of compe- 
tition between them. 

7. The power of the transportation mo- 
nopoly is so great and the control exercised 
by the dominant members over all of the 
railroads in the United States is so tremen- 
doug that they have been able to flout 
with impunity the orders issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and even 
to prevent individual railroads from enter- 
ing into joint rail-truck arrangements in 
accordance with the laws enacted by Con- 
gress. 

8. Individual carriers have been prevented 
from initiating or modifying rates or from 
protesting against rates proposed by other 
carriers, in accordance with the Interstate 
Commerce Act, without subjecting them- 
selves to veto powers within the hierarchy 
of associations. 

9. Technological improvements have been 
impeded, air conditioning in passenger 
trains has been prevented, fast freight and 
passenger service which some railroads want- 
ed to furnish have been prohibited by rail- 
road associations, and improvements in serv- 
ice and facilities have been curtailed, 

s * . * . 

This bill raises most serious and funda- 
mental questions of policy which this com- 
mittee and the Congress must determine. 
The bill would establish a precedent which 
would encourage other industries, already 
chafing under the limitations imposed by the 
antitrust laws upon the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in private groups, to seek simi- 
lar immunities. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the pend- 
ing bill is passed today, fortunately it 
will go to the desk of a President of the 
United States who understands the whole 
railroad transportation problem. It will 
be recalled that when the present incum- 
bent of that high office was a member of 
this body, he served as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and 
as chairman of a subcommittee which 
made an investigation of the whole sub- 
ject of railroads, bus lines, motor carriers, 
and water carriers, and indeed of the 
whole field of transportation in this coun- 
try. After that thorough and exhaus- 
tive study and investigation made by 
the present President of the United 
States, he characterized the system of 
the Association of American Railroads 
in words which I have used here today. 
He employed the words “cartel monop- 
olies.” After characterizing the associa- 
tion forming these “cartel monopolies,” 
the President went on to say: 


Even if we limit this number— 


That is, the number of railroads— 


to the present number of class 1 railroads— 
137—still we would be freezing the status 
quo and departing from a fundamental Amer- 
ican ireedom, the freedom of opportunity. 
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He then added: 


I believe that the proposal is fundamen- 
tally based upon the concept that a perma- 
nent level or pattern of transportation has 
been achieved, and it is now simply a ques- 
tion of organizing its structure and distrib- 
uting its fruits. 


That is what these investment bank- 
ers are doing, holding to this structure. 
The President uses the expression “dis- 
tributing its fruits.” If he had applied 
his remarks to the investment bankers 
he would no doubt have said “taking 
the fruits.” 

Commenting on the words of the Presi- 
dent, the author of the book had this to 
say: 

The railroad program seeks to protect the 
railroads’ investments, regardless of the eco- 
nomic cost to the Nation. It is being advo- 
cated in the name of “free enterprise’ and 
under the slogan “preserve the enterprise 
system,” but there is no freedom and there 
is no enterprise in it. 

And as a final bow to competition, the 
sponsors of the plan conclude that there 
shall be no competition in rates and charges 
but only in services, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 7 minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Chair. 

In Mexico, on March 4, 1947, the Pres- 
ident uttered these words: 

There is one thing that Americans yalue 
even more than peace. It is freedom—free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of enterprise. It must be true that the 
first two of these freedoms are related to the 
third. . 


In other words, Mr. President, what 
the President of the United States was 
saying was that if we destroy free enter- 
prise in this country it will not be long 
before we shall have lost also freedom of 
worship and freedom of speech. We 
cannot have a monopolistic, regimented, 
and Fascist system of economy and con- 
tinue to enjoy freedom of speech and 
freedom of worship. 

The President then concluded his 
speech with these words: 

For, throughout history, freedom of wor- 
ship and freedom of speech have been most 
frequently enjoyed in those societies that 
have accorded a considerable measure of 
freedom to individual enterprise. Freedom 
has flourished where power has been dis- 
persed. It has languished where power has 
been too highly centralized. So our devo- 
tion to freedom of enterprise, in the United 
States, has deeper roots than a desire to 
protect the profits of ownership. It is part 
and parcel of what we call American. 


Mr. President, it has just been recalled 
to my memory that during the debate in 
the Senate regarding the development 
of the St. Lawrence waterway the evi- 
dence disclosed that the railroads of the 
West were in opposition to that develop- 
ment. The opposition on the part of 
the western railroads was impelled by 
the same super-government, the cartel 
monopoly with reference to which I am 
speaking. 

In opposing the bill today we plead 
for the free American enterprise system. 
We believe that if the bill shall be en- 
acted and the railroads are permitted 
to persist in their cartel monopoly, the 
door will be opened wide not only for 
Government ownership of railroads, but 
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for Government ownership of other in- 
dustries, for the socialization of the 
American economy, and for the sur- 
render and the loss of freedom through- 
out our land. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
desire to speak, but I have learned that 
the Senator who was to follow the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL] is not now 
available. I do not know whether any 
other Senator is ready to proceed at this 
time on either side. If not, I suggest to 
the acting majority leader that the ab- 
sence of a quorum might be suggested 
and that the time consumed be divided 
between the proponents and the op- 
ponents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be 
agreeable. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, with the re- 
quest that the time be divided between 
the respective sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The Chair under- 
stands that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. HatcH] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are in agree- 
ment with respect to a quorum Call. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the time will 
be proportionately divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Barkley 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cooper 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright Morse 
George Murray 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia has indicated that 
he is willing to yield me a little time now. 
I shal] take a very few minutes, because 
I am compelled to go to a meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the con- 
ference report for the same reason that 
actuated me in opposing the bill when 
it was passed in the Senate at the last 
session of the Congress. I am opposed 
to it because I am opposed to exempting 
industries or corporations from the oper- 
ation of the antitrust law. I was op- 
posed to such legislation in regard to the 
insurance business when, in order to 
forestall a decision of the Supreme Court 


Gurney 

Hatch 

Hawkes 

Hayden 

Hickeniooper 
ll 


Myers 
O’Conor 
O'Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 
Reed 


Revercomb 

Robertson, Va. 
Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kem Smith 
Kilgore Sparkman 
Knowland Stennis 
Langer Taft 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Thye 
McGrath Tydings 
McKellar Vandenberg 
McMahon Watkins 
Magnuson Wherry 
Malone White 
Martin Wiley 
Maybank Williams 
Millikin Wilson 
Moore Young 
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of the United States, the sponsors of leg- 
islation attempted to exempt the insur- 
ance business from the operation of the 
antitrust law because the Government of 
the United States had brought a suit 
against certain insurance companies 
charging them with violation, and sub- 
sequently the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed a previous de- 
cision and held that insurance was in- 
a commerce and subject to regu- 
ation. 


Step by step this form of legislation 
can whittle away the jurisdiction of the 
courts dealing with great corporations 
under the antitrust law. I have no an- 
tagonism at all to railroads, any more 
than I have to banks, or any other form 
of corporate organization. I have no 
prejudice of any sort whatever. But if 
we are to have an antitrust law, if we 
are going to attempt to punish and pre- 
vent combinations in restraint of trade, 
we cannot do it if one by one we are 
going to exempt industries and agencies 
engaged in interstate commerce, either 
as manufacturers or as transportation 
companies, from the operation of the 
law. 

For a long time my section of the 
country has been a victim of what has 
been complained of, and any other sec- 
tion of the country might be equally 
victims, depending upon changing cir- 
cumstances from time to time. I realize 
that it is argued that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is required to approve 
every rate and every agreement entered 
into between railroads affecting various 
sections of the country and the trans- 
portation of the United States generally, 
but in my judgment it is not sufficient 
to have merely the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving or disapproving 
rates. That is an administrative act 
upon their part. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
authority in certain fields to supervise 
the operations of private corporations, to 
consider complaints made against one 
industry by another, or by one part of 
an industry against another. They have 
the authority to issue orders to cease and 
desist certain practices calculated to 
choke the channels of commerce. The 
Federal Trade Commission was estab- 
lished as a tribunal where complaints 
might be heard and decided without the 
long delays experienced in the courts, or 
the bringing of antitrust suits by one 
company or by one individual against 
another. But we did not exempt cor- 
porations which are subject to regula- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission 
from the operation of the act to regulate 
commerce or the Antitrust Act. By the 
same token, I do not believe that the 
mere fact that we have an Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as an agency of 
the Congress, to regulate commerce 
among the States, just as the Federal 
Trade Commission is an agency of the 
Congress, should lead us to exempt 
transportation companies from the op- 
eration of the antitrust laws. 

I said all I possibly could say against 
the bill when it came up originally in 
the Senate. I supported the amend- 
ments to which reference has been made 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
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O’Manoney], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet], and other Senators, be- 
cause in some degree they were intend- 
ed to soften the operation of the Bul- 
winkle bill, in behalf of which there has 
been a constant drive before Congress for 
along time. The Senate conferees have 
thrown out the window all the amend- 
ments added by the Senate. The con- 
ference report merely says that they 
have surrendered to the House conferees, 
and accepted the House bill which came 
to the Senate, and all our work to protect 
the public interest and the interests of 
consumers and shippers, and even some 
railroads, has gone for naught in the 
conference. 

I cannot support the conference re- 
port. I do not know that it is necessary 
for me to say any more about it. I pre- 
sume it will be agreed to. I sincerely 
hope that if it is, and the bill goes to the 
President, he will veto it. I have no 
knowledge as to what he will do; I am 
expressing my hope that he will disap- 
prove it. If so, I hope Congress will sus- 
tain his disapproval. 

I do not know of any injustice that has 
come to the railroads as a whole because 
they are subject to the antitrust laws. 
No one has claimed that they have bec2 
outraged or that they have been denied 
their rights. They have not been denied 
their rights, and they have not been the 
victims of any injustice in the courts, 
and it seems to me there is no occasion 
for such legislation. Therefore I op- 
pose it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 


If Congress should 
exempt the great railroad industry from 
the operations of the antitrust law, 
would that not be a precedent for Con- 
gress then proceeding to take up other 
industries which might claim that the 


antitrust law handicaps them, and 
would we not eventually whittle away 
the only protection the small independ- 
ent businessman and the consuming 
public of America have? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect in his assumption, and I said a 
moment ago that the effort being made 
is part of a series of efforts to whittle 
away the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United States in the administration 
of the antitrust law. There is no more 
occasion for exempting the railroads 
from the operation of the antitrust law 
than for exempting the corporations or 
the industries which ship goods over the 
railroads. They are all a part of our 
interstate commerce set-up. They are 
all subject to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. What is proposed is a 
whittling away of the jurisdiction of 
the courts to determine questions relat- 
ing to interstate commerce based upon 
the facts which will be submitted to them. 

I do not believe the bill is in the in- 
terest of the public, I do not believe it 
is in the interest of the consumers or 
shippers, and I do not believe it is ulti- 
mately in the interest of the railroads 
themselves, to engage in this whittling 
process, to take them out from under 
the operation of the antitrust laws, 
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which have been applicable since 1887, 
when the first act to regulate commerce 
was enacted by the Congress. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
his fortification of my argument against 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How much time re- 
mains to the opponents of the confer- 
ence report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas has 41 minutes; 
the Senator from Georgia has 40 
minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does the Senator 
from Kansas desire to take any further 
time now? I realize that the Senator 
from Kansas would be entitled to con- 
clude the debate, as the proponent of 
the report, but if he has any other 
speakers, it would be better to interlace 
the speakers than to have a number of 
those who are proponents conclude the 
argument. 

Mr. REED. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I do 
not want to take much time to discuss 
the conference report. The _ distin- 


guished Senator from Kansas has made 
@ very direct and simple statement of 
why the report was made and agreed to 
by the conferees. 

I was a little surprised when, a mo- 


ment ago, I heard the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, BarKLEy] say that the bill 
was not in the interest of the shippers. 
If I remember correctly, nearly every 
shipper in the country who takes part 
in anything of the kind covered by the 
bill, was before the committee. I believe 
several hundred shippers were represent- 
ed before the committee. I will ask the 
Senator from Kansas if I am incorrect 
in that statement. 

Mr.REED. Mr. President, some nine- 
hundred-odd shippers’ organizations, 
representing shippers, speaking for ship- 
pers, endorsed the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I 
should like to confirm, as being in accord 
with my belief, the things the Senator 
from Kansas has already said, and thus 
avoid taking time to repeat them. 

It seems to me the measure is neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of our 
transportation system. I am one who 
does not believe in harassing private in- 
dustry, or quasi-public industry—I have 
in mind quasi-official bodies such as the 
railroads with the Government controls 
and regulations that are now upon 
them—with litigation over the least 
thing that is done by them. I do not be- 
lieve such harassment is in the interests 
of our people in general. If I had not 
believed that the bill was necessary for 
an intelligent, successful operation of 
our transportation system, I would not 
have been in favor of it. 

This particular legislation, has been 
before the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives for something over 41 years. 
Legislation of this type has been debated 
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time and again. Congress has previously 
arrived at its decision respecting it. Now 
the proposal is back in a simplified form, 
a form which seems to meet the views of 
a very substantial majority in the House 
and in the Senate. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is strongly in favor of the bill. I am one 
who believes that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered a very 
substantial and satisfactory service to 
the people of the United States. The 
Commission has made a few mistakes, 
as have most other agencies of govern- 
ment, but I have faith in the Commis- 
sion, and if the bill becomes law, I have 
faith that the Commission will not ap- 
prove agreements which will be inimical 
to the interests of the shipping public or 
the consuming public. 

In connection with the amendment of 
my very dear friend the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussEtu], I 
merely want to make a few comments. 
I was out of the Chamber at the time the 
Senator from Georgia submitted his 
amendment, and when I returned was 
told what had been done. I felt then 
that the amendment was not compatible 
with the purposes of the bill, and had I 
been present at the time the amendment 
was considered I should have spoken 
against it. 

The Senate in passing S. 110 included 
a much discussed provision, paragraph 
(11), the so-called Russell amendment, 
the meaning of which is ambiguous and 
obscure. In any event, it is clear that 
it attempted to retain in the Supreme 
Court its jurisdiction of the case en- 
titled “Georgia against Pennsylvania 
Railroad.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWKES. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad the Senator 
made that statement, because even 
though the amendment was “obscure,” 
according to the Senator’s interpretation, 
it very clearly was intended to protect 
the rights of the State of Georgia in the 
cause of action pending in the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. HAWKES. Yes; that is perfectly 
clear. 

It also provided that the enactment 
of the bill would not change any princi- 
ple of substantive or procedural law 
otherwise applicable in the determina- 
tion of the Georgia suit, or render lawful 
the performance of any past or future 
act which shall have been found by the 
Supreme Court in such suit to be unlaw- 
ful. 

It is appropriate here to observe that 
the House, on May 11, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of 5 to 1 passed S. 110 with- 
out this amendment. An amendment 
similar to the Russell version was itself 
defeated by a vote of 97 to 38. Both the 
House and Senate conferees agreed in 
conference a few days ago that this 
amendment should be discarded. The 
House has again approved the bill with- 
out it. 

Let us ask ourselves frankly whether 
the pending Georgia case affords any 
reason for not passing this bill. The 
answer is strongly in the negative. In 
the first place this bill is an effort to ex- 
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press a policy of Congress with respect 
to two of its own statutes. Legislative 
policy is a prerogative of the legislative 
body and not of the courts. 

Evidently one of the purposes of those 
who oppose this bill is to have the regula- 
tion of transportation entrusted to the 
Department of Justice and the courts 
rather than to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I repeat that I believe the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
perfectly proper body to make decisions 
regarding the agreements. There is not 
the slightest possibility that court deci- 
sions can arrive at a solution of the rate 
problems of the country or that courts 
can administer the rate provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. A court can- 
not establish a system of continuing ad- 
ministrative supervision and regulation 
of the cooperative activities of the car- 
riers, such as this bill does. Paragraph 
(11) of S. 110 reads as follows: 

(11) The enactment of this section shall 
not— 

(a) deprive the Supreme Court of juris- 
diction to hear and determine the case of 
Georgia v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et al. 
Docket No. 11 (original), October term, 1945, 
or any proceeding for the enforcement of the 
provisions of any decree entered in such suit. 

(b) change any principle of substantive 
or procedural law, otherwise applicable in 
the determination of such suit or proceeding, 
or deprive any party to such suit of any 
relief to which such party would be entitled 
but for the enactment of this section; or 

(c) render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in such suit or 
proceeding as it relates to the parties to such 
suit to be unlawfui or which shall have been 
prohibited by the terms of any decree entered 
therein or any supplement thereto or any 
modification thereof. 


The chief purpose of this bill is to 
make certain that agreements between 
carriers, with particular exceptions, shall 
not be within the coverage of the anti- 
trust laws if the agreements have been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon an affirmative finding 
of furtherance of the national trans- 
portation policy. In other words, the 
Commission, and not the courts, will 
determine whether the agreements meet 
the congressional standards, just as the 
Commission would determine whether 
the rates are reasonable or unreasonable. 
There are certain agreements which the 
Commission would have no authority to 
approve and these are specifically set 
forth. 

What would be the effect of S. 110 on 
the Georgia case if the Russell amend- 
ments were eliminated? In the Georgia 
case the Supreme Court construed the 
bill of complaint “to charge a conspiracy 
among defendants, to use coercion in 
the fixing of rates, and to discriminate 
against Georgia in the rates which are 
fixed.” The Commission is not empow- 
ered in S. 110 to approve any agreement 
to discriminate against Georgia or 
against any region of the country. By 
specific prohibitions in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, notably section 3, the 
carriers are enjoined from making 
such discriminations. Consequently, if 
Georgia can prove what it alleges, it is 
not harmed by S. 110 without the inclu- 
sion of the Russell amendment. If, on 
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the other hand, the real purpose of the 
Georgia suit is to prohibit the carriers 
from making agreements which are not 
discriminatory among shippers or geo- 
graphical areas, and which are in 
furtherance of the national transporta- 
tion policy, and which have been found 
by the Commission to be so, the suit 
would be interfered with in the absence 
of the Russell amendment. This is as it 
should be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair interrupts the Senator from New 
Jersey to inform him that his 10 min- 
utes have expired. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield me ad- 
ditional time, so I can finish my state- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. I yield the Senator from 
New Jersey the additional time he needs 
to conclude his statement. 

Mr. HAWKES. It will take me about 
5 minutes to do so. 

There is nothing in S. 110, in the ab- 
sence of the Russell amendment, which 
would deprive the Supreme Court of 
jurisdiction over the Georgia case. Sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph (11) of S. 
110, as passed by the Senate, would 
therefore seem to be unnecessary. 

The meaning or purpose of subpara- 
graph (b) is difficult to comprehend. It 
provides, in part, that enactment of the 
bill shall not change any principle of sub- 
stantive or procedural law otherwise ap- 
plicable in the determination of such suit 
or proceeding. If the language is meant 
to refer only to defendants in the Geor- 
gia case the amendment would result in 
an arbitrary discrimination between car- 
riers, the law applying in one way to 
some carriers and in another way to 
others. Looked at in one light, the in- 
tent is to punish perpetually, as if by 
a bill of attainder, those who had at 
one time discriminated against Geor- 
gia, and to exempt all others. This re- 
sults in a classification that might be un- 
constitutional. On the other hand, if the 
provision carries a prospective intend- 
ment either as to the present defend- 
ants, or as to all carriers, it would cer- 
tainly nullify the provisions of S. 110 in 
the powers which it proposes to confer 
upon the Commission. 

Subsection (c) of the amendment pro- 
vides that the enactment of S. 110 shall 
not render lawful the performance of any 
past or future act which shall have been 
found by the Supreme Court in the Geor- 
gia suit as it relates to parties to such 
suit to be unlawful. If this means that 
agreements found by the Supreme Court 
to be unlawful cannot be made lawful by 
Commission approval, upon passage of 
S. 110, the theory is wholly inconsistent 
with the purpose of S. 110. This inter- 
pretation would vitiate the bill. On the 
other hand, if the bill is prospective with 
reference to the parties to the suit, it 
would both discriminate as between them 
and other carriers, and also vitiate the 
provisions of the bill. 

The patent ambiguity in the Russell 
amendment, the strong likelihood that 
its discrimination endangers the con- 
stitutionality of the whole measure, the 
prospect that it may destroy the real 
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p e of the bill, and the fact that 
what it seems to desire as a goal is al- 
ready fully provided in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, all combine to warrant 
its deletion from the measure. 

Mr. President, in the light of my prac- 
tical knowledge of the transportation 
system of the country, the way business 
uses it, and the great service which has 
been rendered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in regulating that 
system, I simply cannot see how anyone 
can feel that the bill would destroy any- 
thing in the interest of the people. It 
seems to me to be clearly in the interest 
of the consumer to have in operation an 
efficient system of transportation for the 
delivery of consumer goods to points of 
destination at the lowest possible prices. 

I am strongly in favor of the accept- 
ance of the conference report because in 
my opinion the enactment of the bill will 
make for efficiency and thereby aid 
economy in the operation of our trans- 
portation system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] 
as much time as he may desire. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly in support of the confer- 
ence report on Senate bill 110. I believe 
that no other subject has come up for 
consideration in the Senate since I have 
been a Member with respect to which 
there has been a greater store of misin- 
formation—as I have heard the de- 
bates—made available to Members of the 
Senate. 

I would not pretend that I have any 
great store of information or knowledge 
in this field; but it so happens that for 
the past 20 years, because of the pecul- 
iarly adverse rate structure under which 
the State of Florida has suffered, I have 
had to devote considerable attention to 
the effort to get better rates. In that ef- 
fort I have always been on the opposite 
side of the controversy from the rail- 
roads, and have always been in support 
of the position of producers of citrus 
fruits, vegetables, and other products of 
the State of Florida, and in the position 
of protecting the interests of the con- 
sumers and of all the public of our State. 

We have had a long and bitter battle 
in our State by reason of the fact that, 
in addition to all of the bad rate treat- 
ment which has been accorded in years 
past to the other Southeastern States, 
we have had what is called the Florida 
arbitrary, which has been an even 
graver handicap against us in that it 
has imposed an additional 15 percent 
penalty on mileage south of the line 
from Jacksonville to Pensacola, mileage 
wholly within the State of Florida. 

In the course of these various contro- 
versies we found it necessary, for ex- 
ample, to charter and install refrigera- 
tion in ships in order to obtain rates 
competitive with those of the railroads. 
We found it necessary to install fleets 
of trucks, hundreds in number. We 
found it necessary not only to fight 
battles before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but also before the State 
governments of some of our neighboring 
Southern States which had imposed 
weight limitations on the movement of 
products by truck which we thought 
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were ridiculously low. We have made 
considerable progress. 

Always, I repeat, our effort has been 
to obtain lower rates for the protection 
of the industries and the people whom 
we represented. Later, when I served as 
Governor of my State, as is known to 
some Members of the Senate, I had the 
honor to serve for 4 years as one member 
of a three-man committee of the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference in various 
battles then pending—three of them all 
told—in which we strove before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for bet- 
ter rates for the entire South. Those 
three cases are known as the Commodity 
Rate case, the Livestock Rate case, and 
the so-called Class Rate case, which is 
the one which has recently gone to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The only reason I mention these mat- 
ters at this time is that I believe that 
that experience has given me the oppor- 
tunity to gain at least some special in- 
formation which I think should appear 
in the record of this debate. 

The first bit of information is this: I 
have learned at first hand the kind of 
treatment accorded to shippers and to 
States and regions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In the original 
debate last year I was grieved to hear 
other Senators speak slightingly of the 
type of treatment and consideration ac- 
corded to shippers, to the public interest, 
and to great regions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. My experience 
has been that if we had a case—and we 
thought we had a case in each of those 
three matters—and pursued it diligently, 
we got the relief to which we were en- 
titled and we got it from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

It was my privilege to appear as a wit- 
ness before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Class Rate case. It 
was decided by the Southern Governors, 
only one Governor not being in accord 
with that decision, that the best chance 
we had—and it proved to be the only 
chance—of getting relief was to go be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and make a case. We did so, and 
we obtained relief under the sweeping 
order, which has been so recently up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

My first point is that we should take 
no action which reflects discredit upon 
the Commission and unwillingness to 
abide by its decisions, and a disbelief in 
its willingness to go carefully into issues 
which vitally affect the public interest. 
My experience has been exactly to the 
contrary—that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been diligent in the 
three cases which I have mentioned, and 
in others which I could mention, in 
safeguarding the public interest. I think 
it is the only properly equipped agency 
under our law to which we could safely 
entrust the great field of supervision of 
rate making. 

The second point I wish to make is 
this: In the course of the various cases 
in which I have endeavored to stand up 
for the rights of the people as against 
the carriers, I have learned who it is 
who has been diligently fighting through 
the years before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission and elsewhere for the 
public interest. In our various cases 
we had a distinguished attorney from 
Louisville, Ky., a Mr. Norman. If ever 
@ man stood up and battled the whole 
railroad structure of the Nation and the 
industrial structure of the Northeast and 
the North, he did it in the Class Rate 
case. He did it ably; and, what is more 
to the point, he did it successfully. 

I was interested to note that Mr. Nor- 
man, on whom I have the right to rely 
implicitly because of his conscientious 
and devoted service, testified in 1946 on 
the bill which preceded this measure, 
and was even more far reaching. I 
wish I had time to quote in full from his 
testimony. It appears at pages 98 to 105 
of the printed hearings. I shall quote 
just this much from the testimony of 
Mr. Norman: 

I am very much in favor of the passage of 
this bill or similar legislation. I have felt 
for many years that the operation of the 
railroad bureaus and committees were the 
cause of many abuses. They were absolutely 
unregulated and they would have these meet- 
ings—which I think are absolutely necessary 
for them—and in secret session would pass 
on these proposals made by shippers. You 
never could find out what actuated them in 
their relations, and I have for a long time 
felt that something ought to be done about 
it. At the same time, I realized that there 
was no way that you could dispense with the 
activities of these committees and bureaus. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
seems to me to be the only body to take 
charge of this regulation. * * * I think 


they are often wrong and I have tried to 
correct them in courts many times, some- 


times with success. But it is the tribunal 
Congress has established and it enjoys pub- 
lic confidence. While I do not think they 
are immune from error, I think they are 
conscientious men and are familiar with 
the subject matter. They are certainly the 
ones to whom this should be committed and 
not the courts. 
7 * * . . 

Therefore, it seems to me there is no ques- 
tion but that the remedy for this situation 
is to give immunity from trust acts to the 
extent that their activities are supervised 
and regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 


Mr. President, that is exactly what this 
conference report would do. 

In the course of these various cases, I 
found that we had in our own State var- 
ious agencies and individuals whom I 
have found always battling aggressively 
for the interest and the protection of the 
public. Chief of them is the Growers 
and Shippers League, which for the last 
25 years has been the centralized agency 
in our State which has been-battling for 
the interests of the vegetable and citrus 
growers of our State. It is supported 
in large part by public moneys. 

Here is the testimony given by Mr. 
O’Rourke, secretary-manager of the 
Growers and Shippers League, who ap- 
peared to testify, as is shown in the 
hearings at pages 139 to 142. I do not 
have time to quote his testimony in full, 
but he states that he appeared in this 
case not only for the Growers and Ship- 
pers League, which I have already de- 
scribed, but also for the Florida Citrus 
Commission—the public regulatory body 
of the citrus industry—the Florida Cit- 
rus Canners Association, composed of all 
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the canners in our State, and the Florida 
Vegetable Committee, which speaks for 
the vegetable industry in our State. 

He said, and I think he had entire 
right to say so: 

I am, therefore, speaking for the entire 
citrus and vegetable industries of Florida. 


In the course of his statement, he made 
it clear that he did not know any other 
way in which this subject could be ade- 
quately handled. He took up the matter 
of working out rates for the citrus-can- 
ning industry, and he showed that mil- 
lions of individual rates were involved, 
and that if he could not sit down with all 
the representatives of all the connecting 
railroads, in one room, at one time, it 
would be necessary for him to spend 
years on that one subject alone, before 
he could get anywhere. 

I shall mention only this part of his 
statement. In speaking for all of that 
great group of activities in our State, he 
said that this is the only way this matter 
can be handled. 

I also found another group of men in 
our State, a group consisting of the traf- 
fic representatives of the chambers of 
commerce of Miami, Jacksonville, and 
Tampa, and of the traffic representative 
of the State, who is an employee of the 
State road department and the traffic 
man of the State railroad commission. 
As my files indicate, I went to those men, 
and every one of them said that this is 
the only reasonable and successful way 
in which a rate structure can be built, 
and they said that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the only agency 
which has the power or the authority or 
the information or the facilities or per- 
sonnel to be safely entrusted with the 
supervisory responsibility. Without ex- 
ception, every person known to me in 
our State who has any expert knowledge 
of rate structures—and every one of 
whom has been standing up aggressively 
for the public interest and for the in- 
terest of the consumers, and it is their 
business and their livelihood to fight the 
railroads day in and day out, year in and 
year out—every one of them says that 
this is the only way the thing can be 
effectively done. 

I shall not take any more of the time 
of the Senate at this point. I would like 
to close by saying that if it is proposed 
to leave chaos, if it is proposed to leave 
insecurity, so that when men sit down 
together in a room to try to work out 
rates, they never will know whether they 
are going to be prosecuted the next mo- 
ment or not, and if it is proposed to leave 
secrecy, instead of open disclosure and 
the necessity of keeping files and records 
and making all of them available to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
subject to its approval, the Way to carry 
out such a purpose is to have this meas- 
ure defeated. 

Mr. President, to my mind this meas- 
ure is both constructive and necessary. 
I may say that I have been amazed at 
the amount of criticism which has been 
leveled at this measure—a measure 
which it seems to me is so necessary, and 
which so sensibly and realistically at- 
tempts to work out a problem which has 
been a grave one for years. 
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So I hope the Senate will adopt the 
report. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wish to emphasize 
what the Senator from Florida has said, 
by asking whether he appreciates, as I 
believe I do, that the criticism which is 
leveled at this measure comes from a very 
small minority of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I think the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is absolutely cor- 
rect. My files show that hundreds of 
shippers—every shipper in the State of 
Florida that I know of—have expressed 
themselves as being in favor of this 
measure; and that group includes hun- 
dreds and hundreds of shippers, not only 
shippers of fresh commodities, such as 
vegetables and citrus fruits, and ship- 
pers of canned commodities, but also 
shippers of various other commodities, 
such as lumber and fertilizer and other 
manufactured articles. I have yet to 
hear of one informed person in our State 
who opposes this measure. The only 
opposition to it which I have heard has 
been from well-intentioned but unin- 
formed persons who do not know that 
this is something which needs to be done 
in the public interest. Mr. President, 
after considerable study, it seems to me 
that this is the only way to do it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire how much time the proponents of 
the conference report have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 13 minutes, and the 
opponents have 40 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], and after he 
shall have spoken, I yield to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] so much 
of the remainder of the time belonging 
to opponents of the report as he may 
desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Carolina for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this matter has been dis- 
cussed in and out of the legislative halls 
of Congress for several years. In 1943 
the railroads trought this bill to the 
committee. Extensive hearings were 
held, but the committee at that time, 
in 1943, did not believe it advisable even 
to report the bill. 

I recall, too, that in 1943, according 
to the records, representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice appeared before the 
committee in opposition to the bill. I 
should like to read a few excerpts from 
certain of the testimony given on behalf 
of the Department of Justice. At that 
time Mr. A. C. Wiprud, who was special 
assistant to the Attorney General and 
at the head of the Antitrust Division, 
appeared before the committee, testify- 
ing in 1943 and again in 1947. When I 
was a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee he appeared. In his 
testimony in 1947, he made this state- 
ment: 

As chief of the transportation section of 
the Antitrust Division, Department of Jus- 
tice, from June 1, 1941, to July 10, 1945, I 
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had charge of the Department’s investigation 
of the practices of rate bureaus and rate- 
making conferences, and associations in all 
fields of interstate transportation. These 
investigations were initiated following com- 
plaints from private and public sources of 
coercion in the making of rates. Antitrust 
suits, civil and criminal, were instituted as 
the result of these investigations, the more 
important of which are still pending. 


That is the Department of Justice 
speaking, in 1847. That shows that the 
railroads were working as far back as 
1943, as they were working in 1947, in 
order to be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the antitrust laws of the United 
States. Certainly they want to be 
exempted. They do not want to be given 
any annoyance; they do not want to be 
embarrassed. Are they +o be embar- 
rassed, are they to be annoyed, unless 
they violate the antitrust laws? 

The Senate is now considering a bill 
which would remove the railroads from 
the operation of the antitrust laws and 
give them the right to make rates. They 
can also say what kind of pullman 
coaches shall be used, and whether im- 
proved equipment shall be placed in 
operation. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, it was brought out at the hearings 
before the committee that the sleeping- 
car companies had gotten together and 
did not want to place in operation certain 
of the improved equipment available at 
that time. 

Mr. President, you will find that this 
benefits the railroads in many ways. Let 
us read on and see what the representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice had 
to say in May 1943, when, by invitation 
of the committee, he appeared and testi- 
fied on the then pending bill, S. 942, the 
subject matter of which was identical 
with that of Senate bill 110: 


My opening statement appears at pages 5 
to 67, and my further statement appears at 
pages 89, 177, 203, 241— 


And so on. 

He brings out the fact that he was 
testifying on all those occasions, and on 
all the pages cited, in opposition to the 
bill. I am still reading from the manu- 
script of the former special assistant, 
Mr. Wiprud, who says: 

An analysis then of the provisions of 8. 
110 made in the light of the facts of record 
and the reports of this committee compels 
the conclusion that through i‘s passage the 
legislative policy of competitive enterprise in 
public transportation would be supplanted— 


This is the Department of Justice 
speaking-— 


by a Nation-wide cartel monopoly under the 
domination of the Association of American 
Railroads and the traditional railroad 
bankers. 


That is making it pretty strong for a 
man who was at the head of the Anti- 
trust Division, head of the Legal Division, 
so to speak. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the complete 
statement of Arne C. Wiprud, formerly 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF ARNE C. WIPRUD, FORMERLY 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL, CHIEF OF THE TRANSPORTATION SEc- 
TION, ANTITRUST DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE ON S. 110, EIGHT- 
IETH CONGRESS, First SESSION, JANUARY 21, 
1947 


S. 110—A BILL TO CREATE A GIANT TRANSPORTA- 
TION CARTEL-MONOPOLY 


Mr. Chairman, I appear here today pur- 
suant to an invitation from this committee 
to express my views on S. 110. 

As Chief of the Transportation Section, 
Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 
from June 1, 1941, to July 10, 1945, I had 
charge of the Department’s investigations of 
the practices of rate bureaus and rate-mak- 
ing conferences and associations in all fields 
of interstate transportation. These investi- 
gations were initiated following complaints 
from private and public sources of coercive 
rate fixing through group action and charges 
of antitrust violations. Antitrust suits, civil 
and criminal, were instituted as the result of 
these investigations, the more important of 
which are still pending. 

In May 1943 on invitation of this commit- 
tee, I testified for the Department of Justice 
on the then pending bill, 8. 942, the subject 
matter of which was identical with S. 110. 
My opening statement appears at pages 5 to 
67, and my further statements appear at 
pages 89, 177, 203, 241, 458, 470, and 781 of 
the printed hearings on S. 942. After ex- 
tensive hearings, this bill was not reported 
by the committee. Again, in April 1946, on 
invitation of this committee, I testified as a 
private citizen on H. R. 2536, the so-called 
Bulwinkle bill. My testimony appears at 
pages 553 to 630 of the printed hearings on 
that bill. I respectfully call the commit- 
tee’s attention to these statements which 
further studies and developments have rein- 
forced and which I hereby reaffirm. 

S. 110 is word for word the Bulwinkle bill 
(H. R. 2536) as amended and reported by 
this committee to the Senate at the last 
session, and which failed of passage. The 
bill as thus reported at the last session was 
changed in many material respects from the 
Bulwinkle bill upon which hearings were 
then conducted. As that changed bill is now 
before the committee (as S. 110) for the 
first time for hearing, it would seem most 
helpful to the committee to supplement 
testimony already given with an analysis of 
the provisions of this bill, and their public 
significance. 

An analysis of the provisions of S. 110, 
made in the light of the facts of record 
and the report of this committee, compels 
the conclusion that through its passage the 
legislative policy of competitive erterprise 
in public transportation would be sup- 
planted by a Nation-wide cartel-monopoly, 
under the domination of the Association of 
American Railroads and the traditional rail- 
road bankers. This is so because that bill 
would: 

1. Effectively repeal the antitrust laws as 
applied to public transportation. 

2. Legalize the continuation and expan- 
sion of control over every phase of a car- 
rier’s operations by the Association of 
American Railroads and the traditional rail- 
road bankers. 

Insulated from the courts, and without 
fear of hindrance from other agencies of the 
Government, they would be free to create 
combinations of carriers, Nation-wide, with 
power not only to fix rates, but also to de- 
termine what part of the_rate each carrier 
shall receive, at what time its trains shall 
arrive and depart, over what routes they may 
operate, what equipment shall be built, and 
how it shall be used, and what should be 








done collectively to promote adequacy, econ- 
omy, and efficiency of operation or service. 

In view of the vast powers thus conferred 
upon the transportation cartel, and the ex- 
tent of the pressures it would be able to exert 
upon otherwise independent carriers, it is 
clear that no carrier could afford to remain 
long outside the cartel. 

8. Undo the public benefits which have 
resulted, or may be expected to result, from 
antitrust suits involving the pullman mo- 
nopoly, the western agreement, the tradi- 
tion banking houses of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., equipment manufac- 
turers, safety and signal monopolies, and 
rate-fixing combinations dominated by the 
Association of American Railroads—all of 
which have been and are adverse to the in- 
terests of carriers and large sections of the 
country. 

This legislation cannot be considered 
apart from its effect upon other businesses 
and the national economy. As transporta- 
tion is the basic industry which controls the 
life or death of many other industries, it is 
clear that those who control the transpor- 
tation cartel could dominate the national 
economy. 

Further, and equally important, this legis- 
lation would set the pattern for similar 
legislation in other basic industries, particu- 
larly if they are regulated industries, such 
as insurance, utilities, communications, se- 
curities, and banking. If you pass this bill, 
how can you consistently withhold like grant 
of power to the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
and other regulatory bodies? Thus, this 
legislation points the road to complete car- 
telization of all industry in our country— 
completing reversing our system of private 
enterprise. 

And here it should be stated that there 
is nothing about the transportation industry 
that requires different legislative treatment 
in relation to the antitrust laws than any 
other private industry, except in the making 
of joint transportation rates. All have rec- 
ognized—including the Supreme Court of 
the United States—that there is a legitimate 
area of collaboration in the making of joint 
transportation rates to facilitate commerce. 
But tha’ is a far cry from what is sought 
in this bill which, in the final analysis, is a 
desperate bid for continued domination of 
transportation companies by the banking 
houses of Morgan and Kuhn, Loeb. They 
have been brought to book for their mis- 
rule of the railroad industry in antitrust 
suits in the Federal court at Lincoln, Nebr., 
and in the Supreme Court; only this bill, 
or similar legislation, can save them. 

The analysis of the provisions of the bill, 
‘which follows, supports the cbove views: 

1. The Association of American Railroads, 
the Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, and every other organization existing 
in the transportation industry, fall within 
the terms of paragraph 2. Further, groups 
such as those formed under the western 
agreement by the traditional railroad bank- 
ers, companies manufacturing cars, locomo- 
tives or equipment, and shippers, fall with- 
in the terms of paragraph 9. Thus carrier 
groups, parties to agreements for joint or 
collective action, and noncarrier groups tak- 
ing action to carry out the objects thereof, 
would be immunized from the antitrust laws. 

2. The scope of agreements that may be 
entered into is industry wide. It includes 
the power to collectively fix rates, classifica- 
tions, divisions, allowances, time schedules, 
routes, the interchange of facilities, the set- 
tlement of claims, the promotion of safety, 
“the promotion of adequacy, economy or ef- 
ficiency of operation or service” (par. 2). 

Further, agreements may be made by the 
carriers of different classes relating to trans- 
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portation under joint rates or over through 
routes (par. 4). The term “transporta- 
tion” is defined in the Interstate Commerce 
Act to include: 

“Locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, ves- 
sels, and all instrumentalities and facilities 
of shipment or carriage, irrespective of 
ownership or of any contract, express or 
implied, for the use thereof, and all services 
in connection with the receipt, delivery, ele- 
vation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, 
refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling 
of property transported.” 

These sections would authorize a complete 
cartelization of transportation, with regula- 
tory powers over the industry in private 
hands greater than those possessed by the 
Commission, 

3. The phrase “promotion of adequacy, 
economy, or efficiency of operation or serv- 
ice,” for which purpose agreements for joint 
action between and among carriers may be 
entered into, with the aid of noncarriers, is 
so broad as to comprehend construction and 
financing of equipment, terminals, new types 
of service, and every other activity in the 
transportation industries. Here the power 
of those who control the cartel would be so 
great as to force submission by a carrier to 
the procedures and methods of doing busi- 
ness prescribed by it. 

4. The Commission may approve the basic 
agreements for collective or joint action 
only. Its approval for specific action taken 
under and pursuant to such agreements is 
not required (par. 2; H. Rept. No. 1212, 
79th Cong., Ist sess., p. 13; S. Rept. No. 1511, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 13). 

5. The standards to guide the Commission 
in acting upon applications for approval of 
basic agreements are vague. The bill pro- 
vides that such agreements are to be ap- 
proved if the Commission makes a finding 
that the object of the agreement is an ap- 
propriate one, that the agreement will not 
“unduly” restrain competition, and that the 
agreement is consistent with the public in- 
terest as defined in paragraph 2. This para- 
graph defines public interest as synonymous 
with the national transportaiion. policy, thus 
excluding the antitrust laws and other fac- 
tors ordinarily included within the term 
“public interest” as used in other statutory 
provisions, such as section 5 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The stated purpose of 
this deviation is to escape from the term 





“public interest” as interpreted by the Su-' 


preme Court in the McLean Trucking Co. 
case (321 U. 8S. 67), wherein the Court, as 
noted in the Georgia case (324 U. 8. 439), 
held that it is “the duty [of the Commission ] 
to give weight to the antitrust policy of the 
Nation * * *” (H. Rept. No. 1212, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 14, 15; S. Rept. No. 1511, 
79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 14). 

6. The requirement regarding records, in- 
spection, and investigation by the Commis- 
sion of the huge cartel combinations which 
the bill would legalize are perfunctory. 
Paragraph 3, which relates to records, etc., 
does not give the Commission power to in- 
spect the files of such organizations gener- 
ally, but merely to inspect such papers as 
the Commission itself may require to be 
kept by them. By paragraph 7 the Commis- 
sion, on complaint or on its own motion, may 
investigate any action taken under or pur- 
suant to an agreement, and, after hearing, 
may modify or terminate any agreement, or 
require additional terms or conditions, “with 
respect to the particular action complained 
of.” This remedy seems inadequate, partic- 
ularly as it would not be retroactive, and 
provides no penalty for past abuses. 

7. The Attorney General of the United 
States would be reduced to the status of a 
private protestant before the Commission 
(par. 7). 

8. Independent action by a carrier would 
virtually be impossible for such action could 
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be taken only after the combinations set up 
by the agreements have made a determina- 
tion through the procedures provided for 
and established under such agreements. 
Thereafter, if independent action by a carrier 
is prevented by means of boycott, duress, 
or intimidation, the antitrust laws apply, 
but it should be noted that even to this ex- 
tent the antitrust laws would not be appli- 
cable until the established procedure of the 
combination has been complied with. This 
is one of the real jokers in the bill. It will 
be further noted that coercion, other than 
boycott, duress, or intimidation, is at no time 
prohibited (par. 6). 

Such is the meaning of the provisions of 
this adroitly drawn cartel-monopoly Dill, 
read in the light of the evidence heretofore 
adduced and the reports made by this com- 
mittee. Proponents of the bill are endeavor- 
ing to lull the country into inaction by as- 
serting that the public interest would be 
protected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. As has been shown, the standards 
to guide the Commission are so vague, and 
the direction to create the cartel-monopoly 
is so explicit, that the inevitable result must 
be the domination and control of the entire 
transportation system of this Nation by the 
Association of American Railroads and the 
traditional railroad bankers. And thus 
would the sponsors of this bill saddle upon 
the transportation industry and upon the 
people of this country the most gigantic 
monopoly-cartel ever conceived in the mind 
of man. 

This legislation leads straight to socializa- 
tion of all our transportation systems, for 
the people will not long tolerate what 
amounts to a Fascist rule of this basic in- 
dustry. With all the facts before you, I be- 
lieve that you will reject this monopoly bill 
in favor of a sound program for transporta- 
tion in the public interest—a program which 
insures the continuance of public transpor- 
tation in this country as a legitimate and 
fruitful field for private enterprise. The in- 
dispensable conditions precedent are: 

1. The railroads must be completely di- 
vorced from banker domination and control, 
thus restoring railroad management to their 
owners. 

2. We need more initiative, more enter- 
prise, on the part of railroad owners and 
managers, not more Government regulation 
as is proposed in this bill. Give the private- 
enterprise system a chance to function. 

8. And, finally, there must be a firm and 
just application of the antitrust laws to the 
transportation industry. This is vital for 
these laws afford the protection sorely needed 
by owners and managers of carriers for hire 
in all fields of public transportation, and by 
the public, against future attempts at banker 
domination and exploitation and the estab- 
lishment by these and related interests of 
cartel monopolies. 


Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator will re- 
eall that former Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, who served in this body for 
many years, from the State of Montana, 
and who was chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee for 12 or 14 years, 
was recognized as one of the greatest ex- 
perts in Congress on these matters and 
knew more about them than almost any- 
one else, and that he always opposed the 
enactment of this bill exempting rail- 
roads from the antitrust laws. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
am glad the Senator from Georgia re- 
freshed my memory in regard to that. 
I was on the committee with the Hon- 
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orable Burton K. Wheeler when he was 
chairman, and on every occasion when 
this bill was before the committee and 
on the floor of the Senate he opposed it, 
because he thought, as he stated, it would 
give to the railroads of this Nation a mo- 
nopoly. That is why I oppose it today. 

It is said by the proponents of the 
measure that the railroads cannot get 
along without the enactment of this bill. 
They have been existing. They have 
been making rates under the present law. 
But the public has been safeguarded by 
the antitrust laws which have been held 
over the heads of the railroads, so to 
speak, telling them they may go so far, 
and no farther. I favor that. If rail- 
roads are to be exempted from the oper- 
ation of the antitrust laws let Us exempt 
all other corporations. There is just as 
much reason for exempting them as t*>>re 
is for exempting the railroads. 

In the hearings, Mr. President, it will 
be found that the State of Georgia ap- 
peared and presented testimony, not for 
a few minutes, not for a few hours, but 
for a few days before the committee, 
showing how dangerous the bill would be 
to the general public, and at that time 
demonstrating how it would jeopardize 
the case then pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, affecting 
matters which it was thonght would fall 
within the provisions of this bill. 

The Department of Justice representa- 
tives testified against the bill before the 
committee, not only during the Eightieth 
Congress, but during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, calling to the attention of Con- 
gress the danger which might arise 
through the passage of the bill. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
ask if the Senator does not think it a 
dangerous precedent for Congress to pass 
a bill which would prevent the courts 
from considering the subject matter of 
such cases as the Georgia case? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am fully convinced that if we remove 
supervision of rate making and other 
mnatters in connection with transporta- 
tion it would be very dangerous. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If Congress 
should usurp the power of the courts we 
would be getting away from the funda- 
mentals which were adopted by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution and which have 
been a protection to the United States 
during all the years of its existence as 
a nation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
entirely agree with the Senator from 
Arizona. For that reason I hate to see 
legislation of this kind proposed. The 
railroads will not be the last corporations 
to ask immunity under the anti-trust 
laws. They are only the beginning. As 
we all know, the antitrust laws protect 
the public, not corporations, not big 
business. Small business is objecting to 
the proposed legislation. 

I find a statement of Mr. Willis J. Bal- 
linger, economic adviser to the National 
Federation of Small Businessmen. I 
have not time, in 15 minutes, to give to 
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the Senate his full break-down, but he 
says, among other things: 


In our opinion, the bill would legalize the 
growth of private monoply in railroad trans- 
portation and reenforce its existence in other 
fields of transportation, such as motor and 
water carriers and pipe line companies. To- 


day monopolistic rates in railroad transpor- 
tation are seriously preventing the recovery 
of private business in the United States. 


Coming from the South, I know what 
it means to have rates which are exces- 
sive. The Supreme Court only a few 
months ago ruled that the Official Terri- 
tory had been charging the South too 
much, or at least that portion of the 
Nation below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The Court said the rates ought to 
be 10 percent higher in the territory 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
10 percent less south of that line. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire statement of Mr. Ballinger. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS J. BALLINGER, ECONOMIC 
ADVISER TO THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS, ON BEHALF OF THE FEDERA- 
TION, IN OPPOSING SENATE BILL 110 


After careful examination of Senate bill 
110, popularly known as the Bulwinkle bill, 
the National Federation of Small Business 
desires to register a strong protest against 
its enactment into law. 

In our opinion, the bill would legalize the 
growth of private monopoly in railroad trans- 
portation and reinforce its existence in other 
fields of transportation such as motor and 
water carriers and pipe-line companies. To- 
day monopolistic rates in railway transporta- 
tion are seriously preventing the recovery of 
private business in the United States. 

In 1929 American business went into a pro- 
found depression. From that depression the 
economy has never recovered. From 1929 
to the beginning of war mobilization the 
economic system was sustained by Govern- 
ment spending. As a result of the war there 
are some billions of war savings, the spend- 
ing of which, for a time, will give the ap- 
pearance of a sound forward movement in 
private business. But when those savings 
are gone, it is our opinion that the depres- 
sion of 1929 will return with greater viru- 
lence, and that the system will remain locked 
in depression until the forces causing the 
collapse of business in 1929 have been rem- 
edied. A capitalistic system dependent on 
government spending is a capitalistic sys- 
tem in danger of liquidation. If private en- 
terprise cannot afford employment to mil- 
lions, and Government spending becomes 
necessary to take care of millions of unem- 
ployed, then private enterprise will eventu- 
ally be replaced by Government control and 
direction of the economic system. 

The break-down of business in 1929 was 
the result of half a century in which capital- 
ism in the United States was systematically 
misoperated by an alliance of big business- 
men and bankers. 

Monopoly controls appeared in finance, in- 
dustry, transportation, and distribution. Re- 
gional competition was also eliminated 
through a discriminatory freight-rate sys- 
tem on the railroads of the Nation, which 
prevented the development of more effi- 
ciently located industries in the South and 
the West. The purpose of this discrimina- 
tory freight-rate system was to protect giant 
monopolistic corporations from potential 
competition in the South and West. 

The rapid spread of monopoly in American 
capitalism from 1890 to 1929 caused a pro- 
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gressive loss of productive power in our 
economic system. This is always the effect of 
monopoly in a capitalist system. The de- 
pression of 1929 registered the fact that pri- 
vate business had become incapable of car- 
rying the employment load of the Nation, 
shackled as it was by monopolistic restraints 
placed on trade by big businessmen and 
bankers. At the same time the elimination 
of regional competition through the system 
of discriminatory freight rates, had caused a 
congestion of the population of the Nation 
in a few giant cities with hideous slums. 

But for this system of discriminatory 
freight rates the population of the Nation 
would have been dispersed. Hundreds of 
vigorous small towns and cities would have 
sprung up in the West and South. The health 
and prosperity of the American people would 
have been materially increased. And from 
a@ military standpoint, the productive powers 
of the Nation in time of war would have been 
better located from the standpoint of de- 
fending those resources from aerial attack. 
No Communist or Fascist could have thought 
up @ more ingenious scheme to generate 
mass discontent and to weaken the military 
defenses of the United States than the men 
who engineered, and have maintained, the 
system of discriminatory freight rates cn our 
railroads. 

Who are these men? They are the invest- 
ment banking houses, who for decades have 
controlled the railroads, because they con- 
trolled their credit. They are now asking 
the Congress of the United States to approve 
and make impregnable, by passing Senate 
bill 110, the vicious system of monopoly 
controls and discriminatory freight rates 
which they have established in railroad trans- 
portation. 

Today, capitalism in the United States is 
headed for destruction unless the controls 
which have been imposed upon the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods by private 
monopolists in defiance of the spirit and in- 
tent of the antitrust laws can be broken. 
The task of reform is staggering. But we 
must accomplish the job or watch free en- 
terprise in America perish, as it did in Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Senate bill 110 should be the joy of those 
radicals in America who are hoping that 
capitalism in the United States will fail 
and be supplanted by an authoritarian state 
of a Communist, Socialist or Fascist type, 
and are, therefore, enthusiastic about poli- 
cies of big business which are making free 
enterprise in America unworkable. 

For half a century Congress has insisted 
that railroad rates should be determined on 
the basis of competition among carriers. 
We believe this philosophy of Congress to 
be thoroughly sound. Competition alone 
offers a possibility of railroad rates adjust- 
ing themselves to promote the maximum ex- 
pansion of business. During the last half 
century, however, monopolistic controls have 
been progressively introduced into the rail- 
road industry. Private rate-making bodies 
have multiplied which, in violation of the 
antitrust laws, have increasingly put into 
effect monopolistic rate-making agreements. 
Toward this growth of monopoly in rail- 
road transportation the Federal Government 
has been as negligent as it has been toward 
its growth in banking, in industry, and in 
distribution. But the effect of monopoly in 
transportation, on the economic system, has 
been particularly deadly. The capacity of 
monopoly in transportation to restrict pro- 
duction in a capitalist economy is far greater 
than its capacity in any other field of eco- 
nomic activity. This is so because a monop- 
olistic rate in transportation may be pyra- 
mided many times before a product ulti- 
mately reaches the consumer, Every pyra- 
miding is a reduction of total consumer in- 
come resulting in less buying power and less 
production. 


May 28 


Under Senate bill 110 the progress of 
monopoly in railroad transportation, and in 
other fields of transportation such as motor 
and water carriers, would be legalized. 

If capitalism in America is to be rescued 
from monopolists, and the system recondi- 
tioned so that private business may produce 
abundantly and furnish full employment to 
the American people, the field of transpor- 
tation cannot be left in their hands. 

Senate bill 110 would rivet monopoly con- 
trols in the vitally important transportation 
industry and further exhaust the productive 
powers of capitalistic enterprise in America 
at a time when democratic capitalism in the 
United States is fighting for its life. 

From the standpoint of small business, 
Senate bill 110 is especially disastrous. The 
giant monopolistic concerns existing today 
in industry and distribution have been large- 
ly the work of investment bankers who, many 
years ogo, established and maintained a 
monopolistic control over long-term credit. 
Having created these giant corporations, their 
investment banker sponsors have tended to 
protect them from competitors who could 
only challenge them by obtaining credit. 
The control of credit, however, has only been 
one arm by which giant monopolistic cor- 
porations have been protected. The other 
arm has been transportation. 

Investment banking control of railroads 
has been used to obtain for large shippers 
railroad rates which would protect them 
from regional competitors and from the 
efforts of smaller competitors in the same 
market. The monopoly controls which have 
been ecxtablished in railroad transportation 
have been uniformly exercised to protect and 
expand markets for big business and to limit 
and destroy markets for small business. 
Small business shudders at the mere thought 
of legalizing this unjust system. Yet, this 
is exactly what Senate bill 110 would do. If 
monopolists in railroad transportation are 
to be given legal authority to fix rates in the 
interests of Lig business, then small business 
is doomed to economic serfdom. 

We urge the members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to report 
unfavorably Senate bill 110. Instead of 
legalizing the destruction of productive 
power in our economic system, we urge this 
committee to insist upon a vigorous applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to the field of 
transportation, as well as in other fields and 
to consider other abuses which are causing 
the transportation system to aid and abet 
the restriction of production. 

We would like to have the committee in- 
vestigate the reported existence.of preferen- 
tial commodity rates allowed large shippers. 
We would like to have the committee go into 
the whole matter of large shippers owning 
reilroads. 

Under the Hepburn Act, passed many years 
ago, Congress specifically forbade any rail- 
road company from owning a manufacturing 
company. The purpose of this prohibition 
was sound and clear. It was to prevent any 
manufacturing company from having its 
costs of transportation subsidized by its rail- 
road owner, so as to give it an advantage in 
the competitive struggle for markets. Yet 
today many large shippers own railroads. 
The effect of this ownership is to subsidize 
their transportation costs in manufacturing 
and to accomplish precisely what was for- 
bidden by the Hepburn Act. These rail- 
roads are frequently short-line railroads. 
They used to be called extensions of plant 
facilities. Mysteriously these extensions of 
plant facilities were suddenly incorporated 
into interstate railroads with the power to 
issue through bills of lading. These short 
lines were built up to the tracks of compet- 
ing regular carriers, and by playing one car- 
rier off against another, they obtained an 
unfair division of the shipping dollar. These 
railroads have been enormously profitable. 
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But their profits have been a direct subsidy 
to the transportation costs of large shippers, 
Through the profits of railroad ownership 
large shippers have been able to lay down 
prices in markets, which can stop small 
enterprise from attempting to expand in 
those markets on a basis of legitimate effi- 
ciency. 

Finally, we urge the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to go into the 
whole issue of railroad freight rates which are 
discriminating between regions of the United 
States. 

These fields of inquiry, we earnestly be- 
lieve, offer greater opportunities to promote 
sound capitalistic enterprise in America than 
Senate bill 110. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. If 
the bill is enacted, Mr. President, it will 
take away from us the right to go into 
the courts to settle questions involving 
freight rates and other transportation 
matters, and they will be left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Railroads 
appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of estab- 
lishing rates. The people back home 
in many instances know nothing regard- 
ing the rates which are being made un- 
til there is a closed door and everything 
has been finished. The railroads want 
to be left alone to make their rates. If 
we were employed by railroads and were 
interested in making money for the 
railroads, we would get together and 
probably eliminate a great deal of com- 
petition between railroads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has consumed all of his time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce I attended most 
of the hearings with reference to this 
proposed legislation. I heard most of 
the witnesses who came before the com- 
mittee and testified in favor of the leg- 
islation, and the few witnesses who 
testified dn opposition to it. I was a 
member of the conference committee 
which considered the House and Senate 
bills. As the result of that background 
and that experience I am convinced that 
this legislation is absolutely necessary 
in the public interest. 

The bill which we have under con- 
sideration has been greatly misunder- 
stood and, in some quarters, it has been 
misrepresented. It does not provide for 
the cartelization of the railroad indus- 
try. It does not create a monopoly. In 
fact, paragraph 6 provides that in all 
cases there must be guaranteed to each 
carrier party to an agreement the right 
to take independent action either before 
or after a determination of the confer- 
ence. The Interstate Commerce Act 
mandates the Congress to establish 
rates. The bill in its present form 
merely makes possible the carrying out 
of that mandate by authorizing the car- 
riers, provided they have the approval 
of the Commission, to establish the ma- 
chinery through conference to arrive at 
proper rates. The machinery, the con- 
ference system, is under the control and 
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supervision of the Interstate Commerce 

on, and the product of the con- 
ferences, the rates themselves, must 
still be filed with the Commission under 
the provisions of the present law and 
are still subject to complaint by any 
party who considers himself adversely 
affected. 

The bill approved by the conference 
committee has been so limited in scope 
that it does only what I have said. It 
does not in any way affect service agree- 
ments as did the original bill, such as 
agreements pertaining to schedules, air 
conditioning, and other such features of 
transportation. 

So, Mr. President, I hope and trust 
that the Senate will overwhelmingly ap- 
prove the conference report because, I 
repeat, I am convinced that the bill is 
in the public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. ED. The understanding was 
that the Senator from Georgia would 
yield time to the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand that the 
Senator requested that I follow the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
many minutes does the Senator from 
Montana desire? 

Mr. MURRAY. Whatever time may 
be available under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
question presented by the bill now under 
consideration is whether monopoly power 
in the transportation industry is to be 
given legislative sanction in the form of 
immunity from the antitrust laws. Un- 
der existing law, the law in effect during 
the recent years when the greatest eco- 
nomic development and enrichment of 
the Nation’s life has occurred, the trans- 
portation industry has been subject to 
limited regulation by various adminis- 
trative agencies of Government and has 
at the same time remained subject to 
the basic charter of economic freedom 
contained in the Sherman Act. Now it 
is proposed that those transportation 
agencies which are in part regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall be freed of the inhibitions of the 
antitrust laws respecting monopolies and 
restraints of trade by special-privilege 
legislation conferring immunity upon 
private agreements by the competing 
transportation agencies for collective ac- 
tion with respect to all matters relating 
to the rates charged by them: It has 
been pointed out that the services and 
facilities of the carriers are related to 
the rates charged by them, and that it 
must, therefore, be recognized that this 
legislation may confer immunity upon 
the carriers with respect even to agree- 
ments limiting the classes of service or 
the types of facilities and equipment of- 
fered by them. 

It has been said by proponents of this 
measure that the public interest is fully 
protected by the absolutely plenary char- 
acter of the regulatory control vested in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
If such plenary control exists, it must 
be found in existing legislation, for it is 
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obvious that the pending bill adds noth- 
ing to the regulatory control of the Com- 
mission over the carriers. It is unneces- 
sary to examine existing legislation in 
detail to refute the contention that the 
carriers are absolutely regulated by the 
ICC. That contention is adequately an- 
swered in this quotation from the Com- 
mission’s Annual Report for 1939: 

There is a gross exaggeration in the idea 
that every act of the railroads is subject to 
regulation. The railroads have a large de- 
gree of initiative in the making of their 
rates and have freely made a multitude of 
reductions to meet competition. We have 
no power to control their passenger service 
and exercise very little control over their 
freight service. 


But it is said that under this bill im- 
munity will be given only upon approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of those agreements submitted to it by 
the carriers. I call attention to the pro- 
vision in section (9) of the bill, which 
makes itclear that the parties to the 
private agreements authorized by the bill 
are relieved from the operation of the 
antitrust laws not only with respect to 
the making of the agreements submitted 
to the ICC, but also, “with respect to the 
carrying out of such agreement.” I 
maintain that under this bill the conduct 
which will be immunized from public 
scrutiny under the antitrust laws will go 
far beyond the bare procedural terms 
of the enabling agreements approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

When the Reed-Bulwinkle bill was be- 
fore the Senate last year it was agreed 
by those of us who opposed the bill that 
it would, as a practical matter, prevent 
the obtaining of effective relief in the 
antitrust case now being tried in the 
district court at Lincoln, Nebr., against 
a combination of railroad and financial 
interests charged with the destruction of 
competition among the western rail- 
roads. 

That argument was opposed by those 
who spoke in support of the bill. I do 
not recall that either in the committee 
hearings on that bill or in the debates 
in this body anyone undertook to de- 
fend the abusive practices and restric- 
tive agreements among the railroads on 
which the antitrust action is based. I 
call attention particularly to the so- 
called Western Commissioner Agree- 
ment, which was the principal written 
agreement between the western rail- 
roads attacked by the Government in 
that antitrust action. 

I shall not take the time to read the 
agreement for the western commis- 
sioner plan, though it is very short. I 
ask that it be printed following my re- 
marks, and I commend i‘ to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate as a blueprint for pri- 
vate regimentation of the railroad in- 
dustry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this 
plan was explicitly designed to expand 
the private control over western rates 
and practices previously exercised by the 
Western Association of Railway Execu- 
tives and its subordinate organizations, 
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and to insure that decisions affecting 
railroad rates, service, and policy should 
be made collectively rather than indi- 
vidually, from the standpoint of group 
interest rather than that of individual 
initiative. 

Under this agreement, which became 
effective December i, 1932, the defend- 
ant railroads, in the Government’s anti- 
trust case, individually agreed to submit 
proposed changes in rates, both passen- 
ger and freight, and changes in facili- 
ties and services, to existing rate bu- 
reaus for group consideration and de- 
cision in the interest of the carriers as 
a whole. The agreement established an 
additional control over western rate 
matters by creating the office of the 
western commissioner, to be occupied 
by the ex-officio chairman of the West- 
ern Association of Railway Executives, 
empowered to decide appeals from sub- 
ordinate rate organizations. The com- 
missioner was also given power to stay 
the action of any road which might pro- 
pose independently to effectuate a rate 
or practice disapproved by the group. 
Any road refusing to accept his decision 
was to be cited to a committee of direc- 
tors which met regularly at 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

I do not recall that any Member of 
the Senate has even undertaken to de- 
fend either this agreement or the denial 
of the dignity and managerial discretion 
of progressive individual western rail- 
roads accomplished under this agree- 
ment. The railroads themselves did not 


dare to defend this agreement; a few 


days after its existence had come to the 
attention of the Department of Justice 
and a copy had been requested by that 
Department, the railroads canceled the 
agreement rather than undertake its de- 
fense. 

Here we have then an agreement 
among the western railroads for joint 
action in the making of rates and in the 
suppression of competition between 
them. In the light of the evidence pre- 
sented by the Government concerning 
the manner in which the efforts of in- 
dividual western roads to bring about 
rate reductions which would stimulate 
and generate new traffic for their lines 
were intercepted and thwarted by the 
coercive pressure of the railroad combi- 
nation created by this agreement, and 
in the light of the evidence showing 
the manner in which the agreement has 
operated to prevent the exercise of in- 
dependent managerial discretion by pro- 
gressive individual western roads which 
sought to improve their services and fa- 
cilities, it is clear that this agreement 
served to restrain trade and commerce, 
to handicap the development of railroad 
transportation and to impose outmoded 
equipment and excessive transportation 
charges upon the public. I repeat that 
I have heard no effort on the part of 
the proponents of this bill to defend this 
agreement and I am confident that none 
will be heard. Yet under the bill now 
before us, if it should become law, this 
agreement could be brought up to date 
and submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in substantially the 
identical form in which it was originally 
adopted, and the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission will be compelled under this 
bill to approve the agreement and thus 
to give the railroad combination com- 
plete immunity from the antitrust laws 
both with respect to the basic agreement 
itself, which is all that would be before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and with respect to the things, not just 
some of the things nor the good things, 
but all the things done pursuant to this 
agreement. 

In order to avoid argument concern- 
ing the extent to which an agreement 
for joint action with respect to serv- 
ices and equipment might be approved 
under this bill, let us assume that the 
agreement as submitted for approval 
under this bill were to be confined solely 
to joint action in the field of rates. It 
is clear that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have no alternative 
but to approve the agreement. 

The language of section 2 of the bill 
is mandatory. It says that the Com- 
mission “shall” approve any such agree- 
ment. The only standard provided, and 
the only room given for the exercise of 
discretion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commision, is whether “by reason of 
furtherance of the national transporta- 
tion policy” relief from the antitrust 
laws should apply. The agreement on 
its face appears to be in furtherance of 
the national transportation policy. In 
its recitals the purpose of the plan is 
very innocuously stated as being: 

1. To advance their interests with relation 
to other forms of transportation; and for 
securing definite cooperation among them 
to the end that consideration may be given 
from the general standpoint of all railroads 
in the district, rather than from the stand- 
point of an individual railroad, to all matters 
affecting: 

2. All matters of general railroad policy; 

3. Rates, both passenger and freight, traffic 
rules and practices; 

4. Service: 


A. Freight and passenger train schedules 
and service. 


B. Terminal and any unusual accessorial 
facilities or accommodations. 


This language can easily be interpreted 
so as to characterize the agreement as 
being in furtherance of the national 
transportation policy. Any doubts as to 
the attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to this agree- 
ment are dissipated by consideration of 
prior conduct of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to this matter. 

The agreement for the western com- 
missioner plan was executed in 1932, but 
was not filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Act until April 14, 
1943, after it had been in effect for 11 
years, and only 5 days after its existence 
had come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and its production had 
been requested by the Department. Yet, 
subsequent testimony by members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
disclosed that during those 11 years in 
which this agreement was in effect, with- 
out being publicly filed as required by law, 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission knew of its existence and 
made no effort to enforce the law which 
requires the public filing of such an 
agreement. Testimony by members of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission 
also establishes that they thought the 
agreement was a good thing. It is clear, 
however, that their informal approval 
rested on very scanty knowledge of what 
was being done under the agreement, for 
none of them made any effort to defend 
the vicious practices followed by the 
railroad combination under this agree- 
ment after they had been exposed and 
attacked by the Department of Justice. 

It must be expected that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will approve this 
agreement under the bill. The testimony 
of members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of the bill can 
leave no doubt of their approval of the 
kind of collective action between rail- 
roads which such an agreement estab- 
lishes. 

I think then it is safe to assume that 
under the bill a modernized version of 
the agreement for the western commis- 
sioner plan will be approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and both 
the agreement and all of the things done 
under it will, by virtue of the bill be 
immunized from public scrutiny under 
the antitrust laws. If we wish to see what 
sort of a blank check we are thus giving 
the railroad combination, let us look at 
what was done under the western com- 
missioner agreement during the 11 years 
it was in operation. 

I cite just a few examples, relating 
solely to rate matters. Of course serv- 
ices and facilities were also handled by 
collective action under that agreement 
and some of the most vicious things done 
under the agreement involved the sup- 
pression and prevention of improvements 
in service and in facilities. I am con- 
fining our examination for present pur- 
poses to those activities under the west- 
ern agreement, which related solely to 
rate matters. In 1934 the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway proposed to re- 
duce rates on agricultural implements 
from Nebraska to Kansas so as to place 
such rates on the same basis as those in 
effect from Missouri to Kansas. The 
proposal was disapproved by the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee. Subsequent- 
ly, the Rock Island filed notice of inten- 
tion to proceed with the establishment of 
the proposed rates, and protest was filed 
under the commissioner agreement by 
the Union Pacific, Burlington, Northwest- 
ern, and Missouri Pacific lines. On the 
request of the Commissioner the Rock 
Island dutifully held up the rate which 
it was lawfully entitled to publish. Al- 
most a year later the Commissioner ad- 
vised the chairman that the proposal was 
dead. 

I cite another example of the preven- 
tion of a rate reduction by concerted ac- 
tion under the western agreement. In 
1934 tariffs were published by the Union 
Pacific reducing the rate on coal from 
Utah and Wyoming mines to points west 
of Boise, Idaho, by 50 cents a ton. Other 
carriers protested and the Commissioner, 
after noting that the controversy did not 
fall within the letter of the commissioner 
agreement, because the proposal had not 
been submitted to a subordinate rate bu- 
reau before tariffs were filed, took juris- 
diction of the matter as being embraced 
in the spirit of the agreement. The Com- 
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missioner admitted that there might be 
a difference of opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of making the reductions but 
decided that because of their possible in- 
fluence on the general rate increase then 
being sought the tariffs should be with- 
drawn, and they were. 

I call attention particularly to the fact 
that in both of these instances the effect 
of the concerted action taken by the 
carriers under the western agreement 
was to prevent the filing of a rate change 
proposed by an individual road with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Such 
prevention of a rate reduction was the 
typical action under the western com- 
missioner agreement. Such prevention 
of the filing of the rate change with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission op- 
erates to cut off the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
pass upon rate changes. Obviously there 
is nothing for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pass upon if a combina- 
tion of carriers prevents the railroad 
which desires to make a change from 
filing its proposed change with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. These 
examples, therefore, destroy the force of 
the argument offered in favor of the bill 
that everything done by the carriers and 
all the rates which might be acted upon 
in concert under the bill are in final 
analysis under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The con- 
trol of the Commission is frustrated 
when a combination of carriers prevents 
the taking of action by an individual 
road. Under the bill the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will not even know 
of individual 


when such suppression 
initiative has occurred. Nor will the 
public generally ever again be permitted 
to see the inner workings of the railroad 
combination, for the bill relieves the car- 
riers from the operation of the antitrust 


laws. It is only in investigations con- 
ducted under the antitrust laws that the 
paralyzing restraints and coercive pres- 
sures of the railroad combination have 
been exposed to public view. 

I present another example of con- 
certed action under the western agree- 
ment, this time in bringing about an in- 
crease in rates. In 1937 the Commis- 
sioner persuaded the north Pacific 
coast lines to increase their rates on 
newspapers from Chicago to certain 
Pacific coast points from 90 cents to 
$1.80 per hundred pounds in order to 
eliminate the basis for requested reduc- 
tions to other Pacific coast destinations. 

I present an example of the manner 
in which progressive individual western 
railroads were coerced and compelled 
against their wishes to abide by the will 
of the majority. On the rare occasion 
when the Commissioner was unable to 
persuade a recalcitrant western road to 
accept his decision, the case was referred 
to the committee of directors in New 
York City. There, at 40 Wall Street, free 
from all personality, prejudice, and 
suspicion of traffic officers involved in 
the daily struggle of management, the 
directors provided a forum for the im- 
pact and grinding of ideas and im- 
partially protected the railroads from 
imposition of unscrupulous or grasping 
shippers and from the excesses of zeal or 
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inexperience of their own traffic em- 
ployees. In 1933 the directors were af- 
forded an opportunity to demonstrate 
that the independent ideas of recalci- 
trant roads were to be transformed by 
the “impact and grinding” of the di- 
rectors’ ideas into an acceptance of the 
group will crystallized in the Commis- 
sioner’s decision. The Commissioner’s 
authority was invoked when the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad announced its 
intention independently to publish re- 
duced rates on packing-house products. 
The proposed reductions had been re- 
jected by the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee, and, on appeal, by the Western 
Traffic Executive Committee. After 
hearings the Commissioner concluded 
that the reductions should not be pub- 
lished. This conclusion was unaccept- 
able to the Chicago Great Western and 
the Commissioner promptly reported the 
road’s intransigence to the committee of 
directors. A resolution was immediately 
adopted by the committee of directors 
calling upon the Chicago Great Western 
to reconsider and recede from its pro- 
posed action. Shortly thereafter Presi- 
dent Joyce of the offending road was 
summoned to the office of Mr. de Forest, 
in New York City, to discuss with Messrs. 
de Forest, Colpitts, Harbord, and McCul- 
lough of the committee of directors his 
declination of the Commissioner’s de- 
cision. Almost a year later, in his annual 
summary, the Commissioner reported: 

As a result of the conference with the sub- 
committee of the committee of directors, the 
Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. indicated 
a willingness to abide by my conclusions un- 
der the commissioner agreement, and the 
proposal was withdrawn. 


The argument has been made that 
under the bill full freedom of independ- 
ent action is reserved to each individual 
carrier. It should be perfectly obvious 
that the effort in the bill to preserve the 
right of independent action is a hollow 
mockery. Certainly the individual car- 
rier will have no greater protection under 
the bill from the coercive pressure of a 
combination of carriers operating under 
a lawful agreement than the individual 
carrier has had in the past from the 
coercive pressure of a combination oper- 
ating under an unlawful agreement. 
The evidence presented to the District 
Court at Lincoln, Nebr., by the Depart- 
ment of Justice contains numerous ex- 
amples of the coercion of the will of an 
individual carrier by groups operating 
under these agreements which the Gov- 
ernment alleges to be unlawful under the 
Sherman Act. I could give many such 
instances, but they are available for all 
Senators to see for themselves. The ones 
I have referred to are taken from the evi- 
dence offered by the Department of Jus- 
tice, an abstract of which is on file with 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce as part of the material 
submitted by the Department of Justice 
in connection with hearings on the Reed- 
Bulwinkle bill. 

Some of these examples reveal the pa- 
thetic frustration of progressive railroad 
executives caught in the coercive pres- 
sure of the western agreement. Thus, 
for example, in 1940, when the western 
trunk lines sought to make reductions in 
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l. c. l—less carload lot—classification 
ratings, Commissioner Johnston—not a 
public official, mind you, but a private 
czar under a private agreement—decided 
that very few, if indeed any, of the lines 
had made sufficient study of the proposal 
to determine what effect it would have on 
their revenues and therefore referred the 
subject back to the subordinate bureaus 
for further consideration and develop- 
ment of statistics. Vice President Has- 
tings, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
wrote the Commissioner: 

I respectfully submit that this is an im- 
possible task. No competent traffic officer 
reduces rates voluntarily unless convinced 
reductions will result in more net revenue in 
future either by development of new traffic, 
regaining traffic lost to other forms of trans- 
portation, or retaining traffic we now have. 
Unfortunately under present conditions the 
latter is often the most important. 

A calculation of loss of revenue based on 
present movement and assumption that 
present movement would be maintained 
without change in rates is a meaningless 
problem in arithmetic. Any traffic officer 
with vision must take into consideration 
what would happen if rates remained un- 
changed and that is something that cannot 
be calculated in figures but must be based on 
the judgment of the traffic officers in touch 
with the situation. 


Another express admission of the co- 
ercive power of the railroad combination 
which the bill seeks to legalize is found 
in an example relating to passenger rates. 
In 1936 the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road advised the Southwestern Passenger 
Association of its intention to establish 
the sale of week-end coach excursion 
tickets between the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area and Houston, Galveston, and San 
Antonio at a reduced rate. This con- 
templated reduction by the M.-K.-T. was 
protested to the western Commissioner 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad on the 
ground that such a reduction would 
establish an undesirable precedent. The 
Commissioner immediately called upon 
the M.-K.-T. to abandon the proposed re- 
duction and the executive vice president 
of that small railroad bowed to the co- 
ercive pressure of the combination. On 
July 17, 1936, he wrote to the Commis- 
sioner, and I quote from Government’s 
exhibit 556 in the antitrust action at 
Lincoln, Nebr.: 

We have withdrawn our notice with re- 
spect to reduced week-end rates between 
north and south Texas, and I have so ad- 
vised Mr. McDonald of the Southern Pacific. 

As a thought, initiative to create business 
seems to have been taken away. 


Let us make no mistake, then, con- 
cerning the true effect of the bill. It 
will undeniably operate to immunize 
from prosecution under the antitrust 
laws, and to shield from public disclo- 
sure under any law, the coercive prac- 
tices of the railroad combination, and of 
combinations of other types of carriers, 
in eliminating competition in the trans- 
portation industry. Such legislation 
does not clarify an asserted conflict be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the antitrust laws. There is no such 
conflict. The two are complementary, 
and the examples I have given vividly 
testify to the need for both, if individual 
carriers and the public are to be pro- 
tected from transportation monopolies. 
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The bill Goes not bring transportation 
agencies under a more thorough and 
comprehensive regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It does 
not protect the public. On the contrary, 
it relieves the carriers from public ac- 
countability under the antitrust laws 
without any compensating increase in 
the regulatory power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It subverts the 
public interest by abandoning public 
control of transportation in favor of pri- 
vate control. It permits the establish- 
ment of an unfettered monopolistic con- 
trol of transportation. It is bad for the 
whole country. And it is particularly 
bad for the West and for the South, 
whose struggle for rate equality has been 
repeatedly frustrated by the power of 
the railroad combination to prevent pro- 
gressive individual western and southern 
railroads from bringing about reductions 
in rates which are necessary to the bal- 
anced development of our national re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, I have said that in the 
opinion of those of us who oppose this 
bill, one of the most serious objections 
to it is that it will effectively preclude the 
Government from prosecuting its pending 
antitrust suit against the Association of 
American Railroads in the courts. In 
order that the country may know ex- 
actly what is involved and what the is- 
sues are in this antitrust action which 
will be scuttled by the passage of this bill, 
I ask leave to have printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks an abstract of the 
opening statement delivered by Wendell 
Berge on behalf of the Government at 
the opening of the trial of the Govern- 
ment’s antitrust case against the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and others 
in the district court at Lincoln, Nebr., 
on April 23, 1947, together with material 
giving a concrete instance of exactly how 
one concern in my own State of Montana 
fell victim to the monopolistic practices 
it is our duty to halt rather than abet. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF WENDELL BERGE, 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
UNITED STATES VU. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

RAILROADS ET AL.; IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT 

COURT, LINCOLN, NEBR., APRIL 23, 1947 

In this case the Government charges a 
broad and continuing combination and con- 
spiracy in violation of the Sherman Act. Two 
separate offenses are set forth in the plead- 
ings: (1) restraint of trade and commerce in 
transportation and (2) monopolization of rail 
transportation. These violations of the anti- 
trust laws are alleged to inhere in the agree- 
ments and understandings among the de- 
fendants whereby they have subjected the 
entire railroad industry to a common collec- 
tive control. The Government charges that 
through such agreements and understandings 
the defendants have eliminated competition 
between railroads by concertedly fixing non- 
competitive freight rates and passenger fares 
and by agreeing upon uniform and noncom- 
petitive train schedules, services, and facili- 
ties. The elimination of competition in the 
fashion charged restrains trade and com- 
merce in transportation by destroying the 
freedom of individual carriers to. compete 
for business in the American tradition of 
free enterprise, sustained by the faith that 
progress and the public good are better served 


by competition than by restrictive agree- 
ments among competitors, 
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In addition to the restraints alleged in 
violation of section 1 of the Sherman Act, 
the defendants are charged with the acquisi- 
tion of monopoly power over rail transporta- 
tion, in violation of section 2 of the act. 
Such power is alleged to derive from the sub- 
jection of independent managerial discretion 
to a common collective control exercised 
through the private government created by 
the defendants to exercise authoritative con- 
trol over the railroad industry. 

The Government charges that the evils 
flowing from the combination and conspiracy 
have not been confined to the railroad indus- 
try. The defendants are alleged to have used 
their power over railroad affairs to exclude 
competition from other forms of transporta- 
tion. The Government also charges that al- 
liances have been formed by the defendants 
with major industrial groups for the purpose 
of eliminating competitive influences in both 
transportation and industry. 

The case thus presented by the Govern- 
ment’s pleadings is vast in scope and com- 
plex in its details. It involves the entire 
railroad industry of the United States, its 
eastern bankers, and powerful groups in such 
basic industries as oil, steel, and cement. 
Forty-seven individual western railroads, 
and an association maintained by them for 
the supervision of western railroad affairs, 
are named as defendants. The Association of 
American Railroads, which embraces in its 
membership not only the western roads 
named as individual defendants but also 
virtually all other railroads in the United 
States, is also named as a defendant. There 
are also named as defendants two New York 
banking houses, J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., which are alleged to have par- 
ticipated in the conspiracy, and particularly 
in a plan designed to subject decisions by in- 
dividual western railroad managers to the 
coercive control of eastern financial inter- 
ests. Eighty-nine individuals who are al- 
leged to have participated in the conspiracy 
as Officers of railroads or of associations main- 
tained by them are also named as defendants. 
In addition to these defendants, the Gov- 
ernment has named as coconspirators several 
hundred railroad corporations, oil companies, 
steel companies, officers and agents of such 
corporations, and several score rate bureaus 
and associations maintained by groups of 
railroads throughout the United States. 

The size of the stage on which this con- 
spiracy has been acted, the multitudinous 
cast of characters, and the complexity of the 
action, however, does not obscure the central 
theme of the conspiracy. That theme is 
simple. It runs through every phase of the 
plot, each unfolding of the action. That 
theme is monopoly power. And monopoly 
power is the ultimate evil at which the Sher- 
man Act is directed. 

Monopoly is the antithesis of freedom. It 
substitutes collective coercion for free enter- 
prise, group regimentation for the dignity of 
the individual, In its selfish preservation of 
established interests it perpetuates the pres- 
ent and rejects the future. Its most serious 
consequence is the restriction of economic 
opportunity. Because monopoly cannot en- 
compass all aspects of the economy save 
under a collective form of government, it 
stands solitary against the advancing tide of 
progress, while the waves of change break 
against and around it. Its ability to protect 
its own market from change is more or less 
limited by the pressures of the free economy 
around it, and to that extent it grudgingly 
tolerates only such changes as are necessary 
to its own preservation. 

In its own market the evils of monopoly 
are direct and absolute. Beyond its borders, 
the harm which it does to a free economy is 
in proportion to the significance of the mar- 
ket which it controls. The conspiracy here 
has created the most far-reaching concentra- 
tion of monopoly power thus far known to 
the law. This is so because transportation 
is the lowest common denominator of all in- 
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dustry; railroads are the arteries of trade 
and commerce. The power to control trans- 
portation is in large measure the power to 
control the location and the competitive suc- 
cess or failure of all industry. Power to con- 
trol transportation, when allied with mo- 
nopoly power in other industries, is the power 
to eliminate free enterprise from large seg- 
ments of the economy and to arrest the nor- 
mal economic development of various sec- 
tions of the country. 

During the half a century which inter- 
vened between our Civil War and the First 
World War the railroads of the United States 
developed a network of trackage whic ex- 
tended throughout the country and which 
carried, by the end of the period, virtually all 
the intercity freight and passenger traffic 
of the country. In the field of transportation 
the railroads were supreme and unchallenged. 
The use of inland waterways had decreased 
to a point almost of insignificance, and 
trucks were only beginning to appear upon 
the highways in substantial numbers. The 
dependence of the national economy upon 
railroads for transportation was recognized 
in the subjection of the carriers to State reg- 
ulation as common carriers and to Federal 
regulation under the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887. 


Statutory scheme of regulation 


As will be noted in a moment, the statu- 
tory scheme of regulation from 1887 down to 
the present day has been based upon the as- 
sumption that competition rather than reg- 
ulation will govern most aspects of the ac- 
tivities undertaken by the individual rail- 
roads, 

The only sharp departure from this scheme 
of regulation was made in 1920 (45 U. S. C., 
15a) when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was given power to prescribe, rates for 
the welfare of the railroads as a whole, to re- 
capture the surplus earnings of the more 
profitable railroads, and redistribute such 
earnings among the less profitable railroads. 
The power of the Commission to fix rail- 
road rates and to distribute railroad earnings 
in the interest of the carriers as a whole was 
withdrawn when the recapture clause was re- 
pealed in 1935, largely as a result of the lob- 
bying activities of the defendants here. 
Thereafter not even the Commission itself 
was privileged to fix railroad rates from the 
standpoint of conditions prevailing on the 
railroads of the country as a whole. As the 
Supreme Court observed in North Carolina v. 
United States (65 Sup. Ct. 1260, 1265 (1945) ): 

“But Congress in 1933 (48 Stat. 211) re- 
pealed this part of the 1920 act; the income 
pooling system was abandoned; the rule of 
rate making was rewritten, and while the 
Commission was to give consideration to the 
need of adequate and efficient railway trans- 
portation service at the lowest cost consist- 
ent with the furnishing of such service, and 
to the need of revenue sufficient to enable 
the carriers under honest, economical, and 
efficient management to provide such service, 
the rates were no longer to be treated on a 
national basis as though all railroads con- 
stituted one system. (H. Rept. No. 193, 
73d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 30-31.) Railroads 
were to be treated on an individual basis.” 

The defendants, however, saw fit to ignore 
the repeal of the recapture clause, for which 
they were largely responsible, and continued 
to view the Transportation Act of 1920 as 
justifying concerted action in group deter- 
mination of rates in the interest of the car- 
riers as a whole. 

It is quite clear, however, that with the 
single exception of the collective tendency 
manifested during the 13 years between 1920 
and 1933 when the recapture clause was con- 
tained in the law, the statutory scheme of 
regulation since 1887 to the present has con- 
sistently contemplated that the great mass 
of railroad rates should, within the limita- 
tions set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be fixed by the interplay of com- 
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petitive forces. The railroads have been 
subjected only to limited regulation after the 
common law tradition applicable to common 
carriers under a Federal statutory scheme 
having as its chief characteristic the delega- 
tion of limited quasi judicial and quasi 
legislative power over the railroads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Both the 
principles of the Federal statutory scheme 
and the practice of the Commission itself 
rest upon the assumption that competition 
rather than regulation will govern most 
aspects of the economic and business activi- 
ties undertaken by the individual road. As 
the Commission itself observed in its annual 
report for 1939: 

“There is a gross exaggeration in the idea 
that every act of the railroads is subject to 
regulation. The railroads have a large de- 
gree of initiative in the making of their rates 
and have freely made a multitude of reduc- 
tions to meet competition. We have no 
power to control their passenger service and 
exercise Very little control over their freight 
service.” 

The statutory scheme and the practice of 
the Commission is designed to limit Govern- 
ment control to cases where its exercise is 
necessary either to eliminate abuse that has 
been found to exist in the business practices 
of the individual carriers or to keep competi- 
tive forces within bounds necessary to pre- 
vent discriminatory rates, rate rebates, or 
other practices which, when carried to excess, 
the Congress has found to result in injury 
to the public interest. However, it is beyond 
dispute that the statutory scheme and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission constitute 
a system of civil police regulation, not one 
of military control. That is to say, the 
scheme has established certain standards for 
the conduct of railroads and then it is only 
when a violation of those standards is 
brought to the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, either by someone 


who has been injured or by the Commission 
itself, that the force of Government control 


is exerted. It follows that the statutory 
scheme and the practice of the Commission 
assumes that the railroads in their ordinary 
business dealings with one another, with 
shippers, with their workers, and with finan- 
ciers should be adjusted in the public in- 
terest by the interplay of competitive forces. 

This legislative and administrative scheme 
is required by the facts. Affidavits filed by 
these defendants at an earlier juncture in 
these proceedings assert that the western 
railroads alone have published and constant- 
ly maintained trillions of rates. These same 
railroads annually engage in the aggregate in 
hundreds of millions of different transactions 
involving millions of different individuals 
and corporations. It is perfectly obvious that 
complete Government regulation of every as- 
pect of this great mass of individual transac- 
tions would result in intimate Government 
control over the economic destinies of in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture. Administra- 
tively, such control could not well be achieved 
except by the socialization of the railroads. 
Politically, such control would result in a 
dramatic shift in traditional standards of 
American public policy. 

The evidence in this case discloses a rail- 
road industry in striking contrast to that 
contemplated by the statutory scheme of reg- 
ulation just described, But if the evidence 
here reveals an industry in which individual 
initiative and competitive energies have been 
completely and utterly subjected to joint and 
arbitrary control it should be remembered 
that such control results not from the force 
of public law but rather from the operation 
ot the private law created by defendants here 
in open defiance of the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws. 

Indeed, the evidence will disclose that the 
private mechanisms defendants created arbi- 
trarily to rig and manipulate rates within the 
zone of reasonableness conveyed to the de- 
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fendants acting in concerted power which the 
Congress of the United States has not seen 
fit to entrust to the Commission. As Mr. 
Justice Douglas observed in the Georgia case: 

“Thus a ‘zone of reasonableness exists be- 
tween maxima and minima within which a 
carrier is ordinarily free to adjust its charges 
for itself’ (United States v. Chicago, M., St. P. 
& P. R. Co. (294 U.S. 499, 506)). Within that 
zone the Commission lacks power to grant 
relief even though the rates are raised to the 
maxima by a conspiracy among Carriers who 
employ unlawful tactics. If the rate-making 
function is freed from the unlawful re- 
straints of the alleged conspiracy, the rates 
of the future will then be fixed in the manner 
evisioned by Congress when it enacted this 
legislation. Damage must be presumed to 
flow from a conspiracy to manipulate rates 
within that zone.” 

Not only are the carriers not privileged von- 
certedly to fix rates within the zone of rea- 
sonableness, but they likewise are not privi- 
leged concertedly to fix rates to avoid creat- 
ing, as they are pleased to characterize their 
unlawful activity, discrimination resulting 
from undue preference or undue prejudice. 
Public law is quite clear that no carrier in- 
curs liability for discrimination in any ac- 
tivity initiated individually so long only as 
it offers to concur with all connections on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. As the Supreme 
Court of the United States observed in Tezras 
& Pacific Ry. Co. v. United States (289 U. S. 
627): 

“Preference or prejudice can be found only 
by a comparison of two rates. * * * A 
carrier or group of carriers must be the com- 
mon source of the discrimination—must ef- 
fectively participate in both rates, if an order 
for correction of the disparity is to run 
against it or them. Where an order is made 
under section 3 an alternative must be af- 
forded.” 

Indeed, far from insuring the carriers 
against liability for discrimination, it is ob- 
vious that their unlawful joint and con- 
certed action in rate bureaus renders them 
peculiarly subject to a charge of discrimina- 
tion. This is so because, by virtue of their 
concerted rate bureau action, the carriers in 
each rate bureau have been held to be, in 
words of the Supreme Court, “the common 
source of the discrimination.” Albany v. 
New York Central (235 ICC 255); Albany Port 
District v. Ahnapee & Western Ry. Co. (219 
ICC 151 (1936)). In the Port of Albany case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission said: 

“In considering the second ground in its 
application to the fact of the instant case, it 
must be determined whether there is here 
a@ carrier or group of carriers which may be 
said to be the ‘common source of the discrim- 
ination’ and which ‘effectively participates 
in both rates.’ 

. * . * * 


“Here the cause of the alleged undue 
prejudice and preference is the entire struc- 
ture of port rates established by defendants 
serving the North Atlantic ports and their 
connections. * * * And so long as this 
adjustment remains in existence each of 
these carriers effectively participates not only 
in,the rates over its own line, but in every 
rate in the entire structure. In other words, 
the carriers serving the ports, acting together, 
exercise effective control over the entire 
structure of port rates to and from the ports 
other than Albany. 


* * . ~ * 


“The New York Central System and the 
Delaware & Hudson are the only roads hav- 
ing lines serving Albany and they undoubted- 
ly have effective control over Albany’s do- 
mestic rates. But these lines, prior to the 
filing of the instant complaint, proposed the 
so-called Philadelphia differential plan, 
which would have given Albany a definite 
place in the port-rate adjustment. That pro- 
posal was not accepted by the trunk lines 
as a whole. Other plans- were considered 
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by the carriers and one at least was accepted 
by the port of Albany, but upon none could 
the carriers agree. It thus clearly appears 
that, so long as the port differential struc- 
ture stands, Albany’s port rates depend upon 
the concerted action of the same carriers 
that control the rates at the other ports, and 
that these carriers together constitute a 
group of carriers which is the common source 
of the alleged discrimination and which ef- 
fectively participates in both sets of rates.” 

It follows that the concerted action of the 
defendants here, far from being authorized 
by law, is actually in derogation of public 
law. It equally follows that in seeking to 
restore competitive opportunity in the rail- 
road industry, this law suit, far from inter- 
fering with the statutory scheme of regula- 
tion, is actually in and of that scheme. As 
the Supreme Court said in the Georgia case: 

“The present bill does not seek to have 
the Court act in the place of the Commis- 
sion. It seeks to remove from the field of 
rate making the influences of a combina- 
tion which exceeds the limits of the collab- 
oration authorized for the fixing of joint 
through rates. It seeks to put an end to 
discriminatory and coercive factions. The 
aim is to make it possible for individual car- 
riers to perform their duty under the act, so 
that whatever tariffs may be continued in 
effect or superseded by new ones may be tar- 
iffs which are free from the restrictive, dis- 
criminatory, and coercive influences of the 
combination. This is not an action to impair 
the primary jurisdition of the Commission 
over rates. It is to free the rate-making 
function of the influences of a conspiracy 
over which the Commission has no authority, 
but which, if proven to exist, can only hirder 
the Commission in the tasks with which it is 
confronted.” 


Offenses charged by Government 


The great depression of 1929 unleashed 
competitive pressures in the transportation 
industry. At the same time the growth of 
trucking and other forms of transportation 
threatened the dominant position which the 
railroads had so long enjoyed. The Govern- 
ment will prove, by the defendants’ own doc- 
uments which we are about to offer in evi- 
dence, that a generation of railroad mana- 
gers and railroad banking and investment 
interests accustomed to railroad dominance 
in the transportation industry met this twin 
challenge from within and from without not 
by competition but by combination and by 
conspiracy. 

In the years 1932 to 1934 the defendants 
merged the preexisting national and re- 
gional railroad rate bureaus and trade asso- 
ciations into an integrated hierarchy of 
bureaus and associations constituting a car- 
telized private government of the railroad 
industry which has continued to this day. 
The power of this private government derives 
from its collective control over railroad af- 
fairs and its authority is maintained by the 
economic discipline of its adherents. 

The object of this combination and con- 
spiracy was the elimination of competition in 
the railroad industry by the substitution of 
collective action for free enterprise. This 
object, so far as rates are concerned, was 
achieved by compelling individual carriers 
to submit proposed rate changes for approval 
to private rate-fixing agencies collectively 
maintained by groups of carriers in the va- 
rious territories into which the country is 
divided for rate-fixing purposes. The rules 
and regulations of these private rate-fixing 
agencies provide for various modes of appeal 
from the decisions of subordinate agencies 
in such fashion that rate proposals are re- 
viewed and discussed within an ever-narrow- 
ing spiral of hierarchic rate agencies designed 
to coerce, restrain, prevent, and hinder indi- 
vidual initiative in the making of rates. 

This private system of legislation and of 
judicature culminates in the Association of 
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American Railroads. In addition to its 
appellate jurisdiction as the ultimate arbiter 
of all differences between its members, the 
association formulates and authoritatively 
announces national railroad policy. Ac- 
knowledging no limitation save that imposed 
by its own self-restraint, it prescribes rules 
and regulations, practices and prohibitions 
for the government of its members with re- 
spect to freight rates and passenger fares, 
train schedules and services, the provision of 
facilities and equipment, the construction 
and use of rolling stock, and all other matters 
of general railroad interest. 

To protect this private system from public 
interference the defendants have evaded 
the statutory scheme of regulation, and, by 
action of their private government, have nul- 
lified public law applicable to their activities. 

In order to insure their dominance over 
the transportation industry the defendants 
have thrown the concerted weight of their 
power and influence against the development 
of rival forms of transportation. The elimi- 
nation of competition from other forms of 

tion has been aided and accom- 
plished by the influencing of public opinion, 
the imposition of restrictive regulation upon 
rivals, the organized prosecution and harass- 
ment of individual competitors, and finally 
by agreements and understanding with or- 
ganized groups of competitors. 

The conspiracy has served the purposes of 
nonrailroad investment and financial inter- 
ests. The concern of these interests with 
the maintenance of a noncompetitive trans- 
portation structure has been twofold: (1) 
To assure minimum revenues necessary to 
meet railroad financing costs, and (2) to 
maintain price uniformity in major indus- 
tries, the pricing systems of which are based 
in part on rail freight rates. Alliances be- 
tween the defendants’ private government 
and dominant groups in the oil, steel, cement, 
and other industries have perpetuated the 
national economic status quo by imposing 
restraints upon trade and commerce in both 
transportation and basic industry. 


The Government’s evidence 


This conspiracy involves a great deal more 
than collective action in the initiation of 
rates. It involves a conspiracy to hamper 
and impede the development of new services 
and facilities, including technological im- 
provements and the establishment of a 
mechanism to enforce and police the con- 
spiracy. 

As for rates, the Government will prove 
that throughout the period covered by the 
conspiracy the defendants have agreed among 
themselves to initiate rates collectively, and 
have prevented individual railroads from 
initiating and putting into effect freight 
rates and passenger fares by individual action 
without the approval of the defendants. 

In the West the conspiracy was first evi- 
denced in the western agreement: The com- 
plaint sets out in some detail the plan of 
operation known as the commissioner plan, 
western district, and as exhibit A to the 
complaint we have set forth the western 
agreement in haec verba. It is at the end 
of the complaint, at about page 45. 

This agreement, although it was executed 
in 1932 and became effective December 1, 
1932, was not filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. It was not filed until 
April 14, 1943, 5 days after its production had 
been demanded or requested by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. We so allege in our com- 
plaint, and apart from any discussion that 
may be had as to whether the railroad world 
in general knew of the existence of this agree- 
ment or not, or whether it was publicized or 
not, the fact is, I don’t think it is disputed, 
that it was not filed for some time; it was 
not on file until April 14, 1943, which was 11 
years after its adoption and, of course, the 
Interstate Commerce Act requires that such 
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agreement be filed and there are criminal 
penalties for failure to file. 

Now, let’s analyze the agreement itself. It 
will be noted by reference to the agreement 
that its stated purpose is to advance the 
railroads’ interest with relation to other 
forms of transportation and for securing def- 
inite cooperation among them, to the end 
that consideration may be given from the 
general standpoint of all railroads in the dis- 
trict rather than from the standpoint of the 
individual railroad to matters affecting all 
general railroad policy, rates, both passenger 
and freight, traffic rules and practices, serv- 
ice, including freight and passenger train 
schedules and services, terminal, and any un- 
usual accessorial facilities or accommoda- 
tions. Thus the agreement is frankly stated 
to be executed in the interest of securing 
collective action in matters of rates and 
services. 

Section 1 of the agreement provides for the 
establishment of a western commissioner, 
and also for the establishment of a commit- 
tee of directors. And it is stated that the 
purpose of the commissioner is to assist the 
railroads in reaching an amicable settlement 
of any differences which may arise, and in 
effectuating policies, involving matters spect- 
fied by the recitals. 

Now, section 4 of the agreement provides 
that each party to the agreement shall ap- 
point one director from among the members 
of its board of directors to sit on a commit- 
tee of directors. The committee of directors 
is to keep itself informed as to any question 
adversely affecting net revenues upon which 
it has not been possible to secure unanimity 
of action by agreement. 

Now, then, the procedure is set out in 
section 5, and in that section the parties 
agree—that is, the railroads agree—all the 
railroads, defendants in this suit, operating 
west of the Mississippi River agree that be- 
fore inaugurating any material change in 
current practices the proponent of such 
change, if it is a matter of general railroad 
policy, shall notify each of the other parties 
whose earnings might be adversely affected 
by the change in writing—inform them in 
writing. Thereupon the parties shall make 
an honest effort to come to an agreement 
with respect to the matters at issue. 

Now, if the proposed change in practice is 
with respect to rates, then the proponent 
shall present such proposed change to the 
appropriate organization listed in the agree- 
ment and handle the same through such 
organization in accordance with established 
practice, and then certain bureaus and asso- 
ciations are expressly named in the agree- 
ment as the organizations through which 
proposed changes shall be handled. 

If the proposed change is with respect to 
service, then proponent will present such 
change, if it might adversely affect competing 
carriers’ revenues to the Western Association 
of Railway Executives or an organization 
subordinate thereto to be handled in accord- 
ance with established practice. 

It is further provided in section 5 that it 
is understood in all things the parties shall 
abide by the spirit of this agreement, the 
basic purpose of which is to avoid practices 
which will dissipate railroad earnings in the 
western district. 

Then section 6 provides that if the parties 
fail to reach an amicable agreement the con- 
troversy may be referred to the Commis- 
sioner, or, if the matter relates to rates and 
services, the party who has failed to prevail 
before the organization to which the matter 
was referred may refer the issue to the Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner shall pro- 
ceed to develop all the essential facts relat- 
ing and pertinent to both sides of the con- 
troversy and shall try to arrive at a fair and 
proper solution and settlement of the con- 
troversy, having in mind the greatest possible 
conservation of net revenue to the parties 
involved, and then, in the event of the Com- 
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missioner’s inability to adjust the contro- 
versy, he will make a written report to the 
committee of directors. 

Now, we maintain that the western agree- 
ment was and is an unlawful contract in 
restraint of trade; that it supplemented vari- 
ous preexisting agreements so that through 
all of them the defendants collectively and 
by concerted action have controlled and 
regulated, and now control and regulate, the 
rates, services, facilities, and transportation 
practices of the defendant railroads. 

The Government's evidence will show that 
the western commissioner and committee 
of directors functioned as a mechanism for 
considering controversies arising when a rail- 
road desired to inaugurate a lower rate or an 
improvement in service and facilities and 
demonstrates that railroads desiring to in- 
augurate lower rates or improvements in 
service or facilities were prevented from do- 
ing so or were delayed in doing so by the 
operations of the commissioner plan. 

The Government contends that although 
the parties to the agreement stated that they 
had canceled the agreement as of April 23, 
1943, nevertheless, the practices inaugurated 
under the agreement have not been aban- 
doned and the defendants have made public 
statements asserting their intention to con- 
tinue operation under the same or similar 
plan. 

The Government's evidence will show that 
the defendants agreed with the major oil 
companies operating pipelines that the pipe- 
lines would not accept for shipment quan- 
tities of petroleum products which were not 
greater than tank car capacity; that pipeline 
rates would be maintained at the same level 
as rail rates for transporting petroleum prod- 
ucts between the same points; that the de- 
fendant railroads would reduce rates on 
short-haul rail movements for major oil com- 
panies from their refineries, pipeline and 
water terminals, and that the oil companies 
would support the defendant railroads in 
their applications for higher rates on long 
hauls. 


The evidence will further show that by 
agreement between defendants and their co- 
conspirators, pipeline rates plus railroad rates 
on petroleum products have been so con- 
structed as to equal through-rail rates; that 
joint pipeline rates have been constructed on 
a similar rail equalization basis, and that rail 
and pipeline owners have refrained from es- 
tablishing any joint through rail pipeline 
rates; that the defendants acceded to the 
request of the pipeline owners that rail rates 
on petroleum products for independent re- 
finers be maintained at their existing level, 
and at meetings held by defendants in 1939 
and 1940, two rail lines, defendants Rock 
Island and Missouri Pacific, were prevented 
from reducing petroleum rates and from in- 
stituting 40 car or trainload rates on pe- 
troleum products, 

One of the purposes and effects of the con- 
spiracy has been to deprive shippers of 
perishable products of competitive rates and 
service. In particular it will be demonstrated 
that fast-freight service for western shippers 
has been prevented by the defendants’ agree- 
ment to retard delivery of perishable prod- 
ucts to eastern destinations; to hold such 
cars On side or spur tracks, and to delay their 
delivery in the east and to withhold ex- 
pedited service. Specifically, the defendants 
have prevented shippers of perishable goods 
from the West from using fast-freight serv- 
ice to the eastern seaboard by delaying the 
arrival at St. Louis and Chicago of cars carry- 
ing perishables so as to miss connections with 
the fast eastern freight lines. Similarly, they 
have withheld delivery of cars containing 
perishables at Denver, Colo., so that if they 
arrived in Denver after 7:00 a. m., they would 
not be delivered to consignees there or to 
connecting lines until 5:30 p. m. 

The evidence demonstrates that the de- 
fendants have employed the monopolistic 
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power acquired by the combination and con- 
spiracy here to exact accessorial charges from 
shippers, including charges for the use of 
heaters in potato cars, to refuse advanta- 
geous rates and transit privileges to shippers 
and to deny them proper facilities by pre- 
venting the construction of spur tracks and 
loading sheds, to fix freight and passenger 
rates and prevent their reduction, to delay 
and prevent the installation and use of air- 
conditioning equipment, to disconnect and 
place out of operation air-cooling equipment 
on cars coming from connecting railroads 
which had installed such equipment, to pro- 
hibit the installation of recreational equip- 
ment on passenger trains, to prescribe and 
control the types of equipment to be used by 
individual roads, to govern the terms and 
conditions relating to the interchange of 
equipment between carriers, and to hinder 
and prevent the development and use of 
motor-vehicle transportation and other 
modes of transportation competitive with 
railroads. 

Now that is a summary of the Govern- 
ment’s evidence. It demonstrates an over- 
all conspiracy to eliminate competition in 
the transportation industry and to monopo- 
lize rail services through the elimination of 
competition not only in rates, services, and 
facilities, but in the adoption of new tech- 
nologies and improved’ transportation 
services. 


Discrimination against the West 


The power to discriminate, which is im- 
plicit in monopoly control of an industry, has 
in this case been made explicit against the 
West. The Government’s evidence will show 
that under the terms of the western agree- 
ment ultimate control over western rates and 
practices was vested in a committee of direc- 
tors, which met in New York City to review 
the decisions made by western railroad man- 
agement with respect to rates, services, and 
practices. 

The evidence conclusively shows that the 
authority and influence of this committee of 
directors was exerted to prevent rate reduc- 
tions and the inauguration of competitive 
practices sought by individual western roads. 
For example, in 1933 the committee of di- 
rectors prevented the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad from publishing reduced rates 
on packing-house products. And in 1934 
the committee of directors dissuaded the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad from ex- 
tending industrial track facilities designed 
to develop new industry at San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Again, the evidence shows that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads prevented 
western railroads from establishing transit 
privileges on grain at cities in the Midwest, 
thereby denying to midwestern cities the op- 
portunity to develop industries engaged in 
processing grain into flour, cereals, or other 
grain products. The evidence also shows 
that in 1938 the committee of directors, 
under the western agreement, directed the 
western commissioner to “convey to the 
western executives their concern over the ex- 
tension of transit privileges to Omaha and 
Council Bluffs” and “to request the execu- 
tives to review these transit privileges in an 
effort to find a way to correct the situation.” 

The specific acts of discrimination against 
the West disclosed by the evidence, injurious 
though they have been to the western econ- 
omy, are merely surface manifestations of the 
deeper discrimination against the West which 
the combination and conspiracy here has ef- 
fectuated by its maintenance of traditional 
geographic rate differentials. Because of 
these differentials the people of the West pay 
more for railroad service than people in the 
East pay for railroad service, and the prod- 
ucts of western industry suffer a rate disad- 
vantage when they compete in common mar- 
kets in the East with the products of the 
East, notwithstanding the fact that the ac- 
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tual mileage may be in favor of the western 
industry. 

The evidence shows that this differential in 
the class rate scales shows a discrimination 
varying between 112 and 160 percent against 
the West and in favor of the East, and a dis- 
crimination of 136 percent against the South 
and in favor of the East. 

These traditional differentials are not jus- 
tified by differences in the cost of service. In 
1938 the Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a study entitled 
“Territorial Variation in the Cost of Carload 
Freight Service on Class I Steam Railways in 
the United States for the Calendar VYear 
1936,” stated at page 12: 

“Conclusion: Fourth, New England region 
costs are highest, averaging about 32 percent 
more than the United States average. Poca- 
hontas region costs are lowest, averaging 
about 27 percent below the United States 
average. The Great Lakes and Central East- 
ern regions combined costs are about 2 per- 
cent less than the United States average. 
Southern region costs are about 4 percent be- 
low the United States average. Western Dis- 
trict costs are about 7 percent above the 
United States average.” 

The Government's evidence conclusively 
establishes that these differentials have been 
perpetuated by the operations of the combi- 
nation and conspiracy here in preventing rate 
reductions and readjustments sought by 
shippers and by individual railroads. 

Those who welded the indissoluble union 
of States found that the policy of creating a 
national commerce and protecting it from 
artificial barriers was the touchstone of the 
birth and growth of a nation. Allegiance to 
that fundamental policy today demands the 
removal of private restrictions against the 
adjustment of these regional freight-rate 
structures to remove discrimination which 
obstructs and distorts the flow of commerce 
and inhibits a natural economic development 
of national resources, 

This regional rate discrimination penal- 
izes substantially the present and potential 
movement of processed goods from the South 
and West, thereby discouraging the expan- 
sion and diversification of industry natural 
to those areas. A plea for equalization is 
more than a demand for regional justice. It 
is part of the struggle for national unity and 
economic stability. 

There is a serious economic unbalance in 
and between various regions that make up 
the Nation. The existence of one area as a 
workshop, leaving to other areas the more 
strenuous function of growing and extract- 
ing raw materials, is productive of evils that 
ultimately damage the Nation. This unbal- 
ance not only disintegrates national unity; 
it threatens the welfare of individual regions. 

A dedication to industry leaves the urban- 
ized region vulnerable to the economic rav- 
ages that flow from fluctuations of the in- 
dustrial cycle. There is not a sufficient back- 
log of agricultural stability to cushion the 
shock of industrial decline. The social and 
political consequences in times of depression 
may be dire. 

A dedication to the production of raw 
materials in other regions likewice subjects 
those regions to unfortunate econoriic con- 
ditions—more serious if only because more 
permanent. It is undeniably true that in 
many areas of the South and the West the 
lot of the people is a standard of wages, work- 
ing hours, and purchasing power far below 
the national average today, and a prospect 
of accelerated poverty tomorrow, when ex- 
ploitation, unhindered by any local power of 
economic independence, has threatened ex- 
haustion of national resources. Given free 
and equal access to national markets, many 
areas in these unfavored regions may capi- 
talize upon natural opportunities for the 
development of industries rightly located 
there by economic law. These developments 
would tend to raise the regional income 
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status and may provide that economic bal- 
ance which is conducive to a sane use of 
natural resources with due benefit to the 
people who live and work in the areas where 
they are located. 

Decentralization and diffusion of industry 
based upon local resources is a part of the 
price of national unity and maximum eco- 
nomic stability. The present interterritorial 
freight-rate barriers militate against this 
attainment. Their continuance tends to 
accentuate the development of one region 
as an urbanized industrial area and to main- 
tain the other regions in a colonial position 
as contributors of raw materials. 


Conclusion 


This case serves to demonstrate that the 
pervasive evils of monopolistic practices in 
the transportation industry affect not only 
transportation but all American industry. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the transpor- 
tation industry be freed of moxopolistic re- 
straints in order that all American industry 
be free. In a day when totalitarianism is 
spreading across the face of the earth, it is 
more than ever necessary that American en- 
terprise be free, lest the Sherman Act cease 
to be the charter of freedom its framers in- 
tended and freedom of economic opportunity 
cease to be our principal bulwark against 
alien ideologies. 


YELLOWSTONE CABINET Co., 
Billings, Mont., October 10, 1945. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: For somewhat over a 
year, we have been working on reduction of 
railroad rates on the furniture we manufac- 
ture, from Minneapolis to the eastern sea- 
coast. 

On February 17, 1945, we received from the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., a letter, copy 
of same we hereby enclose, stating a proposed 
rate for our furniture. 

This proposed rate went before the Mon- 
tana Lines Committee in Chicago sometime 
in March 1945 and we are enclosing their 
letter where they are refusing our request. 
From the tone of their letter they seem to 
be of the opinion that we have more or less 
@ war plant, and as such, we should have no 
trouble in disposing of our product at this 
time. 

We reopened our case again with the 
Northern Pacific, putting stress on the fact 
that we are permanently located here and 
are building for the future. Our request 
will again come up before the Montana Lines 
Committee sometime in the near future. 
For this reason we are writing you, if you 
could help us with the Montana Lines Com- 
mittee. 

From a small beginning in 1940, we are now 
shipping about three carloads of furniture 
per week. We have established accounts in 
nearly every State in the Union. About 65 
percent of our production is going east of 
Chicago. 

We are enjoying a reputation of quality 
furniture. In fact, we have several letters 
from our dealers, wherein they say that we 
have the best line of furniture that is being 
built today. Our dealers like our merchan- 
dise, but they do complain about high freight 
rates from time to time. 

At the present we have all the business we 
can handle, and then some. What will hap- 
pen when competition starts going remains 
to be seen. We can keep our own, providing 
we can get relief on freight rates. 

The territory tributary to Billings will not 
support our present plant, so we must de- 
pend on national coverage in order to sur- 
vive. So far we have proven that manu- 
facturing will pay in Montana. We are 
close to our raw material and labor is easy. 
What will happen in the future, will depend 
to a great extent on what relief we will get 
on rail rates, 
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Our present plans are to enlarge our pres- 
ent plant about three times the size as it is 
now. We have purchased additional acreage 
joining cur present plant and will start 
building in the spring. 

We can support this additional expansion 
and we have the assurance from our dealers 
that they will accept our additional output. 
We know, however, that sooner or later 
freight rates will become a great factor in 
our future business. We like to prove to the 
people of Montana that manufacturing can 
become a part of our great State. If we can 
help to improve the living condition of our 
citizens in a small way, it will make us very 
happy. 

Shall appreciate anything you can do for 
us; we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
YELLOWSTONE CaBINET Co., 
K. O. Caruison, Secretary. 


On February 17, 1945, the Yellowstone Cab- 
inet Co. received a letter from the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. at Billings, Mont., read- 
ing as follows: 

NO®8THERN Paciric Raiiway Co., 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Billings, Mont., February 17, 1945. 
Mr. K. O. Carison, 
Yellowstone Cabinet Co., Billings, Mont. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring further to your let- 
ter of October 31, 1944, relative to rates on 
furniture and furniture parts described in 
Western Classification under head of “Fur- 
niture” or “Furniture Parts”, from Billings, 
Mont., to points taking groups A, B, and C 
rates, as shown on pages 125 to 197, inclusive, 
of TCFB North Coast Territorial Directory 
No. 40-L: 

We wish to advise that the present rates 
are: 

Group A-234, B-261, C-299: Minimum 
weight 12,500 pounds in car 40 feet 7 inches or 
less, 16,000 pounds in cars over 40 feet 7 
inches and including 50 feet 6 inches in 
length. 

The proposed rates are as follows: 

Group A-252, B-231, C-220: 12,000 pounds, 
in cars 40 feet 7 inches or less, 15,000 pounds 
in cars over 40 feet 7 inches and including 50 
feet 6 inches in length. 

This is for your information and such com- 
ments as you may care to make. 

J. W. OVERMAN, 
District Freight and Passenger Agent. 


This was followed by a letter under date 
of March 19, 1945, in the following terms: 


Montana LINES COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1945. 
Mr. Kk. O. CARLSON, 
Secretary, Yellowstone Cabinet Co., 
Billings, Mont. 

Dear Mr. CARLSON: Referring to corre- 
spondence exchanged between you and Mr. 
J. G. Morrison, general freight-traffic man- 
ager of the Northern Pacific Railway regard- 
ing rates on furniture and furniture parts 
from Billings, Mont., to points east of 
Chicago. 

This subject has been considered by the 
Montana lines under subject No. 2273—Sup- 
plement 1 (reopened), and conclusion has 
been reached that the proposed reductions 
could not be recommended for the following 
reasons: 

This subject was previously considered by 
the Montana lines in 1943 and failed of ap- 
proval because of the fact that the Montana 
lines had never recognized the transconti- 
nental grades of Chicago in the establish- 
ment of rates from Montana to groups east 
of Chicago. At that time, it was also Con- 
cluded that such reductions would undoubt- 
edly result in requests for similar reductions 
in the west-bound rates from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and other eastern manufacturing 
points. 

The views of the Montana lines as a whole 
have not changed in the above respects, 
Furthermore, the opinion prevails that with 
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the supply and demand of furniture as it is 
today you should have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of your prcduct under the present rate 
set-up. 

We regret that we are not able to inform 
you of more favorable action on the part of 
the Montana lines. 

Yours very truly, 
R. B. Batter, 
Chairman. 


Copies to Mr. E. W. Soergel, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. P. H. Burn- 
ham, freight traffic manager, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. J. G. Morrison, 
general freight traffic ma.ager, Northern Pa- 
Cific Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. K. G. Car!- 
son, freight traffic manager, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 

I wrote a letter to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in reply received this letter: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, October 31, 1935. 
In reply please refer to Informal Complaint 
No. 173707. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter dated October 15, 1945, to- 
gether with a letter from the Yellowstone 
Cabinet Co., relative to the east-bound rates 
on new furniture from Billings, Mont. 

Enclosed is a copy of letter of even date 
which I have sent to the Montana carriers. 
As soon as replies have been received from 
them you will be further advised. 

Your file is returned herewith, 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN L. RocsErs, Chairman. 


The Commission’s copy of letter addressed 
to the four railroad companies reads: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, November 1, 1945. 
Mr. E. W. SOERGEL, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 
The Chicago, Milwaukec, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Mr. P. H. BurnHaAM, 
Freight Traffic Manager, The Great 
Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. J. G. Morrison, 
General Freight Traffic Manager, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. K. G. Cartson, 
Freight Traffic Manager, Union Pacific 
System, Omaha, Nebr, 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed are copies of Secretary 
Carlson’s letter dated October 10, 1945, ad- 
dressed to Senator Burton K. Wheeler rela- 
tive to the rates on new furniture from 
Billings, Mont., to eastern points. 

It appears that in the early part of 1945 
a@ proposition was considered by the Mon- 
tana lines with respect to reducing the rates 
from Billings, Mont., to points east of 
Chicago, subject 2273, supplement 1 (re- 
opened). The proposition was denied on 
the basis of a previous consideration hav- 
ing heen given the matter in 1948, the 
opinion then prevailing among the carriers 
being that with the supply and demand for 
furniture being as it was no difficulty should 
be experienced in disposing of the product 
under the present rate set-up. The ability 
of a manufacturer to sell or dispose readily 
of his product does not, in and of itself, 
indicate that the rate is reasonable. “All 
the traffic will bear” should not, standing 
alone, be made the criterion of arate. If it 
be a fact that a reduction in east-bound rates 
on new furniture from Billings would re- 
sult in an application for a reduction in 
rates from Grand Rapids, Mich., manufac- 
turers, that fact does not in and of itself 
indicate that the present rates are reason- 
able or properly alined in conformity with 
the provisions of the act. 

Each of you is requested to look thoroughly 
into this matter and advise the Commis- 
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sion if you are in a position to afford some 
relief to the petitioner in order that you 
may be the recipient of increased traffic by 
permitting the development of a practically 
new industry In Montana. 
Respectfully, 
W. P. Barret, Secretary. 

Mr. Bartel there points out that the 
ability of a manufacturer to dispose of his 
product readily does not of itself indicate 
that the rate is reasonable and that “all the 
traffic will bear” should not, standing alone, 
be made the criterion of a rate and if the fact 
that a reduction in east-bound rates on new 
furniture would result in an application for 
reduction in rates from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturers, that also would not indi- 
cate that the present rates are reasonable. 

On November 6, 1945, Mr. Carlson of the 
Union Pacific wrote the secretary of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as did also 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Soergel and their let- 
ters will be inserted in the record at this 
point: 

Union Paciric Rai.roap Co., 
DEPARTMENT OF TRAFFIC, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 6, 1945. 
Mr. W, P. BARTEL, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter November 1, file Informal Com- 
plaint No. 173707, involving readjustment of 
rates sought by the Yellowstone Cabinet Co., 
from Billings, Mont., to eastern destinations. 

This matter is receiving consideration and 
further advice will be furnished you in the 
near future. 

Yours very truly, 
K. G. CARLSON. 

Copies to Mr. E. W. Soergel, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. P. H. Burnham, freight 
traffic manager, Great Northern, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mr. J. G. Morrison, general freight 
traffic manager, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

NORTHERN PaciFic RAILway Co. 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 7, 1945. 
Mr. W. P. Barret, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter November 1 in Informal Complaint No. 
173707, rates involved being those on new 
furniture from Billings, Mont., to eastern 
points. 

Mr. Carlson’s request for these rates is still 
before the Montana lines. The matter will 
be further considered in the light of your, 
letter and the one from him to Senator 
Wheeler, dated October 10. Every effort will 
be made to dispose of it without further 
unnecessary delay. I shall write you further 
about it as early as possible. 

Yours very truly, 

J. G. Morrison, 
General Freight Trafic Manager. 

Copies to Mr. E. W. Soergel, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. P. H. 
Burnham, freight traffic manager, Great 
Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. 
K. G. Carlson, freight traffic manager, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Nebr. 


CHrIcaco, MIuwavKeE, St. Pau. 
& Paciric Ratiroap Co., 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, IU1., November 9, 1945. 
Mr. W. P. Bartet, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of November 1, file Informal Com- 
plaint No. 173707, concerning rates on fur- 
niture from Billings, Mont., to eastern points 
as desired by the Yellowstone Cabinet Co, 
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This matter is being given prompt atten- 
tion and further advice will be transmitted to 
you at an early date as to conclusion reached. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. SorrcEL, 
Freight Traffic Manager. 

Copies to Mr. P. H. Burnham, freight traffic 
manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Mr. J. G. Morrison, general freight 
traffic manager, Northern Pacific Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mr. K. G. Carlson, freight 
traffic manager, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha. 

On November 29, 1945, Mr. Bartel, of the 
Commission, was written by Mr. Battey, 
chairman of the Montana Lines Committee, 
which letter follows: 


MonrtTANA LINES COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Ill., November 29, 1945. 
Mr. W. P. BARTEL, 
Secretary, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As chairman of the Montana 
Lines Committee, I have been directed to 
write you regarding your letter November 1, 
1945, Informal Complaint No. 173707 ad- 
dressed to Messrs. E. W. Soergel, P. H. Burn- 
ham, J. G. Morrison, and K. G. Carlson, rela- 
tive to rates on new furniture from Billings, 
Mont., to eastern points. 

At meeting of Montana Lines Freight 
Traffic Managers’ Committee in Chicago this 
week, the following rates were recommended 
for publication as commodity rates on furni- 
ture or furniture parts as described in west- 
ern classification under heading of “Furni- 
ture” or “Furniture Parts” for application 
from Billings, Mont., to points taking groups 
A, B, and C rates, as shown on pages 125 to 
197, inclusive, of TCFB North Coast Terri- 
torial Directory No. 40-I, subject to the con- 
currence of official carriers. 

To group A: $2.57 per 100 pounds. 

To group B: $2.34 per 100 pounds. 

To group C: $2.22 per 100 pounds. 

Minimum weight, 12,500 pounds for cars 
40 feet 7 inches or less in length, and 16,000 
pounds for cars over 40 feet 7 inches and 
under 50 feet 6 inches in length. 

The above recommended rates are, of 
course, subject to the approval of Official 
carriers. 

Copy of this letter is being transmitted to 
Mr. K. O. Carlson, secretary, Yellowstone Cab- 
inet Co., Billings, Mont. 

Yours very truly, 
R. B. Batter, Chairman, 


Copies to Mr. E. W. Soergel, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. W. D. 
O’Brien, acting freight traffic manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. J. G. 
Morrison, general freight traffic manager, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. 
K. G. Carlson, freight traffic manager, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr.; Mr. K. O. 
Carlson, secretary, Yellowstone Cabinet Co., 
Billings, Mont. 

To this letter, Mr. Bartel replies: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 16, 1946. 
Mr. R. B. BatTey, 
Chairman, Montana Lines Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: On November 29, 1945, file Mon- 
tana 2273, Supp. 1 (reopened), you wrote 
the Commission that as chairman of the 
Montana Lines Committee, you were di- 
rected to reply to a letter dated October 10, 
1945, addressed to Senator Burton K, 
Wheeler by Yellowstone Cabinet Co., K. O. 
Carlson, secretary, relative to the rates on 
furniture and furniture parts from Billings, 
Mont., to eastern points. 

You stated that, at a meeting of the Mon- 
tana Lines Freight Traffic Manager’s Com- 
mittee, in Chicago, publication of certain 
rates on furniture or furniture parts were 
recommended, subject to concurrence of the 
official carriers. Nothing further has been 
heard from you. You are requested to ad- 
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vise the Commission what progress has been 
made with respect to publishing the pro- 
posed rates and if, when, and where said 
rates will be published. 

Respectfully, 


Secretary. 


And on the same day Mr. Bartel wrote the 
following letter: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, April 16, 1946. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Enclosed is a copy of a 
letter addressed to Chairman Battey together 
with copies of all letters to and from the car- 
riers relative to the publishing of rates on 
furniture and furniture parts from Billings, 
Mont., to eastern points. Upon receipt of 
further advice from the carriers you will be 
promptly advised. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. BartTeEL, 
. Secretary. 


Senator Hawkes. What is the date of that? 

The CHAIRMAN. April 16, 1946. This case 
is now over 18 months old and no action has 
been taken despite the fact that the Secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
wrote these letters suggesting that they give 
consideration to putting them into effect. 

What the railroads say is that because of 
the fact that he can sell his products right 
now it does not matter what the rates are 
and the Commission has pointed that that 
has nothing to do with reasonableness of the 
rates. The fact also that the Michigan man- 
ufacturers might ask for lower rates has 
nothing to do with the reasonableness of the 
rates, So, the matter has been held up some- 
thing like 18 months and is being passed 
around to these various bureaus. 

Mr. Kriipay. I would like to say one more 
thing about this chart, if I may. 

As I stated before, the president sits on 
the Western Association of Railroads; the 
vice president in charge of rates sits on the 
executive committee; and his subordinates 
sit in the regional committees. 

Of course, on the top committee in each 
region, the vice president has a right to come 
down and sit in their meetings because he 
is called the executive of the regional or 
local bureaus. He can sit both here and on 
this executive committee down here. 

Now, in answer to the Senator from New 
Jersey who raised very interesting questions 
about the independent action. All of these 
plans and any agreements down here, state 
on their faces that every carrier shall have a 
right of independent action; but they further 
state that when he renounces the right of 
independent action that it may be appealed 
up to the top and he agrees to withhold his 
independent action until the appeals are 
decided. 

Now, we have papers definitely showing, 
and I think we have shown it to this com- 
mittee, that after he gets through all this 
western machinery that the Association of 
American Railroads upon complaint from 
some other road that the rates out there 
might be harmful to it can throw the thing 
up here to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. It has been shown that in the plan 
of the AAR there has not been any provision 
for independent action. On the contrary that 
plan was to the effect that there should be 
compulsory arbitration in the AAR, 

I noticed that about 10 or 15 days before 
they answered at Lincoln, Nebr., they re- 
wrote that AAR plan. I heard some of the 
boys laughing about that. In the new writ- 
ten plan they have written in there that any 
road can take independent action and they 
struck out of their constitution the ref- 
erence to compulsory arbitration. 

In other words, when we became interested 
in this western agreement they canceled and 
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when we got interested in this compulsory 
arbitration thing they struck it out about 15 
days before answering. 

That was the same thing as in the joint 
traffic case or the Trans-Missouri case. They 
want out and canceled it but the court held 
that did not make the case moot, The court 
had the opinion that they had the potential 
power to set it up again after the heat was 
off, if I may use that expression. 

In connection with that furniture, while 
the chairman was out this morning, I showed 
the committee that there was in existence a 
plan whereby hardwood lumber shippers 
could ship lumber into a furniture factory 
with a certain rate and the furniture could 
move out of the factory to the ultimate desti- 
nation on a rate set up in such fashion that 
there would be what they called a cut-back 
of the rate, making a total rate less than the 
local rate into the factory plus the rate out 
of the factory to the ultimate destination. 

That was in existence and was an ad- 
vantage both to the hardwood lumber grow- 
ers and shippers and to the furniture people. 
It is shown here as a good illustration of how 
this works as a national mechanism. 

In the South, the southern bureau filed a 
proposal that they would like to do away 
with all that if, as, and when it was done 
away with in the Southwest. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Cleveland they were working 
with the proposition to do away with it in 
the South and Southwest. I point that out 
because it is extremely difficult for the furni- 
ture man in Montana to know what is hap- 
pening to him because there may be some 
kind of a proposal somewhere that will do 
away with his rate advantage. 

Our view is that the southwestern furni- 
ture man and the southwestern lumberman 
ought not to be disturbed and the south- 
western railroad ought not to be disturbed 
with its customers merely because somebody 
else in some other region wants them dis- 
turbed. We do not think the Congress con- 
templated that kind of a system. 

The CHarrMaNn. Here is a small manufac- 
turing concern getting started. They tell 
him, first, we will not disturb the rates 
because during this particular period you 
can sell all the products you can manufac- 
ture. Secondly, because the manufacturers 
in Grand Rapids may ask for a lower rate 
to the West, they cannot lower his rate to 
the East even though it may be too high. 

If a manufacturer in Montana wants to 
start a manufacturing plant, he cannot get a 
reasonable rate to eastern points because a 
manufacturer in Grand Rapids, Mich., may 
ask for a lower rate. 

Under those circumstances, there is no 
chance for the manufacturing establish- 
ments to get built up in Montana. And the 
idea of holding it up while it is being kicked 
about in these bureaus, when the Northern 
Pacific should be getting more business, pro- 
vided this furniture company could send 
more of its furniture over their line to the 
East, is not a sound one. 

He said he was shipping three carloads a 
week and he intended enlarging his plant 
because he was turning out a first-class 
product. The Northern Pacific is bound to 
lose in the long run because the Grand 
Rapids people may ask for a lower rate some 
time in the future. 


EXHIBIT A 


AGREEMENT AMONG VARIOUS RAILROADS FOR 
COMMISSIONER PLAN, WESTERN DISTRICT, 
EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1932 


This agreement, made and entered into 
this day of . 1932, by and 
between— 

The Alton Railroad Co., the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Chicago & 
Eastern [Illinois Railway Co., Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co., Chicago Great 
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Western Railroad Co., Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co., the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co., Duluth, 
Winnipeg & Pacific Railway. 

Louis B. Barry, Jr., as receiver for Fort 
Smith & Western Railway Co., Great North- 
ern Railway Co., Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., Midland 
Valley Railroad Co., Mineral Range Railroad 
Co. 

W. H. Bremner as receiver for the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. 

W. Stephenson as receiver for Missouri & 
North Arkansas Railway Co., Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale as re- 
ceivers for St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co., St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., 
Southern Pacific Co., the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co., Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Walter S. Franklin and Frank C. Nico- 
demus, Jr., as receivers for Wabash Railway 
Co. and the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
each party hereto acting herein on its own 
behalf and, to the extent of its interests, on 
behalf of any railroad company or com- 
panies in the western district, not parties 
hereto, owned, operated, or controlled by it 
or by it jointly with others, witnesseth: 

Recitals: The parties hereto are all 
affiliated with the Western Association of 
Railway Executives and operates lines of rail- 
road in the western district. It is desirable 
that, for the mutual benefits of all railroads 
operating in the western district, a plan be 
adopted— 

1. To advance their interests with relation 
to other forms of transportation; and for 
securing definite cooperation among them 
to the end that consideration may be given 
from the general standpoint of all railroads 
in the district, rather than from the stand- 
point of an individual railroad, to all matters 
affecting: 

2. All matters of general railroad policy; 

3. Rates, both passenger and freight, 
traffic rules and practices: 

4. Service: 

A. Freight and passenger train schedules 
and service. 

B. Terminal and any unusual accessorial 
facilities or accommodations. 

Agreement: Now, therefore, it is mutually 
agreed by and between the parties hereto as 
follows: 


PLAN TO BE ADOPTED FOR PURPOSES RECITED 


Secrion 1. The parties hereby agree, for 
the purposes above recited, to adopt the plan 
hereinafter set forth, the essence of which 
is: First, the establishment of the position 
of a neutral commissioner for the western 
district who, viewing all questions from the 
standpoint of what is best for the railroads 
of the district as a whole, shall assist the 
railroads in reaching an amicable settlement 
of any differences which may arise, and in 
effectuating policies, involving matters speci- 
fied in items Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, in the 
recitals hereof; and, second, the estab- 
lishment of a committee of directors to which 
such Commissioner shall report as herein- 
after provided. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONER FOR WESTERN 
DISTRICT 

Sec. 2. There shall be appointed, in the 

manner hereinafter provided, a neutral com- 

missioner for the western district (herein- 

after called commissioner) who shall func- 


?The following companies subsequently 
became parties to the Commissioner agree- 
ment: Illinois Terminal RR. System, Litch- 
field & Madison Ry. Co. 
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tion as hereinafter set out and whose head- 
quarters shall be in Chicago, Ill. The parties 
hereto shall arrange, through their repre- 
sentation in the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, for the selection, promptiy 
after the effective date hereof, of said com- 


missioner by the executive committee of said: 


association, and that, when selected, the 
commissioner shall ex officio become, and 
during his incumbency as such commissioner 
remain, the chairman of said western asso- 
ciation. It is clearly understood, however, 
that the duties of the commissioner, as such, 
shall be entirely distinct and separate from 
his duties as chairman of such association. 
The executive committee of said association 
shall also fix the salary to be paid to said 
commissioner and authorize him to employ 
such office force and secure such office quar- 
ters as may be necessary for the conduct of 
his office as commissioner, and shall approve 
the compensation to be paid such office force 
and for such quarters. The salary and ex- 
penses of the commissioner, including rental 
for office quarters, and of his office force, shall 
be apportioned among the parties hereto 
upon the same basis and in the same man- 
ner as the expenses of the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives are apportioned. 
FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONER 

Sec. 3. It is expressly understood that the 
Commissioner shall have no plenary or ab- 
solute power nor shall he exercise supervi- 
sion over any particular railroad activity, 
but he shall act only in a mediatory and re- 
porting capacity as hereinafter provided. 


COMMITTEE OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 4. Promptly after the effective date 
of this agreement there shall be established 
a Committee of Directors to be chosen as 
follows: Each party hereto shall appoint one 
director from among the members of its.own 
Board of Directors, who shall not, however, 
be a president, vice president, or a receiver; 
Provided, however, That if any party hereto 
shall not desire to appoint a director on 
said committee it may, in lieu of such ap- 
pointment, nominate to represent it on said 
committee a director appointed by any 
other company. In the event any member 
of the Committee of Directors ceases to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
party appointing him, he shall at once be 
replaced upon such committee by a new ap- 
pointee of such party having qualifications 
as above. Neither the Committee of Direc- 
tors, nor any member thereof as such, shall 
exercise any control or supervision over any 
particular activity of the railroads of the 
western district, nor shall said committee 
have any plenary or absolute power. The 
purpose intended to be served by the es- 
tablishment of the Committee of Directors 
is that such committee and the members 
thereof, as representatives of the stockhold- 
ing interests of the railroads in the western 
district, may be specifically informed, in the 
manner hereinafter provided, as to any 
questions adversely affecting net revenues 
arising among any of the railroads in the 
western district upon which it has not been 
possible to secure unanimity of action by 
the interested railroads. 


CHANGES FROM CURRENT PRACTICE—-PROCEDURE 


Sec. 5. The parties hereto agree that, be- 
fore inaugurating any material change in 
current practice of any material innovation 
(both being hereinafter referred to a change 
in practice or change) with respect to mat- 
ters set out in items numbered 2, 3 and 4 
in the recitals hereof, the following proce- 
dure shall be followed: 

(a) If the proposed change in practice is 
with respect to matters set out in item num- 
bered 2 in the recitals hereof, to wit, All 
matters of general railroad policy, and such 
change, if made, might adversely affect the 
earnings of any other party or parties hereto, 
the proponent will notify in writing each 
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of the other parties hereto whose earnings 
might be so affected by such proposed change. 
Any party or parties so notified desiring to 
protest against such proposed change shall, 
within fifteen (15) days after receipt of 
such notice, advise in writing the party serv- 
ing same. The proponent of such change 
and the parties hereto protesting against the 
same shall make an honest effort to come to 
an agreement with respect to the matters at 
issue. 

(b) If the proposed change in practice is 
with respect to matters set out in item num- 
bered 8 in the recitals hereof, to wit, Rates, 
both passenger and freight, traffic rules and 
practices, the proponent will present such 
proposed change to the appropriate one of 
the following existing organizations and 
handle the same through such organization 
in accordance with established practice: 
Western Trunk Line Committee, Southwest- 
ern Freight Bureau, Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau, Western Passenger Associa- 
tion, Southwestern Passenger Association, 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 
other associations subordinate to or col- 
lateral with the above organizations. 

Appeals where proper and desired shall be 
made to the Western Traffic Executive Com- 
mittee in regular course. 

(c) If the proposed change in practice is 
with respect to matters set out in item No. 
4 of the recitals hereof, to wit, “Service: A. 
Freight and passenger train schedules and 
service. B. Terminal and any unusual ac- 
cessorial facilities or accommodations,” and 
such change, if made, might adversely affect 
the earnings of any other party or parties 
hereto, the proponent will present such pro- 
posed change to the Western Association of 
Railway Executives or an organization subor- 
dinate thereto and handle the same through 
such association or subordinate organization 
in accordance with established practice. 

It is expressly understood, however, that 
the provisions of this section 5 shall not 
apply in emergency cases where a change in 
practice is.contemplated for the purpose of 
meeting transportation competition other 
than rail; unless, however, the contemplated 
change may be of such a n ture that, if 
made, the adverse effect on the earnings of 
another party or other parties hereto might 
be so drastic as to outweigh any advantage 
which may be gained by such a change by 
the party contemplating it. 

It is understood that in all things the 
parties will abide by the spirit of this agreé- 
ment, the basic purpose of which is to avoid 
practices which will dissipate railroad earn- 
ings in the western district. 


REFERENCE OF CONTROVERSIES TO COMMISSIONER 


Src. 6. If the matter at issue is one of the 
nature set out in subdivision (a) of said 
section 5, then, upon failure of the propo- 
nent and the opponents of the proposed 
change in practice to reach an amicable 
agreement within a reasonable time and at 
all events within 30 days from the 
service of notice by the proponent as pro- 
vided for in said section 5, any of such parties 
may refer the controversy to the Commis- 
sioner by serving upon him written notice 
setting out the nature of the controversy and 
advising him of the effort made to settle the 
same and such notice shall be served 
promptly after the fact of inability to agree 
has been established. Copy of such notice 
shall at the same time be furnished by the 
party or parties serving the same to all other 
parties hereto involved in or affected by such 
controversy. 

When, with regard to matters mentioned 
in subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 5 
hereof, the procedure provided for by the or- 
ganizations therein referred to shall have 
been concluded and final action taken on 
any proposed change in practice, then the 
proponent of such change if unsuccessful, 
or if successful, any opponent or opponents 
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thereto voting in the minority on such pro- 
posed change, may refer the matter or mat- 
ters at issue to the Commissioner. Such 
reference shall k2 initiated by written or 
telegraphic notice to the Commissioner, copy 
to the other party or parties hereto con- 
cerned, served within 8 days after official 
announcement of final action as aforesaid. 
Said notice shall state briefly the matter or 
matters at issue and the procedure thereto- 
fore taken. 


EFFORT OF COMMISSIONER TO COMPOSE DIFFER- 
ENCES—HOW TO BE MADE 


Sec. 7. Upon receipt of notice referring a 
controversy to the Commissioner in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 6 hereof 
the Commissioner shall immediately proceed 
to develop all the essential facts relating and 
pertinent to both sides of said controversy, 
soliciting such information from all parties 
involved therein or affected thereby through 
correspondence, personal interview, or joint 
conference, as the Commissioner may deter- 
mine. The Commissioner shall have sufficient 
time in which to develop thoroughly and to 
correlate such essential data. After a study 
of the facts so developed it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioner, acting as an intermedi- 
ary or mediator, to arrive at a fair and proper 
solution and settlement of the controversy, 
having in mind the greatest possible conser- 
vation of net revenue to the parties involved 
in or affected by the controversy as a whole. 
Should any party or parties involved in or 
affected by such controversy fail to approve 
the solution proffered by the Commisssioner, 
such party or parties shall give written notice 
to the Commissioner and the other parties so 
involved or affected of its or their disapproval 
and of its or their election to proceed inde- 
pendently, and nothing herein contained 
shall preclude such dissenting party or par- 
ties from proceeding independently after giv- 
ing such notice. 

No proposed change in practice shall be put 
into effect by any party hereto, except as 
provided in the next to the last paragraph 
of section § hereof, until the procedure con- 
templated in sections 5, 6, and 7 hereof shail 
have been concluded. 


REPORT BY COMMISSIONER TO COMMITTEE OF 
DIRECTORS ON FAILURE TO COMPOSE CON- 
TROVERSY 


Sec. 8. In the event of the Commissioner’s 
inability to compose a controversy, resulting 
in notice of independent action by any party 
or parties involved in or affected thereby, the 
Commissioner shall make a written report to 
the Committee of Directors, summarizing the 
issues involved in the controversy, the pro- 
ceedings taken by him in connection there- 
with and stating the solution proffered by 
him to the parties involved or affected, with 
copy to interested lines, and thereupon the 
Commissioner’s relation to such controversy 
shall cease except that he shall furnish any 
additional or supplemental data at hand 
that may be requested by the committee or 
any member thereof. 


AGREEMENT APPLICABLE ONLY TO OPERATIONS IN 
WESTERN DISTRICT 


Sec. 9. Certain of the parties hereto 
operate lines of railroad in other districts 
of the United States in addition to their 
operation in the western district. As to such 
parties the provisions of this agreement shall 
be effective only with regard to questions in- 
volving matters specified in items numbered 
1, 2, 3, and 4 in the recitals hereof which 
touch ‘or concern their lines of railroad in 
the western district. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER DISTRICTS ADOPTING 
COMMISSIONER PLAN 


Sec. 10. In the event a plan similar to the 
one herein detailed is effected among the 
railroads in the southern and eastern dis- 
tricts of the United States, the executive 
committee of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives is hereby authorized to 
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bring about such cooperation with such 
other districts as may tend toward the settle- 
ment of questions of a national or interdis- 
trict character of the nature specified in 
items numbered 2, 3, and 4 in the recitals 
hereof along lines similar to those provided 
for the settlement of questions under this 
agreement. 


SIGNATURES IN SEPARATE COUNTERPARTS 


Sec. 11. This agreement may be signed in 
any number of separate counterparts with 
the same force and effect as if signatures 
of all the parties hereto were affixed to one 
original, but it is understood that this in- 
strument shall not become a contract of, or 
be binding upon, any party hereto until 
counterparts thereof shall have been signed 
on behalf of all parties hereto, other than 
receivers, by officers thereunto duly author- 
ized by action of the respective boards of 
directors or executive committees of such 
parties, and, in case of receivers, by the 
receivers with approval of courts having 
jurisdiction. 


EFFECTIVE DATE—TERM 


Sc. 12. This agreement shall become effec- 
tive on the first day of the calendar month 
next succeeding the date upon which counter- 
parts of this agreement have been fully exe- 
cuted on behalf of all parties hereto, other 
than receivers, by their proper officers duly 
authorized so to do by their respective boards 
of directors or executive committees and by 
the receivers, parties hereto, with approval 
of courts having jurisdiction, and this agree- 
ment shall continue in full force and effect 
for a period of 5 years from and after said 
effective date and thereafter until termi- 
nated as herein provided. It is agreed that 


this agreement may be terminated by any 
party hereto at the end of said 5-year period 
by 1 year’s prior written notice to all of the 
other parties hereto or may be terminated 


by any party hereto after the expiration of 
said 5-year period by written notice given 
by such party to all other parties hereto, 
either before or after the expiration of said 
5-year pericd, on any date in such notice 
stated, not less, however, than 1 year sub- 
sequent to the date upon which such notice 
is given. It is further agreed that any party 
hereto may during said 5-year period or dur- 
ing the subsequent period, without terminat- 
ing this agreement, withdraw from this 
agreement by serving on the other parties 
hereto six (6) months’ notice in writing of its 
intention to withdraw; Provided, however, 
That any party so withdrawing shall, after 
such withdrawal, continue to be responsible 
for, and shall pay, its proportion, on the 
basis herein provided for, of any continuing 
expense for the payment of which the 
parties hereto may have become bound prior 
to the effective date of such withdrawal. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this section, 
the chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives shall duly notify each 
party hereto, in writing, of the effective date 
of this agreement. 


PROPERTIES UNDER RECEIVERSHIPS 

Src. 13. The execution of this agreement by 
the receivers for Fort Smith and Western 
Railway Co., the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad Co., Missouri and North Arkansas 
Railway Co., St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co., and Wabash Railway Co., is solely as 
receivers and not as individuals and neither 
said receivers, or any of them nor any one 
who shall succeed them as receivers, shall be 
bound by any of the terms and conditions of 
this agreement after the date of his or their 
discharge as such receivers, After the termi- 
nation of any such receivership, the company 
succeeding to the ownership and control 
of the railroad property involved in such re- 
ceivership may take the place herein of the 
receiver or receivers for such property, and 
for itself, its successors and assigns, become 
entitled to all of the benefits accruing to, and 
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be bound by all the obligations imposed 
upon, said receiver or receivers hereunder. 


SUCCESSORS AND ASSIGNS 


Sec. 14. Subject to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 13 hereof, this agreement shall inure to 
the benefit of and be binding upon the par- 
ties hereto, their successors and assigns. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto, 
other than receivers, have caused this agree- 
ment to be executed as of the date first herein 
written by their respective officers thereunto 
duly authorized by their respective board 
of directors or executive committees, and 
the receivers, parties hereto, have executed 
this agreement as of said date, having been 
duly authorized so to do by order of court. 


Attest: 


Secretary. 

Interpretation of section 5 (c), commis- 
sioner agreement, agreed to by signatory car- 
riers, effective September 27, 1934: 

“When a signatory plans a change of 
schedule it shall serve notice of the change, 
in such detail as will make clear its inten- 
tions, upon all roads which, in its opinion, 
might be affected, such notice to be given 
at least 15 days in advance of the effective 
date of the change. Copy of notice should 
be filed with the chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives.” 

In addition to the above interpretation the 
following ruling was made by the commis- 
sioner on November 21, 1935, in connection 
with freight and passenger train schedules 
and service: 

“When notice is given by a carrier of a pro- 
posed change in schedules, the policy has 
been established of permitting competing 
lines to meet such schedule on the effective 
date of the proposed change, even though 
less than the 15 days’ advance notice is given 
by them of intention to meet the new or 
changed service. 

The purpose of requiring 15 days’ advance 
notice is three-fold. It enables a competing 
line to protest such change under the com- 
missioner agreement; to meet the new sched- 
ule on the effective date thereof; or to per- 
mit the new schedule to become effective 
without making any change in their own 
existing schedules. It would obviously defeat 
the purpose of requiring 15 days’ notice if the 
rule were to be rigidly applied when lines are 
merely meeting a situation created by the in- 
auguration of new or changed service on the 
part of a competing carrier. 

The above policy has been followed in deal- 
ing with schedule changes since the adop- 
tion of the interpretation relative thereto, 
and while perhaps the language of circulars 
issued in connection with this subject is not 
entirely clear in that regard, in fairness to all 
of the western carriers the above indicated 
policy will be followed in dealing with such 
matters. 

This, of course, does not relieve any carrier 
from the necessity for advising all concerned 
of its intention to meet the new or changed 
schedules. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I believe 
the proponents of the conference report 
have 5 minutes left. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Kan- 
sas believes that the best use that could 
be made of that 5 minutes is to ask for 
a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
about the time of the opponents? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
opponents have 3 minutes left. 

Mr. WHERRY. Who is in charge of 
the time of the opponents? 


The 


The 
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Mr. REED. The Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RvsseEL.]. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia yielded the remainder 
of the time to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia if he cares to yield the last 3 
minutes? 

Mr.RUSSELL. Has the Senator from 
Montana concluded? 

Mr. MURRAY. I have. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the remaining 
time to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER’. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I believe 
that I have consistently failed to sub- 
scribe to the various efforts which have 
been made in the course of the past few 
years to weaken the antitrust laws and 
to impair the validity of the judicial de- 
cisions interpreting those laws. 

Of course, a case can always be made 
for cooperation; and if cooperation were 
all that were achieved in the various de- 
signs, it would no doubt be in the public 
interest for them to take place. But, 
Mr. President, the antitrust laws were 
founded upon the sound Democratic free 
enterprise doctrine. The tendency in 
this country today which is underman- 
ning our free enterprise system is the 
gradual paralysis of monopoly in the Na- 
tion’s economy. Big business is becom- 
ing constantly greater, and small busi- 
ness is being steadily squeezed out. If, 
therefore, we do not strengthen our free 
enterprise system, which gives small 
business a chance to grow larger, if we 
do not prevent the tendency toward con- 
centration of economic power, it means 
inevitably that free enterprise will be 
driven out of America or we shall have to 
resort to public regulation, if not public 
ownership, to protect legitimately the 
public interest. 

Because I believe in the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise, because I believe 
that monopoly is dangerous to the sys- 
tem of a democratic capitalism, which is 
the American way of economic life, and 
because I believe that the bill is against 
those principles, I hope the conference 
report will not be approved by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Pulbright 
George 


Kem 


Kilgore 
Knowland 
r 
McCarthy 
MeCiellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 


ar 
McMahon 


Gurney 

Hatch 

Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 

Ives 

Johnson, Colo. 
Johnston, 8. C. 
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O’Conor Smith 
O'Daniel Sparkman 
O’Mahoney Stennis 
Pepper Taft 

Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Revercomb 


Thomas, Utah 
Robertson, Va 


Thye 
Russell Tydings 


Saltonstall Vandenberg 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on Senate bill 110. 

The report was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR ON JUNE 
1 AND FOR HOUR OF MEETING ON 
THAT DATE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to have the Senate adjourn to- 
night, at the conclusion of this session, 
and thereafter to convene on Tuesday 
next at 11 o’clock a.m. Thc reason that 
I ask for an adjournment is that we wish 
to clear the legislative day, so that there 
will be no question of a point of order in 
regard to a legislative bill which might 
be passed during the call of the Consent 
Calendar. ‘ 

So, Mr. President, with that purpose in 
view, I now ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday, June 1, 1948, at the conclu- 
sion of the morning business, the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of unob- 
jected-to bills on the calendar, begin- 
ning with the first number thereon, 
namely, No. 55. That will permit the 
passage of some of the bills on the cal- 
endar as to which objections have been 
ironed out, for we shall go back to the 
first part of the calendar. I ask unani- 
mous consent to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator repeat the last part of his re- 
quest? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am asking unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday next, the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unobjected-to bills on the calendar, 
going back to the beginning. The reason 
for that is that there are several bills on 
the calendar—— 

Mr, RUSSELL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate is to convene at 11 o’clock on 
Tuesday, is ‘t? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And that will mean 
that the morning hour will be concluded 
at 1 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Without objection, the unanimous- 
consent request is agreed to, 

Mr. WHERRY. I also ask that when 
the Senate adjourns today, it adjourn 
until Tuesday next at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro-tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 


cation and letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


May 28 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR HovsInc AND HOME FINANCE 
Acency (5S. Doc. No. 163) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in the form of amendments to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1949 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CONSOLIDATION OF PARKER Dam AND Davis 
Dam PROJECTS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to consolidate the Parker 
Dam power project and the Davis Dam project 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN FUNCTIONS AND AC- 

TIVITIES OF BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide authority for certain functions and 
activities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

AUTHORITY FOR VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
To CoNnTRACT FOR CERTAIN INVESTIGATION 
REPORTS IN CONNECTION WITH INSURANCE 
CLAIMS 
A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract for 
certain investigation reports in connection 
with insurance claims (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


PROTEST AGAINST UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference and to have printed 
in the Recorp, a letter from Mrs. Wil- 
liam Eckstein, secretary of the Kansas 
Regional Women’s Guild, Marysville, 
Kans., embodying a resolution adopted by 
that organization, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing uni- 
versal military training in peacetime. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH, 
Marysville, Kans., May 22, 1948. 

Dear Sir: At a recent meeting of the Kansas 
Regional Women’s Guild the following reso- 
lution’ was adopted: 

“Whereas the General Synod of 1944 ex- 
pressed itself as being unalterably opposed 
to postwar conscription and compulsory mili- 
tary training: Be it 

“Resolved, That we protest the propaganda 
of the Army and the American Legion which 
seeks to sejl universal military training to 
the American public, and also the threat of 
Representative ANDREWs to force Congress to 
vote on universal military training without 
proper time for debate.” 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. WM. EcxsTeIn, 
Secretary, Central Kansas Regional 
Women’s Guild. 2 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR POTATOES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
present.a resolution signed by Harry E. 
Humphrey, of the State of Maine, and 
several other citizens of the States of 
Idaho, New York, Connecticut, Virginia, 
Oregon, and California relating to the 
price support for potatoes, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REccrD, as follows: 


Representatives of the potato industry re- 
solve that— 

1. Whereas potatoes are so essential and 
healthful a part of the daily diet that na- 
tional well-being requires consumers to be 
provided with an adequate and steady sup- 
ply of sound-quality potatoes at fair prices; 
and 

2. Whereas potatoes rank fifth in farm 
value of all agricultural crops grown in the 
Nation and second in value as a food crop; 
and 

8. Whereas the hazards of potato produc- 
tion are great and prices are subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations; and 

4. Whereas surpluses depress prices out of 
all proportion to size of the surplus and 
render potato producers financially insecure, 
resulting in much smaller acreages, crops, 
and extreme high prices; and 

5. Whereas the potato grower is entitled 
to the same protection as is offered by the 
Government to growers of other essential 
crops: Now, therefore, be it 

esolved— 

(1) That potatoes be provided with price 
support after December 31, 1948, for the one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion bushels of 1948 crop merchantable late 
potatoes, which would only be giving late 
potato growers the same fair treatment as 
is accorded early potato growers; and 

(2) That price support for potatoes be es- 
tablished for subsequent years on a sound 
permanent basis, assuring potato growers a 
price of from 60 to 90 percent of parity, with 
authority to require compliance with pro- 
duction goals, acreage allotments, and mar- 
keting practices, as a condition of eligibility 
for price support; and 

(3) That the potato industry, through its 
own efforts, carry through a program to pro- 
vide consumers with better quality and 
thereby to improve consumer acceptance and 
increase per capita consumption. 

L. E. Stephens, Idaho; Harry E. Um- 
phrey, Maine; Amherst W. Davis, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Joseph Lautt, Connecti- 
cut; John B. Sentro, Virginia; Scott 
Warren, Oregon and California. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 2469. A bill to amend section 1700 (a) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code so as to 
exempt hospitalized servicemen and veterans 
from the admissions tax when admitted free; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1423); 

S. 2580. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey a cer- 
tain tract of land in the State of Tennessee 
to the city of Johnson City; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1435); 

H.R. 5065. A bill to amend section 1700 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code so as 
to exempt hospitalized servicemen and vet- 
erans from the admissions tax when ad- 
mitted free; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1424); and 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1425). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H.R. 3628. A bill to revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1428); 
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H. R. 5151. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to James P. Love a 
patent to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1429); 

S. Res. 244. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; without amendment, 
and, under the rule, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration; and 

H. Con. Res. 129. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint committee composed 
of members of the Senate and the House 
Public Lands Committee to make an inves- 
tigation of ‘our island possessions in the 
Pacific and trust territories, and report back 
recommendations for legislation providing 
for civil government; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1430), and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8S. 2617. A bill to include certain lands in 
the Carson National Forest, N. Mex., and tor 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1426). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8. 2743. A bill providing for the more expe- 
ditious determination of certain claims filed 
by Ute Indians; with amendments (Rept. 
No, 1427). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

8.1797. A bill to authorize the advance- 
ment of certain lieutenants on the retired 
list of the Navy, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1432). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 286. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a research laboratory for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, United States Army, at or 
in the vicinity of Boston, Mass.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1431); and 

S. 2680. A bill to enhance further the se- 
curity of the United States by preventing 
disclosures of information concerning the 
cryptographic systems and the communica- 
tion intelligence activities of the United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 1433). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

§S. 2319. A bill to provide for a survey of 
physically handicapped citizens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1434). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 2766. A bill for the relief of Charles E. 
Geoghegan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
THYE): 

8. 2767. A bill to provide assistance in the 
recruitment and distribution of farm labor 
for the increased production, harvesting, 
and preparation for market of agricultural 
commodities to meet domestic needs and for- 
eign commitment; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

8.2768. A bill for the relief of Annie 
Louise Rees and Annie Jeannette Rees; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

8. 2769. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for acquired lands (61 Stat. 913), to 
provide for competitive bidding on leases is- 
sued thereunder; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

8.2770. A bill to fix the rank of the As- 
sistant to the Chief of Engineers in charge 
of river and harbor and flood-control im- 
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provements; to the Committee on Armed 


Services. 
By Mr. MORSE: 
8.2771. A bill for the relief of Hazel M. 
Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAX— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUTLER submitted four amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 2245) to repeal the tax 
on oleomargarine, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a lim- 
ited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS AND INDEPENDENT EX- 
ECUTIVE AGENCIES, 1949—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6481) making ap- 
propriations for Government corpora- 
tions and independent executive agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 9, strike out the figures 
“$27,389,061” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$31,389,C61.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike out the figures 
“$21,689,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$25,689,000.” 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “dams” 
insert “a steam plant and facilities at New 
Johnsonville, Tenn., and.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
INTERIOR, 1949—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
McFaRLAND) submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 6705) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 

On page 21, line 15, after “$40,000;” insert 
“Payment to the San Carlos Irrigation and 
Drainage District in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of March 7, 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 10) $190,000.” 

On page 22, line 1, strike out “$3,086,000” 
and insert “$3,276,000.” 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6705) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for fil- 
ing minority views on behalf of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program be extended for 2 weeks. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AIR 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 6407) to 
encourage the development of an inter- 
national air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

(For text of conference report, see p. 
6971, CONGRESSIONAL REecorD, House pro- 
ceedings of June 2, 1948.) 


STATEMENTS BY GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
AND UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, 
CIO, WITH REGARD TO NEW CONTRACT 


|Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp state- 
ments issued by General Motors Corp. and 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, concern- 
ing the new 2-year contract between them, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE EVE- 
NING SUN 


{Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an editorial entitled “The Trade Agreements 
Issue,” from the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
May 24, 1948, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


WISCONSIN’S FRIENDSHIP FLEET—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE BELOIT NEWS 


{Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Wisconsin’s Friendship Fleet,” from 
the Beloit (Wis.) News of May 10, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


REFLECTIONS ON A WAR—EDITORIAL 
FROM PM 


|[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Reflections on a War,” published 
in PM, Thursday, May 27, 1948, which ap- 
Pears in the Appendix.] 


RIFT WITH BRITAIN—ARTICLE BY 
MARQUIS CHILDS 


|[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Rift With Britain,” by Marquis Childs, 
published in the Washington Post on Fri- 
day, May 28, 1948, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MINERAL POSITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


[Mr. MALONE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Recovery Program Raises Foreign De- 
mand for Zinc, Lead, and Crpper,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal of May 24, 1948, 
and an editorial entitled “Must Mercury 
Mining Die?” published in the May 1948 issue 
of the Mining Congress Journal, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


OUTLINE OF PART OF CALIFORNIA VET- 
ERAN LAWS COMPILED BY IRWIN J. 
LANDIS 


[Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an outline of 
part of the California veteran laws, compiled 
by Irwin J. Landis, director of rehabilitation 
of the Disabled American Veterans, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
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ANTIMONOPOLY LEGISLATION— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp three editorials 
on the subject of antimonopoly legislation: 
First, an editorial entitled “Stature of the 
FTC,” published in the Tennesseean, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 13, 1946; second, an 
editorial entitled “Plugging the Hole,” pub- 
lished in the Tennessean under date of May 
26, 1945; and, third, an editorial entitled 
“Merging the Rice Mills,” published in the 
Times-Picayune, of New Orleans La., on May 
27, 1947, which appear in the Appendix.] 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER—ADDRESS BY MORTON J. 
TOMPKINS 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Morton J. Tompkins, master, Ore- 
gon State Grange, before the Oregon chap- 
ter of the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action, Portland, Oreg., on March 6, 1948, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS ISSUE 


[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter and cer- 
tain speeches and newspaper comments with 
reference to civil rights, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


AWARD OF AMERICANISM MEDAL TO 
ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Army and Navy Union has awarded to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States its Americanism medal for the 
distinguished service he has rendered in 
acquainting the American people with 
communism and un-American trends. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a letter from the Army and Navy Union 
addressed to the Attorney General, giv- 
ing the reasons for its award made to 
him. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 14, 1948. 

Hon. Tom CLaRkK, 
Attorney General of the United States 

of America: 

The Army and Navy Union, U. &. A., oldest 
veteran association in the United States, 
established in 1886 and incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio in 1888, awards its Ameri- 
canism medal to the Attorney General for 
distinguished service to the Nation in the 
campaign to enlighten the American people 
about the threat of communism and un- 
Americanism; for his tolerance and contin- 
ual effort for unity, freedom, and under- 
standing among all people regardless of race, 
creed, or color; for his loyalty to the Con- 
stitution, and stand against all un-American 
activities and subversive undertakings. 

JaMEs M. CALLAHAN, 
National Commander. 
Gerorce H. MAINEs, 
Chairman, Americanism Committee. 
Henry W. GERBER, 
National Adjutant. 


HOUSING FOR VETERANS—LETTER FROM 
SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I sent to Mr. Francis 
M. Sullivan, director of the Disabled 
American Veterans, regarding the hous- 
ing bill, and the cooperation extended to 
the Housing Committee by his organiza- 
tion during the investigations. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATrs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
April 26, 1948. 
Mr. Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
Director, Disabled American Veterans, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SULLIVAN: In reading over the 
Recorp containing the remarks on the hous- 
ing bill, I note with deep regret that I failed 
to make any mention of the splendid coop- 
eration and valuable assistance your organ- 
ization gave the Housing Committee during 
our investigations. This disturbed me very 
much and this letter is written to assure 
you that the help you gave is profoundly 
appreciated and was of untold aid. Both 
you and Mr. Foster were extremely coopera- 
tive in discussing housing legislation, not 
only as it related to disabled veterans, but 
as it would affect all veterans. 

I am exceedingly well pleased that the 
amendment regarding homes for paralyzed 
veterans was incorporated in the housing 
bill as it passed the Senate, and am hopeful 
that this will be enacted into law at a very 
early date. 

Again let me extend my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the valuable assistance your organi- 
zation gave. I am having this letter in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an 
extension of my remarks on the housing 
bill, as I certainly want the Recorp to in- 
clude a statement of my recognition of your 
services. 

The members of the committee and I were 
also very much impressed by the assistance 
given the committee at various regional 
hearings by the Jewish War Veterans and 
the Catholic War Veterans. 


With kindest regards and every good wish, 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCarTHy. 


CITIZENSHIP OF THE TRAPP FAMILY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 26, 1948, the Nation- 
alization Department conferred citizen- 
ship on Mrs. Maria Trapp and her four 
daughters, of Stowe, Vt. Mrs. Trapp is 
the widow of Baron von Trapp, who 
escaped from Austria with his children 
and his counselor approximately 10 
years ago and made his way to America 
before the beginning of World War II. 
He was determined not to serve Mr. Hit- 
ler and company in World War II. The 
family arrived in America without much, 
if any, money. The family was very tal- 
ented, being exceptionally good singers, 
and literally “sang for their supper” for 
some time. They finally located just out- 
side the village of Stowe, Vt., in a section 
which most nearly resembled their native 
Austria. They were well-to-do when in 
Austria. Their home was taken over by 
the Nazi Himmler and occupied by him 
during the war. 

Baron von Trapp died last year and is 
buried in the hills of Vermont. 

This remarkable family has shared its 
talent with the people of the United 
States. They not only conduct a school, 
or gatherings for the teaching of group 
singing, in their Vermont home during 
the summer, but since they have been 
in the United States they have given more 
than 800 concerts in, I believe, every 
State in the Union. I personally heard 
them sing in Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington, They are a truly remarkable 
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family. They have worked their way 
deservedly into the hearts of the people 
of Vermont and of all Americans, I am 
sure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks, a story from the Montpelier 
Evening Argus of May 26, 1948, which 
more fully tells of this unusual Austrian 
family who have become American citi- 
zens—that is, all of them who were old 
enough. 

Although Baron von Trapp was a sub- 
marine commander during World War I, 
two of his sons became citizens through 
their work with the American Army in 
World War II. I think that this family 
deserves the recognition which the in- 
sertion of this story in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD will give them. 

Mrs. Trapp is no longer Baroness von 
Trapp, but is just Mrs. Trapp, of Stowe, 
Vt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Trapp CONCERT FAMILY BECOME CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Baroness Maria Trapp and her four daugh- 
ters of Stowe became citizens of the United 
States of America at the Federal building in 
Montpelier today. 

The famous concert family, formerly of the 
Austrian nobility (they have cropped the 
word “von” from their name), were among 
45 persons who were administered the oath 
as citizens at a naturalization session of 
United States district court here today. 

The daughters are Martina, Hedwig, Maria, 
and Agatha. The mother and daughters 
were attired in picturesque native costumes 
as they took the oath. ‘ 

Two sons of the family, Rupert and Werner, 
attained citizenship when they served in the 
United States Army during the war. A third 
son, John, was born in this country. Baron 
Trapp died about a year ago. 

Following the naturalization proceedings, 
the Trapp family went to the executive 
chamber at the statehouse to pay their re- 
spects to Gov. Ernest W. Gibson, who con- 
gratulated them upon becoming Amer- 
ican citizens. When she was presented as 
Baroness von Trapp, she made the correc- 
tion that under United States law there are 
no titles of nobility and that she is now plain 
Mrs. Trapp. 

MRS, TRAPP’S STATEMENT 


The family was photographed outside the 
Federal building following the proceedings. 
The mother, in talking with newspapermen, 
expressed the following appreciation of the 
citizenship bestowed upon the family: 

“As long as we lived in our country (Aus- 
tria) in a very comfortable house, we did not 
really appreciate what it meant. We had to 
learn the hard way. We had to lose our 
home and country and to live without a flag 
or a national anthem and as displaced per- 
sons and refugees for years to understand 
what it means to belong to a place and to 
have a home. After years of hardships we 
have learned to know, appreciate, and love 
America and Americans, our love for the Na- 
tion starting with the people and extending 
from them to the Nation. 

“In over 800 concerts all over the United 
States, we have visited all 48 States several 
times. We have had years to decide in what 
State we wanted to settle, and we have chosen 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, on account 
of its resemblance to our beloved mountains 
of Austria and the resemblance of Vermont- 
ers to the people of our native land. We 
have learned that the size of a State is not 
counted by square miles or by the number 
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of its people. My husband who died a year 
ago is buried in the mountains of Vermont 
and this is now where our hearts are rooting. 

“For us it is a day of thanksgiving. When 
the judge said at the beginning of his re- 
marks, ‘Fellow citizens,’ we knew that after 
10 long, anxious years we again have a home, 
flag, and an anthem worth living for and 
dying for.” 

In the 9 years since their arrival in Amer- 
ica, the Trapp family has become one of the 
country’s most popular concert attractions 
both by their unusual musical performances 
and because they are a storybook family come 
to life. 

In the thirties the Trapps lived quietly in 
@ medieval castle in the mountains near 
Salzburg, Austria. They always sang to- 
gether for their own amusement and roamed 
their countryside collecting folksongs which 
had never been written down. They had 
their own chaplain, Rev. Franz Wasner, who 
prepared for their use special transcriptions 
of old church music and also instructed them 
in the performance of many ancient instru- 
ments. 

Then the Nazis invaded Austria and the 
Trapp family, after defying the new order, 
were forced to flee from their ancestral home. 
They took a ship from Italy and landed at 
Ellis Island, New York, with a total capital 
of $50. Their only prospect of earning a 
living was their music, and led by Father 
Wasner they started out on a concert tour 
in a dilapidated bus, accompanied by many 
hardships, but they soon caught the imagina- 
tion and the affection of the American public 
and today they give sold-out concerts each 
year in more than 125 cities. 

The Trapps make their permanent home 
on a farm in the Green Mountains near 
Stowe, Vt., which is visited each summer 
by hundreds of persons from all parts of the 
country who gather there for “sing weeks” 
learning to sing old folk and church music 
and to play the ancient instruments with 
their foremost exponents. 

Two sons of the Trapp family, Rupert and 
Werner, served overseas with the United 
States Army during the war. Rupert Trapp 
is now a physician on the staff of St. Francis’ 
Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 

The Trapp family was accompanied by 
Fletcher B. Joslyn to the Governor’s office, 
where several pictures were taken. Mrs. 
Trapp told the Governor about the Austrian 
Relief Association and what it is sending to 
the people of Austria. She asked about the 
possibility of displaced persons settling on 
hill farms in this State. The Governor told 
her that was dependent somewhat upon the 
quota which has been fixed. She said she 
would take the proposition up with the Ver- 

mont congressional delegation when in Wash- 
ington. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS UNDER SEC- 
OND DECONTROL ACT OF 1947 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business, the displaced persons bill, be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6659, a bill for the temporary ex- 
tension of certain powers under the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CiterK. A bill (H. R. 6659) 
to continue for a temporary period cer- 
tain powers, authority, and discretion 
conferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause in House bill 6659, and insert in 
lieu of the portion stricken Senate bill 
2746, as proposed to be amended by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
That bill will be found on the desks of 
Senators, and also the report on the bill 
is on Senator’s desks. 

I wish to give a brief résumé of the 
difference between the two bills. The 
House bill would have extended the 
President’s authority to control materials 
such as tin and tin products, antimony. 
fats and oils, rice and rice products, and 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials, and pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. Unless 
extended, these controls will expire on 
May 31, 1948. The House bill grants the 
President authority to control nitrog- 
enous compounds, including anhydrous 
ammonia, necessary for the manufacture 
and delivery of nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials required for export, and re- 
quires 50 percent of the export require- 
ments of such materials to nonoccupied 
areas to be supplied out of production of 
plants operated by the Department of 
the Army. The House bill would not 
have extended the President’s control of 
cinchona bark, quinine, and quinidine. 
It would also have repealed the authority 
granted the President under existing law 
to use price criteria in the licensing of 
exports. 

The Senate bill differs from the House 
bill in the following respects: 

First. It substitutes the date June 30, 
1949, for the date February 28, 1949, car- 
ried in the House bill as the termination 
date for the extended controls. The ef- 
fect of this difference is to extend also 
the power presently possessed by the 
President to control the use of transpor- 
tation equipment and facilities by rail 
carriers beyond February 28, 1949, when 
that power would otherwise expire under 
existing legislation. 

Second. The Senate bill would con- 
tinue the President’s authority to exer- 
cise controls over cinchona bark and 
quinidine, but not over quinine. 

Third. The Senate bill does not repeal 
the power presently possessed by the 
President to use price criteria in the 
licensing of exports. 

It is apparent that immediate favor- 
able action must be taken upon this 
legislation if we are to prevent the con- 
trols from expiring within the next few 
days. 

So, Mr. President, as I have said, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of House bill 6659 be stricken out, and 
that in lieu thereof there be inserted 
the text of Senate bill 2746, as proposed 
to be amended by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont, who by his 
motion is offering an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, to the 
substitute I offer the amendment which 
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I send to the desk and asked to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CierxK. On page 2, in line 
9, of the amendment submitted by Mr. 
FLANDERS, it is proposed to change the 
word “shall” to “may.” 

On page 2 in line 14, after the word 
“requirements”, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

There is hereby authorized to be expended 
such presently available funds and to be 
appropriated such additional funds not 
otherwise appropriated, as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Department of the Army 
to increase the production of anhydrous 
ammonia plants presently in operation and 
to place in operation such necessary addi- 
tional facilities as may be obtainable in 
order to produce such 50 percent of the ex- 
port requirement of the United States of 
nitrogenous fertilizer materials to nonoccu- 
pied areas: And provided further, That the 
Department of the Army’s participation in 
the export program to these nonoccupied 
areas may be limited to an amount equal 
to the additional production so made avail- 
able. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota to the substitute proposed 
by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. GURNEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Ihave gone over the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota. I understand that it 
comes from the Army. I have discussed 
the amendment with the authorities of 
the Department of Commerce, and they 
offer no objection to it. So I shall be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield to 
me, I should like to ask him whether the 
amendment was presented to the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. GURNEY. Ido not believe it was. 
It was presented to me only today be- 
cause of the urgency of the situation to 
which this bill relates. In other words, 
it would take away some production from 
occupied areas for use in unoccupied 
areas, as I understand the situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, all I 
should like to say is that every time any 
measure affecting the American farmer 
comes up on the floor of the Senate, the 
Army always attempts to interfere. 

This bill was before the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and prior to that it was 
before the House committee. The com- 
mittee held hearing after hearing. I 
myself attended them. I went over 
there day after day. The House passed 
the bill. During all those extended hear- 
ings the Army knew the present law 
would expire on May 31. Nevertheless, 
now, at the last minute, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
said, the Army suggests an amendment 
which would interfere with what has 
been done by the House of Representa- 
tives—by those who know something 
about the situation of the farmers. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the matter, the Army is now 
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engaged in producing this fertilizer ma- 
terial in some of the munitions plants, 
and is presently producing a little over 
200,000 tons a year. This amendment 
will allow the Army to increase that 
production. 

As I see the situation, not only should 
that help the American farmer—and 
certainly I do not wish to hurt the Amer- 
ican farmer in any way; I know we are 
terrifically shore of fertilizer—but this 
amendment would allow the Army to 
place in operation more plants which 
now are in a stand-by condition. The 
amendment also would allow the Army 
to have at least some discretion as to 
the amount of fertilizer to be shipped out 
of the occupied zones. When fertilizer 
is shipped out of the occupied zones, that 
means larger appropriations for feeding 
the people in the occupied zones, for this 
amount of fertilizer is equal to a consid- 
erable amount of grain and other food- 
stuffs, which it is estimated might cost 
$58,000,000. With the inclusion of the 
amendment, there is a chance to save 
some of that expense. : 

I think the greatest benefit of the 
amendment, however, will be in allowing 
the production of more of these fertilizer 
materials in the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. MORSE, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield; 
and if :o, to thom? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield first to the 
Senator from South Carolina, - 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have no quarrel with the Army, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee knows very well. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANKE. I serve on the Sena- 
tor’s committee, and I have done every- 
thing I could to help the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Forces. But I object 
to the sort of procedure we are confront- 
ed with now, when, after the hearings 
have been held by the House committee, 
which were attended by witnesses from 
practically every State of the Union, who 
testified before the committee, and after 
the bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives and has been sent to the 
Senate and is about to be considered by 
the Senate, then, on the very day when 
the Senate is about to act on the bill, 
the Army sends an amendment here. 

The next time the Army is interested 
in such matters, I hope it will go to the 
House committee in the first place, when 
the bill is before the House committee, 
and will present its views, so that every- 
one will know both sides of the matter, 
rather than suggest an amendment in 
this way, just a few hours before the act 
expires. That is my only objection. 

Mr, FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to sug- 
gest that since the timing of this matter 
is important and since the question 
raised by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. MayBaNnK] is also important, 
probably the best way to handle this 
matter would be in conference. If Iam 
not misinformed, the Senator from 
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South Carolina will be a member of the 
conference committee. I assure him 
that his point of view will have my sup- 
port, if I should chance also to be on the 
conference committee. So, in view of 
that situation, I suggest that the bill be 
allowed to go to conference with the 
Army amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GURNEY. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to say that an explanation has been 
furnished by the commanders in the oc- 
cupied zones in regard to this fertilizer 
problem, so at this time I ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement of the 
Army’s position appear in full in the Rrc- 
orD, for the benefit of all Senators and 
also for the benefit of the conferees, so 
that the problem may be properly under- 
stood. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The bill, H. R. 6659, which passed the 
House of Representatives May 26, 1948, con- 
tains a provision that 50 percent of the ex- 
port program of the United States of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers to nonoccupied areas will 
be supplied from the production of the 
United States Army Ordnance plants. 

Army Ordnance production, indigenous 
production, and imports from other sources 
will provide only about 90 percent of the 
minimum requirements of the occupied areas 
for nitrogen for production of direct food 
crops alone. These supplies would meet only 
about 75 percent of the desirable quantities 
to bring agricultural production into proper 
balance. . 

This bill will result in a loss to the occupied 
areas during the fiscal year 1949 of about 
30,000 metric tons of nitrogen. This is 
equivalent to about 450,000 tons of grain at a 
landed cost of approximately $58,500,000, if 
this grain were obtainable which is proble- 
matical. In other words, the loss of $9,000,- 
000 worth of nitrogen will result in a net loss 
of about $49,500,000 worth of food to areas 
that are already on a bare existence ration. 

The committee has stated that these ex- 
ports could be met by increasing production 
in Government owned plants. The ammonia 
plants operated by the Ordnance Department 
of the Army are operating at their demon- 
strated maximum production rates. The 
Cactus ammonia plant is being. expanded by 
additions of basic equipment. Additional 
production from this plant that can be ex- 
pected during the fiscal year 1949 has been 
programed and is included in the expected 
supplies available for the occupied areas. 

It is true that there are two idle units capa- 
ble of producing ammonia at the Missouri 
Ordnance Works. This plant is now being 
operated by the Bureau of Mines in its syn- 
thetic fuel research program. These two 
units cannot operate in their present location 
as such operation would seriously interfere 
with the very important fuel research pro- 
gram. Private industry has been investigat- 
ing the possibility of moving these units to a 
location near available supplies of natural 
gas. It is understood that no company has 
felt this action was financially practical. 

It is barely possible that an increase in pro- 
duction may be obtained during fiscal year 
1949 to take care of a part of the 30,000 tons 
of nitrogen that would be the responsibility 
of the Department of the Army. This in- 
crease would not be available until very late 
in the fiscal year and would require funds in 
excess of $11,000,000 and would provide about 
25,000 tons of nitrogen, which includes about 
9,000 increase already provided for in the De- 
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partment of the Army program for occupied 
areas. This is predicated on the questionable 
assumption that required materials will be 
immediately available. 

The net effect of the provision of this act 
will be a loss of about 12 percent of the 
nitrogen programed for export to the oc- 
cupied areas; a loss of about $58,500,000 worth 
of food to the Government; and a possible 
increase of about 3 percent in the amount of 
fertilizer nitrogen available in the United 
States, providing the additional available 
domestic supply of nitrogen is not converted 
to industrial uses, 

The effect of exports of ordnance produc- 
tion, for other than military purposes, on the 
present license and royalty-free-production 
basis cannot be ascertained at the present 
moment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Vermont that the 
only place where this amendment can 
be finally thrashed out is in the confer- 
ence committee, but I think it is im- 
portant to make a very brief record on 
the floor of the Senate in connection 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. I 
wish to join with the Senator from South 
Carolina, who, as I am, is a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, of which 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota is chairman, by stating for the 
Recorp that this is merely another ex- 
ample of Army officials coming in at the 
last minute under the guise of rush and 
pressure to seek to have their way in a 
matter concerning which they should 
have presented their point of view in 
full formal hearings days or weeks be- 
fore matters reached the point this par- 
ticular matter has reached this after- 
noon. 

For the Recorp I desire to point out that 
I am very glad the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] for 
Senate bill 2746 contains practically the 
identical language of an amendment I 
offered some weeks ago to this bill in re- 
gard to nitrogenous fertilizer, particu- 
larly in relation to anhydrous ammonia. 
The United States Army have been on 
notice by Members of this body for weeks 
past in regard to the part they have been 
playing in connection with the manu- 
facture of fertilizer which is so sorely 
needed by the farmers. 

The conference of the Governors of 11 
western States recently appointed a com- 
mittee the chairman of which was sent 
to Washington to work with various west- 
ern Senators in regard to the need for ob- 
taining anhydrous ammonia at the 
earliest possible date for American 
farmers. 

I appreciate the merits of the argu- 
ment presented by the Army and by the 
administration in charge of the Army 
manufacture of nitrogeneous fertilizer, 
particularly anhydrous ammonia. After 
all, it is cheaper to ship fertilizer to the 
occupied areas of Europe than to ship 
food. But the vital fact remains, Mr. 
President, that, as a result of the Army 
operations, of course, it has not been pos- 
sible for commercial concerns in this 
country to manufacture to the maximum 
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extent desirable the nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer needed for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and as a consequence, 
throughout the South and the West and 
in other sections of the country, too, Mr. 
President, large areas of land are being 
depleted because of a lack of an adequate 
supply of fertilizer. We have taken up 
this question with the Army and with Mr. 
John Steelman, representing the Pres- 
ident. I want to say for the Recorp, that 
Mr. Steelman has extended to us the 
highest cooperation and made clear to 
us that he fully appreciates the fact that 
the American farmers have a great in- 
terest in obtaining an increased supply 
of fertilizer. I think the time has come 
to make perfectly clear to the Army and 
to the administration in behalf of the 
American farmer that we must stop this 
dangerous depletion of American farms 
because of the failure to supply our farm- 
ers with needed fertilizer. 

I do not know for a certainty whether 
my amendment, and whether other sec- 
tions of the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont, will 
give farmers the precious supply of an- 
hydrous ammonia which is needed to 
meet their emergency need, but we are 
advised by officials in the Department of 
Commerce that with this bill the matter 
can be handled administratively if—and 
underline if, Mr. President—if thefe can 
be secured the cooperation of the Army 
and the White House which is esesntial. 

I say now without fear of successful 
contradiction, Mr. President, because I 
think I know the facts in regard to the 
fertilizer situation, that if the American 
farmers do not obtain forthwith the fer- 
tilizer they need, under this bill, the re- 
sponsibility must be placed where it 
squarely belongs, namely, upon the Army 
and upon the administration officials who 
have charge of the fertilizer program. 
Much as it is needed ia Europe, we cannot 
justify building up the fertilizer supplies 
of Europe at the tremendous sacrifice we 
are paying in the form of depleted Amer- 
ican land. I say to the farmers of Amer- 
ica this issue is just as clear cut as the 
facts can make any issue. The facts 
make perfectly clear that if the admin- 
istration and the Army want to proceed 
to make available to the farmers of 
America the fertilizer they need, it can be 
made available. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. In reply to the Senator 
from Oregon, my understanding of the 
amendment I have just offered and which 
is now the pending question is that it will 
authorize the Army to place in produc- 
tion every plant in the United States and 
elsewhere to manufacture this extra fer- 
tilizer for the purposes advocated by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the Senate consid- 
ering the Senate 2746 which has been 
offered as a substitute for House bill 
6659? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is.correct. 
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Mr. GURNEY. The Senator from 
Georgia has stated the situation cor- 
rectly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is considering the House bill for 
which the Senate bill has been offered as 
a substitute. To the substitute the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] 
has offered an amendment which is the 
pending question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Chair. 
Now, Mr. President, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota is an amendment of tremendous 
consequence. I have been unable to ob- 
tain a copy of the amendment. I did 
not hear the Senator read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to supply the Senator from Georgia 
with a copy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Vermont exactly the 
effect of the language, commencing in 
line 3, on page 2. Does that give power 
of allocation of particular nitrogenous 
fertilizers to some agency of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will pardon me a moment—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The section now provides 
that the powers shall be extended with 
relation to the materials, and facilities 
suitable for the manufacture of such 
materials, as follows: 

(E) Fats and oils (including oil-bearing 
materials, fatty acids, butter, soap, and soap 
power, but excluding petroleum and petro- 
leum products) and rice and rice products, 
for the purpose of exercising import control 
only; and nitrogenous-fertilizer materials for 
the purposes of exercising import control 
and of establishing priority in production 
and delivery for export, and nitrogenous com- 
pounds (including anhydrous ammonia), in 
any form, necessary for the manufacture and 
delivery of the nitrogenous-fertilizer ma- 
terials required for such export. 


In other words, the effect of the amend- 
ment is to continue the power under the 
Second War Powers Act over nitrogenous 
compounds, including import and export 
control over these materials. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does it not extend 
those powers to new and additional forms 
of fertilizer? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it probably does, 
because the present act has to do simply 
with nitrogenous fertilizer materials. 
This has a somewhat wider provision. It 
includes nitrogenous compounds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney]. If it is proposed further to cut 
the fertilizer supply, I wish the Recorp 
to show that I shall vote against this 
measure. I am somewhat familiar with 
the problem and the effect it would have 
on various sections of the country. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
would be the last person in the world to 
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reduce the amount of nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If there is not some 
control over the exports of nitrogenous 
fertilizer the market for the commodity 
will be destroyed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Fifty percent, as I 
understand, is to be shipped overseas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We do not want 
that; but we must have control. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not referring to 
mere control. But the bill provides that 
50 percent—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That has reference 
to 50 percent of the Army’s production. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not hear the 
Senator’s explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It refers to 50 per- 
cent of the Army plants, which intend 
to increase the amount produced, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to 86,000 tons addi- 
tional. Is not that correct? I ask the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. . ‘That is the purpose 
of the amendment introduced by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Gur- 
NEY], to expand production of the 
nitrogenous product. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the purpose is to regulate the 
Army plants? 

Mr. FLANDERS. The purpose is to 
give the Army authorization for con- 
structing more plants and increasing 
production in existing plants. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I must say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I misunderstood the amend- 
ment when it was read from the desk. I 
understood that the purpose was to les- 
sen production. I may suggest to the 
Senator from Vermont that I think the 
language should be “at least 50 per 
eentum,” because it might be difficult to 
handle the matter on exactly a 50- 
percent basis. The proviso requires that 
50 per centum of the export requirements 
of nitrogenous fertilizer materials in 
nonoccupied areas shall be supplied 
from nitrogenous fertilizer materials pro- 
duced in plants operated by the Depart- 
ment of.the Army. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is a fact, I will 
say to the Senator from Georgia, that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota loosens up the man- 
datory 50-percent provision, but on the 
other hand, it provides for expanding the 
Army’s production and makes the per- 
centage permissive rather than manda- 
tory, so that any amount which can be 
arranged for as between the departments 
of the Government can be applied to the 
nonoccupied areas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My objection to the 
amendment was that it did not provide 
for more than the additional amount to 
be manufactured. 

Mr. FLANDERS. But it is now “may” 
instead of “shall.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the bill as it has been 
reported by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee is in line with the 
very things which the Senator from 
Georgia wants. The question which 
comes to my mind is the extent to which 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota takes away what we 
are trying to do under the bill. I share 
the feeling expressed by the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Oregon regarding the presentation of the 
amendment in this way. I regret very 
much that it was not presented to the 
committee so that all these intricate 
problems could have been sufficiently 
considered. I realize that there is a lack 
of time in connection with the bill, but 
I believe that in letting the amendment 
go to conference it should be with the 
understanding that the conference will 
go into the matter quite thoroughly with 
the Army and that it will not necessarily 
be taken as binding upon us, simply be- 
cause we let the amendment go to con- 
ference. 

By the way, Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I should like at this 
time to place in the Rscorp as a part 
of my remarks, a letter from the Food 
Administrator for occupied areas, dated 
May 24, 1948, addressed to Hon. Jesse P. 
Wotcortt, chairman, Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, House of Representa- 
tives, with a statement relating to the 
various nitrogenous fertilizer plants un- 
der the contro] of the Army in this coun- 
try. I believe the purport of that state- 
ment is somewhat contradictory of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota, but certainly it 
would be only right and proper to have it 
in the Recorp in order that it may be 
before us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hon. Jesse P. WoLcorr, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Woxcotr: On the afternoon of 
May 21, 1948, when I appeared before your 
committee to testify on the Army fertilizer 
program for the occupied areas, I was asked 
how much it was possible to increase produc- 
tion in the Army Ordnance operated am- 
monium nitrate plants. 

These plants are being operated at full 
capacity; however, with a considerable ex- 
penditure of funds—in excess of $10,000,000— 
the total capacity could be increased about 
86,000 short tons annually. 

The attached document gives a discussion 
of individual plants, showing briefly the 
installations required to increase production 
to this figure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tracy S. VoorHEEs, 

Food Administrator for Occupied Areas. 


POSSIBLE INCREASES IN PRODUCTION OF PLANTS 
OPERATED BY THE ARMY ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT IN THE FERTILIZER PROGRAM FOR OC- 
CUPIED AREAS 
1. Cactus Ordnance Works, Etter, Tex.: 

The capacity of this plant can be doubled by 

completing the installation of some equip- 

ment for nitrogen production. This equip- 
ment was only partially installed by the Army 
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and the project was abandoned as a result 
of the termination of hostilities. Considera- 
ble expenditure of funds will be required for 
this completion. 

This plant is presently being leased and 
one of the conditions of the lease is that the 
lessee complete the installation of the addi- 
tional equipment. This will increase the 
capacity by about 60,000 to 70,000 tons of 
nitrogen per year. 

2. Ohio River Ordnance Works, West Hen- 
derson, Ky.: Production at this plant could 
be increased if it were possible to obtain a 
higher grade of coke than is presently in use. 
This high quality coke is well suited for use 
in the steel industry and cannot be obtained 
by the Army. 

An alternative is to install 24 coke ovens 
with auxiliary equipment in order that coke 
could be produced at the plant and therefore 
obtain the high grade desirable. The esti- 
mated cost of this installation is about $3,- 
800,000 and it would increase the capacity of 
about 5,000 short tons per year. 

3. Morgantown Ordnance Works, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.: Production at this plant could 
be increased by installing 15 additional 
coke ovens with auxiliary equipment and an 
additional gas generator. The estimated cost 
of this installation is about $3,100,000 and it 
would increase the capacity by about 16,000 
short tons per year. 

4, Other plants: The other plants operating 
in the Army fertilizer program process the 
anhydrous ammonia produced in the three 
plants discussed above. Since these plants 
process nitrogen instead of producing it they 
cannot increase the nitrogen production. 
Processing capacity is no problem. 

5. General: The total increased capacity for 
the production of nitrogen as discussed above 
is estimated at about 86,000 short tons an- 
nually. The time required to complete the 
program is estimated at 2 years, however, it is 
possible to realize some increased production 
in from 4 to 6 months. The amount of this 
increased production is very difficult to esti- 
mate, but it would not be much. 

Missouri Ordnance Works, Louisiana, Mo.: 
This plan was not included in the discussion 
above because it is not under control of the 
Department of the Army. The Bureau of 
Mines is conducting experimental work on 
synthetic fuel which requires 60 percent of 
the capacity. The other 40 percent of the 
capacity, it is understood, is remaining idle. 
The operability of the unused portion is not 
known. 

The total nitrogen capacity of this installa- 
tion when operated by the Department of the 
Army was about 60,000 short tons per year. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for one more mo- 
ment, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp at this 
point an article from the New York Times 
4 aw “May 23, 1948, relating to this 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:: 


OIT Revisions Meer Export Ossecrrons— 
CHANGES EFFECTIVE ON JUNE 1 ARE VIEWED 
As SUBSTANTIALLY FILLING ‘TRADERS’ 
REQUESTS 


(By Thomas F. Conroy) 


The long-awaited revision of its export 
licensing policy was issued last week by the 
Office of International Trade and is credited 
with meeting substantially all of the changes 
urged during recent months by foreign trad- 
ers, The revisions, contained in bulletin 457, 
after the original provisions of Bulletin 431 
and become effective on June 1. 

The changes cover price criteria as a fac- 
tor in the granting of export licenses; the 
use of commodity advisory panels by OIT; 
at least modified use of the “historical basis” 
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for issuing licenses, and a clarification of the 
role of foreign government recommendations 
and procurement. 

Under the new regulations the use of 
price criteria has been minimized and no 
longer looms as cause for complaint which 
greeted its first announcement, it was 
pointed out. No ceilings have been set, but 
the bulletin declares that provisions of sec- 
tion 3b of Public Law 395, regarding price 
“will be applied as one of the licensing cri- 
teria only when the export price for the 
specific commodity is excessive.” 

Moreover, under the OIT plans to consult 
industry, the new policy calls for consulta- 
tion with commodity advisory panels or 
committees whenever possible in determin- 
ing what constitutes “obviously excessive 
prices.” 

CONTRACT PRICE ALLOWED 


The revisions also permit the use of the 
export contract price which eliminates con- 
fusion which was feared because of f. o. b. 
factory pricing in some instances and addi- 
tion of shipping costs in others. Point of 
delivery, however, must be clearly indicated, 
and if the point of delivery is other than 
the intended port of exit of the shipment, 
the latter must also be shown. 

In connection with the historical basis for 
the granting of licenses, OIT did not return 
fully to its procedure prior to the announce- 
ment of export controls in bulletin 431 last 
December. It pointed out that throughout 
the war years and the postwar period this 
basis was a controlling factor in the grant- 
ing of export licenses, whereby the bulk of 
export quotas was reserved for those exporters 
who had established United States export 
trade during a base period of severe competi- 
tion when there were no export controls. 

Now, OIT says, “while the historical 
method will not be the predominating factor 
in licensing commodities, it may be taken 
into consideration together with other cri- 
teria when quotas are over-subscribed in 
order to insure a fair and equitable distribu- 
tion of available quotas.” 

The status of foreign government recom- 
mendations in connection with the granting 
of export licenses, which may become im- 
portant as the European recovery program 
gathers headway, is clarified in the revised 
regulations. OIT reserves the right in all 
respects to determine to what extent any 
recommendations made by foreign govern- 
ments should be followed. 

An even stronger stand, it was pointed out, 
is taken by OIT in stating that it will not 
seek or undertake to give consideration to 
recommendations from foreign governments 
as to United States exporters whose license 
applications should be approved. This was 
interpreted as throwing the field wide open 
to American exporters without the weight of 
OIT influence being thrown to any at the 
request of a foreign government. 

Exporters hailed the stand of OIT on 
United States and foreign government pro- 
curement. For such purchases as may be 
made by agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment, it was stated, licenses will be issued 
to the Government purchasing agency or its 
designee making the shipment, but such ex- 
ports will be authorized only where it is 
evident that the use of private trade chan- 
nels is inappropriate. 

Procurement by foreign governments, it 
was added, will be subject to continuous re- 
view in line with the announced policy of 
the United States to maximize the restora- 
tion of private trade. In every instance, the 
foreign government will be requested, before 
it buys any commodity, to establish the 
competitive nature of its procurement, 


Mr. AIKEN and Mr. KNOWLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I make 
inquiry as to the extent of our exports 
of nitrogenous materials to foreign 
countries, the extent of the Army’s pro- 
duction as compared with that of a year 
ago, the amount of nitrogenous materials 
exported to nonoccupied areas, and the 
amount which is anticipated it will be 
exported during this year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont that I think his ques- 
tion should be more properly addressed 
to the Senators in charge of the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to furnish the Senator from 
Vermont with a list of the producers of 
the product as given to me by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, although 
the origina] bill provides that 50 percent 
of the nitrogen exported to nonoccupied 
areas is to be supplied by the Army, under 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
front South Dakota, if the Army produces 
only 5 percent, the other amount comes 
from domestic producers. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may answer 
the question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Under the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota, as I read it, it is not required 
to send only a certain amount; it is per- 
missive to send more. I may say that 


the Department oi Commerce officials 
are quite confident of their ability to 
provide means whereby the Army can 
send more than 50 percent. 


Mr. AIKEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota will 
permit the Army to send more than 50 
percent? Does it not also permit send- 
ing less than 50 percent, even down to 
nothing? Knowing the difficulty the 
Army had in getting plants into opera- 
tion a couple of years ago, I am wonder- 
ing whether it is this year or some year 
in the future that they will be producing 
more nitrogen. Plants were idle for 18 
months before they started producing 
nitrogen, after VJ-day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I am clear in my 
understanding that the purpose of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota is to relieve the Army from 
mandatory responsibility under the act 
of Congress to produce nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer, I shall insist on my opposition. 

Mr. KNOWLAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
another question I should like to ask. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then I yield first to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the bill which 
we have before us add liquid nitrogen 
to the items which may be allocated 
within the United States? Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my understand- 
ing, from a Memorandum which the 
Senator from Ohio was kind enough to 
show me, that it does add liquid nitrogen. 

Mr. AIKEN. My reason for asking 
the question is a letter I have from New 
England, from the manager of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
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which, I think, are the largest handlers 
of fertilizer in New England. I should 
like to read a paragraph, and perhaps it 
will furnish an explanation as to the 
accuracy of the knowledge which Mr. 
Quentin Reynolds, who wrote the letter, 
has. The paragraph states: 

If the measure goes through, it is my 
understanding that liquid nitrogen, as well 
as solid nitrogen, will be in allocation and 
that the allocation of liquid nitrogen pro- 
duced in the Northeast will draw from 
northeastern agriculture a significant quan- 
tity of the one remaining source of nitrogen 
to offset the depletion in the quantities 
available in the Northeast of nitrate of soda 
from Chile, sulphate of ammonia from the 
steel industry, and ammonium nitrate from 
Canada. 


The remainder of the letter describes 
the growing shortage, the reduction of 
imports from Chile and imports from 
Canada, which he states are threatened 
seriously. 

I am wondering if the effect of the bill 
would not be to reduce the amount avail- 
able for domestic agricultural uses to a 
considerable extent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my fear that the 
first part of the amendment, wherein in 
page 2, line 9, the word “shall” is 
changed to “may”, will be absolutely to 
destroy the effect of the protection of 
the domestic consumer of nitrogenous 
fertilizer. That is the basis of my op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota. Itisa 
mere request to the Army that they will 
get the plants in operation to produce 
the nitrogenous fertilizer when some of 
us have been requesting them in terms 
that perhaps included too much em- 
phasis for some weeks and years to get 
the plants open and in operation, and to 
stop draining off the fertilizer necessary 
for the production of the crops of this 
country. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia as to the general need 
of fertilizer in this country, and cer- 
tainly, coming as I do from one of the 
large agricultural States, I am familiar 
with the serious shortage. However, it 
seems to me that the approach being 
offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota is a constructive approach, 
namely, to encourage the increase in the 
productivity of these plants. My able 
colleague from Georgia sits with me on 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
we know that in a very short time we are 
to consider the appropriations for the 
occupied areas in Germany, Korea, 
and Japan. Certainly if we desire to get 
those countries back on a self-support- 
ing basis, so that they will not continue 
to be a considerable drain on the 
American Treasury, we will have to get 
them into a condition where they can 
produce the food necessary to feed their 
people, and so that the workers in those 
countries will be able to produce. 

It seems to me that if out of the pres- 
ent production which is going into those 
areas we take a considerable part away, 
we are going to increase greatly the oc- 
cupation costs, because if this fertilizer 
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is furnished, the people will be able to 
provide the same amount of food for ap- 
proximately from one-fifth to one- 
twelfth what it would cost to ship the 
food in from outside areas. 

So I certainly hope that when the able 
Senator from Vermont takes the amend- 
ment to conference it will not be in a 
perfunctory way, but that the conferees 
will give very careful study to the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the ulti- 
mate call upon the Senate for appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the part of the amend- 
ment which authorizes the Army to ex- 
pend funds for the purpose of increasing 
production. I think that is highly de- 
sirable. I doubt whether it is necessary, 
because I think the Army has all the au- 
thority it needs now to operate these 
plants at maximum capacity. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. They may have the 
authority now to operate all these plants, 
but they do not have the funds specifi- 
cally allocated for that purpose, and this 
bill brings the matter to the fore, and 
would permit the Army to ask for the 
funds necessary to place the plants in 
full operation in the next fiscal year. It 
would provide for an increased produc- 
tion in the United States during the next 
fiscal year by over 20,000 tons, and a fur- 
ther increase in production as soon as 
the plants were operating at maximum 
capacity. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily support the Senator’s desire that an 
increase be authorizeu. What I am op- 
posed to is the removal of the word 
“shall,” which appears in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, as well as in 
the bill as it passed the House, on page 9, 
leaving the matter entirely to the op- 
tion of the Army as to how much they 
shall produce and as to how much they 
may take away from the domestic 
farmer. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. Rresident—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. I wish to make one 
comment with reference to the present 
situation in the Army-operated plants. 
One of the largest is at Cactus, Tex. I 
am sure the Senator from Georgia re- 
calls that plant suffered a very severe 
fire, and as a result is now producing 
merely a fraction of what the total pro- 
duction would be if the plant were re- 
built. But it will take a capital invest- 
ment in that plant before full production 
can be attained. That, of course, goes 
only to the first part of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota. I think it is very advisable that 
any authority necessary be granted to 
the Army in that instance, in order to 
rebuild the plant and put it in shape for 
maximum production. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That authority would 
be contained in the second part of the 
Senator’s amendment, in which he au- 
thorized the expenditure of the funds. 
There may be some reason for changing 
the word “shall” to “may”, but it is not 
clear to me. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to sug- 
gest that the debate we have had on this 
question has been most informing, it has 
been necessary, and it should be con- 
sidered by the conferees as a guide in 
the conference with the House. I sug- 
gest again that in the situation which 
faces us the conference is the only place 
where this matter can be worked out. 
With the discussion we have had as a 
guide to our work in conference, I hope 
the amendment may come to a vote. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
great faith in the conferees on the part 
of the Senate, but that does not absolve 
me of my responsibility as a Senator. 
Earlier in the afternoon we adopted a 
conference report on a bill to which some 
8 or 10 amendments had been approved 
by the Senate, but they were lost com- 
pletely in the conference. I have seen 
that happen time and again, and I wish 
to make my position with respect to the 
pending matter perfectly clear. I shall 
not take any great amount of time, but 
this is a matter which happens to be of 
rather vital importance to the people of 
the State which I in part undertake to 
represent in the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I might say, in re- 
sponse to the comment made by the 
Senator from South Dakota, as well as 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, and the Senator from Califor- 
nia, that I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota 
should go to conference. But the im- 
portant thing to remember in conference 
in connection with this matter is that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
himself gives us an opporunity in con- 
ference to insist upon a formula which 
will make it possible to divert from the 
Army supply an amount of anhydrous 
ammonia, for instance, necessary to 
meet American farm needs. That is a 
surprisingly small amount. The Com- 
merce Department officials advised us— 
and they supplied us with statistics which 
bave convinced me that they are cor- 
rect—that a diversion of only from 3 to 
5 percent of the anhydrous ammonia 
now going into export will meet the 
emergency need of the American farmer. 

The Senator from California pointed 
out the need for this fertilizer in his 
State. It affects the entire fruit indus- 
try of the country. The amount of yield 
in fruit this year is going to be drastically 
curtailed because of the failure on the 
part of the Government during the past 
year to supply the small amount of an- 
hydrous ammonia necessary to meet this 
farm need. 

There is in Missouri a Government 
plant known as the Louisiana plant. It 
is now under the control of the Bureau 
of Mines. It has three so-called anhy- 
drous ammonia trains—in this case they 
are called trains—which is the neces- 
sary equipment for the manufacture of 
anhydrous ammonia. Those trains are 
standing idle today because the Govern- 
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ment is not using the necessary funds in 
order to manufacture the needed anhy- 
drous ammonia in this plant. As I un- 
derstand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota, it would 
make available funds so that those trains 
could be put into operation. 

But that alone is not all that is neces- 
sary. Over and above that, I may say to 
my good friend the Senator from Geor- 
gia we must have written into this bill 
in conference a formula which will make 
it mandatory upon the Army to see to it 
that there is diverted the small percent- 
age of anhydrous ammonia which is nec- 
essary to meet the emergency need on the 
part of the American farmer. 

I think it would be germane to the 
amendment and to the bill in its final 
form, as suggested to be changed by the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota, to include in conference a provi- 
sion for diversion. Unless that is done, 
I submit that the substitute bill offered 
by the Senator from Vermont, including 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota, will not meet the 
need of the American farmer for anhy- 
drous ammonia. We are not going to get 
it unless legislation is enacted whereby 
it is made mandatory upon the Army to 
divert the necessary small percentage of 
anhydrous ammonia from its plants. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me in 
order that I may propound a question to 
the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for that purpose. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Oregon is mistaken in his facts respect- 
ing the plant at Louisiana, Mo. To begin 
with, there are more than three trains at 
that plant. Some of them are being op- 
erated by the Bureau of Mines for experi- 
mental purposes. I submit that if we 
are materially to increase the supply of 
anhydrous ammonia in the United States 
we must take those plants from the Bu- 
reau of Mines and put them to work pro- 
ducing this material as they should be 
doing. Two trains have been declared 
surplus and are up for sale today. If 
those plants are sold they will be moved 
to other parts of the country. It will 
take a year, according to the figures of 
one of the companies which has an op- 
tion on one of those trains, to place it in 
operation. If permission is given to dis- 
mantle that plant and to move the two 
trains, I do not think the bill, or the 
amendment proposed, will materially in- 
crease the amount of the material which 
will be available to the farmers. 

Mr. MORSE. There is nothing in my 
remarks that would suggest that. I 
think they ought to be operated where 
they are. Certainly the Department of 
Commerce and the Army representatives 
informed our group when we met with 
them that there are three trains there 
which are not in use. The other trains 
are being operated. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have not read the amendment, but I ask 
whether the amendment would force 
them to keep those irains and operate 
them where they are, and would the 
amendment force them to.take the other 
equipment away from the Bureau of 
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Mines and put it into production? If it 
does not, it does not amount to much. 

Mr. MORSE. I judge that under the 
amendment, the Army, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Mines, would be given 
the funds to manufacture anhydrous 
ammonia at the point where the trains 
are located. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the trains are 
now declared to be surplus, and are for 
sale. 

Mr. MORSE. But they can pass to 
the Army without any complicated pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know that 
that will be done unless the amendment 
makes provision for it. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Army is given an 
appropriation with which to do the man- 
ufacturing I presume it will proceed to 
find the equipment with which to nan- 
ufacture. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for another 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask if the 
bill permits the allocation of anhydrous 
ammonia for purposes other than the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The bill says noth- 
ing about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been told that 
enormous quantities of anhydrous am- 
monia are used for other purposes than 
fertilizer. I am told that is one reason 
why we are so desperately short of ferti- 
lizer today. I have not, however, had 
time to check on what I have been told 
in that respect. I have been told that 


very large quantities of anhydrous am- ~ 


monia are being used by a single large 
corporation in the United States which 
could use alcohol for the same purpose. 
Perhaps I should net say anything about 
it, because I have not followed that state- 
ment through. If any Senator present 
knows about that, I should like to have 
him enlighten us. 

. Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that he is exactly 
correct in his statement. Vast amounts 
of anhydrous ammonia are today being 
diverted from agricultural uses to the 
uses of industry. The du Pont Co. and 
the Hercules Powder Co. are two con- 
cerns which are making use of anhydrous 
ammonia for industrial purposes. The 
largest such plant we have in the United 
States, as I understand, is the Spencer 
Chemical Co., at Kansas City, Mo. Its 
output, until the past year, has gone 
practically exclusively into agriculture. 
They have a contract today with the 
Hercules Powder Co., and the product is 
being diverted to the chemical industry. 

By the way, Mr, President, there is a 
large plant located at Laxe Charles, La., 
but its product is going into the manu- 
facture of chemicals. That is the pri- 
mary reason for the shortage of ferti- 
lizer. When the Congress repealed, or 
failed to renew the act which provided 
for control over the nitrate industries 
of the country, it nermitted the diver- 
sion of anhydrous ammonia from agri- 
culture to chemicals, and that is the pri- 
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mary reason for the fertilizer shortage 
in the United States. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In line with the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I wish to ask him if he is familiar 
with the Missouri Ordnance Works at 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Mr. EASTLAND. 
about that plant. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That plant, which is 
operat -d by the Army and the Bureau of 
Mines, has shifted entirely from the 
manufacture of nitrogen and fertilizer 
materials. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to say to the 
Senator that that is not the fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Bureau of Mines 
is conducting experimental work there. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I can give the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina the facts about 
that plant. Part of its equipment is used 
by the Bureau of Mines for experiments 
in the use of synthetic fuels. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I said. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There are two 
trains, that is, the lines on which the 
product is manufactured, which have 
been declared surplus and are up for 
sale today. The company which oper- 
ated that plant during the war has an 
option on those two trains. It is its 
purpose to move one to another section 
of the country. There are bidders for 
the other. By the way, Mr. President, 
the one that will be moved to another 
section of the country will not be used 
for agricultural production. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I said. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is about to be 
lost for such production. There is noth- 
ing in the amendment, as I understand, 
that would force the keeping of that 
equipment intact and preventing its sale. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It possibly could be 
done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
occupied the floor for about 20 minutes, 
but have spoken for about only 3 minutes, 
and if my colleagues will pardon me I 
wish to address myself for about 5 min- 
utes to this proposition. 

I ask first for a division of the question 
raised by the amendment. I ask for a 
division of the question. The amend- 
ment is in two parts. I am opposed to 
the first part of the amendment which, 
in line 9, page 2, would change the word 
“shall” to “may”, because I think it would 
leave the whole matter in the discretion 
of the War Department and would not 
amount to anything at all. I am in 
favor of the remainder of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. As I understand, even 
though we leave the word “shall” and 
do away with that part of my amend- 
ment, the question as to whether the 
word should be permissive or mandatory 
would still be subject to action in con- 
ference. Therefore I am perfectly will- 
ing to divide my amendment and, for the 
moment, eliminate the word “shall.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
withdraw the first part of his amend- 
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ment, which consists, on page 2, line 9, of 
changing the word “shall” to “may” I 
think it will greatly expedite considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I wish to be sure that 
if we eliminate from my amendment the 
permissive language, the whole question 
will be in conference. I should like to 
ask the Senator if that question would 
still be in conference; or does the Sena- 
tor think it would be mandatory on the 
conferees to leave the mandatory lan- 
guage in? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I think it would 
be mandatory on the conferees to do So. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator, then, that the purpose of changing 
the language to permissive language, as 
stated in the first part of my amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to correct my statement. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is a substitution of 
the Senate bill for the House bill, so the 
entire matter would be in conference. 

Mr. GURNEY. Then, Mr. President, I 
withdraw the first part of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
first part of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is withdrawn; 
and the request of the Senator from 
Georgia to divide the question is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if Sen- 
ators will indulge me for about 3 min- 
utes, I should like to state my position 
on this question. 

I am well aware of the fact that de- 
mands for fertilizer in Germany are 
great. I have heard testimony time and 
again before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the effect that the shipment 
abroad of 1 ton of fertilizer saves the 
shipment of 8 tons of food. But noth- 
ing in that statement can possibly justify 
the dilatory and half-hearted tactics of 
the Army in attempting to approach this 
fertilizer problem. 

In the first place, there were a number 
of nitrogenous manufacturing plants in 
Germany at the time of the occupation. 
We hear charges on all sides that many 
of those plants have been shipped to 
other countries by way of reparations, 
and that the ones which remain there 
have been operated at only about one- 
fourth of their capacity; and yet the 
Army comes to the American Congress 
and demands that we take fertilizer away 
from our farmers when, if it would only 
operate at full speed, and if it had pur- 
sued a wise policy in Germany from the 
beginning, there would be adequate ca- 
pacity in Germany to produce all the ni- 
trogenous fertilizers needed for all the 
occupied and unoccupied areas. 

The situation with respect to nitrogen 
in this country is one of sheer despera- 
tion tothe farmers. There are any num- 
ber of small mixing plants in my State 
which are having to close down because 
we cannot secure any nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers whatever. The plants producing 
it sell it only in an area immediately 
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around the plants. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been a great source 
of supply in the past, but the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has now adopted the 
policy of selling nitrogenous fertilizers 
only to farmers’ cooperatives. I am in 
favor of farmers’ cooperatives, but the 
farmers of my State, after several very 
sad experiences with farmers’ coopera- 
tives, do not take to them very kindly. 
Because we do not have farmers’ co- 
operatives scattered across the State the 
farmers are being denied any nitrogeous 
fertilizers from TVA. It is an impos- 
sibility on the eastern seaboard, from the 
State of Maine to the State of Florida, 
to produce grains and many other crops 
without some nitrogen. I have never 
heard that statement challenged. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
with whose general philosophy I am in 
hearty accord, states that the respon- 
sibility, if we adopt the language of this 
amendment, will be on the Army if there 
is a shortage of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
I cannot agree with that part of the Sen- 
ator’s statement. The Congress of the 
United States cannot escape its respon- 
sibility for letting the fertilizer situation 
in this country deteriorate to the extent 
it has deteriorated. Instead of the Army 
telling the Congress, the Congress should 
tell the Army in unmistakable terms 
what it must do to reimplement the 
plants which produce fertilizer and avoid 
the great loss being sustained by the 
farmers because they have been unable 
to secure it. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat reas- 
sured by the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Fianpers], who will 
be one of the conferees, and the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, who I 
assume will also be one of the conferees, 
because he speaks of what should be done 
in conference, as well as the statement 
of my good friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Maysank], who 
will also presumably be one of the con- 
ferees. If there is any way in confer- 
ence to tighten the arrangement and 
make the Army cease its policy of indif- 
ference and really pay some attention to 
the problem, I hope that appropriate 
language may be written into the bill. 

The Army, of course, is a fighting or- 
ganization. It does a good job as an 
Army. In view of the vast economic 
powers which it has exercised with re- 
spect to the occupied lands, it should 
have some idea of the effect of the poli- 
cies which it has followed upon the civil- 
ian economy of the United States. 

It is not merely a question of appro- 
priating dollars. The Army has had 
completely adequate appropriations for 
all these purposes. In some respects I 
think perhaps it has had more than it 
could wisely spend. If the Congress is 
to continue to use the Army as the vehi- 
cle for the exercise of priorities and to 
distribute essential fertilizers, Congress 
has a responsibility which it should dis- 
charge, to see that the problem is han- 
dled in such manner as not to wipe out 
absolutely the profits of thousands of 
farmers in the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to my col- 
league. 
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Mr. GEORGE. From a reading of 
the amendment, I do not see that it of- 
fers the promise of production of a single 
ounce of nitrogen for the use of the 
farmer. As I construe it, it would en- 
able the Army to produce more of the 
supplies which it proposes to send to the 
unoccupied areas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is all it would 
do; but that would offer some hope, 'e- 
cause the Army is now taking away from 
civilians for this purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. Under this 
amendment it could still take away 50 
percent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It might; but the 
elimination of the word “may,” and the 
substitution of “shall” would bring about 
a situation under which I think the Army 
might be spurred into some produc- 
tion. I am not hopeful that it will pro- 
duce as it should, because that would 
show unusual regard for the civilian 
economy. But at least it would be com- 
pelled to produce a great deal more in 
order to obtain supplies to ship overseas. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very happy to 
know that the Army wants to do some- 
thing for the farmer. It is taking away 
from the farmer all the time. I am 
glad that it does not want any more tank 
cars in which to ship nitrogen abroad, 
denying to our farmers and to others 
in my section of the country the use of 
tank cars in which to ship liquid ni- 
trogen. 

This whole question arose when we had 
under consideration the European Re- 
covery Act. It is unmistakably clear 
that this country is producing only 90 
percent of all the nitrates it now requires. 
Under the Recovery Act an additional 5 
percent is to be sent into western Euro- 
pean countries, some of it into the so- 
called occupied areas, unless the Army 
can make enough nitrate in some form 
to supply its own occupied areas. 

I do not think there is any use in talk- 
ing about helping the farmer by this 
amendment, except, as my colleague 
points out, perhaps in a very indirect 
way. That is, the Army will take less 
from the farmer if we give it this au- 
thority and power to supply its own 
needs. But it will not add anything in 
the direction of meeting the require- 
ments of the American farmer. 

I raised this question in connection 
with the European Recovery Act, and I 
received all sorts of assurances that we 
would get Chilean and other foreign 
nitrates. They have been very slow in 
coming. My colleague has pointed out 
that we have been unable to get suffi- 
cient nitrate in any form to operate our 
mixing or fertilizer plants; nor have we 
been able to supply to the land the 
quantities which are absolutely required 
if we are to have anything like full pro- 
duction. 

I am skeptical about the Army doing 
anything for the farmer, whatever we 
may give the Army, because the process 
has worked the other way around. It 
has taken nitrate in every form, includ- 
ing liquid form. It took away from our 
own use the vehicles which were neces- 
sary to carry on our ordinary commerce 
and industry, and very nearly depleted 
all the operations in which we ought to 
have been engaged. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
yield the floor. : 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the northeastern part of the 
country is now dependent largely upon 
anhydrous ammonia for its supply of 
nitrogen in fertilizers. I am also in- 
formed that imports of Chilean and Ca- 
nadian nitrates have been reduced, until 
anhydrous ammonia is one of the prin- 
cipal sources, if not the principal source, 
of supply for our fertilizer material. 

This bill proposes to allocate anhy- 
drous ammonia, as well as other nitrog- 
enous materials. That means. that 
those areas of the country which have 
been dependent upon anhydrous am- 
monia will now ke called upon to share 
it with other sections of the country. 

It seems to me that what has been 
brought out here this afternoon should 
be carefully considered. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] gave 
the Senate information which I had 
been given, but which I had not had 
time to check, and therefore did not use, 
namely, that the corporations he has 
mentioned have been outbidding the 
fertilizer manufacturers for the an- 
hydrous ammonia, and have been re- 
ducing still further an already short sup- 
ply, whereas substitutes for anhydrous 
ammonia could have been used in the 
manufacture of the products for which 
those corporations used anhydrous am- 
monia. 

Therefore, it seems to me we certainly 
should not say to them, “You can allo- 
cate anhydrous ammonia for the manu- 
facture of fertilizers,” and leave them a 
clear field to continue to outbid the 
fertilizer manufacturers, and not per- 
mit anhydrous ammonia to be used for 
other purposes. 

I wish such a provision could be writ- 
ten into the bill, if it is not already in 
it. My colleague says he cannot find it, 
and I cannot find it. If the authority 
is not already contained in the bill, I 
wish it could be placed in the bill, so 
as to permit anhydrous ammonia to be 
allocated for all purposes for which it 
might be used, and not merely for the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

This bill is so full of references to 
other bills that I do not know where the 
amendment should be placed in it. But 
I think it should be included. 

Mr. TAFT. It is perfectly clear in 
my mind, Mr. President, that this meas- 
ure permits the allocation of anhydrous 
ammonia for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, and permits anhydrous ammonia 
to be taken away from other uses. If 
that is done—in other words, if it is 
taken away from the use for other pur- 
poses—then how there can be allocations 
to other persons for uses not required in 
connection with fertilizer, I do not know. 

This measure would permit anhydrous 
ammonia to be used for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer alone; and if that is 
desired—— 

Mr. FLANDERS. Where is such a 
provision to be found? 

Mr. TAFT. This measure says that 
this provision is subject to all the powers 
of the Second War Powers Act, namely, 
import control, allocation, and export 
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control of nitrogenous compounds, in- 
cluding anhydrous ammonia, in any 
form, necessary for the manufacture and 
delivery of the nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials required for such export. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is the part 
which it seems to me negates the point 
the Senator from Ohio is making. Do 
not the words “required for such export” 
limit everything which precedes? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator thinks, then, 
that the fertilizer material producers 
will want it used for iomestic manu- 
facture? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes; that is the way 
I read it. 

Mr. TAFT. That might be so. We 
could strike out the words “required for 
such export.” 

Mr, FLANDERS. Yes; I think that 
would take care of it. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest that as an 
amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I shall be glad to 
accept that amendment, if it is in order 
to accept one amendment while another 
one is under consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
the amendment now being referred to 
the one submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is the amendment 
I have submitted which provides for sub- 
stituting the text of the Senate bill for 
the House bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


Senator from Vermont can modify his 
own amendment in any way he sees fit, 
of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 


Senator will yield, I suggest to him that 
he ask that his amendment be con- 
sidered as modified or amended by strik- 
ing out the words “required for such 
export” on page 2. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I ask that that 
change be made in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the change will be made. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota to the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amentment in the nature of a substi- 
tute submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont, as amended. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont to 
the fact that it is my understanding, as 
I believe it is the understanding of the 
Senator from Vermont, that the House 
conferees will be away tomorrow, and 
that many of us will be away vomorrow, 
and possibly on Monday, for Memorial 
Day exercises. In view of that fact and 
since the present law will expire before 
the conferees can meet, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Vermont if he thinks we 
can work out some sort of conference 
next week, so that the employees who 
have been engaged in this work for years 
and years, and who know the fertilizer 
situation, may feel sure that we shall 
take such action next week. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I assume that the 
Senator from South Carolina is not ask- 
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ing that something to that effect go into 
the amendment. 

‘Mr. MAYBANK. No; not at all. 

Mr. FLANDERS. But I assume that 
the Senator merely suggests that we 
commit ourselves insofar as possible at 
this time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is entirely 
agreeable. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, as 
amended, offered by the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS]. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, merely for 
the record, I wish to state my own op- 
position to the continuation of import 
controls. I shall not offer any amend- 
ments along that line, because both the 
House committee and the Senate com- 
mittee have approved this measure. But 
I think the time has passed for the im- 
position of import controls on tin and 
tin products and antimony and fats and 
oils, including oil-bearing materials, and 
fatty acids, butter, soap and soap powder, 
rice and rice products. I myself feel very 
strongly that such controls are unneces- 
sary and that in the long run our buyers 
ought not to be limited as to the way 
in which they purchase goods abroad. I 
see no necessity for it. 

Most of the steel companies think it 
is desirable to continue the controls on 
the import of tin in order that the United 
States Government may buy all the tin. 
I myself think that if we pursued the 
course which we pursued in the case of 
rubber—by which we released all the 
buyers, enabling them in that case to 
purchase rubber—the result would be the 
purchase of more tin and lower prices 
for tin. However, I shall not object at 
the present time. 

I see the necessity for the continua- 
tion of some allocation controls. Of 
course, so far as export controls are con- 
cerned, they are covered by another bill. 

But I wish to state my opposition to 
the continuation of import controls. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Ohio. Does the Senator include mer- 
cury? 

Mr. TAFT. Mercury is not included 
in this bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I refer to the state- 
ment the Senator from Ohio has just 
made about being opposed to the control 
of imports. 

Mr. TAFT. In general I would be, un- 
less there is some very extraordinary 
situation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 6659) was read the 
third time and passed. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. I rise now to make 
a.motion which is a little different from 
the ordinary motion in such case: Mr. 
President, in view of the nature of the 
discussion which has been had on the 
floor of the Senate regarding this mat- 
ter, I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendment, as interpreted by the 
discussion or the floor of the Senate in 
the course of the debate on the bill, re- 
quest a conference cshereon with the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. FLanpers, Mr. Buck, 
and Mr. MAYBANK conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2746 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


WATER-FILTRATICN PLANT AT HIGH- 
LAND FALLS, N. Y. — CONFERENCE 
REPOKT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on House bill 
2359, relating to the construction of a 
water-filtration plant at Highland Falls, 
N. Y., and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
conference report will be read: 

The report was read, as follows: 


The 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2359) to authorize the payment of a lump 
sum, in the amount of $100,000, to the village 
of Highland Falls, N. Y., as a contribution 
toward the cost of construction of a water- 
filtration plant, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert “$85,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
thé title of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amended title proposed by the Senate, 
amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the payment of a lump sum, in 
the amount of $85,000, to the village of 
Highland Falls, N. Y., as a contribution to- 
ward the cost of construction of a water- 
filtration plant, and for other purposes.”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Cuan GURNEY, 

RaYMOND E. BALDWIN, 

BurNeET R. MAYBANK, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

GrorcE J. BATEs, 

L. C. ARENDS, 

W. STERLING COLE, 

LANSDALE G. SASSCER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 
CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY INSTALLA- 

TIONS BY ARMY—CONFERENCE RE- 

PORT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on Senate bill 
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1676, to authorize the Secretary of War 
to proceed with construction of military 
installations, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
conference report will be read. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
1676) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
proceed with construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
text of the bill and agr-e to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 15 of the 
House engrossed amendments, lines 4 and 5, 
strike out “family quarters so constructed” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “in 
any case in which the construction at any 
station of family quarters having a net 
floor area in excess of one thousand and 
eighty square feet is prohibited by the provi- 
sions of the foregoing proviso, an equal 
number of family quarters having a net 
floor area not in excess of one thousand and 
eighty square feet may be constructed at such 
station and any funds saved as a result of 
the construction of such smaller family 
quarters or as a result of the succeeding pro- 
viso may be utilized to construct family 
quarters having a net floor area not in ex- 
cess of one thousand ani eighty square feet 
at any Army or Air Force station scheduled 
for »etention in the permanent Military Es- 
tablishment: Provided further, That family 
quarters constructed with the funds au- 
thorized for appropriation herein”; and the 
House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same. 

CHAN GURNEY, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

WAYNE Morse, 

MItiarp E. TyDINGS, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

GeEorcE J. BATEs, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

W. STERLING COLE, 

OVERTON Brooks, 

LANSDALE G. SASSCER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in ref- 
erence to the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 1676, I should iike to make a brief 
explanation before it is acted upon. 

I did not give an explanation of the 
previous conference report for it had to 
do with a very small measure and the 
differences between the House and Sen- 
ate were very slight and were Settled 
satisfactorily. 

This conference report deals with cer- 
tain very large construction projects. 
The bill as passed by the Senate last 
July contained construction authoriza- 
tions totaling $247,000,000. The House 
has considered the bill very carefully 
during the past 5 months and has rec- 
ommended an actual reduction of $39,- 
000,000. Furthermore, the House rec- 
ommended that the size of the family 
quarters authorized at military installa- 
tions be smaller than 1,250 square feet 
of floor space, as authorized in the Sen- 
ate bill. Therefore, because only the 
smaller houses were authorized, there 
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was a further reduction in the House bill 
of $13,000,000, making a total of $52,- 
000,000 less than the Senate bill. < 

In conference, due to the fact that 
there is such a shortage of family 
quarters at military installations all over 
the country, it was thought best that, in- 
stead of making a reduction of $13,000,- 
000 by reason of the requirements of 
smaller-sized houses, the houses should 
be allowed to be built by the Army and 
the Air Force, and at other installations 
where needed. Therefore, the confer- 
ence finally agreed on housing limited 
to 1,080 square feet of floor space for 
families quarters, and a total reduction 
in the Senate bill of $39,000,000, in round 
figures. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the confer- 
ence report was considered and agreed 
to. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES COVERING PE- 
RIODS OF SEPARATION FROM GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on Senate bill 
1486, to provide for payment of salaries 
covering periods of separation from the 
Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such 
service, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1486) 
to provide for payment of salaries covering 
periods of separation from the Government 
service in the case of persons improperly re- 
moved from such service, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective House as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That section 6 of the Act of 
August 24, 1912 (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 
5, sec. 652), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) No person in the classified 
civil service of the United States shall be re- 
moved or suspended without pay therefrom 
except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of such service and for reasons 
given in writing. Any person whose removal 
or suspension without pay is sought shall 
(1) have notice of the same and of any 
charges preferred against him; (2) be fur- 
nished with a copy of such charges; (3) be 
allowed a reasonable time for filing a written 
answer to such charges, with affidavits; and 
(4) be furnished at the earliest practicable 
date with a written decision on such answer. 
No examination of witnesses nor any trial 
or hearing shall be required except in the 
discretion of the officer or employee directing 
the removal or suspension without pay. 
Copies of the charges, the notice of hearing, 
the answer, the reasons for removal or sus- 
pension without pay, and the order of re- 
moval or suspension without pay shall be 
made a part of the records of the proper de- 
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partment or agency, as shall also the reasons 
for education in grade or compensation; and 
copies of the same shall be furnished, upon 
request, to the person affected and to the 
Civil Service Commission. This subsection 
shall apply to a person within the purview or 
section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, only if he so elects. 

“*(b) (1) Any person removed or sus- 
pended without pay under subsection (a) 
who, after filing a written answer to the 
charges as provided under such subsection 
or after any further appeal to proper au- 
thority after receipt of an adverse decision 
on the answer, is reinstated or restored to 
duty on the ground that such removal or sus- 
pension was unjustified or unwarranted, 
shall be paid compensation at the rate re- 
ceived on the date of such removal or sus- 
pension, for the period for which he re- 
ceived no compensation with respect to the 
position from which he was removed or sus- 
pended, less any amounts earned by him 
through other employment during such pe- 
riod, and shall for all purposes except the 
accumulation of leave be deemed to have 
rendered service during such period. A de- 
cision with respect to any appeal to proper 
authority under this paragraph shall be made 
at the earliest practicable date. 

“*(2) Any person who is discharged, sus- 
pended, or furloughed without pay, under 
section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944, as amended, who, after answering 
the reasons advanced for such discharge, sus- 
pension, or furlough or after an appeal to 
the Civil Service Commission, as provided 
under such section, is reinstated or restored 
to duty on the ground that such discharge, 
suspension, or furlough was unjustified or 
unwarranted, shall be paid compensation 
at the rate received on the date of such dis- 
charge, suspension, or furlough for the period 
for which he received no compensation with 
respect to the position from which he was 
discharged, suspended, or furloughed, less 
any amounts earned by him through other 
employment during such period, and Shall 
for all purposes except the accumulation of 
leave be deemed to have rendered service dur- 
ing such period. 

“*(3) Any person removed or suspended 
without pay in a reduction in force who, after 
an appeal to proper authority, is reinstated 
or restored to duty on the ground that such 
removal or suspension was unjustified or 
unwarranted shall be paid compensation at 
the rate received on the date of such removal 
or suspension, for the period for which he 
received no compensation with respect to the 
position from which he was removed or sus- 
pended, less any amounts earned by him 
through other employment during such pe- 
riod, and shall for all purposes except the 
accumulation of leave be deemed to have 
rendered service during such period. A de- 
cision with respect to any appeal to proper 
authority under this paragraph shall be made 
at the earliest practicable date. 

“*(c) Membership in any society, associa- 
tion, club, or other form of organization of 
postal employees not affiliated with any out- 
side organization imposing an obligation or 
duty upon them to engage in any strike, or 
proposing to assist them in any strike, 
against the United States, having for its ob- 
jects, among other things, improvements in 
the condition of labor of its members, in- 
cluding hours of labor and compensation 
therefor and leave of absence, by any person 
or groups of persons in said postal service, 
or the presenting by any such person or 
groups of persons of any grievance or griev- 
ances to the Congress or any Member thereof 
shall not constitute or be cause for reduc- 
tion in rank or compensation or removal of 
such person or groups of persons from said 
service. 

“*(d) The right of persons employed in the 
civil service of the United States, either in- 
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dividually or collectively, to petition Con- 
gress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish 
information to either House of Congress, or 
to any committee or member thereof, shall 
not be denied or interfered with.’” 
And the House agree to the same. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
Hersert R, O’Conor, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. REEs, 
ANTONI N, SaDLAK, 
Tom Murray, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator could briefly ex- 
plain the change made in conference. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the re- 
port represents a full and complete 
agreement, and provides that an agency 
or department of the Government may 
remove any employee at any time, but 
that the employee shall then have a right 
of appeal. When he is removed, he is of 
course off the pay roll. If he wins the 
appeal, it is provided that he shall be 
paid for the time during which he was 
suspended, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the. confer- 
ence report was considered and agreed 
to. 


CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTMENTS OF 
HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on House bill 
.4236, to amend the Civil Service Act to 
remove certain discrimination with re- 
spect to the appointment of persons hav- 
ing any physical handicap to positions 
in the classified civil service, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4236) to amend the Civil Service Act to re- 
move certain discrimination with respect to 
the appointment of persons having any 
physical handicap to positions in the classi- 
fied civil service, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 


The 


WILLIAM LANGER, 

C. D. Buck, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Epwarp H, REEs, 

Francis J. Love, 

Tom M---Ay, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have a brief explanation? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this is 
the so-called Ellender bill, under which 
a physically handicapped person may be 
employed for the period of 1 year, even 
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though he cannot pass certain examina- 
tions, provided he is certified by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate. con- 
sideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the confer- 
ence report was considered and agreed to. 


NEVADA VETERAN LAWS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, many 
Nevada veterans are not fully aware of 
their legal rights to various benefits, 
privileges, preferences, and exemptions, 
as extended to them under certain cir- 
cumstances by the laws of my State. 

I am therefore pleased to present for 
their information an outline of such laws, 
as compiled by Daniel Jay, national 
service officer for the Disabled American 
Veterans, who has his office with the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office, 
at Reno, Nev. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this résumé printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BURIAL ALLOWANCES AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A county allowance is provided to the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the United 
Spanish War Veterans for the burial of in- 
digent veterans. 

Annual appropriations are made for the 
care of GAR cemeteries. 


CIVIL RELIEF AND ALLIED BENEFITS 

A conservator may be appointed for per- 
sons serving in the armed forces. 

Acknowledgement is made of legal instru- 
ments and the administration of oaths. 

Evidence may be admitted of presumed 
death or absence. 

Wills may be proved if attesting witnesses 
are unavailable, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Absentee registration and voting is pro- 
vided. 
Paroled prisoners were inducted into mili- 
tary service. 


CLAIMS; ASSISTANCE IN OBTAINING BENEFITS, 
SAFEKEEPING OF PAPERS 

Public officers may not make charges for 
administering oaths or certifying or acknowl- 
edging any paper for United States pen- 
sioners in matters relating to their pensions. 

Free copies of public records are provided 
for wards of the Veterans’ Administration 
under the Uniform Guardianship Act. 

Honorable discharges of veterans are to be 
recorded by county recorders free of charge. 

The State board of examiners is directed 
to investigate claims of Spanish-American 
War veterans against the United States and 
to take steps for the collection of approved 
claims, 

The Veterans’ Service Commissioner 
assists veterans and those serving in the 
armed forces in securing benefits to which 
they may be entitled. An annual appropria- 
tion is made for this service. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN OF 
VETERANS 


High-school scholarships of $150 are avail- 
able to children of veterans of any war 
through the Veterans’ Service Commissioner, 


EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCES, PRIVILEGES, ETC. 


Leaves of absence were granted to public 
officers and employees to serve in the armed 
forces with preservation of benefits and re- 
instatement without loss of seniority. 

Preference is given to veterans in public 
departments and on public works in State 
and local units. 
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Benefit rights are preserved under the Un- 
employment Compensation Act. 

Military service allowance and credit is 
given under the Teachers’ Retirement Act. 


GUARDIANSHIP 


A Uniform Veterans’ Guardianship Act has 
been enacted, providing for the appointment 
of a guardian of an incompetent veteran or 
the minor child of a veteran, to receive cer- 
tain benefits on behalf of such ward. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


An incompetent veteran may be com- 
mitted to a Federal hospital under the Uni- 
form Guardianship Act. 

Separate quarters are maintained for vet- 
erans in the State hospital for mental dis- 
eases. 


LAND SETTLEMENT BENEFITS, HOUSING, ETC. 


Veterans have been extended benefits un- 
der the Reclamation and Settlement Act. 
War veterans may secure low-cost housing 
units. 
MEDALS 


Medals for distinguished service (including 
National Guard) are awarded. Governor’s 
Medal is awarded annually to a student of 
the military department of the State uni- 
versity. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS, EXEMPTIONS FROM 
FEES, RENEWALS, ETC. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
fee for license to conduct boxing, sparring, 
or wrestling exhibitions. 

Operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses are ex- 
tended until termination of military service. 

Property to the amount of $1,000 of any 
person serving in the armed forces is exempt 
from taxation. 

Real property of veterans’ organizations is 
exempt from taxation. 

Property to the amount of $1,000 owned by 
resident veterans not having an income ex- 
ceeding $1,200 per annum is exempt from 
taxation. ; 

TRANSPORTATION PRIVILEGES 


Common carriers may give free transpor- 
tation to State officers of recognized veterans’ 
organizations and ladies’ auxiliaries thereof, 
not exceeding three from each such organi- 
zation. 


LICENSE 


UNIFORMS 


Veterans are exempt from the prohibition 
on wearing of the uniform of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Legion has been 
porated. 

The unauthorized wearing or use of the 
insignia, name, or badge of veterans’ organi- 
zations is a misdemeanor. 

Quarters have been established in the Ne- 
vada State Building for use of veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

Veterans’ organizations are exempt from 
fee for license to hold boxing or wrestling 
exhibitions, tent shows, and circuses. 

Much of the above legislation has been 
enacted by the Nevada Legislature through 
the sponsorship and cooperation of the DAV 
and other veteran organizations. 

Mr. Jay has been expertly trained as a 
national service officer for the DAV and 
spends his full time in rendering all types 
of assistance to veterans and their depend- 
ents, particularly in the technical prepara- 
tion, presentation, and prosecution of their 
justifiable claims for various types of gov- 
ernmental benefits to which they may be 
lawfully entitled. 

DAV MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY 

Formed in 1920 and chartered by the Con- 
gress in 1932 to render service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been generally recognized as the Official 
voice of America’s disabled defenders. 

According to its congressional charter of 
incorporation—Public Law 186, approved 
June 17, 1932, as amended by Public Law 


incor- 
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668, approved July 15, 1942—active member- 
ship in the DAV is open only to those Amer- 
icans whose bodies bear the scars of wounds 
or injuries, or the blight of ailments or dis- 
abilities incurred during, or by reason of, 
active service during time of war in the 
armed forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it. 

More and more wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of World War II are becoming active 
members of the DAV. 

Eligibles may become life members upon 
payment of a fee of $100 ($50, if born be- 
fore January 1, 1902) in cash, or by a down 
payment of $5 or more, plus such install- 
ments as will complete payment of the full 
fee by the end of the second succeeding fiscal 
year (ending on June 30), after which, if not 
fully paid, a carrying charge of $5 per year 
would accrue. A growing percentage are be- 
coming DAV life members. Annual member- 
ship is available at $5. ‘ 


DAV NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Located at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio, the national headquarters of 
the DAV takes care of all administrative mat- 
ters and records and publishes the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ semimonthly news- 
paper, containing accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation of interest and of value to disabled 
veterans and their dependents. 

The present national commander of the 
DAV is John L. Golob, of Hibbing, Minn., a 
severely wounded World War I veteran, who 
has had a broad background of experience 
in various local, State, and National DAV 
activities which qualify him to lead an 
organization composed exclusively of Amer- 
ica’s disabled war veterans. 

Its national adjutant, Vivian D. Corbly, 
has been secretary-treasurer (business man- 
ager) of the organization, and editor of its 
newspaper since 1925. Capt. Cicero F. Ho- 
gan is his able assistant. 

The largest bank in Cincinnati, the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., has, for 28 years, 
been the depository for the funds of both 
the DAV and its incorporated trusteeship, 
the DAV Service Foundation. Officials 
handling these funds have always been ade- 
quately bonded by the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland. 


NATIONAL SERVICE SET-UP 


The National Service Headquarters of the 
DAV is now located in a beautiful building 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 
9, D. C., which was acquired by the organi- 
zation in 1945. 

In this Washington office are located the 
department of claims, headed by William E. 
Tate; the department on legislation, head- 
ed by Francis Sullivan; and the department 
of public relations and employment, headed 
by my friend, Millard W. Rice. In addition 
to these service departments, the DAV serv- 
ice headquarters has as its office manager 
John E. Feighner, assistant national adju- 
tant. All of these various departments are 
staffed by trained experts, all of whom are 
themselves war-wounded or disabled vet- 
erans. 

These DAV national officers know all about 
the technical complications that disabled 
veterans must overcome factually to prove 
the service connections of their disabilities 
to the satisfaction of rating agencies of the 
Veterans’ Administration, under the limita- 
tions and restrictions of existing law, as 
legalistically interpreted and as administra- 
tively applied. 

Understanding such vexatious problems by 
personal experience, DAV national service 
officers are naturally more sympathetic than 
are nondisabled veterans or civilians and are 
therefore generally more effective in help- 
ing disabled claimants to comply with tech- 
nical requirements to prove legal entitle- 
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ment to benefits to which they may be law- 
fully and equitably entitled. 


EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


The DAV has adopted, on a Nation-wide 
basis, @ man-job-matching method pro- 
gram to provide suitable, useful, gainful em- 
ployment for all disabled veterans. Less 
than 7 percent of the Nation’s 2,200,000 com- 
pensated war-disabled veterans are totally 
unemployable. The remaining 93 percent 
are less than totally disabled and must there- 
fore supplement their inadequate compen- 
sation payments with income from employ- 
ment. 

This scientific approach to a most distress- 
ing problem has produced some worth-while 
results thus far, The handicapped veteran's 
remaining abilities have been matched with 
the requirements of the job, rather than 
stressing his disabilities. It has been 
demonstrated by the employment record of 
such disabled veterans that they have a low 
absentee record, a low turn-over record, a 
low accident record, and a higher efficiency 
and production record. It has thus been 
proved that to hire disabled veterans is 
just plain good business, bringing benefits 
directly to them, their dependents, their 
communities, their employers, and taxpayers 
generally. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PATRIOTISM 

It is definitely. in the interest of all 
Americans that the fight for justice be made 
for those who have sacrificed their youth 
and a part of their bodies or their health in 
our country’s most hazardous occupation— 
its military and naval services during time 
of war. 

The faith must be kept with those who have 
made such sacrifices in the past, as well as 
with those who are, or have been, dependent 
upon these heroes, so that other young men 
who, in the future, may be called upon to 
make similar sacrifices, will have the assur- 
ance, on the basis of past performance, that 
if they, too, should be so unfortunate. they 
will not be permitted to become mere for- 
gotten heroes, 

The determination of the DAV to see to it 
that America’s disabled veterans are ade- 
quately provided for should be generously 
supported, as a public investment in the 
future patriotism of our youth, and as prac- 
tical patriotism which brings huge humani- 
tarian and financial dividends to every com- 
munity, to every State, and to our country. 

As a veteran of World War I myself, it is a 
pleasure for me to commend the service 
program of the DAV, and I am sure it merits 
the consideration and support of the entire 
country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
would say to the Members of the Senate 
who are present that it is the intention 
to conclude consideration of the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Department appro- 
priations bill this evening. I have been 
assured by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CorDon] that it will 
require only about 25 or 30 minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, let me 
correct the Senator. The Senator from 
Oregon was of that opinion, but he un- 
derstands now that the junior Senator 
from Delaware desires to discuss one item 
of the bill, so it may require more time. 

Mr. WHERRY. In any event it will be 
our endeavor to conclude the considera- 
tion of the Lill tonight. Then, as has al- 
ready been announced, the Senate will 
adjourn until mext Tuesday at 11 
o’clock, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered. 
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ALLEGED FBI FILES ON PROMINENT 
CITIZENS 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, last 
week in the course of the debate on the 
President’s veto of the proposal to have 
the FBI investigate persons appointed 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, there 
was a suggestion that the FBI maintains 
files on prominent citizens. The allega- 
tion was of such a startling nature that 
I wrote Mr. Hoover a letter under date 
of May 24, which I shall submit for the 
REcorpD, in which I asked him about -the 
truth or falsity of the allegation. Mr. 
Hoover replied under date of May 27, 
and I shall submit his letter for the 
REcorD, also. 

I am pleased to learn that the state- 
ment is not true. Mr. Hoover has a most 
difficult position, one of the most dif- 
ficult in the United States, and I be- 
lieve he fills it extremely well. I am 
pleased we have the record straight on 
a matter that is and should be of in- 
tense interest of course not only to every 
Member of Congress but to every citizen 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

May 24, 1948. 
Hon. J. Epcar Hoover, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: On Thursday last, de- 
bate was had upon the question of overriding 
the Presidential veto of S. 1004. 

Senator KNOWLAND’s proposal contem- 
plated the right of the Senate members of 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee to di- 
rect the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to make investigations of the 
candidates nominated by the President for 
membership on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Said investigative reports would be 
sent to the Senate members of the joint 
committee. 

During the course of the debate, there was 
a suggestion made that the FBI “maintains 
files on prominent citizens,” which, of course, 
would include Members of the Congress. 
This suggestion seemed to raise considerable 
discussion and evidence of disapproval. I 
do not believe that your organization en- 
gages in any such practice. It might be 
well, however, for the record to be cleared 
in this respect, and I would be obliged to 
you, therefore, if you would give me an 
authoritative answer on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
BriEN McMAnon, 
United States Senator. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1948. 
Hon. BrrEN McMAHON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated May 24, 1948, 
in which you refer to the debate on the floor 
of the Senate last Thursday dealing with 
the question of overriding the Presidential 
veto of Senate bill 1004. 

You inquire whether the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation maintains files on prominent 
citizens, which, of course, would include 
Members of the Congress. In response to 
your inquiry I wish to categorically state 
that this Bureau does not maintain files on 
prominent citizens or on Members of Con- 
gress assuch. The FBI does not maintain an 
investigative file on an individual unless a 
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complaint has been received alleging a viola- 
tion of a Federal law or involving an in- 
vestigative matter which comes within the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau. If, in the course 
of an investigation, information is received 
concerning an individual who is not the sub- 
ject of the investigation, such information, 
of course, is maintained in our files. How- 
ever, I can assure you that the statement 
that the FBI maintains files on prominent 
citizens is not correct. 
With kind personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. Epcar Hoover. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should 
like to mention the matter which has 
just been brought up by the Senator 
from Connecticut. It happened in the 
course of the debate to which he referred, 
that I used language about as follows: 
“I was shocked yesterday to learn—by 
what authority I do not know—that if 
any free-born American happens to 
achieve a position of importance, his 
record is investigated and a file kept on 
that citizen in the FBI.” 

Mr. President, I did use those words, 
but I did not make the statement that 
the FBI kept such a file. It was made 
by another Senator, and it probably was 
merely a surmise on his part. But I.did 
say, and I repeat, that it would be, in- 
deed, most shocking if a citizen of this 
country should be the subject of investi- 
gation by the FBI simply because he hap- 
pened to achieve some degree of promi- 
nence or some position of importance. 

So, Mr. President, I was quite happy 
and pleased yesterday to receive a letter 
from Mr. Hoover on this exact question. 
I want to read what Mr. Hoover said, so 
that it may appear in the Rrcorp: 

The statement regarding the maintenance 
of files on individuals of prominence is not 
factually correct. Certainly, the FBI does 
not develop an investigative file unless a 
complaint has been received alleging a vio- 
lation of a Federal law or presenting an in- 


vestigative matter that comes within our 
basic jurisdiction. 


I close the quotation there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to say that the policy which Mr. 
Hoover says is followed is exactly the 
policy which I thought was followed by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Certainly it should be followed. Of course 
when a complaint is made a file must 
be kept. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
Mr. Hoover makes this rather significant 
remark in his letter: 

I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing that the tremendous volume of new 
work assigned this Bureau has been assigned 
either by act of Congress or higher authority 
in the Government, and has not been sought 
or solicited by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 


Again, Mr, President, I want to com- 
mend Mr. Hoover for that attitude. I 
hope it will always be the policy of the 
Bureau not to assume powers it does not 
possess, and certainly not to solicit or 
seek duties or attempt to discharge du- 
ties except those which are granted and 
given by Congress or other authority. 

I want, again, as I did the other day, 
to commend Mr. Hoover himself for the 
attitude he has taken on this and other 
matters, and for his very efficient ad- 
ministration of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D. C., May 27, 1948. 
Hon, Cart A. HatcH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In view of the com- 
ments made on the floor of the Senate last 
Thursday and Friday in connection with the 
President’s veto message, numerous indi- 
viduals have called my attention to various 
comments that were made on May 21, par- 
ticularly your comments wherein you stated, 
“But I was shocked yesterday to learn that, 
by what authority I do not know, if any free- 
born American happens to achieve a position 
of importance his record is investigated and 
a file kept on that citizen in the FBI.” 

The statement regarding the maintenance 
of files on individuals of prominence is not 
factyally correct. Certainly, the FBI does 
not develop an investigative file unless a 
complaint has been received alleging a vio- 
lation of a Federal law or presenting an in- 
vestigative matter that comes within our 
basic jurisdiction. 

While as a matter of policy, I do not inject 
myself into matters pertaining to legislation, 
I thought you might be interested in know- 
ing that the tremendous volume of new 
work assigned this Bureau has been assigned 
either by act of Congress or higher authority 
in the Government and has not been sought 
or solicited by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. I frankly think it is most unfair to 
convey a& contrary impression just as I think 
it is most unfair to convey the impression 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
maintains files on individuals just because 
they are prominent. I appreciate your 
kindly references to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under my administration. I 
did think, however, you would want to have 
the facts pertaining to these specific matters 
referred to above. 

With expressions of my highest esteem and 
best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EpGar Hoover. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 5770, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, H. R. 
5770, making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
amount provided in the bill now before 
the Senate was increased by the Senate 
committee $28,878,850. The amount pro- 
vided for as the bill passed the House was 
$1,981,722,350. The amount as reported 
to the Senate is $2,010,601 ,200. 

The bill does not include funds for the 
Coast Guard, the Bureau of Customs, for 
the acquisition of strategic and critical 
materials, or the refunding of internal- 
revenue collections. Those items will be 
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carried in a subsequent bill and will be 
in the neighborhood of two-and-a-half 
billion dollars. 

The amount of the regular and supple- 
mental estimates for 1949, for the items 
contained in the pending bill, is $2,044,- 
949 200. 

The amount of appropriations for 1948 
is $1,919,611,950. 

The bill, as reported to the Senate, ex- 
ceeds the appropriation for 1948 by $90,- 
989,250, and is under the estimates for 
1949 by $34,348,000. 

Mr. President, the report contains but 
a short statement with reference to the 
several appropriation items. I hope the 
Members of the Senate will take the time 
to read the first five pages of the report 
with particular care. The report refers 
to the present terrifically high deficit in 
the Post Office Department, suggests that 
that deficit can be reduced if the Post- 
master General will fix the appropriate 
parcel-post rates as now provided for in 
the existing law, and recommends that 
the appropriate legislative committee 
make a careful study of the whole prob- 
lem of the carrying of the mails with the 
view to reducing materially, if not elim- 
inating, the terrific postal deficit. 

The report also calls attention to what 
is termed the air-mail subsidy, a strata- 
gem by which a subsidy is paid to the 
commercial air lines to make up the 
Operating deficit of those lines, from 
whatever source it may occur, charging 
that amount as a deficit to the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

Mr. President, that matter is referred 
to in a report on the House side, and that 
report is cited and quoted from in the 
report now before the Senate. I com- 
mend this matter to the attention of 
every Senator. I believe it is something 
which is more important than we realize. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read 
for amendment, and that the amend- 
—— of the committee be first consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
amendments of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tc2 on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Treasury Depart- 
ment—Division of Tax Research,” on 
page 3, line 12, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$110,000” and insert 
“$141,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of General Counsel,” on 
page 3, line 15, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$225,000” and insert 
“$250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Public Debt,” 
on page 8, line 2, after the word “exceed’”’, 
to strike out “$3,750,000” and insert “$4,- 
658,100”; and in line 3, after the word 
“bonds”, to strike out “$51,500,000” and 
insert “$52,408,100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Internal Revenue,” 
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on page 10, line 17, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$168,736,000” and 
insert “$179,266,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make objection to the amendment 
just agreed to, and I ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether he would prefer 
to have the amendment passed over and 
the other amendments of the committee 
acted on, or have me make my remarks 
at this time. 

Mr. CORDON. I should be happy if 
the other amendments might be acted 
on first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment already having been agreed 
to, it will be necessary to reconsider the 
vote by which it was agreed to. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote is reconsidered and the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The clerk will 
state the next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Internal Revenue,” 
in line 18, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$16,000,000” and insert “$16,- 
530,000”; in line 20, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out “$18,000,000” and in- 
sert “$21,166,000”; in line 22, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$2,400,- 
000” and insert “$2,576,500”; in line 23, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$1,400,000” and insert “$1,500,000”; in 
line 24, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$100,000” and insert “$500,000”; and 
on page 11, line 3, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$186,746,000” and 
insert “$200,432,000: Provided, That not 
to exceed $150,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated under this head for the fiscal 
year 1949 shall be available for expenses 
b, contract or otherwise, of such manage- 
ment and operational studies as are nec- 
essary in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing,” on page 13, line 15, after the 
figures “$15,000”, to strike out “$12,000,- 
000” and insert “$12,830,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Federal Supply,” on 
page 17, line 24, after the word “field”, to 
strike out “$1,275,000” and insert “$1,- 
310,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 11, after the word “determine”, to 
strike out “In the event the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply is unable to 
furnish any such agency with suitable 
typewriters of special type out of stock 
on hand he may purchase such manually 
operated machines at the average list 
price of the industry less 30 percent out 
of funds specifically appropriated for 
that purpose” and insert “In the event 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Supply is unable to furnish any such 
agency with suitable typewriters out of 
stock on hand, he may purchase, out of 
funds specifically appropriated for that 
purpose, such machines at the lowest 
published retail list price for any such 
typewriters offered for sale to the Federal 
Government less 30 percent, plus the 
amount of Federal excise tax applicable 
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to the lowest published retail list price.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
after line 20, to insert: 

General supply fund, Bureau of Federal 
Supply: To increase the general supply fund 
established by the act approved February 27, 
1929, as amended (41 U. S. C. 7c), $3,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 8, after the word “materials”, to 
strike out “$150,000” and insert ‘‘$170,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II—Post Office Depart- 
ment—Salaries in Bureaus and Offices,” 
on page 25, line 18, after “Office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General”, to 
strike out “$928,000” and insert “$968,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 22, after “Office of the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General”, to strike out 
“$752,000” and insert “$823,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 2, after “Bureau of Accounts’, to 
strike out “$485,000” and insert “$525,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Contingent expenses, Post Of- 
fice Department,” on page 26, line 8, after 
the figures “$2,100”, to strike out “$160,- 
000” and insert “$184,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 11, after the words “and Postal 
Service”, to strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$2,228,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 29, line 21, 
after the word “offices”, to strike out 
“$12,500,000” and insert $12,700,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 4, after the word “bicycles”, to strike 
out “$2,800,000” and insert “$3,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 32, line 22, 
after the word “aircraft”, to strike out 
“$23,842,000, including not to exceed $79,- 
200 to cover the cost to the United States 
for maintaining sea-post service on ocean 
steamships conveying mails to and from 
the United States” and insert ‘‘$23,762,- 
800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 4, after the word “years”, to strike 
out “$15,000” and insert “$20,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, 
line 6, after the word “law”, to strike 
out “$19,500,000” and insert “$26,583;- 
000.” ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 35, line 
11, after the word “expenses”, to strike 
out “$7,158,000” and insert “$8,158,000”; 
in line 13, after the word “devices”, to 
strike out “and of which $100,000 shall 
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be available exclusively for mechanizing 
devices for separation of mails” and in- 
sert “and of which $50,000 shall be avail- 
able exclusively for mechanizing devices 
for separation of mails, and $50,000 shall 
be available exclusively for the necessary 
research, and for the design, manufac- 
ture, and installation of pilot mail-sort- 
ing equipment, as recommended on page 
73 of House Report No. 1656, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, and for the 
necessary supervision of the installation 
and operation of such equipment” and in 
line 24, after the word “maps”, to strike 
out “or blueprints.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 7, after “(5 U. S. C. 150)”, to strike 
out “$12,800,000” and insert “$12,907,250.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
line 18, after the word “offices”, to strike 
out “$14,500,000” and insert “$15,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
37, line 19, after the word “service”, to 
strike out “$42,000,000” and insert 
“$42,914,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, 
after line 10, to insert: 

Not to exceed 5 percent of any appropria- 
tion for the Field Service, Post Office Depart- 
ment, may be transferred, with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to any other appropriation or appropriations 
under the same Service, but no appropria- 
tion shall be increased more than 10 percent 
by such transfers. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
terminates the amendments of the com- 
mittee, except the one passed over, which 
the clerk will again state. 

The Curer CLERK. Under the subhead 
“Bureau of Internal Revenue,” on page 
10, line 17, after the word “Services”, it 
is proposed to strike out ‘“$168,736,000” 
and insert “$179,266,000.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
pending appropriation bill, H. R. 5770, 
which covers the appropriations for both 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, we find that in the amendment 
now pending the committee has provided 
that an additional sum of $10,000,000 be 
granted to the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue for the purpose of hiring additional 
personnel as requested by the Treasury 
Department. 

This authorization is justified by the 
committee upon the assumption that the 
more revenue agents the Treasury De- 
partment has, the more in the way of 
taxes will be collected, assuming, of 
course, that all taxpayers are dishonest, 
and only properly pay their taxes when 
forced to do so. 

I recognize the necessity of the Treas- 
ury Department’s having a _ sufficient 
number of auditors to supervise tax col- 
lections, but it is not necessary that they 
should require a staff of sufficient size to 
audit every individual tax return. 
Equally as good results could be accom- 
plished if the Treasury Department 
would use a spot-check system for audit- 
ing taxpayers at irregular intervals, mak- 
ing a thorough audit in the cases of those 
who were found to be questionable. 
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Under the present system the Treas- 
ury Department is operating upon the 
principle that once a taxpayer’s return 
has been placed on their audit list, it is 
never removed, but requires an annual 
audit, even though that particular tax- 
payer might have always have been 
found to be right. By the same prin- 
ciple other taxpayers whose names might 
not have been placed on this list, would 
never be audited. Iam confident that a 
spot-check audit as I have suggested 
would be much cheaper and more ef- 
fective than the system under which they 
are now operating. 

Another serious criticism which I have 
of this proposal to enlarge their enforce- 
ment division for a more extensive audit- 
ing of the taxpayers is that I feel that 
if Congress wants to appropriate this 
money and employ these additional audi- 
tors, their services could best be utilized 
in the interests of our country by assign- 
ing them to the long-neglected duties of 
auditing some of the Government agen- 
cies. themselves. > 

This suggestion would apply in par- 
ticular to that division of the Treasury 
Department which is here today request- 
ing these additional employees. This 
Department collects billions of dollars 
annually from the American taxpayers, 
and it is highly essential that all the of- 
ficials and agents be men of the highest 
caliber because the ultimate degree of 
success which the Government will have 
in the collection of taxes will be meas- 
ured not by the number of revenue agents 
in the field but rather by the respect 
which the collector’s office has with the 
taxpayers. 

At this point I should like to empha- 
size that I think it is true that the 
majority of the employees of this De- 
partment do command the respect of 
the taxpayers, and the employees as a 
whole should not be criticized or judged 
by the fact that a few employees are 
found to be dishonest, any more than it 
is fair to say that the American tax- 
payers as a whole try to evade their in- 
come taxes just because it is shown by 
the Department’s records that a small 
number of taxpayers are guilty, 

I am going to present here today in 
the Recorp evidence which will prove 
conclusively that the collector of inter- 
nal revenue in the Wilmington district 
of my own State was advised that the 
cashier in his office was embezzling Gov- 
ernment funds and that instead of re- 
porting this embezzlement to his super- 
iors and suspending the employee, he 
deliberately conspired with his assistant 
to conceal the evidence for nearly a year, 
during which time the embezzlement was 
continuing, and finally when it could no 
longer be concealed, he even then pro- 
posed to the Treasury Department’s in- 
vestigator that the matter be hushed up. 

I shall also place in the Recorp a por- 
tion of a report made to the Treasury 
Department here in Washington by one 
of its own auditors under date of Oc- 
tober 31, 1946, in which it was pointed 
out by the auditing agent in charge at 
that time that the books of the Wilming- 
ton office were in a deplorable condition. 
This report was made nearly a year be- 
fore the embezzlement itself was dis- 
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closed, and yet there is absolutely no 
record anywhere that I can find which 
indicates that any attention at all was 
paid to this report either by the Wil- 
mington office or the Treasury Depart- 
ment officials here in Washington. 

Only after I exposed this scandal on 
the floor of the Senate last December 
did the cashier of the Wilmington office 
plead guilty, and he was sentenced to a 
term of 4 years, but again there was no 
action whatever taken by the Treasury 
Department here in Washington to dis- 
cipline the collector of internal revenue 
nor the assistant collector, both of whom 
admittedly concealed this evidence from 
the proper authorities for a period of 
nearly a year. Both of these men are 
still holding their same positions of au- 
thority in our State, and I can say that 
as long as these men, who deliberately 
conspired to conceal this fraud, are in 
charge of the collection of taxes in our 
State, it will take more than an additional 
quota of revenue agents to restore our 
confidence in the Department. 

Furthermore, the failure of the Treas- 
ury Department to take proper action to 
discipline the parties involved is very un- 
fair to the other employees in that office, 
all of whom at present are being looked 
upon with suspicion. 

I shall now present for the Recorp the 
facts, in chronological order, as far as I 
have been able to determine them as to 
what happened in the Wilmington office 
during the past few years. 

September 17, 1946: In letters dated 
September 17, 1945, and October 26, 1946, 
nearly a year before the case was dis- 
closed, the collector of internal revenue 
in the Wilmington office, Mr. Norman 
Collison, was notified by a taxpayer, Mr. 
Charles Ingersoll Gause, of Greenville, 
Del., to the effect that Mr. Gause’s ac- 
counts had not been properly credited. 
Later developments disclosed that this 
taxpayer’s accounts were among those 
involved in the embezzlement, yet no ac- 
tion was taken other than to readjust the 
accounts. . 

October 31, 1946: A report dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, filed with the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington and signed by 
Mr. J. E. McNamee, supervisor in charge 
of the investigation, contained the cer- 
tain comments on the mismanagement 
in the Wilmington office, and called the 
Treasury Department’s attention to the 
fact that the books were in a deplorable 
condition; yet the Treasury Department 
did absolutely nothing about it. I read 
a portion of that report, as follows: 

The supervisor in charge was informed of 
these errors and he directed the supervisors 
making the examination of the cashier to 
arrange a conference with the collector, his 
assistant, and the cashier in order that the 
collector might be properly and fully in- 
formed of the loose management, careless- 
ness, and errors prevalent in the cashier’s 
division. In spite of Mr. Flynn's protesta- 
tions to the contrary, it was evident beyond 
any doubt and so viewed by the collector, 
that the regulations pertaining to accurate 
dafly and monthly verification of stamp bal- 
ances have been completely neglected. In 
the absence of any kind of a record or work- 
sheet reflecting settlement of the cash 
drawer, it could only be concluded that the 
same carelessness and neglect attended the 
reconciliation of cash receipts. It was point- 
ed out to the collector that the length of 
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time these discrepancies in the stamp ac- 
counts have been permitted to exist belied 
any claim by the cashier that he has actually 
counted and rectified the stamps on hand 
even as rarely as once a month and Mr. 
Flynn's signature to the monthly Form 68 
constituted a falsification of facts and fig- 
ures. The excess in opium order forms, re- 
sulting from attempted correction of a short- 
age that did not exist, showed carelessness in 
making a count of stamps, failure to truth- 
fully record the corrective action as such in- 
stead of as an ordinary sale, and most impor- 
tant of all, either complete ignorance of or 
indifference to the vital regulatory nature of 
the various narcotic taxes. The overage of 
one $100 coin-operated gaming-device stamp 
was the most flagrant error of all since the 
cashier willfully attempted to hide the excess 
stamp from observation by examining officers 
while, at the same time, he had made no 
attempt whatsoever to ascertain the cause of 
the excess. 

Although the collector expressed firm be- 
lief in Mr. Flynn’s personal honesty, he 
acknowledged that this situation could 
easily arouse suspicion of other irregulari- 
ties that could not be as readily discovered. 
It was also noted that the undeniable laxity 
of the cashier constituted a possible tempta- 
tion to observing employees. 


The report is dated nearly 1 year be- 
fore the case was disclosed. Yet the 
Treasury Department took no action at 
all to rectify the situation. The De- 
partment was being informed by this 
report that the books in the Wilmington 
office were not in balance, but were in 
such deplorable condition that the agent 
recommended that some action be taken 
immediately. Yet no action was taken. 

Mr. President, a complete account of 
the above-described conference can be 
found in the report filed with the Treas- 
ury Department here in Washington un- 
der the date of October 31, 1946, and 
there was no action taken by the Treas- 
ury Department to correct the situation. 

On November 15, 1946, Mrs. Louise M. 
Biscoe, a clerk in the office of the same 
cashier who was criticized in the above 
report, uncovered evidence which con- 
vinced her at that time that Mr. Flynn 
was guilty of embezzling funds in that 
Office. On that date she set forth her 
accusations in a written statement giv- 
ing the names and account numbers of 
four taxpayers whose accounts had been 
tampered with, and outlined in detail 
the manner in which the maripulations 
had been engineered. On November 15, 
after reducing this report to written 
form, Mrs. Biscoe, accompanied by the 
assistant cashier and her immediate 
supervisor, Mr. J. Edwin Lewis, presented 
this charge to Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, 
the assistant collector. 

On that date, Mr. Norman Collison, 
the collector, was out of town, but Mr. 
Collison readily admitted that the re- 
port was brought to his attention by Mr. 
Ainsworth on the following workday. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks a copy of the written 
statement prepared by Mrs. Louise M. 
Biscoe and filed witk the collector on 
November 15, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Henry P. Scott 3d claimed three payments 
were made on 1946 ES-107526. Only one 
payment was credited. He is holding check, 
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amount $459.57, canceled March 8, 1946. The 
only check I found on this date is on miscel- 
laneous tax. Advised him to stop payment 
on his September check, which he did and 
mailed another check October 24, 1946. 
Cash payment put in to be credited to his 
account on October 18, 1946. 

Thomas Davis claimed he is holding can- 
celed check for $2,600 for last two quarters 
of 1945 ES account No. 107669; canceled 
September 14, 1945. 

At the time could not find this check on 
yellow sheets, but found one for that amount 
later, written in pencil. 

The bill, No. 525600, put in May 13, 1946, 
consists of three checks. (See next page at- 
tached.) 

Thomas Davis’ check for $2,600, September 
14, 1945, seems to be a part of payment on 
EP & Corp. income for Silas Mason Co., whose 
total payment, $23,269.61, was due August 
15, 1945. Returns are on September list, pay- 
ments deposited September 14, 1945, 
S-400014, S-410034, check for $23,269.61 on 
August 22, 1945, is on miscellaneous tax. 
Am waiting to hear from Wilmington Trust 
Co. regarding this August 22 check. 

Henry Davis, first quarter 1946 ES, account 
No. 107596. Has canceled check for $5,000, 
March 28, 1946. (Only check for $5,000.) I 
found on that date, page total $41,800.77, be- 
longs to Henry Davis (according to photo 
records of the Wilmington Trust Co., but is 
applied against account No. 102,269, 1945 ES 
of Alfred E. Bissel. I asked Mr. Brown to 
transfer this and it has been done. Novem- 
ber 11, 1946. (Perhaps I should not have had 
it transferred.) 

Charles I. Gause, 1946 FS account 104243 
(second quarter) holding canceled check for 
$500, June 19, 1946, which is not on his ac- 
count. Found a bill in my writing with de- 
posit date (receiving date June 15, 1946), 
July 15, 1946, for $500 applied to the account 
of Vera Lindsay, No. 107668. The odd thing 
about this Vera Lindsay account is that 
another payment is dated June 19, 1946, and 
she does not have a canceled check for that 
date. She has checks showing the following 
dates ($500 each), February 28, 1946, July 
15, 1946, and September 20, 1946. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note that the memo- 
randum filed by Mrs. Biscoe also con- 
tained information that the account of 
Mr. Charles Ingersoll Gause, account No. 
104243, had been manipulated. Mr. 
Gause is the same taxpayer to whom I 
have previously referred as having writ- 
ten Mr. Collison direct regarding his 
account. 

The subsequent investigation of this 
case confirmed every item of Mrs. 
Biscoe’s report. Again no action what- 
ever was taken on this report. 

December 1946: During the early part 
of December 1946 the auditors of the 
Treasury Department went to the Wilm- 
ington office to make a routine audit, 
which was not completed until around 
January 10, 1947. During this inter- 
val—3 weeks—in which the Treasury 
Department’s auditors were in the Wilm- 
ington office, both the collector, Mr. Col- 
lison, and his assistant, Mr. Ainsworth, 
concealed from these auditors the fact 
that they had in their possession at that 
time written evidence filed by one of 
their own employees, showing embezzle- 
ment. The auditors failed to discover 
the shortage at that time. Mr. Colli- 
son’s excuse for not disclosing this evi- 
dence to the examiners was that, and I 
am quoting from Mr. Collison’s testi- 
mony before our committee on March 31, 
1948, “My suspicion wasn’t raised. 
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There was nothing to notify them 
about.” He made this statement not- 
withstanding the fact that at that time 
he had in his possession a written docu- 
ment filing a complaint of embezzlement 
in the office against the cashier. He 
permitted the examiners to come in and 
make a routine examination and go out, 
but made no report whatever to them 
on this subject. 

January 20, 1947: Mr. Collison, in his 
testimony before our committee on 
March 31, 1948, when confronted with 
the question as to why he had failed to 
report his knowledge of this embezzle- 
ment to the proper authorities, made the 
following explanation, and I quote a por- 
tion of that testimony: 

Mr. CoLLison. Why should I report anybody 
until I found out? I wouldn’t accuse a man 
of being dishonest until I knew he was dis- 
honest. 

The CHarrMaAN. I am not questioning your 
accusations against the man, but I am just 
wondering why you did not report it? 

Mr. CoLiison. I had been reporting for 
some time—there were perhaps 500 different 
accounts that he had kited on. 

The CHarmrMan. Did you know of other ac- 
counts that had been kited besides mine at 
that time? 

Mr. CoLuison. There were a number of 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You knew of a number of 
others? 

Mr. Cotitson. I did when I began check- 
ing. 
Tne CuHamrMaNn. When was that? 

Mr. Cotuison. Somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the 20th of January. 


Here again we have an admission by 
Mr. Collison that he was well aware of 
the fact as early as the latter part of 
January in 1947 that the cashier, Mr. 
Flynn, was manipulating the accounts of 
many of the taxpayers of our State. Still 
he took no action whatsoever to correct 
the situation and allowed Mr. Flynn to 
retain his same position. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


I yield. 
Mr. KEM. When did Mr. Collison say 
that his suspicions had been aroused? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently Mr. Col- 
lison’s suspicions never became aroused 


until May 28, 1947. On May 28, 1947, 
Mr. Collison uncovered further evidence 
that there was a shortage in the stamp 
account of that office amounting to more 
than $8,000. On that particular occa- 
sion, I think the reason it was called to 
his attention and he really became sus- 
picious was that a taxpayer went into 
the office to straighten it out, and insisted 
on it being straightened out on that 
occasion. 

Mr. KEM. Did he have evidence of 
some 500 irregularities? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am reading his 
own testimony. He said that there were 
perhaps 500 different accounts with re- 
spect to which there had been “kiting.” 
He said that it was in the neighborhood 
of January 20 when he found it out. 

Mr.KEM. And was not that sufficient 
to arouse his suspicions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently _ not, 
even in the face of all the other evidence. 


“ He also had in his possession a written 


memorandum of complaint filed by one 
of the clerks in that office, outlining dif- 
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ferent taxpayers’ accounts as having been 
tampered with and still maintained that 
he was not even suspicious. The written 
memorandum gave in detail the account 
numbers and the dates of the checks. 
It shows to whose. accounts the checks 
were credited, and why they were so 
credited; and every detail is borne out 
as being accurate during subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. KEM. Is this man Collison still 
in office, charged with the responsibility 
of collecting public revenue in that dis- 
trict? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is still in office; 
and, as I shall point out later, the effi- 
ciency ratings of Mr. Collison and the 
assistant who did this job have even 
been raised. His salary has been in- 
creased, and he has been promoted right 
up the line. I suppose he is regarded as 
one of the most efficient operators in the 
Department. 

Mr. KEM. He is still in office? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He is still in office. 

On May ,.28, 1947, Mr. Collison un- 
covered further evidence that there was 
a shortage in the stamp accounts of that 
office amounting to over $8,000, and real- 
izing, apparently, that he could no longer 
cover up, for the first time notified Mr. 
J. E. McNamee, the supervisor of ac- 
counts for that area, who immediately 
went to Wilmington and started an in- 
vestigation. Even on that date, accord- 
ing to Mr. McNamee’s report, which he 
filed with the Treasury Department in 
Washington, Mr. Norman Collison, the 
collector, was still trying to protect the 
cashier and on that occasion told Mr. 
McNamee, the chief investigator, that 
he was sure that the maximum shortage ° 
would not exceed $7,800 and suggested 
that arrangements could be made with 
the cashier for the restitution of this 
amount and asked Mr. McNamee if he 
would accept this arrangement and for- 
get the incident. Mr. McNamee refused 
and insisted upon immediate action be- 
ing taken, which was done. In his re- 
port to Mr. Paul A. Hankins, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in 
Washington, D. C., under date of Novem- 
ber 13, 1947, Mr. McNamee severely criti- 
cized both Mr. Collison and his assist- 
ant for their attempts to withhold this 
information from the authorities. I 
quote his statement from that report: 

The effort of the collector and assistant 
collector to hide or hush up this affair has 


been, to my way of thinking, presumptuous, 
to say the least. 


Mr. McNamee pointed out in that re- 
port that about $3,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money had been embezzled during the 
interval in which the cashier was allowed 
to hold office after the embezzlement 
had been discovered. It was suggested 
that the collector and his assistant 
should both have to pay the money per- 
sonally, instead of the bonding company. 

An audit of the books in the Wilming- 
ton office disclosed that the accounts of 
more than 500 taxpayers had been ma- 
nipulated and that many of these ac- 
counts were still marked delinquent— 
and many are today still so marked— 
notwithstanding the fact that they had 
been paid and the money misappro- 
priated. 
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The shortage as reported by the Treas- 
ury Department is $30,433.98, of which 
amount $2,939.26 was embezzled during 
the period between November 1946 and 
May 1947. In other words, the cashier 
embezzled nearly $3,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money after the collector had been noti- 
fied of the discrepancies, during the pe- 
riod in which the cashier was operating, 
and the period during which the collector 
knew that he was embezzling funds. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp copies of 
both of these reports filed with the Treas- 
ury Department here in Washington un- 
der date of November 13, 1947, and signed 
by Mr. J. E. McNamee, Supervisor of Ac- 
counts and Collections in Charge setting 
forth the charges I have just made. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 13, 1947. 
Mr. Pavut A. HANKINS, 

Deputy Commissioner, Accounts and 
Collections Unit, Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Hankins: Transmitted here- 
with is report of the examination of the 
Office of Collector of Internal Revenue, Wil- 
mington, Del., for the period July 2, 1940, to 
June 3, 1947, inclusive. 

. In this connection, it is well to note that 
during the period November 1946, when the 
collector was first notified by the assistant 
cashier of an apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts, the cashier, Mr. Flynn, was left in 
complete control of his duties by the col- 
lector and no satisfactory explanation has 
been forthcoming from the collector as to 
why this situation was allowed to exist. 

The efforts of the collector and assistant 


collector to hide or hush up this affair has 
been, to my way of thinking, presumptuous, 


to say the least. The fact that the assistant 
collector spent several months as a super- 
visor of accounts and collections prior to his 
present appointment should have instilled 
in him a certain esprit de corps which, I 
am sorry to say, is entirely lacking. He 
failed to acquaint the supervisors, or the Bu- 
reau, with his knowledge of this irregularity 
for 6 months after he found it out, during 
which period the cashier carried on his 
defalcations. As indicated by the report a 
total of $2,939.26 was embezzled during the 
period November 1946, to May 28, 1947. 

This amount in my opinion, should be 
charged to the collector’s and his assistant 
to be paid out of their personal funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. McNaMez, 

Supervisor of Accounts and Collections 

in Charge. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 13, 1947. 
Mr. Pau. A. HANKINS, 

Deputy Commissioner, Accounts and 
Collections Unit, Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. HANKINS: The following is a 
report of the examination of the office of 
collector of internal revenue, Wilmington, 
Del., for the period July 2, 1940, to June 8, 
1947, inclusive. 

On May 28, 1947, Mr. Norman Collison, col- 
lector of internal revenue, Wilmington, Del., 
called me and asked if I would come to his 
Office that day. I arrived at the Wilmington 
office about noontime and was informed by 
the collector and his assistant, Mr. Ains- 
worth, that there was an apparent shortage 
in the snuff stamps in the Wilmington office. 
I immediately made a count of the internal- 
revenue stamps in the vault which revealed a 
shortage in snuff stamps of $8,572.50, which 
shortage still exists. 
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The cashier was called in and admitted 
this shortage. The collector then stated 
that the cashier was over about $700 in the 
cash account and that he (the cashier) was 
prepared to make good this evident shortage 
of $7,800 and insisted that this was the total 
amount of the shortage. He further asked 
if I would accept this arrangement and for- 
get the incident. I replied that my only 
reaction was to notify the Bureau immedi- 
ately and ask for the suspension of the 
cashier. The collector demurred to this, 
pointing out that Mr. Flynn was married and 
has two sons. Upon my insistence that the 
Bureau be notified, the collector asked if he 
could accompany me to the Bureau. I 
acquiesced and, becaus: of previous engage- 
ments, the trip was put off to June 3, 1947. 
Later that day, I found other discrepancies 
totaling $22,500. The cashier was called to 
the collector’s office and, when informed of 
these discrepancies, admitted same and said 
he could make full restitution if given 4 or 
5 days. When asked why he did not admit 
these discrepancies during our first inter- 
view, he replied “my bosses did not open 
their mouth so why should I tell on myself.” 

Upon our visit to the Bureau on June 3, 
1947, Mr. Flynn was suspended immediately. 

On June 4, 1947, the supervisors instituted 
a@ day-by-day check of the cashier’s records 
from June 3, 1947, back through January 
1940, which revealed a gross shortage of 
$38,018.25. A duplicate credit in the amount 
of $7,500 to the 1944 estimated income tax 
account of Robert W. Rea under date of 
December 29, 1944 (which erroneous credit 
still stands), and various penalty and interest 
items totaling $84.27 credited to taxpayers on 
documents filed on time but journalized as 
delinquent, reduce the gross shortage to a 
net of $30,433.98. 

The authorized destruction of various rec- 
ords, such as cashier’s work sheets and 
cashier’s journals, handicapped the super- 
visors’ investigation as it progressed. The 
destruction of the various order forms for 
stamps for 1940 and prior years made it im- 
possible to identify purchasers of docu- 
mentary and/or stock transfer stamps. 
“Orders for stamps—fermented malt li- 
quor”’—were reconstructed from brewery 
records, 

On July 2, 1940, orders for documentary 
stamps and stock transfer stamps in the 
amount of $1,297.90 were journalized cov- 
ered by misapplied checks. Since this was 
the entire balance of the shortage yet to be 
identified (except one check for $8.44 de- 
posited April 17, 1943) and neither the 
names of the purchasers of the stamps nor 
whether the original transactions were by 
cash or check could be ascertained, and 
since the comparison of remittance regis- 
ters and document registers back through 
January 1940, revealed no discrepancies in 
which misapplication of funds was appar- 
ently involved, it was decided that further 
efforts to identify the balances of $1,297.90 
would be useless. 

The defalcations set up a fairly regular 
pattern as revealed by the schedule of dis- 
crepancies in deposits. Documents showing 
taxes originally paid in cash were journalized 
under cover of other taxpayers’ checks. 
Sometimes the penciled “cash” was partially 
erased. On bills such as Forms 17 or 19, an 
entirely new form was often prepared in 
pencil with no blue-pencil notation and no 
“received” stamp. A general laxness in the 
use of the “received” stamp in the office, 
particularly on orders for stamps, contrib- 
uted to the situation. The documents from 
which checks had been taken were subse- 
quently put through with still other tax- 
payers’ checks. However, several times tax- 
payers’ checks were used as described above 
and the document journalized later as a 
cash transaction. Cash was also used many 
times to cover the difference between mis- 
applied checks and documents being jour- 
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nalized. On 17 occasions, Mr. Flynn used 
his personal checks for this purpose. These 
personal checks ranged in amounts from 32 
cents to $153.16. These were verified by the 
records of the Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

A study of “received” dates, when avail- 
able, on cash documents, journalized under 
cover of checks indicated that unidentified 
cash deposited in the operations described 
in the preceding paragraph came from such 
documents and not from the cashier’s per- 
sonal funds. 

Prior to 1946, the only document not jour- 
nalized for which the check was deposited 
was a miscellaneous tax return, Form 727, in 
the amount of $8.91, filed by Walter Holliger. 
A check for $17.08 was forwarded by mail 
with Form 727 for May and June 1944. The 
check was deposited August 11, 1944, but only 
the Form 727 for June in the amount of $8.17 
was abstracted. This discrepancy, as well as 
several small excess collections which were 
not credited to taxpayers, apparently resulted 
from adding “kited” documents and checks 
to the document registers and remittance 
registers respectively without having first 
balanced the registers. 

In six different cases documents were al- 
tered to bring the document register into 
balance with remittance registers, to bring 
the stamp control into balance with the 
stamp inventory, or to bring the “kited” 
documents into exact agreement with the 
“kited” checks. With one exception these 
were minor alterations. On June 26, 1942, 
however, the cash order of the Diamond State 
Brewery Co., for fermented malt liquor 
stamps in the amount of $780 was not 
journalized and a fictitious order for fer- 
mented malt liquor stamps in the amount of 
$180 was journalized in its stead. In ad- 
dition, a fictitious order in the amount of 
$120 was journalized the same day. The 
two orders were in the same handwriting and 
neither the taxpayers’ records nor bank 
statements reveal any such payments. The 
fictitious order of the Diamond State Brewery 
Co. differs from the taxpayer’s copy only in 
that an order for four 25 barrel stamps at 
$150 each had been removed. The fictitious 
order in the name of the Delmarva Brewing 
Co. is for four 5 barrel stamps at $30 each. 
Apparently an inventory of fermented malt 
liquor stamps revealed an overage of four 
25 barrel stamps and a shortage of four 5 
barrel stamps and this device was utilized to 
bring the accounts into balance. It also ap- 
parently was used to embezzle $480. The 
Diamond State Brewery Co. was not aware 
that 5 barrel stamps had been delivered in- 
stead of 25 barrel stamps. The records of the 
Diamond State Brewery Co. indicated that a 
stamp order in the amount of $780 paid by 
cash, on that date, while the Delmarva Brew- 
ing Co. had no record of $120 on that date. 
Inasmuch as all orders of the Delmarva Brew- 
ing Co. were paid by check and this order for 
$120 was covered by cash, it is clearly evident 
that this order was fictitious. 

In addition to checks for $8,572.50, $5,- 
000, $500, and $8.91, mentioned heretofore, 
the related documents for which were never 
journalized, checks in the amounts of $15,- 
000 and $7,500 were submitted by John J. 
Williams to cover 1946 estimated income 
taxes of himself and his wife respectively. 
These checks were deposited June 4, 1946, to 
cover the 1946 estimated income tax of An- 
thony P. Columbo and Rose M. in the amount 
of $2,500, and F. A. Wardenberg in the 
amount of $20,000. The documents with 
which Mr. Williams’ checks were related have 
never been journalized. 

On May 13, 1947, a check in the amount 
of $605.20 drawn by the Wilmington Country 
Club in payment of tax on admissions for 
April 1947, was deposited to cover orders on 
documentary stamps that are marked “cash.” 
A duplicate return was filed by the taxpayer 
at the request of the collector's office and was 
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assessed on the October 1947 special No. 1 
list, account No. 53160, and is outstanding. 

Six cash payments, the documents for 
which were never journalized, have been 
definitely established. More may come to 
light eventually. Howard A. Gifford holds 
a cash receipt, form 1, dated April 9, 1946, 
in the amount of $185.20 covering the bal- 
ance of his 1945 income tax. There is no 
record of this payment in the collector’s of- 
fice. Four taxpayers have submitted affi- 
davits of filing forms 11 with cash payments 
for various special tax stamps in total value 
of $159.50. The exact amount of the items 
claimed appear on the teller’s cash sheet of 
the assistant cashier as payments for stamps 
and are included in the daily recapitulation 
of cash tallied as on hand at the close of 
business May 27, 1947, by the cashier. A 
comparison of the teller’s stamp sheets which 
forms 11 and other stamp records, leaves 
these items unreconciled. 

It had not been the custom of the cashier's 
office to give a receipt for cash payments for 
stamps which could not be issued imme- 
diately. Now, a form 1 receipt marked “in 
lieu of stamp to be issued” is given to tax- 
payers in all such cases. 

In the schedule of discrepancies, under 
the heading “Net cash,” there appears 91 
items which represent payments by the 
cashier from his cash reserves. Seventeen of 
these items marked (*) are his personal 
checks; the balance are cash payments. 
These payments total $10,329.47. It was nec- 
essary for the cashier to deposit these 
amounts to balance the various days’ work. 
It is entirely possible that part of these 
payments represent cash payments by tax- 
payers whose returns were destroyed and 


owing to the volume of unfinished work of 
checking the unmatched documents received 
from the Processing Division and the migra- 
tion of many war workers, it will be impos- 
sible to complete this part of the investiga- 


tion. It is also possible that additional 
discrepancies will be uncovered when the 
revenue agents check the 1945 and 1946 in- 
come tax returns (Bureau) and make com- 
parison with the credit documents attached 
to the return with the amount of credit 
taken by the taxpayer on his return. 

Sincerely yours, ’ 

J. E. McNAMEE, 
Supervisor of Accounts and Collections 
in Charge. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. All this evidence, of 
which the Treasury Department itself 
here in Washington was already aware, 
was reemphasized in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1948, addressed to Mr. George J. 
Schoeneman, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department, 
Washington; D. C. and signed by my 
colleague, Mr. Buck, Representative 
Bocecs, and myself, at which time we 
requested that the Treasury Department 
remove from office the officials who were 
responsible for deliberately concealing 
this embezzlement. We insisted upon 
their removal from office because we felt 
that these men had betrayed the con- 
fidence of the people in their conspiracy 
to conceal this crime. We also requested 
that the taxpayers whose accounts had 
been manipulated should be properly no- 
tified and also suggested that action be 
taken immediately in order to restore 
in the minds of the taxpayers of our 
State, the confidence which they once 
had in the Wilmington office. 

In reply to our letter under date of 
February 25, 1948, the Commissioner, 
Mr. George J. Schoeneman, acknowl- 
edged all of the charges which we had 
presented against both Mr. Collison and 
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the assistant collector, but excused them 
by saying: 

The Bureau considers that the matter un- 
der discussion was one which called for the 
exercise of judgment by the Collector. 
Whether his judgment was good or bad in 
the light of facts before him when suspicion 
arose is a matter upon which opinions may 
well differ. It now seems probable that if 
collector Collison had foreseen the outcome 
of this matter he might have acted 
differently. 


By that last statement I presume he 
means that if he had known that Con- 
gress would find out about it, he would 
have acted a little differently. I do not 
know what else he meant. 

He further stated: 


To notify taxpayers whose accounts were 
brought into the orbit of these irregular 
transactions would tend only to disturb 
them needlessly. 


I can safely say to Mr. Schoeneman 
that they are pretty much disturbed 
anyway, and notification of the facts in 
this case would not disturb them any 
further. 

It was also pointed out in the Bureau’s 
letter that the Collector is an official ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. ' 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the REecorp as a part 
of my remarks a copy of the letter dated 
February 4, 1948, addressed to Mr. 
George J. Schoeneman and signed by 
the entire Delaware delegation in Con- 
gress; and I also ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp a copy of 
the reply which we received from Mr. 
Schoeneman dated February 25, 1948. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Fepruary 4, 1948. 
Mr. GrEorcE J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SCHOENEMAN: During the latter 
part of December 1947, we discussed with 
you the fact that the accounts of several 
hundred taxpayers in Delaware had errone- 
ously been marked delinquent by responsible 
Officials in the Wilmington office and that as 
of that date, there was evidence that over 
$30,000 of these funds had been embezzled. 
Since that time the cashier of the Wilming- 
ton office has pleaded guilty to this embez- 
zlement and has been sentenced in the Fed- 
eral court. 

During our discussions last December we 
called to your attention the fact that an ex- 
ceptionally large number of special agents 
had been assigned to that area to investi- 
gate the taxpayers. We are not asking that 
the taxpayers of our State be exempt from 
the routine audit of your Bureau, but we 
do think that it is very unfair that they 
be subjected to the tactics now being used 
by your agents and at the same time be 
denied the knowledge that the reason for 
this rigid examination is that their accounts 
have been manipulated and some of their 
payments embezzled by someone in the col- 
lector’s office. 

Since this situation developed in our State, 
we have been receiving numerous requests 
from various taxpayers, asking if their 
accounts were involved. Many of these tax- 
payers have been receiving bills for unpaid 
taxes for which they have receipts. It is 
our opinion that the most important con- 
tribution which can be made at this time to 
restore the confidence of the Delaware 
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citizens in the Revenue Department is to 
convince them that this case has been fully 
exposed; therefore, we are today placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and asking the 
newspapers in our State to publish a com- 
plete list of those taxpayers whose accounts 
are known to have been tampered with as 
well as a copy of Mr. McNamee’s report of 
November 13, 1947, addressed to your de- 
partment, in which he made the following 
statement: 

“In this connection, it is well to note that 
during the period November 1946, when the 
collector was first notified by the assistant 
cashier of an apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts, the cashier, Mr. Flynn, was left 
in complete control of his duties by the col- 
lector and no Satisfactory explanation has 
been forthcoming from the collector as to 
why this situation was allowed to exist. 

“The efforts of the collector and assistant 
collector to hide or hush up this affair has 
been, to my way of thinking, presumptuous, 
to say the least. The fact that the assist- 
ant collector spent several months as a 
supervisor of accounts and collections prior 
to his present appointment should have in- 
stilled in him a certain esprit de corps 
which, I am sorry to say, is entirely lacking. 
He failed to acquaint the supervisors, or the 
Bureau, with his knowledge of this irregu- 
larity for 6 months after he found it out, 
during which period the cashier carried on 
his defalcations. As indicated by the report 
a total of $2,939.26 was embezzled during 
the period November 1946, to May 28, 1947. 

“This amount, in my opinion, should be 
charged to the collector’s and his assistant 
to be paid out of their personal funds.” 

Further proof that these two officials were 
making an effort to conceal these discrepan- 
cies in their office is borne out by evidence 
recently obtained by us, which shows that a 
written memorandum was delivered on No- 
vember 15, 1946, to the assistant collector, 
Mr. Ainsworth, outlining certain manipu- 
lations by the cashier. We find that a rou- 
tine audit was made of this agency during 
the month of December following this writ- 
ten notice, at which time both the collector 
and the assistant collector failed to call the 
written memorandum to the attention of 
the auditors. 

An examination of various reports made by 
the chief investigator for that area discloses 
that serious criticism has been made on nu- 
merous occasions by the investigator, charg- 
ing that the records and the bookkeeping 
system of the office in general were in a state 
of confusion. They also criticized the loose- 
ness of the Department’s handling of cash 
items, and even insisted upon a new system 
being set up. 

We have reviewed these critical reports by 
your own investigators, charging these men 
with an attempt to conceal and protect the 
guilty parties in addition to the many 
charges of inefficiency, and as representatives 
of the citizens and taxpayers of that State, 
we feel obligated to call on your department 
for an explanation as to why the investiga- 
tion in the Wilmington office has suddenly 
been called off. In your reply we want you to 
explain to us not only why these officials 
were left in charge of the office but also why 
it was that you designated these same men for 
a special promotion and an increase in salary. 

We realize that the total amount of this 
embezzlement cannot be established until 
such time as all of the accounts in that office 
prior to July 1947 have been audited, and 
we are wholly in accord with your thought 
that this audit should be made as soon as 
possible, but we do think that there are three 
essential points being overlooked in your 
effort to clear up this situation: 

1, You should immediately suspend every 
employee in that office involved in any man- 
ner, either through participation in the em- 
bezzlement or through negligence in report- 
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ing the situation which they knew to exist ¢ was delivered to the assistant collector on 


to the proper authorities. This should be 
done immediately in order to restore in the 
minds of the taxpayers the confidence which 
they once had for your office. 

2. We think that you should immediately 
notify each taxpayer in the State whose ac- 
counts have been tampered with in any man- 
ner, giving to that individual all the details 
and enlisting his support in assisting your 
office to obtain a true picture of the facts. 

8. We think that a thorough audit should 
be made of the Wilmington office, and, if 
necessary to expedite this, we suggest that 
you utilize the services of some of the special 
agents now assigned to that area who have 
been devoting their time in auditing the 
taxpayers. 

The evidence now on file in your office 
against both the collector and the assistant 
collector is of a rather serious nature and is 
something which we feel cannot be over- 
looked. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Douctass Buck, 
JOHN J, WILLIAMS, 
Congressman J. CALEB Boccs. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 25, 1948. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. SENATOR: Reference is made 
to a communication dated February 4, 1948, 
signed by yourself and by Senator Buck and 
Congressman Boses relative to the Office of 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware. Particular reference is 


made to a defalcation on the part of the 
former cashier of that office as well as to cir- 
cumstances connected with or relating to the 
discovery of the defalcation, 

I am greatly perplexed by the statement 
that an exceptionally large number of spe- 
cial agents have been assigned to the district 


of Delaware to investigate the taxpayers. 
The only investigations of returns of tax- 
payers that are being conducted in the dis- 
trict of Delaware by the internal-revenue 
service are those which are being made by 
the personnel regularly assigned to that ter- 
ritory. 

The third paragraph of your communica- 
tion states that you have been receiving nu- 
merous requests from various taxpayers, ask- 
ing if their accounts were involved in the 
defalcation and alleging that they have been 
receiving bills for unpaid taxes for which they 
hold receipts. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue stands ready at all times to investigate 
any complaints as to erroneous bills or state- 
ments issued by any collector of internal 
revenue. Through investigation the Bureau 
has developed an accurate knowledge of the 
manner in which the defaulting employee 
operated. It is regarded as questionable 
whether any of the taxpayers whose accounts 
were tampered with by this defaulting em- 
ployee have received bills or statements at- 
tributable to his activities. It will be ap- 
preciated if you will refer to this Bureau any 
communications which you have received 
from taxpayers alleging failure to properly 
credit their accounts so that appropriate in- 
vestigation may be instituted. 

You have quoted from a communication 
addressed to the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Accounts and Collections Unit by Mr. John 
E. McNamee, Supervisor of Accounts and Col- 
lections in Charge, dated November 13, 1947. 
In that letter Mr. McNamee severely criticized 
the collector and assistant collector of the 
District of Delaware for not reporting to him 
their suspicions regarding the defaulting em- 
ployee. You state that further proof that 
these two officials, were making an effort to 
conceal these discrepancies is borne out by 
evidence recently obtained by you which 
shows that a written memorandum outlining 
certain manipulations by the former cashier 


November 15, 1946. 

The collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Delaware is responsible under the 
law for the collection of taxes due in his 
district. He is under bond to the United 
States for the faithful performance. of this 
duty. His former cashier, who was the de- 
faulting employee, is bonded to the collector 
and not to the United States. The collector 
has informed the Bureau that when this mat- 
ter was first drawn to his attention the evi- 
dence was inconclusive. He considered a 
charge of embezzlement a serious matter, as 
indeed it is. He was reluctant to lodge any 
such charge against his employee until he 
possessed incontrovertible evidence of theft. 
He states that the first time he considered 
that he possessed such evidence was on May 
27, 1947, at which time he immediately called 
Mr. John E. McNamee, Supervisor of Ac- 
counts and Collections in Charge. 

Mr. McNamee proceeded at once to Wil- 
mington where he discussed the matter with 
the collector and the assistant collector on 
May 28, 1947. On that day the collector 
called the Deputy Commissioner of the Ac- 
counts and Collections Unit and arranged 
for a’ joint conference in the Bureau on 
June 3, 1947. Collector Collison, Assistant 
Collector Ainsworth, and Supervisor in Charge 
McNamee appeared in the Bureau on June 3 
and described the situation to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Accounts and Collections 
Unit. The defaulting cashier was suspended 
at once. 

The matter was immediately referred by 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Accounts 
and Collections Unit to the Chief of the In- 
telligence Unit of the Bureau who initiated 
an investigation. Since the matter involved 
the revenue accounts, the intelligence unit 
requested that the detailed checking be ac- 
complished by employees of the accounts and 
collections unit. Supervisor in Charge 
McNamee was instructed to cooperate with 
the special intelligence agent in charge who 
was conducting the investigation and Mr. 
McNamee was provided with supplementary 
clerical help to assist in this task. Mr. Mc- 
Namee’s investigation has been completed, 
disclosing a net shortage amounting to $30,- 
433.98. The defaulting employee has pleaded 
guilty to a charge of embezzlement and has 
been sentenced to a term of 4 years in a Fed- 
eral corrective institution. 

In the conclusion of your letter you have 
stated three steps which you believe the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue should take. 
These will be restated and discussed in con- 
secutive order. 

“1. You should immediately suspend every 
employee in that office involved in any man- 
ner, either through participation in the em- 
bezzlement or through negligence in report- 
ing the situation which they knew to exist 
to the proper authorities. This should be 
done immediately in order to restore in the 
minds of the taxpayers the confidence which 
they once had for your office.” 

The Bureau assumes that the inference is 
that Collector Collison and Assistant Col- 
lector Ainsworth should be suspended be- 
cause of their failure to promptly report the 
suspicion of irregularity to the Bureau. As 
herein stated, the collector is responsible 
under the law for the collection of taxes in 
his district. He is an official appointed by 
the President of the United States with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. From 
the nature of his position he has broad dis- 
cretion and considerable latitude for the 
exercise of independent judgment. The Bu- 
reau considers that the matter under dis- 
cussion was one which called for the exercise 
of judgment by the collector. Whether his 
judgment was good or bad in the light of 
facts before him when suspicion arose is a 
matter upon which opinions may well differ. 
It now seems probable that if Collector Col- 
lison had foreseen the outcome of this mat- 
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ter he might have acted differently. There 
is no evidence that the collector acted in bad 
faith and to retrospectively charge him and 
his assistant with an effort to conceal dis- 
crepancies is more than the Bureau would 
feel justified in undertaking on the basis of 
the evidence before it. 

“2. We think that you should immediately 
notify each taxpayer in the State whose ac- 
counts have been tampered with in any man- 
ner, giving to that individual all the details 
and enlisting his support in assisting your 
Office to obtain a true picture of the facts.” 

The experience of Bureau officials over a 
period of many years leads them to believe 
that the adoption of the recommendation 
would be unwise. While a considerable num- 
ber of accounts were tampered with or ma- 
nipulated in connection with this defalca- 
tion, relatively few were involved in the ulti- 
mate shortage. The Bureau has demanded 
restitution from the collectors of internal 
revenue who were in charge of the Delaware 
district during the time that these manipula- 
tions were being carried on. There is no 
reason whatever to believe that any tax- 
payer of the district of Delaware will suffer 
by this embezzlement of Government funds. 
To notify taxpayers whose accounts were 
brought into the orbit of these irregular 
transactions would tend only to disturb them 
needlessly. 

“3. We think that a thorough audit should 
be made of the Wilmington office, and if 
necessary to expedite this, we suggest that 
you utilize the services of some of the spec- 
ial agents now assigned to that area who 
have been devoting their time in auditing 
the taxpayers.” 

A thorough audit of the Wilmington office 
in connection with the defalcation has been 
completed and the Bureau seriously doubts 
that further investigation at this time would 
disclose any facts not already known. In 
this connection I would like to clear up an 
apparent misunderstanding indicated by a 
statement in your letter to me. The in- 
vestigation of this defalcation was extended 
and thorough. It was not “suddenly called 
off” but was carried through to completion. 
The Bureau is confident that all of the facts 
pertaining to the shortage which can be dis- 
covered by an examination of the books and 
records of the collector’s office have already 
been divulged. 

Your letter has received thoughtful con- 
sideration. I assure you in all sincerity if I 
believed that the program outlined would 
serve a good purpose I would be not only will- 
ing but eager to carry it out. I fully under- 
stand your deep interest in this matter and 
sincerely appreciate the opportunity which 
you have afforded me to state the position 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is my 
considered opinion in the light of existing 
knowledge fortified by long experience in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that further ac- 
tion in this unfortunate matter would serve 
the interests neither of the Government nor 
the taxpayers of the district of Delaware. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo. J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In his reply the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, while ad- 
mitting the charges which were pre- 
sented against these men, has com- 
pletely rejected any consideration that 
they should be removed. 

At this time, in fairness to these two 
men, I should say that so far as the evi- 
dence which I have before me is con- 
cerned, there is nothing which indicates 
that either of them participated in a 
division of the money stolen, but there 
is considerable evidence which proves 
beyond any doubt that both these men 
deliberately withheld evidence from the 
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proper authorities. According to the re- 
port of the Treasury Department’s own 
officials, when the crime was discovered 
on May 28, 1947, the collector even made 
an attempt at that late date to have it 
settled. The conduct of both these men 
in handling this affair renders them 
guilty at least of incompetence or mal- 
feasance in office. In either case they 
should be immediately removed. 

I have been advised that one of the 
main reasons for the -insistence by the 
Treasury Department on the retention 
of Mr. Collison as collector in the office 
he now holds is that it is desired to keep 
him in office until July 1, at which time 
he will be eligible for a pension of ap- 
proximately $700 a year. 

Another action of the Treasury De- 
partment which shows even further lack 
of regard for justice is that under which 
the salaries and ratings of both these 
men have been increased in one case as 
much as $1,000 each, while the other 
employee, Mrs, Louise Biscoe, who did 
more to help the Department and to help 
our committee solve this case than any- 
one else connected with the Bureau, has 
been left at her previous salary of $2,394. 
No recognition whatever has ever been 
given to this employee, who proved her- 
self to be the most worthy employee in 
the Wilmington office. 

This is not the only case of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency which has been 
found to exist in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Last year complaints were 
being filed against this Department in 
such a number that the House Appro- 
priations Committee felt it necessary to 
conduct an investigation, and in their 
committee report filed March 9, 1948, ac- 
companying this bill when it passed the 
House, they cited several instances of 
mismanagement, corruption, and inef- 
ficiency. 

As an example of some of this mis- 
management, I read a portion of that 
committee report, on page 10: 

In the course of their survey the com- 
mittee investigators visited various field of- 
fices of the collector of internal revenue in- 
cluding the one in Boston, Mass. In that 
Office they reported an extremely lax and in- 
efficient administration was discovered 
Evidence found in the files of the assistant 
collector was highly indicative of violations 
of the Hatch Act. 

In Hartford, Conn., officials in the office 
of the collector of internal revenue have 
been indicted for violations of the Hatch Act 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I hear the Senator 
mention the Hartford case. That col- 
lector was indicted and was convicted 
about 2 months ago, and he was removed 
by the President. 

I should like the Recorp to show that 
a former distinguished Member of this 
body, Senator John Danaher, appeared 
as a character witness for him, and I 
believe two—I am not certain of the ex- 
act number—of the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress also appeared and testi- 
fied to his fine character and reputation 
in the State. I wish to take this occa- 
sion to pay tribute to his excellent char- 
acter and splendid reputation. He is a 
kindly and courteous gentleman. When 
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he was convicted by the jury the jury 
recommended “extreme clemency.” 
That was the phrase that was used. 

Judge Hincks, a very distinguished 
jurist, who was a Republican appointee, 
stated, when he sentenced Frank 
Kraemer to pay a $1,000 fine, that there 
was no moral degradation, no moral ob- 
loquy at all, and no reflection on his 
character. I think that should be stated 
at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not know how much reflection there is 
on his character. I am merely reading 
from the committee report, which states 
that— 

In Hartford, Conn., officials in the office 
of the Collector of Internal Revenue have 
been indicted for violations of the Hatch 
Act. 


The report also states that two em- 
ployees in the office of the collector of 
internal revenue in Newark, N. J., re- 
cently flushed several bundles of income- 
tax records down a drain. It was not 
discovered for several months, resulting 
in costly confusion. Proper supervision 
in this cffice would seem to have either 
prevented such. an incident or reduced 
the ensuing confusion and cost. 

It was brought out in tle hearings that 
a grand jury investigation was scheduled 
to start on February 23, 1948, with re- 
spect to alleged political activity in the 
office of the collector of internal revenue 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. President, I have already pointed 
out what has happened in the Wilming- 
ton, Del., office. 

Notwithstanding all of this evidence 
of corruption and inefficiency, both in 
the Bureau here in Washington and in 
their various field offices, we find that the 
Treasury officials have completely re- 
jected all proposals that there should be 
a house-cleaning in their own organ- 
ization. 

In my opinion the fact that some of 
these collectors’ offices were found to be 
violating the Hatch Act is a very serious 
matter. This is one department of our 
Government that must always be kept 
out of politics, and under no conditions 
can we in Congress sit idly by and allow 
that agency to develop into a political 
football. 

Unless we can convince the taxpayers 
of this country that their party affilia- 
tion has nothing to do with the amount 
of taxes they will be called upon to pay, 
our whole system of Government will 
fall. When we read in the committee 
report that, notwithstanding all of the 
evidence of corruption and inefficiency 
in their organization, the Bureau officials 
in general denied—and I am quoting 
their words—or sought to explain away 
nearly all of the accusations, I think it 
is time that we in Congress should give 
them some suggestions. 

As I have said in the beginning, if this 
Congress is interested in hiring more 
auditors to save money for the taxpayers, 
I know of no better way to use those men 
than to assign them to the duties of 
cleaning up our own backyard here in 
Washington. 

I have on my desk today a reference 
manual of the Government corporations, 
‘published by the General Accounting 
Office, and printed as Senate Document 
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No. 86. In this book, the Honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, has called the 
attention of Congress to the fact that a 
large percentage of the directors of the 
Government corporations have refused 
to comply with the laws of Congress, and 
that in numerous instances their books 
are in such deplorable condition that 
it is practically impossible to audit them. 
If one of our large corporations were 
found to be guilty of violating our laws 
and of juggling its books and engaging 
in a practice similar to that which is be- 
ing followed by some of our Government 
corporations, no doubt the Department 
of Justice would have had the officials 
of the corporation in jail long ago. But 
the fact that these Government corpo- 
rations are being administered by 
prominent men apparently is being in- 
terpreted as exempting them from com- 
plying with our laws. 

I know of no better way to show just 
how serious this situation is than to 
refer to the testimony which was given 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
December of last year. That subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of my 
colleague the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Buck] received a report from the 
Assistant Director of General Account- 
ing Office, Mr. Theodore Herz. In that 
testimony, which is to be found on pages 
103 and 104, in volume 1 of those hear- 
ings, Mr. Herz said that the books of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
were in such a state of confusion that it 
was utterly impossible to balance the 
books. He pointed out that those books 
had been kept in such a manner that in 
instances where the Corporation had 
made purchases of property costing mil- 
lions of dollars, there was no way of 
following through on the transaction to 
determine whether the Government sold 
this land or gave it away, or, if the land 
was sold, whether the Government ever 
received any payment for it. 

It has been said that the only way by 
which the books of this Corporation ever 
will be balanced will be for Congress 
simply to cancel the Corporation’s notes 
and refrain from asking too many ques- 
tions as to what happened to the money. 

The same situation has been said to 
exist in the records of the Maritime Com- 
mission. As to practically every one of 
our other Government agencies, we are 
continuously getting reports of ineffi- 
ciency and corruption. 

I think the Members of the Senate to- 
day should reject the Senate amendment, 
and should support the position taken 
by the House, which was to reject the ap- 
plication for any additional personnel, 
but to allow the agency to maintain all 
of its existing personnel; and at the same 
time give it the constructive suggestion 
that it eliminate the inefficiency within 
its organization, By all means, Congress 
should serve notice to the Department 
here in Washington that we will hold it 
personally responsible for removing from 
office men who are proven to be incom- 
petent. ' 

I think it is time that we let the Com- 
missioners of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue here in Washington know that 
Congress is going to hold them personally 
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responsible for any future corruption or 
fraud uncovered in offices which are left 
under the administration of officials 
whom they know to be unqualified, and as 
to whose corruption they now have been 
properly notified. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will go along with this sugges- 
tion because I see no necessity for in- 
creasing the personnel by the amount 
proposed. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr, President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Delaware for 
his industry and courage in making pub- 
lic the deplorable situation existing in 
a Federal office of his own State. I think 
that duty has devolved upon him, and I 
think he has discharged it well. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I simply wish to say, 
in referring to the affair of the collector 
at Hartford, Conn., that there is no 
allegation or charge of a shortage—not 
even a shortage of one penny. The ac- 
counts are in perfect shape. There is no 
defalcation or embezzlement. The ir- 
regularity there was the collection of 
campaign funds on Government prop- 
erty, in violation of the so-called Pendle- 
ton Act. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator meant there was no 
violation except a violation of the so- 
called Hatch Act, with respect to engag- 
ing in political activities. My reference 
to the good job done by the Senator from 
Delaware applies to the thoroughness 
with which he has presented the situa- 
tion in his own State. 

Mr. President, the item to which the 
Senator has addressed his remarks is one 
calling for an increase in the amount 
allowed by the House of Representatives, 
of approximately $10,000,000, for the 
purpose of permitting the hiring of ap- 
proximately 5,000 additional enforce- 
ment officers for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and perhaps a few for the Al- 
cohol Tax Unit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The increase was recommended as a 
result of a recommendation made by a 
special advisory group appointed by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The group made a compre- 
hensive investigation of the tax collec- 
tions made by the Treasury, and came 
forth with a recommendation that the 
enforcement personnel should be in- 
creased by substantially 16,000 persons. 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oregon who appointed that 
committee. 

Mr.CORDON. The advisory group was 
appointed by the legislative Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. I 
shall be glad to read to the Senator the 
identity of the individuals. The group 
was made up of outstanding accountants 
in the United States, and according to 
the testimony of Mr. Wiggins, Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, found on page 27 
of the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee on H. R. 5770, they were as 
follows: 

H. H. Bond, of Boston, a lawyer who had 
formerly been Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
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the Treasury in 1927 to 1929 and is a prac- 
ticing attorney in Boston; Mr. Norman Mc- 
Laren, of San Francisco, head of a certified 
public accountants firm and president of 
the California Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants; Mr. William J. Carter, of Atlanta, 
Ga., the former president of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, and Mr, 
George Mitchell, Chicago, who has done a 
great deal of work in the field of public 
finance and taxation and is now tax econo- 
mist of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


Mr. KEM. This committee was ap- 
jointed by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, was it not? 

Mr. CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Did they inquire into the 
efficiency or the honesty or the diligence 
with which other employees of the 
Treasury Department were discharging 
their respective duties? 

Mr. CORDON. They made a compre- 
hensive investigation, and made same 21 
recommendations respecting sundry con- 
ditions which they found. The report 
itself is one that I commend to the 
Senator. 

Mr. KEM. Did they touch on any mat- 
ters of which the Senator from Delaware 
has spoken today? 

Mr. CORDON. Not to my knowledge. 
They did not go into the matter of em- 
bezzlement, or anything of the sort, with 
reference to specific instances. Theirs 
was &@ management study of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CORDON. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The report of which 
the Senator speaks was before the House 
committee, was it not? 

Mr. CORDON. As a matter of fact, 
it was not. . The report was not released 
until after the House committee had 
made its report and the bill had passed 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The House commit- 
tee had an investigation of its own, did 
it not? 

Mr,CORDON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to read a 
summary of what the House committee 
said in their report on the activities of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, as they 
found it, with respect to the Washington 
Office. The findings with respect to the 
field offices have been discussed. Read- 
ing from page 9: 

The investigators found discipline and ad- 
ministrative control lax in the Washington 
office of the Bureau, and estimated that it 
is securing no more than six productive hours 
of work per day, on the average, from its 
employees. In the face of such conditions, 
the Congress is urged to appropriate large 
sums of money to support, in effect, loafing 
on the job. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, certain statements 
have been made on the floor which I 
think probably should be corrected, 
merely in the interest of accuracy. The 
case was cited of a man who it was said 
had been convicted under the Hatch Act 
for political activity. I do not even re- 
call his name, and I do not know any- 
thing about him. It was said I think 
that he had been fined $1,000. That 
would have been simply impossible. 

The Hatch Act, which makes it an of- 
fense to engage in political activity, does 
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not carry a criminal penalty. He could 
not have been punished under the crim- 
inal law. Probably what occurred—and 
I am informed that this is the fact—the 
gentleman was found guilty of violating 
another law, an old law that has been on 
the Federal statute books for a long time, 
prohibiting the solicitation of campaign 
contributions on public property. That 
is not engaging in political activity. It 
does constitute a criminal] offense. 

I do not want it said on the floor of the 
Senate that because an employee of the 
Federal Government might engage in 
political activity he thereby could sub- 
ject himself to criminal prosecution and 
conviction. I make that statement 
merely for the sake of the Rrecorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
New Mexico that the only statement I 
made in regard to what happened in the 
Hartford office was this: In Hartford, 
Conn., officials in the office of the col- 
lector of internal revenue have been in- 
dicted for alleged violation of the Hatch 
Act. It was the Senator from Connect- 
icut himself who referred to the penalty. 
I de not know, of course, how accurate he 
was, but I would suggest that the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico take the matter up 
and straighten it out with the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HATCH. It was said here on the 
floor today, perhaps by the Senator from 
Oregon—I do not know; I heard someone 
speaking of it—that the man had been 
convicted under the Hatch Act of engag- 
ing in political activity and had been 
fined. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I may say that state- 
ment was made by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. CORDON. Just a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is glad 
to accept the explanation given by the 
Senator from New Mexico, who, having 
been the author of the Hatch Act, should 
still know what the act contains. 

Mr. HATCH. It does not contain a 
criminal penalty in that respect. There 
are sections which do carry a criminal 
penalty. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the in- 
vestigation made by the special group 
appointed by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation contains 
some 58 pages, a great number of graphs, 
tables, and other statistical data, and it 
appears to be a most comprehensive in- 
vestigation and report thereon. I com- 
mend it to all Members of the Senate who 
are interested in this particular matter. 
Obviously the Appropriations Committee 
cannot turn aside from its duties to take 
over the chores of investigation that 
properly should be administered by the 
legislative committees of the Senate. I 
simply want to say that in making this 
recommendation of an amendment, the 
question of an extra $10,500,000 for this 
purpose, the committee followed the rec- 
ommendation of the special committee. 

The committee also had the informa- 
tion which it had developed this year and 
last on the same subject, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has been in 
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touch with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and of the whole committee on 
the House side, with reference to this 
particular matter. I am convinced that 
it means many millions of dollars for 
the Treasury of the United States, if 
this particular amendment should be 
adopted. 

Last year the Senate attempted to hold 
in the bill for enforcement purposes some 
$25,000,000 more than was allowed by the 
House. The Senate had an opportunity 
for.further study after the House com- 
mittee completed its study. 

Unfortunately we were unable to hold 
the full amount. Some 6,000 deputy 
collectors and special agents were 
dropped last year. While the result may 
not appear to be bad, so far as the record 
is concerned, because more money was 
collected each month during fiscal 1948 
than in 1947, yet the studies which were 
made—and they were comprehensive— 
indicate that the special agents employed 
by the Treasury Department in 1946 rec- 
ommended deficiencies representing sub- 
stantially $27 for each $1 of salary. Of 
those deficiencies, substantially two- 
thirds were collected. The collectors 
brought into the Treasury $13 and a frac- 
tion for each dollar of salary. There is 
now admitted to be some $5,000,000,000 
owing to the Federal Government, which 
is collectible, but which will presently be 
barred by the statute of limitations un- 
less the Government can get adequate 
personnel to go into the matter and de- 
termine the facts. 

The committee submits that the 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator agree 
that it is proper for the Senate to in- 
quire, when a Government department 
is asking for additional funds, a greater 
amount than it has ever before had, 
whether it is properly using the funds 
which have already been appropriated? 

Mr. CORDON. I think it is not only 
proper to make that inquiry, but it is a 
duty to make it. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator say, if 
the present employees are working prac- 
tically 6 hours a day of productive effort, 
there is reason to increase the person- 
nel? Is not the approach rather one 
of shifting employees to other duties? 

Mr. CORDON. Of course there is an 
assumption involved which the Senator 
from Missouri indulges but which the 
Senator from Oregon cannot indulge, be- 
cause he has no knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. KEM. Iam merely quoting from 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I quoted from a 
House committee report, a summary of 
an investigation conducted. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, of 
course the work to be done by the per- 
sons who are to go on the rolls will be 
done in the field throughout the 13 dis- 
tricts of the United States. 

Mr. KEM. A few days ago in the de- 
bate on an appropriation bill I had oc- 
casion to make some reference to the 
fact that time after time the House sends 
bills to the Senate, and the amounts con- 
tained in them are increased by the 
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Senate. The number of letters I re- 
ceived as a result of that passing ref- 
erence brought home to me the fact that 
the people are watching our perform- 
ance in that respect and are very cogni- 
zant of what is going on and, I may say, 
are irritated by the constant perform- 
ance that takes place on the floor of the 
Senate in raising House appropriations. 
Surely in this bill we have a number of 
amendments which were suggested by 
the Senate committee, and in each case 
it results in an increase. In each case, 
after careful consideration, the Senate 
committee has decided that the amount 
proposed by the House was insufficient. 

It seems to me it is proper for us to 
consider the subject very seriously. The 
decision is always against the taxpayer 
and always in favor of the department 
which wants more money. Surely some- 
times the taxpayer ought to win on one 
of these appeals. I have been watching 
the bills as they have come to the Sen- 
ate. So far as I have been able to see, 
the batting average is 100 percent for 
the departments. Perhaps that is an 
exaggeration, but it is not much of an 
exaggeration. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, we 
should do one of two things: either we 
should let the amount appropriated by 
the House for this particular item re- 
main as it is, or we should ask the com- 
mittee to be good enough to inquire into 
evidence of inefficiency and lack of dili- 
gence on the part of the present staff, 
as has been submitted by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. We 
should not merely let it go without any 
consideration or without any evidence 
of earnest desire to protect the interests 
of the taxpayers. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I merely 
wanted to suggest that there is a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate charged 
with the duty of constant supervision 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, looking toward efficiency and 
economy. It has a large staff. The 
question raised by the Senator, it seems 
to me, should be referred to the commit- 
tee of which the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. ArKeN] is chairman and which is 
primarily responsible along the lines 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. We cannot abdicate all 
our ordinary functions and turn every- 
thing over to a committee and say that 
the responsibility is all theirs. The re- 
sponsibility of appropriating public 
money is the responsibility of Congress, 
and we cannot evade that responsibility 
by saying that we have a committee look- 
ing after the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CORDON. Inamoment. I want 
to suggest to the Senator from Missouri, 
and to any other Senators interested in 
the subject, that there are printed hear- 
ings indicative of the thoroughness, or 
lack of thoroughness, as the case may 
be, on the part of the committee when 
it went into the matters which have been 
adverted to, including the report of the 
House committee in criticism of the Bu- 
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reau of Internal Revenue. I hope re- 
course will be had to the hearings, be- 
cause I think the answers to many of the 
questions can be found therein. I want 
to assure the Senate that we did not 
neglect going fully into every phase of 
the criticism that was made, and making 
a study. The conclusions reached are 
embraced and embodied in the bill, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did the committee inquire 
into the charges made by the Senator 
from Delaware, which have been set out 
in his remarks today? 

Mr. CORDON. That question covers 
a lot of territory. If the Senator refers 
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to the criticism by the House committee 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau, yes. 
If reference is made to the matter in 
Delaware, that would appear to be a 
criminal matter and outside the duty of 
No inquiry was made re- 


the committee. 
garding it. 

Mr. KEM. The fact that it is a crimi- 
nal matter does not relieve the committee 
from deciding whether the money appro- 
priated for the particular department is 
being honestly and judiciously spent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CORDON. Justa moment. There 
is a special committee of the Senate 
whose duty it is to take care of that 
type of question. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that if he will sit with the Appro- 
priations Committee through one ses- 
sion of Congress he will realize that there 
are not many minutes left after a careful 
survey is made of all of the estimates that 
come in and of all the reports having to 
do with the expenditure of funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A great deal is being 
said about a matter which is being in- 
vestigated by some committee of the 
Senate. The report which I have given 
this afternoon is the result of an in- 
vestigation made by a subcommittee of 
the Committe on Post Office and Civil 
Service of which I was chairman. We 
felt that since it involved the condition of 
Government employees we had a perfect 
right to call employees before our com- 
mittee and investigate the case. The re- 
port which I have made this afternoon 
was the result of that investigation. I 
am surprised that the Senator from 
Oregon did not know about it, because 
the investigation was started and the 
first report was made last December. On 
each occasion we kept the Appropria- 
tions Committee fully informed with 
copies of all the transcripts of our hear- 
ings. I am surprised that he did not 
know about it. 

Mr.CORDON. I may say that the item 
in question was referred by the Appro- 
priations Committee to the special inves- 
tigating subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The facts can be 
confirmed. 

The Senator from Oregon has pointed 
out that with an additional 5,000 em- 
ployees approximately $225,000 would be 
brought into the Treasur7 
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Mr.CORDON. The Senator from Ore- 
gon gave no figure, but if the figures 
which were presented for the year 1946 
have any value, it would probably be five 
times that amount. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not at all sur- 
prised to be getting another answer—— 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator did not 
get any answer in the first place. The 
only answer he has received is the one 
which I have just made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. From reading the 
committee report, it would appear that 
for each dollar expended in additional 
personnel $27 in additional revenue 
would be brought in. 

Mr. CORDON. The $27 item repre- 
sents a listed deficiency, and the record 
indicates that two-thirds of it ultimately 
becomes a collection. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. In the letter which 
the Commissioner signed yesterday he 
revised the figure and said that it is now 
$20 increased revenue for each employee. 

I reviewed the various years from 1944, 
In 1944 there were 16,000 revenue agents, 
and in that year they brought into the 
Government $40,100,000,000. 

In 1945 we complied with the request 
of the Bureau to give them 3,000 addi- 
tional men, and made the number 19,000, 
and in that year they increased their 
collections to $43,800,000,000, and that is 
the year the figures of which they are 
still citing. 

They came back the next year, 1946, 
with such a good record from the in- 
crease that they asked for an increase of 
5,000 more, an increase to 24,000, but for 
some unknown reason that 24,000 col- 
lected only $40,200,000,000, they dropped 
a little. But Congress the next year, in 
1947, increased the number by 3,000, to 
27,000, and in that year the collections 
dropped further to $39,100,000,000. 
They do not talk about that. 

Last year Congress said they had too 
many employees, we decided that we had 
crossed the saturation point and that we 
had to reduce the personnel. We de- 
cided that we would go back to 22,000, 
and the number was reduced to 22,000, 
and they brought in $42,100,000,000, or 
an increase of $3,000,000,000 with a re- 
duction in force of 5,000 employees. 

So I do not know how the Senator from 
Oregon finds any relationship at all be- 
tween the number of employees and the 
amount of the revenue. He knows, as 
well as I do, that the amount of revenue 
of the Government is dependent entirely 
on the amount of earnings in industry, 
it is not dependent on the amount of 
collectors there are in the field. 

Mr. President, I am not trying to de- 
fend any tax evaders; I think we should 
collect from them. What Iam trying to 
do is to show that it will not do the Gov- 
ernment any good to increase personnel 
as long as the administration sitting 
here in Washington insists upon retain- 
ing in control of the various collecting 
offices men who admittedly conceal fraud 
or attempt to protect officials when they 
are caught embezzling money. We are 
not going to increase tax collections by 
placing 30 percent more men under the 
control of collectors who themselves are 
ignoring the law. It is my contention 
that the large majority of our citizens 
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are honest American citizens and will 
pay their tax more willingly by giving 
to them clean, efficient government than 
they will by increased enforcement. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. It seems, from the state- 
ment of the House committee report, that 
the present personnel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is working about 6 
hours a day of productive effort. Can 
the Senator give us any estimate as to 
the number of hours the new employees 
who will be put to work under the pro- 
visions of the bill will be employed? 

Mr. CORDON. I assume they will op- 
erate under the 40-hour-week law. I 
do not know how many of them may 
perhaps sit down occasionally and waste 
a little time. I suspect that will be done. 
There is a pretty low level of efficiency 
in commercial life as well as the Govern- 
ment, and I make no defense for waste 
of time in the Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the employees 
in the internal-revenue employment 
work just as hard as do the Members of 
the Senate or the Members of the House 
of Representatives. I am _ becoming 
somewhat weary of hearing Federal em- 
ployees being condemned merely because 
the administration happens to be a Dem- 
ocratic administration. I can remember 
a@ year or 18 months ago talking about 
the cut in the appropriation for the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, when we had the 
difficulty in the conference committee 
between the House ..nd the Senate, and 
I can remember the Republican news- 
papers from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
condemning Congress because of the 
false economy involved. I charged then 
that it was false economy, and I think 
the fact that the committee comes in 
today asking for 5,000 more employees 
proves that it was false economy. 

Mr. President, I think the men and 
women employed in the Internal Rev- 
enue Department have done a magnifi- 
cent job. As the Senator from Delaware 
has said, figures have indicated and 
proved that each employee brings into 
the Federal Treasury about $20 for each 
dollar spent in salaries. 

I think it is about time that we faced 
the problem, and realized that these Gov- 
ernment employees are just as honest 
and just as efficient and just as indus- 
trious as are other employees, in or out 
of government. I think it is about time 
we stopped condemning Federal em- 
ployees. They make a career of their 
service, and many of them work 8 or 10 
or 12 or more hours a day. It is about 
time we stopped talking about collec- 
tions and began talking about efficiency 
in government. It is about time we give 
them a little credit for the job they 
have done. 

Mr. President, I know many of these 
employees. I am intimately acquainted 
with many of them in my State of Penn- 
sylvania, and I think they are as honest 
and as industrious employees as will be 
found in or out of the Government. 
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I certainly trust and hope that the 
appropriation for the additional em- 
ployees will be approved by the Senate, 
because I think that if it is the Govern- 
ment will collect more money than it 
has collected before. I believe this sit- 
uation proves that we made a mistake a 
year or 18 months ago in reducing the 
appropriations for the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. I am convinced that if we ap- 
prove the appropriation in the pend- 
ing bill, if we give our assent to it, it 
will return to the Treasury many more 
dollars than will be expanded under the 
appropriation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Recorp show that I voted 
against the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
REcorD so shows, as a result of the Sena- 
tor’s statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the Senate tonight, 
but there was one further matter I wish 
to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, namely, that the books in the Wil- 
mington office today are still not bal- 
anced. The Treasury Department claims 
there is a shortage of $30,433.98. I 
wrote the General Accounting Office and 
asked them this question: 

Do you agree with the Treasury Depart- 
ment that this $30,433.98 represents the total 
amount of the embezzlement of funds in that 
office? 


The reference was to the Wilmington 
Office. The answer was: 

No, the amounts reported by investigators 
from this office and investigators from the 
Treasury Department do not agree. The 
amount, exclusive of interest, due the United 
States on moneys withheld is reported to 
be $30,956.01 by the former and $30,433.98 
by the latter. The investigators from this 
Office include 11 additional items and omit 
8 other items which were included by 
Treasury investigators. The eight items 
omitted are those representing penalties and 
interest on documents filed on time but 
withheld by the cashier until the penalties 
and interest accrued. The cashier paid these 
items to conceal his withholding but no 
credit was allowed by this office for his 
wrongdoing. It also appears that one of 
the above items represented a fictitious doc- 
ument made to conceal the cashier’s irregu- 
lar transaction. 


My reason for opposing the amend- 
ment is that I see no use sending men 
out to investigate taxpayers at least until 
we know that conditions in the offices 
are cleared up. If a taxpayer knows 
money might be stolen or misappropri- 
atec, we cannot expect him to feel free 
to send his money in. My criticism of 
the Department here today is not to be 
interpreted as criticism against the em- 
ployees as a whole. But I do feel that 
when a condition of mismanagement or 
incompetence is called to their attention 
the manner in which they ignore it is 
inexcusable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill (H. R. 5770) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments, 
ask for a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. Reep, Mr. Bripces, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. McKEttar, and Mr. HaypeEn confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
beginning on page 2 of Report No. 1389 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the bill just passed, down to and 
including the first paragraph on page 6, 
be printed in the REecorp as a part of my 
remarks. I believe the recommendations 
are of sufficient importance to warrant 
this rather unusual action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The committee has proposed a total appro- 
priation of $2,010,601,200 for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments in the fiscal year 
1949. This amount will provide $308,998,600 
for the Treasury Department and $1,701,602,- 
600 for the Post Office Department. The total 
recommended amount is $28,878,850 over the 
House allowance of $1,981,722,350, is $34,348,- 
000 under the 1949 revised estimates of $2,- 
044,949,200, and $90,989,250 over the 1948 ap- 
propriations of $1,919,611,950, for comparable 
items. Of the $308,998,600 proposed for the 
Treasury Department, $12,432,000 represents 
additional funds for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which the committee considered 
justified in light of testimony presented dur- 
ing its hearing on the supplemental estimate. 
Senate Document No. 156, submitted in the 
amount of $27,323,000. As stated in the 
House report the bill carries no funds for the 
Bureau of Customs, Coast Guard, acquisi- 
tion of strategic and critical materials, and 
refunding of internal-revenue collections 
which will be carried in a subsequent bill. 
The 1949 total appropriation estimate for 
these four Treasury items is $2,524,519,275, 

For ready reference there is attached a 
tabulation of the direct appropriations car- 
ried in the bill, as well as the 1949 estimated 
obligations for the permanent appropriations 
totaling $5,877,868,083, and for trust funds, 
aggregating $3,313,584,430. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The committee recommends a total appro- 
priation of $308,998,600 to meet the 1949 
fund requirements of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, For comparative purposes this pro- 
posed sum is $18,545,500 over the House al- 
lowance of $290,453,100, is $25,306,100 under 
the 1949 revised estimates of $334,304,700 
and is $4,679,800 under the original 1948 ap- 
propriations which totaled $313,678,400. The 
House made a reduction of $16,528,600 from 
the 1949 original estimates of $306,981,700, 
and of this reduced amount the Department 
requested restoration of $13,113,500 plus 
$27,323,000 contained in supplemental esti- 
mate submitted in Senate Document No. 
156, for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Of 
the $13,113,500 requested restored, the com- 
mittee has allowed $6,113,500, or a reduction 
of $7,000,000. This reduction represents the 
difference between $10,000,000, the amount 
estimated for increased capitalization of the 
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general supply fund, and 3,000,000 the 
amount considered justified for such purpose. 
As to the supplemental estimate submitted 
for $27,323,000, the committee has provided 
$12,432,000. Of this additional sum, $10,- 
000,000 is for personal services and $2,432,- 
0CO for objects of expenditure other than per- 
sonal services, in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The House allowed $186,736,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau, or a 
reduction of $1,264,000 under the 1949 esti- 
mate of $188,000,000. The committee has 
recommended the restoration of the $1,264,- 
C00 plus $12,432,000 of the supplemental re- 
quest, or a total increase of $13,696,000 over 
the House allowance of $186,736,000. 

In providing the additional funds, the com- 
mittee has also recommended an increase in 
the limitations to afford some flexibility in 
Bureau operations and at the same time pro- 
vide the Secretary of the Treasury with au- 
thority to carry out some of the recommenda- 
tions made by the advisory group to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation in 
addition to the upgrading plan vitally needed 
as an incentive in the enforcement units, 
which includes to a lesser degree the alcohol 
tax units of the field service. Provision has 
been also recommended to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to undertake and di- 
rect, by contract or otherwise, employment 
of firms or experts to perform a detailed re- 
organization and management study of the 
Bureau. The sum of $150,000 is provided for 
this purpose in lieu of $300,000 requested. 

In providing $10,000,000 for additional per- 
sonal services in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, $2,000,000 of such amount may be ex- 
pended as the Secretary deems necessary to 
upgrade essential positions outlined in the 
justifications and testimony presented to the 
committee, and the balance for employment 
of additional enforcement personnel with 
due consideration first given to the need for 
such personnel before augmenting the force 
of the alcohol tax units. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The committee recommends a total appro- 
priation of $1,701,602,600 to meet the 1949 
fund requirements of the departmental and 
field services, Post Office Department. For 
comparative purposes this recommended sum 
represents an increase of $10,333,350 over the 
1949 House allowance of $1,691,269,250, is 
$9,041,900 under the 1949 estimates of $1,710,- 
644,500, and is $95,669,050 in excess of the 
1948 appropriations which aggregated $1,605,- 
933,550. The House made a reduction of 
$19,375,250 from the 1949 estimates and of 
this reduced amount the Department re- 
quested a net restoration of $10,634,650. 

In allowing additional operating funds 
particularly for the postal service, the com- 
mittee recognizes the work load attributed 
to the increased volume of mail, also the in- 
creased and somewhat uncontrollable costs 
for new equipnient, supplies, and services. 
It is their considered judgment, however, 
that the officials vested with authority to 
control such expenditures should keep con- 
stantly alert to the vital need for maintain- 
ing costs at a minimum level, to establish 
work-simplification programs as expeditious- 
ly as possible, and to lend full and complete 
cooperation to the installation of new and 
modern labor-saving devices wherever prac- 
ticable within available funds. 

The committee endorses the purpose of the 
survey and study of the postal service which 
is now being conducted under House Resolu- 
tion 176, and has accordingly approved the 
earmarking of funds for the supervision, in- 
stallation, and operation of pilot mail-sort- 
ing equipment. Savings must be effected in 
the Department's operating costs to help re- 
duce the postal deficit which is estimated to 
be approximately $326,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1949. The committee in considering the 
apparent need for flexibility in the appor- 
tionment of funds made available for field 
operations has inserted in the bill a provi- 
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sion authorizing the transfer of funds be- 
tween field service appropriations after ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Postal deficit 


The committee recognizes the vital need 
for reduction of the postal deficit, estiniated 
to be $345,000 in the current fiscal year. It is 
cognizant of the fact that a greater portion 
of this deficit occurs in costs for handling 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mails, and 
in special services. This is attributed, in the 
main, to the low rates fixed for such classes 
and to the abnormal increase in volur? of 
pieces, especially in the parcel-post category. 
This latter situation results from increased 
express rates which has caused heavy chan- 
neling of parcels through postal service in 
order to take advantage of low rates. To il- 
lustrate, a pound package dispatched 150 
miles by parcel post costs only 9 cents as 
against 73 cents if sent by express. As a con- 
sequence, the parcel-post deficit in 1947 was 
$41,000,000, and for 1948 is estimated to be 
$93,000,000. To rectify this unfavorable sit- 
uation the committee's view is that the Post- 
master General should take immediate steps 
to comply with the provisions of existing 
law, contained in 39 United States Code, 
section 247, which empowers him, with con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to fix parcel-post rates at a level to cover 
the costs of service rendered. The cited law 
is as follows: 


“SECTION 247. REFORMATION OF CLASSIFICATION, 
ETC. 


“The classification of articles mailable, as 
well as the weight limit, the rates of postage, 
zone or zones, and other conditions of mail- 
ability under sections 240, 293, and 294 of 
this title if the Postmaster General shall find 
on experience that they or any of tiem are 
such as to prevent the shipment of articles 
desirable, or to permanently render the cost 
of the service greater than the receipts of the 
revenue therefrom, he is directed, subject to 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after investigation, to re-form from 
time to time such classifications, weight 
limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or 
either, in order to promote the service to the 
public or to insure the receipt of revenue 
from such service adequate to pay the cost 
thereof.” (Feb. 28, 1925, ch. 368, sec. 207, 43 
Stat. 1067; May 29, 1928, ch. 856, sec. 7, 45 
Stat. 942.) 

Action by the Postmaster General, as above 
recommended, will of course affect only that 
portion of the deficit resulting from parcel- 
post activities. The committee recognizes 
that costs of operating the postal system 
have increased far more rapidly than have 
receipts in practically every phase of the 
service, but the postal rates for the most 
part have not risen beyond the levels which 
were, established before costs began to in- 
crease. The establishment of postal rates 
is a legislative matter except with respect to 
the provisions above set out. This commit- 
tee therefore recommends that the appro- 
priate legislative committee undertake a 
study of postal rates with a view to materially 
reducing, if not eliminating, the postal 
deficit. 


Air mail subsidy 


The present bill contains $58,583,000 for 
payment of costs of carrying air. mail and 


the subsidy to commercial air lines. The 
subsidy represents the major portion of this 
amount, and has no direct relationship to 
the cost of air-mail transportation. Increas- 
ing competitive air transportation will un- 
questionably result in further increasing this 
subsidy payment. The rate of air-mail trans- 
portation is not fixed by the Post Office De- 
partment but by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and is intended to represent the amount 
which added to other revenues is sufficient to 
guarantee to the air lines in question profit 
on their venture. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended, is the authority for this 
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arbitrary charge against the Federal Treas- 
ury. The committee commends to the at- 
tention of the Senate Report No. 1958 of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the present session wherein this 
problem is discussed at length. 

As stated in the House Report No. 1958, 
“the practice of granting retroactive air-mail 
pay was a means of underwriting any losses 
whatever and, in effect, is a situation similar 
to ‘cost-plus’ contracts.” Other important 
findings of the committee are that the 
“present procedures make available a large 
sum of money from air-mail pay for expen- 
sive experiments in the domestic air line 
pattern,” also that “current operating ex- 
penditures (now exceeding revenues, are used 
as a basis for petitioning for increased mail 
pay. Some trunk lines have shown spec- 
tacular profits in past years which are not 
considered in these current petitions for air- 
mail pay increases.” The report further 
stated that— 

“Under the present system * * * itis 
virtually impossible to have any satisfac- 
tory approach to establishing air-mail rates 
or air parcel-post rates which will provide 
revenues to equal the expenditures for carry- 
ing this particular class of mail. This situa- 
tion is aggravated by the fact that increases 
in rates paid to carriers have no relationship 
to the service performed by the carrier for 
the Post Office Department. It is the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the subsidy 
element in air-mail pay be separated * * * 
the better solution is to make provisions for 
subsidies directly to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board.” 

The committee recommends to the appro- 
priate legislative committees that a com- 
prehensive study be made of the adminis- 
tration of the subsidy provision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, with a 
view to enacting legislation which will di- 
vorce subsidy from the legitimate air-mail 
transportation costs so that the true picture 
can be made available to the American 
people. 


FORT SUMNER IRRIGATION 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, House bill 
3834, to authorize the project for re- 
habilitation of certain works of the Fort 
Sumner irrigation district in New Mex- 
ico, and for other purposes, is pending 
under a motion made by the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY] for recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the bill 
was passed. At the time the bill was 
passed on the Consent Calendar, the Sen- 
ator from Texas was not present. He 
came in a day later and made the mo- 
tion to reconsider. Naturally I would 
not want action on a bill when a Senator 
opposed it. We have been trying to 
reach some understanding about the 
matter. There is a possibility we will. 
In order that the motion to reconsider 
may be disposed of—and I have spoken 
with the Senator from Texas about it—I 
ask unanimous consent that the motion 
to reconsider be agreed to, and that the 
bill be placed upon the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the motion to reconsider 
is agreed to, and the bill will be returned 
to the calendar, 


CONTINUATION OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING BEYOND MARCH 15, 1948 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
pers], from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I ask unanimous consent 
to report favorably House Concurrent 
Resolution 197, to continue the Joint 
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Committee on Housing beyond March 15, 
1948, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1436) thereon. 

I send the concurrent resolution to the 
desk and ask that it be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That section 3 of the con- 
current resolution entitled “Concurrent 
resolution to establish a joint congressional 
committee to be known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing” (H. Con. Res. 104, 
Eightieth Congress), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives not 
later than March 15, 1948, the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
and such other recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. For administrative purposes 
of concluding its business the committee is 
authorized to continue until July 15, 1948.” 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana objects. The 
resolution will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. CAIN. Will the Senator withhold 
his objection in order to permit me to 
make a very brief explanation of the 
concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think it will 
do any harm to let the matter go over 
until Tuesday. I should like to look at 
the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CAIN. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Commodore Raymond Thomas McElligott, 
United States Coast Guard, to be a rear ad- 
miral in the Coast Guard, to rank as such 
from June 1, 1948. 

Executive B, Eightieth Congress, second 
session: An International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention with accompanying instru- 
ments, signed at Atlantic City on October 2, 
1947 (Exec. Rept. No. 9). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Philip C. Jessup, of New York, to be the 
deputy representative of the United States 
of America, with the rank and status of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, in the Security Council of the 
United Nations; and 

Henry F. Grady, of California, now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to India and Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
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ister Plenipotentiary to Nepal, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Greece. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles Franklin Brannan, of 
Colorado, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert L. Shivers, of Honolulu, 
Hawaii, to be collector of customs for 
customs collection district No. 32, with 
headquarters at Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Raymond E. Thomason to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Roulhac Gewin to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. . 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Marine Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of nominations 
this day confirmed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. CAIN. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 11 
o’clock a. m. on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being under 
the order previously entered, until Tues- 
day, June 1, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 28 (legislative day of May 
20), 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Henry F. Grady, of California, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
India and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Pienipotentiary to Nepal, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary- and Flenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Greece, 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Richard B. McEntire, of Kansas, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1953. 
UNITED STATES CoURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 

APPEALS 

Hon. NosBte J. Jounson, of Indiana, to be an 
associate judge of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, vice Hon. Oscar 
E. Bland, resigned. 
UNITED £TATES DISTRICT JUDGE, CANAL GONE 

Joseph J. Hancock, of Kentucky, to be 
United States district judge of the Canal 
Zone, vice Hon. Bunk Gardner, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 28 (legislative day of 
May 20), 1948: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Charles Franklin Brannan to be Secretary 
of Agriculture, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Robert L. Shivers to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 32, with 
headquarters at Honolulu, T. H. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Raymond E. Thomason to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of Alabama. 

Roulhac Gewin to be United States marshal 
for the southern district of Alabama. 


IN THE Navy 


The following retired officers for advance- 
ment on the retired list of the Navy to the 
rank of vice admiral, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 414 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be vice admirals 
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John F. Kail 
Roderick J. Kulus 


Paul A. Peck 
Edward Phillips 


William C. Lamont 
Albert P. Lesperance 
Charles A. Luff, Jr. 
Earl Mann 


John H. Pickering 
Edward W. Rhoads 
David W. Robertson 
Frank H. Sheffield 
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To be lieutenants, Nurse Corps 


Irena G. Cook 
Lois G. Moyer 
Alma M. Shebakis 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Nurse Corps 


John H. Dayton 
Clarence S. Kempff 
Charles A. Blakely 


Ferdinand L. Reichmu 
William W. Smith 
Howard F, Kingman 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 


Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy from June 4, 1948, in lieu of 
appointment as ensigns in the Navy as 
previously nominated: 


To be ensigns 
Augustine A. Albanese Harvey R. Humphrey 


Levon Berberian, Jr. 
Jack Baruch 
Robert P. Barber 


Leonard A. Jay, Jr. 
William E. Johnston 
Harold L. Robiner 


Floyd E. Bergeaux Wilburn A. Speer, Jr. 
James H. H. CarringtonHart R. Stringfellow, 
Matthew A. Chiara Jr. 

Lawrence C. Hernan- Howard A. True 

dez, Jr. 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Civil Engi- 
neer Corps of the Navy June 4, 1948, in lieu 
of appointment as ensigns in the Supply 
Corps of the Navy as previously nominated: 


To be ensigns 


Edward A. McManus 
Marvin A. Weir 


The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy from June 4, 
1948: 

To be ensigns 


Francis L. Ames Ray W. Flickinger, Jr. 
Donald W. Baker William F. Fraser 
Ernest Burks, Jr. William F. Glass 
Homer L. Burrell, Jr. Ervin E. Goins 
Rodney B. Carter William F. Goodman 
Henry E. Covert, Jr. Harry G. Harber 
Edward S. Disbrow, Jr James “G” Hayes 
Norman K. Donahoe Frank A. Hayn 
Robert S. Donovan Robert F. Henning 
Welter M. Earley, Jr. Robert L. Jasmin 


Charles W. Melville, Jr. Bailey D. Sterrett, Jr. 
Edward L. Miles Russel A. Walter 
George B. Moore Charles J. White 

Carl D. Neidhold Lloyd C. Wholey 
Leland E. Nelson Alan 8S. Wilhite 
William L. Neubauer 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy from June 4, 1948: 


To be ensigns 
Ronald R. Oberle 
Duane A. Tarpenning 
Herbert E. Reichert 


To be ensign, Civil Engineer Corps, from 
June 4, 1948 


Charles D. Rohay 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Chaplain 
Corps 

Thomas L. H. Collin Ralph W. Hopkins 

Theodore C. Herrmann Peter A. Schmitt 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Civil 
Engineer Corps 

James E. Beckett Douglas T. Kitterman 
William R. Bracey Neville S. Long 
Carl F. Carrilio Charles G. Miller, Jr. 
Paul “M” Churton David C. More 
Charles E. Diehl Lawrence F. O'Neill 
Paul J. Doyle, Jr. John J. Reeve, Jr. 
John T. Hanley Carl R. Seitz 
Robert H. Heuston William E. Wilson 
Whitney B. Jones George R. Yount 


To be lieutenant commander in the line of 
the Navy 
John 8S. Leahy, Jr. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Medical Corps 
Marcos A. Godinez 
Thomas F. Gowen 
Gustave A. Roy 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Medical 
Corps 

Samuel A. Heaton, Jr. Harold T. Meryman 

Alanson Hinman George M. Rugtiv 

Walter G. Leonard, Jr.William M. Strunk 


To be lieutenant (junior grade), Chaplain 
Corps 
George W. Jenkins 


To be lieutenant commanders, Dental Corps 
Walter J. Demer 
Charles M. Heck 
Clarence Y. Murff, Jr. 


To be lieutenants, Dental Corps 
Byrnes E. Missman 
Edwin M. Sherwood 
Wendell Whetstone 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Dental 
Corps 
Van L. Johnson, Jr. 
Charles W. Lynds 
John J. Stifter, Jr. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Medical 
’ Service Corps 

Alan D. Grimsted 

Claude V. Timberlake, Jr. 

To be lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


James W. Bagby, Jr. Alf R. Hagen 
Benjamin F. Burgess, Frederick O. Ottie 
Jr. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Medical 
Service Corps 


Julia M. Blair 
Lucille F. Finney 
Juliet M. Kouns 


Mary A. Moniz 
Rose M. Ralston 
Mary E. Whalen 


To be ensigns, Nurse Corps 


Dorothy M. Moon 


Rita A. Sieland 


IN THE MARINE Corps 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR MARINE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Robert C. Burns 


To be first liewtenant 


William E. Bonds 


To be second lieutenants 


Edward R. Carney 
Joseph L. Davis 
Raymond J. Elledge 
Robert E. Hill 
Herbert W. Johnson 
Elmer H. Keshka 


Jack L. Reed 
William J. Schreier 
Donald R. Segner 
George F. Thayer 
Chester E. Tucker 
Henry M. Walter, Jr 


Joseph P. Factor 
Joseph J. Martorano 


Solomon C. Pflug 
Robert F. Rigg 


Chester J. Krist 
William H. Macklin 
Robert T. Miller 


William J. White 
Robert C. Whitebread 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 28, 1948 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. and 
was Called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. HALLECK. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

May 28, 1948. 

I hereby designate Hon. CHartes A. HaL- 

LECK to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOSEPH W. MakrTIN, Jr. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O merciful God, we thank Thee that 
Thy light shines down upon every path 
of human life, beckoning us to “come 
unto Me, and I will give you rest.” As 
we ponder our destiny, may we always 
seek the bright morning of our heritage— 
a nation’s soul whose trust is in the Lord. 

Do Thou keep our wills strong against 
evil; give enlightenment where there is 
doubt, strength where there is weakness, 
and steadfastness where there is hesita- 
tion. Arm us with courage and humility, 
the better to understand our fellow men. 
Do Thou interpret to each one of us our 
opportunity and duty and lift us above 
the weary road of care and anxiety, and 
unto Thee we will render our praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2389) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Harriet Townsend Bottomley.” 


H. C. BIERING—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 683) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a veto mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States which was received in the House 
on yesterday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill H. R. 1308, 
entitled “For the relief of H. C. Biering.” 

This bill would authorize the payment 
of the sum of $7,057.96 to H. C. Biering, 
of Helena, Mont., in full settlement of 
his claims and those of his brother, 
E. A. M. Biering, Danish Minister to 
Rumania, arising out of the action of 
the Alien Property Custodian, under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
1-38), in respect of certain property of 
E. A. M. Biering. Such payment would 
be authorized to reimburse the claimant 
and his brother for attorneys’ fees and 
personal expenses in securing return of 
the property. ; 

The records in this case show that 
Mr. E. A. M. Biering was Minister of 
the Danish Government to the Balkans, 
officially resident during the war at the 
Danish Legation at Bucharest, Rumania. 
By Vesting Order No. 2392, dated October 
11, 1943, the Alien Property Custodian 
vested the claim of E. A. M. Biering 
against the estate of Richard Theodore 
Ringling, then in probate proceedings in 
the Montana State courts. The claim 
had been reported to the Custodian by 
the executrix of that estate in compli- 
ance with the regulations of the Cus- 
todian requiring report of property un- 
der judicial supervision owned by any 
resident of territory controlled by an 
enemy country. The proceeds of the 
claim, in the amount of $67,066.55, were 
paid by the executrix of the estate to 
the Alien Property Custedian upon his 
demand and with the approval of the 
probate court. Mr. H. C. Biering filed 
claim on November 30, 1943, for the re- 
turn of this property, claiming alter- 
natively as owner of the property, or as 
agent for his brother, E. A. M. Biering. 
It was established that he held no inter- 
est in the property prior to vesting and 
therefore his claim in his own behalf 
was denied. His claim as agent was also 
denied since his principal was an 
“enemy” under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. By act approved March 8, 
1946 (Public Law 322, 79th Cong.), the 
Congress amended the Trading With the 
Enemy Act so as to authorize discretion- 
ary return of vested property to dip- 
lomatic officials of friendly governments 
even where voluntarily resident in enemy 
countries’ during the war. Under this 
amendment, after receipt of proof that 
the claimant had not collaborated with 
the enemy, the property was returned in 
full to Mr. E. A. M. Biering through 
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H. C. Biering as agent. The bill here 
under consideration proposes to reim- 
burse the claimants for an attorney’s 
fee of $5,000, travel and personal ex- 
penses incurred in securing the return 
of the property. 

Any person resident within any terri- 
tory governed or occupied by an enemy 
country is an enemy under section 2 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. Mr. 
E. A. M. Biering was, therefore, an 
“enemy” under this act, whether a resi- 
dent in occupied Denmark or in Ru- 
mania, and consequently the vesting of 
his property was warranted. The urgent 
necessities of wartime justified the policy 
of the Alien Property Custodian in treat- 
ing property of all persons voluntarily 
within enemy countries as enemy prop- 
erty. Mr. Biering represented a govern- 
ment which was controlled by Germany, 
and during the war was physically pres- 
ent in another enemy country. No posi- 
tive information as to his loyalty was 
available until after the war. 

Mr. James E. Markham, former Alien 
Property Custodian subsequently stated 
that he regretted the vesting of the Bier- 
ing property and that if the true facts 
had been known at the time of the issu- 
ance of the vesting order, the property 
would not have been taken. This policy 
of seizing property of individuals, includ- 
ing American citizens, who were enemies 
by reason of their voluntary presence 
within enemy territory during the war, 
however, was applied in many other in- 
stances. The policy of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, consistently sustained 
by the courts, is that the return of seized 
property satisfies in full any claim result- 
ing from such seizure. Committee re- 
ports on this bill refer to the seizure in 
this instance as a “mistake.” Such ac- 
tion may have been a mistake in the 
light of subsequent disclosure of Mr. 
Biering’s loyalty but it was not a mistake 
at the time of vesting in the light of the 
lack of information then available. 

While the particular facts in this case 
present extenuating circumstances and 
elements of hardship, the original seizure 
of this property was justified under the 
circumstances then existing. There has 
been repayment of the money seized. 
Hundreds of claims have been filed by 
other nationals of friendly countries, as 
well as by American citizens, whose prop- 
erty was vested because of their presence 
in enemy occupied territory during the 
war. To grant reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred by the claimants in this 
instance would constitute a clear depar- 
ture from established precedent and 
would no doubt result in proposals for 
special legislation of this nature in many 
other similar cases. 

Accordingly, I am unable to lend my 
approval to the bill. 

Harry TRUMAN. 

Tue WHITE HovseE, May 27, 1948. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and message 
are referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 


Mr. WOLVERTON submitted a con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(H, R. 6407) to encourage the develop- 
ment of an international air transporta- 
tion system adapted to the needs of the 
foreign commerce of the United States 
and the postal service and of the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include an editorial 
from the St. Joseph News-Press entitled 
“Postal Salaries.” 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp and include an editorial. 


WHY BRING THEM UP NOW? 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Deal administration had full control of 
both the executive branch and the legis- 
lative branch of our Government for 
14 long years. The New Deal had the 
votes in Congress to pass any legislation 
it wished to pass during that time. To- 
day the Republicans have control of the 
legislative branch. Now President Tru- 
man—after 14 years of opportunity and 
complete power, just three short weeks 
before the close of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, a Congress facing a crowded cal- 
endar—comes forward and recommends 
four important pieces of legislation and 
urges their enactment. His belated rec- 
ommendations embrace— 

First. A permanent Federal farm pro- 
gram. 

Second. A greatly expanded social- 
security program. 

Third. Federal aid to education. 

Fourth. A 75-cent-hourly minimum- 
wage bill. 

Each of these four important pieces 
of legislation is either complicated or 
controversial, or both. It will be impos- 
sible to give them the consideration they 
deserve in time for passage at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. They will have to 
go over for consideration and action un- 
til the Eighty-first Congress meets next 
January. Why bring them up and urge 
their passage now? Why were they not 
considered and acted upon during the 14 
years the administration had full con- 
trol? Could it be because a national 
election is in the offing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. TWYMAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorp in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter in each instance. 
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Mr. ROHRBOUGH asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the West Union Record, en- 
titled ““A New Land Policy.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include editorials. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was granted permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short magazine 
article. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, General Marshall. 


POTATO PRODUCTION 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Kansas is making a sound and 
constructive proposal to Congress this 
week. I attended the hearing in the 
Senate Office Building, at which Emil 
Heck, of Lawrence, presented the case 
for our farmers. 

The problem is threefold: First, that 
of maintaining an adequate supply of 
this basic food. Second, a support price 
which will be insurance against the bot- 
tom falling out of the market, and, third, 
preventing an unwieldly surplus. 

Bread is the staff of life, but potatoes 
are the foundation of every man’s board. 
It is right, therefore, that Congress be 
concerned with the solution of these 
problems. 

The Kaw Valley Association believes 
that there is danger of an inadequate 
supply. Scott Kelsey, prominent potato 
grower of Topeka, recently called to tell 
me many old-time producers are chang- 
ing their acreage to other crops. Sup- 
port prices, therefore, seem to be neces- 
sary. 

It is on this issue that the Kansas 
producers are sound. They do not want 
an incentive support price, but merely 
insurance. They do not want 90 percent 
of parity, which, they say, will encourage 
huge surpluses and production in uneco- 
nomic areas, together with the attendant 
evils of Government buying. 

The Kansas potato grower is suggest- 
ing a fiexible support price, which will 
be some assurance that the producer 
will not go bankrupt, meanwhile solving 
the other difficulties. 

In times of high prices and low prices, 
every man finds potatoes his dish. It is 
for this reason that the Government is 
asked to assist the producer for the bene- 
fit of the consumer as well. The Kaw 
Valley producers are suggesting a solu- 
tion which merits favorable attention. 


STRAINING AT AN AMERICAN GNAT AND 
SWALLOWING A FOREIGN CAMEL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
warn the Congress against straining at 
an American gnat and swallowing a 
foreign camel. 

Two years ago we approved this Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway, 
which when completed will be worth more 
to the people of the entire Mississippi 
Valley, from the headwaters of the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi down, as well as 
along the Illinois, the Great Lakes, and 
the Ohio, than any other program of its 
kind ever proposed. 

It will also do more for our national 
defense in providing cheap transporta- 
tion, as well as a shorter route into our 
greatest defense plant at Oak Ridge. 

Yet, because one or two railroads, 
which happen to parallel that stream, 
and that have opposed all water trans- 
portation, are protesting, we are threat- 
ened with having the small sum pro- 
vided by the Senate eliminated from the 
present bill. 

I wonder if Members of Congress who 
voted billions of dollars for ERP, who 
would vote for $900,000.000 to send to- 
bacco to Europe, are going to vote to 
knock out this small appropriation that 
will do more for our national defense 
plant at Oak Ridge, and do more for the 
interior of this country than any other 
program of its kind yet proposed. 

I wonder if they are going to strain 
at this American gnat and swallow a 
foreign camel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Rankin] has expired. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES COVERING PE- 
RIODS OF SEPARATION OF CERTAIN 
PERSONS IMPROPERLY REMOVED 
FROM GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (S. 1486) 
to provide for payment of salaries cover- 
ing periods of separation from the Gov- 
ernment service in the case of persons 
improperly removed from such service, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers may be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1486) 
to provide for payment of salaries covering 
periods of separation from the Government 
service in the case of persons improperly 
removed ftom such service, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
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follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That section 6 of the Act of 
August 24, 1912 (U.S. C., 1946 edition, title 5, 
sec. 652), is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. (a) No person in the classified 
civil service of the United States shall be 
removed or suspended without pay therefrom 
except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of such service and for reasons 
given in writing. Any person whose removal 
or suspension without pay is sought shall (1) 
have notice of the same and of any charges 
preferred against him; (2) be furnished with 
a copy of such charges; (3) be allowed a 
reasonable time for filing a written answer 
to such charges, with affidavits; and (4) be 
furnished at the earliest practicable date 
with a written decision on such answer. No 
examination of witnesses nor any trial or 
hearing shall be required except in the dis- 
cretion of the officer or employee directing 
the removal or suspension without pay. 
Copies of the charges, the notice of hearing, 
the answer, the reasons for removal or sus- 
pension without pay, and the order of re- 
moval or suspension without pay shall be 
made a part of the records of the proper 
department or agency, as shall also the rea- 
sons for reduction in grade or compensation; 
and copies of the same shall be furnished, 
upon request, to the person affected and to 
the Civil Service Commission. This subsec- 
tion shall apply to a person within the pur- 
view of section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944, as amended, only if he so elects. 

“*(b) (1) Any person removed or s£us- 
pended without pay under subsection (a) 
who, after filing a written answer to the 
charges as provided under such subsection 
or after any further appeal to proper au- 
thority after receipt of an adverse decision 
on the answer, is reinstated or restored to 
duty on the ground that such removal or 
suspension was unjustified or unwarranted, 
shall be paid compensation at the rate re- 
ceived on the date of such removal or sus- 
pension, for the period for which he received 
no compensation with respect to the posi- 
tion from which he was removed or sus- 
pended, less any amounts earned by him 
through other employment during such pe- 
riod, and shall for all purposes except the 
accumulation of leave be deemed to have 
rendered service during such period. A de- 
cision with respect to any appeal to proper 
authority under this paragraph shall be made 
at the earliest practicable date. 

“*(2) Any person who is discharged, sus- 
pended, or furloughed without pay, under 
section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, as amended, who, after answering the 
reasons advanced for such discharge, sus- 
pension, or furlough or after an appeal to 
the Civil Service Commission, as provided un- 
der such section, is reinstated or restored to 
duty on the ground that such discharge, sus- 
pension, or furlough was unjustified or un- 
warranted, shall be paid compensation at the 
rate received on the date of such discharge, 
suspension, or furlough for the period for 
which he received no compensation with re- 
epect to the position from which he was dis- 
charged, suspended, or furloughed, less any 
amounts earned by him through other em- 
ployment during such period, and shall for 
all purposes except the accumulation of 
leave be deemed to have rendered service dur- 
ing such period. 

“*(8) Any person removed or suspended 
without pay in a reduction in force who, 
after an appeal to proper authority, is rein- 
stated or restored to duty on the ground that 
such removal or suspension was unjustified 
or unwarranted shall be paid compensation 
at the rate received on the date of such re- 
moval or suspension, for the period for which 
he received no compensation with respect to 
the position from which he was removed or 
suspended, less any amounts earned by him 
through other employment during such pe- 
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riod, and shall for all purposes except the ac- 
cumulation of leave be deemed to have ren- 
dered service during such period. A deci- 
sion with respect to any appeal to proper au- 
thority under this paragraph shall be made 
at the earliest practicable date. 

“*(c) Membership in any society, associa- 
tion, club, or other form of organization of 
postal employees not affiliated with any out- 
side organization imposing an obligation or 
duty upon them to engage in any strike, 
or proposing to assist them in any strike, 
against the United States, having for its ob- 
jects, among other things, improvements in 
the condition of labor of its members, in- 
cluding hours of labor and compensation 
therefor and leave of absence, by any per- 
son or groups of persons in said postal serv- 
ice, or the presenting by any such person 
or groups of persons of any grievance or 
grievances to the Congress or any Member 
thereof shall not constitute or be cause for 
reduction in rank or compensation or re- 
moval of such person or groups of persons 
from said service. 

“*(d) The right of persons employed in 
the civil service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Con- 
gress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish 
information to either House of Congress, or 
to any committee or member thereof, shall 
not be denied or interfered with.’” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Epwarp H. REEs, 
ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
Tom Murray, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
HERBERT R. O’Conor, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1486) to provide for 
payment of salaries covering periods of sepa- 
ration from the Government service in the 
case of persons improperly removed from 
such service, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The House amendment to the bill strikes 
out all of the Senate bill after the enacting 
clause. The committee of conference recom- 
mends that the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House, 
with an amendment which is a substitute 
for both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment, and that the House agree to the 
same. 

The House amendment added a subsection 
(b) to section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 
authorizing the head of any department or 
agency, whenever he deemed it necessary in 
the interests of national security, summarily 
to remove or suspend without pay any officer 
or employee in such department or agency. 
This subsection is not contained in the con- 
ference substitute. As a result of such 
action, there is also eliminated from the con- 
ference substitute the provision in the House 
amendment for the payment of compensa- 
tion, for the period of removal or suspension, 
to any officer or employee so summarily re- 
moved or suspended, who is later reinstated 
or restored to duty on the ground that such 
removal or suspension was unjustified or 
unwarranted. 

Section 3 of the House amendment re- 
pealed a provision of existing law relating to 
immediate removal from the service of em- 
ployees of the Department of War (now 
Army), the Department of the Navy, and the 
Coast Guard. The elimination of subsection 
(b), discussed above, makes necessary the 
elimination from the conference substitute 
of such section 3. 
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Section 2 of the House amendment is also 
eliminated from the conference substitute as 
being unnecessary, partly because of the 
elimination of the provisions relating to sum- 
mary removal or suspension. 

The conference substitute clarifies the re- 
maining language and purpose of the House 
amendment by providing specifically (1) that 
civil-service rights of veterans under section 
14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 are 
not affected by section 6 (a) of the act of 
August 24, 1912; and (2) that an employee 
entitled to veterans’ preference wrongfully 
discharged, suspended for more than 30 days, 
or furloughed without pay shall be paid com- 
pensation for such period of discharge, 
suspension, or furlough, less any amounts 
earned by him through other employment 
during such period. 

Epwarp H. REEs, 
ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
Tom Morray, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
adoption of the conference report. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PUBLICATION OF STATISTICAL INFOR- 
MATION BY THE BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 599, provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6208) to provide for the collec- 
tion and publication of statistical in- 
formation by the Bureau of the Census, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6208) to provide for the 
collection and publication of statistical in- 
formation by the Bureau of the Census, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require, 
and I also yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of H. R. 6208, a bill 
to provide for the collection and publi- 
cation of statistical information by the 
Bureau of the Census. This bill would 
reschedule the censuses of manufactur- 
ers, business and mineral industries, and 
provide for the taking of a census of 
transportation. 

At the present time the census of man- 
ufacturers is taken every 2 years—while 
the census of business and mineral in- 
dustries are taken only at 10-year inter- 
vals. Under this bill these censuses, plus 
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the census of transportation, will be at 
5-year intervals beginning with the year 
1949. The plan for censuses proposed 
in this bill has two principal advantages 
over the present method. The first is 
that it will provide more useful and up- 
to-date information than the present 
system. Businessmen throughout the 
country have recognized this advantage 
of the proposed bill, and they have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of it. Asa 
result of the greater frequency of the 
census of business and the new census of 
transportation provided in the bill, 
businessmen will have information which 
will enable them further to expand 
American enterprise. At present, the 
census of business is taken only once 
every 10 years. The information result- 
ing is out of date, and of little use to 
businessmen for several years before the 
next census is taken. 

The second advantage of this bill is 
that it will save the Government a con- 
siderable amount of money over a period 
of years. The money saved by less fre- 
quent censuses of manufacturers will off- 
set the increased cost of more frequent 
census of business and transportation, 
and in the end the whole census opera- 
tion will cost less. 

Under this rule, the bill may be de- 
bated for 1 hour. The rule also waives 
points of order against the bill, but it 
permits amendments to be offered under 
the 5-minute rule. Iam sure that a ma- 
jority of you are as anxious to help busi- 
nessmen as I am, and I know that we 
are all interested in cutting the cost of 
Government operations. This bill gives 
us an opportunity todo both. I am hope- 
ful that this resolution will be adopted 
So that we may proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much will this 
cost? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. This will re- 
sult in a saving because we are going to 
consolidate and bring in all censuses to- 
gether instead of having one census this 
year and another one next. 

Mr. RANKIN. It will result in a sav- 
ing instead of an increased cost? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It will result 
in a saving. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which this rule makes in order is a 
good one and the committee is to be con- 
gratulated for reporting it out. Of 
course, the rule will be quickly adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some resolu- 
tions pending providing for a census of 
handicapped persons. If there is one 
class of people in America that I know is 
near and dear to the hearts of all Mem- 
bers of the House and of all our people, it 
is the handicapped person who is making 
a fight to make his or her place in active 
society and not be compelled to sit in a 
corner with only their dear ones around 
them in despair and despondency. 

It is an inspiration to me to observe 
the courage and determination of those 
persons who are seriously handicapped, 
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who are fighting to overcome their handi- 
caps so that they may obtain some kind 
of employment and to place themselves 
in a position where they will not feel 
they are one of the forgotten class due 
to their physical disabilities. 

I think two or three Members have in- 
troduced resolutions with a view toward 
obtaining a census of the handicapped 
persons of America, to be undertaken by 
an agency of our Government, so that we 
may be able to obtain and compile facts 
Officially and as correct as possible, with 
a breakdown of their physical disabilities 
in order that the proper committee of 
Congress might utilize that information 
in connection with considering legisla- 
tion that the Congress might pass to 
assist these handicapped persons in par- 
ticipating, as I say, in the fullness of life, 
to the extent that their physical disabili- 
ties will permit them to do. I wanted to 
make these few remarks because this is 
an appropriate occasion inasmuch as the 
present bill relates to a business census 
so that the committee that has the bill 
before it will realize that there is an in- 
terest among the Members. I express 
the hope that they will see fit to report 
out such a bill or resolution before this 
Congress adjourns, thereby sending a 
message to the millions of handicapped 
persons throughout the United States 
that in their effort to take themselves 
physically and mentally out of what 
might be termed the forgotten class, that 
the Members of Congress also have that 
matter permanently in mind, and that 
the Congress within its limitation will do 
everything it possibly can to assist them 
in making themselves useful and produc- 
tive members of society and thereby bring 
vitality and dignity into their lives, with 
the resulting feeling of happiness, joy, 
and strength, that it will produce to their 
own individual families. 

Mr.REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Iryield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES. Iam in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s objectives, but I think he 
realizes that the question of taking a 
census of handicapped people is a rather 
difficult one. Iam advised by those who 
have dealt with the problem—and I do 
not want to be misunderstood now be- 
“fuse I think what the gentleman wants 

f, do is laudable—that it is somewhat 
4Amplex in two respects. One is that it is 
difficult to get people to admit they are 
handicapped, because you have all de- 
grees of affliction; some totally handi- 
capped, some partially,andsoon. Then 
you have the other problem as to what we 
mean by “handicapped person.” Is it 
illness, is it some disease, or is it the loss 
of his hands or his feet, and things of 
that kind. It is a difficult thing to deal 
with. Yet, I do appreciate the gentle- 
man’s views and I appreciate the objec- 
tives he is trying toreach. I want to as- 
sure him that that question is under con- 
sideration at present by tais committee, 
and the whole matter is being given 
very thorough study. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate the 
observation made by my colleague, and 
I want the Recorp to show that I know 
he has more than a sympathetic feeling, 
and when he uses the word “sympathy” 
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he means active sympathy and a desire 
to do something. I recognize the prac- 
tical difficulties, but my remarks are ad- 
dressed more in relation to those who 
might not be ill—and I am not ignoring 
them—but to those who have permanent 
handicaps, and without limiting to them 
such as the loss of eyesight, the loss of 
limbs, the loss of hearing, of infantile 
paralysis, and such disabilities and han- 
dicaps. 

It is amazing what interesting letters 
come across our desks. For instance, 
there is a young lady in my district who 
is afflicted with infantile paralysis. She 
is working each day. She is unable to 
travel in the street cars because of her 
difficulty, so she rides to work and back 
each day in a taxicab. Let us visualize 
the mind of such a person, the courage 
and the determination she has. In- 
stead of sitting at home with her own 
family and being forgotten except insofar 
as her near and dear ones are concerned 
and the few friends and relatives who 
drop in once in a while, she is going to 
work each day in a taxicab. She wrote 
to ask me to see if we could not put 
through a law allowing her to make a 
deduction from her income tax for that 
expense. However, it is not deductible. 
Yet that young lady is going to work 
each day. What she can do I do not 
know, but she has some light job. 
Rather than be forgotten and feel that 
she is in a sense isolated from human 
activity, she is fighting to overcome her 
handicap. She is an illustration of the 
type of persons I have in mind. 

Mr. REES. I would be interested in 
knowing how the legislation would help 
that particular person. That is one of 
our problems. 

Mr. McCORMACE. A census as to 
the number of persons who are seriously 
handicapped would be invaluable. In 
my opinion, it is necessary to have it 
for the committees to consider intelli- 
gently how we can assist those persons 
to fight to overcome their physical handi- 
caps, so that mentally they will feel they 
are taking an active part in the journey 
of life. Among other things, in the case 
_of this girl, she and others like her could 
be given a deduction as a business ex- 
pense of her taxicab fare in going to and 
from her place of employment. 

Mr. REES. I agree with the gentle- 
man that that is a field that ought to be 
carefully studied and explored, as to how 
we might be able to help these people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are many 
ways that could be done. For example, 
it might be that under the civil-service 
laws a certain percentage might be em- 
ployed by the Government. That might 
be encouragement to private industry to 
give them employment. Employment is 
of vital importance to them. We might 
encourage organizations that devote 
their whole time and attention to trying 
to improve the lot of these more or less 
permanently handicapped persons. My 
remarks are addressed more to these per- 
sons so that they may know they are not 
forgotten. I hope the committee will 
give serious consideration to some kind 
of a resolution that will enable a census 
to be made of at least the seriously 
handicapped persons, so that there may 
be compiled some degree of official evi- 
dence that can be relied upon. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is fair to state that the present 
minority in the House has always 
strongly favored this business census. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no more requests 
for time on the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. RicwH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me it is a wise thing sometimes to take a 
census, but we have to be very careful in 
taking censuses that we are not doing a 
lot of things that are unessential and 
only creating jobs for a lot of people to 
keep them on the Government pay roll. 
During the last 5 or 6 years we have had 
so many censuses of various things, espe- 
cially the census of business, that the 
people of this country who are operating 
businesses have had four or five different 
agencies of the Government asking them 
for the same information. The same 
questions. The same duplication of in- 
formation, and we have much of it in our 
Government today. 

It is about time that this be elimi- 
nated. Heretofore we have had ques- 
tions from the Bureau of the Census. We 
have had the same questions from the 
Department of Commerce. We have had 
the same questions from the Department 
of Labor, and other departments of the 
Government. So let us eliminate that 
duplication. I want to tell you about a 
census that you have not suggested to 
the Congress which ought to be made. I 
am speaking now to the chairman of the 
committee the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Rees]. There is a census that 
ought to be taken right now on some 
of the money that has been appropriated 
in the last year that is being spent by 
the State Department in the most ri- 
diculous and asinine way that it has 
ever been possible for money to be spent. 
That is in the Voice of America. When 
you were appropriating money for the 
Voice of America, which I vigorously op- 
posed, the House of Representatives was 
told by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
that there was going to be good, sound 
advice given to the people all over the 
world about what America was doing or 
trying to do for the peoples of the world, 
thus aiding our good-will program. We 
were assured in no uncertain terms that 
nothing would go out of this country ex- 
cept honest and honorable statements in 
behalf of the American people. But in- 
stead of that, as I pointed out a month 
or so ago, when I insisted some of the 
broadcasts were ridiculous, and as shown 
in the two broadcasts pointed out to you 
which were sent out over the National 
Broadcasting Co. networks, the state- 
ments that have gone out have been just 
asinine and ridiculous statements of 
States by radio commentators as given 
them by script writers. Yesterday in the 
other body a Senator gave to that body 
many other things that were said, espe- 
cially about my State of Pennsylvania 
in reference to the Quakers. I want to 
quote the words of Senator Martin. He 
was defending the Quakers, and I want 
to defend them in the same way. In this 
statement he says: 


In their broadcast about Pennsylvania, the 
writers revealed a complete ignorance, or 
worse, about the Quakers who built the great- 
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ness of our State upon the principle of 
social, political, and religious freedom. 
Through all the years of our history the 
members of the Society of Friends have con- 
tributed vastly in patriotism and loyalty to 
the building of America. They are a peace- 
loving people who worship God in piety and 
humility. They represent one of the finest 
elements in American life. 


That is a very fine statement for the 
Senator to make. I agree with him in 
every way. But the radio commentators 
say things about the Quakers that are not 
fit to be printed. We ought to take a 
census now of the State Department and 
find out just what they are doing and 
what they intend to do. We should ap- 
prove their script before it goes on radio. 
We ought to stop them and stop such 
radio broadcasts as they are sending out 
before they do anything further to dis- 
credit America by the dastardly state- 
ments that they are making over the 
radio, which are un-American, unethical, 
unsound, and disgraceful. I want the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to get busy 
at once and close in on the State Depart- 
ment and stop their broadcasts. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I join the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania in his praise 
of the Quakers of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, because they are one of the groups 
that help to make Pennsylvania one of 
the greatest States in the Union. I would 
also like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that the State Depart- 
ment was not given sufficient funds in 
this program, 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman does not 
need to go any further. You have given 
$27,000,000 to them, and that i. $27,000,- 
000 too much. They do not deserve it. 
The radio programs that they have been 
putting out have been simply rotten. 
They are not good, and they are not 
sound, and I would not give them a 
penny. We want to cut them out alto- 
gether. No more wasting and squander- 
ing of dollars on such ridiculous Voice 
of America programs. 





Speaker, 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I think the 


gentleman will agree with me that there 
is not much census in the Voice of Amer- 
ica program. 

Mr. RICH. We want to take a census 
now, and get a little sense into that pro- 
gram or stop them dead in their tracks 
from any more waste of funds so ridic- 
ulously as they are doing. Why does not 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
sponsored this legislation anc promised 
us in no uncertain terms that the pro- 
gram would be a good one, one which 
would inform foreign countries of what 
we were trying to do for them, thus 
creating more friendly relationship to- 
gether. It is just doing the opposite. 
Stop the Voice of America at once. Do 
not delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. EBERHARTER], 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
I said before, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] that 
the Quakers are the stanchest stock in 
the country and in the world, but I do 
not think the State Department should 
be blamed for what a commercial broad- 
casting company broadcasts, particularly 
when the State Department has no su- 
pervision over the subject itself. It does 
not have enough money to hire super- 
visors to check and censor programs. 
The gentleman’s party insisted that these 
programs be given over to a commercial 
broadcasting company. So it is no fault 
of the State Department or of the Voice 
of America administration. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Does the gentleman mean 
to tell me that when the State Depart- 
ment has received $18,000,000 to lock 
after these broadcasts that they then 
make a contract and they are silly enough 
not to retain any supervision over the 
contract? That is just a foolish state- 
ment to make. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. There are two 
answers to the gentleman. In the first 
place, the Voice of America did not have 
sufficient money allotted to it to supervise 
these programs. These programs, under 
the act passed by Congress, were to be 
given to a commercial broadcasting com- 
pany without supervision by the State 
Department; and, secondly, the commer- 
cial broadcasting companies refused to 
allow their broadcasts to be censored by 
the Voice of America personnel. So that 
it is the fault of tre Congress of the 
United States for passing the law that it 
did. 

Mr. RICH. What I want is super- 
vision here in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER] has expired. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on next 
Tuesday, after the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s desk, and any other 
special orders, I may address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] ? 

There was no objection. 

CONSIDERATION OF APPROPRIATION 

BILLS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any appropri- 
ation bills which may be reported next 
week may be considered by the House 
at any time, regardless of the present 
rule, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, that is from 
the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? , 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday next week may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Members of Sie 
House see that the State Department 
censors these radio broadcasts. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s request is out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman observes that the Chair has not 
put the request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be granted leave of absence for next week 
on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Jonnson] ? 

There was no objection. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION BY THE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6208) to provide 
for the collection and publication of 
statistical information by the Bureau of 
the Census. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6208, with Mr. 
Keatine in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
time is divided equally between the two 
sides, and the gentleman from Kansas 

[Mr. Rees] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Murray] each will be 
recognized for one-half hour. 

The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REES. Mr. 
myself 8 minutes. 


Chairmen, I yield 
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The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
purpose of this legislation to reschedule 
the censuses of manufactures, business, 
and mineral industries and to include 
the taking of a census of transportation. 

At the present time the censuses of 
manufactures is taken every 2 years 
while the censuses of business and min- 
eral industries are taken only at 10-year 
intervals. Under this bill these censuses 
plus the census of transportation will be 
taken at 5-year intervals beginning with 
the year 1949. 

In the case of census of manufactures, 
however, which is being taken this year 
under the authority of an appropriation 
act, such census will not be placed in the 
5-year schedule until 1954. 

Based upon public hearings on this 
subject during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress, it is the view of the 
committee that there is a real and press- 
ing need for providing, as promptly as 
possible, basic statistical information 
concerning distribution, mineral indus- 
tries, the service trades, and other busi- 
nesses and to schedule comprehensive 
censuses of such business activities in 
future years at regular and reasonably 
spaced intervals of 5 years. Such a pro- 
gram is provided under the bill and in 
addition, provision is made for annual 
or other interim current data required to 
keep up to date the basic measure pro- 
vided by the complete censuses to be 
taken at 5-year intervals. 

Despite the vast changes in the pro- 
duction and distribution system of the 
country brought about by the war, the 
relocation of population, and the tre- 
mendous expansion of business generally 
throughout the country, there does not 
exist today any systematic and compre- 
hensive statistical record which would 
make known the number of business es- 
tablishments, their location, the volume 
of business being done in each commu- 
nity and in each trade, and related infor- 
mation which can only be provided by 
censuses of the kind authorized by this 
legislation. The last such censuses were 
taken to cover the prewar year 1939 and, 
except for the census of manufactures, 
under existing law such information 
would not be forthcoming until the cen- 
suses of 1950 to cover the year 1949. 

Business organizations in all parts of 
the country have repeatedly requested 
that these censuses be taken as soon as 
possible to provide authentic informa- 
tion which would remove many of the 
uncertainties concerning the location 
and size of the markets, wartime changes, 
the volume of production, and distribu- 
tion in the various parts of the country, 
the location of new plants, changes in 
the relative importance of various prod- 
ucts, the distribution outlets through 
which those products are moving, and 
similar information, which figures in the 
daily operations of all kinds of business 
and service organizations. Because of 
the tremendous number of business es- 
tablishments which make up the chain 
of supply and distribution in this coun- 
try, it is not possible to obtain an ade- 
quate grasp of the situation except 
through a systematic statistical pro- 
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cedure such as is represented by the cen- 
suses authorized by H. R. 6208. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The bill provides for the collection, at 
5-year intervals, of statistics relating to 
transportation but that duplication of 
existing information is prohibited by 
exempting those forms of transportation 
for which statistics are required by law 
to be filed with a designated regulatory 
body. 

It is also understood that when ade- 
quate data is already available from gov- 
ernmental sources the Director of the 
Census shall not collect such data by 
means of a census. This provision is de- 
signed primarily to improve existing in- 
formation on the highway transporta- 
tion, the principal part of the transporta- 
tion industry for which there now exist 
significant gaps in available information. 
This form of transportation is of growing 
importance, not only in the location of 
industries and the transportation of 
goods, but also in developing and plan- 
ning the highway transportation system 
of the country. It also has significant 
application with respect to problems 
which would arise in attempting to meet 
a future national emergency. 

Since these censuses are being taken 
out of their normal order, an additional 
appropriation will be required to take 
care of immediately beginning the work 
of collecting these censuses. The Bureau 
of the Census estimates that an immedi- 
ate appropriation for the activities au- 
thorized under this act will be necessary 
in the amount of approximately $13,- 
900,000. Over a 10-year period, however, 
there will be no increased cost because of 
the reduced number of times the census 
of manufactures will be taken. Let there 
be no misunderstanding that a supple- 
mental appropriation in the amount of 
about $14,000,000 will be requested. We 
want you to know all the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one further observation concerning this 
proposed legislation. If enacted into law, 
I hope the intent of the sponsors of this 
bill will be carried out, and will be done 
in a businesslike manner. I mention this 
particularly because there has been com- 
plaint from businessmen and others that 
they are harassed by Government agen- 
cies for statistics and information of 
little value but require time and effort on 
the part of those who are required to fill 
out a lot of blanks about things that are 
of no real importance to the public. 

As I have said, I am informed this leg- 
islation comes at the request of business 
interests who believe it is for the interest 
of the general public. In supporting the 
legislation I am doing it with the hope 
that the information secured thereunder 
will be worth the money expended in 
carrying out its terms. I repeat, I hope 
the intent of the committee proposing 
this legislation will be followed by those 
who administer the act. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this bill (H. R. 6208) is to re- 
schedule and to improve our census legis- 
lation in various interrelated business 
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fields. Present legislation of this kind 
has developed piecemeal with the result 
that disproportionate emphasis has been 
placed on the manufacturing census; in- 
adequate censuses are authorized for 
business and the mineral industry; and 
no census at all has been authorized for 
transportation. 

Under existing law the business and 
the mineral industry census is taken si- 
multaneously with the population census 
once every 10 years. A manufactures 
census is taken every 2 years. An ap- 
propriation for this census has been made 
for the current fiscal year. 

It is common knowledge that all these 
various activities—business, the mineral 
industry, the transportation industry, 
and manufacturing—are interrelated and 
interdependent. Unless information re- 
lating to one of these activities may be 
correlated with data concerning the 
others, it would seem to lose much of its 
usefulness. The Department of Com- 
merce has stated that under existing law 
it is unable to satisfy “the increasingly 
insistent demands of American business 
for census facts needed in business man- 
agement.” Representatives of business 
and industry appearing before our sub- 
committee were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that a uniform law of this kind is 
needed. 

That our present piecemeal census 
legislation is unsatisfactory and reouires 
revision has also been pointed out by the 
Committee on Appropriations. On page 
18 of House Report No. 1433, a report 
from the Appropriations Committee ac- 
companying the appropriation bill for 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Judi- 
ciary appropriations, 1949, it was sug- 
gested that the legislative committee con- 
cerned restudy laws relating to the Cen- 
sus Bureau with a view toward clarifying 
and codifying the numerous statutes un- 
der which they are operating at the pres- 
ent time. H.R. 6208 is a part of the pro- 
gram of bringing up to date and making 
more effective the census laws and is in 
line with this suggestion of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Under this bill, a census of business, 
the mineral industry, the transportation 
industry, and manufacturing will be 
taken every 5 years, the first such census 
to be taken in 1849. In view of the fact 
that a manufacturing census is being 
conducted this year, that census will not 
be repeated in 1949. It will first be taken 
under this bill in the 1954 census. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Why does business 
really require a census at this time? 
Is not business operating profitably and 
satisfactorily? Are they not finding 
adequate markets? Why could not this 
matter be postponed for another year or 
two and save $13,000,000 that this bill 
would require? In other words, I do not 
see the pressing necessity for taking 
action at this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. Every representative of 
business appearing before our commit- 
tee, without a single exception, stated 
that necessary information is not avail- 
able even in this period of prosperity, 
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which is also a period of uncertainty, to 
enable them to look to the future. They 
need the information now. Changing 
conditions are having a tremendous 
bearing on the necessity for accurate, 
presently available information. We 
will not save anything by postponing 
this matter. The appropriation will 
either be made under this bill next year 
or an even larger appropriation will be 
required under existing law the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. COUDERT. In the first place, of 
course, there is the interest on the money 
the Government will have to borrow by 
the sale of bonds, and then, if there is no 
pressing necessity for it, I question the 
wisdom of requiring a census every 
5 years. That doubles the cost of the 
normal operation of a census, does it 
not? 

Mr. ALBERT. Except that under this 
bill we are actually saving money by 
recodifying our census laws in the busi- 
ness field. For example, we have a 
manufacturing census every 2 years. We 
have just appropriated $5,000,000 for 
this census. That census is currently 
being taken. Both the Department and 
business have stated that unless this ad- 
ditional information is brought into the 
picture the manufacturing census, on 
which we are now spending $5,000,000, 
will lose much of its value. You can see 
why the transportation and manufactur- 
ing censuses should be taken at the same 
time. They are interrelated activities. 
So also is the mineral industry. 

Mr. COUDERT. It is not clear to me 
why this appropriation is required, be- 
cause we have existing census. laws that 
require the taking of censuses. It is not 
the addition of the transportation census 
alone that calls for an additional expense 
of $13,000,000, is it? 

Mr. ALBERT. No; it is not. The 
transportation census costs $1,100,000, 
based on present estimates and current 
practices of the Bureau. 

Mr. COUDERT. Then why the addi- 
tional appropriation? 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. As I understand, we 
are substituting a new method of taking 
the census. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is right. 

Mr. BATTLE. Over a 10-year period, 
I believe, it is estimated that we will save 
$1,100,000 in this new method of taking 
the census. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is right. 

Let me say further to the gentleman, 
under present law we are taking a manu- 
facturing-census every 2 years at a cost 
of $5,000,000. That will be up again in 
1950, requiring another $5,000,000. We 
are taking a general business census 
every 10 years, and that again will be 
up in 1950. It costs $13,500,000. There 
is $18,500,000 that will have to be appro- 
priated in 1950 to give effect to existing 

law. Add to that $400,000 for the trans- 
portation industry, in 1950, and the total 
amount to be appropriated under exist- 
ing law in 1950 will be $5,000,000 more 
than the amount to be appropriated in 
1949 under this bill. 
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Under existing law, the business and 
population censuses are all taken during 
the years ending in zero. This throws 
a top-heavy burden on the Bureau of 
Census during these years. If this bill 
is enacted, the population census will 
continue to be taken during the years 
ending in zero, while the census under 
this bill will be taken during the years 
ending in 9 and 4. This has the ad- 
vantage of reducing peak loads in the 
Bureau and of spreading their work out 
more evenly. The Director of Census 
is in favor of this plan and has stated 
that it will increase the accuracy of the 
work of his department. 

The next important point in the con- 
sideration of this bill, as I see it, is that 
over a 10-year period it will reduce the 
total cost by more than $1,000,000. This 
is accomplished by eliminating the pres- 
ent practice of taking a manufacturers’ 
census every 2 years and combining this 
census with other censuses to be taken 
every 5 years. Incidentally, the Direc- 
tor of Census has stated that the pres- 
ent emphasis on the manufacturing cen- 
sus is out of line with current demands 
for information in the various fields of 
business and industry. 

Under existing law the cost of all these 
censuses is $38,900,000 every 10 years. 
This figure, broken down, includes one 
business census at a cost of $13,500,000; 
five manufacturing censuses at a cost of 
$5,000,000 each or a total cost of $25,000,- 
000; one mineral-industries census at a 
cost of $400,000. Under this bill, based 
on present practices and estimates, the 
cost. of these censuses plus a census for 
transportation for a 10-year period will 
be $37,800,000. This includes two busi- 
ness censuses of $12,400,000 each; two 
transportation censuses at $1,100,000 
each; two transportation censuses at 
$5,000,000 each; and two mineral-indus- 
tries censuses at $400,000 each. 

At this point it should be noted that 
this bill does not require that the 
amounts which I have just mentioned be 
appropriated for any particular census. 
This will be a matter completely within 
the control of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This committee will have au- 
thority to adjust these amounts up and 
down as it sees fit from time to time 
and as circumstances warrant. The 
purpose of this bill is not to create an 
authorization for specific appropriations 
every 5 years, but rather to reshape our 
census structure in various related busi- 
ness fields and to bring these censuses 
more nearly in line with present-day 
demands upon the Bureau of the Census 
for information needed by American 
business. 

Other features of this bill should be 
called to the attention of the House. 
First, it collates statutory provisions re- 
lating to intercensal reports, Hereto- 
fore such reports have been compiled 
under the more or less general terms of 
the Organic Act of the Department of 
Commerce. This bill spells out this au- 
thority specifically. The bill also places 
limitations on the authority of the Bu- 
reau. For instance, it protects the pub- 
lic, including business and industry, from 
too great a burden of interim surveys. 
It contains safeguards against the dis- 
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closure of information furnished by 
respondents. 

To sum up, we feel that this bill is 
needed legislation. It will coordinate 
the matter of taking the census in vari- 
ous interrelated field of business. It will 
cut down the cost of these services. It 
will enable the Bureau of the Census to 
furnish information sorely required by 
modern business and industry. In view 
of cll this and of the further fact that 
no adverse testimony was submitted to 
the committee, we urge your favorable 
consideration of this measure. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Hacen], the author of the bill. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the subcommittee for the 
consideration of H. R. 6208, I am glad 
to report that we held extensive hear- 
ings over a period of time. We heard 
representatives of service and trade or- 
ganizations, chambers of commerce and 
newspaper and magazine associations, 
and many other business groups in the 
country. We have not been able to find 
a single person or group of any kind op- 
posed to this legislation. 

The legislation provides for the re- 
scheduling of censuses. It was particu- 
larly stressed by those who testified that 
there was a need for this since there had 
been no comprehensive information of 
the Nation’s distribution system since 
1939. The attitude of business generally 
is well set forth in a report by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce submitted 
to the committee during the hearings. 
The report contained the following 
statement: 

If the businessman is to continue to serve 
the public effectively and efficiently, timely 
and accurate bench-mark data are now more 
than ever urgently needed. Good and 
timely statistics are essential tools. Lack- 
ing them, there are too many bad decisions; 
bad decisions lead to bad business; and, bad 
business affects everyone, that is, the in- 
vestor, the employer, and the employee, and 
all American people generally. 


This statement represent the views of 
a broad section of the country. A par- 
tial inventory of the groups involved in 
the application of census information to 
their operating and management prob- 
lems includes all types of producers such 
as growers, packers, refiners, manufac- 
turers, distributors, including wholesal- 
ers, brokers, jobbers, retailers, and serv- 
ice establishments; firms dealing with 
marketing problems, such as market re- 
search agencies, advertising agencies, 
newspapers, magazines, trade journals, 
and broadcasting stations: transporta- 
tion agencies; agencies of the govern- 
ment at the city, county, and State level, 
as well as the Federal Government it- 
self; and many others, including trade 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
universities, schools, libraries, and other 
groups. I might say again there was no 
opposition expressed at any time before 
our committee to this legislation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I think we should also 
point out that the appropriations which 
have been discussed’ here during the 
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course of the debate are not fixed by this 
legislation, but will be under the com- 
plete control at all times of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Con- 
gress itself. In other words, these fig- 
ures are based on current contracts and 
current estimates and can be adjusted 
up or down as circumstances may war- 
rant from time to time. 

Mr. HAGEN. The gentleman is right, 
and I thank him for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be all right for 
some here in Congress to tell these busi- 
ness people and the organizations of the 
country that they do not need this busi- 
ness census. However, all of them in- 
sist that they do need it. In the past 
we have supported appropriations pro- 
viding for censuses at more frequent in- 
tervals. In this legislation we are trying 
to save money and have the taking of 
certain censuses less frequently, but still 
often enough to satisfy the requirements 
of business. 

In addition to providing as soon as 
possible this urgently needed informa- 
tion, there are two other advantages: 
First, by having these censuses coincide 
every 5 years, simultaneous measures of 
the related segments of our production 
and distribution system will be provided. 
Businessmen and the Government need 
a complete and simultaneous account- 
ing—manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing, the service trades, and transporta- 
tion—if they are to have an adequate 
understanding of what is happening in 
the business world. Second, the bill re- 
lieves the enormous pressure of the great 


decennial census work load on the Bu- 
reau of the Census by rescheduling the 
business censuses for the years ending in 


four and nine. Present laws provide 
that these censuses must be taken at the 
end of each decade along with censuses 
of population, agriculture, irrigation, and 
drainage. The effort to take all these 
censuses at the same time unfavorably 
affects each of them. 

One point developed at the hearings 
which I believe would be helpful to the 
Members of the House to know is that 
the basic data collected by the Bureau 
of the Census is used by many business 
organizations as bench-mark data upon 
which they base numerous statistical 
Studies used for business forecasts, sales 
campaigns, and all types of commercial 
programs. Many businessmen have been 
of the opinion that this data was not 
required since they are receiving these 
other statistical studies and analyses 
through their trade associations and 
statistical organizations. However, since 
these statistical organizations are, in the 
final analysis, dependent upon accurate 
census data, the collection of current in- 
formation is even more important. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. HAGEN. It must be kept in mind 
that these trade organizations and serv- 
ice groups and advertising agencies se- 
cure this information originally from the 
Bureau of the Census, and from that in- 
formation they make analyses and re- 
ports to their trade association mem- 
bership. 
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Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield. 

Mr.HAND. I agree with what the gen- 
tleman says. I think no one has any ob- 
jection to this bill, but is there anything 
the gentleman or his committee can do 
to simplify the type of form used? I re- 
ceived a form just the other day that was 
at least a yard long on both sides. Can 
we not simplify those forms in some way? 

Mr. HAGEN. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing up the question of simplifi- 
cation of these forms. As a matter of 
fact, there is a law on the statute books 
at this time which requires that the Cen- 
sus Bureau carry out the provision of 
simplifying forms as a part of the Fed- 
eral Reports Act, No. 42, 56 Statutes 
1078. In that section of the law it is re- 
quired that they simplify the forms as 
much as possible. Furthermore the Bu- 
reau of the Census at the present time is 
cooperating with all trade organizations 
and other organizations from whose 
membership census information is gath- 
ered, in trying to simplify the forms more 
than they have been in the past. At the 
present time those organizations are sub- 
mitting their information and are work- 
ing with the Census Bureau in an effort 
to work out more simplified forms, so 
that businessmen will not be required to 
take up so much time in filling out the 
forms sent to them by the Census Bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. HAGEN. To summarize then, this 
bill satisfies an urgent need for up-to- 
date information concerning distribu- 
tion, mineral industries, service trade, 
and other businesses. It provides for a 
greatly improved rescheduling of these 
censuses together with the census of 
manufactures, at reasonably spaced in- 
tervals of 5 years. Further, provision is 
made for annual or other interim cur- 
rent data required to keep up to date the 
basic measures provided by these com- 
plete censuses. 

There should not be a single vote 
against H. R. 6208. There has been no 
opposition expressed to it. Everybody 
wants it. It is a good thing for the coun- 
try. Therefore we hope the bill can be 
passed without any opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
objective of this legislation is most laud- 
able. In these days when carrying on a 
business and managing an industry de- 
pend so much upon what some other in- 
dustry is doing and accomplishing, it is 
not only desirable but economically nec- 
essary that there be a reliable agency in 
the Government where industry, as well 
as the consumer, can obtain authentic 
statistics and information, not only as to 
the manufacturer and the consumer, but 
as to transportation as well. 
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I am not opposing this bill. Un- 
doubtedly it has had the careful scrutiny 
of the committee and can be made a 
valuable adjunct in an efficient economy. 
Mr. Chairman, I am prompted at this 
time to make these observations because 
of a letter received from a manufacturer 
of paper and board products in my dis- 
trict, inclosing a blank sent out by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, and designated “Census of 
Manufactures.” This blank is marked 
“confidential” and appears to have been 
issued pursuant to 13 United States Code 
201, and the form was approved by the 
Budget Bureau and is No. 41-46192. 

I got the permission of the House to 
include this form in these remarks so 
tha, we could all visualize just what 
filling one out means to a busy manu- 
facturing institution. However, if this 
particular form were printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOrD, it would require many 
pages and, therefore, I shall not include 
it. Suffice it to say that there are lit- 
erally hundreds of questions, items, 
codes, and computations. Indeed I 
would not know how to describe this 
particular form so that those who have 
not seen it could understand. This par- 
ticular questionnaire is composed of two 
sheets printed on both sides and each 
sheet is 32 inches long and 10% inches 
wide. Most of the space is taken up in 
fine print—endless questions. In fact, 
it discourages the ordinary man to just 
look at it. It seems inconceivable that 
all the questions asked are necessary as 
a practical matter. 

The Congress wants, and this bill con- 
templates, substance and not form only. 
It has taken a lot of time on the part of 
Government employees to work out such 
a document and it will take a lot of time 
on the part of the individual or manu- 
facturer required to make the report. I 
do not wonder that a businessman, trying 
to meet a pay roll, protests against so 
much red tape and detail. To the or- 
dinary layman so much detail seems 
ridiculous. 

This particular constituent inquires as 
to how many Government employees are 
necessary to figure out such a question- 
naire. He protests against spending the 
taxpayers’ money in such an impractical 
way. He concludes: “Look it over—a 
long-haired boy’s masterpiece.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am calling attention 
to this matter at this particular time 
in the ! ope that in taking the census pro- 
vided for in this bill some practical busi- 
nessman will have something to say 
about the questions, the answers, and 
the form in which this census is taken. 
The census is for the benefit of and the 
help of our businessmen and industry, 
and if we can have more efficiency, less 
red tape, forms, and needless questions, 
maybe some good will come out of this 
census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Michigan has consumed 1 minute. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, just a 
further brief observation on this sub- 
ject. I, myself, am the publisher of a 
small weekly newspaper. I recently dis- 
cussed with a friend and fellow publisher 
the census of manufactures in printing, 
publishing, and allied activities. My 
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friend was Mr. John A. Hinman, editor 
and publisher of the Pleasantville Press, 
of Pleasantville, N. J. I have gone over 
with him a four-page folder called Gen- 
eral Instructions for Preparing Reports 
on Form Mc73A-2. I suppose these gen- 
eral instructions are intended to sim- 
plify the work of preparing the report, 
but the instructions themselves run into 
several columns of small type. 

The form referred to is a four-page 
form. WhenI said a moment ago it was 
a yard long, I was perhaps slightly exag- 
gerating. It is only about 2% feet long. 
I do not know how many thousands of 
words are contained in the form, nor 
how many scores of questions. The 
form would not be appropriate if it had 
been sent to the publisher of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, and it certainly is 
not appropriate for publishers of week- 
ly newspapers. Among the questions 
asked, believe it or not, is how much 
electric energy the publisher generated 
and sold during 1947. Now, this is sheer 
nonsense. 

I was tempted to put the entire form 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the in- 
formation of the membership, but I pre- 
sume it would cost about $1,000 to print 
it, and I still have an old-fashioned 
regard for the Federal Treasury. 

I sincerely hope that my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Hacan], the hard-work- 
ing chairman of this subcommittee, will 
exercise his right and duty under the 
Reorganization Act to survey the activ- 
ities of the Bureau of the Census under 
this pending bill, and to see to it that 
the Federal law to which he has referred, 
and which directs that these forms be 
as simple as possible, is obeyed and not 
disregarded. 

If I see any such forms as this again 
I shall attempt to collect a supply and 
distribute them among the membership. 
If the Members see this form there prob- 
ably will not be any more census of 
manufactures. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Twyman]. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
report on this legislation is very complete 
and should be easily understood. I quite 
agree with the remarks just made by the 
gentleman from Michigan. After all it 
is up to us to legislate and it is up to 
the Executive to administer. We hope 
that the proper administration of this 
law will eliminate a lot of the red tape 
to which the gentleman refers. We all 
agree with his ideas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois has consumed 1 minute. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Eser- 
HARTER], 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
man—— 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp following those 
made by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MicHener], 


Chair- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to talk about the American Tariff 
League’s claiming the credit for the pas- 
sage of the Gearhart bill with respect to 
the reciprocal trade agreements so-called 
extension. 
AMERICAN TARIFF LEAGUE CLAIMS CREDIT FOR THE 
GEARHART BILL 


On Wednesday the House passed the 
Gearhart bill to kill the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. The Democrats solidly 
opposed this return to Smoot-Hawley 
economic isolationism, while the Repub- 
licans were practically unanimous in fa- 
vor. I suspected then that the bill was 
the product of the American Tariff 
League—which since 1885 has been the 
cult of high-tariff protectionism. This 
suspicion has now been verified. The 
May, issue of ATL Topics refers to the 
Gearhart bill, and says: 


This temporary program parallels, in some 
instances the proposals for a long-range pro- 
gram, providing for flexible rate-setting by a 
new governmental commission, with oppor- 
tunity for review by Congress, but not re- 
quiring congressional action, offered by ATL 
President H. Wickliffe Rose at the recent 
House Ways and Means Subcommittee hear- 
ings, and contained in the new ATL Decla- 
ration of Principles and Program for World 
Trade. 


Since the origin of H. R. 6556 has been 
revealed, we can be certain that its pur- 
pose is to end—not extend—the Hull re- 
ciprocal trade program. 

Mr. Chairman, when we go back into 
the House I will ask unanimous consent 
to insert following my remarks this par- 
ticular article in the American Tariff 
League’s magazine. 

CONGRESS CONSIDERS 1-YEAR TRADE ACT 


A 1-year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act with amendments which would permit 
Congress to disapprove future trade pacts if 
they go beyond limits to be set by the United 
States Tariff Commission, is now before Con- 
gress for action. 

This temporary program parallels, in some 
instances, the proposals for a long-range 
program, providing for flexible rate setting 
by a new governmental commission, with 
opportunity for review by Congress, but not 
requiring congressional action, offered by 
ATL President H. Wickliffe Rose at the recent 
House Ways and Means subcommittee hear- 
ings, and contained in the new ATL Decla- 
ration of Principles and Program for World 
Trade. 

The short-term extension bill received the 
approval of the House Republican Steering 
Committee, and this appears to assure it of 
House consideration. 

Under the proposed extension as reported, 
the United States Tariff Commission, on re- 
quest of the President, would have complete 
charge of preagreement hearings which, under 
the present act, are conducted by the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information on which 
a Commission representative now sits as one 
of several members. 

The Commission would be empowered to 
make a confidential report to the President 
of the limits within which new tariff adjust- 
ments could be safely set. Should the 
President approve tariff changes beyond the 
specified limits, he would have to submit a 
draft of the proposed agreement to Con- 
gress together with the Commission’s find- 
ings, which would then be made public. 
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Congress would then be given a 60-day 
period in which it could reject the new tari? 
proposals. Failure to act within that time 
would automatically put the agreement into 
effect. No congressional action would be re- 
cuired if the commission’s recommendations 
were followed in the negotiated agreements. 

Mr. Rose, as one of the expert witnesses 
invited to testify by Representative Bert- 
RAND W. GEARHART, Republican of California, 
chairman of the subcommittee, made the 
declaration the basis of his testimony. He 
recommended that any extension of the cur- 
rent act, which expires June 12, should be 
limited to the time necessary for putting a 
new long-term program into effect. 

The declaration, consideration of which 
would not be precluded by the temporary 
measure now before the current Congress, 
recommends removal of duty-making from 
both the national and international fields 
of political trading. It envisions ultimately 
replacing the Trade Agreements Act with a 
system of equitable tariff. 

Calling for a policy of flexibility, with 
equitable tariffs implementing a funda- 
mental doctrine of scientific tariff, tlie dec- 
laration describes equitable tariff as one 
which will avoid the extremes of high tariff 
and free trade. In urging flexibility, the 
declaration states that the Trade Agreements 
Act makes for a rigid system because it has 
been administered with a policy of driving 
tariffs only downward, and freezing them 
between agreements. 

The declaration also proposes the creation 
of a United States Commission for Interna- 
tional Trade “as the body to handle the eco- 
nomic and tariff problems of foreign trade.” 
Such a body as compared to the existing Tar- 
iff Commission would have increased re- 
sponsibilities and authority. Upon the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, changes in the 
dutiable and free lists of the Tariff Act would 
become law unless acted upon by Congress 
within a 90-day period. 

Stating that the Havana charter for an 
international trade organization “should 
not be approved by Congress,” the declara- 
tion urges that the charter “should be re- 
negotiated to provide for constructive activi- 
ties based on sound principles universally 
applicable.” 

Invitation witnesses at the Ways and 
Means hearings included Dr. John Lee Coul- 
ter, ATL’s Washington consultant, as well 
as Government officials and representatives 
of private groups. 

Copies of the declaration are available from 
ATL headquarters. 


I also want to call to the attention of 
the membership that we did not know 
that the president of the American 
Tariff League was making these pro- 
posals at the time the bill was up for 
debate because the hearings on this par- 
ticular bill were secret and no hearings 
were printed and published. I think 
that perhaps if the membership had had 
advantage of open hearings and knew 
that this was a proposal of the American 
Tariff League they may have looked at 
the legislation in a somewhat different 
light. I feel sure that the Gearhart bill 
as it passed the House will never be on 
the statute books as law. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As the gentleman, 
I think, knows, I was one of those who 
did not favor the Reciprocal Trade Act 
dying a natural death on the 12th of 
June. I was greatly shocked that the 
gentleman now speaking did not seem 
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to realize that those who voted “no” on 
the extension bill before the House the 
other day, voted to let the act die. Now 
that the bill has passed, it goes to the 
Senate, and there is a chance for revision 
of the bill to conform to the views of the 
gentleman. I would not go along with 
his revision, perhaps, but that was the 
only possible way the bill could be kept 
alive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad the gentleman from Michigan 
spoke as he did, but any expert knows 
that the bill as it passed the House was 
worse than no measure at all or no ex- 
tension at all. Whenever you have a 
statement in writing over the signature 
of the Secretary of State that the Gear- 
hart bill was worse than no extension 
at all, then it seems to me you were flying 
in the face of plain facts when you say 
yes voted to extend it. If the gentle- 
man had really wanted to extend the act 
he could have voted for the motion to 
recommit which would have extended 
the act. You know, we had no oppor- 
tunity to try to clean up the bill a little 
bit by offering amendments to perfect it. 
It was brought in here under a gag rule 
and jammed down our throats. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is rather amus- 
ing to see my friend from Michigan try- 
ing to squirm out of his position and 
to note the gentleman’s observation, as 
one of the leaders of his party in the 
majority, so different from the observa- 
tions he made when he was a statesman 
and a member of the minority. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
absolutely right. The President has the 
power now to make executive agreements 
and send them up to the Congress. The 
Gearnart bill is meaningless. Further- 
more, the gentleman from Michigan 
knows that if the bill had been defeated 
the other day, the Republican Party 
would not dare let June 12 go by without 
reporting another bill. I am very sorry 
for my friend from Michigan in his ef- 
fort to squirm out of the uncomfortable 
position he is in. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is very star- 
tling to me that the gentleman makes 
the suggestion that the other body will 
amend the act as we passed it, when he 
voted to deny Members of the House the 
right to amend and perfect it. Now he 
comes in and says “Maybe the other 
body will fix it up the way it ought to 
be,” but they would not let us do it here 
in the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. 


I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. May I, in all hu- 
mility, refer the gentleman to my re- 
marks when the bill was up the other 
day, which are found on page 6517 of 


the Recorp. I called attention to the 
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fact that all legislation is a matter of 
compromise. We would not have had 
the Constitution had there not been a 
compromise. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes, but the 
gentleman refused to give the minority 
members an opportunity to make any 
compromise in the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania nails that observa- 
tion right on the head. We were denied 
the opportunity to compromise. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is it ex- 
actly, and I think the gentleman from 
Michigan really voted the way he did not 
exactly feel when he voted for the gag 
rule not to give us an opportunity to 
amend or make a compromise here in the 
House. After all, this legislation under 
the Constitution must originate in the 
House and here is the place where op- 
portunity for compromise should have 
been offered in the first place. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The other day I 
referred to an editorial in the Boston 
Herald, an outstanding Republican pa- 
per, and said there was still a chance for 
the Herald to convert itself to where it 
belongs, the Democratic Party. Here is 
another editorial entitled “Gag and 
GOP.” It reads in part: 

What we would like to know is how the 
Republican Party hopes to lead the country 
from the White House for 4 years if its 
Congress begins to act like an ostrich, 
vintage of 1920. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. I have here an 
article appearing in a Republican news- 
paper that has this title: “Reciprocal 
trade action by GOP called stupid.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. . 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ELstTon]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, on Mon- 
day of this week at least two of the lead- 
ing daily newspapers of Washington car- 
ried prominent stories regarding disabled 
Army officers who were still undergoing 
treatment in Army hospitals. The ar- 
ticles stated that thousands of such offi- 
cers who had been recalled to duty for 
further physical evaluation were now pa- 
tients in the hospitals and, under a de- 
cision of the Comptroller General, would 
not only be denied all duty pay but would 
be forced to pay for their own subsistence 
until they were discharged from the 
hospitals. 

I have the privilege of being the chair- 
man of the legal subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
and in that capacity conducted an in- 
vestigation which extended from Decem- 
ber of 1947 until the lst of May of this 
year on the subject of disability retire- 
ment. During the course of those hear- 
ings, the Army admitted that it had made 
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mistakes in the retirement proceedings 
of officers and our committee found addi- 
tional mistakes. In our report, a copy of 
which has been sent to every Member of 
the Congress, we stated with complete 
impartiality and frankness the mistakes 
which we were convinced had been made 
by the Army. We are equally impartial 
in absolving the Army of certain nebulous 
charges which were based on assumption 
rather than fact. 

When the articles to which I have re- 
ferred appeared in Monday’s press, I 
could not believe that they were accurate. 
I am sure that many Members of the 
House must have been shocked by the 
statement that thousands of former offi- 
cers are now languishing in Army hos- 
pitals at their own expense. I have in- 
vestigated the facts in this matter and 
wish to report them to the House at this 
time. 

On or about March 12, 1948, the Comp- 
troller General rendered a decision that 
the Army could not legally recall former 
officers who had been separated from 
service for further physical evaluation 
and, at the same time, place them on a 
full military status, so far as pay is con- 
cerned. On the day this decision was 
rendered there were 236 Officers in all 
Army hospitals in the United States who 
were affected by the decision. On Mon- 
day of this week, the day on which the 
papers stated that there were thousands 
of such officers in Army hospitals, there 
were 58 such officers. Of this number, 
44 will be separated by June 1, leaving a 
total of 14 officers who must receive fur- 
ther physical evaluation by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. I have every confi- 
dence that the Department of the Army 
will find an equitable solution for the 
small number of officers who are affected 
by the Comptroller’s decision. 

I have never hesitated to criticize any 
department of the armed forces when I 
felt the facts justified such criticism. In 
the present instance fairness and com- 
mon decency dictate that someone should 
bring you the facts regarding this mat- 
ter, and I assure you that it is my pleas- 
ure to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Director and the Bureau, re- 
spectively, is authorized and directed to take, 
compile, and publish the censuses of manu- 
facturers, of mineral industries, and of other 
businesses, including the distributive trades, 
service establishments, and transportation 
(exclusive of means of transportation for 
which statistics are required by law to be 
filed with a designated regulatory body), in 
the year 1949 and every fifth year thereafter, 
and each such census shall relate to the year 
immediately preceding the taking thereof: 
Provided, That the census of manufactures 
shall not be taken in 1949. The censuses 
herein provided for shall include the United 
States and its Territories and such posses- 
sions as may be determined by the Director 


with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

(b). That the Director is further authorized 
to make such surveys as are deemed necessary 
to furnish annual and other interim current 
data on the subjects covered by the censuses 
provided for in this and other acts. 

Sec. 2. That the following sections of the 
act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), shall apply 
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to the censuses and surveys authorized by 
this act: Section 3, as amended by section 
404 of Reorganization Plan No. II (53 
Stat. 1436), and sections 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, and 15, except that the Director may 
also authorize the expenditure of necessary 
sums for travel expenses for attendance at 
training courses held by the Bureau: Pro- 
vided, That in connection with any survey 
conducted by the Director pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 (b) of this act, the provisions of sec- 
tions 9 and 10 of the act of June 18, 1929 
(46 Stat. 21), with respect to the answering 
of questions and furnishing of information, 
shall apply only to such inquiries as are 
within the scope of the schedules and of the 
type and character heretofore used in con- 
nection with the taking of complete censuses 
under the act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), 
or in connection with any censuses here- 
after taken pursuant to section 1 (a) of 
this act and the act of June 18, 1929: 
Provided further, (a) That sections 9 and 
10 of the act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), 
shall apply to surveys conducted pursuant 
to section 1 (b) of this act only after pub- 
lication of a determination with reasons 
therefor certified by the Director with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce that 
the information called for is needed to aid 
or permit the efficient performance of essen- 
tial governmental functions or services; or 
has significant application to the needs of 
the public, business, or industry and is not 
publicly available from nongovernmental or 
other governmental sources; (b) that in the 
case of any new survey said sections 9 and 
10 shall apply only after public notice, given 
by the Director at least 30 days in advance 
of requesting a return, that such survey is 
under consideration; (c) that the provisions 
of said sections 9 and 10 shall not apply to 
any survey more frequent than annual con- 
ducted pursuant to section 1 (b) of this act; 
and (d) that the provisions for imprison- 
ment provided by said sections 9 and 10 shall 
not apply in connection with any survey 
conducted pursuant to section 1 (b) of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. That inquiries, and the number, 
form, and subdivisions thereof for the cen- 
suses and surveys provided for in this act, 
shall be determined by the Director, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce. To 
the extent that the provisions of this act 
conflict with the provisions of any other act, 
pertaining to the Bureau of the Census, the 
provisions of this act shall control: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be deemed to re- 
voke or impair the authority of any other 
Federal agency with respect to the collection 
or release of information. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HALLEcK) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. KEATING, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6208) to 
provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistical information by the 
Bureau of the Census, pursuant to House 
Resolution 559, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question iS on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
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eration of the bill (S. 554) to provide for 
the collection and publication of statis- 
tical information by the Bureau of the 
Census, which is a bill similar to the one 
just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offereci by Mr. REEs: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill S. 554 
and substitute therefor the provisions of the 
bill H. R. 6208 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings, whereby the bill H. R. 6208 was 
passed were vacated, and the bill was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MCCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to insert in the REcorpD, 
immediately following his remarks on the 
reciprocal trade agreements this morn- 
ing, a short article which appeared in 
the American Tariff League’s magazine, 
Topics, and was further given permission 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD and 
include an article which appeared in the 
Evening Star of yesterday entitled “Re- 
ciprocal Trade Action by GOP Called 
Stupid.” 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. SABATH of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a speech he 
made over the radio on May 21 with ref- 
erence to housing. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF STA- 
TISTICS BY THE CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 


this opportunity to congratulate the. 


committee for its favorable report of 
this legislation, H. R. 6208, a bill to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication 
of statistical information by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Last year as recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 14, 1947, on 
page 5304, when the appropriations for 
the Commerce Department were under 
consideration, I offered the following 
amendment: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BucHANAN: On 
page 43, line 18, strike out “85,000,000” and 
insert “$11,500,000.” 


Referring to my speech of May 14, 
1947, I stated: 


We must do everything humanly possible 
to assist business and industry maintain 
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high levels of employment and production. 
The people in my district and the people 
everywhere want to attain higher living 
standards and a greater measure of security 
that comes from full employment and a 
stable economy. With that in mind, I want 
to discuss what to me is one of the most 
short-sighted and uneconomic proposals I 
have ever seen. That is the proposal of the 
Appropriations Committee, in its recom- 
mendations on the budget of the Commerce 
Department to cut the funds of the Bureau 
of the Census for current statistics from 
$11,500,000 to $5,000,000. 


I further stated: 

At this time in the Nation’s history when 
it is imperative for all of us to make wise 
economic decisions, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee proposes to reduce the main Govern- 
ment agency which provides Congress, busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture with the facts 
and statistics upon which sound judgment 
and action can be based. 


This need of business managers for 
facts, facts and more facts, is not some- 
thing I have pulled out of a hat like a 
magician’s rabbit. The urgent need of 
businessmen for information to guide 
them in intelligent management de- 
cisions is attested to by the strong posi- 
tion taken by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and other business organ- 
izations in support of fact-gathering 
work of the Bureau of the Census. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
for reporting out this legislation and I 
am pleased to support the same. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr. LOVE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Wheeling Intelligencer of May 27, 1948. 

Mr. MICHENER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
Whole and include therein part of a 
form for taking a census of certain man- 
ufacturers. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a magazine article. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 84] 


Abbitt Byrne, N. Y. 
Anderson, Calif.Canfield 
Andrews, N. Y. Case,N. J. 
Auchincloss Celler 
Barden Chapman 
Bates, Mass. Clark 

Bell Clason 
Bennett, Mich. Clippinger 
Bonner Cole, Kans. 
Boykin Combs 
Buckley Cotton 
Bulwinkle Cox 
Busbey Cravens 


Dawson, Ill. 
Deane 
Delaney 
Devitt 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Durham 
Eaton 
Engie, Calif, 
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Feighan 
Fisher 
Folger 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Graham 
Griffiths 
Gwynne, Iowa 
n 


Kirwan 
Klein 
Lane 


Lea 

LeFevre 

Lesinski 

Lichtenwalter 

Ludlow 

Hall, Lusk 
Edwin Arthur Lyle 

Hall M 


5 cCowen 
Leonard W. McGarvey 
Harless, Ariz. McMahon 
Harness,Ind. Macy 
Hart Madden 
Hartley 


Meade, Ky. 
Heffernan 


Merrow 
Hendricks Miller, Calif. 
Holifield Miller, Conn. 
Isacson Morrison 
Javits Morton 
Jenkins, Pa. Multer 
Jennings Mundt 
Johnson, Okla. Murray, Wis. 
Johnson, Tex. Nicholson 
Jones, N. C. Nixon 
Kearns Norrell 
Kefauver O'Hara 
Kelley Owens 
Keogh Patterson Whitaker 
Kersten, Wis. Pfeifer Williams 
Kilday Phillips, Tenn. Wilson, Tex. 
King Piumley Worley 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 296 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Potter 
Potts 
Powell 
Rayburn 
Redden 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robertson 
Rooney 
Sadowski 
St. George 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Somers 


Wadsworth 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
printed statement. 

Mr. CARSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two articles. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Tribune on margarine. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article on the 
foot-and-mouth disease published by the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation. 

Mr. BAKEWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a resolution adopted 
by the Polish-American Congress. 

Mr. KEARNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. PETERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a letter from Buddy 
Hayes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the REecorp and include an 
article on the Panama question. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
will take up two and one-fourth pages in 
the Recorp and will cost $159.75, but I 
esk that it be printed notwithstanding 
that fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, notwithstanding the cost, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Ways and Means may have until] mid- 


Mr. Speaker, | 
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night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 6712. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments investigating expenditures in the 
State Department be permitted to sit 
during the session of the House this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce the program for 
next week. 

On Monday there will be no session, as 
agreed to earlier in the day. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 


Calendar, followed by the supplemental - 


Treasury appropriation bill. 

On Wednesday the military appropria- 
tion bill, including Army and Air Force 
funds, will be considered. 

On Thursday the relief appropriation 
bill will be taken up. 

On Friday we will consider the Navy 
appropriation bill, 

The following bills may be called at 
any time during the week: H. R. 6341, the 
Navy Public Works bill; H. R. 6712, the 
Internal Revenue Code revision; H. R. 
6419, flood control; and H. R. 6227, con- 
tinuation of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. 

Conference reports may be called up 
at any time during the week, and if other 
rules are granted, they may be called at 
any time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Does 
the gentleman mean that the Consent 
Calendar may be called on Tuesday? 

Mr. ARENDS. No; only the Private 
Calendar will be called on Tuesday. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appear- 
ing in the Washington Star. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include an article appear- 
ing in the Detroit Free Press. 

ASSISTING STATES IN COLLECTING 

CIGARETTE TAX 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 


call up House Resolution 605, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


Mr, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5645) to assist States in collecting 
sales and use taxes on cigarettes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 6- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
consideration for H. R. 5645, a bill to as- 
sist States in collecting sales and use 
taxes on cigarettes. 


This bill is aimed at correcting a situ- 
ation which is depriving a large number 
of our States of revenue estimated at be- 
tween three and ten million dollars a 
year. Forty of the States now have a 
sales tax or a use tax on cigarettes. In 
most States this tax is collected from 
cigarette users by the retailer who puts’ 
a stamp on the package to show that 
the tax has been paid. It is obvious that 
this system permits more abuses than if 
the tax were collected directly by the 
State. But, unfortunately, the nature of 
the tax would make it difficult and ex- 
pensive for the State to collect it directly. 

Since cigarette taxes have become such 
a common method of raising revenue in 
the various States, a number of methods 
have been devised to avoid them. One 
of the more successful methods whereby 
cigarette dealers avoid the tax is buying 
through the mail from dealers in States 
which do not have cigarette taxes. This 
bill provides a method for stamping out 
this practice. It requires any person in 
a State which does not impose a ciga- 
rette tax to file with the tax commissioner 
in States which do impose a cigarette 
tax a duplicate invoice of any sales 
of cigarettes made by them to persons 
within such State. The tax commis- 
sioner can then collect the taxes due 
from the persons buying the cigarettes. 

When this resolution was under con- 
sideration by the Rules Committee, sev- 
eral objections to this bill were pointed 
out. Iam not even going to touch upon 
these objections now, as I am sure they 
will be brought out in the debate on the 
bill. I do believe, however, that there is 
a@ very real problem in the matter of col- 
lecting cigarette taxes imposed by the 
States, and I think the House should 
senior, the solution proposed in this 

ill. 

This is a simple rule which provides 
2 hours of debate on the bill. Iam hope- 
ful that it will be adopted to open the 
door for the consideration of this pro- 
posal for solving a difficult problem with 
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which many of our States are con- 
fronted. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SapatH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I 1m very 
pleased that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules has explained the pro- 
visions of the bill, and the need for its 
enactment. In view of that fact, I am 
not going to take up any time except to 
say this: 

I think this bill aims to eliminate black 
markets. Of course, some of the States 
seem to be controlled by black marketeers 
who are making great fortunes at the 
expense of those States that have a tax 
on cigarettes. These black marketeers 
are not entitled .o a great deal of con- 
sideration, in fact, to no consideration 
because due to their manipulations 40 
of the States, which have a tax on ciga- 
rettes, lose approximately $30,000,000 ‘n 
revenue annually. 

I feel that black markets should not be 
permitted to the Steel Trust, the Lum- 
ber Trust, the Oil Trust, and the manu- 
facturers of building materials, who are 
mulcting the American people through 
the gray market, out of millions and mil- 
lions of dollars and holding up the con- 
struction of homes and otherwise retard- 
ing progress and decent legitimate busi- 
ness in the United States. 

I have always been opposed to black 
markets. I am against them now. For 


that reason I shal] not oppose the rule. 
I feel the bill which this rule makes in 
order is in the right direction, notwith- 


standing a few objections that have been 
raised. 

The passage of the bill has been recom- 
mended and urged by the governors at 
the last governors’ conference in Chi- 
cago because it was shown the loss of 
revenue to some of the States affected 
their educational program by reason of 
the fact that the cigarette tax has been 
levied by most of the States for educa- 
tional purposes. I am reliably informed 
that there are a few firms in neighbor- 
ing States, which do not levy a cigarette 
tax, who have been supplying dealers 
in my own State. They have been en- 
abled to undersell the legitimate dealers 
because they have been able to obtain 
cigarettes through black-market sources 
without payment of tax. This bill will 
circumvent this unfair practice and pro- 
tect the States in the collection of their 
just and proper taxes. 

I reserve the balance of my time, and 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bennett). 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I must be unalterably opposed 
to this rule which makes in order the 
Jenkins bill, H. R. 5654, which, with 
criminal penalties, seeks to have the Fed- 
eral Government help State govern- 
ments in the collection of purely local 
sales and use taxes. 

This bill, by the way, comes before us 
after only brief hearings, at which the 
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opposition to the bill for the most part 
was unaware of the hearings, and not 
represented. I find in the hearings, Mr. 
Speaker, only cne witness who testified 
against the bill, except the Treasury, of 
course, which said that it wanted to be 
relieved of all responsibility in the mat- 
ter, because it would require more per- 
sonnel, more expenditures, and it lacked 
experience in this field. The committee 
conformed to the wishes of the Treasury. 
It comes from a committee which was 
thus deprived of a balanced presentation 
of opposirg views, necessary for sound 
judgment, and we are considerably 
handicapped this afternoon, Mr. Speak- 
er, by virtue of the fact that there are 
only eight copies of the hearings on this 
bill available to the 435 House Members. 
This bill ought to be sent back to the 
committee, if we cannot defeat the rule, 
so that the committee can invite in nu- 
merous people, from Missouri and from 
othef States, who would like to testify, 
print some hearings with both sides in- 
cluded in the hearings, and make copies 
available to every Member of this House. 
I, of course, can sympathize with State 
administrators who are eager to increase 
their local revenues. I cannot, however, 
approve of the intervention into this field 
of our Federal Government which here, 
by so doing, would set a dangerous con- 
stitutional precedent. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Under this 
bill does it not automatically follow that 
each one of the 48 States would rave the 
power to determine our national tax 


policy? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. That is 
right. It would have 48 different kinds 
of influence on that policy and cause the 
greatest of confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill 
for some additional reasons. 

First. It permits the creation of trade 
barriers, in violation of the purposes of 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, to create an area of free trade 
among the several States. 

Second. It is the first attempt to use 
the power of the Federal Government, 
by criminal processes, if you please, to 
help the States to collect their local 
taxes. 

Third. It will be a precedent for the 
extension of this legislation to all other 
commodities, with the substantial de- 
struction of interstate trade and mail- 
order business. 

Fourth. It will subject such properties 
as mail-order-customers’ lists, worth 
many millions of dollars, to the risk of 
arbitrary or improper dispersion. 

Fifth. It is not only Federal aid to 
collection of purely local taxes, but is 
truly a harrassment of interstate busi- 
ness, aimed principally at destruction of 
it so far as sale of cigarettes is concerned. 

Sixth. It will be a precedent for Fed- 
eral examination and approval or dis- 
approval of the tax statutes of the vari- 
ous States and thus an interference with 
basic States rights. 

Seventh. It will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment substantial sums of money in 
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attempting to enforce the legislation and 
will destroy many present sources of 
postal revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Time does not permit adequate and 
detailed discussion of all of these views. 
But, I should like, especially, to empha- 
size that this measure, if adopted, will 
violate the principles of the Commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution. The 
Supreme Court has stated that, ‘The very 
purpose of the commerce clause was to 
create an area of free trade among the 
several States. That clause vested the 
power of taxing a transaction, forming 
an unbroken process of interstate com- 
merce in the Congress, not in the States.” 
Under the commerce clause, transac- 
tions such as those covered by the 
Jenkins bill are constitutionally immune 
from State sales taxes. I think the same 
pertains to use taxes, under court deci- 
sions. Because the commerce clause is 
to promote free trade between the States 
it prohibits creation of barriers against 
such trade and for this reason sales and 
use taxes have been struck down by the 
Supreme Court when they were at- 
tempted to be applied to interstate traf- 
fic. This bill would use the power of 
Federal Government to assist *. collec- 
tion of taxes which are illegal and uncon- 
stitutional so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

But, more than that, this is the first 
time since I came here in 1943 that legis- 
lation has been resorted to in an effort 
to help States collect local taxes. If the 
measure prevails, it will be only the first 
step in the broad attempt to subject all 
interstate commerce to local taxation. 
Local tax authorities, once having se- 
cured support of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the matter of cigarettes, may be 
expected to press for similar support 
with respect to consumers’ taxes on all 
other commodities sold in interstate 
commerce. The witnesses favoring this 
bill boldly testified to this effect, as the 
hearings show. Yes; it will come to ap- 
ply to all mail-order shipments and there 
will be placed upon interstate commerce 
such a burden of record-keeping and 
paper work as to seriously injure it. 

I am wondering how those of you who 
are for States’ rights can support this 
bill? It creates a precedent for Fed- 
eral supervision of State tax laws. The 
State tax commissioners have asked the 
Federal Government to assist them in 
enforcing cigarette sales and use taxes. 
The next request will be for enforce- 
ment of other sales and use taxes. This 
is a request for aid from the Federal 


-Government to assist States in dealing 


with their own citizens in tax matters. 
It is an admission by States that they 
are so dependent on Uncle Sam that they 
want him to handle their local prob- 
lems on an increasing scale. It concedes 
that local taxation is a matter of Fed- 
eral concern. 

This is the boldest step toward de- 
struction of the independence of the 
States and interference with States’ 
rights during the 6 years I have been in 
Congress. 

If the Federal Government is asked 
to help collect local taxes it may prop- 
erly inquire whether those taxes are just 
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and equitable, and are appropriate 
means of financing the governments of 
the States involved. And where does 
that leave the State? Would it not be 
logical then for the Federal Government 
to extend aid in enforcement of State 
poll taxes? 

Finally, at a time when every attempt 
is being made, though none too success- 
fully, to keep down Federal expenditures, 
this bill proposes to destroy substantial 
sources of revenue for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and impose additional burdens 
upon Federal enforcement agencies. It 
will reduce postal revenues from inter- 
state shipment. It will impair existing 
businesses which pay Uncle Sam taxes. 
It will impose upon the Department of 
Justice the expensive job of investigating 
and trying those who violate the statute. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. As a matter 


of fact this does not place any unusual 
burden on the Department of Justice. 
This Department is bound to enforce all 
the fiscal laws when they are violated 
and when these violators are brought to 
its notice. 

Mr. BENNETT ot Missouri. Who is 
going to enforce this criminal provision 
providing for a fine of $5,000 or 6 months 
in jail, which is a Federal proposition, 
if the Department of Justice does not 
do so? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. There is no 
fine of $5,000 provided for in the bill. 
The fine is only $1,000. That is the 
maximum. The judge can fix it as low 
as $1 if he sees fit. All these things 
will be done when the crime shall have 
been consummated. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Well, you 
may tell that to the district attorney; 
it is his duty under the bill, his and the 
Department of Justice, of which he is a 
part, to enforce it in the Federal courts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, this would be no small job 
since anyone who sends a couple of car- 
tons of cigarettes to someone in another 
State as a birthday gift would be guilty 
of a crime and have the FBI down on 
his neck, together with the United States 
district attorney and perhaps the At- 
torney General, if he did not report to 
the State tax commissioner of the State 
into which he sent his gift so the com- 
missioner could go around and collect 
the tax from the person receiving the 
gift. I understand the committee, due 
to unexpected opposition, will bring in 
an amendment exempting all gifts. I 
hope so. That will improve the bill. But, 
it will still be a bad bill, unconstitutional, 
unenforcible, opposed by all mail-order 
houses whether they sell cigarettes or 
not, and so ill-advised as to compel me to 
urge you to join me in opposing it. The 
best way to do it is to defeat this rule. 
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Mr. Speaker, under this bill, if it be- 
comes law, if you live in a State where 
a cigarette tax does not exist and you 
want to send a birthday gif+ of a couple of 
cartons of cigarettes to someone in an- 
other State, you would be guilty of a 
Federal crime unless you wrote a letter 
to the State tax commissioner of the 
other State telling him what you had 
done so he can go around and collect the 
tax. This bill applies to both gifts and 
sales in its present form. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. If this bill becomes law and 
someone in Colorado wishes to send two 
cartons of cigarettes to a sick patient in 
Rochester, Minn., that could not be done 
under this bill unless you would send an 
invoice covering the cigarettes to the to- 
bacco-tax collecting agency in the State 
of Minnesota. If that is not the limit of 
legislation on the floor of this House, I 
have not ..eard it. 

Mr. BENNETT of 
gentleman is right. It is so unenforce- 
able as to be absurd. It will cause the 
people to become crooks, cheats and boot- 
leggers. It is fantastic. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask the gentleman 
another question. They call it boot- 
legging. May I say to the gentleman 
that right here in the city of Washington 
there is no District of Columbia tax on 
gasoline. Does he mean to tell me all 
these truckers who work in and out of 
this town are bootleggers of gasoline 
because they fill their gas tanks in the 
District of Columbia, then go on down 
South and haul their loads back into the 
District and fill their tanks again, thus 
avoiding a high gas tax in States through 
which they are operating? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. If the 
proponents of this bill would extend the 
provisions to gasoline, which would be 
the inevitable and logical outcome of 
this legislation, the gentleman has got 
the point exactly. This bill puts the 
camel’s nose under the tent. It sets a 
»recedent which will be applied to many 
other things. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman will agree 
with me that this bill should be sent back 
to the committee, hearings held and in- 
formation developed from these folks 
who are opposed to it? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Yes; and 
get some printed hearings in here so the 
Members can find out what an un- 
wise proposition is about to be slipped 
over on them. 

Mr. HILL. This bill has no place on 
the floor for consideration. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BANTA. Let me suggest another 
illustration and see if the gentleman can 
give us the answer. It will be conceded 
that the State cigarette tax is in different 
amounts in most of the States; 1 cent in 
some States and as much as 6 cents in 
some of the others. Suppose the pur- 
chaser who lives in a State where the 
tax is 1 cent buys a carton or two cartons 
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of cigarettes and transmits them by mail 
to a State where the tax is 9 or 10 cents, 
the purchaser having paid the State sales 
tax where he lives, will be likewise be re- 
quired to furnish evidence to the tax col- 
lector in the other State as to the amount 
of the shipment so that the tax may 
there be collected? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Yes, if he 
sends any cigarettes from a State where 
no State tax exists or a lower tax exists, 
to a State where the tax or a higher one 
does exist, he has to make a report. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Would the 


gentleman answer this question? Sup- 
pose you buy cigarettes and give them 
away in these 38 States that have « tax, 
do you not have to pay the tax? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Well, if 
= did, there would be no reason for this 

ill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
you not have to pay the tax? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. No. That 
is the reason we have the bill in here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am talking 
about a State where they have the ciga- 
rette tax. If you buy cigarettes as a gift 
for somebody, do you not have to pay 
the tax? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. If you 
want to put a tax on gifts of love and 
charity, vote for this bill. The gentle- 
man has introduced a companion meas- 
ure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
a tax measure. 
to make a report. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
the tax can be collected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
again expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes here probably as the result of a 
conference which was held at Chicago 
last September. The Governors of the 
States meeting there requested the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to send a subcommittee there to 
confer with them about State problems 
of taxation. I was one of the subcom- 
mittee present at the conference. 

The situation is this: About 40 of the 
States of the Union levy a tax on ciga- 
rettes. Most of those taxes are allocated 
for school purposes. In several of the 
States who do not levy any tax on ciga- 
rettes, dealers in cigarettes ship their 
wares into the other States, thus causing 
tax dodgers to avoid payment of State 
taxes. Many of these dealers engaging 
in this racket of promoting tax dodging 
are in Missouri, the State of the gentle- 
man who has just made a very eloquent 
appeal against this bill. In some of those 
States dealers in cigarettes flood the 
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newspapers of all the other 40 States 
with advertisements saying, “Why pay 
any State tax on cigarettes? Order from 
us and avoid that tax.” And as a result 
of those advertisements and the shipping 
of what I call bootleg cigarettes, for they 
are sold on the idea of evading State 
taxes, the States have lost upwards of 
$30,000,000 in revenues. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Most of the loss will 
be suffered by the school systems. 

Mr. CAMP. Oh, yes. Now, then, at 
the conference the Governors of the 40 
States said, “Can you not do something 
to help us? If we do not have this reve- 
nue, we will be calling on the National 
Government for help.” So this bill, in- 
troduced by our able colleague from 
Ohio, provides only that if a dealer in 
cigarettes ships cigarettes to a person in 
a State where there is a State tax he 
shall send a copy of the invoice to the 
tax-collecting authority in the State of 
the consignee so that the latter State 
may collect its revenue. 

The gentleman from Missouri spoke 
about how much it is going to cost the 
Federal Government to enforce this law. 
There are but one or two States where 
there are many offenders, and the gen- 
tleman’s State is one of them. Of 
course, it would not take much watching 
to go to those few dealers who are flood- 
ing this country with upwards of $150,- 
000,000 of non-tax-paid cigarettes. The 
amount is so enormous as to stagger you. 
Of course, those dealers do not want this 
law, but all they would have to do would 
be to mail a copy of the invoice for the 
cigarettes to the taxing authorities of 
the States where the cigarettes are going. 

I certainly hope we can pass this bill. 
In these days of complex tax matters, the 
State and National taxing authorities 
have to help each other. Either we have 
to get out of the cigarette-taxing field or 
we have to stay in it and help the States 
that are in that field. 

Something was said here to the effect 
that if you carried cigarettes across the 
State line you would be violating this 
law. This is not true, as the bill deals 
with interstate commerce and interstate 
commerce only. There is a case men- 
tioned of a man sending two packs of 
cigarettes to a patient in a hospital in 
Rochester, Minn. If he buys them in 
one of the 40 States that have the tax, 
he does not have to do anything. The 
only man that would have to send an 
invoice would be one dealing in inter- 
State commerce where there was no 
cigarette tax, and we permit him to send 
one carton without tax. Icertainly hope 
aoe have support for this rule and the 

ill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
heartily in the remarks delivered a mo- 
ment ago by my colleague from Mis- 
souri with reference to, this bill. I cer- 
tainly do not approve of bootlegging in 
any form, but I believe this House 
should realize the importance of the 
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measure that is now under consideration. 
It is easy for us to ignore the far-reach- 
ing implications of a bill which comes 
from the great Committee on Ways and 
Means. I have great confidence in that 
committee, and but for my confidence in 
the committee and the esteem in which 
I hold the members of that committee I 
would say that this is a ridiculous propo- 
sition which that committee has sub- 
mitted to the House. 

Here we are asked to enact a Federal 
criminal statute which carries with it 
imprisonment, just because we are eager 
to help some States collect a tax. Of all 
the thousands of commodities and arti- 
cles that move in interstate commerce 
from one State to another they single 
out cigarettes and put that in the cate- 
gory of thieves and prostitutes. This 
Congress has enacted laws against traf- 
ficking in prostitution and stolen auto- 
mobiles. Now they bring cigarettes 
along and put them in that category. 

We have a general sales tax in North 
Carolina. Montgomery Ward, Sears 
Roebuck, and a thousand other mail- 
order houses are shipping numerous ar- 
ticles into North Carolina every day and 
every night. 

Among those articles are pistols, shot- 
guns, firearms, and other deadly weapons 
and articles which come into North Car- 
Olina in violation of the North Carolina 
law. Those things may get into the 
hands of irresponsible people. But I have 
never known of the State of North Caro- 
lina asking the Congress to enact some 
Statute to protect the people in North 
Carolina or to require the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come to the borders of our 
State to protect our citizens or to en- 
force our laws. This to me seems ab- 
surd to think that you should pick out 
a carton of cigarettes and outlaw it by 
Federal law. As the gentleman from 
Colorado {Mr. Hitz] pointed out a mo- 
ment ago, if you were to go downstairs 
to the House Restaurant and buy two 
cartons of cigarettes and send them to 
some patient in a hospital, in some States 
where there is a cigarette tax, if you 
failed to make out a report, a Federal offi- 
cer could arrest you. You would be tried 
in Federal court, and they would lock 
you up in a Federal penitentiary for 6 
months. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS] says that the Federal 
Government is not going to get into this 
thing. The Treasury Department got 
out of it. The Committee on Ways and 
Means let the Treasury Department out, 
because the Treasury Department was 
against it. Now they put the Justice 
Department in it. If the Justice De- 
partment is not going to enforce this 
law, then pray tell me who is going to 
enforce it? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. They wanted the Post 
Office Department to assume this police 
power, and the Post Office Committee 
for 10 years blocked it so far as the com- 
mittee was concerned. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. They 
said it would imperil the integrity of the 
mail and subject it to all sorts of searches 
in an effort to find violations of the law. 
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Mr. HILL. The gentleman is a fine 
lawyer. I wish he would explain to me 
the situation that might arise in this 
case. Suppose a merchant in Colorado 
sent, let us say, several cartons of ciga- 
rettes to someone in Kansas. According 
to the testimony, we are going to see 
that man called a bootlegger. Someone 
is going to report him for not giving his 
invoice to the collector of tobacco taxes 
in the State of Kansas. Who is going to 
prosecute that man and put him in the 
penitentiary? They say it will not cost 
the Federal Government a smooth cent. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly the State 
cannot prosecute a man for a violation 
of a Federal law. It must be done by 
the District Attorney under the direction 
of the Department of Justice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think this is impor- 
tant. Do you believe that Congress 
should pass a law imposing a Federal 
tax on the shipment of an article from 
North Carolina to Virginia and that that 
law would be held constitutional? I do 
not believe any man who has ever read 
the Constitution of the United States 
would suggest that that would be true. 
Yet here we are not imposing a civil tax 
liability, but making it a crime. Cer- 
tainly nobody can defend the constitu- 
tionality of such a law. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand that 
this legislation would require any citizen 
of the United States who wanted to ship 
some cigarettes to a friend to know what 
the cigarette tax laws are in every other 
State in the Union? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. He 
would have to find out what the tax law 
was, and then he would have to report 
that transfer or shipment to the tax au- 
thorities within the State to which the 
cigarettes had been consigned. 

Mr. HARDY. Don’t you think that is 
requiring right much of the average 
American citizen to know the State tax 
laws in every State in the Union? 

Mr. COOLEY. Icertainlydo. This is 
a bill that will create bootleggers and 
make criminals out of a great many 
people. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In my State we have a 
2-percent sales tax. On everything that 
is sold in Colorado you pay a 2-percent 
tax. Will you tell me what will hapnen 
in this situation? Here is a man who 
sells a package of cigarettes. He col- 
lects the 2 cents for the State of Colo- 
rado. Will that cigarette tax come un- 
der this bill, or will it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know. You 
might ask the author of the bill. He 
might explain that to you, because I 
cannot. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. GOFF. Will the gentleman in- 
form me what position his State holds 
among the States of the Union in the 
production of cigarettes. 

Mr. COOLEY. We produce more cig- 
arette tobacco than any other State in 
the Union. We do not tax tobacco in the 
State of North Carolina. I do not mind 
saying to the House that I am opposed to 
all these tax burdens on tobacco, but this 
is one burden that should not be 
placed on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
it is only natural that the gentlemen who 
represent districts in any one of the 
States that do not have a cigarette tax 
would be on this floor complaining 
against this bill. The sole purpose of this 
bill is to stop a vicious racket that has 
grown up in the country due to the efforts 
of racketeers from States that do not 
levy a cigarette tax to send cigarettes 
into other States which do have a ciga- 
rette tax. Their constituents, no doubt, 
are getting a part of the thirty-five mil- 
lion that the racket nets in the course of 
a year. 

Now that we have properly classified 
those who are opposed to this, let us see 
who and what class of people favor this 
bill. 

In the first place, I want to advise my 
distinguished friend fror North Carolina 


{Mr. CooLey] that probably the most 
distinguished man in this House comes 
from North Carolina. I refer to the gen- 


tleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
DovucHToN]. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DoucHtTon], whose loyalty 
to the best interests of North Carolina 
is almost a tradition .n this House, sup- 
ported this bill in the committee. The 
great tobacco interests of North Carolina 
are great largely because of the fact that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DovcHToN], because of his great influ- 
ence in this House, has gotten for them 
the protection that they deserved. 

Let us see who else is for this bill. 
Practically every Governor in 38 States 
has unqualifiedly endorsed this program 
and this bill. 

A footnote on the report made by the 
committee on this bill names 10 States 
that do not have a cigarette tax. This 
footnote is erroneous, for West Virginia 
and New Jersey have joined the States 
that have cigarette taxes. So that leaves 
only eight States that do not have a ciga- 
rette tax. All the opposition comes from 
about four of these eight. I mean Dela- 
ware, Colorado, Missouri, and California. 
I must say, in fairness, that several Mem- 
bers from these States have indicated 
that they favor this bill and expect to 
vote for it. They feel that they are not 
bound to support a business that smacks 
of racketeering. 

I hope all these States will soon come 
to the place where they will see the ad- 
visability of adopting a cigarette tax. I 
say to them, in all seriousness, to the 
State of Missouri, for instance, I dare say 
that not more than 50 people or 50 groups 
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of people in the State of Missouri engage 
to any great extent in this racket. These 
groups, I dare say, shake down five or 
ten millions annually. Now, if the peo- 
ple of Missouri would pass a tax on ciga- 
rettes, as all the other States have done, 
that five or ten million dollars would go 
for the use of the schools or for the use of 
old-age pensioners, as in most of the 
other States. So, when you talk about 
who is for this bill, you must remember 
that the Rules Committee is for it. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
spoke for it. Judge Sapatu, of Chicago, 
which is probably the greatest consuming 
center of cigarettes in the United States, 
spoke for it. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has passed on it by nearly a unan- 
imous vote. So now, let us not think that 
this rule should be voted down, simply be- 
cause a few of our colleagues are very 
vocal in defense of this business which, 
at the best, is not one to be proud of. 

Let me read to you a little advertise- 
ment to show you who among the citi- 
zens or businessmen of Missouri are en- 
gaged in this business. Let me read you 
an advertisement. This advertiser 
moved from Indiana. Indiana is a great 
State, and its governor and tax commis- 
sioner are in favor of this legislation, but 
here is a fellow who moved from Indiana 
because he could not safely violate the 
law there. He went down into Missouri. 
He apparently is a big operator. He has 
a great big business. This is a big ad- 
vertisement. I presume it appears in 
papers all over the country. Here is 
this advertisement. Follow me closely. 
He says: 

We moved from Indiana to Missouri to 
guarantee safe service to you. (Meaning the 
customer.) The new Indiana tax law re- 
quires shippers to report to the State the 
name and address and quantity of each 
cigarette sale, and so forth. Bu, in com- 
plete safety from us in tax-free Missouri. 


They were afraid to operate in Indiana 
because they were afraid that Indiana 
would compel them to put a stamp on 
every package. Indiana law provides 
that no man can legally carry a package 
of cigarettes in Indiana if it does not have 
astamponit. You cannot carry a pack- 
age of cigarettes in your pocket, and do it 
legally, if you do not show a stamp on it. 
This fellow could not operate down there. 
You say he is not a lawbreaker and that 
we have to treat him gently in this bill. 
Well, let us see. He says: 

We moved from Indiana to Missouri to 
guarantee safe service. The new Indiana 
law requires shippers to report to the State. 


That is an Indiana law; not a Federal 
law. 

We are not talking about any Federal law. 
The Indiana law requires the shipper to pro- 
vide the State with the name, address, and 
quantity of each cigarette sale. 


They say further in this advertise- 
ment: 

At some future date there may be collusion 
between Indiana and your State subjecting 
you to assessment for the amount of your 
State tax. Buy in complete safety from us in 
tax-free Missouri. 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yieid? 


Mr. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; I would 
prefer to continue now but I will be glad 
to yield to my very dear friend in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Let me recur 
to this advertisement. Listen to what it 
says: “Buy in complete safety from us in 
tax-free Missouri.” They got out of In- 
diana because they were afraid for them- 
selves and for their customers and now 
they are telling people to write to them in 
Missouri and they will send the cigarettes 
through the mail. 

Now, we do not ask that the United 
States mail be interfered with by the 
appointment of inspectors to open the 
mail. We do not ask the United States 
Government to do a thing initially by 
way of enforcing this law. We do not 
ask the United States Government to 
arrest anybody. We are not asking any 
special consideration at all; we just say 
to these racketeers that they cannot use 
the Post Office to evade lawful State taxes 
with impunity. Now, the Post Office is 
one of the most worthy branches of our 
Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The Post Office 
Department deals with the very secrets 
of the people. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Just wait a 
minute, if you please. We do not ask the 
Post Office Department to do anything. 
But here is a man right here, who takes 
the Post Office Department, who takes 
every agency of the Government that he 
can, and he uses it unfairly and to secure 
for himself a great financial reward that 
he could not secure otherwise. I might 
say, that he uses it so improperly, as to 
beat somebody else out of something in 
another State; I say to you that it is not 
right. It is wrong. We owe no special 
duty to this kind of a citizen. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; just wait. 
Ti is not right, it is not fair. You cannot 
make anything fair out of it; and that is 
the reason the 38 governors have spoken 
up, and that is the reason many of the 
38 State tax commissioners have come 
down before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to protest against this racketeer- 
ing. Read their testimony in the hear- 
ings. We had complete and extensive 
hearings. Any statement to the con- 
trary is made because the maker does not 
know the facts. ‘These hearings were 
open and the opposition to this bill had a 
very distinguished lawyer from New 
York at the hearings. He testified intel- 
ligently. I am not responsible for it that 
copies of the hearings have all been taken 
out from the document room. There 
hes been great interest in this bill and 
no doubt that is the reason why copies 
of the hearings are scarce. I am not 
responsible for that. I repeat we had 
complete and intelligent hearings. And 


I yielded 
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the hearings were before a full commit- 
tee. Twenty-four out of the twenty-five 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee were present and voted on the 
question of recommending this bill for 
passage by this House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to be cour- 
teous. I yield now to my distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HItz). 

Mr. HILL. The question I want to ask 
is this: Did my ears serve me correctly 
when I heard the gentleman say you 
were not going to prosecute anybody un- 
der this bill? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No, I did not 
say that. I said the responsibility for 
commencing prosecution will be upon 
the States. 

Mr. HILL. Who is going to prosecute? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I will discuss 
that when I have more time, and I will 
have more time when we have disposed 
of this rule. I will take enough time to 
go into every phase of this bill when we 
are considering the bill proper. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. My question is in the 
same direction as that of the gentleman 
from Colorado: Did not the gentleman 
from Ohio say he was not asking the 
Federal Government to do anything 
about this? If you do not ask the Fed- 
eral Government to enforce this law why 
do you want to pass it at all? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Just to keep 
these racketeers from using the agencies 
of the Government for their own selfish 
purposes. 

Mr. COOLEY. How are you going to 
keep them from doing that unless you 
prosecute them? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. All right; 
there is no provision in this legisla- 
tion—— 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course I agree with 
the gentleman that all these State gov- 
ernments are trying to get us to take 
over their tax-enforcement problems. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No, no; the 
State cannet ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to enforce 2 State law. Here is 
what I say to the gentleman: All prose- 
cutions will be initiated by the tax com- 
missioners in the States. I maintain 
that prosecutions will not be necessary 
but in few cases. Just as soon as this 
man who moves irom Indiana to Mis- 
souri finds out that he must pay the tax 
in the State into which he ships his 
cigarettes he will quit shipping as a 
racketeer. 

Mr. COOLEY. But they will be car- 
ried on and financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people will be locked up 
in Federal jails if convicted. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, no; it will 
not be that way. Of course the State 
commissions will, if these racketeers per- 
sist in their nefarious business, call in 
the district attorney, and if these rack- 
eteers persist in violating the law they 
must take the consequences. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
tell me, as a great lawyer, if he thinks 
this bill is constitutional? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Absolutely. I 
will prove that after a while when we are 
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discussing the bill. 
clusively, I hope. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time not to speak on the rule 
or this bill but to correct what I think 
may be a wrong impression on the part 
of the membership and probably the 
country at large. In the press today is 
the announcement that the Committee 
on Ways and Means has unanimously 
reported the general tax revision bill. 
That may be a technically correct state- 
ment, but before the vote was taken the 
right was specifically reserved to many 
of the members of the committee to op- 
pose that bill when it reached the floor 
of the House. The committee spent a 
great many hours working out a bill and 
that was a reason why many members 
voted to report it to the floor, with the 
specific reservation of the right to op- 
pose the measure when it came up for 
consideration on the floor. And I can 
say almost definitely that there will be 
some opposition when the general tax 
revision bill does reach the floor for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] the remaining time on this 
side. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
introducing H. R. 6455 to amend the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
for the purpose of eliminating the 
unionship election procedure, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. LanpIs] has 
recognized, on behalf of the majority 
party (Republican) of the Eightieth 
Congress, a serious and fundamental 
error in its attitude toward organized 
labor. 

That error lies in the belief by that 
party that organized labor represents, 
not the democratically expressed wishes 
of American working men and women, 
but the autocratic personal ambitions of 
a few trade union leaders. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the framers and pro- 
ponents of the Taft-Hartley law were so 
blind in their error that they fully ex- 
pected the majority of wage-earners 
working under collective bargaining 
agreements to vote overwhelmingly 
against the continuation of any form of 
union security. 

Just how wrong they were is spelled 
out clearly in the record. During the 
6-month period October 1947 through 
March 1948, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board conducted nearly 6,000 
union-shop elections. In more than 98 
percent of these elections the emnloyees 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of the 
union shop—so overwhelmingly, in fact 
that, when the votes in all the elections 
are combined, the votes in favor of the 
union shop total more than 94 percent 
of all of the votes cast. 

Clearly, in the minds of America’s 
working men and women, the union shop 
is not, as the Taft-Hartley law forces 
seemed to believe, a symbol of unwilling 
submission to dictatorial leadership, but 
rather a welcome method of protecting 
the economic gains and the dignity which 
they have achieved through their unions. 


I will prove it con- 
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Yet, in spite of this clear proof of the 
true attitude of the American wage 
earner, the party of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LaNnpIs] seems unwilling to 
admit its mistake. Even as he was draft- 
ing his bill, the national headquarters of 
his party was preparing an over-all de- 
fense of the Taft-Hartley law, in which 
the union-security election procedure 
was held out as a grcat and much-needed 
protection to the workers of the country. 
According to this latest bit of propa- 
ganda, before the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley law, employees had the closed 
shop shoved down their throats by 
threats. This deplorable, and quite evi- 
dently fictitious, situation, is contrasted 
with the allegedly idyllic situation pre- 
vailing under the union-shop election 
procedure of the Taft-Hartley law—the 
very procedure which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Lanp1s] now seeks to 
eliminate as useless. 

The elephant, with appendages at both 
ends of its body, is often a confusing sight 
to those who see it for the first time. But 
no elephant has ever been so confusing 
as the particular one which serves as the 
symbol of the leadership of the Eightieth 
Coagress, whose tail ana trunk are con- 
stantly changing places, to the utter con- 
sternation of those who would like to 
know where it is heading. 

Just for the record, and for the en- 
lightenment of those who tend to believe 
all they read in pretty cartoon pamphlets, 
it long has been the practice among most 
labor unions—and without Lenefit of 
punitive Federal legislation—to have the 
membership vote, both on the demands 
which are to be mace upon management 
and upon the contract reached in nego- 
tiations with management. Thus, in ef- 
fect, the average union member long has 
had the right to decide whether or not 
he wanted the union or closed shop. 
And, according to the record compiled 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
he values that method of protecting his 
union-won gains. 

Actually, the union-shop-election pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley law, which 
H. R. 6455 seeks to amend, is only one 
example of the attitude of the majority 
party of the present Congress toward or- 
ganized labor and toward the industrial 
wage-earning class as a whole. The rec- 
ord of this Congress is marked—and 
marred—by many similar instances of 
punitive and restrictive legislation aimed 
at American wage earners and their or- 
ganizations. 

In fact, this Congress has established 
a trend which, if continued, will result 
in our wage earners being stripped of 
every right and every form of protection 
previously guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. The end of the course 
which has been, and is now being, fol- 
lowed will be to subject the wage earners 
of America to the whims of those who 
would exploit labor for their own selfish 
purposes. 

Such an eventuality would be in viola- 
tion of the fundamental concepts of our 
form of government. It would have 
tragic results for our economy. 

It is the proper function of govern- 
ment to preserve the freedom of its citi- 
zens by restricting the privileges of those 
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who have become too powerful and by 
extending the protection of law to the 
rights of its weaker members. In keep- 
ing with this function, the Government 
of the United States, during the 1930's, 
enacted a series of laws designed to pro- 
vide legal protection and assistance to 
American wage earners in the realization 
of certain of their fundamental rights 
and needs as members of a free society. 

Basically, this series of laws was con- 
cerned with the right of the wage earner 
to full opportunity for employment, his 
right to a wage sufficient at least to the 
mainenance of a minimum standard of 
living, his right to associate with other 
wage earners for their mutual protection 
and advancement, and his need for pro- 
tection against the financial burdens of 
old age and unemployment. 

These rights and needs of the wage 
earner Were recognized and protected by 
legislation establishing a Nation-w’—e 
system of free public-employment offices, 
enacting a minimum wage law governing 
the production of goods and services for 
interstate commerce, affording legal 
guaranty for the natural right of wage 
earners to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, and instituting of a system of old- 
age and unemployment-compensation 
insurance. 

There was no thought at the time that 
the program established by these laws 
was perfect. But it was a foundation 
upon which the Nation could build. For 
nearly 7 years the job of improving the 
program was put aside while the Nation 
defended itself against first the threat 
and then the aggression of systems of 
government which denied the funda- 
mental human rights which we hold 
most precious. Then, when we could 
finally resume our progress toward a 
more just social order, the leadership 
of this Congress came into power. 

In the past 17 months no effort has 
been made to advance the program of 
human rights undertaken in the 1930's. 
Instead, every effort has been made to 
hammer away at the foundation of that 
program—to undermine such Govern- 
ment assistance as has been afforded the 
wage earner in the realization of his 
rights, and to hamstring and to weaken 
the organizations through which he can 
further his own economic and social 
well-being. 

The United States Employment Serv- 
ice has been decimated and its control 
over State and local employment office 
weakened to the point of ineffectiveness. 
The wage and hour law has been weak- 
ened, and is now threatened with extinc- 
tion. The Wagner Act, magna carta of 
organized labor, has been emasculated. 
Every move to strengthen the Social 
Security Act and to broaden its coverage 
has been beaten down. Instead, the at- 
tempt is being made to weaken it by re- 
moving hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees from its coverage. 

And that is not the end. The leader- 
ship of the Eightieth Congress is not 
satisfied, it seems, with wiping off the 
books the advances in the rights of the 
wage earner made during the 1930's. It 
is even turning its attention to labor’s 
representative in the Federal Govern- 
ment, the United States Department of 
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Labor, which this year celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary. That Depart- 
ment, which the majority party in this 
Congress had promised to strengthen, 
has been weakened at every turn. Its 
funds, for the gathering of necessary 
facts and information, and of the proper 
administration of labor legislation, have 
been severely cut. The function of con- 
ciliating and mediating labor disputes, 
granted to the Secretary of Labor in the 
act establishing that Cabinet position, 
have been transferred to a newly created 
and independent agency. And, unless 
the decision of this Congress is reversed, 
the United States Employment Service 
will also be removed from the Depart- 
ment. 

The record is clear. The evidence is 
ample. It is the obvious intent of the 
majority party in this Congress to return 
labor to the position it occupied in 
America during the years preceding 1933, 
and to reduce the Department of Labor 
to the status which it occupied in the 
days before it had attained Cabinet 
status, that of an innocuous fact-gather- 
ing agency. 

Never before has an essential group 
within our national economy been faced 
with such an outright program of re- 
strictive and punitive action by the legis- 
lative branch of our National Govern- 
ment. Over the years the farmers of our 
Nation have been accorded increasing, 
and increasingly friendly, consideration 
by the Federal Government. This is as 


it should be, for the men and women who 
provide our food and many of the raw 


materials for our industry, like those who 
man the machines of that industry, are 
the economic backbone of the Nation. 

Even while the Federal Government 
was subjecting the unreasonably great 
powers of industry and finance to needed 
regulation, the Department of Commerce 
was continually expanded to provide 
more and better facts and services to the 
businessmen of America. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress in 
regard to labor is, then, unprecedented 
in the history of our Government. It is 
in violation of the fundamental concepts 
of that Government—of justice. 

Furthermore, and this fact should be 
of concern even to those who have lent 
their emotional support to the labor pro- 
gram of the present Congress, the rec- 
ord of this Republican-controlled Con- 
gress constitutes a threat to the economic 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

It is a fact, recognized even by our 
more conservative economists and busi- 
ness experts, that the improved condi- 
tion of the wage earners and the influ- 
ence they have been able to exert as a 
result of the growth of their unions, ex- 
ercise a stabilizing effect upon our econ- 
omy and will, if permitted to continue, 
tend to absorb the shock of a temporary 
decline in business, and prevent the de- 
velopment of a major depression. Old 
age and unemployment compensation 
payments, minimum wages and the 40- 
hour week, and the existence of collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts—all of these 
will slow down the decrease in purchas- 
ing power which, in years past, used to 
exazgerate the effect of a temporary 
slackening off in production. 
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Congress, and the Nation as a whole, 
should reflect deeply and soberly before 
continuing on the course set by the pres- 
ent leadership in our national legislature. 
It is my hope that H. R. 6455 is not only 
an honest attempt to correct a glaring 
mistake in judgment of that leadership, 
but the dawn of a realization of the fact 
that the entire labor policy of that lead- 
ership was conceived in error and exe- 
cuted in violation of the basic principles 
of good government and sound economics. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Twyman]. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Illinois voted a veterans bonus, 
possibly the most liberal veterans’ bonus 
voted by any State in the United States. 
One of the means by which we were go- 
ing to pay this liberal bonus is through 
the revenues derived from the tax on 
cigarettes. We felt that cigarettes and a 
few other items definitely in the luxury 
class would be the best possible means of 
raising this money. 

The money that we raise through the 
cigarette tax is intended not to go into 
the general tax fund but to pay for this 
liberal veterans’ bonus. This was adopt- 
ed by a referendum of the people of the 
State of Illinois. 

Now, through subterfuge the neighbor- 
ing States have seen fit to enable some 
thoughtless people of our State to evade 
this proper tax. I would much prefer 
that those in our State buy their ciga- 
rettes locally and thus help us raise the 
necessary funds with which to pay this 
bonus. It seems it is necessary for the 
Federal Government to step in and we 
greatly appreciate the cooperation that 
we have had from such neighboring 
States as my native State of Indiana. 
That State has seen fit to help us and 
has cooperated in order that we might 
raise this money. 

I am for the rule and I am for the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I had not intended to speak on the 
rule, but I believe that the interest which 
has been shown here and the opposition 
which has certainly been apparent to this 
measure indicate that possibly we can 
save time if we do not adopt the rule 
and get on to the consideration of more 
important business. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] mentioned that the 
governors of many States were for this 
measure. I want to call your attention 
to the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee. You will find on page 80 and 
the following pages the various replies 
and you will find just what thoughts the 
governors had. For instance, you will 
find that the Governor of Alabama, Hon. 
James E. Folsom, took it upon himself to 
write to many governors about this mat- 
ter. Their replies and the replies of their 
assistants and State representatives are 
listed here. For example, the governors 
indicated their interest in the problem, 
but there are many governors listed here, 
as you will see from the letters, that have 
not stated their position on this partic- 
ular measure, They recognize its serious 
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complications and involvements. I refer 
also to the hearings on a similar bill 
which were held in 1939 before the Post 
Office Committee involving this very same 
principle, and on page 80 of the hear- 
ings there is a long statement by a gen- 
tleman representing the National Mail 
Order Association who points out in his 
statement that this matter of State bar- 
riers and interference with the free flow 
of interstate commerce had gotten to 
be such a serious problem that the Con- 
ference of State Governors at a meeting 
held in Chicago adopted a resolution and 
a definite stand against any further State 
barriers and encouraging the free flow of 
trade. I will not go into detail, but the 
matter is contained in those hearings. 

Members of the House, the principle in- 
volved in this innocent-looking measure 
has been before the Congress on many 
occasions. It has been before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and other committees without fa- 
vorable action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 


The question was taken; and on a di- ‘ 


vision (demanded by Mr. BENNETT of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 89, noes 30. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5645) to assist the 
States in collecting sales and use taxes on 
cigarettes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5645, with Mr. 
Donpero in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first, may I assure 
everyone of the Members here that it 
will be the policy of those of us who con- 
trol the time to give time to both sides of 
this controversy, and we will try to be 
just as fair as we can in that respect. 
We w41] also try to finish the bill as rap- 
idly as we can. 

Of course, we all know that under the 
rules of the House we are supposed, when 
discussing the question of whether the 
bill should be taken up for consideration 
by the House that we should not go very 
extensively into the discussion of the 
merits and mechanics of the bill. To- 
day, however, we have discussed the bill 
from nearly every angle as we were dis- 
cussing the rule. I shall, with your per- 
mission, discuss the bill further. 

This bill comes from the Committee 
on Ways and Means with two amend- 
ments. I shall take the least contro- 
versial one first. You will note on the 
last page of the bill a penalty is provided 
for the violation of the law if this bill 
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becomes a law. We make this the light- 
est penalty possible. In order to make 
this the lightest penalty possible we 
strike out the word “twelve” and insert 
“six”, or 6 months, indicating that the 
will of the committee was that this pen- 
alty be made just as light and easy as 
possible. The 6 months is the maximum. 
The judge can make it 6 days if he 
chooses, or he can omit the sentence en- 
tirely if he chooses. 

On the first page of the bill is another 
amendment, which includes in the bill 
gifts of more than 200 cigarettes. The 
Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
considered that and decided to strike out 
that provision, leaving gifts out of con- 
sideration. I am sure that will relieve a 
lot of the fears of Members that some- 
body might be prosecuted for having sent 
a gift of cigarettes. We leave that out 
entirely and make the paragraph read as 
follows: 

“Disposing of” means any transfer for 
profit. 


This will include nobody except those 
who deal in cigarettes for profit. This 
change was made not because of any fear 
that the bill might not pass. It shows the 
faith of the committee in good sense of 
fairness of the American people. 

This is a very simple bill. I know it 
would be unwise for a Member to at- 
tempt to read a bill, but I can read this 
bill for you in less than a minute. This is 
the important part of what it says: 

Any person selling or disposing of cigarettes 
in interstate commerce whereby such ciga- 
rettes are shipped to other than a distributor 
licensed by or located in a State taxing the 
sale or use of cigarettes shall not later than 
the 10th day of each month forward to the 
tobacco tax administrator of the State into 
which such shipment is made a memorandum 
or copy of the invoice covering each and every 
such shipment made during the previous 
month into said State. 


These States represented by Members 
who have been here speaking so volubly 
today can ship all the cigarettes they 
please back and forth among themselves. 
This law would not apply to them at all. 
Anybody can ship cigarettes into North 
Carolina or into Missouri, because this 
bill only applies to States where they 
have a cigarette tax. This is not a bill 
which is intended to collect taxes for 
anybody. It just simply helps the States 
that have cigarette-tax laws to prevent 
them from being robbed by agencies of 
the Government. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BANTA. Does it not do more 
than that? Would it not also prevent 
anyone who lives in Ohio, for example, 
from shipping cigarettes into Indiana, 
and will it not prevent anyone living in 
any one of these 38 States which have a 
cigarette tax from shipping into States 
that tax cigarettes? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; it would 
not if he would ship them to a regular 
licensed dealer. 

Mr. BANTA. Will the gentleman 
point out how it does not? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It would not 
prevent a legal dealer or distributor of 
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cigarettes in our State from shipping 
cigarettes. 

Mr. BANTA. It will prevent any indi- 
vidual or dealer from selling or shipping 
cigarettes in the 38 States. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The lawin our 
State already prevents anybody from 
selling cigarettes unless he pays the taxes 
and would prevent the sending out of 
cigarettes to any other State unless a 
tax is paid on them. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. In answer to the ques- 
tion raised by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Banta] is not this true? It 
does not prevent a man from shipping 
any amount of cigarettes that he wants 
to any place that he wants to ship them. 
but just requires him, if he does ship the 
cigarettes into a State that taxes them, 
to give notice to the taxing authorities 
of that State with reference to the ship- 
ment. That is all it does. 

Mr. BANTA. And it also, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, requires that the tax 
be paid both at the source and at the 
destination. 

Mr. COOPER. 
about that. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is not 
mentioned in the bill. The trouble in 
all this racketeering is that the seller 
of cigarettes in a State that places no 
tax on cigarettes can buy his cigarettes 
cheaper than he can buy them if he 
lives in a State which taxes them. So 
he buys them in his cheap State and 
tries to sell them in a State which taxes 
cigarettes and to sell them clandestinely 
so to avoid paying any tax, the seller and 
purchaser usually conspire together— 
when the State tax administrator finds 
a shipment of this kind he can compel 
the purchaser to pay the tax and he can 
report the sender for prosecution if he 
wishes if the sender has declined to be 
open and above board and give the name 
of his customer when he ships the cargo. 

Mr. COOPER. It just requires that 
notice be given. That is all. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What is the value of this 
legislation if that is all it does? That 
is the question I asked a little while ago. 
It has no value whatever. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I will answer 
the gentleman’s question. Let us sup- 
pose this situation. Suppose I am in 
the cigarette business and sell tobacco 
and tobacco products on a prominent 
street, say in Columbus, Ohio, right out 
in front of a big hotel. I have a big 
place of business. I sell cigarettes and 
do a big business. I pay my taxes on 
everything that I sell. Everything I 
handle in my business is covered by the 
tax. Suppose you go down on the cor- 
ner right close by and open up a shoe 
business or some other kind of business, 
but you Sell cigarettes on the side. You 
go to work and handle these cigarettes 
that come from Missouri or Colorado and 
other such States. You will have a big 
trade there selling cigarettes because 
you can sell them 3 or 4 or 5 cents cheaper 
than I can sell them. I am a licensed 


It does not say a thing 
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man. I pay my taxes and must sell at 
a higher price. You do not pay any tax. 
That answers your question. That is 
why we say the Post Office Department 
should not lend itself to help a man who 
will send out to Missouri and other places 
and buy cigarettes and sell them right on 
the main street in Columbus, when he 
knows that his competitor who is living 
up to the law cannot meet this competi- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. Do you think that really 
answers my question? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 
your question. 

Mr. HILL. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion, then. How does it come about that 
the mail-order houses and the chain 
stores have been doing this all these 
years, and now you want to prohibit 
some folks from doing the same thing. 
The mail-order stores have been doing 
that, and the chain stores have been do- 
ing that. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Is not the purpose of 
this bill to drive the bootleggers out of 
the industry? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is the 
purpose. I will answer the gentleman 
from Colorado that reputable chain- 
store houses do not sell without paying 
the tax. Of course a man might step 
into a store in a State that has a tax 
of only 2 cents and buy a carton of ciga- 
rettes and take them with him to his 
home in a State where the tax is 5 cents 
per pack. But he is not selling cigarettes 
in interstate commerce. 

It has been the tactics of those who 
support the viewpoint of the gentleman 
from Colorado to try to bring the mail- 
order-house people into this discussion. 
This does not apply to the sale of all the 
goods of mail-order houses. It does 
not apply to anyone but the man who 
sends cigarettes into a State where there 
is a cigarette tax. If he wants to com- 
ply with the law, he can do so by simply 
writing a letter to the tax authority and 
tell him that he has shipped so many 
cigarettes to a certain person for a cer- 
tain price. That is all there is toit. The 
mail-order people as a class are not in- 
volved in this. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 
ment. 


That answers 


Just a mo- 
I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Iam in support of this 


measure. Indiana has a 3-cent tax. I 
understand Ohio has a 2-cent tax. Nec- 
essarily, this bill would not cause any 
conflict between the two States, because 
one has one rate of tax and the other an- 
other, would it? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Not a bit in 
the world. Testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee was to the effect 
that adjoining States that have a ciga- 
rette tax never had any trouble. But in 
every case where one State has a ciga- 
rette tax, there is trouble if the adjoin- 
ing State does not have a cigarette tax. 
It creates harmony. I predict that the 
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States which have not adopted a ciga- 
rette tax will do so later. 

It would be a fine ching for all these 
States that do not have a tax and that 
now lose all these big profits to a few 
people in this State, if they would levy a 
tax and thereby get assistance to pay for 
the operation of their State activities in- 
stead of sitting idly by and watching 
these racketeers get rich. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman just 
made the statement that the mail-order 
people are not involved in this proposi- 
tion. On page 89, here is one of your 
cigarette advertisements: “Cigarettes by 
mail.” You want the Federal Govern- 
ment to come into that situation—— 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I mean a 
reputable mail-order house. 

Mr..COOLEY. That is a mail-order 
house. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. 
want to call it so. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose Montgomery 
Ward or Sears, Roebuck were shipping 
in the mail—— 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Wait a min- 
ute. When I talk about mail-order peo- 
ple, I mean the big houses, like Sears, 
Roebuck or Montgomery Ward. I donot 
mean the little bootlegger. 

Mr. COOLEY. You mean the big 
mail-order houses. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I mean the 
big fellows; the men who are in the real 
business. You say, “Is not the man who 
sends a bootleg pack of cigarettes through 
the mail in the mail-order business?” 
Yes, certainly he is; but he is not the 
man I meant. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why should the Fed- 
eral Government come in and still let 
these mail-order houses shi» through the 
mails into every State in the Union? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. These big 
mail-order houses do not sell cigarettes 
and send them into a State in violation 
of Statelaws. They do not sell anything 
in any State to violate the tax laws of 
that State. 

Mr. COOLEY. But they violate the 
criminal law of the State in many in- 
stances. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, no. 
gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Section 2 of 
the bill reads this way: “Any person sell- 
ing or disposing of cigarettes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield myself 
five additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Would that not 
prevent a parent who had a child in col- 
lege in some other city sending cigarettes 
to that child? Or would that not prevent 
the father of a soldier in the service from 
sending him cigarettes? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Now, the gen- 
tleman must not make a speech in my 
time. I told you we were going to offer 
an amendment that will prevent that. 


Oh, if you 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. What will that 
amendment be like? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It will provide 
that gifts of cigarettes can be sent. This 
is not a sale. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. We have 
always tried in the States, and those who 
have represented the States in na- 
tional tax conferences, to keep the Fed- 
eral Government from coming into the 
State-tax picture. Will the gentleman 
please say why this is not the familiar 
camel’s nose under the tent, and the Fed- 
eral Government for the first time com- 
ing into the State? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
Man and several other gentlemen have 
taken this position, that this bill helps 
the States to collect their taxes. It does 
not. It prevents somebody outside of a 
State from beating somebody in the State 
out of taxes. That is what it does. It 
prevents usage of a fine branch of the 
Government, like the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to thwart the laws of a State. I 
will read you some decisions of the Su- 
preme Court to prove to you that this 
is not a new thing. This same principle 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court 


. several times. 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Will the 
gentleman arswer this: When the gen- 
tleman speaks of these men as bootleg- 
gers, is that not an error? Is this not 
the ordinary process of retail business? 
I have a store in one State and ship into 
another State, and the far-reaching ef- 
fects of this bill are not fully understood. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It depends 
upon what you call “bootlegger.” That is 
all there is to it. A more appropriate 
name is “racketeer.” 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Did I understand that we 
will have an amendment offered that 
anyone making a gift or a Christmas 
present, or something like that, is ex- 
empt? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. So that as long as it is a 
gift, we know that the man is not trying 
to evade any taxes and he will be exempt? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. If you do that, you will 
improve this bill greatly, because it is in 
bad shape as it is now. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. We will im- 
prove a good bill and make it better. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I want to 
ask the gentleman if this bill covers this 
situation: We have Indiana with a 3- 
cent-per-package tax; Pennsylvania with 
4 cents; and Michigan with 3 cents. 
Ohio has 2 cents, I believe. 

The record shows the increased sales 
of cigarettes in Ohio since January. In 
January it was 11.17 percent; in Feb- 
ruary, 11.56. They are increasing each 
month, and these nearby States are go- 
ing into Ohio to buy their cigarettes. 
This bill does not take care of that 
situation. 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Let me an- 
swer the gentleman now. We had be- 
fore the committee the tax collectors of 
many States. Several testified, and 
others sent in briefs and statements. 
In not a single instance did any one 
State tax collector claim any objection 
to the activities of any State in which a 
cigarette tax was already being collected. 
Now that answers the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. RICH. One other question, if the 
gentleman will permit. In the State of 


Pennsylvania there is a 5-cent cigarette 
tax, in the State of Ohio there is a 2- 
cent tax. In the matter of cigarettes 
shipped from Pennsylvania to Ohio will 
the gentleman’s State refund us the 3 
cents’ difference? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. No; certainly 


not. 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CHADWICK. There is one sec- 
tion in the bill which seems to defeat its 
own purpose. My suggestion to the 
Committee would be that they should 
review their section 3 and the excessively 
heavy penalties which they saw fit to 
impose. I would question whether any 
imprisonment at all should be made for 
violation of this act or a single fine above 
$100 should be assessed. As a matter of 
fact, it is my experience and that of most 
lawyers that you get better results with 
lesser penalties. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gentle- 
man will only bear with me a moment. 
The gentleman realizes as well as I that 
that is not a minimum sentence, but a 
meximum. It does not imply that the 
judge must give the offender any jail 
sentence, or he could give him a 1-day 
sentence and suspend that. The gen- 
tleman has been a judge himself and 
knows how these things work. A sen- 
tence of $1,000 and a 6-month jail sen- 
tence would be too much for most of- 
fenders. But it would not be too much 
for a man that does a business that gives 
him a profit of $150,000 per year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The bill as it is now 
written does not cover the question of in- 
tent. Would the gentleman object to 
the addition of the word “willful”? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. This has been 
gone over carefully by lawyers who have 
been district attorneys. 

Mr. COOLEY. But this bill makes it 
a crime for a man unwittingly or unin- 
tentionally to violate the law. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Oh, not at all, 
it is not different than the general pen- 
alty for violating a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the constitutionality of this bill. There 
can be absolutely no question but that 
this bill, if enacted into law, will be con- 
stitutional. The authorities are traced 
in the printed hearings before the com- 
mittee. 
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I shall read some excerpts that I have 
taken from the important cases on the 
point of constitutionality. 

The Rahrer case (U. S. Rept. 140, p. 
345), holds as follows: 


APPEAL FROM THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF KANSAS 
(No. 1529. Argued March 17, 1891, decided 
May 25, 1891) 

The act of August 8, 1890 (26 Stat. 313, 
C. 728), enacting “that all fermented, dis- 
tilled, or other intoxicating liquors or liquids 
transported into any State or Territory, or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, 
or storage therein, shall upon arrival in such 
State or Territory be subject to the opera- 
tion and effect of the laws of such State or 
Territory enacted in the exercise of its police 
powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquids or liquors 
had been produced ia such State or Territory, 
and shall not be exempt therefrom by rea- 
son of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise” is a valid and con- 
stitutional exercise of the legislative power 
conferred upon Congress; and, after that act 
took effect, such liquors or liquids, introduced 
into a State or Territory from another State, 
whether in original packages or otherwise, 
became subject to the operation of such of 
its then existing laws as had been properly 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers— 
among which was the statute in question as 
applied to the petitioner’s offense. 


The case of Clark Distilling Co. v. 
Western Maryland Railway Co. (U. §. 
Rept. 242, p. 311), holds as follows: 

The act of Congress of March 1, 1913 (37 
Stat. 699), known as the Webb-Keynon Act, 
operated, if constitutional, to give effect to 
the above stated prohibitions of the West 
Virginia law in respect of liquors shipped 
into the State for personal use, by withdraw- 
ing from such shipments the immunity of 
interstate commerce, and, to forbid the ship- 
ment or transportation into the State of 
liquors intended to be received or possessed 
there for personal use contrary to such State 
prohibitions. (Adams Express Co. v. Ken- 
tucky (238 U. S. 190, distinguished) .) 


The Webb-Kenyon Act is a legitimate 
example of the power to regulate com- 
merce. 

That power, in the case of intoxicants, 
because of their character extends to the 
total prohibition of their transport in in- 
terstate commerce, and necessarily in- 
cludes the lesser power, exercised in the 
Webb-Kenyon Act, of adapting the regu- 
lation to the various local requirements 
and conditions that may be expressed in 
the laws of the States. 

Such a mode of exercise involves no 
delegation of the power to the States. 
Neither is the act objectionable as pro- 
ductive of a lack of uniformity. 

The case of Whitfield against Ohio, 
United States Reports 297, page 431, 
holds as follows: 

In providing by the Hawes-Cooper Act that 
convict-made goods transported into any 
State shall upon arrival be subject to the 
operation and effect of the laws of such 
State to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such goods had been 
manufactured in such State and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being intro- 
duced in the original package, Congress did 
not delegate power to the Sta*es (p. 441). 


The case of Kentucky Whip & Collar 
Co. against Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
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United States Reports 299, pages 334 to 
335, holds: 

Where the subject of commerce is one as 
to which the power of the State may con- 
stitutionally be exerted by restriction or 
prohibition in order to prevent harmful con- 
sequences, the Congress may, if it sees fit, 
put forth its power to regulate interstate 
commerce so as to prevent that commerce 
from being used to impede the carrying out 
of the State policy (p. 352). 


In this case Chief Justice Hughes, who 
handed down the decision, referring to 
the Ashurst-Sumners Act, said: 

The Congress has exercised its plenary 
power, which is subject to no limitation 
other than that which is found in the Con- 
stitution itself. The Congress has formu- 
lated its own policy and established its own 
rule. The fact that it has adopted its rule 
in order to aid the enforcement of valid 
State laws affords no ground for constitu- 
tional objection. 


Let me repeat what Chief Justice 
Hughes said. The question was exactly 
the same as the case in point under this 
bill where the Interstate Commerce facil- 
ities were being used to thwart the en- 
forcement of a State law; that is what 
they were trying to do, to thwart the 
enforcement of a State law. Here is 
what Chief Justice Hughes said: 


Congress has formulated its own policy and 
established its own rule. 


That is, if we establish a rule on this 
matter before us by passing this bill, what 
will the Supreme Court say? 

Here is what it said: 

The fact that it [meaning Congress] has 
adopted its rule in order to aid the enforce- 


ment of valid State laws affords no ground 
for constitutional objection. 


Mr. PHILBIN. What is the citation? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is the 
case of the Kentucky Whip & Collar Co. 
against the Illinois Central Railroad, 
a States Reports 299, pages 334 and 
335. 

Let me read that again and I ask you to 
pay attention to this for it is absolutely 
in point and you need no further cita- 
tion. Let me read this again: 

Congress— 


Now, listen— 


When Congress has formulated its own 
policy and established its own rule— 


That is what we will do if we pass this 
bill— 
the fact that it has adopted its rule in order 
to aid the enforcement of valid State laws 


affords no grounds for constitutional ob- 
jection. 


It says hat when a State law has been 
passed by a State and it thereby has 
established a policy, and an agency of 
the Government is thwarting that law, 
the person or the State aggrieved can go 
to the Supreme Court and the Supreme 
Court says the Federal] law will be sus- 
tained. You cannot deny that. 

Now in summation let me say that the 
purpose of this bill is to prevent racket- 
eers from thwarting the States from se- 
curing taxes which they have a right to 
secure. And let me say that this bill 
has been put through all the orderly 
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processes of the House of Representatives 
in an orderly way. And that the bill will 
be constitutional if it is enacted into law. 
The law will be popular and justice will 
have been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall ask the indul- 
gence of the House only briefly in dis- 
cussing this bill which has been so ably 
discussed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio, author of the bill, and 
will also be discussed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers], who introduced the first bill on 
this subject. I am strongly supporting 
the bill because it meets the essential 
elements of fairness and equity. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
assist the States of this Union which 
have cigarette taxes in those States in 
the protection of their revenue. That 
is all it does. 

There has been considerable confusion 
here, quite a number of statements have 
been made that have no application 
whatever to the bill or anything that 
is sought to be accomplished by the bill. 
I would like to invite your attention to 
just a few lines of the bill itself, which 
covers the whole question presented here. 

Of course, section 1 of the bill is noth- 
ing but definitions. The first four lines 
of section 2 covers the whole intent and 
purpose of the bill: 

Any person selling or disposing of ciga- 
rettes in interstate commerce whereby such 
cigarettes are shipped to other than a dis- 
tributor licensed by or located in a State 
taxing the sale or use of cigarettes shall— 


What shall they do? Just one simple 
thing. Notify the tax commissioner or 
the appropriate tax authority in that 
State that he sent those cigarettes in 
there, and that is all. When he does that 
his responsibility ends. There is noth- 
ing else that can be done to him. He 
has no further inconvenience, no further 
difficulty to encounter of any kind. If 
a person who is not a distributor sends 
a shipment of cigarettes into a State 
where that State has a State cigarette 
tax, he is simply required to give notice 
of that shipment to the taxing authority 
of the State to which he ships the ciga- 
rettes. If he does that he is through. 
Nothing else can be done to him. There 
is no inconvenience caused him and no 
difficulty of any kind will result to him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. By section 2 your pur- 
pose is to help collect the State tax. 

Mr. COOPER. The whole purpose is 
to require the citizen of a State to observe 
the laws of his State and pay the reve- 
nues that the legislature of his State 
says that he owes to the State, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CHURCH. Assuming that the 
term “cigarettes” includes merchandise, 
and assume that in the gentleman’s State 


I yield to the gentle- 
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you have a use tax that you are trying 
to enforce the collection of—— 

Mr. COOPER. There is no purpose to 
be served in assuming a lot of things that 
are not in the bill and have no applica- 
tion under the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Assume a use tax on 
merchandise other than cigarettes. 

Mr. COOPER. This applies only to 
cigarettes, so let us not be diverted by a 
lot of things not covered while we are 
trying to consider the question here pre- 
sented. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr, MONRONEY. In answer to the 
hypothetical question propounded by the 
gentleman from Illinois, I would like to 
say that many ethical mail-order houses 
will refund to the States the full sales 
tax on out-of-State purchases on sales 
made in those States as a matter of 
ethics. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 


Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman has~- 


been a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means for a long period of 
time. Can the gentleman cite any other 
instance where the Congress has under- 
taken action similar to this which, as 
the gentleman points out, is to aid the 
Statés in collecting purely local taxes? 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s question but it has no applica- 
tion to this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why? 

Mr. COOPER. Let us stay within the 
four corners of this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman did not 
answer the question. 

Mr.COOPER. Iam sorry. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr, COLE of Missouri. Does this not 
place an added »urden on the citizens of 
the States who do not have a cigarette 
tax in that they must make out these 
reports and send them to the tax col- 
lector of the States in which they ship 
their products. 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman wants 
to dignify it by calling it a burden, he 
might be technically correct. But, if you 
in Missouri want to make a shipment of 
cigarettes to my State, all you have to do 
is to give notice to the Tax Commissioner 
of Tennessee, saying “I have this day 
sent 10 cartons of cigarettes to JERE 
Cooper, Dyersburg, Tenn.,” and you are 
through. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Now, the other 
way around, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee the Honorable JERE Cooper de- 
cides to send cigarettes from Tennessee 
to me in Missouri, he would not have to 
go through that process. 

Mr. COOPER. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. We would need 
do nothing about it, and there are 38 
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States wherein the citizens would not 
have to do anything about it, but in the 
10 States where they have no cigarette 
tax, you are placing on the shoulders of 
the citizens of those States the burden of 
sending in these reports. 

Mr. COOPER. That is a very minor 
and inconsequential burden. It amounts 
to practically nothing. In the next place, 
from a practical standpoint, why would 
I want to be sending cigarettes from my 
State into yours when your State does 
not levy any such taxes? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlen.an yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I am afraid 
this proposal involves a fundamental 
principle in this regard, and I would like 
to have the gentleman’s opinion. Does 
this proposal recognize the right of one 
State to legislate and affect the citizens 
of another State? In other words, New 
York could legislate for Mississippi, or 
vice versa. Here the State of Ohio, for 
example, puts on a cigarette tax, and 
due to their own failure they cannot col- 
lect the tax from their citizens. Now we 
come along and recognize that State 
statute and place a burden upon the 
citizens of that State requiring them to 
be agents of the tax-collecting authori- 
ties of the State of Ohio requiring the 
filing of this information. If you follow 
that principle, I do not know where it 
would end. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is tak- 
ing all of my time, and I have been gen- 
erous in yielding. Does the gentleman 
have a cigarette tax in Delaware? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. No; we do 
n 


ot. 
Mr. COOPER. That answers the gen- 


tleman’s question. That is the whole 
answer to the question and most of the 
other questions that are asked, because 
these questions come from the States 
that do not have the tax. You know, 
when a man is devoid of any sound or 
logical reason for his position, he usually 
resorts to a great question of principle 
or seeks as a haven of refuge the Consti- 
tution of the United States. That does 
not have any application here at all. We 
have this simple question presented here, 
Will the Congress in response to the ur- 
gent appeal of the Governors of 40 States 
of the Union help them require their 
own citizens to pay their fair share of 
revenue to their own States? That is 
all that is involved here. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Roc- 
ERS], the author of the original bill on 
this subject. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure most of us by now have 
gotten the meaning of this bill. When 
the argument started, I do not think my 
good friend from Missouri [Mr. Bennett] 
quite understood the bill, judging from 
the arguments he made. 

I am interested in this legislation. As 
stated by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
I introduced the bill H. R. 768 in the first 
part of the Eightieti session. I followed 
that by another bill, and we had a hear- 
ing on those two bills. Then the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jenxr1ns] intro- 
duced a similar bill. This bill is the re- 
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sult of those three bills. In other words, 
H. R. 5645, which we are now considering, 
superseded these other bills. 

Let us see what the purpose of this 
bill is. It is not to increase or to levy a 
sales tax. Get that out of your mind. 
As far as the tax is concerned, it has 
nothing to do with it. The only thing 
this bill does is provide that when a 
salesman sells cigarettes into a State 
that has the tax, if he ships to any other 
than a legal, licensed distributor—you 
know, these States that have cigarette- 
tax laws have distributors, wholesale dis- 
tributors—if anyone ships to other than 
@ licensed distributor the only thing he 
has to do is to sit down and write to the 
tax commissioner in that State and say, 
“I have shipped to Mr. So-and-So 1,000 
cigarettes,” giving the quantity of ciga- 
rettes shipped and where he shipped 
them. When that information is dis- 
closed, that is all he has to do. 

That does not interfere with interstate 
commerce, it does not interfere with 
interstate trade; it only makes the man 
who sells make a report in order that 
the tax commissioner of the State to 
which the cigarettes are shipped will be 
on an equality with the other sellers of 
cigarettes. It is eminently unfair for 
these States that have no tax on ciga- 
rettes to ship into my State of Florida 
which has a cigarette tax, and let the 
man to whom the cigarettes are shipped 
go out and violate the law. They are 
violating it, because it is estimated by 
our tax commissioner that some $1,000,- 
000 in revenue is being lost by virtue of 


bootlegging cigarettes in Florida and by 
tax dodging. That occurs in any num- 
ber of States in the Union. The tax 
authorities from 38 States, I believe, 
came in and said to us, “We are losing 
by reason of this tax dodging and smug- 
gling and black marketing of cigarettes 


in our States. We are losing more than 
$30,000,000 a year.” I understand now 
there are 40 such States that have such 
alaw. Are we going to block the desires 
of 40 of the States of the Union? Are 
we going to give our consent as Members 
of Congress that an instrumentality of 
commerce, and by that I mean this Post 
Office Department or the express com- 
pany or any other means of interstate 
transportation, shall be the means to 
permit a man to violate the law? Are 
we going to permit a thing like that to 
continue? I say it is unfair. It is un- 
fair to your local merchant. Your local 
merchant lives in your community. He 
pays the tax on every cigarette that he 
sells, regardless of whether my friend 
from Missouri agrees or not, and whether 
it is a gift or not. If he goes out and 
buys a pack of cigarettes, he pays the 
tax on it. He can give it away if he 
wants to, but that does not excuse him 
from paying the tax. I understand 
there is one dealer in Missouri who ships 
as much as $150,000,000 worth of ciga- 
rettes to the various States. Why should 
you permit a man like that to escape the 
law? Is Congress going to deny these 
States that have a tax on cigarettes? All 
that the person is required to do is to file 
a report. We are not asking anyone to 
examine the mail. We are not asking 
anything to be done by the Government, 
save and except that when a man uses 
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the instrumentality of this Government 
to ship cigarettes, which are taxed in one 
State and not taxed in another, that that 
person should make a report. We are 
saying to you, “Won’t you please let him 
make a statement to the tax commis- 
sioner?” That is in order that the tax 
commissioner of the State can go to that 
man and say, “Look here, I have an in- 
voice. I have a memorandum here that 
you have bought so many cigarettes from 
this man in Missouri.” What about it? 
He has the evidence on him. Now all 
he has to do is to pay the tax. That is 
all. Is that not right? Is not that the 
honest thing to do and is not that fair 
dealing between the States of the Union? 
The States created the Federal Govern- 
ment and delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to regulate interstate 
commerce. Now we come back to you 
and say, “We gave you that power when 
we created you. Now we want you to at 
least give us some cooperation. We 
want you at least to not let a tax dodger 
and a violator of the law use you as an 
instrumentality to ship cigarettes to a 
man down here where he can violate a 
State law.” 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. I understand that this 
bill involves but one thing, and that is 
the dissemination of information. The 
other questions are left open. The ques- 
tion of whether these cigarettes are tax- 
able can be contested. The questions of 
interstate commerce and other questions 
are left open. The only thing that this 
bill provides for is information. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is all. 
This is just an information source. 

Mr. SPENCE. No substantial right is 
taken away from any man; no right at 
all, because of the dissemination of in- 
formation? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Absolutely. 
That is exactly right. It does not do 
anything except give away information. 
That is all it does. 

As pointed out by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], the Supreme Court 
of the United States has already passed 
on almost this identical proposition. 
They passed on it in the Wilson Act sub- 
jecting intoxicating liquors transported 
into any State to the operation of the 
laws of that State to the same extent as 
though they had been produced within 
the State. 

The same principle of law also was up- 
held in the Webb-Kenyon Act of March 
1, 1941, an act prohibiting the transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors into any 
State where it was intended that they 
would be received, possessed, sold, or in 
any manner used in violation of its laws. 

Now, what is this? This just prevents 
these bootleggers from shipping ciga- 
rettes into my State so that some man 
there can violate the State law. That is 
all we want you to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? g 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 
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Mr. GOFF. Is it not true that we 
should support a measure of this kind if 
we want to support our local decent mer- 
chant in our community? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is a 
fine question. 

Mr. GOFF. And next, we should sup- 
port this bill if we want to support the 
institutions in our own State that are 
maintained by the tax collected on ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. An excellent 
question. That is exactly where most of 
this money is going. I would rather have 
schools and old-age pensioners get this 
money than to have bootleggers or tax 
dodgers get it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I would be 
interested to hear the gentleman iden- 
tify the party in Missouri who, he says, 
has made $150,000,600 out of this traffic. 
I did not know anybody in Missouri was 
worth that much money. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I was just 
going by the advertisement. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Give us 
his name. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Well, I do 
not know that I can give you his name, 
except that his advertisement appears 
here. But I do say that what we are 
trying to do is constitutional. I say it 
is legal. Isay itis right. I say it is just. 
The proceeds from the tax on these cig- 
arettes goes for a generous cause. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Not now. 
This money goes to take care of educa- 
tional institutions; to take care of old- 
age pensions. What better use could we 
put the money to? Are you going to 
deny the States this right when the gov- 
ernors of 40 States come in and ask 
for it, and the only opposition we have 
here comes from men in States that have 
no tax? Why do they want to doit? Is 
it not strange how just a handful of Rep- 
resentatives, who do not have any tax 
in their own State, come in and fight a 
measure that 40 States of the Union 
want? Can you understand it? I can- 
not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as hc may desire to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
the Government is establishing a dan- 
gerous policy and precedent by a dis- 
criminatory restriction on interstate 
commerce which would require the per- 
son who sells cigarettes in interstate 
commerce to forward to the State, 
wherein his customer lives, a list of all 
of his customers who purchased his cig- 
arettes and who lives in that other State. 
This matter will be an opening wedge 
to permit the Government to apply this 
same restriction, not only to cigarettes 
but to every article shipped in interstate 
commerce. It represents a high degree 
of Government interference with private 
enterprise, will mean endless red tape 
and virtually require an army to admin- 
ister it. States which do not have a 
use tax on cigarettes would not benefit 
by it in any way whatsoever, although the 
citizens of such States would, of course, 
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be paying, through their income taxes, 
a portion of the costs of the administra- 
tion of such a law. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REEp]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am a member of the committee, 
of course, which reported this bill. Iam 
heartily in favor of it. Iknow that many 
of the States, 38 of them, are being 
robbed by a group of unscrupulous people 
who are taking advantage of the fact that 
they have no State cigarette tax in their 
particular State. 

I come from the State of New York. 
The revenue which we obtain from the 
tax on cigarettes is a very important 
item. I come from a State where we are 
called upon to pay about one-fourth or 
more of all the expenses of the Federal 
Government. There is a constant de- 
mand on our State for grants-in-aid to 
education, good roads, and various other 
things from other States. It is a tre- 
mendous load. Taketheschool bill. At 
the present time they want us to pay out 
about $50,000,000 from which we would 
receive back only $12,000,000. 

This cigarette item is one of the im- 
portant items in our State. We do not 
like to be defrauded. We want to use 
that revenue for worthy purposes; and if 
we are going to contribute to the other 
States on these various grants under title 
I of the Social Security Act, to education, 
and other tlings, there is no reason why 
the other States should go farther and 
take our revenue away from us in this 
way. It means about $3,000,000 a year 
that we are losing as a result of the boot- 
legging of cigarettes into every corner of 
our State. It really is destroying the in- 
tegrity of our interstate commerce Sys- 
tem. It is inviting racketeering in many 
other phases of our economic life. 

Another important thing about this 
cigarette tax, it is used in many of the 
States for very worthy purposes. In 
some cases it goes into the general funds 
but in other cases it goes to charity, in 
other States it is used to pay bonuses to 
soldiers; and the States should not be 
deprived of this revenue by that type of 
bootlegging in a few States. 

So Iam here today to voice my support 
of this bill introduced by my good friend 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKIns] 
and also by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers], both eminent men and 
both well versed, I assume in any of these 
so-called side issues that have been raised 
in regard to the Constitution. 

This legislation can be tested like any 
other law if there has been any mistake 
made, which I doubt very much. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The hearings 
disclose the fact that the State of New 
York probably has been sinned against 
more than any other State. The Gover- 
nor and the taxing authority both stated 
that they needed and Wanted this bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. And ap- 
peared before the committee in support 
of the bill. Certainly we do not want to 
be sinned against by being robbed of 
revenue which the other States are call- 
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ing on us to grant to them for very 
worthy purposes. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. With respect to the 
question raised by some of the gentlemen 
with regard to giving away cigarettes, 
Members who are opposing this bill, does 
not the gentleman think that if I want to 
give the gentleman from New York a 
present of a few cartons of cigarettes 
that I would be rather cheap if I did not 
pay the tax on the cigarettes? 

Mr. REED of New York. I should cer- 
tainly think so. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. If this pro- 
posal is adopted it is certainly setting a 
precedent. So far, we have talked about 
cigarettes only, but I ask the gentleman 
what other commodities will be brought 
under this bill in the future? I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the hearings show that the tax commis- 
sioner of Ohio said: 

I respectfully submit that this honestly 
establishes a good precedent, that there are 
probably countless ways in which the Con- 
gress can serve the commor good and the 
welfare of the States by such means as this. 


Where is this going in the matter of 
other commodities, such as oil and cotton 
goods? 

Mr. REED of New York. I can answer 
the question fully and completely. 
Whenever the venal and mischievous 


people who want to evade the laws of this 
country rob the people of the sovereign 
States of their revenue, whenever any 
similar question arises you Will find that 
the sovereign power of 140,000,000 people 
will find a way to solve it just as we are 
solving it in this bill. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. 
man, will the gentleman yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I recognize 
that there is a problem here, a problem 
worthy of our greatest efforts to solve, 
and certainly a solution will be found; 
but we do not want to try to abolish some 
of our most fundamental concepts in this 
country in order to meet an immediate 
contingency. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wish the 
Congress had thought of that about 16 
years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 7 minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the Chair inform me how the time 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has 35 minutes remaining, 
and the gentleman from Tennessee 38. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the advocates of this legisla- 
tion are unwilling to be impressed with 
the fact that we are establishing a prece- 
dent by the enactment of this bill. I 
asked the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Cooper] a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
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if he knew of any other instance in which 
Congress had enacted similar legislation. 
He evaded the question, I got no answer, 
and I therefore assume from his failure 
to answer that he knows of no other in- 
stance where Congress has been called 
upon to enact legislation similar to this. 
Certainly I have no desire, and likewise 
it should not be the desire of any man 
in this House, to defend men who are 
shipping cigarettes across State lines, 
but I do believe in the Constitution of 
this country and I believe in State rights 
and State laws. 

The argument of the distinguished 
gentleman from New York when summed 
up amounts to this, that the State of New 
York, the most powerful State in all the 
Union, is unable to enforce its own State 
law without the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now that is his confession. I 
thought they had a great governor up 
there and a great law-enforcement 
agency in the State of New York. The 
governor of that great State was for- 
merly a great prosecuting attorney. He 
cannot enforce the cigarette laws of the 
State of New York, according to the gen- 
tleman’s statement of a moment ago. 
The gentleman from Ohio was a former 
great district attorney, 100 percent fatal 
in the courts as far as criminal violations 
were concerned, yet the great State of 
Ohio since he left there is unable to en- 
force its cigarette-tax law. 

If you are going to make this principle 
general, as the gentleman a moment ago 
suggested, then let us know what you are 
doing. The distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio referred to a decision here in 
which the justice writing the opinion 
said that Congress had fixed the policy 
in that particular case with regard to 
prison-made goods, we will say. All 
right. The Congress is now called upon 
to fix a policy here today and that policy 
is that the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice will be called upon to aid in the en- 
forcement of the tax laws of the several 
States. Certainly the district attorneys 
in North Carolina, employed by the State 
of North Carolina, are not going into the 
Federal district courts to prosecute vio- 
lations of this Federal law; therefore, 
Mr. Tom Clark, Attorney General of the 
United States, will have the full respon- 
sibility to enforce violations of the law. 
My good friend the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Rocers] stands up here and 
says: “All we are asking you to do is just 
to require the citizen to make this one 
little request.” Yes, but that is not all. 
You order him to make that little report 
and if he fails to do it you lock him up 
in prison. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
States can enforce their own laws. This 
is just one commodity or one article, so 
far as I am concerned. The State of 
North Carolina is losing countless mil- 
lions of dollars because a thousand and 
one articles are being shipped in there 
and used free of our State’s sales tax. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I want to 
make one observation. At the hearings 
held by the committee on this bill there 
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was a letter presented from the Assistant 
to the Attorney General addressed to 
the chairman of the committee reading 
in part: 

Such a measure may set a precedent for 
similar legislation with respect to other 
items upon which the States have imposed 
or may impose a sales tax. 


Mr. COOLEY. Yes. We have a gen- 
eral sales tax and our citizens go over to 
Norfolk and other places to shop. They 
bring things back into the State of North 
Carolina, use them, and do not pay the 
North Carolina sales tax. Do you think 
we would come here and ask the Federal 
Government to help us enforce our sales- 
tax law? This is simply to help these 
other States enforce their sales-tax law 
with regard to one single, solitary 
commodity. 

Mr. PEDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. PEDEN. The gentleman in his 
argument said that the State refuses or 
cannot enforce the law and therefore the 
Federal Government should not be called 
upon; is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I am not saying 
that the States cannot. We enforce the 
laws in North Carolina, I was saying 
that the gentleman from New York, by 
his own confession, in effect said that 
his Governor and his law-enforcing offi- 
cers could not enforce the laws of the 
State of New York and wants the Federal 
Government to help them out. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srmpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that H. R. 5645 will 
pass the House of Representatives this 
afternoon. The Members of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania are support- 
ing this legislation, and we do it ad- 
mittedly in self-defense. I recognize 
that constitutional questions are in- 
volved. There are very important deci- 
sions to be made with respect to this bill 
and this type of legislation. This entire 
situation, in my opinion, arises because 
over a great number of years, notably 
more rapidly in the past 15 or 20 years, 
the Federal Government has expanded 
its source of tax revenue. As we have 
increased our expenditures from, rela- 
tively speaking, nominal amounts to the 
vast sums involved today, the Federal 
Government has had to find new sources 
of revenue. Many of the sources it now 
utilizes were formerly solely within the 
jurisdiction of the States, a source from 
which the States received the moneys to 
handle their own business. As these 
sources were eliminated or dried up, in 
part, the States, in turn, had to find new 
sources of revenue, and one of those 
sources was to levy a tax upon the sale 
of cigarettes which prior to that time had 
been solely a source of Federal income. 
It is a case of trading around, if you 
please, gentlemen, as the demands upon 
the Federal Government increased. 
Now, the States, having to protect them- 
selves and levying a tax upon an article 
of revenue, formerly the Federal Govern- 
ment’s, find that not only are the States 
subjected to Federal competition for 
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taxes, but the States themselves are in 
a manner seeking to remedy their situa- 
tion by this bill. 

The question is a vast one. It can be 
applied to many products. It must be 
decided and it can only be decided in the 
courts, in my opinion, finally, with re- 
spect to not only cigarettes but many 
other items of interstate traffic. I be- 
lieve that the passage of this bill is essen- 
tial; that its passage will enable the 
States, for the present, to eliminate this 
vast drain upon their tax revenues, and 
I believe that with the recognition that 
the Federal Government has expanded 
unduly into the State field, bring about 
a recognition of the crisis and its elimi- 
nation. I do not know if we here in 
Washington truly recognize, as the 
speaker who preceded me, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ReEep] said, that as 
we expand our vast bureaus and 
agencies, as we expand our vast expendi- 
tures in Washington we, in order to 
secure that money, must get the money 
from the residents of the States through- 
out the Union, and as we take it from 
those individuals we remove all too often 
the potential source of money which the 
States should get in the exercise of what 
we formerly called State rights. I want 
to see that situation remedied. I want 
to see the Federal Government returned 
to a proper method of revenue raising 
and have the Federal Government more 
or less clearly defined as to just what its 
proper sources are. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Is it not a 
fact that formerly New York was with- 
out a cigarette tax and from New Jersey 
large quantities of cigarettes came into 
Pennsylvania and New York? Now New 
Jersey has gone so far as to adopt the 
same program as New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. For a long while at one end 
of the bridge crossing the Delaware River 
between Camden and Philadelphia it was 
the custom, indeed, the practice, to ad- 
vertise at each gasoline station that they 
there had cigarettes selling at approxi- 
mately $1.35 per carton, which could 
then be carried into Pennsylvania, and if 
bought in Pennsylvania they would cost 
from $1.69 to $1.75 or $1.80. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
at all surprised that my good friend from 
Missouri and my good friend from Dela- 
ware should be in opposition to the bill 
H. R. 5645. They are merely performing 
the service of representing some of their 
constituents, as of course we all desire to 
do. Iam surprised, however, at the oppo- 
sition of my good friend from North Car- 
olina [Mr. CooLey]. All of us realize that 
we get most of our tobacco from North 
Carolina. The big tobacco companies 
of North Carolina, I am sure, are inter- 
ested in preserving their licensed repre- 
sentatives to sell tobacco in the various 
States of the Union. The gentleman, 
however, takes the position that he feels 
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it is more in the interest of the people of 
his State for him to take the side of those 
who want to undermine these licensed 
distributors of cigarettes in the 40 States. 
Certainly the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
has some interest in the welfare of the 
distributors of cigarettes in the States of 
New York, Arkansas, and all the other 
States. I think that if the gentleman 
will reconsider his position, he will de- 
cide that the bill H. R. 5645 is in the best 
interest of the great State of North Caro- 
lina, even though that State does not im- 
pose a tax on cigarettes. 

There is one other point, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I do not recall having been 
mentioned in the course of this debate, 
that appeals to me and justifies support 
of H. R. 5645, regardless of what State 
we may come from. All of us know of 
advertisements appearing in the papers 
and circulars sent through the mails call- 
ing the attention of citizens of the States 
where the tax applies to the fact that 
they may buy the same cigarettes in oth- 
er States adjacent thereto at a cheaper 
price, a price made cheaper by the 
amount of the tax. When we realize 
that this is going on, there must be a 
feeling in our minds that these people 
perhaps unintentionally are encourag- 
ing a disregard of State laws. I could 
read from the record of the hearings evi- 
dence which would perhaps shock you 
as to flagrant violation of State law, en- 
couraging people to buy cigarettes when 
they know that that State applies a tax 
to those cigarettes, asking them to com- 
mit a crime. As the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] ‘pointed out in 
the course of his discussion, we are ask- 
ing these people who encourage our folks 
to commit a crime to report to the tax 
collector of that State the number of 
cigarettes they bought, so that the tax 
collector can proceed against those peo- 
ple in the State requiring the payment 
of the tax and collect that amount of 
revenue from them. But if we do permit 
this utter disregard of State laws to con- 
tinue unabated, we all know that even- 
tually there will be a complete and utter 
disregard of all laws including Federal 
laws. I am sure my friend from North 
Carolina does not want a citizen of his 
State encouraging a citizen of my State 
to violate the laws of my State. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr, COOLEY. Is the gentleman will- 
ing to say that he would approve of a 
policy for the Federal Government which 
contemplated the situation where the 
Federal Government would go into the 
several States for the purpose of aiding 
in the enforcement of all of the laws of 
the several States? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman seems to 
feel that this is a precedent. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKiNsS] stated in 
the course of his remarks to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and to all of us 
that this is not an innovation. This is 
not a precedent. The Supreme Court 
has ruled on three other Federal statutes 
involving identical points. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I differ with the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. MILLS. The Supreme Court has 
ruled on absolutely identical points. I 
refer the gentleman to the Wilson Act 
and suggest that he read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. I refer the gentleman to 
the Hawes-Cooper Act and to the Ash- 
urst-Sumners Act. Those acts are in 
point. The gentleman from Ohio read 
the Supreme Court language written by 
Mr. Justice Holmes to the effect that 
when the Congress establishes such a 
policy of assisting the State, there is no 
constitutional point involved. The Con- 
gress may do that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Assist the State in what 
respect? 

Mr. MILLS. In this particular in- 
stance, to assist the State in the collec- 
tion of a State tax. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; thatis right. But 
that is the only instance, and you can- 
not cite another case in which the Su- 
preme Court has held that any act of 
Congress was constitutional which had 
that purpose. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is a good enough attorney 
to know that to have a case in point, it is 
not necessary that the case involve the 
same names. 

Mr. COOLEY. But that case is not in 
point. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman knows 
that the cases do not have to have the 
same names involved or the same title. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not believe that 
the case is in point. 

Mr. MILLS. The same identical point 
is involved. We look to the substance of 
the case and What the court has said. 
The gentleman is well aware of that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the Connally Hot Oil Act, which has 
been passed by the House repeatedly, 
almost by unanimous consent, is exactly 
in point, because we are using Federal 
authority to help the States collect a tax 
on their production? 

Mr. MILLS. I think the gentleman is 
right. But to me the question of whether 
or not we have ever done it before has 
no bearing on the case, because there is 
sufficient reason now to do it. We want 
to help the great tobacco producers in 
the State of North Carolina preserve 
their licensed distributors in the State of 
Wisconsin, for example, and not to have 
those distributors supplanted by what 
we call bootleggers in North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Would the gentleman 
object to amending this bill to help us 
collect a use tax on automobiles which 
are manufactured in Detroit and shipped 
into our State or are bought in Virginia 
and brought across the State line? That 
is the same situation. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina knows that it is impos- 
sible to hide a car like a cigarette. But 
he has put his finger on a similar situa- 
tion. The cigarette tax and the auto- 
mobile-license tax are both use taxes, 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman knows if 
I sell a car to a citizen of his State in the 
District of Columbia, and he takes that 
car to North Carolina, he has to pay the 
State tax in North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is if the State of 
North Carolina knows about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been greatly disturbed be- 
cause we have been focusing our atten- 
tion only on the matter of cigarettes. 
The question is certainly more funda- 
mental than that. This bill puts the 
Federal Government in the position of 
passing on the State tax laws in every 
State of the United States. A vote for 
this measure is a vote for putting the 
approval of the Federal Government on a 
sales tax. I do not know whether you 
are for a sales tax. It may be a good 
vote. It may be that that is the right 
thing to have. 

There are many people in this country 
who are not sure that a sales tax is the 
most equitable tax. That is one point. 

Now, another important thing: The 
principle involved in this bill has been 
before this Congress and several com- 
mittees of this Congress. The commit- 
tees have looked into the matter very 
thoroughly, starting back in 1934. The 
Post Office Committee had it. The Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
has had it. The Judiciary Committee 
has had it. Each of those committees, 
after hearings, has determined that evi- 
dently it was not a matter which they 
should recommend favorably. Those 
hearings are hard to get. They are not 
available, but I found them in the Con- 
gressional Library. In this brief time 
that I have, I cannot make much ref- 
erence to them, but I want you gentlemen 
to know the type of thinking of the or- 
ganizations and the people in the United 
States who have studied this question 
thoroughly and who are fundamentally 
opposed to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that the 
bills in those hearings to which you re- 
ferred are quite different in principle 
than the bill before the Committee to- 
day? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. The bills 
before those committees were identical in 
principle, but they had not brought it 
down to one single subject like cig- 
arettes. 

Mr. CURTIS. But it did involve ad- 
ditional duties on the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. That bill 
would have placed an additional inspec- 
tion duty on the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no additional 
duty placed on the Post Office Depart- 
ment in this bill at all. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. No duties 
are placed on the Post Office Department 
here. 

Now, I am not opposing this just on 
the ground of cigarettes. If we go off in 
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our decision just on cigarettes, we are 
going to make a big mistake, but in prin- 
ciple you need only take the National 
Publishers Association. They had an 
opportunity in the past to give their 
views concerning this principle. Think 
of the Saturday Evening Post, which is 
published in Philadelphia, and carries 
advertisements. That is sent through 
the mail to people all over the United 
States. 

The Michigan Farm Journal was rep- 
resented then. And then there is the 
cotton industry. Think of all the items 
of wearing apparel made out of cotton, 
that travelin interstate commerce. This 
thing is going to hit the cotton industry, 
also. Many organizations did not have 
the chance to appear on this bill before 
this committee. 

I could refer to the National Baby 
Chicks Association. They mail these 
chicks throughout the country. There 
are all kinds of ramifications involved 
in this principle. 

If we had time to go through the hear- 
ings and deliberations which have been 
given to the principle, I am confident 
there would be only one result, and this 
measure would be voted down. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. 

Mr. HINSHAW. 


I yield. 
I do not see any- 


thing in the committee report about any 
reports from any of the departments of 
Were any reports re- 


the Government. 
ceived? 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I am glad 
the gentleman raised that point. They 
have a letter from the Assistant to the 
Attorney General. He did not say very 
much. He said it was a legislative prob- 
lem, but he pointed out that it sets a 
precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
this debate has gone to considerable 
length, I think, in covering a great 
amount of ground in worrying about ex- 
cise taxes on a bale of cotton or an excise 
tax on baby chicks. 

Although, perhaps, some of the ciga- 
rettes you get sometimes might taste a 
little like a bale of cotton or perhaps 
like a bunch of feathers, it is carrying 
this debate a long way to try to stretch 
the normal commerce, interstate trade, 
to such fantastic limits as some of these 
speakers here wish to do. 

Cigarettes have been recognized not 
only by this country but by almost every 
country in the world and by 38 of our 48 
States as a luxury item on which excise 
taxes can be collected. That is a historic 
practical fact. 

These 38 States, according to the report 
of the committee—and I believe it is rea- 
sonably correct—are losing about $250,- 
000,000 in their own State revenues each 
year, because since the adoption of State 
excise taxes on cigarettes consumed 
within the borders of these States, there 
have grown up innumerable tax-evasion 
rackets in States which do not have State 
cigarette taxes and these racketeers ship 
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through the mails these cigarettes in 
violation of and in detriment to the reve- 
nue provisions of these several States. 

This bill is a matter of ordinary cour- 
tesy and comity between the Federal 
Government and the State governments. 
Now if we want to declare that it will be 
the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to protect the handful of these tax- 
evasion racketeers through maintaining 
the secrecy of the United States mails 
in their interest then I suppose you can 
do that. 

But I think it comes with poor grace 
for Members of this House, who have con- 
tinually described the dependence of the 
States on the Federal Government, to ad- 
vocate a policy that will not allow the 
State governments to help raise their own 
revenues to help pay for their schools, 
their old-age pensions, their veterans’ 
benefits, and things of that sort. 

You have only to look at the hearings 
to see the innumerable advertisements, 
and almost every one—it almost seems to 
be a copyright phrase amongst these tax- 
evasion racketeers—carries the state- 
ment, “We are conducting our business 
through the United States mail. There- 
fore it is strictly legal ana you are assured 
the privacy of the United States mails.” 

That is carried in almost every single 
one of these advertisements that adver- 
tises tax evasion cigarettes, not cut-rate 
cigarettes below their cost, because these 
dealers make perhaps 10 or 15 cents a 
package on them; but they are taking 
out of the revenues of the State gen- 
erally about 50 cents a carton while they 
make 10 cents on shipping them into 
other States. 

I do not think it should be the policy 
of the Government to protect with the 
privacy of our mails any longer this 
racket that is costing the States so much 
money. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If we can pass 
legislation of this type why can we not 
go a step further? You know many 
cities have a cigarette tax also. In many 
instances they do the same thing; the 
dealers will sell cigarettes in the cities 
and mail them to their customers. Why 
can we not make this apply to them so 
as to help the cities? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Congress 
could if it felt the problem was of such 
magnitude as to destroy the tax revenue 
of the 38 States, it could and I imagine 
would provide aid insofar as the inter- 
state commerce of these dealers was con- 
cerned, but the Congress could not inter- 
vene in the intrastate commerce of the 
States to help enforce local tax laws. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. This is purely 
intrastate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have no juris- 
diction over intrastate commerce. That 
is something the State authorities will 
have to take care of themselves. The 
answer to the gentleman’s question is 
that we do not have jurisdiction over 
intrastate commerce, but we do have 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce; 
and I think when interstate commerce 
and particularly the privacy of the 
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United States mails is being used to take 
$3,000,000 a year out of my State’s reve- 
nue, then it should become the concern 
of this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Over 12,000 car- 
tons of cigarettes a month, I am reliably 
informed, come into one of the principal 
cities in Oklahoma, c. 0, d.—each month. 
Perhaps more than that come in pre- 
paid, and you can see with 5 cents a 
package or 50 cents a carton and on 
24,000 cartons per month, how much 
revenue is being taken out of our State’s 
pocket by men who are conducting a 
tax-evasion racket. 

This bill is no barrier to interstate 
commerce. This thing would never 
have arisen if all the States levied this 
tax. You are sapping away the strength 
of the licensed distributors and repu- 
table wholesalers who are losing business. 
They are writing me every day asking 
for help against this kind of business. 

Federal powers? Now, which is it best 
to do? Should we use Federal powers 
to encourage and help tax evasion? 
That is what we are doing tnder present 
practice. 

Or should we lose a little bit of Federal 
power to grant tax information to the 
States that are so needy in finding ways 
and means of getting revenue to help 
carry on their operations? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not fair 
also to invoke the Federal power to elimi- 
nate unfair conditions that exist among 
the several States of the Union where 
this tax is being evaded? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. RizZ.Ey]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that very much can be added to 
what has been said in support of this 
legislation. I want to congratulate the 
Ways and Means Committee for bring- 
ing in this bill. 

As has been suggested here, the neces- 
sity for this legislation is due to the fact 
that the Federal Government has been 
reaching in the past few years into the 
tax sources of the States. We pay a 
pretty high Federal income tax now. 
We are taxed and taxed and taxed. The 
38 States in order to obtain revenue 
have levied State taxes on cigarettes. 
In my own State of Oklahoma it is 5 
cents a package. We are losing in Okla- 
homa over $3,000,000 a year in taxes 
from mail-order purchases of cigarettes 
from other States, and in addition our 
own merchants are losing a large amount 
of sales. It would be very interesting 
if my good friend from Missouri and 
my good friend from North Carolina 
would give to the Members of the House 
the views of the people, the legitimate 
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people, who are selling cigarettes in their 
States, and would give us the protests 
that are coming in. It would be a very 
interesting thing. You know, most of 
the legitimate dealers in Missouri, Dela- 
ware, and Colorado pay that tax without 
protest. I just.cannot understand my 
friend from North Carolina. He repre- 
sents the greatest tobacco-producing 
State in the Union. We have helped 
him and his State’s tobacco industry. 
We put an embargo on tobacco seed so 
the countries of the world could not even 
compete against his State in raising to- 
bacco. Under the ERP legislation we 
are sending $900,000,000 worth of tobacco 
over there and will not let them raise 
tobacco, yet he is fussing around because 
38 States want protection. In my opin- 
ion, there will never be a Federal prose- 
cution growing out of this bill. It will 
not be necessary. All we want is to 
have these people who are distributing 
and sending these cigarettes out by mail 
to States having cigarette taxes under 
the advertisements that my colleague 
from Oklahoma described here—send the 
information concerning their sales to our 
State taxing authorities. 

There has been some argument made 
that it will probably cost a lot of money 
for the Federal Government to prose- 
cute and enforce this law. Well, you 
know, I think the same argument prob- 
ably could have been raised when we 
passed the Connally Hot Oil Act. The 
facts are, however, that after that act 
was passed there has never been a prose- 
cution by the Federal Government. 
They have never had to prosecute any- 
one, and still the first year that the act 
was in effect, from the best information 
we have, we probably stopped in my 
home State the transportation of thou- 
sands of barrels of hot oil. All we had 
to do was just to pass the act. 

What does this bill do? I can under- 
stand my friends from Missouri and 
Colorado, and I am for them, and I want 
them to come up here and defend the 
situation if they can, but at the same 
time they ought to realize that with the 
tax situation as it is in this country that 
these people who are using the mails to 
send these cigarettes down into my 
State, and 37 other States where we have 
a tax, that we must also try to protect 
our States—I do not recall just what 
the 5 cents tax is applied to in Okla- 
homa; it may go toward the old age 
pension fund, or as in some States it 
may go to pay a soldier’s bonus, things 
of that kind—and my good friends they 
should not take the position that they 
are not willing to have a few people in 
their States inconvenienced to the ex- 
tent of just making a duplicate of the 
invoice when they send the cigarettes 
to the dealers in Oklahoma and else- 
where. That is all they will have to do. 
We will take care of collecting the tax. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri- 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Let me say to 
the gentleman that I hold no brief for 
any of those in my State who are selling 
cigarettes in other States where there is 
a tax on cigarettes. But, I just wanted 
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te correct the gentleman’s remark in 
regard to who has contacted me regard- 
ing this legislation. Let me say to the 
gentleman that there has not been a 
constituent of mine or a resident of the 
State of Missouri that has communi- 
cated with me regarding this bill. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Have there been any 
dealers from my State? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. No. I have 
received no correspondence regarding 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman and 
friends, there are a good many things 
that are amusing in this debate. I think 
one of the chief points of the opposition 
is that this law is so new; that nothing 
like it has ever been written before. I 
would like to ask if they ever heard of 
the Ten Commandments, particularly 
that one which says, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” There is nobody on this floor and 
nobody in the gallery who is affected by 
this legislation. You distinguished gen- 
tlemen are simply misled by the repre- 
sentations of those racketeers back 
home who are trying to fool us and keep 
their rackets going. There is no one 
here except the gentleman from North 
Carolina who claims that his State, to 
the extent of untold millions a year, is 
paying tribute to the racketeering crews 
from other States, and yet he says he 
wants nothing done about it; that his 
State is abundantly able to enforce its 
own laws. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman does 
not want to misquote me. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, not, sir; and 
I will not misquote the gentleman either. 
I simply quote what the gentleman said. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is put- 
ting a wrong interpretation on what I 
said. The gentleman said that I said 
I had no brief for anybody shipping 
cigarettes from a nontax State into a 
tax State. The thing I object to is the 
principle involved here, and that is, that 
you have singled out one article or com- 
modity and tried to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the enforcement field, where- 
as there are thousands of commodities 
coming into my State and used in viola- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. I agree with him 
that he holds no brief and has no argu- 
ment, but he has taken up a good deal 
of time here today in attempting to ad- 
vance what he pleases to call argument; 
and I agree with him that he has not. 
Thousands of other wrongs cannot make 
this wrong right. Since you know of 
these other wrongs, why do you not in- 
troduce a bill to correct them? 

Let me get down to brass tacks. By 
the Constitution of the United States the 
Congress is given the right to regulate 
interstate commerce. There can be no 
question but that this is interstate com- 
merce, goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce for the purpose of evading perfect- 
ly lawful taxation in the State of destina- 
tion. There is not anybody on this floor 
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who will defend that. There is nobody 
in the gallery who would if he could. No; 
the ones really involved in the racket stay 
home, and do their talking by proxy. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so happy to 
yield to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. The gen- 
tleman refers to stealers and racketeers. 
I cannot find any statute which a citizen 
of Delaware who mails cigarettes to the 
State of Alabama is violating. The only 
person who is stealing or violating the 
statute is the citizen of Alabama who 
does not pay the tax on those cigarettes 
after he gets them. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right, sir; the 
Alabaman is the real racketeer, but your 
man is a coconspirator. Were he not 
he would not mind giving notice of what 
he does. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. HOBBS. It is not a question of 
being brief; I know the gentleman can 
do a better job than I can do, but I want 
to make my own speech. I want to an- 
swer that question fully. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will not deny the gal- 
leries the right to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska, a member of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. In reference to the 
situation cited by the gentleman from 
Delaware, the shipper knows that the 
purchaser is receiving them in the man- 
ner he is receiving them for the purpose 
of avoiding taxes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, sir, that is 
true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. With the same obser- 
vation, I am glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, also a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. In our prayers those 
of us who pray always say, “Lead us not 
into temptation.” That is an important 
part of the Lord’s Prayer. Delaware 
offers a lot of temptations, not only in 
this instance but so far as corporate 
interests are concerned. They have a 
lot of loopholes in that State, and they 
tempt the good Alabaman to buy his 
cigarettes there by mail. It ought to be 
stopped, to help the Alabaman keep 
straight if he is weak. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is another illus- 
tration of a better speech than I could 
make, but I still would like to have what 
I was yielded, at least two additional 
minutes. I am grateful to these distin- 
guished gentlemen of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. There is no question 
but that the prayer that our Lord taught 
us does say, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” This law, 
which is one of the best laws ever 
passed—and it is going to be a lawina 
very few minutes, as far as this House 
can act—would stop an evil which de- 
prives 38 States of millions of dollars of 
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legitimate revenue every year. It is say- 
ing, “Stop, thief,” and you gentlemen of 
the opposition have the temerity to criti- 
cize the committee that says, “Stop, 
thief,” instead of the thief. 

All we want to do is to try to stop this 
nefarious business. We say we will not 
be led into further temptation, but will 
deliver ourselves from this evil. The 
opponents cite the sales tax evasion in- 
volving automobiles. I say that is an- 
other illustration of the fallacy of their 
arguments. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Alabama, 
(Mr. Hoses}. 

Mr. HOBBS. That shows the fallacy 
of the argument which is made by the 
distinguished gentleman who is now ask- 
ing me to yield to him when he knows 
that I do not have the time to yield. He 
cannot tell the difference between a ciga- 
rette and an automobile. There is quite 
a difference. The same difference as 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Po- 
tomac River. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the gentleman from Ohio, 
who are in control of the time, for the 
fair manner in which they have distrib- 
uted it today on this bill for those of 
us who are in opposition to it. Many 
amazing arguments have been made by 
the proponents of this legislation. Per- 
haps the most amazing charge has been 
that this legislation is designed to stop 
bootlegging and racketeering in ciga- 
rettes. Having little or no argument, 
the proponents of this bill have resorted 
to the calling of names. How does 
Webster’s Dictionary, which is on the 
left of the Speaker’s rostrum here, define 
bootlegging? It says, “Bootlegging is 
the sale of something illegal.” It is 
freely admitted by those who have made 
this charge that this practice presently 
protested against by them is legal, and 
that is the reason for this bill which 
seeks to outlaw it. The people who are 
using that sort of language are making 
a most inconsistent approach to this 
problem, one which is unworthy of them. 
I hold them in far too high esteem to 
express in words an opinion of the men- 
tal confusion out of which such an 
astonishing argument could arise. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. In connection with the 
gentleman’s observation to the effect that 
the acts sought to be outlawed are now 
legal, has the gentleman ever heard of a 
bootlegger putting a public advertisement 
in all the newspapers telling the people 
about his place of business and his man- 
ner of operating that business? 
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Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Of course 
not, and the gentleman has made a good 
point strengthening my own argument 
on that proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, those who are for this 
legislation have even said, or at least one 
of those who favors the legislation has 
said, that it is the business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to deter- 
mine whether or not businessmen en- 
gaged in this interstate commerce live 
in Missouri or in Indiana. They have 
even gone so far as to say that though 
this is a Federal crime, the Department 
of Justice will not have to enforce the 
law against a violator of the law. The 
gentleman from Florida, my dear es- 
teemed friend [Mr. RoGERs], made the 
astonishing statemeut that somebody in 
the State of Missouri had made $150,000,- 
000 out of this type of interstate com- 
merce. But, of course, he could not iden- 
tify that party when I gave him the 
cpportunity to do so in questioning him. 
Of course, this is not big business. This 
is little bi.siness, and those who are for 
this legislation are hurting little busi- 
ness. The gentleman from Tennessee 
stated that the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] was for this legisla- 
tion only because his Etate has no ciga- 
rette tax. I would say that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is in favor of the 
legislation because his State does have 
such a tax, but unlike my friend from 
Delaware, the gentleman from Tennessee 
is so diligent in serving the local tax 
collectors of his State that he is willing 
to overthrow the Constitution in doing 
so. He said it would be cheap not to 
give or accept a birthday gift of ciga- 
rettes because one had to pay a tax on 
them. We are going to find out who is 
cheap in a few minutes because the com- 
mittee is going to bring in an amendment 
which removes gifts entirely from this 
legislation, and I am sure the gentleman 
from Tennessee will eat his words by 
voting for the amendment, from the 
committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNEIT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I would like 
to point out to the gentleman that the 
hearings disclosed that the State of Ohio 
loses $500,000 in tax collections and he 
says that $150,000 of that is lost every 
year to this one group. That shows that 
it is not little business, but big business. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman for his self-serving testi- 
mony. He has also made this argument, 
along with the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Rocers], that in the present situa- 
tion, those of us who are opposing this 
legislation by doing so would seek to 
deprive his constituents of pensions and 
salaries paid out of the cigarette tax. 
Approve this bill and you will do the 
same thing for Missouri, which collects 
taxes from these legitimate mail-order 
houses that you seek to put out of busi- 
ness, taxes used in Missouri for old-age 
pensions and veterans’ benefits. 

If this bill becomes law, it will create 
a new class of bootleggers, for what is 
now legal and legitimate interstate com- 
merce will become illegal, and the temp- 
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tation to serve millions who smoke, and 
to serve them at a financial saving, will 
doubtless result in numerous violations of 
the law. 

This dill seeks to return prohibition to 
the United States, but this time it is on 
tobacco. It is unconstitutional, unen- 
furcible, unwise, and generally unsound. 
Not even the Governor of Ohio, Mr. JENK- 
Ins’ own State, would say that he is for 
this bill, and you can find his letter on 
page 86 of the hearings, if you are for- 
tunate enough to get one of the eight 
copies of the hearings made available to 
the membership today. 

This bill seeks to impair the privacy 
of the mails, to increase the cost of the 
Federal Government at the expense of 
States’ rights. It is ill-advised. It would 
create trade barriers between the States. 
It would set a dangerous precedent, de- 
structive of legitimate business and basic 
States’ rights. It ought to be defeated. 

The following States, in addition to 
the District of Columbia, do not impose 
a cigarette tax: California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. Any Member of the House from 
those States who votes for this bill is 
striking a severe blow at small business 
within his State. Any Member from any 
State who supports it is voting in favor 
of more Federal power over local mat- 
ters, and depriving those 10 States and 
the District of Columbia of sorely needed 
revenues at the expense of others, while 
at the same time decreasing Federal rev- 
enues and increasing Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Let us stop this bold grab at the powers 
and authority of State and local govern- 
ments by voting against this bill to es- 
tablish tobacco prohibition in interstate 
commerce, bootlegging, and trade bar- 
riers between States. Vote against it and 
save what little is left of the Constitution. 

I will support the amendments which 
the gentleman from Ohio will shortly 
propose, to eliminate gifts from the bill 
and to reduce the criminal penalties. 
Those are steps in the right direction, 
but I still think it is bad legislation. In- 
adequate hearings were held. Those 
opposing it were not given an adequate 
opportunity to be heard. Printed hear- 
ings are not generally available to the 
membership. The bill, even in _ its 
amended form, will not take care of the 
principal objections which I made to it 
earlier in the day in my discussion on 
the rule, namely, among other things, 
the constitutional question, the prece- 
dent which will be established, the fact 
that it will subject valuable property 
rights, such as mail-order customer lists, 
to public scrutiny, the fact that it will 
have the Federal Government aid local 
governments in collection of taxes, the 
fact that it will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment a great deal of money to enforce 
this type of legislation. 

I do not smoke. I have no personal 
interest in this one way or the other. 
Those who are voting for this legislation 
would strike against the low-income 
groups in this Nation who do use ciga- 
rettes. Some people today seem to be of 
the opinion that this is a tax on a luxury. 
Most of those same people voted recently 
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for the ERP plan, under which we are 
giving millions of dollars worth of to- 
bacco to the people of foreign lands, as 
a necessity, allegedly to build their 
morale. How inconsistent; how unten- 
able. 

I hope you will join me in opposition 
to this bill. ” - 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Foote]. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, the situ- 
ation H. R. 5645 seeks to remedy was 
brought to my attention in March 1947 
by my groceryman in North Branford, 
Conn. He showed me an advertisement 
appearing in a local newspaper of the 
Casten’s Smoke Shops, Inc., of Passaic, 
N. J., soliciting the sale of all popular 
hrands of cigarettes at $1.34 a carton 
and for which he had to pay $1.74 whole- 
sale, due to the State tax on cigarettes. 
He informed me that this was an injus- 
tice to the people of Connecticut who 
have a cigarette business and suggested 
something ought to be done about it. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has recognized the injustice of the situ- 
ation and the unfair competition created 
by the avoidance of State imposed cig- 
arette taxes through their purchase out- 
side the taxing State and their importa- 
tion into the State in interstate com- 
merce. 

The Honorable Walter W. Walsh, tax 
commissioner of the State of Connecti- 
cut advises me that this measure is of 
great importance in order to conclusively 
stop revenue leaks occasioned by the im- 
portation of cigarettes into the State tax 
free. 

The shipment of cigarettes into the 
State imposing a cigarette tax law un- 
der the subterfuge of interstate com- 
merce, has resulted in substantial reduc- 
tion in the revenue of those States. I 
believe that many of the concerns af- 
fected by this legislation are organized 
primarily for the purpose of making 
shipments of cigarettes into taxing 
States. 

This is a matter over which the Con- 
gress has jurisdiction in that it involves 
interstate commerce and the use of the 
United States mail and I thoroughly agree 
in the opinion of the Committee on Ways 
and Means when it says that “the public 
interest requires the denial of Federal 
sanctuary to a business which proceeds 
upon the theory that the tax laws of the 
sovereign States can be flouted.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. HrnsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I am 
surprised at the distinguished Members 
of this House who, if officers of their 
States did not request that they support 
this bill, I am sure would use a lot of 
that good sound reasoning, which is 
completely absent in this discussion. 
What you are doing today is following 
the dictates of some officer of your own 
home State instead of using good com- 
mon sense. 

The assistant to the Attorney General 
in his letter to the committee says: 

Such a measure may set a precedent for 
similar legislation with respect to other 
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items upon which the States have imposed 
or may impose a sales or use tax. 


I resent the thought that some people 
have expressed, that anyone in any State 
who ships cigarettes into another State 
without notifying the State tax commis- 
sioner is a bootleggerr That, of course, 
is ridiculous because anyone has a right 
to ship anything, except narcotics, any- 
where in the United States he wants to. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provides against restrictions on the free 
flow of trade between the States. 

I say to you: Do as they do in my own 
State. If you want to put a tax on cig- 
arettes that are imported into the States, 
go ahead and levy the tax but do not 
declare the person in the State of Mis- 
souri or the State of Colorado or sOme 
other State who ships cigarettes into my 
State a bootlegger. There is the correct 
approach. Make the man within the 
State who buys the cigarettes subject to 
prosecution for evasion under the State 
tax laws if he does not pay the tax. That 
is the answer and the solution to this 
problem. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The purpose 
of the bill is to help locate bootleggers 
in the States, people who are evading the 
law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The people in the 
States who have evaded the law are the 
people in the taxing States, not the 
people outside the States. The people 
outside the States have not evaded the 
law, it is your own people in your own 
States who have evaded the law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The purpose 
of the law is to locate those people. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No, it is not; you are 
forcing somebody in my State to make 
a report to your State tax officer on 
somebody in your State; and you have 
no right to do that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
locate them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You have no right 
to do that. If this bill is passed it will 
be but the first step in many which will 
multiply the burdens on interstate com- 
merce when all the time in my Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
we are trying to lift these burdens on 
interstate commerce and trade barriers 
between the States, and to make traffic 
between the States easier. 

This is a vicious bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, for some reason there has arisen 
a little objection to this bill, H. R. 5645, 
introduced by the distinguished member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKtNs]}. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HinsHaw] referred to a comment by the 
Department of Justice on an earlier ver- 
sion of the bill. That statement from 
the Department of Justice was directed 
to an earlier version of this bill, a ver- 
sion which contained controversial fea- 
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tures which are not embodied in the bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAV/. There are of course 
no hearings available for the Members 
themselves except at the committee 
desks. Consequently all we have to rely 
on is what we can hastily glean from the 
hearings at the desk, and I am glad to 
have had even that small opportunity. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is an unfair state- 
ment. Hearings were printed as they 
are always printed and anybody who 
wanted to could go over to the room and 
get a copy. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But they are sup- 
posed to be here at the Clerk’s desk. As 
it is, there were only 8 copies here. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The commit- 
tee is not responsible for the great de- 
mand for copies. The committee printed 
the copies. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter of State im- 
position of a tax on cigarettes is of com- 
paratively recent origin. More and more 
States have joined the parade of States 
that have had to resort to that means 
to increase State revenues. My own 
State of Indiana, following the most re- 
cent session of the legislature, imposed 
a tax of 3 cents a package on cigarettes. 
Prior to that time we saw at our State 
borders up in Lake County, where the 
highways lead into Chicago, row after 
row of businesses advertising to those 
who were driving through to resort to 
the use of Uncle Sam’s parcel-post sys- 
tem or to load up in the family car a few 
cartons of cigarettes free of the 30 cents 
per carton tax which Indiana did not 
then impose. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The_ gentleman 
should clarify one point: That the 3 
cents tax on cigareties imposed by In- 
diana goes to make up for a raise in the 
salaries of our school teachers, does it 
not? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. 
man is correct. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is it not true that 
the Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion, under the theory of States’ rights, 
and should protect us in raising money 
to pay our own school teachers? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. The gentle- 
man is very, very correct. More and 
more we see this march toward paternal- 
ism, toward the Federal Government 
taking over more and more of the reve- 
nues of the States and then supplying 
money back to those same States for 
this purpose and that purpose. Right 
now there is pending in this body a bill 
to raise $300,000,000 in the first year to 
send back to the respective States under 
the label of Federal aid to education. At 
the same time, a State such as my own 
State of Indiana, through the imposition 
of a cigarette tax, is endeavoring to raise 
revenues so that we ourselves can make 
a better contribution toward the mini- 
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mum pay of our own school teachers. 
Yet there are those in this body who 
would deny to the State of Indiana, and 
to other States simiiarly situated, the 
right to fully collect that tax on ciga- 
rettes that are sold for use within the 
borders of the State of Indiana, thus 
more effectively making it impossible for 
us to meet our obligations to our own 
school teachers. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. I have the 
highest regard for my friend from In- 
diana and for the great State of In- 
diana, but I want to ask one question. 
The State of Delaware does not have a 
cigarette tax, the State of Virginia does 
not have a cigarette tax; therefore a citi- 
zen of the State of Virginia will not have 
to send any report if he sends cigarettes 
to Delaware, and vice versa. But if this 
bill becomes law, then either the State 
of Delaware or the State of Virginia by 
an act of its legislature could impose a 
duty upon the citizens of any other State. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. The only 
point I would like to make is that there 
are no reports required on any ship- 
ments made to a regularly licensed dis- 
tributor in any of the 48 States of the 
Union. It is difficult to understand why 
any Member should complain about any 
pa agree requirement over and above 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THompson]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation is of a great deal of impor- 
tance to my State of Texas, and I am very 
much in favor of it. 

I have listened to all of the debate on 
this subject. I was open-minded when 
it began and was influenced merely by a 
request from my Governor that I give 
very careful consideration to the legisla- 
tion. The problem which the bill H. R. 
5645 seeks to solve seems to me to be 
simply this: 

Shall the Government of the United 
States permit one of its agencies, namely, 
the United States mail, to be used for 
the purpose of citizens of certain States 
in their efforts to evade a State tax? 

I see no question of whether or not 
there is bootlegging on the part of the 
cigarette dealers who are involved in the 
transactions. Perhaps in the eyes of the 
law they are legitimate dealers; how- 
ever, as a matter of principal and under 
any decent code of ethics, one who assists 
another to avoid paying his taxes is 
hardly in the class of reputable and law- 
abiding businessmen. 

Personally, I would classify them as 
racketeers, bearing well in mind that 
there are plenty of rackets and plenty of 
racketeers who do not violat' any laws 
except moral laws. 

If we pass this legislation, we merely 
implement the principle of States’ 
rights—the right of the citizens of States 
to levy taxes against themselves. If we 
do not pass it we, in effect, sanction the 
use of Government agencies to defeat the 
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right of the citizens of certain States to 
levy and collect the tax. 

Several speakers have sought to draw 
a line of similarity between these cigar- 
ette transactions and those which in- 
volve going to another State to buy mer- 
chandise, perhaps to go to Detroit to buy 
an automobile. It is true that these acts 
are performed in order to evade taxes. 
However, they are not parallel cases at 
all because they do not make use of any 
Federal agency in order to perform the 
act of evasion. 

I have been particularly impressed 
with the argument that we should vote 
against the bill because it would be 
harmful to certain small businessmen in 
the tax-free States who are involved in 
this racket. May I invite the attention 
of the gentlemen who made this point 
that they are seeking to protect the so- 
called small businessmen in eight States. 
They are overlooking the fact that in the 
40 States which have a cigarette tax 
there is involved a far greater number of 
small business firms organized under the 
laws of the States paying their various 
taxes, subscribing to the activities of 
their respective communities and in 
every conceivable sense of the word legi- 
timate business institutions. 

The so-called small businessmen in the 
tax-free States are taking away from the 
home institution business which under 
any code of business ethics belongs to the 
home institution. 

I hope the bill will pass and that there- 
by the Congress will put a stamp of dis- 
approval on this tax-free cigarette 
racket. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Morris}. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee report makes a very signifi- 
cant statement here when it says: 

Your committee believes that this type of 
tax avoidance is seriously objectionable on 
three principal grounds. It encourages dis- 
respect for law, impairs State revenues, and 
creates competitive conditions unfair to 
dealers in taxing States. 


Now, gentlemen, it does do those three 
things, any one of which would be suffi- 
cient for us to give most seriOus con® 
sideration to this bill. But, when you 
add them all three together, it makes it, 
I think, imperative that we should take 
action as proposed in this bill. This is 
a good bill and ought to become law be- 
cause it is definitely unfair to the States 
involved to permit a condition like this 
to prevail. In Oklahoma the loss of 
revenue is serious, and I am sure it is in 
many other States. It is not wise for 
us to sit back and permit a condition like 
this to obtain. We have all the power 
that we need under the Constitution 
as we are dealing with interstate com- 
merce. There can be no question in my 
judgment about the constitutionality of 
it. It is not only constitutional, but it 
is right and it is just that this step be 
taken, and it certainly would not be right 
for us to sit back and permit conditions 
like this to obtain. 

I believe we are going to take a step 
today that will prevent this condition 
from existing as it has in the past. I 
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understand that the committee is going 
to offer an amendment, or, at least, is 
favorable to an amendment to specifi- 
cally exempt gifts made in good faith. 
There ought to be that amendment, be- 
cause surely nobody would want to 
penalize a person who might give a car- 
ton of cigarettes or a few cartons of 
cigarettes to some friend at Christmas 
time, or any other time. I feel certain 
that nobody would want to penalize such 
a person or deal with an insignificant 
matter like that in a penal way; of course 
not. There ought to be such an amend- 
ment to the bill, and I understand it will 
be offered, and I certainly shall support 
such an amendment. This bill is not 
setting a precedent here that is going to 
cause us any trouble in other maiters. 
We will deal with those other matters 
as they come along. 

Let me call your attention to this fact, 
that a package of cigarettes or a carton 
of cigarettes is not like an automobile or 
even a gun or something of that bulky 
nature. A package of cigarettes can 
very easily be secreted, as can a carton 
of cigarettes be easily secreted, and the 
mere fact that we have this bill here 
today is evidence of the fact that this law 
is imperatively needed. There is no 
other way for the States to properly en- 
force their cigarette-tax laws. They can- 
not enforce this tax law properly with- 
out the aid of this bill. Surely, you good 
gentlemen in those States where there 
is no tax on cigarettes are going to have 
a little bit of compassion on us and a 
little bit of thought of the revenue that 
we are losing, and surely you are not 
going to fail to use your good offices and 
your good strength and your power and 
ability to assist in breaking up these 
rackets that have sprung up and are 
encouraging law violation, unfair com- 
petition, and loss of revenue. It is a 
considerable source of revenue that the 
States involved are losing by thi: tax- 
evasion means. I think we ought to pass 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remainder of the time 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard some very good speeches from the 
gentlemen who are opposed to this bill. 
They have discussed the various phases 
of constitutional law and local control, 
and what not. Sometime when we have 
a bill up.to which those arguments per- 
tain, I hope the speeches will be repeated. 
They do not pertain to what is before us 
today. The passage of this bill will not 
enlarge the great bureaucracy of this 
Government. It is a law that, after en- 
actment, will be self-enforceable. It will 
in no sense interfere with the rights of 
any sovereign States. Those States that 
choose not to have a cigarette tax can 
do so. Interstate shipments of cigarettes 
from one State to a dealer in another 
State will not be interfered with in the 
least. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this much-discussed letter of the Attor- 
ney General was in reference to a dif- 
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ferent bill, H. R. 3345, not the bill be- 
fore us today. The bill to which the 
Attorney General referred carried an 
additional section, which did impose 
upon one of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment, the Treasury Department, the 
duty of checking certain steps in en- 
forcing the act. 

This is how the bill we are discussing 
will work: We find that certain sellers 
of cigarettes use a Government agency 
and subsidize a Government agency, the 
postal service, and send advertisements 
through the mail into many States, tell- 
ing people to order cigarettes, that they 
will be delivered in a plain wrapper, 
and they will not have to pay the tax 
on them. As a result, these orders flow 
in to a handful of distributors so en- 
gaged. They mail these prepaid ciga- 
rettes into the States, where they are 
used, and no tax is paid. 

Are we calling on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to run down those transactions? 
No. Are we requiring the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help collect those taxes? No. 
But in the very sound right of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate interstate 
commerce, we say to the shipper of those 
cigarettes, “You must send a duplicate 
of the invoice, when you sell cigarettes 
like that, to the taxing authority in the 
State where the cigarettes go.” All they 
have to do is make a copy of their in- 
voice when they mail out an order of 
cigarettes, and send a copy of the invoice 
to the taxing authority in the designated 
State. Who looks up the receiver and 
collects the tax? The State authorities. 
There is not one thing in this act that 
puts the Federal Government in the busi- 
ness of running down these purchasers 
and helping the States collect their tax. 
No bureau is set up to prescribe regula- 
tions or to enforce this act. It will be 
self-enforcing, because I am convinced 
that these fine firms whose representa- 
tives have spoken here today will gladly 
comply and send a copy of the invoice. 
But suppose they do not, do we authorize 
a brigade of bureaucrats to go up and 
down the country and tell them how to 
send these invoices? No. But suppose 
they violate it? Naturally it will come 
to light, and somebody will go to the 
United States district attorney and make 
a complaint, and they will be tried. Will 
it require more district attorneys? No. 
Will it require additional courts? No. 
Will it require an army of inspectors? 
No. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. If it 
does not do any of those things, how are 
you going to enforce it? What good is 
it? 


‘Mr. CURTIS. The States will still 


have to enforce their laws. All we 
say in this bill is that the people who so 
sell cigarettes shall send a duplicate copy 
to the State’s authorities. We think 
they will, and we think this problem 
will solve itself when that happens. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and said it was not on this particu- 
lar bill. May I ask the gentleman as a 
member of the committee whether he 
does have a report from the Attorney 
General on this specific bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. As I recall, the Attor- 
ney General’s representative appeared 
before the committee, and if you will 
compare the two bills they are identical 
with one exception. One section reads: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 


to issue necessary rules and regulations for 
the enforcement of this act. 


We took that out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I find no reference 
in the letter of the Attorney General to 
any such provision. 

Mr.CURTIS. He does refer to this bill 
by number. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of the bill is to aid States in 
collecting sales and use taxes on ciga- 
rettes. Cigarettes are a luxury. It is for 
the States to determine whether or not 
taxes on cigarettes will be imposed. The 
arguments in opposition to Sales tax are 
beside the point. The arguments that 
other articles are shipped through the 
mails is also without merit. The com- 
plete answer is that the pending bill is 
confined to cigarettes. The collection of 
taxes on the sales of other items is not 
involved. 

The shipment of cigarettes by persons 
or firms in States that have no sales tax 
through the mails into a State where 
there is a sales tax is a discrimination 
among citizens of the United Siates. 
Unfair competitive conditions as between 
dealers are created. It is a legitimate 
function of the Federal Government to 
see that competition among dealers is 
fair and equal in all the States. It is the 
further function of Congress to eliminate 
unfair competition. Such is the pur- 
pose of this bill. The States, according 
to the hearings, are losing approximate- 
ly $250,000,000 a year from the failure 
to collect cigarette taxes where the ciga- 
rettes are shipped from a State where 
there are no taxes. There is rot only an 
evasion, but there is a disrespect of law. 

Again the taxes of the States are im- 
paired. The revenues are reduced. In 
some States the taxes from cigarettes are 
earmarked for special purposes. These 
purposes include aid to the blind, assist- 
ance to the aged, the improving of char- 
itable institutions, and the rehabilita- 
tion of veterans. Tax evasion will be 
eliminated and disrespect for law will 
certa:nly be discouraged by the passing 
of the pending bill. The revenues of the 
States will be strengthened. Fair com- 
petition among the citizens of the United 
States will be created. The public in- 
terest will be promoted by the passage of 
the pending bill. It is long overdue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 
act the term— 

(a) “person” means any individual, part- 

nership, corporation, or association; 
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(b) “disposing of” means any transfer, in- 
cluding a gift; . 

(c) “cigarette” means any roll for smoking 
made wholly or in part of tobacco, irrespec- 
tive of size or shape and whether or not 
such tobacco is flavored, adulterated, or 
mixed with any other ingredient, the wrap- 
per or cover of which is made of paper or 
any other substance or material except 
tobacco; 

(d) “licensed distributor” means any per- 
son authorized by State statute or regula- 
tion to distribute cigarettes at wholesale or 
retail; 

(e) “use,” in addition to its ordinary 
meaning, means the consumption, storage, 
handling, or disposal of cigarettes; 

(f) “tobacco tax administrator” means the 
State official duly authorized to administer 
the cigarette tax law of a State. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, after the word “gift”, 
insert “of more than 200 cigarettes.” 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment which the 
Clerk has just read be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I offer a committee 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
JenkKINS of Ohio: On page 1, lines 6 and 7, 
strike out all after the word “transfer” in 
line 6 and insert the words “for profit.” 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment which re- 
moves gifts from this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, what I want to say 
about this bill is very brief, but I think 
it is the heart of the matter. In my 
hearing, it has been said as one of the 
arguments in favor of the bill that the 
money in Indiana is being used to pay 
teachers’ salaries and in another State 
that the money is being used to pay 
bonuses for soldiers. I respectfully sub- 
mit that those arguments have nothing 
whatever to do with this discussion to- 
day. I have been a member of delega- 
tions representing the State of California 
at national tax conferences, once at 
Phoenix and once at Oklahoma City. 
One of the discussions in those confer- 
ences has been the desire on the part 
of State representatives to keep the Fed- 
eral Government out of tax matters. 
We establish here the principle that the 
Federal Government is going to help col- 
lect State taxes. I do not need to tell the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] that 
I have the utmost personal respect and 
regard for him and for his ability as a 
tax man, but how is he going to with- 
stand the urgent appeals from across the 
river, in Louisville, Ky., if there is a dif- 
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ference in the tax on liquor, or something 
else? 

How are we going to withstand every 
other request from some State that 
thinks it is aggrieved? The State of 
California has a large income from sales 
taxes. Other States ship into our State 
by mail. We do not get a sales tax on 
those items. Is the Congress in the fu- 
ture going to give us the protection which 
it now gives a State which taxes cig- 
arettes, so that we will be able to tax 
everybody who chips into California? I 
am saying to the Congress that we are 
establishing a precedent that will eventu- 
ally come home to roost very painfully 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
think we should consider it very seri- 
ously. The result of my consideration 
suggests that I vote against it. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. All of us who 
heard the testimony were surprised to 
find that there was no conflict or dif- 
ference between any two States that had 
a cigarette tax. There was absolutely 
no conflict of authority or trouble of any 
kind. 

Mr, PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman has not answered my question. 
He said there was no conflict between 
the several States which think they can 
make some money out of the bill. What 
I want to know is how he is going to re- 
sist future appeals to help other States 
collect their taxes. Would the gentle- 
man be kind enough to tell me that? 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Well, we have 
never had a proposition just exactly like 
that. As I said in my original remarks 
on this bill, this is not a bill to collect 
taxes. This is a bill to prevent evasion 
of taxes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. But it is 
a bill for the Federal Government, pre- 
sumably, in the words of the gentleman 
who spoke before me, without any ap- 
propriation, without any bureau, without 
any additional employees, to help States 
prevent evasion. That is something that 
I cannot believe. Federal agencies do 
not work so simply. Our next request 
will be for a bureau to see that the cig- 
arette tax is collected in Illinois or Ohio 
from the citizens of California and other 
Stetes, if this bill is adopted. It would 
impose upon the citizens of a nontax 
State a burden which I think belongs up- 
on the tax State, where the money goes. 
This is an innovation in taxation. 

Mr, GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I yield. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. The gentle- 
man from California is going far afield 
when he talks about the requirement to- 
morrow of the building up of an execu- 
tive agency to enforce this bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. The 
gentleman has had experience in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. The very 
point involved here is that no such re- 
quirement exists, none will exist, because 
the Federal Government takes unto it- 
self not one single administrative duty 
to assist the State in the collection of 
the tax. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I think 
the gentleman is saying, then, that the 
bill is perfectly worthless, because it has 
no teeth in it that would permit en- 
forcing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Puiturps] has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members from the 
State of California are not objecting to 
this bill on the ground that it would in 
any way help or hurt our State. I do 
not believe we ship a single cigarette out 
of our State into any other State that 
has a cigarette tax. We do have a 2! 
percent sales tax in oyr State on items 
that are purchased, and we also have a 
use tax, but we do not ask people from 
the other States to send invoices in to 
our State Franchise Tax Commissioner 
in order that the tax commissioner 
may go to a citizen and say, “You have 
bought something from out of the State, 
and consequently you must pay a tax.” 
We do not ask you in Ohio, Missouri, 
Indiana, or any other State in the Union 
to do that. W<« take care of our own tax 
matters. 

Let me point out something in the 
Constitution. It reads as follows: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State. 


As a matter of fact, any one of those 
States which tax cigarettes is not per- 
mitted to lay a tax on the cigarettes that 
may be exported into an adjoining State. 


So Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, or any State 
in the Union, is not permitted to tax 
for export to another State, cigarettes 
so exported. No State can tax, or collect 
a tax, on exports of anything to any 
other State. Then the Constitution 
states that no preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue to the ports of one State over those 
of another. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you are going 
very far afield when you place these bur- 
dens on interstate commerce. It seems 
to me that it is wholly unwise, and I am 
sure that my _ distinguished friends 
whom I have heard talk sanely on other 
subjects before this House would in no 
wise whatsoever support this bill if it 
were not for the fact that his home State 
governments are breathing down the 
back of their necks asking them to pass 
this bill. With that kind of pressure on 
them they do not use the same kind of 
judgment they would on other matters 
which I have heard them argue from the 
standpoint of what is right and what is 
proper for the whole Nation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
‘gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman has 
just read a very clear statement with 
regard to the restrictions placed upon the 
Federal Government in the matter of 
taxing commodities going from one State 
to another. Does not the gentleman 
feel] that it would be an even more griev- 
ous violation of the Constitution for us 
to enact a law which makes it a crime to 
deal in interstate-commerce shipment? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Legislation which 
would make it a crime upon the seller, 
not upon the buyer. In my State itisa 
crime upon the buyer if he buys some- 
thing from out of the State for his use 
that is subject to a use tax, but it is not 
a crime upon the seller in another State. 

Mr. COOLEY. But this law would 
make it a crime upon the seller. 

Mr. HINSHAW. On the seller and not 
on the buyer. That is where the great 
mistake is made—the penalty is not upon 
the buyer within your own State. You 
are making it a crime subject to $1,000 
fine and imprisonment fcr anyone in one 
State to purchase cigarettes in that State 
and ship them to another State. That is 
a burden upon interstate commerce. If 
it is to be made a crime, let it be made a 
crime on the buyer of the cigarettes who 
brings them into a State and evades the 
payment of the State excise tax. To put 
the stigma of criminality on the person 
of the neighboring State who ships ciga- 
rettes into another State is wrong. I 
am not arguing this way because my 
State wouid derive any benefit at all, for 
it will not, either one way or the other, 
because we are not in that business, but 
there is such a thing as constitutionality, 
there is such a thing as doing that which 
is right; and as I said earlier in my re- 
marks many of our colleagues here in 
the House would not be arguing the way 
they do here today were it not for the 
fact that their Governors and tax com- 
missioners are breathing down the back 
of their necks trying to get this bill 
passed. We are here to represent the 
people of all the States. 

Mr. COOLEY. Much has been said 
about the constitutionality of this ill. 
Does the mere fact that some 40 States 
want to do something that is contrary 
to the Constitution make it any less our 
responsibility to uphold the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course not. Not 
only are we sent nere to represent the 
people of our States but to represent the 
people of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Does the 
gentleman mean there is anything revo- 
lutionary about the idea that We are here 
to represent the people of the 38 States 
in doing what seems best to them and 
for them? 

Mr. HINSHAW. We are here, my 
good friend—I have such high regard for 
the gentleman who asked that question— 
I had a good retort in mind, but I will not 
make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Any person selling or disposing of 
cigarettes in interstate commerce whereby 
such cigarettes are shipped to other than 
a distributor licensed by or located in a State 
taxing the sale or use of cigarettes shall, not 
later than the 10th day of each month, for- 
ward to the tobacco-tax administrator of the 
States into which such shipment is made 
@ memorandum or a copy of the invoice 
covering each and every such shipment of 
cigarettes made during the previous calen- 
dar month into said State; the memorandum 
or invoice in each case to include the name 
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and address of the person to whom the ship- 
ment was made, the brand, and the quan- 
tity thereof. 

Sec. 3. Whoever violates the provisions of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 12 months, or 
both. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “12” and insert 
— 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. HaLLeck) 
having resumed the chair, Mr DonpeEro, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5645) to assist States in collecting sales 
and use taxes on cigareties, pursuant to 
House Resolution 605, he reported the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. May the 
Chair inquire whether or not any Mem- 
ber of the minority wishes to offer a 
motion to recommit? If not, the gentle- 
man from Missouri qualifies and the 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri moves to recom- 


mit the bill H. R. 5645 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. BENNETT of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 30, noes 76. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cote of Missouri) 
there were—ayes 83, noes 35. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. 


The 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So the bill was passed and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp at the close of gen- 
eral debate on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. [Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD in two instances, to include in one 
an article on yield insurance and in the 
other testimony offered before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp and include » state- 
ment. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorpr in two instances and in each to 
include extraneous matter. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill H. R. 5607 may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore entered. 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 602 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: ? 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 409) pro- 
viding for membership and participation by 
the United States in the World Health Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
joint resolution and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
olution presently before us makes in or- 
der the consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 409. It provides for 1 hour of 
general debate. The rule is an open 
rule. 

House Joint Resolution 409 provides 
for adherence on the part of the United 
States to the International Health Or- 
ganization. This matter has been before 
the Congress for some time. It was re- 
ported favorably in the other body and 
was passed unanimously by that body 
and has been recommended unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House. The resolution which makes 
possible our adherence to that body has 
been amended in some particulars. The 
amendments, to my mind, are very prop- 
er safeguarding amendments. The res- 
olution likewise provides for an authori- 
zation of an appropriation not to exceed 
$1,920,000 in any 1 year. 

In view of the fact that the World 
Health Organization is already in exist- 
ence, having been approved by 26 na- 
tions of the world, it seems high time, in 
my opinion, that the United States 
should become a member. 

The purpose of the organization will 
be explained in detail by the Member in 
charge for the Committee on Foreigr Af- 
fairs. I might say briefly that there are 
certain things in the whole field of world 
health that can be done only by inter- 
national action, and would be of very 
great value to the United States. I hope 
very much that we will adopt this rule 
and then pass House Joint Resolution 
409. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no further re- 
quests for time on the rule, so I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 409) 
providing for membership and participa- 
tion by the United States in the World 
Health Organization and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 409, 
with Mr. Barrett in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing we the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 409 is the successor, as 


the gentleman from Massachusetts 
stated, to House Joint Resolution 161, 
which I introduced on March 26, 1947. 
It was studied carefully by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee a year ago, with open 
hearings, various limiting amendments 
were added and it was reported out unan- 
imously by the committee in July 1947. It 
was deemed advisable to incorporate ad- 
ditional safeguards as to qualifications of 
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personnel and appropriations, as certain 
lauguage was ambiguous, So they were 
added and the joint resolution was 
reintroduced. 

I do not want to take up any more time 
here this afternoon than is necessary to 
make a brief explanation of the resolu- 
tion. The hearings and committee re- 
port are comprehensive. The resolution 
authorizes the President to accept mem- 
bership in the World Health Organiza- 
tion which is one of the so-called spe- 
cialized agencies under the Social and 
Economic Council of the United Nations. 
Others are Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, UNESCO (the United Nations 
Educational, Cultural, and Scientific 
Organization), International Civil Avia- 
tion Organizatidn, Universal Postal 
Union, International Telecommunica- 
tions Union, International Bank, and 
so on. 

It also authorizes the President to 
name delegates to the organization’s an- 
nual assembly and to designate a repre- 
sentative to serve on its executive board 
of 18, when the U. S. A. is chosen as one 
of the members of that board. It author- 
izes appropriations to cover our own 
expenses in participating, and to make 
our annual contribution to the work of 
the organization. 

The history of this organization is that 
in the San Francisco Conference for 
drawing up the Charter of the United 
Nations, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending that steps should be taken as 
early as possible to form an international 
health agency that would coordinate, 
assist and improve the various activi- 
ties in the field of health being carried 
out by most nations throughout the 
world. 

The United States Senate in December 
1945 passed a resolution asking the Pres- 
ident to take the initiative in urging the 
United Nations to convene a conference 
for that purpose. The Social and Eco- 
nomic Council passed a resolution call- 
ing such a conference and it met for a 
month in June and July of 1946. Out of 
it came the WHO constitution which 
you will find in the committee report be- 
ginning on page 11. A year ago the Sen- 
ate unanimously passed a resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 98, similar to 
my original resolution. The legislation 
here was caught in the jam at the end 
of the last session, and we have not had 
a chance to bring it up until now. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I cannot find any- 
thing in the bill which will provide that 
such appointees of the President to this 
organization shall be technically quali- 
fied. Do you have anything in the bill 
on that? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, on page 2, line 13, it 
Says “such representative must be a 
graduate of a recognized medical school, 
and have spent not less than 10 years in 
active practice as a physician or 
surgeon.” 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. That was one of the safe- 
guards put in at the insistence of mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. This legislation is limited 
to an amount not over $1,900,000 for any 
one year, which would be the cost to the 
United States. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, $1,920,000. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, you have added 
$20,000? 

Mr. JUDD. It was always there. 

Mr. RICH. It was? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. Well, it might not be so 
bad for $1,900,000, but I do not know 
how you are going to spend that $20,000. 

Mr. JUDD. You mean you do not 
know where we are going to get that 
$20,000, do you not? 

Mr. RICH. The point I want to make 
is that previous to the time that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs took this 
legislation back, the day before it was 
reported to the House, they had a figure 
in it permitting those who made this 
agreement to obligate the United States 
for about 38% percent of all the costs 
required for this health organization to 
take care of anything they wanted to 
take care of. There are over 2,000,000,- 
000 people in the world. The United 
States has 140,006,000 people and would 
be obligated to stand 3812 percent of the 
expense. I want to say that we worked 
to get this $1,900,000 in this bill for a 
long time. I think we did a mighty good 
job because the nations of the world are 
looking to Uncle Sam to pay the bill for 
everything. This country some day is 
going to rue that. They are going to 
regret assuming this responsibility. I 
congratulate the gentleman from Min- 
nesota now for seeing the error of our 
ways in some of the things that we did. 
He is trying to correct much of this legis- 
lation. I give him a great deal of credit, 
knowing where his heart is in trying to 
take care of all the people throughout 
the world. I want to try to help people, 
too, but there is a limit to our financial 
responsibility. So my hat is off to you, 
and I wish you luck, but I am glad we 
put that limitation on you, so that you 
cannot go out and try to take care of all 
the sick people all over the world and 
expect Uncle Sam to pay for it. 

Mr. JUDD. Iam grateful for the gen- 
tleman’s contribution, even though the 
premise for much of his remarks is in 
error. 

Mr. RICH. Name one. 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, the resolution 
had the limitation in it as it originally 
came from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. RICH. Thirty-eight and one-half 
percent of all that the 36 or 40 nations 
wanted to spend, and you did not know 
whether that would be three million or 
three billion. 

Mr. JUDD. The language of the for- 
mer resolution read: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually to the Department of State, 
such sums, not to exceed $1,920,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1947, as may be 
necessary for the payment by the United 


States of its share of the expenses of the 
organization. 
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We assumed the word “annually” 
meant that it was $1,920,000 annually, 
but to make sure, in the new version, 409, 
I added the words “per annum” after the 
$1,920,000. The language now states 
clearly what I have always had in mind 
as I think the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania clearly understood. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, no, no. I did not un- 
derstand it, because in so many of these 
things we are doing for these nations in 
the world, we are just going in blind. We 
are just doing all these things for these 
nations without any regard or any re- 
spect for the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. JUDD. I am grateful to the gen- 
tleman for his support. Now that he has 
joined us, I hope that nobody else will 
object. 

Mr. RICH. Do you mean to state that 
I am the only one who would object to a 
bill like that? 

Mr. JUDD. I commend the gentle- 
man for his careful guarding of the 
Treasury on every occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic body of this 
organization is the World Health Assem- 
bly. Thirty members of the United Na- 
tions and eight nonmember nations have 
already joined. The United States will 
be the thirty-ninth. About 60 nations 
signed the convention. A great many 
of them have been waiting before join- 
ing to see what the United States will do, 
because in the Western Hemisphere we 
already have a somewhat similar or- 
ganization, the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau. The United States took the 
lead in setting that up back in 1907 or 
1908. The Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 
reau voted over a year ago to merge its 
activities with the World Health Organ- 
ization whenever it came into being. 
Naturally, its members did not want to 
join the World Health Organization until 
they were sure that we would, too. So 
there is no question but that at least 60 
countries will join. 

The first World Health Assembly is to 
meet in Geneva on June 24, That is the 
reason for the pressure to get this reso- 
lution through, so that our delegation 
can be present at the first meeting and 
have a hand in getting it started off well 
on the basis of what we regard as sound 
principles. 

I should like, if I may, to discuss for a 
few moments the reasons why the com- 
mittee believes this is an advisable thing 
todo. The main objectives of the organ- 
ization are three. The first is to elimi- 
nate or reduce epidemics by attacking 
diseases and disease-spreading condi- 
tions at their source. The second is to 
prevent or reduce the spread of those 
diseases which cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated at their source. 

The method of quarantine was reason- 
ably adequate in the olden days when 
people traveled slowly. If a man infect- 
ed with smallpox got on a ship, it would 
take him from 6 to 30 days to get to his 
destination and he would usually come 
down with smallpox before he got there. 
The officials could discover it during the 
voyage or at quarantine examination. 
All sick or suspected persons were put in 
qurantine until they recovered or until 
the incubation period expired and they 
were freed. : 
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Actually it is not practical now to de- 
pend upon such quarantine at La Guardia 
Field, Washington, Miami, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis, 
the main airports at which planes land 
trom other countries after only 6 to 30 
hours en route. We cannot ask all 
passengers to sit in quarantine for days 
until the incubation period has expired 
to see whether any of them have this, 
that, or the other disease, before we let 
them go freely in our population. 

Last year a person was exposed to 
smallpox in Mexico and rode on a bus 
to New York. There he exposed some 
people and they came down with small- 
pox. It cost the people and the city of 
New York over $6,000,000 to take care of 
the inoculations, hospitalization, and so 
forth, resulting from one case that would 
not have existed if the disease had been 
reduced to the minimum at the source. 

A third objective is the larger problem 
of improving the nutrition, the sanita- 
tion, the general health level, and there- 
fore the economic level of all countries. 
That is the long-term program. All 
countries must work together to do ail 
three. 

Mr. Chairman, in matters of health, 
just as in matters of politics and eco- 
nomics, we live in a shrunken world. The 
United States is in the process of think- 
ing through what its position in this new 
contracted world is to be. 

We have spent a great deal of time in 
the last few years debating what the eco- 
nomic, financial, and political conditions 
of the world are to be, and we are deal- 
ing now in this Congress with measures 
relating to what our new position is to 
be in matters of education and informa- 
tion exchange, international organiza- 
tions, military arrangements, and so on. 

Not many people have paid much at- 
tention to the problem of health. Yet, 
the urger.cy is as great there as in the 
others, I believe. 

Someone has said, “a nation can rise 
no higher than the health level of its 
people.” That is true in considering its 
industrial strength, its military strength, 
and in the long run it is true of its cul- 
tural level. 

If a nation must spend too much of its 
time and energy keeping its people alive 
and with too great a percentage of its 
population debilitated by bad nutrition 
or chronic illness, diseases resulting from 
inadequate sanitation and other public- 
health measures, it simply cannot build 
up its industries or its militarr strength, 
so as to take a position of real power 
and influence. 

The United States has two choices in 
this matter and only two choices: One is 
to work with other nations to attack dis- 
eases at their source, to try to remove 
the causes of them and thereby reduce 
their threat to all peoples the world over, 
including ourselves; the other is to let 
the rest of the world go, and try to iso- 
late ourselves from the epidemics, dis- 
eases, debilitation and the resulting pov- 
erty, backwardness, hunger, discontent, 
and revolutionary temper that inevitably 
develop in the wake of such conditions. 

Doubtless we all wish we could ignore 
the rest of the world but we cannot. The 
second course is impossible today. 
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Why should the United States enter 
this joint world program? I see four 
main reasons: The first you may perhaps 
call scientific. 

It is important to know more about the 
cause, spread, treatment, and prevention 
of diseases, and that cannot be accom- 
plished in the United States alone. 

Many of the greatest discoveries in 
medicine have been made in foreign 
countries. It was an Englishman out in 
India who worked out the cause of ma- 
laria, the disease which causes more 
deaths, more loss of time from work, 
and more economic loss than any other 
single disease in the world. 

It was a Dutchman who invented the 
microscope. 

It was a Frenchman who first demon- 
strated that bacteria cause fermentation 
and discovered the bacterial causes of 
certain diseases. A German discovered 
the cause of tuberculosis. It was the Chi- 
nese who first recognized many centuries 
ago you could inoculate people against 
smallpox. It was improvements in tech- 
nique by an Englishman that made pos- 
sible the reduction and ultimate elimi- 
nation of the curse of smallpox. 

It was an American who discovered the 
methods by which Rocky Mountain fever 
is transmitted—the tick-borne diseases. 

We are debtor to the world for knowl- 
edge not only of the causes of many dis- 
eases and the modes of their transmis- 
sion, but also for the methods of treating 
them. 

Penicillin was a foreign discovery; 
sulpha drugs were a foreign discovery, 
and so was DDT, to mention a few recent 
ones. 

The United States has been skillful in 
taking the discoveries of men abroad, de- 
veloping them and making them com- 
mercially available, because of our great- 
er industrial development. However, 
brains is not a monopoly of any one coun- 
try. To serve our own scientific ad- 
vancement, we must pool the knowledge, 
experience, and ability, the initiative and 
genius of the peoples of all the world. 

Perhaps that reason appeals more to 
a physician than it does to the general 
public. It is just the urge to find out 
the reasons for things, to get at the bot- 
tom of them To me that would be an 
adequate reason if there were no other. 
But there are others. 

A second major reason why we should 
enter the WHO might be called the com- 
mercial or economic reason. One of the 
main functions of this organization is to 
work for standardization of drugs and 
pharmaceutical products and of dosages. 
The old health organization under the 
League of Nations did an excellent job 
in this field. Formerly the Germans had 
one kind of unit for a particular drug, 
the British had another kind of unit, 
and the Americans another kind of unit. 

Half of the time it was hard to know 
just what you were giving a patient or 
how much when you wrote a prescription. 

The health organization of the League 
of Nations worked out for many of these 
products so-called international units. 
There was increasing acceptance of its 
standards by the physicians of the world. 

This new organization should pursue 
that, and will, actively, with benefit to all. 
All scientists or physicians, when they 
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use a word, will be talking about the 
same thing. 

That will be of especial value to us 
commercially, because the United States 
now has the largest drug houses and 
pharmaceutical plants in the world. All 
around the world our products are most 
highly thought of. People want to buy 
them. 

The greater the degree of standardiza- 
tion and of exchange of knowledge and 
personnel, and the greater the experience 
in using our products, the greater will be 
the demand. 

More important is the fact that as we 
help raise the health level of the various 
peoples around the world, we improve 
their capacity to work and their purchas- 
ing power; we increase their ability to 
buy from us all sorts of things that we 
make and want to sell. 

We do not need to dwell upon this 
aspect, but I know all American firms in- 
terested in foreign trade are strongly in 
favor of America’s accepting member- 
ship in the World Health Organization 
because they know that it will be of real 
value to us in dollars and cents. 

The third major reason why we must, 
in our own interest, join the organization 
is our own health security. 

I remember learning in an elementary 
course in economics in college about so- 
called Gresham’s law. Its essence was 
that poor money drives out of circulation 
good money. It is the drepreciated 
money that endangers the good. 

That principle operates in the health 
field, too. Thé€ nation with the highest 
health standards is the one that is jeop- 
ardized most by uncontrolled epidemics, 
no matter where they start. 

Let me give a simple illustration: We 
in America have developed as high 
standards of public health as any in the 
world, with the possible exception of 
some of the Scandinavian nations, and 
perhaps New Zealand. 

However, certain disadvantages come 
from our very excellent Public Health 
Service—just as most good things have 
some bad features. One of them is this: 
Through our inoculations, our quaran- 
tine, our improved sanitation, proper dis- 
posal of sewage, and protection of milk, 
water, and food supplies, we protect and 
preserve some human strains which are 
weak biologically and which nature, left 
to herself, would eliminate. These weaker 
strains grow up and marry and prop- 
agate, and, as a result, some students 
think that our average genetic level in 
this country is falling. Furthermore, the 
individual is protected from minimal ex- 
posures to this or that disease, and, as 
a@ result, does not develop as much in- 
dividual immunity as formerly. He does 
not eat his “peck of dirt” as used to be 
said when I was a boy, and therefore does 
not get the gradual inoculation and re- 
sulting immunity to some diseases that 
people formerly did—those who survived. 

In South China where I worked 5 
years, many of the Chinese who had had 
malaria in childhood had developed an 
immunity to it, so that they would go for 
years without an attack, although fre- 
quently bitten by infected mosquitoes. 

Northern Chinese would come down 
from areas where it is so dry there are 
no mosquitoes and therefore no malaria. 
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They would be infected for the first time, 
and I have seen them die within 24 
hours, just turn black. They had no 
immunity whatsoever. 

When Americans, who have been pro- 
tected for generations and may be both 
genetically weaker and individually less 
immune to many diseases, travel all over 
the world and are exposed to these dis- 
eases, as they will increasingly in the 
years ahead, they will be not the strong- 
est in resisting those diseases, but the 
weakest. The dangers to ourselves of 
diseases in Timbuktu or India or China 
are not imaginary; they are genuine and 
real. 

In health as in economics and politics, 
it is impossible to be separated com- 
pletely from the rest of the world. 

That brings me to the fourth of the 
major reasons why I think We should join 
and support this Organization—the hu- 
manitarian reason, if you want to call 
it that, concern for the welfare of all 
people. Ido not need to enlarge on that. 
Americans have always understood it. 

The first moral isolationist in history 
was named Cain. He said, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” and all of history 
shouts back, “Yes, you are. You ought 
to be his keeper because he is your broth- 
er, but if you ignore all humanitarian 
reasons and consider only your own wel- 
fare, you must be his keeper in order to 
protect yourself. If you do not keep his 
legitimate interests secure, you cannot 
keep your own. If you do not treat him 
decently, ultimately he or his maladies 
rise up and destroy you.” 

In this closely integrated, shrunken 
world, it is not just a matter of senti- 
mentality or charity or humanitarian- 
ism, it is a matter of stern inescapable 
necessity that man must pay attention 
to the well-being of his neighbor. 

America will give in this program, cer- 
tainly, but America will also get; and in 
my judgment she will get far more than 
she gives. 

It seems to me this is a case where 
there should be little argument. The 
cost will be infinitesimal compared to 
the benefits. 

It is a case where what we ought to do 
for humanitarian reasons coincides with 
what we ought to do for reasons of in- 
telligent self-interest. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no requests for time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this opportunity merely 
to state that during the course of the 
hearings on this measure the individuals 
and organizations which appeared, in- 
cluded the American Medical Association, 
the nurses’ organization, and the Dental 
Association. There was no opposition 
voiced to the measure under considera- 
tion here today. To the contrary, all 
individuals and groups were strongly in 
favor of the passage of the measure and 
stressed the necessity for it in this day 
and age. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
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United States in the World Health Organi- 
zation (hereinafter referred to as the Or- 
ganization), the constitution of which was 
adopted in New York on July 22, 1946, by the 
International Health Conference for the es- 
tablishment of an International Health Or- 
ganization, and deposited in the archives of 
the United Nations. 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, the 
bill to be printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object, and move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate from the 
humanitarian standpoint to oppose a bill 
of this type. I think the objectives of the 
bill are excellent. We enter into what we 
call a cooperative health effort with the 
other nations. I do become somewhat 
disturbed when I find this country en- 
tering into so many international agree- 
ments and proposals which involve this 
country not for 1 year or 5 years or even 
10, but for an indefinite time. 

As I read the bill it would make it pos- 
sible for the United States to withdraw 
after giving a year’s notice. It only costs 
something over $1,900,000 the first year. 
It also provides that the individual who 
is to be the director under this World 
Health Organization shall be a practicing 
physician of 10 years’ experience. But I 
am here to tell you that this is just the 
beginning. You are going to find organi- 
zations set up that are going to try to 
cure syphilis all over the world. This 
would include some $0 percent of the peo- 
plein certain sections of the world. They 
are going to try to prevent gonorrhea 
the world over. This Congress will find 
many demands for money to be spent, 
perhaps without wisdom, in an attempt 
to conquer disease. This is not without 
merit, but could well be an endless ac- 
tion. This is just the start of an activity 
with an appetite for appropriations, 
much of which will be wasted. 

I know you can put up a splendid argu- 
ment about what it is going to do, about 
international air travel, the prevention of 
smallpox, malaria, and other diseases 
that can be spread by the airplane from 
one end of the earth to the other. As a 
physician of a good many years practice 
I am inclined to feel that this is just an- 
other organization that is going to in- 
volve this country in an endless line of 
difficulties. This $1,800,000 authorized in 
this bill is merely a drop in the bucket 
to what you are going to be asked to ap- 
propriate next year and the year after. 
On the other hand, I want the Recorp 
to show that while I feel the humanitar- 
ian principles and the things you seek to 
accomplish are excellent. It is not al- 
ways what we would like to do for the 
world, but what this country can afford 
to do. The taxpayers are being called 
upon for so many activities of this type 
that I doubt the wisdom of spreading cut 
to a point that we gradually drain our 
economic system white—we are anemic 
now. 

I will not ask for a roll call; the time 
is so late, but did want the R&Ecorp to 
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show that in my opinion, while the ob- 
jectives of the bill are excellent, the end 
results will be disappointing. 

Surely civilization, as we advance, gets 
more and more complicated, and I ex- 
pect the medical profession and science 
have contributed somewhat to this com- 
plication. Yes, life has been prolonged— 
disease is being conquered to a point 
that more and more people enjoy old age 
with social security plus pensions. This 
will continue under the great free- 
enterprise system of medical care in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, we are entering upon a 
program of preventive medicine. I do 
not say that is not a good thing to do. 
If we could cure all the syphillis, all the 
gonorrhea, and other diseases in the 
world, it would have the approval of 
thinking people. I doubt if this perfec- 
tion is possible. The food problems of 
Asia and many parts of the world are 
now critical. When the span of life is 
increased the problems are complicated. 
I shall not oppose passage of this meas- 
ure, but I do have grave doubts as to the 
results. This Congress will enter an- 
other world-cooperation problem, the 
end of which is notin sight. The adven- 
ture has my blessing. Its work can be 
reviewed each year—its continuance 
should rest on results obtained. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly 
supporting this measure to join in 
the World Health Organization. I 
did not intend to speak on it, other 
than to cast a favorable vote, butin 
view of the remarks just made I feel 
compelled to add my own view of the sit- 
uation. I cannot agree with the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] in 
very much of his statement, other than 
that we ought, as a Nation, not to at- 
tempt the impossible and that there is a 
limit to our resources. In matters of 
health for the individual, we do not 
usually inquire whether we can afford 
the doctor bill. I do not know that we 
ought to inquire too carefully concern- 
ing the cost of the Nation’s doctor bill. 
Insofar as the world’s doctor bill is con- 
cerned, a part of it is ours, and there is 
such a thing as too much economy for 
our health’s sake. 

As has been so often pointed out, radio 
has made the world a whispering gallery 
and airplane transportation has made 
the whole world a back-yard neighbor- 
hood, and no man lives unto himself 
alone. When I was a boy we heard it 
said by wise men that the rich man could 
not live in safety in his mansion on the 
hill with contagious disease rampant 
among the poor in the alleys at the foot 
of the hill, for disease is no respecter of 
boundary lines. The fast-moving events 
which my short life has seen transpire 
have expanded the truth of that saying 
a thousand or a million fold. I think 
this measure is not only humane but emi- 
nently wise and very practical. I com- 
pliment Dr. Jupp and all who have 
worked with him in this legislative effort. 

I was one of the first to be alarmed 
and to call for appropriation to combat 
the foot-and-mouth disease, on hearing 
of the recent outbreak in the neighbor- 
ing Republic of Mexico. I think we very 
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wisely made available tens of millions of 
dollars to keep that dreadful livestock 
disease from our borders. Are not our 
people far more important than our live- 
stock? To protect ourselves as well as 
others is the intent of this bill, and I can- 
not see how there can be reasonable 
objection to its enactment. 

This is another move toward coopera- 
tion of nations in regard to problems 
that are of world-wide scope and sig- 
nificance. As such, I am glad to support 
the resolution. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot resist replying 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], who I believe is 
a@ medical man. It should not be over- 
looked, as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] so ably pointed out, that 
this $1,920,000 is peanuts alongside of 
what it cost the State of New York, just 
last year $6,000,000 for one epidemic or 
three times the cost of this bill for a 
year. 

I also believe that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Nebraska with reference 
to the long life of our citizens in this 
country causing complication of the 
food problem and also the problem of 
caring for our aged is a sorry argument 
against this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the bill. I congratulate the com- 
mittee on its fine work and I hope the 
= will be passed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time to attend a specified session or 
specified sessions of the World Health Assem- 
bly of the Organization not to exceed three 
delegates of the United States and such num- 
ber of alternates as he may determine con- 
sistent with the rules of procedure of the 
World Health Assembly. One of the dele- 
gates shall be designated as the chief dele- 
gate. Whenever the United States becomes 
entitled to designate a person to serve on 
the Executive Board of the Organization, 
under article 24 of the constitution of the 
organization, the President shall designate 
@ representative of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and not to exceed one alternate to at- 
tend sessions of the executive board. Such 
representative must be a graduate of a rec- 
ognized medical school and have spent not 
less than 10 years in active practice as a 
physician or surgeon. Such representative 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
a rate not to exceed $12,000 per annum and 
any such alternate shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$10,000 per annum for such pericd or periods 
as the President may specify, except that no 
Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or officer of the United States who 
is thus designated shall be entitled to re- 
ceive such compensation: Provided, That no 
person shall serve as such representative, 
delegate, or alternate until such person has 
been investigated as to loyalty and security 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation: Pro- 
vided further, That no citizen of or resident 
in the United States shall participate in any 
session, conference, or meeting, or other 
work of the World Health Organization or 
of any subordinate committee or organiza- 
tion thereof without the consent of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually to the Department of 
State— 
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(a) such sums, not to exceed $1,920,000 per 
annum, as may be necessary for the pay- 
ment by the United States of its share of the 
expenses of the Organization, including 
those incurred by the Interim Commission, 
as apportioned by the Health Assembly in 
accordance with Article 56 of the Constitu- 
tion of the Organization: Provided, however, 
That the annual United States quota of 
contribution to the total budget of the 
Organization shall not be greater in propor- 
tion than the United States quota of con- 
tribution to the total budget of the United 
Nations; and 

(b) such additional sums, not to exceed 
$83,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947, as may be necessary to pay the expen- 
ses incident to participation by the United 
States in the activities of the Organization, 
including— 

(1) salaries of the representative or repre- 
sentatives and alternates provided for in 
section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; services as author- 
ized by section 15 of Public law 600, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, allowances for living quarters, includ- 
ing heat, fuel, and light and cost of living 
allowances to persons temporarily stationed 
abroad; printing and binding without re- 
gard to section 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 
(44 U. S. C. 111), and section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; and 

(2) such other expenses as the Secretary of 
State deems necessary to participation by 
the United States in the activitier of the 
Organization: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of section 6 of the act of July 30, 1946, 
Public Law 565, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and regulations thereunder, applicable to 
expenses incurred pursuant to that act shall 
be applicable to any expenses incurred pur- 
suant to this paragraph (b) (2). 

Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that, in the absence of any provision in the 
World Health Organization Constitution for 
withdrawal from the Organization, the 
United States reserves its right to withdraw 
from the Organization on a 1-year notice: 
Provided, however, That the financial obli- 
gations of the United States to the Organi- 
gation shall be met in full for the Organi- 
zation’s current fiscal year. 

Sec. 5. In adopting this joint resolution, 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that nothing in the constitution of the 
World Health Organization in any manner 
commits the United States to enact any 
specific legislative program regarding any 
matters referred to in said constitution. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr, HALLECK) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Barrett, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, report- 
ed that that Committee, having had un- 
der consideration the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 409) providing for member- 
ship and participation by the United 
States in the World Health Organization 
and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for, pursuant to House Resolution 602, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a similar Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 98) providing for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the World Health Organization 
and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership for the 
United States in the World Health Organiza- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Organiza- 
tion), the constitution of which was adopted 
in New York on July 22, 1946, by the Inter- 
national Health Conference for the estab- 
lishment of an international health organi- 
zation, and deposited in the archives of the 
United Nations. 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time to attend a specified session 
or specified sessions of the World Health 
Assembly of the Organization not to exceed 
three delegates of the United States and 
such number of alternates as he may deter- 
mine consistent with the rules of procedure 
of the World Health Assembly. One of the 
delegates shall be designated as the chief 
delegate. Whenever the United States be- 
comes entitled to designate a person to serve 
on the Executive Board of the Organization, 
under article 24 of the constitution of the 
Organization, the President shall designate 
such person who shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate not to exceed $12,000 
per annum for such period or periods as 
the President may specify, except that no 
Member of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or officer of the United States 
who is thus designated shall be entitled to 
receive such compensation. The President 
may also designate such alternates as may 
be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the payment by the 
United States of its share of the expenses 
of the Organization, including those incurred 
by the Interim Commission, as apportioned 
by the Health Assembly in accordance with 
article 56 of the constitution of the Organi- 
zation, and such additional sums as may 
be necessary to pay the expenses incident 
to participation by the United States in the 
activities of the Organization, including (a) 
salaries of the officials provided for in sec- 
tion 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere without regard to the 
civil-service and classification laws; (b) travel 
expenses without regard to the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations, as amended, 
the Subsistence Expense Act of 1926, as 
amended, and section 10 of the act of March 
3, 1933, as amended, and, under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe, travel expenses of families and 
transportation of effects of the Unite i States 
Officials provided for in section 2 hereof and 
other personnel in going to and returning 
from their post of duty; (c) allowances for 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and 
light, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (5 U. 5. O. 118a), and similar 
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allowances for persons temporarily stationed 
abroad; (d) cost of living allowances under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of State may prescribe, including allowances 
to persons temporarily stationed abroad; (e) 
services as authorized by section 15 of Public 
Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress; (f) official 
entertainment; (g) local transportation; and 
(h) printing and binding without regard to 
section 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 
U.S. C. 111), and section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. 

Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that the United States reserves its right to 
withdraw from the Organization on a 90-day 
notice: Provided, however, That the financial 
obligations of the United States to the Organ- 
ization shall be met in full for the Organiza- 
tion’s current fiscal year. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of Senate Joint 
Resolution 98 and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 409 as 
passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceedings 
by which House Joint Resolution 409 was 
— were vacated, and was laid on the 
table. 


NAVY PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 619 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6341) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker this rule 
will make in order, if adopted, H. R. 
6341, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill is actually known as the 
Navy construction bill. This bill was 
handled on the part of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee by a subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Batrs], who presented the 
matter to the Committee on Rules. Orig- 
inally the bill asked for considerably 
more money than is now in the bill. As 
a matter of fact, this bill has been before 
the Committee on Rules off and on, may 
I say, for a good many months. When 
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the original request was made by the 
Navy for the construction of public works, 
the sum total was about $2,000,000,000. 
This was reduced by the Shore Stations 
Development Board and various review 
boards of the navy to $846,000,000. Sub- 
sequently the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Navy further reduced the total down 
to $250,000,000. As reported in H. R. 
3314, the predecessor to the present bill, 
the amount was $249,000,000. Further 
action was taken on this bill, and in lieu 
of other bills presented the present bill 
was introduced which now provides for a 
total authorization of $209,689,500, which 
is a saving of about $40,000,000, from the 
bill as originally recommended by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
(H. R. 6341) is to authorize the con- 
struction of the public-works program 
of the Navy both in the continental 
United States and overseas. The total 
cost of the projects included in this bill 
is approximately $210,000,000. Of this 
total sum about $93,000,000 is to be ex- 
pended upon projects located inside the 
United States and about $117,000,000 on 
projects located at overseas stations. 
Of the $93,000,000 for public works within 
the United States, about $70,000,000 is 
authorized for expenditure in the fiscal 
year 1948; of the $117,000,000 for proj- 
ects at overseas bases, about $60,000,000 
is authorized for expenditure in 1948. 

A number of projects included in this 
bill are of vital strategical importance to 
national defense, particularly those lo- 
cated in Alaska and Guam. Certain 
other projects included are essential in 
connection with the programs of re- 
search and development of rockets, 
guided missiles, and other weapons of 
modern warfare. 

A. Among the more important of the 
overseas projects are the following: 

First. The construction of a number of 
super-high-power very-low-frequency 
radio transmitting stations. 

These stations are necessary to pro- 
vide adequate radio communications in 
certain areas where high-frequency 
transmission is unreliable and subject to 
fade-outs. This need exists particu- 
larly in high northern latitudes, where 
it has been found that high-frequency 
transmission is unreliable. This. is es- 
pecially true in the North Pacific areas, 
where high-frequency waves are ex- 
tremely erratic. A number of stations 
of the super-high-power very-low-fre- 
quency type are required in order to pro- 
vide over-all communications coverage 
in northern latitudes. Such coverage is 
essential to logistic and operational sup- 
port of surface craft, aircraft, and other 
forces. Stations of this type are planned 
at Adak and Kodiak in Alaska, at Argen- 
tia in Newfoundland, and in Greenland. 
It is especially important that adequate 
facilities be available for reliable radio 
communications at Adak because its 
Strategic location is such that signals 
can be received there which cannot nor- 
mally be heard elsewhere. Therefore, it 
is vitally important that reliable facili- 
ties be available at Adak in order that 
communications for intelligence pur- 
poses in this area may be carried on un- 
der all conditions. 
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Super-high-power very-low-frequency 
radio stations: 
$2, 395, 000 


NoTe.—One station of this type is also 
planned within continental United States. 
Its location has not yet been determined, 
but will be such as to permit the station to 
cover northern latitudes effectively. Esti- 
mated cost: $7,000,000. 


Second. Projects included in the pro- 
gram for the development of Guam as a 
major base. 

A total of approximately $84,000,000 is 
contemplated for projects at Guam. 
These include the following: 


Naval Operating Base, Guam: 
Dredging and filling at Apra 
Harbor; also necessary utili- 
ties and services 

Naval Medical Center, Guam: 
Development of hospital fa- 
cilities, including buildings 
and ‘accessories. 

Naval Ammunition 
Guam: High explosive storage 
facilities and accessories 

Naval Radio Station, Guam: 
Permanent communication 
facilities, including buildings 
and accessories 

Naval Supply Center, Guam: 
Permanent facilities, includ- 
ing storage buildings , fuel 
Pipe lines, and accessories... 

Fleet Marine Force Base, Guam: 
Development of facilities in- 
cluding buildings, service de- 
pot facilities, and accessories. 

Submarine Base, Guam: Margi- 
nal bulkhead, including base 
site preparation and acces- 
sory construction 


$21, 000, 000 


25, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 


5, 750, 000 


14, 675, 000 


5, 823, 000 


1, 670, 000 


~~ 83, 918, 000 


Total, Guam 


B. Important projects in continental 
United States are as follows: 
he First. Technical and research facili- 
ies. 

In addition to the strategically impor- 
tant overseas projects discussed up to 
this point, there are a number of highly 
important technical and research proj- 
ects included in the bill, which are lo- 
cated within the United States. The 
most important of these are the Naval 
Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.; the Aeronautical Turbine Labora- 
tory, Trenton, N. J.; and additional con- 
struction necessary in connection with 
the rockets and guided missile projects 
at the Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern, Calif., and the Naval Unit, 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
The cost of the items mentioned is as 
follows: 

Naval Air Missile Test Center, 

Point Mugu, Calif 
Aeronautical Turbine Labora- 

tory, Trenton, W. J 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, 

Inyokern, Calif 
Naval Unit, White Sands Prov- 

ing Ground, N. Mex 6, 194, 730 


C. Housing projects, both continental 
and overseas. 

A substantial portion of the expendi- 
tures authorized by this bill will be for 
the construction of urgently needed 
housing for officers, enlisted men, and 
civilian personnel in the continental 
United States and overseas. This will 


$30, 000,000 
22, 759, 000 
3, 670, 500 
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include barracks, bachelor officer quar- 
ters, and family quarters. 

Under existing law, monetary limita- 
tions are placed upon the amounts which 
may be expended for the construction of 
family quarters of temporary or perma- 
nent type construction. These limita- 
tions are set forth in the act of July 8, 
1946, making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947—Public Law 492, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. These limits are as fol- 
lows: 

Permanent construction: 
For commissioned officer 
For commissioned warrant or 
warrant officer. 
For enlisted man 
Temporary construction: 
For commissioned officer. 
For commissioned warrant or 
warrant officer. 


Present costs of labor and materials 
are such that it is impossible to construct 
quarters within the limitations stated 
above. Accordingly, a provision has 
been included in this bill which would 
repeal the existing monetary limitations 
and substitute in lieu thereof space lim- 
itations, based on net floor area in 
square feet. 

Under the space-limitation method, a 
cost factor will be developed each fiscal 
year which will be based on current 
labor and material costs. This factor 
will represent the current cost of con- 
struction per square foot of floor area. 
It will be applied to the total area in com- 
puting the cost in any year of the con- 
struction of family quarters. This fac- 
tor will represent the average cost per 
square foot within the continental United 
States. Because of transportation and 
other additional costs, construction at 
many overseas installations will neces- 
sarily be more expensive. Hence, in esti- 
mating the cost of overseas construction 
in a given area an additional factor will 
be applied as a multiplier. The addi- 
tional factor will take into account the 
differences in the cost of labor, trans- 
portation, and other elements in the par- 
ticular overseas area in question as com- 
pared with similar costs in the United 
States. 

I have discussed briefly some of the 
more important projects in this bill. It 
is very evident that these projects are 
vital for strategic purposes and for the 
rapid implementation of advanced tech- 
nical programs concerned with the 
development of modern-day weapons of 
warfare. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. It is suggested in the re- 
port that a certain amount of housing 
for officers and enlisted men is included 
in the bill, but I can find nothing spe- 
cific as to that. Can the gentleman en- 
lighten us on that? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes, I think I can. 
Those items were questioned by members 
of the Committee on Rules at consider- 
able length. Withou. going into details, 
may I say that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates! advised the Com- 
mittee on Rules that when the bill comes 
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up for consideration certain of those 
projects will be eliminated entirely and 
others considerably cut down. 

Mr. BUCK. Then we can expect to 
handle the housing in the same manner 
the Army housing was handled? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Exactly so. The plans 
and specifications that were set up in 
this bill were questioned. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] 
said there was no intention whatever of 
asking for the projects that were orig- 
inally provided, which would allow a 
good many square feet for the ordinary 
house, and some of them were going to 
cost a lot of money. They are going to 
be cut down in a manner similar to that 
adopted in connection with the Army 
construction bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman’s statement to 
be that when the bill comes up for con- 
sideration and amendment an amend- 
ment will be offered, for instance, on 
page 8, to bring down the area of the 
houses for officers to the same area pro- 
vided in the Army bill? 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Are these overseas in- 
stallations on leased ground or ground 
that we own? 

Mr. RIZLEY. They will be either on 
ground that is owned by our Government 
or that is under long-term lease. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is it for defense pur- 
poses or preparation for war, or what 
is it? 

Mr. RIZLEY. They are for defense 
purposes. We are hopeful that we will 
not get into war, but of course if we get 
into war we will have the facilities. But 
they are necessary for our own security 
and as a permancnt part of our postwar 
Navy building program. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Then we do have ade- 
quate control of all the land and sites 
that this money is going to be spent for? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I notice that on page 
2, beginning at line 4 and the two subse- 
quent lines, there is still this provision 
in the bill for $12,000,000 to acquire land 
for a landing field at the Naval Academy. 

Mr. RIZLEY. It is in the bill, but may 
I say to the gentleman from Kansas that 
it is one of the controversial items in 
the bill. Several members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported the rule out 
with reservations that they would feel 
free to oppose the naval air station that 
the gentleman is talking about when the 
bill came up for consideration on the 
floor of the House. The members of the 
Committee on Rules thought that the 
bill had so many other things of im- 
portance in it that the bill should no 
longer be kept in the committee. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Then we ought to 
assume there will undoubtedly be an 
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amendment to strike that item from the 
bill offered. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is my understand- 
ing. Such an amendment, I understand, 
will be offered. Of course, the House will 
have a chance to pass on it as to whether 
it stays in or goes out. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Is it contemplated 
that the consideration of the bill will be 
completed today, or will it go over until 
another day? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The bill will not be con- 
sidered today, just the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. SaBATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
visions of the bill have been explained 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
RizLey], who presented the rule. He 
pointed out the requisitions on the part 
of the Navy when they originally recom- 
mended appropriations of $2,500,000,000 
for various construction. Later on it was 
cut down. Then it was cut down again. 
Finally it was cut down to about $240,- 
000,000. The Committee on Rules post- 
poned action, and it was cut down to 
about $209,000,000. I suggested that if 
the reductions were continued for an- 
other 10 or 20 days, they might cut it 
down an additional twenty or thirty 
million dollars. There are provisions in 
the bill to which I object. I object to the 
recklessness on the part of our officers, 
and this applies to the Navy as well as 
the Army in spending the money of the 
taxpayers. To them -pending the 
people’s money means nothing. They 
have provided for officers housing and so 
on costing up to $20,000 and even $30,000. 
Surely in the case of California, they 
reduced the cost some so that duplexes 
will only cost about $29,000, and sing’> 
homes will start at $14,000. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Does this conform 
with the President’s request, as requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I do not know. 
Unfortunately, the President is fre- 
quently imposed upon by these brass 
hats, these military gentlemen who love 
to spend the people’s money. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. To spend some more 
money? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. I just wanted 
to call to the gentleman’s attention the 
fact that these very men to whom he is 
now referring in such a vein are exactly 
the same men who led this country to 
victory in the World War and who this 
same gentleman now on the floor praised 
so highly for their efforts at that time. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, there is a great 
difference between those men who fought 
the war and saved the country for our 
democratic form of government and 
saved our liberty from the Nazis and the 
Japs. These men who make these rec- 
ommendations do not do the fighting. 
They are the swivel-chair gentlemen; the 
favored few that are on the inside, that 
never saw a battlefield. Those are the 
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men that I have criticized. Those are 
the men that at all times are ready and 
willing and desirous and persistent in 
spending every dollar they possibly can, 
regardless of how it hurts the taxpayers. 
And, after all, the taxpayers are obliged 
to foot the bill. But I notice there are 
only a few Members present. I actually 
believe that this bill should be considered 
when there is at least a quorum present. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. This is just the rule. 
Of course, the gentleman understands we 
are not going to take up the bill today. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that the agreement? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes. 

‘Mr. SABATH. Well, I did not know 
that. Of course, you gentlemen never 
confide in me and never advise me. I 
have to get things out of the air, as a 
rule. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr, RIZLEY. Of course, I want to 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois for what apparently is 
a reformation on his part. I have been 
under the wrong impression, apparently. 
For years, when the distinguished gentle- 
man was in the well of this House and 
we were spending millions and millions 
and billions of dollars, the gentleman 
was always apparently for all of those ex- 
penditures. Now that the Republicans 
are in charge, if we keep this bill for 
a year and cut it down and cut it down, 
even below the President’s budget re- 
quest, and come in now with this reduced 
bill, the gentleman is still fearful that 
there is too much money in it. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for this 
wave of economy that is flowing in his 
soul at this time. I hope it continues. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment, but if the gen- 
tleman had been on the floor, even dur- 
ing the war when we were considering 
appropriation bills, he would have heard 
me charge recklessness on the part of 
the Army and the Navy as to the con- 
struction of camps and the purchasing 
of oil, and doing this and doing that, 
disregarding the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion. I criticizeq the Board of Engi- 
neers. I criticized them all whenever I 
came to the conclusion that they were 
reckless in their expenditures. I have 
always been trying to save money for the 
taxpayers, regardless of whether they 
were Democrats or Republicans. But, 
unfortunately, most of these people that 
love to spend the money of the Govern- 
ment are Republicans. They are the 
ones who are in charge. They are in 
command. They do not have to pay the 
taxes, but it is the poor Democrats who 
are obliged to pay the greatest share, 
although the great wealth of the Repub- 
licans would justify that they paid more. 
But I am not going to waste time.’ This 
is generally known. I just want to call 
attention to one thing here. 

For instance, let me call attention to 
a few provisions of the bill. One pro- 
vides for an increased appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for the Naval Academy 
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grounds. I promised a real friend of 


mine, another Member who favors it, - 


that I will give it a chance for consider- 
ation on the floor, and let the bill be 
considered in the House and let the House 
decide, because there has been a lot of 
opposition to acquiring the 2,400 acres 
for $12,000,000. There are many resi- 
dences and homes on the property, and 
the objections against the acquisition of 
the property by the Army have been 
strenuous. 

This is the situation. A Republican 
member of the Rules Committee in 
whom I have the utmost confidence, who 
obtained his information from the Navy 
Department, advised the Rules Commit- 
tee that the ultimate cost of this pro- 
gram would be over a hundred millions; 
that instead of the $12,000,000 those who 
have seen the plans and specifications 
say that before we are through building 
expensive residences, clubhouses, and 
playing fields for these gentlemen it will 
cost over $100,000,000. I ask my col- 
league .from Oklahoma if that was not 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman from 
Indiana, I know, is violently opposed to 
that feature of the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Was not that the 
statement that he made? 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman from 
Indiana will speak on that feature of 
the bill I am sure when the bill comes up 
for consideration. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I just wanted to 
have a witness to what I said, although 
invariably it should not be necessary 
because I never deviate from the truth, 
but I know the truth hurts, especially 
some of you gentlemen. 

There is another provision for the ac- 
quiring of a project which involved, I be- 
lieve, something like 60,000 acres in Cali- 
fornia, on which 115 duplex houses are 
to be built at a cost of $3,670,500. It 
follows that every duplex would cost over 
$29,000. Rather expensive, even in Cal- 
ifornia. Goodness knows that they will 
be for the officers because the officers 
will not live in a cheaply constructed 
home. They have got to have resi- 
dences. Otherwise what would they do 
with all these men who serve them, the 
privates they have at their command at 
all times, to attend, to help them as cad- 
dies on the golf field and taking care of 
their polo ponies. 

In view of all these conditions I am 
pleased indeed that we are not to con- 
sider the bill until next Tuesday, for by 
that time the membership will familiarize 
en with the provisions of the 

11, 

In conclusion let me say that most of 
the appropriations in this bill to my mind 
are unnecessary and should be used in- 
stead to build homes for ex-servicemen, 
most of them back 2 or 3 years from the 
war and still unable to obtain decent 
Places in which to live. Many Members 
oppose housing legislation, saying that 
private capital is building low-cost 
houses for the veterans. But what kind 
of houses are they building? ‘They are 
building houses that cost $12,000, $15,000, 
and even $25,000. Let me ask you, how 
many ex-servicemen can afford to buy a 
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$12,000, $15,000, or $20,000 home? They 
cannot do it. 

I say that instead of utilizing all this 
money and material to build these lux- 
urious quarters and residences for Navy 
officers it should be used for home con- 
struction. There would be some chance 
but for the very unfriendly attitude some 
Members have to the housing bill. You 
are holding up the bill of Senator Tart, 
a candidate for the Presidency on your 
side, and Senator ELLENDER and Senator 
Wacner. The Senate has passed the bill 
but we find the Committee on Banking 
and Currency here in this body has it 
bottled up. They had it bottled up all of 
last session and the session before that— 
by you Republicans, still you say you are 
the friends of the veteran. I would like 
to ask what kind of friendship that is. 

I repeat and say in all candor that the 
materials that would go into these fancy 
residences and other unnecessary pro- 
jects, should be used to build homes for 
the needy, deserving ex-servicemen who 
served their Nation during war. They 
are entitled to better consideration and 
fairer treatment at our hands. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. CANFIELD, until 
Tuesday, June 1, on accovnt of official 
business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Hon. 
Thomas J. Brogan. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


WHY NOT A DECENT OLD-AGE PENSION? 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I pose the question to the Congress to- 
day, “Why not a decent old-age pen- 
sion?” é 

This subject has been foremost in my 
mind and in the minds of many of my 
colleagues since I first came to Congress. 
I have yet to find a reason why there 
should not be a decent old-age pension 
for the retired elder citizens of this 
country. I realize there are a number 
of excuses. 

I believe the excuse used most fre- 
quently when we raise this question is, 
“Well, I would like to see a decent old- 
age pension, but now that we have such 
huge appropriations for armaments and 
for the Marshall plan commitments to 
foreign countries, and we have reduced 
taxes, I am afraid that we are going to 
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wake up and find our budget is out of 
balance, and so forth.” 

I wonder if the leadership of this 
House is going to depend on that answer 
to stand up when we go back and face 
our constituents? I wonder if we can 
with a conscience, say to our elder citi- 
zens that we appropriated multiplied bil- 
lions for needy people in Europe and that 
we did not have enough money left over 
to do anything for them in the sad plight 
in which they find themselves today. 

Let us go a little further. When the 
needs of foreign countries came to our 
attention, why did we not say to them 
that we will have to wait and see if 
there is anything left in our budget. 
We did not say that to them. No, Mr. 
Speaker, this Congress can appropriate 
any amount, and apparently at any time, 
to relieve desperate conditions in Europe. 
They say we have expended some twenty- 
two billions since VE-day for this purpose 
and now we commit ourselves for some 
five billions per year over the next 4 or 
5 years to Europe. Then,. we suddenly 
become entirely too poor to even do any- 
thing about the miserable plight of our 
own elder citizens. 

I am not merely raising this question 
today. It has been before this House al- 
most every week for the past many years. 
It is not because we do not have time. 
We have had years and years to study 
the question and to act upon it. Mr. 
Speaker, we may as well face the fact 
that we have not tried horestly to face 
this issue, and I am calling upon the 
House in all the earnestness that I com- 
mand to take whatever time it requires to 
enact a fair and adequate old-age pen- 
sion, to take the place of this miserable 
pittance that is being paid under what we 
term old-age assistance, and that we do 
it before this session ends. 

If the Congress does not accede to this 
most urgent appeal, Mr. Speaker, then, 
tell those of us who are most anxious 
about this matter, just why we are not 
doing it. There are now over 200 Mem- 
bers of this body, on both sides of the 
aisle who are united in a friendly appeal 
for action on this subject during this 
session. Our appeal has been made in a 
most polite and friendly manner. Wa 
have only sought consideration of this 
subject on its merits. We did not try to 
high-pressure the committee. We only 
asked for action at the convenience of 
the committees and the House leadership, 
but during this session. We have been 
fair. We have been patient. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, we have been long-suffering. 
But now, time is of the essence. We are 
making our voices louder. We feel we 
are entitled to consideration. This Con- 
gress is not limited to its power to ap- 
propriate for the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. Our recent 
history insofar as appropriations go in- 
dicates that we can appropriate. Yes, 
we can appropriate even beyond our 
budget if it is necessary. We have done 
it and we can do it again. Now let us 
provide a decent pension for our deserv- 
ing elder citizens before this session ends. 
If it throws our budget out of balance 
this year, then next year, perhaps we can 
cut down on Europe or some other de- 
partment that is less deserving and also 
where the need is less critical. 
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I say, Mr. Speaker, there should be a 
decent, uniform, American old-age pen- 
sion enacted this session to replace old- 
age assistance. If Iam wrong, and there 
should not, Mr. Speaker, why not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEsELTON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced this afternoon a_ resolution 
which would amend section 11 of the 
Federal Airport Act by adding at the end 
of that section the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Administrator shall re- 
quire no assurance from any airport sponsor 
that shall directly affect the economic or 
business-management policy of an airport by 
prescribing a formula, standard or ceiling for 
any rate, rental, charge, or fee established 
for any occupant or user of airport ground, 
building, or other space facility or business 
privilege. 


The resolutio. has been referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and is KE. R. 6747. 

I have done this with the unanimous 
approval of the Massachusetts delegation 
in the House. I further understand that 
probably a similar proposal will be filed 
next week in the other body by the Sena- 
tors from Massachusetts. 

This action has been taken by the Mas- 
sachusetts House delegation primarily 
because the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts faces the loss of $442,000, the 
discretionary portion of the funds allo- 
cated to it under the Federal airport pro- 
gram unless the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration immediately reverses its re- 
fusal to extend the deadline, which ex- 
pires next Monday. These facts appear 
concisely in a resolution adopted unani- 
mously this morning by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
which has been sent to Mr. F. B. Lee, 
Acting Administrator. If a reply is re- 
ceived today, I shall include it in the 
extension of these remarks. The com- 
mittee resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has held hearings on H. R. 6180, 
a bill to amend the Federal Airport Act; and 

Whereas it appears that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has informed the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts that, in 
order to qualify for a grant o: $600,000 for 
project developments at the Gen. Edward 
Lawrence Logan Airport at Boston, Mass., it 
must, on or before May 31, 1948, agree in 
writing, to be effective for a period of 20 
years, to certain provisions now embodied 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
third draft Project Application, Form ACA- 
1624, revised as of March 12, 1948, part III, 
Sponsors Assurances; and 

Whereas the committee has been informed 
that legislation has been reported to the 
general court, the legislative body of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, intended 
to make it possible for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to comply with the require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas the committee has been informed 
further that it is impossible for the legisla- 
tive body of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to complete its action on these pro- 
posals prior to May 81, 1948: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
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Representatives, meeting in executive ses- 
sion, has unanimously adopted a motion to 
formally request by this committee resolu- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion extend the period in which the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts may qualify to re- 
ceive said grant to June 19, 1948. 


In terms of the resolution which I 
have filed and for the information of 
Members from other States, I would like 
to say that the general existing condi- 
tions resulting from the policy adopted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has created so much concern among 
those State and municipal authorities 
who operate airports all over this coun- 
try that their representatives appeared 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce at a recent hearing 
and expressed vigorous disapproval. I 
think it is fair to state that the effect of 
the policy is causing the gravest kind of 
concern throughout our States. In fact, 
it reached a point in the statement of one 
witness where the committee was told, in 
effect, that if the trend toward such a 
policy was extended, he would be com- 
pelled to recommend that the airport, one 
of the largest in the Nation, should de- 
cline to participate in the Federal pro- 
gram. I am greatly concerned, and I 
think others are, that such a development 
on a policy level should jeopardize the 
fulfillment of the hopes we all have of a 
very vigorous and progressive develop- 
ment of our air transport system 
throughout the Nation. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has not been impressed with 
the argument we have advanced repeat- 
edly that it should do its utmost to coop- 
erate with the local authorities in de- 
veloping a sound economic program to 
place these airports on a self-sustaining 
basis and to remove the financial burden 
from the backs of the taxpayers in this 
country. 

As this matter develops, I shall want to 
report to the Members more fully, but, 
at this time, I think this brief outline of 
the situation which confronts the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, together 
with the statement of the general situa- 
tion toward which this resolution is di- 
rected may be adequate. I hope that 
other Members will consult the airport 
authorities in their States to determine 
how the policy of the CAA may be affect- 
ing their airports and that they will take 
an active interest in an effort to devise a 
more satisfactory policy which can be 
indicated to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in the hope that it will ap- 
prove. Of course, if it becomes neces- 
sary for Congress to reexamine the air- 
port legislation and redefine the congres- 
sional intention, I hope this can be done 
promptly. In the meantime, I feel con- 
fident that all of our colleagues will sup- 
port this last desperate effort on the part 
of a sister State to work out some solu- 
tion so that it will not be deprived of a 
substantial grant to which, in every sense 
of the word, it is justly entitled. To say 
the least, it is ironical that a State which 
contributes approximately $4 to the Fed- 
eral revenue for every $1 it receives 
should find itself in this predicament be- 
cause of what I think can be fairly de- 
scribed as arbitrary action by an execu- 
tive office responsible to this Congress. 
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I would like to include, under permis- 
sion granted me, a statement made by 
Assistant Attorney General Sumner W. 
Elton, of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This statement describes in some 
detail the position of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and I think it may be 
very useful as a matter of the record at 
this time since the committee hearings 
will not be available for some time yet. 

I alsc am including two other state- 
ments which will indicate clearly that 
this policy problem does not affect Mas- 
sachusetts alone. While the printed 
hearings and the files of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
disclose the concern which I believe is 
almost unanimous throughout this coun- 
try, because of the possible urgency of 
congressional action, I think these two 
statements from eminently qualified wit- 
nesses will be of particular interest to 
Members from other States, and I repeat 
that I do hope our colleagues from other 
States may obtain prompt advice from 
their airport authorities on this problem. 

May I cal) your attention directly to 
the fact that Mr. Buckley, director of 
airport development, the Port of New 
York Authurity, spoke in behalf of many 
of the major airport operators who are 
members of the Airport Operators Coun- 
cil and to the telegrams to the authori- 
ties in Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, De- 
troit, Jacksonville, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. When I 
discuss this matter further, I propose to 
include a summary of other opinions 
which have been received by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


STATEMENT OF SUMNER W. ELTON, ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, REPRESENTING THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS AND THE . 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
Works 
The Massachusetts Department of Public 

Works in Massachusetts is charged with the 

rehabilitation, expansion, and management 

of General Edward Lawrence Logan Airport— 
the only major terminal airport in the State. 

Logan Airport is one of very few major 
airports in the United States operated by a 
State government. Massachusetts early rec- 
ognized the need for a public airport, and in 
1918 established an airplane-landing field 
near Jefferies Point. In 1928 the city of Bos- 
ton requested and received the right to de- 
velop and operate this landing field as a 
modern airport, and with the assistance of 
Federal funds developed an area sufficient to 
meet the needs of private flying. 

In 1940 the further need arose to develop 
a facility sufficient for the needs of commer- 
cial air transportation. A survey of costs by 
city officials quickly disclosed that the cost 
of expansion to such an extent was greater 
than Boston itself was in a position to as- 
sume. The Commonwealth was therefore 
appealed to, and, accordingly, in 1941, took 
over the entire airport development and 
operation. 

Most of the several hundred airports in the 
United States are owned and operated by 
municipalities and most of them now find 
themselves in a comparable predicament to 
that of Boston in 1940. The development 
and operation of a major air terminal, it may 
be said as a generality, is an enterprise of 
such dimensions as to be beyond the finan- 
cial resources of most single municipalities. 

To date more than $53,000,000 has been 
spent or authorized to be spent for the devel- 
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opment of Logan Airport. Of this amount 
the Federal Government contributed $4,087,- 
000 and the city of Boston spent $1,579,000. 
The State has assumed the balance. 

There are prvsently in actual operation at 
Logan Airport four runways, each of which 
is not less than 7,000 feet long and all of 
which are 300 feet wide. These actual land- 
ing facilities are not exceeded by those of 
any other commercial airport in the United 
States. 

Construction of a permanent apron build- 
ing is currently under way, and a bill is now 
before the legislature for funds for the con- 
struction of a modern permanent terminal 
building at an estimated cost of $15,000,000 
more. 

These runways, the apron building, and 
the terminal building are required to meet 
current and anticipated future needs of com- 
mercial air transportation. They do and will 
replace the totally inadequate existing tem- 
porary facilities. 

At no time in the past has the Common- 
wealth sought to impose charges sufficient to 
return a penny of its huge capital invest- 
ment. Neither does it contemplate doing so 
until the terminal building is completed and 
occupied. Until that time the entire capi- 
tal investment in the airport and much of 
the cost of operating and maintaining it will 
have been the contribution of the Common- 
wealth to the development of commercial 
aviation. 

Since 1941 annual operating. deficit has 
been substantial. For the current fiscal year 
it may well exceed $250,000. 

The sources of income at a major terminal 
airport fall generally into three classes: 
(1) Revenues paid by scheduled air lines for 
landing-field use and hangar rentals; (2) 
revenues paid by nonscheduled and private 
aircraft operators for field and airport serv- 
ices; and (3) from aeronautical and non- 
aeronautical business concessions. 

Because of previous long-term commit- 
ments, no one of these three general sources 
of revenue is currently producing a return 
consistent with current costs and values. 
The maximum development of each of these 
sources of revenue is the paramount chal- 
lenge to the management of all airports, 
since, unlike air lines, airports receive no 
Federal operating subsidy. 

This bill proposes even some more funda- 
mental things: 

1. It would force the surrender by the air- 
port of administrative freedom to impose 
privilege fees upon suppliers who are per- 
mitted to import or to deal within the airport 
in commodities used by scheduled air car- 
riers as distinguished from the unquestion- 
able right to impose privilege fees upon those 
who furnish similar commodities to other 
airport occupants. 

For example, the right of airport manage- 
ment to impose a charge upon a fixed-base 
operator, so-called, or airport aircraft repair 
man and garagekeeper, for sales of service, 
aviation and other gasoline, oil, parts, equip- 
ment and accessories to airport users of such 
supplies is universally conceded. In effect, 
H. R. 6180 would deny this right as to dealers 
and distributors of such supplies who import 
them into an airport, but have no regular 
place of business at the airport, only when 
they are imported for scheduled air carriers, 
but not as to any other airport consumer. 
Charges or fees upon a gallonage basis to dis- 
tributors of petroleum products who import 
their products into an airport for scheduled 
air-line use are opposed, not because such a 
charge would violate any recognized principle 
or policy, but only because it is alleged that 
under the terms of petroleum distributors’ 
area contracts the air line, and not the pe- 
troleum distributor, would bear the ultimate 
burden. There is no law that would prevent 
modification of such terms and the absorp- 
tion or sharing of this burden by petroleum 
companies, 
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Nevertheless, in the case of meals aloft fur- 
nished to scheduled air lines by a producer 
who has no place of business on the airport 
and whose product competes with the air- 
port restaurant concession, it is agreed by 
CAA that a privilege charge on such a sup- 
plier is proper whether or not the supplier 
would pass the charge on to the scheduled 
air-line user. By H. R. 6180 such a charge 
would be impossible as to meals aloft served 
to scheduled carriers. 

Obviously, then, the rationale of H. R. 6180 
is solely to insulate scheduled air lines from 
any possibility of having legitimate privilege 
charges to airport distributors, whether they 
do or do not have a place of business at the 
airport, being passed on to them to pay. 
This, it is submitted, is a matter properly left 
for negotiation between the local distributor 
and the local consumer in any instance. 

2. It would invalidate section 11 (1) of the 
Federal Airport Act, which, in effect, directs 
the CAA to prevent unjust discrimination 
against airport commodity consumers who 
are not scheduled air carriers. 

Section 11 (1) reads as follows: 

“As a condition precedent to his approval 
of a project under this act, the Administrator 
shall receive assurances in writing, satisfac- 
tory to him that— 

“(1) The airport to which the project re- 
lates will be available for public use on fair 
and reasonable terms and without unjust 
discrimination.” 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would at once place scheduled air carriers in 
a preterred class by exempting them from the 
risk of being required by their suppliers to 
bear the burden of legitimate business priv- 
ilege assessments upon the suppliers. But all 
other consumers of identical commodities at 
an airport would not enjoy such exemption 
from the normal business risk that a dis- 
penser of a commodity may pass to his con- 
sumer in the price of his product any priv- 
ilege charge or fee that may initially be im- 
posed upon him. Thus, the fixed-base oper- 
ator required to pay a charge per gallon on 
aviation fuels dispensed at the airport could 
transmit his burden to private, itinerant or 
nonscheduled aircraft operators. But sched- 
uled airlines could avoid risk of this burden 
by purchasing such fuels from large dis- 
tributors off the airport in competition with 
the fixed-base operators and the airport 
whose revenue from fixed-base operator’s 
business is proportionate to his gross sales. 
To exempt the scheduled airline but not the 
private or itinerant air operator from such 
a normal business risk is, if it is submitted, 
clearly discriminatory unless the public in- 
terest in aviation development is to be 
deemed to be confined solely to the develop- 
ment of privately controlled scheduled air- 
lines. 

3. It would accomplish by indirection that 
which if attempted by direct legislation 
would constitute a patently unconstitutional 
invasion of the sovereign right of a State or 
of a municipality to tax. 

Agreement by an airport to accept Federal 
aid under the conditions sought to be im- 
pesed by passage of H. R. 6180, would entail 
a surrender by airport management of the 
right to do by flexible administrative action 
that which, notwithstanding any such 
agreement, could thereafter be accomplished 
by local legislative action, namely, the en- 
actment of a law imposing a tax upon the 
privilege of dealing in or selling any com- 
modity within a publicly owned or other air- 
port. It is doubted that the Congress would 
ever attempt by direct legislation to deny 
the right of the States to tax in this field. 
The constitutional power of the State to tax 
the manufacture or importation into the 
State of gasoline, and to impose a general 
sales tax upon various commodities, notwith- 
standing indirect impact upon persons en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has been firm- 
ly established by decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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4. It would establish unwarranted inter- 
ference with the police power of States and 
municipalities to prescribe laws, ordinances, 
and regulations governing the storage, use 
and control of inflammable petroleum prod- 
ucts in the interest of security of the lives, 
safety, and property of the public. 

This point requires no argument. The 
police power of the several States to regulate 
matters pertaining to the risk of injury or 
death to persons and damage to property by 
fire has too long been established. Cer- 
tainly, the safe storage and distribution of 
aviation gasoline involves no peculiarly aero- 
nautical problem. The real purpose of the 
proviso of H. R. 6180 is to permit the sched- 
uled air carrier by boycotting the costly air- 
port fuel storage and distribution system, just 
as by boycotting the airport fixed-base oper- 
ator, to avoid the risk of possible contributory 
participation in the cost of maintenance and 
operation of such systems and thus again, to 
roll back further subsidization to the pos- 
sible private or itinerant aircraft operation 
and other nonairline consumer or to the al- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. 

5. It would result in defeat of the pur- 
pose of the Federal Airport Act to provide 
Federal assistance in costly airport develop- 
ment by distortion of the act into a deviee 
to compel further subsidization of sched- 
uled air carriers by the taxpayers of local 
communities. 

Scheduled domestic air carriers have 
available certain avenues of relief and sub- 
sidy under the economic regulations of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. The Federal Airport Act, on the 
other hand, is by its provisions clearly in- 
tended to provide financial assistance to 
local communities in the development of 
adequate and costly airports. The language 
of the latter act appears generally to be 
concerned only with assurances that air- 
ports receiving Federal aid be aeronautically 
and structurally sound in design and per- 
manently available to use by all classes of 
aircraft and operators of aircraft. Nowhere 
in the Airport Act does Congress expressly 
concern itself with the economic or man- 
agement policies of local airports—nor does 
Congress appear to have expressly directed 
or authorized the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to concern itself with such mat- 
ters—of which more later. 

In the entire general field of rates, charges, 
and fees directly or indirectly affecting all 
classes of users of various airports disagree- 
ment may reasonably be anticipated from 
time to time between the user and airport 
management. Resolution of these differ- 
ences can, however, in sound judgment, be 
accomplished in any case only by adjust- 
ment and negotiation at the local airport 
level, but not by preferential legislation or 
by administrative regulation. With local 
airport cost-accounting systems as yet in- 
adequately developed or nonexistent, it is 
clearly not time for Congress to consider 
even the practicability of entry by legisla- 
tion into the subject of regulation of pub- 
licly owned airport rates, charges, and fees, 
let alone possible constitutional obstacles 
to such a course. Nor is the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration or any other Federal 
administrative agency as yet sufficiently in- 
formed of all the intricacies of the problems 
of each local airport in the United States or 
endowed with the divine wisdom necessary to 
undertake successfully the task of devising 
uniform regulation of rates, charges, and 
fees for local airports, each of whose prob- 
lems are unique unto itself and individually 
and collectively so complex and ramified as 
to defy any effort toward uniform regula- 
tion or legislation. 

6. It would require, in the case of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a violation 
by the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works of an express mandate of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court that: 
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“The department shall establish a sched- 
ule of aircraft landing fees, parking or tie- 
down fees, services, and other charges in- 
cluding the sale of gasoline or other avia- 
tion fuels, oils, and other articles and sup- 
plies on the lands it has acquired or holds 
for airport purposes” (sec. 2, ch. 676, acts of 
1947). 

The Massachusetts General Court has in 
effect delegated its general power to tax in 
the field of commodities and supplies dealt 
in at the airport to the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works with the mandate 
to exercise its function by flexible admin- 
istrative action. Obviously, upon the pass- 
age of H. R. 3180 Massachusetts would be 
ineligible to receive Federal airport aid with- 
out violation of the mandate of its own 
legislature. 

In short, it would set the commercial air- 
lines apart as privileged users of tax-sup- 
ported facilities—users who would be above 
the laws, rules, regulations, and practices 
governing other individuals and businesses. 

Such legislation would do worse than con- 
done monopoly; it would set up a corporate 
dynasty or hierarchy, untouchable and se- 
cure, all at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Upon the grounds already advanced in op- 
position to the passage of H. R. 6180, the 
Commonwealth also opposes current efforts 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
accomplish by unauthorized administrative 
regulation an objective comparable in kind, 
but at the moment seemingly lesser in de- 
gree, to the objectives of H. R. 6180. 

From the current appropriation under the 
Federal Airport Act the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has allocated $600,000 for 
project developments at Logan Airport. Of 
this amount more than $400,000 consists of 
discretionary funds which, unless MassSa- 
chusetts can accede to conditions sought to 
be imposed by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, may be lost to Massachusetts, 
notwithstanding her urgent need for them 
and notwithstanding that they are derived 
in substantial part from tax funds paid into 
the Federal Treasury by the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Massachusetts has been informed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration that in or- 
der to qualify to receive this grant she must, 
on or before May 31, 1948, agree in writing, 
to be effective for a period of 20 years, to 
certain provisions among others, now em- 
bodied in the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion's third draft “Project Application,” Form 
ACA-1624, revised as of March 12, 1948, part 
III, sponsors assurances which reads: 

“4. The sponsor agrees that it will operate 
the airport for the use and benefit of the 
public, on fair and reasonable terms, and 
without unjust discrimination. In further- 
ance of this covenant (but without limiting 
its general applicability and effect) the spon- 
sor specifically covenants and agrees: 

“(b) That it will not exercise or grant 
any right or privilege which would operate 
to prevent any person, firm, or corporation 
operating aircraft on the airport from: 

“(2) Purchasing off the airport and having 
delivered on the airport without entrance 
fee, delivery fee, or other surcharge for 
delivery any parts, materials, or supplies nec- 
essary for the servicing, repair, or operation 
of its aircraft: Provided, That the sponsor 
may make reasonable charges for the cost of 
any service (including charges for mainte- 
nance, operation, and depreciation of facil- 
ities and rights-of-way) furnished by the 
sponsor in connection with the delivery. of 
any parts, materials, or supplies.” 

Massachusetts submits that neither section 
11 nor any other provision of the Federal 
Airport Act, or of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, directs or even authorizes, expressly 
or implicitly, the entry by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by regulation or 
Otherwise into the vast and complex field 
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of airport rates, charges, and fees. Such 
entry into local airport economic and man- 
agement policy by CAA can result only in 
endless confusion, ultimate defeat of the 
clear purpose of the Federal Airport Act, 
and discrimination far greater than that 
sought by the act to be avoided. Once 
established in this field, CAA could go on 
year after year requiring assurances tending 
to establish cost formula ceilings on landing 
fees, rental charges, and any other rate that 
an airport might undertake to establish 
within the limits of its own cost require- 
ments and desire to compete with other 
airports, and to encourage the development 
of aviation. Notwithstanding that very few, 
if any, airports have yet*been able to recover 
annual operating costs, let alone donation of 
the construction costs in the interest of 
development of scheduled air transportation. 

Unless CAA is at once withdrawn from 
this field continued action in this direction 
must eventually wreck the Federal airport 
program or commit the taxpayers of the 
communities whose Officials, because of im- 
mediate financial exigencies, have submitted 
to such restrictions, to double subsidization 
of scheduled air carriers. Better that the 
Congress limit subsidy of scheduled air car- 
riers by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to the means afforded by the Civil 
Aeronautics Act than to permit the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, by confusion 
between the purposes of the two acts or its 
functions under them, to convert the Fed- 
eral Airport Act from one to aid local com- 
munities to one that indirectly saddles them 
with further subsidization of scheduled air 
carriers contrary to the plain intent of the 
Congress. 

Referring in part to the present financial 
predicaments of public airport operators and 
in part to the current effort of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to enter the field 
of regulation of airport rates, charges and 
fees and equally applicable to the attempt 
implicit in H. R. 6180 to enlarge and to 
perpetrate that effort, His Excellency, Robert 
F. Bradford, Governor of Massachusetts in 
an address at the first annual meeting of 
the newly organized Airport Operators Coun- 
cil at Boston—exactly 7 days before H. R. 
6180 was filed in Congress—said: 

“If we are to accept the comfortable 
assumption that government in business is 
always to be played for a sucker, perhaps 
such a situation could continue indefinitely. 
I will not accept such an assumption, and 
I think I speak for every reasonable person, 
whether he be interested as a taxpayer or 
as a private investor in a commercial enter- 
prise.” 


STATEMENT BY CoL. RAYMOND J. KELLY, Cor- 
PORATION COUNSEL OF DETROIT, MICH., AS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON AIRPORTS 
OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
Law OFFICERS 
The National Institute of Municipal Law 

Officers is an organization of more than 500 

cities acting through their chief legal officer. 

It is supported entirely by tax funds of cities 

to compile information of a legal character 

for its city members and to express the joint 
ideas of cities on matters which affect them 

all. I appear here in opposition to H. R. 6180. 
In H. R. 6180 the scheduled air lines, al- 

ready heavily subsidized and aided by cities 

and the Federal Government, seek to bank- 
rupt forever the city-owned airports of the 

Nation. This is worse than biting the hand 

that has fed them—here the air lines seek 

to cut the jugular vein and keep airports 
that receive Federal aid forever impotent 
financially. 

Why such a brazen attempt to guarantee 
perpetually that air lines will receive boun- 
ties from city taxpayers? Why seek by leg- 
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islative edict from the Congress of the United 
States the forced expansion and continuance 
of city largesse in this field? 

I think I know. 

This committee is well aware that from the 
beginning of civil aviation cities have been 
in the forefront sponsoring, aiding, and en- 
couraging the scheduled air lines of the 
United States. The records of this com- 
mittee are full of statements by city of- 
ficials down through the years, in which 
statements benefit after benefit has been 
urged for the scheduled air tines. These air 
lines were repeatedly called an infant in- 
dustry, and cities wanted and still want the 
benefits of scheduled air transportation. So 
our representatives came here to urge legis- 
lation, appropriations, and other action to 
help the scheduled air lines. 

This is the first time, to my knowledge, 
when cities have appeared before this com- 
mittee to oppose legislation obviously fos- 
tered by and designed to benefit scheduled 
ais lines—but this is the first time in the 
history of civil aviation that the scheduled 
airlires have come before this committee to 
request a special and entirely unjustified 
“subsidy” from those who pay taxes in the 
cities and counties of the Nation. Why? 

I think I know. 

City taxpayers have contributed millions 
upon millions to scheduled air lines in a 
manner just as effective as if these amounts 
were paid directly into air-line coffers. 
Without a single exception, every city in the 
Nation which receives scheduled air-line serv- 
ice has spent untold amounts on the con- 
struction, development, improvement, main- 
tenance, and operation of an airport in 
order that this scheduled air line could 
operate. Without such airports, scheduled air 
lines could not exist. Cities which have ex- 
pended these large sums have never received, 
nor do they ever expect to receive, reimburse- 
ment from the scheduled air lines. Since 
cities receive most of their income from real- 
estate taxes, it is city real estate taxpayers 
who have paid this money into air-line treas- 
uries. While it is true that Federal funds 
have been used in the construction of many 
of these airports, and this is quite proper 
because of the essential nature of airports in 
our national defense scheme, such payments 
have never relieved cities from bearing full 
operational and maintenance costs or from 
providing valuable space “free” at the air- 
port to the Federal Government without 
compensation, for the Weather Bureau, the 
Post Office Department, the Air Corps, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
to some degree has offset the Federal funds 
received. 

With such a record of sponsorship and aid 
to scheduled air lines, why is it that these 
air lines now seek, through this special legis- 
lation, a guaranty that city taxpayers will 
continue to support them in the manner to 
which they have become accustomed, and ef- 
fectively expand this support? 

I think I know. 

City expenses have greatly increased, along 
with the upward trend of costs, throughout 
the Nation. Every city is greatly pressed to 
make ends meet, Every one of the hundreds 
of services and functions of cities has been 
and is being examined most carefully by city 
officials and city taxpayers in order that every 
unnecessary or nonbeneficial function or 
service may be eliminated or made to operate 
in a more efficient or economical manner. 
City officials and city taxpayers have begun to 
look at operation deficits at airports with a 
most critical eye. They are wondering how 
scheduled air lines can spend millions of 
dollars for advertising, the most expensive 
ticketing procedure in vuhe world, and other 
luxuries, yet spend less than 1 percent of 
their total revenues on their most essential 
facility—the airport. Regardless of the mer- 
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its of the current financial problems of sched- 
uled air lines, problems which to city officials 
seem to stem chiefly from management and 
planning, city officials feel that something 
can be done—something must be done— 
about the way the scheduled air lines have 
treated the cities of the Nation on landing- 
fee payments for use of city airports. 

When city airport operating deficits were 
exposed to the spotlight of local taxpayer 
reaction, there arose a general demand that 
something be done about the rotten situation 
which was revealed. Since city attorneys 
have had much to do with the leases which 
exist for the use of city airports, this problem 
has generally resolved itself into a question 
to the city attorney something like this: 
“Why can’t you do something about the air 
line lease for the use of our city airport?” 
There were so many city attorneys who had 
this question presented to them that at our 
national meetings this subject came up time 
and time again, and our committee on air- 
ports decided that a national survey and 
study was essential. 

As our study progressed, it became quite 
clear to all of us that our chief difficulty 
with scheduled air lines grew out of the 
so-called model lease which the air lines had 
written up and which they pressurized onto 
city after city. When I say “pressurized” I 
mean exactly that. Let me explain. The 
scheduled air lines have experts who do 
nothing else but go from city to city to 
negotiate agreements for the use of city 
airports. These experts always go in a body. 
That is, every scheduled air line using a 
particular airport sees to it that its repre- 
sentative goes at one and the same time 
to a particular city to negotiate an agree- 
ment for the use of the airport. There they 
meet with the airport manager, the city at- 
torney, and other city officials designated 
for that purpose, and begin a discussion of 
the airport lease. The air line representa- 
tives always take a united position. If any 
question comes up during the discussion, 
they insist upon retiring to a separate room 
and forming a united opinion before one is 
expressed. In the past, they have invariably 
advised cities that their so-called model 
lease must be taken, “or else.” As evidence 
of this concerted action, the Air Transport 
Association has inserted a provision in their 
model lease agreement to the effect that if 
a city grants more favorable terms to any 
other air carrier, then such terms shall be 
immediately made available to all air car- 
riers, thereby insuring identical lease agree- 
ment terms. This model lease, as I have said, 
is a “one-way street,” giving air lines every- 
thing they want and casting all the burdens 
of airport operation upon the city, with ab- 
solutely no benefits of any character. Also, 
the city attorney and most of the airport 
managers are not experts in the negotiation 
of such leases, and the subject is so extremely 
technical that it was easy for the air line 
representatives to take advantage of their 
superior knowledge and experience in the 
field. Is it any wonder that our study re- 
vealed in city after city a rather militant 
feeling against the tough bargaining practices 
of the air lines? When I use the word 
“tough,” the committee will of course realize 
that that is not the adjective usually used by 
city officials in describing their reaction to 
such practices. 

City attorneys soon realized that we were 
all to varying degrees in the same boat. We 
resolved that we must do something about 
the situation. We first requested all of our 
cities to send copies of existing leases, agree- 
ments and full data on existing financial 
arrangements for the use of their airport to 
our national headquarters. This was a long 
and tedious process, because usually these 
agreements were extremely long and techni- 
cal, and it was difficult to obtain copies. Lit- 
tle by little we accumulated the necessary 
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information upon which to base a considered 
and a reasonable judgment. We then be- 
gan, more than a year ago, to draft tenta- 
tive model agreements to cover all users of 
city airports. The scheduled air-line agree- 
ment was one of four. After we had drafted 
this tentative agreement, in.order to be as 
fair as possible, we met with the repre- 
sentatives of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion—all of them experts on air-line leases 
for the various air lines—and discussed every 
provision, in fact every phrase, of our own 
proposed model airport-air line agreement. 
On many points we changed our views be- 
cause of information and arguments ad- 
vanced by the air lines. We could not, of 
course, satisfy the air lines on every point, 
because it was obvious to them that for the 
first time in the history of this country the 
cities were going to have their own infor- 
mation on what cities have been paid for the 
use of airports by scheduled air lines, and 
cities were for the first time going to have 
their own model agreement which would 
fully protect the interest of cities. I really 
believe that the air lines themselves have 
been shocked by the facts revealed at our 
joint ‘conferences to discuss this extremely 
important matter. 

Naturally the air lines want to continue 
the existing situation if they can, and even 
to improve upon it if possible. I think this 
is a short-sighted view, but it is certainly one 
revealed by H. R. 6180, and I do not for one 
moment mean to impugn the motives or 
good intentions of the individual Congress- 
man, who I believe was misled into introduc- 
ing this bill. 

This point in my narrative brings me to 
say that I have today delivered to the clerk 
of this committee a sufficient number of 
copies of NIMLO’s rather extensive research 
report entitled “Airport Lease and Conces- 
sion Agreements” so that each member of 
the committee may be furnished a copy. 
These copies are just off the press, and this 
is the first release of the study to anyone. 
The study is long and involved, and ex- 
tremely technical, but we firmly believe that 
it has been carefully and conscientiously 
prepared with nothing but the interest of 
the public to motivate it. The study does 
not ask any special legislation from the Con- 
gress to force the scheduled air lines to be 
fair to cities, and we believe it reveals in 
startling fashion why this committee should 
not force cities to be unfair to their own 
taxpayers by continuing and increasing the 
unfair situation which now exists in most 
cities with respect to the use of city airports 
by scheduled air lines. 

I do not say that this legislation was de- 
signed to offset the information contained 
in our study, but I do say that the air lines 
knew that this study was coming and they 
knew that upon the facts as revealed in city 
after city that they themselves would be re- 
vealed in an unfavorable light. This is true, 
even though you will find that our study 
quotes lengthy explanations of the position 
of the air lines (as written by the air lines) 
on various subjects, as we have tried to be 
extremely fair and set forth the air lines’ 
position even though we did not agree with 
it. 

This committee is well aware of the fact 
that city after city has been hesitant to 
acept funds under the Federal Airport Act 
because of the restrictions and the vacillat- 
ing policies of the CAA. If the amendment 
proposed in H. R. 6180 becomes law, I do not 
see how any city in the Nation could accept 
funds under that act. Is it not rather 
illogical to plan a national airport system 
and yet jerk out from under the cities which 
accept a part in this system the financial 
basis upon which they must operate their 
airport? I know that subsidy is considered 
to be a bad word by the air lines, and I use it 
deliberately because of the fact, but is it 
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not true that H. R. 6180 is designed entirely 
to hand them an additional, and I submit 
unreasonable, subsidy? 

It may well be said by the air lines that 
the thinly disguised purpose of H. R. 6180 
is to let them be free of all possible charges 
which might cover gasoline. It may interest 
the committee to know that the study which 
I am filing with you reveals that the only 
financially self-sufficient airports in the 
United States are those which receive their 
major revenue from the sale or handling of 
aviation gaSoline. What the air lines want 
is to have cities furnish them with a gaso- 
line filling station for free. How many of 
our thousands of gasoline filling stations 
throughout the Nation would react favorably 
to a Federal law which required them to al- 
low automobiles to be parked in their filling 
station while gasoline bought from someone 
else, and on which someone else was making 
a@ profit, was inserted in the automobile 
tanks? Automobiles use highways on which 
Federal funds are spent, and I suppose that 
following the logic of this bill, Congress could 
well say that cities and States who refuse 
to help them enforce such a requirement of 
free use of filling stations for filling purposes 
by others would lose all Federal aid to their 
streets and highways. 

‘To take up food, beverages, and other items 
covered by H. R. 6180 would unduly prolong 
this statement. The imposition from “on 
high” through Federal legislative edict of 
restrictions such as those proposed by H. R. 
6180 would be just as illogical and just as 
unreasonable. 

It can be seen that H. R. 6180 would legis- 
latively insure that there be no self-sustain- 
ing airports in the United States as a con- 
dition for Federal aid. I doubt seriously 
that even the air lines can logically support 
such a position. I knew they were desperate, 
but I never thought they would reach this 
state. ‘ 

I think I know the real purpose of H. R. 
6180 when I tell you it is a little-hoped-for 
“legislative insulation” against the feeling of 
cities that the air lines have “burned them” 
on airport use leases in the past. The air 
lines feel that their chickens are about to 
come home to roost and they know such a 
homecoming will hurt and hurt and hurt. 
They also know why it will hurt. 

Fred T. Van Liew, former city solicitor of 
Des Moines, past president of NIMLO and 
former chairman of NIMLO’s airport com- 
mittee summarizes this whole picture on 
airline use of airports in the study I have 
handed to the committee when he says at 
page 10: . 

“I am also greatly impressed with the 
facts showing that Tulsa and a few other 
airports are operating entirely in the black 
due to revenue received from the city’s ex- 
ercise of an exclusive right to sell gasoline 
at the city-owned airport. The thousands 
of gasoline service stations throughout the 
Nation are ample evidence of the fact that 
money can be made out of the sale of 
gasoline and I cannot understand why CAA 
in its latest regulations tries to prevent 
cities from realizing revenue from exclusive 
gasoline sales concessions—after all, the air- 
port is a gasoline service station and if prop- 
erly handled it is evident that revenue from 
gasoline sales would make most, if not all, 
of the airports self-supporting. When the 
air lines try to direct attention away from 
revenues from gasoline sales and yet retain 
a landing fee system under which they pay 
less than 1 percent of their revenues for air- 
port use, it is time for city officials to give 
some thought to both of these subjects. 
Sooner or later the air lines, which enjoy a 
monopoiy under their certificates of public 
convenience and necessity—a monopoly 
which is sometimes exclusive—must, through 
fair-minded management, face the fact that 
city taxpayers expect some evidence of fair 
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play, and I am certain that such evidence 
has not always been present in the dealings 
between air lines and cities in the past.” 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C. BUCKLEY, DIRECTOR OF 
Atrport DEVELOPMENT, THE PorRT OF NEW 
York AUTHORITY 


The Port of New York Authority is a mu- 
nicipal corporate instrumentality of the 
States of New York and New Jersey created 
by treaty between the States in 1921, with the 
approval of the Congress, to deal with the 
planning and development of terminal and 
transportation facilities, and to facilitate the 
commerce of the metropolitan area. Its geo- 
graphic jurisdiction covers an area roughly 
20 miles in radius around the Statue of Lib- 
erty in New York Harbor. Within this area 
there is a population of approximately 11,- 
000,090, or more than 8 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the continental United States. 

The Authority is given wide powers to 
finance, construct, and operate terminal and 
transportation facilities within the port dis- 
trict. It has no taxing powers. Its projects 
must be self-sustaining and they are financed 
through the issuance of Port Authority 
bonds which are sold in the open market on 
the basis of the Port Authority’s estab- 
lished credit base and its anticipated earn- 
ing power. 

As a part of its statutory obligations, and 
under its leases with the cities of New York, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J., the Port Authority 
has the responsibility for operating, main- 
taining, and developing the air-line airports 
of the port district for a period of 50 years. 
Currently, we are operating LaGuardia Air- 
port in New York City, and Newark Airport 
in Newark, N. J. On July 1, 1948, we shall 
open the great new New York International 
Airport in New York City, and in about 10 
years we anticipate that the air traffic of the 
New York region will require a fourth air-line 
airport. 

The airports for which the Port of New 
York Authority is responsible under its leases 
with the cities of Newark and New York rep- 
resent accumulated municipal investments 
of approximately $100,000,000. The Port Au- 
thority is prepared to invest an additional 
$200,000,000 in these facilities over the next 
10 years to keep them abreast of the develop- 
ing needs of commercial air transportation. 
The marginal nature of this program is clearly 
indicated by the fact that even with a rea- 
sonable amount of Federal aid our antici- 
pated margin, after all charges over the next 
37 years, will average less than seven-tenths 
of 1 percent per annum on our invested 
capital. And the achievement of even this 
infinitesimal margin of safety is further con- 
tingent upon the greatest possible develop- 
ment of nonflight revenues at our airports 
through the exercise of good business judg- 
ment in their development and operation. 

Today, however, that program as well as 
the program of every major air-traffic center 
in the country is threatened by the bill which 
is before the committee. I am referring, of 
course, to H. R. 6180, a bill to amend the 
Federal Airport Act. 

Gentlemen, it has been my privilege from 
time to time over the past few years to 
testify before this committee on various 
measures affecting our national transpor- 
tation pattern. Today, for the first time in 
my appearances before this committee, I 
must state that the organization which I 
represent is unequivocably opposed to a 
measure before you. We urge that this bill 
not be approved by the committee and not 
be recommended for consideration by the 
House. Let me review briefly a few of the 
many compelling reasons which have brought 
us to this view. 

1. Passage of this bill will force the con- 
tinued subsidization of scheduled air carriers 
by local municipalities and authorities who 
accept Federal airport aid. 
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Under this bill, the scheduled air carriers 
will be relieved of paying their fair share of 
the cost of providing and maintaining facili- 
ties at airports which are used by them and 
their suppliers. Under this bill, the airport 
operator could charge only “for the cost of 
any service rendered in connection” with 
the procurement by the scheduled air car- 
rier of personal property of any nature. 
This provision obviously intends that charges 
made on account of gasoline, oil, flight meals, 
and other supplies brought into the airport 
from the outside shall be based solely upon 
services, if any, rendered by the airport op- 
erator directly in connection with such sup- 
plies. It obviously is intended to prevent the 
airport operator from including a fair and 
just proportion of his general expenses in 
connection with facilities used by airline 
suppliers in common with others. Such un- 
just discrimination in favor of one group 
cannot be defended. 

At port authority airports, for example, 
we have to do maintenance dredging in our 
channels so that oil barges may make deliv- 
ery of gasoline for the scheduled air carriers 
who thus enjoy a much lower rate than if de- 
livery were made by tank car or truck. We 
have to maintain the bulkheads at whith 
those barges tie up; we have to provide rights 
of way for pipe lines to handle this gasoline 
or we must maintain special roadways for the 
use of gasoline tenders if distribution is by 
motor truck within airport boundaries. On 
other types of personal property delivered to 
scheduled airlines at our airports, as well as 
on the handling of gasoline within the air- 
port, we must maintain police protection and 
traffic regulation. We must have fire protec- 
tion, particularly with reference to the hand- 
ling of gasoline in the hangars and on the 
loading ramps; and we must have expensive 
snow-removal equipment manned by regular 
personnel available at a moment's notice so 
that the roadways within the airport may be 
kept open for delivery of essential items of 
personal property to our air-line tenants. 
And we must have a supervisory staff which 
can direct all these activities—a goodly por- 
tion of whose salaries under a sound cost 
accounting system dre allocable to the public 
areas of the airport used in large measure 
by suppliers of personal property to scheduled 
air carriers. In other words, gentlemen, the 
delivery of a box of chewing gum to a sched- 
uled air carrier on an airport costs the air- 
port management dollars and cents even 
though the airport does not provide any 
special service directly in connection with 
that delivery. 

What you are being asked to do by pas- 
sage of this bill is to require the airport 
operators to absorb a portion of the airport 
costs properly allocable to scheduled carriers 
in connection with their procurement of per- 
sonal property. I submit, gentlemen, that 
that is a higher price to pay for Federal aid 
than the large air-line airports of the coun- 
try can afford. If this bill were to be passed, 
it could aptly be renamed a bill to wreck 
the Federal Airport Act. 

I should add that the bill is not confined 
to aeronautical supplies for use by the car- 
rier itself. It would also apply to goods pur- 
chased by it for resale to others. 

2. Passage of this bill will deprive airport 
operators who accept Federal aid of the op- 
portunity of exercising their own independ- 
ent business judgment in managing their 
airports. 

Airports are rapidly becoming big busi- 
ness—a far bigger business in fact than the 
scheduled air-transportation system of the 
United States. At a recent meeting of the 
airport operators’ council, we sat around the 
table and found to our amazement that 
within 5 to 10 years this small group of 20 
large air-line airport operators would have 
over $500,000,000 invested in air-line air- 
ports—almost twice the capital invested in 
the domestic scheduled air-carrier industry. 
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Increasingly, our municipalities are find- 
ing that these huge airport investments can- 
not be carried as part of the general tax 
burden, except by neglecting essential mu- 
nicipal services, such as schools, streets, sew- 
ers, libraries, and hospitals. It was this sit- 
uation which resulted in the leasing of the 
Newark and New York City airports to the 
Port of New York Authority for development 
on a self-sustaining basis. Similar pressures 
in other air-traffic centers are resulting 
either in the transfer of airport operations to 
self-sustaining governmental units, or in the 
complete abandonment of plans for develop- 
ment which must be carried out if we are to 
have a healthy air-transportation system. 

Our projections of national air traffic sug- 
gest that within perhaps 5 years there will 
be 15 to 20 air-traffic centers in the United 
States which will require for scheduled air- 
carrier use alone more than the capacity of 
1 three-runway airport. In no more than 5 
of these air-traffic centers today is there any 
tangible progress towards this necessary ex- 
pansion of air-terminal faciilties. 

The proper development of the Nation’s 
air-line airports, which are as essential in 
time of war as they are in time of peace, will 
come about only by permitting them to work 
toward a self-sustaining basis—and this will 
require the increasing development of non- 
flight revenues and the management of these 
facilities on a businesslike basis. Yet the 
bill before you would deny the airport opera- 
tor the Federal airport aid so essential to the 
achievement of this program, unless he gives 
up the right to use any independent busi- 
ness Judgment in charging for the use of his 
facilities. Note that this bill is not limited 
in its coverage to aeronautical items or even 
personal property essential to the operation 
of the aircraft of the scheduled air carriers. 
It covers every kind of personal property from 
mittens to bubble gum, and permits no 
charges by the airport operator to recover his 
many expenses which are entirely separate 
from the services which he might render 
directly in connection with the procurement 
of such items by scheduled air carriers. 

This attempt to restrict the discretionary 
power of the local airport operator through 
Federal legislation is quite at odds with the 
advice given to airport operators in Boston 
on April 2, 1948, by Mr. Ralph Damon, the 
president of American Airlines. In an ad- 
dress before the first annual meeting of the 
Airport Operators Council, Mr. Damon said: 

“It is necessary that legislative bodies give 
you sufficient discretion. Such discretionary 
power is essential in the public interest. 
Overly detailed legislative rules simply ham- 
string you and necessitate constant and un- 
certain revision.” 

I believe that Mr. Damon undoubtedly had 
in mind recent actions by State legislatures 
limiting the number of years for which air- 
port operators could grant leases to air ¢ar- 
riers since, in the same speech, he was argu- 
ing for long-term fixed agreements at air- 
ports. If the airport operator should have 
discretion in order to be able to negotiate 
agreements which are reasonably responsive 
to the needs of the scheduled air carriers, he 
certainly is entitled to the same discretion in 
order to negotiate in the public interest in 
order to keep his airport on a reasonably self- 
sustaining basis. 

3. Passage of this bill will remove from the 
Federal Airport Act the flexibility necessary 
to meet the changing needs of the develop- 
ing airport industry. 

After months of conference with scheduled 
air carriers, oil companies, airport operators 
and other interested groups and individuals, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration pub- 
lished on March 18, 1948, revised regulations 
for the administration of the Federal Airport 
Act. Prior to the adoption of these revised 
regulations, most large airport operators had 
found that they could not afford to accept 
Federal airport aid under the conditions es- 
tablished in the original regulations, 
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For most of us concerned with airport op- 
eration, the revised regulations are far from 
ideal. In fact, there are several large air- 
port operators today who feel that they still 
cannot afford to accept Federal airport aid be- 
cause of the rigorous conditions set forth in 
the revised regulations. 

The Port of New York Authority had fol- 
lowed these discussions closely and had 
made its suggestions for consideration by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Some 
of our suggestions were accepted; many were 
not. We recognized, however, that the ad- 
ministration of this act must necessarily re- 
flect the interests of both airport, operators, 
and airport users and we recommended to 
our commissioners that we apply for Fed- 
eral aid on the basis of these new regula- 
tions. Our first application was filed on 
April 15, 1948. 

Within 3 weeks after these revised regu- 
lations were published, the subject bill was 
introduced. The content Of this bill reflects 
substantially the point of view which the 
Air Transport Association urged on the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in the course of 
its consideration of revised regulations. In 
effect, you are being asked to overrule the 
administrative action of an executive agency 
to serve the interests of one small group of 
airport users. It might interest the com- 
mittee to know that, in the same speech by 
Mr. Ralph Damon, of American” Airlines, 
from which I quoted previously, he stated 
that: 

“In 1947, commercial air carriers accounted 
for only 16 percent of all landings and 
take-offs.” 

The bill violates the general principle that 
legisiation should be implemented through 
flexible regulatory procedures developed by 
the agency skilled and experienced in the 
field—in this case the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. .I cannot help but quote in 
this connection a paragraph from a speech 
made by the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, 
executive vice president of the Air Transport 
Association, before the Airport Operators 
Council in Boston early last month. In his 
address Mr. Ramspeck said: 3 

“Airport agreements are entirely local in 
nature and their negotiation does not require 
imtervention on the part of any outside group 
or organization, whether governmental or 
private. They should be subject only to 
negotiation between the provider and the 
user or users, as the case may be, without 
discrimination.” 

4. Passage of this bill will threaten the 
safety of operations at airports accepting 
Federal aid. 

The committee will note that this bill 
would forbid the airport operator from re- 
quiring the scheduled air carrier or any per- 
son making deliveries to it from being re- 
quired to use any storage, dispensing, or de- 
livery system, equipment, or facilities oper- 
ated by or pursuant to a contract with the 
airport operator. What this means in effect 
is that the Congress would be forbidding the 
airport operator to determine how and where 
gasoline and other hazardous materials and 
supplies should be stored and handled on 
his airport. 

On this point the proponents of the bill 
are going far beyond the limits of business 
expediency and are asking for legislation 
which may jeopardize the lives and safety 
of thousands of passengers and visitors at 
our major air terminals. The volume of 
gasoline handled at the major airports today 
ts not something which can be treated lightly 
and left to the discretion of individual ten- 
ants. Aircraft engaged in North Atlantic 
er transcontinental operations take on 2,000 
gallons or more of gasoline each when they 
leave LaGuardia Airport. In 10 to 12 years 
we expect that 1,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
per day will be used at the New York inter- 
national airport at Idiewild. To provide 
even a 2-week reserve supply as a margin of 
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safety against strikes and weather difficul- 
ties, we shall have to have storage capacity 
at the airport for fifteen to sixteen million 
gallons of gasoline. 

If this bill be passed, it means that as the 
price of Federal airport aid the airport oper- 
ator must relinquish any right to require the 
use of a common safe storage area or the 
use of a safe underground gasoline-distribu- 
tion system or the use of a consolidated fleet 
of tenders of standard design so as to keep 
the number of such vehicles on the airport 
to a minimum. Instead he must agree to 
forget about the lives and safety of his 
patrons and permit gasoline to be handled 
in any manner the individual scheduled car- 
rier desires at any place on the airport which 
that carrier may have under lease or permit. 

By our lights, gentlemen, and I believe I 
express the opinion of most of the large 
airport operators throughout the country, 
that is too high a price to pay for Federal 
aid. We certainly cannot afford it. We 
have just finished, in cooperation with the 
fire department of the city of New York, a 
survey of the gasoline-storage facilities op- 
erated by the scheduled air carriers at La- 
Guardia Airport. We found serious violations 
of the fire code, many of which had been 
called to the attention of the carriers more 
than 2 years ago and which were still un- 
remedied. I may say that we advised the 
carriers that unless these violations were 
remedied within 30 days we would not per- 
mit further deliveries of gasoline. We can- 
not accept Federal aid if to do so we lose 
the right to protect the people who use our 
airports. 

5. Passage of this bill will deprive the 
States and municipalities and even the Fed- 
eral Government of their right to tax any 
articles of personal property procured by 
scheduled air carriers at airports accepting 
Federal aid. 

I have said little about the so-called tax 
features of this bill because it is not in any 
sense of the word an objective or honest 
attempt to resolve the admittedly vexing 
problems of taxation which confront sched- 
uled air carriers. Under the guise of char- 
acterizing this as a tax bill, it has been 
brought before you more rapidly than it 
might otherwise have been scheduled, origi- 
nally for a joint hearing with a bill which 
resulted from long and detailed studies by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and which was 
suggested for your careful consideration by 
both the President’s Air Policy Commission 
and the Congressional Air Policy Board. I 
am speaking here of House Resolution 1241, 
which was originally to be before you today. 
On that bill I have no comment. 

The tax features of House Resolution 
6180, however, are something else again. 

Note at the outset that it forbids the col- 
lection of any taxes on any personal prop- 
erty procured by a scheduled air carrier 
unless the tax is one imposed by the airport 
owner or operator. This would cause several 
extremely curious results. For example: 

1, If the airport were owned and operated 
by the State, no Federal or municipal sales 
taxes could be validly collected. 

2. If it were owned and operated by a 
municipality, no Federal or State sales taxes 
could be collected. 

8. If it were owned and operated by a 
public authority not itself having the power 
to tax, neither Federal, State, nor municipal 
sales taxes could be collected. 

I am no lawyer and do not purport to be 
competent to comment on the constitution- 
ality of these provisions, but I must say I 
am extremely curious to know, for example, 
how a municipality can by contract with 
the Federal Government deprive the State 
of its power of taxation. 

Moreover, in the case of an airport owned 
and operated by the State, the bill would 
purport to require an agreement by the State 
that it would not levy taxes-upon sales of 
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aviation gasoline to particular carriers at 
particular airports. I am curious as to 
whether one legislature can bind a future 
legislature on this point, and also whether 
such a discriminatory exemption would be 
valid under any State constitution. 

And as a tax-paying citizen, I am con- 
cerned about special tax treatment of an 
industry which one of its leaders admits 
accounted for only 16 percent of the land- 
ings and take-offs at the airports in the 
United States in the year 1947. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I can only say 
that these are but a few of the points which 
illustrate the vices of the bill which is before 
you. If it be passed, I would recommend 
that the Port of New York Authority not seek 
to participate in the Federal airport aid pro- 
gram. I believe that the bulk of the large 
airports in the United States would be com- 
Pelled to take the same action. Such action 
would mean serious cut-backs in all of our 
airport development programs with result- 
ing harm to the development of air trans- 
portation as an essential part of our peace- 
time economy and a tremendous force for our 
defense in time of war. 

Of the 20 major airport operators who are 
members of the Airport Operators Council, 
several are represented here today in opposi- 
tion to this measure. Others have asked 
me by telephone or wire to advise the com- 
mittee that they oppose the bill. If the 
Chair will permit, I should like to mention 
the names of these airport cperators, read 
some of the telegrams, and file all of them 
for the record. 

You have in the present regulations issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
under the Federal Airport Act complete and 
unbiased protection for all airport users. 
Every project sponsor agrees to operate its 
airport on fair and reasonable terms and 
without unjust discrimimation. The regu- 
lations have been designed to protect 
equitably all airport users from abuse by air- 
port operators. They do not seek to put the 
interests of one group of users above those 
of another, nor do they seek to put the in- 
terests of one class of airport operators above 
those of the others. They represent the com- 
promise of views inevitable in the democratic 
process, after months of careful deliberations 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
They are today, we believe, a workable docu- 
ment which represents not the complete de- 
sires of any individual group but a synthesis 
of their interests on a workable basis. 

To substitute for these regulations special 
interest legislation will inevitably wreck the 
entire program of Federal airport aid. We 
urge, therefore, that this bill not be reported 
out and that you permit the executive 
agency charged with the administration of 
the Federal Airport Act to continue to re- 
solve on a constructive basis the opposing 
interests of airport operators as a class and 
airport users as a class without benefit of 
legislation to serve the interests of a special 
group. 


Cricaco, Itu., May 14, 1948. 
JAMES C. BUCKLEY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Airport Operators Council: 

As supplemental to your statement, the 
following is an expression from Chicago: 

Chicago, the air crossroads of the Nation, 
is proud of its municipal airport. It has 
the honor of having served more air pas- 
sengers in the last 5 years than any air- 
port in the land. These air passengers orig- 
inated from or were destined to every State 
in the Union. The Chicago airport served 
the Nation, yet Chicago taxpayers paid the 
whole cost of its construction. Chicago’s 
loeal taxpayers, year after year, have sub- 
sidized commercial aviation. They have 
paid the loss in the operation of the munici- 
pay airport to serve largely the air travelers 
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of the Nation and of the world. If air trav- 
elers should be subsidized, it is the obliga- 
tion of the Nation. House bill 6180 would 
compel Chicago to continue to subsidize. 
This bill, in addition would compel such an 
unfair-business practice that it should not 
seriously be considered. It advocates rates 
and fees which favor one class of transport 
operators, only the class called the scheduled 
operators, the large air lines, if you please. 
This is in direct conflict with the rule of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
says that airport charges should be fair, 
reasonable and nondiscriminatory as to each 
class of service. We believe that Chicago 
has a moral and legal right to establish 
charges against vendors of aviation gasoline 
and other goods at the time they enter the 
airport in return to the taxpayers for having 
established a place where such goods and 
gasoline can be delivered, vended, stored and 
used. Chicago contemplated airport-service 
charges not directed toward any air-trans- 
port operator, large or small, but rather 
against the vendor of such things as the air 
carriers elect to buy in furtherance of their 
business. In nowise would the air lines pay 
such service charges out of their revenues. 
They would, of a certainty, arrange it so 
that their ticket sales reflected this along 
with other costs of doing business. In short, 
be they from Chicago, the East, West, North 
or South of this country, or from overseas, 
the air passengers would be paying their 
fair, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory share 
of the cost of maintaining a Nation-wide 
transport facility at Chicago. This House 
bill seeks to saddle the costs wholly on 
local taxpayers. This bill, in its effect is 
unfair, unreasonable and inequitable. It 
will hinder rather than help aviation. 
Oscar E. HEwIr'T, 

Commissioner of Public Works of Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 14, 1948. 
James C. BUCKLEY, 
Port of New York Authority: 

April 19 I requested RoserT Crosser to vote 
against H. R. 6180. Your argument has my 
unqualified support and you may so quote 
me. 





JoHN Berry, 
Commissioner of Airports. 


DENVER, CoLo., May 14, 1948. 
JAMES C. BUCKLEY, 
Executive Secretary, Airport Operators 
Council: 

Concur wholeheartedly with your decision 
on H.R. 6180. Have already contacted Chair- 
man WOLVERTON in this respect and ap- 
preciate your following through. 

C. J. LOWEN. 
Detro!IT, Micu., May 14, 1948. 
JaMEs C. BUCKLEY, 
Port of New York Authority: 

We concur your testimony H. R. 6180 re- 
quest you place us on record opposing this 
bill. 

EUGENE V. FrrHorr, 
Director, Detroit Metropolitan Aviation 
Authority. 
JACKSONVILLE, FiA., May 14, 1948. 
JAMES C. BUCKLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Airport Operators 
Council: 

We heartily concur with your statement. 
E. P. Owen, Jr., will represent Jacksonville 
at the hearing. 

E. E. BENTLEY, 
General Manager Of Airports, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15, 1948. 
James C. BucKLEY, ‘ 
Executive Secretary, Airport Operators 
Council: 

Pully approve your statement. Desirable 

you speak for all large airports. If possible 
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add airport bill not proper vehicle for eco- 
nomic regulations of industry. Would be 
just as sensible to have mail rate deter- 
mined through Federal Airport Act. 
Louis R. Inwoop, 
Director oj Aviation. 


St. PAUL, MINN., May 14, 1948. 
JaMEs C. BUCKLEY, 
Executive Secretary, Airport Operators 
Council, Port of New York Authority: 
Receipt is acknowledged your statement 
re H. R. 6180 prepared for Port of New York 
Authority and also receipt acknowledged Air- 
port Operators Council special bulletin May 
12. I concur fully with position taken in 
your statement as contained in the draft of 
May 12 on H. R. 6180 and I authorize you to 
make this statement on behalf of the Airport 
Operators Council or on behalf of this Min- 
neapolis-St, Paul Metropolitan Airports Com- 
mission whichever may ‘be desirable in your 
judgment as I am unable to testify per- 
sonally before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Monday May 17 on behalf of this 
Commission. 
ROBERT ALDRICH, 
Executive Director, 
Metropolitan Airports Commission. 


ST. Louis, Mo., May 14, 1948. 
JAMEs C. BUCKLEY: 
St. Louis heartily concurs in your state- 
ment on H. R. 6180. 
H. C. BrocKHorr. 





Arrport, SouTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
May 14, 1948. 
J. C. BUCKLEY, 
Executive Secretary, Airport Operators 
Council, Port of New York Authority: 
We fully concur with the*statements made 
by the PONYA in their protest against the 
amendments to the Federal Airport Act as 
proposed in H. R. 6180, this proposed legis- 
lation, if enacted into law, would seriously 
threaten the whole air transport industry. 
By making the development and maintenance 
of airports by city and county governments 
an ever greater burden on local taxpayers 
than they now are. Such legislation can 
conceivably halt the further development 
of the San Francisco Airport, the major in- 
ternational air terminal on the West coast 
by the refusal of our local taxpayers to ap- 
prove further expenditures on this airport, 
if it is prevented from meeting its operating 
costs. 
B. M. DooLin, 
San Francisco Airport. 


Mr. Speaker, having prepared the fore- 
going statement for the benefit of all my 
colleagues since I believe they are all 
vitally interested in this important prob- 
lem, I am very happy now to report also 
for the benefit of all of my colleagues, 
and particularly my colleagues from 
Massachusetts, that a few minutes ago 
the Deputy Administrator called me to 
say that the first regional office of New 
York has stated it will not withdraw the 
Massachusetts funds until one of two 
things happens: First, that Massachu- 
setts signs or states it will not sign the 
project application, after action has been 
taken upon pending legislation in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; or, second, 
that the Massachusetts Legislature ad- 
journs. So it appears that as the result 
of the concerted efforts of the Massachu- 
setts delegation and through the unani- 
mous action of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, at 
least we have avoided this very unfor- 
tunate possibility of losing an equitable 
share of these Federal airport funds to 
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which Massachusetts is certainly en- 

titled. I know that I speak for the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation in expressing our 
sincere appreciation to the chairman 
and members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for their 
sympathetic consideration of our prob- 
lem and for their prompt and most effec- 
tive action. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and wish 
to thank him for the excellent advice he 
has given me constantly in my efforts to 
carry out the wishes of the entire Massa- 
chusetts delegation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The action taken 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is a very pleasing one. The entire Mas- 
sachusetts delegation hasbeen deeply 
interested in this matter, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON! has been acting for the entire dele- 
gation, both Democrats and Republicans, 
in support of this matter. In introducing 
the bill the gentleman has consulted all 
Members of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion, and his introduction of the bill, 
while in his name, represents, in a sense, 
@ bill introduced by all of the Massachu- 
setts Members, rather than each Member 
introdueing an individual bill, with the 
consequent duplication of printing, and, 
therefore, unneceSsary expense. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON], representing the delegation, 
has actively carried on the fight in this 
matter, we cooperating with him, but he 
led the fight, acting for the delegation in 
introducing the bill. We are all cospon- 
sors, so that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration will understand that there 
is a solidarity here and that the intro- 
duction of the bill is in a sense a co- 
sponsorship of all the Members of the 
Massachusetts delegation. As to the res- 
olution adopted by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HESELTON] introduced, again he led the 
fight on that, representing the will and 
the wishes of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in connection with the Logan Air- 
port, that being our immediate problem. 
We are very appreciative of the action 
taken by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce this morning. 

Mr. HESELTON. I am glad the gen- 
tleman made those comments about our 
joint effort, because I want to emphasize 
that identical resolutions were prepared 
and presented to each Member of the 
delegation, and it was because of the wise 
and constructive counsel of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] that we decided that I, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which would receive 
this bill for consideration, should intro- 
duce one resolution on behalf of the en- 

tire Massachusetts delegation, which has 
indeed been completely united, as it al- 
ways is in matters affecting the welfare 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the message he 
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received this afternoon, in effect, would 
zarry out the request of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
this morning to delay the deadline in 
this situation? 

Mr. HESELTON. That is entirely 
right. 

Mr. PRIEST. I was present when the 
resolution came up, and I am glad it 
worked out that way. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman did 
support the resolution. He and each 
member of our committee has extended 
every courtesy and assistance to me in 
our delegation effort. I am glad to have 
this opportunity to express our gratitude 
to him and to repeat our appreciation of 
the cooperation and effective action of 
the entire committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time in order to state that, in my judg- 
ment, by the time the second session of 
the Eightieth Congress has adjourned we 
will have appropriated in various ways 
through defciencies, transfers, and di- 
rect appropriations in the neighborhood 
of $40,000,000 for the Voice of America, 
or the Office of Information and Educa- 
tion of the State Department. 

I think it is fitting for one of us who 
sit on the subcommittee on State De- 
partment appropriations to take the floor 
at this time and perhaps clear the air 
somewhat regarding this program and 
the relationship it has to Congress. 

We enacted last year a legislative 
background under which the Voice of 
America could operate. We passed the 
Mundt bill. I was very much interested 
in that bill and authored on the floor of 
the House an amendment which finally 
was carried in the bill as it became pub- 
lic law as section 1005. This section re- 
quired that the Voice of America utilize 
existing private facilities wherever pos- 
sible. As a consequence, a practice that 
had already been set in motion was car- 
ried on this year. In the radio part of 
this program, contracts for foreign 
broadcasts were made with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

It so happens that early this year a 
series of broadcasts under the general 
heading of “Know North America” were 
made. They were written in a rather 
maliciously silly manner to depict a 
group of light-hearted and I think light- 
minded people flying over certain States 
and certain cities and looking down and 
making erroneous comments and obser- 
vations regarding these States. Where 
the script writer got his source material 
and facts certainly intrigues me. The 
States were Wyoming, Utah, Alabama, 
Mississippi, New York, Texas, and Colo- 
rado, and various cities in those States 
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were mentioned. But other broadcasts 
were made and they were not so bad. 
They are now being analyzed by the 
Committee on Appropriations. We want 
to know their intent and their purpose. 


NOT ALL PRIVATE FACILITIES BAD 


My reason for taking this time today, 
however, is to point out to the Congress 
that some of those contractual relation- 
ships with private mediums have not 
been bad. The record of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. in this field, as far as 
I know, has been exceptionally good. I 
take this time particularly to point out 
a nonprofit broadcasting company called 
the World-Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, which, particularly through Station 
WRUL, has for 13 years been carrying 
on a very effective program, selling 
America and Americans to the foreign 
countries. 

I think I would be derelict in my duty 
if I did not point out that, as far as the 
western democracies are concerned, the 
successful campaign in Italy should at 
least be partially credited to the work of 
WRUL and Walter Lemmon, its presi- 
dent. I have hoped that the State De- 
partment could see fit to employ WRUL 
in their work. I have no interest in it 
except that here is an American insti- 
tution that has been carrying on a good 
work and I think it is entitled to con- 
sideration, which it has not yet received. 

I take this time also to point out that 
one rotten apple does not necessarily 
mean a box of rotten apples. But left to 
rot it can destroy the entire box. I trust 
that the four investigations going on into 
operations of the Voice of America will 
clear up the bad parts and exonerate the 
good. We passed the Mundt bill and are 
appropriating $40,000,000 for the Voice 
of America, and I believe it to be the 
consensus of this House that the Voice 
of America and the Office of Education 
and Information can do good work. I 
submit that it is the duty of responsible 
Members of this House to be construc- 
tive as well as critical. 

I shall include in my remarks a state- 
ment recently issued by the World-Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation. 

May I say this in conclusion. There 
is a new head of the Voice of America. 
He took office about 2 months ago. So 
far his activities have been accepted as 
very thoughtful and constructive by 
those of us up here on the hill who are 
interested in the Voice of America. I 
do not want at this time to have any- 
thing done that will deny every fair 
chance to Mr. George Allen. I trust his 
administration of this important office 
will be successful. I do hope that all 
this emphasis on the truly rotten parts 
of the voice’s program at this time will 
not destroy a possibly good program nor 
hamper the possibilities of a regenerated 
administration of it. 

The World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation is the oldest independent, non- 
Government short-wave radio broad- 
caster in the country. For the past 13 
years—with the exception of a period 
during the war when it was taken over by 
the Government—the non-profit foun- 
dation has devoted itself to the exclusive 
purpose of promoting international good 
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will and understanding through the 
media of short-wave radio. It is a pio- 
neer in the field, and a trail-blazer in an 
area of communication across national 
boundaries which in recent years has be- 
come of increasing importance in the 
implementation of this country’s foreign 
policy. 

As an independent, non-Government 
station, WRUL’s experience is of tran- 
scendent importance in the present con- 
troversy over the use of private facilities 
in sending abroad the “voice of America.” 
At no time in its 13 years of consistent 
broadcasting has WRUL come into con- 
flict with the will of Congress or the 
foreign policy of this country. At no 
time has it overstepped the bounds of 
good judgment, good taste, and objectiv- 
ity in telling the story of this country 
abroad. By the application of sound 
common sense and by intelligent study 
and analysis of this country’s policies, its 
scripts and programs have been untaint- 
ed by material which could be damaging 
to the good name of this country. 

To accomplish its objective, WRUL ad- 
heres to carefully tested techniques and 
formula in its broadcasting. For ex- 
ample: The station is presently engaged 
in a series of broadcasts to Italy telling 
about the various members of our 48 
States. To present an authentic and 
accurate picture, it has solicited the gen- 
erous cooperation of Members of the 
United States Senate who, in interviews, 
have told listeners abroad about their 
States. Already heard in this series have 
been Senator Smiru, of New Jersey: 
Senator LopcE, of Massachusetts; Sena- 
tor HILL, of Alabama, and Senator BaLp- 
win, of Connecticut. Others are being 
scheduled for coming weeks. Before the 
recent Italian elections WRUL presented 
a series of daily broadcasts to the Italian 
people bolstering the democratic forces. 
To accomplish its purpose the station 
put on the air war brides, eminent Amer- 
ican statesmen, outstanding citizens of 
Italian descent, and members of Amer- 
ican-Italian communities. The cam- 
paign was eminently successful, as testi- 
fied to by the attached letter from the 
editor of one of Rome’s leading daily 
papers. 

To the Scandinavian countries, to Hol- 
land, France, and the Middle East, to 
England and South America—to areas 
all around the globe, WRUL daily sends 
out its programs of American good will. 
It tells the story of America through in- 
terviews, news reports, business bulletins, 
“bridge of friendship broadcasts,” and 
so forth. Cooperating are such out- 
standing American institutions and pub- 
lications as the New York Herald 
Tribune, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Washington Star, the New York 
Times, Pathfinder Magazine, Harvard 
University, Columbia University—to 
name but a few of the voices heard over 
WR 


This is how one private broadcaster 
has accomplished successfully the job of 
international broadcasting through non- 
Government facilities from this country. 
Its record is conclusive evidence that the 
job can be done by private agencies which 
are sincerely and exclusively interested 
in the task of selling America abroad. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Tuesday, June 1, 1948, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1598. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to reserve certain land on the 
public domain in Nevada for addition to the 
Summit Lake Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

1599. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill to consolidate the Parker Dam 
power project and the Davis Dam project; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

1600. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill to amend the Alaska game law; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

1601. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to provide basic authority for certain func- 
tions and activities of the National Bureau 
of Standards, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1602. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 8, 1948, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a beach erosion control study of Harrison 
County, Miss., made under the provisions of 
section 2 of the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved on July 3, 1930, as amended and sup- 
plemented (H. Doc. No. 682); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and ordered to be print- 
ed, with six illustrations. 

1603. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract for 
certain investigation reports in connection 
with insurance claims; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6634. A bill 
to authorize the issuance of a special series 
of stamps in honor and commemoration of 
Moina Michael, originator of Flanders Field 
memorial poppy idea; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2071). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Report on survey and study 
of the postal service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2076). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4659. A bill to ratify and 
confirm amendments to certain contracts for 
the furnishing of petroleum products to the 
United States; with amendments (Rept. No. 
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2077). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. House Joint Resolution 411. 
Joint resolution to authorize the issuance of 
a stamp commemorative of William Allen 
White, whose literary genius made such a 
great contribution in the field of American 
literature; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2078). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6368. 
A bill to provide for the issuance of a special 
postage stamp in commemoration of the 
dedication of the Palomar Mountain Ob- 
servatory; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
2079). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
S. 1037. An act to authorize the revision of 
the boundaries of the Caribou National For- 
est in the State of Idaho; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2081). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DEVITT: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5693. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; and to 
repeal subdivision b of section 64 and sub- 
division h of section 70 thereof and all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent therewith; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2083). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5048. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain mineral rights; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2084). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5263, A bill to permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to execute and deliver to present 
owners of certain real property quitclaim 
deeds to the minerals in or under such prop- 
erty; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2085). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 6089. A bill 
to amend the act of July 6, 1945 (Public 
Law 134); without amendment (Rept. No. 
2086). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6712. A bill to provide for 
revenue revision, to correct tax inequities, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2087). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 329. A bill for the relief of the Alaska 
Juneau Gold Mining Co., of Juneau, Alas- 
ka; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2072). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R.1501. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Ruth Cameron; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2073). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 1795. A bill for the relief of 
D. C. Hall Motor Transportation; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2074). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4590. A bill for the relief of 
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Mrs. Loraine Thomsen; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2075). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SADLAK: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 5943. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Mary T. Maloney Preece; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2080). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 873. An act for the relief of Warren 
H. McKenney; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2082). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 








PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6734. A bill to include as allowable 
service under the act of July 6, 1945, service 
performed in the military forces, the mer- 
chant marine, and on war transfer by em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H.R. 6735. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the four heroic chap- 
lains who sacrificed their lives in the sink- 
ing of the steamship Dorchester; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SARBACHER: 

H. R. 6736. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the four heroic chap- 
lains who sacrificed their lives in the sink- 
ing of the steamship Dorchester; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6737. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
to permit the veteran to select his pros- 
thetic applicance; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6738. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, to make such acts 
inapplicable with respect to employees in 
the building and construction industry; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6739. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to eliminate certain 
elections required by such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6740. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to permit the National 
Labor Relations Board to waive union-shop 
elections in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. : 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 6741. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the four heroic chap- 
lains who sacrificed their lives in the sinking 
of the steamship Dorchester; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 6742. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of traveling and hotel expenses of the 
parents and /or wife to attend funeral of serv- 
icemen whose remains must be buried in a 
mass grave because of inability to identify 
same; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 6743. A bill to provide for the recall 
of officers to active duty for purposes of 
rehospitalization and evaluation; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6744. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
armed forces who suffer disability or death 
from injuries incurred while engaged in ac- 
tive-duty training for periods of less than 
80 days or while engaged in inactive-duty 
training; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, ; 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6745. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to contract for 
certain investigation reports in connection 
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with insurance claims; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H. R. 6746. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the four heroic chap- 
lains who sacrificed their lives in the sink- 
ing of the steamship Dorchester; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 6747. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 6748. A bill to provide increases of 
compensation for certain veterans of World 
War I and World War II with service-con- 
nected disabilities who have dependents; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 6749. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the four heroic chap- 
lains who sacrificed their lives in the sinking 
of the steamship Dorchester; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DEVITT: 

H. R. 6750. A bill to create a commission 
to hear and determine the claims of certain 
motor carriers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 6751. A bill to fix the rank of the 
assistant to the Chief of Engineers in charge 
of river and harbor and flood-control im- 
provements; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Res. 620. Resolution authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to conduct thorough stud- 
ies and investigations relating to matters 
coming within the jurisdiction of such com- 
mittee under rule XI (1) (k) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6752. A bill to provide for the reap- 
pointment to the retired list of officers of 
the Navy of Henry Eastin Rossell, former 
commander, Construction Corps, United 
States Navy, retired; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6753. A bill for the relief of Terry 
Naketas Naris: to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 6754. A bill for the relief of Spero 
Carconen, known as Sam Carson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6755. A bill for the relief of Guy 
Albert Wheaton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 6756. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bole- 
slaw A. Hupczyc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6757. A bill for the relief of Miss Zoe 
Tjumerka; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

2028. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution adopted by the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service of the Paris Corners Meth- 
odist Church, Union Grove, Wis., against 
peacetime military conscription; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2029. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Parker 
Van Ness and others, of New York City, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
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reference to defeat of legislation titled “The 
Subversive Activities Control Act”; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

2030. Also, petition of Robert Stein and 
others, of New York City, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to defeat of universal military training; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 
TuESDAY, JUNE 1, 1948 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Spirit of God, come into our hearts and 
make us sensitive to the sufferings of 
other people. We think of the victims 
of flood and mishap and all those who 
have heavy hearts today. May we so 
grow in grace that the sympathy we feel 
for friends may also be felt for strangers. 

Cultivate within us the grace of thank- 
ful, uncomplaining hearts; the grace of 
boldness in. standing for what is right; 
the grace of self-discipline; the grace to 
treat others as we would have others 
treat us; the grace of silence, that we 
may refrain from hasty speech; the grace 
of kindness, that wherever we go we may 
take something of the love of God. 

Be with our Senators this day and bless 
them. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UntTrep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1948. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Henry Casot Lopce, Jr., a 
Senator from the State of Massachusetts, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. LODGE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 28, 1948, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 28, 1948, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


§. 1305. An act to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that the 
States may apply for reservation of portions 
of power sites released for entry, location, or 
selection to the States for highway purposes; 

8.1525. An act to provide for furnishing 
transportation for certain Government and 
other personnel, and for other purposes; and 

8. 1874. An act authorizing the head of the 
department or agency using the public do- 
main for national-defense purposes to com- 
pensate holders of grazing permits and li- 
censes for losses sustained by reason of such 
use of public lands for national-defense pur- 
poses, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, each with an amend- 
ment in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 554. An act to provide for the collection 
and publication of statistical information by 
the Bureau of the Census; and 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the World Health Organization and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5645) to 
assist States in collecting sales and use 
taxes on cigarettes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 


S.110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers; 

S. 1486. An act to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such service; 

S. 2277. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for the disposition of surplus real 
property to States, political subdivisions, and 
municipalities for use as public parks, recrea- 
tional areas, and historic-monument sites, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 669. An act to provide a method of 
paying certain unsettled claims for dam- 
ages sustained as a result of the explosions 
at Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in 
the amounts found to be due by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 

H.R. 1508. An act for relief of Mrs. Lula 
Wilson Nevers; 

H.R.2131. An act for relief of Fred E. 
Gross; 

H.R.3805. An act for relief of Thomas 
A. W. Elder; and 

H. R. 6071. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF ALASKA GAME LAW 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Alaska game law 
of January 13, 1925, as amended (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESERVATION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LAND FOR 
ADDITION TO SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, NEV. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to reserve certain land on 
the public domain in Nevada for addition to 
the Summit Lake Indian Reservation (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


Senate and referred as indicated: 


The petition of John F. Rhode, of La Crosse, 
Wis., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 2437, to amend the Railroad Retirement 
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Act of 1937, as amended; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The petitions of Adam Dengel, of Detroit, 
and Thomas C. Ankner, of Nashville, both in 
the State of Michigan, praying for the en- 
actment of Senate bill 1776, to provide free 
postage for gift packages of food and cloth- 
ing mailed to Germany or Japan; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Memorials of sundry citizens of the States 
of California and New York, remonstrating 
against the enactment of the so-called Mundt 
un-American activities bill; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

H. R. 2245. A bill to repeal the tax on oleo- 
margarine; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1437). 

By Mr. ECTON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2616. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of the Palomar Moun- 
tain Observatory; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1438). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 1, 1948, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S.110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers; 

S. 1486. An act to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such service; 
and 

S. 2277. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Suplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for the disposition of surplus 
real property to States, political subdivi- 
sions, and municipalities for use as public 
parks, recreational areas, and historic-mon- 
ument sites, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (by request): 

8. 2772. A bill to provide that all employ- 
ees of the Veterans’ Canteen Service shall be 
paid from funds of the Service, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2773. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer a 
portion of the Veterans’ Administration 
Center at Los Angeles, Calif., to the State 
of. California for the use of the University 
of California; and 

S. 2774. A bill to extend for 1 year cer- 
tain provisions of section 100 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, relating to the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to enter 
into leases for periods not exceeding 5 
years; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

8.2775. A bill for the relief of Benno 
Ascher and Clara Ascher; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2776. A bill te amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to the classification and 
compensation of employees of the postal 
service, s0 as to provide equitable compen- 
sation to supervisors in post offices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE): 

8.2777. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(Mr. REVERCOMB introduced Senate bill 
2778, to amend the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. BALDWIN introduced Senate bill 
2779, to create a Government corporation to 
operate cafeterias and conduct certain other 
activities in Government buildings and on 
Government property, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2780. A bill to provide for a temporary 
extension of title VI of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, with respect to mortgages 
of certain limited dividend corporations; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. McCar- 
RAN): 

S. 2781. A bill for the relief of Shinzo 
Shirae; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. TAFT (for himself and Mr. Ives) in- 
troduced Senate bill 2782, to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and appears under 
@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 2783. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands and interests therein between the 
city of San Diego, Calif., and the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

8.2784. A bill to prevent retroactive 
checkage of payments erroneously made to 
certain retired officers of the Naval Reserve, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(Mr. REVERCOMB (for Mr. McCarran) 
introduced Senate bil! 2785, to authorize the 
Federal Works Administration, as an adjunct 
to the Federal Public Works program, to make 
loans and grants for the construction, re- 
modeling, improvement, and extension of 
school facilities, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8. J. Res. 224. Joint resolution providing 
for the ratification by Congress of a con- 
tract for the purchase of certain Indian lands 
by the United States from the Three Affiliated 
Tribes of Fort Berthold Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a stamp commemorative 
of William Allen White, whose literary genius 
made such a great contribution in the field 
of American literature; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


LOANS FOR EXTENSION OF SCHOOL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
there has been sent to me by the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], who is ill, 
a bill which he has requested me to in- 
troduce. It provides for authorizing the 
Federal Works Administration to make 
loans and grants for the construction, re- 
modeling, improvement, and extension of 
school facilities. 

The Senator from Nevada has prepared 
a statement in support of the bill, and 
at his request I ask unanimous consent 
to have the statement printed in the Rec- 
orD in connection with these remarks. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and the statement 
referred to will be printed in the REcorp. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR Pat McCarren To 
ACCOMPANY THE BILL S. 2785 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. President, I am today laying before the 
Senate a legislative proposal for a program 
of Federal aid for the construction, remodel- 
ing, improvement, and extension of school 
facilities throughout this Nation. 

This program would provide for both loans 
and grants to States, and would be admin- 
istered by the Federal Works Administration. 

The bill setting up this program is S. 2785. 

As the declaration of policy in this bill 
points out, the welfare and security of our 
country depend on adequate and proper edu- 
cation of our citizens, and it is a national 
obligation of the Federal Government to as- 
sist the States in providing ample educa- 
tional opportunities to all. 

In considering this obligation heretofore, 
the Congress has given thought mainly to 
Federal aid in providing the running ex- 
penses of schools. 

That is one phase of the problem. My 
bill is concerned, more concretely, with Fed- 
eral aid for providing the physical facilities 
necessary for our schools. 

Great concern has been expressed that no 
legislation should be enacted which would 
in any way open the door to Federal control 
over or supervision of our State educational 
systems. The education of its citizens is, 
for each State, essentially a matter in which 
local public policy should and must control, 
and in which there should be no Federal 
interference. 

Under a program involving Federal aid for 
the construction, remodeling, improvement, 
and extension of school facilities, such as the 
program for which my bill provides, there 
would be no need for any Federal interest or 
control of any nature after the physical 
facilities have been provided, and my pro- 
posal involves, therefore, no possible threat 
of Federal domination of schools. 

To make this perfectly clear, my bill pro- 
vides that when the construction phase is 
completed, the schools shall be operated and 
maintained by the appropriate school au- 
thorities of the State in accordance with 
State law and customs and without inter- 
ference by the Federal Government. 

The bill also contains a specific prohibition 
against Federal Government supervision, in 
section 7, which provides that no depart- 
ment or agency of the United States shall 
exercise any supervision or control over any 
school facilities with respect to which any 
funds have been or may be expended’ pursu- 
ant to this act. Section 7 further provides 
tha* no term or condition of any agreement 
under this act relating to, or any loan or 
grant made under this act to or on behalf of, 
any school, shall prescribe or affect its ad- 
ministration, personnel, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, methods of instruction, or materials for 
instruction. 

The bill provides for both loans and grants. 
Grants are to be limited to an amount equal 
in each case to 50 percent of the cost of the 
school facilities provided therewith, except 
that in the case of public-lands States, this 
percentage may be increased, up to a maxi- 
mum of 75 percent. The provisions govern- 
ing this increased percentage in the case of 
public-lands States are found in section 10 
of my bill, and are in line with the principle - 
approved by the Congress on several oc- 
casions in connection with Federal-aid 
programs. 

Loans under the bill would be made at an 
interest rate of 24% percent. This rate may 
appear low, but I see no reason why the Fed- 
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eral Government should make a profit on 
joans to States for school-construction 
purposes. 

My bill provides that no loan shall be 
made to any local school agency unless such 
agency will be unable to finance its share of 
the cost of the project except upon terms 
less favorable -to it than the terms of said 
loan. 

Because of the extreme importance which 
I attach to control, by the duly constituted 
authorities of each State over matters re- 
specting education within such State, the 
bill provides that no loan or grant shall be 
made unless the school facilities proposed to 
be provided therewith shall have been ap- 
proved by the State educational authority 
having jurisdiction or control of such school 
facilities. This provision also will operate 
to accomplish a unified program of school 
construction and improvement within each 
State and to prevent Federal aid for schools, 
under this proposed legislation, from becom- 
tng in any sense a political football. 

In order to insure, so far as possible, an 
equitable apportionment of funds which 
may be made available under this legislation, 
the bill provides that 75 percent of any 
amounts appropriated shall be immediately 
apportioned among the several States, one- 
half in the proportion which the population 
of each State bears to the total population 
of all the States, and one-half in the pro- 
portion which Federal tax collections from 
all sources (exclusive of taxes and duties on 
imports and exports) within each State bears 
to the total of all Federal tax collections 
(exclusive of taxes and duties on imports 
and exports). This comparison would be 
made on the basis of tax collections for the 
fiscal year next’ preceding the calendar year 
in which the apportionment is made. 

The 25 percent of appropriations under 
this act which is not required to be appor- 
tioned would constitute a discretionary fund, 
to be used by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Works Administration, in his discretion, 
for the making of grants for the provision of 
school facilities in States which shall have 
received as grants less than one-fifth of 1 
percent of the total made available for such 
grants, and on the basis of comparative need 
regardless of the States in which such school 
facilities are located. 

The provision of a discretionary fund has 
been approved, in principle, by the Congress 
on previous occasions, and provision for a 
fund of this nature is to be found in the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, of which I had the honor 
to be the sponsor and which was enacted in 
1946. 

The legislation which I have proposed is 
continuing legislation. It is not limited as 
to time. Neither is it limited as to the 
amount which may be appropriated. With 
respect to the question of time, it is my be- 
lief that the need for adequate school facili- 
ties is a continuing need, which will not ter- 
minate at any foreseeable time. What is 
adequate today may not be adequate tomor- 
row. With regard to the amount which 
might be made available under this proposed 
legislation, several factors merit considera- 
tion. First, it is certain that the need for 
school facilities is far greater than the Con- 
gress would be willing to supply in any single 
appropriation bill. With respect to future 
need, we cannot now say how much will be 
needed next year or 5 years from now. But 
the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress, if we grant the authorization which my 
bill would provide, can determine the extent 
of need at any given time, can weigh that 
need in the light of the financial condition of 
the country, and can determine, in their 
sound discretion, how much should be ap- 
propriated in any given year. We cannot, in 
any event, by legislation deprive these com- 
mittees of the right to exercise this discre- 
tion; and I believe it is only proper that we 
should recognize objectively the jurisdiction 
and the authority of these committees, as my 
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bill does, rather than attempting now to fix 
some limitation which might be either too 
high or too low im the light of conditions as 
they will exist when any particular appro- 
priation is under consideration. 

In connection with the provisions for allo- 
cating sums appropriated for grants under 
this bill, to which I have already referred, 
perhaps a little more should be said. The 
formula for allocation which I have proposed 
would take into account—and, I think, for 
the first time in connection with any legis- 
lation of this nature—the relative proportion 
of Federal taxes collected in each of the 
several States, exclusive of taxes and duties 
on imports and exports. ‘There has been 
considerable criticism, in the past, of Fed- 
eral-aid programs which, it has been asserted, 
have taken from certain States more than 
they returned. While I do not believe that 
such criticism has been in every case justified, 
it is in recognition of this criticism, and in 
an effort to fix a principle of allocation which 
will take into account the contributions of 
the several States to the Federal Treasury, 
that I have proposed this formula for alloca- 
tions. 

In prodposing this legistation to the Senate, 
I recognize the extreme improbability that it 
can receive action, or even any adequate con- 
sideration, during the short time remaining 
to us in the present session of the Congress. 
I am making the proposal at this time, how- 
ever, and I am offering this statement con- 
cerning the proposed legislation and its pur- 
poses, in order that Members of the Senate, 
during the coming summer and fall, may 
have my proposal before them in concrete 
form, so that they may study it when they 
have opportunity, and be ready to take it up 
promptly in the next session of the Congress. 
Introduction of the bill et this time will also 
give the people of the country and the vari- 
ous State officials and State and national or- 
ganizations concerned with our schools, an 
opportunity to become familiar with its pro- 
visions and to express their views with re- 
spect to the proposal, I earnestly commend 
this proposed legislation to the consideration 
of every Member of the Senate, and to all 
those others, throughout the country, who 
are interested in the proper education of our 
children and young people, under the best 
modern conditions. I believe in this pro- 
posal. I believe the people of this country 
will favor it, by an overwhelming majority. 
I hope it will have the approval of every 
Member of the Senate when it comes up for 
a vote; and I hope to see ‘hat vote early in 
the next session of the Congress. 


The bill (S. 2785) to authorize the Fed- 
eral Works Administration, as an adjunct 
to the Federal Public Works program, to 
make loans and grants for the construc- 
tion, remodeling, improvement, and ex- 
tension of school facilities, introduced by 
Mr. Revercoms (for Mr. McCarran), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF HOSPITAL SURVEY AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. In connection there- 
with, let me say that I feel this is a very 
important bill, and a very necessary 
amendment to aid certain hospitals 
which would ordinarily receive the bene- 
fits of the act, except for some technical 
situations. 

The bill (S. 2778) to amend the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act, in- 
troduced by Mr. REVERCOMB, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, amd re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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CREATION OF GOVERNMENT CORPORA- 
TION TO OPERATE CAFETERIAS, ETC. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to create a Government corporation to 
operate cafeterias and conduct certain 
other activities in Government buildings 
and on Government property. 

I may say that this bill is the result of 
a long series of hearings of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. While I am intro- 
ducing the bill, it is on behalf of the 
committee. It is in effect a committee 
bill, and has the endorsement of the 
committee, . 

The bill (S. 2779) to create a Govern- 
ment corporation to operate cafeterias 
and conduct certain other activities in 
Government buildings and on Govern- 
ment property, introduced by Mr. Batp- 
WIN, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
AND RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE ACTS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937. A number of bills have been in- 
troduced and are now being considered 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. I am advised 
that this bill is the subject of an agree- 
ment which has been reached between 
the representatives of the railroads and 
of railroad labor. So I think it is im- 
portant that it be printed and referred 
to a committee at the earliest possible 
moment. It is introduced in behalf of 
myself, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], and any other Senators who desire 
to join with us in introducing the bill. 

The bill (S. 2782) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, and the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Tart (for 
himself and Mr. IvEs), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


BROADCAST LICENSES ISSUED BY FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 
self, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. REED, and Mr. 
McFarland) submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 246), which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States, That it is the sense of the Senate that 
notwithstanding sections 326, 303 (c) and 
307 (b), nothing in the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, shall be construed either 
(1) to limit the authority of the Federal 
Communications Commission, in consider- 
ing applications for renewals of broadcast 
licenses, to determine whether or not a li- 
censee has operated in the public interest, or 
(2) to authorize the Federal Communications 
Commission to grant a license to operate a 
radio station in the amplitude modulation 
broadcast band on any frequency from 540 
kilocycles to 1,600 kilocycles with power in 
excess of 50,000 watts, unless otherwise here- 
after authorized by a North American re- 
gional broadcasting agreement, or other duly 
ratified international treaty or convention re- 
lating to the allocation of such frequencies 
among countries of North America. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1949—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 6705) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 81, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“Studies of soft-shell and hard-shell clams: 
For studies of the soft-shell and the hard- 
shell clams as authorized by the act of May 
26, 1948 (Public Law 556, 80th Cong.), 
$100,000.” 


ADVANCEMENT OF GRADE ON RETIRED 
LIST OF CERTAIN OFFICERS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 2525) to provide for the advancement 
of one grade on the retired list of certain 
officers who were decorated and recom- 
mended for promotion during World 
War II but who have not attained the 
rank to which recommended, which were 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 
INCREASE IN PERSONNEL OF ARMED 
FORCES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBank] to Senate bill 
2655, to provide for the common defense 
by increasing the strength of the armed 
forces of the United States, including the 
reserve components thereof, and for 
other purposes, commonly known as the 
selective-service bill. This amendment 
is the revision of one which has hereto- 
fore been printed in the Recorp, and in 
order that those interested may appraise 
the changes which are proposed, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
lie on the table, be printed, and be 
printed in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, ordered to lie on the 
table, to be printed, and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the 
following: 

“Sec. —. (a) Any person who registers as 
required by the terms of this act, and any 
person who hereafter voluntarily enlists in 
the armed forces of the United States, shall 
be afforded an opportunity to state in writing 
over his signature whether he has a prefer- 
ence to serve only in a unit all of the enlisted 
personnel of which are of hisownrace. Such 
opportunity shall be afforded at the time of 
registration in the case of those registering 
under the requirements of this act, or upon 
enlistment in the case of those who here- 
after enlist in the armed forces of the United 
States. Any such person who expresses such 
preference shall thereafter be assigned only 
to units of a type consistent with his prefer- 
ence. The right to express and the effect of 
expressing any such preference shall be 
clearly explained to each person who here- 
after registers under this act or enlists in the 
armed forces of the United States. As used 
in this section the term “unit” means a 
group of persons serving in the armed forces 
who (1) share the same housing, messing, or 
sanitary facilities, or (2) participate jointly 
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in recreational or social activities. For the 
purposes of this subsection an individual's 
race shall be determined in accordance with 
the more detailed classification as to race 
used by the Bureau of the Census in connec- 
tion with the taking and preparation of sta- 
tistics of the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preclude the assignment of any 
individual who belongs to a race comprising 
less than 1 percent of the population of the 
United States to units containing enlisted 
personnel of the most numerous race in the 
United States, if the Secretary of the armed 
force concerned has determined that it is 
impracticable to organize units all of the 
enlisted personnel of which are of such indi- 
vidual’s race. 

“(b) Any commissioned officer of the armed 
forces who knowingly and willfully denies to 
any person his right to express a preference 
upon enlistment as provided by subsection 
(a) or assigns any person after enlistment 
or induction to any unit in violation of the 
provisions of such subsection shall be guilty 
of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman and shall be subject to trial and 
punishment under the appropriate article of 
war or article for the Government of the 
Navy.” 

PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE— 

INCREASE IN. PERSONNEL OF ARMED 

SERVICES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit seven amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 2655) to 
provide for the common defense by in- 
creasing the strength of the armed forces 
of the United States, including the re- 
serve components thereof, and for other 
purposes. 

The first amendment would prohibit 
the segregation of and discriminations 
against persons inducted or enlisted un- 
der the act. 

The second amendment would pro- 
hibit the segregation of members of the 
armed forces while traveling in inter- 
state carriers. 

The third amendment would provide 
punishment for the lynching of members 
of the armed forces. 

The fourth amendment would provide 
that no person inducted into or enlisted 
in the armed forces, and so forth, shall 
be required to pay any poll tax. 

The fifth amendment would prchibit 
the segregation of persons because of 
their race or color in places of public 
accommodation, resort or amusement, or 
any public conveyance. 

The sixth amendment would provide 
that no member of the armed forces shall 
be discriminated against in any carrier, 
hotel, or restaurant. 

The seventh amendment would pro- 
vide for nondiscrimination in employ- 
ment by companies supplying goods or 
services to be used by or for persons in- 
ducted or enlisted into the armed serv- 
ices. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments submitted by 
the Senator from North Dakota will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5645) to assist States 
in collecting sales and use taxes on 
cigarettes, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 











REPUBLICAN APPROACH TO DOMESTIC 
AND INTERNATIONAL CRISES — AD- 
DRESS BY GOVERNOR WARREN 
{Mr. KNOWLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 

address delivered by Gov. Earl Warren, of 

California, on May 27, 1948, in Sacramento, 

Calif., which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE—ADDRESS 
BY REPRESENTATIVE BYRNES OF WIS- 
CONSIN 
[Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Representative JoHN W. ByRNEs, 
of Wisconsin, before the North Dakota Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce convention at 

Devil’s Lake, N. Dak., on May 16, 1948, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 

WESTERN STATE COLLEGE COMMENCE- 

MENT ADDRESS BY PALMER HOYT 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Rrecorp 
the commencement address at Western 

State College, Gunnison, Colo., delivered by 

Palmer Hoyt on May 27, 1948, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE 


Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained con- 
sent for the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce considering the nomination of 
Thomas Chalmers Buchanan to sit and 
hold a hearing during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Appropriations of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to sit and hold 
a hearing during the session of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. 

Mr. IVES asked and obtained con- 
sent for the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to continue its hearings this after- 
noon. 

Mr. MILLIKIN asked and obtained 
consent for the Committee on Finance 
to hold hearings during the sessions of 
the Senate for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I asked unanimous con- 
sent that the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations holding hear- 
ings on the Interior Department appro- 
priations be permitted to sit today dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and all sub- 
committees thereof be permitted to sit 
during the remainder of the sessions of 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
— Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
WHERRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp a 
statement regarding the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill made this 
morning by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Wuerry] before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations considering the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. KENNETH WHERRY, CHAIR- 
MAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, IN OPEN- 
ING THE SUECOMMITTEE’S HEARINGS ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INTERIOR DEPART~ 
MENT, FISCAL YEAR 1949 t 


The subcommittee will come te order, and 
we will take up for consideration H. R. 6705, 
the Interior Department appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1949. 

The House Interior Subcommittee started 
hearings on this bill February 16 of this year, 
concluding on May 15, and the hearings of 
that subcommittee are bound in three 
volumes comprising almost 4,700 pages of 
testimony. 

Inasmuch as this bill was not reported to 
the House until May 26 and did not pass the 
House until May 28, and in view of the fact 
that a number of other appropriation bills 
must be acted upon prior to the contem- 
plated recess or adjournment on June 19, 
the Senate Interior Subcommittee of neces- 
sity will have to conclude its hearings in a 
short time. 

I will read into the record at this point 
copy of a letter I have addressed to all outside 
witnesses requesting to be heard on the bill, 
explaining to them why the subcommittee 
must proceed expeditiously. 

The letter referred to follows: 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 27, 1948. 


To Witnesses Requesting To Be Heard on 
the Interior Department Appropriation 
Bill, 1949: 


The subcommittee handling the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, 1949, will 
start hearings Tuesday, June 1, commencing 
each morning at 9 a, m., running until 12 
noon, resuming at 2 p. m. each afternoon, 
running until 5 p. m., and holding hearings 
at night if necessary in order to conclude the 
hearings in 5 days. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
started hearings on this bill February 16, 
1948, concluding on May 15. Approximately 
4,700 pages of testimony were taken, and the 
bill was not reported to the House until 
May 26. 

The Congress is working to recess or to 
adjourn June 19, and the Senate committee 
ts confronted with the practical problem of 
handling a number of appropriation bills 
in the time remaining. In addition to acting 
on the Interior bill, the committee must 
handle six appropriation bills, which have 
not yet been reported to the House, and in 
addition conferences will have to be held 
on 12 appropriation bills. 

In view of the work that faces the com- 
mittee, the Interior subcommittee has agreed 
to make the House hearings on the Interior 
bill a part of the Senate hearings by refer- 
ence. Furthermore, the subcommittee will 
have before it the extended hearings held 
last year, in which many matters of policy 
relating to the Interior Department were 
discussed by witnesses at length. 

If witnesses have supplementary informa- 
tion to submit to the subcommittee, please 
submit 25 copies of such information in the 
form of a written statement to the subcom- 
mittee at the earliest possible date, and such 
statement will be made a part of the sub- 
committee hearings. If, in addition, a wit- 
ness wishes to appear in person, the subcom- 
mittee has voted to allot 6 minutes to each 
witness for the oral presentation. 

Despite the late date at which the Interior 
bill reaches the Senate and the volume of 
work facing the committee between now and 
June 19, the subcommittee feels that by pro- 
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ceeding in the manner outlined, witnesses 

wishing to present their views on any item 

or items in the Interior bill will have a fair 
opportunity to do so, 
Very sincerely, 

KENNETH WHERRY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Interior 

Department Bill. 


At the opening of the Senate hearings, I 
wish to make a few observations relative to 
Interior Department appropriations. 

Because of the national importance of the 
reclamation program, the development and 
preservation of many of our natural re- 
sources, the care and treatment of Indians, 
the administration of our Territories and 
island possessions, and other vital programs 
coming under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Department, the Congress in recent 
years at least has almost without exception 
approached the matter of appropriations for 
the Interior Department on a nonpartisan 
basis, and the trend of appropriations for the 
Department over a period of years has been 
upward and frequently at a rapid rate. 

Even though there have been differences 
of opinion between Members, as there will 
continue to be between thinking men, these 
differences have always been reconciled or 
compromised in the best manner possible, 
and this steady advancement of the im- 
portant programs under the jurisdiction of 
the Interior Department has been due in a 
large measure to cooperation between the 
two bodies of Congress and especially a close 
working relationship between the two appro- 
priation subcommittees handling Interior 
Department appropriations. 

I would like to read into the Recorp at this 
point a tabulation of the direct appropria- 
tions made to the Interior Department for 
the fiscal years 1939 to 1948, inclusive, and the 
amount recommended by the House for the 
fiscal year 1949. The responsibilities of the 
Department have increased from year to year, 
costs have increased, and during the days 
of relief and recovery appropriations some of 
these funds were available to the Interior 
Department, as well as to other agencies of 
the Government, but no one can reasonably 
say after looking at these figures that the 
Congress has been other than generous in 
providing funds for the work of this im- 
portant Department of our Government. 

The table reads as follows: 


Regular annual and deficiency appropriations 
made to the Interior Department, fiscal 
years 1939 to 1948, inclusive, and amount 
allowed by House for 1949 


Fiscal year: Amount 
$153, 506, 926 
172, 182, 347 
160, 387, 621 
272, 241, 501 
198, 062, 114 
2162, 144, 365 
2147, 290, 957 


875, 692, 591 


1Includes $48,170,030 for War Relocation 
Authority. 

2 Includes $39,000,000 for War Relocation 
Authority. 

Includes $25,000,000 for War Relocation 
Authority. 


The Bureau of Reclamation carries on the 
largest single operation in the Interior De- 
partment. In addition to relief and recovery 
appropriations that were available for rec- 
lamation p . in the early years of 
the following table, let us take a look at 
the appropriations provided by the Congress 
in the Interior Department or deficiency ap- 
propriation bills for the fiscal years 1939 to 
1948, inclusive, and the amount recommended 
by the House for the fiscal year 1949. 
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The table referred to is as follows: 


Regular annual and deficiency appropriations 
made to the Bureau of Reclamation, fiscal 
years 1939 to 1948, inclusive, and amount 
allowed by House for 1949 


Fiscal year: Amount 


101, 361, 631 
89, 727, 270 
38, 275, 500 
24, 155, 200 
117, 365, 050 
116, 346, 843 
136, 644, 738 
226, 794, 897 


Again, I say, that after looking at these 
figures no one can in fairness say that the 
Congress has not provided well for the recla- 
mation program, which is of such great im- 
portance in our national economy. 

The generous extent to which the Congress 
has provided for the reclamation program 
was recognized by Secretary Krug when in 
1947 he addressed the program conference 
in part as follows: 

“There is a serious doubt that you are 
going to spend the money you have this year, 
and I am quite certain that when we go be- 
fore the House and Senate committees, that 
little embarrassment is going to cause us no 
end of difficulty. 

“I know it is very reassuring to have that 
old feeling that there is plenty of dough 
where this comes from and that you never 
have to worry about getting down to the bot- 
tom of the sock, but frankly I don’t think it 
is desirable or sound policy. I would rather 
scme year run over, and perhaps invite sup- 
plemental appropriations, than have these 
tremendous carry-overs that we can’t explain. 

“I think that practically every single one 
of the regions has more money than it will 
be able to spend at the present rate of 
progress.” 

Commissioner Straus also gave recognition 
to the extent to which the Congress has pro- 
vided for the reclamation program when on 
June 5, 1947, he advised the regional director 
at Sacramento, Calif., in part as follows with 
respect to the Central Valley project: 

“As you are aware, the construction prog- 
ress made on the Central Valley project since 
the passage of the 1946 deficiency appropria- 
tion is most unsatisfactory. I am finding it 
increasingly difficult, in fact impossible, to 
support our claims to Congress and to the 
public generally, that we are completing the 
project expeditiously, and are actually in 
need of the large appropriations requested.” 

The Commissioner then set forth some 
comparative figures for the fiscal years 1945 to 
1948, inclusive, and continued as follows: 

“The above table shows on an over-all 
basis that we will start fiscal year 1948 with- 
out having utilized much over half of the 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1946, and 
none of the funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1947. It is evident that a similar con- 
dition cannot be permitted to exist next 
winter when we are again facing the House 
committee and sponsors of the project.” 

Although the Congress has endeavored to 
deal generously with the reclamation pro- 
gram, one of the greatest difficulties it has 
had has been getting accurate and reliable 
figures. 

For instance, last year when the bill came 
from the House, the subcommittee was ad- 
vised by representatives of the Reclamation 
Bureau that the estimated unobligated bal- 
ance on the Central Valley project was $10,- 
722,162. After the subcommittee called in 
representatives of the Budget Bureau, the 
figure was revised upward to $19,934,846, and 
after the close of the fiscal year, the sub- 
committee was advised that the actual 
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unobligated balance turned out to be 
$21,104,799. 

For the entire Reclamation Bureau, the 
subcommittee was advised at the outset of 
the hearings last year that the estimated 
unobligated balance for use in the fiscal 
year 1948 was $44,731,673. In January 1948, 
the subcommittee was advised that the total 
actual unobligated balance was $87,793,733. 
In February 1948, the Reclamation Bureau 
discovered they had made an error of $1,- 
965,800 in the unobligated balance on the 
Missouri River Basin appropriation; so that 
the actual total unobligated balance was 
shown to be over $89,000,000. 

The Senate committee took official notice 
of this situation in its report last year in 
the following manner: 

“The committee feels that the accounting 
and reporting system of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation should be such as to make possible 
in a short time accurate determination of 
the amount of funds obligated and the an- 
ticipated unobligated balance that will be 
available in an ensuing fiscal year. When 
the Bureau comes before the committee, 
and there has been a change in the esti- 
mated unobligated balance since its presen- 
tation to the House, the committee should 
be promptly and acurately advised without 
the confusion that was encountered by the 
committee in considering the reclamation 
program for the fiscal year 1948.” 

Again in the report on the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill, 1948, the Senate 
committee stated as follows with respect to 
data furnished by the Reclamation Bureau: 

“Data furnished to the committee during 
these hearings and prior hearings have 
varied so greatly as to clearly evidence the 
fact that the whole accounting system of 
the Bureau needs complete overhauling. 
Contradictory data were such as to destroy 
the confidence of the committee in the reli- 
ability of figures furnished by the Bureau.” 

The committee hopes that this situation 
will not happen again, and I have referred 
to it to point up the past difficulty of trying 
to provide with assurance the funds that 
should be appropriated for the reclamation 
program. 

The bill as passed by the House for the 
fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $375,677,591, 
though $84,293,244 under the Budget esti- 
mates, is $112,876,532 in excess of cash ap- 
propriations made for the current fiscal 
year. In addition, the bill as passed by the 
House carries contract authorization total- 
ling $29,944,290. 

It will be necessary undoubtedly to make 
some adjustments here and there in amounts 
recommended by the House. The subcom- 
mittee also intends to give careful considera- 
tion to the various restrictions that have 
been placed in the bill by the House. Al- 
though time will not permit the extended 
hearings the subcommittee held last year 
when some 3,200 pages of testimony were 
taken, I know I speak for all members of the 
subcommittee when I say that not only the 
oral statements, which of necessity must be 
brief, but also the written statements made 
a part of the hearing will be carefully con- 
sidered. 

The Congress is faced with the renewed 
demands for larger appropriations yearly. 
The necessity for strengthening our national 
defenses, as well as providing large-scale aid 
to foreign countries, has placed an addi- 
tional burden on our financial revenues. We 
have pledged ourselves to balance the budget 
and reduce the public debt. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, we must carefully 
scrutinize all appropriation requests in the 
light of their immediate need. 

With this preface, therefore, Mr. Secretary, 
I welcome you before us, and I invite your 
considered comments at this time. 


THE CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The morning business is closed. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Under the order adopted Friday, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with the 
first order thereon; namely, Order No. 55. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastland 


Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 


Millikin 
Moore 

Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O'Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Jenner Pepper 
Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Johnston, 8.C. Revercomb 
Kem Russell 
Kilgore Saltonstall 
Knowland Smith 
Langer Sparkman 
Lodge Stennis 
Lucas Taft 
McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McFarland Thye 

Feazel McGrath, Watkins 
Ferguson McKellar Wherry 
Flanders McMahon White 
George Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone Wilson 
Gurney Martin Young 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrEwsTER], the 
Senator from South Dakota |[Mr. BusH- 
FIELD], the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
CapPeHarT], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. RoBERTSON], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
ofticial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. TosBey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKteEy], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hmx], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayesanKk], the Senators from Maryland 
(Mr. TypIncs and Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. STEwWarT], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Taytor] 
are absent on important public business. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp 
and Mr. ROBERTSON] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Umstead], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The clerk proceeded to call the calen- 
dar for the consideration of bills to which 
there is no objection. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 669) to provide for the pay- 
ment of a bonus of 30 cents per bushel on 
wheat and corn produced and sold be- 
tween January 1, 1945, and April 18, 1946, 
Was announced as first in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


JUNE 1 


The resolution (S. Rec. 25) amending 
rule XXII relating to cloture was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
The resolution will be passed 


pore. 
over. 

The bill (S. 354) to incorporate the 
Federal City Charter Commission was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 408) to repeal section 13b 
of the Federal Reserve Act, to amend 
section 13 of the said act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CORDON. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 299) to extend the recla- 
mation laws to the State of Arkansas 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1179) to aid in defray- 
ing the expenses of the Seventeenth Tri- 
ennial Convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
to be held in this country in June 1947 
was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 140) to create an executive 
department of the Government to be 
known as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Security was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 829) to provide for control 
and regulation of bank holding com- 
panies, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 18) to establish uniform 
qualifications of jurors in Federal courts, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. RUSSELL. 
Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 518) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 to preserve the na- 
tionality of citizens who were unable 
to return to the United States prior to 
October 14, 1946, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1038) to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 23, to strike cut section 5, as follows: 


Sec. 5. Section 11 (5) of the Federal Air- 
port Act is amended by striking out the 
words “as may be reasonably adequate” and 
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inserting in lieu thereof the words “which 
have been a part of the Federal project 
as has been reasonably adequate”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
quest has been made for an explanation 
of the bill. The chairman of the com- 
mittee does not seem to be present at 
the moment, so I ask that the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over and 
go to the foot of the calendar. 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 6) to include all general appropria- 
tion bills in one consolidated general 
appropriation bill was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to ask that the concur- 
rent resolution go over. This is a con- 
current resolution which should be de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate. Its 
purpose is to combine all appropriation 
bills into one. Several Senators have 
asked me to ask that the measure be 
passed over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 

d over. 

The bill (S. 493) to provide for the co- 
ordination of agencies disseminating 
technological and scientific information, 
and for the more efficient and orderly 
administration of a program to make the 
discoveries of engineers, inventors, scien- 
tists, and technicians more readily avail- 
able to American industry and business, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to have an explanation of 
the bill in view of the establishment of 
the so-called Hoover Commission, which 
is working on the whole general subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 84) to amend the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 150) to dis- 
charge the Committee on the Judiciary 
from the further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 116 was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3051) to amend the act 
of July 19, 1940, and to amend section 2 
and repeal the profit-limitation and cer- 
tain other limiting provisions of the act 
of March 27, 1934, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 430) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to make such 
act applicable to officers and employees 
of national farm-loan associations and 
production credit associations was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R, 3978) to provide for the 
temporary advancement in ranks and 
increase in salary of lieutenants in the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District 
of Columbia, serving as supervisors of 
certain squads, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1663) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of retirement annuities to former 
Members of Congress convicted of of- 
fenses involving the improper use of au- 
thority, influence, power, or privileges as 
Members of Congress was announced as 
nextinorder. . 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 968) to authorize the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia to limit the number of taxicabs 
licensed in the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4042) to control the 
export to foreign countries of gasoline 
and petroleum products from the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1653) to control the export 
to foreign countries of gasoline and pe- 
troleum products from the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1015) to amend section 7 
of the act of June 25, 1910, as amended, 
to reduce the interest rate on postal- 
savings deposits to 1 percent per annum 
was announced as neyt in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


FORT SUMNER IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
NEW MEXICO 


The bill (H. R. 3834) to authorize a 
project for the rehabilitation of certain 
works of the Fort Sumner irrigation dis- 
trict in New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. WHERRY. 
Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may I 
ask to be recognized to make an expla- 
nation of the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator who ob- 
jects is not now in the Chamber. I have 
no further request to make. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I desire 
to be recognized. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Mexico is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. I think I have 5 minutes 
under the rule. I merely wish to refer to 
House bill 3834, Calendar 802, a bill pro- 
viding for the rehabilitation of an irri- 
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gation and reclamation project in the 
State of New Mexico. It is a measure 
which has received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee in both House 
and Senate. It is a House bill which al- 
ready passed the House. It involves the 
waters of the Pecos River. According to 
all engineering reports from Texas and 
New Mexico, the passage of this measure 
cannot in any way affect or injure a 
project in the State of Texas. The fail- 
ure to pass it at this session can well 
destroy the project, which is a valuable 
asset to our State, and in some respects 
to the Nation. 

It is impossible to pass the bill at this 
time because of the objection of a single 
Senator, which is in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate. However, the bill is 
of such great importance that I shall, I 
hope, before the session is over, obtain 
consideration of the measure, either di- 
rectly by motion, or if that is not pos- 
sible, by amendment to some other bill, 
at which time the question can be fully 
debated. 

Let me say in all justice and fairness to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
that I am making this statement pub- 
licly in order that he may not be sur- 
prised when, if an opportunity arises, 
the measure is attached to another bill. 
I shall endeavor to use every parliamen- 
tary device possible. . 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is a bill to which my State strenuously 
objects. In the first place, this is not at 
present a Government reclamation proj- 
ect. It was a private project which 
failed, and we think the effort now is to 
have the Government come in to bail it 
out. Instead of paying back the funds 
in 40 years, as is the case with all other 
reclamation districts, the bill provides 
that there shall be a period of 70 years 
in which to make repayments. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget has advised against 
the bill. I have the report before me. 

This project is on the Pecos River, 
which is an interstate stream which flows 
into Texas. Our view is that New Mex- 
ico, in appropriating the waters above 
Texas, deprives us of our fair share of 
the waters of the Pecos River. We have 
undertaken to get an interstate compact 
on this stream. Twice negotiators agreed 
on a compact, and twice New Mexico— 
once through its legislature and once 
through its Governor—refused the com- 
pact. The compact commissioners are 
now in session at Santa Fe, I understand, 
in the hope of reaching an agreement 
in favor of a compact. We want the 
compact in order to determine the fair 
share of the waters of the Pecos River 
for the State of Texas. After the com- 
pact shall have been concluded, the mat- 
ter will take new shape. At present we 
are forced to object to the bill. 

So 1ar as concerns the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico that he 
expects to attach the measure to some 
other bill, I can only say that if I have 
the opportunity I shall resist such an 
effort to tie this measure on as a rider 
to some other bill. It should stand on 
its own merits. 

Mr. President, I am forced to object to 
the present consideration of the bill. I 
shall try to make my views known to 
Senators. If New Mexico can appropri- 
ate at its will the waters of the Pecos 
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River before they reach Texas, we shall 
never get our fair share of the water. 
That is what is happening now. By 
legislation it is sought to appropriate 
these waters without any compact, with- 
out any regard to the necessities of 
Texas, and without any regard to a fair 
division of the water between the two 
States. 

We have no animus against New Mex- 
ico, but we feel that she ought to cooper- 
ate and agree to a compact to see that 
these waters are fairly divided between 
the two States. I see no reason by the 
Federai Government should come to the 
rescue of a private project which is not 
an authorized reclamation project, and 
which has already failed. Such a course 
would entail an indebtedness which 
wouid require 70 years to repay, if it were 
ever repaid. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HATCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I shall not take 5 minutes on 
each bill as it is called, but I must say one 
word in reply to what the Senator from 
Texas has said. This project has not 
failed. The bill would not appropriate 
waters. The waters uf the Fort Sumner 
irrigation district are established by prior 
appropriation and by rights already de- 
termined by the courts. There is noth- 


ing whatever,in the contention that we 
are seeking to appropriate a drop of wa- 
ter which belongs to anyone else. We are 
merely trying to conserve what little we 
have. 

As to the compact, we are trying our 
best to reach an agreement; and if Texes 


would cooperate with us and enter into a 
compact and agree to the passage of this 
bill, we would be glad to do so; but we 
strenuously object to the use of the legis- 
lative powers of the Federal Government 
to force sovereign independent States to 
enter into agreements. 


NATIONAL FREEDOM DAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) request- 
ing the President to proclaim February 1 
as National Freedom Day, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments. 

The first amendinent was, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word “authorized”, to 
strike cut “and requested.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Let the joint resolu- 


tion go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to 
authorize the Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of Washington, D. C., 
to make loans to fur farmers and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 1807) to provide for the 
temporary extension of the Export Con- 
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trol Act and title III of the Second War 
Powers Act, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as this matter has been taken care of, I 
move that the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2141) to make the Govern- 
ment-owned alcohol plant at Muscatine, 
Iowa, available for processing agricul- 
tural commodities in the furtherance of 
authorized programs of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 984) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ances- 
try was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admissions into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this 
bill is the present unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


STAMPS COMMEMORATING ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF POULTRY 
BUSINESS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) 
authorizing the issuance of a special 
series of stamps commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the poul- 
try business in the United States, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to prepare for 
issuance, on as early a date as practicable 
during the calendar year 1948, a special series 
of 3-cent postage stamps, of such design as 
he shall prescribe, in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the poultry in- 
Oustry in the United States. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1989) to provide for the 
payment of certain Government employ- 
ees for accumulated annual leave in cases 
involving transfers to other Government 
agencies under different leave systems, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3538) to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to investigate 
and report on project for reclaiming 
lands by drainage was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2173) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act relating to marketing agreement and 
orders was announced as-next in order. 


JUNE 1 


Mr. WHERRY and Mr. GEORGE. 
Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2326) to repeal the Alaska 
Railroad Retirement Act of June 29, 1936, 
as amended, and to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, to officers and em- 
ployees to whom such act of June 29, 
1936, is applicable was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONNEL OF FIRE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3433) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to classify the officers and 
members of the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1806, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment on page 3, 
after line 24, to strike out: 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect on July 1, 
1948. 


And insert: , 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect 180 days 
after funds have been appropriated and made 
available for the additional personnel nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 580) relating to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of certain pub- 
lic lands in the State of Oregon was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR CER- 
TAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND 
OFFICIALS 


The bill (S. 1949) to provide addi- 
tional compensation for postmasters and 
employees of the postal service was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1537) to increase the rate 
of compensation of heads and assistant 
heads of executive departments and of 
other officers was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CHAVEZ subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to inquire of the 
acting majority leader about Calendar 
No. 1152 and Calendar No. 1153, Senate 
bill 1949 and Senate bill 1537. I won- 
der whether the junior Senator from 
Nebraska or the senior Senator from 
Ohio can tell us whether we may expect 
action on those two bills during the pres- 
ent session. 
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Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
New Mexico is addressing his question 
to me—— ; 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; if the acting ma- 
jority leader can answer the question, 
I shall be glad to have him do so. My 
question relates to Calendar No. 1152, 
Senate bill 1949, providing additional 
compensation for postmasters and em- 
ployees of the postal service; and Senate 
bill 1537, Calendar No. 1153, a bill to in- 
crease the rate of compensation of heads 
and assistant heads of executive depart- 
ments and of other officers. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the major- 
ity policy committee has made a public 
statement that this bill is considered one 
of the essential bills to be passed at the 
present session of Congress. I think I 
ean assure the Senator that it will be 
brought before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
add this observation, however: It will de- 
pend a great deal on how much the Sen- 
ate does on the bill which is the unfin- 
ished business. I wish to suggest to Sen- 
ators, while they are in the Chamber 
this morning, that the displaced persons 
bill will come up immediately following 
the call of the calendar; and after the 
displaced persons bill is acted upon, it is 
our intention to have the Senate take up 
the so-called draft bill. I make this 
statement so that the Senate may be ad- 
vised of the proposed legislation imme- 
diately ready for consideration by the 
Senate this week. 

I should also like to say that the ses- 
sions are to begin at 11 o'clock in the 
morning and run through until 6 p. m., 
and that if action on the displaced per- 
sons bill does not proceed satisfactorily, 
insofar as concluding action on that bill 
is concerned, probably there will be a 
‘night session on Wednesday night. I do 
not wish to make such an announcement 
affirmatively now; but after the session 
today, the announcement will come for- 
ward tomorrow. In other words, if ac- 
tion on that bill is not concluded expedi- 
tiously, the further consideration of the 
bill probably will involve a night session 
this week, probably on Wednesday night. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator is taking a 
laudable position in regard to the dis- 
placed persons bill, but on the other 
hand I do not want us to forget our own 
people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 191) 
giving the consent of Congress to the 
compact on regional education entered 
into between the Southern States at Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., on February 8, 1948 was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, a companion measure has 
been returned to the committee. I ask 
that the joint resolution be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, what 
meacure is referred to? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Senate Joint Resolution 191, Cal- 
endar 1165. Objection was heard to its 
consideration. On May 13 the House 
joint resolution corresponding to the 
Senate joint resolution was recommitted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not like to see the joint resolution re- 
committed by unanimous consent. I 
object. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let the joint reso- 
lution go over. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I inquire under 
what right or theory the joint resolution 
is on the calendar, after it was recom- 
mitted? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It was the companion House joint 
resolution which was recommitted on 
May 13. 

Objection is heard. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, was 
that an objection to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 191? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes; it was an objection to the 
joint resolution. 

The Chief Clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 


IMPORTATION OF LIMESTONE 


The bill (H. R. 5275) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of limestone to be used in 
the manufacture of fertilizer was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire what the objection is? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
quire what is the status of Calendar 1168, 
House bill 5275? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It has been objected to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Chair state 
who made the objection? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Illinois objected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Senator 
will reserve his right to object. 
sure I can explain the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is merely a bill to take care of a near 
emergency situation with regard to lime- 
stone to be used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer throughout the country. The 
very nature of limestone and its use when 
made into fertilizer requires that it not be 
shipped great distances. Most of the 
better sources of supply for the country 
are across the border in Canada. The 
matter was not taken care of in a recipro- 
cal trade agreement, simply because at 
the time the need of fertilizer made from 
limestone was not so acute as it is now. 

All the agricultural interests in the 
country know of the acute need. The 
pending bill would allow the establish- 
ment of limestone plants near the border, 
near the sources of supply in Canada. 
The bill affects the plants in my State 
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and also affects some plants which might 
be used in other sections of the country 
near the border. It is a very worth 
while bill and should be passed. It 
would help relieve the acute fertilizer 
situation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did I correctly under- 
stand.the Senator’s statement that the 
duties are relieved from only such of this 
material as is to go into fertilizer, but 
not when it is used for other purposes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill as passed 
by the House proposes to amend the 
Tariff Act so as to permit the importa- 
tion duty-free of “those grades of sub- 
stances used chiefly for fertilizers, or 
chiefly as an ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer,” namely, “limestone, 
crude, crushed, or broken.” I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to my able 
friend from Washington that I am con- 
strained to object, not only on account of 
my own objection to the bill, but also by 
the fact that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], who is not present, 
requested that I make the objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee considered 
this bill. Because of its entirely local- 
ized effects we did not think it would in- 
jure any existing industry in this coun- 
try, but we thought it would help mills 
in the border areas which have unuti- 
lized grinding capacity by making avail- 
able to them the kind of limestone cov- 
ered by the bill and at the same time as- 
sist in satisfying a very pressing fer- 
tilizer need. No objection to it was 
raised in the committee. Several Sena- 
tors who were curious about it and made 
their own investigations later advised me 
that they withdrew any objections they 
might have had. 

I am informed that perhaps we shall 
come back to this bill later on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


EMANCIPATION OF INDIANS IN CERTAIN 
CASES 


The bill (H. R. 1113) to emancipate 
United States Indians in certain cases 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak very briefly on House bill 
1113 and the three bills which follow it 
on the calendar, namely, House bill 4725, 
and Senate bills 1686 and 1687, which 
pertain to Indians and which came be- 
fore the Senate in the course of the reg- 
ular call of the calendar on April 26. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota withhold his objection until the 
Senator from New York concludes? 

Mr. LANGER. I do. 

Mr. IVES. When the calendar was 
called on that date, upon my request, 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] very kindly objected to con- 
sideration or passage of these bills. 
I desired to study further these proposals 
in order to be as certain as possible that 
their provisions would be equitable to the 
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Indians, themselves, and at the same 
time be a constructive step forward in 
our national Indian policy. 

I have now explored the ramifications 
of the proposed legislation sufficiently to 
satisfy myself that no valid reason exists 
for objecting to the passage of these bills. 
H. R. 1113 will serve as an important 
step toward giving Indians full citizen- 
ship. Upon application and after a 
hearing to determine that the individual 
is competent to manage his own affairs, 
an Indian, 21 years of age or over, may 
be released from disabilities and limita- 
tions especially applicable to Indians. 
The virtue of this bill lies in the oppor- 
tunity it will provide for the individual 
Indian to manage his own property with- 
out, in any way, jeopardizing his tribal 
membership. 

The second bill, H. R. 4725, clarifies a 
jurisdictional problem common to all 
States where Indians reside on reserva- 
tions. In those States in which Indians 
are entitled to vote in State and county 
elections, criminal jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed on reservations will be 
conferred upon the State to the same 
extent that the State government has 
authority over the same offense commit- 
ted elsewhere. Testimony before both 
Houses of the Congress indicated indis- 
putably the great need for adequate pro- 
tection of law and effective law enforce- 
ment on reservations throughout the 
country. Our traditional system of gov- 
ernment by law falls down when law en- 
forcement agencies are not effective. I 
understand that the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Butter] is to offer an 


amendment to the bill which would safe- 
guard the traditional hunting and fishing 


rights of the Indians. With this pro- 
tective amendment, the legislation should 
contribute to the more orderly and equi- 
table maintenance of justice for Indians 
on reservations. 

S. 1688 empowers the Secretary of the 
Interior to settle with the Indians of New 
York the obligations of the treaty of Sep- 
tember 15, 1797—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state the point. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from New 
York is discussing a bill not before the 
Senate at this time. The Senator is talk- 
ing about Senate bill 1686. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has a right to discuss 
that. Any Senator has a right to discuss 
anything he wants to, under the rule. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
not to break the continuity of my re- 
marks. I thought I would save time by 
this process. I am a great believer in 
saving time if possible. 

S. 1686 empowers the Secretary of the 
Interior to settle with the Indians of New 
York the obligations of the treaty of 
September 15, 1797, and the act of Febru- 
ary 19, 1831, hy a lump-sum payment in 
lieu of the present annual annuities, upon 
the condition that the Indians agree to 
this method of settlement. I believe the 
Federal Government will more adequate- 
ly carry out the spirit of the treaty by 
meeting its obligation in this manner 
than by its policy of distributing a small 
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bit of cloth or a small sum of money to 
the individual members of the tribes. 
The terms of the treaty will not be vio- 
lated, and at the same time the Federal 
Government Will make a substantial pay- 
ment to the tribes which can be used con- 
structively for the welfare of all of the 
tribal members. 

The fourth bill, S. 1687, will afford to 
New York State Indians more adequate 
resort to established courts for redress of 
wrongs. This has long been needed and, 
with the incorporation of the amendment 
proposed by the Department of the In- 
teror, the bill provides a two-fold bene- 
fit. First, tribal laws and customs will 
be codified and will prevail when reserva- 
tion Indians are involved in civil cases 
in the areas covered by the codified tribal 
law. Second, the procedure for settling 
grievances between Indians will be clear- 
ly delineated. This clarifying measure 
appears to be in the best interests of the 
three parties concerned: the Indians, the 
State of New York, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The pattern of Indian relations with 
the State and Federal Governments is 
complex and terfuous. National legisla- 
tion should be designed always to pre- 
serve for the Indians the value and 
unique character of the Indian culture 
and at the same time to further the good 
of all citizens, Indians and non-Indians 
alike. These four bills are aimed to ad- 
vance and strengthen the position of the 
Indian as an individual in our Nation. 
I, therefore, no longer object to the pas- 
sage of the first bill, and urge favorable 
action upon each one of them. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recerp at this point the letter of 
the Under Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar L. Chapman, to Representative 
RicHarD J. WELCH, of the Committee on 
Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives, dealing with House bill 1113, Cal- 
endar 1178. It will appear from the let- 
ter that the Department of the Interior 
is opposed to the first of these bills, to 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] has just referred. In view of the 
fact that the Senate is considering only 
unobjected to bills and in view of the 


. further fact that the Department of the 


Interior objects to the bill, I feel that the 
matter is of such import that the objec- 
tion to the consideration of the measure 
should stand. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1947. 
Hon. RicHarp J. WELCH, 
Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. WELCH: Reference is made to 
your request for a report on H. R. 1113, a 
bill to provide for removal of restrictions 
upon the lands, interests in lands, funds, or 
other property of Indians who shall have 
served honorably in the armed forces of the 
United States in time of war. 

For the reasons hereinafter stated, I rec- 
ommend that the bill be not enacted. 

This bill would apply to any Indian who 
has served honorably in any war engaged in 
by the United States, who is the owner of 
property or of interests in property, of a 
restricted or trust status. At least 25,000 In- 
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dians served in the armed forces during the 
Second World War. There were more than 
17,000 Indians in World WarI. There are also 
Indian veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, and still a few scouts who served the 
United States at the time of the Indian wars. 

Many hundreds of Indians to whom the leg- 
islation would apply own trust or restricted 
allotments and many thousands of them pos- 
sess numerous undivided inherited inter- 
ests in such allotments. They also possess 
funds and other restricted personal property. 
Granting of patents in fee or removal of re- 
strictions to such lands would remove the 
protective restrictions against alienation or 
encumbrance and make them subject to tax- 
ation. The legislation would tend to compli- 
cate further the already complicated status 
of the original trust allotments which 
through the death of their owners have 
passed to numerous heirs, each of whom 
owns undivided fractional interests in the 
property. It would greatly increase the dif- 
ficulty of rearranging ownership of these un- 
divided interests so as to make the affected 
lands available for Indian use. 

Trust or restricted title to Indian lands is 
a protective property right which should not 
be surrendered lightly. Enactment of this 
bill would inevitably be followed by a wave 
of applications for fee patents and a rapid 
transfer of Indian lands to non-Indian own- 
ership. This would result in many cases in 
the break-up of established grazing units 
and of forest-management units without ade- 
quate compensation and benefit to the re- 
cipients of the patents in fee. 

As to the Indian funds and personal prop- 
erty, if these are restricted, they may now be 
released to the Indians under regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. Un- 
wise release of the individual’s money and 
personal property would not have as disas- 
trcus effect on tribal economy and the wel- 
fare of other Indians as would the wholesale 
release of land, but it might result in lasting 
injury to the individual. It is the policy of 
the Department to release funds and per- 
sonal property from governmental trustee- 
ship as rapidly as the Indians demonstrate 
their willingness and capacity to assume 
responsibility. 

In my opinion the proposed legislation 
would have a disastrous effect upon the De- 
partment’s efforts to consolidate, and finally 
to eliminate, thousands of small inherited 
interests in allotted lands. More inherited 
interests than original allotments would be 
affected by this bill. Such inherited inter- 
ests are held, usually undivided by many 
heirs. Before final title could be issued to 
any one heir for his or her share of an estate, 
a partition would have to be effected. Gen- 
erally, the interest of any one heir in any one 
estate is so small as to be of practically no 
value by itself, and in many instances In- 
dians possess inherited interests in as many 
as 40 different allotments. With the pas- 
sage of time the number of different allot- 
ments involved increases. If Indians of the 
class covered by H. R. 1113 were given fee 
patents to their inherited interests in re- 
stricted lands, they would possess title to 
tracts of insignificant areas that would have 
practically no value to themselves or anyone 
else. 

For the purpose of correcting, in some de- 
gree, the inherited-land disorder, programs 
are now in progress on many reservations to 
consolidate scattered inherited interests in 
individual heirs or in the tribes by purchase 
or exchange of such land interests with other 
individuals or with the tribe. In this way 
Indians who have been unable to use their 
lands are consolidating their scattered in- 
herited land interests and are thus enabled 
to obtain some real benefit. 

The issuance of fee patents to Indians 
holding lands within areas in which con- 
solidation for Indian benefit has been or is 
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being effected would reestablish a thorough- 
ly bad situation or checkerboarded owner- 
ship, part restricted and part unrestricted, 
part in Indian and part in non-Indian own- 
ership. It also would practically nullify the 
plans for reconsolidation in other areas. It 
would make more difficult and expensive the 
management of Indian grazing and timber- 
lands and would reduce the income from 
their use or lease. 

Some of the individuals for whose bene- 
fit this legislation is intended are minors, If 
title were passed to them, the appointment 
of guardians would be required to effect legal 
transfer of their lands. In many instances 
of fractionated land interests the cost of hav- 
ing a guardian appointed would exceed the 
value of the interest in land. I believe that 
the provisions of H. R. 1113 would be a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the majority of the 
veterans it is intended to benefit, be harmful 
to the remainder of the heirs in each estate 
affected, and be a serious blow to the exist- 
ing and planned land-consolidation programs 
for the benefit of the Indians. 

Finally, sufficient authority of law now 
exists in all proper cases to effect the trans- 
fer of unrestricted title to allotted and in- 
herited lands throught the issuance of pat- 
ents in fee, the removal of restrictions, or the 
issuance of certificates of competency. In- 
dians who desire to obtain unrestricted title 
are required to make written application. 
If it will be to the interest of the applicant 
to grant the request, and if the granting of 
the request will not adversely affect the inter- 
ests of the tribe or other individual Indians, 
the applications will be approved. Addi- 
tional legislation, as proposed in H. R. 1113, 
is not required. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely your, 
Oscar L, CHAPMAN, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
make the same unanimous-consent re- 
quest in regard to the letter of the 
Under Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
dressed to Representative WeELcH, with 
respect to House bill 4725, Calendar 
No. 1179. This letter also shows that 
the succeeding bill on the calendar, about 
to be called, is objected to by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 1, 1948. 
Hon. RicHarD J. WELCH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. WELCH: This will refer to 
your request for a report on H. R. 4725, a bill 
to confer jurisdiction on the several States 
over offenses committed by or against In- 
dians on Indian reservations. 

I recommend against enactment of this 
bill in its present form, I am attaching a 
draft of a substitute bill which I recommend 
be given favorable consideration by your 
committee. 

Except for the 10 major crimes mentioned 
in section 548, title 18, United States Code, 
Indians committing offenses on Indian res- 
ervations against the person or property of 
another Indian are not now subject to prose- 
cution, as a general rule, in either State or 
Federal courts. On some Indian reserva- 
tions there are Indian courts for the prosecu- 
tion of other offenses, but on many reserva- 
tions there are no such courts, and tribal 
law and order enforcement has completely 
broken down. There is great need for legis- 
lation to confer jurisdiction upon some court 
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for the prosecution, of Indians for offenses 
committed on those reservations. Indians 


‘need the protection of law and some mears 


of law enforcement. However, it is not ad- 
visable to transfer jurisdiction over all In- 
dian reservations at the present time. 

In the act of June 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 249), 
Congress conferred jurisdiction on the State 
of Kansas over offenses committed by or 
against-Indians on Indian reservations in 
that State, and in the act of May 31, 1946 
(60 Stat. 229), similar jurisdiction was con- 
ferred on the State of North Dakota as to the 
Devils Lake Indian Reservation. The enact- 
ment of general legislation would avoid tne 
necessity of legislating separately for the 
many Indian reservations or for each State 
having Indian reservations. 

In order to provide a means whereby juris- 
diction can be transferred from time to time 
over those reservations where conditions 
justify such transfer, it is recommended that 
the enclosed draft of a bill be substituted 
for H. R. 4725. 

This Department has not received clear- 
ance from the Bureau of the Budget on the 
submission of this report. Therefore, I can- 
not advise you concerning the relationship 
of the views expressed herein to the program 
of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
whether the word he apparently has from 
the Department has been received since 
the amendments proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska have been ready for 
consideration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I noticed this ob- 
jection in the file this morning, as I read 
the bills. I heard about it last week. 

I have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the amendments to which the 
Senator from Nebraska refers. I feel 
that this whole matter of Indian legisla- 
tion is of such great importance, both to 
the Indians and to the country at large, 
that measures dealing with fundamental 
Indian rights should not be disposed of in 
the summary manner in which we handle 
unobjected-to bills during the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk read into the ReEcorp at 
this point the amendments I have sub- 
mitted to House bill 1113. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr, BuTLer to the bill (H. R. 1113) to emanci- 
pate United States Indians in certain cases, 
viz: On page 5, lines 11, after the comma 
insert the words “certificate or orders.” 

On page 5, line 14, strike out all after the 
colon and change the colon to a period and 
insert the following: “If the individual In- 
dian who has been adjudged competent holds 
jointly or in common with other heirs an 
undivided interest in land the Secretary may 
in his discretion partition such land or, if 
he deem partition impracticable may sell the 
land or any part thereof and shall pay to the 
Indian or Indians their appropriate share or 
shares of the net proceeds of the sale.” 

On page 5, strike out all of lines 15, 16, 
and 17. 

On page 6, strike out all of lines 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of House bill 1113, Calen- 
dar No. 1178? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, objec- 
tion has been made to the present con- 
sideration of the bill; but we shall let the 
REcorD stand as it is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection having been made, the 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore we leave Calendar 1178, House bill 
1113, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Nebraska has requested that the amend- 
ments which he proposes to offer be read 
into the REcorp, and, of course, that has 
been done, and inasmuch as it will be im- 
possible, without making a comparison 
with the original bill, to tell what will be 
the effect of these amendments, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as it 
would read if amended by these amend- 
ments be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, so that those of us who read the 
Record tomorrow will be able to know 
— the effect of the amendments will 

e. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Wyoming, including the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Nebraska. 


The bill (H. R. 1113) as reported by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and as proposed to be amended by 
Mr. BUTLER, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any Indian who is 
a citizen of the United States and who wishes 
to be freed of the disabilities and limita- 
tions specially applicable to Indians may, 
upon reaching the age of 21, apply to any 
naturalization court for the area in which 
he resides for a “decree or judgment of com- 
petency.” The court shall set a hearing date 
not less than 30 days nor more than 60 days 
from the day it receives the application; and 
under regulations adopted by the court notify 
the head of the local, county, or parish gov- 
ernmental unit; the local welfare department 
of State, county, and city government; the 
superintendent of the applicant’s tribe; and 
the head of the tribal council or other gov- 
erning body, if a member of a tribe, or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and any other 
persons the court considers appropriate. 

Sec. 2. At the hearing the court shall ex- 
amine the applicant and may require the 
persons who appear before the court to give 
testimony in the matter of the applicant’s 
competency to the court in determining the 
applicant’s competency. The United States 
attorney of the district, and the attorney 
for the county or parish, in which such court 
is situated shall be given an opportunity to 
appear at such hearing and to participate in 
the examination of the applicant and other 
witnesses. In determining competency, the 
court shall consider significant factors bear- 
ing upon the applicant’s moral and intellec- 
tual qualifications and his ability to manage 
his own affairs. If the court finds the ap- 
plicant competent, it shall issue a “decree or 
judgment of competency”, freeing him of 
all disabilities and limitations specially ap- 
plicable to Indians; and the recipient shall 
no longer be entitled to share any of the 
benefits or gratuitous service extended to 
Indians as such by the United States, except 
as to such services as are required under 
the provisions of this act. In the event the 
court denies a “decree or judgment of com- 
petency”, the applicant may file a new ap- 
plication 1 year following the date of denial, 
Upon the entry of a decree or Judgment of 
competency to any applicant, such appli- 
cant shall file a certified copy thereof with 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall main- 
tain such copy as a public record, 
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The form of a decree or judgment of com- 
petency under this act shall be substantially 
as follows: 


“DECREE OF COMPETENCY 


a SES , & member of 
(Name of applicant) 
sre esi tsipsinetreesensecetlae Tribe 
(Name of tribe) 
has made application to the ..------------. 
(Designation 
ontidacunne for a decree of competency under 
of court) 
the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
PIPE Wns seen ened 
(Date of Senin 
“Now, therefore, this court, upon consid- 
eration of such application and the evidence 
submitted in support thereof, finds and here- 
by declares the said ~..--..---.-------. to 
(Name of applicant) 
be fully competent and capable of trans- 
OCONEE £...65550.2 own business and caring 
(His or her) 
ee own individual affairs. 
(His or her) 
“Done in open court this ..------ day of 


eae on ee ee ee 


of Indians, 


(Clerk of court) 


£ec. 3. When presented with a “decree or 
judgment of competency,” the Secretary of 
the Interior shall within 90 days give the 
applicant full ownership and control of the 
money and property held in trust for him as 
an individual Indian by the Secretary; issu- 
ing, in the case of land, appropriate patents 
in fee, certificates, or orders, provided the 
Secretary may make such provisions as he 
deems necessary to insure repayment of 
money loaned to the applicant by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the tribe. If the in- 
cividual Indian who has been adjudged com- 
petent holds jointly or in common with other 
heirs an undivided interest in land, the Sec- 
retary may in his discretion partition such 
land, or, if he deems partition impracticable, 
may sell the land or any part thereof and 
shall pay to the Indian or Indians their ap- 
propriate share or shares of the net proceeds 
of the sale. 

Sec. 4. After receiving a “decree or judg- 
ment of competency” the applicant, if a 
member of a tribe, shall continue on the 
tribal rolls as a member of the tribe. Any 
Indian who has been adjudged competent 
as herein provided shall in no manner be de- 
prived of his or her tribal rights or treaty 
benefits, and in no way shall he or she be 
alienated from any benefits or payments of 
funds which may accrue to the tribe, band, 
group, or ward of the Federal Government 
through settlement of claims as provided in 
section 12, Public Law 726, approved August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). In case of the death 
of any member, his or her share shall de- 
scend to the heirs in accordance with the 
inheritance laws of the State wherein the 
tribe is located. 

Sec. 5. Any Indian born after the date of 
the enactment of this act who is a citizen of 
the United States, and any child of parents, 
either of whom has been issued “a decree or 
judgment of competency” shall, upon reach- 
ing the age of 21 years, be free of all disabili- 
ties and limitations specially applicable to 
Indians. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement concerning 
House bill 1113. I heard the Senator 
from Wyoming refer to the letter from 
the Interior Department. I have not 
heard from the Interior Department, and 
I did not know until this morning how 
it felt about this matter. However, not- 
withstanding that the Indians in my 
State do not pay taxes and notwithstand- 
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ing that they are poor people and are not 
allowed to vote—although I think they 
should be allowed to vote—I try to rep- 
resent the Indian sentiment as I under- 
stand it. I have received great numbers 
of petitions and letters from Indians in 
New Mexico objecting to the proposed 
legislation, so I am glad the bill has been 
passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the next bill 
on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 4725) to confer juris- 
diction on the several States over offenses 
committed by or against Indians on In- 
dian reservations was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in order 
that the record may be complete on this 
bill, as it was on the last one, I should 
like to have printed in the REecorp at this 
point an amendment which I think will 
clear the objections which several Mem- 
bers of the Senate have. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the amendment 
printed at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. BUTLER to the bill (H. R. 
4725) to confer jurisdiction on the sev- 
eral States over offenses committed by or 
against Indians on Indian reservations 
is as follows: 

On page 1, line 10, change the period to a 
colon and add the following: “Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any Indian tribe, band, or 
community, or members thereof, hunting 
and fishing rights as guaranteed them by 
agreement, treaty, or custom, nor require 
chem to obtain State fish and game licenses 
for the exercise of such rights.” 


r.ECTON. Mr. President, I also wish 

to submit an amendment to the bill, 
which is as follows: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this 


act shall apply to the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana. 


I move that that amendment be added. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s motion is not in 
order, objection having been made to the 
consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senator offer his amend- 
ment and have it printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It can be printed and lie on the 
table, and be printed in the Recorp if the 
Senator so desires. 

Mr. ECTON. If it is permissible, I 
should like to have that done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana will be printed 
and lie on the table, and will also be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Ecron is as follows: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this 


act shall apply to the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion in Montana, 
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r. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Calmadar 1179, House bill 4725, would 
confer general jurisdiction on States over 
crimes committed on Indian reservations. 
May I ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
House bill 4725 is intended to replace or 
to include the provisions of the bill 
passed by the House giving the State of 
Iowa jurisdiction over crimes committed 
on the Indian reservation in that State? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Iowa that that is 
exactly what the bill is supposed to do. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will indulge me for a moment, I should 
like to say that we had hoped very much 
that at least that particular bill giving 
specific jurisdiction to the State of Iowa 
over crimes committed on the Indian 
reservation there could be passed as a 
separate bill, because there seemed to be 
some objections to the over-all bill which 


- has been introduced. The situation in 


the State of Iowa is not good. There is a 
united demand that someone be given 
jurisdiction over crimes committed on the 
Indian reservation, so that the law may 
be properly enforced. For several years 
when crimes have been committed on 
that reservation, for some reason, there 
has not been sufficient diligence, and even 
in the case of major crimes. Some deaths 
have occurred. Our State is most anx- 
ious to see that the laws are enforced on 
the small reservation in Iowa. I cer- 
tainly hope that our desire to take over 
the obligation and responsibility of law 
enforcement does not become fouled up 
with an over-all bill, which will mean that 
another session of Congress has passed 
and we shall have to put up with the 
commission of crimes without any effec- 
tive enforcement agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. I may say, in reply to 
the Senator from Iowa, that the passage 
of House bill 4725 would give him the pro- 
tection which he requests for the people 
of his State. 
ao HICKENLOOPER. I am sure of 

at. 

Mr. BUTLER. In view of the fact that 
House bill 4725 has been objected to, I 
can assure the Senator from Iowa that 
at a meeting of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs his bill will be 
considered and, I think, reported. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the next bill on 
the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1686) to provide for the 
settlement of certain obligations of the 
United States to the Indians of New York 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1687) to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the courts of the State of New 
York with respect to civil actions be- 
tween Indians or to which Indians are 
parties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


1948 


The bill (H. R. 631) for the relief of 
the Allied Aviation Corp. was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


The bill (S. 1561) to protect the na- 
tional security of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McMAHON. Over. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if I might be granted the privilege, 
under the 5-minute rule, to make an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. The 
bill has been objected to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Will my colleague 
from Connecticut withhold his objection 
until I make an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall gladly do so. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, this 
bill provides authority to terminate em- 
ployment of indiscreet or disloyal per- 
sons who are employed in areas of the 
Government which are sensitive from 
the standpoint of national security. At 
the present time the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Navy 
have such authority as that requested in 
this bill under Public Law 808 of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. The Depart- 


ment of the Air Force is operating under 
the same law, but by mutual agreement 
the administration of this law has been 
carried out by the Department of the 
Army for the Department of the Air 


Force. 

The State Department has similar 
authority, under appropriation language, 
while the Atomic Energy Commission has 
broad powers in the same field. I state 
that merely to indicate that presently 
as to that particular problem conditions 
are satisfactory. The real problem is 
what shall we do in the future? Public 
Law 808 terminates with the end of the 
war, and the appropriation language of 
the State Department has to be reenacted 
on a year-to-year basis. Accordingly, it 
is believed by the departments that there 
should be legislation providing coverage 
in this most important field. They state 
that in their opinion such authority 
should not be exercised in very many 
cases. In fact, the Navy Department 
records indicate that over a period of 
approximately 8 years, during which we 
have been in a world war, only 238 cases 
have been handled under the authority 
granted by Public Law 808. It is a 
matter of record that since 1945, the 
Navy has not felt it necessary to use the 
summary authority which it has under 
Public Law 808. 

The purpose of the bill, Mr. President, 
is to put this matter on a firm and lasting 
basis. Presently we are all right, but 
with the termination of the law and the 
expiration of the appropriation language 
to which I have referred, we have nothing 
except an Executive order. This bill pro- 
vides an adequate basis of appeal. We 
conducted lengthy hearings at which the 
representatives of the departments were 
present. The Civil Service. Commission 
was also represented. Amendments were 
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worked out which would provide an ade- 
quate hearing, adequate appeal, and 
justice for those who might be dealt 
with unfairly. It provides that those who 
are of questionable loyalty with regard 
to the United States may be dismissed. 
It also provides for the transfer of those 
who may be weak cogs in the wheel of 
our security to some other department 
where their services can be utilized to 
better advantage. 

The bill is very important from the 
standpoint of national security. Every 
effort has been made to protect the rights 
of the individuals concerned. I hope my 
distinguished friend will withdraw his 
objection so that the bill may be passed. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I have 
just conferred with the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
he and I both feel that the power which 
is sought to be conferred by this bill al- 
ready resides in the Commission as a 
whole. Therefore, if my distinguished 
colleague would strike out the reference 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
neither the Senator from Iowa nor I 
would have any objection. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
reason we put that provision in the bill 
was to preserve the status of the Atomic 
Energy Commission as is. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Dakota, who is 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, if he feels we should agree to 
that proposal. _ 

Mr. GURNEY. I may say, on the 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut that as authority already lies 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, we 
could delete the language from this bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that the bill go over tem- 
porarily this morning until we can check 
a little more on it. I have no objection 
to the bill, but I join in the position of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon], so long as the bill remains in its 
present form. I should have no objec- 
tion if reference to the Atomic Energy 
Commission were eliminated. I feel 
that there is ample authority in the 
Commission at the present time to do 
exactly what is attempted to be done; 
but I should like to look the bill over a 
little more carefully. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will go 
to the end of the calendar, and when the 
last measure on the calendar is reached 
the bill can be called again. The clerk 
will state the next order of business on 
the calendar. 


AIR PARCEL POST SERVICE 


The bill (S. 2281) to provide for an air 
parcel post service and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rate of post- 
age on mailable matter exceeding 8 ounces 
in weight, but not weighing more than 170 
pounds nor measuring more than 100 inches 
in length and girth combined, when carried 
by air and including other transportation 
to and from air-mail routes, shall, except 
as otherwise herein provided, be determined 
on the basis of the eight postal zones estab- 
lished for fourth-class matter, as follows: 
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(1) For delivery within the first or sec- 
ond zones, 55 cents for the first pound, or 
fraction of a pound in excess of 8 ounces, 
plus 4 cents for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof. 

(2) For delivery within the third zone, 60 
cents for the first pound, or fraction of a 
pound in excess of 8 ounces, plus 8 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

(3) For delivery within the fourth zone, 65 
cents for the first pound, or fraction of a 
pound in excess of 8 ounces, plus 14 cents for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

(4) For delivery within the fifth zone, 70 
cents for the first pound, or fraction of a 
pound in excess of 8 ounces, plus 24 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof. 

(5) For delivery within the sixth zone, 75 
cents for the first pound, or fraction of a 
pound in excess of 8 ounces, plus 33 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof. 

(6) For delivery within the seventh zone, 
75 cents for the first pound, or fraction of a 
pound in excess of 8 ounces, plus 45 cents 
for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof. 

(7) For delivery within the eighth zone, 
which, with respect to air parcel post, shall 
include all offices located in continental 
United States beyond the seventh zone, 80 
cents for the first pound or fraction thereof 
over 8 ounces, plus 65 cents for each addi- 
tional pound or fraction thereof. 

(8) For air parcels exchanged between 
Offices in continental United States and 
Offices in Territories and possessions of the 
United States, in either direction, and be- 
tween offices within such Territories and 
possessions, the applicable zone rate shown 
in paragraphs (1) to (6) of this section shall 
apply to and including the seventh zone: 
Provided, That for offices falling in the eighth 
zone the rate of postage for air parcels weigh- 
ing in excess of 8 ounces shall be 80 cents 
for each pound or fraction thereof. 

(9) Mailable matter of light weight in re- 
lation to size shall be subject to such sur- 
charge as may be determined by the Post- 
master General to be warranted by reason 
of the extra space and care required in han- 
dling and transporting such mail matter. 

(10) The Postmaster General is author- 
ized and directed to make such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 973), as 
amended, or any order, rule, or regulation 
made by the Civil Aeronautics Board there- 
under, as may be necessary for the safe and 
expeditious transportation by air of mail 
matter weighing in excess of 8 ounces. 

(11) The Postmaster General is further 
authorized and directed for the period of 
2 years, notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraphs (1) to (9), inclusive, of this sec- 
tion, to adjust from time to time the weight 
limit, size, rate of postage, zone or zones or 
conditions, or either, in order to promote the 
service to the public and assure the receipt 
of revenue from such service adequate to 
pay the cost thereof. 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized, in the disbursement of the ap- 
propriation for domestic air-mail service, to 
apply a part thereof to the purpose of leas- 
ing suitable quarters at public airports for 
use in the handling and distribution of air 
mail at a reasonable rental to be paid quar- 
terly or monthly, for a term not exceeding 
20 years. 

Src. 3, Section 1 of the act of August 14, 
1946 (Public Law 730, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), 
entitled “An act to fix the rate of postage 
on domestic air mail, and for other pur- 
poses,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The rate of postage on domestic air mail 
weighing 8 ounces or less shall be 5 cents for 
each ounce or fraction thereof: Provided, 
That the rate of postage on air mail of the 
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first class weighing in excess of 8 ounces 
shall be the rate provided for air parcels 
but in no case shall be less than 3 cents 
an ounce or fraction thereof.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the third month following the 
month of enactment. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2285) relating to the fix- 
ing of wage rates for employees in navy 
yards, was anounced as next in order. 

Mr. GURNEY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative 
to equal rights for men and women, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


AMENDMENT OF FOOD, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC ACT 


The bill (H. R. 4071) to amend sec- 
tions 301 (k) and 304 (a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma that 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] has now returned to the floor, 
and he is the Senator who asked me to 
object to the bill. It is up to the senior 
Senator from Nebraska as to whether 
the objection shall stand. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the junior Senator from 
Nebraska withdraw his objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I withdraw the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement about the bill. 
The bill is a measure to amend the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. Heretofore, I asked 
that the bill go over, as I think other 
Senators did also. I have lying on the 
desk an amendment which I propose 
to offer to the bill, and if it is in order, 
I should like to offer it now. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is in order for the Senator 
from Oklahoma to offer his amendment. 

Mr. MOORE. I offer the amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The CuIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
add a new section at the end of the bill, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 303 of 
such act, as amended (21 U.S. C., 333 (a)), 
is amended by inserting after the words 
“Any person who” the following: “willfully 
or as a result of gross negligence.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
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Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to be heard on the amendment 
very briefly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Connecticut is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The last time the cal- 
endar was called I endeavored to explain 
to the Senate the very great need for 
this amendment to the pure food and 
drug law. Because this provision is not 
on the statute books, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration say that about 20 
tons of contaminated, rat-infested food 
is being distributed to the American 
public every day. The Pure Food and 
Drug Administration finds itself in this 
dilemma because of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, which held that the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration did not 
have the right, after rodent-infested food 
had left interstate commerce and had 
come to rest in a warehouse, to seize it. 

There is an objection to the bill on 
behalf of the Senator from Oklahoma 
based on the ground that the Govern- 
ment should not be abl. to prosecute 
under the Pure Food and Drug Act unless 
it can prove willful intent. 

Mr. MOORE. Or gross negligence. 

Mr. McMAHON. Or gross negligence; 
the Senator corrects me. 

Under the act as it is now written, as 
it relates to seizures in interstate com- 
merce, it is not necessary to prove in- 
tent or gross negligence. I am told by 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
that the addition of this amendment re- 
quiring the proof of intent or proof of 
gross negligence would pretty effectively 
destroy the enforcement of the law. 

I know that there is always a careful 
scrutiny of any statute in which pen- 
alties follow simple proof of the fact 
that a thing has been done, but I have 
investigated the Federal statutes to some 
extent, and I have a memorandum of at 
least six Federal statutes in which proof 
of intent or gross negligence is not re- 
quired. 

I therefore feel that the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration know what they 
are talking about, and, incidentally, they 
are endorsed in their position by the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, by the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and by 
manufacturing druggists and manufac- 
turing grocers of the United States. 

I point out to the Senate that the bill 
covers not only the right of seizure of rat- 
infested food, but covers also drugs which 
may, if not properly prepared, result in 
death, the various sulfa drugs, penicillin 
that is not prepared correctly, and the 
like. The American public now find 
themselves in a very precarious position 
because Congress has not passed this pro- 
posed legislation. It should be passed 
and the amendment, which would deprive 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
of the power to do the job, should be de- 
feated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Senator from Connecticut 
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objects, of course, the Senate cannot act 
on the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is not objecting 
to the bill. 

Mr. MOORE. He is objecting to the 
amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and that is not a matter of 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOORE. I move its adoption. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. (Putting the question.) The ayes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Iask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I request unanimous consent 
that the Senate return to consideration 
of House bill 4071, Calendar No. 1263, 
the bill to amend certain sections of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4071) to amend sections 301 (k) 
and 304 (a) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, as amended. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement in regard to 
the bill, I shall withdraw my objection 
to the bill. I hope that the bill may 
pass, and that the amendment which 
was agreed to will be considered in con- 
ference, because I think we are dealing 
in this bill with that class of legislation 
falling strictly within the terms of 
malum prohibitum legislation in which 
the full responsibility, because of the 
very important public policy involved, 
should be placed upon the vendor. When 
we are dealing with the question of the 
health of the American people, when 
we recognize that after all, when all is 
said and done, they are at the mercy of 
vendors, because the average citizen 
when he goes into a store does not know, 
nor has he any way of knowing, whether 
or not the food he is buying or the drug 
he is buying contains any contaminated 
substance—to protect him, then, I think 
the strict law of malum prohibitum 
should be applied. I do not think that 
the vendor should have an out on the 
ground that he was not aware of negli- 
gence, nor that he did not have any 
willful intent. 

There are some things in which the 
full burden of responsibility should be 
placed upon the vendor, and when it 
comes to protecting the health of the 
American citizen in regard to those 
things which they buy by way of food or 
drugs, then I think the responsibility 
should be clearly upon the vendor. We 
do it in many other respects, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, when we lay down strict malum 
prohibitum crimes in this country and 
say, “You do these acts at your own risk.” 
I say that it is going to be an unfortunate 
thing if the purchasers of food and drugs 
in this country are going to have a 
statute enacted which permits vendors 
to shift responsibility when there is in 
fact contaminated substances in food 
and drugs. But I appreciate the fact 
that if my objection stands as to the 
passage of the bill at all there will be 
no chance to work toward the goal I 
seek by way of conference. Therefore 
I withdraw my objection in the hope that 
the matter can be cleared up in con- 
ference. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. - 
REGULATION OF MOTORTRUCK RATES— 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2216) to amend section 205 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, relating 
to joint boards, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Over. 

Mr. LANGER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill has been objected to. 

Mr. REED. May I inquire who ob- 
jected? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama ob- 
jected. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Senator 
from Alabama that this bill relates 
wholly and only to the question of the 


regulation of motortruck rates as be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the one hand and State com- 
missions on the other. So far as I know, 


no one else has any interest in it. The 
bill was prepared by the State commis- 
sions, through their Washington office, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has approved it. There is no possible 
objection to the bill, so far as I know. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], is absent today, and 
before leaving he expressed to me the 
desire that three bills on the calendar, 
orders No. 1264, No. 1265, and No. 1266, 
should be passed over until he can be 
present. I am objecting to these three 
bills at this time in accordance with his 
request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard, and the three 
bills referred to, Senate bill 2216, House 
bill 2759, and Senate bill 2426, will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 29) making unlawful 
the requirement for the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in a 
primary or other election for national 
officers was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5992) to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and natural resources within 
such lands and waters and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
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resources was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 200) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro ‘em- 
pore.. The Chair asks that this joint res- 
olution go over, because it is a joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, and it should be taken up 
as the unfinished business of the Senate. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The bill (H. R. 3638) to amend section 
10 of the act establishing National Ar- 
chives of the United States Government 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. May we have a short ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. The bill gives the Ar- 
chivist the opportunity to buy certain 
documents for the Archives of the United 
States which he cannot buy under the 
present law. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS FOR ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF AMERICAN TURNERS SOCIETY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) to 
authorize the issuance of a special series 
of stamps commemorative of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Turners Society in the 
United States was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS FOR ONE 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF FOUND- 
ING OF FORT KEARNEY, NEBR. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 341) 
to authorize the issuance of a Special 
series of stamps cominemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Fort Kearney, in the State of Ne- 
braska, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF ANNUAL ASSESSMENT 
WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 2479) providing for the 
suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims held by location in the 
United States was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provision of 
section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which requires on each mining 
claim located, and until a patent has been 
issued therefor, not less than $100 worth of 
labor to be performed or improvements ag- 
gregating such amount to be made each year, 
be, and the same is hereby, suspended as to 
all mining claims in the United States, until 
the hour of 12 o’clock meridian on the Ist 
day of July 1948: Provided, That every 
claimant of any such mining claim in order 
to obtain the benefits of this act shall file, 
or cause tq be filed, in the office where the 
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location notice or certificate is recorded, on 
or before 12 o’clock meridian of July 1, 1948, 
a notice of his desire to hold said mining 
claim under this act. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The bill (S. 2510) to provide for cer- 
tain administrative expenses in the Post 
Office Department, including retainment 
of pneumatic-tube systems, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the acts of April 21, 1902; May 27, 1908; and 
June 19, 1922 (39 U. S. C. 423), relating to 
contracts for transmission of mail by pneu- 
matic tubes in New York, N. Y., including 
the borough of Brooklyn, are hereby amend- 
ed to provide that the annual rental con- 
tract payment rate for the use of the 26.969 
miles of double-line pneumatic-tube facili- 
ties shall not exceed $12,000 per mile nor be 
less than $10,500 per mile: Provided, however, 
That the rate shall be inclusive of mainte- 
nance expenses but shall be exclusive of all 
operating expenses. 


INCREASED LENDING AUTHORITY OF 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


The bill (S. 2549) to increase the lend- 
ing authority of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended (59 Stat. 526), 
is hereby amended in the following particu- 
lars: 

(a) By deleting from section 6 the words 
“two and one-half” and substituting in lieu 
thereof the word “three”; and 

(b) By deleting from section 7 the words 
“three and one-half” and substituting in 
lieu thereof the word “four’’. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) 
to maintain the status quo in respect of 
certain employment taxes and social- 
security benefits was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


FREE ENTRY OF STANDARD NEWSPRINT 
PAPER 


The bill (H. R. 5553) to amend para- 
graph 1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONTRIBUTION TO LOCAL GOVERNMENSS 
FOR NONTAXABLE FEDERAL LANDS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 582) authorizing annual pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and insular 


_governments, for benefit of their local 


political subdivisions, based on the fair 
value of the national-forest lands situ- 
ated therein, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, when 
the bill was reached previously on the 
call of the calendar I spoke to the pro- 
ponents of the bill and suggested two 
amendments to it. Iam advised that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] is 
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prepared to accept the first amendment 
which was offered, and is prepared to 
amend section 8 of the bill to which the 
second objection was made. I have no 
further objection to the bill, although the 
Department does not agrée with the phi- 
losophy stated in section 8. As the Sena- 
tor proposes to amend it, I shall with- 
draw my objection to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does-the Chair understand cor- 
rectly that the amendment the Senator 
from Georgia proposes is an amendment 
to one of the committee amendments in 
the bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. The Chair will state that the com- 
mittee amendments should be acted upon 
first. The clerk will state the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The first amendment was in section 2, 
page 2, line 20, after the word “section”, 
to strike out “but if the amounts so paid 
to any State for any fiscal year between 
the’ one in which this act becomes opera- 
tive and the fiscal year in which the cer- 
tification prescribed by this act becomes 
operative are less than the sums which 
under the provisions of this act are due 
and payable to said State for said fiscal 
year, then there shall be paid to said 
State from funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such additional 
amounts as may be necessary to make the 
total amount paid for each such fiscal 
year equal to the amount due and pay- 
able for the same fiscal year under the 
provisions of this act.” And on page 3, 
line 15, after the words “equal to”, to 
strike out “2” and insert “1”, so as to 
make sections 1 and 2 read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to avert embar- 
rassing fluctuations of income to counties 
to which stable income is essential to the 
efficient conduct of local functions of gov- 
ernment, or inadequacies of contributions to 
costs of local government which may exist 
where national-forest lands yield little or no 
current revenues pending their restoration 
to economic productivity or because defer- 
ment of utilization of their natural resources 
is necessitated by sound principles of re- 
source management and economy, the an- 
nual payment by the United States to States, 
for distribution to counties, because of the 
existence therein of areas of national-forest 
land, after the close of the fiscal year in 
which this act is approved, shall be at the 
rate of 1 percent of the fair value of the 
national-forest lands as determined and cer- 
tified by the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
manner hereinafter prescribed. As used in 
this act the term “State” includes Terri- 

and insular possessions; the term 
“county” includes parishes and other similar 
political subdivisions; and the term “na- 
tional-forest lands” includes all lands of the 
United States managed as national forests 
or experimental forests or ranges by the 
Forest Service. 


Sec. 2. That until such time as the deter- 


mination and certification of fair value here- 
inafter prescribed shall have been completed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, the pay- 
ments to States authorized by section 500 
of title 16 of the United States Code shall 
be continued in the form and manner au- 
thorized by said section. When the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall have completed the 
initial determination and certification of the 
fair value of all national-forest lands under 
the provisions of this act, the said section 
500 of title 16 of the United States Code shall 
be, and hereby is, repealed as of the last day 
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of the fiscal year during which such certifi- 
cation is made; and thereafter contributions 
to costs of local government by national- 
forest lands shall be paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the provisions of this 
act in the form of annual payments equal 
to 1 percent of the fair value of national- 
forest lands as determined and certified by 
said Secretary of Agriculture. 


The amendment: was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
3, page 3, line 22, after the word “coun- 
ties”, to insert “and, as to the lands lying 
in each State or county, shall certify 
to such State or county the fair value of 
such lands”; on page 4, line 11, after the 
word “that”, to strike out “any revenues 
accruing to the United States from such 
coal, oil, gas, or other mineral or sub- 
surface resources shall be disposed of as 
otherwise provided by law” and insert 
“as to such coal, oil, gas, or other mineral 
or subsurface resources beneath lands of 
the United States acquired under, or 
made subject to the laws applicable to 
lands acquired under, the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended, and 
other mineral resources of national-forest 
lands not subject to the provisions of the 
act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), 
as amended and supplemented, there 
shall be paid annually after the close of 
each fiscal year to the State for expend- 
iture and distribution in conformity 
with State laws for the disposal of State 
severance or privilege taxes on coal, oil, 
and minerals or other State revenues 
from mineral development 3144 percent 
of the gross amounts received by the 
United States under any permit, lease, 
license, or other agreement for the pro- 
duction, extraction, development, or 
other disposition of such mineral re- 
sources”, so as to make section 3 read: 


Sec. 3. That not later than the end of the 
third fiscal year following the one in which 
this act is approved, the said Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine and shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fair 
value of all national-forest lands separately 
by States and counties and, as to the lands 
lying in each State or county, shall certify 
to such State or county the fair value of such 
lands: Provided, That in the initial deter- 
mination of fair value the lands acquired by 
purchase or exchange shall be assigned the 
value allowed for them in cash or in national- 
forest land and/or stumpage at the time of 
their acquisition, and the lands donated for 
national-forest purposes shall be assigned 
the value which existed at the time of their 
donation: Provided further, That improve- 
ments constructed by and at the expense 
of the United States shall not be included 
in the value of the national-forest lands: 
And provided further, That coal, oil, gas, or 
other mineral or subsurface resources shall 
not be included in the value of national- 
forest lands, but that as to such coal, oil, gas, 
or other mineral or subsurface resources be- 
neath lands of the United States acquired 
under, or made subject to the laws applicable 
to lands acquired under the act of March 1, 
1911 (36 Stat. 961), as amended, and other 
mineral resources of national-forest lands 
not subject to the provisions of the Act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended 
and supplemented, there shall be paid annu- 
ally after the close of each fiscal year to the 
State for expenditure and distribution in 
conformity with State laws for the disposal 
of State severance or privilege taxes on coal, 
oil, and minerals or other State revenues 
from mineral development 3714 percent of 
the gross amounts received by the United 
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States under any permit, lease, license, or 
other agreement for the production, extrac- 
tion, development, or other disposition of 
such mineral resources. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, 
page 7, line 2, after the word “therein”, 
to insert “or as to the part of such pay- 
ment as represents 3742 percent of reve- 
nues from minerals, in conformity with 
the last drovision of section 3 of this 
act”, so as to make sections 4; 5, and 
6 read: 


Sec. 4. That following the close of each 
fiscal year subsequent to completion of the 
certifications of fair value prescribed by sec- 
tion 3 hereof, the Secretary of Agriculture 
additionally shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in relation to each State 
and county containing national forest land 
(a) the value of all lands therein which 
during said fiscal year had been given a 
national-forest status by reservation from 
the public domain through act of Congress 
or proclamation of the President of the 
United States, or by transfer or otherwise, 
or through purchase, exchange, or donation; 
and (b) the previously determined value of 
any national-forest lands which had been 
removed from that status during said fiscal 
year and the previously certified value of 
the national-forest lands in such State and 
county shall be adjusted accordingly in the 
records of the Treasury Deparment and sub- 
sequent payments under the provisions of 
this act shall be on the basis of such ad- 
justed certified fair value. 

Sec. 5. That the fair values determined 
and certified by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the manner prescribed by section 3 of this 
act, subject to the annual adjustments pre- 
scribed by section 4 hereof, shall for the pe- 
riod of 10 fiscal years following approval 
of this act constitute the basis upon which 
contributions to costs of local government 
by national-forest lands shall be computed; 
but at the expiration of said 10-year pe- 
riod, and at intervals of 10 years there- 
after, the Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
adequate redeterminations of fair value, tak- 
ing into account depletions of value result- 
ing from logging, fire, insects, disease, or 
windfall, or from changing economic condi- 
tions, and increments of value resulting from 
larger volume or improved quality or greater 
assessibility of resources, or changes im eco- 
nomic conditions enchancing the value 
thereof. Such redeterminations of fair value 
upon certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall supersede previous certifica- 
tions of fair value for the same national- 
forest lands. 

Sec. 6. That all payments herein author- 
ized shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury annually after the close of the 
fiscal year to the treasurer or other equiva- 
lent official of the State, for distribution to 
the counties which contain the national- 
forest lands, and after the certification of 
fair value prescribed by this act has been 
completed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the treasurer or other equivalent official of 
each State shall be furnished with a copy 
of the part thereof which relates to his State 
and thereafter shall disburse the payments 
under this : ct to the counties in conformity 
with the certified fair value of the national- 
forest lands situated herein or, as to the 
part of such payment as represents 37.5 per- 
cent of revenues from minerals, in conform- 
ity ~7ith the last provision of section 3 of 
this act. The funds thus disbursed shall be 
expendable by the county for any purpose 
authorized by the legislature of the State. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was to strike cut 
section 8, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the determinations of fair 
value by the Secretary of Agriculture as 
herein provided shall be conclusive, 


And insert a new section 8, as follows: 

Sec. 8. That in the event a State or county 
is dissatisfied with any determination of 
value of national-forest lands, made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under this act, it 
shall have a right to appeal from such de- 
termination to the United States district 
court for the district in which such lands or 
some portion thereof are situated. Such ap- 
peal shall be taken by filing a petition in 
such court within 6 months after the cer- 
tification of value to such State or county 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Upon the 
filing of any such petition, the court shall 
have jurisdiction to review the determina- 
tion of the Secretary. For the purpose of 
such review, the court shall have power to 
hold such proceedings and take such testi- 
mony as it may deem appropriate, and to 
enter such judgment as the facts and the 
law may require. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has just agreed to the last com- 
mittee amendment, striking out section 
8 and inserting a new section 8. I of- 
fer an amendment on page 7, line 21, 
after the word “State”, to strike out the 
words “or county.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator from 
Oregon be kind enough to make a general 
explanation of the bill so we may have 
some understanding of what the various 
amendments mean? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the bill 
is the result of studies undertaken by the 
Public Lands Committees of both Houses 
over a period of years, and provides for 
the changing of the basis of payment of 
contributions on national-forest lands 
from the present basis of a percentage of 
gross income to the payment of a per- 
centage of fair value to be determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to introduce regularity 
and certainty as to the amount and time 
of payment, so that the funds paid to 
local governments may be properly re- 
flected in the budget of local govern- 
ments, and so achieve the purpose for 
which the payments were intended in the 
first place, which is the proportionate re- 
duction of local taxes. 

Amendments have been recommended 
by the committee so as to provide for the 
evaluation of forest lands by the De- 
partment of Agriculture onee in every 
10 years and the certification of such 
values to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the purpose of payment of 1 percent 
of such values in lieu of taxes and in lieu 
of the 25 percent payment now pro- 
vided. 

Then the amendment in section 8 gives 
a right of appeal by States from the val- 
ues placed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The amendment which I have sug- 
gested simply eliminates the right of such 
appeal by counties, and preserves it only 
as to States, the purpose being to pro- 
vide for fewer such appeals and greater 
facility in the handling of the legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Corpon] to the committee amend- 
ment on page 7, line 21. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Oregon have any esti- 
mate as to the amount which this will 
cost the Federal Treasury over and above 
the present system? 

Mr. CORDON. In the areas where the 
Federal Government is acquiring cut- 
over lands and taking them off the tax 
rolls, at the present time there is sub- 
stantially no payment in the western 
areas, including my own, where there is 
a rapidly increasing sale of Government 
lands. In my opinion the time will short- 
ly come when there will not only be no 
additional money paid as a result of the 
enactment of this bill, but I am of the 
opinion that the payment will be less. 
It will be better, however, because it will 
be regular, and the local government will 
know in advance when the payment is to 
be made, and how much it is. 

The report of the Department of Agri- 
tulture was favorable on the bill itself, 
although the percentage of payment 
recommended by the Department was 
less than the committee had recom- 
mended. The Department recommend- 
ed three-quarters of 1 percent, and the 
committee decided upon 1 percent, which 
is a reduction from the original bill, 
which provided for 2 percent. I am in- 
clined to believe that in the report of 
the Department of Agriculture there is 
a discussion of the amount of money 
which each plan would cost. I am not 
familiar with the figures. The cost of 
the determination of the value of the 
lands is estimated to be $1,500,000. The 
information which the Senator desires 
is found on page 6 of the report. Pay- 
ments to the counties would be increased 
by about $2,000,000 a year at the present 
time. Most of that increase would go 
into areas where the Government itself 
is purchasing cut-over lands and taking 
them off the local tax rolls. So the local 
government is faced with that tax loss, 
and gets nothing in return until some far 
time in the future when new forests will 
have grown on those lands. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 7, line 21. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That concludes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 3, beginning in 
line 25, to strike out the first proviso 
in section 3, extending through the word 
“donation” in line 5, on page 4. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to that amendment. I 
think it helps the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2655) to provide for the 
common defense by increasing the 
strength of the armed forces of the 
United States, including the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, and for other purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this 
bill should be passed over on the call 
of the calendar. It is intended, at the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
displaced persons legislation, which is 
the unfinished business, to make this bill 
the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2547) to amend section 3 
of the Standard Time Act of March 19, 
1918, as amended, relating to the placing 
of a certain portion of the State of Idaho 
in the third time zone was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2688) to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, established pursuant to section 
102, National Security Act of 1947, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


LONG-RANGE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


The bill (S. 2318) to provide for a 
coordinated agricultural program was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I return to Senate bill 2318, 
Calendar 1346, long enough to state that 
the objection which I made was in behalf 
of other Senators. I should like to have 
the ReEcorp show that most of the ob- 
jections which have been made have been 
made in behalf of other Senators. I see 
one of the Senators who asked that I 
object to the bill now in the Chamber. 
I am wondering if it is his intention that 
further objection be made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the bill 
is much too important to consider on 
the call of the calendar. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President ,this bill is 
a bill of major importance, which cannot 
be possibly considered under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Itis far too important 
to be considered on the call of the cal- 
endar. If the Senator from Nebraska 
has any hesitancy in asking that the bill 
go over, I shall ask that it go over. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may be asked why 
I objected to consideration of the bill. 
I appreciate the observations made by 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Georgia, as well as other Senators 
interested in the long-range agricultural 
program. 

SURVEY OF CERTAIN PORTIONS OF CHES- 

APEAKE & OHIO CANAL FOR CONSTRUC- 

TION OF PARKWAY 


The bill (H. R. 5155) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to have made by 
the Public Roads Administration and the 
National Park Service a joint reconnais- 
sance survey of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
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Canal between Great Falls, Md., and 
Cumberland, Md., and to report to the 
Congress upon the advisability and prac- 
ticability of constructing thereon a park- 
way, and for other purposes, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PROMOTIONS FOR CERTAIN CUSTODIAL 
EMPLOYEES, POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill <S. 1861) te amend the act. entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the 
postal service; to establish uniform pro- 
eedures for computing compensation; 
and for other purposes,” approved July 6, 
1945. so as to provide promotions for tem- 
porary employees of the custodial serv- 
ice, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice with amendments, on page 2, line 12, 
after the words “completion”, to strike 
out “two thousand and twenty-four 
hours’” and insert “twelve months’ ”; 
and on page 2, line 18, after the word 
“employed”, to insert “Provided further, 
That when a temporary employee is ap- 
pointed to a regular position in the cus- 
todial service the employee shall be as- 
signed to a salary grade corresponding 
te his salary as a temporary employee at 
the time of such appointment. Any frac- 
tional part of a year’s temporary service 
accumulated since the last compensation 
increase as a temporary shall be included 
with the regular service of a regular em- 
ployee in determining eligibility for pro- 
motion to the next higher grade follow- 
ing appointment to a regular position”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That subsection (1) 
of section 14 of the act entitled “An act to 
reclassify the salaries of postmasters, offi- 
cers, and employees of the postal service; 
to establish uniform procedures for comput- 
ing compensation; and for other purposes,” 
approved July 6, 1945, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Temporary employees in the custodial 
service paid on an annual basis shall be paid 
at the rates of pay of grade 1 of the position 
in which employed and shall, at the begin- 
ning of the quarter following the comple- 
tion of 1 year’s satisfactory service in each 
pay status, be advanced successively to the 
rates of pay of the next higher grade of such 
position; and temporary employees in the 
custodial service paid on an hourly basis 
shall be paid at the rates of pay of grade 1 
of the position in which employed and shall, 
at the beginning of the quarter following 
the of 12 months’ satisfactory 
service in each pay status, be advanced suc- 
eessively to the rates of pay of the next higher 
grade of such position: Provided, That no 
temporary employee shall be paid at a rate 
higher than that provided herein for the 
highest. automatic grade of the position in 
which he is employed: Provided further, That 
when a temporary employee is appointed to a 
regular position tm the eustodial service, the 
employee shall be assigned to a salary grade 
corresponding to his salary as a temporary 
employee at the time of such appointment. 
Any fractional part of a year’s temporary 
service accumulated since the last 
tion increase as a temporary shall be included 
with the regular service of a regular employee 
in determining eligibility for promotion to 
the next higher grade following appointment 
to a regular position.” 

Sec. 2. Any perioc of continuous satis- 
factory service as a temporary employee in 
the custodial service performed by any such 
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temporary employee prior to the effective date 
of this act shall be creditable for a promo- 
tion to the rates of pay of grade 2 of the posi- 
tion in which such temporary employee is 
employed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective at 
the beginning of the quarter following the 
date of enactment. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, can 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, who reported the bill, tell us 
something about the nature of this 
measure? . 

Mr. LANGER. The bill refers to 600 
or 700 of the lowest-paid persons in the 
civil service, in the Post, Office Depart- 
ment. They are custodial employees 
who work by the hour. The ordinary 
man working for the Post Office Depart- 
ment receives an increase in pay of $100 
a year at the end of the year. This does 
not. apply to the custodial employees. 
Their average pay is about $1,700 a year. 

The total cost of the bill is estimated 
by the Post Office Department to be 
$107,000. The number of persons af- 
fected will continuously grow smaller, as 
those working by the haur go on the pay 
roll as monthly employees. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1390) to broaden the 
cooperative-extension system as estab- 
lished in the act of May 8, 1914, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. FR. 5310) to authorize the 
admission into the United States of per- 
sons of races indigenous to Siam and 
make them racially eligible for naturaliz- 
ation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2589) to provide for ex- 
tension of the terms of office of the pres- 
ent members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2664) to authorize the 
Indian Claims Commission to hear and 
determine certain claims of the Indians 
of California was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Over, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bil? will be passed over. 

The bill €H. R. 6318) to amend section 
3 of the Standard Time Act of March 19, 
1918 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 239) reaffirm- 
ing the policy of the United States to 
achieve international peace and security 
through the United Nations and indi- 
cating certain objectives to be pursued 
Was announeed as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Obviously the resolution is too 
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important. to be taken up under the 5- 
minute rule. Therefore, the Chair ob- 
jeets, and the resolutiom will be passed 
over. 
The bill (H. R. 4112) to provide for 
the acceptamce and use of funds for sup- 
port of the National Weather Service 
supplementing the funds appropriated 
for the operation of the Weather Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEvERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4427) to provide basic 
authority for the performance of certain 
functions and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


INDEAN RESERVATIONS IN THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162) 
to rescind certain orders of the Secretary 
of the Interior establishing Indian res- 
ervations in the Territory of Alaska was 
announeed as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the joint reso- 
luction? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is 
an extremely important. piece of legisla- 
tion. If the development and settle- 
ment of Alaska is to go forward, it is es- 
sential that we pass this bill. The bill 
is equally essential to the development 
of a source of pulpwood for newsprint in 
the forests of Alaska. 

As recently as last Friday, May 21, 
the President. of the United States, in 
a@ special message to Congress dealing 
with the development of Alaska, called 
for legislation to clear up the chaotic 
land-title question created by the so- 
called. aboriginal claims. of the Indians 
there. At. that time, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
had already had the problem under con- 
sideration for some months and had al- 
ready ordered reported this bill. 

In substance, what the bill does is to 
limit the elaims of the tribes there to 
those areas of land which they actually 
need: and use for their town sites, gar- 
detis, and such purposes. It will pre- 
vent the Secretary of the Interior from 
throwing a cloud on all the other land 
titles in Alaska by declarmg that vast 
tracts of forest and other lands are to 
be withheld from general use and vested 
in the Indians in trust as a part of na- 
tive reservations. At the same time, it 
will not disturb any existing reservations 
that have already been established, and 
it will not deny to the Indians any of 
their legal rights. 

The committee has labored long and 
earnestly over this measure. We were 
anxious to do full justice to the Indians. 
At the same time, we felt we could not 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to 
withdraw millions and millions of acres 
for the exclusive benefit of aboriginees 
who would not know how to use them. 
That was the problem and the threat 
that we faced, and that is why enactment 
of this joint resolution is necessary. 
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I want to emphasize that the courts 
have uniformly held that the Indians 
have no legal right to any land in Alaska 
based on aboriginal occupancy. Any 
rights we give the Indians there are 
purely acts of grace. I believe, and this 
measure provides, that we should, as an 
act of grace, give the Indians those lands 
actually possessed, used, and occupied 
by them. However, I do not believe we 
should turn over the bulk of the best 
land of the Territory, including the tim- 
ber resources, for the exclusive use of this 
small group of people to the detriment of 
those who have legal claims of greater 
validity. If this joint resolution is not 
passed, the timber and pulp development 
of the Territory is likely to be held up for 
several decades. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I feel that 
this joint resolution is too important to 
be discussed under the 5-minute rule. 
Therefore, I shall have to object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection being heard, the joint 
resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Illinois to withhold 
his objection long enough to permit me 
to make a statement in regard to the 
necessity for having this joint resolution 
passed at this time. 

Last year the Congress took a great 
deal of time in deliberating in regard 
to allowing not only the financial in- 
terests of the country but also the pco- 
ple of Alaska to develop the pulp and 
paper industry in southeastern Alaska. 
After the measure inviting them to do so 
was passed, it was found, in connection 
with the proposed financing of pulp and 
paper mills in this Territory, that there 
might be some possibility that under the 
original law the Secretary of the Interior 
could extend the Indian reservations in 
Alaska to almost any length. At one 
time, when Mr. Ickes was Secretary of 
the Interior, when a statement was made 
that the Department might extend the 
Indian reservations, people who wished 
to develop Alaska felt that they could not 
afford to make investments for such de- 
velopments if the Indian reservations 
might be extended in such a Way as to 
destroy their investments. 

All this joint resolution does is permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish 
Indian reservations within the limits of 
what might be good for the Indians. 
However, until the orders to which the 
joint resolution relates are rescinded, no 
development of Alaska can be had. No 
one would wish to build a paper and pulp 
mill or do anything else to develop 
Alaska if he felt that hereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior could declare 
that area to be an Indian reservation. 

Mr. President, there are many Indians 
in Alaska and there are all kinds of In- 
dian land. In some cases one, two or 
three square miles are given to each 
native in the present reservations, but in 
many cases they do not even live on the 
land. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire of the Senator what the position of 
the Secretary of the Interior is on this 
measure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Idonot know what 
it is. I imagine it would be the same as 
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that of all Departments which hate to 
lose some authority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I shall 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture—who, under the Forestry Service, is 
deeply interested in Alaska—is very earn- 
estly in favor of this joint resolution. I 
think the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 
the Department of the Interior, is op- 
posed to this joint resolution, or at least 
does not favor its passage. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
may say that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has always opposed anything which 
would result in curtailing its right to go 
in, willy-nilly, and establish Indian res- 
ervations all over the Alaskan Territory. 
Naturally that Bureau opposes the joint 
resolution, but I do not think that means 
anything. I do not think we should pay 
any attention to the long-time objection 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to this 
measure if we are goifig to take steps for 
the development of Alaska. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection having been made, the 
joint resolution is passed over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to say for the Recorp that in consid- 
ering the joint resolution the committee 
decided to strike out the section that 
would have canceled retroactively the 
reservations already set up by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In addition, the 
committee specifically granted authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents for the lands actually possessed 
or used by the Indians for farming and 
similar purposes. However, the joint res- 
olution denies the right to set aside thous- 
ands of acres of forest and hunting land 
for the exclusive use of the Indians. It 
is believed that the Congress never in- 
tended to grant this right, inasmuch as 
all legal title of the Indians to any of 
these lands was definitely extinguished 
by the Act of Cession from Russia in 
1867. 

I should like to add, in all seriousness, 
and to give my accord to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington has 
said, that the key to progress in Alaska 
has definitely been turned against the 
development of Alaska, and will remain 
so until a measure on the order of the 
one we are now discussing is passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is true, is it not, that 
the Senator’s committee considered the 
objections of the Department of the 
Interior, and found against the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in regard to those 
objections? 

Mr. BUTLER. Very definitely. 

Mr. MORSE. It is also true, is it not, 
that the Senator from Nebraska brings 
to the Senate a unanimous committee re- 
port in regard to the proposed action 
under the joint resolution? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam quite certain that 
it is. 

Mr.MORSE. All the committee mem- 
bers who were present in the committee 
voted for the joint resolution, and none 
voted against it; is not that correct? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to join the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska in advocacy of this 
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joint resolution. Last year I made a 
speech about the paper- and pulp short- 
age. The serious shortage of paper-pulp 
cannot be taken care of unless we either 
import from other countries or develop 
the resources of Alaska. This joint reso- 
lution would make it possible for the 
Alaskan paper-pulp resources to be de- 
veloped, and I am sure that should be 
done. SoI favor the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the R=corp at this point a speech de- 
livered on May 14 by Mr. William E. 
Warne, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, before the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, at 
Seattle, Wash. The subject of the speech 
is A Program for Alaska. The Mem- 
bers of Congress, and especially those 
who are on committees dealing with the 
Territory of Alaska, will be very much 
interested in the speech Mr. Warne made 
at that time, Iam sure. I should like to 
have his speech printed in the Recorp in 
toto. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM E. WARNE, ASSISTANT 
SEcRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ON 
May 14, 1948, at SEATTLE, WASH., AT A 
LUNCHEON BEFORE THE SEATTLE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


A PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 


Seattle is in a position to know the prob- 
lem and the challenge of Alaska. Seattle has 
been the link between continental United 
States and Alaska. You know that after 80 
years of ownership by the United States, 
Alaska still remains a nearly empty land. 

Communication and trade between the 
States and Alaska can and must be improved. 
Seattle, of course, will continue to play an 
important role in the flow of pecple and 
goods to and from Alaska. 

The opportunity for Alaska is an oppor- 
tunity for Seattle. Your wholesale ware- 
houses will supply goods and equipment for 
Alaskan settlers and workers, old and new. 
Your steamship and air lines are today the 
principal means by which people and goods 
move to and from Alaska. The Alaska trade 
of Seattle has bulked large in its history. 

The businessmen of Seattle naturally have 
had a direct interest in Alaska, which may 
have served to obscure the general lack of 
interest over the years in the progress of the 
Territory. The Territory was isolated and 
largely dependent on ocean transport. Mari- 
time rates to Alaska have been high; ship- 
ping has been hazardous. The high prices 
in Alaska have deterred both settlement and 
trade, despite the great natural resources of 
Alaska. 

Seattle can expect to contributue substan- 
tially to future Alaska trade, but I am sure 
that you sense, as I do, the interest of other 
Pacific seacoast ports. They wish to share 
in the Alaska trade. Besides that, modern 
cargo planes can already deliver from the 
East or Middle West into the interior of 
Alaska in perfect condition in a fraction of 
rail and steamer time and rates already com- 
petitive with rail and steamer. If you busi- 
nessmen of Seattle wish to maintain your 
place in the Alaska picture of tomorrow, you 
will have to be alert and progressive. The 
test will be the extent to which you improve 
your services to Alaska and adjust costs. In- 
creased trade, lower unit costs, reduced 
prices—this is the formula to keep you 
abreast of Alaskan development. 

Recent events have transformed the con- 
ditions affecting Alaska. 
cific revealed its stretegic importance. 


The wer in the Pa- 
Great 
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works were built in and for Alaska. The 
Alaska Highway, for example, supplied the 
first modern route by land between the 
States and Alaska. The pivotal importance 
of Alaska in strategic matters is self-evident. 
Alaska today is a crossroads on the new air- 
ways that crisscross the North. As a result, 
the Nation is beginning to recognize that 
Alaska never again will be a land apart. By 
good fortune, the need for the development 
and the settlement of Alaska is matched by 
the opportunities for stable economic de- 
velopment. That is why the Federal Gov- 

‘ernment has become concerned with the 
need for strengthening the economy of Alaska 
and for encouraging its settlement. 

Before I tell you something about the 
present plans for Alaska, I would like to 
remind you of the Federal interests in Alaska. 
In the Interior Department alone, to name 
but one, the following bureaus and divisions 
have program responsibilities in Alaska: 
Division of Territories, Land Management, 
Indian Affairs, Mines, Geological Survey, 
Fish and Wildlife, and the Park Service, 
while the Power Division and the Oil and 
Gas Division have direct policy interests. 
Besides the Department of the Interior, other 
Federal departments have important re- 
sponsibilities: Army, Air Force, Navy, Com- 
merce (especially the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration), Agriculture, Federal Works, 
Federal Security, Post Office, Housing and 
Home Finance, Justice, and Treasury. The 
coordination of the planning and execution 
of the activities involved in these programs, 
from preliminary through final stages, in- 
volves a concept which has until this last 
year been lacking. This is the task which 
we have undertaken in the past year, and 
great progress has appeared. Much more can 
be done toward bringing about a sound 
governmental program in Alaska, worthy of 
the vast potentialities of the region. 

President Truman and the Secretary of 
the Interior have taken the keenest interest 
in Alaska. A year ago the President asked 
the Department to take the initiative in 
formulating a comprehensive and adequate 
program for long-term development. First, 
the heads of the Interior bureaus and agen- 
cies were asked by Secretary Krug to present 
to Congress a coordinated departmental pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1949. The urgency 
of the situation made it obligatory upon 
the Department to formulate its programs 
in terms of activities equal to the demands 
of the world situation. The Alaska program 
of the Department for the first time was 
presented as a “package” before the House 
Appropriations Committee during the Feb- 
ruary hearings. Although the committee's 
final recommendations are not known, the 
over-all program approach was received by 
the committee with great interest and ap- 
parent approval. I made the presentation 
and I was most encouraged. 

Besides the streamlining of Alaska activ- 
ities within the Department by concentrat- 
ing them Officially under an Assistant Sec- 
retary, Secretary Krug invited other Federal 
agencies with Alaska responsibilities to par- 
ticipate in an Interagency Committee on 
the Development of Alaska. The invitation 
was accepted with enthusiasm; the commit- 
tee, which I serve as chairman, began its 
work in November 1947. Four subcommit- 
tees have been established, one on Trans- 
portation, one on Housing and Community 
Facilities, one on Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and one on Resource Policy and 
Development. The committee and its sub- 
committees have made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the drawing of a program for 
Alaska. 

On the basis of reports of the committee 
and its subcommittees and on the basis of 
some additional work in the Department, a 
program for action has been formulated. It 
presents a practical approach by which the 
Federal Government, the Territorial govern- 


ment, local bodies, and private individuals 
can collaborate in a program to meet cer- 
tain of the most urgent needs of Alaska. The 
program for Alaska, summarized below, 
needs and deserves broad support. 

1, Statehood for Alaska should be granted 
and should become effective as soon as possi- 
ble. It will give the people of Alaska the 
dignity, the responsibility, the powers, and 
the respresentation in Washington which 
they need in order to carry their proper 
share of the load. 

2. The entire transportation system, by wa- 
ter, land, and air, to, from, and within Alas- 
ka, must be improved and expanded so that 
military and civilian needs can be fully met. 
The rates must not handicap the people and 
the business enterprise of Alaska. Some of 
the aspects of the transportation program 
follow: 

Improved shipping services to and from 
Alaska, with Government subsidy, if needed, 
to reduce rates to a level which will promote 
development. 

Complete rehabilitation of the Alaska Rail- 
road by 1950 to provide cheaper and more 
dependable service from tidewater to in- 
terior Alaska. 

Reconstruction and hard-surfacing of the 
trunk-road system within Alaska and the ex- 
tension of new roads into areas which 
promise development. 

Negotiation with Canada for the improve- 
ment of the Haines cut-off and for a hard- 
surfaced road across Canada to Alaska. 

Investigation by the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of the Army, and the 
State Department of the economic and stra- 
tegic desirability of completing a railroad 
from the States to Alaska. 

Improvement of civil air facilities in Alas- 
ka. 
Federal harbor and dock improvement pro- 
gram for Alaska. 

8. Land settlement on a considerable scale 
will require governmental cooperation. The 
present machinery for opening to settlement 
land in the Alaska public domain is anti- 
quated. It is no more suited to modern con- 
ditions than the old motor car, with a crank 
on one side, which ran forward but not back, 
which we made at the time the present land 
law was enacted. In order to encourage per- 
manent agriculture settlement in Alaska, 
there is need for: 

A means of establishing settlement areas 
on certain portions of the public domain, for 
subdividing such land into tracts for family- 
size farms, and for reserving appropriate 
tracts for municipal and industrial purposes. 

Provision for transferring these lands to 
individuals and groups for settlement. 

Governmental assistance in financing 
settlement and land development, and in 
preparing lands and facilities necessary for 
settlement. 

4. Industries are also necessary and must 
have whatever assistance is required to get 
them under way. Private enterprise must be 
encouraged to establish and operate these 
industries. If the Government has to show 
the way by developing power and other fa- 
cilities, by building pilot piants, by making 
loans for industrial development, it must not 
hesitate. The ordinarily slow processes of 
piecemeal development cannot now meet the 
needs or fulfill the national interest. An in- 
dustrial development corporation with ample 
resources and broad power should be pro- 
vided by the Congress, to exercise such powers 
as: 


To encourage and promote the investment 
of private capital in industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, or related enterprises. 

To make loans for the establishment of 
such enterprises. 

To facilitate the development of synthetic 
fuels from coal in Alaska. 

5. The mineral resources of Alaska are 
known to be large, but our present informa- 
tion respecting these resources is wholly in- 
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adequate. Thorough exploration through- 
out Alaska is necessary. Plans are neces- 
sary so that access to critically needed min- 
erals can be provided by roads and railways, 
and so that power and other facilities for 
mining can be available. 

6. Public utilities and other community 
facilities are absolutely essential to sound 
growth, and at present woefully inadequate. 
A comprehensive program for such facilities 
already has been prepared by the Federal 
Works Agency. It should be made effective 
promptly and the necessary funds provided, 
with Federal assistance in part. Facilities 
are needed most urgently at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks. Works to be constructed will 
include hospitals, health centers, schools, 
streets, water and sewage disposal systems, 
and other like construction. 

7. Alaska has enormous hydroelectric 
power possibilities. New electric power is 
fundamental in the establishment of a pulp 
industry and other industrial enterprises, as 
well as in the meeting of residential and com- 
mercial requirements. The public interest 
is paramount in this field and the Govern- 
ment is already active elsewhere on a grand 
scale. Here in the Northwest, the benefits 
from such enterprises as Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville Dams are impressive. We must 
extend our thinking on power to the large 
undeveloped power resources of Alaska. The 
potentialities of such development are great 
and the responsibility is ours. Both studies 
and action are needed and neither should be 
delayed. 

8. No region can attract and sustain a large 
and contented population without health fa- 
cilities. Because of the circumstances of 
climate, isolation from the medical resources 
of the States, and the special health prob- 
lem of the native people, the Government 
must take the major responsibility for pro- 
viding health facilities. The Territory and 
the people will help, of course, to the extent 
of their abilities. This calls for hospitals 
and expanded public-health service. More 
doctors, dentists, specialists, nurses, and 
technicians are needed in Alaska. The build- 
ing of a mental hospital is an obvious feature 
of such a program, The present plan of 
holding mental patients in jails and then 
sending them to a private institution 2,000 
miles away is unworthy. 

9. One of the knotty problems which deters 
Alaskan development is that of native land 
rights. Volumes have been written about 
the legal, economic, social, and ethical im- 
plications of this question, and I certainly 
shall not undertake to condense them for 
you today. Let it suffice to say that the 
Interior Department wants to see the ques- 
tion settled fairly and permanently. The 
Department believes that this end can be 
achieved by negotiations with the natives, 
with resulting agreements to be subject to 
congressional approval, as required, and 
agreed payments to be provided out of the 
general fund of the Treasury for lands re- 
linquished, if any and if needed. Such 
agreements would insure protection of the 
rights of the natives, would clear the way 
to their permanent use and enjoyment of 
the areas awarded to them, and would also 
clear up the question of title on other lands, 
thereby encouraging industrial and other 
development. 

In addition to these programs, we feel 
that the Inter-Agency Committee for the 
Development of Alaska should continue its 
joint studies and discussions and that all 
the affected Government agencies should in- 
tensify their own efforts in Alaska. Among 
other things, the committee is considering 
what special measures, if any, would be 
needed to facilitate settlement in Alaska of 
an appropriate number of carefully selected 
persons from war-refugee camps in western 
Europe. Many of these refugees had their 
homes in areas where climatic conditions 
are similar to those of middle Alaska. 
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I have told you what the Government is 
doing and proposing. The action taken by 
us will be controlling in the fate of Alaska. 
The Nation cannot afford in these days not 
to face squarely its responsibility for its 
safety and welfare. The responsibility in 
Alaska is an essential and very important 
part of our national obligation. In fulfilling 
the program we need your understanding. 
We would like you to engage in some self- 
searching. What is the chamber doing 
about Alaska? What are your affiliated or- 
ganizations in Alaska doing? How can the 
fishery, shipping, and the wholesale enter- 
prises of Seattle contribute most effectively to 
the promotion of a sound, healthy, and per- 
manent settlement and economy in Alaska? 
The answer you give will be important to 
yourselves, to the Federal Government, and 
most important, to the people of Alaska and 
the United States. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the speech delivered by Mr. Warne, 
there appeared a number of editorials 
in newspapers of Alaska and the North- 
west. One of them in particular re- 
flects generally the sentiments of the 
people in those areas, and I now offer it 
for the Recorp. It appeared in the May 
21 issue of the Alaska Weekly, published 
in Seattle, Wash. The editorial is en- 
titled “First Things First.” I ask unani- 


mous consent that the editorial may be 
printed at this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


After having listened for years to glitter- 
ing generalities concerning the vital interest 
of the Department of the Interior in Alaska 
and of its intention to translate that inter- 
est into action, only to be faced with the un- 
deniable fact that certain agencies of the 
Department have contributed largely to re- 
tarding Territorial development, most peo- 
ple who have followed closely the progress 
of the Territory are prone to regard the re- 
cent paper delivered by Assistant Secretary 
Warne before the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce as merely another niee speech. 

True, this program for Alaska is authen- 
tically reported to have had the sanction of 
President Truman and we are informed will 
form the basis of his recommendations to be 
made to the Congress at an early date. It 
is possible, therefore, that necessary appro- 
priations and other legislation essential to 
the implementation of the program may fol- 
low. 

For the very reason that the possibility 
exists that we may get action rather than 
conversation for a change, it becomes exceed- 
ingly important that we examine searchingly 
the program announced and the basic atti- 
tudes behind it. 

In the years following World War II Alaska 
had its greatest opportunity for immediate 
development. Its tremendous strategic im- 
portance had been made glaringly apparent. 
The need of civilian personnel to back up 
inevitable military personnel was and is 
equally apparent. The Nation was crying 
for newsprint. There was still a world short- 
age of food to which the Alaska salmon in- 
dustry could make a vital contribution. The 
Territory’s vast areas of mineralized lands 
offered tempting fields for exploration in 
connection with war-depleted supplies of 
strategic metals. The stage was all set, re- 
gardless of statehood, transportation prob- 
lems, or any of the comparatively incon- 
sequential matters which have so fully en- 
gaged the attention of the Department of 
.the Interior. 

Into such a picture this Department of our 
Government, which is vocally so enthusias- 
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tically committed to the immediate develop- 
ment of Alaska, proceeded to throw the 
bombshells of aboriginal rights and contin- 
ued extensions of tremendous land with- 
drawals as reservations. Important as they 
may be and, indeed are, it is not transpor- 
tation difficulties, it is not public health, it 
is not planting colonies of displaced persons, 
or any one of a dozen other things included 
in the program of Secretary Warne which 
are holding Alaska back to one-tenth the 
degree as is the persistence of the Indian 
Bureau backed by the whole force of the 
Interior Department, to secure special priv- 
ileges for the Indians (which privileges were 
concocted by the Department itself, not by 
the Indians) which are obstructing the in- 
dustrial development and the settlement of 
Alaska. 

Senate Resolution 162 which sought to 
eliminate the reservation problem has finally 
been forced from the committee in which 
Interior had it pigeonholed, after having 
been emasculated to the extent that all pres- 
ent reservations are allowed to stand. The 
power of the Department to grant a handful 
of natives a few millions of acres at a clip 
in the’ future will be rescinded, however, if 
the resolution should pass. 

Those who were genuinely interested in the 
development of Alaska hailed the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals concerning 
aboriginal rights as a signal victory. This 
high court held that no such rights exist 
in Alaska and, had that decision been allowed 
to go unchallenged, it might not yet have 
been too late to interest capital in the pulp 
timber of the Territory. But, the Interior 
Department, champion of Alaska develop- 
ment, challenged the decision and not only 
ignores it in its plans for handling the native 
affairs, but is reported to be planning on 
sponsoring an appeal to the Supreme Court 
thereby continuing to threaten the validity 
of every land title in the Territory of Alaska 
and effectually shutting off the investment 
of capital and land séttlement. 

Until such time as the Department of the 
Interior reverses its attitude in this respect 
all such glittering generalities as those con- 
tained in the Warne program may be put 
down as political propaganda, or worse 
* * * an aid to the socialistic develop- 
ment of the Territory rather than the en- 
couragement of pioneering individual de- 
velopment. 

No one will deny that in a Territory so vast 
and so raw as Alaska development would be 
speeded by Federal cooperation. Neither are 
we certain that from a standpoint of national 
security the United States can afford to await 


‘the natural processes of individual pioneer- 


ing such as were responsible for the build- 
ing of the West and Northwest. But, it does 
not follow that the heavy hand of bureau- 
cracy need be dominant in every phase of 
Alaska development from transportation and 
hydroelectric development to group coloni- 
zation plans. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the practical advancement of industry 
and settlement through governmental coop- 
eration and the note of paternalism and 
socialism which is inherent in the entire 
Warne program. 

Touching on land settlement problems Mr. 
Warne said in part: “Land settlement on a 
considerable scale will require governmental 
cooperation. The present machinery for 
opening to settlement land in the Alaska pub- 
lic domain is antiquated.” Mr. Warne in- 
sisted that there was need for, “Government 
assistance in financing settlement and land 
development, and in preparing lands and 
facilities necessary for settlement.” 

For years those who knew have been howl- 
ing to the high heavens for an adequate 
land office in Anchorage, for surveys and 
maps and roads without getting a glimmer of 
encouragement from the Department of the 
Interior. 
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Later in his talk Mr. Warne touched some- 
what gingerly on the time-honored matter 
of refugee colonization, and in all his land 
program he referred to “groups.” We once 
had a group colonization experiment in 
Alaska known as the Matanuska Colony. 
Over a long period of years som2 worth-while 
farmers have taken over in this project and 
most of the original joyriders on the tax- 
payers’ money have returned to their ribbon 
counters and other vocations. A valuable 
farm area has been developed, but not as it 
was planned. It is said that every acre now 
under development in this project cost the 
taxpayers in excess of $8,000 * * * and 
that is pretty high-priced land in any man’s 
country. What we really need is that it be 
made possible for Americans who are willing 
to stand on their own feet to settle on lands 
adapted for the purpose without benefit of 
other paternalism than the usual aids to 
such settlement by way of roads, surveys and 
the like. 

We have no wish to belittle the value of 
comprehensive planning, the need of Federal 
aid nor the assistance which could be ren- 
dered Alaskan development by an Interior 
Department genuinely devoted to such de- 
velopment and devoid of special interests and 
the desire to test out certain preconceived 
theories. The cold fact of the matter is that 
while we may not, for example, question Mr. 
Warne’s sincerity it is perfectly obvious that 
other strong divisions of the Department 
are equally intent on retarding development 
in furthering the consummation of their own 
ends. Until and unless Department of In- 
terior activities can be coordinated with one 
primary objective so far as concerns Alaska, 
that of development and settlement, it will 
continue to be ineffective. 

Rather than carping criticism we are hope- 
ful that this editorial will be accepted as in- 
tended, as a plea for recognition of first 
things first. We will repeat our belief that 
the situation in Alaska is acute and that if 
we are to invite capital and settlers with any 
likelihood of success the basic matters of 
reservation policies and aboriginal rights 
should have the concentrated attention of 
all interested parties. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the Senate realize that the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs has been studying for some 
time questions raised by Mr. Warne’s 
speech and by the editorial I have just in- 
serted, with particular reference to the 
problem of Indian aboriginal rights. At 
the present time, there is pending c# the 
Senate Calendar Senate Joint Resolution 
162, which, if enacted, will settle this 
problem of aboriginal rights, and will 
permit Alaska to develop. The joint res- 
olution has been worked out on the most 
fair and equitable basis possible, and I 
very much hope the Congress will find it 
possible to take action on it at this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am al- 
most persuaded by the arguments which 
have been made about this measure. 
However, in view of what seems to be its 
importance, as I gather from the state- 
ments which have been made, I should 
like to read about it in the Recorp to- 
morrow, and also the editorial and the 
speech which have just been placed in 
the Recorp, and I should also like to ob- 
tain some further information from the 
Department in regard to this question. 
One week’s delay will not hurt anything 
in this connection, and perhaps by the 
next time the calendar is called the Sen- 
ator from I}linois will go along on this 
matter. 
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Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, I very 
much appreciate the statement the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made, and I am 
certain that he will be convinced. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
me also suggest to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that he read the President’s message 
which was just sent to us, in which the 
President advocates that this be done. 


BASQUE ALIENS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Clerk will state the next bill 
on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 1572) for the relief of 
Basque aliens was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2636) to amend the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and the National 
Bank Act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5708) to exempt civilian 
members of the permanent Joint Board 
of Defense, United States and Canada, 
from certain statutory restrictions on 
outside activities was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the bill go 
over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


VANPORT, OREG., SCHOOL BUILDINGS— 
FLOODS IN OREGON 


The bill (S. 2155) to transfer jurisdic- 
tion over certain school buildings in Van- 
port, Oreg., to Federal Works Administra- 
tor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAIN. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. MORSE. I would ask my good 
friend from Washington, with whom I 
have talked about this matter, to with- 
draw his objection for a very brief re- 
mark I wish to make on the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. I am pleased to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Washington has pointed out to me that 
the particular school building for which 
funds are sought in this bill is involved in 
the very tragic flood from which the city 
of Vanport, Oreg., is today suffering. 
Referring briefly to the flood, first, I 
want to say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that, in behalf of the people of Ore- 
gon, my colleague [Mr. Corpon] and I 
deeply appreciate the messages of sym- 
pathy we have received from our col- 
leagues in the Senate this morning in re- 
gard to the terrible flood tragedy in 
Oregon. We are not familiar, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as yet with all of the facts as to 
the extent of the damage or as to the 
number of lives lost in the flood. 

The Senator from Washington is quite 
right, however, in suggesting to me that 
inasmuch as this school building, for 
which funds are sought to be appropri- 
ated by Senate bill 2155 is involved in the 
flood—in fact, we have been informed 
this morning that the building itself has 
been almost completely washed away—it 
is only right and proper that action be 
withheld on the bill until we can consider 
appropriate legislation covering the need 
for emergency funds for the flood area. 
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In my judgment such legislation will 
have to be introduced before the week 
is over. It should provide Federal furids 
for the relief of the many stricken people 
in this area and make it possible to 
furnish housing for them. 

In regard to that point I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, a telegram I received this morn- 
ing from the Governor of the State, the 
Honorable John H. Hall, a telegram from 
the mayor of Portland, the Honorable 
Earl Riley, a telegram from the county 
commissioner of Multnomah County, the 
Honorable Tom West, and a telegram 
from a veterans’ organization. All of 
these telegrams, Mr. President, stress the 
importance of Federal assistance being 
provided the stricken people by way of 
building necessary housing for them. I 


am sure that whatever the Congress can. 


do to bring aid and comfort to this flood- 
stricken area, it will do. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 


PorTLAND, OrEG., June 1, 1948. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In response to your telegram, indications 
here are that immediate emergency being 
met satisfactory. Red Cross advises they will 
handle rehabilitation with exception of re- 
placement of destroyed rental units which 
is contrary to established Red Cross policy. 
Early provision of permanent housing ac- 
commodations for evacuees pressing need in 
solution of over-all problems suggest action 
releaving State of Oregon of financial re- 
sponsibility for damage or destruction of 
National Guard property used in relief ac- 
tivities excepting through carelessness of 
responsible or accountable officials. There 
is national need for allocation of substantial 
reserves of equipment over allotted strength 
needs of National Guard in each State to 
meet such emergencies. 

JOHN H. Hatt, 
Governor. 
PoRTLAND, OREG., May 31, 1948. 
Honorable WaYNe Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have just contacted Red Cross. They will 
furnish all data and information to you 
direct. Have not reached peak flood stage 
yet. Appraisal of damage, losses incurred, 
and costs to governmental agencies impos- 
sible to estimate now. Desirable legislation 
would be of such character as would permit 
county and city to draw on some fund set 
up by Federal Government to take care of 
immediate requirements for pay rolls, com- 
modities, equipment, and other services for 
which we have no funds at present, although 
we are obligating without consideration as 
to sources upon which we can draw. 

One million dollars would be a reasonable 
amount. 

Regards. 

Ear. RIey, 
Mayor. 
PORTLAND, OrEG., June 1, 1948. 
SENATOR WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge congressional action looking 
toward construction of permanent housing 
units for Vanport evacuees. Early solution 
of this housing need is a prime necessity 
to orderly rehabilitation of sufferers from 
this disaster. 

Tom WEst, 
County Commissioner, Multnomah County. 
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PortLanD, Orec., May 31, 1948. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thousands of veterans at Vanport have 
lost not only their submarginal emergency 
war housing but have lost their college- 
school system, personal belongings, and in 
many cases their loved ones. The most for- 
tunate of the survivors are in a worse situa- 
tion than at the end of the war. The Van- 
port tragedy is so intimately connected with 
war and the unsolved housing shortage 
caused by war that we believe the Govern- 
ment has a direct responsibility which it 
cannot ignore. That responsibility extends 
far beyond the immediate need for emer- 
gency relief which must be extended to all 
the 20,000 residents of Vanport. The ma- 
jority of these residents are veterans and 
their families who were living in Vanport as 
a direct consequence of their war service and 
the subsequent failure of the country to pro- 
vide adequate housing either through pub- 
lic or private channels. This tragedy com- 
ing after nearly 3 years of procrastination, 
buck-passing, and back-door deals with the 
real-estate lobby has in our opinion placed 
a cumulative responsibility upon the Gov- 
ernment which can no longer be evaded. 
The men whose courage and sweat made this 
Nation secure deserve a better reward than 
this sickening culmination of our slothful, 
shabby, shameful, attitude toward hopising. 
The American Veterans’ Committee expects 
that you will do all in your power to see that 
justice is done not only for the survivors of 
the Vanport tragedy but for all veterans and 
other citizens who are living in similar war- 
built slums. 

NICHOLAS GRANET, 
Chairman for Housing, Portland 
Area Council, American Veterans’ 
Committee. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
league and I and other Senators from 
the Pacific Northwest are seeking in 
these hours of great suffering and trag- 
edy in Oregon to ascertain all the facts 
in regard to the tremendous damage that 
has been done. After we have the facts 
then we shall give consideration to the 
question as to, what legislation, if any, it 
would be appropriate for the Congress 
to pass, in order to bring relief to this 
stricken area. 

I also want the Recorp to show my 
deep appreciation, Mr. President, of the 
splendid work which various Govern- 
ment and relief agencies have rendered 
in the last few hours to the thousands of 
stricken people in the flood area. The 
Red Cross as usual has made another 
great record of mercy and humanitari- 
anism. All the Government agencies, 
Federal Housing, the Army engineers, 
the Army itself, the President, in fact all 
arms of the Federal Government are 
doing all they can at the present mo- 
ment to bring emergency relief to the 
people of this stricken area. The of- 
ficials of the State of Oregon and of the 
city of Portland have done everything 
within their power to meet the crisis of 
the hour. We now must collect all the 
facts about the damage and then pro- 
ceed with whatever legislation is neces- 
sary to bring permanent relief. 

Congress has a responsibility—and I 
am sure it will live up to it—in taking im- 
mediate steps to speed up our long-range 
flood-control program. 

As I have said so many times on the 
floor of the Senate, Mr. President, I re- 
peat now that, of course, money in- 
vested in the great flood-control projects 
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of the Pacific Northwest, construction of 
which is absolutely essential to prevent 
floods, and which the Army engineers 
tell us will prevent floods, is money well 
spent. In fact, it is false economy not 
to build the flood-control dams just as 
rapidly as is humanly possible. It is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish to post- 
pone any longer the building of McNary, 
Hungry Horse, Foster Creek, and all the 
other flood-control dams proposed for 
not only the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
but the Willamette, too. Our people in 
the Pacific Northwest are entitled to such 
flood protection. We, the Congress, can- 
not justify endangering their lives and 
property by any false economy program. 
I say the need of these flood projects is 
one that should be recognized by the 
Congress, and I hope that in the closing 
days of this session we shall pass legis- 
lation which will supply the supplemen- 
tary budget funds which will make it 
possible to go ahead with the construc- 
tion of these projects in the coming year 
at arapid rate. Until and unless that is 
done there is no way of escaping a repe- 
tition, Mr. President, of the type of ca- 
tastrophe that has hit the Pacific North- 
west in the present flood. It is not lim- 
ited only to Vanport, although there 
today the greatest suffering, as far as 
human beings and loss of human life is 
concerned, prevails. The danger of seri- 
ous floods is a constant danger hanging 
over the heads of many thousands of 
people in the Pacific Northwest. I want 
to plead again that we learn from the 
tragic lesson which has been taught us 
again in this flood by seeing to it that 
the flood-control projects are built now. 
The present flood, I believe, is the most 
costly one which has ever hit our section 
of the country, and we fear may carry 
with it also the greatest loss of life. 
Therefore, I plead and pray that before 
adjournment this session we shall pass 
a supplementary budget larze enough to 
restore funds to the Federal agencies 
concerned so that these flood-control 
projects can be completed within the 
shortest possible time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator desire the bill 
to go over for the moment? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. . 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I made a few brief remarks 
this morning regarding the flood situa- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest, with spe- 
cial reference to the Vanport City area in 
Oregon. In the course of my remarks I 
pointed out that the damage was not lim- 
ited entirely to that area, and that thou- 
sands of acres in the Pacific Northwest 
are under water, resulting in undeter- 
mined millions of dollars of damage to 
property. 

I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at a 
point following my remarks this morn- 
ing on the flood problem a telegram 
which I have received from Mr. V. D. 
Walker, Mr. Sam Getter, and Mr. Joe 
F, Walker, setting forth some of the facts 
in regard to the damage which has been 
done in the Rainier district, which is 
some distance removed from Vanport 
City. 
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I only add, Mr. President, that there is 
being prepared, and will be introduced 
before the week is over, by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet] a bill which 
will make available funds for meeting 
such emergencies as the flood emergency, 
no matter where such floods occur in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ° 

RAINIER, OREG., June 1, 1948. 
Senator WAYNE L. MorRsE: 

Wish to advise of gravity and enormity of 
flood damage to Rainier area. The physical 
damage alone unprecedented; 99 percent 
physical property in west Rainier obliterated. 
Houses, barns upset and washed away. En- 
tirely evacuated in time to minimize threat 
to lives, but scores homeless, and annual 
crops submerged under water and silt. The 
inundated area has population of 300. In- 
corporated drainage district consists of ap- 
proximately 1,500 acres now under 12 feet 
water. Pumping plant and powerhouses de- 
stroyed. Please advise any of undersigned 
personally at once as to any Federal monetary 
assistance that may be available to cover this 
loss. A terrific expense has been incurred, 
and there is no available capital to carry the 
loss. 

V. D. WALKER. 
Sam GETTER. 
JoE F, WALKER. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
very much shocked to discover that al- 
though the President had declared this 
to be an emergency area, there is no 
money in the President’s emergency fund 
with which to meet the needs in this 
particular catastrophe. I say that in 
the name of humanitarianism itself we 
must make available to the President, 
and we must make available to Federal 
agencies, the funds with which they can 
meet, and meet immediately and ade- 
quately, the great losses suffered by the 
people in this flood area. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to second heartily the words which have 
just been spoken by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. As the Members 
of the Senate know, my own State last 
fall passed through a misfortune some- 
what comparable to that which is now 
being suffered by the State of Oregon and 
the State of Washington, and while the 
loss of life was not nearly so great as in 
some catastrophes which have been vis- 
ited upon us heretofore, nevertheless the 
property damage was terriffic. The loss 
of life hung just on the matter of which 
way the wind was coming. If the wind 
had come from another direction, our 
people might have sustained a loss of life 
which would have run into the thousands, 

Mr. President, I wish to echo and re- 
echo the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon that it is 
not right for us to leave the President and 
the Nation, especially those who are on 
the scene ready to serve in executive ca- 
pacities, helpless, so far as funds are con- 
cerned, to go promptly and effectively 
to the aid of communities such as those 
in Oregon. 

At least two bills which would deal 
with this situation have been recently 
prepared. One, I understand, will be 
introduced, if it has not already been in- 
troduced, by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] on behalf of himself and 
several other Senators. Another was 
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being taken around today by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. It makes 
no difference which bill is passed, or who 
is the author, I think that as one man 
the Senate should go forward quickly 
and pass a bill which will provide for an 
effective set-up to deal with the terrific 
catastrophe now being experienced by 
the people of Oregon, and to pass it so 
quickly that there will be no chance of 
its not being acted upon by the other 
House. 


CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF WARM 
SPRINGS RESERVATION, OREG. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1243) to provide for the payment 
of revenues from certain lands into the 
tribal funds of the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation of 
Oregon, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 

That (a) all money received by or on 
account of the Forest Service or other agency 
of the United States after the dismissal of 
the proceeding in the Court of Claims en- 
titled “The Warm Springs Tribe of Indians 
of Oregon versus the United States,” No. 
M-112, for timber (on a stumpage basis) 
grown on, the lease or rental of, or other 
rights in, the lands described in subsection 
(b) of this section shall be deposited into 


the Treasury of the Uniied States to the ~ 


credit of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of May 
17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560). The funds so de- 
pesited, together with any other funds 
credited to the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon under 
said act shall be available for such purposes 
as may be designated by the governing body 
of said Confederated Tribes and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The sixth 
paragraph under the heading “Forest Service” 
of the act of May 23, 1908, and section 13 
of the act of March 1, 1911, both as amended 
(16 U. S. C., sec. 500), and the fourteenth 
paragraph under the heading “Forest Serv- 
ice” of the act of March 4, 1913 (16 U.S. C., 
sec. 501), shall not be applicable to the 
money so received, 

(b) The lands referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section are described as follows: 

All lands of the United States included 
within the Mount Hood National Forest in 
the State of Oregon and lying and being 
within an area bounded by a line beginning 
at a point in the middle of the channel of 
the Deschutes River, established as the initial 
point of the Handley survey of 1871; thence 
in a direct line northwestwardly to the 714- 
mile post of the McQuinn survey of 1887; 
thence continuing northwestwardly along 
the line of the McQuinn survey to the 30- 
mile post thereof at Little Dark Butte in the 
Cascade Mountains; thence following the 
McQuinn survey southwestwardly in a direct 
line to the summit of Mount Jefferson; 
thence northeastwardly in a direct line to 
to western terminus of the northern bound- 
ary of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation 
as established by the act of June 6, 1894 
(28 Stat. 86); thence along said northern 
boundary to the place of beginning. 

(c) The lands described in subsection (b) 
of this section shall continue to be admin- 
istered by the departments and agencies now 
administering them. 

Src. 2. The benefits herein granted to the 
Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon shall be in full satis- 
faction of all claims of such Indians asserted 
in the above-mentioned proceeding in the 
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Court of Claims. Any remaining jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Claims with respect to 
such proceeding is hereby withdrawn, and 
no court or commission shall have jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter of such 
proceeding. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine the proper fees to be paid to the 
attorneys of said Confederated Tribes as full 
compensation for services rendered and 
amounts necessarily expended by them in 
representing the tribes in the above-men- 
tioned proceeding. Such fees shall be paid 
out of the tribal funds of said Confederated 
Tribes: Provided, That no payment on ac- 
count of said fees in any year shall exceed 
50 percent of the sums received by said Con- 
federated Tribes in said year under the 
terms of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall not become effective 
unless the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon accept its 
provisions, in such manner as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior, within 
1 year after the approval hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
ADJUSTMENTS OF RENTALS FOR POST 
OFFICES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2495) to authorize adjustment of 
rentals paid for premises leased for 10 
or more years for use as post offices, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 4, to 
strike out “or hereafter enters into a” 
and insert “into an existing’, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in any case in 
which the United States prior to January 1, 
1941, has entered into an existing lease of 
10 or more years’ duration of premises for 
use as a post office, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to enter into agreements sup- 
plementary to such lease to provide for an 
increase in the amount of rental for the 
premises leased or for a decrease in the 
amount or number of services or facilities 
included within the terms of such lease, 
whenever in his opinion changed conditions 
Warrant any such increase or decrease. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR VEHICLE 
PARKING FACILITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2642) to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, approved February 16, 1942, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments on page 1, line 7, to strike 
out “with or without,” and insert “on”; 
and on line 8, to strike out “bidding” and 
insert “bids”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 of the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking 
Facility Act of 1942, approved February 16, 
1942, as amended, is amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(f) The power to lease on competitive 
bids for terms not exceeding 60 years, any 
property acquired pursuant to this act, or 
any other property heretofore or hereafter 
acquired by the District if no longer needed 
for the purpose for which it was acquired, 
and to stipulate in any such lease that the 
lessee shall erect at his or its expense a struc- 
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ture or structures on the land leased, which 
structure or structures and property shall be 
used, maintained, and operated for the pur- 
poses of this act, including purposes inci- 
dental thereto, subject to regulation as pro- 
vided in paragraph (d) of this section, except 
that the rates for use of space in parking 
facilities covered by any such lease shall be 
fixed and regulated by the Commissioners 
so as to allow to the lessee a fair return, as 
fixed by the Commissioners, on the cost of 
such structure or structures, together with 
an amount sufficient to amortize within the 
term of any such lease the cost of such struc- 
ture or structures. Every such lease shall be 
entered into upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioners shall impose includ- 
ing, but not limited to, requirements that 
such structure or structures shall conform 
with plans and specifications approved by 
the Commisisoners, that such structure or 
structures shall become the property of the 
District upon termination or expiration of 
any such lease; that the lesee shall furnish 
security in the form of a penal bond or 
otherwise to guarantee fulfillment of his or 
its obligations, and any other requirement 
which, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners, shall be related to the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of this act.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was. ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LIEN FOR MONEYS DUE HOSPITALS 


The bill (S. 2643) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a lien for 
moneys due hospitals for services ren- 
dered in cases caused by negligence or 
fault of others and providing for the 
recording and enforcing of such liens,” 
approved June 30, 1939, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to establish a 
lien for moneys due hospitals for services 
rendered in cases caused by negligence or 
fault of others and providing for the record- 
ing and enforcing of such liens”, approved 
June 30, 1939, is amended by inserting after 
the word “institution” a comma and the 
following: “and any agency of the United 
States or the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of such act is amended by 
inserting after the word “institution” a 
comma and the following: “and any agency 
of the United States or the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by inserting after the word “body” a comma 
and the following: “and of any agency of 
the United States or the District of 
Columbia.” 


Sec. 4. Section 5 of such act is amended 
by inserting after the word “institution” the 
words “or agency.” 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2417) to adjust the pre- 
mium charge of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF HOME OWNERS’ LOAN 
ACT OF 1933 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2798) to amend section 5, 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with an amendment, to strike 
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out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 
That subsection (i) of section 5 of the 


. Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1983, af amended, 


is hereby amended by adding the following 
provision at the end thereof: 

“Any Federal savings and loan association 
may convert itself into a savings and loan 
type of institution or a mutual savings bank 
organized pursuant to the laws of the State, 
district, or Territory (hereinafter referred to 
in this section as the State) in which the 
principal office of such Federal association is 
located: Provided, (1) That the State per- 
mits the conversion of any savings and loan 
type of institution or (in the case of conver- 
sion to a mutual savings bank) any mutual 
savings bank of such State into a Federal 
savings and loan association; (2) that such 
conversion of a Federal savings and loan 
association into such a State institution is 
determined upon the vote in favor of such 
conversion cast in person or by proxy at a 
special meeting of members called to con- 
sider such action, specified by the law of the 
State in which the home office of the Federal 
association is located, as required by such law 
for a State-chartered institution to convert 
itself into a Federal association, but in no 
event upon a vote of less than 51 percent of 
all the votes cast at such meeting, and upon 
compliance with other requirements recipro- 
cally equivalent to the requirements of such 
State law for the conversion of a State-char- 
tered institution into a Federal «ssociation; 
(3) notice of the meeting to vote on conver- 
sion shall be given as herein provided, and no 
other notice thereof shall be necessary; the 
notice shall expressly state th:t such meet- 
ing is called to vote thereon, as well as the 
time and place thereof, and such notice shall 
be mailed, postage prepaid, at least 20 and 
not more than 30 days prior to the date of the 
meeting, to each member of record of the 
Federal association at his last address as 
shown on the books of the Federal associa- 
tion and to the general manager of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; (4) that, upon the 
effective date of the conversion, the associa- 
tion has repurchased the total amount in- 
vested in its shares by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and (5) that if, upon the effective 
date of conversion, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation will hold of record shares of the 
association, its approval of the conversion has 
been obtained; (6) that, in the event of dis- 
solution after conversion, the members or 
shareholders of the association or the depos- 
itors of the mutual savings bank, as the case 
may be, will share on a mutual basis in the 
assets of the association or bank in exact 
proportion to their relative share or account 
credits; (7) that such conversion shall be ef- 
fective upon the date that all the provisions 
of this act shall have »een fully complied 
with and upon the issuance of a new charter 
by the State wherein the association is locat- 
ed; it being provided that, except with respect 
to institutions converted to mutual-savings 
banks, its act of converting into a State- 
chartered institution shall constitute an 
agreement to be bound by all the require- 
ments that the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation may legally impose 
under section 403 of title IV of the National 
Housing Act, as now or hereafter amended, 
and the association shall upon conversion 
and thereafter be authorized to issue securi- 
ties in any form currently approved at the 
time of issue by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation for issuance by 
similar insured institutions in such State, 
District, or Territory: Provided further, That 
in the case of conversion to a mutual sav- 
ings bank such conversion shall not be ef- 
fective unless and until the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation has accepted the con- 
verting institution as an insured bank, and 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation is hereby authorized 
to make such acceptance. 

“In addition to the foregoing provision for 
conversion upon a vote of the members only 
any association chartered as a Federal sav- 
ings and loan association, including any hav- 
ing outstanding shares held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration, may convert itself into a State insti- 
tution upon an equitable basis, subject to ap- 
proval, by regulations or otherwise, by the 
Home Loan Bank Board and by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation: 
Provided, That if the insurance of accounts is 
terminated in connection with such conver- 
sion, the notice and other action shall be 
taken as provided by law and regulations for 
the termination of insurance of accounts.” 

Sec. 2. Section 19 of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act, as amended, and subsection (c) of 
section 402 of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, are hereby eaclt amended by add- 
ing thereto at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “All necessary expenses in con- 
nection with the making of supervisory cr 
other examinations (except examinations of 
Federal home-loan banks), including the 
provision of services and facilities therefor, 
shall be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND OR- 
GANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


The bill (S. 2622) to provide that per- 
sonnel of the National Guard of the 
United States and the Organized Reserve 
Corps shall have a common Federal ap- 
pointment or enlistment as reserves of 
the Army of the United States, to 
equalize disability benefits applicable to 
such personnel, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for the third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended (10 U.S.C. 
2), be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. The Army of the United States: 
The Army of the United States shall con- 
sist of the Regular Army, the National Guard 
of the United States, and the Organized Re- 
‘serve Corps, and shall also include all per- 
sons inducted, appointed, or enlisted in the 
Army of the United States or any component 
thereof and all persons and units serving 
therein under call or conscription under any 
provision of law, including members and 
units of the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States pursuant to 
Presidential call.” 

Sec. 2. The National Defense Act, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after section 2 thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2a. Composition of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Army of the United States— 

“(a) The National Guard of the United 
States and the Organized Reserve Corps are 
reserve components of the Army of the 
United States. All officers and enlisted 
members of the National Guard of the 
United States and all officers and enlisted 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps are 
reserve Officers and reserve enlisted members, 
respectively, of the Army of the United 
States. All such reserve officers and reserve 
enlisted members shall be appointed in ap- 
propriate commissioned or warrant officer 
grades as reserve officers, or enlisted as re- 
serves, as the case may be, in the Army of 
the United States. All such officers ap- 
pointed in commissioned officer grades shall 
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be commissioned in the Army of the United 
States. 


“THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


“(b) The National Guard of the United 
States includes all federally recognized mem- 
bers of the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia who, in addition to their status as 
such, hold appointments or enlistments as 
reserve officers, reserve warrant officers, or 
reserve enlisted members of the Army of the 
United States. 

“To be federally recognized, a member of 
the National Guard of any State, Territory, 
or of the District of Columbia must be a 
member of a federally recognized unit or 
other federally recognized subdivision of the 
National Guard; must possess the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Army 
for the grade, branch, posivion, and type of 
unit or other subdivision involved; and must 
be appointed or enlisted as a reserve officer, 
reserve warrant officer, or reserve enlisted 
member of the Army of the United States in 
the same grade as that in which he is granted 
Federal recognition: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary pf the Army may, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, authorize the tem- 
porary extension of Federal recognition to 
any Officer of the National Guard who shall 
have successfully passed the examination pre- 
scribed in section 75 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, pending final determina- 
tion of his eligibility for, and his appoint- 
ment as, a reserve officer of the Army of the 
United States in the grade concerned; and 
if and when so appointed the appointment 
shall be dated and shall be deemed to have 
been effective from the date of such recogni- 
tion; however, such temporary extension of 
Federal recognition shall be granted only 
when such officer takes oath that during such 
recognition he will perform all Federal duties 
and obligations required of him the same as 
though he were appointed as a reserve officer 
of the Army of the United States in such 
grade; and such temporary recognition may 
be withdrawn at any time and if not sooner 
withdrawn or replaced by permanent recog- 
nition upon appointment as a reserve officer 
in such grade it shall automatically terminate 
6 months after its effective date: And pro- 
vided further, That to the extent authorized 
in sections 58 and 111 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, federally recognized war- 
rant Officers and enlisted members of the 
National Guard may hold appointments as 
reserve officers of the Army of the United 
States in the grades of second lieutenant and 
first lieutenant, without vacating their re- 
spective warrants, grades, or ratings in the 
National Guard. 

“Members of the National Guard of the 
United States shall not be on active duty in 
the service of the United States except when 
ordered thereto in accordance with law, and, 
while not on active duty in the service of the 
United States, they shall be administered, 
armed, uniformed, equipped, and trained in 
their status as the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia. Members of the National Guard 
of the United States ordered to active duty 
in the service of the United States shall from 
the date of such order stand relieved from 
duty in the National Guard of their respec- 
tive States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, so long as they shall remain on 
active duty in the service of the United 
States, and during such time shall be subject 
to such laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Army of the United States as 
may be applicable to members of the Army 
whose permanent retention in active mili- 
tary service is not contemplated by law. 


“THE ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


“(c) The Organized Reserve Corps includes 
all reserve officers, reserve warrant officers, 
and reserve enlisted members of the Army 
of the United States other than those who 
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are members of the National Guard of the 
United States. Persons may be appointed as 
reserve warrant officers of the Army of the 
United States in the several warrant officer 
grades under such regulations and in such 
numbers as the Secretary of the Army may 
Prescribe. All officers and warrant officers 
of the Organized Reserve Corps are members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. All enlisted 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps are 
members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps. The 
Secretary of the Army may establish such 
sections and other subdivisions of the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps, the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps as he 
May deem advisable and members of such 
corps may be assigned thereto under such 
regulations as he may prescribe. 


“TRANSFERS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL GUARD OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE ORGANIZED RE- 
SERVE CORPS 


“(d) Whenever a member of the Organized 
Reserve Corps becomes a federally recognized 
member of the National Guard of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, such 
action shall effect his transfer from the Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps to the National Guard 
of the United States. Whenever a member 
of the National Guard of the United States 
ceases to hold status as a federally recog- 
nized member of the National Guard of a 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
such cessation of National Guard status shall 
effect his transfer in grade from the National 
Guard of the United States to the Organized 
Reserve Corps unless he be discharged from 
his appointment or enlistment as a reserve 
of the Army of the United States. Under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Army 
may prescribe, a member of the National 
Guard of the United States may at any time 
with the consent of the Governor or other 
‘appropriate authority of the State, Terri- 
tory, or District of Columbia concerned, be 
transferred in grade from the National Guard 
of the United States to the Organized Re- 
serve Corps and such transfer shall terminate 
his federally recognized National Guard 
Status. Upon the transfer of any person 
whose service has been honorable, from 
the National Guard of the United States to 
the Organized Reserve Corps he shall be 
eligible for promotion to the highest grade 
previously held in the Army of the United 
States or any component thereof. 


“DISCHARGE OF PERSONNEL OF THE RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


“(e) Persons holding appointments as re- 
serve officers of the Army of the United States 
may be discharged from their appointments 
at any time at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent: Provided, That in all cases such per- 
sons shall be honorably discharged except 
in cases where as a result of a court martial 
or of the approved findings of a board of 
Officers a discharge under conditions other 
than honorable is justified. Persons holding 
appointments as reserve warrant officers and 
persons enlisted as reserves of the Army of 
the United States may, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Army may pre- 
scribe, be discharged at any time from the 
appointments or enlistments. 


“ACTIVE DUTY OF PERSONNEL OF THE RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


“(f) To the extent provided from time to 
time by appropriations for this purpose, the 
President may, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, order any or all units and any 
or all members of the National Guard of the 
United States and of the Organized Reserve 
Corps to active duty in the service of the 
United States, for military service, training, 
or other purpose, at any time and for any 
period: Provided, That except in time of 
emergency declared by the President, or by 
the Congress, and except in time of war, 
members of the National Guard of the United 
States shall be ordered to or required to 
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serve on active duty in the service of the 
United States only with the consent of the 
Governor or other appropriate authority of 
any States, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia concerned: Provided further, That 
except in time of emergency declared by the 
President, or by the Congress, and except in 
time of war, no member of the National 
Guard of the United States or of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps shall be employed on ac- 
tive duty in the service of the United States 
for more than 15 days in any calendar year 
without his own consent: Provided further, 
That the President may at any time relieve 
from active duty any member of the reserve 
components of the Army of the United 
States who is serving on active duty in 
the service of the United States; however, 
in all cases such persons shall be relieved 
from active duty under honorable conditions 
except in cases where as a result of a court 
martial or of the approved findings of a board 
of officers relief from active duty under con- 
ditions other than honorable is justified: 
And provided further, That the provisions 
of this section shall not in any manner limit 
the authority contained in section 94 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the participation of the National 
Guard in encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Those parts of existing law 
which specify that officers and warrant officers 
of the National Guard of the United States 
are to be appointed in the National Guard 
of the United States and for a specified term, 
and those paris of existing law which specify 
that officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps are 
to be appointed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and for a specified term, are hereby modified 
so that hereafter such persons shall be 
appointed as reserve officers or reserve war- 
rant officers, as the case may be, of the Army 
of the United States and for an indefinite 
term; in the case of commissioned officers, 
during the pleasure of the President; and in 
the case of warrant officers, during the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of the Army. Those 
parts of existing law which specify that per- 
sons be enlisted in the National Guard of 
the United States and those parts of existing 
law which specify that persons be enlisted 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps are hereby 
modified so that hereafter such persons shall 
be enlisted as reserves in the Army of the 
United States for such periods of enlist- 
ment as the Secretary of the Army may 
prescribe. 

(b) All officers and warrant officers now 
holding appointments in the National Guard 
of the United States and all officers now hold- 
ing appointments in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps shall be deemed to hold such appoint- 
ments as reserve officers or reserve warrant 
officers, as the case may be, of the Army of 
the United States. Each such officer and 
warrant officer shall hold such appointment 
for an indefinite term; in the case of com- 
missioned officers, during the pleasure of 
President; and in the case of warrant officers, 
during the pleasure of the Secretary of the 
Army; in lieu of the term of his current ap- 
pointment unless he shall, within 6 months 
from date of enactment of this act, expressly 
decline appointment for an indefinite term. 
All persons now enlisted in the National 
Guard of the United States and all persons 
now enlisted in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
shall be deemed to be enlisted as reserves in 
the Army of the United States without 
change in the periods of their current enlist- 
menis, 

Sec. 4. (a) All laws now or hereafter en- 
acted providing pay, allowances, emoluments, 
pensions, compensation, retirement pay, 
leave, hospital benefits, or other rights, priv- 
ileges, and benefits applicable to officers of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps and to their de- 
pendents and beneficiaries, including but 
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not limited to, the act of June 15, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1507); the act of July 15, 1930, as 
amended (53 Stat. 1042; 60 Stat. 693); and 
Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part Il, para- 
graph 1 (a), as amended by the act of June 
23, 1937 (50 Stat. 305); are hereby made ap- 
Plicable to all reserve officers (commissioned 
and warrant) and reserve enlisted members 
of the Army of the United States and to their 
dependents and beneficiaries, respectively, 
including but not limited to, reserve officers 
(commissioned and warrant) and reserve en- 
listed members of the Army of the United 
States included in the National Guard of the 
United States and their dependents and ben- 
eficiaries; and for the purpose of such laws 
all military training duties, and service per- 
formed by members of the National Guard of 
the United States in their status as members 
of the National Guard for which they are en- 
titled by law to receive the same pay from 
the Federal Government as is authorized for 
members of the Organized Reserve Corps per- 
forming similar military training, duties, and 
service are hereby recognized as and shall be 
deemed to be military training, duties, and 
service in the service of the United States 
performed by them as reserve Officers (com- 
missioned and warrant) and reserve enlisted 
members of the Army; and for the purpose 
of such laws the full-time training or other 
full-time duty performed by members of the 
National Guard pursuant to sections 5, 81, 94, 
97, and 99 of the National Defense Act, as 
amended, or pursuant to any other laws for 
which they are entitled by law to receive 
from the Federal Government the same pay 
as that authorized for persons of the Regu- 
lar Army of corresponding grade and length 
of service, shall be deemed to be active duty 
in the service of the United States; and for 
the purpose of such laws the part-time mili- 
tary training drills, instruction, or other duty 
performed by members of the National Guard 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, pursuant to section 92 of 
the National Defense Act, as amended, or 
pursuant to any other laws shall be deemed 
to be authorized training in the service of 
the United States. 

(b) The act of July 15, 1939, as amended 
(52 Stat. 1042; 60 Stat. 893), is further 
amended by inserting before the words 
“without pay”, appearing in the phrase “cr 
(3) when engaged in authorized training 
without pay”, the additional words “with 
or.” 

(c) This Act shall not be construed to 
authorize the payment of any money to any 
person on account of any physical injury, 
or death, occurring prior to the date of en- 
actment of this act. if 

Sec. 5. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed and the provisions of this 
act shall be in effect in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 6. This act shall apply to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and to the regular and 
reserve components of the Air Force in the 
same manner that it would so apply had it 
been enacted prior to the enactment of the 
National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 
253, 80th Cong., approved July 26, 1947). 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK BY 
THE WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1560) to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the War and Navy 
Departments, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, in 
line 4, to strike out, “War and Navy De- 
partments and any other department 
created within any national defense es- 
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tablishment hereafter provided for by 
any legislation passed by the Congress” 
and insert “Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1, 
line 10, to strike out, “War, the Secre- 
tary, Under Secretary, and any As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and any As- 
sistant Secretary of any other depart- 

ments, as defined in subsection (a) here- 
of” and insert “any of the Departments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
2, page 2, line 10, to strike out, “and the 
Secretary of War may authorize the es- 
tablishment of a similar committee or 
panel in the Army Air Forces by the 
Chief thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 20, to strike out “$50”, and in- 
sert “$35.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 3, 
in line 3, to strike out, ‘“‘That nothing con- 
tained in sections 41, 109, or 113 of the 
Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 
93, 198, and 203); in Revised Statutes, 
section 190 (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 99); in 
section 19 (c) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 119); 
or in any other provision of Federal law 
imposing restrictions, requirements, or 
penalties in relation to the employment 
of persons, the performance of services, 
or the payment or receipt of compensa- 
tion in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United 
States, shall apply to any such person 
solely by reason of membership on such 
committee or panel. Members” and in- 
sert, “That members.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 2, after the word “panel”, to insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of sec- 
tion 303 (b) of the National Security Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 253, 80th Cong.) 
shall be applicable to the members of 
any such committee or panel: Provided 
further, That the activities and opera- 
tions of such committees and panels 
within the respective Departments shall 
be coordinated and integrated in ac- 
cordance with procedures and policies 
formulated by-the Secretary of Defense 
or his designated representative.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, 
page 4, line 16, after the Word “pro- 
grams”, to insert “including programs of 
basic research.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 22, after the word “appropriated”, to 
insert a comma and the following: “and, 
if not expended for the purpose for which 
originally obligated, shall, during such 
4-year period, be available for reobliga- 
tion and expenditure for other research 
or development work, or both: Provided, 
That in each such case approval is 
granted by the Secretary of Defense or 
his designated representative. After 
such 4-year period, the unexpended bal- 
ances of such appropriations shall be 
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carrried to the surplus fund and covered 
into the Treasury. 

“(b) Each of the Secretaries is author- 
ized to make grants-in-aid to universi- 
ties, hospitals, laboratories, and other 
nonprofit institutions or organizations 
for the purpose of carrying on projects 
for research or development, or both, 
such grants-in-aid to be made out of any 
funds available for research or develop- 
ment work.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, 
page 5, line 24, to strike out “$20,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
in line 3, after the word “facilities”, to 
strike out “or” and insert “on.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

The next amendment was, in section 6, 
page 7, line 25, after the word “itemiza- 
tion”, to strike out “or” and, after the 
word “substantiation”, in the same line 
to insert “or certification.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, in 
line 3, after the word “therefor”, to strike 
out “In settling the accounts of any dis- 
bursing officer, the General Accounting 
Office shall allow any disbursements made 
pursuant to such regulations, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, 
page 8, line 18, after the word “offices”, to 
strike out “(and, in the case of the Secre- 
tary of War, to the Chief of the Army Air 
Forces) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
line 22, after the word “delegated”, to 
strike out “subjected” and insert “sub- 
ject.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, 
page 9, line 2, after “1947”, to insert 
“(Public Law 413, 80th Cong.).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
line 10, after the word “the’’, to strike 
out “other” and insert “others.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, as used in this 
act— 

(a) The term “Departments” means the 
Departments of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force. 

(b) The term “Secretaries” means the Sec- 
retary, Under Secretary, and any Assistant 
Secretary of any of the Departments. 

Src. 2. Each of the Secretaries is hereby 
authorized to establish a Research Advisory 
Committee, or panel, for his Department. In 
addition, each of the Secretaries may author- 
ize the establishment of similar committees, 
or panels, in any technical service, bureau, 
or office of his respective Department by the 
Chief thereof. The members of the com- 
mittees or panels provided for herein shall be 
chosen from persons in civilian life who are 
preeminent in the fields of science or tech- 
nology. They shall serve for such term or 
terms, shall meet at such times and places, 
and shall perform such duties, as may be 
specified by the person designating them. 
Each member of any such committee or panel 
shall be entitled to compensation in an 
amount not to exceed $35 for each day or part 
of a day he shall be in attendance at any 
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regularly called meeting of such commstee 
or panel, and shall be allowed actual and 
necessary transportation expenses and not 
to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
when engaged, away from his permanent resi- 
dence or place of business, in attendance at 
such meetings, or in the performance of such 
other duties as a member of such committee 
or panel as may be specified by the person 
designating him: Provided, That members 
of all such committees or panels may be des- 
ignated without regard to the provisions of 
the civil-service or classification laws: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of the act 
of July 12, 1870 (R. 8. 3679; U. 8. C., title 31, 
sec. 665), as amended, shall not apply to the 
acceptance of voluntary service by any mem- 
ber of any such committee or panel: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of section 
303 (b) of the National Security Act of 1947 
(Public Law 253, 80th Cong.) shall be ap- 
plicable to the members of any such com- 
mittee or panel: Provided further, That 
the activities and operations of such com- 
mittees and panels within the respective® 
Departments shall be coordinated and in- 
tegrated in accordance with procedures and 
policies formulated by the Secretary of De- 
fense or his designated representative. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of promoting and 
conducting scientific research and develop- 
ment work, each of the Secretaries is author- 
ized to employ expert scientific, technical, 
and professional personnel, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (Public Law 600, 79th Cong.): Pro- 
vided, That no provision of law prohibiting 
payment of compensation or expenses to any 
person not a citizen of the United States 
shall apply to any person employed here- 
under, 

Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to enable the Departments to carry 
out their respective scientific research and 
development programs, including programs 
of basic research. Any funds so appropri- 
ated, and any other funds heretofore or 
hereafter made available for the research and 
development programs of the Departments, 
shall, if obligated during the fiscal year or 
years for which appropriated, remain avail- 
able for expenditure for four fiscal years fol- 
lowing the fiscal year or years for which ap- 
propriated, and if not expended for the pur- 
pose for which originally obligated, shall, 
during such 4-year period, be available for 
reobligation and expenditure for other re- 
search or development work, or both: Pro- 
vided, That in each such case approval is 
granted by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designated representative. After such 4-year 
period, the unexpended balances of such ap- 
propriations shall be carried to the surplus 
fund and covered into the Treasury. 

(b) Each of the Secretaries is authorized 
to make grants-in-aid to universities, hos- 
pitals, laboratories, and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions or organizations for the purpose 
of carrying on projects for research or de- 
velopment, or both, such grants-in-aid to be 
made out of any funds available for research 
or development work. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any contract for research or 
development, or both, may provide for the 
acquisition or construction by, or furnish- 
ing to, the contractor of research, develop- 
mental, or test facilities, determined by the 
Secretary concerned to be necessary for the 
performance thereof. Such research, devel- 
opmental, or test facilities may be acquired 
or constructed at Government expense, and 
may be furnished to the contractor by lease, 
loan, or sale at fair value, and with or with- 
out reimbursement to the Government for 
the use thereof: Provided, That con- 
tained in this subsection shall be deemed to 
authorize construction of a permanent na- 
ture of buildings or of additions to or exten- 
sions of buildings, the cost of which in any 
case exceeds $100,000: Provided further, That 
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nothing contained herein shall be deemed 
to authorize the installation or construction 
of facilities on property not owned by the 
Government which would not be readily re- 
movable or separable without unreasonable 
expense or unreasonable loss of value, un- 
less adequate provision is mad2 in the con- 
tract for (1) reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment of the fair value of such facilities upon 
the completion or termination of the con- 
tract, or within a reasonable time thereafter, 
or (2) an option in the Government to ac- 
quire the underlying land, or (3) such other 
provisions as will in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary concerned be adequate to protect the 
Government’s interest in such facilities: 
And provided further, That all moneys aris- 
ing from sales or reimbursement under this 
subsection shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) With the approval of the Secretary 
concerned, any contract for research or de- 
velopment, or both, may provide that the 
Government will indemnify the contractor 
against either or both of the following, to 
the extent that they arise out of the per- 
formance of said contract, and are not com- 
pensated by insurance or otherwise: (1) Lia- 
bility on account of claims (including rea- 
sonable expenses of litigation or settlement 
of such claims), by third persons, including 
employees of the contractor, for death, bodily 
injury, or loss of or damage to property: Pro- 
vided, That any contract so providing shall 
also contain appropriate provisions for no- 
tice to the Government of suits or actions 
filed, or claims made, against the contractor, 
with respect to any alleged liability for such 
death, bodily injury, or loss or damage to 
property, and for control of or assistance in 
the defense of any such suit, action, or claim, 
by the Government, at its election; and (2) 
loss or damage to property of the contractor 
arising as a result of a risk defined in the 
contract to be unusual: Frovided further, 
That no payment shall be made by the Gov- 
ernment under authority of this subsection 
(b) unless the amount thereof shall first 
have been certified to be just and reason- 
able by the Secretary concerned or by an 
official of the Department designated for 
such purpose by the Secretary: And pro- 
vided further, That any such payment may 
be made out of any funds obligated for the 
performance of such contract, out of any 
funds available for research and develop- 
ment work and not otherwise obligated, or 
out of any funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the making of such payments. 

Sec. 6. Each of the Secretaries is author- 
ized to prescribe, with the approval of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
regulations for his department stating the 
extent to which vouchers for funds expended 
under any contract for research or develop- 
ment, or both, shall be subject to itemiza- 
tion, substantiation, or certification prior to 
payment, without regard to the limitations 
of other laws relating to the expenditure of 
public funds and accounting therefor. 

Sec. 7. Each of the Secretaries is author- 
ized to publish or arrange for the publica- 
tion of scientific and technical information 
resulting from the research and develop- 
ment programs conducted by the depart- 
ments, so as to further the full dissemina- 
tion of information of scientific value con- 
sistent with the national interest. 

Szc. 8. Each of the Secretaries is author- 
ized to delegate any authority provided by 
this act, except the authority under the 
second proviso in subsection 65 (a) hereof, 
but including the making of any other de- 
termination or decision hereunder, to the 
chiefs of the technical services, bureaus, 
or offices and to one assistant to each such 
chief: Provided, That the power to nego- 
tiate, execute, and administer contracts for 
research or development, or both, may be 
further delegated, subject to the provisions 
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of any other applicable law, in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretary 
concerned. 

Sec. 9. (a) Nothing contained in this act 
shall be deemed to modify or repeal any of 
the provisions of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 
80th Cong.), or, except to the extent that 
they are inconsistent herewith, any of the 
provisions of Public Law 588, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session (60 Stat. 779). 

(b) The provisions of this act shall be 
gegarded as separable, and the invalidity 
of any such provision shall not affect the 
validity of the remainder. The invalidity 
of any provision hereof as to one depart- 
ment shall not affect its validity as to the 
others. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to facilitate the performance of 
research and development work by and 
on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and 
for other purposes.” 


CONVEYANCE ‘OF EASEMENT TO MYSTIC 
RIVER BRIDGE AUTHORITY 


The bill (S. 2553) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the Mys- 
tic River Bridge Authority, an instru- 
mentality of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, an easement for the construc- 
tion and operation of bridge approaches 
over and across lands comprising a part 
of the United States Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to convey to the Mystic River Bridge Author- 
ity, an instrumentality of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, without cost to said au- 
thority, and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem proper, a perpetual easement for the 
construction, maintenance, repairs, and oper- 
ation of approaches to a high-level toll bridge 
crossing Mystic River over and across certain 
lands comprising a part of the United States 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., metes and 
bounds description of which is on file in the 
Navy Department. 


INCORPORATION OF PANAMA RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


The bill (S. 2747) to amend the Canal 
Zone Code for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing the Panama Railroad Company was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEcTION 1. It is the policy of this act, in- 
corporating the Panama Railroad Company 
pursuant to section 304 (b) of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, approved 
December 6, 1945, for the purpose of con- 
ducting business activities incident to the 
care, maintenance, sanitation, operation, 
improvement, government, and protection of 
the Panama Canal and Canal Zone; to pre- 
serve the authority vested in the President 
by the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 
1912; to govern and operate the Panama 
Canal and govern the Canal Zone, or cause 
them to be governed and operated, through 
a Governor of the Panama Canal and such 
other persons as he may deem competent 
to discharge the various duties connected 
with the care, maintenance, sanitation, oper- 
ation, government, and protection of the 
Canal and Canal Zone. Also it is the policy 
of this act that the operations in the Canal 
Zone shall continue to be coordinated, 
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through the President, in order that the 
responsibility for and authority over this 
important utility shall not be divided. 


REINCORPORATION OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


Sec. 2. Chapter 12 of title 2 of the Canal 
Zone Code, approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1122), is amended by adding at the end of 
said chapter a new article numbered 3, 
embracing new sections 245 to 256 of said 
title 2, and reading as follows: 


“ARTICLE 3—PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY ACT 


“245. Creation, purpose, offices, and resi- 
dence of Panama Railroad Company: For 
the purpose of conducting business opera- 
tions incident to the care, maintenance, 
sanitation, operation, improvement, govern- 
ment, and protection of the Panama Canal 
and the Canal Zone, there is hereby created, 
as an agency and instrumentality of the 
United States, and as an adjunct of the 
Panama Canal, a body corporate to be known 
as the Panama Railroad Company, herein- 
after referred to as the ‘corporation.’ The 
principal offices of the corporation shall be 
in the city of New York, N. Y., and in the 
Canal Zone, but the corporation may estab- 
lish agencies or branch offices in such other 
place or places as it may deem necessary 
or appropriate in the conduct of its busi- 
ness. Within the meaning of the laws of 
the United States relating to venue in civil 
actions, the corporation shall be deemed to 
be an inhabitant and resident both of the 
southern judicial district of New York and 
of the Canal Zone. 

“246. Investment of the United States: (a) 
As of the beginning of business July 1, 1948, 
the corporation shall issue to the United 
States, and deliver to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a receipt for $1 acknowledging the 
transfer to the corporation, under the pro- 
visions of section 251 of this title, of the net 
assets of the Panama Railroad Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the ‘New York 
company’, a corporation created by an act of 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
passed on April 7, 1849, as amended by an 
act of that legislature passed on April 12, 
1855, and which is wholly owned by the United 
States, and such receipt shall be evidence of 
the ownership of the corporation by the 
United States of America. In its capacity 
as owner of the corporation, the United 
States shall be represented by the President 
of the United States or such officer of the 
United States as may be designated by him, 
hereinafter referred to as the ‘stockholder’. 

“(b) The amount of the receipt (referred 
to in paragraph (a) above) shall be in- 
creased by subsequent additional direct in- 
vestments of the United States, in excess of 
repayments to the Treasury and extraor- 
dinary expenditures and losses applicable as 
Offsets to such investments under the pro- 
visions of paragraph (d) of this section, due 
to (1) funds advanced to the corporation 
from the Treasury within such appropria- 
tions by the Congress as may from time to 
time be made to meet increased capital 
needs, and (2) transfers to the corporation 
from other Government agencies (or, con- 
versely, decreased by transfers from the cor- 
poration to other Government agencies), 
pursuant to applicable provisions of law, of 
business enterprises, facilities, appurte- 
nances, and other assets, less liabilities as- 
sumed in connection with such transfers. 
Transfers of properties and other assets from 
or to other Government agencies under clause 
(2) above shall be at such appropriate 
amount or amounts as shall be agreed upon 
between the corporation and the agencies 
concerned and approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and in the deter- 
mination thereof due consideration shall be 
given to the cost and probable earning 
power of the transferred assets, or usable 
value to the transferee is clearly less than 
cost, and adequate provisions made for de- 
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preciation of properties and equipment, 
obsolete or otherwise unusable inventories, 
and other reasonably determinable shrink- 
ages in values, and, insofar as practicable, 
there shall be excluded from such amount 
any portion of the value of the transferred 
property which is properly allocable to na- 
tional defense. The board of directors shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount of each such transfer, the amount 
of any accumulated repayments to the 
Treasury or extraordinary expenditures or 
losses applicable as offsets to the amount of 
such transfer under the provisions of para- 
graph (d) of this section, and the effective 
date of the transfer. 

“(c) In order to reimburse the Treasury, as 
nearly as possible, for the interest cost of the 
funds or other assets directly invested in the 
corporation, the corporation shall pay inter- 
est to the Treasury, at least annually, on the 
net direct investment of the Government in 
the corporation, as defined in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section, and shown by the 
receipt described therein, at a rate or rates 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as required to reimburse the Treasury for its 
cost. 

“(d) The corporation shall account for its 
surplus as follows: (1) The total net income 
from operations from and after 1904 (when 
the Government acquired control of the New 
York company), plus the undistributed net 
income prior to 1904, less (2) payments to 
the Treasury as dividends from and after 
1904, not applied as offsets to direct capital 
contributions as described below, and less 
(3) extraordinary expenditures or losses in- 
curred through directives based on national 
policy and not related to the operations of 
the corporation, not reimbursed through 
specific appropriations by the Congress, and 
not applied as offsets to direct capital con- 
tributions as described below. The corpora- 
tion shall not be required to pay interest to 
the Treasury on any part of its surplus, as 
above defined. Repayments to the Treas- 
ury as dividends shall be applicable as offsets 
against directly contributed capital, past or 
future, in determining the base for the inter- 
ess payments required under paragraph (c) 
of this section. Extraordinary expenditures 
and losses (as defined in clause 3 above), to 
the extent not reimbursed through specific 
appropriations, shall be considered as repay- 
ments to the Treasury analogous to dividends 
and similarly applicable as offsets against 
directly contributed capital. 

“247. Board of Directors: The management 
of the corporation shall be vested in a hoard 
of directors consisting of not less than nine 
nor more than thirteen persons who shall be 
appointed by and hold office at the pleasure 
of the stockholder, or if he so elects, consist- 
ing of the stockholder and 8 to 12 other per- 
sons: Provided, That the Governor of the 
Panama Canal shall be a director and presi- 
dent of the corporation. Before entering 
upon his duties, each of the directors so ap- 
pointed shall take an oath faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of his office. The directors 
shall receive no salary for their services on 
the board, but under regulations and in 
amounts prescribed by the board of directors, 
with the approval of the stockholder, may be 
paid by the corporation a reasonable per diem 
allowance in lieu of subsistence expenses in 
connection with attendance at meetings of 
the board or in connection with the time 
spent on special service of the corporation, 
and their traveling expenses to and from 
meetings or when upon such special service, 
without regard to the Subsistence Expense 
Act of 1926, as amended, or the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations. Nothing 
contained in this article or in any other act 
shall be construed to prevent the appoint- 
ment and service, as a director, officer, or 
employee of the corporation, of any officer or 
employee of the United States. The direc- 
tors, of whom a majority shall constitute a 
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quorum for the transaction of business, shall 
meet for organization purposes when and 
where called by the stockholder, and for sub- 
sequent meetings us provided by the bylaws. 

“248. General powers of corporation: The 
corporation shall have and may exercise the 
following general powers, in addition to those 
elsewhere conferred in this article: 

“(a) Shall have perpetual succession in 
its corporate name, unless dissolved by act 
of Congress. 

“(b) May adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed. 

“(c) May adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
governing the conduct of its general busi- 
ness, and the performance of the powers and 
cuties granted to or imposed upon it by 
law. 

“(d) May sue and be sued in its corporate 
name. 

“(e) May appoint such officers, agents, at- 
torneys, and employees as may be necessary 
for the conduct of the business of the cor- 
poration, define their authority and duties, 
fix their compensation, delegate to them such 
of the powers of the corporation as may be 
necessary, require that such of them as it 
may designate be bonded, and fix the penal- 
ties and pay the premiums of such bonds. 
Persons employed by the corporation whose 
compensation is paid on any basis other than 
@ per annum basis shall not be included in 
making computations pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 607 of the Federal Em- 
-ployees Pay Act of 1945. 

“(f) May enter into contracts, 
‘agreements, or other transactions. 

“(g) Shall have, in the payment of debts 
out of bankrupt estates, the priority of the 
United States. 

“(h) May determine the character of and 
necessity for its obligations and expen- 
ditures and the manner in which they shall 
be incurred, allowed, and paid, and may in- 
cur, allow, and pay the same, subject to per- 
tinent provisions of law generally applicable 
to Government corporations. 

“(i) May purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire, and hold, own, maintain, work, de- 
velop, sell, lease, exchange, convey, mortgage, 
or otherwise dispose of, and deal in, lands, 
leaseholds, and any interest, estate, or rights 
in real property, and any personal or mixed 
property, and any franchises, concessions, 
rights, licenses, or privileges necessary or 
appropriate for any of the purposes ex- 
pressed in this article. 

“249. Specific powers or corporation: Sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, the corporation 
shall have and may exercise the following 
specific powers, in addition to those elsewhere 
conferred in this article: 

“(a) May construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. 

“(b) May construct or acquire vessels, and 
operate the same for transportation of pas- 
sengers or freight and for other purposes. 

“(c) May construct or acquire, establish, 
maintain, and operate docks, wharves, piers, 
harbor terminal facilities, shops, yards, 
marine railways, salvage and towing facili- 
ties, fuel-handling facilities, motor-trans- 
portation facilities, power systems, water 
systems, a telephone system, construction 
facilities, living quarters and other build- 
ings, warehouses, storehouses, hotels, a print- 
ing plant, commissaries and manufacturing, 
processing or service facilities in connection 
therewith, laundries, dairy facilities, restau- 
Tants, amusement and recreational facilities, 
and other business enterprises, facilities, and 
appurtenances necessary or appropriate for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of this 
article. 

“(d) May make or furnish sales, services, 
equipment, supplies, and materials, as con- 
templated by this article, to vessels, to agen- 
cies of the Government of the United States, 
to employees of the Government of the 

United States, and to any other governments, 


leases, 
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agencies, persons, corporations, or associa- 
tions eligible to make or receive such pur- 
chases, services, supplies, or materials under 
the laws prevailing at the time and the poli- 
cies heretofore or hereafter adopted consist- 
ently with such laws. 

“(e) May use the United States mails in 
the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as the executive departments of the 
Federal Government. 

“(f) May take such actions as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
powers in this article or hereafter specifi- 
cally conferred upon it: Provided, That the 
corporation shall undertake no new types of 
activities not included in the annual budget 
program prescribed by section 102 of the 
Government Corporation Control Act (except 
those which may be transferred to it under 
the provisions of section 246 (b) of this 
title): And provided further, That in the 
event an emergency is declared to exist by 
the board of directors during a period when 
the Congress is not in session (or by the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, acting in his 
capacity as president of the corporation, with 
the concurrence of as many of the directors 
as may be consulted without loss of time un- 
reasonable in the circumstances), recom- 
mended appropriate action within the scope 
of this article may be undertaken. A report 
on such emergency activity shall be pre- 
sented promptly to the Congress, when it 
reconvenes, for its approval and such action 
as it may deem necessary or desirable with 
respect to reimbursement through supple- 
mental appropriation of funds to cover costs 
or losses arising from such emergency. 

“250. Subjection of corporation to laws 
applicable to New York company: The cor- 
poration shall, so far as consistent with the 
terms of this article, be deemed subject to 
all provisions in treaties and in acts of the 
Congress of the United States, now in force, 
which relate or apply to the New York com- 
pany; and shall have all the rights, privi- 
leges, and exemptions, and be subject to all 
the obligations, liabilities, and responsibili- 
ties applicable to the New York company un- 
der or by virtue of such provisions. 

“251. Taking over of assets and liabilities 
of, and dissolution of, New York company; 
release of United States treaty rights in as- 
sets: The corporation is authorized and di- 
rected to take over the assets and assume 
the liabilities of the New York company as of 
July 1, 1948. To accomplish the transfer of 
such assets to, and the assumption of such 
liabilities by, the corporation, and to accom- 
plish the dissolution of the New York com- 
pany, the two corporations are authorized 
and directed to take, under the supervision 
of the stockholder, whatever action shall be 
determined to be appropriate and necessary, 
whether by agreement, transfer, merger, con- 
solidation, dissolution, or otherwise. Effec- 
tive upon the transfer of such assets and 
the assumption of such liabilities, there are 
hereby released and transferred to the cor- 
poration all the right, title, and interest, 
in and to such assets, which the United 
States now has or may hereafter acquire by 
virtue of the convention of November 18, 1903, 
between the United States and the Republic 
of Panama; and, specifically, there are hereby 
released to the corporation any and all rever- 
sionary rights of the United States in the 
lands of the corporation located in the cities 
of Panama and Colon, Republic of Panama. 

“252. Reimbursement of other agencies: 
The corporations shall reimburse the Civil 
Service and Canal Zone Retirement and Dis- 
ability Funds for Government contributions 
to the retirement fund applicable to the cor- 
poration’s employees, and the Employees’ 
Compensation Fund, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Federal Security Agency, for 
the benefit payments made to the corpora- 
tion's employees, and shall also reimburse 
other Government agencies for any payments 
of a similar nature made on its behalf. 
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“253. Payment of excess funds into the 
Treasury: The board of directors shall have 
the power and duty to appraise, at least an- 
nually, its necessary working capital re- 
quirements, together with reasonable fore- 
seeable requirements for authorized plant re- 
placement and expansion, and to pay into the 
Treasury as dividends the amount of funds 
in excess thereof. Such dividends shall be 
treated by the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, but shall be treated on the books of 
the corporation as applicable to reduction of 
past or future direct Government capital 
contributions (as provided in section 246 (d) 
of this title) in determining the base for in- 
terest payments required under section 
246 (c). 

“254. Emergency fund: The corporation 
may borrow from a fund to be established 
and maintained in the Treasury, for any au- 
thorized purposes of the corporation, but 
for limited periods only, sums of money not 
to exceed a total of $10,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time. The fund shall be established 
by the deposit by the New York company with 
the Treasury on or before June 30, 1948, of 
the sum of $10,000,000 from the invested de- 
preciation reserve funds presently main- 
tained by the New York company, which 
amount, less any amounts borrowed there- 
from by the corporation from time to time, 
shall be maintained by the Treasury as a 
separate fund. Amounts borrowed from said 
fund shall be paid over to the corporation by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and repay- 
ments thereof shall be redeposited in said 
fund and will be available for subsequent 
loans. Loans to the corporation from this 
fund shall not bear interest. 

“255. Amendment or repeal: The right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this article is ex- 
pressly reserved. 

“256. Separability clause: If any provision 
of this article, or the application of such pro- 
vision to any person or circumstances, is held 
invalid, the remainder of this article and 
the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby.” 


AMENDMENT OF PAY READJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1942 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2174) to amend further sections 
10 and 12 of the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942, as amended (37 U. S. C. 110 and 
112), relating to allowances, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 28, after the word “and”, to 
insert “not to exceed.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 10 and 12 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended (37 U. S. C. 110 and 112, respec- 
tively), are hereby further amended as 
follows: 

(a) Section 10. In the first paragraph de- 
lete the colon immediately preceding the 
proviso and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “when not in a travel status and not to 
exceed $8 per day when in a travel status:”. 

(b) Section 12. In the second paragraph 
amend the second sentence to read as fol- 
lows: “The heads of the executive depart- 
ments concerned are authorized to prescribe 
per diem rates of allowance, not exceeding 
$8, in lieu of actual expenses for subsistence 
and all fees or tips to porters and stewards, 
for officers traveling on official business and 
away from their designated posts of duty, 
without regard to the length of time away 
from such posts.”. 

(c) Section 12. In the proviso of the sec- 
ond paragraph delete so much thereof which 
reads “or, in lieu of subsistence, per diem 
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allowances at rates not to exceed $7 per day.”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “or, 
in lieu of actual expenses for subsistence and 
all fees or tips to porters and stewards, per 
diem allowances at rates not to exceed $8 per 
day.” 

Sec. 2. This act shal! take effect on the 
first day of the month following enactment. 
DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS SAND AT FORT 

STORY, VA. 


The bill (H. R. 5283) to provide for the 
disposal of surplus sand at Fort Story, 
Va., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR RAILROAD PUR- 
POSES IN RICHMOND COUNTY, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 6056) to amend an act 
of Congress approved February 9, 1881, 
which granted a right-of-way for rail- 
road purposes through certain lands of 
the United States in Richmond County, 
N. Y., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RESTORATION OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
CONTROL OF TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 6091) to withdraw cer- 
tain land as available land within the 
meaning of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act of 1920 (42 Stat. 108), as 
amended, and to restore it to its pre- 
vious status under the control of the 
Territory of Hawaii, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF HAWAIIAN HOMES COM- 
MISSION ACT OF 1920, AS AMENDED 


The bill (H. R. 3680) to amend sec- 
tions 207, 213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225, 


of title 2 of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KENNEWICK DIVISION OF THE YAKIMA 
PROJECT, WASH. 


The bill (H. R. 4954) to authorize the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance, under Federal reclamation laws 
of the Kennewick division of the Yakima 
project, Wash., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NATIONAL RESERVE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2554) to promote the common de- 
fense by providing for the retention and 
maintenance of a national reserve of in- 
dustrial productive capacity, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, after 
the amendments are stated, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 
6, to strike out “1” and insert “2”; on 
page 2, beginning in line 4; after the word 
“thereof”, to strike out “it is the pur- 
pose of this act to eliminate or reduce to 
the maximum extent possible, consistent 
with the needs of industry for peacetime 
production, the delays experienced in 
World War II in converting from a 
peacetime production economy to one 
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geared to the full prosecution of a global 
war” and to insert “it is further the in- 
tent of the Congress that such Govern- 
ment-owned plants and such reserve 
shall not exceed in number or kind the 
minimum requirements for immediate 
use in time of national emergency, and 
that any such item which shall become 
surplus to such requirements shall be dis- 
posed of as expeditiously as possible”; on 
page 2, line 16, to strike out “2” and insert 
“3”; in line 19, after the word “disposed”, 
to insert “by the United States,”; at the 
end of line 20, after the word “property”, 
to insert “of the United States”; in line 
23, strike out “4” and insert ‘5’; to strike 
out: 

(b) The term “excess industrial property”, 
as used herein, means any industrial plant 
(including structures on land owned by or 
leased to the United States, substantially 
equipped with machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment) which is capable of economic opera- 
tion as a separate and independent industrial 
unit and which is not en integral part of an 
installation of a private contractor, and any 
machine tool and any industrial manufac- 
turing equipment which is under the con- 
trol of any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government, including any 
wholly owned Government corporation and 
which is not required for its immediate needs 
and responsibilities as determined by the 
head thereof. 

And inscrt: 

(b) The term “excess industrial property,” 
as used herein, means any machine tool, any 
industrial manufacturing equipment, and 
any industrial plant (including structures on 
land owned by or leased to the United States, 
substantially equipped with machinery, 
tools, and equipment) which is capable of 
economic operation as a separate and inde- 
pendent industrial unit and which is not an 
integral part of an installation of a private 
contractor, which machine tools, industrial 
manufacturing equipment, and industrial 
plants are under the control of any executive 
department or independent establishment in 
the executive branch of the Government, in- 
cluding any wholly owned Government cor- 
poration and which are not required for its 
immediate needs and responsibilities as de- 
termined by the head thereof. 


On page 4, line 5, strike out “3” and 
insert “4; page 4, line 10, strike out “3” 
and insert ‘4’; in line 17 strike out “2” 
and insert “3”; page 5, line 13, strike out 
“4” and insert “5”; in line 24, strike out 
“3” and insert “‘4’’; on page 6, beginning 
in line 1, strike out “the Munitions 
Board” and insert “Secretary of De- 
fense”; on page 6, line 9, strike out “3” 
and insert “4”; in line 12, strike out “5” 
and insert “6”, and in line 12, after the 
word “section”, strike out “6” and in- 
sert “7”; in line 16, after the word “and,” 
insert “as and when directed or author- 
ized by the Secretary of Defense pursu- 
ant to section 7 hereof”; on page 7, line 
1, strike out “6” and insert “7”; in line 8 
strike out “4” and insert “5”; in line 20, 
strike out “4” and insert ‘5’; in line 23, 
strike out “such property to nonprofit 
educational institutions and training 
schools” and insert “such property by 
the Federal Works Agency to any non- 
profit educational institution or training 
school when (a) the Secretary shall de- 
termine that the program proposed by 
such institution or school for the use of 
such property will contribute materially 
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to national defense, and (b) such insti- 
tution or school shall by agreement make 
such provision as the Secretary shall 
deem satisfactory for the proper mainte- 
nance of such property and for its re- 
turn to the Federal Works Agency with- 
out expense to the Government”; on 
page 8, line 9, strike out “7” and insert 
“8”; in the same line strike out “The” 
and insert “As and when directed or 
authorized by the Secretary of the De- 
fense pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 hereof, the’’; in line 16, strike out 
“8” and insert ‘9’; in line 20, strike out 
“9” and insert “10”; on page 9, line 13, 
after “19” strike out “(a)” and insert 
“(e)”; in line 22, strike out “10” and 
insert “11”; in line 23, strike out “9” and 
insert “10”; on page 10, line 14, strike out 
“11” and insert “12”; line 20, strike out 
“12” and insert “13”; in line 22, strike 
out “13” and insert “14”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this- act may be 
cited as the “National Industrial Reserve Act 
of 1948.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. In enacting this act, it is the intent 
of Congress to provide a comprehensive and 
continuous program for the future safety and 
for the defense of the United States by pro- 
viding adequate measures whereby an es- 
sential nucleus of Government-owned indus- 
trial plants and a national reserve of machine 
tools and industrial manufacturing equip- 
ment may be assured for immediate use to 
supply the needs of the armed forces in time 
of national emergency or in anticipation 
thereof; it is further the intent of the Con- 
gress that such Government-owned plants 
and such reserve shall not exceed in number 
or kind the minimum requirements for im- 
mediate use in time of national emergency, 
and that any such items which shall become 
surplus to such requirements shall be dis- 
posed of as expeditiously as possible. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) The term “national industrial 
reserve,” as used herein, means that excess 
industrial property which has been or may 
hereafter be sold, leased, or otherwise dis- 
posed of by the United States, subject to a 
national security clause, and that excess in- 
dustrial property of the United States which 
not having been sold, leased, or otherwise 
disposed of, subject to a national security 
clause, shall be transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency under section 5 hereof. 

(b) The term “excess industrial property,” 
as used herein, means any machine tool, any 
industrial manufacturing cquipment and 
any industrial plant (including structures 
on land owned by or leased to the United 
States, substantially equipped with ma- 
chinery, tools, and equipment) which is 
capable of economic operation as a separate 
and independent industrial unit and which 
is not an integral part of an installation of a 
private contractor, which machine tools, in- 
dustrial manufacturing equipment, and in- 
dustrial plants are under the control of any 
executive department or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the 
Government, including any wholly owned 
Government corporation and which are not 
required for its immediate needs and re- 
sponsibilities as determined by the head 
thereof. 

(c) The term “national security clause,” as 
used herein, means those terms, conditions, 
restrictions, and reservations, heretofore 
formulated or as may be formulated under 
section 4 (2) hereof for insertion in instru- 
ments of sale or lease of property, deter- 
mined in accordance with section 4 (1) to 
be a part of the national industrial reserve, 
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which will guarantee the availability of such 
property for the purposes of national defense 
at any time when availability thereof for 
such purposes is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Src. 4. To effectuate the policy set forth in 
section 2 of this act the Secretary of De- 
fense is hereby authorized and directed to— 

(1) determine which excess industrial 
properties should become a part of the na- 
tional industrial reserve under the provisions 
of this act; 

(2) formulate a national security clause, 
as defined in section 3 (c) hereof and vary 
or modify the same from time to time in 
such manner as best to attain the objectives 
of this act, having due regard to securing 
advantageous terms to the Government in 
the disposal of excess industrial property; 

(3) consent to the relinquishment or 
waiver of all or any part of any national 
security clause in specific cases when neces- 
sary to permit the disposition of particular 
excess industrial property when it is deter- 
mined that the retention of the productive 
capacity of any such excess industrial prop- 
erty is no longer essential to the national 
security or that the retention of a lesser 
interest than that originally required will 
adequately fulfill the purposes of this act: 
Provided, That nothing in this subsection (3) 
shall require the modification or waiver of 
any part of any such national security clause 
when such clause is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Defense to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this act; and 

(4) designate what excess industrial 
property shall be disposed of subject to the 
provisions of the national security clause, 

Sec. 5. (a) In the event that any agency 
charged with the disposal of excess industrial 
property, after making every practicable 
effort so to do, is unable to dispose of any 
excess industrial plant because of the na- 
tional security clause it shall notify the 
Secretary of Defense, indicating such modi- 
fications in the national security clause, if 
any, which in its judgment would make pos- 
sible disposal of the plant. The Secretary of 
Defense shall consider and agree to any and 
all such proposed modifications as in his 
Judgment would be consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act. If, however, such clause 
is not modified or the requirements thereof 
waived pursuant to section 4 (3), or if modi- 
fied, such plant cannot then be disposed of 
under such modified clause, the Secretary 
of Defense shall direct that such plant be 
transferred to the Federal Works Agency, 
and such transfer shall be without reim- 
bursement or transfer of funds. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, any agency charged with the disposal 
of excess machine tools and industrial 
manufacturing equipment shall transfer 
custody of such machine tools and equip- 
ment as may be designated by the Secretary 
of Defense pursuant to section 4 hereof to 
the Federal Works Agency, without reim- 
bursement, for storage and maintenance. 

Sec. 6. Subject to provisions of section 7 
hereof, the Federal Works Agency is hereby 
authorized and directed to accept the trans- 
fer to it of such excess industrial property as 
is directed to be transferred to it under sec- 
tion 4 hereof and, as and when directed or 
authorized by the Secretary of Defense pur- 
suant to section 7 hereof, to utilize, main- 
tain, protect, repair, restore, renovate, lease, 
or dispose of such property. Notwithstand- 
ing section 321 of the Act of June 30, 1932 
(47 Stat. 412; U. S. C., title 40, sec, 303 (b)), 
any lease may provide for the renovation, 
maintenance, protection, repair, and restora- 
tion by the lessee, of the property leased, or 
of the entire unit or installation when a sub- 
stantial part thereof is leased, as part or all 
of the consideration for the lease of such 
property. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Defense, witn re- 
spect to property in the national industrial 
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reserve, is authorized when he deems such 
action to be in the interest of national se- 
curity— 

(1) to establish general policies for the 
care, maintenance, utilization, recording, 
and security of such property transferred to 
the Federal Works Agency pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 hereof; and 

(2) to direct the transfer without reim- 
bursement by the Federal Works Agency of 
any of such property to other Government 
agencies with the consent of such agencies; 
and 

(3) to direct the leasing by the Federal 
Works Agency of any of such property to 
designated lessees; and 

(4) to authorize the disposition by the 
Federal Works Agency of any of such prop- 
erty by sale or otherwise when in the opin- 
jon of the Secretary of Defense such prop- 
erty may be disposed of subject to or free 
of the national security clause provided for 
in section 5 hereof; and 4 

(5) to authorize and regulate the lending 
of any such property by the Federal Works 
Agency to any nonprofit educational insti- 
tution or training school when (a) the Secre- 
tary shall determine that the program pro- 
posed by such institution or school for the 
use of such property will contribute mate- 
rially to national defense, and (b) such insti- 
tution or school shall by agreement make 
such provisions as the Secretary shall deem 
satisfactory for the proper maintenance of 
such property and for its return to the Fed- 
eral Works Agency without expense to the 
Government. 

Sec. 8. As and when directed or authorized 
by the Secretary of Defense pursuant to the 
provisions of section 7 hereof, the Federal 
Works Agency shall after the date upon 
which transfer is directed pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 hereof provide for the transportation, 
handling, care, storage, protection, mainte- 
nance, utilization, repair, restoration, reno- 
vation, leasing, and disposition of excess in- 
dustrial property. 

Sec. 9. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing the acquisition 
of any property for the national industrial 
reserve except from excess or surplus Gov- 
ernment-owned property. 

Sec, 10. The Secretary of Defense shall ap- 
point a National Industrial Reserve Review 
Committee, which shall consist of not ex- 
ceeding 15 persons to be appointed from 
civilian life who are by training and experi- 
ence familiar with various fields of Ameri- 
can industry, including shipbuilding, air- 
craft manufacture, machine tools, and arms 
and armament production. The members 
of such Committee shall serve for such term 
or terms as the Secretary of Defense may 
specify and shall meet at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of Defense 
to consult with and advise the National Mili- 
tary Establishment. Each member of such 
Committee shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion in the amount of $50 for each day, or 
part of day, he shall be in attendance at 
any regular called meeting of the Commit- 
tee, together with reimbursement for all 
travel expenses incident to such attendance: 
Provided, That nothing contained in sec- 
tions 41, 109, and 113 of the Criminal Code 
(U. 8. C., title 18, secs. 93, 198, and 203); 
in Revised Statutes, section 190 (U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 99); im section 19 (e) of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 (Public Law 
395, 78th Cong.); or in any other pro- 
vision of Federal law imposing restrictions, 
requirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United 
States, shall apply to such persons solely by 
reason of their appointment to and mem- 
bership on such Committee. 

Sc. 11. It shall be the duty of the commit- 
tee appointed under section 10 hereof to re- 
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view not less often than once each year the 
justification for the retention of property 
in the national industrial reserve established 
hereunder and (i) to recommend to the 
Secretary of Defense the disposition of any 
such property which in the opinion of the 
Committee would no longer be of sufficient 
strategic value to warrent its further reten- 
tion for the production of war material in 
the event of a national emergency; (ii) to 
recommend to the Secretary of Defense 
standards of maintenance for the property 
held in the national industrial reserve; (iii) 
to review and recommend to the Secretary 
of Defense the disposal of that property 
which in the opinion of the Committee could 
and should be devoted to commercial use in 
the civilian economy; and (iv) to advise the 
Secretary of Defense with respect to such 
activities under this act as he may request. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress on April 1 of each year a 
report detailing the action taken by it here- 
under and containing such other pertinent 
information on the status of the national 
industrial reserve as will enable the Congress 
to evaluate its administration and the need 
for amendments and related legislation. 

Sec. 13. Section 5 of the act approved Au- 
gust 5, 1947 (ch. 493, 61 Stat. 774), is hereby 
repealed. 

Stc. 14. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and to the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
the Congress may, from time to time, deter- 
mine to be necessary to enable the Secretary 
of Defense and the Federal Works Agency to 
carry out their respective functions under 
the act. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, during 
the war the Government constructed 
about 1,200 plants costing approximately 
$14,000,000,000. Included under the pro- 
visions of this bill there are approximate- 
ly 254 plants having a total original cost 
of a sum in the neighborhood of $3,000,- 
000,000. Broadly speaking, these plants 
produced aircraft, explosives, machine 
tools, iron, magnesium, and products in 
many categories. Of the 254 plants 53 
are under lease, the terms of which, in 
the majority of instances, preserve the 
capacity of the plants for defense pur- 
poses. Thirty-one plants have been 
sold, subject to the security clause, which 
means that when they are sold the buyer 
must maintain them in good condition so 
that they can go back into war produc- 
tion within 60 days. That is to say, they 
shall not be remodeled or changed so 
that they cannot produce the articles for 
whose production they were originally 
constructed. 

. Mr. HAWKES. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. May I ask the Sena- 
tor if under that clause the Government 
can regain the plant, or only the right 
to have it used for the production of the 
war materials formerly made therein? 

Mr. GURNEY. AsI understand, when 
a plant is sold the Government sells it 
absolutely, but the buyer agrees to op- 
erate it and keep it available to produce 
war articles. 

Mr. HAWKES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there a time limita- 
tion in the contract? 

Mr. GURNEY. I believe it is 20 years. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the buy- 
er has to keep the plant in the same con- 
dition for a period of 20 years? 

Mr. GURNEY. Not exactly the same 
condition. Some of the machine tools in 
the plant can be moved to one side, and 
the buyer can move in some other tools, 
but he must maintain the plant and the 
facilities, such as lathes or what not, and 
be able to put the plant in condition 
within a 60-day period. 

Mr. LUCAS. The plant must be kept 
in condition to do anything the Govern- 
ment desires to have done in case of an 
emergency. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

The remaining 133 plants are pres- 
ently under the control of the War As- 
sets Administration. Some of them 
cannot be leased or disposed of under 
the security clause. Twenty-eight can- 
not be sold subject to the security 
clause, and it is possible that a substan- 
tial number of the balance of the re- 
maining 105 plants may fall into the 
same category. 

The broad general purpose of the bill 
is to authorize the transfer of these 
plants from the War Assets Administra- 
tion and to put them under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency. The 
Federal Works Agency will be charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
the plants. 

During the time the plants have been 
under the War Assets Administration 
they have not been kept in extra good 
condition. Possibly it will require up to 
approximately 5 percent of the original 
cost of the plant to bring it into a posi- 
tion where we can say it is maintained 
on a ready-to-go basis. The informa- 
tion given to the committee was that an 
annual maintenance cost of approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the original cost is 
necessary. The purpose of the bill is to 
transfer these plants to the Federal 
Works Agency, to authorize them to be 
maintained and to authorize the neces- 
sary maintenance work. The over-all 
amount as reported to the committee for 
the first year was approximately 
$35,000,000. Fifteen million dollars in 
cash would be necessary to bring the 
plants up to proper condition, and 
$20,000,000 of contract authorizations 
would be required. 

That, briefly, explains the bill. In my 
opinion, it is very necessary, so long as 
we are in a tense world situation, and 
it is almost mandatory if we are to con- 
sider the drafting of manpower legisla- 
tion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 





pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments reported by the 
committee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The hour of 1 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the remaining bills on 
the Consent Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, will it 
be in order to revert to bills to which ob- 
jection was made during the call of the 
calendar? It that included in the 
request? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to the Senate reverting to bills under 
the unanimous-consent rule. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the call of the calendar will proceed. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN THE AIR 
FORCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2505) to amend the act of August 
1, 1947, to clarify the position of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force with respect to 
such act and to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to establish six additional po- 
sitions in the professional and scientific 
service, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with amendments, on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “than”, to 
strike out “15” and insert “13”; and on 
line 4, after the word “positions”, to 
strike out “in the professional and scien- 
tific service”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act, entitled “An act to authorize the cre- 
ation of additional positions in the profes- 
sional and scientific service in the War and 
Navy Departments,” approved August 1, 1947, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force are respectively authcrized to estab- 
lish and fix the compensation for, within 
their respective departments, not more than 
13 positions each, and the Secretary of 
Defense is authorized to establish and fix 
the compensation for not more than 6 po- 
sitions, each such position being estab- 
lished to effectuate those research and devel- 
opment functions, relating to the national 
defense, military and naval medicine, and any 
and all other activities of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment which requires the serv- 
ices of specially qualified scientific or pro- 
fessional personnel: Provided, That the rates 
of compensation for positions established 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
not be less than $10,000 per annum nor more 
than $15,000 per annum, and shall be subject 
to the approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of such act is amended 
to read .as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress, not later than Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, a report setting forth 
the number of positions established pursuant 
to this act in the National Military Estab- 
lishment during that calendar year, and the 
name, rate of compensation, and description 
of the qualifications of each incumbent, to- 
gether with a statement of the functions per- 
formed by each, In any instance where the 
Secretary may consider full public report 
on these items detrimental to the national 
security, he is authorized to omit such items 
from his annual report and, in lieu thereof, 
to present such information in executive ses- 
sions of such committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives as the presiding 
Officers of those bodiés shall designate.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FREE IMPORTATION OF LIMESTONE 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate recur to page 6 of the 
calendar, No. 1168, House bill 5275. Ob- 
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jection was made to the consideration of 
the bill, but I have discussed the matter 
with the Senator who objected, and he 
has now withdrawn his objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Washington that I 
am not withdrawing the objection unless 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLer] 
agrees that he will not offer the amend- 
ment he proposed to offer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No amendment has 
been offered. 

Mr. LUCAS. But an amendment can 
be offered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that, 
and I was going to explain that if the 
bill shall be amended the Senator from 
Washington himself will object. 

Mr. LUCAS. If the Senator from Ne- 
braska will give assurance that he will 
not offer the amendment—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the Senator from 
Nebraska will say that there are large 
quantities of limestone in Nebraska, but 
we are a little short of baler twine, and 
if this bill is brought up I shall offer an 
amendment to provide that baler twine 
be included. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then I cannot withdraw 
the objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The Clerk will 
state the next bill on the Calendar. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to Calendar 1198, Senate bill 1561. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I objected a moment ago to the consid- 
eration of the bill, and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McMAHOoN] also ob- 
jected. Since that time there has been a 
consultation with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut, and subject to the 
adoption of some amendments which he 
has, I shall withdraw my objection to the 
consideration of the bill. I have just 
been in conversation by telephone with 
the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon], I explained the situation to 
him, and he authorized me to say that 
he also will withdraw his objection on 
the adoption of the amendments indi- 
cated. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
amendments are in the hands of the 
Clerk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1561) 
to protect the national security of the 
United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Clerk will state the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

The amendments were, on page 1, 
after line 5, to strike out “State, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Atomic Energy Commission, 
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following such investigation and review 
as the Secretary or the Commission con- 
cerned deems necessary, may, in his or its 
absolute discretion, terminate the em- 
ployment of any civilian officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of State, or of 
the Foreign Service of the United States, 
of the War Department, of the Navy De- 
partment, or of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, respectively, or of their several 
field services, whenever he or it shall 
deem such termination necessary or ad- 
visable in the interest of the national 
security of the United States: Provided, 
That, to” and insert, “State; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; the Secretary of the 
Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the 
Secretary of the Air Force; the Secretary 
of the Treasury; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission; the Chairman, Na- 
tional Security Resources Board; or the 
Executive Secretary, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, may, in his 
absolute discretion and when deemed 
necessary in the interest of national se- 
curity, suspend the employment of any 
civilian officer or employee of the De- 
partment of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States), the Office 
of Secretary of Defense, Department of 
the Army, Department of the Navy, De- 
partment of the Air Force, Coast Guard, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Security Resources Board, or the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, respectively, or of their several fleld 
services. The agency head concerned 


may, following such investigation and 
review as he deems necessary, terminate 
the employment of such suspended civil- 


ian officer or employee whenever he shall 
determine such termination necessary or 
advisable in the interest of the national 
security of the United States, and such 
determination by the agency head con- 
cerned shall be conclusive and final: 
Provided, That, to”; on page 3, line 6, 
after the word “such” to strike out “‘Sec- 
retary or Commission” and _ insert 
“agency head’; on line 9 to strike out 
the word “termination” and insert “sus- 
pension”; on line 10 to strike out “termi- 
nation” and insert “suspension”; on line 
12, after the words “by the”, to strike 
out “Secretary or the Commission” and 
insert “head of the agency”; on line 16, 
after the words “of the”, to strike out 
“Secretary or of the Commission” and 
insert “agency head”; on line 25, after 
the words “with the”, to strike out “Sec- 
retary, or the Commission, who termi- 
nated the employment of such person”, 
and insert “Civil Service Commission, 
which agency shall have the sole author- 
ity to determine whether any such per- 
son is eligible for employment by any 
other agency or department of the Gov- 
ernment,” and on page 4, after line 11, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to such other departments and agencies 
of the Government as the President may, 
from time to time, deem necessary in the 
best interests of national security. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555; U. 8. C., title 
5, sec. 652), or the provisions of any other 
law, the Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
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Defense; the Secretary of the Army; the 
Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of the 
Air Force; the Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; the 
Chairman, National Security Resources 
Board; or the Executive Secretary, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, may, in 
his absolute discretion and when deemed 
necessary in the interest of national se- 
curity, suspend the employment of any 
civilian officer or employee of the Department 
of State (including the Foreign Service of 
the United States), the Office of Secretary of 
Defense, Department of the Army, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Department of the Air 
Force, Coast Guard, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, National Security Resources Board, or 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, respectively, or of their several field 
services. The agency head concerned may, 
following such investigation and review as 
he deems necessary, terminate the employ- 
ment of such suspended civilian officer or 
employee whenever he shall determine such 
termination necessary or advisable in the 
interest of the national security of the 
United States, and such determination by 
the agency head concerned shall be con- 
clusive and final: Provided, That, to the ex- 
tent that such agency head determines the 
interests of the national security permit, the 
employee concerned shall be advised of the 
reasons for his suspension and within 30 
days after such suspension any such person 
shall have an opportunity to submit any 
statements or affidavits to the official desig- 
nated by the head of the agency concerned 
to show why he should be reinstated or re- 
stored to duty: Provided further, That any 
person whose employment is so terminated 
under the authority of this act may, in the 
discretion of the agency head concerned, be 
reinstated or restored to duty: Provided fur- 
ther, That the termination of employment 
herein provided shall not affect the right of 
such officer or employee to seek or accept 
employment in any other department or 
agency of the Government: Provided fur- 
ther, That the head of any department or 
agency considering the appointment of any 
person whose employment has been termi- 
nated under the provisions of this act shall 
make such appointment only after consulta- 
tion with the Civil Service Commission, 
which agency shall have the sole authority 
to determine whether any such person is 
eligible for employment by any other agency 
or department of the Government. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein contained shall im- 
pair the powers vested in the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 or the requirements of section 12 
of that act that adequate provision be made 
for administrative review of any determina- 
tion to dismiss any employee of said Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to such cther departments and agencies 
of the Government as the President may, 
from time to time, deem necessary in the 
best interests of national security. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of the act of December 
17, 1942 (56 Stat. 1053), and the penultimate 
paragraph of title I, Department of State 
Appropriation Act, 1947 (Public Law 490, 78th 
Cong., approved July 5, 1946), are hereby 
repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The section numbers will be 
changed to agree with the amendments 
which have been agreed to. 

The question now comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr, BaLpwin] which the clerk 
will state. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 3, line 16, 
after the Word “may”, it is proposed to 
insert “except where such termination 
is a result of a determination of reason- 
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able doubt as to the loyalty of such officer 
or employee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The next amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut come in an 
amendment of the committee which has 
been agreed to, and it will be necessary 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. Without ob- 
jection, the vote by which the amend- 
ment of the committee, beginning on 
page 3, line 25, was agreed to is reconsid- 
ered, and the clerk will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 4, line 2, 
after the word “agency”, it is proposed 
to insert “with the concurrence of the 
head of the agency from which the em- 
ployee was terminated,” and on page 4, 
line 3, before the word “authority”, to 
strike out the word “sole.” 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may have misunderstood the point 
of insertion of the first amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 16, 
after the word “may”—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the clerk 
read the amendment again? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will restate the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuirer CLERK. On page 3, line 
16, after the word “may”, insert “except 
where such termination is the result of a 
determination of reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of such officer or employee.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Connecticut 
to the fact that that was not the point 
in the bill where I contemplated the 
amendment would be inserted. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in view of 
the importance of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and the apparent difference be- 
tween the two Senators, I think the bill 
should go over for about a week. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, there 
is no difference between the two Sena- 
tors, only a desire to make the bill a bet- 
ter bill. I am in complete agreement 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa. The problem now is merely one of 
draftsmanship, and it is just a question 
where the insertion is to be made. I 
suggest that a bill so important as this, 
upon which we all seem to be in such close 
agreement, should not be postponed 
merely because of a mere matter of tak- 
ing a little time now. I ask that the 
Senator from Illinois to subside for a 
moment so that we may straighten out 
this technicality. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ili- 
nois is going to subside in a moment, but 
I have seen amendments of this kind 
from time to time offered on the floor of 
the Senate to a bill which had been con- 
sidered by a committee, and frequently 
bad legislation is the result. Apparently 
the two Senators do not understand each 
other as to where the amendment is to 
be inserted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The clerk of 
the Committee just informed me that 
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there was a typographical misplacement 
on his part, the wrong line in the bill be- 
ing indicated. That is the only matter 
is controversy. There is no disagreement. 
The amendment indicated it was to be 
inserted on line 16, and I believe it should 
be line 19, after the word “provided.” 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator is 
correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing and passage of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I shall not 
object, but I hope that when the bill is 
taken to conference it will be examined 
carefully, in view of the discussion which 
has taken place today. Iam not sure the 
Senators understand each other. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Ishall be very happy, 
if I am fortunate enough to be on the 
conference, to follow the advice of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
again. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 19, 
after the word “provided,” insert ‘“‘ex- 
cept where such termination is a result 
of a determination of reasonable doubt 
as to the loyalty of such officer or em- 
ployee.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment has already been 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROCUREMENT, ETC., OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2754) to reorganize and simplify 
the procurement, utilization, and dis- 
posal of Government property, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I hope we may have an explanation of 
the bill. It is 34 pages long. We have 
had many surplus property questions be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services. 
I should like to know what is in the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the bill 
transfers the War Assets Administration 
and the Bureau of Federal Supply to the 
Federal Works Administration. It ap- 
pears that before long it is going to cost 
more than a dollar to sell a dollar’s worth 
of surplus personal property through the 
War Assets Administration. Mr. Lar- 
son, the Federal Administrator, strangely 
enough, has recommended that the 
agency be abolished, and that its func- 
tions be transferred to some other 
agency of government. 

The bill has been worked upon by 
the committee staff and the committee 
members for a long time in conjunction 
with the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Comptroller General, and the Federal 
Works Administration. It seems to bein 
about as good shape as it is possible to 
get it. There is a provision in the bill 
that the armed services may do their 
own purchasing unless the President for- 
bids it. As the bill was originally writ- 
ten they had to secure the consent of the 
President before making their own pur- 
chases of certain types of material which 
they needed. The armed services ob- 
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jected to that, but finally agreed to the 
wording which is in the bill at the present 
time whereby if there are certain kinds 
of purchases they wish to make on their 
own rather than have them made 
through the Bureau of Supply, they may 
do so unless the President forbids them 
to do so. 

It would also transfer the remainder 
of the renegotiation of contracts from 
the Treasury Department, within the 
Bureau of Supply, where I think they are 
now being carried on, to the Federal 
Works Administration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator concerning title 
II, Disposal of Foreign Excess Property, 
on page 24? May I ask what title II 
does? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I returned 
to the floor only a few moments ago, and 
I have just found the bill in the file. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont desire to have the bill laid aside 
temporarily until he has an opportunity 
to look at it? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think if 
the bill is laid temporarily aside for a 
few minutes I shall be better able to 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be laid aside temporarily. 

The clerk will call the next bill on the 
calendar. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 


The bill (S. 1183) to incorporate the 
Virgin Islands Corporation, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, may I 
inquire, if it is proper to do so, who makes 
objection to Senate bill 1183? It is a 
piece of “must” legislation. Of course, 
it can be handled at a later session. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have a notation to 
object to the bill in behalf of the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. W1LLIams]. 
I see the junior Senator from Delaware 
is now on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator from 
Delaware desire an explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will withold my 
objection so the Senator can make an 
explanation if he desires, but I think I 
will want to study the bill a little further 
at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well, if the Sena- 
tor desires to object we will wait until 
the next time the calendar is called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


A. B. LEARNED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1274) confirming the claim of 
A. B. Learned to certain lands in the 
State of Mississippi, county of Wilkin- 
son, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to fractional section 
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4, township 1 north, range 5 west, Washing- 
ton meridian, Wilkinson County, Miss., con- 
sisting of approximately 490 acres, is hereby 
granted, released, relinquished, and conveyed 
by the United States to the heirs, assigns, 
and successors in title of William Collins 
upon payment by them into the Treasury 
of the United States the sum of $735; such 
land being the same land which was con- 
veyed under the credit-system laws (credit 
prior receipts Nos. 11656 and 11753, dated 
July 21, 1819, and August 30, 1819, respec- 
tively) to William Collins who, agreeing to 
pay to the United States the sum of $2 
per acre for same, paid only the sum of 
$245 on entry leaving a balance due thereon 
of $735, now to be paid by the heirs, assigns, 
and successors in title of the said William 
Collins, 





The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conveying all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands in Wilkinson County, Miss., 
to the heirs, assigns, and successors in 
title of William Collins.” 


LUCILLE ROMANO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1275) confirming the claim of 
Miss Lucille Romano to certain lands in 
the State of Mississippi, county of War- 
ren, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the southwest quar- 
ter of section 6, township 14, north, range 4 
east, Washington meridian, Warren County, 
Miss., consisting of approximately one 
hundred and sixty-three and forty-five one- 
hundredths acres, is hereby granted, re- 
leased, relinquished, and conveyed by the 
United States to the heirs, assigns, and suc- 
cessors in title of Moses Evans and upon pay- 
ment by them into the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $245.18; such land 
being the same land which was conveyed 
under the credit system laws (credit prior re- 
ceipt numbered 9309) on September 15, 1818, 
to Moses Evans who, agreeing to pay to the 
United States the sum of $2 per acre for 
same, paid only the sum of $81.72 on entry 
leaving a balance due thereon of $245.18, now 
to be paid by the heirs, assigns, and suc- 
cessors in title of the said Moses Evans. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
fcr a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conveying all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to cer- 
tain lands in Warren County, Miss., to 
the heirs, assigns and successors in title 
of Moses Evans.” 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN MOTOR CARRIERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1260) to provide for the settle- 
ment and payment to certain motor car- 
riers of claims against the United States 
for damages resulting from Federal pos- 
session, control, and operation in time 
of war of the carriers’ transportation 
systems and properties; to provide for 
just compensation to such carriers for 
the use of such transportation systems 
and properties during such possession, 
control, and operation; and for other 
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purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That there is hereby created and estab- 
lished a Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
hereafter referred to as the Commission. 

Sec,2, The Commission shall hear and de- 
termine, according to law, existing claims 
against the United States arising out of the 
taking by the United States of possession or 
control of any of the motor-carrier trans- 
portation systems described in Executive 
Order No. 9462, dated August 11, 1944 
(C. F. R., 1944 Supp., p. 70). The settlement 
of any claim prior to the enactment of this 
act shall not prevent the Commission from 
hearing and determining such claim if it 
determines that the principles of equity as 
administered by the courts require that such 
settlement be set aside and that such claim 
be heard and determined. 

Sxc.3. The Commission shall consist of a 
Chairman and two other members, who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall each receive a salary of $15,000 
per year. At least two of such members shall 
be learned in the law. Each member shall 
teke an oath to support the Constftution of 
the United States and to discharge faithfully 
the duties of his office. The members shall 
hold office until the dissolution of the Com- 
mission as hereinafter provided. Vacancies 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointments. Two members shall 
constitute a quorum, and the agreement of 
two members shall be necessary to any and 
all determinations for the transaction of the 
business of the Commission, and if there be 
a quorum, no vacancy shall impair or affect 
the business of the Commission, or its de- 
terminations. 

Sec.4. The Commission shall appoint a 
clerk and such other employees as shall be 
requisite to conduct the business of the Com- 
mission. All such employees shall take oath 
for the faithful discharge of their duties and 
shall be under the direction of the Com- 
mission in the performance thereof. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall meet at such 
times and places as it may prescribe, shall 
keep a full written record of all its hearings 
and proceedings which shall be open to pub- 
lic inspection, and shall have power to es- 
tablish its rules of procedure. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall receive claims 
for a period of 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this act, and not thereafter. 
The jurisdiction of the Commission over 
claims presented to it as provided in section 
2 of this act shall be exclusive; but nothing 
in this act shall prevent any person who does 
not elect to present his claims to the Com- 
mission from pursuing any other remedy 
available to him. The Attorney General or 
his assistants shall represent the United 
States in all claims presented to the Com- 
mission. 

Sxec.7. Any member of the Commission or 
any employee of the Commission, designated 
in writing for the purpose by the Chairman, 
may administer oaths and examine witnesses. 
Any member of the Commission may require 
by subpena (1) the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, and the production of 
all necessary books, papers, documents, cor- 
respondence, and other evidence, from any 
Place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing; or (2) the taking of deposi- 
tions before any designated individual com- 
petent to administer oaths under the laws 
of the United States or of any State or Terri- 
tory. In the case of a deposition, the testi- 
mony shall be reduced to writing by the 
individual taking the deposition or under 
his direction and shall be subscribed by the 
deponent. In taking oral testimony, oppor- 
tunity shall be given for cross-examination, 
under such regulations as the Commission 
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may prescribe. Witnesses subpenaed to tes- 
tify or whose depositions are taken pursuant 
to this act, and the officers or taking 
the same, shall severally be entitled to the 
same fees and mileage as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States. 

Sc. 8. The final determination of the Com- 
mission shall be in writing, shall be filed with 
its clerk, and shall include (1) its findings 
of the facts upon which its conclusions are 
based; (2) a statement (a) whether there 
are any just grounds for relief of the claim- 
ant and, if so, the amount thereof; (b) 
whether there are any allowable Offsets, 
counterclaims, or other deductions, and, if 
so, the amount thereof; and (3) a statement 
of its reasons for its findings and conclusions. 

Sec.9. (a) When the final determination 
of the Commission has been filed with the 
clerk of said Commission the clerk shall give 
notice of the filing of such determination 
to the parties to the proceeding in manner 
and form as directed by the Commission. 
Such determination shall be subject to re- 
view in the same manner as is provided for 
cases in the Court of Claims upon application 
to the Supreme Court within 3 months from 
the date of the filing of such determination 
with the clerk. 

Sec. 10. In each claim, after the proceedings 
have been finally concluded, the Commission 
shall promptly submit its report to Congress. 

The report to Congress shall contain (1) 
the final determination of the Commission; 
(2) a transcript of the proceedings or judg- 
ment upon review, if any, with the imstruc- 
tions of the Supreme Court; and (3) a state- 
ment of how each Commissioner voted upon 
the final determination of the claim. 

Sec. 11. (a) When the report of the Com- 
mission determining any claimant to be en- 
titled to recover has been filed with Con- 
gress, such report shall have the effect of, 
and be paid in the same manner as is pro- 
vided for, a final judgment of the Court of 
Claims. 

The payment of any claim, after its deter- 
mination in accordance with this act, shall 
be a full discharge of the United States of all 
claims and demands touching any of the 
matters involved in the controversy. 

(b) A final determination against a claim- 
ant made and reported in accordance with 
this act shall forever bar any further claim 
or demand against the United States arising 
out of the matter involved in the controversy. 

Sec. 12, The Commission shall determine 
all claims presented to it as expeditiously as 
possible, and shall make a report to Congress 
of its progress not later than the 15th of 
April of each year until its dissolution. 

Sec. 13. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of 2 years after the 
first meeting of the Commission or at such 
earlier time after the expiration of the 6 
months’ period of limitation set forth in sec- 
tion 6 hereof as the Commission shall have 
made its final report to Congress on all claims 
filed with it. Upon its dissolution the rec- 
ords of the Commission shall be delivered to 
the Archivist of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended So as to read: 
“A bill to create a commission to hear and 
determine the claims of certain motor 
carriers.” 


SUSPENSION OF IMPORT DUTIES ON 
SCRAP IRON, ETC. 


The bill (H.R. 6242) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1949, the present 
suspension of import duties on scrap 
iron, scrap steel, and nonferrous metal 
scrap was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time; and passed. 
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RECIPROCAL EXEMPTION FROM NAVIGA- 
TION DUES OF PLEASURE YACHTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill <S. 2186) to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the laws 
relating to navigation, and for other pur- 
poses,” which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce with amendment:, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “thereof” to strike 
out “‘American yachts,’” and to insert 
“‘yachts used and employed exclusively 
as pleasure vessels and belonging to any 
resident of the United States’,” and in 
line 12, after the word “thereof,” insert 
“and inserting in lieu thereof ‘used and 
employed exclusively as pleasure ves- 
sels’.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the laws 
relating to navigation, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved May 28, 1908, as amended 
(U. 8. C., title 46,"sec. 104) is amended (1) 
by striking out the words “yachts belonging 
to any regularly organized yacht club of the 
United States”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“yachts used and employed exclusively as 
pleasure vessels and belonging to any resi- 
dent of the United States”, and (2) by 
striking out the words “belonging to any 
regularly organized yacht club” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “used and employed ex- 
clusively as pleasure vessels.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF POTHOLES DAM TO 
O’SULLIVAN DAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 202) to change 
the name of Potholes Dam in the Co- 
lumbia Basin to O'Sullivan Dam, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments on page 1, line 3, after the 
words “known as”, to strike out “Pot- 
holes” and insert “South Coulee”, and in 
line 7, after the words “name of”, to 
strike out “Potholes” and insert “South 
Coulee”, so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, etc., That the dam known as 
South Coulee Dam in the Columbia Basin 
project shall hereafter be known as O’Sulli- 
van Dam, and any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which 
such dam is designated or referred to under 
the name of South Coulee Dam shall be held 
to refer to such dam under and by the name 
O’Sullivan Dam. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Rhode Island 
will reserve his right to object to the 
bill. It provides for a needed change in 
the name of a dam in my State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to change the name of 
the South Coulee Dam in the Columbia 
Basin project ta O'Sullivan Dam.” 
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AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2675) to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with an amendment on page 
1, line 8, after “Act.”, to insert “This 
amendment to be retroactive to October 
13, 1945.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico (39 Stat. 951) is amended by 
inserting the following new section: 

“Sec. 5b. Section 404 (c) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (U. S. C., title 8, sec. 804 (c)), 
shall not be applicable to persons who ac- 
quired citizenship under the provisions of 
sections 5 and 5a of this act.” This amend- 
ment to be retroactive to October 13, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5816) to amend the act of 
April 25, 1947, relating to the establish- 
ment of the Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Memorial Park, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported frem the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was on page 3, 
line 15, after “9”, to strike out “town- 
ship 140 north, range 102 west, to the 
northwest corner of said section 9; 
thence northwesterly along a line to the 
northwest corner of Government lot 5 
of section 5, township 140 north, range 
102 west; thence continuing northwest- 
erly along a line to the northwest corner 
of Government lot 1 of section 6, town- 
ship 140 north, range 102 west; thence 
easterly along the township line” and 
insert “thence continuing northerly to 
the southeast corner of Government lot 
9, section 5, township 140 north, range 
102 west; thence northwesterly to the 
northwest corner of Government lot 2 in 
said section 4; thence westerly.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 24, after the word “thence”, to strike 
out “easterly along the sixty-fourth sec- 
tion line to the northwest corner of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter of said sec- 
tion 20; thence southeasterly along a line 
to the northwest corner of the southeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 21, township 141 north, range 101 
west; thence easterly along the sixteenth 
section lines to the northwest corner of 
the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 22, township 141 north, 
range 101 west; thence southeasterly 
along a line to the northwest corner of 
‘the northeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 27, township 141 north, 
range 101 west; thence easterly along 
the north lines of said section 27, and 
sections 26 and 25, township 141 north, 
range 101 west, to the northeast corner 
of said section 25; thence southerly along 
the township line to the northwest corner 
of section 31, township 141 north, range 
100 west; thence southeasterly along a 
line to the southeast corner of said sec- 
tion 31; thence continuing southeasterly 
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along a line to the northwest corner”, 
and insert: “southerly along the west line 
of said section 20 to the northwest corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 20; 
thence easterly to the northwest corner 
of the southeast quarter of section 20; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner 
of the southeast quarter of said section 
20; thence easterly along the north lines 
of section 29 and section 28, to the north- 
east corner of section 28, township 141, 
north, range 101 west; thence southerly 
along the west line of section 27, town- 
ship 141 north, range 101 west, to the 
southwest corner of said section 27; 
thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 34, 35, and 36 to the northeast 
corner of section 36, township 141 north, 
range 101 west; thence southerly along 
the east line of said section 36 to the 
southwest corner of section 31, town- 
ship 141 north, range 100 west; thence 
easterly to the southeast corner of said 
section 31; thence southeasterly along a 
line to the northwest corner”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 18, after the word “west;”, to strike 
out “lot 1 and southeast quarter of north- 
east quarter, section 5, township 143, 
range 102 west, continuing two hundred 
and fifty-eight and eighteen one hun- 
dredths acres”, and insert “and those 
parts of lot 1 and the southeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter, section 5, town- 
ship 143 north, range 102 west, that lie 
north and east of a line running di- 
agonally from the northwest corner of 
said lot 1 to the southeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quar- 
ter of said section 5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the end of 
the bill to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Administrative jurisdiction over 
any of such lands that the Secretary of the 
Interior finds are not required for exchange 
purposes as herein provided may be conveyed 
to other Federal agencies by the Secretary 
of the Interior without exchange of funds, 
or if such lands are not required by other 
Federal agencies they may be conveyed to 
the State of North Dakota without reim- 
bursement to the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 5587) to add certain 
lands to the Theodore Roosevelt National 
Memorial Park, in the State of North Da- 
kota, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN CARRIERS 
FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6078) to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, section 303 
of the Interstate Commerce Act relates 
to water carriers. The Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission is permitted under 
certain circumstances to exempt certain 
carriers by reason of the inherent nature 
of the commodities transported, the re- 
quirement of special equipment, or their 
shipment in bulk. There is some doubt 
whether passenger-carrying vessels 
which start at one port and end at a 
port in another State—which start at 
San Francisco, for example, and end at 
New York, or start at New Orleans and 
end at Mobile—are exempt. The only 
purpose of the bill is to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority 
to deal with cases of that kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


DUTIES IMPOSED ON BEVERAGES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5965) to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
pending an amendment to the so-called 
limestone bill, to which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas] objected, providing 
for the free entry of baler twine along 
with binder twine, which now has free 
entry. I ask the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Mitirx1n], who is handling House 
bill 5965, Calendar No. 1470, if he would 
be willing to include the baler twine 
amendment in this bill, which amends 
the Tariff Act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
would have no objection to the Senator 
offering the amendment, and to what- 
ever consideration is permitted at this 
time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Iwill say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that I would object to such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, as I 
understand, there is no objection to 
House bill 5965. The amendment has 
been withdrawn, so far as that bill is 
concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN: The bill provides 
that where beverages are subject to both 
internal-revenue taxes and import 
duties, import duties shall be imposed 
on the quantities upon which the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes are imposed. It has 
been customary to impose the duty on 
the quantities at the point of export 
rather than at the point of import, the 
result being that the duty at the point of 
import does not reflect breakage and 
leakage in transit. This bill is designed 
to fix the duty at the point of import. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
EXEMPTION OF HOSPITALIZED SERVICE- 


MEN AND VETERANS FROM ADMISSIONS 
TAX WHEN ADMITTED FREE 





The bill (S. 2469) to amend section 
1700 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to exempt hospitalized serv- 
icemen and veterans from the admis- 
sions tax when admitted free was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, order 
Nos. 1472 and 1473 are identical bills. 
Order No. 1473 is House bill 5065. Be- 
cause of the shortage of time I suggest 
that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5065) 
to amend section 1700 (a) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to exempt hos- 
pitalized servicemen and veterans from 
the admissions tax when admitted free, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment 
on page 1, line 6, after the word “follows” 
to strike out “No tax shall be imposed in 
the case of admission free of charge of a 
hospitalized member of the military, 
naval, or air forces of the United States 
or of a veteran hospitalized in a Govern- 
ment hospital or institution, except when 
such member or veteran is on leave or 
furlough.” and insert “Subject to such 
regulations as the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, shall pre- 
scribe, no tax shall be imposed in the case 
of admission free of charge of a hos- 
pitalized member of the military, naval, 
or air forces of the United States or of a 
person hospitalized as a veteran by the 
Federal Government in a Federal, State, 
municipal, private, or other hospital or 
institution, except when such member or 
veteran is on leave or furlough.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2469 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


EXEMPTION FROM TARIFF OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION AT INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, ATLANTIC 
CITY 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 384) 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition at 
the International Industrial Exposition, 
Inc., Atlantic City, N. J., to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the International 
Industrial Exposition, Inc., an international 
exposition, to be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from June 26 to September 11, 1948, inclu- 
sive, by the International Industrial Exposi- 
tion, Inc., a corporation, or for use in con- 
structing, installing, or maintaining foreign 
exhibits at the said exhibition, upon which 
articles there shall be a tariff or customs 
duty, shall be admitted without payment of 
such tariff, customs duty, fees, or charges 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe; but it shall be 
lawful at any time during or within 8 
months after the close of the said exposition 
to sell within the area of the exposition any 
articles provided for herein, subject to such 
regulations for the security of the revenue 
and for the collection of import duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
Provided, That all such articles, when with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the United 
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States, shall be subject to the duties, if any, 
imposed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of their with- 
drawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported articles 
provided for herein shall not be subject to 
any marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws, except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not 
be released from customs custody until 
properly marked, but no additional duty 
shall be assessed because such articles were 
not sufficiently marked when imported into 
the United States: Provided further, That at 
any time during or within 3 months after 
the close of the exposition, any article entered 
hereunder may be abandoned to the Gov- 
ernment or destroyed under customs super- 
vision, whereupon any duties on such article 
shall be remitted: Provided further, That 
artioles which have been admitted without 
payment of duty for exhibition under any 
tariff law and which have remained in con- 
tinuous customs custody or under a customs 
exhibition bond and imported articles in 
bonded warehouses under the general tariff 
law may be accorded the privilege of transfer 
to and entry for exhibition at the said ex- 
position under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe: And 
provided further, That the International In- 
dustrial Exposition, Inc., a corporaton, shall 
be deemed, for customs purposes only, to be 
the sole consignee of all merchandise im- 
ported under the provisions of this act, and 
that the actual and necessary customs 
charges for labor, services, and other ex- 
penses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charges for sal- 
aries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
the provisions of this act, shall be reim- 
bursed by the International Industrial Ex- 
position, Inc., a corporation, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and that receipts from such reim- 
bursements shall be deposited as refunds to 
the appropriation from which paid, in the 
manner provided for in section 524, Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U. 8S. C. 1940 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1524). 


CARSON NATIONAL FOREST, N. MEX. 


The bill (S. 2617) to include certain 
lands in the Carson National Forest, N. 
Mex., and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries 
of the Carson National Forest, N. Mex., are 
hereby extended to include fractional town- 
ship 25 north, range 15 east, New Mexico 
principal meridian, and, subject to all valid 
and existing claims, all lands of the United 
States within said township are hereby made 
parts of the Carson National Forest and 
hereafter shall be subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable there.o. 


DETERMINATION OF CLAIMS OF UTE 
INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2743) providing for the more 
expeditious determination of certain 
claims filed by Ute Indians, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments; on page 3, line 2, after the word 
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“reduce”, to insert “or increase”; and at 
the beginning of line 7, to strike out the 
words “set-off” and insert “offset”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
render judgment on any and all claims which 
the Ute Indians or any tribe or band thereof 
may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes, approved June 28, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1209), as amended July 15, 1941 (55 
Stat. 593), June 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 160), June 
11, 1946 (60 Stat. 255), and August 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 1049), is hereby amended by adding 
to section 3 thereof the following: “The 
court shall, upon a determination of the 
material issues or upon consent of the parties, 
enter a separate final judgment for any value 
of the surface and a subsequent separate final 
judgment for any value of the subsurface 
of the land which the court may determine 
to be the subject matter of case No. 
45585 in the United States Court of Claims 
entitled ‘Confederated Bands of Ute In- 
dians v. United States of America.’ Each of 
the judgments shall be subject to review in 
accordance with the provisions of section 3 
of the act of February 13, 1929 (ch. 229, 43 
Stat. 939), as amended by the act approved 
May 22, 1939 (ch. 140, 53 Stat. 752; 28 U.S. C. 
288). Any value subsequently allowed by 
the court for the subsurface, when added 
to any value previously allowed by the court 
for the surface, shall not exceed the court’s 
determination of the value, if any, of the 
land, surface, and subsurface, valued as a 
whole. The parties may compromise or 
settle in whole or part claims for any of the 
surface or subsurface values involved, and 
any settlement or compromise shall be re- 
duced to a separate judgment. The services 
rendered by the attorney or attorneys in 
obtaining any judgment shall constitute a 
separate employment and undertaking in- 
volving a single set of services and the court 
shall award separate compensation for the 


Services rendered in obtaining each separate 


judgment. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to reduce or increase fees payable to 
counsel in accordance with their duly 
approved and executed contracts or to pre- 
clude their continued representation in any 
case until paid; nor, with respect to any 
Judgment hereunder, shall this amendment 
impair or limit any claim, right, defense, or 
offset otherwise applicable.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ISSUANCE OF PATENT TO JAMES P. LOVE 

TO CERTAIN LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


The bill (H. R. 5151) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to James 
P. Love a patent to certain lands in the 
State of Mississippi was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REVISION OF METHOD OF ISSUING PAT- 
ENTS FOR PUBLIC LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3628) to revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

That all patents for public lands shall be 
issued by or under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the name of the 
United States. Such patents shall be re- 
corded in the Bureau of Land Management, 
in books to be kept for the purpose. 
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And insert: 

That all patents for public lands shall be 
issued and signed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in the name of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary may delegate 
his authority under this act to officers or 
employees of the Department of the Interior, 
but notice of any such delegation shall be 
given by publication in the Federal Register. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF LIMESTONE 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revert to Calendar 1168, 
House bill 5275, for the reason that I 
understand that there would be objec- 
tion to an amendment to be proposed 
by. the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], but that there is likely to be 
no objection to the bill, which is known 
as the limestone bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H. R. 5275) 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to pro- 
vide for the free importation of lime- 
stone to be used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I do not 
-have on my desk the amendment which 
I propose. I think the clerk may find it. 
I should like to offer the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. I will withhold the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I respectfully sug- 
gest that if we can settle the question 
of the amendment in some way or other, 
we can let the limestone bill run under 
its own steam. I believe that it would 
be desirable to have action on the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure we can do 
so if the Senator from Nebraska will 
agree with us. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. He is a very reason- 
able man. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am sure that we can 
arrive at a solution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the clerk has now 
found the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The Curer CiterK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

That paragraph 1622 of section 201 of 
title II of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the words 
“binding twine” a comma and the words 
“and twine chiefly used for baling hay, straw, 
and other fodder and bedding materials.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, since 
there is objection to the amendment, and 
since it is perfectly evident that we can- 
not find time for normal debate, I won- 
der if under those circumstances, rather 
than to allow the limestone part of the 
bill to die, the Senator from Nebraska 
would be willing to withdraw the amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I think 
I have been very reasonable many times 
when similar situations arose; but I shall 
have to insist on the bill carrying the 
binder twine amendment. As I have 
previously stated, we have no shortage of 
limestone in Nebraska. There is a real 
shortage of baler twine, and it sells to 
our farmers at $30 per hundred higher 
than binder twine, when it was the in- 
tention of those who enacted the law that 
baler twine, binder twine, or any other 
commodity under that general descrip- 
tion should be admitted without duty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. May we have a vote 
on the amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri withdraw his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I understand, the 
objection is to the bill. 

Mr. CAIN. Did not the Senator from 
Missouri object? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must rule that the amendment 
cannot be considered if there is objection 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KEM. I object to the baler twine 
portion of the bill, but I have no objection 
to the limestone portion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the circum- 
stances, since there is no objection to the 
amendment, may we now have a vote on 
the amendment, and come to the ques- 
tion of consideration of the bill 

WHERRY. Mr. President, is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill 
at this time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska objected to the 
consideration of the bill without the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it in order to vote 
on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
in order to vote on the amendment so 
long as there is objection to consideration 
of the bill. 

The bill will be passed over. 

The Clerk will continue with the cal- 
endar, at the bottom of page 17. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 286) to authorize the con- 
struction of a research laboratory for the 
Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, at or in the vicinity of Boston, 
Mass., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2680) to enhance further 
the security of the United States by pre- 
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venting disclosures of information con- 
cerning the cryptographic system was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


LT. JOHN T. McDERMOTT, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1797) to authorize the advance- 
ment of certain lieutenants on the re- 
tired list of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, Lt. John T. McDermott, United States 
Navy (retired), shall be advanced to the 
grade of lieutenant commander on the re- 
tired list, effective for all purposes from the 
date of his retirement. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the advance on the 
retired list of Lt. John T. McDermott, 
United States Navy (retired), to the 
grade of lieutenant commander.” 


SURVEY OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2319) to provide for a sur- 
vey of physically handicapped citizens 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to make a survey, 
through the Bureau of the Census, of 
the handicapped people in the United 
States. There is considerable question 
as to how many there are. It is report- 
ed in some cases that there are 55,000,- 
000, and in other cases it is reported that 
there are supposed to be 30,000,000 of 
such handicapped persons. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Does this bill provide 
for the taking of a census? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It pro- 
vides for the taking of a census of those 
who are handicapped; that is to say, the 
Bureau of the Census will report on the 
number of persons in the United States 
who are handicapped. 

Mr. HATCH. Does that mean that a 
new census will be taken? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Probably 
the Bureau of the Census will use 
sampling methods such as are used in 
connection with the Gallup Poll, and thus 
will arrive at a rather close determina- 
tion of the number of handicapped per- 
sons in the United States and of the 
areas in which they live, and so forth. 
The bill provides an authorization of 
$5,000,000 for this purpose, and it is pre- 
sumed to be sufficient. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me that inas- 
much as we are approaching a regular 
census in 1950, there is not much reason 
for undertaking a survey of the popula- 
tion for this purpose at this time or 
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within 18 months from the date of the 
enactment of this measure, which would 
require such a survey to be made before 
the 1950 census. It seems to me that the 
1950 census will be the proper time for 
the making of a survey of this character. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I cannot 
argue with the Senator on that point. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 
The clerk will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 


CONVEYANCE OF TRACT OF LAND TO 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN.—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2580) to authorize the Ad- 
ministration of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
vey a certain tract of land in the State of 
Tennessee to the city of Johnson City, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is near the 
veterans’ hospital near Johnson City, 
Tenn., a tract of land which is not being 
used. The city of Johnson City, Tenn., 
wishes to build a fairground on that tract 
of land. The Veterans’ Administration 
has no objection. 

The terms of conveyance will require 
that if within 20 years the tract of land 
ceases to be used for the intended pur- 
pose, it will revert to the United States. 


There is no objection to the grant, as - 


far as I know. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question or two. 

How much does Johnson City propose 
to pay for this tract of land? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Johnson City does 
not propose to pay anything for the land. 
The land will be dedicated to a public 
purpose as it would be if it were under 
the ownership of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and it is thought that a public 
purpose will be served if the conveyance 
is made. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to direct 
the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] to this mat- 
ter, because I wish to point out that ap- 
parently the committees of the Senate 
are going in anything but a common di- 
rection in regard to the disposal of Fed- 
eral property. 

The Armed Services Committee, of 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
is a member—and he is also chairman 
of a conference committee in regard to a 
measure relative to another piece of 
property—has been laboring at great 
length in regard to developing a uniform 
policy for the disposal of Federal prop- 
erty. There is great danger that consid- 
erable confusion will result and harm will 
be done unless a proper uniform policy 
is adopted. 

In our committee—and I speak as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—we have jurisdiction over many 
pieces of property amounting to a great 
many millions of dollars in value. We 
are confronted by many requests for this 
Federal property and it is to be expected 
that Senators will support those de- 
mands, coming from the respective States 
concerned, if we ever start giving away 
public property belonging to all the 
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people of the United States. I think we 
should have a general policy of requiring 
some payments for Federal property un- 
less in a given case the property falls 
within certain agreed-upon exemptions. 
Otherwise the disposal of property and 
the conditions of disposal will be deter- 
mined largely by the happenstance of 
committee reference of a particular bill. 
I think a general over-all policy ought to 
prevail and then each committee should 
apply that policy to the facts of each 
case. 

I do not think that legislation such as 
is proposed by this bill should be enacted 
until we agree as a Senate on a common 
policy which will apply to all Federal 
property, no matter under what particu- 
lar c the particular piece of 
property comes. I, for one, do not like 
the idea of giving away for nothing, to 
Johnson City, a piece of property belong- 
ing to all the people of the United States, 
and then denying to another city a piece 
of property involving similar facts which 
comes under the jurisdiction of another 
committee. I do not think it is fair or 
equitable to reach a diverse result simply 
because one committee lays down a poli- 
cy—which we in the Armed Service Com- 
mittee have done—that under most cir- 
cumstances something should be paid for 
Federal property. Our committee has 
decided that some reasonable compensa- 
tion should be given for Federal property, 
because after all, it belongs to all the 
people of the United States. 

On the basis of the explanation given 
by my good friend the Senator from 
Colorado, I am satisfied that the passage 
of this bill would run counter to policies 
established in the Committee on Armed 
Services as to Federal property that 
falls within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. I think we should try to agree 
upon a common policy on this subject. 

Therefore, in the interest of waiting 
until we can develop if possible a uni- 
form policy applicable by all committees 
to all Federal property, I object at this 
time to the passage of this bill. 

M MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 


rs ‘ 
should like to make this statement: This 
matter is clearly under the jurisdiction 


of the Senate Finance Committee. We 
have taken action on it. We have con- 
sidered the matter. We considered the 
bill to be meritorious. We do not recog- 
nize the right of any other committee to 
have the right of veto on our action. 

Now let me come to the merits of the 
matter. There are numerous precedents 
whereby municipalities and the Federal 
Government have exchanged lands and 
have engaged in this particular type of 
transfer in the public interest—not for 
private gain, but in the public interest. 

Under this measure, the people of 
Johnson City can enjoy the use of those 
20 acres of land, which are not being 
enjoyed by anyone at the present time. 
No private interest will be injured and 
no Federal Government interest will be 
injured by this transfer, if it is made. 
To the contrary, the public welfare will 
be advanced. 

There is ample precedent for the pro- 
posed action. I find particularly offen- 
sive the suggestion that the work of one 
committee should be held up until some 
other committee completes its work or 
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until at some even more remote time, 
several other committees or the Senate 
itself arrives at a common policy. We 
have had a common policy in this matter 
of land in Federal ownership. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from Colorado that I do not 
wish to offend him, nor am I suggesting 
that the Armed Services Committee ex- 
ercise a veto over the Finance Commit- 
tee. I have attempted to point out the 
diversity of policy which now exists. I 
think it is resulting in many injustices. 
I am not trying to have one committee 
veto the action of another committee. 

But as a Member of this body, I object 
to the passage of this bill until we estab- 
lish a uniform policy for the disposal of 
Federal property so long as this bill 
remains on the unanimous consent 
calendar. 

The Senator from Colorado is correct. 
There are many precedents which sup- 
port his proposed action on this bill. 
For a long time we have followed some 
very bad precedents, whereby we have 
disposed of, for nothing, much property 
belonging to the Federal Government. 
Frequently Members of the Senate acting 
in perfect good faith have sought to pass 
legislation which has the effect of giving 
away the Federal Government’s property 
for nothing. I say it is not a good prac- 
tice to give away, for nothing, to any 
State or municipality, Federal property, 
without fair value therefor being paid 
for it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, until we es- 
tablish some reasonably uniform policy, 
Iinform my good friend the Senator from 
Colorado that as long as I am on the 
floor of the Senate I shall object to such 
proposals as his unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment receives a fair price for Federal 
property. 

I recognize that there are many ex- 
ceptions and exemptions to the general 
rule of requiring a fair price for Federal 
property which should be agreed upon. 
I think such a general agreement can be 
reached if the various committees will 
try to work it out. I agree that when 
the property is to be used for parks, rec- 
reation, educational purposes, historical 
monuments, and similar public uses, the 
price should either be reduced or in some 
instances waived. But that is a different 
thing from following our present policy 
that does not lay down a general rule 
that in each instance some price should 
be charged unless it can be shown that 
the facts warrant an exception to the 
rule requiring a fair price for Federal 
property. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado that I agree with what the 
Senator from Oregon has said—name- 
ly, that certainly there is no intention 
on the part of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to give offense to the Finance 
Committee or to attempt to set aside its 
work. But, in my opinion, it is not fair 
to the State of Utah, for instance, for 
Utah University to have to pay for land 
owned by the Federal Government, close 
to Salt Lake City, and needed for the 
university grounds, 50 percent of its 
value; it is not fair to the city of Detroit 
to have to pay for land in the Fort Wayne 
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area which is outside the area that might 
be called a part of this historic monu- 
ment, 50 percent of its value, and then 
to permit Johnson City, Tenn., for the 
purpose of recreation and fairgrounds, 
to get land valued at $16,000 for nothing. 

I think the Senator from Colorado, 
who is an eminently fair man, will agree 
with me that some common policy must 
be established if we are properly to dis- 
pose of war assets. I point out that the 
act to which the Senator from Oregon 
refers has been agreed to by both 
branches of the Congress, as to the dis- 
posal of surplus property, and it has now 
gone to the President of the United States 
for signature. So far as I know, it has 
not been signed. But that act, agreed 
to by both Houses, provides that for land 
disposed of for recreational and park 
purposes the Federal Government shall 
receive 50 percent of the value. That of 
course relates to military land. Where 
there is a historic monument of which 
the land can be considered to be a part, 
and the property was owned by the Fed- 
eral Government prior to 1900, such 
land can then be disposed of for nothing. 
But, as I read the report, in this instance, 
the Veterans’ Administration property is 
to be disposed of for fair and park pur- 
poses. It is valued at $16,000. It is to 
be disposed of to Johnson City for noth- 
ing, so there is a direct contradiction of 
policy with relation let us say to the 
University of Utah and the citizens of 
Johnson City, and a direct contradiction 
of policy with relation to Fort Wayne 
and the city of Detroit and the policy to 
be followed as to Johnson City. 

Certainly we must not have conflicts 
between commiftees. Certainly one com- 
mittee must not usurp the prerogatives 
of another; but it seems to me we can 
establish a policy, uniform and just, 
only if we take all administrative agen- 
cies and dispose of surplus lands under 
a general rule. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Massachusetts 
as to the status of the conference report 
on the bill involving the Fort Wayne 
monument. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would reply to 
the Senator from Michigan that the con- 
ference report has been accepted by both 
branches, and, so far as I know, the bill 
is at the White House. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it possible that 
that bill would cover this state of facts? 
I am not familiar with the facts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That bill would 
not cover this state of facts, because the 
property is owned by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. It is not owned by either 
the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, first 
of all I recognize I must yield to the right 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon to object, but I also want to object 
again to this matter of one committee, 
because it is thinking about something, 
assuming to veto the work of another 
committee. We are getting off into a 
very bad precedent with that kind of 
procedure. 

As to uniform policy, it is utterly im- 
possible, I respectfully suggest, to estab- 
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lish a uniform disposition statute cover- 
ing all types of Federal property which 
can be sensibly applied all over the 
United States. In some instances the 
United States Government might be glad 
and should be glad to dispose of a part 
of its property for nothing, and in other 
instances it should be paid. Each case 
should rest on its own bottom. It is not 
sound to talk of these cases that have 
been mentioned here and say we are 
being unfair to one, if we do something 
for the other. How shall we know until 
we ascertain all the facts? All the 
facts of all of those cases are not before 
the Senator’s committee. They are not 
before the Finance Committee. But 
the facts of this particular transaction 
are before the Finance Committee, and 
I resent very much the attitude which 
has been displayed here of one commit- 
tee’s assuming to exercise veto powers 
over the work of another committee. I 
have a right to make that objection, 
and I am making it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely want to call 
the attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to the fact that what he has said 
about establishing a uniform policy is 
entirely correct, but it cannot be done. 
We who have served on the Public Lands 
Committee throughout the years know 
that case after case arises which requires 
different treatment, end as a matter of 
fairness, on this very day the Senate of 
the United States has given consent to 
giving away certain property of the 
United States for park and recreational 
purposes. If that policy is to be pur- 
sued, as Senators have said it must be, 
and the property must be transferred 
for value received, I suggest we revert to 
Calendar 1467, House bill 5816, establish- 
ing the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, and the following one, Cal- 
endar 1468, House bill 5587, which grants 
additional acreage of the United States 
to that park for nothing. 

Do Senators want to do that? I am 
sure they do not, but it shows how im- 
possible it is to have one established pol- 
icy. I do not ask, Mr. President, that 
we recur to Calendar 1468, which is House 
bill 5587, for the purpose of objecting to 
consideration of the bill. I think it was 
wisely passed, and it should remain as it 
was passed. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I speak 
to Calendar 1483, Senate bill 2580. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. GURNEY. Certainly in the con- 
sideration of surplus property belonging 
to the departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air, it was very necessary that we es- 
tablish a general over-all policy with re- 
spect to properties used in war work. I 
am sure our committee had no intention 
of establishing a policy with respect to 
land owned by the Department of Agri- 
culture or any other department. But 
we did have to come to some conclusion 
in respect to properties owned by the 
armed services. We were receiving 
many requests and many offers of differ- 
ent kinds; moreover, much property is 
involved, in almost every State of the 
Union, Unless our committee wanted to 
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handle literally hundreds and possibly 
thousands of individual requests, all pre- 
sented on different bases, it was neces- 
sary to establish a general plan for the 
disposal of property owned by the armed 
services. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. Not yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. That was the reason 
we spent so much time in coming to an 
agreement on a bill. It was the subject 
of much controversy in the House and 
also in the Senate. We believe we ar- 
rived at a good and a fair solution. 

Let me say as chairman of the com- 
mittee I am sure we did not intend at 
that time that our general bill was to 
have any effect on property except that 
which belonged to the armed services. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from South Dakota aware of 
the fact that in various States where the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment took over large tracts of land for 
bombing areas that is now being leased 
to the livestock men, after most of the 
land has been taken from them for war 
purposes. The cattle and sheep were 
taken off the land and in some cases are 
now being cffered to them under lease 
with no definite policy being established 
whatever. 

Mr. President, with the advent of the 
Army and the Navy in the business of 
renting or leasing lands there are four or 
five Government departments in the 
business of leasing lands under alto- 
gether different conditions. Few of 
them understand the business they are 
in, so no definite policy is possible. 

Mr. GURNEY. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that surplus property 
does not get into that category until the 
Army or the Navy declare it to be surplus. 
While they have it within their owner- 
ship, they can do with it whatever they 
please. 

Mr. MALONE. It has not been declared 
surplus but they do offer it for lease in 
many cases and do upset the former use 
of the land since often it goes to new 
users. 

Mr. GURNEY. Possibly the land to 
which the Senator refers is some they 
fee] they might have to use again in a 
similar emergency. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. There was an amend- 
ment passed in 1942 or 1943 which pro- 
vided that if the use of public lands was 
taken away from certain groups of users, 
such as miners and others, they should 
have the first priority to secure the land. 
But that has not been done. It seems 
to me that the Senator from Colorado 
has a good point. Of course the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the large number 
of plants which have been given over to 
States or municipalities for a small pay- 
ment. How can we establish a policy 
which ‘would cover such a wide variety of 
uses of public lands, which include graz- 
ing, small tracts of land for the use of 
cities, large industries, and a miscellany 
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of other uses. What kind of a policy 
could be established that would include 
the entire range of use of such a variety 
of lands and property. Each would have 
to stand upon its own feet, as the Senator 
from Colorado has so ably said? 

Mr. GURNEY. Under the Surplus 
Property Act, priorities are established. 

Mr. MALONE. They are being given 
away to States and cities and properly 
so in many cases.. Does the Senator in- 
tend to go into the program and deter- 
mine a policy in each case? 

Mr, GURNEY. Such property comes 
under the terms of the bill only after the 
armed forces have declared the prop- 
erty to be surplus. They do not declare 
it surplus if it is offered to a man who 
has some priority established by the orig- 
inal taking law. 

Mr.MALONE. If Johnson City, Tenn., 
wanted to get it, it could be had for $1, 
if it were declared surplus, so I see little 
difference in what the Finance Commit- 
tee has done in this case and the policy 
under the War Surplus Committee. 

Mr. GURNEY. This land never be- 
longed to the armed services. So, as I 


see it, it does not come under the terms 
of our bill. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 
MILLIKIN 


Mr. As I understand the 
Senator’s declarations, they amount to 
this, that the legislation which he is 
speaking of concerns itself exclusively 
with the type of lands coming under the 
jurisdiction of his committee. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And the legislation 
of which I am speaking comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Colorado, with whom I agree, that I have 
been in the Senate 5% years and have 
never seen any uniform standard as to 
anything that has been done. That is 
one of the points I raised a year and a 
half ago when we set a new standard of 
social security for one group in America. 
I told the Senate, “We cannot do that, 
unless we later bring the other groups up 
to it.” 

Does the Senator from Colorado real- 
ize that this morning, while I was out of 
the Chamber, order No. 1312 on the 
calendar, Senate bill 582, was passed? 
It is a bill authorizing annual payments 
to States, Territories, and insular gov- 
ernments, for the benefit of their local 
political subdivisions, based on the fair 
value of the national forest lands situ- 
ated therein, and for other purposes. 

I should like to suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado that 
I have had a bill before the Senate for 2 
years. All it asks for is when the United 
States Government takes property in a 
given State for war or other purposes— 
and sometimes it takes a tremendous 
amount from a particular State, because 
of its location, geographically and 
otherwise—and later has ceased to have 
need for it, but has imposed an extra 
burden of taxation on the people, that 
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it compensate in one way or another for 
the taxes of which the State or local 
community is deprived. Up to date we 
have gotten nowhere, but today, without 
any argument at all, the Senate passes 
a bill to give money to States, Territories, 
and insular possessions in lieu of taxes 
on forest lands which have been there 
from time immemorial. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the economy of 
this country is so broad and complex, the 
interests of the country are so diverse, 
that no man can sit in Washington and 
contemplate all the problems of the Fed- 
eral Government in the real- and mixed- 
property field and the personal property 
field, and make rigid uniform laws that 
will give the right answers in all cases. 

Mr. HAWKES. I did not believe that 
when I first came to the Senate. I felt 
very much as the Senator from Oregon 
{[Mr. Morse] expressed it. But I have 
come to the conclusion that it is utterly 
impossible, with all the complex situa- 
tions we have. All we can do is to try 
to use the property of the United States 
to the best advantage. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, has 
objection been meade to the consideration 
of the bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] objected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. I do not object to 
further discussion, but I think the Sena- 
tor has the right to ask those who want 
him to yield to reserve objections until 
he is heard. We have violated the rule 
for many minutes. We are endeavoring 
to conclude the calendar. I should like 
to see the bill pass, if it is to be passed; 
but there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion regarding it. There is an objec- 
tion made, and it is more or less in the 
control of the judgment and the wisdom 
of the Senator from Oregon as to 
whether the objection shall stand. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
be allowed to withdraw my objection 
temporarily I should like to comment 
upon the remark of the Senator from 
Colorado to the effect that my pro- 
posal is “jackassery.” I should like to 
say to my good friend from Colorado 
that I am very proud that I am one 
whose blood lines have given me suffi- 
cient mulish characteristics to prevent 
the passage of a bill of this nature until 
I can investigate it further than I have 
had opportunity to do on the floor of 
the Senate. The Senator from Colorado 
can apply any label to my insistence 
upon protecting Federal property he 
cares to. I am never diverted from 
fighting for what I think is right by 
adjectives or labels. I shall resist stub- 
bornly any attempt to give away Fed- 
eral property until I am convinced that 
in a given case the facts justify giving 
away Federal property because of some 
worthy public purpose that will be served 
thereby. The Senator from Colorado 
has not convinced me in this instance, 
and his characterization of my objec- 
tion does not reflect on me. 

The Senator from Florida has pend- 
ing before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee a bill which I think, in all 
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fairness to him, most certainly should 
be passed if the pending bill is passed 
by the Senate. In the Armed Services 
Committee we have laid down a policy 
that before the property covered by the 
Senator’s bill can be transferred to 
Okaloosa County, Fla., and then used for 
certain commercial purposes, a fair pur- 
chase price should be received by the 
Federal Government. I think Florida 
has a great equity in that piece of prop- 
erty, because in that particular case the 
State of Florida, or rather a subdivision 
of the State; namely, Okaloosa County, 
at one time paid the Federal Govern- 
ment $10,000 for the property. Then 
during the war Okaloosa County trans- 
ferred it to the Federal Government for 
nothing. 

I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado that we cannot have an ironclad 
uniform policy applicable to all types of 
Federal property, but we can have at 
least a major premise or general policy 
to be applied in all cases before we start 
making exceptions. I say the major 
premise should be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall receive a fair price for 
fair value delivered to recipients of Fed- 
eral property. That is the only prin- 
ciple for which I am arguing. We are 
trustees of Federal property, and I do 
not like the idea of giving the property 
away unless an exceptional set of facts 
can be advanced in participation of such 
action. I fail to find such a set of facts 
in the bill offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

I am going to study the bill offered by 
the Senator from Colorado further. He 
and I, contrary to what our exchange 
here may indicate today, are the best of 
friends. In fact, at times I find him 
possessing some of the characteristics he 
has attributed to me when it comes to 
stubborningly sticking to a point on 
which he has deep convictions. 

Therefore I shall object to the bill tem- 
porarily, until I have a friendly discus- 
sion with the Senator from Colorado 
about it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 197) to continue the Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing beyond March 15, 
1948, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senators who objected would with- 
hold their objection just long enough to 
permit me to make a brief explanation. 

The concurrent resolution was to have 
been presented to the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. Be- 
cause of his absence from the Senate, he 
has asked that I make a brief comment 
or two. 

By appropriate measure, Congress cre- 
ated a joint housing committee of both 
the House and the Senate, which was to 
have expired on March 15. Because 
the work of the joint committee had not 
been concluded and satisfied, Congress, 
through a House joint resolution, con- 
tinued the joint committee from its orig- 
inal expiration date of March 15 to May 
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15. It has now appeared to be an un- 
deniable fact that the Joint Housing 
Committee has not been able to con- 
clude its work, and it has made a re- 
quest that its activities be authorized 
through an extension to July 1 of this 
year. 

There is every intention on the part 
of the chairman of the Joint Housing 
Committee, Representative GAMBLE, of 
New York, to see that no further request 
for an extension is made. I think Sen- 
ators will be interested in knowing that 
I have been told that only three per- 
sons are presently employed by the Joint 
Housing Committee, and it is their in- 
tention to clear up all paper work which 
is outstanding. No moneys by way of 
an authorization are required, for the 
original appropriation will provide suf- 
ficient money to pay the salaries and 
wages incurred by the three employees. 

I think that if we find it necessary to 
object to this legislation, we are placing 
ourselves, through the Joint Housing 
Committee, in a position of not being 
able to satisfy the voucher and salary re- 
quests of three employees who were told 
by the leadership of the respective sides 
of the Joint Housing Committee that it 
was obvious that their salaries would be 
continued until the expiration date sug- 
gested in the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senate returns to the consideration 
of the unfinished business, may I inquire 
of the present occupant of the Chair the 
disposition of Calendar No. 394, Senate 
bill 1038, which was to go to the bottom 
of the calendar at the time it was 
reached? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It went to the bottom of the cal- 
endar, to be taken up when the calendar 
was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. ‘Was there objection 
to Senate bill 1038? 

Mr. LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. An explanation was asked for, and 
none was forthcoming at the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I inquire if there is 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

; Mr. LUCAS. I am constrained to ob- 
ect. 

Mr. CAIN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAIN. It was my understanding 
that the Senators who objected to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1484, 
House Concurrent Resolution 197, re- 
served their objection to permit the 
junior Senator from Washington to make 
an explanation, and I wonder if final 
action has been taken on the measure. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection was made to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1484, House 
Concurrent Resolution 197. 

Mr. CAIN. But the objection was re- 
served, to permit an explanation, was it 
not? The explanation having been given, 
perhaps those who objected are satisfied, 
and will permit the resolution to be con- 
sidered now. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania objected. 
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PROCUREMENT, ETC., OF GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, objec- 
tion was also made to Calendar No. 1457, 
Senate bill 2754. I inquire if there is ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill at 
this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts (Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] asked for a statement of the 
meaning of title II of the bill. Title II 
relates to the disposal of what remains 
of surplus property in foreign countries, 
and provides that the agencies which own 
the property or are responsible for it shall 
take over the disposal of it wherever it 
may be abroad. As a practical matter, 
this means that the armed services will 
dispose of surplus property located in 
foreign countries pursuant to policies 
established by the Secretary of State. 
This property has been handled up to this 
time by the Department of State. In 
order that the shift in operating re- 
sponsibility from the Department of 
State to the National Military Establish- 
ment may proceed in an orderly fashion, 
these establishments and the Executive 
Office of the President have entered into 
a memorandum of understanding for the 
implementation of title II of the bill in 
the event of its enactment. 

This bill was worked on for several 
weeks by the staff of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and the National Military Estab- 
lishment, and other Government agen- 
cies, and it was given a final going over 
for the committee by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker] and the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hogy]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr..MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Vermont a ques- 
tion. He refers to the general problem 
we were just discussing in regard to the 
disposal of surplus property. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. As I understand, the bill 
limits itself to the disposal of Federal 
property located abrcad. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, no; it transfers the 
War Assets Administration and the Con- 
tract Settlement Division to the Federal 
Works Agency. The reason for that is 
that the time has come when it is cost- 
ing the War Assets Administration al- 
most a dollar to sell a dollar’s worth of 
surplus property. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry I have not 
had a chance to analyze the bill. Does 
it lay down any different policy from the 
policy which now prevails in regard to 
the disposal of surplus property? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Surplus Property 
Act provides that the War Assets Admin- 
istration shall expire December 31, 1949. 
The priorities in regard to real property 
remain exactly as they are now. The 
priorities in regard to personal property 
are abandoned except as to the use of 
property and the disposa! of property for 
health and recreational purposes. In 
other words, after the Federal Govern- 
ment decided that none of the other 
agencies of government can use the prop- 
erty, the States would have the same 
right to secure it for health and recrea- 
tional purposes that they have now. 
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Mr. MORSE. My question goes to the 
point as to whether or not the bill lays 
down any new policy as to the disposal 
of property, contrary to the policy we 
have been applying in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, for example, that except 
for educational and recreational pur- 
poses the Federal Government shall re- 
ceive a fair value for the property. 
Would this bill constitute in effect a re- 
peal of that policy, which is already set 
forth in a bill which is now at the White 
House awaiting signature? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
wondering if the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont would feel disposed to let 
= bill go over until the next calendar 
call. 

Mr. AIKEN. If any Senator asks to 
have it go over—— 

Mr. WHERRY. No Senator has, but 
I am wondering, in view of the questions 
propounded, if the Senator feels in his 
own mind that it should go over. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that time is of 
the essence in this matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not objecting to 
the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the purpose of 
transferring the procurement business 
from the Treasury to the Federal Works 
Agency? I do not say it is not right to 
do so, but what is the purpose, what is 
the reason for it? 

Mr. AIKEN. The purpose is so that 
an agency of the Government will not 
be advertising for bids to supply it with 
certain equipment and facilities when 
another agency is offering the same 
facilities and equipment for sale and dis- 
posing of them. It puts the procurement 
and disposal and the utilization opera- 
tions under the same agency, which is 
the Federal Works Administration. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, Iam sure 
the Senator from Vermont will under- 
stand my good faith and intentions when 
I ask to have the bill go over. But be- 
cause I am vitally interested in the whole 
problem of disposal of Federal property 
I should like to study the bill. There- 
fore, I ask that it go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
continue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Wo.tcott, Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. SmitH of 
Ohio, Mr. Kunket, Mr. Spence, Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, and Mr. Patman were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

THE PLOT OF THE JEWS—THE PROTO- 


COLS OF THE LEARNED ELDERS OF 
ZION 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, last 
month, Gerald L. K. Smith sent to every 
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Member of the Congress a little booklet 
entitled “The Plot of the Jews—the Pro- 
tocols of the Learned Elders of Zion.” 
It is a strange and shocking book. I 
wanted to have an authoritative judg- 
ment on its origin and authenticity, so I 
sent the following request to the Library 
of Congress: 


Mr. Ernest S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. GrirFitH: I have received from 
Gerald L. K. Smith a copy of a pamphlet 
which is entitled “The Protocols of the 
Learned Elders of Zion.” 

This is, as you no doubt know, a startling 
document. I should like your staff to pre- 
pare for me an authoritative statement cov- 
ering the authenticity, origin, purposes, and 
significance of the protocols. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Smith has sent copies of this 
document to every Member of Congress, 
please have the statement prepared at the 
earliest possible moment. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
H. M. KILcore. 


The Library of Congress prepared a re- 
port, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. That report shows clearly that 
the so-called protocols are a cruel and 
vicious forgery, and have been used to 
foment hatred, suspicion, and ill-will 
ever since this forgery was first foisted 
on the world by the Czar’s secret police. 
They embody the Hitlerian tactic of the 
big lie. 

The book Gerald Smith sent me indi- 
cates that it is being sold at $1 a copy. 
These copies go through the mail, and I 
suggest to the Postmaster General that 
the mails are being used to defraud. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF THE 
LEARNED ELDERS OF ZION 


These protocols reappear perennially when- 
ever and wherever propagandists can use 
them. The old Czarist regime in Russia and 
the extreme anti-Semites in Nazi Germany 
(Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1941, pp. 423-424) made no- 
table use of the protocols; and even in Amer- 
ica the protocols have been given wide pub- 
licity. 

The work of appraising the protocols has 
been so expertly and conclusively done that 
an abstract with quotations seems the best 
way of providing the desired information. 
The book chosen, An Appraisal of the Pro- 
tocols of Zion, by Dr. John S. Curtiss (Co- 
lumbia University Press), is an outstanding 
example of modern scholarship, and, as may 
be seen from the quotation from the fore- 
word, it contains the endorsement of widely 
known historians from leading universities 
of America. Dr. Curtiss himself happens not 
to be of Jewish descent, and comes from an 
old New England family. He writes with con- 
spicuous fairness, listing in the bibliography 
the leading books in various languages which 
attempt to uphold the authenticity of the 
protocols as well as those which are opposed. 
The abstract of the appraisal by Dr. Curtiss 
follows: 


“AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF ZION 


“(By John 8. Curtiss. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1942, 118 pp.) 


“FOREWORD BY SPONSORING HISTORIANS (QUOTED 
IN PART) 


“‘Herewith are published, under the aus- 
pices and sponsorship of the group of Ameri- 
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can historians whose names appear below, 
the results of a careful and objective investi- 
gation into the history and credibility of the 
famous—or infamous—‘“protocols of the eld- 
ers of Zion”. * * * 

“*The present study is historical. It has 
been made by Dr. John Shelton Curtiss, a 
trained and competent historical scholar, 
who comes of old Yankee stock and who is 
especially qualified for this particular task 
by reason of his excellent command of Euro- 
pean languages (including Russian) and of 
his previous research experience in the his- 
tory of Russia at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century—the very place and time at 
which the protocols first appeared in print. 
Dr. Custiss’ study has been read and checked 
in manuscript by the whole group of spon- 
soring historians, and these individually ac- 
cept and endorse his findings as completely 
destructive of the historicity of the protocols 
and as establishing beyond doubt the fact 
that they are rank and pernicious forgeries. 

“‘Carl L. Becker, professor of history in 
Cornell University and former president of 
the American Historical Association; E. Mal- 
colm Carroll, professor of history in Duke 
Unjversity; Sidney B.. Fay, professor of his- 
tory in Harvard University; Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College; Walter P. Hall, 
Dodge professor of history in Princeton Uni- 
versity; Ralph V. Harlow, professor of his- 
tory in Syracuse University; Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Seth Low professor of history in Co- 
lumbia University; William L. Langer, Cool- 
idge professor of history in Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dana G. Munro, director of school of 
public and international affairs, Princeton 
University; Allan Nevins, professor of his- 
tory in Columbia University; Thad W. Riker, 
professor of history in the University of 
Texas; Geroid T. Robinson, professor of Rus- 
sian history in Columbia University; Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt, professor of modern history 
in the University of Chicago.’ 


“CHAPTER 1. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROTOCOLS 
(PP, 1-13) 


“The protocols are important because of 
their wide circulation in most of the world’s 
important languages and because of the 
consequences of their publication, Much 
has been written on tho subject, and the 
author has striven not so much for originali- 
ty as for impartiality. ‘The author is a de- 
scendant of an Anglo-Saxon family that has 
been in America since the earliest colonial 
days.’ 

“The protocols seem first to have been 
published in a Russian newspaper in 1903, 
and a few years later in a book by Sergei 
Nilus (1905, 1911, 1917) and by G. Butmi 
(1906) and 1907). Both Nilus and Butmi 
claimed to have received the manuscript in 
1901. The differences in the protocols as 
published by Nilus and by Butmi are in- 
significant. They purport to be the secret 
plans of Jewish leaders to enslave the world, 
and according to Nilus they were read in a 
secret meeting of such leaders in 1897, and 
later were stolen from the Jews and taken 
to Russia, Nilus translated and published 
them. ‘In Nilus’ edition there are 24 pro- 
tocols, varying in length, of which the first 
9 explain the alleged methods of the Jews 
in gaining world domination, while the 
others set forth the plans for the new world 
order to be established after the empire of 
Israel became a reality.’ 


“CHAPTER 2, THE EXPLANATIONS OF THE SPON- 
SORS (PP. 14-31) 


“Neither Nilus nor Butmi offer any evi- 
dence as to the identity of the Elders of 
Zion who originated the protocols; neither 
do they claim ever to have seen the original 
manuscript, but only a copy which passed 
through various hands before reaching them. 
How do they know that they were not im- 
posed upon? They say, by the evident cor- 
respondence between the details of the pro- 
tocols and the genérally recognized features 
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of Judaism. But this argument is mean- 
ingless except to one who is already a Jew- 
hater. And if some world conditions happen 
to bear a partial resemblance to descriptions 
in the protocols, that is not proof that the 
Jews either caused or plotted to cause such 
conditions, or to gain world supremacy. 

“Nilus tells contradictory stories as to how 
the protocols reached him. When Krushe- 
van published them in abbreviated form in 
1903 in the newspaper Znamia (The Banner), 
he admitted that they might not be au- 
thentic; but when Nilus published them in 
1905, he claimed that they were genuine 
evidence of a Jewish world plot, One time 
Nilus has the document stolen by a woman 
from a leading Mason in France following 
a secret Masonic meeting; again he says that 
they were stolen from a book of protocols 
in the secret vaults of the Zionist organi- 
zation headquarters in France. This in spite 
of the fact that the Zionist headquarters 
have been in Vienna, Cologne, Berlin, Lon- 
don, and Jerusalem, but never in Paris. 

“In his 1905 edition, Nilus gives 1902-1903 
as the years of the protocols of the sessions 
of the wise men of Zion, yet claims that 
they came into his possession in 1901. In 
the 1917 edition he claims to have learned 
that they were presented to the Council of 
Elders by Thecdore Herzl at the first Zionist 
Congress at Basel in 1897. Butmi also sought 
to implicate Dr. Herzl and his Zionists with 
the protocols. 

“Others have claimec that the protocols 
were seen as early as 1895, but either their 
reliability has been discredited, or their ac- 
counts are so indefinite as to add little or 
nothing to the stories of Nilus and Butmi. 

“Neither Butmi nor Nilus is an unimpeach- 
able witness. The former was quite friendly 
with an anti-Jewish organization which was 
implicated in pogroms in Russia in 1905-06, 
and he seems to have believed in the legend 
of the Symbolic Snake. Both Butmi and 
Nilus were so rabidly anti-Jewish, so extreme 
in their statements, and so credulous in the 
acceptance of legends, myths, and visions, 
that their statements cannot be accepted as 
dependable. 


“CHAPTER 3. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
(PP, 32-60) 


“The first Zionist Congress, Basel, Switzer- 
land, 1897, was not representative of uni- 
versal Judaism; on the contrary, the Zionist 
movement met considerable opposition from 
both Orthodox and Reform Jewish leaders. 
The protocols themselves contain passages 
which make it seem unlikely that they were 
read at the Zionist Congress of 1897 as Nilus 
charged. The sessions of the Basel Congress 
were public and were attended by some 
Christian ministers and diplomats who were 
not Jews. 

“In the tenth protocol there seems to be 
a reference to an event which happened in 
1899, but the reference i: not absolutely clear. 

“If the protocols are of Jewish origin, why 
is there only one mention of the Bible, and 
that a quotation in Latin from the Vulgate, 
the official Catholic version? Why did they 
not use the Hebrew Bible? 

“All sessions of the Zionist Congress at 
Basel were announced as completely public. 
To all appearances this advertised publicity 
was adhered to. When and where did the 
leaders hold a secret session long enough to 
read the 69 pages of protocols as Nilus 
contends? 

“There are other inconsistencies which 
seem irreconcilable with an authorship by 
men of more than average intelligence. The 
protocols boast that the Jews already con- 
trol most of the world's gold, real estate, and 
industries, yet they plan to create chaos in 
the world as a means to gain power. If their 
boasts were true, they would stand to be 
the losers, not the gainers, from any disorder 
which might arise. 

“The protocols also advocate the promo- 
tion of atheism as a means of combating 
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Christianity and establishing Judaism as the 
world’s religion. Surely Jewish leaders of 
conspicuous wisdom would know that 
atheism would likely be the foe of Judaism 
as well as of Christianity. 

“They boast of great power through their 
ownership or control of so much of the 
world’s gold, yet advocate abandonment of 

the gold standard. 

' “The analysis of the world’s financial 
situation given in the protocols does not fit 
the time of the Zionist Congress at Basel. 
All the Goyim (Gentile) states had not been 
brought to bankruptcy in 1897, as the proto- 
cols declare; but, on the contrary most of 
them were in good financial condition. 

“The protocols describe the internal con- 
dition of the Gentile states as one of dis- 
order, turmoil, plundering, and armed vio- 
lence, all caused by the Jews in order to 
bring about their international supergov- 
ernment and Jewish Emperor. But in 1897, 
when these protocols are said to have been 
read at Basel, these conditions of disorder 
were not typical; most countries were en- 
joying remarkable calm and increasing 
prosperity. ‘Indeed, so poorly do these pas- 
sages fit the actual state of affairs on the eve 
of the Zionist Congress that it is doubtful 
whether they could emanate from serious 
and intelligent men such as the leaders of 
the Zionist movement.’ 

“The threat in the seventh protocol to 
maintain their control by force, using ‘Amer- 
ican or Chinese or Japanese cannon,’ sounds 
absurd from the viewpoint of 1897, before any 
of these countries were recognized as power- 
ful military forces. 

“*There are other sections that arouse 
doubt concerning the integrity and the 
knowledge of the real authors of the pro- 
tocols. The first contains these words: “In 
ancient times we were the first to cry among 
the people the words, ‘Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.’” This slogan did not, however, 
originate in antiquity, or with the Jews, but 
was coined by Antoine Frangois Momoro, a 
Frenchman. The third protocol contains 
the sentence, ‘Remember the French Revo- 
lution, to which we gave the name great; 
the secrets of its preparation are well known 
to us, for it was wholly the work of our 
hands.’ No intelligent and sincere Jew 
would have made this claim, for he would 
know that at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion the handful of Jews in France did not 
enjoy political rights and had little or no 
part in the revolution. The leaders of the 
revolutionary movement, Mirabeau, Siéyés, 
Lafayette, Barnave, Roland, Condorcet, Marat, 
Carnot, Robespierre, and Danton, were all 
Frenchmen, without a single Jew among 
them. This statement in the protocols, far 
from having been written by a Jew, appears 
to have been penned by someone who hoped 
to stir up antagonism against the Jews.’” 

“In 1921 Philip P. Graves, a correspondent 
of the London Times, showed that the pro- 
tocols were largely plagiarized from a book 
written by a Paris lawyer, Maurice Joly, and 
entitled ‘Dialogue aux enfers entre Machiavel 
et Montesquieu; ou la Politique de Machiavel 
au XIX siécle’ (Dialogue in Hell between 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu; or the Politics 
of Machiavelli in the Nineteenth Century). 
This book, published in Brussels in 1865, was 
designed to discredit the government of Na- 
poleon III, and its purpose was so evident 
that Joly was arrested and sentenced to i5 
months’ imprisonment, a fine of 300 francs, 
and the government confiscated his book. 

“A comparison of Joly’s book with the pro- 
tocols of Zion makes very evident that in 
writing the protocols someone used large 
portions of Joly’s book, simply attributing 
to the Jewish leaders the aims of world con- 
quest by unscrupulous methods which Joly 
had put into the mouth of Machiavelli as 
true of Napoleon III. ‘Dr, Arthur Baum- 
garten, professor of criminal law at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, expert witness at the Bern 
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trials in 1934-35 (of which more later), 
[testified that] 176 passages of the protocols, 
located on 50 pages were based upon Joly.” 
[The book by Dr. Curtiss of which this pres- 
ent writing is an abstract, devotes 22 pages 
to a comparison in parallel columns, show- 
ing by direct quotations from Joly’s Dialogue 
and the protocols that the latter production 
is largely a plagiary of the former. These 
parallels are given on pp. 48-57 and in the 
appendix, pp. 95-106. ] 


“CHAPTER 4, A VISIT TO NILUS (PP. 61-27) 


“Among earlier anti-Semitic writings which 
probably influenced the contents of the pro- 
tocols may be mentioned books by Gougenot 
des Mousseaux 1869); Abbé E. A. Chabauty 
(1882); Edouard Drumont (1886); and Her- 
mann Goedsche who used the pseudonym Sir 
John Retcliffe. In 1868 Goedsche (Rethcliffe) 
included in his novel BIARRITZ a chapter 
The Jewish Cemetery in Prague and the 
Council of the Representatives of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. Goedsche later rewrote this 
piece of fiction as a veritable speech by a 
rabbi; and Butmi used it to substantiate the 
protocols. 

“The Legend of Antichrist by V. 8. Soloviev 
also contains numerous points of likeness to 
the protocols. 

“The attack on the gold standard as being 
‘ruin for the states that have adopted it,’ 
and the plan to substitute for gold ‘the 
standard of the value of labor power,’ coin- 
cide with known attitudes of the conserva- 
tive Russian society surrounding Butmi and 
Nilus, the publishers of the protocols, Butmi 
himself having written against the gold 
standard. ‘Inasmuch as there is some evi- 
dence to the effect that the protocols were 
fabricated by Russian reactionaries (as will 
be shown later), this fact is not without 
interest.’ 

“Count A. M. du Chayla, a Frenchman who 
lived for many years in Russia and became 


an Officer in the Russian Army, has testified 
that in 1909 he visited Nilus in Russia and 
was shown the manuscript of the protocols. 
Nilus explained how he had been given the 
manuscript by a woman who had received it 
from General Rachkovskii who ‘had removed 
the manuscript from the archives of the 


Freemasons,’ This General Rachkovskii ‘held 
important positions in the political police 
outside Russia, 1885-1902, chiefly in Paris, 
where he used unscrupulous methods in com- 
bating Russian revolutionaries living in 
France.’ When du Chayla suggested to Nilus 
that possibly General Rachkovskii had been 
mistaken about the authenticity of the 
protocols, Nilus admitted that they might be 
spurious, but thought that they might do 
much good nevertheless. ‘The mention of 
Rachkovekii is of great importance, as it sup- 
ports later testimony concerning Rachkov- 
skii’s part in the origin of the protocols.’ 


“CHAPTER 5. THE BERN TRIALS (PP. 73-93) 


“When Jews of Switzerland brought suit 
against certain editors for circulating im- 
proper literature (the protocols) the result- 
ing trial, 1934-35 threw considerable light on 
the origin of the protocols. 

“The defendants sought to avoid the 
question whether the protocols were genuine, 
merely claiming that they were not improper 
literature as legally defined while the plain- 
tiffs endeavored to show that the protocols 
were both improper literature and a forgery, 
and hence banned by the law. If the de- 
fendants possessed weighty evidence of the 
authenticity of the protocols, they were 
guilty of a serious strategic error in refusing 
to argue the question of authenticity, for the 
Bern case attracted wide attention through- 
out the world. It appears that this refusal 
was caused by lack of such evidence and the 
general weakness of the case for authen- 
ticity.’ 

“Numerous well-known writers, historians, 
and editors testified for the plaintiffs, in- 
cluding some who had talked with the men 
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who claimed they helped fabricate the proto- 
cols, The evidence points to Rachkovskii 
as the instigator of the plot with various 
of his agents doing the actual writing. 
Testimony was presented that the protocols 
had been forged somewhere outside Russia 
between the years 1896 and 1900. When the 
Czar had finally read them, he made marginal 
comments to the effect that the revolution 
of 1905 had been staged by leaders of Zion. 
A protest was made by some of his advisers, 
however, and they obtained permission to 
have an inquiry made into the protocols. It 
was established that the protocols were a 
forgery, and Rachkovskii, when taxed with 
it, did not deny the fact, but claimed that 
such methods were necessary. The Czar 
thereupon issued orders that a pure cause 
must not be defended with foul means.’ 

“At the Bern trials there was submitted in 
evidence a photostat of the minutes of the 
Moscow Censorship Committee for the ses- 
sion in which they considered Nilus’ book 
containing the protocols. 

“*The member of the committee who re- 
ported to the group concerning the manu- 
script advised that it be banned, as it was a 
forgery, a lie, and might create disturbances 
among the people. Nilus’ wife, a former 
lady-in-waiting at court, was able to use her 
influence to have the book approved in spite 
of this opposition. Neverthless, the member 
who had originally protested reported to his 
superior that several members of the com- 
mittee shared his opinion that this work was 
a dangerous forgery.’ 

“The famous historian, Prof. Pavel Miliu- 
kov, testified: ‘No educated man can believe 
in the protocols.’ 

“The verdict in the Bern trials, May 14, 
1935, found the protocols to be largely a 
plagiary of Joly’s book and improper and 
unlawful literature. Two of the defendants 
were fined. Upon appeal it was decided 
(1937), without regard to the question of 
authenticity, that the law was not broken 
because the protocols could not be defined as 
salacious. 


“SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 


“1, The protocols are an anonymous docu- 
ment. No evidence has ever been presented 
that the protocols were the product of Jewish 
leaders. 

“2, It was alleged by their publisher, Nilus, 
that the documents were stolen by a woman 
and were given to Russians who first pub- 
lished them. No one has ever personally 
identified the woman. 

“3. The Russians who first published the 
protocols admitted that they did not see the 
original manuscript, but came into posses- 
sion only of copies of the original. 

“4, The first publisher in book form, Nilus, 
a Russian, admitted that he could not prove 
the authenticity of the document. 

“5. Internal evidence discloses that refer- 
ences and language used in the protocols, 
supposed to have been done in 1897, are in- 
consistent with that date. 

“6. Those who uphold the protocols as au- 
thentic contend that they were designed by 
very able but scheming Jews who, on the 
other hand, were extremely stupid in reduc- 
ing their design to writing. This does not 
make sense, 

“7, It was clearly demonstrated by a Brit- 
ish journalist (non-Jewish) that large por- 
tions of the protocols were plagiarized from 
a book written to discredit the government 
of Napoleon III. Moreover, the French vol- 
ume, it has been shown, was once the prop- 
erty of the Russian political police; and there 
is other evidence to indicate that the proto- 
cols originated with and were used by the 
Russian political police. 

“8. Christian theologians have branded 
the protocols as forgeries. 

“9. At a recent trial in Bern, Switzerland, 
the court declared the protocols to he 
forgeries. 
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“Two pertinent quotations in closing. The 
first is from Father Pierre Charles, S. J., who 
wrote a book on the subject: 

“*The proof has been given that these pro- 
tocols are a forgery, clumsily plagiarized from 
the satiric work of Maurice Joly and com- 
posed with the aim of rendering the Jews 
odious by exciting against them the unre- 
flecting blind passions of the mob.’ 

“The second is the statement of Judge 
Meyer of the police court of Bern, made at 
the close of the trial: 

“T hope that 1 day there will come a time 
when no one will any longer comprehend how 
in the year 1935 almost a dozen fully sensible 
and reasonable men could for 14 days tor- 
ment their brains before a court of Bern over 
the authenticity or lack of authenticity of 
these so-called protocols, these “protocols” 
that, for all the harm that they have already 
caused and may yet cause, are nothing but 
ridiculous nonsense’.” 

(The book by Dr. Curtiss, of which the 
foregoing is an abstract with quotations, con- 
tains a bibliography, pp. 107-112.) 


THE FORT SUMNER IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
NEW MEXICO 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I desire 
to take a moment or two because of some 
remarks which were made during the 
call of the calendar by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] concerning the 
project known as the Fort Sumner irri- 
gation project. I am quite sure the 
Senator from Texas did not intend to 
make an assault on the financial integ- 
rity of that irrigation district. Never- 
theless he did say, Mr. President, that 
the bill was designed to bail out the dis- 
trict; that the district had failed. 

Mr. President, many years’ acquaint- 
ance with that district and its financial 


affairs convinces me absolutely to the 


contrary. In all the hearings we have 
hed on the bill, both in the House and in 
the Senate, and in all the discussions 
which have occurred between those in- 
terested in the project and other proj- 
ects, never before have I heard anyone 
assault the financial integrity of the 
district. I might with much better 
grace assault the financial integrity of 
the Red Bluff district in Texas; but, Mr. 
President, I see no good to be accom- 
plished by assaulting a neighbor, attack- 
ing his financial reputation or integrity, 
when that does me no good, as it would 
do me no good in this instance if I made 
such an attack on the Red Bluff district, 
and I shall not do so. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that the 
Fort Sumner irrigation district was a 
private concern organized many years 
ago. It has continued throughout the 
years as a private irrigation district. 
When most, if not all, the irrigation dis- 
tricts in the United States were receiv- 
ing the benefits of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, receiving money without in- 
terest, the Fort Sumner people were 
meeting their obligations and were pay- 
ing annual rates of interest, as they are 
now doing. 

The purpose of the bill, Mr. President, 
is not to relieve a financial condition for 
a district that has failed. It is to pro- 
vide the means of rehabilitating the 
properties of the district. At Fort Sum- 
ner there is a diversion dam diverting the 
water of the Pecos River’ under water 
rights long established, and there is no 
controversy over water rights. The bill 
should not affect or determine water 
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rights. That dam now has in the center 
an earth-filled section. Any consider- 
able flood on the Pecos River would wash 
out that earth-filled section and destroy 
it, possibly destroy the entire dam. 
Other parts of it are washing out now. 
The canal and other laterals of the dis- 
trict need rehabilitating. It was pro- 
posed to give to this district the same 
consideration that is received by other 
irrigation districts throughout the coun- 
try. 

The bill does provide—I had forgotten 
it until the Senator from Texas men- 
tioned it—for a 70-year period of time, 
instead of the usual 40-year period, but 
other districts have received extensions 
of time for payment. But that is not 
important. That is an immaterial mat- 
ter which could be worked out, and does 
not affect the merits of the district what- 
soever, or of the bill. That could be 
agreed upon. 

I do not want to argue and shall not 
argue the merits of the proposal except 
to say that the condition of the Pecos 
River is such that even now this spring, 
when there are rains falling in New 
Mexico, floods could rise and that dam 
could go out. It will take time to work 
out a compact at the best. Many years 
have passed, and we have not been able 
to agree. It has not always been the 
fault of New Mexico. It has not always 
been the fault of Texas. But it is just 
one of those complicated things. It is 
hoped that we can reach an agreement 
that will require completion, at the best, 
in perhaps 1, 2, or 4 years, because such 
compacts have to be ratified by the legis- 
latures of the States and then have to 
be ratified by the Congress. Floodwaters 
do not wait for agreement. They come 
down as they did so disastrously in Ore- 
gon within a week. What we are trying 
to do is not to prejudice Texas, not to 
injure her in any way, but merely to pre- 
serve what we have at Fort Sumner. 
I am quite sure that the Senator from 
Texas had no intention of reflecting upon 
the financial responsibility of that dis- 
trict, which has a most enviable record 
for the payment of its obligations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the Senator from New 
Mexico, and I do not care to. renew the 
argument over the bill, which was on the 
calendar, and to which I objected. I 
objected because I was representing the 
interests of my State. The Governor, 
the Board of Water Engineers of Texas, 
the Compact Commission, and all the 
other authorities who have anything to 
do with this subject have insisted that 
I take the position which I have taken. 

I have no desire to reflect on New 
Mexico or on this district. What I said 
was prompted by the fact that we re- 
cently passed a bill, which is now before 
the House, appropriating $70,000, as I 
recall—— 

Mr. HATCH. No; it authorized ex- 
penditures up to $60,000. I shall be most 
happy to explain the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care for 
an explanation. I merely wish to be 
accurate. We did authorize an appro- 
priation out of the Treasury—— 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, no. We authorized 
the Bureau of Reclamation to use its 
funds. , 
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Mr. CONNALLY. They are Govern- 
ment funds. 

Furthermore, the Budget Bureau ob- 
jected to the bill on the ground that 
it would require 70 years to repay the 
expenditures, whereas the rule in the 
case of other districts is 40 years. 

If I have offended the Senator, I am 
very sorry, I meant no offense. I have 
no prejudice against New Mexico, but 
I have the duty, on this floor, at least 
to represent the interests of my people. 
That was all I did. I am sorry that I - 
have aroused the ire of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the bill which we passed has 
been mentioned, I wish to explain just 
what that magnificent bill was. It was 
passed in anticipation of the possibility 
that flood waters might come down be- 
fore we would have time to do the re- 
habilitation work necessary. We author- 
ized the Bureau of Reclamation to ex- 
pend out of its funds the sum of $60,000 
when the floods came down. We au- 
thorized the Bureau to expend its funds 
to prevent disaster, damage, and destruc- 
tion of property, and perhaps loss of 
life similar to that which took place 
in Oregon. After the fire started we 
authorized the fire department to help 
put it out, provided the people of Fort 
Sumner paid back the amount of the 
expenditures, as we agreed to do. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize 
for a limited period of time the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
European displaced persons for perma- 
ment residence, and for other purposes. 

‘Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. WiteEy] is in 
Wisconsin today. I have received a re- 
quest from his office that I place in the 
ReEcorpD certain telegrams received by his 
Office indicating the desires of some of 
his Wisconsin constituents that the num- 
ber of displaced persons received by 
America be increased. Accordingly, I 
ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
grams be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Wausau, Wis., May 27, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Results of Governor’s survey circulated to 
parents of school children by- American As- 
sociation of University of Women indicated 
145 placements for displaced persons in Wau- 
sau area alone. Sentiment indicated the 
Wiley-Revercomb bill should double the 
quota. 

Mrs. WILLIAM URBAN, 
President, Wausau Branch, AUW. 


Mapison, Wis., May 27, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Large representative Madison committee 
again urges you to accept amendment to 
S. 2242, to :dmit larger number of displaced 
persons without undue _ discriminations. 
General feeling in Wisconsin favors more 
liberal attitude. 

RosaMOND E. RIcE, 
Secretary, Madison DP Committee. 
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Manpison, W1s., May 27, 1948. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 
Strongly urge admission of more displaced 
persons than permitted by bill S. 2242. 
LOWELL FRAUTSCHI. 


Wavusav, Wis., May 27, 1948. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

People of this community show willingness 
help DP’s. Hope you will feel same way. 

Emma Stuart. 
Wausau, Wis., May 27, 19/3. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We hope you remember that thousands of 
Wisconsin people are watching how the DP 
legislation is being handled. We favor the 
admission of 100,000 DP’s per year for 4 years. 
We hope you are representing us. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. NaTENSHON. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] for him- 
self and other Senators, on page 3, be- 
ginning in line 25. The amendment is 
lettered “D.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say for the information of the Senate 
that it is our intention to proceed with 
the displaced persons legislation. We 
would like very:much to conclude con- 
sideration of the pending measure. Be- 
cause of the importance of the legisla- 
tion, before debate is resumed I believe 
that there should be a quorum call. I 
therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Millikin 
Baldwin Hawkes Moore 
Ball Hayden Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bridges Hoey Myers 
Brooks Holland O’Daniel 
Buck Ives O’Mahoney 
Butler Jenner Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Capper Johnston, S.C. Revercomb 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Connally Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cordon Knowland Smith 
Donnell Langer Sparkman 
Downey Lodge Stennis 
Dworshak - Lucas Taft 
Eastland McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McFarland Thye 
Feazel McGrath Watkins 
Ferguson McKellar Wherry 
Flanders McMahon White 
George Magnuson Williams 
Green Malone Wilson 
Gurney Martin Young 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-five Se-ators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “D”, beginning on 
page 4, in line 10, offered by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] for him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I feel that 
there is very little, if anything, that I 
need to add to the very able speech made 
last Friday by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in support of this amendment. 
However, I made a commitment to those 
in charge of the amendments that I 
would make a few brief comments in 
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support of this particular amendment; 
and I always deliver on my commitments 
whenever it is humanly possible to do so. 
Therefore, I wish to reinforce with these 
few comments the able remarks made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I preface my remarks by saying that 
in the fall of 1946, I made an inspection 
tour of displaced-persons camps in 
Europe, and I did so at the suggestion 
of the then Secretary of War, Mr. Pat- 
terson. Upon my return from that 
European trip, I advised him of some of 
my observations and conclusions in re- 
spect to the displaced-persons problem. 
I said then what I have said many times 
on the floor of the Senate, and what I 
repeat now: That the war placed upon 
our country a great moral obligation to 
see to it that justice was done at the 
close of the war to the thousands upon 
thousands of displaced persons who 
have, in fact, been placed in what 
amount to concentration camps. I 
hasten to add that they are concentra- 
tion camps only in the sense that they 
are free of the type of persecution and 
punishment which were heaped upon 
displaced persons by the totalitarian 
States preceding VE-day. But one can- 
not go through the displaced-persons 
camps in Europe, Mr. President, without 
recognizing that our country, along with 
our allies who joined us in the fight for 
freedom, made 2 moral pledge that the 
persecution of minority groups by the 
totalitarian governments would be ended 
and the wrong corrected as far as it was 
humanly possible to do so. We have not 
fulfilled that pledge in its full measure 
as yet. 

We made tremendous sacrifices of 
American manhood, Mr. President, in 
support of that great ideal; and I take 
the position that in fairness and in keep- 
ing faith with the men who sacrificed 
their all for that ideal, along with other 
ideals for which the war was fought, we 
cannot any longer be delinquent in carry- 
ing out our obligation to see to it that 
justice is done the displaced persons. I 
think the matter is as simple as that. So 
far as Iam concerned, in considering the 
pending legislation, Mr. Pzesident, I shall 
not lose sight of that great goal. 

I have said before on tne floor of the 
Senate, and I now repeat, that I think 
following the war, the United States, 
along with other nations, should have 
participated in an international confer- 
ence, preferably through the United Na- 
tions, if possible, for the distribution of 
the displaced persons throughout the 
world in freedom-protecting countries. 
Not only have we not done that, Mr. 
President, but I think the historical rec- 
ord is clear that we have not even taken 
the lead, as a nation, in proposing such 
an international conference for the dis- 
tributing of displaced persons. It seems 
to me that the next best thing which 
we can do under the circumstances is to 
proceed with the passage of legislation 
of the type now before the Senate, by 
which we at least pledge ourselves to 
take 200,000 of the displaced persons and 
distribute them throughout our country 
in a manner which will be beneficial both 
to them and to the American people 
as a whole. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, with those 
preliminary remarks, I rise to support 
this particular amendment by making 
these formal commer.ts: The purpose of 
this amendment is to establish a fair, 
adequate, and just basis for the selection 
of displaced-persons immigrants. It pro- 
vides selection on the basis of a cross 
section of the groups and elements of 
displaced persons that existed in camps 
on January 1, 1948, in Italy and in the 
three western zones of Germany and 
Austria. At the request of the displaced 
persons, and for ease in control and ad- 
ministration, the Allied authorities in the 
International Relief Organization estab- 
lished the displaced persons in camps or 
centers according to groups and elements 
with a national, cultural, or historical 
affinity. 

Mr. President, I recall a visit of mine 
to one of the displaced persons camps. It 
was a Jewish camp. I remember very 
well that the director of that camp was 
Harold Fishbein, the brother of the dis- 
tinguished doctor in the United Siates, 
Dr. Fishbein. After I made an inspec- 
tion of that camp, I observed that in 
comparison with some other camps, there 
was a problem of improving the facilities 
of the camp. There was a problem of 
improving the sanitation, there was a 
problem of inculcating within certain 
segments of the population of that camp 
a better understanding of cleanliness 
and sanitary conditions. Harold Fish- 
bein obviously noticed that I was not par- 
ticularly impressed with some of the 
things I observed in the camp; and he 
made this comment to me, “Senator, this 
is not the cleanest camp you have seen 
in Europe; is it?” 

I said, “No; it is not.” 

He said, “But you should have seen it 
6 months ago. I want you to keep in 
mind the fact that these people bring 
with them the habits, the mores, the cul- 
tures, and the traits which character- 
ized them in the country from which 
they came. I do not want you to think 
of those in this camp solely as Jews; I 
want you to think of them primarily as 
Poles, because most of these people have 
come from the slums of Polish cities; and 
a characteristic of the Jews, of course, is 
their adaptability to the cultures and 
the mores of any people within whose 
boundaries they reside.” He then went 
on to point out that most of the people 
in the camps had fled from persecution 
and any attempt to return them from 
whence they came would mean either 
their exile or death. He expressed the 
view that 95 percent of them wanted to 
go to Palestine. A few wanted to go to 
South America and Canada. A few 
wanted to go to the United States. How- 
ever, I am satisfied that those from this 
camp who might be admitted into the 
United States under this bill would very 
quickly adapt themselves to American 
life. They showed every evidence of 
wanting to do whatever they could to 
meet whatever requirements we laid 
down. They showed the effects of terri- 
ble persecution and it seemed to me that 
their plight cried out to the humanitar- 
ianism of the American people. 

As I inspected the camp and observed 
the adult education program going on in 
the camp, the technical and vocational 
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training that was being given to these 
people, the superior craftsmanship that 
characterized their work, I recognized 
the great potentiality of these people, 
Mr. President, as suitable emigrants to 
various countries of the world, including 
our own country. I have been insistent 
that we recognize that the displaced per- 
sons problem is not a Jewish problem. 
It is not a Polish problem. It is not a 
Czech problem. It is a problem that con- 
fronts all people who have fled from 
areas of persecution in Europe into dis- 
placed persons camps, which are now, 
Mr. President, being almost 100 percent 
financed by the American taxpayer. 
Only 20 percent in round numbers of 
these people are Jewish, and it is my 
position, Mr. President, that they should 
receive the same proportionate treat- 
ment that displaced persons of other 
nationalities should receive. 

When I was in Vienna I visited another 
camp comprised almost entirely of Jews. 
I did not find a finer camp in all Europe, 
Mr. President, than this particular dis- 
placed persons camp filled with Jews. 
I call attention to this comparison of 
these two Jewish camps because in the 
latter camp we did not have the dis- 
placed persons coming from slum areas 
of some of the great cities of Europe that 
were overrun by Germany. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in just a 
moment. We had there a group of 
Jewish people, many of them being what 
we would call in this country middle- 
class people. They were people of con- 
siderable education and fine cultural 
background. Those people in my judg- 
ment ought to receive their proportion- 
ate treatment in the distribution of dis- 
placed persons as well as the people of 
other nationalities. 

I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was very much 
interested, Mr. President, in hearing the 
Senator say he had first visited the camp 
outside Berlin to which he has made ref- 
erence, and that he then visited the camp 
in Vienna. The committee of which I 
was a member visited many of those 
camps, and I want to say that the camp 
in Vienna—I believe it is the same one 
the Senator visited, in the heart of the 
city of Vienna—was splendidly run and 
operated. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Senator the fact that the camp in Ger- 
many to which he referred was run by 
the PCIRO, while the camp in Vienna 
was under the control of the United 
States Army. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is a mark- 
ed distinction in the operation of the two 
camps. The camp under the direction of 
the Army was splendidly run and clean, 
so different from the camp under IRO. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
suggest to my good friend from West Vir- 
ginia that the great difference, however, 
was not so much in the operation of the 
camp, as far as the agency that was 
operating it was concerned, but the places 
from which occupants of the camps 
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themselves came. I think the Senator 
would find that there is quite a difference 
in the territories from which the occu- 
pants of the two camps came. I think he 
will find that the camp to which I re- 
ferred as being outside Berlin was made 
up largely of people who came in from the 
slum areas and the ghetto sections of 
large Polish cities. 

Mr. President, I was saying that at 
the request of the displaced persons and 
for ease of control and administration, 
the allied authorities and IRO estab- 
lished the displaced persons in camps 
or centers according to groups and ele- 
ments with a national, cultural, or his- 
torical affinity. For example, the major 
groups are the Balts, Poles, Soviets, 
Yugoslavs, Jews, and others. Except 
for the last-mentioned miscellaneous 
group, of which all camps have some, 
each of these groups is generally assigned 
to a separate camp. These groups are 
co sed of elements. For example, 
the Baltic group is made up of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians, and the Po- 
lish group consists of Poles and Ukrani- 
ans, and soforth. I digress just to make 
a comment or two on one of the Sude- 
tenland German displaced-persons 
camps. I was brought up as a boy in 
a German agricultural community in 
Wisconsin, and I was very much inter- 
ested in observing this Sudetenland Ger- 
man displaced-persons camp, because I 
found there, Mr. President, people who 
put me in mind very much of our neigh- 
bors in the German community in Wis- 
consin, where I spent my boyhood. They 
were people of similar type, thrifty, 
hard-working German people who many 
years ago had gone to Czechoslovakia 
and who escaped from Czechoslovakia, or 
who were sent out from Czechoslovakia 
after VE-day. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am impressed 
with what the Senator says about these 
so-called Volksdeutsche people who have 
been compelled to leave Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia and Sudetenland, after 
they had lived there for several genera- 
tions, I am advised. The Senator un- 
derstands, however, that under the IRO 
constitution those people are not consid- 
ered displaced, although I want to say 
I think they are very much, in fact, dis- 
placed people. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my opinion that 
under the legislation that is pending it 
would be possible for a proportionate 
share of those people in those camps to 
be included among the 200,000 people that 
would come into this country. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I agree with the 
Senator, but to do so we shall have to 
make our own definition of displaced 
persons within the pending bill, as we 
have a perfect right to do. 

Mr. MORSE. That will never bother 
me. Iagree with the Senator from West 
Virginia that we should take our share 
of these people. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I advise the 
Senator at this point, if he will yield 
further, that they are not extras and 
would not be extras in the amendment 
now pending to which the Senator speaks. 
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Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
support their being embraced in the final 
bill. I am simply calling attention to 
them because they are part of the dis- 
placed person population of Europe, no 
matter what definition is applied by the 
IRO. The comment I was seeking to 
make was that these people represent, as 
far as American immigration history is 
concerned, a type of people who have 
turned out to be among the best citizens 
of this country. They are people with a 
long agricultural background, they are a 
people which in my judgment could be 
distributed in the farming areas of 
America to the great benefit of our coun- 
try. They in very short order would fit 
into the agricultural economy of this 
country. 

May I say, as the record in this debate 
has already made clear, there is a great 
need for a good many displaced persons 
who can be absorbed into the agricultural 
economy of this country. 

A check of the camps will show many 
who have a dairy background and they 
contribute a group of people who could 
be used in the dairy industry of this 
country. I think that any fear people 
may have to the effect that admitting 
200,000 into the United States, is going 
to create an unemployment problem or 
augment an unemployment problem in 
this country, is a fear that is not well 
founded. If we distribute them widely 
enough and distribute them in accord- 
ance with their special skills and eco- 
nomic background, we shall have ade- 
quate room for them in this country 
without doing any damage to our employ- 
ment needs. 

To solve this displaced persons prob- 
lem, resettlement in my judgment is re- 
quired of all these groups and elements. 
Opportunities for resettlement should be 
distributed equitably to the displaced 
persons within these various groups and 
elements. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The _ Senator 
speaks of distribution. So far as I am 
concerned, and I speak for the commit- 
tee, I feel with certainty there is no 
distinction, certainly no discrimination, 
intended between any persons because of 
their religion or their race, but there are 
differences drawn among those persons 
who are in fact displaced persons and 
who have been in camp longest and have 
a preference. I take it that the Senator 
is as much interested in distribution in 
this country as he is in distribution 
among the camps. 

Mr. MORSE. I certainly am. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The pending bill 
goes very definitely to that point, and it 
is necessary that it do so, in view of the 
history of distribution of the displaced 
persons who have already come into the 
United States. 

We have the figures for approximately 
17,000 of them since December 1945. As 
has been stated repeatedly on the floor, 
it is estimated that approximately 50,000 
displaced persons will, under the present 
law, come into this country by July 1 of 
this year. Let us see what the statistics 
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show. Approximately 89.9 percent of 
those admitted into the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, settled in cities or urban areas. 
Fifty percent settled in New York City 
alone. So it is a problem to see that 
they are properly distributed. That is 
one reason why there is a provision in 
the committee’s bill, long considered by 
the committee, on this state of facts, 
which requires that 50 percent of the 
persons coming here shall go to the farm 
areas, for several reasons. Proper dis- 
tribution of the persons who come in 
means a ready assimilation of them. 
The housing problem in rural areas is not 
so acute, and there is greater oppor- 
tunity to find places in which to live 
without displacing persons now living 
here. So, when the Senator speaks of 
distribution, I hope and I know he in- 
cludes the distribution of these persons, 
so that they shall not settle down in 
urban areas in groups and live there, but 
will settle in rural areas and take up 
whatever housing may be afforded them. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s comment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like also 
to say to the Senator that if one of the 
first amendments, supported by the able 
Senator from Oregon, should be followed 
through it would do away completely 
with the idea of distribution. Further- 
more, even if this amendment, which I 
shall speak of later, is agreed to, it will 
put persons who are not, in fact, orig- 
inally displaced persons, on a par with 
such persons, and will mix those who 
have come in long after the persons who 
were in moved out of their country and 
who are in truth the displaced persons 
who were first in the camps, and as to 
whom, while not giving complete prefer- 
ence to them, the committee thought 
they should have a 50-percent preference 
over others. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In listening to 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, it occurred to 
me that in the question of distribution 
it is essential to place those who will 
come into the United States as nearly as 
possible with people of their own nation- 
ality, with relatives, if possible, but cer- 
tainly with people who speak their lan- 
guage and who understand their prob- 
lems. Some of them will be in the cities 
and some in the country. But to say 
that 50 percent must be farmers seems 
to me to be unfair to the persons who 
are now in camps, a large percentage of 
whom of certain racial groups are not 
farmers. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator permit 
me to reply, and then I shall give the 
Senator from West Virginia an opportu- 
nity to reply. 

I think I understand the basis of what 
the Senator from West Virginia said in 
regard to the distribution problem. I 
think the Senator and I have this dis- 
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agreement, that is, that he would pro- 
pose to establish what I shall call a fixed 
or iron-clad procedure which compels 
distribution for distribution’s sake, irre- 
spective of individual needs, the back- 
ground of the individual, his friends or 
relatives in this country, or where he 
might best fit into American economic 
life. I do not think we should handicap 
the administration of the problem by lay- 
ing down a fixed rule such as the one 
which I think the Senator from West 
Virginia lays down by his 50 percent re- 
quirement. I should not be a bit sur- 
prised—I may be proved to be wrong as 
future events develop—to find a percent- 
age distributed in the agricultural econ- 
omy oi this country far in excess of 50 
percent. If that is the decision which 
the Administrator should reach after 
studying the case history of the individu- 
als concerned, I think they should be put 
in the agricultural areas in whatever per- 
centage the case history facts warrant. 
However, the decision should be deter- 
mined by the background and the capa- 
bilities of the individuals concerned. 
What I do not like about the proposal of 
the Senator from West Virginia is that it 
seems to me the Senator is trying to ap- 
ply a rather arbitrary rule of thumb to a 
human problem which should be left to 
the discretion of the Administrator, in 
the light of the needs of the individuals 
concerned. 

I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If we were tak- 
ing all the displaced persons, the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon might 
be sound; but we know we cannot take 
all of them; we can take only a propor- 
tion of them. As the bill stands now, 
200,000 may cOme in. We must recog- 
nize the problems that will be faced. We 
must recognize the problem of housing; 
we must see that they are properly 
housed in rural districts where there is 
less crowding and less lack of housing 
facilities than in any urban center of 
the country. 

Let me say in reply to the remark made 
by the able Senator from Massachusetts, 
if I may, when he speaks of settling them 
where their kinsmen are situated, that 
is a very laudable and desirable thing; 
but I point out that under our present 
law they come in as nonquota immi- 
grants; they are not even charged 
against a quota. So I think that plays 
less part in this situation than may be 
indicated in the first place. It is a good 
thing for the immigrants who have come 
here and established themselves as citi- 
zens of this country that close kinsmen 
should have a preference. But they are 
not even charged against the quotas. So 
that the displaced-persons question does 
not involve to any great extent the ques- 
tion of kinsmen. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not mean 
such close kin as the Senator indicates. 
On Saturday evening I was in the city 
of Chicopee, where there are many citi- 
zens of Polish and French descent. It 
is logical for people who come from 
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Poland, who speak Polish, and do not 
speak English, to migrate into a city 
of that character, where they can be em- 
ployed. That is better than to go into 
an area in which their language is not 
spokcn at all. That is what I had refer- 
ence to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that I want 
to understand him correctly. Does he 
feel that people who come here to be 
amalgamated, and to grow into this coun- 
try, to be absorbed into its life must be 
grouped according to original nationality 
with those who speak the same language? 
I cannot agree with that view. That has 
been the theory of our law, but the law 
has worked out wonderfully well and 
those who have come have in most in- 
stances made excellent citizens. It is, 
however, because they have accepted and 
adopted the laws of this country, and not 
because they were congregated and 
grouped together. I think one of the 
valuable things in the bill is the provi- 
sion for dissemination of these people 
throughout the country, so that they 
may become part and parcel of America 
and adopt the ideas of our Government 
and of our living, and make their con- 
tributions, rather than have them set- 
tled in close colonies among themselves, 
and particularly in the cities. I think 
that is to be avoided. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to prolong the discuss’on of 
this question with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, but I merely 
point out, for instance, that in the 
churches in many American commun- 
ities immigrants can understand the 
methods of worship, where the priests, 
we will say, speak their language. It is 
all very helpful. Of course those who 
may come into the country are going to 
be amalgamated into our customs and 
abide by our laws, but there are churches 
in Massachusetts where the services are 
conducted in French, some where the 
services are conducted in the Polish lan- 
guage, and I am confident that there are 
similar churches in the Senator’s State. 
That is all I mean. I want them amal- 
gamated into communities where they 
will be happy, and will make good 
citizens. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course it has its 
value, but let me state a very prime factor 
when it comes to receiving these peop'e 
into the United States. Our country is 
becoming quite crowded. I read into 
the Recorp a few days ago a statement 
from the New York Times to the effect 
that the population of the United States 
has grown to more than 145,000,000. I 
think the prime factor in considering the 
entry of these foreigners, particularly 
where a number are to be brought in over 
and beyond the quota, is distribution gen- 
erally among the people of this country, 
so that the immigrants may more quickly 
be taken up and become a part of Amer- 
ica. That is necessary. Unless they be- 
come a part of America, unless they 
adopt the customs and thinking of 
America, we will have a very bad situa- 
tion on our hands. It is with the ex- 
pectation that they will do so that we 
— been supporting the immigration 
aw. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
I understand the point of view of the 
Senator from West Virginia, and cer- 
tainly with his over-all, ultimate objec- 
tive the junior Senator from Oregon is 
not in disagreement. I think our dis- 
agreement is by way of the procedure we 
are to adopt, rather than the accom- 
plishment of the over-all objective. 

Mr. President, on page 4, lines 10 to 14 
of the bill, which this amendment pro- 
poses to change, provides that 50 per- 
cent of visas issued shall be made avail- 
able to eligible displaced persons whose 
place of origin or country of nationality 
has been annexed by a foreign power. 

This provision is an administratively 
difficult restriction upon eligibility. An- 
nexed is evidently meant to cover, in the 
main, the Baltic States and former Po- 
land east of the Curzon line. The United 
States Government has definitely refused 
to recognize that such territories have 
been annexed. 

In proof of that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to introduce at this point an 
exhibit, which I shall call “Exhibit A.” 
It consists of a letter from the State De- 
partment under date of March 26, 1948, 
a letter which went out to the governors 
of the various States of this country. It 
is a letter in which our Government 
makes very clear, through the State De- 
partment, that we at no time have rec- 
ognized the Baltic states and Poland as 
being so-called annexed countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ToyE 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 26, 1948. 
The Honorable the GoveRNOR oF 

Sir: There have recently come to the De- 
partment’s attention several cases in which 
@ person acting as attorney for the Consul 
General of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics in New York City, claimed the right 
in behalf of nonresident Latvians, Estonians 
and Lithuanians to receipt for their distribu- 
tive shares derived from estates in process of 
probate. 

The Department has never recognized the 
incorporation of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania into the Soviet Union, and consequently 
does not regard Soviet consular officers 
or their attorneys as having any right to act 
on behalf of nonresident Latvian, Estonian 
or Lithuanian nationals with respect to dis- 
tributive shares owing to them from estates 
of persons dying in the United States. In 
the cases of Latvian and Estonian nationals, 
such right has been reserved to consular of- 
ficers of the respective countries by article 
XXV of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights of 1928 between the 
United States and Latvia (45 Stat. 2641) and 
article XXIV of the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Consular Rights of 1928 be- 
tween the United States and Estonia (44 
Stat. 2379). Moreover, even in the absence 
of applicable treaty provisions, the Depart- 
ment does not consider that Soviet consular 
officers in the United States have any right 
to represent nationals of a third country, 
whether residing in the United States or else- 
where, without the country’s consent. It is 
respectfully requested that you advise the 
courts of your State having to do with pro- 
bate proceedings of the position of the De- 
partment with respect to the incorporation 
of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union, 
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and that you request them in considering 
the validity of powers of attorney given by 
persons in the Baltic States to Soviet officials 
in the United States or their attorneys to 
give appropriate consideration to this De- 
partment’s position of nonrecognition of So- 
viet sovereignty in Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. 

As you doubtless know, it has been gen- 
erally recognized by American writers on in- 
ternational law as well as by the courts that 
the questions as to what regime in a foreign 
country is to be recognized as the govern- 
ment thereof and what persons are to be 
recognized as representing such regime are 
matters for determination by the executive 
branch of our Government, although there 
have been some instances in which the legis- 
lative branch has had a part in the recogni- 
tion of new states. Needless to say, where 
the conclusion of a treaty or the sending of 
an ambassador or minister is involved, the 
Senate has a part. (I Moore, International 
Law Digest, 245-247; 1 Hackworth, Digest 
of International Law, 161 et seq.; 1 Hyde, 
International Law (2d ed.) 156 et seq.; 
Hershey, J. G., The Legal Effects of Recogni- 
tion in International Law, p. 24; Berdahl, 
Cc. A. The Power of Recognition, 14 Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law (1920) 519. 
See also Jones v. United States (137 U. 8. 
202, 212); Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (246 
U. S. 297, 302); Guaranty Trust Co. v. United 
States (304 U. S. 126, 187); United States v. 
Pink (315 U. S. 229, 230) .) 

Very truly yours, 
Ernest A. Gross, 
The Legal Adviser 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
tion as it stands, therefore, would either 
constitute a congressional recognition of 
the annexation, or it would bring about 
a@ nullification of the act, as at least 
50 percent of the visas must be issued un- 
der the priority. If only a handful of 
cases qualified under this priority, the 
full 100 percent would be a negligible 
number. 

Moreover, the section would imply 
that the displaced persons from the so- 
called annexed areas have suffered more, 
or are more deserving, than those from 
the U. S. S. R. or Yugoslavia or Poland. 

There does not seem to be any justi- 
fication for distinguishing in this man- 
ner among displaced persons from vari- 
ous areas behind the iron curtain. 

This proposed amendment, if adopted, 
not only will correct this situation but 
will also make possible the selection of 
the best qualified from among all the 
groups of displaced persons; and will 
not discriminate against equally eligible 
groups or individuals. 

AMENDMENT IS MORE PRACTICAL THAN DISTRI- 
BUTION ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY ONLY 
This proposal is not only fair and just, 

but it is also practical. The population 
of our country is made up of groups and 
elements similar to those represented 
among the displaced persons. Their 
origins are from the same areas and 
nationalities from which the displaced 
persons originate. These groups of 
citizens have a particular concern and 
interest in their like groups in our dis- 
placed persons centers. 

To refer to an example I cited earlier 
in my remarks in regard to the German 
community in Wisconsin where I grew 
up, I think the administration of the act 
should be free to see to it that the dis- 
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placed persons who could best adjust 
themselves to the mores and the char- 
acteristics of that particular Wisconsin 
community should be sent to that com- 
munity. In other words, I do not want 
the Administrator tied down with any of 
the procedural restrictive clauses which 
seem to me to characterize the bill we are 
seeking to amend. 

We are desirous of having wide dis- 
tribution of the immigrants throughout 
the country. On that point I agree with 
the Senator from West Virginia. Their 
distribution as well as their rehabilita- 
tion will to a large measure be dependent 
upon the assistance of local citizens, 
communities, and agencies. Likewise, 
the support of national and local volun- 
tary agencies in this undertaking is re- 
quired. These agencies in the main 
have sectarian or group interests, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts has so ably 
pointed out in the colloquy this after- 
noon. 

This amendment will stimulate the re- 
quired support and coordinated efforts 
of all the local, State, and National 
groups and agencies. It will thereby 
assure the success of this program. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


This amendment requires distribution 
of the issuance of visas on a fair, just, 
and equitable basis. It requires a selec- 
tion on a cross-section basis of the dis- 
placed persons population as existed on 
January 1, 1948. We must have some 
starting date from which to make the 
measurement, and January 1, 1948, seems 
to be a fair, practical, and reasonable one. 

The actual numbers eligible by groups 
and elements will have to be determined 
by the displaced persons commission 
provided in section 4 of the bill. Based 
on the latest available compiled reports 
of the occupetion authorities and PCIRO 
of displaced persons in camps, dis- 
tribution among the respective groups 
and elements of 200,000 displaced per- 
sons under this amendment would be 
approximately as follows. The Senator 
from Massachusetts referred to these 
statistics in his speech Friday, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have them in- 
corporated again in my remarks for em- 
phasis purposes. They are presented in 
the form of a table, and I ask that the 
table be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Percent | Number 


46, 000 
51,000 
84, 000 
1,000 
7,000 
11, 000 


200, 000 


For more detailed break-down, see table B. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask consent to 
have inserted as exhibit B the January 
1, 1940, estimate, in camp or in center, 
population by major groups and ele- 
ments for Italy and three western zones 
of Germany and Austria. 






























































































































































































































































































































































There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 
Exuisit B 
Jan. 1,1948 (estimate *), in camp or in center, 
population by major groups and elements 
for Italy and three western zones of Ger- 
many and Austria 








Latvian 


Poles 


1 Based on Nov. 30, 1947, occupation authorities and 
PCIRO reports. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
cluding my remarks, I reiterate what I 
said in the beginning, that I think all 
we are seeking is to carry out what I 
conceive to be a great moral obligation 
owed displaced persons which rests 
upon the Allies who were victorious in 
the war. We have the obligation to see 
to it that these displaced persons are 
put in environments where they, too, can 
enjoy the freedom which we fought to 
save in World War II. We need to keep 
in mind the fact that today the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are paying the bill for 
maintaining these thousands of displaced 
persons in what can be best described 
as concentration camps without persecu- 
tion. Further, let me say-that one can- 
not visit them, one cannot observe them, 
without recognizing the great psycho- 
logical damage which is being done to 
the persons who are kept in these camps, 
in that their belief in our willingness to 
keep faith with them is badly shaken. 
Many of them at great risks fought for us 
behind the lines in the great under- 
ground army. They helped fight the 
enemy from the rear as our men attacked 
from the front. They believed in our 
fight for freedom. 

Mr. President, I close by saying there 
is one other point we should not over- 
look, that here again it seems to me as 
a people are called upon to put into prac- 
tice that great spiritual basis of democ- 
racy which, after all, is to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuYeE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuv- 
s0Nn] for himself and other Senators, on 
page 4, line 10, being the amendment 
lettered “D.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. Before we vote on the 
amendment offered by the ed 
Senator from Michigan on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators, can I call up an 
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amendment which I have lying on the 
table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
amendment that is before the Senate 
now is the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan for himself and 
other Senators. It will have to be dis- 
posed of before the Senator from North 
Dakota can offer his amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Then, Mr. President, I 
am going to speak on my amendment 
which I propose to call up later. I ask 
that I not be interrupted, but at the 
conclusion of my remarks I shall be very 
glad indeed to answer any questions any 
Senator may care to ask me. 

Mr. President, if today there were a 
bill introduced into the Senate which 
provided that a blood relative of General 
Eisenhower could not come to the United 
State: I do not believe there would be a 
single vote in favor of it. If today a bill 
were introduced which provided that a 
blood relative of Wendell Willkie could 
not come to the United States I do not 
believe there would be a single vote in 
favor of it. If today a bill were intro- 
duced which provided that blood rela- 
tives of Harold Stassen could not come 
to the United States I do not believe 
there would be a single vote in favor of 
it. I could continue and enumerate lit- 
erally thousands of names that are in 
the same category. 

Carl Schurz, the father of civil service, 
and one of the most distinguished Sen- 
ators in the history of this country, could 
not have come to the United States if the 
situation which now exists had existed 
at the time he came here. Some mem- 
bers of the Cabinet—and at one time a 
majority of the Cabinet of the United 
States—could not have come to America 
if the same conditions had existed then 
as exist now. 

Mr. President, when I leave my office in 
the morning and look over toward the 
Congressional Library on the left I see 
a building which was designed by a man 
of German ethnic origin. If the present 
situation had then prevailed, even though 
legislation similar to that contained in 
the amendment proposed by my distin- 
guished friends, the Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts and Oregon, had been in ef- 
fect, he could not have come to America. 

As I walk toward the Capitol I see 
the dome of this beautiful building. The 
man who designed that dome could not 
have come to the United States had con- 
ditions which now prevail been in exist- 
ence at that time. 

Over to the left of me as I walk toward 
the Capitol is the beautiful Post Office 
Building. Yet the man who designed 
that building, who was a man of German 
ethnic origin, could not have come to the 
United States had present conditions 
then existed. 

I walk up the steps of the Capitol. In 
the Capitol Building itself I see many 
beautiful paintings. One is Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. Yet the painter 
of that picture could not have entered 
the United States had the present law 
then been in existence, even th 
legislation similar to the amendments 
now proposed had also been enacted. 

At the other end of the Capitol we 
find the beautiful painting, Westward 
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the Course of Empire Takes Its Way. 
The painter of that mural likewise could 
not have come to the United States had 
the present situation existed when he 
came here. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I asked 
that Inot be interrupted. I shall be glad 
to answer any questions when I have 
concluded my remarks. 

Mr. President, in order to correct the 
situation I have described I have offered 
an amendment which is lying on the 
desk. I ask that it be read by the clerk. 
It is my amendment lettered “B.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that that amendment can- 
not be read at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. Then, Mr. President, 
if the clerk cannot read it I shall read it 
and no one can stop me from reading it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator can read it for the information 
of the Senate, but he cannot offer it at 
this time because there is an amendment 
now pending. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is it not proper 
and entirely within the rules of the Sen- 
ate to have the clerk read the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate? 
That is what the Senator from North 
Dakota asked for, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The Chair meant to say that the clerk 
could read the amendment for the in- 
formation of the Senate, but that it could 
not be acted upon at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. It was my request that 
the amendment be read. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand the 
Senator from North Dakota simply asked 
that the amendment be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The Curer Crerx. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. From and after the effective date 
of this act, all persons of German ethnic 
origin who were born in Poland, Czechosio- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia, and 
who on the effective date of this act reside in 
and are citizens of Germany or Austria, shall, 
for the purposes of the immigration laws of 


the United States, be deemed to have been 
born in Germany or Austria. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
asked that I be not interrupted until I 
conclude my statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Isimply wish to say 
that the amendment would not be appro- 
priate as an amendment to the displaced- 
persons bill. The Senator’s amendment 
would amend the immigration law, since 
it provides that the persons covered by 
it shall be deemed to have been born in 
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Germany or Austria, and they would 
come in under the regular quota. 

Mr. LANGER. I have an amendment 
lettered “A” which is an amendment of 
the immigration law, which I shall also 
offer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator’s amendment lettered “B” provide 
that the persons in question shall be con- 
sidered to have been born in Germany 
and Austria? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So they would 
come into the United States under the 
regular immigration law, under the reg- 
ular quotas. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. But I am offer- 
ing three amendments, for three different 
purposes. 

Mr. President, I was interested in what 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] said a mo- 
ment ago. _He said he was born in Wis- 
consin, in a German settlement, and he 
would like some of these displaced per- 
sons settled among their relatives in the 
State of Wisconsin. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] comes 
from a State in which there are many 
citizens of German origin. The same is 
true with respect to Minnesota, the State 
of the present Presiding Officer [Mr. 
TuyYE]. There are many individuals of 
German ancestry in the State of Minne- 
sota. There are many citizens of Ger- 
mar ancestry in the State of my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Ferguson]. The same is 
true respecting many other of the States 
of the Union. Under the law as it now 
is, and as it is being administered by the 
Department of State, displaced persons 
who are relatives of such persons in our 
various States cannot come into the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I have here scores of 
letters confirming that statement; and 
in my Office I have several hundred more 
such letters. These letters come from 
fine citizens of the United States who 
have lived in one of our States for 30, 
35 or 40 years and desire to have a 
brother or a sister or a nephew or a niece 
come into the United States. I found 
upon investigation that such persons are 
not admissible. 

Mr. President, I was interested in the 
eloquent address made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. In his closing remarks he said 
we “should do unto others as we would 
have others do unto us.” But I suggest, 
Mr. President, that certainly the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota during all the 
time he has served in the Senate never 
once has voted for any kind of bill that 
provided for discrimination, whether it 
was against the people of East India, the 
people of China, or Korea, or whether 
it was against Jews, Negroes, or Indo- 
nesians. I have always believed that all 
men ought to be treated upon an equal 
basis by this country, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or language. 

We have before us a bill which 
promises to do much good for all the 
displaced persons. But no person of 
German ethnical origin is permitted to 
come into this country. 
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Mr. President, I need say only that 
this is a continuation of the kind of 
treatment which the German people 
have been receiving ever since the war 
ended. Yesterday the news came over 
the radio, and it was in all the daily 
newspapers of this country, I take it— 
certainly in all the Washington dailies 
and the New York Herald-Tribune—that 
at the election held 3 days ago in Ger- 
many 1214 percent voted the Communist 
ticket. The people of this country and 
Army officers were said to have been 
shocked and surprised. They could 
not understand it. If those folks had 
been reading some of the speeches made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Easttanp], or if they had 
followed some of the speeches made 
by the. distinguished acting majority 
leader [Mr. WHERRY] they would under- 
stand perfectly why one out of eight 
voters who voted in the American zone 
3 days ago voted Communist. 

One has only to look back to what 
Herbert Hoover said a short time ago, 
after he returned from Europe, where 
he went at the request of President Tru- 
man. Herbert Hoover said at that time: 

There can be no decent-minded humane 
person who does not recoil at the periodic 
famines in Germany. And every thinking 
person will realize that maintenance of their 
working vitality is essential if Europe is to 
be restored and the American taxpayer re- 
lieved of this gigantic burden. 


A few minutes ago my distinguished 
friend from Oregon [Mr. MorseE] referred 
to the fact that the American tax- 
payer had to foot the bill for these dis- 
placed persons. Although the displaced 
persons number roughly only 1,323,000, or 
even a smaller number, because some of 
them have gone since that count was 
made, nothing was said about approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 Volksdeutsche who 
have poured in from the various countries 
I have named—Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. As 
the Russians came in and took possession 
of those countries, the citizens of those 
countries, whose forbears left Germany 
100, 200, 300, 500 or 600 years ago, got out 
of those countries because they were of 
German ethnic origin. Nearly 15,000,000 
of them left. Of those 15,000,000, be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 are dead. 
They are gone, at a time when the United 
States is active in Europe ostensibly to 
help them. 

Continuing with what Mr. Hoover 
said—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be glad to yield 
for questions after I shall have con- 
cluded. Mr. Hoover further stated: 

These periodic reductions of the ration 
during the past 2 years below the endurance 
level are not due to any ill will or lack of 
effort on the part of the Military Government 
in Germany itself. They arise from lack of 
Russia cooperation; bad crops; destruction of 
fertilizer factories— 


I am certain that every Senator will 
remember the pleas made on this floor by 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EAsTLAND] and by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] and var- 
ious other Senators, that factories manu- 
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facturing fertilizer, soap, and many other 
things be left untouched. In spite of the 
advice of former President Herbert 
Hoover they were torn down. More than 
600 of them were dismantled. Mr. 
Hoover said: oe 


They arise from lack of Russian coopera- 
tion; bad crops; destruction of fertilizer fac- 
tories; added millions of expellees from ad- 
joining areas; a weak local German govern- 
ment in collecting farm supplies; world food 
shortages; and the paralysis of bizonal manu- 
facturing industries with the resultant lack 
of exports with which to buy food for them- 
selves. With the British inability to pay 
their half share, the whole burden of cover- 
ing the food deficit is now thrust upon the 
United States. 


Mr. Hoover continued: 


I have recently supported additional con- 
gressional appropriations to raise the rations 
from the unbelievably low 1,340 calories for 
the “normal consumer” (2,200 is necessary for 
public health) and to maintain the extra- 
meal feeding of some 5,000,000 children now 
in progress. 


Former President Herbert Hoover men- 
tions 5,000,000 children. The other day 
we voted $67,000,000 for IRO to feed little 
children; but German children are spe- 
cifically excluded. 

I remember well when the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, in October 1943: 

We are not fighting the German women 
and the German children. We are fighting 
Hitler and all that Hitler stands for. 


The net result is that after 3 years 
former President Hoover report2d that 
5,000,000 children needed to be fed. Asa 
matter of fact, according to Mr. Hoover, 


they are not being fed at a standard nec- 
essary for public health. 

Former President Hoover 
stated: 

The total cost to the American taxpayer of 
feeding the Germans is now at the rate of 
$600,000,000 per annum, and even this is 
probably not enough. Nothing but a change 
in fundamental policies by the western na- 
tions so often recommended by many investi- 
gators, including myself, will remedy the 
situation. 


In Europe with Mr. Hoover was Mat- 
thew Woll, chairman of the American 
Federation of Labor committee on inter- 
national labor. What did he say? 

Germany, formerly the industrial heart of 
Europe, can atone for some of the wrong 
done to other nations by putting its skilled 
workers and factories at the service of the 
European Recovery Plan. The first step to 
that end is to provide Germans with food so 
that they may be sustained in body and mind 
and able to work. 


I am coming back to this subject in a 
few minutes. I have before me an arti- 
cle which was published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, to show exactly why the 
Germans over there cannot work. Mat- 
thew Woll says: 

The first step to that end is to provide Ger- 
mans with food so that they may be sustained 
in body and mind and able to work. 


But, Mr. President, they cannot work. 
Why? During the time of Hitler there 
were only two parties in Germany. The 
Germans were either in favor of Hitler 
or they were against him. If they were 
against him, they were denominated 


further 
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Communists. There were literally mil- 
lions of people in Germany who were 
neither in favor of Hitler nor in favor of 
the Communists. But when the western 
nations obtained control and set up the 
military government in Germany, foolish 
as it may seem to the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they began to denazify millions of 
people, and they subjected them to trial. 

Here is what the Saturday Evening 
Post had to say about this matter, about 
which I have spoken time and time again 
upon the floor of the Senate. Iread now 
from an editorial appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post on July 12, 1947: 

“How does denazification work in Ger- 
many?” 

We have been lately getting a spate of 
official utterances to the effect that Europe 
must help itself because Uncle Sam has only 
two hands. This has been true for some 
time, just as it is also true that reorganiza- 
tion of Europe will require strong support 
from America, support which entails con- 
siderable risk; but, we hope, not so much 
risk as we would take by doing nothing at 
all. But recovery cannot occur until 
Europe takes the first steps. What has been 
stopping her? One impeding factor— 


Says the Saturday Evening Post—and, 
Mr. President, I am not quoting from the 
Daily Worker; I am quoting from one of 
the most reputable and finest publica- 
tions in the United States, the Saturday 
Evening Post, a publication which by no 
stretch of the imagination can be said to 
be a Nazi organ. 

I read further from the editorial ap- 
pearing in the July 12, 1947, issue: 

One impeding factor at the very heart of 


Europe has been the policies carried out in 
Germany— 


The policies of whom, Mr. President? 
They are the policies of the very ones 
named by former President Hoover— 


the policies carried out in Europe under the 
heads of denazification and maintenance of 
& level of industry. 

The population of Greater Hesse, in the 
American zone in Germany, is about 
4,000,000. 


Mr. President, all of Hesse is in the 
American zone, so the United States has 
had full control for 3 years of all of Hesse 
and of the 4,000,000 people there. Of 
those 4,000,000 Hessians, there are ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 adults; and of 
those 2,000,000 adults, we learn that 
800,000 are barred—from what, Mr. 
President? I read further: 


Of those 4,000,000 Hessians, 800,000 are 
barred from all but the most menial tasks 
because they are awaiting trial for having 
been, at one time or another, members of 
the Nazi Party. The vast majority, of course, 
had no part in the atrocities and massacres 
of which their leaders were guilty. 


Mr. President, like the mass of people 
in other countries whom we could men- 
tion, they just went along. 

I read further: 


In any event, until a German clerk or 
school teacher is cleared of the charge of hav- 
ing been a Nazi, he is not permitted to en- 
gage in any occupation above the status of 
manual labor, Even when he has been de- 
clared “clean” by a German denazification 
court, he often finds it impossible to get a 
job. The German ministries will not hire 
him, because they fear the American occupa- 
tion authorities will hold this against them. 
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And only in rare cases will the American 
military government employ Germans who 
have even been charged with past member- 
ship in the Nazi Party. 


So, Mr. President, when Matthew Woll 
said: 

The first step to that end is to provide 
Germans with food so that they may be 


sustained in body and mind and able to 
work— 


Perhaps Mr. Woll did not know that 
many of the Germans cannot work, and 
that in one little part of the American 
zone, Greater Hesse, where there are 4,- 
000,000 Hessians, 800,000 of them cannot 
obtain work except as Manual laborers 
until they have been tried. Mr. Presi- 
dent, altogether the occupation authori- 
ties have stated they will try millions of 
Germans. We can imagine how long it 
would take to try millions of people here 
in the United States. In Germany the 
occupation authorities are still trying 
them and trying them and trying them, 
3 years after the war is over—and in the 
meantime they cannot work. 

I read further from the editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

The result, of course, is that reconstruction 
moves at a snail's pace, while the individual 
German listens more and more receptively 
to the blaring broadcasts from the other side 
of the iron curtain, “Who is keeping you un- 
employed? In the Soviet zone, Germans are 
sought for useful work. Who prevents you 
from producing exports with which you 
could buy food for your children? Not the 
Soviet occupation authorities”— 


Says Russia. 

Mr. President, there we have the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. That is why one 
out of eight voters in the American oc- 
cupation zone voted Communist a few 
days ago. I say the blame for that lies, 
first, with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of this body, and then with this 
body itself, because warning after warn- 
ing after warning has been given that 
exactly that would happen. 

Consider the poor German worker who 
has a number of small children, and who 
is getting, as former President Hoover 
has said, 1,346 calories, when, as he has 
said, 2,200 calories are necessary for 
health. Nevertheless, the German work- 
er is getting just a little more than one- 
half the food necessary to keep body and 
soul together; and while in that starv- 
ing condition he hears the Russian 
broadcasts: 

Who is keeping you unemployed? In the 
Soviet zone, Germans are sought for useful 
work. Who prevents you from producing 
exports with which you could buy food for 
your children? Not the Soviet occupation 
authorities. 


So, Mr. President, we are reaping what 
we have sown, as evidenced by the enor- 
mous Communist vote which was cast in 
that territory a few days ago. 

I read further from the editorial in the 
Saturday Evening Post—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, mind you, this editorial was writ- 
ten a year ago, and I read the editorial 
on the floor of the Senate a year ago. 
But the Foreign Relations Committee did 
nothing about it; the Senate did nothing 
about it; the military occupation forces 
in the American zone did nothing about 
it. But now, after one out of eight per- 








sons in that zone have voted Commu- 
nist, the American authorities and pub- 
lic are suddenly startled and very much 
surprised, as we learn from the newspa- 
per articles of yesterday. 

Now I read further from the editorial 
in the July 1947 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

Is the best way to educate a people in 
the ways of democracy to arraign their whole 
middle class, not for individual crimes, but 
for association with a political party? 


How many people are there in this 
country, Mr. President, who follow the 
Republican Party because of Theodore 
Roosevelt or Abraham Lincoln? Yet if 
conditions were reversed, they would be 
denazified if a foreign enemy took 
charge of this country. How many fol- 
low the Democratic Party of Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? How many are following 
Mr. Wallace today? Yet, under this 
theory, the Saturday Evening Post asks 
the question: 

Is the best way to educate a people in the 
ways of democracy to arraign their whole 
middle class, not for individual crimes, but 
for assoviation with a political party? Boss 
Nazis seem to have less trouble getting jobs 
than do the little Nazi-for-revenue-only, 
Is it sound training in the “four freedoms” 
to deny a man employment even after he has 
been found innocent? How does our in- 
sistence that an accused Nazi is guilty until 
he proves himself innocent fit in with the 
various freedoms which we regard as es- 
sential? 


Mr. President, the deepest-dyed mur- 
derer in this country, under Anglo-Saxon 
law, is presumed to be innocent until he 
is proved guilty, and yet over there they 
take millions and millions of people and 
say, “You cannot work, you cannot teach 
school, you cannot be a clerk, until you 
are denazified.” So in the meantime the 
American taxpayer pays. 

I read further: 

Finally, taking it for granted that not 
everything can be constitutionally on the up 
and up in an occupied territory, what is 
the use of opposing Soviet expansion in the 
Mediterranean if we are to carry out a 
policy.in Germany which makes Soviet ex- 
pansion inevitable in the very heart of Eu- 
rope? 


But, Mr. President, the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post knew what was 
happening. We are sending millions and 
billions of dollars to Greece and Turkey 
and many other countries, and although 
General Clay, the head of the occupation 
forces in Germany, said it was absolutely 
essential to keep Germany from going 
communistic and that Germany had to be 
the hub around which America had to 
work, nevertheless the advice of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the advice of men 
like the Senator from Mississippi [{Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY], the Senator from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. Butier], and scores of other 
Senators, was not heeded by the Foreign 
Relations Committee nor heeded by the 
Members of this body. The result was 
that one out of eight voted Communist 
3 days ago. ; 

The Saturday Evening Post goes on to 
say: 

The rank and file of AMG understand this. 
They want to see the policy changed. 
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A year ago nearly, but it has not been 
changed yet. 


However, for some unaccountable reason— 


For some unaccountable reason, Mr, 
President— 


the Morgenthau planners, whose policy of 
revenge is still law, write the ticket. 


They are writing the ticket today. 

As a result, our occupation force in Ger- 
many—in sharp contrast to the situation in 
Japan—is limited to one positive policy— 
namely, denazification. 


Ah, Mr.: President, they tried it in 
Japan, but Joseph Keenan, the man sent 
by our Government to Japan, conferred 
with General MacArthur, and they said, 
“We do not want this Morgenthau policy 
in Japan.” And they did not have it 
there. The result is, if war broke out 
tomorrow, Mr. President, millions of Jap- 
anese would be found fighting for the 
Stars and Stripes, because of the fine 
treatment they have received. But I ask 
any member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, “Would we find the Germans 
fighting for the Stars and Stripes in 
Europe?” 

Now, Mr. President, and fellow Sena- 
tors, listen to this quotation from the 
Saturday Evening Post: 

As a result, our occupation force in Ger- 
many—in sharp contrast to the situation in 
Japan—is limited to one positive policy— 
namely, denazification. In view of the 
rapidly mounting understanding of what 
is at stake in Europe for demccracy and all 
that it implies, this is a shocking situation. 


So says the Saturday Evening Post. A 


year ago, the Saturday Evening Post said 


“it was-shocking.” It has not changed 
from that day to this. 


One day it will be corrected, but perhaps 
not until the average German is convinced 
that we are less concerned with his desire 
and ability to work than with his member- 
ship in a Berlin riding club, taken over by 
Hitler in 1936. 


Or, I might add, Mr. President, than 
his being a member of a Verein, or the 
member of a singing society. 


The Russians at least let us work— 


There you have it all, Mr. President; 
there is the kernel. 


The Russians at least let us work, more 
and more Germans are telling each other. 

It is about time to consider teaching 
democracy to Germans the way General Mac- 
Arthur is trying to teach it to the Japa- 
nese—namely, by practicing it. Surely there 
is not much point in spending millions to 
enable the Voice of America to tell the Ger- 
mans how wonderful it is to have a bill of 
rights, while at the same time we act on the 
theory that a man can be tried for his politi- 
cal beliefs; is considered guilty until proved 
innocent; and may be placed in jeopardy 
half a dozen times for the same offense. 


Mr. President, after an American 
court is through denazifying men all 
that is needed is for somebedy to go and 
whisper to someone in authority, and the 
defendant can be tried all over again. 
He can be tried the third time or the 
fourth time. That is American democ- 
racy as it works in Germany, just as it is 
stated in this paper— 
and the economic recovery essential to the 
survival of demeccracy won't happen until 
people are permitted to help themselves. 
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So you see, Mr. President, the proph- 
ecy which was made upon this floor with- 
in about a week after this article came 
out is coming true. Months before the 
article was written there were protests 
against the starvation in Germany, 
against denazification in Germany, 
against the dismantling of factories in 
Germany. Nowit isso plain that even a 
blind man must know what has taken 
place, when, day before yesterday, it was 
found that one out of every eight per- 


_ sons voted the Communist ticket. 


What does this bill do about it? The 
answer is “Nothing.” I offered an 
amendment in the Judiciary Committee 
to take care of the situation. It was re- 
jected by a vote. of 5 to 4. When the bill 
came up for a vote in committee I was 
the only Senator voting against it. 

I read from page 9 of the report of the 
Judiciary Committee with regard to dis- 
placed persons. I want to read it so 
plainly, and I want it in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD so clearly that every single 
American citizen of German ethnic 
origin will know how every Senator on 
the floor votes when the amendment 
comes up. I hope we shall have a 
chance to have a vote so that the twenty- 
five or thirty millions of persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin may know what is 
taking place here and who is responsible 
forit. This is the report of the members 
of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, which committee 
has had time and time again, among its 
members, persons of German ethnic 
origin: 

One notable exception-— 


I am reading from the report— 
is a group numbering some 10,000,000 per- 
sons of German ethnic origin who lived in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary— 


And I might add that those who lived 
in Rumania and Yugoslavia should be 
included— 


many of whom were from families that had 
lived in these countries for generations, but 
who since the war, pursuant to the Potsdam 
agreement of August 1, 1945, have been ex- 
pelled from these countries and forced into 
Germany and Austria. By September 1947, 
approximately 3,000,000 of these persons had 
entered the United States zone of Germany 
alone. These Volksdeutsche are by the con- 
stitution expressly excluded from the con- 
cern of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion and are therefore ineligible for care and 
maintenance by the Organization, but some 
of them have been admitted into camps op- 
erated by the United States Army. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter 
from a minister who lives in the State 
of South Dakota. I want to make it 
very plain that I come from North Da- 
kota. This is a letter from a minister 
in the neighboring State of South Da- 
kota. He is the Reverend E. J. Reichen- 
berger. The letter was written on the 
10th day of March 1948, from the town 
of Glencross, S. Dak. He says: 

Gtencross, S. Dak., March 10, 1948. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I saw in the Omaha 
Tribune that you voted against the proposed 
DP’s bill. I think this is the only possible 
stand a man of character and principle can 
take on this problem, as long as our ad- 
ministration denies the fundamental human 
rights to millions of really displaced per- 
sons, the Potsdam displaced Christians, and 
accepts Naziste race theories and practices. 
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I enclose an article on this problem which 
was printed in the Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
March 6. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) E. J. REICHENBERGER. 


I repeat the name of the town from 
which the letter was written. It is 
Glencross, S. Dak. 

Mr. President, since I am on the sub- 
ject of Reverend Reichenberger, I should 
like to read portions of the article which 
he enclosed: 

AID TO POTSDAM VICTIMS CALLED FOR IMMEDI- 
ATELY—PRIEST CITES TRAGIC PLIGHT OF MIL- 
LIONS NOT CLASSIFIED AS DP’S BUT IN FAR 
WORSE CIRCUMSTANCES 

(By Rev. Emmanuel J. Reichenberger, Sacred 

Heart Church, Glencross, S. Dak.) 

Lord Bryce has called the extirpation of 
the Armenians by the Turks the hugest single 
crime committed during World War I. At 
Versailles tales of horror and bestiality were 
made known by President Wilson. Who 
could have expected that the crimes of the 
Turks would be repeated after this so-called 
crusade for liberty, decency, and humanity? 

Fifteen to eighteen millions were expelled 
by the victors from their homelands, after 
they were robbed of everything. 


I am speaking now, Mr. President, of 
the ten millions who are left. Here is 
what happened to them at the hands of 
the Russians: 


Thousands of women were raped, thou- 
sands were murdered. 


As I said a while ago, four or five mil- 
lions of them cannot be accounted for; 
they are gone. 

There were no_ provisions made for food, 
shelter, and the barest necessities of life. 


Where was our Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Mr. President; where was our 
FBI; where Was the President of the 
United States? Many of those innocent 
people, people from Poland, from Ru- 
mania, from Yugoslavia, from Hungary, 
from Austria, had not borne arms against 
this country. Where was this great na- 
tion that was going to take care of every- 
body in the world, this nation that was 
not going to see women and children go 
hungry and starve to death? 

This article continues: 

They were herded together like cattle, 
taken across the border lines in trucks or 
cattle cars, thrown from the cars and left to 
their fate. A farmer who ships his cattle to 
the stock market provides food and shelter. 


I am reading again of the forgotten 
people—of the Potsdam displaced Chris- 
tians. 

Potsdam. Potsdam. The agreement 
I finally got to put into the Recorp a few 
weeks ago. Potsdam. Potsdam agree- 
ment. An agreement signed by the 
President of this country, for the first 
time in America’s history sending young 
men, and others, millions of them, into 
labor slavery. 

These people are not settlers or refugees; 
they didn’t want to leave their homes and 
their homelands, they were driven out by 
brutal force. If the term “displaced” makes 
any sense at all, they are displaced. 

They must be called Potsdam displaced 
Christians, because Potsdam is the starting 
point of this greatest crime in modern his- 
tory, the legal justification for crimes against 
humanity. 
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The dictate of the Big Three— 


Truman, Aitlee, Stalin, the three who 
drew up the Potsdam agreement, stated— 


The three governments, having considered 
the question in all its aspects, recognize that 
the transfer to Germany of German popula- 
tions or elements thereof, remaining in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will 
have to be undertaken. They agree that any 
transfers that take place should be effected 
in an orderly and humane manner. 

At Potsdam only Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Hungary were officially authorized to 
transfer, not criminals, not even members 
of the Nazi party, but German populations, 
members of the German race without re- 
gard for age, sex, health, profession, or even 
guilt. It was to be expected that the rest of 
the Balkan gang would listen carefully to 
their masters’ humane voices and take occa- 
‘sion to start legalized wholesale robbery, 
murder, ard perversities—of course, in the 
same orderly and humane manner. 

The problems of the Potsdam displaced 
Christians are well treated in three pam- 
phlets: Land of the Dead, Tragedy of a Peo- 
ple, Men Without the Rights of Men, pub- 
lished by the Comm‘ttee Against Mass Ex- 
pulsion, 112 East Nineteenth Street, room 706, 
New York City. 

Since the Big Three, surrounded by hun- 
dreds of experts, have considered the ques- 
tion in all its aspects they must have known 
the extent of their experiment in human 
lives; they must have known that 15 to 18 
millions would be the victims of their deci- 
sions. Perhaps the Big Three or at least 
their advisers knew some of the history of 
these territories; they must have known 
that the excuse that Stalin’s most obedient 
servants had to protect themselves against 
an enemy in their midst is untrue, if not 
ridiculous. 


Mr. President, I want the Recorp to 
show that I did everything possible to 
help these people. At first they could not 
get their mail in Europe, so one day I 
presented petitions and introduced a 
measure which provided that at least 
those people could get their mail, that a 
man living in Minnesota or Missouri or 
North Dakota, living anywhere in this 
country, could write to his brother, or 
send his starving old father or mother 
over there a little assistance. 

Think of what was happening in this 
great country of ours. Month after 
month after month went by. American 
citizens of German ethnic origin, men 
related to families like that of Eisenhow- 
er, Stassen, of Minnesota; descendants of 
Carl Schurz, Einstein, and others could 
not even send packages, could not send a 
letter, could not send food, could not even 
write a letter to find out whether their 
relatives were still living. That is the 
record of America, yet some persons 
wonder why one out of every eight voted 
the communistic ticket in Europe 2 or 3 
days ago. 

It took months before we got the mails 
open. Then I introduced a bill which 
provided American citizens could send 
22 pounds in a food package to Europe 
to save the lives of their relatives in 
Europe. Our committee reported the 
bill, I believe by unanimous vote, and it 
Was passed. 

Our committee reported a bill pro- 
viding for reduced postage rates on food 
packages containing 22 pounds. The 
present rate of $3.57 for postage is al- 
most prohibitive. In some instances the 
food and clothing contrined in a 22- 
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pound package does not cost as much 
as the postage. 

In the month of October last American 
citizens sent 41,000,000 pounds of food 
to Europe in spite of the high postage 
rate. Those 41,000,000 pounds of food 
sent over there in the month of October 
saved thousands upon thousands of lives. 
I know that to be true, Mr. President, be- 
cause our committee sent, through the 
Post Office Department, two representa- 
tives over there to investigate conditions. 
One was Dr. M. W. Roan, of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., who was a major in the First 
World War. The other was Hon. Anton 
Rieder, of Los Angeles, one of the out- 
standing citizens of California. 

Mr. President, our committee reported 
a bill for which every single member 
except one voted favorably. We did so 
with the backing of Robert Patterson, 
the former head of the War Department. 
Mr. Patterson said that one package sent 
over there by an American to some rela- 
tive or to some friend would do more, in 
his opinion, to keep the family of the 
relative or friend from going com- 
munistic than almost anything that 
America could do. We had a hearing 
on the bill and one of the best witnesses 
for the bill was not a citizen of one of 
the countries involved, .iustria, Ger- 
many, Rumania, but an English woman, 
a lady who, after World War I, had had 
charge of sending bundles of food to 
England. She pled with our committee 
that we secure a reduction in postage 
rates on food packages as rapidly as 
possible. 

Our committee reported the bill, and 
then the question rose as to what coun- 
try should have the benefit of the reduced 
postalrates. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 4 or 5 
months ago, and there it remains today. 

Congress passed the legislation imple- 
menting the Marshall plan, and there is 
a clause in it under which perhaps in 
some way Paul Hoffman can do some- 
thing about this matter. A committee 
named the German-American Relief 
Committee, consisting of Ben Hoffman, 
of Milwaukee, Otto Hauser, of Milwau- 
kee, and John Hetrick, of Rochester, N. 
Y., had an audience with the President 
of the United States, and had an audi- 
ence with Paul Hoffman. Paul Hoffman 
is still considering the matter, and rela- 
tives in Europe of American friends of 
mine are still dying. Between 25,000,000 
and 30,000,000 persons of German ethnic 
origin are unable to have any of their 
relatives brought over to the United 
States because of the position taken by 
the State Department, It will not recog- 
nize them for entry under the quota. 
Furthermore, under the terms of the 
pending displaced persons bill not one 
single person in the category to which I 
refer could come over here. 

Mr. President, I listened to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who told how badly help was 
needed in the dairies of the United States. 
I have received hundreds of letters say- 
ing that displaced persons are needed 
in our mines and on our farms. I have 
received letters from women who say 
they cannot obtain the help they need 
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in their homes to do housework. They 
would gladly take into their homes 
women who might be brought over here 
who could do housework or perform maid 
service. 

Today the Senate passed a bill permit- 
ting eight alien Basque sheepherders to 
remain in the United States. One spe- 
cial bill, Mr. President, was passed cov- 
ering eight sheepherders because farm- 
ers having flocks of sheep are unable to 
hire good sheepherders in the United 


. States. Although the individuals in ques- 


tion were aliens who entered the United 
States illegally, without a dissenting vote 
the Senate passed a bill permitting them 
toremain. Yet there are 10,000,000 per- 
sons, some of them the best farmers and 
workers in Europe, not one can come to 
the United States. We must judge the 
future by the past. 

What has happened to those who came 
over here previously? I want to be sure 
about the figures, so I shall consult the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Of those who came over here, 89.5 per- 
cent stayed in the cities. Iread from the 
report: 

In connection with the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons in the United States, pub- 
lished statistics of those who entered the 
United States in the fiscal year ending June 
1947, embracing 17,018, indicate distribution 
of those resettled as follows: 


Rural (by population less than 2,500). 1,780 
Urban (by population 2,500 to 100,- 

DE in cgireinoinhe-aaakeenmmnipaninamt 2, 099 
Cities (by population 100,000 or 

SRN) ccna dunt cadecedtentianes 13, 139 


The report continues on page 45: 


From the statistics previously shown in 
this report (VIII), it will be noted that 89.5 
percent of the 17,018 displaced persons ad- 
mitted into the United States during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, settled in. 
cities or in urban areas, and that 50 percent 
of these persons were destined to New York 
City alone. 


Mr. President, half of them go to New 
York City. How is that going to help 
the dairy farmer or the mining indus- 
try? Some pretense is made in the bill 
that a certain percentage of the persons 
admitted shall be farmers. Oh, yes, it 
is so provided in the bill. England also 
had such a provision in her law, and 
England admitted some so-called miners, 
but, after they had had these so-called 
miners a short time they sent nearly all 
of them back whence they came. 

The European relative of a man living 
in North Dakota, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Minnesota, or Nebraska will not need a 
new house, because his American kins- 
folk will let him live in the same house 
with them. The relative who sends for 
him knows about him. He knows 
whether or not he is a farmer or other 
worker. He knows what he can do and 
what the condition of his health is. He 
knows whether he wants him to come 
or not. 

Senators speak eloquently on the floor 
of the Senate in favor of displaced per- 
sons. A little while ago, one Senator 
quoted the Biblical injunction to do unto 
others as we wish them to do unto us. 
Most Senators would not take displaced 
persons with big families into their 
houses. If they had a garage that could 
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be made habitable, they might permit 
them to occupy it, but they would not 
take them into their own homes. How- 
ever, so far as I know, and judging from 
the letters which I have received, citizens 
in my State, who are of German ethnic 
origin, would be glad to have their rel- 
atives come over and live in the same 
houses with them, at least until they 
made enough money so that they could 
buy or build other houses—if they could 
find the material. 

I am reminded of the colloquy which 
I had with the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] when we 
discussed the committee appointed by 
the Governor of Minnesota, and how 
they wanted displaced persons to come 
over. When I asked him whether or 
not the men and women who had talked 
with the committee or had written to 
the committee believed that they could 
bring their relatives over, he said, “Yes.” 
So I made an investigation in the State 
of North Dakota. The Governor of that 
State also appointed a committee. I got 
in touch with some of the people of my 
State. What was their support of such 
legislation based upon? The so-called 
Stratton bill, which provided that rela- 
tives of American citizens might be 
brought over here. The 25,000,000 or 
30,000,000 citizens of German ethnic 
origin never dreamed for a moment that 
they could not bring their relatives here. 

By passing this kind of measure we 
can bar the relatives of men like Wendell 
Willkie, General Eisenhower, and Har- 
old Stassen. We can bar distinguished 
men like Carl Schurz, who was once a 
Membe2r of this body. Such a measure 
will never be passed with the vote of the 
senior Senator from North Dakota. I 
believe that the pending measure is a 
disgrace as is the denazification program 
for the Germans over there under the 
military occupation. 

I place the responsibility on our For- 
eign Relations Committee, which ought 
to have been on the job helping the 25,- 
000,000 or 30,000,000 people of German 
ethnic origin in this country who want 
to get their relatives over here. The 
committee should have been on the job, 
just as it should have been on the job 
in connection with the Voice of America. 
Why do we have a Foreign Relations 
Committee? We appropriate millions of 
dollars for radio purposes, and month 
after month the kind of drivel which was 
made available to us on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago is handed out 
to the people all over the world. 

Mr. President, I like to enjoy the re- 
spect, admiration, and affection of other 
Senators. I like to have Senators 
friendly to me. But, Mr. President, le- 
fore I cwe any admiration, friendship, 
or affection to other Senators, I owe it 
first to to the people of America, who 
trust us to carry out this job. 

Two or three days ago in the elections 
in Germany one out of every eight voted 
the Communist ticket, after we had been 
in charge for 3 years. What do we learn 
from the press? Only that the military 
authorities and the State Department 
are surprised and shocked because one 
out of eight voted Communist. 
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As I previously stated, former Presi- 
dent Hoover said that the Germans were 
starving. The Saturday Evening Post 
article stated that millions of them were 
being denazified. Nearly 3 years have 
gone by, and denazification courts are 
still in operation. We are denazifying 
middle class people because they belong 
to a certain political party; and they 
are presumed to be guilty until they are 
proved innocent. They cannot work. 
The clerk, the school teacher, and others 
cannot work. The American taxpayer is 
feeding them. 

Now we are faced with a bill which 
does not even include people of German 
ethnic origin. They are barred. We 
bar relatives of the man who designed 
the dome of this Capitol, We bar rela- 
tives of the man who built the Congres- 
sional Library, the man who built the 
beautiful post office in this city, the man 
who painted the painting of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, the man who 
painted “Westward the Course of Em- 
pire Takes Its Way.” They are barred 
by the Morgenthau policy. Yet we are 
asked to vote for that kind of measure. 

I repeat that I shall vote against the 
bill even if I am the only Senator to do 
so. I have always been against discrim- 
ination, whether it affected Jews, Ne- 
groes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, or 
Koreans. I cannot imagine Congress ap- 
propriating $67,000,000, as we did a few 
weeks ago, for children all over the world 
and specifically excluding children of 
German ethnic origin. Is it any wonder 
that one out of every eight voted the 
Communist ticket? 

My second amendment is— 

That the Secretary of State be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed, to immedi- 
ately resume general consular activities in 
Germany and Austria to the end that the 
German and Austrian quotas shall be avail- 
able for applicants for immigration visas 
pursuant to the immigration laws. 


I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy], why the 
relative of a good American citizen resid- 
ing in Wisconsin, a man of German eth- 
nic origin, should be barred? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I heartily agree 
with the amendment which the Senator 
has just read. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish I could have 
converted a greater number of members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. President, I have received hun- 
dreds of letters from my State. I am 
sure that other of my distinguished col- 
leagues has also received scores of let- 
ters. These letters beg us to go to the 
immigration authorities and get action 
to the end that, their relatives may be 
brought here. According to some of the 
letters which I have received, the writers 
of the letters understand that their rela- 
tives are starving. Former President 
Hoover said in the report that they are 
getting 1,320 calories, although they 
should be getting a minimum of 2,200 
calories. That is the situation over there, 
Mr. President. 

I think I can help if my amendment B 
is adopted. I think we should open the 
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quota, as called for in my amendment A, 
which provides that at least 27,000 of 
these people of German ethnic origin 
should be admitted to the United States 
under the quotas for Austria and Ger- 
many. 

Tomorrow «2 intend to submit my third 
amendment, which provides that under 
the definition of displaced persons, some 
of these expellees, or whatever we choose 
to call them, may be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DONNELL in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment lettered 
D, on page 4, in line 10, submitted by the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Frercuson] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL]. I see what he is driving at 
in his amendment D, but I think the 
clause in line 4, on page 1, “insofar as 
possible” destroys what otherwise would 
be the effect of the amendment. In 
other words, if that clause remains in 
the amendment, I think grave discrim- 
inations could be practiced if someone in 
the Department were disposed to prac- 
tice discrimination. 

I ask the Senator whether he will 
agree to delete that clause. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
so far as I am concerned—and I believe 
I speak for the other Senators who join 
with me in offering the amendment— 
I am agreeable to striking out the words 
to which the Senator has referred. They 
were placed in the amendment for the 
purpose of trying to have the quotas ar- 
rived at as exactly as possible, and with 
the idea that perhaps absolute exactness 
could not be secured, and that therefore 
some latitude would be necessary. Con- 
sequently those words were included in 
the amendment, so as to cover such a 
situation. ; 

I agree with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the words do weaken the pur- 
pose of the amendment to a very con- 
siderable degree. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The same clause 
appears on page 2 of the amendment, 
in line 4. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
the effect of the clause at that point is 
quite the same, because there the state- 
ment is: 

It being the purpose of this provision to 


insure, insofar as possible, that no discrim- 
ination * * * shall cccur. 


Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Therefore, the 
suggestion the Senator has made does 
not apply to that clause in the same way 
it applies to the clause appearing on the 
first page of the amendment. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be glad to strike from 
the amendment, in line 4, on page 1, the 
words “insofar as possible,” so that the 
amendment as thus modified will not 
contain those words at that point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has a right to modify 
his amendment, and it will be modified 
accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment D offered by the 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not take much of the time of the 
Senate at this point. I simply desire to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. LANGER] on the 
very fine speech he has just made. 

Mr. President, conditions in Germany 
are terrible. Today people in Germany 
need help more than any other people in 
the world. If we consider the condition 
of these people who grievously need help, 
I think we should by all means adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota. That is the right- 
eous thing to do, it is the just thing to 
do, it is the proper thing to do; and the 
amendment should be adopted. By 
adopting the amendment, we shall se- 
cure in this country a bloodstream which 
can easily be amalgamated, a blood- 
stream which has contributed as much 
to the upbuilding of the United States 
as has any other people. 

Mr. President, I have a friend who has 
given charity in Germany, and I wish 
to read into the Recorp at this point cer- 
tain letters—I am not at liberty to give 
the gentleman’s name—which he has re- 
ceived from Germans, and which picture 
the conditions there. One letter is 
missing from the file. It came from a 
lady who a year ago had six smail chil- 
dren. She lost two of her children dur- 
ing the past year—a daughter 17 years of 
age and another daughter 15 years of 
age—from tuberculosis caused by malnu- 
trition. Today she has four small chil- 
dren living, and three of them now have 
tuberculosis because they are under- 
nourished. 

Mr. President, the policies this Gov- 
ernment has followed in those areas are 
horrible to contemplate. Certainly there 
should be no discrimination against 
those people, if we take action in the 
field of displaced persons. This bill, as 
it has been amended and as I am sure it 
will be amended by other amendments, 
will not be a displaced-persons bills; it 
will permit the entrance of additional 
immigrants into the United States. So 
by all means there should be no discrim- 
ination under it against persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin. I submit that the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota should be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, here is a letter dated 
April 24, 1948. This letter and the 
others were translated by the Library of 
Congress. As I have stated, I cannot use 
the name of the person to whom they 
were addressed. The original letter in 
German is attached to the translation, 
in each instance. 

I now quote the letter: 

You will probably be surprised to receive 
& letter from a total stranger and from so 
far away. I read your address in the paper; 
and as I also read that through your mag- 
nanimous gift you have helped many sick 
and needy, I am also coming to you with a 
request. Please help me. We are two com- 
pletely bombed-out people. We have lost 
everything through the war and have only 
saved our lives. I have an old mother who 
is completely undernourished owing to 
present food conditions. I myself am com- 
pletely run down physically and spiritually. 
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Since both of us receive no more than the 
lowest ration points, we really don’t know 
how to make ends meet. We get up hungry 
in the morning and go to bed hungry at 
night. 

I want to tell you about ourselves. We are 
good people and have never done anything 
wrong in our lives. 


Mr. President, please note this state- 
ment particularly: 

I want to keep my old mother alive as 
long as possible, but unfortunately, on ac- 
count of the food she receives, she falls down 
all the time because of weakness. 


An old person who is so undernour- 
ished that she falls down because of 
weakness. 

I read further from the letter: 

My vocation is that of a shorthand-typist. 
I am in my forties and at present without a 
job. Due to the war and the lack of food I got 
a weak heart and cannot work at the present 
time. 


Mr. President, this person is but one of 
literally thousands, I submit, who have 
developed heart trouble because of 
undernourishment. 

I continue to read from the letter: 

I am sure that you are able to feel with us 
in our bitter struggle for survival here in 
Germany and regarding the lack of food. 
You may be sure that any help from you 
will be appreciated. Or could you perhaps 
give our address to one of your friends who 
might be willing to help two needy, helpless 
people who innocently suffer from hunger 
and bitter need? We too, once upon a time, 
have seen better days. 

May I repeat my request for your help- 
ing hand? 

Erna NEUMANN, 
Grunow Strasse 5, Quergeb Part (1) 
Berlin-Pankow, Germany. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
letter dated April 21, signed by Mrs. Han- 
na Schnik, 16 24-B Heide, nee Gustke 
Marsch Strasse Holstein, Germany, read- 
ing as follows: 

I have read in the papers about your noble 
efforts and work for Berlin. As I have been 
expelled from the eastern Germany (Koenigs- 
berg, East Austria) and have lost my hus- 
band and my son, I would like to make a 
request. I do not like to do it, but my great 
meed drives me to it. I have no shoes— 
shoes are quite a special care over here. 
Would it perhaps be possible for you to send 
me a pair of walking shoes, German size 41, 
about 28 centimeters long? I should be 
greatly obliged to you. I have written let- 
ters for 3 years to obtain a pair of shoes 
from the authorities here, but always in 
vain. Please do not be angry at my boldness, 
but I know of no other way out. 


Mr. President, of this number of let- 
ters, that is the only one in which the 
writer did not speak of undernourish- 
ment. She spoke of a shortage of shoes. 
There are thousands of instances in 
which children cannot go to school be- 
cause they have no shoes. There are 
thousands of instances of sickness caused 
by lack of clothing. Compare those peo- 
ple with the inmates of displaced persons 
camps, who are overnourished, who have 
plenty of clothes, who have the necessi- 
ties and some of the luxuries of life, and 
in many instances have servants working 
for them, with automobiles to take them 
over the countryside. They can come 
to this country. Oh, yes; we will take 
them. But when it comes to little chil- 
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dren who are undernourished, when it 
comes to older people, when it comes to 
the needy, the oppressed, the people who 
were in the underground movement dur- 
ing the war, who sided with this country, 
who helped America win the war—no 
they cannot enter. 

But here is a great pressure group with 
millions of dollars at its disposal, filling 
the radio with propaganda—“Admit dis- 
placed persons.” They forgot to tell us 
that a great number of the persons in 
the camps, many thousands of them, are 
not displaced persons. They left their 
homes from choice after the end of the 
war and went into the camps in order to 
get into the United States. They are 
not displaced persons. They take their 
places as any other emigrant. I submit 
they are entitled to no special considera- 
tion from the Congress of the United 
States. 

They say, “Let us admit the needy, 
because we have to support the people in 
the displaced-persons camps.” Yes, that 
is true. But we are supporting these 
people, we are supporting all the people 
in the occupied areas of Central Europe; 
and I should like to know why it is that 
hungry little children and men and 
women who were members of the under- 
ground aiding the United States during 
the war cannot stand on the same foot- 
ing as an over-fed inmate of a displaced- 
persons camp who has the necessities 
and the luxuries of life, who has servants 
at his disposal, and who has an automo- 
bile to carry him around. This thing is 
not right; it is unjust. 

ButIgofurther, Here isa letter from 
Germany dated April 20,1948. I cannot 
give the name of the person to whom the 
letter was addressed. The letters are 
here. The originals were written in 
German. The letters speak for them- 
selves. Listen to this, Mr. President: 

I apologize for writing to you for help and 
using your time for myself. I read in the 


newspapers of your wonderful gift to the 
tubercular sick children. 


There was an institution, I am in- 
formed, of 67 little children suffering 
from tuberculosis caused by malnutri- 
tion. Listen to this letter: 

I have myself three children which have 
tuberculosis, and we are living in great need 
and distress. For this reason I appeal to you 
from my heart to see whether you cannot 
help us in this need, or if you will give this 
letter to someone who can help. 


There is no point in sending a food 
parcel. That does not solve anything. 
When the parcel is gone, hunger remains. 
The equitable and right thing to do is to 
place these people on an equal basis in 
the opportunity to get into this country, 
as the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota proposes in his amendment. But 
I read further: 


I give you a brief report of the condition 
of my family. 


Mr. President, note this statement. 
By the way, I may say that accompany- 
ing the letter was a health certificate 
from the health authorities in the town 
in Germany where this lady lives, verify- 
ing the truthfulness of her statement. 
She further says: 

I am a widow since 1941 and still have four 
children, ages from 8 to 16 years. 
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Note that, Mr. President, 4 children 
ages 8 to 16 years. 

I get the insurance for myself and chil- 
dren, a total of 135 marks ($13.50) per 
month, from which I have to pay 40 marks 
for rent, balance which is for clothes and 
food. I have lost through the war every- 
thing and I have to start from the beginning 
with a little dole (social security) which is 
very hard with the little money I get. Last 
year fate hit me very hard. On April 12 I 
lost a daughter of 17, and on December 7— 


Mr. President, listen— 
my second daughter of 15 years. Both died 
with tuberculosis. It was very hard to lose 
two such very nice children. From the four 
other remaining children, three are sick and 
also have tuberculosis. 


Mr. President, that is a horrible con- 
dition. It is terrible that people should 
be discriminated against by the Congress 
of the United States. 

I read on: 

With the little money which I get it is 
impossible to buy any additional or strength- 
ening foods. For this reason I am appealing 
to you to send my sick children some food. 


Mr. President, here is a letter verified 
by the health authorities of the town in 
which this lady resides: 

Charity which has been distributed in Ber- 
lin has gone over to the social officers and 
since I am obtaining the social security (in- 
surance) I am not getting help from there 
(she cannot get food from the welfare agency 
because she gets social security). 


There is a confirming statement from 
the Tuberculosis Society attached, show- 
ing that there are three cases of active 


tuberculosis in her family. 

I read further: 

I would like to ask this. Neither my dead 
husband or I was ever in the party, and were 
politically absolutely clean. 

Hoping that I have not appealed in vain 
and thanking you in advance, I am, 

Mrs, ELLA ROTTER, 
(1) Berlin, S. O. 36, Manteuffelstr. 49, 
V. UI R.z 


Mr. President, those are terrible con- 
ditions. They are true. I say it is wrong 
that we should exclude those persons 
from the provisions of this bill. When 
has it become a disgrace to be a person 
of German descent? Some of the best 
blood in this country, which flows in the 
veins of millions of our people, came from 
Germany and central Europe. Why 
should we charge little children with the 
responsibility of war? We cannot say 
that we want displaced persons because 
we support those persons in camps. The 
appropriations each year by Congress 
have amounted to millions of dollars to 
feed the people in the occupied areas. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
point out, if I may, that the presently 
pending amendment does not meet the 
problem which has been so eloquently 
referred to by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. In other words, the pending 
amendment deals with an entirely differ- 
ent subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am speaking of the 
amendment which the Senator from 
North Dakota said he would offer. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. The amendment 
which he will offer? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But the pending 
amendment which is to be voted on next 
does not cover this situation at all. 

Mr.EASTLAND. Of course it does not. 

Rags REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia was not 
present when I began my remarks. This 
subject has nothing to do with the pend- 
ing amendment. I simply stated that I 
joined the Senator from North Dakota 
and was commenting on his speech. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
able Senator that I understood the situ- 
ation myself, but I thought, for the sake 
of the record, it should be pointed out 
that there was no relationship whatso- 
ever between the pending amendment 
and the one with reference to which the 
Senator is now speaking. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. President, here is another. letter, 
which is dated April 20, 1948, and which 
is signed by Mrs. Regina Riedmair, 
Aussere Wiener Strasse 121, IV (13b), 
Munich 8, Germany: 

I read in the Sueddeutsche Zeitung this 
morning that you have in the most charita- 
ble and noble manner tended to the needs 
of sick Berlin children. I want to join in 
thanking you most cordially for your won- 
derful deed. I also want to thank the vic- 
torious powers with all my heart for all the 
good they have done, and also for the libera- 
tion from the 12-year pressure of the last 
regime. 

Even though life is terribly difficult in 
Germany nowadays, the frightful war with 
all its terror is over. My husband and I are 
65 and 68 years old, respectively. We are 
ailing, and have a tubercular son of 31. 


There is another instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of tuberculosis caused by malnu- 
trition. It is the case of a young man in 
the bloom of life, 31 years of age, who 
has tuberculosis. There are literally 
hundreds of thousands of such cases in 
that unhappy country today. 

I read further from the letter: 

There is lack of food as well as of clothes. 
We surely cannot be held responsible for 
present conditions in Germany, and I can 
bring documentary proof to this effect. 
None of us had anything to do with the Nazi 
Party. We were bombed out completely on 
July 12, 1944. We have no relatives abroad, 
If you should be able to help us in some way, 
we should be most grateful to you. You 
would bring some joy into our poor, dreary 
life. The Germans should be ashamed of 
ourselves to observe how the other coun- 
tries are trying to ease the great need, and 
after all, it was Germany who started the 
war. May the good Lord give us soon a 
lasting peace with all peoples. May God 
help us through this misery. May He pro- 
tect you and yours, 


Mr. President, there is another in- 
stance of terrible need, an instance of 
starvation, lack of clothing, lack of food, 
lack of the very necessities of life. In- 
stead of attempting to help the people 
who actually need help, we are discrim- 
inating against them, and going to the 
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displaced persons camps, where the peo- 
ple are overfed and enjoy some of the 
luxuries of life, and saying that they 
should have precedence, priority, over 
persons who are actually starving to 
death. 

I say, again, Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota has rendered a great public service 
in calling this matter to the attention of 
the country and in offering the amend- 
ment which he has offered. 

I have here a letter dated April 24, 
1948, signed by Oskar Trautwach, Berg 
Strasse 75, Berlin N. 4, Germany. It 
reads as follows: 


I read in the papers here in Berlin that you 
had donated 1,000 pounds of food, which 
went to the children’s hospitals. 

My wife and I are sickly and old people. 
I was born in 1876 and my wife in 1884. Both 
of us are suffering from hunger and cold. 

We want to beg you most urgently, could 
you perhaps help us? If not, please give us 
an address to which we could write. We 
should be satisfied with anything at all. Be- 
sides, we are refugees. 


Then, Mr. President, he gives the sizes 
of the clothing and shoes they need, with 
which details I shall not burden the 
Senate. 

Please send us some food. As soon as we 
are able to do so we shall repay you. Please 
enclose bill. 

Thanking you in advance, and may the 
good Lord give you good health, I am with 
best regards. 


It is signed, as I said, by Oskar Traut- 
wach, Aussere Wiener Strasse 121, IV 
(13b) Munich 8, Germany. 

Mr. President, here is another letter, 
signed by Frieda Bockhardt, of Neuen- 
a 10, Berlin SW., 68, dated April 
16. 


The undersigned permits herself to ap- 
proach you with the request to have a little 
CARE gift sent to her. 

Often I go to visit a family where I can 
experience how this family * * * benefits 
by the CARE gifts which you send. This 
family las six school-age children; your pack- 
ages seem to come just when the need there 
is the greatest. I experience, then, along 
with them, how these children use all these 
precious foods and how good they taste to 
them. 

The second paragraph reads: 

When I am then alone at home and think 
about it, my heart bleeds a little and the 
wish arises, “If I could only one time re- 
ceive some food.” 

For a long time I had the idea to write 
with the aforementioned request. 

I am a single woman, 49 years old, em- 
ployed as a sales assistant. Unfortunately, 
70 percent incapacitated through an acci- 
dent, I am still satisfied as to what may 
come and how it may come, and try to master 
my own life. I received a letter that I might 
get some help, and ask you to forgive me for 
the above request. 


Mr. President, no branch of the white 
race has suffered as these people have 
suffered in the past few years, and I sub- 
mit, in the interest of this country, they 
should not be discriminated against in 
the pending bill. I further submit, Mr. 
President, that there is not a paragraph, 
there is not a sentence, not a phrase, 
there is not a word in the displaced per- 
sons bill, which will benefit the people of 
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the United States. There is not a sec- 
tion in it which will help this country 
one iota. 

The bill should be defeated; but if we 
are to pass legislation of that kind it 
should be equitable and just, and in or- 
der to make it equitable, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Da- 
kota should be agreed to. 

I read further from a letter written 
on the 13th of April, by Brigitte Mebes, 
director of an orphans’ home at 37 am 
Sandwerder, Berlin-Wansee, where a 
great many tubercular little children 
live, children tubercular from under- 
nourishment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, before 
the Senator begins the reading of the 
letter, I wish to make an inquiry. I real- 
ize what the Senator is saying, and the 
communications could be multiplied 
world without end, I am sure, from prac- 
tically every country in Europe, espe- 
cially the war-devastated areas. 

I have had requests in the last few 
minutes, however, from a number of 
Senators, as to whether or not it would 
be possible to have a vote tonight. It is 
now after 5 o’clock, and I am wondering 
if the Senator could give us some indica- 
tion of how long he will speak. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I told the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I was not attempting to 
prevent a vote this afternoon. I shall 
conclude in a moment or two, and I shall 
have nothing else to say on the amend- 
ment. I understand the Senator from 
West Virginia will speak on the amend- 
ment. About that I do not know, but 
I shall be through in a moment. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the Senator un- 
derstands that I was not at all question- 
ing his right to take as much time as he 
desired. I was merely trying to get the 
information so that I might pass it on 
to others. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam giving inform- 
ation which I think the Senate should 
have, and when it is in the Recorp, it will 
be agreeable to me that a vote be taken 
on the pending amendment. 

I read further: 

Yesterday we received from the ladies of 
the American Press Club your food packets. 
I hope that you can imagine how exceedingly 
wholesome this food will be for our children. 


I might say, Mr. President, that those 
very children are hungry and under- 
nourished at this time. I might say that 
many of them will die in the next few 
months because of undernourishment. 
Yet we discriminate against the poor, the 
weak, the helpless people, who do not 
have a great propaganda agency, with 
millions of dollars at its disposal, to work 
for them. 

I read further: 


I suppose that you are informed about 
our children’s home. The home is situ- 
ated in Berlin-Wansee at the great Wansee- 
Lake. Sixty-five children and youths are 
now staying with us. They are orphans or 
fugitives or children of mothers who have 
to earn their living as their husbands are 
lost in the war, or are prisoners of war. 


Mr. President, here are some recruits 
against communism, children whose 
fathers are prisoners of war in Russia, 
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men who will never return. Here are 
some recruits against communism, but 
we are discriminating against them. We 
say they cannot come into the United 
States, that we should take some dis- 
placed persons. The records show there 
are Communist agents and Communist 
saboteurs with whom Mr. Stalin hopes to 
get into the United States. In a day or 
so I shall read news articles on that 
subject which recently appeared in the 
New York Times. 

I read further: 

That is the reason why the children must 
be cared for in our home. 

The home was opened in 1945 in our great- 
est distress. There was no furniture here. 
People did not know in those dreadful times 
where to place the numerous children who 
had no homes. Nowadays the times became 
somewhat better. The children feel at home 
and very comfortable. The children play 
as well indoors as out of doors in the gar- 
den, the older ones go to school and the 
youths are apprentices. For these fellows, 
14 to 19, I am very anxious in getting a 
supply to better their nourishment. 

Listen to this: 

They have to work very hard and get only 
rather a small ration card. Although I am 
endeavoring as much as I can to give the 
fellows a supply, they feel always very 
hungry, and would like to have some more 
food than I can give them. The times with 
the great difficulties of our nourishment last 
too long for these boys in the age of de- 
velopment. 

To protect the children and especially the 
youths from the dangers of our very trouble- 
some time with its consequences resulting 
from them, is our greatest endeavoring. We 
can only succeed in this if a certain basis for 
nourishment is given. Otherwise they be- 
come tired and dull. 


Mr. President, there are young lives 
being ruined. There are young lives be- 
ing destroyed. There is suffering with- 
out example in modern history. Yet 
here we discriminate against such people. 
I continue reading from the letier: 

Their strength must be sufficient for that 
children and youths can be occupied with play 
and work. 

It is for us a new and difficult situation 
that we are alone not able to give the chil- 
dren the necessities. Now we are exceeding 
grateful for the undeserved and unexpected 
aid which we get from foreign countries. 


I think, Mr. President, that a very small 
fraction of 1 percent of the needy chil- 
dren come in the category which occa- 
sionally receive a food package from 
abroad. 

We are very often quite disconcerted, 
especially as we are quite unknown to you. 

After having received your wonderful 
packets the childen got for supper after their 
daily soup a surprising pancake— 


Just think, they have only soup for 
their meal, and then on a special occasion 
when they receive extra food they are 
given one pancake— 
in order they shculd feel at once the effect 
of your kind gift. But now the treasurers 
are shut up and were distributed very care- 
fully, for it is very undistinctly how the 
children’s future will be formed. 


Mr. President, there are 65 little chil- 
dren today who are starving to death, 
but they are more fortunate than the 
others, because occasionally they have 
received food packages. 
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I read another letter signed by Mrs. 
Anna Weigel, Possenhofen Huus, 5% 
Starnbergsee Ober, Possenhofen, Post 
Pocking, Postleitzahl, 13b, American 
zone, Germany. It is dated April 20, 
1948. 


I am taking the liberty of making a re- 
quest of you. A young American, whose 
name I do not know, gave me your address. 
At that time I gave him water for his cooler. 
Since at his inquiry I told him that I had 
not received a package from America, he 
told me to write you. You must know some 
one who will send us a . he said. 

I am 68 years old and live here with my 
daughter whose husband is missing in Rus- 
sia. My daughter cannot earn much and I 
have two grandchildren, two girls 8 and 9 
years old. 


Think of your own little children, Mr. 
President. Would you want them dis- 
criminated against and thus denied the 
necessities of life? Two little girls, one 
8 and one 9 years of age. Listen: 

We have to live on the calories allotted to 
us for with what my daughter earns we can- 
not buy anything on the black market. We 
are all undernourished, and I am emaciated. 


Now listen: 


I myself am 1.6 meters tall and weigh 
only 98 pounds. 


Think of it. Her weight is only 98 
pounds, and she has two little daughters 
who are starving to death. 

I would like to ask you if it is possible to 
help us with a gift package of food, since 
no one thinks of us. I am writing only for 
the sake of the children. There are many 
people who would like to give pleasure if 
they only knew that it was appropriate. 
Many do not know real need and how we 
need simple things like shoes and stockings 
and many other things. I will complain no 
more, but rejoice if my request meets with 
favor. How glad we would be and how thank- 
ful if we should receive something some day. 
Please do not look upon this letter as a 
begging one. 

With the friendliest greetings from Ger- 
many. 


Mr. President, these are people of the 
kind who helped build America, who 
made America great, who made America 
strong. I hope the Senate will not listen 
to the great pressure group, the great 
lobby organization that is behind this dis- 
placed persons program, an organization 
with a pay roll in Washington of $150,000 
@ year, something unknown, something 
unheard of in the history of the United 
States. 

Here is another letter dated May 6, 
1948, signed by Mrs. Charlotte Karner, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Giesebrechtstr. 
15, Germany. I will read this letter. 

Because of great care and indescribable 
need I am presuming to write to you and 
ask for immediate help, since it is a question 
of saving the life of my husband and the 
father of the family. 


Mr. President, there is a woman who 
writes for help because it means the sav- 
ing of the life of her husband. 


My family now consists of three persons. 
The late war destroyed our home and all 
our possessions through bombing. We own 
nothing any longer and the only clothes we 
own are those on our backs. 

My husband, formerly the head of a mer- 
ecantile establishment, at 53 had to become 
a soldier again, since he was not a National 
Socialist. In 1945 he came out of war im- 
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mt as an invalid and today is un- 
able to work. He has bad heart trouble, is 
greatly undernourished with hunger, oedema 
in his face and legs, and has been in hos- 
pitals and clinics many times. Because my 
husband is unable to work, we are in great 
financial need and receive some help from 
the city of Charlottenburg. My own small 
wages are not enough for food, and it is 
therefore, not possible to offer my husband 
any help. We can not get the coffee so 
urgently needed to stimulate’ his heart ac- 
tivity, and we have no relatives or friends 
abroad who can help us. Therefore, I am 
asking you to send us a gift package and to 
realize that I make this request because of 
my great need. My sole wish is to try in 
every way to restore my husband to health 
again from the severe illness he contracted 
in 1945, so that he will be able to work again. 
I am enclosing a doctor’s certificate to 
prove his illness. 


Mr. President, the doctor’s certificate 
was enclosed to verify the accuracy of 
that lady’s statement. 

I read further. This is a letter from 
a German doctor. She gives her time 
to an orphans’ home for undernourished 
children who have tuberculosis. We dis- 
criminate against those little children, 
because we favor in this bill overfed and 
rich people, and exclude the poor, the 
weak, and the helpless from the benefits 
of the bill. 

This is what she says: 


Last week the ladies of the Press Center 
brought our children your magnanimous 
gifts of food, clothes, baby linen, wool, soap, 
things to repair the shoes with, and toys. 
Only he who knows what bitter need means 
can understand the joy and surprise your 
gifts brought to the children and the release 
it meant for us in these days of worry. 
Our children have lost everything, their 
homes, their parents, their brothers and 
sisters, and their health. 


What greater calamity could befall 
anyone? I read further: 


Their childhood is burdened by bitter ex- 
periences. How deeply they feel and suffer 
their fate was manifested by little Manfred, 
aged 8. After having received his marvelous 
presents, he asked shyly, “Aunt Doctor, are 
you also going to give me new parents? I 
have nobody in the world.” 

As Iong as the children are in our hos- 
pital we try to be their parents and home, 
So you will understand how grateful we are 
for every help. 

Let me thank you herewith from all my 
heart for all the you have 
shown toward our children. 

Dr. Med. Katuariva Ries, 
Chief Physician of the Ritterberg-Kinder- 
Klinik Lichterfelde-West—Germany. 


That is all of the letter which is per- 
tinment. Post cards were enclosed from 
orphan children, showing their condi- 
tion 


Here is a letter from Helena Dymek, 
written from Berlin, Germany, during 
the month of May: 


As you know, the starvation in Germany 
is very great, especially with people who have 
no money to buy food on the black market 
which only rich people cam do and the black 
mar One who has to live on the 
ration cards must hunger very much and de- 
prive himself of all the necessary things. 

I am 62 years old and I am alone. I have 
suffered for over 5 years with a stomach 
ailment and have ulcers caused by poor 
nourishment without fat, and two hours 
after every meal I have indigestion and pain 
in my back, chest, and intestines which is 
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the cause of the sick stomach. In order 
that I can help my stomach ailment I write 
to you, with the appeal to help me in my 
need, 
HELENA DYMEX, 
Ebert Ip. Str. 47, Berlin, E 34. 


That is all of the letter which is perti- 
nent to the subject which the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] has 
presented to the Senate. This friend 
has given me many more letters which 
are in the file, with which I shall not 
burden the Senate at thistime. I stated 
that I would not attempt to prevent a 
vote on the pending amendment tonight. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota has performed a great service 
in presenting his amendment. At the 
Same time he has shown the inadequa- 
cies, the injustice and the unfairness in 
the present bill. I submit that if the bill 
is passed, if we are to enter that field, 
we should not discriminate against the 
poor, the weak, and the helpless, and in 
favér of those who have millions of dol- 
lars—$170,000,000 was raised last year— 
and a great lobby organization to push 
this measure through Congress and to 
protect their interests. 

I certainly hope that the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota will 
be adopted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment D, offered by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as this is the closing argument 
prior to the vote on the amendment, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Ball 
Baldwin 
Brooks 
Buck 
Cain 
Capper 
Donnell KE Smith 
Dworshak Stennis 
Eastland Lan Taft 

Thye 

Wherry 

Williams 
McKellar Wilson 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not 
present. The clerk will call the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators, and Mr. ELLENpER, 
Mr. PEeazeL, Mr. Hawxegs, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
McManown, and Mr. RussELt answered to 
their names when called. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of the absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will ex- 
ecute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Bripces, Mr. 
CoNnNALLY, Mr, Corpon, and Mr. Tuomas 


Martin 
Morse 
Murray 
O’Daniel 
Revercomb 
Saltonstall 


Gurney 


Ferguson 
Flanders 
George 
Green 
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of Utah entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Forty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is pres- 
ent. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
for himself and certain other Senators, 
beginning on page 4, line 10, and lettered 
—°? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senate will bear with me for a few 
moments, I feel that we can close the ar- 
gument on the amendment, which is the 
pending question. If the amendment 
shall be adopted, it will be the first of a 
series of amendments which will com- 
plete'y destroy the committee bill in its 
text, its purpose, and its protections. 
The Senate has already voted and made 
its decision as to the numbers that should 
be admitted under the bill. The number 
has been increased from 100,000 to 200,- 
000. That does not in any sense change 
the structure of the bill itself. The bill 
can deal with any number. However, if 
the amendment now proposed shall be 
accepted, it will be one of a series of 
amendments which will change the 
whole purpose and the whole working of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, let us see what the 
amendment would do. The bill provides 
that 50 percent of the displaced persons 
to be brought into this country shall 
come from countries that have been an- 
nexed de facto by any foreign country 
What, in fact, is the effect of that? 
What are the countries? I may say they 
are the Baltic countries of Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and East Poland. That 
provision was made because those peo- 
ple are the ones who are, in fact, dis- 
placed. They cannot go home. There is 
some evidence as “o others; there is a 
difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which persons may have been displaced 
from other lands. But this much we 
know, that those from the countries we 
have named as having been annexed by 
another nation, cannot return with 
safety either to themselves or to their 
families. : 

This bill, Mr. President, does not re- 
quire that all displaced persons shall be 
taken from those countries. It is a se- 
lection only to the extent of 50 percent. 
The pending bill contemplates taking 
people from all the camps in the propor- 
tions that the groups bear to the whole 
number. That would be very good if 
we did not have the question in fact of 
the mixing in the camps of really dis- 
placed persons and those who are not 
displaced. This very amendment con- 
templates that an amendment is to f‘i- 
low, which has already been printed and 
which was alluded to by the able Senator 
from Massachusetts when advocating the 
pending amendment, extending the 
group of those who may be considered as 
original displaced persons. What does 
that mean? It means that with those 
who are actually displaced we would class 
persons who are emigrants westward in 
this great movement in Europe. So I 
say, that if the amendment be adopted 
it does away with the first preference to 
the displaced persons, and secondly, it 
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does away with the provision written in- 
to the bill by the committee giving pref- 
erence to those who were in the camps 
on January 1, 1948. 

Let me point out also something in the 
pending amendment that may very much 
mislead us. It says the selection shall be 
based upon the elements or groups segre- 
gated or designated for the purpose of 
being cared for by the International 
Refugee Organization. I say candidly 
that there are many who have been ad- 
mitted to the camrs who are not in fact 
properly classed as displaced persons. 
They come into a country because they 
desire to emigrate from their homes. 
They are not driven out. If the com- 
panion amendment, which naturally 
must go with the pending amendment, 
and which the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said would be offered along with 
it when it is acted upon, were adopted, 
it would include people who are not in 
fact displaced persons but who for 2 
years after the close of hostilities in 
Europe moved westward across Europe. 

The International Refugee Organiza- 
tion through its committee that is acting 
today has taken those people into the 
camps. I do not criticize the IRO for so 
doing. The people had no place to go, 
but they are not in truth refugees who 
could not return home, and who are to 
be classed in fact and in truth as dis- 
placed persons. 

That in essence, Mr. President, is the 
effect of the pending amendment. I 
urge that it be not adopted, for the very 
reason that if it be, then it is to be fol- 
lowed by a series of amendments which, 
as I have said, will absolutely enlarge 
the scope of this bill, not limiting it to 
displaced persons, but in fact making of 
it an immigration bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very glad 
to yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
make an inquiry of the Senator. In the 
original bill as it came from the com- 
mittee how does the proportion of the 
stateless persons in the DP camps actu- 
ally compare with the total number of 
displaced persons? In other words, what 
I am trying to ascertain is how the figure 
of 50 percent was obtained. I may say 
to the able Senator from West Virginia 
I think there is some equity in giving 
a preference to stateless persons; that 
is, where their country has been absorbed 
against their will and they cannot re- 
turn without fear of execution. 

It seems to me such people do have 
in fairness and equity some reason for 
being given a preference, because they 
cannot go back. That would apply to 
Lithuanians, Estonians, and Latvians, 
whereas certain of the other people can 
go back to their places of origin with- 
out danger of execution. 

On the other hand I would say to the 
Senator frankly I am still not convinced 
that the figure of 50 percent would 
necessarily be the proper proportion, and 
that is the reason for my inquiry. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the point 
is well taken. I will say to the able 
Senator that there are approximately 
645,000 displaced persons in Germany 
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and Austria. Of the Balts there are 
approximately 200,000; of the Poles from 
east of the Curzon line there are ap- 
proximately 200,000, making a total of 
persons who have come from annexed 
lands approximately 400,000, or more 
than 50 percent of the total of those in 
the camps. So I do not think that 50 
percent is out of line at all. 

This question was the subject of dis- 
cussion in committee, and I may say 
to the able Senator that all these figures 
were arrived at after a discussion of the 
facts and figures. I am glad to have 
had the Senator raise the point. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the Senator mak- 
ing the assumption that those persons 
who have since come westward into the 
concentration camps could, for the most 
part, return without suffering execution? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I did not make 
that assumption. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion on that question. We 
have conflicting evidence about it. There 
are soMe persons who say that the Poles 
could go back and would have no dififi- 
culty whatsoever, that they would not be 
molested, that the Polish Government is 
endeavoring to lean over backward, so to 
speak, in that respect. 

In other words, we have evidence show- 
ing that some Poles, if they returned, 
would be punished. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I take it the original 
bill made no provision for those persons 
presently escaping from Czechoslovakia 
or other countries more recently taken 
over, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, we 
should like to take care of all of them, 
but we know we cannot do that. They 
continue to flow westward not only from 
Czechoslovakia, but from Rumania and 
other countries. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Even under the amend- 
ment which is proposed those persons 
would not be included. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me make my 
point before yielding. 

It seems to me that persons who have 
been there longer, those who were moved 
out as slave labor, branded by the 
Nazis—I saw some of them in the 
camps—should be the ones to be chosen 
first if any preference is to be given. 
If we cannot take them all, we must be 
somewhat selective. We should try to 
be fair. Those who have been there the 
longest time and those who cannot go 
back home should be the first, certainly, 
to the extent of 50 percent consideration. 
That does not mean that the entire 
200,000 quota will be taken from those 
persons, or that half will be taken from 
them and the other half be taken from 
those who do not fall within the category 
of the annexed states. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. 
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Mr. MALONE. I saw several of the 
camps. We were informed that a large 
number of displaced persons had left 
their countries following the close of the 
war. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia have any detailed information on 
that point? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is no figure, 
so far as we can find, fixing the number 
definitely, but we are told that hundreds 
of thousands have come into the camps 
long after the close of hostilities. They 
are still coming in today. 

Mr. MALONE. We were informed 
that approximately 80 percent had left 
their countries after the close of the war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think in wisdom 
we must draw a distinction between those 
who were compelled to flee, who could 
not remain in safety, and those who 
migrated and moved simply because they 
felt they could improve their economic 
condition. That was the problem which 
brought about the enactment of the im- 
migration laws. It exists as much today 
as it did prior to the war. The same 
problem arose after the First World War, 
but probably not to so great an extent 
as we have it today. But we had to meet 
a similar problem, and it brought about 
the enactment of our present immigra- 
tion laws. 

We found that we could not do as we 
did in years gone by—simply open up 
the gates. After 1918, 1,400,000 persons 
came into this country. That compelled 
us to enact our present immigration 
laws. 

I say to the Senate that if we adopt 
this amendment we shall not be adopt- 
ing a displaced-persons bill. We shall 
be adopting an expansion of the immi- 
gration laws, because we are not confin- 
ing it to displaced persons with a priority 
of 50 percent to those who are definitely 
displaced. We are bringing in persons 
who, in fact, are emigrants westward 
through Europe. 

Without going into further detail, Mr. 
President, and in order that the Senate 
may make a decision upon this very 
grave question of just what kind of a 
bill it desires on the subject, I think 
we should now proceed to vote, so far as 
the Senator from West Virginia is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like, in 3 or 4 minutes, to try to 
answer briefly some of the points raised 
by the Senator from West Virginia 
against the amendment upon which the 
Senate is about to vote. 

The Senator said that these persons 
are not displaced persons. With that I 
most strenuously disagree. The amend- 
ment will permit to be considered, under 
the displaced-persons bill, persons who 
were in camps on January 1, 1948. The 
camps were officially closed by General 
Clay in April 1947. This amendment 
will permit, on a percentage or quota 
basis, persons to be considered as dis- 
placed persons, eligible for admission 
who were still in those camps on January 
1, 1948. 

The Senator from West Virginia says 
they are simply emigrants westward 
from the eastern countries. With that 
I thoroughly disagree. It will be re- 
called that there was a pogrom in May 
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1946. Many people were pushed west- 
ward by fear of that pogrom. Other 
persons who were living in those coun- 
tries could not safely remain there be- 
cause of communistic influences and 
their fear and dread of communism. So 
they went into camps. The camps were 
closed in April 1947. Up to that time, 
I submit, Mr. President, that the people 
who came into them were properly dis- 
placed persons, and not merely wander- 
ers and emigrants westward. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
mentioned the pogrom of 1946. That 
name has been given to it because in one 
locality there was a mob uprising, as a 
result of which, as I recall, 35 persons 
were killed. But the record is replete 
with testimony, even on the part of those 
who dealt with that subject, to the effect 
that so far as the Polish Government 
was concerned, it offered its protection to 
the people there, but that there was a 
local riot, and that 35 lost their lives. 
I think we should know what that inci- 
dent was. Horrible as it was, it was not a 
wide-spread, terrible general pogrom, 
and no incident like it has occurred 
since. 

I do not say that all persons other 
than these who are covered by the 50 
percent are emigrants, but I say that 
many of them are not the genuinely dis- 
placed persons. As stated by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, information was given 
us that a very high percentage of the 
persons who are in those camps are per- 
sons who, because of their desire to im- 
prove their conditions, to get away from 
the economic debacle which had befallen 
their countries, were moving westward. 
No one blames them for that. But we 
have to be fair, and we must give relief 
where relief is most needed, because we 
cannot take them all. I feel that we 
should give the relief to those who can- 
not, and who we know cannot, return 
home, and those who have been in the 
camps for the longest time, since the 
Nazis sent them there as workers. Those 
are the one who should receive the 
benefits. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator that we should take those who 
cannot return to their homes, but I dis- 
agree that we should consider whether 
a man went into a camp in 1944 or 1946, 
if he went in as a sincere, bona fide dis- 
placed person who could not return to 
his home. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that the 
chances of those behind this line going 
back, or being able ever to go back, are 
very much !ess than the chances of those 
going back to Austria or Hungary or Po- 
land? Should we not give some priority 
to people who never can go back to the 
territory controlled by the Russian Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I understand 
the amendment, it does not prevent the 
People being included who cannot go 
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back, or who are east of the Curzon line. 
It simply places them in a fairer propor- 
tion with the other people, west of the 
Curzon line, who also feel, for one reason 
or another, that they cannot return to 
their homes. 

Mr. TAFT. Should there not be a 
slight preference—not much of a prefer- 


ence, but a slight preference—given to . 


those who certainly cannot go back, 
since we are not going to take them all, 
whereas there is some hope that the oth- 
ers may be able to go home. There is 
some hope that some of the Poles may 
go back to Poland. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Let me repeat 
to the Senator from Ohio that on Janu- 
ary 1 this amendment, if agreed to, would 
result in the following being covered: 
126,000 Balts, or 23 percent of the total 
population; 163,000 Jews, or 2542 per- 
cent; 266,000 Poles, or 42 percent; 22,000 
Yugoslavs, or 3% percent; 4,000 Rus- 
sians, or one-half of 1 percent; all oth- 
ers, 34,000, or 542 percent of the total of 
635,000 people. 

In other words, the Poles are 42 per- 
cent of the total who were in the camps 
on January 1, 1948. 

Mr. TAFT. I still do not see that it 
is particularly a Jewish question. There 
may be Jews who came from the other 
side of the line, just as well as others. 
I see some reason for giving a priority 
to the people who are in the Russian oc- 
cupied territory, where they are certain 
of being transported to Siberia if they 
go back, as opposed to the others. When 
there is some reasonable hope that they 
can ultimately return to their homes, it 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen to them, probably. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe a great 
body of these people who were in the 
camps were in the status the Senator 
mentioned. The difficulty is that with 
the bill in its present form, 50 percent 
of the people have to be farmers. 

Mr. TAFT. That is another question. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. No; it is not en- 
tirely another question, because this 
would put it on an entirely quota basis, 
whereas if 50 percent must be farmers, 
we are cutting down certain groups very 
much. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think the farm 
provision is very reasonable. I do not 
see why we have to take both or none at 
all 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wish to 
ask whether or not there is really a dis- 
tinction between a displaced person who 
comes from east of the Curzon line and 
one who comes from west of that line. 
Does not the Senator think it is just as 
difficult for a Pole to return to either 
one of those places, for a reason he has 
assigned in his own mind as sufficient 
to cause him to leave his country and 
go to live in a displaced-persons camp? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. I look upon a displaced person 
as one who sincerely in his own mind be- 
lieves he cannot go back to his own home, 
and who was in the displaced-persons 
camp prior to April 21, 1947. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Ohio in this matter. It 
seems to me there is a very vast difference 
between persons whose country is not 
merely occupied by the Russians but in 
effect has been unilaterally annexed by 
the Russians, and those who are not in 
that category. So far as the Russian 
Government is concerned, though we 
have not recognized that aggression, they 
have incorporated Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia into Russia, and they are al- 
most part and parcel of the U. S. S. R. 
Certainly in that situation, from the 
point of view of a person who had fled 
for his life from any of those countries, 
he has very little opportunity of ever 
getting back to his homeland. 

I was in Poland, as some of the other 
Members of the Senate have been, 
While it is true that in Poland there is 
at present a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment, that government is not in- 
corporated into Russia itself, and there 
is a hope that at some time, when the 
Russian troops are withdrawn, the 
Polish people may again be able to re- 
establish a free republic of their own, 
just as perhaps the people of Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria may be able to 
do. The people who fled the Baltic 
States are apparently in a hopeless con- 
dition so far as ever getting home again 
is concerned, unless they want to be in- 
corporated in the Soviet Union itself. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the mean- 
time, I may say in reply to the Senator 
from California, a man who is a marked 
man, and who may today be in a dis- 
placed-persons camp, cannot go back to 
his home and feel safe. We have seen 
what has happened to the foreign min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia. We have seen 
what has happened to other people who 
have had to flee from Poland. Those 
people cannot -go back, even in satellite 
countries which are at present Commu- 
nist, and be safe. They would be liqui- 
dated. I think such a person has just 
as much right, if he is in a displaced- 
persons camp, to be considered as en- 
titled to come here, as has the other type 
of person. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Taking into consid- 
eration those who fled from the totali- 
tarian aggressions of communism, as well 
as those who were interned by nazism, 
is it not a fact that both are equally en- 
titled to consideration, and that under 
present conditions there will be no retire- 
ment, as suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from California, from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and other places, unless 
force is applied. Therefore is it not 
necessary for the Senate in considering 
a bill such as the Mundt-Nixon bill, deal- 
ing with communism in the United 
States, to protect those people who agree 
with us in ideology among the displaced 
persons, in order to protect our own 
Nation? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has made a 
statement rather than asked a question. 
If I understand him correctly, however, 
I think I would agree with what he said. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I must differ with 
the statement made by my good friend 
the Senator from Massachusetts when 
he says that there is no difference be- 
tween the situation east of the Curzon 
line of Poland and west of it. We have 
evidence here that there is a very great 
difference. East of the Curzon line is 
Russian territory, with the threat of Si- 
beria confronting the people there. We 
have no instance, so far as I know, of any 
“Siberia” west of the Curzon line. 

In addition to that, East Prussia is a 
part of the land that has been taken and 
annexed to Poland. The natives of East 
Prussia in a large measure have been 
driven from East Prussia and that land 
is there for the use of those who return. 
We have evidence of men high in author- 
ity that people can return there. There 
is a difference of opinion about it. But, 
certainly, as has been said here, there is 
a vast difference between the lurking 
Ganger to one who goes back east of the 
Curzon line, and those who might return 
to the lands west thereof. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I disagree that the word “must” is a 
proper word to use. There must be some 
differentiation. The only way I can 
emphasize the point is to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the officials in Po- 
land and in other countries who have had 
to flee their countries for fear of what 
would happen to them. We see that in 
connection with the Polish people, and 
we recall that one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of a country so situated 
committed suicide. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, we 
know of the distinguished citizen who 
committed suicide. I do not know, and 
I do not know of anyone else who knows, 
the circumstances and pressures that 
brought that about. We have heard 
much about that matter. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts that many individuals 
have gone back to Poland. Eight mil- 
lion people who formerly were classed as 
displaced persons were in Germany at 
one time. Many of them have gone back 
to Poland to make their homes. There 
is evidence enough to establish that the 
situation is not as bad in the de facto 
unannexed countries as it is in those 
countries where the people who left can- 
not return because they know their lives 
would be in jeopardy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
were a person of Jewish faith he cer- 
tainly would not have any feeling of 
security if he went back to the general 
vicinity where those 35 people were 
killed, or anywhere near that vicinity. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Does the amendment 
practically destroy the Curzon line so far 
as misplaced persons in Poland is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would not 
quite put it that way. The people who 
were properly in these camps from Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, who arrived there prior to 
April 21, 1947, whether they were east or 


“west of the Curzon line, can be consid- 


ered. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, the 
amendment would consider all the peo- 
ple of Poland rather than those—— 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Who were prop- 
erly in the displaced persons camps. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; rather than those 
who are east of the Curzon line. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would put 
them in the same category. 

Mr. LUCAS. Those west or east? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Provided they 
were in the camps before April 21, 1947. 

Mr. LUCAS. One further question. 
There is no distinction respecting the 
countries df Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. LUCAS. Why should there be dis- 
tinction respecting Poland, if there is no 
distinction respecting the other coun- 
tries? I do not understand that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think 
there ought to be, provided a man is sin- 
cere in his feeling that he cannot go back 
safely to his home in Poland. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, east of the 
Curzon Line is not in Poland. It is in 
Russia today. There is no Poland east 
of the Curzon line today. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that, but it 
was Poland at one time before it was 
taken over. 

Mr. TAFT. But I may say most of the 
persons there were not Poles. Most of 
them were White Russians. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of that I am not so sure, 
because my information is that prac- 
tically all the Polish people east of the 
Curzon line after the Hitler-Stalin pact, 
were transported to Siberia or into 
camps, and there are very few Polish 
people living east of the Curzon line, but 
plenty of them are left west of the Cur- 
zon line. It seems to me it would be 
highly discriminatory unless the amend- 
ment of the Senator is adopted, giving 
the people of all of Poland an oppor- 
tunity to be considered so far as dis- 
placed persons are concerned. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts why 
there is not sufficient flexibility left in 
the original bill in view of the 50 per- 
cent provided in line 10, on page 4? 
That on the face of it allows the remain- 
ing 50 percent to be administratively 
applied to the various displaced persons 
outside those from the countries enum- 
erated. As I understood the figures a 
few minutes ago, those who were specifi- 
cally intended to be taken care of con- 
stitute around 60 percent. The figures 
60 and 50 percent are near enough to- 
gether so that unless I obtain an under- 
standing of this proposal which I now 
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do not have, I would be inclined to go 
along with the bill as written. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Vermont will read the debate on 
page 6583 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of last Thursday I believe he will find 
language which answers his question: 

The largest percentage of farmers, 33 per- 
cent— 


Come from east of the Curzon line. 
Only 7 percent of the Baltic group, or 


11,000, and 4 percent of the Jewish group, or 
6,500, are listed as farmers. 


So that the feeling of those of us who 
offered the amendment was that the 
committee bill was not as fair as the 
amendment we had offered, which would 
put it on a quota basis. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I respectfully call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that this particular amendment does not 
affect the kind of employment they may 
have.. It does not affect the farm situa- 
tion. There is another provision of the 
bill which contemplates 50 percent of 
farmers. The amendment cannot and 
does not apply to the farmers. It ap- 
plies solely to the source of 50 percent 
of them, with the other 50 percent left to 
the annexed countries. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. The Sen- 
ator is correct. But we are trying to 
put the matter on a quota basis so it 
will be fairer all around to all the dif- 
ferent groups. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I point out that 
it does not at all affect the proposition of 
a quota for farmers. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts what 
was the reason for the elimination in the 
amendment of the word “eligible” before 
the word “displaced”? May I explain 
particularly the point that is in my mind 
So that the Senator may address himself 
directly toit? The amendment provides 
that— 

Visas issued pursuant to this act shall be 
made available to each element or group 
among the displaced persons, as such ele- 
ments or groups were segregated-— 


And so forth. The bill very carefully 
differentiates between displaced persons 
and eligible displaced persons. It seems 
to me it is a very fundamental distinc- 
tion. The bill itself provides that not 
less than 50 percent of the visas issued 
pursuant to the act shall be available ex- 
clusively to eligible displaced persons and 
eligible displaced orphans. 

The significance of that, as I see it, is 
this: The term “displaced persons” as it 
is defined at the bottom of page 1 and 
top of page 2 of the bill “means any dis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in 
annex I of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and who 
is the concern of the International Refu- 
gee Organization.” As I understand, 
therefore, the term “displaced persons” 
is not limited at all to persons who en- 
tered Germany, Austria, or Italy prior to 
a given date, as is the fact in the case of 
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“eligible displaced persons.” If I may 
proceed for a moment, the term “dis- 
Placed persons,” as will appear at page 8 
of the committee report, would include 
not only persons entering up until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, but even up until the present 
time, so far as that term itself is used. 
At the bottom of page 8 of the report it 
is stated that— 

Generally speaking, eligibility under the 
constitution extends to all persons in the 
world who are or who may hereafter be out 
of their country of nationality or former 
residence and who are unwilling to return 
because of fear of persecution, and to per- 
sons who fied from Germany or Austria be- 
cause of Nazi persecution and have returned 
but have not been resettled. 


I think the importance of the inquiry 
which I make is this: The amendment 
provides that visas shall be made avail- 
able “to each element or group among 
the displaced persons.” ‘That would in- 
clude persons entering certainly up until 
the 31st of January 1947 because the only 
limitation in the amendment is that they 
were segregated or designated by the 
International Refugee Organization as 
of January 1, 1948, whereas the bill it- 
self, with its limitation on page 4, which 
would be stricken out by the proposed 
amendment, limits the proposal to those 
who are defined in the bill as “eligible dis- 
placed persons,” which class, so far as 
those who entered Germany, Austria, and 
Italy are concerned, includes only those 
persons who, on or after September 1939, 
and on or before December 22, 1945, 
entered one of those countries. 

In other words, it seems to me—and I 
should be glad to have the comment of 
the Senator from Massachusetts—that 
the amendment very materially alters 
the entire theory of the definition of per- 
sons who are eligible to come into this 
country as displaced persons. The 
amendment would admit anyone who 
had come in up until the Ist day of Jan- 
uary 1948. If there had been 100,000 
persons, or 1,000,000 persons who had 
come in, or more than 1,000,000 persons 
who had come in between December 22, 
1945, and December 31, 1947, they would 
all be eligible under the amendment; and 
the computation of the number is the 
various groups would be made not on the 
basis of those who had come into Ger- 
many prior to December 22, 1945, but on 
the basis of all those who had come in, 
including those who had come in up to 
December 1945, and all those who had 
come in thereafter, for two long years. 
So I address myself to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and ask him if he does 
not think that the amendment, by the 
elimination of the word “eligible” and by 
enlarging the class of displaced persons 
to whom the amendment applies to in- 
clude every one up to December 31, 1947, 
clearly does not alter entirely the theory 
of the bill as to who should be considered 
eligible displaced persons? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In answer to 
the question of the Senator from Mis- 
souri I will say that the amendment does 
not alter the bill one iota. It does not 
alter it in one specific fact. By omitting 
the word “eligible” we simply select the 
quotas from the displaced persons, and 
then they must pass their screening test, 
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which makes them eligible displaced per- 
sons. 

Mr. DONNELL. In the amendment 
does not the Senator use the term “the 
displaced persons’’? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a quota on 
which to base the possibility of selecting 
eligible displaced persons. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not a fact that 
in the amendment the term used is “the 
displaced persons” and not “eligible dis- 
Placed persons”? Second, is it not true 
that in the bill, on pages 1 and 2, “dis- 
placed person” is defined to mean “any 
displaced person or refugee as defined in 
annex I of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and who 
is the concern of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization”? Third, is not the 
term “eligible displaced person” dis- 
tinctly limited, insofar as the first 
portion of subdivision (c) on page 2 is 
concerned, to those who, on or after Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and on or before Decem- 
ber.-22, 1945, entered Germany, Austria, 
or Italy? Is not each of my statements 
true? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would believe 
the Senator from Missouri at any time. 
Mr. DONNELL. I know; but is not 
oe a fact under the language of the 
ill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not agree 
with the Senator’s interpretation of the 
amendment. If the Senator will listen 
to me for one moment, the amendment 
states that the persons who were prop- 
erly in the camps on January 1, 1948, and 
who had gone there prior to the camps 
being closed, make a quota on the basis 
of which eligible displaced persons can 
be selected. The provision in the bill 
which the Senator mentions uses “eligi- 
ble displaced person” to refer to those 
who came in between 1939 and 1945, 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill pro- 
vides that anyone who was properly 
there as a displaced person on January 
1, 1948, can be considered in building up 
a quota from which eligible displaced 
persons may be selected. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not therefore 
true, according to the Senator’s own 
statement, which he has so frankly 
made, that under his amendment the 
persons to be considered would not be 
confined to those who had come in up to 
December 22, 1945, but would include all 
those to whom the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms] has referred, 
who engaged in the emigration move- 
ae up to and including December 31, 
1947? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But I submit 
again to the Senator that it would not 
change the eligibility status of those who 
could come in and those who could not 
come in. 

Mr. DONNELL. I shall not disturb the 
Senator by further inquiry. I know that 
he has very generously answered thus 
far. It is a fact, is it not, however, that 
under his amendment the language is 
that visas shall be made available to each 
element or group among the displaced 
persons? Second, the term “the dis- 
placed person” is defined as I have in- 
dicated, on pages 1 and 2 of the bill, 
and would include everyone who had 
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come in up to and including December 
31, 1947—not merely those who had left 
their homes in the stress of war, but 
those who had decided to emigrate be- 
tween 1945 and December 31, 1947. In 
the third place, the bill itself, in the part 
which the Senator seeks to strike by the 
amendment, limits the persons to whom 
visas May be given to the eligible dis- 
placed persons; namely, those jn the cat- 
egory to which I have referred, who 
came into Germany between 1939 and 
Decembr 22, 1945. Am I not correct in 
each of those statements? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct from his point of view. 
Let me say in reply that, as the Senator 
knows, there is a further amendment 
to be offered, which limits the time to 
April 21, 1947. I argue that if the 
amendment should be adopted the peo- 
ple who were in the camps on January 1, 
1948, and who had come in prior to April 
21, 1947, would be the people from whom 
the eligible displaced person might be 
selected in the proper ratio. 

Mr. DONNELL. Of course, we are 
now about to vote on this particular 
amendment. We have no assurance that 
the next amendment will be adopted. 
This particular amendment would per- 
mit persons to be brought into this 
country even though they came into 
Germany between December 22, 1945, and 
December 31, 1947. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I submit to the 
Senator from Missouri that we are vot- 
ing on amendments rather than a sub- 
stitute bill because those of us who 
joined in the-amendments felt that the 
committee, and the subcommittee of 
which the Senator was a member, had 
done such a good job in building up the 
framework of the bill that we did not 
wish to offer a substitute bill. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted 
and I hope that the other amendment 
will also be adopted, in order that the 
framework of the bill which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri helped to draft may 
become law, or at least pass the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts what kind of classification is 
involved in his amendment in the words 
which refer to the various groups, in line 
5, on page 1 of the amendment. Quot- 
ing the words which the amendment 
would insert in the bill, beginning with 
the word “visas”, in line 3— 

Visas issued pursuant to this act, shall be 
made available to each element or group 
among the displaced persons, as such ele- 
ments or groups were segregated or desig- 
nated for the purpose of being cared for wy 
the International Refugee Organization. 


My question is this: Just what method 
of classification is meant to be employed 
by the use of the words “element or 
group” and the words “elements or 
groups”, as used in the amendment. 
Does that mean racial elements or groups 
or national or ethnic elements or groups, 
or does it mean present geographical! lo- 
cation—in other words, whether they are 
located in the British or the American 
or the French zones of Germany or in 
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the similar zones of Austria or in Italy? 
By what sort of classification does the 
distinguished Senator mean that these 
visas shall be distributed among the dis- 
placed persons? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I answer the 
Senator by saying that I understand 
that to be the technical method of de- 
scribing the different peoples. For in- 
stance, the Balts are an element. A 
group might be comprised of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians. That would 
be considered a group, whereas the Balts 
would be considered an element. The 
Poles are an element; but among the 
Poles there might be different groups. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator feel 
that the use of those general terms, with- 
out limiting them at all by the use of 
terms such as “ethnic” or “racial” or 
“national,” or such a _ distinguishing 
term as “place of origin,” would result 
in a careful basis of classification for the 
distribution of these visas? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
that is the method by which the PCIRO 
has always classified them. I tried to 
look carefully into that matter. I found 
that the answer was that this is the tech- 
nical method by which the PCIRO has 
identified these various people. I be- 
lieve I answer the Senator’s question 
when I say those words are perfectly 
clear to those who will have to administer 
this proposed ‘act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to disagree with the distinguished 
Senator; but it seems to me it is wholly 
possible that those terms are so general 
that they mean nothing specific what- 
ever, and that they might be construed 
as meaning something entirely different 
from what the distinguished Senator has 
said he understands they mean. 

However, if they mean and are clearly 
interpreted to mean what the distin- 
guished Senator says they mean, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that as I 
read the rest of the amendment, it pro- 
vides that “no discrimination in favor of 
or against any such element or group 
among the eligible displaced persons 
shall occur.” Which would mean, it 
seems to me, that no priority at all is 
given to persons who come from areas 
to which they cannot safely return be- 
cause their areas hav2 been taken over 
by a foreign power of a different ide- 
ology. 

Des the Senator care to comment 
upon that point? Is any priority or 
preference given, for instance, to the 
Balts or the Poles from east of the Curzon 
line, by this formula? 

tr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I repeat to the Senator that this has been 
worked out, and the PCIRO reports that 
of the persons in the camps on January 
1, 1948, 126,000 of them were Balts, 
163,000 of them were Jews, 266,000 were 
Poles, 22,000 were Yugoslavs, 4,000 were 
Russians, and 34,000 were classified as 
“all others’—or a total of 635,000. 
Those were the classifications reported 
by the PCIRO. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then I wish to ask 
an additional question: Is the Senator 
stating that no preference whatever is 
shown to the Balts or the Poles east of 
the Curzon line, under his amendment? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under this 
amendment, no particular preference is 
shown to those people. All these dis- 
placed persons are considered in the same 
status. I suggest to the Senator that if 
he or I were driven out of our homes 
because of fear or lack of security in our 
homes, I do not think there should be 
any great distinction as to whether we 
came from east of the Curzon line or west 
of it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask another question, al- 
though I dislike to take more of the Sen- 
ator’s time. But I wish to say that I 
approve thoroughly of the position just 
taken by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DOoNNELL], in that, by dropping the limit- 
ing word “eligible”, the result is to bring 
about a completely different meaning, if 
the amendment be adopted. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts to indulge me to the ex- 
tent of looking on page 2 of the amend- 
ment, at the words following the figures 
“1948.” I believe he will come inescap- 
ably to the conclusion that the propor- 
tion by which the visas will be distributed 
is entirely changed by the elimination of 
the word “eligible”, because the words 
there, following the figures “1948”, are 
as follows: 

In the proportion that the number of dis- 
placed persons in such element or group 
bears to the total number of displaced per- 
sons. 


It would seem to me—and this is the 
question which I should like to address 
to the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts—does it not seem to the Sen- 
ator, that the proportion which would 
be applied in awarding the visas to any 
particular element or group would, un- 
der those words, be necessarily based 
upon the ratio of the number of dis- 
placed persons—not limited to eligibile 
displaced persons—in such element or 
group to the total number of displaced 
persons in all groups, without having any 
reference at all to their eligibility? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
reply to the Senator by repeating what 
I said to one of the other distinguished 
Senators, namely, that the words “dis- 
placed persons” are used on the former 
basis on which a quota can be worked 
out, and that a person will become an 
eligible displaced person when he is 
screened. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment D, as modified, proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercu- 
son} for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. LANGER 
and other Senators asked for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CaPEHART] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. RosBerTson] 
who is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Wyoming would vote “yea.” 
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The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. BusHFIELD] who is neces- 
sarily absent. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] and the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine (Mr. WHITE] are neces- 
sarily absent. If present and voting, the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from. Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from Kansas 


_ (Mr. REED] are detained on official busi- 


ness, 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, and is paired with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nevada “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarK.ey], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FutL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hu], the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MayBank], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent 
on important public business. 

The Senators from Virginia [Mr. Byrp 
and Mr. RoBEerTson] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Umsteap], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKLEey] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CakRAN] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Togey]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Nevada would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—31 


Kilgore Saltonstall 
Lodge Smith 

Lucas Sparkman 
McGrath Thomas, Okla. 
McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Magnuson Thye 

Morse Tydings 
Murray Watkins 
Myers Wilson 
O'Mahoney 

Pepper 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Bridges 
Brooks 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Green 
Hatch 


Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
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Bricker 
Buck 
Butler 
Cain 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon - 
Donnell 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 


McKellar 
Malone 
Martin 
Millikin 
O’Daniel 
Revercomb 
Russell 
. Stennis 

Taft 
Wherry 
Williams 
Young 

McClellan 

McFarland 


NOT VOTING—25 


Hill Taylor 
Tobey 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Reed White 
Robertson, Va. Wiley 
Robertson, Wyo. 

Stewart 


So Mr. Fercuson’s amendment D, as 
modified, was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 252. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Lee Jones Cardy; 

8.314. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
Lauritzen; 

S. 825. An act for the relief of Ern Wright; 

§. 1035. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of the hospital at Camp White, Med- 
ford, Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa, for use as domiciliary facili- 
ties by the Veterans’ Administration; 

8.1055. An act for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
M. Pierce and Charles Z. Pierce; 

S. 1206. An act for the relief of Jack O’Don- 
nell Graves; 

8S. 1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Strong; 

_ §&.1729. An act for the relief of Gudrun 
Emma Ericsson; 

8.1771. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Powell Townsite, Wyo., Shoshone reclama- 
tion project, Wyo., to the James 8. McDonald 
Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Powell, 
Wyo.; 

8. 1886. An act for the relief of William M. 
Looney; 

§S. 1941. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to John F. 
Compton, formerly John Crazy Bull, a patent 
in fee to certain land; and 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Wikner Percival. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 

.ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5607) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30; 1949, and for other 
purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 34, 40, 41, 
42, 43, and 54 to the bill, and concurred 
therein, and that the House insisted on 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 39. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 395) to extend the time 
for the release, free of estate and gift 
tax, of powers of appointment. 


Barkley 
Brewster McCarran 
Bushfield Maybank 
Moore 
O’Conor 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to state to the Members of 
the Senate that it is the intention to 
remain in session until 7 o’clock tonight. 
Beginning the session tomorrow at 11 
a. m., it is the intention, if it meets with 
the approval of the Senate, to remain 
in session throughout the day, and, in 
the event consideration of the displaced 
persons bill is not concluded as the re- 
sult of a full afternoon’s session, to con- 
tinue the session into the night—mean- 
ing quite late at night. If consideration 
of the bill can be concluded tomorrow, 
we should like to do so. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, ETC.—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


M-. BALL. Mr. President, I submit a 
conference report on House bill 5607, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read the confer- 


ence report. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5607) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 23, 45, and 50. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37, 44, 48, 
51, 52, 53, and 55, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$20,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$569,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$43,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,150,000”; and the Senate 
agree to same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum by said amend- 
ment insert “$650,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$3,600,000, of which not to exceed a 
total of $100,000 may be expended for repre- 
sentation allowances as authorized by section 
901 (3) of the Act of August 13, 1946 (22 
U. S. C. 1131) and for entertainment”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“International information and educa- 
tional activities: For expenses necessary to 
enable the Department of State to carry out 
international information and educational 
activities as authorized by the United States 
Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 402, approved January 
27, 1948), and to administer the program 
authorized by section 32 (b) (2) of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)), including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; 
employment, without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws, of persons on 
a temporary basis (not to exceed $50,000) 
and aliens within the United States; salaries, 
expenses, and allowances of personnel and 
dependents as authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 801-1158), 
except title VII and title VIII; expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with ac- 
tivities provided for under this appropria- 
tion (not to exceed $6,000); printing and 
binding; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); radio 
activities and acquisition and production of 
motion pictures and visual materials and 
purchase or rental of technical equipment 
and facilities therefor, narration and script- 
writing, by contract or otherwise, acquisition 
of printed materials, purchase of objects for 
presentation to foreign governments, schools, 
or organizations, and information and edu- 
cational activities outside the continental 
United States, all without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; $27,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $2,500,000 may be trans- 
ferred to other appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of State: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 665), the 
Department of State is authorized in making 
contracts for the use of the international 
short-wave radio stations and facilities, to 
agree on behalf of the United States to in- 
demnify the owners and operators of said 
radio stations and facilities from such funds 
as may be hereafter appropriated for the 
purpose against loss or damage on account 
of injury to persons or property arising from 
such use of said radio stations and facilities: 
Provided further, That in the acquisition 
of lease-hold interests payments may be 
made in advance for the entire term or any 
part thereof: Provided further, That $3,000,- 
000 of this appropriation shall be available, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, exclusively for the purchase, 
construction, and improvement of buildings 
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and facilities, purchase and installation of 
necessary equipment for radio transmission 
and reception, and the acquisition of land 
and interest in land outside the continental 
United States by purchase, lease, rental, or 
otherwise, without regard to section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, but title to any land 
so acquired shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary of State; and, in addition, the Depart- 
ment of State is hereby authorized to enter 
into contracts for the purposes specified in 
this proviso, and under the same conditions, 
in an amount not to exceed $1,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That funds herein appropria- 
ted shall not be used to purchase more than 
75 percent of the effective daily broad- 
casting time from any person or corpora- 
tion holding an international short-wave 
broadcasting license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission without the con- 
sent of such licensee: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated herein shall be available 
for payment to private organizations abroad 
in pursuance of contracts entered into for 
the processing and distribution of motion- 
picture films.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,025,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$725,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
and inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “Provided further, That the War 
Assets Administrator, acting for and on be- 
half of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the United States without re- 
imbursement or transfer of funds, legal title 
to a certain tract of land and improvements 
thereon at Los Angeles, California, covered 
by lease dated January 1, 1947, between the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
heretofore designated by that Corporation as 
Plancor 890 and declared surplus to the needs 
of that Corporation, and to transfer such 
property to the control and jurisdiction of 
the Federal Works Agency (Public Buildings 
Administration)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$8,285,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum propose’ by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,120,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 84, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, and 54. 

JOSEPH H. BALL, 

STYLes BRIDGEs, 

B. B, HICKENLOOPER, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

Kar. STEFAN, 

WALT Horan, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

THomas J, O'BRIEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the conference 
report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its action on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to House bill 5607, 
which was read as follows: 

IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
June 1, 1948. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 34, 40, 41, 42, 43, and 54 to the 
bill (H. R. 5607) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, and 
concur therein; 

That the House insist on its disagree- 


ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
39. 


Mr.BALL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate recede from its amendment 
No. 39. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment No. 39. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for 
a limited period of time the admission 
into the United States of certain Euro- 
pean displaced persons for permanent 
residence, and for other purposes, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
now call up amendment lettered “G,” and 
ask that it be made the pending question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Michigan calls 
up his amendment “G” to the displaced 
persons bill. The clerk will state the 
amendment for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, lines 5 
and 6, it is proposed to strike out the 
date “December 22, 1945” and insert in 
lieu thereof the date “April 21, 1947.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
take but a moment. As the Senate 
knows, we have been waiting from week 
to week and from day to day for the Sen- 
ate to clear the decks for action on the 
proposed selective service legislation. 
There was quite a firm indication that 
we would be through with the displaced 
persons bill tonight. That now is not 
possible. Iam very hopeful we shall con- 
clude, even before tomorrow night, the 
pending bill. 

I feel that the selective service bill and 
the national security measures are of 
paramount importance, and we may be 
compelled tomorrow evening to make a 
motion to consider that legislation. 
Therefore I hope that we can proceed 
rapidly with the displaced-persons bill. 
I am almost at the point of moving to- 
night to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness. I do not know how much support 
I would receive. But certainly, if we are 
to take care of national security and give 
the selective-service bill a chance of 
passage at this session, we must be get- 
ting to it without many more days’ 
delay. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in the 
first place, I express the hope that the 
Senator from South Dakota will not 
make a motion which will have the effect 
of displacing the displaced-persons bill. 
We have been on this subject for some 
time. Regardless of its merits or lack of 
merits, I think it is a matter of sufficient 
importance to warrant final action. 
While I am supporting most wholeheart- 
edly the Senator from South Dakota in 
his efforts in connection with the so- 
called draft bill, I think it would be most 
unfair to the Senate now, even under 
the exigencies of the need for an early 
adjournment, to lay aside the unfinished 
business without taking final action on it. 
I hope we may continue with the dis- 
placed-persons bill until final action is 
taken, even though we may have to post- 
pone adjournment. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, I rose this eve- 
ning to advise the Senate of the necessity 
of proceeding with national-security 
legislation. We must realize that the 
bill has not yet been taken up in the 
House. There will be a conference, and 
we do not have even 3 weeks in which to 
handle a bill of that importance. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota. I realize the importance 
of the draft bill, but I want to say in 
defense of those who handled the dis- 
placed-persons bills that since it has been 
on the calendar it has been necessary 
to displace it many times in order to take 
up other measures. While it seems that 
the debate has been somewhat pro- 
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longed, a great deal. of business has been 
transacted between the time this bill was 
made the unfinished business and up to 
this evening. I think, if the distinguished 
Senator will bear with us and permit us 
to continue discussion of the displaced- 
persons bill, we shall go a long way toward 
reaching a conclusion by tomorrow night. 

I again ask that the Senators cause no 
delay in connection with the quorum call 
tomorrow, and that we may proceed with 
the unfinished business. I feel that we 
can finish it by 6 o’clock tomorrow eve- 
ning. If we cannot, I should like to ask 
the Members of the Senate to stay tomor- 
row until it shall be finished. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will bear with me in that connection and 
will cooperate. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate takes a recess this evening it 
recess until tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator propound that 
request at this time? 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate recesses this 
evening it recess until tomorrow at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
realize the importance of draft legisla- 
tion, but I am hopeful that no motion 
will be made to lay aside the displaced- 
persons bill. I hope we shall conclude 
it in tomorrow’s session. 

It has been the policy of those who fa- 
vored amendments to the bill to be as 
brief as possible in their discussion of 
them. The next amendment is merely 
a change of date from the date now in 
the bill, December 22, 1945, which was 
the date of the President’s directive al- 
lowing displaced persons to come into 
this country. The amendment proposes 
to insert in lieu of that date the date of 
April 21, 1947, which was the date fixed 
by General Clay as the date for closing 
the camps for the receipt of displaced 
persons. It is an amendment which the 
Senator from Michigan and those who 
have sponsored it believe should be 
adopted. 

A full explanation of the bill has been 
made. The Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SmrrH] is prepared with reference 
to the facts and is ready to proceed with 
the amendment. By permitting him to 
do so I think we shall be able to save time 
in the discussion of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Jersey is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I feel that 
the amendment referred to is probably 
the key to other amendments which have 
been proposed by the group of which the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] 
has been the leader. It is my purpose, if 
I may have the floor, to discuss this par- 
ticular amendment, because when we 
discuss dates I think we shall have more 
clearly in mind the purpose of the 
amendment. I shall be glad to continue 
tonight, or to postpone discussion until 
tomorrow, if, by unanimous consent, I 
may. have the floor tomorrow when the 
Senate meets. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, that he prefers to con- 
tinue his speech tomorrow, and since it 
is nearly 7 o’clock—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Jersey has 
made a claim for the floor tomorrow. 

The Chair does not know of any Sen- 
ator who has a prior claim. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and that it 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations and 
withdrawing a nomination, which nom- 
inating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Wayne C. Grover, of Utah, to be Archivist 
of the United States. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the motion 
just agreed to, the clerk will proceed to 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

UNITED NATIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Philip C. Jessup to be Deputy 
Representative of the United States of 
America, with the rank and status of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, in the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry F. Grady to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America 
to Greece. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raymond Thomas McElligott to 
be rear admiral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President be immediately 
notified of all confirmations of today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be forthwith notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow at 
11. 0’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, June 2, 1948, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, June 1, 1948: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, from Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 1 to Foreign Service officers of 
the class of career minister: 

Charles E. Bohlen, of Massachusetts. 

Herbert S. Bursley, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard P. Butrick, of New York. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

North Winship, of Georgia. 


IN THE MaRINE CorPs 


The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps: 


Stuart M. Cohen, a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. 

Morris N. Jenkins, a citizen of Florida. 

Donald A. McCartin, a citizen of Minne- 
sota. 

Frederic L. McGiffin, a citizen of Virginia, 

Frank G. Peterson, a citizen of California. 

John B. Garrett, Jr., a citizen of Texas. 

John F. Merritt, a citizen of Texas. 

Edward E. Smith, a citizen of Ohio. 

Roy M. DuCharm, a citizen of Illinois. 

Lyle H. Worster, a citizen of Maine. 


The following-named permanent warrant 
Officers, now serving in temporary commis- 
sioned ranks, to be permanent commissioned 
warrant officers in the Marine Corps, to rank 
with but after second lieutenants: 

Reuben C. Collins 

Charles B. Hirsch 

Richard 8. Hooker 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the temporary grade of colonel in 
the Marine Corps: 


Austin R. Brunelli Edward H. Forney 
Richard C.Mangrum Samuel G. Taxis 
Wayne H. Adams Harry G. Fortune 
John H. Cook, Jr. Walter T. Short 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps: 


Wade M. Jackson William M. Gilliam 
Frank J. Ervin Hector R. Migneault 


The following-named cfficers for appoint- 
ment to the temporary grade of lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps: 


Harry A. Waldorf 
Nicholas A. Sisak 
John W. Stevens II 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the permanent grade of major in the 
Marine Corps: 


Frank R. Wilkinson, Jr.James C. Short 

Irving B. Hayes Howard M. Lee 

Leslie A. Gilson, Jr, Jules M. Rouse 

Paul M. Smith Fritz Stampfli 
Whitman 8. Bartley George J. Brookes, Jr. 
Bruce E. Keith Robert E. Johnson 
Robert S. Anderson Gordon L. Allen 
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The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the permanent grade of captain in 
the Marine Corps: 
Wallace D. Blatt 
Carl E. Schmidt 
Baxter R. Little 
Orlan R. Lodge 
George J. Edelmann, 

Jr. 


Louis R. Daze 
John Finn, Jr. 
Donald S. Hopkins 
John R. Hyneman 
John C. Shoden 
Richard B. Smith 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment to the permanent grade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps: 
Donald E. Holben Jack H. Butler 
James E. Condra Robert D. Winn 
James M. Hayes Donald E. Morin 
Patrick J. Hagarty 

The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment to the temporary grade of first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps: 

Roy L. Parker 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 1, 1948: 
UNITED NATIONS 

Philip C. Jessup to be a deputy representa- 
tive of the United States of America, with the 
rank and status of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Henry F. Grady to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Greece. 

UnitTep StaTes Coast GUARD 

Raymond Thomas McElligott to be a rear 
admiral in the Coast Guard, to rank as such 
from June 1, 1948. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 1, 1948: 


POSTMASTER 


Miss Gloria C. Greene to be postmaster at 
Ward, in the State of West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TueEspay, JUNE 1, 1948 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father, Thou who dost 
guide the destinies of nations, we praise 
Thee for Thy manifold mercies which 
Thou hast bestowed upon us as a free 
people. 

We pray that every section of our 
country will be led to rededicate itself to 
all that our flag symbolizes—liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable. Direct the Congress to emu- 
late the thoughts and deeds of the wise 
men who established the foundations of 
our Government, and stimulate us all to 
do our whole duty as servants of the 
public. 

O Master of men, hasten the day when 
the passions of war shall be stilled and 
all men be brought into the harbor of 
peace and good will. In the name of the 
Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 28, 1948, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

8.110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers; and 

S. 1486. An act to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such service. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5770. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes. P 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. Reep, Mr. BripceEs, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr, FLANDERS, Mr. TYDINGs, 
Mr. McKELLaR, and Mr. HaypeEn to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 6659. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred on the President by the 
Second Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Buck, Mr. FLANDERS, and Mr. May- 
BANK to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1676) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed with construc- 
tion at military installations, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2359. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of a lump sum, in the amount of 
$100,000, to the village of Highland Falls, 
N. Y., as a contribution toward the cost of 
construction of a water-filtration plant, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4236. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Act to remove certain discrimination 
with respect to the appointment of persons 
having any physical handicap to positions 
in the classified civil service. 


JUNE 1 


SUPPLEMENTAL TREASURY AND POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. CANFIELD, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 6758, Rept. No. 2089) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes, which was read 
the first and second time and, with the 
accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. CANNON reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing a bill in which I am sure 
the Members of the House will be greatly 
interested. This bill is the product of 
an agreement between labor and man- 
agement in the railroad industry, and 
grants to former railroad workers who 
are presently retired on pensions and to 
railroad workers who will retire in the 
future an increase in their retirement 
annuities of 20 percent. It grants to the 
carriers a reduction in their unemploy- 
ment-insurance tax through the applica- 
tion of experience or merit rating sim- 
ilar to that granted to every other em- 
ployer in the country who is subject 
to an unemployment-insurance tax. It 
also restores the provision for lump- 
sum death-benefit payments that was in 
effect before the 1946 amendment to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

The Eightieth Congress during the 
past year and a half has been confronted 
with a great many proposals, both by 
labor and management, for amending the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
The proposals of labor were opposed by 
management, and those of management 
met with opposition from labor. As our 
committee studied these various pro- 
nosals, we found it increasingly difficult 
to get proper statistics, as the figures 
submitted on both sides differed greatly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am exceedingly in- 
terested in this subject, having been a 
m€mber of the gentleman’s committee 
and having struggled with the legislative 
problems involved in the matters to 
which the gentleman refers. I desire to 
commend him for introducing this bill. 
As I understand it, the employers and 
employees are agreed on the terms. I 
assume the public interest is likewise 
protected. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

While the committee was struggling 
with the various estimates and en- 
deavoring to arrive at a solution to the 
problem, conferences were held between 
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labor and management, and such meet- 
ings were conducted in the hope that 
the views of both sides might be recon- 
ciled. I am happy to state at this time 
that both labor and management have 
agreed upon the bill which I have intro- 
duced, and once again both sides are to 
be congratulated upon being able to sit 
down and settle their differences over 
the conference table. It will be recalled 
that the basic railroad retirement sys- 
tem was the result 0. agreement between 
labor and management, which is one 
of the outstanding reasons why it has 
worked so well. From my experience 
and interest in legislation affecting rail- 
roads and their employees, and particu- 
larly legislation dealing with retirement 
and unemployment-insurance problems, 
I can state that, so far as the public in- 
terest is concerned, the bill presents a 
sound solution to a difficult problem, and 
I am therefore very happy to offer it to 
the Congress. 

I have previously announced that our 
committee would hold hearings tomor- 
row, June 2, on all legislation of this 
type, and I desire to state now that the 
bill which I have introduced today as a 
result of agreement between railroad 
labor and railroad management will be 
considered at that hearing. In view of 
all the circumstances I hope the hearing 
can, be expeditiously concluded and the 
committee given an opportunity to give 
eonsideration to this matter promptly 
thereafter. 


FREE ERP AMERICAN COAL THREATENS 
THE RECOVERY OF EUROPEAN COAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to ask if American financial aid 
is speeding or retarding the European re- 
covery We all want. 

Last February, after France had been 
assigned the rich Saar coal fields, Rob- 
ert Lacosta, the French minister of in- 
dustry and commerce said, France was 
within reach of “absolute industrial re- 
covery” and that “for the first time 
France now has more coal at her disposal 
than she can transport.” It was then 
estimated that France’s total coal im- 
ports, excluding those from the Ruhr, 
would average only about 800,000 tons a 
month. 

On April 30, the New York Times re- 
ported that “while Polish coal is going 
unsold and British coal producers are 
finding difficulty in recovering the 
Prench market, France is planning to buy 
6,750,000. tons of coal from United States 
suppliers during the next 9 months be- 
cause she expects to have dollars”—ECA 
dollars, I presume. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
how can the European coal industry re- 
cover if their product must compete with 
American coal delivered free of charge. 
How can we raise the living standards of 
European miners if we force them to com- 
pete with Santa Claus. 
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On May 8, the New York Times cor- 
rected their earlier story by saying, “the 
correc@®statement is that France plans to 
buy 6,750,000 tons from the United States 
in each of the next three quarters.” Now, 
Mr. Speaker, this is at the rate of 2,- 
250,000 tons a month or almost three 
times the imports the French minister 
said France needed when it was thought 
they might have to pay for them. 

Less than a week ago, it was reported 
from Geneva, “that even more purchases 
will be made in the Western Hemisphere, 
not because of the physical impossibility 
of supplying the items in Europe but be- 
cause the countries can get dollars and 
cannot solve the intra-European pay- 
ments’ problems.” 

Mr. Speaker, so long as prospective cus- 
tomers can get free dollars for the ask- 
ing, European producers will never regain 
neighboring markets at any price. I 
close with a more recent item from Ge- 
neva. This item says Poland is offering 
European countries 500,000 tons of United 
States-type coal but that “coal experts 
are very doubtful at present whether all 
the Polish coal will be taken up by the 
importing countries. For a variety of 
reasons, many importing countries pre- 
fer to continue dollar spending rather 
than to make adjustments necessary to 
make Europe more nearly self-sufficient 
in coal. One important reason is that 
many countries expect to get dollars from 
the ECA.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am forced to agree with 
the writer’s conclusion “this is not the 
first, but it is probably the most im- 
portant case where the availability of 


United States financial aid has served to 
retard rather than speed up the adjust- 
ments necessary to improve Europe’s ca- 
pacity to fend for itself economically.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes tomorrow following the 
legislative program of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and 
to include two messages. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an editorial and two letters 
pertaining to the Navy’s carrier program, 
DOES THE UNITED STATES PAY ITALY’S 

REPARATIONS TO RUSSIA? 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, who actually pays the repara- 
tions Italy is supposed to pay to Russia? 
I wonder if the Members of the Congress 
have thought of that? Through all the 
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debate on the ERP, now called the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act, we heard a great 
deal about the necessity of stopping com- 
munism. We were to “contain commu- 
nism.” We were to stop communism 
and to see to it that our friends in 
Europe also stopped communism. We 
were never—no, never—to help the Ssviet 
Union, and its satellites, back of the iron 
curtain. 

What, never? Well, hardiy ever. 
Gilbert and Sullivan ought to be living 
today. They would enjoy the State De- 
partment’s foreign policy. I submit the 
figures as I read them. In the revised 
ECA figures, Italy is to get $704,000,000 
worth of aid, in this first-year period. 
Production and trade figures would seem 
to indicate that Italy is more in need of 
help than other countries. 

But Mr. Speaker, it was only a very 
short time ago that this same State De- 
partment felt that Italy had a surplus 
production. Certainly that was the evi- 
dence, for the State Department then 
proposed that the United States ratify 
a@ peace treaty which provided that Italy 
had to pay $100,000,000 in reparations 
to Russia. That treaty was ratified. I 
have heard nothing about that treaty 
being abrogated. 

We are to give Italy $704,000,000 and 
Italy is to give Russia $100,000,000. It 
looks to me, Mr. Speaker, by simple sub- 
traction, as if the American taxpayer 
was indirectly to pay Russia $100,000,000. 
How does it look to you? There may be 
direct or indirect shipping charges, but 
the net result, as I see it, from ECA aid 
to Italy under any terms as yet sub- 
mitted to this Congress, will be for 
$100,000,000 to be taken out of the pay 
envelopes and bank accounts of the peo- 
ple of this Nation, to give that amount 
of aid to the Soviet Union. It is pure 
fiction to say that this $100,000,000 will 
be borne by Italy, and certainly it will not 
be borne by those Italians who were 
responsible for her part in the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not recall that the 
State Department, when it asked for 
the ratification of the Italian peace 
treaty, ever informed this House, nor 
the other body, that the American tax- 
payer would have to supply the repara- 
tions for the Soviet Union. 

It was either lack of foresight or mis- 
representation. Either way we must 
admit that the ECA program will furnish 
aid and comfort to Russia. Either way 
it suggests we should ask the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to scrutinize 
closely this particular part of the ECA 
program and all foreign commitments 
brought to us by the State Department. 
I would like very much to know more 
about this matter. I hope the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will inform us. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article by Gould Lincoln on Gov. Dwight 
Green, of Illinois. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
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ReEcorD and include a speech made by 
General Bradley at Long Meadows, Mass., 
on yesterday. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two instances. 


HOUSING—THE TAFT-ELLENDER-WAGNER 
BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House heads into the final adjournment 
rush, the rank and file of veterans are 
going to await our answer on one sub- 
ject—housing; and as I read the signs of 
the times, House Members will be judged 
with respect to housing in the coming 
campaign on what they do to bring 
about passage of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, which has already passed 
the other body and waits on House action. 
I think the time has come for the com- 
mittee to state to the House whether or 
not the bill will be reported out in time 
for floor action. Members will then be 
free to consult their own views in sign- 
ing or refraining from signing the dis- 
charge petition. A large number of 
Members on both sides of the aisle signed 
the discharge petition in the last weeks. 
This shows that an increasing number of 
Members are recognizing the seriousness 
of the housing issue, and the fact that 
they can do something about it which 


will enable the people to know where they 
stand. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and that my remarks ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McDonovucu addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


THE DISASTROUS FLOOD AT VANPORT, 
OREG. 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, J. want to 
report briefly on the great flood that has 
taken place in the Northwest, particu- 
larly in the Columbia River area in the 
vicinity of my congressional district. 
This is the greatest flood that has ever 
visited that part of the country. As you 
know, the Columbia River is the second 
largest river in the United States, and by 
reason of its great length and great 
watershed it drains, about once in every 
50 or 100 years there is a very disastrous 
flood, the last flood occurring in 1894. 

The flood has done much damage in 
my immediate district. Vanport, you will 
recall, is a housing area that was estab- 
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lished during wartime, as a matter of 
fact, the largest one. It contained at one 
time 42,000 people, and before tle war 
ended it was the second largest city in 
the State of Oregon. The flood that was 
caused in that immediate area came by 
reason of the breaking of a railroad dike 
which permitted the waters from the Co- 
lumbia River to come in over the area of 
Vanport, which is below the water level 
and which is protected by dikes. Within 
a half hour the entire area where the 
18,700 people were housed, mostly vet- 
erans and their wives and children, was 
completely under water, and all of those 
houses either completely wrecked or 
floating around like corks. The people in 
the area, of course, had to escape as best 
they could. It happened about 5 o’clock 
in the evening. At the present time 
there is no definite information as to the 
loss of life. As a matter of fact, from 
early reports it seems there must be a 
very heavy loss of life, but as yet we 
have not been able to determine that. 
I immediately contacted the White 
House as well as the Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the War Department, 
and the Red Cross, and I am glad to say 
that every single agency was on their 
toes doing everything possible they could 
to supply relief in the way of shelter, 
food, nursing, the Army being ably as- 
sisted by the Red Cross, so the immedi- 
ate situation is being taken care of by the 
Federal Government and the Red Cross 
and the local community, and I am cer- 
tainly appreciative of the action taken, 
and the cooperation we received without 
delay. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. On behalf of the State 
of Washington, I also want to express 
my own appreciation of the immediate 
assistance afforded by the Army engi- 
neers and the Red Cross. They have 
been most helpful, and they have been 
on the job from the very start of this 
devastation. 

Mr. ANGELL. They have done a mag- 
nificent job. They were on the job all 
last night and in immediate contact with 
the situation. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. There has also been 
great destruction in the upper reaches 
of the Columbia Basin, along some of 
the tributaries of the Columbia, and last 
Thursday, in asking for a report from 
the Army engineers, I learned that they 
were cooperating with the other Gov- 
ernment agencies in gcing to that area 
and trying to bring relief. They have 
materially assisted, and I appreciate so 
much what the various agencies are 
doing. 

Mr. ANGELL. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for his contribution. 


EDWARD LAMB 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 


JUNE 1 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
Lamb, Toledo, Ohio, attorney, portrayed 
by the gentleman from Louisiana, Repre- 
sentative HEBERT, as a man saturated 
and drenched in Communist writings, as- 
sociations, and affiliations was given five 
radio permits in 2 weeks by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission while 
keeping untainted, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans cooling their heels outside their cor- 
ridors, often waiting for decisions and 
issuances of permits which are never 
reached. 

The FCC well knew that Lamb’s book, 
The Planned Economy of the Soviet 
Union, strongly approved the Russian 
economy for adoption in the United 
States of America. Lamb reiterated be- 
fore the FCC that his book represented 
his views in 1934, then filed an affidavit 
saying he wanted to see changes and 
improvements made in the United States 
by constitutional means. That is com- 
munism in its mildest, convenient, and 
shifting form. 

Lamb’s book approved a slogan he saw 
in Russia: “The friend of communism 
is the friend of radio;” so, the FCC, 
operating with your money, gave Lamb 
not one, but five, radio stations located 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, important in- 
dustrial sections of the country. In the 
Bogato revolution and elsewhere, radio, 
and other forms of communication were 
immediately seized; but it seems that 
here in the United States of America the 
subversives will control them in advance. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to visualize 
how the officials of the FCC could have 
given a worse administration of this De- 
partment than it has during the past few 
years. The recent appointment by Pres- 
ident Truman of Miss Frieda B. Hennock, 
of New York, to a 7-year term as a mMem- 
ber of the Commission installs another 
leftist in this important position and 
certainly does not point to better ad- 
ministration. 

She reputedly has been, or still is, a 
member of the National Lawyers Guild, 
branded as a Communist front organiza- 
tion by the Attorney General. Her ap- 
pointment olds out no hope for better 
administration but indicates a continu- 
aace of maladministration. Fortunate- 
ly the Republican controlled Senate will 
hold up confirmation until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. In the meantime the 
election of a Republican President may 
give an opportunity to clean up this de- 
partment. 

Mr. Speaker, no department of gov- 
ernment throughout the years has been 
as consistently bad as the FCC. There 
is no hope for its improvement under the 
present administration. It has done 
great damage to individuals and much 
greater damage to the Nation. A change 
of administration in November is the 
only hope for relief. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Lamb has written 
me several times. He asks the oppor- 
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tunity to appear here and look his ac- 
cusers in the eye and answer questions. 
He denies that he is a Communist. He 
was formerly assistant city law director 
of Toledo during the administration of 
the late mayor William T. Jackson. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Lamb certainly 
has a very questionable record dating 
back many years; however, I agree any- 
one accused should have an opportunity 
to state his position and refute accusa- 
tions if he can. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House, 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ANGELL] concerning the present 
flood at Vanport City, Oreg., bring forth 
rather sharply the probability of a simi- 
lar condition in southern California. In 
my district, in the event of a great flood, 
there would be 80,000, instead of 18,000 
out of their homes. The great areas 
along the San Gabriel River have been 
built up due to the influx of people dur- 
ing the war. Nothing that we know of 
will prevent flooding these low areas if 
we should have a series of exceptionally 
heavy rains except the Whittier Nar- 
rows Dam, designed and recommended 
by the United States Army engineers, 
and which is in the present Army civil 
functions bill by the grace of the other 
body. I hope our conferees will see fit 
to allow this project to go through to 
become law—so we may make a start on 
it this year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extracts from a ser- 
mon of Lyman K. Chambers on the full 
life of a lawyer. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a radio broad- 
cast of Jack Beall entitled “Commu- 
nism.” 

Mr. HARRISON (at the request of Mr. 
RIvers) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. STIGLER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement. 

Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
~ Recorp and include a letter from Harry 
A. Meissner to the editor of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, 

Mr. FERNANDEZ (at the request of 
Mr. CARROLL) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the REcorpD. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a newspaper article. 

PEACE 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr, Speaker, on Sunday 
in the Metropolitan Methodist Church I 


listened to our chaplain pray for peace. — 


I heard the minister preach a sermon 
on peace. I heard the chaplain this 
morning pray for peace. But instead of 
the peace talk that we have in Congress, 
everything seems to be in preparation 
for war. Every place I go, I find some- 
body wanting something to build up a 
greater war machine here in Congress, 
as sure as you build up a great war 
machine, just as sure will it be used. 
Stop talking war, start preaching peace 
and we will have it. 

I was interested when I picked up the 
paper this morning to see that former 
Secretary of State Byrnes believes the 
Soviets seek a truce with the United 
States and urges talks. It seems to me 
that if we do more talking for peace 
instead of building up and preparing for 
war we would have peace, and we would 
not have any war in this country. Sec- 
retary of State Marshall should heed 
former Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
advice. I think everybody ought to take 
the initiative now to try to do what we 
can to restore peace not only to our- 
selves but to all the world. It is the 
gravest question that faces the world 
today, and it ought to be something in 
which everybody would be interested. I 
hope we will have more peace talk and 
less war talk. We will get peace if we 
do that. On yesterday we observed Me- 
morial Day, paid respect to our honored 
war dead who fought for their country. 
We can keep many thousands from 
going to a similar death, if we talk peace 
all over the world. Who wants to be 
killed? Who wants to go to war? Who 
wants to spend billions of dollars an- 
nually for war? Who wants to be taxed 
for this huge war machine? Nobody. 
Yet too many people here in Wash- 
ington, in the Army, in the Navy, in the 
Air Force, in Congress, the White House 
and other branches of Government are 
talking us into conscription, into larger 
army, larger air force, and into every- 
thing that will eventually get us in a war. 
Talk peace, talk brotherhood and act 
accordingly. Pray for peace, think 
brotherhood and act accordingly. As we 
think so will we act. “Do unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us.” 
This should be our motto, Peace to all the 
world—no more war. 


PAY INCREASE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much disturbed over the lack of 
congressional action on the pay increase 
for postal employees. 

It is evident the Congress will finish 
working about June 19. No matter 
what form the resolution might take— 
it is safe to say, I believe, there will be 
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no further sessions after the Republican 
convention. Such a session would be- 
come a series of political meetings and 
would do an injustice to the American 
people. 

We have less than 3 weeks in which 
to act if the postal employees are to 
receive the pay increase which they so 
justly deserve and which they have been 
led to expect would be forthcoming. 

There is no group of workers in the 
country more deserving of an increase 
at the present time. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of words have been uttered in 
this chamber praising the faithful and 
excellent service rendered by postal em- 
ployees. Their request for an increase 
needs no further justification. The 
majority party leadership must know 
that the measure providing the increase 
would be overwhelmingly approved by 
this House. 

I appeal sincerely to the leadership 
of the majority party to bring out the 
legislation which provides an $800 in- 
crease—and make the increase in pay 
a permanent one. That is the measure 
I want to vote for and I am sure this 
House will approve such a measure by 
a tremendous majority. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a letter from a 
constituent. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances. 

Mr. MULTER. (at the request of Mr. 
KEOGH) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp in five 
instances. 

Mr. WHEELER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcORD. 


VETERANS AND HOUSING 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, enough 
housing at prices within reach of the vet- 
erans’ pocketbook is still a dream. A 
Census Bureau survey of veterans’ living 
arrangements late in 1946 found that 
35 percent of married veterans in 108 
areas were living doubled-up with other 
families, or in rented rooms, trailers, or 
tourist cabins. One-tenth of veterans 
were living in dwellings which were badly 
deteriorated or lacked adequate sanitary 
facilities. 

No considerable undoubling has taken 
place since, for on March 15, 1948, when 
the House-Senate joint committeee ren- 
dered the report of its investigation of 
housing conditions it stated that 2,800,- 
000 families were living doubled-up with 
other families. A majority of these 
doubled-up families are those of young 
veterans who were fighting overseas and 
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were late getting in on the scramble for 
housing. 

Furthermore, when housing is avail- 
able it is far beyond the reach of the 
average veteran. At the end of 1946, 
the veteran’s family could afford on the 
average $51 for sale and $44 for rental 
housing. There has been some increase 
in incomes since then—but housing 
prices have risen much faster. In fact, 
the joint committee’s report of March 15 
points out that residential construction 
cost increases have outstripped cost of 
living increases since the end of the war. 

There can be no question that the 
young veteran’s family is economically 
unable to pay today’s housing prices. 
The $10,000 house or the $80 rental is 
beyond his means. And where, in des- 
peration, he does contract to pay the 
going prices, he is stretching his means 
beyond his endurance—probably cutting 
corners on food for his family to pay for 
the house. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate how 
we are daily breaking the rosy promises 
we made to the veteran when he was 
fighting on the beaches of France and 
in the jungles of the Pacific. That he 
would have the opportunity to get a 
proper house to shelter his family after 
the fighting was over was certainly taken 
for granted by allof us. I think Congress 
indicated that when it passed a veterans’ 
emergency housing program. But that 
program was abandoned and our good in- 
tentions have gone glimmering. The 
veteran still does not have his house at 
a reasonable price that he can afford. 

The House has an opportunity today 


to make good on the country’s promises 
to the veteran. The Senate has already 


acted on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, designed to produce hous- 
ing at reasonable prices. Now it is up to 
us. Our Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is currently holding hearings on 
the bill. It is my hope that we will get 
it for floor consideration shortly and that 
we will act favorably when we do get it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial from 
the Washington Post. 


A NEGRO COMMUNIST INSULTS THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
shocked to hear the report that the other 
body would likely sidetrack the anti- 
Communist bill, passed by the House, 
known as the Mundt-Nixon bill. 

That would be one of the greatest 
blunders that body could possibly make 
at this time. The American people want 
that measure passed now. 

On yesterday the Negro Communist, 
Paul Robeson, insulted every Member of 
the United States Senate. If the Mem- 
bers of that body do not cite him for 
contempt, they need not expect any other 
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attitude on the part of the American 
people. 

I hold in my hand a pamphlet issued 
by the Communist Party entitled, ‘“‘The 
Negroes in a Soviet America.” 

It tells how they are going to take over 
all the land and reduce the people to the 
same system of slavery they have in Rus- 
sia, only infinitely worse. One of their 
publications has a map of the Negro 
Soviet they propose to set up in the 
Southern States. 

In this pamphlet “The Negroes in a 
Soviet America,” they say—now listen to 
this: 

We must begin now—begin by organizing, 
by preparing our forces in our daily struggles 
to improve our conditions, by learning to 
take over. Above all we must build and 
support the only revolutionary party of the 
working class, the Communist Party. This 
party, composed of stanch revolutionists 
and militant workers, is training and lead- 
ing the working class and the oppressed 
masses toward their great objective. 

Join the Communist Party, help create the 
powerful, great vanguard which is leading 
the masses toward socialism. 


This Negro Robeson is a Communist. 
He showed his contempt for the United 
States Senate in the most flagrant man- 
ner. 

Now, if they fail to cite him for con- 
tempt, they will disappoint patriotic 
Americans all over the country, and they 
will disappoint them still more if they 
fail to pass the anti-Communist measure 
known as the Mundt-Nixon bill. 

Its passage at this time would do more 
to drive these traitors into the open, turn 
back the tide of anarchy which they have 
set in motion, and protect the American 
people from the curse of communism 
than anything else that has yet been at- 
tempted or proposed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


REcoOrD and include the comments of 
Miss Dorothy Thompson as published in 


_the Washington Evening Star. 


THE FLOOD SITUATION 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, it is my un- 
happy responsibility to call the attention 
of t:2. House to one of the most tragic 
disasters in the recent history of the 
United States—to the terrible floods 
which are now causing such great and 
costly damage in the Columbia River 
Valley in the four States of Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, and Idaho. 

This morning the damage from the 
present flood in the Columbia River 
Valley was estimated at $75,000,000, and 
that total was still mounting. This is the 
greatest American flood tragedy since 
1937, when the lower Mississippi Valley 
was flooded, with $270,000,000 of prop- 
erty damage and the loss of several hun- 
dred lives. 
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We do not know yet, and will not until 
floodwaters recede, what the loss of life 
in the Columbia River Valley catastrophe 
has been, but it probably will be great. 

On Saturday, at Vanport, Oreg., one 
section of the dykes that protect that 
city of 18,700 people were breached by 
the floodwaters and the entire city, in a 
matter of minutes, buried under an 
avalanche of water. Where the city 
stood is now a lake 10 to 15 feet deep, in 
which floats the wreckage of more than 
4,000 homes which the floodwaters 
pounded to pieces as if they were match 
boxes. Roads and highways melted un- 
der the onrushing water, and now are, 
in places, completely destroyed, and soon 
must be rebuilt if commerce is to be re- 
stored. Public facilities in the region, 
such as power lines, telephone lines, and 
railroad trackage, have suffered damage 
that it is estimated will run into the 
millions. 

The headquarters of the American Red 
Cross reported to me this morning that 
4,073 homes have been destroyed by the 
flood, most of them in the Vanport area, 
and that another 1,409 homes were dam- 
aged, 150 of them in Clark County, Wash. 

The floodwaters have not yet reached 
their crest, and will not until tomorrow. 
More damage undoubtedly is still to 
come. At Woodland, 1,000 population, 
center of a rich agricultural area, dykes 
have been breached and floodwaters have 
damaged many hundreds of acres of rich 
land. Near Kelso other dykes have 
broken and hundreds of citizens have 
been driven from their homes. 

The Government must, and I know 
will, move swiftly in the interest of the 
public health and general welfare of our 
people, move to provide every possible re- 
lief for those who are homeless. 

I talked with the United States Army 
engineer’s offices both here in Washing- 
ton and in Portland, Oreg., yesterday 
and today. I was informed that the en- 
gineers have funds to meet the immedi- 
ate problem. 

I talked with the Roads Administration 
and was informed that it has $6,000,000 
of road money for flood-damaged high- 
ways available to State-highway direc- 
tors for rebuilding flood damaged and 
destroyed primary and secondary roads. 
This $6,000,000 is available to the States 
on a 100-percent basis. No matching 
funds are required of the States. 

The flood-control authorization bill to 
be passed upon this week by the Congress 
contains an item of $25,000,000 for emer- 
gency flood-control funds that can be ex- 
pended by the United States Army engi- 
neers wherever flood-damaged dikes 
must be rebuilt. 

This bill provides that the engineers 
not only may rebuild the damaged dike 
but also that they may expend up to 
$100,000 additional in each dike project 
in widening, increasing the height of the 
dike or otherwise improving and 
strengthening it. This principle, if em- 
ployed in rebuilding destroyed dikes in 
the Columbia River Valley, will be most 
helpful in checking the repetition of so 
disastrous floods as now are occurring. 

Every agency of the Government 
should, and I am sure will, move with 
speed to relieve the suffering of the 7,553 
families which the Red Cross has an- 
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nounced have been affected by this Co- 
lumbia area flood, and especially those 
4,073 families which the Red Cross says 
have been made homeless. 

Beyond that we must provide the 
money by which a better system of flood 
control will be provided in this great Co- 
lumbia Valley area so that never again 
will there be a repetition of a great dis- 
aster of this kind along the shores of the 
Columbia River. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MACK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The best thing that 
could happen would be for the conferees 
on the civil functions bill to accept the 
Senate provisions now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Macx] 
has expired. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to join my colleagues 
from the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, and Idaho in expressing our 
appreciation to the many agencies that 
are responding to the terrible tragedy 
we have had in the Northwest, and par- 
ticularly the Red Cross; also, to subscribe 
to the remarks made by the other gen- 
tlemen from my State and from the 
Northwest. 

The great Columbia River which has 
produced so much for us has now become 
a raging torrent, and we are told will not 
reach its high-water mark until tomor- 
row. We of the Northwest appreciate 
everything that is being done for us and 
the consideration that is being given. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. I asked the gentleman 
to yield simply to say that you gentlemen 
from the immediate vicinity of the trag- 
edy are but expressing the thoughts and 
sentiments and heartbeats of all the rest 
of the*Members of Congress. We are 
deeply sympathetic and anxious to do 
anything we can to aid in solving your 
problem. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his contri- 
bution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Jongs] 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a maga- 
zine article. 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 


STEEL SCRAP IN EUROPE 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Macy]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, when over 
2 months ago, I called attention here on 
the floor to the overriding importance 
of bringing steel scrap back from the 
German Ruhr, I am sure that many did 
not fully comprehend the significance. 
You will recall that I wrote Secretaries 
Forrestal and Marshall and Admiral 
Smith of the Maritime Commission. The 
first two allowed they would give con- 
sideration and there was concession from 
the Maritime Commission that empty 
boats to the tune of space for 2,000,000 
tons of this scrap a month was available. 

Why has this scrap not started on its 
way? At the hearing held by our com- 
mittee, all concerned, both business and 
Government, testified that there is no 
more important ingredient needful to 
the United States at this time, either in 
the waging of war or in the waging of 
peace. 

Testimony by competent steel author- 
ities is that four to five million tons 
more finished steel could have been made 
last year had scrap been abundant. Al- 
though the big steel companies recently 
reduced the price of their finished prod- 
uct, in the last few days they have inti- 
mated that prices may have to be ad- 
vanced if scrap reserves sink lower. 
These reserves now stand at the lowest 
point in the records of our steel industry 
and constitute one of the greatest threats 
to the economy and security of our 
country. 

In the 2 months that I have been urg- 
ing prompt action on a foreign scrap- 
recovery program, much could have been 
done to increase our dangerously low 
reserve of scrap—a reserve of less than 
amonth’s supply. But noscrap has been 
returned. Instead, during the same 2 
months we have managed to commit our- 
selves under the ECA program to a 10,- 
500,000 ton further depletion of our po- 
tential scrap supply. 

It does seem strange that in this age 
of advanced science that we are so un- 
scientific—or is it that we know what to 
do but for some inexplicable reason fail 
to do it? I would like to see some com- 
pelling action taken by this House, and 
right now, to oblige the Federal agencies 
responsible, to so coordinate their opera- 
tions as not to let one more day go by 
without starting the preparation of this 
scrap and the ordering of vesesls into 
foreign ports for its speedy return. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NIXON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks 
that has already been done, but if not, 
without objection the gentleman’s re- 
quest is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the St. Louis Star-Times. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorpD and include an editorial from the 
New York Tribune. 

Mr. LESINSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
radio address he delivered over Station 
WW4J at Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
REcorpD in five separate instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
separate instances and include editorials. 


NATHANIEL DYKE, JR. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution 
adopted by the National Savings and 
Loan League at its Atlantic City meeting 
last week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to a reSolution adopted by the 
National Savings and Loan League at its 
Atlantic City convention last week pub- 
licly thanking Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., for his 
services as a former member of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 

As some Members of the House know, 
Mr. Dyke, an Arkansas businessman with 
extensive national business interests in 
the building supplies industry, was dis- 
missed from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board last December because he 
refused to go along with Board policies 
with which he publicly disagreed. He 
did not think, for example, that it was 
right that the Home Loan Bank Board 
should throw into receivership the Long 
Beach, Calif., Federal Savings and Loan 
Association merely because of the capri- 
cious whim of John H. Fahey, board 
chairman. 

Mr. Dyke fought for the reopening of 
the Long Beach Association and in do- 
ing so was dropped by. the President from 
a further appointment to the board of 
which he had been promised the chair- 
manship only a few days before. 

In view of this disgraceful treatment of 
Mr. Dyke, the resolution adopted by the 
National Savings and Loan League comes 
as a refreshing vindication of the former 
board member and will give Congress at 
the same time some idea of what people 
in the savings and loan industry—man- 
agers out on the firing line—think of Mr, 
Dyke and his qualifications. 

This is the resolution in full: 

Whereas Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., was an orig- 
inal member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board under Reorganization Plan No. 3; and 

Whereas he exhibited, during his brief term 
of service, courage and independence and a 
sincere appreciation of the problems fac- 
ing savings and loan managers: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Savings and 


Loan League express its sincere thanks to 
Mr. Dyke for the time and energy devoted to 
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the service of its members in the important 
capacity as a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 


This public tribute to Mr. Dyke is a 
further vindication of the position he 
took when on the board. Soon after he 
was dropped by the President, the Long 
Beach association was returned to its 
rightful owners. Other policies that Mr. 
Dyke advocated were adopted. 

The President treated Mr. Dyke as if 
he were some broken-down hack looking 
for a Government job to pay his rent. I 
know that impression has gained cre- 
dence in some sections of the country. 
Of course, all of those in the home- 
financing business know that Mr. Dyke 
was fired, but very few know the real rea- 
son. 

Well, Mr. Dyke’s background should be 
enough to show that he did not need a 
Government job. He did not seek a Gov- 
ernment job. It was thrust upon him in 
1942, and since we were at war he 
thought it was his duty to pitch in and 
do what he could to help his country, 
which he had already served as a soldier 
in the first war. They gave him a jobin 
the Lumber Division oi the War Produc- 
tion Board, for which there was no sal- 
ary. It cost him money out of his own 
pocket to livein Washington. After that 
he served as a consultant to the White 
House, the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

He had these various jobs from 1942 
until he was appointed a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board last 
summer. He held all of these positions 
without compensation. His first Govern- 
ment salary which he had to accept un- 
der the law was with the Home Loan 
Bank Board where he was allowed to re- 
main only 6 months. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, in return for all of 
these personal sacrifices Mr. Dyke re- 
ceived a slap in the face for thanks. He 
did not even receive a thank-you card 
from the White House at a time when 
they were pinning medals of honor on 
the breasts of every Tom, Dick, and Har- 
ry in Washington. This is about the 
shabbiest treatment of a good, honest, 
and devoted American that I have seen 
in many years. 

Thousands of businessmen know about 
the shameful way Mr. Dyke was treated. 
They view with a jaundiced eye the ad- 
ministration’s lamentations about the 
inability to get top-flight business ex- 
ecutives to serve in Government. They 
know that such a statement is a further 
hoax on the people and that they stand 
ready at any time to serve their country, 
but not if they are going to be treated 
like a bunch of crooks or to be made to 
appear sinister or foolish in the eyes of 
the public as the White House palace 
guard tried to do in the case of Mr. Dyke. 
Of course, their smear campaign against 
Mr. Dyke, their sly innuendoes, and 
anonymous letters sent to newspaper- 
men—all of these campaigns of vilifica- 
tion boomeranged. Mr. Dyke is bigger 
today than he ever was. He is better 
thought of in his own industry, because 
he had the courage to speak up and the 
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conviction to voice his beliefs and not to 
act just like a parrot. 

That is why I am delighted to report 
to the House the full text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the National Savings and 
Loan League. 


NECESSITY FOR THE DRAFT ACT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the floor at this time to strongly urge the 
Congress and the leadership to delay no 
longer in bringing the draft bill to the 
floor of the House. I fear that if Con- 
gress is to adjourn on the 19th of June, 
without having passed the draft bill, that 
we would be seriously jeopardizing this 
country’s security. 

The overtures and so-called peace of- 
fensive that has been going on in corre- 
spondence between Premier Stalin and 
Mr. Wallace will have succeeded tre- 
mendously beyond their hopes and their 
dreams if this Congress is lulled into a 
false sense of security by these so-called 
peace overtures. 

The bést way to achieve security for 
this Nation and for European peace is 
for this Congress to get busy and pass the 
selective-service .bill now, so that our 
armed forces will be large enough to in- 
sure the safety of this country and to 
have an adequate influence in helping 


preserve freedom and democracy abroad. 


THE COMMUNISTS DESCEND ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row will be a good day when you leave 
your house to lock your doors and bar 
your windows because there will be some 
10,000 Communists and fellow travelers 
of the Communists up here on Capitol 
Hill. They will come down in railroad 
trains. They will swarm over the Hill 
in their customary fashion writing in- 
sulting, dirty messages on the Govern- 
ment buildings here and on the statues; 
they will do all of the things that they 
have agreed to do for the last several 
weeks in the Daily Worker. They say 
they have raised a half a million dollars 
to defeat the so-called Mundt bill over 
in the Senate. How half a million dol- 
lars will affect their case I do not know; 
but anyway, get set for a big time to- 
morrow. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate and notwithstanding the fact 
that the House may be in session. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk wil! call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


GEORGE HAMPTON 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, H. R. 3984, for the re- 
lief of George Hampton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George Hampton, 566 Campbell Street, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pittsburgh 21, Pa., the sum of 
$12,361.23, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries and property damage sustained when 
he emerged from the entrance of the Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and while 
crossing Grant Street was struck by a vehicle 
driven by William E. Wagner, who was em- 
ployed by the United States postal service, 
on November 24, 1942: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


POWELL TOWN SITE, WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1771) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Powell Town 
Site, Wyoming, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to the James S. Mc- 
Donald Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Powell, Wyo- 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause a patent to issue con- 
veying that portion of the townsite of Powell, 
Wyo., on the Shoshone reclamation project, 
particularly described as block one hundred 
and thirty-three of Powell Townsite, town- 
ship 55 north, range 99 west, sixth principal 
meridian, to the James S. McDonald Post 
5054, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Powell, Wyo., 
in trust for use as a Veterans of Foreign 
Wars clubhouse and sports center; but in 
said patent there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, and other mineral 
deposits within said lands and the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance herein authorized 
shall be made upon the express conditions 
that any use to which the area is put shall 
comply with all town ordinances and State 
laws; that within 30 days of the receipt of 
any request therefor from the Secretary of 
the Interior, the commander of the James S. 
McDonald Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, shall submit a report on the use made 
of the land herein granted the James S. Mc- 
Donald Post 5054 during the period named 
in such request; and that in the event of his 
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failure so to report or in the event of a finding 
by the Secretary, which finding shall be 
final and conclusive, that the terms of the 
grant have not been complied with, the grant 
shall be forfeited and the title shall revert to 
the United States. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and empowered 
to determine the facts and declare the for- 
feiture and reversion aforesaid and restore 
said land to the public domain, and such 
order of the Secretary shall be final and con- 
clusive. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GUDRUN EMMA ERICSSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1729) for 
the relief.of Gudrun Emma Ericsson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cause the 
immediate release of Gudrun Emma Ericsson 
(file No. A-6-619892) from detention at Ellis 
Island, N. Y., and to permit her entry into 
the United States for permanent residence. 
The said Gudrun Emma Ericsson shall not 
again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which her present 
detention is based or upon which any out- 
standing order of exclusion or order and war- 
rant of deportation has been issued. Upon 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LEE JONES CARDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 252) for 
the relief of the estate of Lee Jones 
Cardy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Lee 
Jones Cardy, the sum of $4,244, in full satis- 
faction of th? claims of such estate against 
the United States for compensation for the 
death of the said Lee Jones Cardy as a re- 
sult of personal injuries sustained by him 
when the automobile in which he was riding 
was struck by a United States Army vehicle 
near San Diego, Calif., on November 17, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ROBERT E. LAURITZEN 

The Clerk called the bill (S, 314) for 
the relief of Robert E. Lauritzen. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to pay 
to Robert E. Lauritzen, of Pacific Grove, 
Calif., out of any funds available for the pay 
of the Army, the sum of $1,017.60, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for reimbursement of amounts paid as 
fines, and for losses of Army pay resulting 
from his reduction to the grade of private, 
pursuant to the sentence of court martial, 
such sentence having been set aside pursu- 
ant to the order of the Secretary of the Army 
dated November 21, 1947, as follows: 

1. Having received and approved the 
recommendations of the Army Board on Cor- 
rection of Military Records in the case of 
Robert E. Lauritzen, Army serial No. 39130813, 
dated November 17, 1947, and under the au- 
thority vested in me by section 207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 601, 79th Cong.), the Adjutant General 
is directed to correct the military records 
of Robert E. Lauritzen, Army serial No. 
39130813, to show— 

a. That his conviction by special court 
martjal on November 17, 1944, was in error 
and based on testimony subsequently dis- 
covered to be false; 

b. That the applicant was a master ser- 
geant from June 15, 1944, until October 20, 
1945; 

c. That the applicant lost no time under 
Article of War 107. 

2. The Adjutant General is further di- 
rected to issue the applicant an honorable 
discharge in accordance with the record as 
corrected. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

ERN WRIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 825) for 
the relief of Ern Wright. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 420 of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, and subject to the pro- 
visions of section 422 of such act and the 
applicable provisions of part 3 of such act, the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Utah shall have the same jurisdiction, with 
respect to the claim of Ernest (Ern) Wright, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, resulting from a 
collision between an automobile driven by 
Mr. Wright with another automobile driven 
by one Glen R. Woodward, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on November 10, 1943, that such court 
would have under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act if such collision had 
occurred subsequent to January 1, 1945, and 
action on such claim had been timely 
brought: Provided, That such claim shall be 
forever barred unless action shall be brought 
thereon within 6 months after the date of 
approval of this act: Provided further, That 
no private bill or resolution, and no amend- 
ment to any bill or resolution, authorizing 
or directing the payment of money in settle- 
ment of, or otherwise recognizing, such claim 
except in accordance with a valid judgment 
rendered by such court, shall hereafter be 
received or considered in either the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IRMA M. AND CHARLES Z. PIERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1055) for 
the relief of Mrs. Irma M, Pierce and 
Charles Z. Pierce. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Mrs. Irma M. 
Pierce, of Naples, Fla., the sum of $2,500, in 
full satisfaction of her claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries sustained by her and for reimburse- 
ment of hospital, medical, and other expenses 
incurred by her as a result of an accident 
which occurred when the automobile in 
which she was riding was struck by a United 
States Army vehicle in Ellenton, Fla., on 
March 12, 1944; and (2) to Charles Z. Pierce, 
of Tampa, Fla., the sum of $400.40, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for property damage 
sustained by him and for reimbursement of 
hospital, medical, and other expenses in- 
curred by him as a result of such accident: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JACK OC’DONNELL GRAVES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1206) for 
the relief of Jack O’Donnell Graves. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jack O'Donnell 
Graves, formerly a captain, Signal Corps, 
Army of the United States (ASN 01633899), 
the sum of $453.76, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for mileage 
for travel performed by him by private con- 
veyance from Fort Dix, N. J., to Nevada City, 
Calif., and return pursuant to Army orders 
dated July 16, 1946, which orders were re- 
voked without his knowledge after his de- 
parture from Fort Dix, N. J.: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

E. W. STRONG 


The.Clerk called the bill (S. 1588) for 
the relief of E. W. Strong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. E. W. Strong, 
of Gasque, Ala., the sum of $1,500, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the destruction 
of his oyster bed in Oyster Bay, Baldwin 
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County, Ala., as a result of dredging opera- 
tions performed by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, in 1943. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM M. LOONEY ° 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1886) for 
the relief of William M. Looney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That William M. 
Looney, a substitute clerk in the post office 
at Canton, Pa., is hereby relieved of all 
liability to refund to the United States the 
amount of the overpayment of salary re- 
ceived by him from the date he returned to 
duty after discharge from the armed services 
and was paid at the rate of $1.49 per hour 
to the date when it was determined that the 
rate properly payable to him was $1.19 per 
hour. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any postmaster or other trans- 
mitting disbursing officer of the Post Office 
Department or postal service, the payment 
of an hourly rate of $1.49 to the said William 
M. Looney during the time specified shall 
be considered to have been authorized. 

Sec. 2. Any amount heretofore credited to 
the said William M. Looney or refunded to 
the United States by him on account oi the 
overpayment described in the first section 
of this act shall be repaid to him out of any 
money available for the payment of salaries 
to substitute clerks of first- and second-class 
post offices. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STONE & COOPER COAL CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 435) for 
the relief of Stone & Cooper Coal Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,289.59, to Stone & Cooper Coal Co., 
Inc., of Augusta, Maine, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for reim- 
bursement of transportation cost in excess of 
normal rates of transportation prevailing 
prior to January 1, 1942, on coal received on 
and after May 18, 1942, to June 1, 1944, in 
and around New York Harbor area and in 
New England, which period was not included 
in the regulations of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration on bituminous coal from district 
No. 3 in northern West Virginia: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. . 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHESTER O. GLENN 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1076) 
for the relief of Chester O. Glenn. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to Chester O, Glenn, 
Spokane, Wash., the sum of $7,500, The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Chester O. Glenn 
against the United States arising out of per- 
sonal injuries and property damage sustained 
by him on May 14, 1934, in a collision_be- 
tween the automobile owned and operated by 
him and a Civilian Conservation Corps truck 
on United States Highway No. 10A-195, one- 
half mile north of Wrencose, Idaho: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,500” and in- 
sert “$3,084.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and u motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JENNIE OLSEN ANDERSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1528) 
for the relief of Jennie Olsen Andersen, 
widow, and Arthur Andrew Andersen, 
infant son, of Carl Edward Andersen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Jennie Olsen Andersen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the sum of $50,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by the widow and next of kin of Carl 
Edward Andersen as the result of the acci- 
dental death of the said Carl Edward Ander- 
sen on December 3, 1943, in the building at 
213 Washington Street, Newark, N. J., which 
building was occupied by and under the 
supervision of Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, Office of Dependency Benefits, as the 
result of the negligent operation of an ele- 
vator in the said building by an employee of 
the Public Buildings Administration: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “for”, strike 
out down to and including the word “Admin- 
istration”, page 2, line 7, and insert “the 
death of her husband, Carl Edward Ander- 
son, sustained as the result of an accident of 
an elevator on December 3, 1943, in the build- 
ing at 213 Washington Street, Newark, N. J., 
which was occupied by and under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Public Build- 
ings Administration, Office of Dependency 
Benefits.” 


amendment was 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Jennie Olsen 
Anderson.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

BUNGE CORP, AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2091) 
for the relief of the Bunge North-Ameri- 
can Grain Corp., the Corporacion Argen- 
tina de Productores de Carnes, Herman 
M. Gidden, and the Overseas Metal & 
Ore Corp. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES I. MATHEWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2508) 
for the relief of James I. Mathews. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri and Mr. 
PLOESER objected, and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


WALTER VANDAHL AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2916) 
for the relief of Walter Vandahl and 
Esther S. Vandahl, Allabrada Adams, 
Lucile L. Rice, Mrs. Gladys Webb, and 


James E. Webb. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000, to Walter Vandahl and 
Esther S. Vandahl, of Randolph, Kans.; to 
pay the sum of $3,000 to Allabrada Adams, 
of Manhattan, Kans.; to pay the sum of 
$6,000 to Lucile L. Rice, of Alma, Kans.; to 
pay the sum of $5,000 to Mrs. Gladys Webb, 
of La Mesa, Calif.; and to pay the sum of 
$1,491 to James E. Webb, of San Diego, Calif., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of Delores Van- 
dahl, and for personal injuries and medical 
and hospital expenses for Allabrada Adams, 
Lucile L. Rice, Mrs. Gladys Webb, and for 
the, damage to automobile belonging to 
James E. Webb, sustained as the result of an 
accident involving a United States Army 
vehicle at the east entrance of Fort Riley 
Military Reservation, Fort Riley, Kans., on 
November 30, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$6,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$3,000” and in- 
sert “$1,500.” 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “$6,000” and insert 
“$3,000.” 
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Page 2, line 1, after the word “Rice”, insert 
“Talbot.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “$1,491” and in- 
sert “$1,166.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the word “James” 
and insert “John.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “Vandahl”, 
strike out down to and including the figures 
“1944” on line 12 and insert “and the ex- 
penses incurred in connection with her 
burial; for personal injuries, property dam- 
age, and loss of earnings sustained and the 
medical and hospital expenses incurred by 
the said Allabrada Adams, Mrs. Lucile L. Rice 
Talbot, and Mrs. Gladys Webb, and for the 
damage to the automobile of the said John 
E. Webb, all as a result of an accident that 
occurred on November 30, 1944, at the east 
entrance to the Fort Riley Military Reserva- 
tion, Fort Riley, Kans., involving a United 
States Army vehicle.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Walter Vandahl 
and Esther S. Vandahl, Allabrada Adams, 
Mrs. Lucile L. Rice Talbot, Mrs. Gladys 
Webb, and John E. Webb.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTATE OF RUDOLPH MAXIMILIAN 
GOEPP, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3062) 
for the relief of the estate of Rudolph 
Maximilian Goepp, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal repre- 
sentative of the estate of Rudolph Maxi- 
milian Goepp, Jr., deceased, late of New 
Castle, Del., the sum of $50,000. The said 
Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr., who is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Wenning 
Goepp, and three minor children, Carla E. 
Goepp, Rudolph Maximilian Goepp III, and 
Hildegarde W. Goepp, lost his life in an air- 
plane crash near Stephenville, Newfound- 
land, on October 3, 1946, while traveling to 
Hoechst, Germany, at the request of the 
Department of Commerce, in the capacity of 
scientific consultant without compensation 
for the Office of Technical Services, Techni- 
cal Industrial Intelligence Division. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That in the administration of 
the act entitled “An act to provide compen- 
sation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, secs. 751-791), 
the late Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr., who 
died as the result of an airplane crash near 
Stephenville, Newfoundland, on October 3, 
1946, while traveling to Hoechst, Germany, 
at the request of the Department of Com- 
merce, in the capacity of scientific consultant 
without compensation for the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Technical Industrial Intelli- 
gence Division, shall be deemed to have been 
a civil employee of the United States within 
the purview of said act, at the time of his 
death, and compensation for death payable 
under said act shall accrue from date of his 
death and shall be payable to such of his 
dependents as may qualify under section 10 
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of said act, under the conditions therein 
provided, such compensation to be computed 
in the manner prescribed by said act upon 
the basis of the monthly pay, respectively, of 
such Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr., in his 
employment under the direction of the Office 
of Technical Service, Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Division, or upon the basis of 
monthly pay of $175 in the event that at the 
time of death he was serving without com- 
pensation. Any compensation for death re- 
ceived by any such dependents under any 
other workmen’s compensation law shall be 
credited against any compensation which 
such dependents may receive by reason of 
this act. No right to benefits shall accrue 
under this act unless a written claim for 
compensation is filed under such act of 
September 7, 1916, as amended within 1 year 
from the date of enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. JUDGE E. ESTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3713) 
for the relief of Mrs. Judge E. Estes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Judge E. 
Estes, the sum of $7,500. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of personal injuries sustained by Mrs. Estes 
when the automobile in which she was rid- 
ing was struck by an Army vehicle on June 
16, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$7,500” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION UPON 
GEORGIA DISTRICT COURT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4663) 
conferring jurisdiction on the United 
States District Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Georgia to hear, determine, and 
render monetary judgment upon the 
claims of the city of Macon, Ga. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Middle District of 
Georgia to hear, determine, and render mone- 
tary judgment upon any claims of the city of 
Macon, Ga., against the United States arising 
out of the alleged breach of obligations as- 
sumed by the United States with respect to 
properties and facilities leased to the United 
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States by the city of Macon for use as the site 
of Camp Wheeler, Ga. 

Sec. 2. In the determination of such claims 
the United States shall be held liable for 
damages, and for any acts committed by any 
of its officers or employees, to the same extent 
as if the United States were a private person 
and to the same extent as if the city were 
the owner in fee of the properties and facili- 
ties leased. This act is intended to include 
all claims and permit recovery therefor by 
the city of Macon, for its own use and for the 
use of the owners of the property leased ir- 
respective of any lack of privity of contract 
between such property owners and the 
United States, where such properties were 
made available and used in the manner 
stated as a result of leases by the city of 
Macon to the United States either of proper- 
ties in the city’s ownership or of properties 
in its possession under leases to it by other 
property owners, it being intended hereby to 
provide reimbursement to all such property 
owners for damages proved. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time or any statute of limita- 
tions. Proceedings for the determination of 
such claims, and appeals from any payment 
of any judgment thereon, shall be in the 
same manner as in the case of claims over 
which such court has jurisdiction under the 
provisions of paragraph “Twentieth” of sec- 
tion 24 of the Judicial Code, as amended, but 
the $10,000 limit which is applicable in the 
case of claims over which such court has 
jurisdiction under the provisions of such 
paragraph “Twentieth” shall not be applica- 
ble in the determination of these claims. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Middle District of Georgia to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of the owners in fee simple of the land 
leased by them to the city of Macon, Ga., 
and subleased by the said city to the United 
States for use by the Army as a part of the 
site of Camp Wheeler, Ga., for damages for 
the breach, if any, of their respective leases 
to the city of Macon: Provided, That in the 
determination of such claims the damages 
allowed, if any, shall be limited to the 
amounts to which such fee owners would 
have been entitled under the terms and pro- 
visions of their said leases to the city of 
Macon: And provided further, That this act 
shall be construed only to waive the lack of 
privity of contract between the United State» 
and the said fee owners and not otherwise 
to affect any rights of the parties. 

“Sec. 2. Proceedings for the determination 
of these claims shall be had in the same 
manner as in cases against the United States 
of which the district courts of the United 
States have jurisdiction under the provisions 
of paragraph ‘Twentieth’ of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended, but the 
monetary limit which is applicable in such 
cases shall not be applicable in the deter- 
mination of these claims: Provided, That all 
suits hereunder shall be instituted within 
1 year after the enactment of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Middle District of Georgia to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claims of the owners in fee simple of the 
land leased to the United States by the 
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city of Macon, Ga., for use as a part of 
the site of Camp Wheeler, Ga.” 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
MRS. HOPE IRENE BULEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5270) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hope Irene Buley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Hope Irene 
Buley (formerly Hope Irene Dotseth), Boze- 
man, Mont., the sum of $23,912.50. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Mrs. Hope Irene Buley 
against the United States on account of per- 
sonal injuries, loss of wages, and medical, 
hospital, and other expenses sustained by 
her as a result of being wounded, on Decem- 
ber 25, 1942, in the Oasis Night Club, Black 
Eagle, Mont., by a bullet discharged from 
the gun of a member of the Military Police 
who was acting within the scope of his au- 
thority with respect to a disturbance in 
such night club: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$23,912.50” and 
insert “$7,912.50.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH ROWLAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6083) 
fér the relief of Elizabeth Rowland. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Elizabeth Row- 
land, of route 1, Fosterville, Tenn., the sum 
of $2,212.50, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States on account of loss 
of wages and personal injuries sustained by 
the said Elizabeth Rowland when the car 
in which she was riding was struck by a 
United States Army ambulance on United 
States Highway No. 241, 1 mile south of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., on December 24, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 
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ELEANOR P, SIMMONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2142) 
for the relief of Eleanor P. Simmonds. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $424 to Eleanor P. Simmonds, of Need- 
ham, Mass., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as reimbursement 
for storage for automobile placed in com- 
cercial storage by the War Department 
from January 23, 1942, to November 12, 1946, 
in San Francisco, Calif., Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, 2ny contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after “Simmonds”, insert 
“as administratrix of the estate of Norman 
B. Simmonds, deceased.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. F 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Eleanor P. Sim- 
monds, as administratrix of the estate 
of Norman B. Simmonds, deceased.” 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WILLIAM R. RAMSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H . R. 2551) 
for the relief of William R. Ramsey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, to William R. Ramsey, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $5,791.32, in 
full and final settlement of all claims for 
work and services actually rendered and per- 
formed for and on behalf of the War Depart- 
ment, the said sum being the aggregate of the 
following items: (a) For work and services 
rendered and performed as principal clerk 
and as full administrative assistant at the 
Hawaiian Quartermaster Depot, Fort Arm- 
strong, T. H., for the period of February 1, 
1943, to March 15, 1944, salary and overtime, 
the sum of $4,624.67, which sum had actually 
been paid to said William R. Ramsey for the 
work and services rendered, but which was 
subsequently deducted from accumulated 
army retirement pay and from contribution 
to the civil-service retirement fund; (b) 
$166.66 for straight salary for period March 
16, 1944, to March $1, 1944, for work and 
services rendered as in (a) above set forth, 
but for which no payment has been made; 
(c) $999.99 in lieu of earned accrued annual 
leave of 7744 working days, earned but not 
granted to said William R. Ramsey upon 
termination of employment by the War De- 
partment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,791.32” and 
insert “$3,112.26,” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
considerd was laid on the table. 


THOMAS A. HANLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2552) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Hanley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas A. Hanley, of Honolulu, T. H., the 
sum of $49,175, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States on account 
of damages and losses he sustained when the 
Lido Cafe, 1170 Nuuanu Avenue, Honolulu, 
T. H., of which he was the owner, was seized 
and his stock of merchandise confiscated 
by the Military Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii in January 1942: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in thts 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Fage 1, line 6, strike out “$49,175” and in- 
sert “$22,417.63.” 

Page 1, line 8, after “losses”, strike out the 
remainder of page 1 and all of line 1 on 
page 2, ending with “January 1942” and 
insert the following: “sustained by him by 
reason of the forfeiture to the United States 
on January 3, 1942, of the stock of liquor, 
wine, and beer of the Lido Cafe, 1170 Nuuanu 
Avenue, Honolulu, T. H., which cafe was 
owned and operated by the said Thomas A. 
Hanley.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HILDA LINKS AND E. J. OHMAN, PART- 
NERS, AND FRED L. KROESING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4261) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim, or claims, of Hilda Links and E. J. 
Ohman, partners, and Fred L. Kroesing, 
all of Anchorage, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the district court for 
the Territory of Alaska, to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim, or 
claims, of Hilda Links and E. J. Ohman, part- 
ners, and Fred L. Kroesing, or any of them, 
all of Anchorage, Alaska, for any losses and 
damages sustained by Hilda Links and E. J. 
Ohman, partners, and Fred L. Kroesing, in 
the mink-ranch business and occupation, 
conducted by them or any of them, at An- 
chorage, Alaska, arising out of air flights or 
maneuvers of the United States armed forces, 
or by virtue of any acts, or actions, of any 
and all officers, agents, or employees of the 
United States in connection with the opera- 
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tion of military aircraft or with the estah- 
lishment and maintenance of military posts 
or bases in Alaska, or by all of said flights, 
maneuvers, acts, or actions: Provided, That 
the action in the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska to establish such losses and 
damages may be instituted within 1 year 
from the date of the approval of this act, 
and the same right of appeal to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit from the judgment of the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska shall be had 
as in other causes in that court. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HENRY HILL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4298) 
for the relief of Henry Hill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Henry Hill, of 5852 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill., the sum of 
$4,900, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
as the payee of 49 money orders for $100 each 
that were stolen from him during 1944, while 
he was serving with the armed forces and was 
in a hospital at New Guinea as a result of 
battle fatigue, and cashed at various Army 
post offices on forged endorsements and sig- 
natures: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 


notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MOORE DRY DOCK CO., OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4516) 
for the relief of the Moore Dry Dock Co., 
of Oakland, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Navy Depart- 
ment be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to receive, consider, and pay the 
claims of the Moore Dry Dock Co. arising un- 
der Navy Department, Bureau of Ships con- 
tract NObs 10777, by reason of claimant's fail- 
ure to comply with the provisions of article 
5 (b) of said contract: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the bill down to 
the colon in line 8 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “That the Navy Department 
be, and is hereby, authorized to waive com- 
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pliance by Moore Dry Dock Co. with the re- 
quirement of article 5 (b) of Navy Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Ships Contract NObs 10777, 
that estimates of the cost of performing 
change orders be submitted within 10 days 
of the receipt of such orders or within such 
further time as the naval inspector may 
allow in writing within said 10-day period.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HARRIETT PATTERSON ROGERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5169) 
for the relief of Mrs. Harriett Patterson 
Rogers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,800, to Mrs. Harriett Patterson Rog- 
erts, of Forrest City, Ark., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States as re- 
imbursement for a judgment rendered 
against her and in favor of Jess L. Bell and 
others in the circuit court of Pope County, 
Ark. Such claim arising out of an accident 
on June 14, 1941, while the said Mrs. Har- 
riett Patterson Rogers was on official business 
for the United States Agriculture Extension 
Service in the State of Arkansas: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FLORENCE A. W. ARENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5147) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Florence A. W. 
Arens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Florance A. W. Arens, of Billings, 
Mont., a patent in fee to the following-de- 
scribed lands allotted to her on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.: Lots 11 and 12, 
section 2; lot 9, section 3; the east half of 
the east half of section 10; the west half 
of the east half of the east half of the west 
half, the west half of the east half of the 
west half, the west half of the west half, sec- 
tion 11, range 29 east, township 2 south, 
Montana principal meridian, containing 
555 acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: ¢ 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “five hundred and 
fifty-five acres” and insert “five hundred and 
fifty-seven and thirty-seven one-hundredths 
acres.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motiqn to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN F. COMPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1941) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue to John F. Compton, 
formerly John Crazy Bull, a patent in 
fee to certain land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to John FP. 
Compton, formerly John Crazy Bull, Rosebud 
Sioux allottee, a patent in fee to the south- 
east quarter of section 32, township 36 north, 
range 26 west, sixth principal meridian, 
South Dakota, containing 160 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 


The Clerk called House Resolution 606, 
referring the bill H. R. 6400 to the Court 
of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6499) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Plymouth 
Manufacturing Co.,” now pending in the 
House of Representatives, together with all 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the United States Court of Claims pursuant 
to section 151 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended; and the said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said section and report 
to the House, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of facts and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand, as a claim legal or equitable, against 
the United States, and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
J. W. GREENWOOD, JR. 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4702) 
for the relief of J. W. Greenwood, Jr. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts 
of J. W. Greenwood, Jr., former regional 
fiscal officer for the Central Administrative 
Services Division, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, Philadelphia, Pa., and he is hereby 
relieved from any liability to refund or pay 
to the United States the sum of $718.23, such 
sum being vouchers issued to enlisted per- 
sonnel for travel expenses at the same rate 
as commissioned officers, whereas they were 
entitled to a lower rate under the Army regu- 
lations, and for other purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN REMIT- 

TANCES TO EUROPE, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4830) 
for the relief of Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, to Cooperative for Ameri- 
can Remittances to Europe, Inc., the sum of 
$51,513.89, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for refund of cus- 
toms duties paid between December 1946 
and April 1947, inclusive, on the importation 
of Cuban chocolate purchased by Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, Inc., 
and reexported by it for relief purposes to 
Europe: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated by this act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rend- 
ered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES PATRICK HACKETT AND CHARLES 
L. STOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5421) 
for the relief of the estate of James Pat- 
rick Hackett and Charles L. Stover. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,285.70 to the estate of James Pat- 
rick Hackett; to pay the sum of $6,275.78 to 
Charles L. Stover, East Keansburg, N. J. 
The payment of such sums shall be in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States on account of personal injuries, and 
medical and funeral expenses sustained when 
they were struck by a United States Army 
vehicle while they were walking on Route 
35, Middletown, N. J., on January 21, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceedifig $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out “$6,275.78” and 
insert “$4,500.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the cable. 


EDGAR WIKNER PERCIVAL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2060) for 
the relief of Edgar Wikner Percival. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) in the ad- 
ministration of the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, Edgar Wikner Percival, tem- 
porarily residing in New York, N. Y., who was 
admitted into the United States on a visitor’s 


amendment was 
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visa, shall, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax, be deemed to have been 
lawfully admitted into the United States for 
Permanent residence as of the date of his 
last actual entry into the United States. 

(b) Upon enactment of this act, the Sec- 
retary of State is authorized and directed to 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the nonpreference 
category of the first available quota for na- 
tionals of Australia. 

Sec. 2. Said Edgar Wikner Percival shall 
not be deprived of any righ* or benefit con- 
ferred by section 1 of this act by reason of 
his departure from the United States before 
or after the date of enactment of this act for 
the purpose of any temporary visit to any 
place outside the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 
EDMUND HUPPLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4047) 
for the relief of Edmund Huppler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is directed to cancel forthwith any war- 
rant of arrest, order of deportation, warrant 
of deportation, and bond, if any, in the 
case of the alien Edmund Huppler, of Im- 
laystown, N. J., and is directed not to issue 
any such further warrants or orders in the 
case of such alien insofar as any such further 
warrants or orders are based Upon the same 
grounds as the warrants or orders required 
by this act to be canceled. For the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the said Edmund Huppler who arrived at Gal- 
veston, Tex, on July 9, 1946, as a seaman, chief 
mate, on the steamship Henry H. Blood, shall, 
upon the payment of required head tax, be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence at such place and on such date. 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduce one number from 
the Estonian quota of the first year that such 
quota becomes available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM C. POLLETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4994) 
for the relief of William C. Pollett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the alien 
William C. Pollett, of New Harbor, Trinity 
Bay, Newfoundland, whose wife is a citizen 
and resident of the United States and is the 
mother of his minor daughter, shall not be 
subject to the provisions of section 3 or of sec- 
tion 19 of the act of February 5, 1917, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, secs, 
136 and 155), insofar as such provisions may 
be applicable to him by reason of his con- 
viction in Newfoundland, on March 31, 1945, 
for larceny of a chicken, or by reason of his 
admission of such conviction. The said Wil- 
liam C. Pollett shall be admitted to, and shall 
be permitted to remain in, the United States 
for permanent residence if he is not in- 
admissible on any ground other than by rea- 
son of such conviction or his admission of 
such conviction, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
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“That notwithstanding the provisions of 
the eleventh category of section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended (8 
U. S. C. 136 (e)), William C. Pollett, of New 
Harbor, Newfoyndland, may be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
under the Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, 
if he is found otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES B. WALSH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1281) for 
the relief of James B. Walsh. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


MARCELLA KOSTERMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1573) for 
the relief of Marcella Kosterman. 

Mr.POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


L. L. McCANDLESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 915) 
for the relief of the estate of L. L. Mc- 
Candless, deceased. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. 


amendment was 


Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE H. WHIKE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1902) 
for the relief of George H. Whike Con- 
struction Co. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
corisin? 

There was no objection. 


GLADYS JANOW ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2431) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the western dis- 
trict of Oklahoma to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim 
of Gladys Janow, the widow of David 
Jefferson Janow, for herself and seven 
minor children, namely, Vernon Janow, 
James Jefferson Janow, Virginia Janow, 
Hazel Janow, William Janow, Patsy 
Janow, and Jefferson Janow, said claim 
growing out of the death of said David 
Jefferson Janow, who was killed on or 
about the 25th day of January 1944 while 
working at the Enid Army Air Field at 
Enid, Okla., when he was struck by @ 
United States Army girplane being 
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driven by Army student pilots at said 
Army air-field base. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
~ Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I_ ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAIIAN DREDGING CO., LTD. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6186) 
for reimbursement of the Hawaiian 
Dredging Co., Ltd. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 


LUTHER BROS. CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6428) 
to reimburse the Luther Bros. Construc- 
tion Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Luther Bros. 
Construction Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., in full 
settlement of all claims under contract No. 
I2r-15757, providing for the construction of 
earthworks and structures on the W. C. 
Austin project of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, in Okla- 
homa, such sum, not in excess of $285,191.49, 
as the Secretary of the Interior or his author- 
ized representative may find is required to 
reimburse the Luther Bros. Construction Co. 
for losses, exclusive of profit, incurred by the 
company as a result of the failure of the 
United States to furnish steel reinforcement 
bars as required under paragraphs 23 and 77 
of specifications No. 1133: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $25,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the fact that the commit- 
tee has not had the reports, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with further 
call of the calendar at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DECONTROL ACT 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6659) to 
continue for a temporary period certain 
powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred on the President by the Second 
Decontrol Act of 1947, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, dis- 
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agree to the amendments and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wotcort]? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I assume the gen- 
tleman has taken this up with the mi- 
nority member of the committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I did this morning 


in respect to a conference to be held this 
afternoon, so he knows I am going to 
ask to send this bill to conference. 

I have no objection, 


Mr. RAYBURN. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. WotcottT, Mr. 
GaMBLE, Mr. Sm1tH of Ohio, Mr. KUNKEL, 
Mr. Spence, Mr. Brown of Georgia, and 
Mr. PATMAN. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5607) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and the Judiciary for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
follow: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5607) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 23, 45, and 50. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37, 44, 48, 
51, 52, 53, and 55, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$20,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$569,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
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the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$43,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$7,150,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$650,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$9,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “83,600,000, of which not to exceed a 
total of $100,000 may be expended for repre- 
sentation allowances as authorized by sec- 
tion 901 (3) of the Act of August 13, 1946 
(22 U. S. C., 1181) and for entertainment”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“International information and education- 
al activities: For expenses necessary to enable 
the Department of State to carry out interna- 
tional information and educational activities 
as authorized by the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(Public Law 402, approved January 27, 1948), 
and to administer the program authorized 
by section 32 (b) (2) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S. C. app. 1641 
(b)), including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; employment, without re- 
gard to the civil-service and classification 
laws, Of persons on a temporary basis (not 
to exceed $50,000) and aliens within the 
United States; salaries, expenses, and allow- 
ances of personnel and dependents as author- 
ized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U. 8S. C. 801-1158), except title VII and title 
VIII; expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with activities provided for under 
this appropriation (not to exceed $6,000); 
printing and binding; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. 8S. C. 55a); radio activities and acquisi- 
tion and production of motion pictures and 
visual materials and purchase or rental of 
technical equipment and facilities therefor, 
narration and script-writing, by contract or 
otherwise, acquisition of printed materials, 
purchase of objects for presentation to for- 
eign governments, schools, or organizations, 
and information and educational activities 
outside the continental United States, all 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; $27,000,000, of which not to exceed 
$2,500,000 may be transferred to other appro- 
priations of the Department of State: Pro- 
vided, That, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. 8S. C. 665), the Department of State is 
authorized in making contracts for the use 
of the international short-wave radio sta- 
tions and facilities, to agree on behalf of the 
United States to indemnify the owners and 
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operators of said radio stations and facilities 
from such funds as may be hereafter appro- 
priated for the purpose against loss or damage 
on account of injury to persons or property 
arising from such use of said radio stations 
and facilities: Provided further, That in the 
acquisition of lease-hold interests payments 
may be made in advance for the entire term 
or any part thereof: Provided further, That 
$3,000,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able, without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, exclusively for the pur- 
chase, construction, and improvement of 
buildings and facilities, purchase and instal- 
lation of necessary equipment for radio 
transmission and reception, and the acquisi- 
tion of land and interest in land outside the 
continental United States by purchase, lease, 
rental, or otherwise, without regard to sec- 
tion 355 of the Revised Statutes, but title to 
any land so acquired shall be approved by 
the Secretary of State; and, in addition, the 
Department of State is hereby authorized to 
enter into contracts for the purposes speci- 
fied in this proviso, and under the same con- 
ditions, in an amount not to exceed $1,000,- 
000: Provided further, That funds herein 
appropriated shall not be used to purchase 
more than 75 per centum of the effective 
daily broadcasting time from any person or 
corporation holding an international short- 
wave broadcasting license from the Federal 
Communications Commission without the 
consent of such licensee: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated herein shall be 
available for payment to private organiza- 
tions abroad in pursuance of contracts en- 
tered into for the processing and distribu- 
tion of motion-picture films.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$4,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$1,025,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same wih an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$5,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$725,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That the War Assets 
Administrator, acting for and on behalf of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, is 
authorized and directed to transfer to the 
United States without reimbursement or 
transfer of funds, legal title to a certain tract 
of land and improvements thereon at Los 
Angeles, California, covered by lease dated 
January 1, 1947, between the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and heretofore desig- 
nated by that Corporation as Plancor 890 and 
declared surplus to the needs of that Corpo- 
ration, and to transfer such property to the 
control and jurisdiction of the Federal Works 
Agency (Public Buildings Administration) ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$2,100,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$8,285,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment, insert “$4,120,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 34, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43 and 54. 

Kart STEran, 

Wat Horan, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

CLirF CLEVENGER, 

Joun J. ROONEY, 

J. VauGHAN Gary, 

THomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

JOSEPH H. Batt, 

Sryites BRIDGEs, 

B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 

KENNETH McKELLAaR, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5607) making ap- 


propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, submit the following report 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 1 appropriates $20,000,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $17,- 
168,000 as proposed by the House and $21,- 
101,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2 appropriates $569,000 for 
printing and binding instead of $532,000 as 
proposed by the House and $582,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 3 appropriates $25,000 for 
North Atlantic fisheries instead of $30,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4 appropriates $43,750,000 
for Foreign Service instead of $42,500,000 as 
proposed by the House and $44,665,830 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5 corrects punctuation as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6 appropriates $7,150,000 
for living and quarters allowance instead of 
$7,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$7,301,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7 appropriates $650,000 
for representation allowances instead of 
$500,000 as proposed by the House and $700,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8 appropriates $170,000 
for printing and binding as proposed by the 
House instead of $175,485 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 9 appropriates $9,750,000 
for emergencies in the diplomatic and consu- 
lar service instead of $9,250,000 as proposed 
by the House and $10,250,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10 corrects formal lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 11 appropriates $30,000 
for the Interparliamentary Union as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $20,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12 appropriates $135,000 
for the Caribbean Commission as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13 strikes out an appro- 
priation for the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 14 corrects formal lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15 appropriates $1,536,352 
for the Pan-American Union as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $347,143 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 16 appropriates $20,000 
for the South Pacific Commission as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17 corrects a total. 

Amendment No. 18 approves a change in 
language as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19 appropriates $3,600,000 
for international contingencies as proposed 
by the House instead of $4,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 
punctuation. 

Amendment No. 22 appropriates %27,000,- 
000 for international information and educa- 
tional activities as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $28,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and allows $1,000,000 contract author- 
ization instead of $2,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23 provides $5,000 for en- 
tertainment as proposed by the House instead 
of $10,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24 appropriates $4,100,000 
for cooperation with American Republics 
instead of 3,900,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,250,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 25 corrects formal lan- 
guage. 


20 and 21 correct 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Amendment No. 26 appropriates $875,000 
for the Tax Division as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $800,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28 reduce amount 
available for pay of bailiffs from $200,000 as 
proposed by the House to $100,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 29, 30, and 31 appropri- 
ate $27,150,000 for Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $26,900,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 32 appropriates $1,025,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$1,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,050,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33 appropriates $1,200,- 
000 for printing and binding as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $1,100,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 34 is reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 35 appropriates $5,100,- 
000 for current census statistics instead of 
$3,899,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,623,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36 appropriates $725,000 
for general administration instead of $635,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $785,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37 approves a change in 
language as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 38 makes changes in 
language with respect to transfer of title 
to a parcel of land. 

Amendments Nos. 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43 
are reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 44 appropriates $4,500,- 
000 for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $5,300,000 as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 45 earmarks $25,000 for 
a@ study of hard fibers as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 46 appropriates $2,100,000 
for field-office service instead of $2,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,204,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 47 appropriates $8,285,000 
for salaries and expenses, Patent Office, in- 
stead of $8,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $8,350,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48 appropriates $1,500,000 
for printing and binding as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,750,000 as proposed by 
the House. ¢ 

Amendment No. 49 appropriates $4,120,000 
for Bureau of Standards instead of $3,900,000 
as proposed by the House anc $4,339,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50 appropriates $21,880,000 
for the Weather Bureau as proposed by the 
House instead of $22,380,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51 limits the amount 
available for emergency medical service to 
$10,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52 appropriates $468,000 
for salaries of criers as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 53 appropriates $1,844,000 
for miscellaneous salaries as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,775,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 54 is reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 55 appropriates $607,000 
for travel expenses as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $577,000 as proposed by the House. 

KarRL STEFAN, 

Watt Horan, 

Ivor D. FENTON, 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously.there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 85] 


Abbitt Elliott 
Anderson, Calif.Engle, Calif. Kearney 
Barden Fernandez Kearns 
Bates, Ky. Folger Kee 
Blatnik Fuller Kennedy 
Bloom Gallagher Kerr 
Bonner Goodwin King 
Buckley Gwinn,N.Y. Kirwan 
Bulwinkle Gwynne, Iowa Klein 
Butler Hale Lane 

Byrne, N. Y. Hall, Lanham 
Cannon Edwin Arthur Lesinski 
Case, S. Dak. Ludlow 
Chapman Lusk 

Chelf Lynch 
Chiperfield Macy 

Clark Meade, Ky. 
Clason Meade, Md. 
Clippinger Miller, Calif. 
Combs Morton 
Corbett Mundt 
Dawson, Ill. Nodar 
Delaney O’Konski 
Dirksen O'Toole 
Dolliver Jenkins, Pa. Owens 
Dorn Johnson, Ill. Pfeifer 
Durham Johnson, Okla. Philbin 
Eaton Johnson, Tex. Phillips, Tenn. 


Jones, N.C. 


Harrison 
Hart 
Hartley 
Havenner 
Heffernan 
Herter 
Holifield 
Isacson 
Jenison 
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Plumley Sheppard 
Powell Short 
Redden Sikes 
Riehlman Simpson, Il. 
Riley Simpson, Pa. 
Robertson Smith, Maine 
Rooney Smith, Ohio 
Sadlak Somers 
Sasscer Stanley Whitaker 
Scoblick Stigler Williams 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 318 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HARRIET TOWNSEND BOTTOMLEY 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill H. R. 2389, an act for the relief of 
Harriet Townsend Bottomley. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include extraneous matter in each. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address by 
Spruille Braden. 


WORLD ASSEMBLY FOR IDEOLOGICAL 
PREPAREDNESS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
marks the opening of an assembly which 
will be an important international con- 
ference. It is to be the world assembly 
for ideological preparedness which opens 
Wednesday and Thursday in the Holly- 
wood Bowl in California and continues 
June 7 to 14 at the Mission Inn in River- 
side. The assembly is to be held in con- 
nection with the tenth anniversary of 
moral rearmament. 

Nearly a hundred distinguished visi- 
tors from overseas are expected for this 
conference, over half of whom have al- 
ready arrived in this country. A good 
many of them are members of parlia- 
ment in their own nations and more than 
a few are of cabinet rank. Eighty-two 
of our own Members of Congress from 
both houses and both parties joined in 
inviting them. We did so by cable to 
leaders of government, industry, and 
education in 24 countries. 

A chartered plane with our friends 
from overseas arrived in New York Sun- 
day and proceeded to Los Angeles yes- 
terday. Among those on this plane were 
Knud Kristensen, recently Prime Min- 
ister of Denmark and now leader of the 
opposition in Parliament; Mme. Eugenie 
Eboue, member of the French Senate 
from Guadeloupe and widow of the for- 
mer governor general of French Equa- 
torial Africa; Dr. Michael Horlacher, of 
Germany, president of the Bavarian Par- 
liament; Prof. Wilhelm Hoegner, former 
Prime Minister of Bavaria. 

Also Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Great Britain, former private secretary 
to King George VI, and Lady Hardinge; 
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Fred Copeman, of Great Britain, presi- 
dent of the Central Lewisham Labor 
Party and Trade Council, a former Com- 
munist and member of the Comintern 
and commander of the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Brigade in the Spanish Civil 
War; Fausto Pecorari, former Vice Pres- 
ident of the Italian Constituent Assem- 
bly; and Admiral Yngve Ekstrand, of 
Sweden, commander of the Baltic naval 
district. 

Others who have come to our shores 
especially for this event include Sir 
Charles Mander of Wolverhampton, 
England, former president of Rotary 
International for England and Conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament; General 
Pierre de Benouville, French Resistance 
leader during the war and present aide 
to General de Gaulle; Panayotis Kanel- 
lopoulos, former Prime Minister of 
Greece; and a group of British coal 
miners. A delegation of nine Japanese 
are arriving on the West Coast today, 
reported to be the largest group of Jap- 
anese to leave their country since the 
end of the war. The same can be said of 
the nine members of the German dele- 
gation. These groups have both come 
to the United States with the special 
permission of General Clay and General 
MacArthur. 

It is also gratifying to report that at 
least one of our own Representatives 
will be personally in attendance to re- 
flect the interest and good will of many 
of our Members. He is our honored 
friend, the gentleman from [Iilinois, 
ANTON J. JOHNSON. 

No one, of course, has authority to 
speak for this House, but I am sure we 
all join in appreciation of the visit of 
these distinguished persons. They come 
to our shores animated by good will, a 
cooperative spirit and purpose to con- 
tribute to peace and understanding 
among men and nations. 

They come in the hope of usefully con- 
tributing to the building of a better 
world. The accomplishment of that 
world is dependent upon our better un- 
derstanding and cooperation among the 
nations. Acting together we will succeed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress by one of his constituents. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REeEcorD and include an article. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 


MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: On page 49, 
line 14, insert the following: 

“Technical and scientific services: For 
necessary expenses in the performance of 
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activities and services relating to the collec- 
tion, compilation, and dissemination of tech- 
nological information as an aid to business 
in the development of foreign and domestic 
commerce, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; not to exceed $10,000 
for services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), and not 
to exceed $20,000 for printing and binding, 
$200,000, of which $8,000 shall be transferred 
to the appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses’ 
under the Office of the Secretary: Provided, 
That the Secretary is authorized, upon re- 
quest of any public or private organization 
or individual, to reproduce by appropriate 
process, independently or through any other 
agency of the Government, any scientific or 
technical report, document, or descriptive 
material, foreign or domestic, which has been 
released for public dissemination, and to sell 
such reproductions at a price not less than 
the estimated total cost of reproducing and 
disseminating same as may be determined 
by the Secretary, the moneys received from 
such sale to be deposited in a special account 
in the Treasury, such account to be avail- 
able for reimbursing any appropriation which 
may have borne the expense of such repro- 
duction and dissemination and making re- 
funds to organizations and individuals when 
entitled thereto.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, 
No. 34, and concur in the same. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENTS, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 39: Page 55, line 5, strike 
out “$10,099,000” and insert “$10,211,660.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 39. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, amend- 
ments Nos. 40, 41, and 42 have to do with 
the Federal-aid airport program, in 
which the controversial item of Dallas 
and Fort Worth is contained. I ask 
unanimous consent that all three of those 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 40: Page 57, line 16, strike 
out “$34,392,000” and insert “$37,000,000.” 

Amendment No. 41: Page 57, line 17, strike 
out “$33,892,000” and insert “$36,500,000.” 

Amendment No. 42: Page 58, line 8, after 
the word “appropriation”, strike out the re- 


mainder of the line and all of lines 9, 10, 
and 11. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 40, 41, and 42, and concur in 
the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the same amendment about which 
we had a disagreement between Dallas 
and Forth Worth some 6 weeks ago. We 
have not composed our differences, as 
a@ matter of fact, and we still disagree 
about the matter. 

To be as brief as possible—and I have 
only 10 minutes—the matter involves the 
building, partially with Federal money, 
of what is known as Greater Fort Worth 
International Airport. We now have the 
eighth airport in the United States— 
No. 8—so numbered by the CAA, known 
as Love Field. It is in the city limits 
of the city of Dallas. It is served by 
bus, streetcar, by taxicab, at reasonable 
rates, and by limousine. We have a 
$12,000,000 investment in that airport. 
It serves the people of Dallas and of that 
vicinity adequately, and is more cOn- 
venient to everybody in that area. 

The air lines meet out west of Dallas, 
a little more than halfway toward Fort 
Worth, and bought a strip of land, about 
630 acres, and gave that land to Fort 
Worth for the building of an airport. In 
its justification for spending this money 
upon the midway airport, I would like 
to read what they say. This is the CAA 
now: 

Our plan is to make Love Field a secondary 
air line airport. 


In this expenditure of Federal money 
by the Federal Government in paying 
half the expense of building this new 
airport, which will not be a Fort Worth 
airport as they claim, but will be an air- 
port that will strip Love Field of all of 
its traffic, only about 12 miles away, re- 
quiring the citizens of Dallas who furnish 
80 percent of the traffic as between the 
Fort Worth and the Dallas area, it will 
force the people of Dallas to travel 1914 
miles instead of 642 miles to get on an 
airplane, or to carry air express or air 
mail or for any other purpose. 

What did they do? First, to show how 
the air lines were working with the CAA 
we made this charge and we make it 
again: They did this thing without even 
consulting Dallas. They are spending 
Federal money and we object to it and we 
think in the name of common sense, it 
should be stopped. One or two mem- 
bers have told me this was the CAA’s 
business, not the business of the Con- 
gress. I say there are two or three prin- 
ciples involved in this matter that go to 
the very root of our Government. When 
any man says that Congress has nothing 
to do with the expenditure of funds of 
the taxpayers to build civilian airports 
he forgets that in the 1938 Airport Act 
Congress reserved the right to approve 
every airfield above class 4, and he also 
forgets the Constitution. What did they 
do? Mind you, without taking Dallas 
into its confidence, without giving Dallas 
a hearing or anybody in Dallas, they 
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raised this cow-pasture airport known as 
Midway at that time to class 6; they 
raised this airport from Only class 4 to 
class 6. Love Field at that time was only 
a class 4 airport and I presume to kind of 
mollify Dallas they raised Love Field to 
class 5. We passed this amendment on 
the floor striking these funds from this 
bill to go to this Midway Airport which 
we claim is a pure waste of Federal 
money. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I aided in eliminat- 
ing what I regarded this unnecessary 
waste of $2,608,000 from the measure as 
it was first reported to the House. Since 
that time a lawyer in Memphis under- 
took to approach me on the matter. He 
was interested in some great transcon- 
tinental air line. What air line is it that 
wants to erect this unnecessary airport 
out there at Fort Worth? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. American 
Airlines, Braniff, Pioneer Airlines, and 
Delta Airlines. Two of them appeared at 
the hearing at the time we struck the 
money from the House bill before the 
CAA decided they had better give Dallas 
a hearing. So they held a mock hearing 
in Austin. Two of the air lines appeared 
there then and said they had a part in 
acquiring this airport. They had given 
it to Fort Worth, taken it from Arling- 
ton, another small town in Tarrant 
County. They said they wanted this 
field to save them money, but I say that 
in saving the air lines money they lose 
sight of the convenience and necessity of 
the public. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. How many airports 
are there in that area now large enough 
for the use of these transcontinental 
planes? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Love Field 
has the property bought and paid for, 
with runway strips 10,000 feet in length. 
DC-6’s and DC-4’s land on them now 
and have been ever since they started 
using them. The Army used it during 
the last world war and the city of 
Dallas permitted it to be used by them to 
the exclusion of everybody else. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Do those runways 
and that land that this city has bought 
out there cost the Federal Treasury any- 
thing? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. No. This 
time, Mr. Speaker, the CAA says they 
only intend to spend $800,000, but they 
only want to get their foot in the door. 
They will be back here next time for 
two or three or four millions; they will 
want an extensive amount of money to 
keep on expanding the runways and re- 
building and enlarging this airport; and 
all the while they are absolutely de- 
stroying an airport that the citizens of 
Dallas have built and paid for. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I have been listening to 
the gentleman’s argument, and I think 
it is sound as a dollar. It is about time 
that people all over the country stopped 
coming to the Federal Government and 
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asking for funds, especially at a time like 
this when we have no funds to waste. 
This matter is just an extravagant waste 
of funds. This city has air facilities 
close enough to it now without building 
these additional air facilities, certainly 
not until we find out how we are going 
to finance some of these things. The 
trouble is that the people of the country 
do not realize what a serious position we 
arein. Iam glad the gentleman is mak- 
ing the fight he is and I hope that the 
Members will support him and knock 
this thing out. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I know that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu] and the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. JENNINGS] know that. I appre- 
ciate their contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, after we made this fight, 
the CAA then reduced this new airport 
from class 6 back to class 5 and gave us 
ahearing. They had 2 days of extensive 
hearings. The hearings are still in the 
bosom of the CAA. They have not said 
what they intend to do. I say to you 
that at a later date this Congress can 
determine whether this is a necessary 
expenditure, which we deny, and stop 
this foolish waste of Federal funds. 
There will be plenty of time to build an 
airport, because Fort Worth has an air- 
port and we have an airport. We just 
recently developed a third airport south 
of Dallas for private fliers and propose 
to spend $3,000,000 of the city’s money 
and $2,000,000 more on Love Field. 

Is it the place of the Federal Govern- 
ment to come in with Federal money and 
destroy an already going airport, one of 
the best in the United States, with Fed- 
eral money and without giving us notice 
or a chance to object or anything else? 
I say that the Congress should be in- 
terested in preserving a going airport. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I said that the gentle- 
man’s argument is as sound as a dollar. 
Somebody back here has criticized me 
and asked, “How sound is a dollar.” You 
can make the dollar sound if you will 
vote against this proposition, then we 
can be sure that eventually it will be 
worth something. If we spend the dol- 
lar it will be worth nothing. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I agree with 
the ‘gentleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First, I join with 
the gentleman in protesting against this 
motion which the committee has placed 
before the House. We are not only wast- 
ing Federal funds but we are using Fed- 
eral funds to further subsidize the pri- 
vate air-line operators in this particu- 
lar area. Is that not true? 

Mr WILSON of Texas. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With the gentle- 
man’s familiarity with this particular 
case, what in his opinion is the reason for 
this motion coming back here in this 
form? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Ihave no idea 
what the reason is. We had this matter 
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on the floor of the House before and the 
House threw this item out. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Can the gentle- 
man inform the House who represented 
the air lines on the other side of the 
case? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Ido not know 
who represented the air lines. There 
has been a good bit of pressure brought 
all around. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man know what particular gentleman in 
Texas represented them? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Yes; I have 
heard that Mr. Creagar, national Re- 
publican committeeman of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is not a petty fight between Dallas 
and Fort Worth. That is what Fort 
Worth has tried to make it appear to be, 
but it fs not a petty fight. Of course, 
they tried to make it appear that way. 
They have many locations close to Fort 
Worth where they can expand, enlarge, 
and build any kind of airport they want. 
We say that they and the CAA are in 
league with the air lines in order to de- 
stroy an investment of the local folks in 
Dallas and Dallas County who still owe 
many millions of dollars that are in- 
vested in our airport. When we furnish 
80 percent of the traffic, 90 percent of 
the air mail, 85 or 90 percent of the air 
express, Mr. Speaker, I think we should 
be heard, and I think it is the responsi- 
bility of this Congress to see that the 
CAA or any other Federal agency does 
not indulge in a wanton waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is this money to be 
used to begin a new airport? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. It is to begin 
an airport. 

Mr. JENNINGS. How many airports 
are there out there now in actual exist- 
ence? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Dallas has 
about 12 commercial airports. 

Mr. JENNINGS. How many has Fort 
Worth? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Some 8 or 10, 
so the CAA says in its justification. Now 
they propose to build a new one with 
Federal funds, make a still larger one 
when there is a highway against it on one 
side and a river on the other side, which 
we think would make it dangerous. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not seek to knock 
one dime from anybody else’s airport, I 
do not seek to take away from any other 
district one penny, but I say Dallas 
should be permitted to support an air- 
port such as Love Field. The Army 
spent a lot of money there during war- 
time, mostly in barracks, which are of no 
benefit to Dallas and which are occupied 
by other Government agencies now. 

We certainly cannot face Federal com- 
petition if they are going to deStroy us 
by building another airport and requir- 
ing us to drive 10, 12, or 15 miles farther, 
when we have one that is convenient 
and well equipped. There is no CAA 
money in our airport. No, the Army put 
some barracks out there and extended 
one runway for a few hundred feet, as 
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I understand, and they used it during 
World War II. 

My friends, I ask you to give this mat- 
ter some serious consideration. Per- 
sonally I believe it is wrong to throw 
away Federal funds, the taxpayers’ 
money, when we already have ample 
airports in that district. I personally 
think it is the responsibility of every 
Congressman, Democrat and Republi- 
can, many of whom give mouth service 
to economy. But, they very seldom vote 
for economy. I think this is one time, 
and one small item that we can strip 
from this report and vote “no,” and tell 
the committee to go back to the other 
body and stand pat upon the original 
judgment of this House. I say it is the 
individual responsibility of every single 
Congressman to his own constituency 
and to this great Nation that we love, 
to see that every penny that is sought to 
be wasted by one of the bureaus, be 
clipped off, whether it is $35 or $35,000,- 
000. This is a small matter compara- 
tively speaking, I admit that. But, my 
friends, I ask your support in trying to 
see in this particular instance that no 
Federal money is uselessly wasted on 
this new airport, when they already have 
sufficient airports. We have plenty of 
airport service, and those who know, 
the airport engineers, say that Love Field 
will be good for 10 or 15 years longer, if 
not longer than that. 

My friends, I ask that you vote “no” 
and instruct this committee to go back 
to the committee of conference and tell 
them that this House believes in economy 
and that this.is one way we are going 
to show it; we are going to cut these 
funds out: If they want to put them 
back in; let us stand pat because I be- 
lieve it is right and I believe you believe 
it is right, if you know the facts. 

I am sorry to have taken up this much 
of your time. My friends, I hope you 
will vote ‘“‘no” on this motion to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
5, some 3 months ago, this House in 
Committee of the Whole considered the 
Commerce Department appropriation 
bill, and by a small vote approved the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WILSON] to strike from 
this bill funds for the use of the Fort 
Worth Airport and also for other air- 
ports throughout the land. There was 
a considerable degree of levity on that 
day in which I was an unwilling partici- 
pant, because Members of this House 
seemed to receive great fun in teasing 
us about the fight between Fort Worth 
and Dallas. But, my friends, it has 
reached the point beyond levity; it is a 
most serious thing. We are now consid- 
ering the very lifeblood of the commer- 
cial life of the city of Fort Worth. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WILSON] has 
made a very fine address on the subject 
of the Dallas Airport, and I agree with 
him in everything that he has said about 
the splendid features of that airport. It 
ts a dandy airport. The only thing he 
did not tell you is that Fort Worth does: 
not have an airport. We had one before 
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the war, and now we want to expand with 
anew one. It so happens Dallas helped 
us select this new site for an airport, be- 
tween the two cities, but Dallas withdrew 
from it, so we have chosen to enlarge 
and improve it so that we will have an 
airport where Fort Worth planes can 
come in and land. Today, if a man who 
is a resident of Fort Worth wants to fly 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco or 
Washington or New York or anywhere on 
the eastern coast, he has to go to Dallas 
to get on a plane. That is a fact. 
There are gentlemen sitting in this gal- 
lery right today who have automobiles 
parked at the Dallas Airport. They 
could not reach Washington by trans- 
continental plane from Fort Worth. 

The citizens of Fort Worth have passed 
a bond issue of $2,500,000 for this air- 
port. The CAA included it in its alloca- 
tion for this coming fiscal year. We had 
it before this House, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. W1Lson] by his amend- 
ment slashed it off. It was taken to the 
other end of the Capitol, and a thorough 
hearing was conducted upon the subject. 
The Dallas people presented six wit- 
nesses. Fort Worth presented three. 
There was but one dissenting vote in 
bringing it out in favor of Fort Worth. 
It came out of the full committee unani- 
mously and came out of the Senate with- 
out objection. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
discriminatory legislation. This is leg- 
islation in an appropriation bill to re- 
move funds which are included for one 
city, of all the cities in the land. The 
city of Fort Worth is paying taxes to 
support this Government and support 
this Federal airport-aid program, yet the 
distinguished gentleman from Dallas 
(Mr. Witson] wishes to strike funds 
which would be allocated to Fort Worth 
in the expansion of her essential airport 
program. It should not be necessary for 
me to go into the merits of this matter, 
but I do wish to answer some of the 
statements which Mr. WILSON has made. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The gentleman 
from Dallas stated that 80 percent of 
the air traffic from Love Field originates 
in Dallas. Is that correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot say, but we 
know that 40,000 people from Fort 
Worth went to Dallas last year to en- 
plane. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The point I am 
making is that if it is true then Dallas is 
hoisted on their own petard, because 
they have less than two times the popu- 
lation but furnish four times the traffic. 
The lack of availability to Fort Worth of 
the airport cannot help but be the prin- 
cipal cause of this great disparity in the 
use of air transportation. I suggest the 
possibility that Fort Worth would make 
greater use of air transportation if they 
had an air field that was more acces- 
sible to their city. 

Mr. LUCAS. Certainly, that is the 
point. That is the very reason we want 
an airport, because Fort Worth citizens 
need such facilities for air travel service. 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Wi- 
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SON] and the people of Dallas make great 
exclamation over the fact that Dallas 
has 80 percent of the traffic. You prob- 
ably read the full-page advertisement 
in this morning’s paper, where they said 
that Dallas has so much traffic, and that 
it would all be stolen by Fort Worth. 
There is not one thing in this bill that 
will provide that Dallas or any citizen of 
Dallas will have to go to Fort Worth to 
use the Fort Worth airport. But the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WuILsoNn] 
complains that the Dallas airport will 
be ruined. It is not provided that the 
people of Dallas will have to go to Fort 
Worth. Fort Worth wants an airport. 
Dallas has one. They produce statistics 
showing that Dallas has all this traffic. 
Why, the traffic partly, and in large 
measure, comes from Fort Worth. They 
cannot deny it. It is true. 

The gentleman from Dallas boasts that 
Dallas has 12 commercial airports. 
Sure, Dallas has 12 commercial airports, 
and how many does Fort Worth have? 
One; and must have anotker larger field. 
The one airport we have is too small for 
four-motored planes. CAA will not per- 
mit them to land there, loaded. 

We believe we deserve Federal funds. 
The city of Dallas has not received any 
CAA funds for their airport; that is right, 
as the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. WiL- 
son] says, but during the war they re- 
ceived something like $6,000,000 in Army 
funds to enlarge Love Field. So you can 
see that it would be only fair that Fort 
Worth receive some funds under this 
Federal-airport program, matching 
them 50-50, when Dallas got theirs 100 
percent. 

Mr. REES. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. REES. How far is it from Fort 
Worth to the so-called Dallas field? 

Mr. LUCAS. It is 35 miles or more, 
depending on where you start. There 
are 35 miles between the two cities. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. WiL- 
son] says that Congress deserves the 
right to approve any airport above class 
IV. That is right, but not in an appro- 
priation bill—not in an appropriation 

. The CAA provides that all class 
IV allocations shall be referred back to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the two Houses, and at 
that time Dallas can make her objec- 
tions. When Dallas made her objection 
to this allocation, the CAA immediately 
called hearings at a distant place, at 
Austin, an impartial place, and an ex- 
aminer from Los Angeles was called to 
hear the evidence. Two whole days were 
consumed in hearing all the evidence on 
this question. CAA examiners are still 
digesting the report because there were 
so many technical features which were 
brought in that it will take some time for 
them to bring out their report. 

The gentleman from Texas (Mr. W1L- 
son] is attempting to strike from this bill 
$2,608,000, yet the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. STeran] has said and the 
CAA reports that only $800,000 of it will 
go to the Fort Worth airport. There- 
fore he is striking from all parts, from 
your ports, throughout the land, $1,800,- 
000 across the board. When this was 
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pointed out to him in the other body, he 
acknowledged his mistake, but he does 
not rise here and say so. He appeals to 
your economy and says, “Let us cut 
$2,608,000 from the bill,” when only 
$800,000 would be applied to Fort Worth. 
He says they are destroying Love Field. 
Let me tell you what is destroying Love 
Field. The CAA, Mr. Speaker, made this 
report recently: 

The CAA believes, from its studies, that 
Love Field will in the relatively near future 
reach a saturation point for scheduled air- 
carrier traffic alone. There is need for air- 
ports at both Dallas and Fort Worth. 
Eventually, two air-carrier airports for each 
of these communities may be required. Cer- 
tainly three air-carrier airports for the total 
area of the two communities will eventually 
be required. Aircraft are used much more in 
this part of Texas than in many other parts 
of the United States. For the last 3 years, 
Love Field at Dallas has been accommodating 
about 60 percent as much traffic as the Wash- 
ington National Airport and about 50 percent 
of the scheduled transport traffic handled at 
LaGuardia Field, N. Y. 


According to a recent report which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star in a state- 
ment by Bennett H. Griffin, manager of 
the National Airport, he says: 

It will soon be n for another air- 
port to be built in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton. 


Love Field handled 60 percent as much 
traffic as Washington, and yet the people 
of Dallas resent Fort Worth wanting to 
expand her airport facilities for her own 
citizens, when there is not enough air- 
port facilities right here in Washington 
with all the airports that there are 
around here. I cannot see why the cit- 
izens and the !eaders of the city of Dallas 
should object to this expansion. It comes 
with mighty poor grace on the part of 
the citizens of Dallas for them to object 
to the expansion of the airport facilities 
of her neighboring city. Let us leave this 
in the hands of the experts in our Gov- 
ernment to determine, I ask that you 
vote for this motion to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr, JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have the attention of the House 
for a few moments on an item that in- 
volves the sum of $2,608,000. When this 
matter was before the House on a pre- 
vious occasion, we voted it down. We 
cut it out. It should have been cut out. 
It is admitted here that Fort Worth to- 
day has from 6 to 8 commercial air- 
fields owned by the people of that city 
and that Dallas has from 10 to 12 
commercial airfields owned by the people 
of that city. 

Mr.’ LUCAS. Mr. Speaker,- will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Not now. The great 
transcontinental freight carriers and 
passenger planes land on many of these 
fields in the vicinity of those cities each 
day. I have always felt that if you are 
short of funds or have no money at all— 
and that is the condition of Uncle Sam, 
he is broke. He has not any money, that 
we ought to go into debt and obtain 
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money and spend it for only those things 
which are absolutely essential. Now, if 
the people of the city of Dallas are able 
to own and furnish airport facilities in 
the way of ten or twelve commercial air- 
ports, and if Fort Worth can own and 
furnish to the air lines from six to eight 
airports, why should the entire people of 
this country be called upon to expend 
$2,608,000 for an additional airport? Is 
there some politics in this matter? Is 
there some rivalry between the trans- 
continental air lines that wish the ex- 
penditure of this money by the people for 
their own purposes and profit? I happen 
to know that the American Air Lines is 
interested in this proposition, because 
after I participated in this debate When 
this matter was first considered and this 
item was cut out, one of the best friends 
I have in the world called me and, in a 
laughing sort of manner, said, “You were 
just joking, were you not, when you took 
part in this controversy between Dallas 
and Fort Worth? You did not really 
mean what you said?” I said to him in 
substance, “$2,608,000 is not a joking 
matter down in my neck of the woods. 
I was not joking. I was undertaking to 
save money.” 

My people are pressuring me every day, 
saying to me, “If you can spend billions 
abroad for purposes we are not acquaint- 
ed with, and which may result in the 
utter loss of the money, why can you not 
do something to advance the cause of 
education among the children of our 
people?” 

If I vote for this bill they will ask me 
that question again. ‘They will say, 
“Why did you vote for an appropriation 
of $2,608,000 for an additional airport 
where there are about twenty now in 
existence? Did you do it for some politi- 
cal motive or did you do it to advance 
the private interests of an air line—the 
American Air Line or some other air 
line?” 

I have no interest in the American Air 
Line or any other corporation that owns 
or flies transportation planes or pas- 
senger planes, but I do have an interest 
in the taxpayers of my district, my State, 
and of this country. How can we be 
heard to talk about economy when we 
wantonly throw away $2,608,000 of the 
people’s money that ought to be left 
in the people’s pockets? What are we 
doing anyway? Is there no such thing 
as economy under the sun? Can you 
talk economy out of the right corner of 
your mouth and then expenditure and 
profligacy out of the left corner of your 
mouth? 

Let us send it back to conference with 
instructions to come in here and save 
$2,608,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS] 
has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. HinsHaw], 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we ought io bring a little order out of the 
chaos that has gone on here. My good 
friend, my very esteemed and deeply be- 
loved friend from Tennessee has a beau- 
tiful airport at Knoxville, built largely 
by the Federal Government. He also 
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lives in the middle of that great Tennes- 
see Valley to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed very largely. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Gladly, 

Mr. JENNINGS. We are satisfied 
with one airport. If I were here asking 
for two when we have one I ought to be 
booted out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. All right; the gen- 
tleman got his airport. It is at Knox- 
ville. It is a beautiful airport. It is 
equipped with an instrument landing sys- 
tem and all the rest of the things that 
go along with it, lovely concrete run- 
ways able to take the very largest ships. 
He also has in his district the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Atomic Energy 
Commission plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
The gentleman has had plenty of Fed- 
eral funds spent in his congressional dis- 
trict. 

As far as the Dallas-Fort Worth situa- 
tion is concerned it is a question whether 
you are going to build two airports or 
just one. I think everyone here who 
lives in an area such as the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area or the Canton-Akron area, 
or a number of others realize that the 
most satisfactory solution of all is to 
have an airport between two major cities. 
In that way you are able to get better 
service for both cities because all of the 
air carriers can then stop at the single 
airport. It will increase the speed of 
travel in all directions because only one 
stop need be made. Also, the service to 
both areas is much better than if you 
had half the planes stopping at one place 
and half at the other or else having to 
make a short hop in between. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no particular in- 
terest one way or the other in this con- 
troversy, but it seems to me it would be 
a matter of high policy on the part of 
the United States to establish but one 
major airport for these duo areas. It is 
a smart thing to do from the govern- 
mental standpoint. It is a wise thing to 
do from the transportation standpoint. 
It is a wise thing to do from the stand- 
point of both cities concerned. It is a 
great saving to the many people who 
have to travel long distances to go from 
the,second city to the first. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The gentleman from 
California is vice chairman of the Con- 
gressicnal Air Policy Committee. I 
would like for him to discuss briefly the 
airport needs for the 70-group air force 
program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam sorry I am not 
able to do that because I do not have 
with me the figures concerned with the 
operation of the 70-group program, 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say 
that we have a number of these problems 
all over the United States. They are lo- 
cated in different places where we have 
great major centers of population not too 
far apart, they are quite close to each 
other, as a matter of fact; and the logi- 
cal and reasonable thing to do is to put 
an airport in the middle between the two. 
That is the smart thing to do. The Sen- 
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ate realizes that, the distinguished body 
on the other side of the Capitol, and so 
they have presented this amendment in 
which we are asked to concur. 

I think that if the Senate can see it im- 
partially in that way—and certainly the 
distinguished Senators from Texas are 
necessarily impartial in the matter, they 
are not biased one way or the other any 
more than we are biased on the subject— 
I think that we would do very well to 
concur in the Senate amendments and 
let the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
decide what is to be done without trying 
to make that decision right here on the 
floor. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I notice that 
only $800,000 in this appropriation goes 
for the Fort Worth airport. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct, only 
$800,000. It is not $2,608,000 for that 
area. The rest of the money is going to 
be used in different places. If you want 
to keep it in you had better vote to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HUBER. The gentleman a while 
ago said the Canton-Akron Airport. He 
should say the Akron-Canton Airport. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, whichever way 
it goes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As the gentle- 
man remembers a total of more than 
$500,000,000 was authorized in the act of 
1946 to build airports. Actually the 
striking out of this amount will mean 
nothing in dollar savings to the people of 
this country, because the money will still 
remain, and it will be used for some other 
airport. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. We 
authorized that the money be spent, and 
eventually it will be spent in everybody’s 
district. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And, of course, 
while we have friends in both Dallas and 
Fort Worth the fact is that there is a 
great question of rivalry between these 
two Texas cities. They are both great 
cities. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is quite obvi- 
ous. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman agree that this Congress has no 
business trying to decide between those 
two cities when it does have an agency 
of Government which it has created, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, to pass on 
the actual need or necessity for airports, 
and that we should, therefore, leave it up 
to that agency to decide whether an air- 
port is needed or not? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is 
eminently correct. If we recede and con- 
cur, the matter will be entirely up to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
is competent to settle this question, much 
more so than we are on the floor of this 
House. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a case where the good people of Dallas 
voted $4,000,000 of their own money to 
build an airport. That airport is operat- 
ing and in first-class condition. Large 
planes are coming and going from it. It 
is within the city limits of the city of 
Dallas. Unfortunately, we have a situa- 
tion in my own State where if you want 
to take a plane from Detroit you drive 
out about 32 miles. It is almost as easy 
to come to Washington by automobile as 
it is to go out to that airport and then 
come to Washington. So I am familiar 
with these long-distance drives. Here is 
an airport within the city of Dallas, built 
by the private funds of the people and 
exempted from the Federal tax box. This 
proposal is that we take Federal funds 
and destroy or at least place a stigma 
on that airport built by the city of Dallas. 

Ralph Lee, airport engineer, in his 
statement on this proposition, says: 

Our plan is to make Love Field the second- 
ary air-line airport to supplement the large 
airport to be developed at the Midway Air- 
port site to serve the Dallas and Fort Worth 
metropolitan area. 


I have friends and loved ones in both 
cities. Certainly I have no objection to 
Forth Worth having as good an airport 
as it wants, but I do have objection to my 
party and my side of the House saying 
that $1,208,000 is inconsequential as re- 
lated to a $500,000,000 building program. 
I do have objection to my Side of the 
House spending, then taxing the tax- 
payers and selling bonds to citizens under 
pressure, when it is unnecessary to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, here is what the com- 
mittee itself said om page 25 of the 
report: 

The committee wishes to call to the atten- 
tion of the Administrator its apprehension 
regarding the future utility of the airport 
pattern being established. Instances have 
been called to the attention of the committee 
wherein approval for a certain class airport 
has been given despite the fact that a simi- 
lar class airport exists in the immediate 
vicinity. It is not known, of course, how 
many instances such as this exist through- 
out the country, but the committee intends 
to go into this matter more fully in the 
future, and, should it become warranted, it 
may be obliged to make appropriations on an 
individual project basis. 


Mr. Speaker, as one Member of this 
House I do not propose to surrender the 
representation of my district to the views 
of the CAA if we can get the facts and 
reach our own conclusions here. We 
have had too much governing by Govern- 
ment agencies so far anyway. 

Now, let us take the tonnage with re- 
spect to the two cities involved. For the 
last quarter ending September 30, 1947, 
Dallas furnished 94,550 passengers, Fort 
Worth 14,318 passengers. Dallas fur- 
nished 378 tons of air mail, Fort Worth 
90 tons of air mail. Dallas furnished 
232 tons of air express, Fort Worth 20 
tons. Dallas furnished 392 tons of air 
freight; Fort Worth, 16 tons. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts speak for them- 
Selves. The gentleman from Fort Worth 
could have obtained these facts and 
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presented them to the House had he not 
been afraid of the deathly showing which 
the statistics compiled by the experts and 
those in charge of the records indicate 
tous. There is no reason why this House 
should recede and concur. This House 
reached a conclusion based on the facts, 
and if we want to hold down these bud- 
gets and have at least a little respect for 
the taxpayers and the bondbuyers, then 
let us eliminate those expenditures which 
are unnecessary during the current fiscal 
year, and if airports have to be built in 
the name of National Defense, let the 
funds authorized be used where they 
should be used, and not use Federal funds 
to destroy values built up by the private 
citizens who have the initiative and the 


economic good sense and put up their . 


own funds instead of asking the Federal 
Treasury to subsidize them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a great many friends on both sides 
of this controversy, and I think that in 
order to clarify the atmosphere perhaps 
we should look at the situation as it is 
and not as we would like for it to be. 
The cold, cynical facts are that there has 
been for a great many years and prob- 
ably will continue for a great many years 
in the future keen rivalry between the 
two cities of Dallas and Fort Worth. 
They are both great cities. They are 
both made up of people who believe in 
their own cities and who are zealous in 
promoting the welfare of their own 
cities. 

The situation is simply this: Dallas has 
a great airport. The people of Fort 
Worth use that airport. The people of 
Fort Worth are requesting the CAA that 
they consider the construction of an air- 
port for Fort Worth. There is some 
question whether the construction at 
Fort Worth will injure the airport at 
Dallas. Undoubtedly it will take away 
some trade from the Dallas airport be- 
cause the Fort Worth people will no 
longer go to Dallas for air service. 

This amendment was offered by the 
gentleman representing the Dallas dis- 
trict in good faith, I am sure. He isa 
great friend of mine and a great Amer- 
ican. The amendment specifically pro- 
hibits Fort Worth from being considered 
in connection with any airport construc- 
tion under the general Airport Act of 
1946. That is a rather far-reaching step 
to take. His amendment was adopted 
in the House by a voice vote. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not see fit 
to ask for a roll call to call the Members 
back to the floor. The bill went to the 
Senate. The Senate committee struck 
out this language which would say that 
Fort Worth is the one city in America 
that cannot be considered for an airport 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act, where 
we authorize all this money. This mat- 
ter went to conference. The House con- 
ferees came back here with a request 
that we recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment, which simply means this, 
that we would leave the whole matter 
up to the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
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decide whether or not there should be 
an airport at Fort Worth; whether it is 
needed or not, whether it is wise to put 
one there, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia explained. 

Now, I do not propose to be an expert 
on airports; I am not. I cannot stand 
here and tell you whether Fort Worth 
needs an airport or does not need an air- 
port. I simple say that is it unfair to 
select any one city in the United States 
and say by legislation, “This city shall 
not be considered under the law.” 

They talk about saving money. Of 
course that is a fallacious argument. 
This amendment does not save a penny, 
because under the Federal Airport Act of 
May 13, 1946, we authorized the expendi- 
ture of some hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for airport construction. I forget 
the exact amount. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HinsHaw] 
who knows, what the exact amount is? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Five hundred million 
dollars over a 7-year period. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Five hundred 
million dollars over a 7-year period. If 
the money is not expended this year, it 
will still be authorized to be expended 
next year or the year after, any time dur- 
ing the 7-year period, so there is nothing 
whatsoever to this argument that you 
save a single penny. I am for saving 
money. If you can strike this out of the 
general authorization so that you will ac- 
tually save money, that is one thing, but 
you save nothing by this action. All you 
do is say to one great city, “Because a 
rival city asks that you not be considered 
under a general law passed to take care 
of all the needs of all the country, you 
shall not be included.” Fort Worth is 
still a part of the United States. To se- 
lect Fort Worth of all cities of America 
and say to it, “You cannot possibly par- 
ticipate under the Federal Airport Act, 
providing and if the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, established by this Congress, 
decides that you are entitled to an air- 
port,” I say is unfair and unjust. 

I say to you also that this committee 
has acted wisely and well. If you vote 
“aye” to recede and concur, you will not 
only be doing justice to both cities, Dallas 
and Fort Worth, but you will also be sup- 
porting the action of both the House 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. I 
contend we should support our commit- 
tees in this particular matter. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which has 
brought in this report, may I say that as 
far as I am concerned this is not a 
dispute between two cities nor is it a 
question of economy. I certainly am in 
favor of economy in this Government. I 
think the Members of the House know 
I have stood for economy on all occa- 
sions. To me, the question involved here 
is one of policy, and it involves a prin- 
ciple which is of the utmost importance 
to this country. 

The Congress of the United States has 
approved an aviation program under 
which we propose to spend $500,000,000 
over @ period of 7 years. That is a lot 
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of money, but that expenditure has been 
authorized by the Congress. The ques- 
tion we are facing today is whether we 
are going to spend that money in an 
orderly manner or are going to make 
the expenditure of the funds a political 
football to be kicked about here in the 
Congress of the United States. What 
we have done in the past is to entrust 
to an administrative agency the deter- 
mination after a proper and orderly in- 
vestigation and study of the question 
as to where we shall locate our airfields, 
where we shall construct towers, and 
what facilities we shall provide for those 
airfields. The question of this particular 
airport has been considered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. We face the 
proposition today of setting aside their 
findings and substituting our own in- 
dividual opinions. I ask those Members 
of the House who are on the floor how 
many of you feel that you have sufficient 
facts to enable you to determine whether 
there should or should not be an airport 
at Fort Worth? I am a member of this 
subcommittee which has considered the 
question and I say to you that I do not 
know. I am, therefore, following the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, the duly 
constituted agency of the Government 
that has been charged with the duty of 
determining this matter. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Do you know of one agency 
of the Government, and if you do I 
would like to have you point it out, that 
has suggested some means to effect econ- 
omy in the operation of government, 
where they do not want this, that, and 
the other thing in their department? 
I have not found one agency in the 
Government yet that really wants econ- 
omy. You talk about being for economy. 
You show me an agency of the adminis- 
tration that wants economy. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman has asked 
me a question. May I ask him a ques- 
tion? Who directed this agency to spend 
$500,000,000? The Congress of the 
United States did that. 

Mr. RICH. Then show me a Congress 
that is for economy. You say that every 
Member of Congress gets up here and is 
for economy. Show me the Members of 
Congress who are for economy. You 
are for spending all the time. 

Mr. GARY. I am not criticizing the 
Congress for this $500,000,000 expendi- 
ture because in my judgment the encour- 
agement of aviation is very important to 
progress and development of our country. 
Unless we develop aviation in this coun- 
try, we are not going to have the trans- 
portation facilities that we need. 

Mr. RICH. But do not wreck the 
country and the Government for avia- 
tion or anything else. ‘There is a time 
when you have to stop spending, and that 
time is now. If you want to save Amer- 
ica, then stop these things that these 
agencies of Government are recommend- 
ing. If you do not, then you had better 
quit and go home because you will not 
have any Government to support. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 
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Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. GARY. What I am trying to say 
to the gentleman is that the question of 
economy is not involved now. The $500,- 
000,000 appropriation has been author- 
ized by the Congress. You are not re- 
ducing that. What you are doing is cut- 
ting out of this appropriation bill an 
amount which has been allotted to the 
various airfields of the United States 
under the previous authorization of Con- 
gress. The time for the gentleman’s ap- 
peal for economy was when the bill came 
before this body to authorize this ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. RICH. Because you have author- 
ized some money, do not snend it if you 
do not have to. Here is a place where 
you do not have to spend it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has again expired. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.) One hundred and 
fifty-four Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 86] 
Abbitt Hardy 
Anderson, Calif. Harrison 
Banta Hart 
Barden Hartley 
Bates, Ky. Havenner 
Bell Heffernan 
Bonner Herter 
Buckley Holifield 
Bulwinkle Isacson 


Plumley 
Powell 
Price, Fla. 
Redden 
Riley 
Robertson 
Rooney 
Sadlak 
Scoblick 


Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Clark 

Clason 

Cole, Kansas 


Combs 
Dawson, Ill. 


Dolliver 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Durham 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Engle, Calif. 
Folger 
Fuller 
Gallagher 
Gathings 


Hale 


Hall, oO 
Edwin Arthur Owens 
1, 
Leonard W. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 311 
Members have answered to their names, 


@ quorum. 


Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Okla. 


Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 


Hugh D., Jr. 


Johnson, Texas Sheppard 


Jones, N. C. 
Kearney 
Kearns 

Kee 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 


Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Nodar 
O’Konski 
’Toole 


Pfeifer 
Philbin 


Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Somers 
Stanley 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sundstrom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Tollefson 
Towe 


Twym: 
Vail 
Weichel 

West 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Wigglesworth 


an 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
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several reports on bills reported out of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILtson) 
there were—ayes 129, noes 37. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
sixty-three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 43: On page 59, 
line 3, insert the following: “and the salaries 
of the other members of the Board shall be 
at the rate of $11,500 per anum.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 43, and concur in the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 54: On page 76, 
line 16, insert the following: “: Provided, 
That the compensation of secretaries and 
law clerks of circuit and district judges 
(exclusive of any additional compensation 
under the Federal Employees Pay Act of 
1945 and any other acts of similar purport 
subsequently enacted) shall be fixed by the 
Director of the Administrative Office without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, except that the salary of a sec- 
retary shall conform with that of the main 
(CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), or principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7), 


. or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 


as the appointing judge shall determine, 
and the salary of a law clerk shall conform 
with that of the junior (P-1), assistant 
(P-2), associate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior 
(P-5) professional grade, as the appointing 
judge shall determine, subject to review by 
the individual council of the circuit if re- 
quested by the Director, such determination 
by the judge otherwise to be final: Pro- 
vided further, That (exclusive of any addi- 
tional compensation under the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945 and any other acts 
of similar purpose subsequently enacted) 
the aggregate salaries paid to secretaries and 
law clerks appointed by one judge shall not 
exceed $6,500 per annum, except in the case 
of the senior circuit judge of each circuit 
and senior district judge of each district 
having five or more district judges, in which 
case the aggregate salaries shall not exceed 
$7,500.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. &4, and concur in the same. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. STreran moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 54 and concur in the same. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment concludes all the amend- 
ments that will be considered at this 
time, and we will have practically com- 
pleted our duties in connection with this 
conference report. However, a number 
of questions have been asked, and I in- 
tend to reply to the interrogations of 
Members who have indicated that they 
want to question me on some of the items 
in which they are interested. 

Mr. Speaker, I know how interested 
every Member of the House is in the 
matter of small business. You will re- 
call that when we had this bill up for 
debate, the matter of the Office of Small 
Business was discussed, as well as the 
Office of Technical Service in the De- 
partment of Commerce. I indicated to 
the House at that time my deep inter- 
est in the welfare of small business and 
also that something be done to assist 
smail business. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to inform the membership of the 
House that the Senate fully concurred in 
the recommendation of this committee 
to strengthen services to smal business 
by consolidating the Office of Small Busi- 
ness with the activities of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce. There seems to 
have been some apprehension of late as 
to the intended purpose of this recom- 
mended consolidation of activities. The 
committee made this recommendation 
as a result of numerous complaints by 
businessmen that there exists too many 
segments and units of organization 
within the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to which they must 
go in order to inform themselves as to 
any one particular commodity. The idea 
behind the recommendation of the 
House, which has just been confirmed by 
the Senate, was to reduce the number of 
contacts that a small businessman had 
to make in seeking information of 
particular interest to him. This appar- 
ently has now been accomplished. 

Regarding the Office of Technical 
Services, I believe the conference has 
brought about a better situation relating 
to small business. I firmly believe that 
legislation is needed to bring the greatest 
efficiency in this work. 

I am assured by the gentleman from 
Missouri, WALTER PLOESER, chairman of 
the House Small Business Committee, 
that such legislation is being prepared. 
Of course, passage is not to be expected 
this year. 

There has been considerable in- 
formation requested about the Voice of 
America, and the information and cul- 
tural program, known as the OIE, in 
the Department of State. Considerable 
has been printed regarding certain radio 
transcripts which had to do with various 
States, such as Wyoming, Utah, Penn- 
sylvania, and perhaps some of the South- 
ern States. 

My colleague from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] who had a great deal to do with 
writing the bill and writing the report, 
has asked that I reply to some interroga- 
tions that he has in mind at this time. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Horan] for that purpose. 

Mr. HORAN. I believe there are, in- 
cluding th: President’s own investiga- 
tion, some five separate investigations 
going on at this time with regard to the 
Voice of America. Consequently, I felt 
we would have been derelict in our duty 
had we failed to give some explanation to 
the House of the scope and effect of the 
conference conclusions and agreements 
in this bill on that particular program. 

When the conference report upon the 
State Department was before you a little 
while ago, this item was passed over and 
agreed to without any discussion. I feel 
it is our duty to explain the effect of this 
upon the aperations of the Voice of 
America and our other efforts in the field 
of international education and informa- 
tion. 

I want to know what the effect of the 
conference action, already concurred in 
by the House,.would be on the Voice of 
America. 

Mr. STEFAN. The action as the re- 
port indicates is that the Senate went 
along with the House as far as the 
amount is concerned. The House figure 
remains, with the exception tthat the 
contract authorization of $2,000,000 sug- 
gested by the Senate was cut to 
$1,000,000. 

Mr. HORAN. How 


was that 


achieved—that reduction in the con- 
tractual authorizations? 

Mr. STEFAN. The House suggested a 
cut from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000, on the 
basis that the State Department is now 


making some contracts, as an illustra- 
tion, with the British Broadcasting Co., 
to lease some of the radio stations over- 
seas, instead of making it necessary for 
us to construct new stations. I believe 
that should be explored further, and will 
result, I feel, in some economy. It was 
felt the $1,000,000 contract authority was 
sufficient in view of recent deficiency ap- 
propriations made. 

Mr. HORAN. This subcommittee has 
been concerned with the growth of this 
new organization which got a running 
start, so to speak, with the operations of 
OWI during the war. We were con- 
cerned that there might be a great bu- 
reaucracy built up in the shape of Office 
of International Information and Edu- 
cation. We feared it would merely 
duplicate in many ways a good work 
already being done by our free and pri- 
vate institutions. Consequently, we were 
anxious to utilize every facility and every 
procedure that would keep this from be- 
coming an overpowering agency of Gov- 
ernment, controlling through propa- 
ganda. We felt that there was a super- 
vising and coordinating job for the State 
Department, through OIE to do. Does 
the action of the conference avoid the 
dangerous trend in the direction of an 
oversized bureaucracy that could harden 
into a permanent form of a dangerously 
large propaganda machine? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no question 
about that; there is a proposal now that 
we set up an information or propaganda 
department in our Government with cab- 
inet status. That, however, is merely a 
rumor. However, in spite of the fact 
that the House and the Senate increased 
the appropriation for OIE once more 
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than they had last year the Department 
has sufficient funds for a good program. 
I also feel that the investigations on the 
part of both the Senate and the House, 
and also the plan to survey the appro- 
priations made and by watching closely 
the operational field, we can make it im- 
possible for this to be set up as a gigantie 
propaganda organization. All we want 
is to tell the world the actual truth about 
America. 

I wish, however, to say something in 
behalf of the new Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Allen, who has just begun to 
take control of this organization. The 
gentleman will recall that he said there 
were five or six organizations, or depart- 
ments, or agencies, making investigations 
of the OIE. We, too, made some in- 
vestigation into the Department of State. 
I know We have shown some actual good 
results. There is a new Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in charge of the Voice of 
America or what is known as the OIE, 
Mr. Allen, who was formerly Ambassador 
to Iran. He has only been on the job a 
short time. I can say in commendation 
of him that long before the newspapers 
published the stories about the State of 
Utah and the stories about what the OIE 
said regarding certain States, Mr. Allen 
called me personally, indicating that he 
himself disapproved of these transcripts, 
and he did something about it right away. 
He called them to my attention as chair- 
man of the committee which makes ap- 
propriations for the Foreign Service and 
for the Department of State. He did not 
approve any of them and is sorry they 
had been broadcast. He made changes 
so this would not occur again. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

He discussed with me ways in which to 
keep a close check upon the release of 
any further transcripts dealing with any 
State in the Union or anything else about 
America in order that the true story of 
the United States be broadcast to the 
people of the world. I think in fairness 
to Mr. Allen I should tell that to the 
House. 

Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. Gladly. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not also true that in 
the Mundt bill which authorizes these 
activities in the State Department and 
which passed the Congress we have pro- 
vided for the creation of an edvisory 
board of laymen outside of the Depart- 
ment to advise with the Department in 
the administration of this program. 

Mr. STEFAN. Not only that, rot only 
the program for the dissemination of 
radio information but also the dissemi- 
nation and distribution over the world of 
books, magazines, and newspapers. There 
is set up in the Department an advisory 
organization. In this particular in- 
stance, however, under an amendment 
passed—offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan]—we are en- 
deavoring to put into the hands of pri- 
vate industry as much of this work of dis- 
seminating information as _ possible. 
However, there was some error on the 
part of the Department in not having a 
watchdog present in order to see to it 
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that right information was sent out. 
That, however, has now been corrected. 

Mr.GARY. Imay also say to the gen- 
tleman that it is my information that al- 
though this advisory committee that has 
been authorized by the Mundt bill has 
not been set up that considerable work 
has been done in selecting the members, 
and that the committee will be named 
within the next few days. 

Mr.STEFAN. Thatis very true. They 
are very slow in selecting the committee, 
but in spite of what the gentleman says 
the Assistant Secretary of State has been 
making efforts to see that the right infor- 
mation be given to the world. 

Mr. GARY. But the committee I 
speak of has been authorized by the Con- 


gress. 
Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia is absolutely correct. 


Mr. HORAN. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee if there 
is anything in the conference action that 
will in any way hamper Mr. Allen from 
putting out an effective or a truly Amer- 
ican program? 

Mr. STEFAN. In my opinion, there is 
not anything to prevent him from doing 
that. They have more money now than 
they have ever had for this particular 
purpose. I may say to the membership 
of the House this Voice of America in 
the State Department for which you are 
appropriating $27,000,000 is not the only 
voice of America for which you are ap- 
propriating money. This organization 
does not disseminate information in oc- 
cupied areas, for instance. We have un- 
der General Clay in Germany one of the 
finest and most elaborate information 
organizations in the world doing practi- 
cally the same thing that we are doing in 
OWI. Thcev operate radio stations, they 
send out motion pictures, they set up 
libraries, they send out books and maga- 
zines. In fact, they do everything that 
you do with OIE and I refer to the or- 
ganization which is composed of our own 
forces in the occupied areas. I want to 
assure you that organization is doing a 
good job in telling the real story about 
the United States of America. 

There is another organization coming 
in here for a great deal of money, now 
known as ECA, once known as the ERP 
organization, the Marshall plan program. 
It has an elaborate program of furnish- 
ing information and disseminating in- 
formation about the Marshall plan and 
a lot of things in reference to the United 
States of America. So you see, Mr. 
Speaker, we have sufficient organizations 
to tell the American story. All that is 
necessary is that the true story be told 
effectively. 

It was the purpose of your committee 
when we brought before you appropria- 
tion requests to set up this Voice of 
America in a modest way to see to it that 
these agencies of Government that are 
charged with telling the world about us— 
that the American story in the far cor- 
ners of the world, should tell the real 
story. I have faith in Mr. Allen and I 
know he will do his best to carry out the 
wishes of the Congress. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman is aware 
of the fact, of course, that my idea of 
the true Voice of America is found in the 
hum of its factories and industries. The 
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spirit of its people on their lush farms, 
the harmony of its free institutions, and 
in the purposefulness of its individuals. 
I have always felt that our American 
missionaries have been our best ambas- 
sadors, and that our educators and doc- 
tors have created more good will in a dis- 
traught world than any other emissary 
we have ever sent abroad. I am con- 
vinced of that. 

Mr. STEFAN. I believe, and I think 
the gentleman will agree with me, that 
when we set up private industry to dis- 
seminate this information about Amer- 
ica, that they had the same idea in view. 
Sometimes the agencies we set up do not 
take advantage of organizations in pri- 
vate industry that are set up and ex- 
perienced in the art of radio, press, mo- 
tion pictures, and so forth. 

Mr. HORAN. Is there anything in the 
conference action that will keep the true 
Voice cf America from coming into being 
under Mr. Allen at the present time, 
which will reflect the better side of our 
American institutians and individuals? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is no reason why 
we cannot tell the real, the true, Ameri- 
can story. There is nothing to hinder 
him from doing so. 

Mr. HORAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I realize it 
is almost useless for me or anyone else 
to secure reductions in a bill after its 
terms have been agreed upon by a con- 
ference committee representing both 
Houses of Congress. I understand that 
it becomes necessary to make com- 
promises in order to reach agreements 
on items that are in dispute. I am dis- 
appointed, however, that after the House 
Committee on Appropriations had given 
each item careful study, and had in my 
opinion been most liberal, that the other 
body should increase these items by the 
millions and then, in order to reach a 
settlement, our committee is required to 
raise the amount in a total of several 
million dollars. Some of these items 
are, in my opinion, unwarranted. 

There are some items, though com- 
paratively small, that are, I think, a 
waste of money. 

When this bill was considered several 
weeks ago I tried to secure the adoption 
of an amendment to reduce an appro- 
priation of $500,000 for what is described 
“Representation allowances.” It was 
conceded that most of the fund is spent 
for liquor to entertain foreigners abroad. 
Now, I find our committee comes back 
with an item, not for $500,000, but for 
$650,000. They say it is a compromise 
and that the other body wanted to spend 
even a larger amount. Do not forget 
there are other items in this bill also 
spent for so-called entertainment. But 
let me remind you that there are thou- 
sands of dollars that are allocated for 
expenses of our diplomats and other 
representatives so they can entertain 
foreigners in a big way. Mr. Chairman, 
I just do not believe we need to spend 
$650,000 a year for high-powered liquor 
and the frills that go with it in order to 
get along with representatives of other 
countries. Surely our diplomacy has 
not fallen to such a low ebb as that. 

I believe $650,000 spent for food for 
the needy people of those countries would 
go a whole lot farther in cultivating a 
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friendly feeling and better understand- 
ing with people of foreign countries, 
rather than to spend it for lavish parties 
for foreign diplomats. Do not forget 
$650,000 would go a long way in buying 
food for hungry children. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FALLON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in three instances and include 
certain articles in each. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permssion to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a speech by the 
Honorable Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man, Texas Railroad Commission, on the 
New Look at the Oil Picture—What Is the 
Matter With the Oil Business? delivered 
at Tulsa, Okla., on May 18, 1948. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1949 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6758) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 1 hour, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 6758, with Mr. Buck 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have before 
us the Treasury-Post Office supplemental 
appropriation bill. At the outset I wish 
again to express my personal indebted- 
ness to my colleagues on this sub- 
committee and to pay a special compli- 
ment to the executive secretary, Mr. 
Hobbs, for a splendid piece of work. 
When the regular Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill for 1949 was presented, 
it was explained that no funds were in- 
cluded for Customs and Coast Guard, 
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because of management surveys which 
were being made of both agencies. Nor 
were refunds of internal revenue collec- 
tions included in the regular bill, be- 
cause it had not been possible to judge 
the effects of the Revenue Act of 1949. 
All three of these items are covered in 
this bill, which, although it is based on 
supplemental requests in some instances, 
is actually the regular annual appro- 
priation bill for Customs and Coast 
Guard, and contains $191,158,755 for 
these items, $5,980,520 less than the esti- 
mates. Certain urgently needed sup- 
plemental funds are also included for 
the Post Office Department. 

The management survey on Customs, 
by McKinsey & Co., and the one on the 
Coast Guard by Ebasco Services, Inc., 
are fine pieces of work, and the hearings 
indicate that both agencies considered 
them valuable, and are taking advantage 
of the recommendations made therein. 
Because of the readjustments necessary 
to carry out these recommendations, it 
was not deemed advisable by the sub- 
committee to cut too drastically. Cus- 
toms in particular submitted estimates 
requesting less money than last year, in 
connection with which they also indi- 
cated that the action by Congress in 
making reductions in Customs last year, 
which was severely criticized in some 
quarters at the time, was justified and 
helpful. 

Since Customs is voluntarily hoping to 
save $1,000,000 this year, and gives indi- 
cations of further reductions next year if 
the McKinsey survey recommendations 
can be carried out, the subcommittee 
only reduced their estimates by $100,000. 

The management survey did indicate 
that some additional funds for Coast 
Guard would be helpful, and would 
eventually lead to economies. On the 
basis of that report, supplemental esti- 
mates were submitted. The subcommit- 
tee, desiring to see a sound Coast Guard 
organization, and mindful too of that 
service’s part in the national defense pic- 
ture, granted in full the estimates for pay 
and allowances and personnel, and the 
only reductions made in the bill were for 
certain general expenses and for acquisi- 
tions. The general expense items were 
reduced about $1,600,000, which will not 
affect the operating program of Coast 
Guard nor reduce its effectiveness in any 
way. Of the $15,300,000 requested for ac- 
quisition, construction, and improve- 
ments, the subcommittee granted $11,- 
100,000. This savings was _ possible 
through elimination of several large con- 
struction projects which were requested, 
the subcommittee feeling that they may 
have been desirable but not essential, and 
that it was not wise to permit work which 
might possibly draw materials and labor 
from vitally needed housing construction. 
The remaining funds carried are largely 
for establishment and improvement of 
aids to navigation, and for loran and 
weather stations which are now an es- 
sential part of national security. 

The Revenue Act of 1948 so confused 
the situation as regards refunds of in- 
ternal revenue collections that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and Internal Revenue 
were not able to present concrete esti- 
mates of funds needed, and reauested an 
indefinite appropriation. This was 
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granted, and the language of the bill so 
provides. 

The volume of postal business con- 
tinues to increase in an unprecedented 
manner. The subcommittee has, there- 
fore, felt obliged to include some urgently 
needed funds so that handling and de- 
livering of the mail will not be impaired. 

The bill is sound, economical, and 
will serve the public well. I hope that 
the House will pass it in its present form. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. May I say to my friend 
that I have no responsibility, of course, 
in connection with this appropriation 
bill, but I do have responsibility gen- 
erally in connection vith the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am aware of the 
fact that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the Coast Guard of the House Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. HAND. I am delighted to say 
that in my opinion the gentleman and 
his committee have done a very con- 
scientious and a very splendid job as far 
as appropriations for the Coast Guard are 
concerned. I have gone over the bill and 
have read the report with great care. I 
notice also that you believe, and I think 
rightly so, that there should be some 
general mandate and some general limi- 
tation made by the Congress so that the 
Coast Guard will know once and for all 
exactly what their duties are. 

May I further say to the gentleman 
that I particularly congratulate him and 
his committee on their responsibility in 
connection with the preparation of the 
Ebasco report. I think that is an in- 
telligent way to handle these appropria- 
tion problems. I think you have done a 
very splendid job in connection with 
these appropriations. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know I speak for 
the committee when I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. I am also mind- 
ful of the fact that he is very close to 
the Coast Guard because of his assign- 
ment on the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries in charge 
of Coast Guard legislation. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. As the gentleman 
knows, I have discussed with him and the 
clerk of the committee again the question 
of whether there is contained in this bill 
any appropriation for the purpose of in- 
stalling new oil-burning equipment or 
converting from coal- to oil-burning 
equipment. While it is my understand- 
ing there is not, and therefore there 
would be no need of my pursuing the 
matter further, I know the gentleman 
and I are in full accord as to the desir- 
ability of making certain now that we 
carry on this conservation program dur- 
ing our absence in the recess, and that 
the Government also carries that on. I 
have in mind the item on page 10 that 
calls for the construction and rebuilding 
or extension of shore facilities, which I 
think is explained in the committee re- 
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port as including only $285,000 for life- 
boat stations, which call for no heating 
whatsoever. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The understanding 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
correct. 

Mr. HESELTON. May I say further 
that the committee report points out 
clearly that the “equipment shops,” an 
item of $13,000,000 on page 12, line 6, 
refers to mail bags, and the “Equipment, 
public buildings, $532,000,” in line 7, does 
not include any proposed installation or 
conversion such as we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is correct. I 
think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
recalls the statement I made on the floor 
of the House when the regular supply bill 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments was before us, and the letter from 
the Postmaster General, which I had in- 
corporated into the REcorD at that time. 

Mr. HESELTON. Ido. I think the ac- 
tion of the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD] and -the entire committee 
is to be hailed with commendation by 
everyone in the Congress, both in connec- 
tion with that in particular and with 
relation to the over-all matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. ° 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We can 
all recall the terrible upheaval we had 
in the Customs Service last year when 
they laid off several hundred people, who 
were later restored to the service. It was 
discovered that it was the largest appro- 
priation per personnel in the history of 
the Customs Service. Coming from the 
great seaport city of Seattle and the 
Canadian border nearby, I have had con- 
siderable experience with that. The 
budget this year as it is set up shows no 
reduction in force whatsoever, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not only that, but 
may I say to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington the Customs Service did a re- 
markable job last year as a result of a 
survey made by itself, and also with the 
McKinsey & Co. survey which was made 
at the instance of the Congress. They 
discovered not only that they could live 
on those appropriations, but they could 
effect a $520,000 cut in their request for 
1949. They applied themselves and did 
a job. I wish to take this opportunity 
to salute the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Acting Commissioner of Customs, 
and the Bureau of the Customs, for ap- 
plying themselves in the interest of the 
American taxpaying public and turning 
in a real performance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The gen- 
tleman and his committee have done an 
outstanding job in preparing this budget 
which has been presented to us here 
today. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I know the gentleman from Wash- 
ington is pleased over the fact that the 
Coast Guard is now operating in his part 
of the country, which is suffering the 
devastating floods of the last few days. 
They are always there—semper paratus— 
when an emergency or disaster occurs. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee has very ably explained this 
bill. I do not think there is anything 
left that I can say except to pay tribute 
to the chairman of the committee. We 
have before us in this bill two depart- 
ments of Government, one the Coast 
Guard and the other the customs de- 
partment, both of which have had a 
management survey. The outside agen- 
cies that made these surveys submitted 
very lengthy and comprehensive reports. 
Our chairman took those reports and 
made a thorough study of them. When 
the various representatives of the de- 
partments came before the committee 
our chairman was thoroughly familiar 
with all of the recommendations in the 
reports, and he questioned the witnesses 
at length with reference to the proposed 
changes. We have here a report that has 
been very thoroughly considered. The 
only objection is that the chairman 
worked so hard over it that I was afraid 
at one time he would not be able to be 
present today to explain it. I certainly 
want to pay tribute to him for the work 
that he has done. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Chairman, it is my un- 
derstanding that it is the plan of the 
Republican leadership to try to complete 
the work of the present Congress and 
adjourn not later than June 19. This 
means that we now have less than 3 
weeks in which to consider and take final 
action with respect to numerous meas- 
ures of great national and international 
importance. 

The calendar of measures to be con- 
sidered during these remaining days of 
the session will, of course, be arranged 
by the Republican leadership, and it is 
my desire to cooperate with that leader- 
ship in any way I can in their effort to 
bring before the Congress those measures 
requiring consideration during the pres- 
ent session. 

I, therefore, desire to bring to the spe- 
cial attention of the leadership and to 
each Member of the House the legislative 
situation with respect to agriculture. 
Three laws will expire before the Eighty- 
first Congress convenes next January, 
and it would be most disastrous should 
the Congress fail during the remaining 
days of this session to take appropriate 
action for extending these laws. 

The present 90 percent of parity sup- 
port price program would expire on the 
31st of December. If this program is not 
extended it will mean that the only sup- 
port available for the so-called basic 
commodities will be that contained in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, rang- 
ing from 50 to 75 percent of parity as 
determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in his discretion, except in the case 
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of tobacco where no limits are prescribed 
and the support would rest entirely in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The farmers of the Nation are 
entitled to a more definite assurance of 
what protection they might expect with 
regard to their 1949 crops, and I urge the 
leadership to call up for early considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 6248, reported by the 
House Committee on Agriculture. But 
in addition, if proper action is not taken 
within the next few days there will be 
no support program whatever for the 
so-called Steagall commodities, includ- 
ing hogs, eggs, chickens, dairy products, 
soy beans, flax seed, potatoes, and so 
forth. Certainly the leadership will not 
want this Congress to adjourn without 
giving the producers of these commod- 
ities the protection to which they are 
rightfully entitled. 

Secondly, the present authority for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation will 
expire at the end of this month. As 
most of you know, that is the agency 
which carries out the support program 
operations. The House and Senate 
Committees have reported legislation to 
change the authority and operation of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
there are some serious differences in the 
views of the two committees. Early 
consideration must be given to these 
measures because if the two bodies are 
not able to reconcile their differences 
without delay then it is very necessary 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
as at present constituted be extended for 
at least another year. If that is not 
done it is doubtful that the support pro- 
gram for the 1948 crop can operate. 


The third and equally important law- 


which expires is the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. ‘It will ex- 
pire on December 31, before the next 
Congress convenes, and certainly this 
Congress will not stand by and permit 
this program, which is meaning so much 
to the preservation and restoration of 
the fertility of our soil, to be interrupted 
for one hour. Here, too, both Houses 
have measures under consideration 
which. propose substantial changes in 
the present soil conservation program. 
These differences may become irrecon- 
cilable and I seriously doubt that in the 
light of these differences and the enor- 
mous importance of the subject the Con- 
gress can intelligently rewrite this pro- 
gram during the remaining days of this 
session. I, therefore, think that imme- 
diate consideration should be given to 
this extension of the present law in order 
to avoid the remote possibility that the 
oe might adjourn without doing 


I have never permitted myself to be- 
come partisan in my views or to act in a 
partisan manner in questions involving 
the welfare of the farmers of this Na- 


tion. I think their welfare should be 
kept above the level of partisan policies. 
My own committee has always kept its 
considerations above that level. What 
I say now is merely for the purpose of 
calling attention to the situation, of 
sounding a warning and expressing the 
earnest hope that early and favorable 
consideration will be given to these 
measures. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PACE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman from Geor- 
gia on calling attention to the great ne- 
cessity of securing the reenactment be- 
fore December 31 of our price-support 
system. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is 
the one most important thing as far as 
agriculture is concerned pending today 
in Congress. 

Mr. PACE. I share the views of the 
gentleman from Minnesota that the sup- 
port program is the heart of the farm 
program and I think, as I have indicated 
here, we must not only extend the sup- 
port-price program, but the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
life of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Acts. These three meas- 
ures I believe, and I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota 
shares the belief, are of the utmost im- 
portance to the farmers of this Nation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Seety-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. -Mr. Chairman, 
as one who has a deep personal affection 
for and a sincere interest in the activities 
of the Coast Guard I join in paying ery 
real tribute to the committee for the job 
they have done. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr, SEELY-BROWN. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. None knows more 
than the chairman of this subcommittee 
of the affection of the gentleman in the 
well of the House for the Coast Guard 
because I can bear this witness: He has 
been after me every day during this !ast 
year pressing his concern over this item. 
I cannot help but feel that he is pleased 
with the action taken by the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. Ican very honestly say that 
the gentleman’s sincere interest, his de- 
tailed study and his spirit of cooperation 
have certainly brought much-to-be-de- 
sired results. I believe one of the most 
important findings made by the commit- 
tee was that the Coast Guard is without 
a clear mandate from the Congress re- 
garding the scope and nature of its func- 
tions and that the Congress should pro- 
vide such a mandate as soon as possible. 
I heartily endorse this recommendation 
of the committee. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. e 

Mr. HAND. I wonder if I might not 
add to the words spoken a moment ago 
by the chairman of the subcommittee by 
saying that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SEELY-Brown] represents 
the district in which the Coast Guard 
Academy is located. The gentleman is 
and has been alert to the needs of the 
Coast Guard and devoted himself un- 
sparingly to it. The Coast Guard, the 
committee, and the Congress are in- 
dehted to the gentleman and they and 
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the committee show their confidence in 
the gentleman by what they have incor- 
porated in this bill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. Chairman, in March 
of last year the House considered a bill 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fis- 
cal year 1948. An item in that bill pro- 
vided funds for the payment of tax re- 
funds. 

In the committee report of March 7, 
1947, page 15, it was correctly stated that 
the previous Congress had provided 
whatever amount was necessary to make 
such refunds. I would like to read two 
sentences from last year’s report: 

In the current appropriation act for the 
Treasury Department an indefinite appro- 
priation was made for these refunds of tax 
collections. The language of the bill carry- 
ing this appropriation stated, “There is here- 
by appropriated such amount as may be nec- 
essary.” 


Mr. Chairman, that was a correct 
statement of the procedure of the pre- 
vious Congress. But being dissatisfied 
with this procedure at that time, the 
committee went on to say: 

Believing in the principle that all appro- 
priations should be stated in a definite 
amount and subject to definite control by 
Congress, the committee has made a specific 
appropriation of this item and has provided 
a total of $1,231,000,000 to meet these pay- 
ments. 


Mr. Chairman, the Congress followed 
the recommendation, and this action 
represented a claimed reduction of 
$800,000,000, the largest claim to economy 
made by the Congress last year. From 
this one small division of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue was cut $800,000,000 
and it was listed in Nation-wide broad- 
casts, in literature sent out over the 
length and breadth of the country, as 
the largest reduction of the budget made 
by the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress. Indeed, the committee report 
claimed this as a budget reduction: 

This is a reduction in budget estimates 
and is the committee’s best estimate as to 
what these refunds may amount to. 


And for what reason did the commit- 
tee think $800,000,000 less money would 
be used to make tax refunds than had 
been estimated to be necessary by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which, in- 
cidentally, has a remarkable record of ac- 
curacy in its estimates? Whenever they 
have been wrong, it has been mostly on 
the side of underestimation. Well, the 
principal reason given was that a tax- 
reduction bill was going to be enacted. I 
quote again from the report of last year: 

With the expectation of several million less 
taxpayers filing as a result of prospective tax 
changes in the tax laws, it is felt that the 
reduced figure would more nearly approxi- 
mate the amount required for these refunds 
than the Bureau’s estimate therefor. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress was going to redue taxes, there- 
fore there would be less claims for tax 
refunds. 


I thank the 
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It was pointed out in debate last year 
but with no avail, that if we reduced the 
taxes there would be more claims for tax 
refunds, not less. It was pointed out 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue had 
made for years a nonpartisan, nonpolit- 
ical estimate of the amount of money 
necessary for tax refunds, and that, after 
all, estimates of refunds neither reduced 
nor increased the ultimate necessary ex- 
penditure. If a taxpayer overpays his 
taxes, it was said, that overpayment 
never legally becomes the property of the 
United States. The taxpayer is entitled 
to a refund and to a prompt refund. No 
more money than is necessary would or 
could be expended; therefore, there was 
no saving involved, and yet by the Com- 
mittee’s report and by the statements of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], who is the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, an $800,000,000 reduction in the 
budget was claimed and heralded 
throughout the land. 

Well, what has happened since? 
Month before last the money ran out 
with which to pay tax refunds, as was 
predicted in March of last year. Tax- 
payers rightly felt they were entitled to a 
prompt refund of their over payments. 
So, a bill was brought in to increase that 
appropriation by $500,000,000. A plea 
was made on the floor at that time for 
the House to appropriate enough money 
to make prompt tax refunds through the 
present fiscal year. But, no, the con- 
gressional majority apparently wanted 
to march down the hill twice. They pre- 
ferred two helpings of crow. So just re- 
cently Congress passed another bill ap- 
propriating an additional $568,000,000 to 
pay tax refunds. 

Far from effecting any real economy, 
this procedure was no more than a 
mirage, a false claim of economy, a 
phony budget reduction. 

Today, we again have before us the 
annual Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for the next fiscal year. Again, 
we are dealing with the item of tax re- 
funds. The situation now is a little dif- 
ferent from last year. Last year when 
we considered this appropriation bill the 
passage of‘the Knutson tax reduction 
bill was only in prospect, and the com- 
mittee said less money would be needed 
for tax refunds because of the expecta- 
tion that the bill would become law. It 
did not. 

Now, however, the bill has been en- 
acted. But what do we find? We find 
that the committee now says in the re- 
port before us that more money, not less, 
is going to be needed for the payment of 
tax refunds because the tax reduction 
bill has been enacted. Now, when do 
they mean which? Last year or this 
year? 

Let me read a gem from the report be- 
fore us, page 3: 

The amount of funds required for this 
purpose will be contingent upon a number of 
unrelated factors which are not susceptible 
to measurement in advance and the situa- 


tion is further complicated by recent de- 
velopments. 


What are some of those “unrelated 
factors”? Could it be that last year’s 
claims of budget reduction in this item 
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were unreal, unrelated to the facts? Or 
is it that this year’s congressional acts of 
drastically reducing governmental reve- 
nue while at the same time vastly in- 
creasing governmental expenditures are 
factors unrelated to a sound fiscal 
policy? 

The committee report finally concludes 
and recommends: 

Therefore, to meet these contingencies and 
to assure availability of adequate funds to 
make payments promptly, the committee 
recommends a continuing appropriation— 


Of how much?— 
of such amounts as May be necessary. 


So, without having saved one dollar, 
the Congress is back to the same proce- 
dure it followed before going on this 
bender of confusion. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue esti- 
mate of tax refunds for next year, as con- 
tained in the President’s original budget, 
was $1,968,000. Since enactment of the 
tax-reduction bill, the estimate has been 
increased to $2,770,000. 

Actually, then, today’s action will in- 
crease the President’s original budget es- 
timate by an estimated $687,000,000 for 
tax refunds. Perhaps that is one expla- 
nation of the majority change of heart, 
the decision to go back to an indefinite 
appropriation this year. The increase 
over the original budget estimates, 
though, is nonetheless real. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee has indulged in a lot of minuet 
dancing here this afternoon on this sub- 
ject. I regret exceedingly he has not 
seen fit to tell the House that when I pre- 
sented this bill last year on behalf of 
this committee I was very frank in my 
statement that no savings were repre- 
sented therein. He said that before on 
the floor of the House, but he did not say 
it today, and he should have said so. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, who is always so gracious and 
helpful, will recall that during the hear- 
ings on this bill a presentation was made 
as to the need, even the necessity, for 
early reestablishment in Alaska of the 
Coast Guard headquarters. During the 
heai‘ngs Gov. Ernest Gruening, of 
Alaska, and I testified on that subject. 
We pointed out that a regional office was 
established in Alaska in 1939. It func- 
tioned extremely well, with great ef- 
ficiency. In July of last year that re- 
gional office was abolished and was con- 
solidated with the Seattle office, 750 miles 
to the south, where there cannot be the 
same understanding of Alaska needs and 
Alaska problems as there would be 
through the operation of an office right 
in Alaska. Alaska has 26,000 miles of 
coastline, a longer coastline than the 
continental United States. When a 
Coast Guard office is taken out of Alaska 
and put anywhere else in the United 
States, we submit that it is a proposition 
of the tail wagging the dog. We think 
the office ought to be reestablished some- 
where in southeastern Alaska. The 
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United States Army maintains head- 
quarters at Anchorage. The United 
States Navy is at Kodiak. There is no 
arm of the military government whatso- 
ever in southeastern Alaska, and there 
ought to be. It could well go to some 
point in southeastern Alaska. I call at- 
tention of the House to the fact that at 
the headquarters which were maintained 
in Ketchikan from 1939 to 1947, there is a 
$2,500,000, 67-acre plant built especially 
for this purpose. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman if the committee 
gave further consideration to this. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, first 
let me say to the Delegate from Alaska 
that we were very glad to have him ap- 
pear before the subcommittee and make 
the presentation which he did in behalf 
of Alaska. He made a splendid state- 
ment. He also brought to us Governor 
Gruening of Alaska, who elaborated on 
his statement. Since that time, may I 
say to the Delegate, we have had ex- 
amination of representatives of the 
Coast Guard appearing before the com- 
mittee. 

It is true that Ebasco, the engineering 
firm which conducted the Coast Guard 
survey recommended the reestablish- 
ment of the district office in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. The Coast Guard, I 
might add, is leaning toward action of 
that kind. It plans a most intensive 
survey this summer. It is not certain if 
a district office is established in the 
Territory of Alaska that it will go back 
to Ketchikan. I believe that Juneau, 
and perhaps other places, are under con- 
sideration. Late this summer we will 
have word from the Coast Guard as to 
just what is being done. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am very grateful 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I want 
to compliment the Delegate from Alaska 
on the excellent statement that he has 
made and likewise the chairman for the 
statement that he has made in explana- 
tion of this matter. I am reasonably 
familiar with the need for a district 
Coast Guard office in Alaska. Iam sure 
that the Coast Guard, in view of the 
testimony presented to the committee, 
will give serious consideration to the re- 
location of the district office in Alaska. 
I do not believe any Member of the 
House needs to be convinced of the 
strategic importance of Alaska in view 
of the present international situation, in 
view of the tremendous coast line in- 
volved, and the large fishing operations 
in that area which make it of vital im- 
portance. As one member of the sub- 
committee, I hope the Coast Guard will 
relocate the office in Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman from 
Washington has always been most help- 
ful in matters having to do with, the 
Territory. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Let me say further 
to the Delegate that the gentleman from 
Washington pressed the point in the de- 
liberations of the subcommittee and I 
want to say once again in conclusion that 
we were very much impressed by the 
forceful presentation that the Delegate 
made, 
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Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the provisions of the bill have 
been very well explained. I merely want 
to take this time to compliment the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, and the other 
members of the committee for the fair 
and impartial way in which this bill has 
been considered. It represents the 
unanimous findings of our subcommittee. 
I am sure it will meet with similar ap- 
proval in the House today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jack- 
SON] has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrirriTHs], a 
distinguished, hard-working member of 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
when our committee reported H. R. 5770, 
a bill making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Department, 
we did not include appropriations for the 
Bureau of Customs and the Coast Guard 
because management surveys for these 
services had not been completed and the 
committee needed additional time for 
analysis and consideration. At the same 
time, appropriations for the refunding 
of internal revenue collections were not 
included because appropriate considera- 
tion could not be given at that time to 
this item. The effect of the Revenue 
Act of 1948 was undetermined in this 
regard. 

Since the time of reporting H. R. 5770, 
carrying appropriations for the Post 
Office Department and although that bill 
has not as yet cleared both Houses of 
Congress, the President submitted a sup- 
plemental estimate for the Post Office. 
So, this bill before you today carries ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1949 for 
the Bureau of Customs, for the United 
States Coast Guard, for refunding inter- 
nal revenue collections, and also supple- 
mental appropriations for the Post Office 
Department. 

For the Bureau of Customs, the 
amount requested for salaries and ex- 
penses was $32,500,000 or $520,000 less 
than appropriated for 1948 for this pur- 
pose. To this we have added $95,000 for 
printing and binding because it is pro- 
posed to consolidate these two appro- 
priations. 

Contrary to the flood of telegrams 
Members received last year, the reduc- 
tion by Congress in appropriations be- 
low the estimates for 1948 have not re- 
duced the efficiency or effectiveness of 
the Customs Service. The management 
survey showed economics can be attained 
and the committee commends the atti- 
tude and endeavor of the present Acting 
Commissioner and his staff in this 
regard. 

The committee realizes the Bureau of 
Customs must be able to study and ad- 
just their activities in view of the man- 
agement study report and recommenda- 
tions, and we have only made a slight 
reduction in their estimate of $32,500,- 
000—$100,000 to be exact. 
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For customs refunds and draw-backs, 
the budget request of $18,000,000 is rec- 
ommended in full. 

The refunding of internal-revenue 
collections presents a problem and the 
committee recommends a return to an 
indefinite annual appropriation, which 
the Internal Revenue Department has 
had for the greater part of their his- 
tory; prior to 1921 they had a permanent 
indefinite appropriation; then, from 1921 
to 1943, they had definite annual appro- 
priations. Beginning again with 1944 
they had an indefinite annual appropria- 
ation. This carried through 1948. The 
1948 appropriation was made a definite 
appropriation and your committee rec- 
ommends for 1949 an indefinite appro- 
priation. This appears necessary be- 
cause the amount of refunds is contin- 
gent upon a number of unrelated factors 
and the Revenue Act of 1948 reduces 
rates on income and also includes the 
principle of community property in com- 
puting tax liability. In addition, the 
overpayments and excessive withhold- 
ings in the early months of the current 
year will result in more refunds. Also 
the decision of The Tax Court as regards 
methods of inventory valuation will have 
a bearing on refunds. 

Since the amount paid is dependent 
entirely upon the law and is not related 
to availability of appropriations, in order 
to expedite payments, with possible re- 
sultant interest savings, promptly, the 
committee recommends a continuing ap- 
propriation of such amounts as may be 
necessary. 
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Previously I have referred to the man- 
agement survey of the Coast Guard. 
This survey and report made many rec- 
ommendations looking toward improving 
the efficient service and more economical 
operation of the Coast Guard. I com- 
mend the Treasury Department and 
Coast Guard officials for their coopera- 
tion and the promptness with which they 
have instituted many of the recommen- 
dations and their study of the report. 

In fairness to the Coast Guard, it has 
been brought out that it is without a 
clear mandate from Congress regarding 
the scope and nature of its functions. 
Legislation has been prepared and intro- 
duced into Congress to correct this and 
it is the earnest recommendation of this 
committee that appropriate legislation 
be enacted in the near future to over- 
come this deficiency. 

In the 1948 Appropriation Act, a flexi- 
bility factor in administering the budget 
was. made available by including limita- 
tions on various items which totaled 
more than the c:tual amount appro- 
priated. The budget for 1949 has elimi- 
nated this, but the committee feels that 
the Coast Guard, in view of the nature 
of its operations—that is, a service to 
meet emergencies arising—should have 
some flexibility in its budget and we 
have provided authority to transfer 
funds between various items provided 
no more than 5 percent of any item may 
be so transferred and of course only to 
meet emergencies and contingencies. 
We will expect a full accounting of such 
transfers when they present their 1950 
budget. 
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Last year the committee in its report 
and on this floor criticized the account- 
ing and fiscal controls of the Coast 
Guard. That these were well founded 
is borne out by the report of the manage- 
ment survey. At present the Coast 
Guard lacks the technical personnel to 
institute an up-to-date accounting and 
inventory control. We realize an ade- 
quate organization along these lines is 
necessary and have approved the full 
amount, $2,267,780, requested for salaries 
and expenses, Office of the Commandant, 
and strongly recommended the employ- 
ment of a competent accountant or firm 
to institute the program and train its 
personnel. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Although H. R. 5770, making appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department, 
is not enacted, additional funds in the 
amount of $158,686,100 for 1949 have 
been requested by the President. The 
necessity for additional funds results 
from: 

First. Increase in postal business. 

Second. Higher transportation rates. 

Third. Increase voted by Congress of 
1 cent per mile—6 cents to 7 cents—for 
rural carriers’ maintenance allowance; 
also, certification by CAB of new foreign 
and domestic mail service plus salary 
increases granted railroad employees 
performing side services in the handling 
of mail. 

Fourth. Price increase in commodities 
and contractual services. Equipment 
such as satchels, straps, street letter 
boxes, and so forth, all needed for ex- 


pansion of the service including person- 
nel for office of Solicitor. 


Fifth. Mail bags. It is not possible 
to procure material and it is necessary 
to bring the supply up to standard. Even 
the $13,000,000 provided in this bill will 
not do that, but it is for all the bags they 
have any prospect of securing. 

There are other items requested. For 
example, clerks and carriers; transpor- 
tation of mails, and so forth, that will 
require additional funds if present pre- 
dictions materialize, but we have de- 
ferred action on these until actual need 
is demonstrated. If it does, it will be 
necessary to provide supplemental 
amounts before the end of the fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Buck, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6758) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses, directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommen- 
dation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous cucstion was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 

= engrossment and third reading of the 
ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have five legislative days within which 
to extend their own remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF (at the request of 
Mr. MILLS) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the RrEcorp and 
include a resolution adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously caused two interesting and 
forceful editorials from the Detroit Free 
Press with regard to the reciprocal trade 
agreement program to be inserted in the 
Recorp. I now ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the Appendix two brief edi- 
torials, one from the Pontiac, Mich., 
Press, and the other from the Saginaw, 
Mich., News. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. DINGELL]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp in two sepa- 
rate instances and in each to include 
excerpts. 


CAMP WHITE, MEDFORD, OREG. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 1035) to provide for the acquisition 
of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., for use as a domiciliary facility by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to acquire from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration the tract of land with improve- 
ments thereon ,formerly used for hospital 
purposes at Camp White, Medford, Oreg., 
and known as Camp White Hospital, and to 
operate and maintain thereon a facility for 
domiciliary care for veterans. 

Sec. 2. That the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized and directed to acquire 
from the War Assets Administration the 
tract of land with improvements thereon 
formerly used for hospital purposes at Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and known as Schick General 
Hospital, and to operate and maintain there- 
on a facility for domiciliary care for vet- 
erans. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the concurrent resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 54 
expressed the judgment of Congress of 
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the United States that Schick General 
Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, be equipped, 
occupied, and used by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for convalescent or domi- 
ciliary cases. When this bill passed the 
House, July 23, 1947, the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs presented a commit- 
tee amendment which was approved also 
by the House as follows: 

That it is the judgment of the Congress 
of the United States also that the use of 
Schick General Hospital for the care of vet- 
erans, particularly convalescent or domi- 
ciliary cases, should not interfere with or 
displace the proposed construction of a per- 
manent veterans hospital at Iowa City in 
order to make use of the services of the staff 
of the University of Iowa Medical School. 


The bill, S. 1035, now before us for 
consideration sets out in section 2 the 
following: 

That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is authorized and directed to acquire from 
the War Assets Administration the tract 
of land with improvements thereon formerly 
used for hospital purposes at Clinton, Iowa, 
and known as Schick General Hospital, and 
to operate and maintain thereon a facility 
for domiciliary care for veterans. 


Inasmuch as the proposed hospital for 
Iowa City is planned primarily for oper- 
ational cases and general medical care 
and especially to make use of the services 
of the staff of the University of Iowa 
Medical School which is located in Iowa 
City, the proposed use of Schick General 
Hospital for domiciliary care is not over- 
lapping or conflicting in any way with 
the proposed Iowa City Hospital. How- 
ever, during the course of the hearings 
before the Committee on Veterans Affairs 
of the House of Representatives state- 
ments were made by representatives of 
the Veterans’ Administration that have 
made it necessary for me to clarify the 
matter for the information and guidance 
of Congress in your consideration of the 
bill S. 1035, now before you. 

When I received word this morning 
that the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
desired to bring the bill, S. 1035, up for 
consideration today in order to make 
the facilities of the hospital at Camp 
White, Oreg., immediately available for 
the flood victims along the Columbia 
River, I called the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to secure assurance from them 
that the enactment of this bill into law 
will not deprive the veterans of eastern 
Iowa of the hospital planned for Iowa 
City. The Veterans’ Administration 
officials very kindly acted immediately 
on my request and they have just called 
me within the last few minutes to give 
me the information contained in their 
letter to me of this date as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1948. 
Hon. THoMAs E. MarTIn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MarTIN: You inquired today as to 
the effect the enactment of Senate bill 1035, 
“An act to provide for the acquisition of the 
hospital at Camp White, Medford, Oreg., and 
Schick General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, for 
the use as domiciliary facilities by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration,” would have on the 
operation and construction of a proposed 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at Iowa 
City. 

een though Senate bill 1035 were enacted 
the Veterans’ Administration expects to con- 
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tinue with the construction and subsequent 
operation of the Iowa City hospital. As 
previously indicated by testimony and re- 
ports furnished the Congress, such opera- 
tion, if conducted concurrently with the 
operation of hospital beds incident to the 

domiciliary activity in the same 
relative area, would cause a serious problem 
of staffing. The effect of this on either or 
both activities cannot be definitely foreseen 
at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
E . W. CrakxK, 
Executive Assistant Administrator. 


Because of the great need of the vet- 
erans for the hospital facilities planned 
for Iowa City and also the great need for 
the Veterans’ Administration to secure 
the help, cooperation, and services of 
the University of Iowa Medical School, 
the assurance given me in the above 
letter by the Veterans’ Administration 
officials is of tremendous importance. 
Such assurance enables me to approve 
the immediate enactment of the bill, 
S. 1035. 

In my opinion, the location of the vet- 
erans’ hospital facility just across the 
street from the great Medical College 
and State Hospital of the University of 
Iowa will give the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion its most outstanding project for car- 
rying out the highly meritorious program 
of the Veterans’ Administration for the 
coordination of their facilities with the 
leading colleges of medicine throughout 
the United States. 

(Mr, Martin of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and include therein a letter from 
the Veterans’ Administration addressed 
to him.) 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment and take this moment to 
say that the passage of this bill now un- 
questionably will be of great benefit to 
many who may have been injured or 
subjected to exposure in the flood in 
Oregon in the last few days. I believe, 
if the bill is passed and we can secure 
early signature by the President, that the 
flood victims should be greatly benefited 
by this action we take today. It is a 
splendid action on the part of the House 
to expedite this legislation. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the acquisition of 
the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, 
Clinton, Iowa, for use as domiciliary fa- 
cilities by the Veterans’ Administration.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that in 
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the remarks I expect to make later today 
in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Navy construction bill I may include 
therein letters, telegrams, news items, 
and editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend her remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include therein a copy of the 
speech made by her on the amendment 
to the GI bill of rights, the Homestead 
Act, over the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on Saturday last. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today 
following the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the sequest of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NAVY PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6341), to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6341, with Mr. 
Keere in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, the bill now before the 
Committee is the so-called Navy public 
works bill, providing for the authoriza- 
tion of projects not only on the mainland 
but at Naval Establishments throughout 
the world. The total amount of money 
embraced within the provisions of this 
bill is approximately $209,689,500, which 
is a reduction of $41,736,860 from the 
original bill that the Committee con- 
sidered a number of months ago, H. R. 
3314, which contained a total authori- 
zation of $251,426,360. Of the total 
amount embraced in the bill about $23,- 
780,274 or roughly 11 percent is for hous- 
ing and barracks. Of this amount for 
housing and barracks $13,585,480 is for 
the mainland and the other $10,194,794 
is for overseas. 

All of the projects in this bill have been 
very carefully screened and approved by 
the Joint Research and Development 
Board of the Army and Navy. All the 
projects considered in this bill are of top 
priority in the master plan of the Navy 
Department in the promotion and ex- 
pansion of its naval facilities. 

I may say at the outset that originally 
when the request came in from the 
officers in the field to the Navy Depart- 
ment as to what would be considered to 
be the facility requirements of the vari- 
ous naval stations, including housing and 
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barracks, the sum total was in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,500,000,000. Through the 
screening process of the Navy Depart- 
ment and before the projects and the 
budget were submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Navy Department 
itself cut that down to approximately 

The committee has also in mind a fur- 
ther amendment as the result of the 
precedent we established in the Army 
public-works bill a week ago when we 
changed the character and type of hous- 
ing that would be authorized in the vari- 
ous facilities in the country and over- 
seas. If you will recall, a week ago we 
had the Army public-works bill before 
us which provided housing facilities for 
the Army and Air Force, and we origi- 
nally intended to recommend two types 
of housing—one with a space limitation 
of 1,250 square feet for company grade 
officers, and the other with a space limi- 
tation of 1,080 square feet for noncom- 
missioned officers. It was probably felt, 
and I was in full agreement, that in view 
of the general condition of the country 
we ought to pare down the cost of con- 
struction wherever we can do so con- 
sistent with the needs of the service. 
We recommended to the House last week 
and they adopted a program eliminating 
the 1,250-square-foot type of house and 
limiting construction of family quarters 
to the 1,080-square-foot size, which we 
felt was ample for living quarters for the 
Army and the Air Force. We saved 
something like $13,000,000 as the result 
of the elimination of the 1,250-square- 
foot houses and the limitation of all units 
to the 1,080-square-foot size. By adopt- 
ing a similar program in connection with 
the bill before us today—and I intend 
to offer an amendment which will ac- 
complish this result as the discussion 
proceeds—we will be able to save $1,206,- 
000 in this bill. This saving is very 
much smaller than the similar saving of 
$13,000,000 in the Army bill, but that is 
because the total cost of all projects for 
housing in the Navy bill amounts to very 
much less than that of authorized proj- 
ects for housing in the Army and Air 
Force bill, due to the fact that the Navy 
bill provides for a very much smaller per- 
centage of housing. If I recollect cor- 
rectly, the number of houses embraced 
in the Army and Air Force bill a week 
ago was something like 3,500. In the 
bill before us now we have only 415 
houses. If the House in its wisdom sees 
fit to use the $1,206,000 that we will save 
as the result of the offering of this 
amendment, cutting down the 1,250- 
square-foot size and making everything 
uniform at 1,080 square feet, we will be 
able to increase that program of 415 by 
78 additional houses; in other words, we 
could then have a total program of 493 
houses. 

Housing projects are planned, under 
this bill, for only a very limited number 
of stations. We have a total of only 105 
houses authorized, of which 34 are to be 
built for officers and 75 for enlisted per- 
sonnel at Point Mugu, and we will also 
have a total of 140 houses at the naval 
ordnance test station at Myokern, Calif., 
which are all civilian houses. The other 
houses are at White Sands, N. Mex., 
where provisions are made for 11 officers’ 
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houses, 94 for enlisted men, and 48 for 
civilians, or a total at White Sands, N. 
Mex., of 153 houses. 

We have only 17 houses authorized for 
overseas construction. Five of them 
would be at Argentia, Newfoundland, 
and the others at Adak and Kodiak, Alas- 
ka. In brief, Mr. Chairman, that is the 
situation so far as housing is concerned. 

We have a number of very important 
items in the bill that will provide for 
urgently needed expansion of our naval 
facilities, and some of them will, I realize, 
require a substantial expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. We have projects at the Inyo- 
kern Station in California, a naval ord- 
nance testing station, which will provide 
facilities for testing guided missiles in 
free flight. That includes also the ac- 
quisition of land and the construction of 
field laboratories and a ground range. 
At Point Mugu, Calif., we have a naval 
air-missile test center which was orig- 
inally to cost $34,500,000. It has been cut 
down in this bill to $30,000,000. At Point 
Loma, San Diego, there will be facilities 
for a naval electronics laboratory at a 
cost of $1,590,000, and at Trenton, N. J., 
an aeronautical turbine laboratory, to 
cost $22,750,000. We also have additional 
research and development projects au- 
thorized at the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory at White Oak, Md., at a cost of $2,- 
275,000. We have the David Taylor model 
basin, where a former German high- 
speed wind tunnel is to be erected at an 
estimated cost of $1,400,000. The use 
of this wind tunnel in lieu of construct- 
ing a new one will save $1,500,000. The 
Navy now has no wind tunnels for high- 
speed testing. 

We also have a number of facilities 
that we are expanding in the Pacific area, 
particularly in Guam. We have a large 
item in the bill for the building of a naval 
medical center on the island of Guam. 
This new naval medical center will be 
a joint enterprise. Not only the Navy but 
the Marine Corps and the Army and the 
Air Force will have medical facilities close 
at hand in a joint enterprise; the amount 
provided in this bill is $25,000,000. This 
naval medical center is planned on what 
we call a chassis or administration build- 
ing for 1,500 beds but will actually pro- 
vide accommodation of 1,000 beds. 

We also have a naval ammunition depot 
expansion to provide high-explosive stor- 
age facilities at Guam, which will cost 
$10,000,000. We also have an expansion 
of our communications center in the pro- 
vision of a naval radio station at Guam 
estimated to cost $5,750,000. We also 
have new facilities for supply require- 
ments, including storage buildings and 
fuel pipe lines, and so forth, with an esti- 
mated cost of $14,675,000, at Guam. We 
are expanding the Fleet Marine Force 
Base in Guam, including complete serv- 
ice depot facilities, at an estimated cost 
of $5,823,000. 

We are also planning on expanding 
our naval radio stations in Alaska, Pearl 
Harbor, and Hawaii, at a cost of several 
million dollars. All of these projects, 
as I said at the outset, are of the very 
highest priority. 

We also have an item in the bill for 
the construction of a Naval Academy air- 
field at Sandy Point, near Annapolis. 
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The estimated cost of that fieid is $12,- 
000,000. The final determination of the 
site at which that field is to be located 
has been made on the basis of the inde- 
pendent reports of six separate site- 
selection boards of the Navy. Naval avi- 
ation has become part of the curricu- 
lum of the Naval Academy, and it is im- 
portant that we give the boys of the 
Academy, along with the book training 
they receive, the indoctrinational train- 
ing in the tactical uses of naval aircraft 
of the latest types, which is planned at 
this naval air training field at Sandy 
Point in Annapolis. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There will be no doubt about the passage 
of that provision, will there? It would 
be unthinkable not to give the boys the 
benefit of it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We 
hope so. Every Member of this House 
has at least 3 to 5 boys in the Naval 
Academy. The Navy Department thinks 
so much of this Naval Academy airfield 
from the standpoint of top priority that 
they listed it 5th in the list of 500 Navy 
Department projects, as being essential 
and necessary if we are going to give 
these boys a proper background and 
training in the field of aeronautics. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will probably mean the saving of the 
lives of many of these boys if they have 
that training there. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Not 
only that, but it will mean the saving of 
lives because of a better understanding 
of all of our naval operations and ac- 
tivities. We are training boys now on 
ships, on the surface, and under the sur- 
face of the water, and it is the intention 
of the Navy that they be trained in and 
have a full understanding of the art of 
aerial navigation. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr.BUCK. Surely the gentleman does 
not mean that lives will be saved by using 
the new field at Annapolis as compared 
with using Andrews Field? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Of 
course, there are two different questions 
involved there. One question is whether 
or not, as the gentlewoman has said, we 
would be actually saving lives. Of course, 
the officers on the ships should have a 
better understanding of the problems in 
the air, that is, the problems of the men 
who are operating the ships above the 
water, just as they now have a better 
understanding of the problems of the 
men operating the ships under the water. 
Certainly in the long run we would be 
saving lives all around because of a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
naval operation, both sea and air. It will 
mean the saving of lives, not only of the 
men on the ships, but of the lives of 
men in the air combat forces in action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. On the ques- 
tion whether lives would be saved if the 
training of the midshipmen is to be done 
at the airport located at Annapolis rather 
than at Andrews Field, I am sure the 
gentleman would agree that if the train- 
ing is to take place at Andrews Field in 
its presently congested condition, the 
lives of the midshipmen would be in great 
jeopardy. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Of 
course, it is very obvious that the use of 
Andrews Field is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Andrews Field cannot be used for 
two reasons. First of all, it is 40 miles 
away from the Naval Academy, and sec- 
ondly, as the gentleman has so well 
stated, Andrews Field today is an operat- 
ing station. Because of the congestion 
now at Andrews Field, the Air Transport 
Service has asked the Navy Department 
for permission to utilize the Patuxent 
Base for the use of their transport 
planes because they do not have room 
for themselves at Andrews Field. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. With your knowl- 
edge of the Navy certainly you will agree 
that one of the most dangerous things we 
can subject a midshipman to while in 
training is to place such training at an 
airport where actual operations utilize 
all the time and facilities. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, Of 
course, all the airports around Wash- 
ington are highly congested. Andrews 
Field, the National Airport, and the 
naval air station, have a great deal of 
traffic, and something must be done to 
alleviate the conditions which now exist 
there. We know that the Air Transport 
Service today has asked the Navy De- 
partment for an opportunity to store 
their planes at Patuxent because of this 
congestion. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. It is not contemplated 
that any of the cadets will operate planes 
at the new field, is it? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No, sir, 
but it is contemplated that the cadets 
should receive training in the air. As a 
result of the training program, tied in 
and coordinated with the curriculum at 
the Naval Academy, it is estimated that 
these planes will be in the air 150 hours 
per day at the naval air station at Sandy 
Point. Thus, a large number of planes 
will be in continuous use. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman then 
please tell us something about the con- 
gestion at Andrews Field as compared, 
for example, with the Washington Na- 
tional Airport? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
whole thing is the so-called Washington 
flying area. I am quite familiar with the 
National Airport, because I fly out of 
and into that port a good deal. But I 
know the whole area around Washington 
is very congested to the point, as I said, 
that the Army Transport Services have 
asked the Navy Department to permit 
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them to store their planes down at the 
Patuxent Naval Air Station. We have a 
letter here to that effect asking the Navy 
Department to provide space for them at 
Patuxent. That letter was written with- 
in the last 2 or 3 weeks. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Is it not true that with 
this new air program and the jet pro- 
pelled planes which the Navy is going to 
have and which will have to take off from 
these new type carriers, it is highly im- 
portant that we give the boys every pos- 
sible opportunity for indoctrination 
along with their basic and other studies 
at the Academy? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is right. There is no way by which we 
can take them far away from the Aca- 
demy, and give them the training and 
cordinate it with the classes which are 
very essential at the Academy. Sandy 
Point Airfield is only 5 miles away from 
the Academy. Andrews Field is about 40 
miles away. 

Mr. RIVERS. We have held hearings 
on this during the last year, and it was 
brought out that these boys will need to 
be the best trained fliers in the world. 
They think to start it off with this in 
mind is the best thing. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
.will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachus:tts. I yield. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. With reference 
to the statement just made by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina ([Mr. 
Rivers], that the Navy expects that 
graduates of the Academy will be ade- 
quately trained, I might point out that 
I think it is very important that we pay 
particular attention at this time to the 
training of all of our pilots. We talk 
about a 70-group Air Force. I might say 
Iam personally concerned with the prob- 
lem as to where and how we are going 
to train the pilots needed for an Air 
Force of this size. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. These 
boys are not going to be trained as pilots. 
They are just going to be indoctrinated. 
They are going up into the air with other 
pilots and will receive a better under- 
standing of engineering, electronics, and 
everything connected with the air. The 
psychological effect will be tremendous. 

I just want to answer the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] further with 
regard to Andrews Field. This letter 
was addressed to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations on May 7, 1948, and is signed 
by John P. Whitney, Rear Admiral, 
United States Navy, the new Deputy 
Commander, under General Kuter, of 
the Military Air Transport Service. He 
says this: 

It is requested that authority be granted 
to the Military Air Transport Service to base 
a limited number of MATS aircraft in the 
following categories at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Patuxtent River, Md.” 

A thorough investigation discloses that 
the only Air Force bases within a reasonable 
proximity to the National Airport, namely, 
Bolling Field and Andrews Field, are both at 
saturation point with aircraft assigned other 
commands within the Air Force and would 
require heavy outlays of funds to provide 
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suitable facilities, presently nonexistent, to 
handle the type of aircraft and operations 
under discussion. 


When they asked the privilege of bas- 
ing a limited number of MATS aircraft 
at Patuxent, in Maryland, we investi- 
gated that matter very thoroughly and 
find that is true. But aside from that, 
if we are going to compel these boys to 
go 40 miles away from the Naval Acad- 
emy to Andrews Field, it is going to be 
impossible to coordinate this training in 
the air with the studies at the Naval 
Academy. Not only that, the only thing 
that would be saved would be the cost 
of the land, a little over a million dol- 
lars. We would have to build the same 
facilities in order to meet the require- 
ments. It would be impossible to carry 
on that important work at Andrews 
Field without jeopardizing the lives of 
the boys and the lives of others. Of 
course, we feel that the Sandy Point site 
that has already been selected by 6 dif- 
ferent naval boards and has been rec- 
ommended by the Governor of Mary- 
land, the mayor of Annapolis, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Annapolis, and those 
civic organizations that are interested in 
what is going on in that area, is the 
proper location for the establishment of 
this new naval air base. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. You stress the abso- 
lute need for an airfield in close prox- 
imity to the Naval Academy. Why is it 
that the West Point cadets have to take 
their indoctrination training in Virginia 
each year? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They do not. 

Mr. FPALLON. Well, they did last 
year. Their air strip, where they have 
been taking their indoctrination is al- 
most 30 miles from the Academy. I un- 
derstand that that field is not being used 
any more; that they would rather use 
other types of fields which the Army has 
already established. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
reason, of course, is because it is so far 
away. They cannot coordinate it with 
the curriculum at West Point in a satis- 
factory manner. In the summertime 
they had to go out and pitch tents in 
order to give the boys summer training 
at the time when the midshipmen of the 
Naval Academy are on their summer 
cruise familiarizing themselves with 
ships at sea. 

Mr. FALLON. Why is it that the 
Navy proposes to reclaim 2,400 acres, 
which is almost three times the size of 
the National Airport? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Only 
because the National Airport is limited in 
area. They cannot expand because of 
the geographical area in which it is lo- 
cated. We know that National Airport 
has been developed as a result of consid- 
erable filling out into the river, and we 
know the great amount of congestion 
that is there today. They are not 
equipped for the ships of the future. The 
Navy feels that because of the geograph- 
ical area at Sandy Point and because it 
is absolutely imperative to get the prop- 
er-sized landing strip they should acquire 
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this area of land that the gentleman is 
talking about. 

Mr. FALLON. Three times the size of 
the National Airport? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. It is 
not a question of Leing three times the 
size, it is a question of the terrain of the 
locality together with the needs of the 
future. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman un- 
derstands that during the last war am- 
phibious warfare was developed to the 
point where it was elmost perfect. In 
order to maintain that standard it is nec- 
essary that all officers of the Navy be in- 
doctrinated not only a. to the operations 
of craft under the surface of the water, 
and on the surface of the water, but in 
the air. Is not that right? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massaciusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. The gentleman will 
recall that when a somewhat similar bill 
with reference to the military and air 
forces was before us last week, the gen- 
tleman and I discussed the question of 
new installations of oil burners and con- 
versions from coal- to oil-burning equip- 
ment, and he most satisfactorily an- 
swered the- question I asked there. 1 
know the gentleman believes that the 
question I am about <o ask has nothing 
to do with this legislation. Nevertheless, 
because I do believe the time is right now 
to take care of the future I want to ask 
the gentleman again if it is the inten- 
tion of the committee to place any limi- 
tation in the housing appropriation that 
I understand is involved in this bill, pro- 
viding that there shall be no such instal- 
lations or conversions unless it can »e 
clearly demonstrated that it is wise and 
economical to undertake it? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I think 
everybody is of the opinion that where we 
can ¢onserve oil today we should. [I 
know that is the gentleman’s interest. It 
is my interest and the interest of every- 
body who has had the experience of a 
cold New England climate the last few 
years, to conserve wherever we can. Tt 
cannot, of course, ve tied into the provi- 
sions of this bill, as the gentleman un- 
derstands, I am surely in sympathy with 
his ideas and hope that by every means 
possible oil will be conserved, especially 
fuel oil, that the effort will be made par- 
ticularly by the Navy Department and 
all concerned. 

Mr. HESELTON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman a question for my own informa- 
tion on this problem that he has dis- 
cussed with the other Members. I have 
been at several large fields in the vicinity 
of Andrews Field and Patuxent. As to 
the distance from the Academy, in con- 
nection with a field adequate for the 
type of operation the gentleman has 
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discussed, can the gentleman tell us what 
the distance is from Annapolis to An- 
drews Field, and also what the distance 
is from Annapolis to the Patuxent site? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. About 
40 miles by highway to Andrews, and 
about 60 miles by road to Patuxent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, as out- 
lined by the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Posts and Stations 
of the Armed Services Committee, this 
is the Navy public works bill, a bill di- 
rected to the physical plants, the hous- 
ing, the training, and other scientific 
research necessary in connection with 
our proposed defense program. 

Briefly, the showing before the Armed 
Services Committee on housing was most 
impressive. The committee, following 
some suggestions, went back and re- 
vamped the square-feet unit in the par- 
ticular houses and saved money. The 
testimony shows that both in the con- 
tinental United States and without there 
is acute need for permanent houses. 
Certainly as to scientific research, such 
things as guided missiles, ordnance tests, 
in this day when so much time and effort 
is being directed to the gradual shift of 
conflict to science, that phase of the 
program is vitally necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to save time 
I might just as well get to'the contro- 
versial items. One of the items that has 
all of a sudden become controversial, fol- 
lowing an extremely active propaganda 
campaign, is the so-called expansion 
program at the United States Naval 
Academy. In order that we may not be 
influenced by the misleading propaganda 
that has gone out, I will try to pick up 
several of the objections that have come 
forth in this barrage. Before going into 
that, the one important thing in con- 
sidering this bill is the question whether 
or not this field is necessary. In ap- 
praising the necessity for it, let us go 
back just a few years and trace the 
history. 

This Congress shortly before the war 
by unanimous vote, I think, after hear- 
ings in the committee, passed legislation 
authorizing and approving an airfield at 
the United States Naval Academy. Fol- 
lowing that, and still without objection 
because the barrage of propaganda had 
not been started, the Congress made 
some appropriations for this item. In 
the meantime war came on and in order 
to conserve material for war construc- 
tion the building of things that were 
directed to permanent training were dis- 
continued and this project was tempo- 
rarily suspended and later on by passage 
of the Rescission Act all previous author- 
izations were nullified. That is the rea- 
son it is necessary to have legislation on 
this matter again. Mark you, this Con- 
gress previously has either unanimously 
or by overwhelming majority approved 
this very item. 

The Navy then came forth with its 
public-works bill about a year ago and 
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included in that public-works bill was 
the expansion program at Annapolis, in- 
cluding the indoctrination field and 
training field at Annapolis. The sub- 
committee held long and careful hear- 
ings. 

Just about that time opposition came, 
primarily from Gibson Island, a summer 
colony approximately 2 miles away from 
the nearest runway, a very desirable 
summer colony where powerful and in- 
fluential people have their summer 
homes. An association was formed to 
fight the location of this field at Sandy 
Point. It probably might be appropriate 
to remark here that this is really not 
an expansion fight, it is not a fight 
directed to whether or not the Naval 
Academy should have this field, it is pri- 
marily a site fight. After considerable 
search and investigation the Navy indi- 
cated they were going to locate this field 
at Sandy Point. Until that time there 
was little or no opposition. This opposi- 
tion, as I said a moment ago, was brought 
up by the imaginary damage done to this 
colony 2 miles from this airfield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Most of those people are 
not permanent residents of that area, 
anyway, are they? 

Mr. SASSCER. The vast majority of 
the people on Gibson Island are residents 
of the city of Baltimore and have their 
homes down at Gibson Island. 

Mr. GAVIN. They are only down 
there during the summer season, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. SASSCER. By and large, I think 
that is true. 

Mr. GAVIN. And they are about the 
only people who would be inconvenienced 
to any extent, if you could say they would 
be inconvenienced. 

Mr. SASSCER. If you could say they 
were inconvenienced, that is the sum of 
the so-called inconvenience. Of course, 
on this particular section that is sought 
to be taken some people would be dislo- 
cated, but due to large holdings far fewer 
people would be inconvenienced if this 
Sandy Point site was taken than if the 
site on the other side of Annapolis were 
taken, where there are some twenty- 
thousand-odd people within a radius of 
2 miles, where as on this site there are 
only about 2,000 people. 

Mr. GAVIN. As I recall, the city ad- 
ministration of Annapolis and the vari- 
ous organizations there are wholeheart- 
edly in accord on this proposed site and 
endorse this site. 

Mr.SASSCER. The gentleman’s recol- 
lection of the rather fiery committee 
hearings is correct. The county com- 
missioners of Anne Arundel County, the 
town government of Annapolis, the var- 
ious civic organizations, the labor or- 
ganizations of the Federal employees at 
Annapolis, and the chamber of commerce 
are overwhelmingly in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It might be well for 
the gentleman to explain that the recent 
primary campaign in Maryland showed 
the true division of the people on this 
matter as to whether or not they were 
for or against same. Would the gentle- 
man explain that result of the primary 
campaign? 

Mr. SASSCER. This controversy was 
unfortunately a rather heated issue in 
the recent campaign. Much of the time 
this propaganda was injected into it, 
and it was rather a burning issue in that 
particular county, and the returns were 
rather definitely and overwhelmingly the 
other way. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to my colleague 
from Maryland. 

Mr. FALLON. The gentleman has ex- 
plained that the opposition stems from 
2 miles away from the airport site. 

Mr. SASSCER. There is also some op- 
position stemming from the other con- 
gressional districts. 

Mr. FALLON. I was going to ask the 
gentleman if he had heard of opposition 
from the people who are being dislocated 
from their homes, the people who own 
property where the site is to be located, 
and whether he has heard opposition 
from people who have an interest in the 
State of Maryland, in regard to the enor- 
mous expenditures that we are creating 
now, and if he has heard any opposition 
from people who are opposed to making 
the State of Maryland a small State by 
reason of taking acre after acre of land 
for public projects, and does not the 
gentleman feel that they have a real ob- 
jection in voicing opposition to the State 
of Maryland becoming a Government 
project, so-called? 

Mr. SASSCER. In answer to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Baltimore, of 
course the people who are on this par- 
ticular point of land object to the prop- 
erty’s being taken. That is one of the 
unfortunate things that public improve- 
ment, whether it be municipal or na- 
tional, has to meet. But it is a question 
of weighing the over-all national inter- 
est with the State interest and the in- 
terest of Anne Arundel County, and when 
that is put in the scales it is overwhelm- 
ingly on the side of the airfield. 

As to the objection, and this type of 
propaganda that has been flooding 
around about the Federal Government 
coming in and taking over sites in Mary- 
land, there are a number of Federal in- 
stallations in my district. No doubt I 
have experienced the same thing other 
Members of Congress have experienced, 
that after the war, when there was talk 
of closing up a site here or a site there, 
in many cases where there was objec- 
tion when the installation was estab- 
lished there was a tremendous effort to 
retain the activities when they were 
threatened due to the terrific economic 
value of those sites to the local economy, 
as in the case of Annapolis, where the 
pay roll runs into the millions and the 
number of people employed runs several 
thousend. 

As to the objections of which my col- 
league inquires, I weighed this matter 
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very carefully, all the numerous argu- 
ments in favor of and against the fleld. 
The report of the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy in 1946, of which my 
colleague from Maryland was a member, 
dealt with this subject. I am sure he 
studied this project carefully, as did all 
members of the Board of Visitors. At 
that time my colleague who just interro- 
gated me, after his careful study, made 
this report: 

The establishment of a centralized avia- 
tion department and entrance this summer 
upon an extensive aviation indoctrination 
at Annapolis dictates the immediate acqui- 
sition of the airfield site approved by the 
Naval Academy. 


I am reading from the report of the 
Board of Visitors of 1946. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. I remember very well 
the signing of that report at the Naval 
Academy in 1946. 

Mr. SASSCER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that it had great influence on me 
in my decision in favor of the airfield. 

Mr. FALLON. May I remind the gen- 
tleman, however, that no site was dis- 
cussed. The program was discussed at 
the meeting I attended. I am still in 
favor of adopting an indoctrination pro- 
gram at the Naval Academy, but the 
thing I cannot understand is why we 
have to triplicate airfields in a small 
portion of the southern part of Mary- 
land. When the Government has spent 
over $200,000,000 on airfields in that 
part of Maryland, why do we have to 
add another? Why cannot one of the 
existing fields be utilized? As I under- 
stand, the indoctrination training of a 
midshipman takes 6 to 12 hours of the 
curriculum in a year. If the cadets of 
West Point can travel to Virginia to get 
their indoctrination, why cannot the 
midshipmen at Annapolis be taken to 
Cedar Point, where the taxpayers have 
spent over $100,000,000 on one of the 
greatest naval installations in the East? 

Mr. SASSCER. I shall be very glad to 
come to that. I think that it is ex- 
tremely significant that when the peo- 
ple studying these problems of the Naval 
Academy, as three Boards of Visitors 
have done, excluding the board to which 
my colleague contributed so materially, 
came up with a recommendation similar 
to the one that my colleague signed— 
and I might call his attention to the fact 
that this was before the barrage of prop- 
aganda had started—that there should 
be immediate acquisition of the air field 
site approved by the Naval Academy for 
this purpose, and the only site under dis- 
cussion about that time was the so-called 
Sandy Point site. That is extremely sig- 
nificant. 

Mr. FALLON. May I correct the gen- 
tleman to say that it was not approved 
at that time? 

Mr. SASSCER. It was not approved 
in the report, but what you recommended 
in your report was the immediate ac- 
quisition of a field for this training, and 
I say again that had great weight with 
me. The study that the gentleman has 
made of this subject had great weight 
in the decision that I made, knowing his 
interest in the State of Maryland. 
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Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. I might say again that 

that was adopting a program, and not a 
site. If the gentleman’s town needed a 
new incinerator plant, I certainly would 
be for it, but I certainly would not rec- 
ommend the Sasscer estate for its loca- 
tion. 
Mr. SASSCER. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman referring to my humble home as 
an estate. But should the public inter- 
est dictate that I give my home up, as 
reluctant as I might be, I would probably 
have to bow to the public interest with 
reference to the particular site involved. 
The people on Sandy Point are far more 
affected than those at Gibson Island. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. Would the gentleman, 
out of his broad knowledge of the sub- 
ject, give us a brief exposition of the 
function of naval aircraft in defense of 
our country, drawing a line between 
naval aircraft and army aircraft? 

Mr. SASSCER. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question, because a good 
deal of this propaganda that has been 
going out from time to time has at- 
tempted to bring about confusion with 
reference to that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mr.SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

This propaganda has attempted to 
make it appear that this is tied to Army 
aviation. I will attempt to answer the 
gentleman’s question. In the so-called 
National Security Act of 1947 and the 
subsequent conferences between Mr. For- 
restal, then Secretary of the Navy, and 
members of the high command, when 
they were examining the question of the 
unification of the services, the gentile- 
man no doubt recalls that the question 
of the role of the Navy in this future 
unification, was one of the things that 
gave a number of people some concern. 
There were many Members of the House, 
and I was one of them, and there were 
many very able Members on your side 
who were quite skeptical at that time 
of the possible future of the Navy and 
Marine Corps after unification, and a 
little fearful of what might happen to 
the Navy and the Marine Corps as a 
result of unification. Into the Unifica- 
tion Act these words were written: 

All naval aviation shall be integrated with 
the naval services as a part thereof, within 
the Department of the Navy. Naval avia- 
tion shall consist of combat service and 
training forces, and shall include land-based 
naval aviation, air transportation essential 
for naval operations, air weapons, and air 
techniques involved in the operations and 
activities of the United States Navy, and the 
entire remainder of the aeronautical or- 
ganization of the United States Navy, to- 
gether with the personnel necessary therefor. 


Then, following that, on March 28, 
1948, Secretary Forrestal announced the 
results of the Key West Conference with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That an- 
hnouncement prescribed, among other 
functions of the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and so forth, including operations of sea- 
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based aircraft and other land-based air 
components. Among the functions of 
the Navy was the responsibility of main- 
taining the sea-based aircraft insofar as 
it was related to naval operations. 

That is an obligation that this Con- 
gress placed upon the Navy in the 
merger, a duty to maintain the efficiency 
and build up and train its naval person- 
nel, for we all know that in air-based 
carriers, antisubmarine warfare, the pro- 
tection of convoys to a certain extent, 
the naval air and ships must balance to- 
gether and become one component and 
an inseparable part. It may be well 
here, although I feel it is unnecessary, to 
pay tribute to the splendid job that our 
Navy performed in the Pacific and 
wherever it was called upon in the recent 
war, and particularly naval aviation. 
With that mandate in the unification 
act of Congress, the Navy, from the iop 
level of the Secretary, down through the 
admirals, charged with maintaining and 
carrying out this program, has made 
careful studies. Six boards, as stated by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Bares] recently, have studied this 
subject, and every one of them has rec- 
ommended this indoctrination program 
at Annapolis, and I think most of them 
recommended this particular site. 

Following that, boards of visitors—and 
I have the names here, including many 
Members of this House and leading edu- 
cators from throughout the country who 
serve annually on these boards—make 
the same recommendation to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago, calling attention 
to the necessity for this indoctrination 
program and of the training program. 

Our committee is a particularly hard- 
working committee, both in the subcom- 
mittee and in the full committee. After 
extensive hearings, that committee 
unanimously approved this program. 

Going back to the question of estab- 
lishing need, the reflected thought all 
leads to one conclusion, the necessity of 
this program. Right here I would like 
to point out an inconsistency in this 
propaganda that has been flying about. 
This is a well-financed campaign, just 
like some of the others to which refer- 
ence has recently been made, in which 
half-page newspaper advertisements ap- 
pear, with which the Congress has been 
deluged day after day with misleading 
propaganda as to the possible uses of 
these other fields. 

Here is one of them, a half-page ad- 
vertisement, distributed by the lobby op- 
posing this program. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. In just a minute. 

It sets forth reasons why this field 
should not be at Annapolis. This is over 
the authority of the Magothy. River 
Association. 

Right in the next breath the attorney, 
that is, one of the innumerable people 
that have been lobbying against this 
project, says in a letter written to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee: 

The Magothy River Association is not argu- 
ing that the Naval Academy should not have 
an airfield for the flight indoctrination of 
its midshipmen. It respectfully suggests 
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that no sound reason has been advanced as 
to why Sandy Point is the only site which 
can be utilized as essential to (a) the na- 
tional defense or (b) the preservation and 
expansion of the Academy. We go even fur- 
ther and contend that the alternative site 
which we have outlined above not only ful- 
fills the Navy objectives but also will meet 
the many objections voiced to the site at 
Sandy Point. 


On the one hand, these ads showing 
why the project should not go to Annap- 
olis, and on the other hand we have the 
letter I have just read. 

This other site spoken of in the letter 
is right at Annapolis, on the other side of 
Annapolis, a little commercial airfield 
that is for sale. When these various 
sites came up I, like anyone else dealing 
with a highly controversial issue in his 
district, wanted to get it worked out as 
peacefully as possible, and when any site 
came up it was referred to the Navy 
Department, and they were asked to in- 
vestigate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

They checked that site. A runway of 
reauired length would point right into 
the city of Annapolis. It is within a ra- 
dius of 3 miles of some 20,000 or more 
people. The Navy says that the terrain 
is not suitable. One reason they need 
area in their field at Annapolis is because 
they are projecting it for the future needs 
of aircraft and affording the students an 
opportunity to become familiar with new 
planes as they are developed. 

The point I probably went around 
Robin Hood’s barn trying to make is that 
on the one hand newspaper publicity 
says it should not be at Annapolis; on 
the other hand, the Council for the same 
association says it is not opposing its 
being there, but put it over on the other 
side at this so-called Eastport site, which 
comes back to the point we were a mo- 
ment ago, that when you get down to the 
crux of it, it is not a fight as to whether 
we should have this facility for the Naval 
Academy, but a site fight, objecting to 
this so-called Sandy Point site. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Hearings were held; 
quite extensive hearings. I cannot re- 
call one technical air expert who ob- 
jected to this location for the field. Can 
the gentleman? 

Mr. SASSCER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that six boards studied it care- 
fully, and they all came up in agreement 
as to necessity and site. 

I now yield to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Fation]. 

Mr. FALLON. Just for the record, in 
the gentleman’s remarks he cited these 
organizations and people as_ being 
against the indoctrination program. I 
think he meant against the site; did he 
not? 

Mr.SASSCER. That is what I said. 

Mr. FALLON. They did not express 
any opposition to the program. 

Mr. SASSCER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that he can vote for the bill in 
perfectly good conscience with his line 
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of reasoning, because the bill does not 
pick out a site. It just calls for an air- 
field in the immediate vicinity of 
Annapolis. 

Mr. FALLON. Just a slight amend- 
ment would put me in accord with it. 

Mr. SASSCER. The whole argument 
falls more or less by the weight of its own 
opposition to a site rather than opposi- 
tion to the field at Annapolis. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
fact is that the gentleman now speaking 
represents the whole area in which this 
dispute is now taking place. It is in his 
congressional district. Certainly he 
knows the area, he knows the people, he 
knows their wants, and he weighs the 
wants of the people against the needs of 
the Government. The other site that 
has been mentioned here by this so- 
called association, recommended in part 
at least by some of their associates, will 
cost more money to the Government 
than the so-called Sandy Point site. 
The cost of the Sandy Point site, includ- 
ing acquisition of the land, would be 
$11,000,000. That is in the bill. The 
estimated cost of the other site is 
$15,397,000. Now, of course, somebody 
else owns that small airport, and natu- 
rally they want to get rid of it. It is up 
to us to see that we get the best field 
possible for the Government. 

Mr. FALLON. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not recommended any 
site, nor do I represent any association. 
My suggestion is to explore the available 
facilities that the Government now owns 
within a radius of 45 miles, and I think 
there are three or four of them. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I made 
no reference to the gentleman’s recom- 
mendation at all. I did make reference 
to the recommendations of this associa- 
tion that represents the Annapolis site 
with a population of 20,000 people within 
a radius of 3 miles, which will cost the 
Government $3,000,000 more to acquire 
than the site we are recommending. 

Mr. FALLON. There is other opposi- 
tion besides the site opposition. There 
is the opposition of people who have an 
interest in the shore line of Maryland. 
The Government owns almost half of it 
now. We are trying to preserve that for 
the residents of Maryland and for their 
use. Once the Government takes it over 
the citizens are not allowed to use it any 
more, recreationally or for any other 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland that the question 
of exploring all these other sites to which 
he just referred has been gone into. 
There is Cedar Point, Andrews Field, and 
the one he suggested some time back. 

Mr. FALLON. I wish the gentleman 
would name them. There is Phelps Field. 
The Government owns that. 

Mr. SASSCER. They were all care- 
fully checked, 
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Taking them up one by one, there is 
Cedar Point. The field at Cedar Point 
is running at capacity; it is over a hun- 
dred miles away from the Naval Academy 
and there are the elements of safety in- 
volved, the element of absence of space 
involved, and the element of time in- 
volved. The element of time is vital at 
the Academy and for that reason it is 
necessary to have an indoctrination field 
there where during their course of study 
they can go out and study the latest air- 
craft within a few minutes, where they 
can also get field instruction within a 
short space of time. When you multiply 
the number of hours by the number of 
midshipmen there it runs into an ex- 
tremely high figure in the air and when 
you do that Cedar Point becomes im- 
practicable. 

Now, Andrews Field was suggested. I 
asked the Department to check the feasi- 
bility of its use. For a year this whole 
public works bill involving housing, in- 
volving guided missiles, and scientific re- 
search, in this time of tension has been 
held up while all this investigation has 
been going on. The result of the investi- 
gation comes back exactly where the 
original recommendation of the Navy 
was, the lack of feasibility of this site. To 
get to Andrews Field from Annapolis you 
have to come practically to Washington, 
because it is south of Washington, or else 
travel over difficult roads. There will be 
larger activities there after MATS come 
in with their extensive activity than 
when it was the headquarters of the 
Continental Air Force. The National 
Guard will still train there. Some of the 
larger type aircraft is used there. Right 
at the time that this propaganda was go- 
ing on about using Andrews Field, the 
commanding officer there and at Bolling 
Field wrote to the Navy and told them of 
the crowded conditions in those two 
fields, asking that they store and serv- 
ice down at Patuxent some of these large 
four-engine planes now at Andrews 
Field. The safety of these midshipmen 
is a primary factor, as well as the time 
it would take to reach their destination, 
and training them down at Andrews 
Field with all of that activity, in addition 
to the impossibility of working out an 
adequate curriculum under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Does the gentleman feel 
it is an advantage to have indoctrination 
take place at a field that is not busy? 

Mr. SASSCER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I do not 
profess to be an expert on training of 
any kind, particularly air training, and 
my only answer would be based on such 
information and study as I made, with 
the application of a certain degree of 
common sense. Certainly the safety 
factor is on the side of the non-too-busy 
field, and where enormous amount of 
aircraft are coming into a field such as 
Andrews, the hazards would be far 
greater than there would be at 
Annapolis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has again 
expired. 
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Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

If you take the numer of midshipmen 
at the Academy and the number of hours 
that they get a year in flying, it runs into 
high arithmetic with practically full 
utilization of the field. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. There 
are 1,600 midshipmen who are going to 
take this indoctrination training. They 
will make eight trips to this airport a 
year. Their elapsed time to and from 
the station would be 142 hours. The total 
number of flights required each day dur. 
ing the academic year would be 150 
flights a day. That is going to be a pret- 
ty busy airport during the whole period 
of the academic year. 

Mr. SASSCER. If you would attempt 
to put that activity into Andrews Field, 
miles away, the thought would die in 
birth. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that there are but few, if any, 
survivors in an airplane crash? 

Mr. SASSCER. That is very true. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
we certainly owe it to these boys to pro- 
vide every safety in training that we pos- 
sibly can give them. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

There is an element also of the saving 
of money and of the practical approach 
to the problem in this thought, that if 
the Navy gives all these boys indoctrina- 
tion training during stay at the Academy, 
at the end of the 4 years they can tell 
who would have the aptitude for avia- 
tion and who would have not. Then 
they can cull out those who do have the 
aptitude and send them on to Pensacola 
or wherever they care to for their actual 
training, without a resultant loss of time 
and the expense of training those who 
do not have the aptitude. This air in- 
doctrination program and the familiar- 
ity with it is directed not only to those 
who fly the airplanes but those who ride 
the surface ships. It is felt in the Navy 
that should go right through the Navy, 
because we know today that the battle- 
ship without naval air support is almost 
as Obsolete as the bow and arrow, and 
that the Navy surface craft and sub- 
marine is becoming more and more 
interlocked with aviation every day. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. My very good friend and 
colleague from Maryland [Mr. FaLton] 
referred to the training they received as 
6 to 12 hours. We might correct the 
record at this point. They receive 24 
hours of training. 

Mr, SASSCER. That is correct. 

Mr. FALLON. That is authentic, 
then? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, that is correct. I 
referred the matter to our friend the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts 
Bates], who states it is correct. 
That is my under- 


standing. 

Mr. FALLON. That is 24 hours in a 
year? 

Mr. SASSCER. No, it is 24 hours dur- 
ing the course. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Twelve 
hours a year. They make 8 trips to the 
station, an hour and a half each trip. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter has been studied from every angle 
by numerous civilian and military 
groups, passed by a previous Congress, 
and approved by the Armed Services 
Committee. I trust for the security of 
the country and efficiency of our Navy 
that if an effort is made to strike this 
item out the effort will not prevail. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Keert, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6341) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes, had come to no con- 
clusion thereon. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR RELEASE OF 
POWERS OF APPOINTMENT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 395) to extend the time for 
the release, free of estate and gift tax, 
of powers of appointment, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 12, insert: 

“EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ASSESSMENT OF 

DEFERRED EXCESS PROFITS TAX 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 710 (a) (5) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘Notwithstanding any other provision of law 
or rule of law, to the extent that any amount 
of tax remaining unpaid pursuant to this 
paragraph is in excess of the reduction in tax 
finally determined under section 722, such 
excess may be assessed at any time before the 
expiration of 1 year after such final determi- 
nation.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective as if made by section 
222 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1942.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WORKS AT NOME, 
ALASKA 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res, 621, Rept. 
No. 2124), which was referred to the 
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House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6228) to provide for the con- 
struction of shore protective works at the 
town of Nome, Alaska. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 6-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one to 
recommit. 


AMENDING ACT TO EXPEDITE HOUSING 
IN CONNECTION WITH NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 622, Rept. 
No. 2125), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5710) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the provision of housing in 
connection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of or- 
der the substitute committee amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Public 
Works now in the bill, and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one to recommit. 


CARRYING OF MAIL ON STAR ROUTES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 623, Rept. 
No. 2126), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move than the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (S. 263) to provide for the carrying 
of mail on star routes, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
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and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute committee 
amendment recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service now in 
the bill, and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to reCommit. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF FLAG DAY 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, on the 14th 
day of June, there will be a national cele- 
bration of the golden jubilee of Flag Day. 

Beginning the week of June 6 and on 
that date at Valley Forge, under the 
auspices of the National American Flag 
Day Association, headed by Hon. William 
T. Kerr, of Yeadon, Pa., this celebration 
wili be begun. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point and include a 
Statement by the national president of 
the Flag Day Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

1. WHY JUNE 14 IS FLAG DAY 

We call June 14 Flag Day because it is the 
birthday of Old Glory, the anniversary of 
the adoption by the Continental Congress 
June 14, 1777, of the Stars and Stripes as the 
emblem of the United States. With that 
date began the history of our flag as a symbol 
of our nationality. It has been a legal holi- 
day in Pennsylvania since 1937, but several 
States now provide for the issuance of a 
proclamation by Governors asking patriotic 
observance of. Flag Week, June 8 to 14, and 
especially Flag Day, June 14. Each succeed- 
ing year it is becoming the greatest unofficial 
holiday on our calendar. 


2. FLAG DAY HONORS LIVING AND DEAD 


We have, as we should, holidays com- 
memorating certain outstanding American 
events and birthdays, but when we celebrate 
Flag Day we not only recall June 14, 1777, 
when Congress “resolved that the flag of the 
United States be 13 stripes alternate red and 
white; that the Union be 13 stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation,” 
but we honor every known and unknown 
American, whether high or low, rich or poor, 
of every race, color, and creed, who in our 
country’s battles, helped keep our flag un- 
ashamed, and we also honor those whose 
battles for civic righteousness have won un- 
heralded victories in peace. It is honorable 
for one to he willing to die, if need be, for 
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one’s country, but we need today, more than 
ever, Americans who will truly live for our 
Nation that our free institutions may not 
perish through treachery within or from as- 
sault without. 


8, EVERYONE FAVORS FLAG DAY 


There may be differences of opinion among 
some classes of our people regarding the ob- 
servance of certain holidays or special days, 
in honor of noted statesmen, soldiers, or 
others, or of special events, for the human 
mind is critical; probably we could not get 
a@ unanimous voice on the merits of anyone 
or anything; but there is scarcely a doubt 
that every true American will unite in the 
view that our own emblem—the Stars and 
Stripes—is deserving of every tribute, because 
our flag represents all of us without regard 
to age, rank, sex, race, color, or creed, for all 
the institutions of our Republic. 

While only Pennsylvania has made Flag 
Day a legal holiday we are hopeful that our 
National Government will soon give it con- 
gressional recognition. However, President 
Woodrow Wilson, May 30, 1916, really made 
Flag Day, June 14, a continuing unofficial 
national holiday when he said, “I therefore 
suggest and request that throughout the Na- 
tion and if possible in every community the 
14th of June be observed as Flag Day. 
* * * This year (1916) and in the years 
to come.” 


4. TO DISPLAY OUR FLAG, A SERMON TO THE EYE 


If during Flag Week, June 8 to 14, and 
especially on June 14—Flag Day—we could 
have a great general display of Old Glory, no 
matter what the flag’s size or cost, it would 
make such an impression in every communi- 
ty, the moral effect could not be estimated. 
It would be an unanswerable argument 
against every foreign ism. It would preach 
a sermon to the eye, calling all to recon- 
secrate themselves to the great principles of 
our Government, 


5. WHEREVER OLD GLORY FLOATS THERE IS A 
SHRINE 


Flag Day emphasizes that our flag is more 
than a mere banner which claims power or 
a great history, though it has both. To every 
real American our flag is the symbol of all 
that we are and hope to be; what we are, our 
flag is. It is an emblem of freedom in its 
truest sense. No stain has ever marred it; 
no clouds have dimmed its stars. Its mission 
is and always has been to champion the cause 
of the oppressed. Wherever Old Glory floats 
there is a shrine, and it is the only flag in 
all the world’s history which has never bowed 
in defeat. 

6, TRUE AMERICANS 


Flag Day calls to all, who enjoy the in- 
heritances bequeathed to us by illustrious 
forefathers, that they love our flag, honor, 
and respect our laws and institutions, and 
help preserve these inheritances unimpaired 
so that they may be passed on to the gen- 
erations to follow. Whoever does that, not 
alone on Flag Day, when bands play and 
orators inspire, but every day, these are true 
Americans. 

We often speak and talk of Americaniza- 
tion as if it applies only to those who hap- 
pened to be born outside of the United States. 
It is not alone the alien who needs Ameri- 
canization; that is not only for those born 
across the seas; some of us may need it our- 
selves, we who were born on American soil. 


7. NO DIVIDED LOYALTY 


As we celebrate Flag Day we say to every- 
one that there must be no divided loyalty 
of citizenship; that nothing will be accepted 
but an unqualified, unreserved, wholehearted 
allegiance to our Republic, that no citizen 
can or should have or hold any mental reser- 
vations of allegiance to any other earthly 
power, for there is a present demand for a 
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strong crusade for true, sturdy Americanism. 
No nation can exist part loyal and part dis- 
loyal. We cannot afford to permit any class 
to cherish fealty to an alien land, to put 
foreign ties above American citizenship, to 
be supported in prosperity from our veins 
while they repay us with venomous poison. 
There are isms in our midst which would 
destroy our Republic if they could, whose 
leaders and teachers have no place here. Our 
national reins should be drawn tighter, and 
they and all others like them should be 
deported. 


WHAT WE ARE, OLD GLORY IS 


On Flag Day and every day let us not forget 
that our flag is the symbol of American ideals 
and principles, and represents all our people. 
Let us tell its history and redouble our ef- 
forts, especially among the rising genera- 
tions, to teach reverence for our flag, our 
laws, and our institutions. We are the 
makers of our flag; what we are Old Glory is. 
We should fly it on Flag Day, and other days 
also, as evidence that we truly value our 
citizenship and to arouse in others a sense of 
gratitude and thankfulness for the blessings 
we have and enjoy because we live in free 
America. We should do this without selfish 
boasting as we see the rise of totalitarian 
states, dictatorships, and diminishing power 
of democracies abroad under the heel of 
pagan intolerance. Here, because the great 
mass of our people are God fearing, we have 
liberty, freedom, and constitutional democ- 
racy, making us the greatest republic of all 
times. But what of the future? What about 
your children and mine, our grandchildren, 
the Americans of tomorrow? Let us resolve 
to preserve it as our forefathers willed it 
and enshrine the love for our flag, our Na- 
tion, and American institutions in all our 
hearts in consecrated, loyal, unselfish serv- 
ice to God and country. 


MAKE FLAG DAY JUNE 14 FLAG DAY EVERY DAY 


All of us in our school days were stirred 
with pride when we recited Patrick Henry’s 
“Give me liberty or give me death” but re- 
viewing the history of our Nation and know- 
ing that the only hope for the permanence 
of our Republic is a devotion to our insti- 
tutions, and undivided loyalty and a unity of 
spirit, I am cenvinced that Patrick Henry’s 
greatest patriotic legacy to us was in the 
speech when he said in the Continental Con- 
gress, “I am not a Virginian, I am an Amer- 
ican”—and when the day comes that all of 
our people of whatever race, color, or creed 
no matter where they were born, abroad or 
in this country, declare sincerely and by deed 
and actions say, “I am an American” all 
these “isms” which troubled us today will 
vanish. Make Flag Day June 14 flag day 
every day in the hearts and affections of all 
our people. Let these words be the prayer 
of every American: 


“What builds the Nation’s pillars high 
And its foundations strong, 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it strong? 
No gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcorp in two instances, in each 
case to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial, 
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Mr. MURDOCK asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcoRD. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TOLLEFsON (at the request of 
Mr. Hotmes), for the period through 
Thursday, June 3, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Stmpson of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Stratron), for the balance 
of the week, on account of attending fun- 
eral of his nephew, Maj. Donald A. Simp- 
son. 

To Mr. Cooper, on Wednesday and 
Thusrday of this week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. CHIPERFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. BisHop), for several days, on account 
of illness in family. 

To Mr. Focarty, on Wednesday, on ac- 
céunt of death in the family. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. HESELTON] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time only to inform the House, and 
to place in the RecOrp, the fact that the 
Senators from Massachusetts have filed 
in the other body a bill identical to H. R. 
6747 which was filed by myself on May 
28 in behalf of the entire Massachusetts 
delegation in the House. 

I have received a number of messages 
indicating a very definite interest in this 
problem on the part of a great many au- 
thorities in our States, cities, and towns. 
As I suggested Friday, I hope that our 
colleagues from States other than Mas- 
sachusetts will take up the problem with 
their State and local authorities and ob- 
tain their recommendations as to this 
program of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 

During the recent hearings before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, I made a request for detailed 
information as to the basis, in legislative 
history, of the construction, by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, of section 
11 as it was written. I had hoped to have 
that information by this afternoon so 
that we could all examine it carefully. 
I have repeated my request and hope to 
be able to include it in the Recorp with- 
in the next few days. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


AMERICAN VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I will only take a few moments. 
On tomorrow I am introducing a resolu- 
tion which will change the name of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to “The 
American Veterans’ Affairs Committee.” 

It has been my experience during the 
years I have been a Member of Congress 
that veterans’ legislation comes up for 
passage at the last of the session rather 
than the first. To my mind it is inex- 
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cusable, because the soldiers came first 
during the war when they might help us, 
They should come first now that the 
war is over, when we should pass legis- 
lation for them. 

This has taken place at every session 
since I have been a Member. It is ob- 
vious that the name should be changed 
to “The American Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee.” Then when Calendar Wednes- 
day is used the veterans could have an 
early call. Then I believe votes could 
be secured for a call of Calendar Wednes- 
day. 

, ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 669. An act to provide a method of 
paying certain unsettled claims for damages 
sustained as a result of the explosions at 
Port Chicago, Calif., on July 17, 1944, in the 
amounts found to be due by the Secretary 
of the Navy; 

H.R. 1508. An act for relief of Mrs. Lula 
Wilson Nevers; 

H.R. 2131. An act for relief of Fred E. 
Gross; 

H.R. 3805. An act for relief of Thomas A. 
W. Elder; and 

H.R. 6071. An act to provide for the treat- 
ment of sexual psychopaths in the District 
of Columbia, and fo: other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


8.110. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to certain agree- 
ments between carriers; 

8. 1486. An act to provide for payment of 
salaries covering periods of separation from 
the Government service in the case of per- 
sons improperly removed from such service; 
and ; 

S,. 2277. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
to provide for the disposition of surplus 
real property to States, political subdivisions, 
and municipalities for use as public parks, 
recreational areas, and historic-monument 
sites, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 28, 1948, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.3781. An act authorizing modifica- 
tions in the repayment contracts with the 
lower Yellowstone irrigation district No. 1 
and the lower Yellowstone irrigation district 
No. 2; 

H.R.3785. An act to authorize the State 
of Minnesota to condemn lands owned by 
the United States in the county of Cass, 
State of Minnesota, for fish propagation, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 6874. An act to establish a District 
of Columbia Armory Board, and for other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly the House (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.), according to its order 
previously entered, adjourned until to- 
morrow, June 2, 1948, at 1). o’clock a. m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1604. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $292,000, and a draft of a proposed 
provision, for the fiscal year 1949, for liqui- 
dation of the lend-lease program (H. Doc. No. 
685); to the Committee on. Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1605. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1949 involving an increase of $3,115,000 for 
the National Military Establishment—De- 
partment of the Navy (H. Doc. No. 684); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANFIELD: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6758. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2089). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HINSHAW: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 2455. An act 
to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, by limiting the liability of cer- 
tain persons not in possession of aircraft; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2091). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of California: Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 4690. 
A bill to amend the act of July 30, 1947, per- 
mitting vessels of Canadian registry to trans- 
port certain merchandise between Hyder, 
Alaska, and points in the continental United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 2092). 
Referred to the Committe of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6618. A bill 
to provide for certain administrative ex- 
penses in the Post Office Department, in- 
cluding retainment of pneumatic-tube sys- 
tems, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2093). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas: Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. H.R. 6045. A bill amend- 
ing the act approved December 2, 1942, which 
provides compensation for injury, death, or 
detention of employees of contractors with 
the United States and certain other persons 
or reimbursement therefor; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 2094). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LANDIS: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H. R. 6647. A bill to increase cer- 
tain benefits payable under the Longshore- 
ment’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act; with amendments (Rept. No. 2095). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 5842. A bill to provide for 
the acquisition of additional land along the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway in ex- 
change for certain dredging privileges, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2096). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
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Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6162. A bill to make imported 
beer and other similar imported fermented 
liquors subject to the internal-revenue tax 
on fermented liquor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2097). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. S. 2201. An act supplementing the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Maryland, by and through its State roads 
commission or the successors of said com- 
mission, to construct, maintain, and operate 
certain bridges across streams, rivers, and 
navigable waters which are wholly or partly 
within the State,” approved April 7, 1938; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2098). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5418. A bill to provide for the recon- 
struction of the dam on Wolf Creek, Perry- 
ton, Tex., and for the repair of the Rita 
Blanca Dam, Dalhart, Tex.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 2099). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. S. 1035. An act to 
provide for the acquisition of the hospital 
at Camp White, Medford, Oreg., and Schick 
General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, for use as 
domiciliary facilities by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2100). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 6300. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
vey to the Mystic River Bridge Authority, an 
instrumentality of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts (an easement for the con- 
struction and operation of bridge approaches 
over and across lands comprising a part of 
the United States naval hospital, Chelsea, 


Mass.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2101), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELSTON: Committee on Armed Serv- 


ices. S. 2593. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia a right-of-way for public- 
highway purposes in certain lands at Pungo, 
Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2102). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ELSTON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 2592. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to return 
certain lands situated in Puerto Rico in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the conveyances 
to the United States Government, and final 
judgments in certain condemnation pro- 
ceedings; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2103). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, ELSTON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6633. A bill to authorize an ex- 
change of lands and interests therein between 
the city of San Diego, Calif., and the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2104). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. S. 1520. An act to amend section 
3 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 554), 
as amended, so as to provide reimbursement 
to the Post Office Department by the Navy 
Department for shortages in postal accounts 
occurring while commissioned officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps are designated cus- 
todians of postal effects; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2105). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. S. 1795. An act to repeal section 
1 of the act of April 20, 1874, prescribing 
regulations governing inquiries to be made 
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in connection with disbursements made by 
disbursing officers of the Army (18 Stat. 33; 
10 U. S. C. 174); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2106). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLACKNEY: Committee on Armed 
Services. S. 1790. An act to amend the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to credit certain 
service performed by members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service 
prior to reaching 18 years of age for the pur- 
pose of computing longevity pay, or for other 
pay purposes,” approved March 6, 1946; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2107). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENSON: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 4786. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to reclassify 
the salaries of postmasters, officers, and em- 
ployees of the postal service, to establish 
uniform procedures for computing compen- 
sation, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 6, 1945, so as to provide promotions for 
temporar’ employees of the custodial service; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2108). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
H-use Resolution 621. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H. R. 6228, a bill to 
provide for the construction of shore pro- 
tective works at the town of Nome, Alaska; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2124). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 622. Resolution 
providing for consideration of H. R. 5710, a 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to ex- 
pedite the provision of housing in connec- 
tion with national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2125). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 623. Resolution providing 
for consideration of S. 263, an act to provide 
for the carrying of mail on star routes, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2126). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SIKES: Committee on Armed Services. 
8. 153. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Army to have prepared a replica of the 
Dade Monument for presentation to the State 
of Florida; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2127). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 


’ Works. H. R. 6332. A bill to authorize the 


Commissioner of Public Buildings to lease 
to the Temple Methodist Church, a nonprofit 
corporation of San Francisco, Calif., that 
portion of the federally owned building 
known as 100 McAllister Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., which was previously occupied 
by the Temple Methodist Church; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2128). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 5134. A bill 
to amend Public Law No. 432, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, to include an allowance of expenses 
incurred by Veterans’ Administration bene- 
ficiaries and their attendants in authorized 
travel for vocational-rehabilitation purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2129). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 5734. A bill 
to authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to convey to the city of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., for public-park and golf-course pur- 
Poses, certain land situated within the 
boundaries of the Veterans’ Administration 
center at Cheyenne, Wyo.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2130). Referred to the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6234. A bill 
to authorize the establishment of internships 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration; withaut 
amendment (Rept. No. 2131). Referred to 
the Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6507. A bill 
to amend subsection 602 (f) of the National 
Service Life Imsurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, to authorize renewal of level pre- 
mium term insurance for a second 5-year 
period, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. 2132). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6716. A bill 
to authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to transfer a portion of the Veterans’ 
Administration center at Los Angeles, Calif., 
to the State of California for the use of the 
University of California; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2133). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6730. A bill 
to extend for 1 year certain provisions of 
section 100 of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, relating to 
the authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to enter into leases for periods 
not exceeding 5 years; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2134). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calandar, as follows: 


Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 255. A bill for the relief of 
Eugene J. Bearman; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2109). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1782. A bill for the relief of 
Albert (Jack) Norman; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2110). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1783. A bill for the 
relief of the L. J. Houze Convex Glass Co.; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2111). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1910. A bill for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Robert Lee Threatt, a 
minor; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2112). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R, 2349. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Gertrude Wooten; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2113). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2395. A bill for the relief of 
the Cypress Creek Drainage District of the 
State of Arkansas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2114). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2485. A bill for the 
relief of Arthur G. Robinson; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2115). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FOOTE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2531. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
G. Niedermiller, Peter A. Beklemishev, and 
Nicholas M. Tikmenev; with an amendment 
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(Rept. No. 2116). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R: 8727. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Marion T. Schwartz; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2117). - Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4179. A bill for the relief of 
Paul E. Rocke; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2118). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4292. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon a certain 
claim of Harry W. Sharpley, his heirs, ad- 
ministrators, or assigns, against the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 2119). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4458. A bill for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Deane; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2120). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4644. A bill for the relief of 
E. Brevard Walker, trading as E. B. Walker 
Lumber Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2121). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5484. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Rebecca Levy; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2122). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, ELSTON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1551. An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to sell to Anthony P. 
Miller, Inc., a parcel of unimproved land 
adjacent to the Anchorage housing project at 
Middletown, R. I.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2123). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H.R. 6758. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: . 

H.R. 6759. A bill to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6760. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of certain displaced persons in 
Shanghai, China, to the United States for 
permanent residence; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H. R.6761. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of flood-control works in the Alle- 
gheny River Basin at Warren, Youngsville, 
Sheffield, and Oil City, Pa.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works . 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 6762. A bill to amend the Alaska 
game law; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 6763. A bill to consolidate the Parker 
Dam power project and the Davis Dam proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H.R. 6764. A bill to reserve certain land 
on the public domain in Nevada for addition 
to the Summit Lake Indian Reservation; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 6765. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary free importation of plywood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H.R. 6766. A bill to amend the Railroad 

Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. LEFEVRE: 

H. R. 6767. A bill to authorize the partici- 
pation of States, Territories, and insular pos- 
sessions in revenues from national parks, na- 
tional monuments, and other areas subject to 
the primary administrative jurisdiction of 
the National Park Service, to provide for the 
acquisition of land within certain areas ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 6768. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By tHe SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide liberalized exemptions in in- 
come and property holding to the blind; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 
H. R. 6769. A bill to extend the benefits of 
section 2 of the act of June 29, 1943, to Lt. 
Col. Earl B. Hochwalt, and to relieve him 
from liability to refund certain overpay- 
ments in retirement pay; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAMEY: 
H. R.6770. A bill for the relief of Otto 
Karl Preis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2031. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens 
of the Twentieth Congressional District of 
New York, urging support of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 59 for the strengthening of 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

2032. By Mr. BURKE: Petition of mem- 
bers of Holy Cross Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
supporting legislation providing that 200,000 
displaced persons be admitted to the United 
States during the next 2 years and recom- 
mending changes so that greater justice may 
be afforded to smaller nations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2033. By Mr. McGARVEY: Petition sub- 
mitted by the members of the Nurses 
Alumnae Association of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Pa., requesting that the 
benefits of the Social Security Act be ex- 
tended to all nurses, whether self-employed 
or the employees of nonprofit institutions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2034. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of Woman's Society of Christian Service 
of Union Grove Methodist Church, Union 
Grove, Wis., against peacetime military con- 
scription; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2035. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Oswego 
Council, No, 227, Knights of Columbus, New 
York, petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to amending or defeat 
of H. R. 2953; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 
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2036. Also, petition of Lodge 4278, IWO, 
New York City, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to defeat of 
the Mundt bill, H. R. 5852; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

2037. Also, petition of I. C. Ellis, Orlando, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2038. Also, petition of J. B. Harris, Miami, 
Fla., and others, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2039. Also, petition of David Kauffman, 
Zephyrhills, Fla., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2040. Also, petition of Martin Lezin and 
others, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to defeat of legisla- 
tion titled “The Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act”; to the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

2041. Also, petition of Irene Eastman and 
others, of Phoenix, Ariz., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to investigation of the conduct of war- 
crimes trials before the United States mili- 
tary tribunals at Nuremberg, Germany, espe- 
cially those relating to German industrial 
leaders, such as that of Friedrich Flick, and 
those now under way of the leaders of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and of the Krupp steel com- 
bine; to the Committee on Rules. 

2042. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to an appointment of a Director 
General of Railroads to bargain the rights of 
railroad workers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1948 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, June 1, 1948) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, let us never be afraid of a new 
idea or unreceptive to a new thought, 
lest we pull down the shades of our minds 
and exclude Thy holy light. When con- 
fronted by mystery, help us to remember 
that we do not have to explain all we 
know or understand all we believe. But 
give us the grace of humility and the 
spirit of the open mind, the courage to 
persist in face of difficulties, and a steady 
confidence in the power of truth. 

Help us all to learn something this day, 
that we shall be wise at its close and 
more ready for our eternal home when 
we are one step nearer. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WuHerry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 1, 1948, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
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June 1, 1948, the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 


S. 1050. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of potash on 
the public domain,” approved February 7, 
1927, so as to provide for the disposition of 
the rentals and royalties from leases issued 
or renewed under the act entitled “An act to 
authorize exploration for the disposition of 
potassium,” approved October 2, 1917; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Leo Hamer- 
mann; 

S. 1723. An act to amend the acts authoriz- 
ing the courses of instruction at the United 
States Naval Academy and the United States 
Military Academy to be given to a limited 
number of persons from the American Repub- 
lics so as to permit such courses of instruc- 
tion to be given to Canadians; and 

S. 2077. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to exchange certain property 
with the city of Kearney, Nebr. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H.R.435. An act for the relief of Stone 
& Cooper Coal Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 1076. An act for the relief of Chester 
O. Glenn; 

H.R. 1528. An act for the relief of Jennie 
Olsen Anderson; 

H. R. 2142. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
P. Simmonds, as administratrix of the estate 
of Norman B, Simmonds, deceased; 

H.R. 2551. An act for the relief of William 
R. Ramsey; 

H. R. 2552. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Hanley; 

H.R. 2916. An act for the relief of Walter 
Vandahl and Esther S. Vandahl, Allabrada 
Adams, Mrs. Lucile L. Rice Talbot, Mrs. Gladys 
Webb, and John E. Webb; 

H. R. 3062. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr.; 

H.R.3713. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Judge E. Estes; 

H. R. 3984. An act for the relief of George 
Hampton; 

H. R. 4047. An act for the relief of Edmund 
Huppler; 

H.R. 4261. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim, or claims, of Hilda 
Links and E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred 
L. Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H.R. 4298. An act for the relief of Henry 
Hill; 

H.R.4516. An act for the relief of the 
Moore Dry Dock Co., of Oakland, Calif.; 

H. R. 4663. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Middle District of Georgia to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claims of the owners in fee simple of the 
land leased to the United States by the city 
of Macon, Ga., for use as a part of the site 
of Camp Wheeler, Ga.; 

H.R. 4702. An act for the relief of J. W. 
Greenwood, Jr.; 

H. R. 4830. An act for the relief of Coop- 
erative for American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc.; 

H. R. 4994. An act for the relief of William 
C. Pollett; 

H.R. 5147. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Florence A. W. Arens; 

H.R. 6169. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriett Patterson Rogers; 

H.R. 5270. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hope Irene Buley; 

H.R. 5421. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James Patrick Hackett and Charles 
L. Stover; 
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H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Rowland; 

H. R. 6428. An act to reimburse the Luther 
Bros. Construction Co.; and 

H.R. 6758. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF UNRRA 
(H. DOC. NO. 686) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For text of President’s message, see 
today’s proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on p. 6944.) 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Archivist of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a list of papers and 
documents on the files of several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. McKELLAR 
members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the © 


Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the California So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 6396, to au- 
thorize, for a limited period of time, the ad- 
mission of displaced persons into the United 
States for permanent residence; ordered to 
lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the delegates of 
the twenty-second biennial State legisla- 
tive board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, assembled at Okla- 
homa City, Okla., favoring the appointment 
of a director general of railroads and that 
such director general be ordered to bargain 
and adjudicate any wage and rules requests 
of the court-restrained executives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, and Switchmen’s Union; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

Petitions signed by 197 members of 
women’s societies of the Methodist Church 
in the State of Montana, praying for the 
enactment of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: ; 


By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 

S. 2591. A bill to provide for the acceptance 
on behalf of the United States of a statue 
of Gen, Jose Gervasio Artigas, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1439). 

By Mr. MALONE, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 
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H. R. 3402. A bill to extend the authorized 
maturity date of certain bridge revenue 
bonds to be issued in connection with the 
refunding of the acquisition cost of the 
bridge across the Missouri River at Rulo, 
Nebr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1441); 
and 

H. R. 3915. A bill to increase the size of the 
Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1442). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 213. Resolution calling on the 
President for information concerning the 
Potsdam agreements and violations thereof 
by Soviet Russia; adversely (Rept. No. 1440). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

H.R. 5112. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
wae without amendment (Rept. No. 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 1447. A bill to prohibit the importation 
of foreign wild animals and birds under con- 
ditions other than humane, and for other 
paEpones with amendments (Rept. No, 1447); 
and . 

H.R.2721. A bill to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, entitled “An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by the 
act approved August 14, 1946; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1448). 

By Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H.R. 6355. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the Federal Security Agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1444). 

By Mr. DWORSHAK, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H.R. 6430. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1445). 

By Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H.R. 6500. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1446). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2400. A bill to authorize the President, 
in his discretion, to permit the stoppage of 
work on certain combatant vessels: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1449); and 

H. R. 3735. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to donate and convey 
to Okaloosa County, State of Florida, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a portion of Santa Rosa Island, 
Fla., and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1455). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2621. A bill authorizing the extension 
of the functions and duties of Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., to military disciplinary bar- 
racks; without amendment (Rept. No. 1450). 

By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2770. A bill to fix the rank of the as- 
sistant to the Chief of Engineers in charge 
of river and harbor and flood-control im- 
provements; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1451). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 6344. A bill to prevent retroactive 
checkage of retired pay in the cases of cer- 
tain enlisted men and warrant officers ap- 
pointed or advanced to commissioned rank 
or grade under the act of July 24, 1941 (55 
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Stat. 603), as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1452). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 4272. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement and supply of Government head- 
stones or markers for unmarked graves of 
members of the armed forces dying in the 
service or after honorable discharge there- 
from, and other persons, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1453). 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 5758. A bill to amend further the 
Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, as amended, 
to permit certain payments to be made to 
surviving brothers and sisters, and nieces and 
nephews, of deceased members and former 
members of the armed forces; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1454). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 4032. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of law relating to the naval service 
so as to authorize the delegation to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of certain discretionary 
powers vested in the President of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1456). 

By Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 5882. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force to donate 
excess and surplus property for educational 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1457). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 2, 1948, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1035) to provide for the 
acquisition of the hospital at Camp 
White, Medford, Oreg., and Schick Gen- 


eral Hospital, Clinton, Iowa, for use as 
domiciliary facilities by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

(Mr. REVERCOMB introduced Senate bill 
2786, to amend section 2402 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, as amended, and to 
repeal section 2402 (b) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, as amended, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 2787. A bill for the relief of Mary Thomas 
Schiek, a Red Cross employee injured by the 
Army; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF TAX ON CERTAIN MATERIALS 
AND COSMETICS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill and make a brief comment upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from West 
Virginia may proceed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, this 
bill which I intend to introduce at the 
end of my remarks is to amend section 
2402 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
as amended, and to repeal section 2402 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended. It deals with the tax upon 
certain materials and cosmetics used by 
barbers and beauty-parlor operators cr 
similar establishments in their business. 
At the present time there is a rather high 
tax upon such cosmetics and supplies. 
This bill would repeal that tax insofar, 
and insofar only, as the materials are 
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used by those engaged in the business or 
profession wherein such materials are 
used. 

I feel that it is only right that the tax 
upon those materials used in the work 
of such operators, or in their business, 
should be removed, as much so as a tax 
is omitted from the tools of trade. 
Therefore I am introducing this bill for 
a repeal of the tax on the materials 
used in the business by those engaged in 
the professions I have mentioned. 

I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
the bill at this time for proper reference 
upon that subject. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2786) to amend section 2402 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, and 
to repeal section 2402 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, introduced 
by Mr. REVERCOMB, was received, read 


twice by its title, and referred to the 


Committee on Finance. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES, 


Mr, REVERCOMB subrnitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 247), which 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate is hereby 
authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, during the Eightieth 
Congress, $5,000 in addition to the amount, 
and for the same purposes, specified in sec- 
tion 134 (a) of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CAIN submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 843) to 
provide additional revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 2245) to repeal the tax on 
oleomargarine, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 435. An act for the relief of Stone & 
Cooper Coal Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 1076. An act for the relief of Chester 
O. Glenn; 

H.R. 1528. An act for the relief of Jennie 
Olsen Anderson; 

H. R. 2142. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
P, Simmonds, as administratrix of the estate 
of Norman B. Simmonds, deceased; 

H.R. 2551. An act for the relief of William 
R. Ramsey; 

H.R. 2552. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Hanley; 

H.R. 2916. An act for the relief of Walter 
Vandahl and Esther S. Vandahl, Allabrada 
Adams, Mrs. Lucile L. Rice Talbot, Mrs. 
Gladys Webb, and John E. Webb; 

H.R. 3062. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Rudolph Maximilian Goepp, Jr.; 

H.R.3713. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Judge E. Estes; 

H. R. 3984. An act for the relief of George 
Hampton; 
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H. R. 4047. An act for the relief of Edmund 
Huppler; 

H, R. 4261. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim, or claims, of Hilda 
Links and E. J. Ohman, partners, and Fred L. 
Kroesing, all of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H.R. 4298. An act for the relief of Henry 
Hill; 

H.R. 4516. An act for the relief of the 
Moore Dry Dock Co. of Oakland, Calif; 

H.R. 4663. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Middle District of Georgia to hear, 


_ determine, and render judgment on the 


claims of the owners in fee simple of the 
land leased to the United States by the city 
of Macon, Ga., for use as a part of the site 
ef Camp Wheeler, Ga.; 

H.R. 4702. An act for the relief of J. W. 
Greenwood, Jr.; 

H.R. 4830. An act for the relief of Co- 
operative for American Remittances to Eu- 
rope, Inc.; 

H. R. 4994. An act for the relief of William 
C. Pollett; 

H.R. 5169. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriett Patterson Rogers; 

H.R. 5270. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hope Irene Buley; 

H.R. 5421. An act for the relief of the 
estate of James Patrick Hackett and Charles 
L. Stover; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Rowland; and 

H. R. 6428. An act to reimburse the Luther 
Bros. Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5147. An act authorizing the Secre- - 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Florence A. W. Arens; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6758. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 98) providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the World Health Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor, which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the President is hereby authorized to 
accept membership for the United States in 
the World Health Organization (hereinafter 
referred to as the Organization), the consti- 
tution of which was adopted in New York on 
July 22, 1946, by the International Health 
Conference for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Health Organization, and deposited 
in the archives of the United Nations. 

Sec. 2. The President shall designate from 
time to time to attend a specified session or 
specified sessions of the World Health Assem- 
bly of the Organization not to exceed three 
delegates of the United States and such num- 
ber of alternates as he may determine con- 
sistent with the rules of procedure of the 
World Health Assembly, One of the delegates 
shall be designated as the chief delegate. 
Whenever the United States becomes en- 
titled to designate a person to serve on the 
Executive Board of the Organization, under 
article 24 of the constitution of the Organi- 
zation, the President shall designate a repre- 
sentative of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
not to exceed one alternate to attend sessions 
of the Executive Board. Such representative 
must be a graduate of a recognized medical 
school and have spent not less than 10 years 
in active practice as a physician or surgeon. 
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Such representative shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$12,000 per annum and any such alternate 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
a@ rate not to exceed $10,000 per annum for 
such period or periods as the President may 
specify, except that no Member of the Senate 
or House of Representatives or officer of the 
United States who is thus designated shall 
be entitled to receive such compensation: 
Provided, That no person shall serve as such 
representative, delegate, or alternate until 
such person has been investigated as to loy- 
alty and security by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation: Provided further, That no citi- 
gen of or resident in the United States shall 
participate in any session, conference, or 
meeting, or other work of the World Health 
Organization or of any subordinate commit- 
tee or organization thereof without the con- 
sent of the Secretary of State. 5 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually to the Department of 
State— 

(a) such sums, not to exceed $1,920,000 per 
annum, as may be necessary for the payment 
by the United States of its share of the ex- 
penses of the Organization, including those 
incurred by the Interim Commission, as ap- 
portioned by the Health Assembly in accord- 
ance with article 56 of the Constitution of 
the Organization: Provided, however, That 
the annual United States quota of contribu- 
tion to the total budget of the Organization 
shall not be greater in proportion than the 
United States quota of contribution to the 
total budget of the United Nations; and 

(b) such additional sums, not to exceed 
$83,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947, as may be necessary to pay the expenses 
* incident to participation by the United States 
in the activities of the Organization, in- 
cluding— 

(1) salaries of the representative or rep- 
resentatives and alternates provided for in 
section 2 hereof, and appropriate staff, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, without regard to 
the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended; services as author- 
ized by section 15 of Public Law 600, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, allowances for living quarters, includ- 
ing heat, fuel, and light and cost-of-living 
allowances to persons temporarily stationed 
abroad; printing and binding without regard 
to section 11 of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 
U. S. C., 111), and section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended; and 

(2) such other expenses as the Secretary 
of State deems necessary to participation by 
the United States in the activities of the Or- 
ganization: Provided, That the provisions of 
section 6 of the act of July 30, 1946, Public 
Law 565, Seventy-ninth Congress, and regu- 
lations thereunder, applicable to expenses in- 
curred pursuant to that act shall be appli- 
cable to any expenses incurred pursuant to 
this paragraph (b) (2). 

Sec. 4. In adopting this joint resolution 
the Congress does so with the understanding 
that, in the absence of any provision in the 
World Health Organization Constitution for 
withdrawal from the Organization, the 
United States reserves its right to withdraw 
from the Organization on a 1-year notice: 
Provided, however, That the financial obli- 
gations of the United States to the Organi- 
zation shall be met in full for the Organiza- 
tion’s current fiscal year. 

Sec. 5. In adopting this joint resolution, 
the Congress does so with the understand- 
ing that nothing in the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization in any manner 
commits the United States to enact any spe- 
cific legislative program regarding any mat- 
ters referred to in said Constitution. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection the Senate will disagree to 
the amendment of the House, ask for a 
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conference with the House thereon, and, 
by unanimous consent, the Chair will 
name the conferees. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
senior Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
VANDENBERG], the senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. ConnaLLy], and the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LET US REMEMBER OUR DEAD—POEM BY 
HARRY H. SCHLACHT 

[| Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a poem entitled “Let 
Us Remember Our Dead,” written by Harry 
H. Schlacht, and published in the New York 
Journal-American of May 30, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


PRAYER OF ISRAEL REBORN—POEM BY 
KATE 8S. HEYMAN 
{Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a poem entitied 
“Prayer of Israel Reborn,” by Kate Selma 
Heyman, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTRONICS FOR AIR LANES—ARTICLE 
BY HAROLD MANSFIELD 

[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Achilles Heel,” relating to the devel- 
opment of electronics for air lanes, written 
by Harold Mansfield, and published in the 
April issue of the Boeing Airplane Co. maga- 
zine, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR McCLELLAN BE- 
FORE SOUTHERN CYPRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION AND ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES 
{Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by him at a convention of the South- 
ern Cypress Association and Associated In- 

dustries, at Jacksonville, Fla., on May 26, 

1948, which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained 
consent for a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to sit during the session of the 
Senate this afternoon. 


STAMPS COMMEMORATING ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE POUL- 
TRY BUSINESS 


Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday on the call of the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar, the Senate passed 
Senate Joint Resolution 154. This res- 
olution authorizes the issuance of a spe- 
cial series of stamps commemorative of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
poultry business of the United States. 
On last July 25 the House of Representa- 
tives passed House Joint Resolution 246, 
which is identical to the measure passed 
here yesterday. The Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has not 
reported House Joint Resolution 246, al- 
though, of course, it did report the Sen- 
ate version. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service be discharged from further con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 246 
and ask, further, unanimous consent that 
the vote on the passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 154 be reconsidered and that 
consideration of that measure be indefi- 
nitely postponed. And, then, I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
and passage of House Joint Resolution 
246, thus clearing the measure for the 
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signature of the President, and putting 
the Senate in the position of adopting 
identically the same measure on the 
same piece of paper as the one that came 
from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the House joint resolu- 
tion by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 246) to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemora- 
tive of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the poultry industry in the United States, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Post 
Offices and Civil Service is discharged 
from further consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 246, 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 246? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire if this is the same 
resolution which passed the Senate pre- 
viously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
identical with the one which passed the 
Senate yesterday. 

Without objection, a motion will be en- 
tered to reconsider the vote on the pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution 154, and 
the House will be requested to return the 
joint resolution to the Senate. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
today in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
J. R. FARRINGTON, Delegate from Hawaii, 
which I request be printed in the Recorp. 
Immediately following the letter, I ask 
that the attached open letter to the 
Honolulu Advertiser also be printed. 
Mr. Farrincton’s letter is fully explana- 
tory, and I am very glad to comply, with 
his request that his letter and the ac- 
companying letter or article be included 
in the body of the Recorp. I should also 
like to state that the statements in for- 
mer insertions were not my statements, 
but were quotations from others. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1948. 
Senator HucH Butier, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Butter: 1. the record of the 
hearings held qn April 15 by the Committee 
on Interior and Insuler Affairs of the Senate 
on statehood for Hawaii there appears a 
letter addressed to you under date of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, by W. H. Hill, of Hilo, Hawaii, 
a member of the Senate of the Territory of 
Hawaii. The letter appears on page 469 of 
the proceedings, and was incorporated in the 
Recorp at your request. I was not given 
the opportunity to read the letter prior to its 
presentation or to answer the allegations that 
it contains. Neither was I questioned about 
any of the points raised when I appeared 
before the committee as a witness. 

Mr. Hill makes this statement: 

“I think it well to point out that Delegate 
JOSEPH R. FaRRINGTON, who is active in the 
movement for immediate statehood, was en- 
dorsed by this CIO-PAC and reciprocated 
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with the unequivocal support by his news- 
paper of the CIO program in Hawaii.” 

The statement “reciprocated with the un- 
equivocal support by his newspaper of the 
CIO program in Hawaii” is false. 

It is a fabrication that was created during 
the campaign of 1946 by the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser, a competing newspaper in Honolulu, 
which supported the election to Congress of 
my Democratic opponent, William H. Borth- 
wick. 

The CIO-PAC Committee was a local or- 
ganization representing a certain portion of 
labor in Hawaii. The endorsement of this 
organization was aggressively sought by Mr. 
Borthwick, with the support of Gov. I. M. 
Stainback, a Democrat, who was appointed 
to this position by President Truman. 

The committee endorsed my candidacy on 
its own volition and solely because of its 
belief that my reelection would advance the 
cause of statehood for Hawaii. 

I did not support then nor do I support 
now the CIO program. I am a Republican 
and was elected to Congress as such. 

The people of Hawaii were fully apprised 
of this situation, and despite unwarranted 
attacks on me, that were largely the result 
of a strike in the sugar industry that was 
then in progress, I was reelected by a very 
substantial majority. 

The record of the Senate’s consideration 
on May 20 of the resolution offered by Sena- 
tor KNowLanr, of California, a resolution 
which he offered on his own volition to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration of H. R. 49, shows that you introduced 
into your comment under unanimous con- 
sent a pamphlet and certain unsigned let- 
ters that repeat allegations similar to those 
made by Senator Hill that reflect on my 
character as a public official. 

I was present on the floor of the Senate 
during the course of your remarks. In ask- 
ing that these unsigned letters be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp you did not 
disclose the fact that they contained un- 
friendly references tome. I regard these ref- 
erences to me in these anonymous state- 
ments as both untrue and extremely unfair. 

I request, therefore, that in fairness to me 
this letter be published in the Recorp 
and that following it be published the text 
of “an open letter to the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser,” addressed to the editor of that news- 
paper, under date of April 21, 1948, and pub- 
lished in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, of 
Honolulu, and the Hilo Tribune-Herald, of 
Hilo, Hawaii. I enclose a copy of the letter 
for that purpose. 

I think it is only fair also that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate be informed that there is 
nothing whatsoever contained in the allega- 
tions about me appearing in the material 
inserted in the Recorp that was not a matter 
of public information and widespread discus- 
sion in Hawaii prior to the election of 1946 
and was not available to Senator Guy Corpon, 
of Oregon, when he investigated the question 
of statehood for Hawaii as chairman of your 
Subcommittee on Territories, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Hawaii. 





[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of April 
22, 1948] 


OFEN LETTER TO THE HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


, WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1948. 
EDITOR, THE HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN: 

Your editorial attack of April 18 surprised 
me for only one reason. 

This is that it appeared within less than 4 
days after the president, publisher, and gen- 
eral manager of your newspaper, Lorrin P. 
Thurston, arrived in Washington to join with 
me in a series of conferences on statehood 
for Hawaii, to be among my guests at lunch- 
eon at the capital, and at supper in my home 

when my wife and children were hosts to 
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many of our good friends in Washington, and 
to commend me warmly for my statement 
last Thursday before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

I am sure that if Lorrin thought that I 
was a Communist sympathizer, a fellow trav- 
eler, and had any doubt about my support- 
ing the American form of government, all of 
which you seem to have, he would have been 
unwilling to join with me in these confer- 
ences and to have accepted any of my hospi- 
tality. 

I think the plain truth is that neither of 
you have any such doubts, as I happen to 
have learned that Lorrin came on here as the 
result of a few adroitly placed telephone calls 
from you to personnel on the staff of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. 

Naturally they felt they had no other alter- 


e@native than to inspire the motion that 


brought about the action of the chamber of 
commerce in sending Lorrin on to Wash- 
ington to join in the fight for statehood. 

I am not complaining about this, but it 
seems to me that if you want me to be frank 
the least you can do is to be the same 
yourself. 

So ‘far as the balance of the editorial is 
concerned, it merely repeats allegations you 
have been making continuously since the fall 
of 1946 when you attempted to defeat me for 
reelection, to send a Democrat to Congress, 
and destroy my usefulness as a public 
servant. 

None of these has succeeded, as the results 
of the election and my record in this Congress 
have shown. You should know this even if 
you have been unwilling to keep your readers 
informed of what I have done. 

Your files for September and October 1946 
will show that I met both from the stump 
and in radio talks the charges that I sought 
the endorsement of the CIO-PAC and ap- 
proved the latter’s program. 

I did neither. 

The CIO-PAC endorsed my reelection of its 
own volition. 

This was a voluntary act on its part taken 
despite the fact that the same endorsement 
was aggressively sought by William Borth- 
wick, my Democratic opponent, whose elec- 
tion was strongly urged by yourself and your 
new-found friend, Gov. Ingram M. Stainback. 

I did not endorse the CIO-PAC program. 
The CIO-PAC endorsed my position on state- 
hood for Hawaii and nothing beyond that. 
And this was entirely consistent with the Re- 
publican platform, which promised coopera- 
tion with all groups in the community in 
seeking statehood for Hawaii. 

Statements that other considerations were 
involved in this incident are lies. 

The Star-Bulletin’s policy in handling the 
news of industrial controversies had been an 
object of criticism from certain sources long 
before this incident ever arose. This was the 
result of the Star-Bulletin’s determination to 
present fully and objectively both sides of 
industrial disputes. 

Allegations that consideration of news pol- 
icy entered in any way, directly or indirectly, 
into the action taken by the CIO-PAC on my 
candidacy for reelection are a fabrication of 
your own, created to serve your own partisan 
and commercial purposes, regardless of what 
you or anyone else says, and what is more, I 
believe you know it is. 

During the campaign you dubbed me 
“Statehood Joe” and lambasted me from 
hell to breakfast because I insisted my re- 
turn to Congress was important to the ad- 
vancement of legislation for statehood for 
Hawaii. 

In the light of what has happened, in the 
light of the election of Republicans to control 
in both Houses of Congress, and in the light 
of the progress made on statehood for Hawaii, 
are you so bold as to suggest now that the 
election of Mr. Borthwick, a Democrat, would 
have served the best interests of Hawali and 

of statehood? 
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I think it is completely plain now to the 
people of the Territory, if it is not to you, that 
the election of Mr. Borthwick would have 
served only the Governor's desire that a well- 
trained undertaker be chosen to arrange for 
an early funeral for statehood for Hawaii. 

It is plain this measure would have been 
dead from the day Mr. Borthwick took office. 

Now as to the question of communism, let 
me say this: 

You suggest yourself some doubt that I 
have any sympathy with communism. The 
fact of the matter is that you don’t dare to 
say this in your news columns because you 
know it is both untrue and libelous. This is 
one thing you can’t say about me as a public 
Official and get away with, although you have 
been doing your best to lead people to believe 
this without saying it. 

I do not now and never have had any sym- 
pathy with the Communist Party or any of 
its friends anywhere. It is today recognized 
as an instrument of Soviet Russia’s imperial- 
ist program. 

Its preachments of class and religious 
hatred are the antithesis of all we stand for in 
this country and particularly venomous in 
their application to Hawaii. 

It is our responsibility to expose this ac- 
tivity wherever it manifests itself in Hawaii 
and to correct the conditions on which it 
thrives. 

This is a national program in whose solu- 
tion we can participate with infinitely greater 
effectiveness as a State than within the re- 
strictions of the territorial form of govern- 
ment. 

I am sure you agree with the foregoing. 
Otherwise you would not have so assiduously 
sought to have Lorrin sent on to Washington 
to assist in the fight for statehood. 

But where I don’t agree with you is in 
your practice of accusing your competitors 
and those who are in disagreement with you 
on other issues of being Communist sym- 
pathizers. 

This is an old game that almost anyone can 
see through. But it is nevertheless unfor- 
tunate, as the cry of “Wolf, Wolf” on this 
issue completely destroys any confidence peo- 
ple may have when the alarm you sound is 
genuine. 

I believe this is just the position in which 
you put yourself in your last attack on me. 

And I am sure most of the Republicans 
who haven't forgotten your campaign to elect 
a Democrat to Congress and your current 
manifestations of love and affection for Gov- 
ernor Stainback feel exactly the same way. 
Sincerely yours, 








STATEHOOD JOE. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, last 
night I made the statement relative to 
the session today that unless the dis- 
placed-persons legislation was passed in 
the afternoon session we would hold a 
night session tonight. It is impossible 
at this hour to decide whether the bill 
will be passed or not. There are 16 
amendments to be considered. It seems 
to me that it is only fair that I should 
say now that there will be a night ses- 
sion tonight, and that all Senators 
should prepare for it. It is our present 
intention, if it meets with the approval 
of the Senate, to continue in session this 
afternoon and tonight until at least 9 
or 10 o’clock. If the displaced-persons 
bill is concluded, we intend to proceed 
with the draft bill, which will be made the 
unfinished business. I think now is the 
time to make the announcement. I hope 
I can obtain the full cooperation of all 
Senators, that a quorum will always be 
present, and that we can expedite the 
work before the Senate. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is it con- 
templated to hold a Saturday session 
this week? 

Mr. WHERRY.. We have not yet an- 
nounced a Saturday session this week. 
We have announced Saturday sessions 
for the 2 weeks following. I am inclined 
to think that there will be a session this 
Saturday. The reason we did not an- 
nounce it was that a number of com- 
mittees were holding meetings. An an- 
nouncement will be made either tomor- 
row or next day. I feel that the Senate 
should be advised that there may be a 
Saturday session this week. That an- 
nouncement will be made later. How- 
ever, it is definitely intended that there 
shall be Saturday sessions in the follow- 
ing weeks. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. I 
thought we ought at least to have 
warning. 


CONSIDERATION OF TREATIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with the Executive 
Calendar. There are now four treaties 
on the Executive Calendar which were 
reported on May 26, 1948. All four of 
them deal almost exclusively with purely 
technical matters. They represent a 
year’s work on the part of technicians 
not only in the administrative branch of 
the Government, but also in the legisla- 
tive branch. They involve exhaustive 
studies by all the legislative authorities 
involved. 

Last week end the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations sent a 
letter to each Member of the Senate 
transmitting brief résumés of the treaties 
and indicating their technical character, 
and asking Senators to notify the chair- 
man if they had any objections. 

It is perfectly obvious that these 
treaties cannot be taken up if they are 
the subject of controversy. In the opin- 
ion of the Chair no controversy is in- 
volved; but in view of the situation as 
indicated, the Chair again requests Sena- 
tors who think they have any doubts 
about any of these subjects to communi- 
cate with the Chair, if possible, during 
the course of the day. Before the session 
ends this evening the Chair would like 
to ask for an executive session to ratify 
the four treaties, which, the Chair re- 
peats, are essentially technical in char- 
acter, but represent an amount of labor 
in preparation which it would be quite 
tragic to waste as a result of adjourn- 
ment without action. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
G offered by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself 
and other Senators. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH]). 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield to me for 
@ quorum call? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Baldwin 


Ball 
Bricker 
Bridges 


Brooks 
Buck 
Butler 
Byrd 
Cain 
Capehart 
Capper 


Hatch 
Hawkes 


Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pepper 
Reed 


Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 


Donnell 
Downey 
Dworshak 
Eastiand 


Thomas, Okla. 
Thomas, Utah 
Thye 
Tydings 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Ferguson Wherry 
Flanders White 
Fulbright Williams 
George Wilson 
Green Young 
Gurney 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrEwstTEr] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. RosBertson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin {[Mr. Witey] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Barktey], 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Mayeank], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Texas {Mr. 
O’DanIEL], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Eighty-three Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to address myself to the pending 
question, which is the amendment let- 
tered “G” in the series of amendments 
submitted by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], for himself and other 
Senators. This amendment proposes, 
on page 2, lines 5 and 6, to strike out 
the date “December 22, 1945,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the date “April 21, 1947.” 

These respective dates have to do with 
the determination of what is meant in 
the bill by “eligible displaced persons.” 
On page 2 of the pending bill the fol- 
lowing language appears: 

(c) “Eligible displaced person” means a 
displaced person as defined in subsection (b) 
above, (1) who on or after September 1, 1939, 
and on or before December 22, 1945, entered 
Germany, Austria, or Italy, and who on 
January 1, 1948, was in Italy or the Ameri- 
can sector, the British sector, or the French 
sector of either Berlin or Vienna or the 


Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
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American zone, the British zone, or the 
French zone of either Germany or Austria— 


And so forth. The only difference be- 
tween those proposing the amendment 
on this point and the committee is the 
question whether the date should be, as 
indicated in the bill, December 22, 1945, 
when these people entered those zones, or 
whether, as we claim, the date should be 
April 21, 1947. I shall address myself to 
the issue presented by the suggested 
change of date. 

The pending amendment proposes to 
substitute the critical date of April 21, 
1947, for the date of December 22, 1945, 
in the definition of eligible displaced per- 
sons in section 2, page 2, line 2, of the 
committee bill. 

The question of the date of eligibility is 
important because it involves serious ad- 
ministrative problems, as well as practi- 
cal and humanitarian considerations. 
The proposed date, April 21, 1947, which 
date I am supporting, was the date fixed 
by General Clay, commander of the occu- 
pation forces in Germany, on which the 
displaced persons camps in the American 
zone of Germany would be closed to fur- 
ther admissions. It was necessary to set 
a date because of the fluctuating move- 
ment through our occupation zones of 
the various types of displaced persons, 
including refugees from the various oc- 
cupied countries. In fixing an authori- 
tative date, it was made possible for the 
occupying authorities and eventually the 
International Refugee Organization defi- 
nitely to catalog and check up on all the 
displaced persons who might be eligible 
for ultimate repatriation or resettlement 
by the IRO. 

Let me emphasize that point for a mo- 
ment. Iam trying to demonstrate to my 
colleagues that we have a very definite 
package, if we may call it that, of dis- 
Placed persons for whom the United 
States is responsible and of whom we 
must make some dispostion. We have 
already gone as far as We Can g0, appar- 
ently, and the IRO has gone as far as it 
can go, in repatriating these people; and 
we have, as General Clay pointed out 
when he closed the camps, fixed a date, 
namely, April 21, 1947, after which we 
have been unwilling to accept any more 
persons into the camps where we are re- 
sponsible. That was the date fixed. 
Whether we agree about it or not, we 
have the responsibility of dealing with 
that problem. 

As soon as that date was fixed, we be- 
gan cataloging everyone in the camps, as 
of that date, for whom we were respons- 
ible and of whom we would have to make 
some disposition, and we turned over that 
responsibility to the IRO as soon as the 
IRO came into existence. That catalog- 
ing has continued since then, and I am 
advised it has been completed. It pre- 
sents the complete package as to the re- 
sponsibility of the United States as far 
as the displaced persons are concerned. 
That is why I insist that for administra- 
tive purposes and for all other purposes 
that is the date we should adopt, in place 
of the date fixed by the committee. Both 
the American occupying authorities in 
Germany and Austria and the IRO itself 
in Geneva have complete data with re- 
gard to all those who may be eligible 
under the definitions for resettlement. 
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It is for this reason primarily that I re- 
ferred to the date of April 21, 1947, as 
the critical date. 

The date of December 22, 1945, which 
appears in the pending bill, limits the eli- 
gibility of displaced persons to those who 
entered Germany, Austria, or Italy be- 
tween September 1, 1939 and December 
22, 1845. The date obviously excludes 
any refugees who entered those coun- 
tries between December 22, 1945, and 
the so-called critical date, April 21, 1947. 
There is a period of a little less than 2 
years during which we assumed responsi- 
bility in our camps for certain persons— 
I shall try to describe the status of those 
persons—who came into our camps be- 
tween those two dates. 

In advocating this change of date, as 
proposed in the pending amendment, let 
me develop more in detail the reasons 
supporting the change: 

First. The earlier date, as contained 
in the committee bill, apparently was se- 
lected merely because it was the date of 
issuance of the President’s directive mak- 
ing regular immigration quota numbers 
available to displaced persons, and giv- 
ing them priorities for such quota num- 
bers. There was nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s directive which necessarily fixed 
December 22, 1945 as a limit for eligi- 
bility. There is no valid and logical con- 
nection that I can find between this date 
and the fundamental issues presented by 
the displaced persons problem. There is 
no relationship between this date and the 
responsibility of the United States. 
When I say “responsibility,” I refer to the 
people in the camps in the American 
zones of Germany and Austria whom we 
are now taking care of or whom we took 
care of until the IRO took over, and for 
whom we still have the responsibility of 
seeing that they are looked after, and 
that ultimately some disposition is made 
of them. 

Apparently the object of selecting the 
December 1945 date was to include only 
those displaced persons who had been 
forcibly brought into Germany, Austria, 
and Italy by the Axis countries for their 
war purposes. Presumably the commit- 
tee had in mind that we should feel a 
responsibility only for those who were 
brought in by force by the Axis countries, 
to work for them during the war. 

Apparently the framers of the pending 
bill felt there should be a distinction be- 
tween those forcibly brought in and 
those refugees who came in voluntarily 
because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution. Even if such a distinction were 
defensible, which I submit it is not, in 
light of the way the whole situation has 
developed, it would not be achieved by 
the earlier date—that is, by December 22, 
1945. This is because of the fact that a 
great number of persons now present in 
the camps came in voluntarily prior to 
December 22, 1945, as refugees fleeing 
before the advance of the Russian 
armies. If we try to decide between 
those who were forcibly brought in and 
those who came in because of fear, we 
do not arrive at a clear distinction, be- 
cause prior to December 1945 there were 
many who fied because of the Russian 
armies. 

Since there was no registration as of 
December 22, 1945—and a moment ago 
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I pointed out that the registration has 
been made as of the later date of April 
22, 1947—it is now impossible to distin- 
guish between those voluntary refugees 
and those who were forcibly brought into 
Germany for war-production purposes. 

But beyond this point, the earlier date 


of December 1945 would exclude other ° 


refugees who, for the same reasons, fled 
into the same areas between December 
1945 and the critical date of April 1947 
from Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Poland, all of whom were accepted 
and treated by our armies on the same 
basis as those who had been taken care 
of prior to December 1945. 

The people who came into our zones 
because they would not accept the con- 
trol of their countries by foreign dicta- 
tors, were accepted by our camps until 
April 21, 1947; and I can see no logical 
reason for treating them differently from 
those who came in prior to December 22, 
1945. ° 

I submit, therefore, the date of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, contained in the bill has no 
official standing, but does not accomplish 
what apparently was its purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between classes of displaced 
persons—that is, those forcibly brought 
in and the refugees who fled for fear of 
persecution—and leads to unnecessary 
difficulties and confusion in administra- 
tion. It would be very difficult to make 
such a distinction in light of the fact 
that our cataloging brings us down to 
April 21, 1947; and I refer to both our 
own catalog and the IRO catalog. 
Those persons have been very carefully 
screened and cataloged for whatever dis- 
position is made by means of our legis- 
lation or any other legislation for dealing 
with this problem. 

Second. The later date is preferable 
from an administrative standpoint. 

The date of April 21, 1947, which as I 
have stated was the date determined by 
General Clay for closing admissions to 
the camps, has an official standing and 
establishes a clear and logical basis on 
which to determine eligibility of dis- 
placed persons. The order of General 
Clay, fixing that date, after which no 
further admission of displaced persons 
to the camps would take place, also pro- 
vided, as I said before, for registration 
of displaced persons, and therefore this 
date is the more practical, and the only 
date for determining eligibility with any 
accuracy. 

Should we use the earlier date, as pro- 
vided in the bill, we would be in diffi- 
culty from the beginning. Without any 
clear basis for determining eligibility, it 
would be up to the individual to produce 
records showing his own eligibility. 
This would not only present a most diffi- 
cult administrative problem, but would 
undoubtedly lead to the temptation to 
falsify records and to produce fraudulent 
documents, which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has called to our 
attention in his opening remarks. We 
admit that there has been a large degree 
of fraud, but it is because we have not 
had an intelligent method of cataloging 
these people and determining the ones 
with whom we have to deal. I submit 
that the date, April 21, 1947, which is 
General Clay’s deadline, is the logical 
date. 
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If we adopt the later date, which I am 
advocating, which is the official “Gen- 
eral Clay” date, at which time a complete 
registration was made, we have indis- 
putable evidence of eligibility, and we 
have it in a very convenient form. It 
makes the administrative problem com- 
paratively simple. Even those who en- 
tered after April 21, 1947, on a hardship 
basis, are easily distinguishable from 
those who were in the camps before that 
date, so that we know who they are and 
there can be no problem of eligibility 
arising from fraud. We shall have our 
catalog made up as of April 21, 1947, and 
anybody who comes in after that will 
not be eligible. The point is that those 
who entered after the April 21, 1947, date 
would not be eligible, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and if we accept the 
earlier date of December 1945 as a cut- 
off, we have no sure criterion by which 
to judge this particular point. I am 
pleading now for administrative sim- 
plicity in respect to this matter. 

It was for these reasons that the 
earlier cut-off date, as provided for in 
the bill, namely, December 22, 1945, 
which is the date of the President’s origi- 
nal directive, was severely criticized by 
the subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs which made a 
study of this particular point last sum- 
mer. As a matter of fact, the earlier 
date has since been changed by admin- 
istrative action to the so-called critical 
date of April 21, 1947, for the purpose of 
putting the provisions of the President’s 
directive into effect. It is now the 
established date for giving priority under 
our immigration laws. April 21, 1947, 
is the date that has been recognized 
since General Clay made his important 
announcement with regard to closing the 
camps as the official date for determin- 
ing what the size and what the dimen- 
sions and what the quality of our pack- 
ages are to be. 

Third. Aside from these administra- 
tive considerations, however, the human- 
itarian side of the picture emphasizes 
the preference for the later date. The 
problem of displaced persons is basically 
one of a wartime conuition, and its after- 
math of dislocation and disruption. It 
involves those who were displaced be- 
cause of conditions resulting from the 
war just as much as those who were dis- 
placed forcibly during the conduct of 
the war. It should therefore include 
those who fled before the occupation 
armies of the Communist dictatorship, 
and those who fled from their home- 
lands because of fear of political or reli- 
gious persecution, because they are just 
as much entitled to displaced persons 
status as those who were forcibly de- 
ported. 

I recognize, in making this statement, 
that we must find a stopping place some- 
where and must determine the dimen- 
sions of the problem with which we have 
to deal. For the reasons I have enu- 
merated above, it seems to me obvious 
that the date of April 21, 1947, fixed by 
General Clay, and which is the basis of 
the registration program, is fair and 
equitable to all concerned and can rea- 
sonably be used to solve this particular 
part of our problem. The earlier date 
of December 22, 1945, works a very 
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special injustice on a large number of 
displaced persons who it would seem 
should have equal consideration under 
this proposed act. It is clear thai the 
plight of those who came in after 1945, 
and up to the time the camps were 
closed in 1947, representing the 2-year 
period, is as great as those who entered 
Germany, Austria, or Italy prior to that 
date. ‘Their reasons for not returning to 
their place of origin are the same as 
those of any other displaced persons. 
Furthermore, all these persons are eli- 
gible for DP status under the constitu- 
tion of the IRO. So there is no con- 
flict with the IRO definition. 

By all the principles of basic human 
rights upon which our Government is 
founded, it should be the purpose of this 
bill to insure that within the groups se- 
lected for resettlement there shall be no 
discrimination in favor of or against any 
racial, religious, or national element or 
group. One unfortunate consequence of 
using the 1945 cut-off date would be a 
harsh discrimination against a large 
number of the Jewish element of the 
present displaced persons population. 
Many of these poor people fied from fear 
of pogroms and other persecution in Po- 
land, the Ukraine, and the Balkan States. 
They are, in fact, displaced persons, the 
same as those who entered the camps 
before them. They are the victims of the 
anti-Semitic drive started by Hitler in 
his outrageous persecutions of the Jewish 
people during the war, with its resulting 
aftermath, leaving literally thousands of 
homeless persons without a country and 
not wanted. To discriminate against 
these people would not be in keeping with 
tke spirit which motivates the legisla- 
tion we are now considering. 

As a matter of fact, the total number 
involved is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000, of which our proportion 
might be perhaps one-third, or approxi- 
mately that. It would be about 50,000 
people, or a little more, of the entire 
group I am discussing. 

it is to be sincerely hoped that an early 
settlement of the Palestine situation may 
contribute to the solution of this dis- 
tressing problem. But in the meantime, 
the opportunity is certainly afforded for 
the United States to work with the other 
members of the United Nations in wel- 
coming a fair proportion of these un- 
fortunate people to start their lives anew 
in our own free country. 

Our action in my judgment may well 
contribute to the acceleration of an 
equitable settlement of the Palestine 
question, if we are willing to accept some 
of these people in the United States. 

Fourth. Practical considerations re- 
quire us to use the date of April 21, 1947, 
rather than the December 1945 date. 
For practical reasons it is just as neces- 
sary to resettle displaced persons who 
entered camps between December 22, 
1945, and April 21, 1947, as it is to re- 
settle those who entered before that time. 
They present to us who have the re- 
sponsibility for them, because they are 
in our camps, the same problems as that 
presented by those who entered before 
the earlier date, for we have them on our. 
hands; our armies have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for them, and they are in our 
care. So long as we are in Germany, we 
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shall have them in our care, unless we 
settle them somewhere else. We cannot 
turn them out on the already disrupted 
economy of the countries of western 
Europe. Unless they are accepted by the 
other countries according to the plan 
which is attempted to be worked out, it 
*will be a matter for IRO. We cannot 
forcibly turn them out and say to them, 
“You have got to go to Belgium, to 
France, or to some other country.” We 
cannot repatriate them forcibly to the 
countries of their origin. To do that 
would be to follow the suggestion of the 
Soviets that these people be forced to go 
back to the countries of their origin. It 
means they would go back to immediate 
persecution and probable destruction. 

The permanent problem of displaced 
persons will therefore never be settled, 
so far as the responsibility of the United 
States is concerned, unless those who 
entered the camps between the two 
critical dates are accorded the same 
rights as to eligibility as all other dis- 
placed persons. These persons have suf- 
fered the same uprooting and persecu- 
tion as those who were forcibly dislocated 
by the Nazis during hostilities. Their 
problems and miseries are as great as 
any other displaced persons. 

As a matter of fact, this group includes 
only about 20 percent of the total dis- 
placed persons problem, and therefore 
our share would be a comparatively small 
fraction of the 200,000 total which we 
propose to admit during the next 2 years. 
It will of course in no way increase that 
total. We have decided by our action 
here that the ceiling shall be 200,000. 
We are not increasing that by this sug- 
gestion. We are simply suggesting that 
the people who came in between the 
dates mentioned shall be eligible, and a 
comparatively small fraction of them 
would be included in our over-all figure. 
I am confident this number will be no 
great problem so far as ultimate reset- 
tlement is concerned. By our program, 
under the defense bill, with which we are 
in accord, care is taken to provide that 
no one shall even leave foreign shores for 
this country until we find for him a 
proper place and a suitable occupation 
so as to enable him to fit into our 
economy. 

In light of the foregoing consideration, 
it is submitted that the date of eligibility, 
as proposed in the present bill, should 
be changed from December 22, 1945, to 
April 21, 1947, as provided in the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. [I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has just 
been discussing the change of date. I 
want to make the situation clear for the 
Recorp. If I understand correctly, the 
only effect of changing the date will be 
to establish a uniform date. The one 
established by the bill would then corre- 
spond with the President’s directive, the 
recommendations of General Clay, and 
also the date fixed by IRO. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. I may 
say that the President’s directive was 
originally the date that appears in the 
committee bill, but since that time it has 
been changed to coincide with the so- 
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called General Clay date. The date we 
are advocating in this amendment, April 
21, 1947, is the date, as the Senator sug- 
gests, fixed by the IRO to determine the 
status of displaced persons. 

Mr. HATCH. By the adoption of the 
amendment we shall avoid the confusion 
of having different dates with respect to 
different agencies, and shall have one 
uniform date. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is entirely 
correct on that point. 

Mr. HATCH. Changing the date will 
not in any way change the number of 
people who will be eligible to come to the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH. No. As I have stated, 
we have decided, by the amendment 
which was adopted a few days ago, that 
200,000 shall be the ceiling. The change 
of date will not in any way affect that 
number. It will make the entire prob- 
lem easier to adjust. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], for him- 
self, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. McGratu], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse], is a 
companion amendment to the one upon 
which the Senate voted yesterday. 

To point out as clearly as I can what 
the amendment accomplishes, I call at- 
tention to the bill itself, on page 2, lines 
3, 4, 5, and 6. It will be noted there 
that— 

(c) “Eligible displaced person” means a 
displaced person as defined in subsection (b) 
above, (1) who on or after September 1, 1939, 
and on or before December 22, 1945, entered 
Germany, Austria, or Italy. 


The purpose of the fixing of datcs was 
to designate who would be considered 
eligible to come in under the terms of 
the bill. It will be noticed that there is 
a difference in definition between a dis- 
placed person and an eligible displaced 
person. The necessity for that differ- 
ence is apparent, because there are many 
more displaced persons than can pos- 
sibly be taken in under any ideas ad- 
vanced by Members of the Congress or 
by anyone else. It will be remembered 
that, as to displaced persons, it is 
claimed, under the IRO definition, that 
there are many millions of them. Early 
in the discussion of the question I 
pointed out that not only were there ap- 
proximately 600,000 displaced persons in 
the American zones in Germany and 
Austria, but that there are displaced 
persons in the British zone and the 
French zone. Furthermore, there are 
displaced persons’ camps throughout the 
Middle East. There are persons who 
claim displaced persons’ status in North 
Africa; there are displaced persons who 
claim that status in China. As we were 
advised by the acting head of the PCIRO. 
the International Refugee Organization 
which is acting today, representatives of 
the new State of Pakistan claimed that 
there were 10,000,000 citizens of that new 
country who were displaced. Moreover, 
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the heads of some of the churches have 
told the members of the committee who 
went abroad last fall, when we met them 
in Geneva, Switzerland, that there were 
perhaps 10,000,000 more persons who 
would be brought into the western sec- 
tions of Europe and who were on the 
move westward. Further than that, 
there are 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 Volks- 
deutche whose situation was so well and 
so eloquently described yesterday by the 
able Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. Therefore there are a great 
number of displaced persons. 
became a question of with which group 
of the displaced persons we should deal 
and attempt to legislate with respect to 
their entry into this country. 

Mr. President, I have a very interest- 
ing letter upon that point which I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ators. It bears the heading “Council on 
European refugee organizations, 416-22 
Tongshan Road, Shanghai.” It was 
written on May 15, and was received by 
my office on May 24 in the course of this 
debate. I shall read the letter. It is 
very enlightening upon the subject of 
the great number of persons who have 
been classed as displaced persons under 
the idea of the IRO. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Sir: Of the 6,000 central European refu- 
gees still left in Shanghai, the vast majority 
falls under the oversubscribed quotas under 
the American immigration law. Their situa- 
tion is hopeless, they cannot and do not 
want to go back to their homelands, and all 
countries have closed their doors upon them. 
Their only chance of ever again leading nor- 
mal lives is to go to the United States. 


Let me interpolate that we hear this 
cry from all over the world. That is the 
reason, Mr. President, why I would en- 
join upon my colleagues of the Senate 
great care in dealing with the subject, 
because this country of ours today, as 
was also true after the First World War, 
finds itself in the position of being the 
land toward which the movement of all 
peoples is directed. As I pointed out yes- 
terday, our immigration laws were 
brought about by the same situation 
after the First World War. We are con- 
fronted with a similar situation today, 
upon even a larger scale. So we must 
bear in mind that, great as our sympathy 
may be for any people anywhere, we 
have a problem to meet here at home, 
when persons not only from central 
Europe, but from Shanghai, Pakistan, 
and north Africa are all headed for this 
country. We should deal with the ques- 
tion with fairness; our sympathy is with 
those who are displaced and distressed; 
we want to be helpful; but, at the same 
time, as practical men representing the 
people and the well-being of this great 
country, we must approach it from a 
practical point of view. We must indeed 
be animated by sympathy, but we can- 
not, and we know we cannot, take care, 
within the boundaries of this land, of 
all of the people who have been classed 
as displaced persons throughout the 
world. 

I continue to read the letter, because 
it points out the feeling of those who are 
in Shanghai. I might say it well points 
out the feeling of those who are in India, 


It then - 
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Pakistan, north Africa, and in the Middle 
East where the IRO is exercising its 
jurisdiction. It will show indeed the 
vastness of the problem and the great 
number of displaced persons as classified 
under IRO. I continue to read: 


But under the present law, they would 
have to wait from up to 3 years in the best 
and up to 100 years in the worst cases, So 
they had pinned all their hopes on the bills 
providing for an increased admittance of 
DP’s now before Congress. 

Unfortunately the two bills commonly 
credited with the best prospects of becoming 
law, the Wiley (Revercomb) and the Fellows 
bills both seem to apply to Europe only and 
to exclude Shanghai. 


I stop there, Mr. President, to say this: 
Of course the writer of the letter is in- 
terested in Shanghai. He does not men- 
tion the other places throughout the 
world. But what he says must apply 
with equal feeling in the hearts of those 
elsewhere. I continue to read: 


But on the other hand, they threaten to 
deprive us of the only slight advantage we 
hitherto had, of enjoying preference as bona 
fide DP’s under the Truman directive. The 
Wiley bill provides under section 7 flatly for 
an end to all preference for DP’s as from 
July 1, 1948— 


That is an incorrect statement— 


which would result in placing us on the same 
footing with the many nonrefugee Austrians, 
Poles, etc., who want to go to America, thus 
extending our waiting period indefinitely. 


There I say, Mr. President, he is cor- 
rect, and particularly correct, if the 
amendment offered and now pending be- 
fore the Senate is adopted. 

I continue the reading: 


The Wiley bill provides under section 7 
flatly for an end to all preference for DP’s 
as from July 1, 1948, which would result in 
placing us on the same footing with the 
many nonrefugee Austrians, Poles, etc., who 
want to go to America, thus extending our 
waiting period indefinitely. The Fellows bill 
would work out even more disastrously for 
us. For by mortgaging the small quotas of 
future years in favor of an increased ad- 
mittance of the DP’s now in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy, it would completely wipe 
out our chances not only for the present, 
but for many years to come as well. 

It would indeed be the height of irony 
if, by a bill ostensibly intended to better 
the lot of the DP’s, we Shanghai refugees 
would not only gain nothing, but even lose 
the only small advantage already granted to 
us in compensation of our many sufferings. 

Please do not close your eyes to our fate. 
We have gone through German concentra- 
tion camps, Japanese persecution, the dis- 
grace of the ghetto, bombardments, hunger, 
and misery. We are facing our tenth sum- 
mer in a subtropical climate, in dilapidated 
and overcrowded rooms, with inadequate 
hygienic conditions, threatened by infec- 
tious diseases. Eighty percent of us are 
partly or totally dependent on IRO and 
AJDC support. To all this has now come 
the political tension which, even if the worst 
is avoided, might any time explode into local 
disturbances. If, God forbid, something of 
this kind happens, we shudder at imagin- 
ing what may happen to the vast majority 
of us, living in a low-class wharf and factory 
district in the midst of a hostile and un- 
educated population. We have been twice 
saved from nearly certain death, but we 
cannot expect a miracle to repeat itself in- 
definitely. 

In the eleventh hour we appeal to you to 
use your influence to have us included in any 
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legislation for an increased admittance of 
DP’s into the United States. 
Yours very truly, 
CoUNCIL OF EUROPEAN REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Kart Repiscu, Chairman. 
SHANGHAI. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In a moment I 
shall yield. 

Let me say to my colleagues that this 
is a very appealing letter. Such letters 
come from all over the world, and they 
indicate the extent of the problem of 
displaced persons, the number of whom 
runs into the millions upon millions of 
persons under the general classification 
of the IRO. So it became necessary 
that there be some definition arrived at. 
Knowing that this country could not take 
any substantial part of them, it was 
necessary that a definition be arrived at 
as to who would be eligible to come in 
under any bill which might be passed 
by the Congress. 

As to those who were eligible, the words 
“eligible displaced persons” were used. 
Therefore I have given the background 
as to why there must be a definition in 
this bill. We cannot leave it wide open, 
we cannot say that we are going to take 
in persons from all the world. This coun- 
try cannot absorb them, with its 145,- 
000,000 population today, and with its 
serious housing problem. 

I know that today we have the wonder- 
ful blessing of employment. I know that 
never before have our people been so well 
supplied with the opportunity to work 
and make a living, and I have the heart 
and the faith that that condition will 
continue. I hope so. I pray so. Let me 
say, Mr. President, that if it should come 
about that we were facing cays of unem- 
ployment, as we have faced them in the 
past, there is not a man who would rise 
on this floor, with our people out of work 
in this country, and ask for the admis- 
sion in large numbers of people from any 
other section of the world. That is the 
problem we confront. We have to con- 
sider the conditions here at home. 

For my own part, I think the Senate 
has gone too far in the great number it 
has already fixed in the bill; but that is 
the will of the Senate. A number has 
been named. I think it is too great a bur- 
den upon this country, particularly under 
an experimental law such as is proposed, 
when we ought to have given it a trial to 
see if it would work, to see if we could 
house those affected by it, to see if we 
could find work for them here without 
displacing our own citizens. But the 
judgment has been rendered by the Sen- 
ate, and those of us who do not want that 
number must, in the result, accept the 
verdict of the majority. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Just a moment. 
So I say that it became absolutely es- 
sential to define who should be eligible 
out of the vast millions of people who 
have been classified, rightly or wrongly, 
as displaced, and so classified and defined 
under IRO. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that I am entirely 
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in accord with the approach he makes 
to the letter from China. Obviously we 
cannot deal with all the refugees or all 
the displaced persons in the world, no 
matter under what definition. 

I emphasized in my remarks, and I re- 
peat, that what we are trying to do in the 
proposed legislation is to deal with the 
problems presented to us by the displaced 
persons in Germany and Austria, in the 
camps for which we have been respon- 
sible. I merely take the date General 
Clay took, April 21, 1947, the date after 
which we said we could take no more 
people into these camps. I took that date 
for the administrative reasons I have 
mentioned, and I took it because those 
people have been definitely cataloged. 
We know who they are. So far as dealing 
with them is concerned, they can be 
handled in our over-all picture as to Ger- 
many and Austria. 

I am not in favor of our going out into 
the world any further than is the Sen- 
ator. Our viewpoint is the same. We are 
determining what the policy is with 
which we have to deal. That is why I 
emphasize this date. As I see it, it is the 
only practicable administrative date we 
can apply. If we took the earlier date, all 
we could do would be to exclude the 200,- 
000 people coming between the two dates, 
largely Jewish people who were subjected 
to pogroms and for whom we have a 
great sympathy. 

If we do not deal with them, they will 
still be on our hands in Germany, and 
we will have to deal with them there. I 
am deeply hopeful that the administra- 
tive problem will be settled, but we can- 
not turn our backs on these persons and 
say that we have no responsibility. They 
are in our camps. We are feeding them 
there, and we will continue to do so until 
they resettle elsewhere. 

I am not disagreeing with the over-all 
picture the Senator is presenting, or the 
suggestion he makes that we are not re- 
sponsible for displaced persons all over 
the world. We are responsible for those 
in Germany for whom we have assumed 
responsibility, because we have taken 
them into our camps. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
that I may ask a question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In a moment. 
Let me say to the able Senator from New 
Jersey, concerning the responsibility of 
this country, that this Government has 
subscribed to IRO by the action of the 
Senate, and we have appropriated some 
$73,500,000. IRO is operating these 
camps all over the world. If we are to 
be logical about the matter, if our con- 
nection with ITIRO means anything, we 
have just as much interest elsewhere as 
we have in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
But I would say to the Senator that we 
have had to establish a limit, not upon 
the basis of our action here, but upon a 
reasonable, sane, and practical basis. 
We have limited our participation to 
taking people from the zones of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, not only the 
American zones, but those over which 
the British have dominion and those over 
which the French have dominion. 

The Senator has made the statement 
that he wants to extend the date to April 
21, 1947, because it was the date fixed by 
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General Clay. I shall later want to ad- 
dress myself to that point, in order to 
show as well as I can that the date fixed 
by General Clay, to which he refers, has 
no more connection with the DP problem 
than any date that General Clay may 
have placed on any order he may have 
issued from general headquarters in Ber- 
lin. To that subject I shall address my- 
self later. - 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia permit 
me to ask the Senator from New Jersey a 
question? 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. As I understood the 
Senator from New Jersey, he referred to 
the order of General Clay as fixing April 
21, 1947, as the date for closing the dis- 
placed-persons camps in the American 
zones not only of Germany but of Austria. 
Is not the Senator in error in including 


Austria in that statement? Did General. 


Clay have any jurisdiction whatsoever 
over Austria? 

Mr. SMITH. I was under the impres- 
sion that General Clay cooperated with 
the military authorities in Austria as 
well, and that they fixed that date as 
being the date after which they would 
not take people into the military camps. 
Obviously I was in error in that respect. 
All I meant to say, however, was that 
having fixed that date beyond which 
he would not take people into the mili- 
tary camps, and that being the date on 
which the cataloging of the people took 
place, it made the matter rather simple 
from an administrative standpoint. 

Mr. DONNELL. May I submit, re- 
spectfully, to the Senator that the bill 
refers not only to displaced persons who 
are in the American zone in Germany, or 
indeed in any the other zones in Ger- 
many, but refers, as the Senator from 
West Virginia said, to those who are in 
Italy and in Austria? 

I am unable to see, Mr. President, how 
the fact that General Clay may have 
made an order with respect to closing 
DP camps only in Germany would make 
the date as of which his order is effec- 
tive have any applicability at all to the 
persons in Austria or in Italy. It seems 
to me it is illogical to say that merely 
because General Clay in one particular 
country, and making his order applicable 
only to the American zone, had fixed a 
particular date for the closing of the DP 
camps in that zone, the bill, which does 
not confine itself at all to that one zone, 
but goes into French zones and British 
zones and outside Germany into Austria 
and into Italy—I say it seems to me 
illogical to take the date which the Gen- 
eral had fixed as to one particular zone 
in one country and make it applicable to 
all the other zones in all three of these 
countries. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a question to the Senator 
from Missouri. How would the Senator 
deal with the people who came into these 
camps in Germany between 1945 and the 
date which General Clay fixed? 

Mr. DONNELL. My judgment is that 
they should not be dealt with in this bill. 
I think the purpose of the bill is to con- 
fine itself to displaced persons, namely 
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those who were displaced not by volun- 
tary immigration into Germany or Aus- 
tria or Italy, but were displaced by the 
havoc of war; those who came in up to a 
reasonable time after the conclusion of 
the war with Germany. I think the date 
of December 22, 1945, is an appropriate 
date. That was the date on which the 
President issued his directive. That is 
the date, indeed, which, up until Febru- 
ary 12 this year, the State Department 
had itself used as the one to be consid- 
ered for immigration to the United 
States under the President’s directive. 
It was not until February 12 that the 
date of December 22, 1945, was advanced 
to April 21, 1947. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the philosophy of the bill is, as has been 
indicated not only today, but in connec- 
tion with the companion amendment 
which was proposed and defeated yester- 
day, to confine the relief to those persons 
who can reasonably be considered as 
having been displaced:‘by the war, and 
those up to December 22, 1945, are the 
ones who are in this bill so considered. 
Undoubtedly there have been many 
others—I do not know the numbers— 
= have come in since December 22, 

5. 

If I may trespass for a moment fur- 
ther on the Senator’s time, I should like 
to say that I hold in my hand a docu- 
ment issued by the Common Council for 
American Unity, which I am told is a 
reputable organization, which, relative 
to the change in dates from December 22, 
1945, to April 21, 1947, which change, as 
I have indicated, did not occur until 
February 12 of this year, says: 


This change in dates, which will increase 
considerably the number of displaced persons 
who can be considered for immigration from 
Germany and Austria also affects the defini- 
tion of displaced persons outside of Ger- 
many and Austria. 


So, Mr. President, we have a bill in the 
form in which it has emanated from the 
committee, which is designed to offer re- 
lief to persons who were displaced by the 
war. We have fixed December 22, 1945, 
as @ reasonable date to consider that the 
displacement of those persons termi- 
nated. It may be that as a matter of 
fact, others who were displaced by the 
war have come in since. But we have to 
adept arbitrarily some date, and we 
thought that that being the date of the 
President’s directive, was a reasonable 
one. 

I ask the Senator to permit me one or 
two more sentences. I do not believe we 
should extend from December 22, 1945, 
until April 21, 1947, approximately 2 
years after the war with Germany was 
over, the time within which people could 
come to the camps and allow all those 
who had come into the camps within 
that 2-year period to be considered as 
persons displaced by the war. I think 
it is unreasonable that we should attach 
ourselves to any such long deferred date. 

So, Mr. President, in answer to the 
question of the Senator from New Jersey 
as to what we would do with the persons 
who came into the camps after Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, I say without any lack of 
sympathy for those people, because we 
of course all sympathize with them, that 
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we have to draw the line somewhere, 
We cannot take in the displaced Pakis- 
tans. We cannot treat as displaced per- 
sons all those who in these disturbed 
days may be moved by the desire to bet- 
ter themselves in some way. We must 
adopt a reasonable date after the termi- 
nation of the war, and consider that the 
persons who came into the camps in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy before that 
date were displaced by the war, and con- 
fine ourselves to that class of persons, 
at least in the pending proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I thank both Senators 
for their indulgence. 

Mr. SMITH. Since General Clay’s or- 
der fixed the date as of April 21, 1947, we 
have been cataloging the displaced per- 
sons as of that date. The over-all pic- 
ture in the European problem roughly is 
1,000,000 persons. Within our area, un- 
der our responsibility, there are 600,000 
persons. We have just decided we would 
take in 200,000. I am trying to classify 
the people who make up the package, 
with whom we should deal, exactly as 
the Senator is doing. I say that here is 
a package fully prepared. The cata- 
loging coincides on both sides, with 
General Clay’s order and the President’s 
directive, and it makes it*a simple ad- 
ministrative problem, aside from the 
humanitarian point that 200,000 persons, 
many of whom were driven out of their 
homelands by pogroms, are to be ad- 
mitted into America. We make appeal 
for the poor Jewish people who were 
driven out of their native lands and are 
now homeless. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may answer the 
very proper inquiry of the Senator from 
New Jersey respecting the administra- 
tive problem in two ways. In the first 
place, in Germany, obviously, up until 
the 12th day of February of this year, 
our State Department had all the in- 
formation or at least it is reasonable to 
assume it had, as to the persons who 
were in the zones on December 22, 1945, 
because it had been using that date con- 
tinuously from December 22, 1945, until 
February 12, 1948, over two long years. 
It is not reasonable to assume that if 
they did have records, appertaining to 
December 22, 1945, they have destroyed 
them, 

In the second place, I answer the Sen- 
ator by the fact that the fixing of the 
date of April 21, 1947, obviously does not 
solve the administrative problem with 
respect to those who are in Italy or those 
who are in Austria. Indeed, it does not 
solve it with respect to those who are in 
the British or the French zones even in 
Germany itself. I take it that General 
Clay certainly would have had no juris- 
diction to make an order applicable to 
any zone except the American zone in 
Germany. Therefore, Mr. President, 
first, on the ground that the State De- 
partment has used the date of Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, continuously from that date 
until February 12, 1948; and, secondly, 
on the ground that General Clay’s order 
could not have an effect in the other 
zones, and that we cannot, therefore, 
find any basis, so far as the facts thus 
shown indicate, for thinking that we 
could find out who were there on April 
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21, 1947, I submit that the administra- 
tive advantage is all on the side of se- 
lecting the date of December 22, 1945, 
instead of the date April 21, 1947. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. With all due respect for 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri, 
for whom I have the highest regard, he 
has entirely overlooked the fact that the 
date of April 21, 1947, has also been taken 
by the IRO as the date for cataloging. 
The eligible lists of the IRO are based 
upon that date. We have a vast amount 
of information to help us administer the 
provision on the basis of that date. That 
is not true of the date December 22, 1945. 
From the administrative stahdpoint, I 
disagree entirely with the conclusions of 
the Senator. So far as any date can be 
made an official date, April 21, 1947, has 
been made the official date; and it takes 
care of sgme of the other problems. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator 
take the view that the information as to 
what persons were in the various zones 
as of December 22, 1945, has been lost or 
dissipated since February 12, 1948? 

Mr. SMITH. It would be very difficult 
to distinguish between those who were 
there then and those who came in be- 
tween that date and 1947, It is a very 
difficult administrative problem. 

I apologize to the Senator from West 
Virginia for taking so much of his time. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia very much for his 
courtesy. . 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I invite my col- 
leagues who engaged in this interesting 
discussion to interrupt again whenever 
they feel like it, because such interrup- 
tions help to develop the subject. 

Before the interesting colloquy to 
which we have just listened began I was 
pointing out why it was necessary that 
we have the term “eligible displaced per- 
sons” in the bill. That is the reason why 
a date must be fixed. We are all agreed 
upon that point. The Senator from New 
Jersey agrees that. there must be a be- 
ginning and a terminal date. Our argu- 
ment is on the question of what should 
be the terminal date. 

The subcommittee which considered 
this question spent many months seeking 
to find a fair basis, the proper dates for 
the beginning and ending of the period 
within which eligible displaced persons 
must have come into these zones. In 
those discussions the subcommittee took 
into consideration every possible date. 
It will be remembered that the war in 
Europe ended on May 8, 1945. Could not 
that date have been taken if we really 
wanted to bring under the provisions of 
a displaced-persons bill those who were 
first displaced and those who were gen- 
uinely displaced? If we extend the date, 
as is proposed by the amendment, we mix 
with the displaced persons those who 
have fled or moved from their respective 
countries. Some of them felt that they 
could not remain, but many left simply 
because they were on the march toward 
America, 
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The date of December 22, 1945, approx- 
imately 7 months after the cessation of 
fighting, was agreed upon for these rea- 
sons: It allowed 7 months’ time after 
Germany had fallen and after the Allied 
troops had occupied that entire section, 
during which time people could move 
freely. How did we arrive at that date? 
How did it come before us for considera- 
tion to begin with? On December 22, 
1945, the President issued a directive in 
which he said to the immigration au- 
thorities, “Those persons who are dis- 
placed and who have become displaced 
before the date December 22, 1945, shall 
be given preference under the quotas.” 
From that date until February 1948 
was the date governing the admission of 
displaced persons into the United States. 

We speak of records. The only record 
which this Government has had for the 
admission of displaced persons is based 
upon the date December 22, 1945, allow- 
ing a margin of 7 months after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities to determine who were 
in fact displaced persons. 

While the committee was meeting and 
in the process of agreeing upon this date, 
suddenly the State Department changed 
the date and made it April 21,1947. The 
subcommittee was then in session work- 
ing on the bill and fixing a terminal date 
as a basis of classification for the admis- 
sion of displaced persons. 

What does it mean when we extend 
the time until 2 years after the cessation 
of fighting as a basis for defining dis- 
placed persons? Are they really dis- 
placed? Perhaps some of them are. As 
I have said, we cannot take care of all 
of them. When we make the selection, 
should we not take care of those Who we 
know were displaced, who in time of war 
were moved out of their countries, those 
who were seized and placed in concen- 
tration or work camps in Germany? 
Are they not really the displaced per- 
sons? Are they not more genuinely dis- 
placed than the great horde of people 
who fled from their torn and economi- 
cally wrecked countries? If we must 
make a selection, should we not give pref- 
erence in a displaced persons’ bill to 
those who were genuinely displaced, 
those who were first displaced, and who, 
in reality, should be classified as dis- 
placed persons? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Would not the effect 
of adopting this amendment, which 
would advance to April 21, 1947, the ter- 
mination date of the period within which 
all persons coming into the various zones 
should be considered as displaced per- 
sons, be to reduce the chances of each 
individual who arrived there by Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, of being included within 
the term “displaced yersons,”’ who are 
eligible to be brought to the United 
States? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course it 
would. The word “discrimination” has 
been used on the floor of the Senate. I 
say that if this amendment is adopted, 
it will be a rank discrimination against 
the really displaced individual. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not true that if 
we who are here today were among those 
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in the displaced persons’ camps, or with- 
in the various zones, without reference 
to the camps, on December 22, 1945, 
under the provisions of the bill each of 
us would stand a better chance of coming 
to America than if the number so classi- 
fied were enlarged, thus diluting our 
chances? That is perfectly clear, is it 
not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Naturally that 
conclusion follows. We cannot dilute 
the classification and the definition with- 
out doing a wrong to those who really 
and in truth come under that definition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know 
whether the Senator has touched on 
the phase of the question I am about to 
mention. I have not been able to be 
present during all the discussion on the 
bill. However, I received a letter from 
a@ very capable young American who is 
in Germany at the present time. He had 
been traveling with the team of Cana- 
dians who went over to select displaced 
persons who were to be permitted to 
enter Canada. He stated that the more 
latterly accepted displaced persons, those 
who had been accepted into camps after 
the conclusion of hostilities, in any num- 
ber of cases had forged passports. They 
had forged birth certificates, forged col- 
lege degrees, and even forged family 
Bibles. It was exceeding difficult to 
process and screen those who had come 
in after the conclusion of hostilities. It 
was my informant’s opinion that a great 
many of them were Russian agents and 
that they had been deliberately planted 
by the Russian Government in those 
positions, so that they could go into the 
democracies who were accepting dis- 
Placed persons, and could cause trouble 
there, through subversive activities. 

I do not know as to the correctness of 
that information, but that man wrote 
to me in the utmost good faith, and he 
quoted at great length one of the mem- 
bers of the Canadian team. He said, 
further, that the International Refugee 
Organization, so far as its screening was 
concerned, amounted to absolutely noth- 
ing; he said that certain groups had all 
the priorities and preferences, and that 
they were thrust upon the Canadians, to 
the detriment of the real displaced per- 
sons and their chances of making a new 
start in life. 

I do not know whether that matter 
has been called to the attention of the 
Senator from West Virginia; but my in- 
formant wrote to me in the utmost good 
faith, and cited the times and places 
where those instances occurred, and re- 
ferred to the great difficulty their offi- 
cials had had due to the counterfeiting 
of vital papers, Which makes it very easy 
for Soviet and Communist agents to slip 
into this country and other countries, 
if we give an undue priority to those who 
entered the displaced persons camps too 
long a time after the cessation of hos- 
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tilities, and when all Europe was in a 
state of flux. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
am glad to have that information and 
those comments from the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The information furnished me is very 
much in keeping with the evidence taken 
on our trip in Europe. That evidence 
was transcribed, and is in the record of 
the committee. It is to the effect that 
40 percent of the applications for visas 
on the part of displaced persons to come 
into this country under the President's 
directive was forged and fraudulent. 
That is the number that have been dis- 
covered, and I shall say they were dis- 
covered due to the diligent work of the 
consular officers, even with the small 
staffs they had. Furthermore, let me 
say that attached to some of those staffs 
were some of the intelligence men who 
had served in the Army; and through the 
work thus carried on it was discovered 
that 40 percent of the application papers 
were forged. Of course, no one knows 
how many forged papers escaped detec- 
tion. We do not know that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Would it not protect 
our national interest if we should go 
back to those who can be identified, and 
whom we know were truly the victims of 
the Nazi persecution? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, it is 
only fair that we go back to and con- 
sider those who are in truth the victims 
of Nazi persecution. That is the pur- 
pose of the committee bill: so that the 
persons permitted to enter the United 
States will really be displaced persons, 
those who were forced to leave their 
native lands and enter Germany and 
those who, being in Germany, were 
picked up and placed in the work camps. 
They are the ones who should receive the 
first consideration, inasmuch as we know 
that we cannot take all of the displaced 
persons. They are the really displaced 
persons, 

Now, Mr. President, commenting fur- 
ther upon the danger of expanding the 
number so that it will include persons 
who were not forced to go into Germany 
by the Nazi regime, so that it will include 
persons who simply moved westward in 
order to leave the country—for many 
of them had that desire long before the 
war; they were prospective emmi- 
grants—I say there is the threat, which 
has been mentioned here, of a subversive 
influx, particularly by Communists. I 
have heard it stated with great earnest- 
ness by various persons, among them 
some of my colleagues in the Senate, 
that there is not much danger that Com- 
munist agents will enter this country 
through these channels. I disagree with 
that view, and I believe the facts will 
refute it. That point has been raised 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

The staff of one of the consular officers 
of the United States, representing our 
Government in Germany, has stated that 
this situation is tailor-made for the 
passage of Communist agents into the 
United States. 

The record shows, under the tran- 
seribed testimony, that in the area of 
Stuttgart, Germany, alone, there are 
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6,000 known Communists in and around 
the displaced persons camps in that area. 
If 6,000 are known, how many of them 
are unknown, Mr. President? 

So, much as we dislike to speak of it 
in connection with these unfortunate 
people, I say it is inescapable that the 
Communist has infiltrated and hidden 
himself among them. There will be 
fewer Communists among the poor peo- 
ple who were forced out of their own 
country or who, being in Germany or 
Austria, were compelled to go into the 
camps and work, than there will be 
among those who have moved to the 
camps within the 2-year period follow- 
ing the end of the war—the ones whom 
the Senators who favor this amendment 
seek to have included under this bill. 

As I have just stated, 6,000 Commu- 
nists have been spotted in that one area 
at Stuttgart, Germany, and, as I have 
also said, no one knows how many have 
not been spotted there or how many there 
are in other areas, and who are not now 
active. Of course, they are not working 
there now to commit any destructive act 
toward our Government, for they are in 
what is called a dormant state, awaiting 
the time when they can reach the des- 
tination they seek, where they will do 
their nefarious work. 

Mr. President, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate, and particularly 
to the attention of those who say that 
communism is not rampant in the dis- 
placed-persons camps, a United Press dis- 
patch appearing in the Washington Post 
on Thursday, March 25, 1948, this very 
year. I shall read a part of the article, 
and I wish Senators to listen to this in- 
teresting report by the United Press: 


Frankfurt suburb sealed off by GI's in 
black-market raid. 


Mr. President, this matter has more 
than the black market element in it. If 
it related solely to the black market, that 
would be a small thing as compared with 
the matter to which it really relates. 
The headline does not tell what is con- 
tained in the body of the report. 

I read further: 


FraNKFurRT, GERMANY, March 24.—Sixteen 
hundred American soldiers sealed off the 
Frankfurt suburb of Zeilsheim today in what 
United States authorities described as the 
biggest black-market raid of the occupation. 


As I have said, this article was written 
in March 1948. 

I read further: 

The raid followed a report yesterday in 
the United States Army information and edu- 
cation bulletin that German black market- 
eers were selling American dollars to the 
Soviets, who used the money to finance Com- 
munist action committees in many coun- 
tries. 


Mr. President, is there any doubt that 
communism is alive in that section? I 
say that camp. It can hardly be called 
a camp, for it is a suburb, and most of 
the houses are built of brick. They were 
formerly owned by Germans, who were 
ousted, and the displaced persons were 
placed in them. That is the camp which 
was raided on March 25, 1948, following 
a report that black marketeers were sell- 
ing American dollars to the Soviets, who 
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used the money to finance Communist 
action committees in many countries. 

I read further from the article: 

GI’s and German police conducted a 
house-to-house search andcombeda * * * 
camp at Zeilsheim, which has been notori- 
ous as one of the largest black market centers 
in western Germany. 

Military police officers said the raid netted 
more than six truckloads of contraband, 
three men wanted by the Army Criminal 
Investigation Division, and $2,500 in green- 
backs, 


So, Mr. President, much as we sym- 
pathize with the displaced persons, do 
not let anyone say, “Oh, no; there are 
no subversive activities in these camps.” 
No, they are not actively subversive ex- 
cept in the instance called to our atten- 
tion through a United Press dispatch of 
this year. But there can be no doubt 
that there are these Communist acti- 
vities dormant in the camps, and, in this 
one, apparently quite active. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me finish the 
reading from the article: 

The contraband consisted mostly of Amer- 
ican cigarettes, candy, and toilet articles. 
Some penicillin was seized. 

A small amount of American scrip, issued 
only yesterday, already had found its way 
into illegal channels at Zeilsheim, authori- 
ties said. 


The point I make is that there is far 
less likelihood of getting out of the camps 
and among the people those infected 
with communism if those who are taken 
are the real displaced persons, the poor 
unfortunate man or woman who was 
picked up in Germany and placed in the 
camp to work, or who was picked up in 
some other country and forced back into 
Germany, or persons who within the 7 
months following that period, through 
fear of their lives, fled to the DP camps. 
If the time is extended as requested to 
2 years after the close of hostilities, the 
real DP will have been deprived of his 
opportunity to be relieved from his con- 
dition and there would have been placed 
in his stead, one who might not indeed 
be a DP, but one seeking to flee his coun- 
try for the sake of improving his eco- 
nomic surroundings and _ condition. 
There would be a greater probability and 
likelihood of bringing into the DP clas- 
sification as eligible for admission to this 
country those who have subscribed to 
Communist doctrines, and those who 
themselves may be intentional agents, 
than would be the case if the classifica- 
tion were left as it is fixed in the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iryield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator knows, 
of course, that thousands of displaced 
persons have voluntarily left Russia and 
Russian-occupied territory. It has been 
the policy of the Russian Government to 
see that they did. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to a news article 
published in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 1 of this year, stating that the 
British had diverted 15,000 displaced per- 
sons to Cypress, where they were 
thoroughly screened. Of that 15,000, 
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1,000 were found to be agents of the 
regime in power in Russia, or to have vol- 
untarily joined subversive organizations. 
There have been admitted to displaced 
persons camps since the close of the war 
thousands of persons in that category. 
There has been no screening of them. 
We have no system of screening, no sys- 
tem for the detection of agents and 
others belonging to subversive organiza- 
tions. Does the Senator not think that 
if the pending amendment should be 
adopted there would be admitted into 
this country thousands of people who 
would come under the category of those 
screened by the British at Cypress, of 
whom 1,000 out of 15,000 were ascer- 
tained to be Communist agents or mem- 
bers of subversive organizations? I may 
say to the Senator, the statement ap- 
peared in the newspapers and was de- 
nied, yet later it was confirmed officially 
by the British Government. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I would, of course, 
say to the Senator I cannot tell how many 
would come; no man can tell. But I feel 
that if the time were extended there 
would be a greater likelihood of the ad- 
mission of a large number of those taint- 
ed with communistic ideas and doctrines, 
and undoubtedly some of the Communist 
agents. The bill provides a method of 
screening them, and preventing the en- 
try into this country of persons who are 
today working to tear down this Gov- 
ernment. We are now confronting that 
problem in a committee with respect to 
drafting legislation that will stop the ac- 
tivities of those representing a foreign 
government in this country, whose ac- 
tivities are directed toward injuring the 
Government of our own people. That 
problem is being dealt with. It has be- 
come so acute that legislation has already 
passed the House of Representatives and 
is now in a committee of the Senate, de- 
signed to outlaw any. organization that 
takes its orders from a foreign govern- 
ment, and seeks to injure the Govern- 
ment of this country. Ah, it is a very 
live question. It is a very serious one, 
Mr. President. It is one we must watch, 
one that we must consider and weigh 
with great care in dealing with any piece 
of legislation that becomes our duty to 
handle in this body. 

I feel indeed that if the time shall be 
extended to include those who have 
moved into camps within a 2-year 
period following the close of hostilities, 
we shall have invited a situation in which 
there are likely to be admitted within our 
borders more of those who will work to- 
ward the destruction of this Government. 

Mr. President, I now want to address 
myself to the main point which has been 
made by the Senator from New Jersey 
in advocating an extension of the time 
from December 22, 1945, to April 21, 1947, 
as the terminal date for the classifica- 
tion of those who may be eligible to enter 
the country. 

The principal reason advanced by the 
able Senator from New Jersey in support 
of his amendment was that it coincided 
with the date fixed by General Clay, the 
head of the military government in the 
American zone of Germany. It appears 
that General Clay set April 21, 1947, as a 
deadline for the entrance of displaced 
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persons into camps. That was when the 
Army had control of the camps. But 
the order issued by General Clay did not 
affect Austria; it did not affect the 
British zone in Germany, or the British 
zone in Austria; it did not affect Italy. 
This bill covers all of those territories 
and areas. 

Taking the date fixed by General Clay, 
even if the Army had continued to con- 
trol the camps, would be no more than 
taking the date of any document which 
General Clay may have issued—— 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DONNELL. Did the order issued 
by General Clay affect either the French 
sector of Berlin or of Vienna, or the 
French zone of either Germany or Aus- 
tria? The Senator referred to the 
English zone alone, as I recall. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam glad to have 
that point called to my attention, so that 
I can enlarge and correct my statement. 
The order of General Clay did not and 
could not affect any British zone or 
French zone, nor could it affect the 
American zone in Austria or in Italy, be- 
cause the jurisdiction of General Clay 
extended only over the American zone in 
Germany. 

Mr. DONNELL. Nor could it have 
affected the French or British sectors of 
either Vienna or Berlin. Is that correct? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is likewise 
correct. In other words, the bill covers 
all those sectors and areas which have 
been described in the questions of the 
Senator from Missouri and in the state- 
ment which I have just made, whereas, 
whatever date be taken, the order ap- 
plied only to the American zone in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I am advised that the 
military authorities in Austria took the 
same date at the same time in order to 
make it uniform. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is possible that 
they might have conferred so as to coin- 
cide with the date fixed by General Clay. 
I am not advised upon that point. 

Mr. SMITH. General Clark in Aus- 
tria made an identical order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I accept that 
statement, but that applies only to the 
military zone of the United States in 
Austria. It does not apply to the Brit- 
ish or French zones, or to any other zone 
in Italy. 

Mr. SMITH. We are discussing what 
should be the date fixed. I am not say- 
ing that my date applies to the other 
zones, any more than the Senator from 
West Virginia can say that the date in 
1945 applies. We want to find a logical 
determination. It is beside the point to 
say that the Clay order did not affect the 
rest of Europe—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not think it 
is one bit beside the point. It is the date 
fixed. by the President of the United 
States—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 
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Mr.REVERCOMB. Letme finish. It 
is the date fixed by the President of the 
United States for those who could enter 
this country as displaced persons. It 
was the terminal date in the classifica- 
tion, and it applied to any displaced per- 
son, no matter whence he might come. 

Mr. SMITH. The date fixed by the 
President in his directive had nothing 
to do with determining eligibility. He 
simply said that on that date a priority 
would be given, under the usual quotas, 
to displaced persons. The order was is- 
sued, and from then on persons in the 
displaced-persons group were able to ap- 
ply for visas under the quota system. 
That is a totally different question. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
does not think that does not affect eli- 
gibility, with all respect to him, I will 
say that he has a very different under- 
standing from mine as to what it means. 
The displaced persons who had entered 
the displaced-persons camps prior to De- 
cember 22, 1945, were the ones to be con- 
sidered as eligible to take a preference 
visa under the quota system of this coun- 
try. That creates eligibility. 

Let us proceed a little further. Who 
else accepted that date? The State De- 
partment accepted December 22, 1945, as 
the terminal date prior to which persons 
would be classified as displaced persons. 
The record, Mr. President, of the en- 
trance of eligible displaced persons has 
been established and has continued based 
upon that date up until February of this 
year. Why change it? What made 
them change it? Why the sudden act 
on the part of the State Department to 
change the date which had been used for 
more than a year? They had adopted 
the date. Why did they change it? 
That change came, Mr. President, when 
the subcommittee dealing with this sub- 
ject, meeting in connection with it from 
time to time, and almost from day to 
day, was considering the very problem 
of fixing a terminal date and a classifica- 
tion for eligible displaced persons. Then 
suddenly the State Department, after 
having accepted for more than a year 
the date of December 22, 1945, moved the 
date up to April 21, 1947. 

Ah, Mr. President, the moving and 
changing of the date can have no force 
in guiding us as to who should be con- 
sidered displaced persons. 

If we are to properly classify and de- 
fine those who shall be admitted into the 
United States, since we must take a lim- 
ited number, we should fix a date that 
will more really and more definitely en- 
compass those whom we know to have 
been truthfully displaced, and who can- 
not return home. 

As I have said, that covers, first, those 
who were forced by the Nazi Govern- 
ment to go into camps, those who lived 
in Germany, and those who from cap- 
tured countries were forced to come into 
Germany and there work in slave labor. 
We should give to them the preference 
and the first consideration, because it is 
due them. Do not dilute the numbers 
with persons who may not in fact be dis- 
placed, but, as I have said, some of them 
are doubtless emigrants not forced to flee 
for their lives. 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
why there is no basis for taking the figure 
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contained in General Clay’s order. The 
reason is that General Clay is no longer 
in charge of the displaced persons camps. 
On July 1, 1947, the control of those 
camps was taken from the Army and 
placed in the IRO, and what an unfor- 
tunate day that was for the poor dis- 
placed persons, and what an unfortunate 
day it was for the management of the 
camps. I say that without any thought 
of doubt upon the subject whatsoever. 
I saw camps which were operated by 
IRO, and I saw some which were op- 
erated by the Army, and there was no 
comparison in the conditions within those 
camps. The Army camps were well op- 
erated, clean, neat, the people lived un- 
der better conditions. 

I think the Senate should know that 
80 percent of the personnel of IRO han- 
dling these camps was from the old 
UNRRA. The subcommittee members 
visited some of the camps, and in every 
one to which we went we found them 
operated by what were called “teams”, 
and without exception those teams were 
former UNRRA employees, the same 
UNRRA that wasted the money of this 
Government with so very little in the 
way of accomplishment of the good pur- 
poses for which it was originally created. 

General Clay no longer has control of 
these camps. I am certain that the able 
Senator from New Jersey does not mean 
to say that after April 21, 1947, people 
have not gone into these camps. I am 
certain the able Senator from New Jer- 
sey would not leave the impression in- 
tentionally that the gates of the displaced 
persons camps closed on April 21, 1947. 
Many have come in since, and today, un- 
der the UNRRA team government, those 
who come there and say they are hard- 
ship cases, are admitted. I do not blame 
those in charge; I am talking about the 
condition. If there are hardship cases, 
they should be taken in, but thousands 
upon thousands have entered the camps, 
and are in those camps today, who have 
entered since the date of April 21, 19477. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not sure how many 
entered, but the cataloging date was that 
date, and that is the date we are respon- 


sible for. 

Mr. MB. Who is responsi- 
ble for it? 

Mr. SMITH. The cataloging date was 
Aprii 21, 1847, and that is the date the 
Army set. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I heard the Sena- 
tor ask on the floor of the Senate in the 
debate this morning, “What are we go- 
ing to do with all those people who came 
in after December 22, 1945?” I could well 
ask the same question, What are we go- 
ing to do with the people who came in 
after April 21, 1947? 

Mr. SMITH. In answer to the Senator, 
I will say that that was the date we fixed 
beyond which the camps would not take 
these people. It may be that out of com- 
passion some were taken in, but the cata- 
loging was of that date, and that was the 
date we took as the date of our responsi- 
bility. The IRO took that date. That is 
the information I get from the State De- 
partment and the Army, and I cannot go 
beyond that. I have no doubt that some 
people have been on the fringes and were 
taken eare of, but they are not our re- 
sponsibility. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. They are in the 
TRO camp, and they belong to the same 
category with those who came in there 
prior to April 21, 1847. The date which 
was really originally fixed, first by the 
edict of the President of the United 
States, secondly by the State Depart- 
ment, was December 22, 1945. That was 
the date set, as I have said, for the clas- 
sification of displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted into this country. But regardless 
of dates set, Mr. President, regardless of 
any date arbitrarily set, or set with rea- 
son, the real, basic reason why we should 
stick to an earlier date is that we will 
give the preference to the really displaced 
persons; we will not dilute their numbers 
with those who have been emigrants 
westward; we will not dilute their num- 
bers with those who would be more like- 
ly to be agents of some subversive 
idea of government. If we leave the date 
as fixed in the bill, after study of the sub- 
committee and the committee, at Decem- 
ber 22, 1945, those who are included as 
displaced will be the first consideration 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, at this time I suggest 
the absence cf a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Aiken Gurney 
Baldwin Hatch 
Ball Hawkes 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 
Hoey 
Holland 
Ives 


Moore 
Morse 
Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 


Jenner Revercomb 

Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 

Johnston, S.C. Russell 

Kem Saltonstall 
Smith 


Kilgore 
Knowland Sparkman 


Langer 
Lodge 
Lucas 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone - 
George Martin Wilson 
Green Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
one Senators having answered to their 
names, a@ quorum is present. 

The question is on amendment lettered 
“G,” offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to call to the attention of Sena- 
tors present the fact that the amend- 
ment which is now pending and about 
to be voted on is a companion amend- 
ment to the amendment which was voted 
upon yesterday and which the Senate de- 
clined to adopt. In other words, the 
amendment acted on yesterday was of- 
fered with the idea of doing away with 
the preference to those countries which 
had been annexed, and it was tied into, 
and very much worked along with, the 
pending amendment, which deals with 
the question of extending the time for 
the classification of displaccd persons. 


Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 
White 
Williams 
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I have but to call the attention of the 
Senate to the statement of the able Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALToN- 
STALL] when he was advocating the 
amendment which was voted on yester- 
day, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 27, 1948, at page 6581. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] made this statement: 

These figures are based on the date Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. My argument is based on the 
theory that the amendment which also is 
to be offered, which would change the date 
from December 1945, to April 21, 1947, will 
be adopted. 


The Senate did not adopt the amend- 
ment to which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was speaking when he made that 
statement. The amendment which, is 
now pending is the amendment to which 
the Senator alluded as the one upon 
which his argument was then being 
made. Having declined to adopt the 
amendment on which the statement was 
based, the Senate, in order to be con- 
sistent, in order to keep the bill intact, 
and not to tear it to pieces in its con- 
struction and operation, should decline 
to adopt the pending amendment; and 
Senators should therefore vote against it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me in order that I may make an inquiry 
of the Senator from New Jerey? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Frequent references 
have been made to the order issued by 
General Clay. Yet that order has never 
been shown to us. I wonder if there is 
available here a copy of that order? Is 
there a copy of the order which was is- 
sued by General Clay in the possession 
of the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think I have it 
with me on the floor. 

Mr. DONNELL. Was his order, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s understanding, 
that only those persons who were in the 
displaced camps on April 21, 1947, could 
stay there, or was the order, as the Sen- 
ator understands it, that only those in 
the American zone on April 21, 1947, 
would be eligible to admittance to camps? 
Which was the order, if it was either of 
those? 

Mr. SMITH. I understood the order 
was against any further admissions to 
the camps in Germany, and that Gen. 
Mark Clark made an identical] order as 
of the same date for Austria. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, it 
would seem to me that that makes it 
even more evident that we should not 
adopt the date of April 21, 1947, because 
while the bill refers to the eligibility of 
persons as being determined by whether 
or not they were in the zones—not mere- 
ly the camps, but in the zones or the sec- 
tors—now it would appear that the order 
issued by General Clay did not even re- 
late to the zones at all, but simply said 
that the only persons who could remain 
in the camps were those already in the 
camps. Yet, of course, there were many 
persons outside the zones. It seems to 
me, therefore, if the understanding of 
the Senator from New Jersey is correct, 
that the order issued by General Clay is 
even less an authority for the amend- 
ment which he proposes than the argu- 
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ments thus far adduced would seem to 
indicate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, whether 
we take the date which the Senator is ad- 
vocating, December 22, 1945, or the date 
which I am advocating, April 21, 1947, 
we are simply trying to find some point 
at which to determine a cut-off date. 
From then on we do not have to consider 
this as our problem. The order which 
has been referred to was issued. The 
people had notice of it. We said, “From 
now on we cannot take further respon- 
sibility.” 

April 21, 1947, is the date which has 
been used by the State Department. I 
have ascertained the facts from the 
State Department. The Department 
officials stated that they simply could not 
get authentic information based upon 
the earlier date, and that they had to 
change the date to April 21, 1947, be- 
cause that was when the cataloging be- 
gan. Since that order was placed in 
effect, it has been possible to check up 
on all these people. The date in the 
President’s directive has been changed 
for the same reason. It has been almost 
impossible to straighten out the records 
based upon the earlier date. 

The Senator has stated that there 
must have been a record of some kind. 
The President did not make the date 
December 22, 1945, the test of eligibility. 
He simply said, “We now issue the order 
that displaced persons shall have pri- 
ority i:. applying for visas under the reg- 
ular quota system of the Immigration 
Service.” His directive did not make 
any change in the immigration laws. It 
did not do anything except to give pri- 
ority to certain eligible persons under 
the laws as they existed. It has nothing 
to do with the settlement of a period of 
time in which the package would be 
wrapped up. Later more displaced per- 
sons came into the area. General Clay 
issued an order setting the date as April 
21, 1947. That was the date used by our 
forces in determining the occupation of 
the camps. That was the date used by 
the IRO in determining the deadline for 
developing this particular package. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a release issued by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity, pre- 
viously mentioned, in which is set forth 
a definition. It is stated to have been 
that issued by the Visa Division of the 
Department of State, in which the De- 
partment of State said, in express terms: 

A displaced person in Germany or Austria 
is one who (a) has resided since December 
22, 1945, in the zones of Germany aod Aus- 
tria occupied by the armed forces of the 
United States, or in the British or Amcrican 
sectors of Berlin and Vienna, and (b) is 
classifiable within one or more of the follow- 
ing categories: 


As I understand, the definition given 
by the Department of State certainly in- 
dicates that it was addressing itself to 
the date December 22, 1945, as the date 
which was the cut-off in determining 
who were displaced persons. 

Let me say, in concluding this observa- 
tion, that it seems to me that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey has touched upon 
the vital point very properly, although I 
disagree with him in his conclusion, The 
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primary question is whether or not the 
earlier date should be used in determin- 
ing who shall be considered as eligible 
displaced persons. I respectfully submit 
that it is far more logical to select a date 
only approximately 6 months after the 
conclusion of the German war as the 
date on the basis of which to determine 
what persons were displaced by the rav- 
ages and horrors of war, rather than to 
go forward a year and 5 months or 6 
months and say that included in that 
category are not merely those who were 
in the various zones 5 or 6 months after 
the end of the war, but also people who 
came in a year and a half subsequently. 
So I associate myself vigorously, and 
with as much clarity as I am capable of, 
with the position taken by the Senator 
from West Virginia, that the pending 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the observation of the Senator; but 
as he read the statement of the definition 
I believe it referred to residence in the 
zones on a certain date. It did not refer 
to the time prior to that date. 

Mr. DONNELL. It referred to resi- 
dence in the zones of Germany and Aus- 
tria, not in the camps, which are entirely 
different, of course. 

Mr.S H. However, that is not the 
point I am making. I agree with the 
Senator from West Virginia that we must 
definitely determine a cut-off point. The 
entire question is whether it shall be the 
date used in the President’s original di- 
rective, or whether, in the light of the 
fact that we are all aware that the poor 
people who were fleeing from the Jewish 
pogroms in Poland and elsewhere rushed 
into our zone, they should be included in 
our definition of displaced persons. At 
that point there was no question of defi- 
nition. We did our defining later. The 
only question is whether we should re- 
ceive some of those who suffered from the 
aftermath of the war, as well as from the 
war itself, on the same basis as we re- 
ceived people into the camps until the 
date when General Clay and other au- 
thorities felt there should be a deadline. 
We established such a deadline. We said, 
“No more can come in. We cannot take 
care of any more refugees. We are ovcr- 
run now.” 

That is the point at which we should 
determine the question of eligibility. 
There is a difference of opinion. I sub- 
mit the position of my colleagues and 
myself. I respect the position of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
West Virginia, but I think they have 
made a mistake in not accepting the 
cataloging date of both the IRO and our 
military forces, in order to determine 
the qualifications, background, and eligi- 
bility of all these people. If we continue 
to accept the earlier date, according to 
advices which I have received from both 
the Department of the Army and the 
State Department, there will be great 
confusion. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator in 
charge of the bill several questions. 

As the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton understands, the problem now before 
us is this: The Senate is seeking, as best 
it can, to help displaced persons who are 
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most deserving of help, and those who 
have suffered most from the tortures and 
ravages of war. If that conclusion is 
correct, does it not logically follow that 
if we were to accept the date of April 21, 
1947, as advocated by the Senator from 
Michigan and his colleagues, we would 
be denying admission into this country, 
under the terms of the bill, to the very 
people whom we seek most to help 
through this legislation? 

Mr.REVERCOMB. Undoubtedly that 
is true. I believe the Senator has placed 
his finger on the issue involved. The 
Senate has yoted that 200,000 may come 
in. ‘The Senator from Washington has 
stated—and I think properly—that we 
should give preference to those who have 
suffered most, and who are in fact dis- 
placed. If we dilute the number by ex- 
tending the date, manifestly some of 
those deserving of first consideration will 
be deprived of the opportunity for ad- 
mission. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s response to my 
question. I raise the question because 
of my own personal experience in Eu- 
rope during 3 years of the war, and after 
the war as a visiting Senator represent- 
ing this body. . 

As I understand, there are roughly 
about 850,000 displaced persons whom we 
and other nations now seek te help. The 
bill before us provides for the admission 
into this country of 200,000. That ex- 
cludes from consideration by us under 
the terms of this legislation approxi- 
mately 650,000 displaced persons. There- 
fore from my point of view the only 
sound practice is to accept the date on 
the basis of which we shall have the 
greatest reason to believe that every per- 
son brought to this country as a dis- 
placed person is entitled to the consid- 
eration which the bill extends. What- 
ever happens, we shall be forced to leave 
behind in Europe many deserving men 
and women. We cannot bring them all 
in. For that reasen I think the date so 
ably supported by the Senator from 
West Virginia and the Senator from Mis- 
souri is deserving of our consideration 
and support. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
one further observation. It is obvious 
to any man who has ever traveled in 
Europe and through the camps that most 
of the men and women who live in the 
camps are fine citizens. A great many 
of them are deserving of the best we have 
to offer in this country. However, I 
want the Recorp to show that it is obvi- 
ous that a number of men and women 
who have entered the displaced persons 
camps in Europe since 1945 have entered 
of their own free will, and because they 
considered a displaced persons camp to 
be a way station on their journey toward 
the largess of the United States. 

Since the displaced-persons problem 
first came into being, authorities have 
been concerned over the practice of re- 
patriation—encouraging people to re- 
turn to the lands whence they came. In 
our wisdom—and, I think, properly so— 
it was judged that no men or women 
would be forced, against their will, to 
return to their native state. But if the 
date supported by the Senator from West 
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Virginia is adopted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, I have 
reason, within myself, to believe that re- 
patriation will come alive again, and a 
considerable number of men and women 
and their children, who came into the 
camps since 1945, will know for the first 
time in no uncertain language that, “It 
is time we went back, and went to work 
where we came from, because the United 
States of America has gone so far, and 
is going no farther.” 

Mr. President, by way of a further af- 
firmative word of support for the date 
fixed by the bill, I say that it will best 
serve the purpose of America in giving 
intelligent consideration to those who 
are deserving of the greatest care and 
attention by the opportunity and com- 
fort of our country. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am putting this in 
the form of an inquiry, but I think it is 
only simple justice to the Senator from 
Washington—who has very modestly re- 
frained from saying it himself—to say 
that without being appointed on a com- 
mittee, as I understand, he went to 
Europe and visited camp after camp, last 
fall, in October and November. In my 
judgment, he made a careful, detailed, 
and conscientious investigation of the 
conditions in those camps. I should like 
the Recorp to show that the Senator 
from Washington is speaking not merely 
from some past history of several years 
ago, but at least in part from his exten- 
sive and intelligent investigation and 
study while he was in Europe last Octo- 
ber and November. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is very kind. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, let me join my col- 
league, the Senator frcm Missouri, in 
Stating that the Senator from Wash- 
ington has performed a valuable service 
for the Senate, for the entire Congress, 
and for the people of the United States 
in the study which he himself made of 
the displaced persons problem. Not only 
did the able Senator from Washington 
come face to face with the displaced per- 
sons problem through the time of his 
service in the Army of his country and 
during the closing days of the war and 
also in the days immediately following 
the close of the war, but, as has been 
stated here, he went to Europe at the 
time of the committee’s visit there. He 
went there at his own expense. He went 
through the camps, often with members 
of the committee, and he was a great 
help to the work of the committee at 
that time. So it is with particular good 
feeling that I hear the Senator from 
Washington today sustain the commit- 
tee, after its months and months work 
upon this serious problem. I am glad, 
indeed, to hear the statement of the 
Senator from Washington sustaining the 
committee’s position and asking his col- 
leagues in the Senate to vote against the 
pending amendment, because I feel that 
this very formula of fixing the eligible 
and admissible displaced persons is in- 
deed the heart of this bill. If it be de- 
stroyed the displaced persons part of 
this proposed legislation wiil likewise be 
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destroyed and we will have not a dis- 
placed persons bill, but another general 
immigration bill added to the existing 
immigration laws of the country. That 
is the important consideration in con- 
nection with the pending question. 

The Senator from Washington has 
made it clear that unless we leave the 
dates remain as they are in the bill—and 
they are dates which long have been 
recognized by the executive branch of 
our Government, and have been un- 
changed until this very year of 1948—we 
shall ruin the chances of the real dis- 
placed persons to secure the relief which 
the Congress and the country are trying 
to give to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “G” offered by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. Frercuson] for 
himself and other Senators. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is 
absent on official business and is paired 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BusHFIELD] who is necessarily 
absent. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
RoBERTSON] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. TosEy) is absent by leave of the 
Senate. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mcore] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] are detained on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] would vote “yea.” 

The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Waite] and the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BrewsTer] are necessarily 
absent. If present and voting, the 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
STER] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark.ey], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mayank], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Hay- 
DEN] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomas] is absent on official business at 
one of the Government departments. 

The Senator from Nevada {Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DaniEL], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarkKLey] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. STEwart). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacnen] would vote 
“yea,” 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Aiken Ives Murray 
Ball Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Bridges Kilgore O’Conor 
Brooks Lodge O’Mahoney 
Chavez Lucas Pepper 
Downey McCarthy Saltonstall 
Ferguson McGrath Smith 
Green McMahon Sparkman 
Hatch Magnuson Thomas, Utah 
Hill 

NAYS—49 
Baldwin Fulbright Millikin 
Bricker George Reed 
Buck Gurney Revercomb 
Butler Hawkes Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Hickenlooper Russell 
Cain Hoey Stennis 
Capehart Holland Thye 
Capper Jenner Tydings 
Connally Johnston, S.C. Umstead 
Cordon Kem Vandenberg 
Donnell Knowland Watkins 
Dworshak Langer Wherry 
Eastland McClellan Williams 
Ecton McFarland Wilson 
Ellender McKellar Young 
Feazel Malone 
Flanders Martin 

NOT VOTING—18 

Barkley Maybank Taylor 
Brewster Moore Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield O’Daniel Tobey 
Cooper Robertson, Wyo. Wagner 
Hayden Stewart White 
McCarran Taft Wiley 


So amendment G, offered by Mr. Frr- 
cuson for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it will 
soon be a year since the Congress passed 
the so-called Lodge-Brown bill setting 
up a Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. At the time it seemed to me that 
the action of Congress was historic— 
not only had it passed this bill unani- 
mously in both branches; it was also the 
first time that Congress had ever given 
full authority to search for an over-all 
solution to the problem of Government 
reorganization. All previous efforts had 
been fragmentary. In view of the im- 
portance of the problem and the tre- 
mendous strides which the Commission 
has made since it came into existence, 
under the chairmanship of former Presi- 
dent Hoover, I felt justified in seeking a 
report from Mr. Hoover which would give 
to the Congress and the public a picture 
of what has been accomplished and what 
may be expected in the future. 

Mr. Hoover replied to me under date 
of May 22. The matter is of such im- 
portance that I shall read his letter to the 
Senate: 

My Dear Senator LopcE: I have your letter 
of May 11 inquiring as to the progress of the 
work of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, of 
which aythority you were a joint author. 

I need scarcely mention that the Commis- 
sion is deeply conscious of its responsibility 
to the Congress and to the American people 
asawhole. As a nonpartisan 12-man group, 
composed of one-third from representatives 
appointed by the President, by the Speaker 
of the House and by the President of the 
Senate, equally of Democrats and of Repub- 
licans, and the wide authorities under the 
act, it represents the most formidable ap- 
proach yet made to this national problem. 
The subject has been the concern of every 
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President and every Congress for over 50 
years. But the efforts of reorganization have 
been fractional. This is the first time full 
authority has been given to search for a 
solution as a whole. 

That it is imperative is obvious when we 
consider that the number of persons at 8 
years after the First World War who were 
receiving regular payments from the Federal 
Government was about 2,200,000, and 3 years 
after the Second World War it is about 13,- 
400,000. The budget 3 years after the First 
World War was about $4,000,000,000 per an- 
num, whereas 3 years after the Second World 
War it is $40,000,000,000. There are insuffi- 
cient savings left in the hands of the people 
to repair, maintain, and improve the tools 
of production and distribution upon which 
our standard of living depends. These fig- 
ures obviously indicate the necessity for im- 
portant structural changes in the Govern- 
ment to secure the maximum efficiency and 
economy. 

Our field of inquiry not only concerns every 
citizen, it concerns the very strength and 
vitality of democracy itself. The success of 
this mission may well set the pattern for 
future joint participation by private citizens 
and Government representatives on matters 
affecting national welfare. 

The Commission held its first meeting Sep- 
tember 29, 1947. There have been regular 
meetings to date, with practically the entire 
membership present. Each of us is devoting 
@ substantial portion of time to this work. 
The Commission is assisted by a relatively 
small staff, several of whom are devoting 
services without compensation. We have the 
full cooperation of the administrative officials 
of the Government and the advantage of 
many exhaustive investigations by the Con- 
gress. 

Early in our work we decided that in such 
a huge problem we must have the aid of 
leading and experienced citizens for deter- 
mination of fact and recommendations as 
to remedies. We, therefore, divided the work 
into partially departmental but mainly func- 
tional segments; we created some 22 task 
forces to undertake the work, with authority 
to them to engage such research aid as they 
might require. We have been extremely for- 
tunate in the response of outstanding men 
and women to serve as members of our “task 
forces.” Some of these “task forces” are near 
completion of their research and near the 
stage of tentative conclusions. As their 
fields may, in some cases, partly overlap, we 
are now initiating a series of conferences be- 
tween them. 

I enclose herewith a list of the investiga- 
tions and their staffs which we have inaugu- 
rated. 

We anticipate that all project studies will 
be completed by the autumn. Then each 
will be subject to careful analysis by the 
Commission in formalizing its own report 
and recommendations to the Congress in 
January 1949, as provided in the act. 

In making our report to the Congress, 
it is my present opinion that we should pre- 
sent initially a broad review of the funda- 
mental structural reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive arm that is needed, this report to be 
followed by separate reports upon various 
functions and departments, with detailed 
recommendations. 

In the meantime, the whole Commission 
believes that it would be unfortunate to an- 
nounce any findings or tentative conclusions 
until after the election. Only by keeping our 
effort entirely removed from the political! field 
will the final report be recognized, as Con- 
gtess intended, as truly nonpartisan. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. President, I think it is noteworthy 
that this Commission is attacking the 
reorganization of the Government on a 
functional basis, and has succeeded in 
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dividing that subject into 22 separate 
functions. I think it is of interest to the 
Senate to realize that there will be in 
January a preliminary report, which will 
be followed by separate reports upon the 
various functions and departments of the 
Government. 

I shall ask to have printed following 
these remarks the names of all of the 
very able citizens who are in one way or 
another identified with the work of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. 
Members of the Senate will note that 
work has been broken down into 22 proj- 
ects. These projects are: First, Office 
of the President and its relation to the 
departments and agencies; second, Post 
Office Department; third, procurement 
functions of civilian departments; 
fourth, transportation and communica- 
tion functions; fifth, veterans’ affairs; 
sixth, public welfare functions; seventh, 
fiscal, budgeting, and accounting func- 
tions; eighth, Federal-State administra- 
tive relationships; ninth, public-works 
functions; tenth, Federal field offices; 
eleventh, revolving funds and business 
enterprises of the Government, other 
than lending agencies; twelfth, lending 
agencies; thirteenth, Federal personnel 
management; fourteenth, foreign af- 
fairs; fifteenth, natural resources; six- 
teenth, regulatory agencies; seventeenth, 
agricultural activities; eighteenth, medi- 
cal services; nineteenth, Indian affairs; 
twentieth, Government statistical serv- 
ices; twenty-first, records management; 
twenty-second, national security organi- 
zation. 

I believe that when Members of the 
Senate read of these different activities 
and see the caliber of men who were 
engaged on them, they will have a feel- 
ing that when this Commission finally 
reports next January, it will have given 
to the people of this country a method 
whereby their government can become 
truly economical in the best sense of the 
word, and—what is even more impor- 
tant—truly effective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed following my re- 
marks a list of all the very able men and 
women who are giving of their time and 
effort to carry out this work. 

_ There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Appointed to the Commission by the 
President: Vice Chairman, Dean Gooderham 


* Acheson, former Under Secretary of State; 


Arthur Sherwood Flemming, Civil Service 
Commissioner; James Forrestal, Secretary of 
Defense; George Houk Mead, former member 
of Federal Price Control Board. 

Appointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate: George David Aiken, Senator 
from Vermont; Joseph Patrick Kennedy, for- 
mer Ambassador to Great Britain; John Lit- 
tle McClellan, Senator from Arkansas; James 
Kerr Pollock, professor of political science, 
University of Michigan. 

Appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: Chairman, Herbert Hoover, 
former President of the United States; 
Clarence J. Brown, Representative from Ohio; 
Carter Manasco, Representative from Ala- 
bama; James Henry Rowe, Jr., former Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 
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PROJECTS ORGANIZED 


1. Office of the President and its relation to 
the departments and agencies 


Project director: Chairman Herbert Hoover. 

Assisted by (on the presidency): Don K. 
Price, associate director, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House. 

Assisted by (on departmental organiza- 
tion): H. Struve Hensel, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Assistant to Mr. Price: Stephen K. Bailey. 

Assistant to Mr. Hensel: Prof. John D. 
Millett, of Columbia University. 


2. Post Office Depariment 


Project directors: Robert Heller & Associ- 
ates, Inc., management engineers. 

Represented by: Frank Elmendorf and 
staff. 


3. Procurement functions of civilian 
departments 


Project director, Russell Forbes, formerly 
director of the division of research in public 
administration, New York University; com- 
missioner of purchase, New York City. 

Purchasing: Robert R. Nash, formerly 
director, purchase analysis division, purchas- 
ing department, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Joseph L. Ernst, formerly purchasing 
agent, Rochester Board of Education, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Herbert L. Brown, formerly direc- 
tor, purchase analysis of the Lincoln-Mer- 
cury division, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Storing and distribution: John V. O’Con- 
nell, formerly supervising engineer for the 
bureau of stores, purchase department, city 
of New York; J. H. Geary, formerly assistant 
manager of stores, Erie Railroad Co., Hornell, 
Nu. X. 

Inspection: Leon J. Jacobi, inspection and 
standards engineer, the Detroit-Edison Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Standardization of specifications: Dana M. 
Barbour, on loan from the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget. 

Property identification: Frank A. Cisar and 
Vladimir S. Kolesnikoff, Division of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget (working at 
the Bureau). 

Property utilization: Geith G. Barr, on loan 
from the Property Management Section, Di- 
vision of Administrative Management, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Traffic management: Bell and Ussery, traffic 
consultants, Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Legal problems: Sidney D. Goldberg, attor- 
ney, formerly associated with the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Secretary and office manager: Mrs. Myrtle 
M. Watson, formerly secretary and admin- 
istrative assistant to Finance Adviser to Com- 
mander in Chief, European Command 
(OMGUS), Berlin, Germany. 

Advisory committee: W. Z. Betts, director, 
division of purchase and contact, State of 
North Carolina; Harry Erlicher, vice president 
in charge of purchases, General Electric Co.; 
Thomas D. Jolly, vice president in charge of 
purchases and engineering, Aluminum Co. of 
America; R. C. Haberkern, vice president in 
charge of purchases, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co.; Carl Iigenfritz, vice president in charge 
of purchases, U. S. Steel Corp. of Delaware; 
George A. Renard, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents; John P. Sanger, vice president in 
charge of purchases, U. S. Gypsum Co.; 
Charles E. Smith, vice president in charge of 
purchases, New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford R. R. . 

4.. Transportation and communications 

functions 

Project director: Dr. 
Brookings Institution. 


Assistant project director: Dr. 
Awen, Brookings Institution. 


Charles Dearing, 
Wilfred 


5. Veterans’ affairs 
Chairman: Col. Franklin O’Olier, former 
chairman of the board, the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 
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Advisory committee: John Stevenson, pres- 
ident, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Edmund Fitzgerald, president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Paul Clark, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Survey director: Valentine Howell, vice 
president and actuary, the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 

Assisted on insurance phase by: Albert F. 
Jacques, vice president, the Prudential Life 
Insurance Co. of America; William R. Cun- 
ningham, Paul C. Sanborn Associates, New 
York City; Roland Mangini, manager, plan- 
ning department, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Mason Sears, 
Boston, Mass.; Victor Henningsen, comptrol- 
ler, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Activities Other Than Insurance and 
Hospitalization 


Director: Thomas M. Searles, president, 
Equity Co., Philadelphia. 

Assisted by: the Trundle Engineering Co., 
and staff. 


6. Public welfare functions 


Project director: Dr. Lewis Meriam, vice 
president, the Brookings Institution, and 
staff. 

7. Fiscal, budgeting, and accounting 

functions 


Project director: John W. Hanes, member 
SEC, 1938, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 19388; Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
1938-39. 

Assistant to director: 
New York City. 

Advisers: Daniel W. Bell, former Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 1940-46; and presi- 
dent, American Security and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Roswell F. Magill, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 1937-38, 
and partner, Cravath, Swain & Moore, New 
York City; Edward F. Bartelt, Fiscal As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury; Walter F. 
Frese, Chief, Accounting Systems Division, 
General Accounting Office; Frederick Lawton, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Accounting Phase 


Director: T. Coleman Andrews, certified 
public accountant, Richmond, Va. 

Executive assistant and director of re- 
search: T. Jack Gary, Jr., certified public 
accountant. 

Advisory committee (members of the com- 
mittee on Government accounting, American 
Institute of Accountants): Edward A. 
Kracke, Haskins & Sells, certified public 
accountants, New York City; Maurice E. Pe- 
loubet, Pogson & Peloubet, certified pub- 
lic accountants, New York City; J. S. Seid- 
man, Seidman & Seidman, certified public 
accountants, New York City; Weston Rankin, 
Price Waterhouse & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, New York City; Harry Howell, 
certified public accountant, Washington, 
D. C.; Donald F. Stewart, certified public ac- 
countant, Savannah, Ga. 


Budgetary Phase 

Project director: A. E. Buck, Institute of 
Public Administration. 

Assisted by: Henry Burke, former budget 
director of Alabama, of Tennessee, and of 
North Carolina; Prof. Rowland Eggers, Co- 
lumbia University; Prof. John D. Millett, 
Columbia University; Peter Langhoff, direc- 
tor of research, Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
York City. 


8. Federal-State administrative relationships 


Chairman: Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
chairman of the board, United Fruit Co.; 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 1934-36. 

Committee: John Burton, director of the 
budget, State of New York; William An- 
derson, professor, University of Minnesota; 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia; Gov- 
ernor Frank Carlson, of Kansas; William L. 
Chenery, publisher, Collier’s Weekly; John 


Kenyon Boocock, 
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W. Davis, senior partner, Davis, Polk, Ward- 





well, Sunderland & Kiendl, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, 1918-21; Democratic nomi- 
nee for President, 1924; Charles A. Edison, 
Governor of New Jersey, 1941-44; Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, 1939-40, and president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Dean William I. 
Myers, Cornell University. 


Research director: Frank Bane, executive 
director, council of State governments. 


Secretary of committee: Charles Stockton, 
Choate, Hall & Stewart, Boston, Mass. 


9. Public works functions 


Chairman and director: Robert Moses, 
chairman of the New York State Council of 
Parks and of the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority. 

Executive secretary: Holden A. Evans, Jr., 
former executive secretary, New York State 
Public Works Planning Commission; for- 
— director, New York City Airport Author- 

y. 

Assistant secretary: W. Don Wilson. 

Advisory committee: R. H. Baldock, pres- 
ident, American Association of State High- 
way Engineers, State of Oregon; S. D. Bechtel, 
president, Bechtel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Gilmore D. Clarke, of Clarke, 
Rapuano, and Holleran, consulting engi- 
neers; Richard E. Dougherty, vice president, 
New York Central Railroad: Gano Dunn, 
president, J. G. White Engineering Corp.; 
Aymar Embury II, architect, city of New York 
and consultant to Port of New York Author- 
ity; Thomas F. Farrell, chairman, New York 
City Housing Authority; Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Coudert Bros., and recently chair- 
man, President's Air Policy Commission; G. 
Donald Kennedy, vice president, Automotive 
Safety Foundation; Ben Moreell, president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Robert P. 
Patterson, formerly Secretary of War; Charles 
H. Purcell, director, Department of Public 
Works, State of California; John A. Reilly, 
president, General Contractors Association, 
vice president, the Arundel Corp.; 
Thorndike Saville, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, New York University; Charles H. Sells, 
superintendent, New York State Department 
of Public Works; Luther C. Steward, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees. 


Consultants: W. Earle Andrews, of Andrews 
& Clark, consulting engineers, New Yorx; 
William N. Carey, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers; William Ss. 
Chapin, consulting engineer, Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority; Frederick A. 
Collins, special counsel; G. Frank Dough- 
erty, counsel, Long Island State Park Com- 
mission; William F. Heavey, consultant en- 
gineei, New York City Department of Marine 
and Aviation; Arthur S. Hodgkiss, executive 
officer, New York City Department of Parks; 
Arthur E. Howland, chief engineer, Long Is- 
land State Park Commission, Jones Beach 
State Parkway Authority, Bethpage Park Au- 
thority; William S. Lebwohl, deputy corpo- 
ration counsel, city of New York; M. J. 
Madigan, of Madigan-Hyland, engineers; 
Emil Praeger, chief engineer, Madigan-Hy- 
land, engineers; John C. Riedel, chief engi- 
neer, Board of Estimates, city of New York; 
Sidney M. Shapiro, deputy engineer, Long 
Island State Park Commission; Arthur V. 
Sheridan, commissioner of borough works, 
the Bronx, New York; George E. Spargo, 
general manager of the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority, deputy construction 
coordinator, New York; Harry Taylor, as- 
sistant general manager, Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority; director, office of 
construction coordinator, New York City. 


10. Federal field offices 


Project director: Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, 1929-33, and 
staff. 
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11. Revolving funds and business enterprises 
of the Government other than lending 
agencies 


Project director: Maj. Gen. Arthur H. 
Carter, former fiscal director, Army Service 
Forces (Haskins & Sells). 

Research director: Col. Andrew Stewart, 
former deputy fiscal director, Army Service 
Forces. 

Consultant on power and irrigation proj- 
ect: Col. A. B. Roberts, consulting engineer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


12. Lending agenctes 


Project director: Paul Grady, former assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Navy (Price Water- 
house & Co.). 

Advisory committee: Paul Bestor, presi- 
dent, the Trust Co. of New Jersey; Donald 
D. Davis, president, Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co.; Walter J. Cummings, chairman 
of the board, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago; Walter D. 
Fuller, president, the Cyrtis Publishing Co.; 
George L. Harrison, president, New York Life 
Insurance Co.; Arnold B. Keller, senior con- 
sultant, International Harvester Co.; Walter 
Lichtenstein, financial and economic con- 
sultant, Chicago, Ill.; James H. McGraw, Jr., 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc.; 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University; 
Allan Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


13. Federal personnel management 


Chairman: John A. Stevenson, president, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Committee: Lawrence A. Appley, vice pres- 
ident, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Vannevar 
Bush, chairman, Research and Development 
Board; Senator Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia; 
Alvin E. Dodd, president, American Manage- 
ment Association; Franklin D’Olier, former 
chairman, the Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
of America; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, acting presi- 
dent, Stanford University; Dean Earl G. Har- 
rison, University of Pennsylvania Law School; 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president, Temple 
University; David Lilienthal, chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission; James P. Mit- 
chell, vice president, Bloomingdale Bros.; 
Robert Ramspeck, executive vice president, 
Air Transport Association of America; A. W. 
Robertson, chairman of the board, Westing- 
house Electric Co.; Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
president, University of Illinois; Rawleigh 
Warner, chairman of the board, the Pure Oil 
Co.; Alfred H. Williams, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; Prof. Leonard 
D. White, department of political science, 
University of Chicago. 

Project director: Richard Paget of Cresap, 
McCormick, & Paget, management engineers, 
New York City. 


14. Foreign affairs 


Committee: Harvey H. Bundy, Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1931-33; Assistant to the 
Secretary of War, 1941-45; James Grafton 
Rogers, Assistant Secretary of State, 1931-33; 
professor of law, Yale University, 1935-42. 

Adviser: Henry L. Stimson, former Secre- 
tary of War and of State. 

Executive secretary: John F. Meck, Jr., 
former assistant dean, Yale Law School. 

15. Natural resources 

Chairman: Leslie Miller, former Governor 
of Wyoming. 

Committee: Horace Albright, former Di- 
rector, National Park Service; John Dempsey, 
former Governor of New Mexico; Donald H. 
McLaughlin, president, Homestake Mining 
Corp.; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president, John 
Hopkins University; Dr. Gilbert White, presi- 
dent, Haverford College; Ralph L. Carr, former 
Governor of Colorado; Prof. Samuel T. Dana, 
dean of school of forestry and conservation, 
University of Michigan. 

Research: Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. 


16. Regulatory agencies 


Committee: Prof. Robert R. Bowie of the 
Harvard Law School; and Assistant to the 
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Military Governor of Germany, 1945-46; Owen 
D. Young, former chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co.; Robert LaFollette, 
former Senator from Wisconsin. 
Project director: Prof. Robert R. Bowie. 
Executive assistant: Harold Leventhal, 
Washington, D. C. 


17. Agricultural activities 


Chairman: Dean H. P. Rusk, Illinois State 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill. 

Committee: Dean H. W. Martin, school of 
agriculture, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Dr. D. Howard Doane, Doane Ag- 
ricultural Service, St. Louis, Mo.; FP. W. Peck, 
executive director, Farm Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Prof. John Gaus, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; Dean W. A. Schoen- 
feld, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg.; 
Chester Davis, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; William Rhea Blake, ex- 
ecutive vice president, National Cotton Coun- 
cil. 

Research director: G. Harris Collingwood. 

Consultant: Gen. H. P. Seidemann, the 
Brookings Institution. 


. 18. Medical services 


Chairman: Tracy 8. Voorhees, president, 
the Long Island College Hospital, and special 
assistant to the Secretary of the Army. 

Committee: Dr. O. H. P. Pepper, professor 
of medicine, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Hugh Jackson Morgan, professor of medicine, 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. W. C. Menninger, 
the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Stanford University; 
Dr. Frank R. Bradley, director of Barnes Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. R. C. Buerki, direc- 
tor of hospitals, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles Rowley, former trustee of Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust; Henry Isham, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Passavant 
Hospital; Dr. Paul R. Hawley, former Chief 
Medical Director, Veterans’ Administration; 
Dr. Michael DeBakey, associate professor of 
surgery, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; 
Dr. Allen O. Whipple, clinical director, Me- 
morial Hospital, New York City; Goldwaite 
H. Dorr, of Dorr, Hammond, Hand & Dawson, 
New York City; former special assistant to 
Secretary of War Stimson; Edward D. Church- 
ill, M. D., professor of surgery, Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Harvard University; Alfred New- 
ton Richards, vice president in charge of 
medical affairs, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Rear Adm. Joel T. Boone, Sec- 
retary of the Secretary of Defense’s Com- 
mittee on the Medical and Hospital Services 
of the armed forces. 


19. Indian affairs 

Chairman: Prof. George Graham, depart- 
ment of political science, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Committee: John R. Nichols, president, 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; Charles J. Rhoads, former 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Rev. Dr. 
Gilbert Darlington, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 

Project director: Prof. George Graham, 
Princeton University. 


20. Government statistical services 

Dr. P. K. Whelpton, Scripps Foundation for 
the Study of Population Problems, Miami 
University, Oxford Ohio; Prof. Samuel §8. 
Wilks, department of mathematics, Prince- 
ton University; Prof. John D. Millett, de- 
partment of public law and government, 517 
FPayerweather Hall, Columbia University; Mr. 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New 
York; Mr. George Soule, 3 East Sixth-ninth 
Street, New York; Dr. Clarence D. Long, na- 
tional bureau cf economic research and de- 
partment of political economy, John Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md.; Frederick 
C. Mills, national bureau of economic re- 
search and department of economics, Colum- 
bia University. 
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21. Records management 


Research director: E. J. Leahy, executive 
director of the National Records Manage- 
ment Council. 

Consultants: Wayne Grover, Acting Ar- 
chivist of the United States; Robert H. 
Bahmer, Director of Records Management, 
Department of the Army; Robert E. Angel, 
Director of Office Methods Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; Edward Wilber, Depart- 
ment of State; F. M. Root, Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


22. National security organization 


Chairman: Ferdinand Eberstadt, president, 
F. Ebderstadt & Co., New York City; chairman, 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, 1942; and 
former vice chairman, War Production Board, 
1942-43. 

Civilian committee: Mr. Thomas Archer, 
vice president and director of General Motors 
Corp.; Mr. Charles W. Cole, president of Am- 
herst Colege; Mr. Hanson Baldwin, of the 
New York Times; Mr. Robert E. Wood, chair- 
man of the board, Sears, Roebuck Co.; Mr. 
Lewis Strauss, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, president 
of the University of Missouri; Mr. Robert P. 
Patterson, of Patterson, Belknap & Webb, 
New York City; Mr. James Knowlson, presi- 
dent of Stewart-Warner Corp.; Mr. John 
Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Co.; Mr. Raymond B. Allen, presi- 
dent of the University of Washington; Mr. 
Chester I. Barnard, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Military advisory committee: Gen. Gilbert 
R. Cook, Gen. Robert W. Hasbrouck, Col. Tru- 
man Smith, Admiral Ben Moreell, Admiral 
R. S. Edwards, Admiral John H. Towers, 
Gen. Ira Eaker, Gen. James Doolittle, Gen. 
Edward Curtis. 

Consultants: Mr. John M. Hancock, of 
Lehman Bros., New York.; Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower; Gen. Stanley D. Embick; Admiral 
Ernest J. King; Admiral Chester W. Nimitz; 
Gen. Carl Spaatz; Gen. Frederick Anderson; 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXEcu- 
TIVE BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 


POLICY STATEMENT ADOPTED AT COMMISSION 
MEETING ON OCTOBER 20, 1947 


The reorganization of the Government can 
be approached from three points of view: 
First, the necessity or desirability of a given 
function of the Government; second, the 
exploration of the most advantageous struc- 
ture of arrangement of these functions; and 
third, the improvement of its management. 

There are certain obvious functions which 
need not be enumerated which are primary 
in government. There are certain functions 
which are useful in the development of na- 
tional life and in the preservation of national 
ideals. But in all functions there is the 
question of priority within national ability 
to pay. There are still further questions 
as to boundaries of Federal versus State and 
local functions which jeopardize local gov- 
ernment; and there are boundaries in func- 
tions by the overstepping of which govern- 
ment begins to stultify the initiative and 
productivity of the people. 

The questions concerning structure largely 
revolve around consolidation of the activities 
of similar major purpose under one direction 
in order to prevent the waste, overlap, dupli- 
cation, and to secure unity and formulation 
and coordination of policies. In this same 
field of structure there are large problems 
created by failure in the past to pay full 
regard to the separation of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers; there has been 
much transgression over our fundamental 
concept of single-headed responsibility in 
administrative agencies and joint responsi- 
bility of several minds in legislative or judi- 
cial agencies. 

Assuming proper definition of function 
and proper structure, the efficiency of inter- 
nal management becomes the measure of 
economy or waste in government. 
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Public Law 162 creating this Commission 
states that the purpose of the Commission 
is to study and determine and recommend 
what changes are necessary in the executive 
to promote economy, efficiency, and improved 
services in the transaction of the public 
business by— 

1. Limiting expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of the essential services, activities, 
and functions; 

2. Eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and functions; 





3. Consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 
4. Abolishing services, activities, and 


functions not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of Government, and 

5. Defining and limiting executive func- 
tions, services, and activities. 

Thus it is clear that the Commission is 
not confined to recommending management 
or structural changes which improve the ef- 
ficiency of performance of the executive 
branch but is clearly directed to exploring 
the boundaries of Government functions in 
the light of their cost, their usefulness, their 
limitations, and their curtailment or elimi- 
nation. 

At various times over 40 years, commissions 
of investigation and recommendation have 
been appointed by the Congress and by the 
President. A mass of effectual information 
has been secured. At times a limited au- 
thority has been given by the Congress to 
the Executive to act in this field. Useful re- 
sults have been accomplished by the Con- 
gress and the Executive even with the limita- 
tions of powers that have been given. A 
perusal of these reports and of the actions 
taken in this field indicate that the major 
consideration has been given to structural 
changes. In no case has there been such 
a breadth of authority and instruction for 
so thorough an examination and recom- 
mendation as has been given under this law. 

As a matter of fact at no time has there 
been such a public desire for a complete 
reconsideration of the province of the Fed- 
eral Government and overhaul of the busi- 
ness methods of Federal administration and 
their relationship to the citizen. The need is 
much greater than at any time in the past. 
The huge expansion of the executive branch 
during the past 20 years has been made in 
an atmosphere of hurry and emergency 
which now calls for calm challenge. 


COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


It is imperative that the Commission make 
a fresh and more vigorous approach to the 
problem assigned to it than has hitherto 
been made. 

For such a program it is proposed that 
the Commission should: 

1. Denominate (for the purposes of its 
work) the principal groups of major-purpose 
activities and such functional problems as 
may extend over such groups. 

2. Determine which of these groups or 
these functions should be taken up initially 
for consideration. 

3. Enlist eminent and experienced citizens 
to explore and furnish the Commission with 
their steady judgment on what action should 
be taken in respect to each separate group 
or function. Such leaders would add public 
confidence to the conclusions of the Com- 
mission and would reduce the number of 
questions for final determination by the 
Commission. Each leader would need be free 
to organize his own task force to survey the 
particular functions assigned to them. They 
should be furnished with all existing ma- 
terial by the Commission's staff. Should they 
require further research, they should be au- 
thorized to secure their own research as- 
sistants. 

4. This approach does not require much of 
an initial or an elaborate regular staff by the 
Commission, but rather a minimum staff 
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which would coordinate and make available 
to these task forces the great mass of in- 
formation now already accumulated by 
various parts of the Government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


S. 1035. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, 
Iowa, for use as domiciliary facilities by the 
Veterans’ Administration; 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Basque 
aliens; 

H. R. 3638. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act establishing a National Archives of 
the United States Government; 

H.R. 4954. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, under 
Federal reclamation laws, of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project, Washington; 

H.R.5151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James P. Love 
a patent to certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippi; 

H.R. 5155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have made a joint re- 
connaissance survey of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal; 

H. R. 5283. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of surplus sand at Fort Story, Va.; 

H. R. 5553. An act to amend paragraph 1772 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 

H.R. 5587. An act to add certain lands to 
the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park, in 
the State of North Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5607. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 5965. An act to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend an act of Con- 
gress approved February 9, 1881, which 
granted a right-of-way for railroad purposes 
through certain lands of the United States 
in Richmond County, N. Y.; 

H. R. 6078. An act to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

H.R. 6091. An act to withdraw certain land 
as available land within the meaning of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 (42 
Stat. 108) as amended, and to restore it to its 
previous status under the control of the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 6242. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspen- 
sion of import duties on scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and nonferrous metal scrap; 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Turners Society in the United States; 

H. J. Res. 341. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Fort Kearney in 
the State of Nebraska; 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purposes of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition, Incorporated, 
Atlantic City, N. J., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
and 

H..7 Res. 395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
gift tax, of powers of appointment, and for 
other purposes. 
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ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of Members of 
the Senate for a moment, it seems to me 
there is some doubt now as to whether 
all the amendments which have been 
proposed to the pending bill will be 
offered. I am wondering whether the 
time has not arrived when we might ob- 
tain a unanimous-consent agreement 
with respect to voting both on the 
amendments and also on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. I respectfully ask those 
in charge of the bill on behalf of op- 
ponents and proponents, and those who 
may be offering additional amendments 
whether such an agreement could be 
entered into. I had in mind something 
like this: A unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote on the pending amendment 
and all other amendments, at a certain 
hour, allowing plenty of time to those 
who would like to propose amendments, 
but at that time to vote upon the pend- 
ing amendment and upon all amend- 
ments, also the third reading of the bill. 
That would end the consideration of all 
amendments, and then, possibly one or 
two hours later, a vote could be had on 
the final passage of the bill, dividing the 
time equally meanwhile between pro- 
ponents and opponents of the measure. 
I am wondering if such an offer might 
not be acceptable to the proponents and 
opponents of the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan has the floor. I appreciate 
very much his having yielded to me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I merely wanted to 
say that so far as those interested in the 


_ amendments are concerned, there is no 


desire to prolong the debate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Any reasonable 
limitation of time I am sure would be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. WHERRY. How about the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
feel that the remarks of the acting ma- 
jority leader are entirely in order, and 
that there is a lack of time. However, I 
want to point out that there are pending 
at this time ome 20 amendments which 
have been printed and are lying on the 
desk, to be called up. So far as I know 
they will all be called up. I hope at the 
proper time we can fix a time for voting, 
and it will be perfectly agreeable to dis- 
cuss that with the acting majority leader 
a little later. However, I cannot foresee 
the situation, and hence cannot agree 
to fixing such a time at this hour. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order to have the 
suggestion in the minds of Senators, 
would the hour of 4 o’clock be suitable 
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for voting on the then pending amend- 

ment and all other amendments to the 

bill, and would the hour of 6 o’clock be a 

a time for voting on passage of the 
il]? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I trust very much 
the Senator Will not insist upon that, or 
even make the request at this time, until 
we can see, and see very clearly, what 
we are going to do with approximately 
20 amendments which may be called up. 
I may say to the Senator that if we were 
to fix the hour that he suggests, we would 
hardly have time to vote, much less to 
discuss the amendments. Without sug- 
gesting any time, let us go into the situa- 
tion and see just how far we can proceed 
before trying to fix any time. Does the 
Senator see my point? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that if the distinguished Senator does 
not want a unanimous-consent request 
presented at this time, it would be use- 
less to proceed further with it. I should 
like to suggest this, however: Would the 
Senator from West Virginia consider 
making the hour 6 o’clock, adding the 
words “or prior thereto’? That is, in 
the event debate is concluded on the 
amendments before 6 o’clock, would that 
hour be of interest to the Senator? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask, as I have asked before, that the Sen- 
ator at this time does not attempt to fix 
any hour until we can see what disposi- 
tion can be made of the amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has the floor. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
next amendment, with reference to which 
I shall speak for a brief time, is to pro- 
vide—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please state the lettering on the 
amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is amendment C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed, on 
page 5, line 13, before the period, to in- 
sert the following: “and, except as other- 
wise provided in this act, to perform all 
the functions of administration and co- 
ordination necessary for the selection, 
and the transportation to and settlement 
in this country, of eligible displaced per- 
sons and eligible displaced orphans.” 

On page 7, beginning with the word 
“but” in line 17, strike out down through 
and including the period in line 20, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “but 
the determination of eligibility of dis- 
placed persons and displaced orphans 
under the other immigration laws of the 
United States shall be by the officials 
who administer such laws.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
very important that if the bill be 
passed—and the Senator from Michigan 
hopes that it will be passed—it be such 
legislation as will best carry out the 
wishes of Congress and of the people. 
For that reason the amendment, being 
amendment C, is very vital and impor- 
tant in connection with the subject. 

Let us see what it will provide. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee provides as follows: 

Sec. 4. There is hereby created a Commis- 
sion to be known as the Displaced Persons 
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Commission, consisting of three members 
to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a 
term ending June 30, 1951, Each member 
of the Commission shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum. The Com- 
mission shall be empowered to incur such 
Obligations and to employ such assistants, 
within the limits of its appropriation, as may 
be necessary. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums of money as 
may be necessary to enable. the Commission 
to discharge its duties. It shall be the duty 
of the Commission to formulate and issue 
regulations, necessary under the provisions 
of this act, and in compliance therewith, for 
the admission into the United States of eligi- 
ble displaced persons and eligible displaced 
orphans. 


In other words, down to that point the 
bill provides for the appointment of a 
commission, and the salaries of its mem- 
bers, and prescribes that the commis- 
sion shall formulate and issue the regu- 
lations necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

It is the desire of the sponsors of this 
amendment that there be inserted at 
that point the following language: 

And, except as otherwise provided in this 
act, to perform all the functions of admin- 
istration and coordination necessary for the 
selection, and the transportation to and 
settlement in this country, of eligible dis- 
placed persons and eligible displaced 
orphans, 


In other words, the amendment would 
make the Commission responsible for dis- 
placed persons who would come into the 
United States. It would have the right 
to determine in Europe who were proper, 
eligible displaced persons or displaced 
orphans. It would provide in this coun- 
try for places in which the displaced per- 
sons could live, and could supervise such 
places. It could supervise the question 
as to whether or not such persons had 
employment, whether or not the employ- 
ment would oust someone else from em- 
ployment. The Commission would be 
authorized to perform all the functions 
contemplated by the bill instead of al- 
lowing some of them to be under the 
jurisdiction of other departments. If 
we are to approve a Commission by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, such Commission should be given full 
authority over the program and should 
be responsible to the Congress of the 
United States. That is why it is essen- 
tial to insert the words “to perform all 
the functions of administration and co- 
ordination necessary for the selection, 
and the transportation to and settlement 
in this country, of eligible displaced per- 
sons and eligible displace orphans.” 

If the commission does not provide for 
the transportation of such persons, who 
will provide for their transportation? 
Therefore, in order to clarify the lan- 
guage and make it definite, it is essential 
that that wording be included. 

On page 7 of the bill, beginning with 
the word “but” in line 17, the amend- 
ment would strike out down through and 
including the period in line 20, and in- 
sert other words in lieu thereof. First 
I shall read what would be stricken out. 
It is necessary to read the whole sen- 
tence, which begins in line 14. I read: 

No eligible displaced person and no eligible 
displaced orphan shall be admitted into the 
United States under the provisions of this 
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act except in pursuance to the regulations 
of the Commission. 


That is the language the amendment 
would strike out. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ypield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is it amendment 
C about which the Senator is speak- 
ing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am unable to 
follow the Senator in his reading from 
page 5 of the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am reading from 
page 7. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Amendment C 
affects language on page 5. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And also line 17, 
page 7, beginning with the word “but.” 

This is the language which the amend- 
ment would strike out. It is an excep- 
tion: 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this act, the administration of this act shall 
be by the officials who administer the other 
immigration laws of the United States. 


Then the amendment would insert 
this language: 

But the determination of eligibility of dis- 
placed persons and displaced orphans under 
the other immigration laws of the United 
States shall be by the officials who admin- 
ister such laws. 


In other words, the Commission would 
determine the eligibility of displaced 
persons and displaced orphans. 

It has been pointed out on the floor 
that in the past the immigration authori- 
ties in Europe have not been able to su- 
pervise the visaing of passports of such 
displaced persons. It was even indicated 
that 40,000 had either forged or other- 
wise erroneous papers and had been re- 
fused admittance. This amendment at- 
tempts to place upon the Commission the 
responsibility of screening these persons. 
It would place upon the Commission the 
responsibility of determining the eligi- 
bility of displaced persons and displaced 
orphans. 

The immigration laws would still be in 
force and effect. But the Commission, 
constructed and manned in accordance 
with the action of Congress, would have 
the responsibility of actually administer- 
ing the law. If that is not done, then 
we can expect no adequate administra- 
tion of the law. 

The amendment is not difficult to 
understand. It merely reposes in the 
Commission the power and the authority 
to administer the law. They are obliged 
to perform their duties and their func- 
tions under the proposed law and under 
the immigration laws. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 


President, 


The 


Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Feazel 
Ferguson 


Cain 
Baldwin Capehart 
Ball Capper 
Bricker Chavez 
Bridges Connally 
Brooks Cooper 
Buck Cordon Flanders 
Butler Donnell Fulbright 
Byrd Downey George 
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Green 
Gurney 
Hatch 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 

Ives 


Russell 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
Sparkman 
Stennis 

Taft 

Thomas, Okla. 
‘Thomas, Utah 
Thye 

Tydings 
Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Watkins 
Wherry 

White 
Williams 
Wilson 

Young 


McClellan 
McFarland 
McGrath 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Malone 


rt 
Millikin 
Moore 
Jenner Morse 
Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Johnston, S.C. Myers 
Kem O’Conor 
Kilgore O’Daniel 
Knowland O’Mahoney 
Langer Pepper 
Lodge Reed 
Lucas Revercomb 
McCarthy Robertson, Va. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a further brief explanation 
of the proposal to strike out certain lan- 
guage on page 7 of the bill and the in- 
sertion in lieu thereof of other language. 
It will be noted that it is proposed to 
insert the following language: 

But the determination of eligibility of dis- 
placed persons and displaced orphans under 
the other immigration laws of the United 
States shall be by the officials who admin- 
ister such laws. 


There is no desire by the amendment 
to take away from those who are charged 
with the enforcement of the present im- 
migration laws any of their power or 
authority. There are laws and regula- 
tions now in effect prohibiting the entry 
of persons having criminal records, dis- 
eased persons, and Communists. The 
present officials would determine wheth- 
er persons seeking entry*were eligible 
under those laws, but the new Commis- 
sion would determine ali questions of 
eligibility under the pending legislation, 
involving questions of security and other 
questions bearing on the eligibility of 
displaced persons. 

If we do not make these changes we 
shall be creating positions for three Com- 
missioners to do three things: First, to 
provide rules and regulations; second, to 
receive reports from immigrants every 
6 months—which would be merely a 
clerical function, because there is no pro- 
vision as to what shall be done with the 
reports—and, third, to submit annual re- 
ports to Congress. It is the purpose of 
the amendment to make the Commis- 
sioners active participants in the admin- 
istration of the law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the plan set forth in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan is 
one of several plans considered by the 
subcommittee and by the full commit- 
tee—particularly by the subcommittee— 
in framing the bill. With regard to 
methods of administration, the distinc- 
tion between the provisions of the bill as 
reported by the committee and the 
change suggested by the amendment 
may be summed up as follows: Under 
the provisions of the bill as reported by 
the committee, the Commission would 
prescribe rules and regulations and be 
the directive head of the agency for the 
administration of the law; but the means 
of performing the work would be left in 
the hands of the established immigration 
authorities. If this amendment were 
adopted it would cause endless confusion 
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in the procedures for the admission of 
displaced persons into this country. 

There are already in the field, in our 
various consular offices abroad, trained 
officials who, during the course of more 
than 30 years, have become experienced 
in processing and handling immigrants 
into this country. In the past several 
years they have dealt with the problem 
of displaced persons. Although the 
amendment provides that the determi- 
nation of eligibility under the immigra- 
tion laws is to be made by the officials 
who administer such laws, the amend- 
ment undertakes to vest the Commission 
with power to perform all functions of 
administration and coordination. 

Under the provisions of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee the plans and 
the general methods of administration 
would be prescribed by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate; but the Commission would 
prescribe only rules and general methods 
to be followed in the execution of the 
plan. The performance of the functions 
of administration would be left in the 
hands of the established immigration 
authorities, as has been done for 30 years. 

If we were to make the change sug- 
gested by this amendment, what would 
it mean? It would mean bringing in to 
do this work persons who have had no 
experience whatsoever in the issuance of 
permits or visas. It would mean bring- 
ing in to deal with a very complex sub- 
ject, the admission of displaced persons, 
officials who have never met the problem 
presented by the bill. The amendment 
would ignore and brush aside those who 
for more than 30 years have been charged 
with the admission of immigrants into 
the United States. 

The result would be less efficiency and 
more confusion. As compared with the 
plan outlined in the bill, there would be 
a great additional expense. The ap- 
pointment of a great army of new Gov- 
ernment employees would necessarily en- 
tail greater cost. The new employees 
would be without experience. I express 
the very definite apprehension that if 
this amendment should be adopted, we 
would see a repetition of the experience 
of IRO in selecting employees of UNRRA, 
who made such a dismal failure in the 
administration of that organization. 

Why not leave the administration in 
the hands of trained immigration au- 
thorities and officials? Let the Com- 
mission prescribe the rules under which 
displaced persons shall be admitted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the bill; 
but let the administration be in the 
hands of experienced officials, who could 
do the work more efficiently and at less 
cost to the Government. We discussed 
this problem in the subcommittee meet- 
ings; and after discussion we arrived at 
the conclusion that the administration 
should be left in the hands of the immi- 
gration authorities. 

I think the issue is very clear. I do not 
believe that extended discussion is nec- 
essary to understand this amendment. 
Therefore, I express the hope that it will 
not be adopted, because I see in the adop- 
tion of the amendment endless confu- 
sion, greater cost, and the ignoring of ex- 
perienced personnel already in the Gov- 
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ernment, who have been trained for more 
than 30 years in handling this problem, 
and who for the past several years have 
been dealing with displaced persons. 

For these reasons I hope that the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Regarding the ques- 
tion of the quantity of work which would 
be required of the agents of the Commis- 
sion if this amendment were adopted, is 
it not a fact that the bill, as it has been 
amended, would permit the admission 
into this country of 200,000 persons, but 
that that is by no means equivalent to 
saying that only 200,000 persons would 
have to be investigated and studied? 
The facts as to their specific needs will 
have to be obtained. Is it not true that 
it may reasonably be expected that many 
hundreds of thousands of persons in ad- 
dition to the 200,000 who will be selected 
will come forward seeking admission un- 
der the terms of the bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think that is un- 
questionably correct. The bill as it is 
now written provides for the admission 
of 200,000 over a period of 2 years. That 
is in accordance with the judgment of the 
Senate. That is not the judgment of the 
Senator from Missouri or the Senator 
from West Virginia, but our judgment 
has been overriden, and we bow to the 
judgment of the Senate. 

If we admit 200,000 displaced persons 
into this country that means that many 
hundreds of thousands in addition will 
have to be examined with great care. 
The question is, Who should perform that 
task? Should it be performed by expe- 
rienced personnel who have dealt with 
the subject for 30 years and who are now 
members of an organization which is in 
operation at this time? Or should we, as 
the amendment provides, turn the ad- 
ministration over to a new organization 
of inexperienced persons to deal with an 
important and very complex subject? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I am 
very much impressed by the point to 
which the Senator has addressed him- 
self. Is it not true that under the act 
there will be a great volume of inquiry 
which will have to be made with respect 
to the various applicants? For illustra- 
tion, it is stated on page 2 of the bill 
that it will be necessary to find out, first, 
when the specific applicant entered Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy, and whether he 
was there on January 1, 1948; and, 
second, whether he is qualified under 
our laws for permanent residence in the 
United States; and, third, whether he 
“is a person of a vocation, skill, or occu- 
pation needed in the lccality in the 
United States in which such person pro- 
poses to res:de, and (4) for whom 
assurances in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Commission have been 
given that such person, if admitted into 
the United States, will be suitably em- 
ployed without displacing some other 
person from employment and that such 
person, and the members of such per- 
son’s family who shall accompany such 
person and who propose to live with 
such person, shall not become public 
charges and will have decent, safe, and 
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sanitary housing without displacing 
some other person from ‘such housing.” 

I shall not go into all the various de- 
tails; but I ask the Senator if it is not 
true that not only would there be a 
tremendous number of persons who in 
reasonable probability would have to be 
processed by the great number of em- 
ployees who obviously would have to be 
engaged by the Commission if the 
amendment were adopted, but also the 
‘volume of work would be extremely 
heavy and there might be either delay 
or inefficiency in the processing of these 
persons, if the plan envisaged by the 
amendment should be adopted. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is un- 
doubtedly correct. Those questions 
must be gone into; those inquiries must 
be made, and those examinations must 
be followed, one after another. All of 
them are most important to the proper 
administration of this proposed law, and 
they require experienced personnel, 
men who have previously dealt with im- 
migration matters. Although in this 
connection they would be dealing with 
displaced persons in part, yet the proc- 
essing would be very much the same as 
that required in connection with regular 
immigration matters, because the in- 
quiries have been mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would have to be 
made with respect to each case. Cer- 
tainly we would not wish to have inex- 
perienced persons do that work. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not true that the 
amendment might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bring about a great duplica- 
tion of personnel, because we already 
have in the Immigration Service men 
who are acquainted with this general 
type of work, and they would remain em- 
ployed by the Immigration Service; yet 
we would build up under the new Com- 
mission a great number of inexperienced 
employees, as the Senator has said, or 
a number of persons from UNRRA whose 
experience might or might not qualify 
them for this new work. Is not that the 
opinion of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, from his experience with the 
problems embraced in connection with 
the study of this bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is a fair as- 
sumption. I have not found that the 
UNRRA personnel have had experience 
which qualifies them for this work. 

Mr. DONNELL. So the net result 
would be, would it not, that if this 
amendment were adopted, in the first 
place there obviously would be the neces- 
sity for creating within a short period 
of time a large force of new employees, 
persons who for the most part would 
doubtless be inexperienced and would 
suddenly be confronted with the neces- 
sity of making careful, detailed, exten- 
Sive investigations involving all these 
questions and other questions in addi- 
tion to the ones I have already men- 
tioned, relating to hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who would be eligible 
to secure the advantages of this law? 
Is not that the situation with which we 
would be confronted if the amendment 
were adopted? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I feel certain 
that the Senator from Missouri has 
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stated the situation correctly and with 
great clarity. There is no question that 
if this amendment were adopted there 
would be duplication, for we would have 
to have the Immigration Service, any- 
way; and, in addition, it would be neces- 
sary to set up, for the 200,000 displaced 
persons—with 100,000 of them to be ad- 
mitted during each of 2 years—a distinct 
and separate organization which would 
conflict with the organization already in 
existence. 

Mr. DONNELL. Moreover, it would 
be a temporary organization, for this bill 
envisages only a 2-year period during 
which the program will be in operation, 
does it not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. So the employees of 
the new organization would be seeking 
employment for only 2 years. It seems 
to me—and does not the Senator agree— 
that the type of persons who would seek 
employment for only 2 years might not 
be up ‘to the standards required for the 
proper enforcement of a law such as this 
one. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I think that is an 
entirely reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. DO I thank the Senator. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
feel that this discussion has brought be- 
fore the Senate an understanding of the 
issues in connection with the amend- 
ment. If the bill as now written is 
passed, without the inclusion of this 
amendment, the Commisison will lay 
down the rules, but the performance and 
the administration will be under the ex- 
perienced Immigration Service of the 
United States. Doubtless the Immigra- 
tion Service will enlist others in the work; 
doubtless more persons will be em- 
ployed—and I hope they will be—to make 
the necessary investigations. But who- 
ever may be employed will be employed 
by those who know the work and have 
had experience in it, and the work will 
be under the direction of persons who 
have experience in it. . 

On the other hand, if the amendment 
were adopted, there would be duplica- 
tion of effort, as I have said. Under the 
amendment the work would be done by 
persons who have had no experience 1n 
this field, and we would not be using in 
the work the personnel of our long-estab- 
lished immigration system, which has 
been handling these matters over a long 
period of time. In addition, we would be 
adding a great burden in terms of addi- 
tional cost to the Government. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think a short explanation and reply 
should be made to the argument which 
has just been presented. 

As I understand the facts, if this Com- 
mission is not to be given any duty other 
than that of making rules and regulations 
and receiving reports from the immi- 
grants, then I see no reason for the crea- 
tion of the Commission. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that among the 
duties of the Commission which will re- 
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quire a great deal of work is the duty 
of reporting, “On February 1, 1949, and 
each year thereafter to the President 
and to the Congress on the situation re- 
garding eligible displaced persons, eli- 
gible displaced orphans, and displaced 
persons.” 

And the bill further provides that— 

Such report shall also include informa- 
tion respecting employment conditions, the 
housing situation, the place and type of em- 
ployment and the residence of eligible dis- 
placed persons who have been admitted into 
the United States pursuant to the provisions 
of this act. 


I call that to the attention of the 
Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I mentioned pre- 
viously the annual report. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thought the Sen- 
ator referred to the receiving of reports. 

Mr. FERGUSON. First will be the 
receiving of the information from the 
immigrants, and second the preparation 
and submission of the annual report. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Another duty will 
be imposed upon the commission, namely, 
to see that the displaced persons who 
enter the United States are properly 
disseminated over the cctintry. That is 
one of the most important duties and 
one of the most important provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago I heard on the floor of the 
Senate the argument, in effect, that the 
present Immigration Commissioner does 
not have the necessary personnel to en- 
able him properly to execute the laws 
now in effect. It was said that 350,000 
persons have entered the United States, 
and no one knows how many have left 
the United States and no one knows how 
many at the present time are illegally 
in this country. 

But now we find that we are con- 
fronted with the argument that the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Immigration should 
be given all the authority to administer 
this proposed act. Of course, the pur- 
pose of the act is to create a new com- 
mission which will be charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the terms 
of the act. 

It is also said at this time, on the floor 
of the Senate, that persons who formerly 
were employed by UNRRA or persons of 
that caliber will be employed by the new 
commission. Mr. President, if I thought 
the same kind of employees would be 
used by the proposed commission as were 
used by UNRRA, I would not favor the 
pending bill. There is nothing before 
the Senate to show that the new com- 
mission will employ the same type of 
employees that were employed by 
UNRRA. No one can say that the pro- 
posed commission would not obtain the 
best possible employees, and I hope that 
is what they will do, if confirmed by the 
Senate. © 

The present personnel of the Immi- 
gration Service is not qualified by ex- 
perience to carry out the provisions of 
the pending measure. They have not 
administered anything like it hereto- 
fore. The Consular Service that is to- 
day overburdened would be given the 
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added burden of administering the pro- 
gram. It is their request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a new commission to be ap- 
pointed take over the burden of admin- 
istering the new law. It is, therefore, 
very important that the new Commis- 
sioners be approved by the Senate and 
be held responsible to the Senate for 
carrying out the terms and conditions of 
the new law. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, Iam sup- 
porting the pending amendment because 
it seems to me the committee has over- 
looked the fact, in dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the act, that it presents 
a peculiar problem, a problem which we 
have never confronted before. It is not 
an ordinary immigration problem. We 
need to place somewhere the responsi- 
bility to make the program move. We 
are providing by the pending legislation 
for the admission of 200,000 people within 
a period of 2 years. Responsibility must 
be placed somewhere, Mr. President. I 
should prefer to see the directive given 
to an advisory board, but in any event, 
the commission for which the committee 
has provided should be able to set up 
the necessary machinery to take the 
initiative. They will have to go abroad. 
They will have to do the things that 
neither the Immigration Service nor the 
Consular Service is qualified or equipped 
to do. They would not in any way by- 
pass those services. They would use 
them all the way through in determining 
their own responsibilities. But it is nec- 
essary that somebody move in this mat- 
ter, and my judgment is that unless we 
give administrative power to the Com- 
mission as provided by this very simple 
amendment, it will result in the pro- 
gram’s going by default, and nothing 
aggressive or positive will be done in the 
effort to accomplish the purpose sought. 
We would be left with the problem on 
our hands, as we have been for the last 
2 years, because there would be no af- 
firmative placing of responsibility. 

It seems to me we have all had expe- 
rience sufficient to know that when there 
is an agency of the nature of the Immi- 
gration Service having its own work to 
do, and when we have the various con- 
suls throughout the world, who have their 
responsibilities to pass on the applica- 
tions, we are not going to get anywhere, 
unless initiative is placed somewhere. 
The point I make is that there is nothing 
now in the bill which makes adequate 
provision for admitting 200,000 people, 
and bringing about a solution of the 
problem of persons in the camps for 
whom we have a responsibility. I feel 
that, as the bill is now framed, the com- 
mission is not adequately empowered to 
handle this program successfully. I 
think the matter is merely being left up 
in the air, with a few regulations to be 
issued, but with the question unanswered 
as to who is to make the program move. 
I see no answer to that question. I think 
administrative powers must be granted 
to someone in order to get the program 
moving, and that unless we adopt some 
such amendment as the one proposed by 
the Senator from Michigan, we shall not 
properly activate this movement at all 
and we shall find ourselves in a few 
months with nothing being done, with 
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nobody taking the initiative. We can- 
not expect the Immigration Service to 
take the initiative completely. 

I submit, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment is a very important one, and 
should be adopted. It is vital to the 
entire program. If we do not want to 
move, then let us not adopt that amend- 
ment. If we do want to move, if we 
want this problem solved, let us place 
responsibility somewhere definitely to 
move it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
before proceeding to a vote on the 
amendment, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. AIKen answered to his 
name when called. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if I 
may inquire, are there to be other 
speeches before the vote? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not that I know 
of. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am satisfied that, 
because of the length of time required 
for a vote, all Senators will be here. Ido 
not ask that the Senator withdraw the 
suggestion of a quorum call, but I feel we 
are not saving any time. I am satisfied 
all Senators are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia has the floor. 
Does the Senator want the quorum call 
discontinued? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. I have sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum for the 
reason that several Senators have asked 
me, “Will you have a quorum call before 
the vote?” 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well; I have no 
objection. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So I suggested 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
quorum call will continue. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Baldwin 
Ball Hayden 
Bricker Hickenlooper 
Bridges Hill 

Brooks Hoey 

Buck Holland 
Butler 
Byrd 


Hatch 
Hawkes 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Daniel 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 
Reed 

Ives Revercomb 
Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Saltonstall 
Capper Kem Smith 

Chavez Kilgore Sparkman 
Connally Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Langer Taft 

Cordon Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Downey McCarthy Thye 
Dworshak McClellan Tydings 
Eastland McFarland Umstead 
Ecton McGrath Vandenberg 
Ellender McKellar Watkins 
Feazel McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson White 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Fulbright Martin Wilson 
George Millikin Young 

Green Moore 

Gurney Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “C” offered by the 
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Senator from Michigan [Mr. Frercuson] 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan would change the administra- 
tion of the displaced-persons bill so that 
its administration would be entirely un- 
der the commission which is provided for, 
and would not come under the direction 
of the immigration authorities. The bill 
itself provides that there shall be estab- 
lished a commission which shall lay down 
rules and perform certain functions of 
great importance, but that the execu- 
tion of the law shall be in the hands and 
under the direction of the immigration 
authorities. 

With that explanation, I submit that 
the amendment should not be adopted, 
and I hope that the vote upon it will be 
“nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “‘C,” offered by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] for him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BrREwsTER] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] who is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, WILEY] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. . If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAyYBANK], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. STEwartT], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr: WaGNER] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarKiEy] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEwarT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER] would vote 
‘yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 50, as follows: 

YEAS—35 


Aiken Hill 

Ball Ives 

Bridges Johnson, Colo. 
Chavez Kilgore 
Cooper Knowland 
Downey Lodge 
Ferguson Lucas 
Flanders McGrath Sparkman 
Fulbright McKellar Taft 

Green McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hatch Magnuson Thye 

Hayden Morse 


The 


Murray 
Myers 
O’Conor 
O’Mahoney 
Pepper 
Saltonstall 
Smith 
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Barkley 
Brewster 
Bushfield 
McCarran 

So Mr. Frercuson’s amendment C was 
rejected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
now call up my amendment PF. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer Cierk. On page 3, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out the words 
“decent, safe, and sanitary” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “adequate.” 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did I understand the 
Senator to say he was calling up amend- 
ment F? 


Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 


Mr. LUCAS. According to the way I 


read the documents in front of me, that 
is an amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANcER]. 

Mr. PERGUSON. No; it is “41- 
48-F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it 
will take only a few minutes to make an 
analysis of the amendment. The ques- 
tion involved is one of the housing of 
the displaced persons after they reach 
the United States. 

The pending bill uses the words “de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary,” as relating to 
housing. On page 3, line 2, the language 
is, “shall not become public charges and 
will have decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing without displacing some other person 
from such housing.” 

The amendment merely would change 
the words “decent, safe, and sanitary” to 
“adequate.” In other words, those who 
are responsible for the enforcement of 
the act would be permitted to allow a 
displaced person to come in if he were to 
be adequately housed without displacing 
another person, and they would not have 
to determine that it was a decent place, 
that it was a safe place, or that it was 
a sanitary place. The interpretation of 
those words would make it very difficult 
for the immigration authorities to pass 
on the admission of the immigrants, 
whereas if the words were “adequate” 
the provision would be sufficient. 

Mr. REVERCOMB obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that I hope they will remain in the 
Senate Chamber until the amendments 
are disposed of, without the necessity of a 
quorum call on each amendment. If it 
is necessary to have a quorum call when 
each amendment is voted on, it will mean 
another 15 or 20 minutes. I suggest that 
if Senators will cooperate it will be pos- 
sible to handle a great many of the 
amendments as they are brought up by 
voice votes, at least I suggest that Sen- 
ators remain in the Senate Chamber so 
that if a record vote shall be demanded, 
it will not be necessary to have a quorum 
call. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, the 
language used in the bill is employed 
with respect to furnishing houses for 
those who enter. The words “decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing” are taken 
from the Housing Act. 

Iam reluctant to accede to the sugges- 
tion of the amendment that we delete the 
word “decent” or the word “safe,” or 
the word “sanitary.” What would we 
have if that were done? We do not want 
the displaced persons to be given indecent 
housing, we do not want it left open so 
that they may be put in unsafe places, 
and certainly I think it a proper require- 
ment of the law that they be placed in 
sanitary housing. If we use the word 
“adequate,” a very broad and uncertain 
term, it will be left to the judgment of 
someone who may say the housing is or 
is not adequate. 

I think the provision should be more 
restrictive, and if we are to require for 
our own people decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing, as is required in the Housing 
Act, I feel that that provision should 
go in the pending bill, so that the Com- 
mission shall see to it that the people 
who come here as immigrants, and are 
required to have homes and places in 
which to live, will be housed in places 
which are decent and not indecent, are 
safe and not unsafe, and are sanitary. I 
think it a proper requirement, and I 
think it a fair requirement, I think it a 
necessary requirement. 

I therefore urge, Mr. President, that 
the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the hearings and investigation, 
and I had hoped that the Senator would 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Apparently we 
have not reached that point, but I trust 
we may. 

Mr. HATCH. Apparently we have not 
reached it with respect to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I am sure that every 
Member vf Congress would like to see 
every one of these poor unfortunate dis- 
placed yersons not only adequately 
housed but decently housed and safely 
housed under the most sanitary condi- 
tions possible. But I realize full well— 
and that is what I fear—that words such 
as “decent, safe, and sanitary” are open 
to a construction and an interpretation 
which might go far beyond what the 
committee itself has in mind, and could 
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be so restrictively construed as to defeat 
every purpose the subcommittee had in 
mind in recommending the bill and the 
full committee had in mind in reporting 
it, for giving those words strict construc- 
tion could amount to an absolute pro- 
hibition against any person coming into 
America under the bill. 

Mr. President, I can think of nothing 
more cruel than to give to these unhappy 
people, as the bill does, the great hope 
that some number of them may find 
asylum and refuge in our great country, 
and then, by the same act, so provide 
that the hope is destroyed, and they who 
have been led up to the mountaintop 
of hope are then cast down into the 
valley of hope unfulfilled. No Member 
of the Senate wants to do such a thing: 
I think every one of us is sincere in his 
endeavor to see to it, whatever may be 
done by the bill finally. whether 50,000 
or 200,000, or whatever other number 
may be admitted under it, that when the 
legislation is finally enacted undue re- 
strictions will not be placed upon those 
admitted so they will be denied the very 
thing we promise to give them. 

So, Mr. President, we earnestly urge 
that by this simple amendment the word 
“adequate” be substituted for the other 
words, and that there be some leeway 
given so these persons will be adequately 
housed without displacing other persons, 
and that the other words which may be 
eonstrued so restrictively, so narrowly, 
as to defeat the purposes of the bill, will 
be stricken. I even now dare to express 
the hope that members of the commit- 
tee will join with us in adopting the 
amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest for the consideration of the Senator 
from West Virginia that it might be ad- 
visable to strike out the word “decent” 
and leave the words “safe and sanitary” 
in the amendment. When we bring tran- 
sient workers into the country to work 
in the agricultural industries the rules 
require that they shall have safe and 
sanitary habitation. It seems to mesuch 
rules have worked very well. The inser- 
tion of the word “decent” would bring 
about such a tremendous latitude that 
it would seem to be drawing the line a 
little too fine. Ifa house is safe and san- 
itary it goes a long way toward being a 
decent house. I make that suggestion to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
may say to the able Senator from Mary- 
land that I am very much impressed by 
his suggestion. He speaks of persons 
brought into the country as itinerant 
workers, who stay in the United States a 
comparatively short time, and who may 
be placed in camps while here. Those 
who would come into the United States 
under the bill, I may say, would come 
here for permanent residence. It seems 
to me that one of the things which ought 
tc be avoided is to place them in camps in 
the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think there is a great 
deal to be said for that point of view, but 
there is nothing in the bill which would 
prohibit them from being placed in 
camps. They could be placed in camps, 
and in my opinion, the camps would be 
decent places in which to live. If the 
Senator desires to bar such persons from 
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living in camps I think the language 
should be specific to that effect. There 
are certainly plenty of persons who live 
in camps who have a very decent habita- 
tion. Many camps are generally ac- 
cepted as homes. 

My point is that if a place in which to 
live is safe and is sanitary it pretty well 
meets the requirements that should be 
made in permitting someone to live in the 
house. I think the word “decent” is a 
terrifically large, an extremely expansive 
word from the standpoint of definition. 
It can mean so many different things. 
A decent place in which to live in New 
England might not be a decent place in 
which to live in Minnesota, or vice versa. 
The thing is as wide open as all out- 
doors. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the word “de- 
cent” is a restrictive term, how much 
more can complaint be made of the word 
“adequate,” which is exceedingly loose 
and gives a wide latitude of discretion? 
Who is going to say whether a place in 
which a person lives is adequate? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not strike out 
the word “decent,” and insert in its place 
the word “adequate,” so the language of 
the amendment would be “adequate, safe, 
and sanitary”? 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I will 
say that so far as I am concerned—and 
Iam not the author of the amendment— 
I think the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would remove to a 
large part some of the fears I expressed. 
“Safe and sanitary” housing is quite dif- 
ferent from “decent” housing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suggested that the 
language be “adequate, safe, and sani- 
tary.” 

Mr. HATCH. I do not think the word 
“adequate” is needed. I think “safe and 
sanitary” would be a vast improvement. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
agree to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Maryland to strike out the 
word “decent” and leave in the amend- 
ment the words “safe and sanitary,” and 
will accept the amendment in that form. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan will modify his 
amendment by striking out the word 
“decent,” and will allow the words “safe 
and sanitary” to remain. We believe 
that language would mean the same as 
“adequate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan modifies his 
amendment by the change he has 
suggested. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I so modify it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me inquire 
what the parliameatary situation now is. 
The Senator from Michigan has modified 
his amendment so that if it be adopted, 
the bill will read, on page 3, line 3: “pub- 
lic charges and will have safe and sani- 
tary housing.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And the 
comma after the word “safe” is stricken. 

Is there objection to the amendment 
lettered “F,” as modifieu by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]? The 
Chair hears none, and, without objection, 
the amen:iment is agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment lettered “B,” and 
ask that it be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page l, line 8, 
after the word “means”, it is proposed 
to insert “(1).” 

On page 2, before the period in line 2, 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
following: “and (2) a person who during 
World War II bore arms against the ene- 
mies of the United States and is unable 
or unwilling to return to the country of 
which he is a national because of perse- 
cution or his fear of persecution on ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opin- 
ions.” 

On page 2, before the comma in line 
17, it is proposed to insert a semicolon 
and the following: “or a person described 
in subsection (b) (2) of this section.” 

On page 4, line 14, beginning with the 
word “to”, it is proposed to strike out 
down through the comma in line 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “first 
to those eligible displaced orphans who, 
on January 1, 1948, were located in dis- 
placed-persons camps and centers, and 
to eligible displaced persons who during 
World War II bore arms against the ene- 
mies of the United States and are unable 
or unwilling to return to the countries 
of which they are nationals because of 
persecution or fear of persecution On ac- 
count of race, religion, or political opin- 
ions, and second, to other eligible dis- 
placed persons who, on January 1, 1948, 
were located in displaced-persons camps 
and centers.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the three amendments read 
by the clerk will be considered’ en bloc, 
inasmuch as they all refer to the same 
subject matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, this 
amendment to Senate bill 2242 is de- 
signed to provide for the eligibility for 
entry into this country of persons such 
as the ex-Polish soldiers now stranded 
in England and elsewhere in Europe out- 
side their own country, who, during 
World War II, bore arms against the 
enemies of the United States and are 
unable or unwilling to return to the 
countries of which they are nationals 
because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or 
political opinions. 

The amendment would place these 
former soldiers in a preferred category 
along with, but not ahead of, orphans 
who are located in displaced-persons 
camps and centers. 

If we are to open our arms to any un- 
fortunate persons abroad, who could be 
considered more deserving than those 
who have already by their very acts and 
deeds proved themselves to be of the cal- 
iber which would make for good Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

The record of Polish soldiers in World 
War II is unique and outstanding. In 
the fall of 1939 Poland, isolated from its 
allies, France and Great Britain, never- 
theless chose to stand alone against the 
German might. From September 1 to 
October 5, after being attacked without 
warning, and in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the aggressors in num- 
bers and armament, the Polish armed 
forces fought for 35 days until they were 
crushed and well-nigh destroyed. This 
brave action, according to captured Ger- 
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man documents, delayed Hitler’s offen- 
sive against France and Great Britain by 
more than 8 months. Thereafter, and 
without delay, a new constitutional gov- 
ernment in exile began to organize new 
Polish armed forces outside of Poland. 
Its appeal was answered by a total of 
about 60,000 Polish soldiers who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Poland and in- 
ternment camps in Rumania and Hun- 
gary. Augmented by Polish immigrants 
in France and by volunteers from all over 
the world, by May 1940 the new Polish 
armed forces in France numbered 80,000 
trained men. 

These men distinguished themselves 
on the Maginot line, in Alsace, in Libya, 
and in Italy. Their pilots, fighting as a 
part of the Royal Air Force, were 
unexcelled. 

No greater exploit may be recorded 
than that of the Polish Second Army 
Corps, when it captured the Monastery 
of Monte Cassino, in Italy, in a sweeping 
assault, at the cost, however, of almost 
1,000 killed and 3,000 wounded. 

Thousands of graves of Polish soldiers 
may be found at Monte Cassino and 
other parts of Italy, graves which might 
well have contained the bodies of Amer- 
ican soldiers had it not been for the sac- 
rifices of these young Polish men. After 
VE-day, when most of the American and 
English soldiers were permitted to return 
to their homes, the Polish soldiers were 
forced to remain in Italy. Their pres- 
ence, no doubt, in a large measure pre- 
vented Italy from falling under the 
power of communism. For this reason 
these soldiers were in a special way 
branded for recrimination and threats 
by Stalin’s government in Warsaw. 

In the fall of 1946 most of them were 
transported in military units to England, 
where a considerable number of them 
have remained, fearful of returning, and 
not desiring to return, to their native 
land. There they have lived under mili- 
tary discipline and under strict English 
laws and regulations. For the most part 
they are single men. After 2 years in 
England they have a working knowledge 
of the English language. In case of 
emergency, it is reasonable to assume 
that they would have strong personal 
motives to enlist as defenders of the 
United States. Many of these men, now 
in Great Britain, who have relatives or 
close friends in the United States, have 
filed their applications for admission 
into this country with the American 
consuls in London and Edinburgh. They 
have been given assurance by their su- 
periors that their applications would be 
given favorable consideration. There- 
fore they have never considered estab- 
lishing themselves permanently in Eng- 
land or elsewhere in Great Britain. 

In no sense of the word would this 
amendment open the way for the admis- 
sion into this country of a group of un- 
desirables. This amendment would 
make eligible for admission only those 
ex-soldiers who fought against the com- 
mon enemy. They would still be sub- 
ject to all the “screening” provisions of 
Senate bill 2242 as well as those of exist- 
ing immigration laws. It would not 
affect the bringing of any such former 
soldiers into this country but would 
merely make them eligible for entry 
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subject to all the conditions and safe- 
guards imposed by Senate bill 2242 and 
our immigration laws. 

Surely no group of persons should be 
considered as more deserving or more 
welcome to our shores than the brave 
men who fought side by side with our 
soldiers in World War II in the common 
cause against dictatorship. As a group, 
it might truly be said that they, of all 
displaced persons in Europe, are for im- 
migration purposes, the most deserving 
and the most desirable. 

A favorable vote by the Senate on this 
amendment would be a fitting expression 
of American gratitude to those who have 
fought for democracy, a morale-builder 
for all the free countries of the world, 
and would no doubt prove to be far more 
effective in offsetting communistic 
propaganda than millions of dollars 
spent for radio and other propaganda 
programs. 

It would be America’s answer to the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world to 
the question “Does America, the stalwart 
exponent of human liberties, believe in 
rewarding those who stand up in battle 
and fight for those liberties?’ 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, it would not in- 
crease the number provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. It would not. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It would merely give 
priority to people who have demonstrated 
their faith and belief in freedom by be- 
ing willing to risk their lives for it. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is the intention. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The effect of this 
amendment is to give priority to men 
who fought in the Polish Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is the intent of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the Senator in 
his remarks in favor of this amendment. 
Sometime ago a bill was introduced to 
make possible the admission of these sol- 
diers to the United States. There has 
never been any action on the bill. This 
amendment accomplishes exactly the 
purposes intended by that bill, and I am 
heartily in accord with it. 

Through the years we have always been 
able to find thousands of people who 
would speak for freedom; but the num- 
ber of those who have been willing to 
ficht for it has never been too large. 
These men have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to fight for it. I think they are 
entitled to the priority which this amend- 
ment provides. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. 


I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. As I understood in 
response to the question asked by the 
Senator from Connecticut, the Senator 
from Illinois indicated that his intention 
was to include by his amendment mem- 
bers of the Polish Army, the Anders 


army, which the Senator mentioned 
earlier. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is the main pur- 
pose, 

Mr. DONNELL. I well appreciate the 
appealing nature of the point which the 
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Senator makes, and I can well feel the 
sentiment of sympathy and justice 
which he evidences; but I am fearful of 
two things. 

In the first place, the amendment was 
never submitted to our committee. We 
do not know what the effect of the 
amendment would be. It is not limited 
by its terms to Poland. It refers to “a 
person who during World War II bore 
arms against the enemies of the United 
States and is unable or unwilling to re- 
turn to the country of which he is a 
national because of persecution or his 
fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinions.” 

Take Ethiopia, for example—— 

Mr. BROOKS. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Is it not the main pur- 
pose of the bill to admit people who are 
displaced because they are afraid to go 
home for fear of persecution because of 
race, creed, or political opinion? 

Mr. DONNELL. I think there is no 
intention on the part of the framers of 
the bill to do other than take care of 
eligible displaced persons as defined in 
subsection (c) on page 2. The displaced 
persons thus defined are limited to per- 
sons who entered Germany, Austria, 
Italy, or other areas, as set forth on that 


page. 

The thought to which I should like to 
have the Senator address his atterffion 
is illustrated by the following: 

As I understand, the language of his 
amendment would not apply solely to 
the Polish Army, or to European armies. 
I observe, for example, that Ethiopia 
declared war on Germany, Italy, and 
Japan on December 14, 1942. I do not 
know whether Ethiopia had troops in the 
field who would come under this descrip- 
tion, but it is entirely possible that she 
may have had. It is entirely possible— 
we are not advised as to the facts at this 
time—that there may be substantial 
numbers of members of that army some- 
where who are unwilling to return to the 
country of which they are nationals, be- 
cause of the fear of persecution for Some 
of the reasons cited in the amendment. 
As we run down the list of Allies of the 
United States, countries which furnished 
troops against the enemies of the United 
States in World War II, I observe that 
Argentina declared war on Germany and 
Japan on March 27, 1945; Australia de- 
clared war on Germany on September 
3, 1939, and on Japan on December 8, 
1941; Belgium declared war on Japan 
on December 20, 1941—and so forth. I 
could continue to read the list. For in- 
stance, Brazil declared war on Japan; 
Chile declared war on Japan; China de- 
clared war on Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

I shall not burden the Senate with 
reading the entire list of the Allies; but it 
seems to me that this amendment is of 
such an uncertain nature in its effect 
that even though it may have merit as an 
abstract proposition, it is very dangerous 
to introduce it into the bill without 
proper consideration by the committee. 

I fully sympathize with the patriotic 
endeavor which was made by the armies 
the Senator has in mind; but it seems to 
me that this bill has been the subject of 
extremely careful consideration, and the 
language of the bill is such as to confine 
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its operations within certain limits, 
namely, Germany, Italy, Austria, and so 
forth, as set forth on page 2 of the bill. 
But now, without any consideration 
whatsoever by either the subcommittee 
or the full Committee on the Judiciary, 
a proposal to interject another class of 
persons who may not be in Germany, 
Italy, or Austria at all, but may be scat- 
tered at any place under the heavens 
throughout, the wide, wide world, in- 
volves such an element of uncertainty 
that it seems to me the amendment 
should not be placed in the bill. 

I submit that thought to the Senator 
from Illinois, who undoubtedly has given 
consideration to the other thoughts 
which have been submitted to him. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much what the Senator 
has said. He and I are fully aware of the 
purpose of the bill. I do not believe the 
amendment will go beyond the scope of 
the bill—in other words, the European 
picture—because it still comes within the 
purpose of the bill, but merely gives pri- 
ority. That is my intention. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I have 
no doubt that is the intent of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. But I 
point out that section 2 of the bill con- 
tains the statement that— 

(b) “Displaced person” means any dis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in Annex 
I of the Constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and who is the concern 
of the International Refugee Organization. 


This amendment would add to that 
portion of section 2 a distinct, separate, 
additional class. It would be a class that 
is not limited by the International 
Refugee Organization or by its constitu- 
tion, and is not limited by the provision 
that the individual shall have been the 
concern of the International Refugee 
Organization, and is not limited in scope 
to any class of people in the world. For 
instance, although I do not know the 
actual fact, I can well imagine that in 
China there may be troops who fought 
against our enemies in World War II, 
and those troops may be outside of 
China, not in Europe at all, but in some 
other portion of the Orient, and they 
may be fearful of returning to their 
homes in China because of the distres- 
sing war conditions which now prevail 
and have prevailed for so many years in 
their country. 

So it seems to me, with all due respect 
to the thought the Senator from Illinois 
has in mind, that this matter requires 
much more careful ccnsideration much 
more deliberate attention, and much 
greater thought than it is possible to give 
it on the floor of the Senate in connec- 
tion with a hasty interpolation of such 
an amendment into a displaced-persons 
bill which has reference solely to per- 
sons in Austria, Germany, and Italy. I 
believe the amendment would cause 
great uncertainty. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wish to ask 
whether the Senator from Illinois has 
available figures by which he can tell us 
how many persons would be admitted 
under the terms of his amendment. 
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Mr. BROOKS. No; Ido not. I cited 
the fact that there were approximately 
60,000 Polish soldiers who escaped from 
Poland and from internment camps, and 
volunteered to fight against Germany 
after Poland fell. I do not know how 
many of them are alive or where all of 
them are. 

Mr. HATCH. It seems to me the 
amendment will apply to other nations, 
as well. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Senator where he finds within 
the amendment any restriction to Polish 
soldiers. 

Mr. BROOKS. I stated that those 
who would be admitted under the amend- 
ment wouid be eligible as displaced per- 
sons. They still would be subject to 
whatever immigration laws are on the 
statute books, and they still would be 
subject to a very careful screening test. 

So I do not believe the amendment 
would enlarge the number of persons ‘o 
be admittec to anywhere near the extent 
the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator to comment 
on a situation which is causing me 
trouble. It seems to me that his amend- 
ment is so broad that it would cover that 
portion of the several millions of people 
in India who have been displaced either 
from Pakistan to India or from India to 
Pakistan, and who bore arms in the In- 
dian Army during the war, because cer- 
tainly they were fighting on our side. I 
have checked that point as carefully as 
time permitted; and it seems to me quite 
clear that any number of veterans of the 
Indian service during the Second World 
War, who now are amongst the several 
millions of displaced persons in India, 
would clearly be included under the 
amendment. 

I have just asked the secretary of the 
committee, and he tells me that the In- 
dians are eligible, under other laws, for 
admission to the United States. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Illinois has given consideration to that 
particular point, which auses me quite 
grave concern; for if what I understand 
about this matter is true, I think it should 
be given very serious consideration in 
connection With the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I had 
not considered that all of India or all the 
millions of people in India would be in- 
cluded. I stated specifically what my 
purpose was. 

Although Senators state that we have 
not had time to consider the amendment 
at length, yet it has been printed and 
has been on the table for several cays. 
It seems to me that the amendment 
might be accepted and taken to con- 
ference, where proper language could be 
drafted, if the present language of the 
amendment is not satisfactory, so that 
any further limitations which may be 
deemed necessary may be made. 

Ifr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand the 
amendment, the purpose is to admit to 
the United States, under the displaced- 
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persons proposed legislation, the men 
who fought in the armies of our allies, 
against the enemies of the United States, 
but who were at that particular time 
either citizens of a country that was at 
war with the United States or citizens of 
a country which later came under the 
influence of a country which was hostile 
to the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. They would be subject 
to all the screenings and all the other 
terms of this bill. The same rules would 
apply to them, except we would give 
them priority, and they would be eligible 
because of their service. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator again to consider the point 
I raised; because upon further consid- 
eration of it myself, and after the point 
has been considered by other Senators, 
it seems to us completely clear that any 
number of displaced persons in India, 
who served in the Indian Army during 
the Second World War, are clearly in- 
cluded within the language of this 
amendment. Since that is not the inten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator, it seems 
to me his amendment should certainly 
be rephrased so as to preclude any such 
possible interpretation. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the Senator have 
any suggested language to correct it, so 
that it might meet with his approval? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not; but as 
drafted now it is quite clear to me that 
it does apply, just as stated by me. I 
would certainly have to oppose the 
amendment so long as it is in that form, 
although I confess to much sympathy 
with the purpose of the distinguished 
Senator as announced when he presented 
his amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think we could 
multiply illustrations. The one sug- 
gestéd by the Senator from Florida is 
exceedingly apt. I may say it would 
not at all occur to me, but it seems to 
me that as we run down the list of coun- 
tries which declared war against the 
enemies of our country during World 
War II, there will be found illustration 
after illustration creating uncertainty in 
the mind of at least one Senator as to 
what the conditions are in a given coun- 
try and what the effect of the amend- 
ment would be. The list would include 
not only the countries I have mentioned. 
I think I read the list as far as China. 
Further countries could be mentioned. I 
shall not name them all, but I find 
Egypt—I do not think I mentioned 
Egypt—which declared war on Germany 
and Japan. Even little Finland declared 
war against Germany. France is in the 
list. Of course we intend to include 
France in the bill anyway. But as we 
go on down the list, we find various other 
countries. Greece ended relations with 
Japan on December 7, 1941, the date of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. There is 
no statement in the book from which I 
read as to whether Greece declared war 
and I do not recall. At any rate, con- 
tinuing down the list, we find that Hun- 
gary declared war on Germany on Jan- 
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uary 20, 1945; Iran, or Persia, declared 
war on Japan March 1, 1945, and so on. 

It seems to me that inasmuch as the 

amendment broadly includes “a person 
who during World War II bore arms 
against the enemies of the United States 
and is unable or unwilling to return to 
the country of which he is a national,” 
obviously there is no limitation at all. 
An Egyptian, an Ethiopian any one of 
the other nationals to whom I have re- 
ferred, Pakistanese and the Indians, to 
whom the Senator from Florida referred, 
would all be included within the amend- 
ment. 
. It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
while the Senator has a very fine senti- 
ment in his mind, it is an illustration of 
the fact that on an important matter of 
legislation—and it is an exceedingly im- 
portant matter we have before us—af- 
fecting a problem, complicated as is the 
displaced-persons problem, it is unwise 
here on the floor of the Senate to at- 
tempt to write into the bill something 
that would extend its operation not in 
the aggregate of figures, it is true, but 
would extend it beyond the borders of 
Germany, Italy, and France, possibly 
into Egypt, Ethiopia, China Pakistan, 
India, and other nations of the world. 

I respectfully submit the amendment 
should not prevail, because of the impos- 
sibility of the Senate, or at least of the 
Senator who is speaking, properly to de- 
termine a matter of this great impor- 
tance without further consideration. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Would it not be pos- 
sible to insert in the bill, on page 1, line 
4, after the word “who”, “even though 
he was a citizen of Finland, Poland, 
Russia,” naming such countries as it 
might be desired to include within the 
provisions of the bill? If desired, it could 
be limited to Poland, or, other countries 
could be added which at one time were 
at war with the enemies of the United 
States. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois expresses an excellent and a 
worthy idea, and we should not be de- 
nied the chance of having it in the law 
merely because it is not limited in scope. 
Would the Senator accept such an 
amendment as I have suggested? 

Mi. BROOKS. I am very grateful for 
the great concern and sympathy of mem- 
bers of the committee for the purpose 
of the Senator from Illinois. I am en- 
tirely conscious of the importance of 
the bill, and I know that all these ques- 
tions should always be threshed out. 
But in the course of my experience I 
have found that a great many proposals 
are offered on the floor and accepted. 
They are taken to conference, and in 
conference the leading minds of the com- 
mittee considering an amendment can 
work it out with great satisfaction. Sen- 
ators having expressed the sympathy 
they have for my purpose, I ask them to 
accept the amendment and to work it 
out in conference with the House. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
I understand the amendment, which, as 
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has been stated, has not been before the 
committee for consideration and which 
receives consideration upon the floor for 
the first time in the course of debate, 
the first part of the amendment adds 
words to the definition of displaced per- 
sons. The bill, which was worked out 
in the subcommittee, says that “ ‘dis- 
placed person’ means any displaced per- 
son or refugee as defined in annex I of 
the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and who is the 
concern of the International Refugee 
Organization.” To that definition the 
Senator would add the words, “‘a person 
who during World War IZ bore arms 
against the enemies.of the United States 
and is unable or unwilling to return to 
the country of which he is a national 
because of persecution or his fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, 
or political opinions.” 

Let me say to the able Senator, I feel 
it is not necessary to put that language 
in the bill. He will find that any per- 
son who was in the army of an ally, 
who cannot return to his country because 
of fear of persecution because of race, 
religion, or political opinions, is a dis- 
placed person, and comes within the 
language of the bill. Therefore, I would 
say that the first part of the amendment 
of the able Senator is not essential at all. 

I join those who say that so far as the 
Anders’ Army men are concerned, or any- 
one else who served in the cause of the 
Allies, but particularly with respect to 
Anders’ Army, composed of Polish sol- 
diers, they are displaced and are gen- 
erally considered as displaced persons, 
who cannot return to their homelands. 
They first fought with Germany against 
Russia, and then when Russia changed 
over and became an ally of this country, 
or rather, an ally of the countries allied 
witk us, these men joined the Allies and 
fought Germany. 

The Senate knows of their bravery and 
heroic service in the campaign through 
Italy. They were mostly members of 
Anders’ Army, and as I see it, that is 
the principal concern at the moment 
of the Senators from Illinois and Connec- 
ticut. All America has great respect for 
them. We are told that most of the 
Anders’ Army men have been in the 
British zone in Germany. Some of them 
are in Sritain, and, as I understand, some 
of them have already gone to Canada 
under a new law of immigration and they 
have also gone to other countries. But 
they would come under the general bill 
without the language contained in the 
amendment, and without the amendment 
itself. 

Let us go further. We have talked 
about those who would come in under 
the definition of a displaced person. The 
second part of the Senator’s amendment 
deals with eligible displaced persons; 
that is, those who are eligible to come 
int- this country. Let me say, to begin 
with, that the members of Anders’ Army 
of displaced persons, if they are in Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy, or whether they 
be in the British, the French, or the 
American zones, are still displaced per- 
sons and eligible to come in under the 
proposed law. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It seems to me that 
they could come in as eligible displaced 
persons, anyway, under the definition of 
displaced persons, and they would be con- 
sidered as eligible displaced persons if 
they were in the occupation zones. 

Mr. BROOKS. Would the Senator 
from West Virginia object to taking the 
second half of the amendment, which 
gives priority, if they are eligible, as the 
Senator says, “first to those eligible dis- 
placed orphans who, on January 1, 1948, 
were located in displaced persons camps 
and centers, and to eligible displaced 
persons who during World War II,” and 
so forth? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield‘ 

Mr. BROOKS. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me 
that if the Senate folluws the recent 
suggestion of the Senator from Tlinois 
there is no possibility of any latitude be- 
yond the purpose of the bill itself, and 
there is only one net result. That is 
that a priority similar to that which is 
already contemplated with respect to or- 
phans shall be given to those who, in the 
heat of battle, have bared their breasts 
to the common enemy of our country and 
our Allies and who thus deserve the con- 
sideration which the Senator asks. I 
can see nothing left except eligibility for 
priority. Is not that true? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The bill provides 
that priority in the issuance of visas shall 
be given to those eligible displaced or- 
phans and eligible displaced persons who 
were, on January 1, 1948, located in dis- 
placed-persons camps and centers. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is merely to place 
them ahead of all the other displaced 
persons who are eligible. It shows some 
recognition of persons who were willing, 
when drivén out of their country, not to 
lie down, but to fight again in several 
different countries before they got 
through. They are still displaced per- 
sons and do not want to go home. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
they are probably the persons who are 
suffering most, and is it not doubtful 
that they have any homes to which to 
return? It seems to me the Senator 
from Illinois has a very definite program 
for those who joined at a time when we 
needed aid and help in the fight. Be- 
cause of that fact, it seems to me that 
the amendment should be given our ut- 
most consideration. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to amend my amendment, since 
the first part of it has caused such re- 
sistance, and I shall start my amendment 
in line 3, on page 2, where priority is 
given, if they are eligible otherwise, after 
the orphans and before the others. Iam 
sorry that I cannot work it out to take 
in the others, but I dy not know how to 
reach them at this moment. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator un- 
derstands that there is already in the 
bill a provision for 50 percent of these 
people who will be within the eligible dis- 
Placed persons class to be admitted to 
this country and who come from those 
countries which have been annexed. I 
am wondering how far this amendment 
might affect that situation? 

Mr. BROOKS. They should have the 
first priority in entering this country. 

Mr. MB. I am trying to 
find out whether it does affect them. 
When amendments are brought up on 
the floor of the Senate, I think we should 
definitely know what result they would 
have. 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not think the 
amendment as now presented would 
change or affect anything except that if 
2 men are eligible, the man who actually 
bore arms would have priority. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If that is the ef- 
fect of it, there is nothing wrong with 
the amendment. But I am trying to ar- 
rive at the fact. I wish there were some 
way in which we could sit down and con- 
sider what can be done. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS... I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question. I have been look- 
ing at the definition of “displaced per- 
son”, on page 1 of the bill, and then at 
the definition of “eligible displaced per- 
son” on page 2 of the bill. As I interpret 
the Senator’s amendment, if there are 
those who bore arms against the enemies 
of the United States who now reside in 
Germany, Austria, or Italy, they are now 
covered by the bill. Is it not true that 
the Senator’s amendment goes farther, 
and would include such persons who 
are not in Germany, Austria, or Italy. 

Mr. BROOKS. It does. 

Mr. COOPER. It would permit the ad- 
mission of persons who are not resident 
in Germany or Austria or Italy. If we 
could find any person anywhere in the 
world who bore arms against the enemies 
of the United States, that person would 
be eligible for admission. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor was present when I amended my 
amendment by striking the first part of 
it and starting it on the next page. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. That was done 
just a moment s 

Mr. BROOKS. It merely provides that 
if they are eligible they shall be given 
priority. 

Mr. COOPER. As amended, the bill 
will give priority to a person who actually 
bore arms against the enemies of this 
country if he is otherwise eligible under 
the pending bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if he can give me some examples 
of persons whom his amendment would 
reach if such persons are not now 
reached by the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have stricken a part 
of the amendment. I wanted to reach 
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out and call them eligible, but because 
of the points made by distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee it 
might encompass such a large group that 
the real purpose would be destroyed. So 
I have now stricken the first part of the 
amendment; and will give the Senator 
an example. If there were two men in 
a displaced-persons camp and one had 
borne arms against an enemy of the 
United States, he would have priority 
over the other man. 

Mr. COOPER. If he had been a mem- 
ber of the armed forces of a country-—— 

Mr. BROOKS. If he had borne arms. 

Mr. COOPER. I say, if he had been a 
member of the armed forces himself. 

Mr. BROOKS. If he was a member of 
the armed forces that bore arms against 
our enemies, he certainly would be taken 
in. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yicld? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr.CAIN. What would be the effect of 
the amendment presently offered by the 
Senator from Illinois on the provision of 
the bill which requires that 50 percent of 
the displaced persons to be admitted into 
this country must be agricultural work- 
ers? Would it unbalance what the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is attempting to 
achieve? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. Ishall be glad to yield. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. I have not made 
that specific inquiry. Let me say to the 
Senator from Illinois that if I am wrong 


I want to be corrected. If there are 
two men in a displaced-persons camp, 
within the categories fixed by the bill 
for selection, the one who bore arms 
against the enemies of this country would 
be selected over the one who did not bear 
arms. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does it go any 
further than that? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I make this 
suggestion, that if the Senator will with- 
draw his amendment at this time and 
permit us to sit down and try to work it 
into the proper place—— 

Mr. BROOKS. Why not adopt it, and 
then if it is desired later to change it, we 
can discuss it later. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. I will say this to 
the Senator, then. So far as I may do so, 
if it meets with the approval of the other 
members of the Judiciary Committee, I 
shal! accept the ameggiment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois, as changed, 
with the understanding that if the ner- 
sons fall into the categories already fixed 
under the terms of the bill as written, and 
there are two persons, for instance, one 
having dorne arms in behalf of this coun- 
try, and the other not having borne arms, 
the one who bore arms shall receive pref- 
erence. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. Presicent, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. BROOKS I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Could the Senator at 
this time tell us the exect language he 
proposes, and where he proposes to in- 
sert it? I for one have some hesistancy 
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in voting for the adoption of an amend- 
ment based on a mere expression of in- 
tention, without knowing precisely what 
we are adopting. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think the Senator 
from Missouri realizes what I was trying 
to do with the firs. part of my amend- 
ment, but I can see that there is prob- 
ably justifiable resistance to it because it 
encompasses so Many different people in 
so many different lands. For that reason 
I am striking the first part of my amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. DONNELL. By the “first part,” 
the Senator means what? 

Mr. BROOKS. Striking out all down 
to line 3 on page 2. 

Mr. DONNELL. Very well. 

Mr. BROOKS. That eliminates per- 
sons from eligibility, per se, merely be- 
cause they bore arms. 

Mr. DONNELL. In other words, it 
dot not leave the amendment open to 
the criticism that it is applicable all 
around the globe? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is exactly cor- 
rect. It is applicable within the scope of 
the eligibility provided by the bill re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. DONNELL. That is in subdivision 
(c) of section 2? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. Then 
on page 4, line 14, the amendment would 
strike out, beginning with the word “to.” 

Mr. DONNELL. That is the Senator’s 
amendment would begin in line 14, page 
4? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct; after 
the word “to.” I will read my amend- 
ment. On page 4, line 14, beginning with 
the word “to”, the amendment proposes 
to strike out down through the comma in 
line 17, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “first to those eligible dis- 
placed orphans who, on January 1, 1948, 
were located in displaced-persons camps 
and centers, and to eligible displaced 
persons who during World War II bore 
arms against the enemies of the United 
States and are unable or unwilling to 
return to the countries of which they 
are nationals because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion, and second, 
to other eligible displaced persons who, 
on January 1, 1948, were located in 
displaced-persons camps and centers.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In order that we 
may have a clear understanding, the 
priority mentioned is subsequent to and 
takes subsequent order to any priority 
which now exists in the bill. Does the 
Senator understand what I mean? 
Fifty-percent priority is given, for in- 
stance, to those persons who come from 
the lands we have described as “an- 
nexed.” Fifty percent, as the bill is 
written, shall be persons who will be en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. The 
priority, of which the Senator speaks, 
in favor of the one who has borne arms, 
will come subsequent to those categories 
fixed by the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. And fall within the 


categories. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. They must fall 
within the categories, and the categories 
must come first before the priority? 
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Mr. BROOKS. I am sorry I have to 
submit the amendment in that way, but 
I think I can have it accepted in that 
form. Iam afraid I do not have in mind 
at the moment language which would 
eliminate the points made by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Missouri, so I shall submit the 
amendment in the form I now suggest. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Very well. I am 
very glad indeed, if it meets with the 
approval of the other members of the 
committee, and under the terms as we 
have discussed it here, to accept the 
amendment, as modified, as an amend- 
ment to the bill to be taken to con- 
ference. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President. 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I suggest 
one further change for clarification? 
The Senator’s amendment refers first to 
those eligible, and so forth, and then 
in line 12, “and, second, to other eligi- 
ble,” and so forth, whereas there are 
actually three categories in his amend- 
ment. I wonder if it would not be much 
plainer if, in line 7, after the word “and,” 
the word “second” were inserted, and 
then, in line 12, the word “second” were 
changed to “third,” so that the Senator 
would identify his three categories. 
Would not that be advantageous? 

Mr. REVERCOMB., I have not fol- 
lowed the suggestion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If there is any 
doubt about it, I withdraw the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I want the bene- 
fit of the suggestion; but I did not fol- 
low it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The _ Senator 
from Illinois has identified two cate- 
gories by number. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator is 
grouping the orphans as one? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Orphans first, 
veterans second, other eligible displaced 
persons third, whereas, as submitted, the 
Senator from Illinois has only two iden- 
tifications, when, as a matter of fact, he 
has three classifications. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think that probably 
clarifies the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
meni to read first, second, and third, as 
indicated by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
we shall be very glad, in the light of the 
discussion we have had on the floor to- 
day, to take the amendment, as changed, 
to conference for consideration of the 
conferees. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I see no objection to the amend- 
ment as modified, and I think it should 
be agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp show that 
I also have no objection to accepting 
the amendment and taking it to confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the modified amendment 
of the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks]. 
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The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5770) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. DirKSEN, Mr. GrIF- 
FitHs, Mr. SchwaBe of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Gary, Mr. Bates of Kentucky, and Mr. 
Jackson of Washington were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1641) to establish the Women’s Army 
Corps in the Regular Army, to au.horize 
the enlistment and appointment of 
women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6407) to encourage the develop- 
ment of an international air-transpor- 
“tation system adapted to the needs of the 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5816) to 
amend the act of April 25, 1947, relating 
to the establishment of the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro 
. tempore: 


§S. 252. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Lee Jones Cardy; 

8.314. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
Lauritzen; 

8. 825. An act for the relief of Ern Wright; 

8. 1055. An act for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
M. Pierce and Charles Z. Pierce; 

8.1206. An act for the relief of Jack 
O’Donnell Graves; 

8.1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 
Strong; 

8.1729. An act for the relief of Gudrun 
Emma Ericsson; 

8.1771. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Powell Townsite, Wyo., Shoshone reclama- 
tion project, Wyoming, to the James S. Mc- 
Donald Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Powell, Wyo.; 

S. 1886. An act for the relief of William 
M. Looney; 

8.1941. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
John F, Compton, formerly John Crazy Bull, 
a patent in fée to certain land; 

8.2060. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Wikner Percival; and 
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H. R. 3680. An act to amend sections 207, 
213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225, of title 2 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period of time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be read, and 
I request its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 8 it is pro- 
posed to strike out section 8 and, in lieu 
thereof, to insert the following: 


Sec, 8. After June 30, 1948, and prior to 
July 1, 1950, an immigrant under 14 years 
of age who is an orphan because of the death, 
or disappearance indicating the death, of one 
or both parents as a result of World War II 
and who is qualified under the immigration 
laws of the United States for permanent resi- 
dence therein, shall be admitted into the 
United States as a nonquota immigrant (in 
addition to the persons authorized to be ad- 
mitted by section 3 of this act), if a citizen 
of the United States furnishes, in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, evidence satisfactory fo such Com- 
mission that such citizen is willing and 
financially and legally able to adopt, rear, 
and educate such orphan and will undertake 
with due diligence to effect such adoption 
under the laws of the State of his domicile. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the reading 
of the amendment itself is really an ex- 


planation of ii. The amendment is a 
substitute for section 8, which in its pres- 
ent form is decidedly both restricted and 
restrictive. It seems to me that the 
amendment which I am now offering, if 
it were to be adopted, would be the most 
humanitarian provision in the whole dis- 
placed-persons program. It applies to 
little children only—children under 14 
years of age, who have been orphaned by 
the war, one or the other of whose par- 
ents or both have died because of the 
war. Obviov:ly a provision has to be 
made through the displaced persons 
commission, provided for in the bill, for 
their appropriate adoption in the United 
States by people who are qualified and 
able to adopt them. I can see no sound 
objection to such an amendment as this. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say at this 
time that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. WILEY], and my- 
self, have submitted an amendment al- 
most identical to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is, I will say freely and frankly, 
slightly better than ours. I should like 
to join wholeheartedly with the Senator 
from New York in support of his amend- 
ment, and if it is adopted, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin and I will not 
call up our amendment. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York thanks the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, 
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Mr.. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield to 
me? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOLMB. Since the Senator 
from Wisconsin has made his statement, 
I point out to the able Senator from New 
York that in his amendment he is not 
dealing at all with a displaced persons 
bill. He is dealing entirely with the gen- 
eral immigration law pertaining to or- 
phans. The displaced persons bill covers 
the displaced orphans question. There 
are approximately 3,000 displaced or- 
phans in the areas of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, and they are to be admitted 
unde: the bill. 

I was very much impressed, I may say, 
by the amendment offered by the senior 
and junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
which is very definite, and applies to and 
is within the scope of the displaced-per- 
sons bill with which we are dealing, as a 
sort of a separate subject. In that 
amendment it is provided that orphans 
“with respect to whom satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for adop- 
tion by man and wife who are citizens of 
the United States, in accordance with 
the laws of the State of residence of the 
adoptive parents,” may come in. How- 
ever, I point out to the able Senator from 
New York, and I should be very glad to 
have him discuss it, that his amendment 
deals with general immigration, and ap- 
plies to orphans all over the world. It 
may be a very laudable amendment; I 
shall not say it is not; but it applies to 
orphans everywhere in every land, where- 
as the displaced-persons bill, dealing with 
the orphans of the areas affected by it, 
applies only to Austria, Germany, and 
Italy. The question is whether or not it 
is desired to mix the two. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in reply to 
the able Senator from “Vest Virginia, the 
Senator from New York will state that 
he is well aware that it applies to chil- 
dien all over the world who would qualify 
under it. Any orphan—and bear in 
mind, Senators, that the child must be 
an orphan—any orphan, at least one of 
whose parents has died because of the 
war and who is to be adopted by an 
American citizen, would be eligible under 
the amendment. Ido not know whether 
one wants to call these poor little chil- 
dren immigrants or displaced persons. 
I am not particularly interested in that. 
But it occurs to me that in a very broad 
sense any youngster under 14 years of 
age anywhere in the world, who has 
neither mother nor father nor anybody 
under the canopy of heaven to look after 
him excert somebody in the United 
States, is a displaced person in every 
sense of the word. That is why I am for 
this particular amendment, and I hope 
it will prevail. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say that in 
case the amendment of the Senator from 
New York fails we, of course, intend to 
call up the other amendment. When 
we deferred to the Senator from New 
York we were fully aware that his 
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amendment was much broader in its 
scope. I think his amendment is a much 
better and a much more humane amend- 
ment than is ours. It should be kept in 
mind, of course, that it will let no 
orphans into the country unless they 
would otherwise qualify under the immi- 
gration law. So it will not open the 
doors too widely. We must also keep in 
mind that it applies only to the orphans 
who were orphaned by World WarII. I 
am fully aware of the scope of the bill, 
and will say again that I prefer the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York to the amendment submitted by my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, and myself. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr.COOPER. The Senator from West 
Virginia has asked if the amendment of 
the Senator from New York extends the 
provisions of the bill to a group which has 
not thus far been considered as displaced 
persons. There is a great humanitarian 
appeal which addresses us when the word 
“orphan” is mentioned—any orphan any 
place in the world. But we must re- 
member that we are discussing displaced 
persons. Several times in the debate the 
suggestion has been made that the benefit 
of the bill should be extended to persons 
who are not displaced persons. Dis- 
placed persons are those who were the 
victims of the Nazi or the Fascist regimes. 
So far as I am concerned, I believe the 
bill ought to be limited to those who are 
properly displaced persons, and that 
others including those who are the con- 
cern of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York should be con- 
sidered by an amendment to the regular 
immigration law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield so I 
may ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question? 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Is the Senator from 
Kentucky aware of the fact that before 
any of these orphans would be eligible 
to come in under this particular amend- 
ment, arrangements would have to be 
made for their adoption and that the 
adoptive parents would have to furnish 
proof that they were financially and 
morally able to take one of these chil- 
dren. So I can see no possibility that 
any of these particular orphans would 
become problems. Under the law the 
home to which the orphan is brought 
must be approved. It must be shown 
that the adoptive parents can take care 
of the particular orphan. I cannot see 
how any harm could arise by the adoption 
oftheamendment. After all, we did take 
a part in making some of these children 
orphans, and it seems the humane and 
honest and decent thing to do to permit 
those who can be adopted to come to 
this country. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand perfectly that the orphans must be 
adopted before they can come to the 
United States. I.also know that the 
amendment presents a great humani- 
tarian appeal to all of us. I am simply 
making the point that the pending bill is 
directed to those whu are properly called 
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displaced persons, and persons who were 
displaced by the enemies of the United 
States, and I do not believe the bill should 
extend to other groups. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in reply to 
the able Senator from Kentucky, for 
whose judgment I have a very high re- 
spect, I should like to say that it seems 
to me in this particular instance we 
should not become too legalistic. These 
youngsters are in effect displaced per- 
sons. They are the victims of Nazi 
tyranny and Nazi conquest. They are 
the victims of fascism. They are the 
victims of the war. If it were not for 
that I would never be offering an amend- 
ment of this kind on the floor of the 
Senate. But in every true sense of the 
word, if we want to be perfectly frank 
and fair about it, these youngsters are 
the first and the greatest sufferers among 
all the displaced persons of the world. 
That is why I am offering the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The amendment would 
apply to German, Austrian, and Italian, 
as well as orphans of all other nationali- 
ties, would it not? 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Would not the amend- 
ment be in the nature of a change or 
modification of the immigration laws, 
rather than a proper amendment to a 
measure dealing with the displaced per- 
sons problem? 

Mr. IVES. Undoubtedly it deals with 
the immigration laws, as I pointed out; 
but it deals also with the displaced- 
persons situation. 

When it comes to German youngsters, 
Austrian youngsters, or Italian young- 
sters, these children are the future citi- 
zens of the world. They are children of 
an age at which they have not been sub- 
jected to the type of indoctrination 
which we abhor in the United States. 
These youngsters would become good 
American citizens. . 

We talk constantly of discrimination. 
We are the melting pot of the world. 
Never should we discriminate in basic 
things, particularly when it comes to 
children, who have in them tremendous 
possibilities as future citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I point out further that 
in effect the entire displaced persons ap- 
proach is a modification of our immigra- 
tion laws. That is the whole idea be- 
hind the bill itself. I do not know with 
what it deals if not with our immigra- 
tion laws. So if it applies to immigra- 
tion, it applies to everything connected 
with immigration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator’s amend- 
ment is very general in its terms. As 
he states, he wishes it to apply all over 
the world. It would, of course, apply in 
the case of China, Burma, or any other 
section of the world where people were 
killed during World War II. Does the 
Senator offer the amendment without 
regard to quota limitations on Chinese, 
Burmese, or other nationals? 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if.it came 
to the adoption of Japanese children—I 
think that would be more to the point, 
because we have Japanese-Americans in 
this country, and in all probability we 
have plenty of Chinese-Americans—the 
children would have to be accepted under 
our immigration laws and would have to 
be adopted by American citizens; as such, 
they would have the care and bringing 
up which is so necessary. It is doubtful 
that many children from Japan or China 
could be adopted in the United States. 
That is utterly unlikely. I realize that 
the terms of the amendment are broad, 
but I point out again that these are chil- 
dren, future citizens of the world, who 
at their present age can be made loyal 
Americans, as good as we can produce in 
this country. There are sufficient pro- 
tective features in the amendment to 
provide the right kind of home environ- 
ment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It is true, is it not, 
that the amendment applies only to chil- 
dren under 14 years of age? 

Mr. IVES. That is true. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In the course of time 
the provisions of the amendment would 
become inoperative, because the number 
of eligible children under 14 years of age 
will decrease as time goes on, and, con- 
sequently, there is the best kind of limi- 
tation upon the permanent application 
of such legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Yes. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for that observation. 
I also point out that there is an over-all 
time limit of July 1, 1950. There is no 
permanency about this proposal; it is 
thoroughly restricted, and so justified 
that the Senator from New York cannot 
comprehend objection to it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to this dis- 
cussion. I realize the very great appeal 
to all of us when we deal with orphans. 
They are never the cause of the trouble, 
but are the sufferers from it. 

However, it has been pointed out that 
this amendment is an amendment of the 
general immigration laws. That is more 
than merely a statement. The general 
immigration laws, founded upon years of © 
study, establish certain quotas upon na- 
tionals. of other countries who are ad- 
mitted into this country. We have not 
attempted to break down immigration 
quotas. I hope that we shall not attempt 
to do so in dealing with the displaced 
persons problem. 

Let me point out to the able Senator 
from New York that the first thing I see 
wrong with his amendment is the defini- 
tion of anorphan. The language is: 

An immigrant under 14 years of age who 
is an orphan because of the death, or disap- 


pearance indicating the death, of one or both 
parents— 


A child’s father may be living, and in 
good circumstances—— 

Mr. IVES. I have never heard of an 
orphan who had a parent living. The 
amendment says: 

An orphan because of the death * * * 


of one or both parents as a result of World 
War II. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. Let us read the 
amendment: 

After June 30, 1948, and prior to July 1, 
1950, an immigrant under 14 years of age 
who is an orphan because of the death, or 
disappearance indicating the death, of one 
or both parents as a result of World War IL. 


I am very glad to have the explanation 
of the Senator; but the way the amend- 
ment is written, it would certainly leave 
the inference that the word “orphan” 
is used to define, in certain instances, a 
child one of whose parents is deceased. 

Be that as it may, it seems to me that 
the able Senator’s amendment is too 
broad in its scope to be included in the 
limited bill with which we are dealing, 
which covers Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. The Senator’s amendment covers 
the world. We have not attempted to 
deal with the displaced-persons problem 
throughout the world. We have had to 
limit the terms of the bill, by general 
consent. There is no objection to that. 
Why write into it any measure dealing 
with a world-wide problem? It seems 
to me that the great-hearted proposal of 
the Senator from New York has no place 
in this bill, and may well be taken up 
in the study of the general immigration 
laws which I trust will continue through- 
out the months ahead. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in re- 


sponse to the able Senator from West 
Virginia, I merely point out that if we 
are to await such study and the legisla- 
tion which may result from it, it will 
be too late to take care of a large num- 
ber of youngsters who could be taken 
care of by the enactment of this par- 


ticular amendment at this time. 

I have read again the language in the 
amendment regarding the death or dis- 
appearance of one or both parents, and 
to me it definitely indicates that both 
parents must be dead. One or both of 
them may have died as a result of the 
war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding further I should like to 
indicate to the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHy] that so far as I am con- 
cerned, if it meets with the approval of 
other members of the committee, I am 
willing that the amendment to be pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin 
shall be written into the bill. However, 
let me say candidly that in view of the 
situation which arises in connection with 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York, with all due respect to him and his 
amendment, I do not feel that it should 
be accepted in this limited displaced per- 
sons bill. 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield so the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New York a question. 
I understand that his amendment pro- 
poses to strike out section 8 and insert 
in lieu thereof the section which he has 
presented. I am wondering whether he 
really intends, as he examines the two, 
to accomplish just that result. If so, 
would he not be depriving an eligible dis- 
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placed person who is already lawfully 
adopted by man and wife who are citizens 
of the United States, and who at the time 
of the adoption are in Italy or in the 
American zone, of the right to be admit- 
ted into the United States as a nonquota 
immigrant? The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York applies 
only to orphans with respect to whom 
there is a prospective adoption. He 
would strike out the section which gives 
the benefit of the displaced persons bill 
to orphans who have already been adopt- 
ed. Should he not leave in the present 
section 8, and simply offer his amendment 
as a new section, without striking out 
section 8 as written into the bill? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in reply, I 
am perfectly willing to follow that sug- 
gestion by inserting an “(a)” after “sec- 
tion 8” in line 5, and then following it 
with a subsection “(b),” to take care of 
my amendment. I do not think the two 
are in conflict at all. 

Mr. President, I so modify the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, upon 
further consideration, I am of the opin- 
ion that the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from New York should not 
be adopted as a part of this bill, but 
that the Judiciary Committee should 
have the right to consider the proposal 
further. I am aware of the fact that 
the Senator from New York appeared 
before the subcommittee on displaced 
persons, which subcommittee also has, 
as part of its functions, the further gen- 
eral amendment of the immigration laws. 
But it appears to me that it would be 
unwise to strike out the existing section 
8 of the bill. 

Do I correctly understand from the 
Senator from New York that now he 
does not intend to do that? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I have now 
modified my amendment in that way. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then I should like to 
state that I am in full harmony with the 
Senator’s action in doing so; but, never- 
theless, I am opposed to the adoption 
of the amendment as a part of this bill. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
have my modification perfectly clear. 
On page 8 of the bill, in line 5, after the 
numeral “8”, I have proposed to insert 
in parentheses the letter “a”; and then 
after line 11, following the present sec- 
tion 8, which in connection with my 
amendment would now be identified as 
section 8 (a), I would insert my amend- 
ment as a new paragraph, identified as 
“(b)”; and in my amendment, in line 
9, page 1 thereof, as it is now printed, 
the word “section” would be changed to 
“sections”, and after the numeral “3” 
would be inserted “and 8 (a).” 

Then the matter in parentheses on 
lines 8 and 9 of page 1 of my amendment 
would read as follows: 

(In addition to the persons authorized to 
be admitted by sections 3 and 8 (a) of this 
act.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
qslestion is on agreeing to the modified 
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amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to reject this amend- 
ment, because, regardless of the quota 
numbers, it simply would open up this 
matter to all the world—to Asia and to 
every other continent on the globe—and 
would permit the entry of an unlimited 
number of persons, if they were not older 
than 14 years of age. Such a provision 
is a general immigration matter. It has 
no place in the displaced-persons bill. I 
say with all respect to my colleague the 
Senator from New York that I hope the 
amendment will not be adopted as a part 
of this bill, but will be taken before the 
committee dealing with the general sub- 
ject of immigration and will be given 
consideration in that connection. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
call up the amendment which has been 
printed as intended to be proposed by 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin and 
myself. It is lettered “B,” and I ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 8, line 5, 
after the word “orphan”, it is proposed 
to insert “(1).” 

On page 8, line 9, after the comma 
following the word “Austria”, it is pro- 
posed to insert: “or (2) with respect to 
whom satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for adoption by man and wife 
who are citizens of the United States, in 
accordance with the laws of the State of 
residence of the adoptive parents.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
amendment deals with the same subject 
covered by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York, but it does 
so in a much more restricted manner. 

If we turn to page 8 of the bill, to sec- 
tion 8, we find that under it a couple 
who are citizens of the United States can 
go to certain areas of Europe and adopt 
a displaced orphan, and then bring that 
orphan into the United States quota free. 
In other words, John Jones and Mrs. 
Jones could go to Europe and adopt a 
child, and could bring that child back to 
the United States quota free. 

This amendment, as proposed by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and myself, merely provides that John 
Jones and Mrs. Jones can adopt that 
child without going to Europe to pick it 
up. They must make satisfactory ar- 
rangements under the laws of their par- 
ticular States. Of course, such laws vary 
as between the respective States. For 
example, in Wisconsin, the home must 
be investigated by the proper social 
agency, and the financial responsibility 
of the adoptive parents must be certified. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it possible for 
a husband and wife in Wisconsin to go to 
Europe, see a child there, return to Wis- 
consin without that child, and then have 
authority to adopt the child and have it 
brought to the United States. 


The 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I would not sup- 
pose that there would be many families 
who would travel to Europe to look at a 
child, return to the United States with- 
out the child, and then propose to adopt 
it while they were here and while the 
child was still abroad, if under section 8 
they could adopt the child by bringing it 
back to the United States with them. 

This amendment merely provides that 
a family which cannot go to Europe to 
pick up an orphan child, can make the 
necessary arrangements in this country, 
and then the child can be brought into 
the United States in the samc manner, 
quota free, as if the husband and wife 
had gone to Europe to adopt it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Can a child be 
adopted in the State of Wisconsin with- 
out being in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; the child 
would have to be brought to Wisconsin 
first. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then how could 
the child be brought to Wisconsin before 
it could be known that it was legally 
adopted? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The amendment 
provides that when the proposed parents 
make satisfactory arrangements for the 
adoption of the child, the child may be 
brought to the United States. Of course, 
the particular arrangements will depend 
upon the laws of the particular State con- 
cerned. In my State the laws are very 
restrictive. The home of the intended 
parent must be carefully examined; and 
after a thorough examination of all 
conditions, the home must be certified as 
being a proper one for the proposed 
adopted child. Of course, the rules and 
regulations differ as between the various 
States. 

But in this amendment we simply say 
that instead of requiring the husband 
and wife to travel to Europe to adopt the 
child, the necessary arrangements may 
be made under the State law, and the 
child may be brought into the United 
States under those conditions. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Revercoms}], and he informs me that 
this particular amendment is not objec- 
tionable to him. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, what hap- 
pens if the proposed foster parents 
decide they do not want the child, after 
the child has been brought to this coun- 
try—for instance, if they decide that 
they do not wish to adopt the child, even 
though that was previously their inten- 
tion when they made arrangements by 
mail for the child to be brought to the 
United States to be adopted? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That point might 
be covered by requiring the proposed 
adoptive parents to put up bond, or some- 
thing of that sort. Of course, the 
amendment would be administered with 
the ordinary common sense; and if that 
were done, I think there would be no 
difficulty. 

Mr.CAIN. The administrative agency 
would be the agency within one of the 
48 States having jurisdiction over the 
problem of adoption. The Senator 
would not know what the rules and regu- 
lations are actually going to be in most 
cases, would he? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. When I refer to 
administrative agencies, I speak of the 
agencies administering the entire dis- 
placed persons bill, not of setting up any 
new agency. 

Mr. CAIN. Then it would in most 
cases take a considerable period of time 
for proper examinations and investiga- 
tions to be made, to permit correspond- 
ence to pass back and forth, to make 
certain, or at least to make it as certain 
as possible, that the foster parents knew 
what they were doing when they made 
a request for the order. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I fear it would be 
a rather lengthy proceeding. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ypield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I am not clear as to 
the meaning of the term “satisfactory 
arrangements.” Arrangements satisfac- 
tory to whom? What does that mean? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It obviously means 
arrangements that are satisfactory to 
the administering agency. Within the 
bill there is set up an agency that will 
administer the displaced persons bill, 
and they will also administer the amend- 
ment I propose. 

Mr. DONNELL. Suppose arrange- 
ments are made; that is to say, an agree- 
ment is made by the parents, who are 
conducting correspondence, under which 
they are to adopt the child. The child 
is brought to America. This is a slight 
variation of the question asked by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn]. 
Suppose the court before which the 
adoption proceedings shall be held de- 
clines to grant the adoption. Is the 
child still to remain in this country in the 
custody of the contemplated adoptive 
parents, who have been unable to per- 
fect the adoption? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Of course, I can 
not answer that question and give a 
guarantee, the Senator will understand. 
But let us say the Senator is the admin- 
istrator of this particular law, and that 
I apply for the adoption of a child. This 
section provides I must make satisfactory 
arrangements in accordance with the 
laws of my State. First, the laws of my 
State require that I have a wife, which I 
do not have; second, I must be a citizen 
of the State; third, a social agency must 
examine my home; fourth, they must 
keep it under observation and make trips 
to my home over a period I believe of 
from 3 to 6 months. I forget all the 
details. Finally, the social agency cer- 
tifies to the court that I am a proper 
prospective adoptive parent. Assuming, 
in conjunction with that showing, that I 
am financially able to take care of the 
child; would that be considered by the 
Senator, if h2 were the administrator, as 
a satisfactory arrangement? I cannot 
conceive of any judge under those cir- 
cumstances saying, “Despite the fact that 
the home has been approved, I arbitrarily 
refuse to allow the adoption.” At least, 
there would be no danger of that hap- 
pening in my State, and I assume that 
would hold true in most of the other 
States. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like to pursue 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Washington for a moment. There is 
nothing in the Wisconsin law or in the 
laws of any other State which would 
compel people who have made applica- 
tion for the adoption, to take the child 
once the child came into the country. 
What would happen to the child in the 
event they refused to take him, once he 
came here from Europe? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may answer the 
Senator by asking, what will happen to 
any of the orphans who may be allowed 
to come in under the displaced persons 
bill? The Senator knows we are allow- 
ing other orphans to come in. I do not 
know what may happen. First, if the 
Senator from Illinois and his wife ap- 
plied for the adoption of a child, and 
they went through all the technicalities 
necessary to do that, I assume they would 
be serious about the proposal. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not the point 
I raised. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me _ finish, 
please. I assume the Senator would not 
abandon the child. I assume he would 
be serious; he would want the child. 
What would happen to the child, in the 
event the Senator should say he wanted 
to give up the child, and said, “No; I have 
changed my mind. I do not want the 
child”? I can only assume the social 
agency or the Administrator would take 
steps to have someone else adopt the 
child. Frankly, I have not endeavored 
to cover that contingency in the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. LUCAS. It seems to me it is very 
important to know exactly what would 
happen to an orphan coming into this 
country, ‘in the event those who had 
made application to adopt the child 
should change their minds, once the 
child arrived in America. The Senator 
correctly says that everyone is presumed 
to be acting in good faith. The persons 
making the application let us say acted 
in good faith, but this is a “sight un- 
seen” proposition in many cases, prob- 
ably 98 percent of them. Certainly we 
ought to know something about that sit- 
uation before we agree to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will, the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Illinois has asked a pertinent question, 
and I believe it is met under the general 
terms of the bill. I refer to page 3, sub- 
section (d): 


For whom satisfactory assurances in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the Com- 
mission have been given that such person, 
if admitted into the United States, will be 
cared for properly. 


In other words, it becomes the duty of 
the Commission not only to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary, but to supervise to an extent 
to see that they are complied with and 
that the orphan will be cared for prop- 
erly. That is with respect to the dis- 
placed orphan who may come into this 
country for any purpose or under any 
circumstances, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin further yield for 
a question? 

Mr, McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand from the last statement made by 
the Senator from West Virginia that or- 
phans coming to America under this bill 
would be admitted, and then, after being 
admitted, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin would apply to 
orphans in this country, after they come 
in under the quota or under the displaced 
Persons bill we are now discussing, and 
which we hope will be passed, or am I to 
understand it to mean that the amend- 
ment would apply only to orphans in 
European countries? If, under the bill, 
applications may be made abroad for or- 
phans coming to America that is another 
proposition. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If I understand 
the Senator’s inquiry correctly, I think 
I can best answer it by reading this short 
provision from the bill: 

(d) “Eligible displaced orphan” means a 
displaced person (1) who is under the age of 
14 years, and (2) who is qualified under the 
immigration laws of the United States for 
admission into the United States for per- 
manent residence, and (3) who is an orphan 
because of the death or disappearance of both 
parents, and (4) who, on or before the effec- 
tive date of this act, was in Italy or in the 
American zone, the British zone or the French 
zone of either Germany or Austria, and (5) 
for whom satisfactory assurances in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Commission 
have been given that such person, if ad- 
mitted into the United States, will be cared 
for properly. 


So I take it if a man and wife living 
in this country desired to adopt an or- 
phan who had not yet been brought to 
this country, they would have to do it 
through the Commission and under the 
regulation of the Commission. Provision 
is made in the bill as it is now written 
for persons who are abroad, that is, 
American citizens who are abroad, to 
adopt on the ground, that is, in Europe, 
and bring the child back with them, with- 
out quota assignment; but the problem 
posed by the amendment is that of send- 
ing over to get the child, or going over 
and bringing the child back, and having 
the adoption proceedings here. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is exactly what I 
thought the amendment did. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was not wrong in my 
impression. Therefore, I raised the ques- 
tion which we discussed a moment ago 
as to what would happen in the event 
of an application being made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the bill, and those 
who make the application refused to adopt 
the orphan. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator that the same thing 
would happen as would happen to an 
orphan who might be brought here not 
for the purpose of adoption. The law 
provides that satisfactory assurances 
must be given to the Commission that 
he will be properly cared for. I should 
say, then, that if someone should violate 
those assurances the Commission would 
have to go about its work and find a place 
for the child to live. 

Mr.LUCAS. Iam sure the child would 
be cared for in some way, and I am glad 
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to have that interpretation from the 
Senator from West Virginia, because I 
can see that it might become extremely 
important in connection with the disposi- 
tion of a large number of orphans for 
whom someone might make application, 
and yet, when they arrived, might feel 
that they were not in position to take 
care of them. Someone must take care 
of the residue. If the Senator is cor- 
rect, they would come in under the same 
category as would orphans who are ar- 
ranged for in the bill itself. That may 
be correct. I hope it is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Vote! 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin adds, an- 
other method of adoption of orphans. 
The amendment permits adoption under 
the laws of this country. Both amend- 
ments have a good purpose. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri has raised some ques- 
tion with regard to it. As I said before, 
it is ehtirely agreeable to me, if it is 
agreeable to the other members of the 
committee. Of couse I want the other 
members of the committee to be satisfied 
with the purpose and the composition of 
the amendment before it is accepted. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This may be 
a strained interpretation of the provi- 
sion, in anticipation, but inasmuch as 
the particular amendment is bottomed 
entirely upon the laws of the State which 


. is the residence of the adoptive parents, 


I am wondering whether orphans could 
be excluded if the State legislature, for 
instance, in connection with adoption, 
should write into its statutes a provi- 
sion that any organization which wanted 
to bring over 10,000 orphans for pros- 
pective fathers and mothers to look over 
and decide whether they wanted to adopt 
them, could do so, and would be qualified, 
under this amendment, to bring in great 
numbers without any definite assurance 
of adoption or of finding homes for them. 

If the Senator will permit, I should like 
to get the views of the Senator from Wis- 
consin on the question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to line 4 of the 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

Or (2) with respect to whom satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for adoption 
by man and wife who are citizens of the 
United States, in accordance with the laws 
of the State of residence of the adoptive 
parents. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am speak- 
ing about a change in the laws of a State. 
If there were a change made in the laws 
of a State to arrange for the adoption 
of 5,000 orphans, it would still be neces- 
sary to provide satisfactory arrange- 
ments for them. Satisfactory to whom? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Someone some 
place must decide whether the arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is the laws 
of the State that decide it. The admin- 
istrator has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The application 
must be made by the administrator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. But 
when the basic qualifications have been 
met by the orphan, then it is the law of 
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the State that must be satisfied. As I 
said at the outset, this may be a strained 
interpretation, in anticipation, but it is 
entirely conceivable that a State legisla- 
ture might say, “We will write into the 
law a provision to permit prospective 
fathers and mothers, adoptive parents, 
to bring over a great number of children 
to see if we can have them adopted by 
the prospective parents.” I think that 
would meet the qualifications of the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In view of the fact 
that the subcommittee has found as a 
fact that there are approximately 3,000 
orphans who are qualified under the 
definition of an eligible displaced or- 
phan, there is no possibility of any State 
taking in 10,000 of them. I cannot con- 
ceive of the State of Iowa, the State of 
Wisconsin, or any other State making it 
possible for anyone to adopt 10,000 chil- 
dren. The amendment provides for 
arrangements to be made for adoption 
by man and wife, not adoption by a 
State; not by some social agency, but by 
man and wife. Unless a man were ex- 
tremely wealthy he could not qualify to 
adopt anywhere near 10,000. If he had 
sufficient money to adopt 10,000, and if 
there were 10,000 orphans in Europe to 
be adopted, I would say, “Good. Let him 
adopt them.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I made no 
suggestion that any one man and wife 
would adopt 10,000, or even 10. I am 
speaking of a change in the adoption 
statutes of a State which might provide 
that a man and his wife might agree 
to adopt a child, if, upon inspection, the 
child met their desires, and the statutes 
could be so enlarged that hundreds of 
men and their wives could enter into 
some sort of a community agreement, 
bring over many children and, after they 
arrive, say, “We do not want them.” 
What would be done with them after 
they were refused? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Before I came to 
the Senate I was a circuit judge. One 
day a lawsuit was being tried, and a doc- 
tor on the stand was asked a hypothetical 
question which he refused to answer. I 
instructed him that he must answer the 
question. He said, “The facts embodied 
in the question are such tha’ I can never 
assume them to be true.” 

I believe that would pretty much apply 
to the Senator’s question. There is no 
danger, that I can foresee, that any State 
would take such action. The Senator 
must keep in mind that it is provided 
that satisfactory arrangements must be 
made before adoption by a man and his 
wife. The question of whether the ar- 
rangements are satisfactory must obvi- 
ously be passed upon by someone, and 
that is the administrator of the law. If 
one wishes to adopt a European child, 
before it can be done he must apply to 
have the child brought into the country. 
He must offer proof that he has complied 
with the State laws and that he is an 
eligible parent. 

I cannot answer the question of the 
Senator any further. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The figure of 
10,000 was purely an example. I did 
not have any particular number in mind. 

I am very much in favor of permitting 
adoption by parents who are qualified 
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and have the intention, desire, and all 
the other qualifications to take care of 
the children. I am not opposed to bring- 
ing in these youngsters. The fact of 
the matter is that I think, if anything, I 
am more in favor of bringing in the 
younger persons than the older ones. I 
think, for our own selfish benefit, we 
probably would be better served by bring- 
ing in the younger ones. So I am not 
against the adoption procedure nor 
bringing in young orphans. But I think 
we are approaching the problem in very 
much of a loose fashion anc I think the 
definitions and the restraints, especially 
in this amendment, are subject to ques- 
tion. I think that if people can see the 
child they are going to adopt and are 
willing to take the child and bring it into 
this country, it is a very fine thing, but 
I can envision some abuses under the 
amendment. 

I may vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment, but I cannot vote for it enthu- 
siastically. I think perhaps the benefits 
of the amendment will outweigh the 
dangers, but I think there is definite 
danger of abuse in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, which may be minor in compari- 
son with the merits of the proposal. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that the purpose 
of inserting the language “in accordance 
with the laws of the State of residence” 
was to provide an additional precaution, 
that is, that no parent would be eligible 
unless he first showed that he was qual- 
ified under the laws of the particular 
State. When I drafted that I particu- 
larly had in mind our own Wisconsin 
law, which acts as a perfect safeguard 
for the child. This was intended merely 
as an additional safeguard. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Did I understand the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin to say 
that in his opinion there were approx- 
imately 3,000 orphans who could be 
adopted under the provisions of his 
amendment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understood the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who 
studied this matter very extensively, to 
make that statement. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. CAIN. Approximately 3,000 or- 
phans? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We are advised 
that there are three-thousand two-hun- 
dred-odd orphans who are known to be 
displaced. That was the information 
given the committee. 

Mr. CAIN. In section 8 of the com- 
mittee bill there are time limits within 
which the adoptions must take place. 
The Senator’s amendment does not in- 
clude, does it, any years within which 
an adoption must be consummated, or 
does it by inference cover the years pro- 
vided for in the committee bill? The 
bill says the transaction must take place 
between June 30, 1948, and prior to July 
1, 1950. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that my 
amendment is inserted between the word 
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“Austria,” on page 8, line 9, and the word 
“may.” ‘That leaves the same time limits 
in the amendment as authorized in sec- 
tion 8. In other words, the time limits 
would apply the same to a man who went 
to Europe to adopt a child, and one who 
remained here and had the child brought 
here. 

Mr. CAIN. Against that time limit, I 
wonder what sort of an organization 
would be required administratively to do 
a competent job, within a 2-year period, 
of processing approximately 3,000 or- 
phans, 

Mr. McCA.iTHY. If in the 2-year 
period it were impossible for prospective 
adoptive parents to get approval of their 
proposed adoption, we still would have 
lost nothing. This opens a possible door 
to the bringing in of more children who 
were orphaned by the war, and opens the 
door to giving them decent homes. 

I think there is much to the Senator’s 
thought. If it should prove to be un- 
workable because it would be difficult to 
get approval because of the time lag inci- 
dent to the 2-year limitation, nothing 
would be lost. If it should result in bring- 
ing in 1 or 10 or 100 orphans, and giving 
them homes, something would be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. CAIN. I raised the question be- 
cause my very limited experience in adop- 
tion matters indicates that the minimum 
time, in the ordinary adoption. case, is a 
year, and often two or more years are 
consumed before the parents actually 
legally adopt the child. Therefore, I was 
trying to explore what the amendment 
actually would mean in results. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would much pre- 
fer extending the date to 1955 or 1960. 
I would have liked to provide that a spe- 
cial agency be set up to do the work, but 
I knew that if I did the objection to this 
particular amendment would be so great 
that it might be defeated. I tried to 
simplify it as much as possible, and if any 
orphans are brought in under it, some- 
thing will have been accomplished. 

Mr. CAIN. What I think we should 
be conscious of, if the amendment shall 
be adopted, is that it will not achieve its 
intended purpose of bringing in orphans 
in considerable numbers. We are going 
to have to disappoint many orphans on 
whom processing procedures have been 
started, or we must at the end of the 
2-year period extend the law. Perhaps 
we could agree with the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin that we should extend 
the date at the outset, rather than some 
2 years from now. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Wisconsin will yield, I 
wish to say, in view of the statement I 
made a few moments ago with respect to 
the attitude of the committee on the 
amendment, that I am advised that it is 
satisfactory to the committee that the 
amendment as written by the Senator 
from Wisconsin may be accepted and put 
in the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee very much. 

Mr. Mr. President, I 


. DONNELL. 
should like to have the Recorp show that 
I have withdrawn my opposition, and 
have so stated to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if I may be 
permitted to address one last question to 
the Senator from Wisconsin—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inyuiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. The discussion proceed- 
ing on the other side of the aisle is hardly 
audible on this side. I thought I under- 
stood the Senator from West Virginia to 
make some announcement about accept- 
ing an amendment. I could not under- 
stand what it was. Has there been any 
agreement as to the particular amend- 
ment now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Appar- 
ently not yet. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico, raising my 
voice, that it is agreeable to the members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary now 
on the Senate floor to accept the amend- 
ment in the language now offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HATCH. Has the Senator from 
Wisconsin modified his amendment in 
any way? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; 
modification. 

Mr. HATCH. It is just as printed? 

Mr. McCARTHY. As printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. McCartTuy]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
offer my amendment marked “B.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to in- 
sert a new section at the end of the bill, 
as follows: 


Sec. 10. From and after the effective date 
of this act, all persons of German ethnic 
origin who were born in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia, 
and who on the effective date of this act 
reside in and are citizens of Germany or 
Austria, shall, for the purposes of the immi- 
gration laws of the United States, be deemed 
to have been born in Germany or Austria. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I discussed the proposed amendment, 
and mentioned only Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. A little later in the discourse I 
shall take up some of the smaller coun- 
tries which are likewise involved. 

At the present time I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate a portion of 
a speech that was delivered by the able 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Rever- 
COMB]. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator be kind enough to state what 
amendment it is to which he is address- 
ing himself? 

Mr. LANGER. It is my amendment 
lettered “B.” 

The address of the Senator from West 
Virginia to which I refer was made on 
May 20, 1948. The Senator from West 
Virginia at that time stated: 


I feel it proper at this time to call to the 
attention of the Senate one group particu- 


there is no 


The 
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larly active, known as the Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons. 


Mr. President, before I proceed fur- 
ther I wish to know why it is necessary 
to spend hundxeds of thousands of dol- 
lars to get Congress to pass a bill. 

The Senator from West Virginia con- 
tinued: 


At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the body of my 
remarks an excerpt@from a legislative bul- 
letin issued by the national legislative com- 
mittee of the American Legion on May 21, 
1947, pertaining to 23 registered lobbyists? 
with salaries aggregating $152,000 a year, who 
represent the Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted at this point in my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“In addition to numerous organizations 
registered with the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives who are working in behalf of the 
admission of displaced persons, either by re- 
laxing immigration quotas or otherwise, dur- 
ing the past quarters, the following persons 
have been registered with Congress as legis- 
lative representatives of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons: 


Name Annual salary 
“James BM. Kietnet.. cccccciccecens $15, 000 
Thomas N. Cooley.........-..... 12, 000 
Leo. 0.) Maggi ciciseiauscctcue 12, 000 
Jack Wasserman..........-..--. 12, 000 
Vinton: 3. Mleglet....csiie<sscsecss 8, 000 
William 8S. Bernard...........--. 7,600 
Curtis Edward Johnson_-.-.-....-. 7, 500 
BETOR TOG MG sitcawecics ciéccce 6, 000 
Robert W. Peareom..u.i.....s.se 6, 000 
Helen Alcott Shuford.......-.--. 6, 000 
Chere Teieaitssis cdscascdascccs 5, 220 
Pearl Richardson.....c<<...<ccuce 5, 220 
POREy: TMI. or scccde cscs cwdne 5, 220 
ccam: Ti Dy FROMM. ccccce Lee dune 5, 040 


BO MOC c suis a dase diiecsseukc 5, 040” 


Mind you, Mr. President, I am reading 
the names of registered lobbyists, not 
stenographers, not the personnel they 
employed, but I am reading the names 
of those who registered under the lobby- 
ing act provided for when Congress 
adopted the La Follette-Monroney Act. 
Bienes Gisinatt..... .nancsconcedssnase $5, 040 


Beatrice Wellington................ 5, 040 
QUOWORUN BOT oo chose ccctiscuctous 4, 800 
er 4, 320 
POC TAS osc ctsesiocciues 4, 080 
Elizabeth Gardiner................. 4,020 
Charlotte E. Abbott................ 4, 000 


Harry L. Bennett, Jr...........-....- 3, 000 


Making a total of $152,020 paid out by 
one organization, only one, to secure the 
passage of the pending bill by the Senate 
and by the House. 

But that is not all. I see my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. HAwKEsS] is present in the 
Senate Chamber. He is one of the most 
successful businessmen in the United 
States. I venture to say that in his very 
successful business it was only on very 
rare occasions that he ever gave a per- 
son working for him an unlimited ex- 
pense account. But it is different in the 
case of these 23 lobbyists who are here 
to put over this bill, and who apparently 
have been here for months and months, 
if not years. I read further from the 
bulletin issued by the American Legion: 

In addition to salaries, these people also 
receive actual amqunut of out-of-pocket ex- 
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penses, which include such items as air 
and railroad fares, hotels, meals, telegraph, 
telephone, and postage. As they are operat- 
ing from two different addresses in New York 
City, which no doubt requires much travel- 
ing to Washington in connection with their 
lobbying activities, these expenses are no 
doubt very extensive. 


So first of all, Mr. President, I became 
interested as a member of the committee 
in exactly what these lobbyists were do- 
ing here. Werethey onthesquare? Did 
they really want to help displaced per- 
sons over there or were they, or some 
of them, actuated by revenge to get the 
law fixed up in such a way that under 
no conditions could certain persons be 
included within its terms? 

Mr. President, I have received hun- 
dreds of petitions on this subject. The 
particular ones I have in my hand hap- 
pen to come from the city of Phila- 
delphia. It will be noticed that they are 
all similarly prepared and, apparently, 
are widely circulated. The petitions 
represent a protest on the part of the 
people of the United States. I shall read 
one of the petitions. 

Whereas the United States Congress is now 
considering the adoption of special legisla- 
tion concerning the admittance of refugees 
and displaced persons to this country; and 

Whereas all of the present bills and amend- 
ments would be their manner of defining— 


By their manner of defining— 
displaced persons exclude all persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin from Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia (former territories of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire). 

Therefore we, the undersigned residents of 
Philadelphia, Pa., request you most respect- 
fully and most urgently to include such per- 
sons in the amendment offered by you to S. 
2242 in the United States Senate. 


These petitions are signed by many 
persons. I have thousands of such peti- 
tions. I now ask to have the form of the 
petition printed in the Recorp, together 
with the number of the names attached 
thereto. I donot care to have the names 
and addresses of those signing the peti- 
tion printed in the Recorp; simply the 
number of persons who signed the peti- 
tions. 

There being no objection, a form of the 
petition was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To the HoNoRABLE UNITED StaTES SENATOR 
WILLiaM N. LANGER: 

Whereas the United States Congress is now 
considering the adoption of special legisla- 
tion concerning the admittance of refugees 
and displaced persons into this country; and 

Whereas all of the present bills and amend- 
ments would by their manner of defining 
displaced persons exclude all persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin from Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia (former territories of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire). 

Therefore we, the undersigned residents 
of Philadelphia, Pa., request you most re- 
spectfully and most urgently to include such 
persons in the amendment offered by you to 
S, 2242 in the United States Senate. 

(Signed by 188 persons.) 


Mr.LANGER. Mr. President, we come 
down to the proposition as to what these 
23 lobbyists, who received salaries totally 
$152,020, together with unlimited expense 
accounts, who have been working on this 
matter for over a year, if not more, were 
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doing; for what kind of legislation they 
were lobbying. 

I have before me a pamphlet, a part of 
which I shall read later. It was issued 
by an organization known as the Com- 
mittee Against Mass Expulsion. To 
show the Senate the character of those 
interested in the pamphlet, I will say that 
the officers of the committee are Roger 
Baldwin, William Henry Chamberlin, 
George F. Counts, Sidney Hook, Paul 
Hutchinson, John LaFarge, Louis Loch- 
ner, Norman Thomas, Dorothy Thoimp- 
son, Oswald Garrison Villard, Christo- 
pher Emmet. 

Dorothy Thompson, a gallant fighter 
for what she thinks is right, and who 
has been trying her level best to see that 
justice is done, is head of a refugee com- 
mittee, and I want to show to the Senate 
the character of the people with whom 
she works. I should like to read from 
this pamphlet. Under the heading “An- 
nex No. 1,” we find the following: 

Striking confirmation of many of the facts 
outlined in this pamphlet has just come 
to us through a report issued by the 
Refugee Defense Committee of Great Britain. 
That committee has probably done more 
than any other single group since the war 
to defend the rights of political refugees. 
Especially displaced persons from Eastern 
Europe like the Balts, Poles, Serbs, and 
Croats, who fear persecution if they return 
to their native lands. 


The president of the Refugee Defense 
Committee is who? The president of 
that committee is not some irresponsible 
lobbyist getting $10,000, $12,000, or $15,- 
000 a year— ; 


The president of the Refugee Defense 
Committee is Lord Halifax, the chairman is 
Lord Beveridge, and it includes such dis- 
tinguished Liberal and Labor leaders as 
Harold Nicholson, Michael Foote, M. P., 
Vernon Bartlett, M. P., Sir Arthur Salter, 
M. P., and Prof. Gilbert Murray. It is affili- 
ated with the Refugee Defense Committee 
in America, which is headed by Dorothy 
Thompson. 


As I stated a moment ago, this is the 
pamphlet which Dorothy Thompson and 
her associates on the committee have 
signed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I prefer not to be in- 


* terrupted now. I shall be glad to answer 


questions later. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to comment 
on the opposition to the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. 
pose. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is strange to me 
that gentlemen who always want an 
amendment in bills to the effect that 
there shall be no discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or country of na- 
tional origin are opposing the very same 
amendment, which the Senator from 
North Dakota wishes to insert in this 
bill. If it is just in one case, it seems 
to me that certainly in justice it should 
be placed in this bill, and that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 
I agree with him. He is quite right. We 
see the very men who have been talking 
most about discrimination opposing this 


I yield for that pur- 
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amendment and similar amendments in 
this body. 

As I stated yesterday, in my judgment 
one of the greatest crimes of the cen- 
tury has been the program of denazi- 
fication in Germany. Yesterday on this 
floor I read an editorial from the Satur- 
day Evening Post. That editorial was 
written on July 12, a year ago. A year 
before that editorial was written my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND] said almost the same things in 
a speech on the floor of the Senate. A 
year later the Saturday Evening Post re- 
peated almost verbatim what the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi had 
said on the floor of the Senate. 


I have another article, written by one 
of the associates on the Committee 
Against Mass Expulsion. The article was 
written by Louis Lochner, a man who for 
years was chief of the Berlin bureau of 
the Associated Press.. So, Mr. President, 
I call to witness the man who for years 
was the head of the Berlin bureau of 
the Associated Press. Mr. Lochner wrote 
an article which was published in the 
June issue, 1948, of the Reader’s Digest. 
I should like to hear Senators who are 
opposed to my amendment defend, if they 
can, the denazification policy, which was 
described so well in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial which I read yester- 
day. This is what Louis Lochner says: 

With 3 years of occupation in Germany 
behind us, it is time to ask whether our 
occupation policies have been sound. Have 
they been in accord with our concept of de- 
mocracy? Have they been efficient? I pro- 
pose to throw light upon one major policy, 
denazification. 

In the unanimous opinion of responsible 
anti-Nazi Germans with whom I am in con- 
stant correspondence, as well as of many 
Americans in Military Government with 
whom I have talked, the greatest single dam- 
age to faith in American purposes in Ger- 
many has been done by this policy as hither- 
to administered. 


I wonder how many Senators know 
what has been going on in Germany un- 
der the so-called denazification policy. I 
remember when the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi spoke. Only six 
Senators were in the Chamber. Later 
when I had occasion to discuss the ques- 
tion, an even smaller number were pres- 
ent. It seems to be utterly hopeless to 
get that policy before the Senate. I am 
trying again today. 

Mr. Lochner further stated: 

Under denazification, persons Classed as 
major offenders are sent to work camps for 
from 2 to 10 years. They are stripped of 
their property, are permanently disqualified 
to hold public office, and for not less than 
10 years must remain ordinary laborers. 


A man may be a most efficient engi- 
neer, but if he is convicted as a major 
offender he cannot take part in the re- 
habilitation of his country. He must 
remain a laborer, doing manual work. 
That has been the policy for 3 years of 
our government in Germany. 

Persons classified as offenders share the 
same fate, except that their work-camp serv- 
ice and their menial labor is limited to 5 
years, and confiscation of property may be 
only partial. Lesser offenders may be placed 
on probation, during which some of the re- 
Strictions imposed on major offenders and 
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offenders apply to them also. Followers may 
be fined and demoted. 

These punishments are for political ac- 
tivity in, or association with, the Nazi Party 
under Hitler. Yet anyone who has lived in 
a totalitarian state knows that it is almost 
impossible to continue to live and work 
unless one associates with the party in power. 
The greater a man’s ability, the more pro- 
nounced his technical skill, the higher his 
administrative position—the more is he 
under pressure somehow to get along with 
the totalitarian regime, be it only by con- 
tributing financially. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans with a know-how of one 
sort or another, who went along in 1933-45, 
are today prevented from placing their skills 
at the disposal of their battered country 
because they were classified as major offend- 
ers or offenders. And it is the American 
taxpayer who is footing the bill for the re- 
sultant German inefficiency in government, 
industrial management, technology, agricul- 
ture, and welfare administration. 

Belatedly, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, supreme 
commander for the American zone, an- 
nounced this spring an amelioration of policy 
by which most of the remaining denazifica- 
tion trials will become unnecessary. - Only 
the most serious Nazi offenders, estimated 
variously from 10,000 to 150,000, will be tried 
individually. 


In other words, after 3 years of prose- 
cution there are between 10,000 and 
150,000 left to be prosecuted. 

Then, Mr. President— 


the rest will be rushed through a sort of 
“traffic court” procedure by which they may 
pay a fine with no further formality. But, 
unfortunately, the damage has been done. A 
bitterness has been sown in German hearts 
which will not soon disappear. 


Mr. President, I may say that the bit- 
terness which Mr. Lochner mentions in 
this article was shown approximately 4 
days ago, when one out of every eight 
of the people in that zone voted the Com- 
munist ticket, and then the newspapers 
in the United States, on Sunday, stated 
how shocked and surprised the American 
authorities and the American people 
were because of that. 

I read further: 


Moreover, there has been no indication as 
yet that those who have already been put 
through denazification proceedings will have 
their sentences reviewed. 

Every discerning American to whom I have 
spoken in Germany agrees: It just does not 
make sense to keep trained people from using 
their skills. Whatever temporary satisfaction 
may be gained from seeing, say, a former 
bank president mowing the lawn of an Amer- 
ican military government official, the fact 
remains that this man’s training in finance 
might well be used at this time of financial 
chaos in the Reich. To compel a traffic engi- 
neer to pile up bricks of a bomb-shattered 
apartment house does not improve the trans- 
portation system which this engineer might 
help to restore if allowed to throw his tech- 
nical skill into the balance. 

Common sense would seem to dictate that 
every former Nazi (except the criminal of- 
fender and the ideological activist) should 
be tied into the German economy wherever 
his training and his talents can be used to 
the greatest advantage for the common good. 
It is ironical that Nazis should be reduced to 
the status of common laborers, thereby es- 
caping all responsibility for getting their 
country. back on its feet economically, at the 
same time that the “victorious” American 
taxpayer is digging deep into his pockets to 
give western Germany a new lease on life. 

Let me now turn to another aspect of the 
denazification problem—one which will 
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shock any American who pauses to recall the 
basic concepts of Anglo-Saxon law. Under 
the denazification law: (1) A man may be 
considered guilty until he has proved his in- 
nocence. (2) A person maybe arrested auto- 
matically if he held a certain office, title, or 
job. (8) Any suspect may be held indefinite- 
ly without hearing or trial. 

Few Americans realize that in our Ameri- 
can zone of Germany any person accused of 
having been a Nazi has had to drop his work 
and, until his trial me up, engage in 
menial labor. In otherwords, the American 
concept that a man is innocent until proved 
.guilty did not apply in the occupation zone 
which we set out to imbue with the blessings 
of democracy. 

Take the case of Kurt M., of Stuttgart, 
one of Germany’s leading radio experts. His 
position placed him automatically in the 
class of presumptive offender. From 1945 on 
he was prohibited from having anything to 
do with radio. Those of us who knew him 
were ready to testify that he had actively op- 
posed nazism. But there were so many cases 
ahead of him in the crowded denazification 
court that he could not be heard until De- 
cember 1947. Then, at long last, Kurt M. 
was allowed to prove his active participation 
in the resistance movement. An unusual 
thing happened after he finished: the pub- 
lic prosecutor himself rose to move acquittal. 

Nobody apologized to Kurt M. for keeping 
him out of the radio industry for 2 years. 
Nobody reimbursed him for his financial loss. 
He was lucky to have been cleared. But 
all this while he might have helped put Ger- 
many back on her feet. 

Even now I am not sure that Kurt M. Is 
free to work as he pleases. For every judg- 
ment by the denazification courts is subject 
to review by an institution of the American 
military government known as Special 
Branch of Public Safety. There is almost in- 
variably a big time lag between the verdict 
of the denazification court and review of 
the case by Special Branch. Moreover, the 
power of Special Branch is almost as unlim- 
ited as was that of the Gestapo. 

In Munich, Ludwig D. was accused of hav- 
ing falsified his questionnaire, in that he 
allegedly neglected to state that he was a 
Nazi Party member. 


’ Questionnaires are somewhat familiar 
to us. I remember hearing various Sen- 
ators discuss questionnaires only a short 
time ago, comparatively, it would seem. 
They discussed them on the floor of the 
Senate during the war. From this arti- 
cle we learn that questionnaires are now 
being used in Germany, too. Evidently 
the Americans took the questionnaire 
idea with them to Germany. So we see 
that.German businessmen are accused of 
having falsified their questionnaires— 
in this case a questionnaire in which the 
businessman allegedly neglected to state 
that he was a Nazi Party member. 

I read further from the article: 

Now, it is easy to establish who belonged, 
since the master records of the Nazi Party 
were found in Munich. Inquiry established 
that Ludwig D. had not falsified his ques- 
tionnaire since he had never been a party 
member. He was acquitted. But Special 
Branch insisted the case must be held up for 
review. Why? Special Branch smugly re- 
plied no reason need be given; the man 
must be rearrested. Eight months have 
passed and, as far as my informant knows, 
the acquitted man is still in a work camp. 

Falsification of questionnaire is a conven- 
lent charge to launch against anybody. The 
questionnaire, or fragebogen, comprises 131 
questions. 


Think of that, Mr. President—131 
questions. Those questionnaires are 
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worse than the questionnaires we used 
to have here only a short time ago. I 
remember hearing my _ distinguished 
friend the Senator from New Jersey talk 
about the questionnaires our business- 
men received; but they were not as com- 
plex as the questionnaires which are 
used in Germany today; for, believe it 
or not, the questionnaires in use in Ger- 
many at this time include 131 questions, 
all of which must be answered. 
Then we are told by the article: 


It is frequently filled out many times over 
by the same person, as he tries for various 
job openings. Few persons can remember 
exactly what replies they give to every one 
of the 131 queries. All the questionnaires, 
however, ultimately land in Special Branch. 
When a man is caught replying differently 
to any question on the various forms he 
filled out, he is usually regarded as a de- 
liberate falsifier, 

One day Frau G, the daughter of a lord 
mayor of Berlin in the days of the Weimar 
Republic, came to me in great distress. She 
was charged by Special Branch with falsify- 
ing the questionnaire. They would not tell 
her what she had supposedly falsified, but 
through an acquaintance in Special Branch 
I learned that she had failed to include her 
husband, then in Russian captivity, among 
her blood relations. 

Frau G was genuinely surprised when I 
told her of the.charge. “Why,” she said, “in 
Germany a spouse is not regarded as a blood 
relation.” She produced German lexicons 
to prove her case. Yet because Special 
Branrh didn’t know the German definition 
for blood relation, Frau G was not only 
threatened with arrest but was denied the 
right to continue her husband’s publishing 
business. 7 

A few weeks later I met an editor who had 
been put in a concentration camp by the 
Nazis for his subversive views, and who was 
now applying for a license to start a paper 
again. I found him poring over our ques- 
tionnaire. : 

“This is the twenty-fourth questionnaire 
I have filled out,” he sighed. “Don’t your 
compatriots know yet who I am and what 
my political record is?” 

Another oft-heard criticism of our de- 
nazification policies is that a man is classi- 
fied automatically, and is considered prima 
facie guilty if he falls within the category 
of Nazi. But who is a Nazi? To the aver- 
age fair-minded German, the real Nazi is 
@ man who held an influential political office, 
such as gauleiter or kreisleiter, or an officer 
of the Gestapo, or one of the SS or SA brutes, 
or a profiteer who waxed rich because of his 
party connections. 

If the denazification courts had been 
charged with punishing this type of German 
only, excellent legal talent would have been 
available and proper justice would have been 
meted out to the guilty. Instead, the de- 
nazification law tried to catch every person 
who in any way had been identified with the 
Nazi regime, even though he was active only 
in some affiliated organization. 


As I said yesterday, if he was a mem- 
ber of a singing society, or if he was a 
member of a lodge like the Verein, or a 
member of a card-playing club, he was 
promptly hailed as a Nazi. 

Moreover, a man who was a party member 
before 1937 is automatically presumed to be 
an “ardent” Nazi, whereas anybody who ac- 
quired membership after 1937 is automati- 
cally credited with having acted under du- 
ress. 


Before 1937, they called him an “ar- 
dent” Nazi. Remember that word. 
Before 1937 he was an “ardent” Nazi; 
after 1937, he was not, 
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This arbitrary boundary line is decidedly 
inadequate. While many Germans acted un- 
der duress after 1937, many also joined up 
because by then nazism had become “re- 
spectable”—oddly enough by the grace of 
foreign countries and prominent foreign 
visitors and statesmen. 

It was equally wrong to assume that all 
Germans who joined the party before 1937 
were “ardent” and must be punished by 
throwing them out of their jobs and pro- 
hibiting them from practicing the profes- 
sions for which they had been trained. 


A doctor, a lawyer, or any other pro- 
fessional man who before 1937 joined the 
Nazi Party, no matter for what reason, is 
automatically barred from practicing his 
profession. 


There is the interesting case of Dr. Rudolf 
B., now living in a village near Wurzburg. 
He had become vice mayor of the little city 
of Delitzsch in 1925, and had sharply opposed 
the growing Hitler movement. In 1932, when 
the town nearly went bankrupt, he was as- 
signed to salvage its finances. In the midst 
of this task Hitler came to power. Hundreds 
of citizens urged him to join the party, so 
that he might continue his effective work. 
He acquiesced, hoping that by joining he 
might influence events in a decent direction. 
When he found out that the Nazi Kreisleiter, 
or county boss, was a crook, he had him ar- 
rested. From then on he was a marked man. 
In 1936 the Nazis ousted him from office be- 
cause of “political unreliability.” He turned 
to writing, and on four occasions his books 
were forbidden because they did not follow 
the party line. 

In April 1945 the American era began in 
Bavaria— 


In Bavaria, where, 4 days ago, one out 
of every eight persons voted the Com- 
munist ticket. 


In April 1945 the American era began in 
Bavaria and Dr. B. was automatically ap- 
prehended as a pre-1937 Nazi. When his 
trial finally came up, the denazification 
court ruled that he must be regarded as a 
lesser offender and surrender 10 percent of 
his earthly possessions, even though the court 
expressly conceded that he had fought the 
Nazis wherever he could. 

The pay-off, however, was the grotesque 
additional ruling: for the next 2 years Dr. B. 
must not write books, although he had not 
become an author until after the Nazis 
kicked him out of his job, and although his 
books were forbidden by the Nazis. 

It should not be forgotten that anti-Nazi 
Germans were often urged by their foreign 
friends to join the movement in order to be- 
come a leavening force. In Berlin in the 
early thirties, one of my daughters and my 
son attended a school famed for the truly lib- 
eral spirit inculcated by the principal, 
Direktor K. Came the Nazi regime. Direktor 
K. held a protective hand over the Jewish 
pupils as long as attendance by Jews was 
permitted. 


He protected the Jews. He wanted 
the little Jewish children to go to school. 
He protected them. What happened to 
him? 


Naturally the rumor reached Nazi head- 
quarters that Direktor K. was not adminis- 
tering his school according to Nazi principles. 
At the urgent request of many parents, he 
was prevailed upon to join the party, for ex- 
perience had shown that the Nazis assumed 
a school was following the party line once 
the principal and the teachers were Nazis. 

This deserving principal was summarily 
dismissed under denazification, for by the 
record he was a pre-1937 member. 

During the Hitler regime 85 percent of the 
teachers in Germany joined the Nazi Teach- 
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ers’ Federation. That naturally means that 
thousands of classrooms are now vacant. 


Eighty-five out of every hundred are 
barred. 


One cannot escape the feeling that special 
branch even today is still imbued with the 
same vindictive spirit that was behind the 
totally discredited Morgenthau plan. 

One of the most egregious blunders we have 
made is our insistence that the status of 
every German be entered upon the identi- 
fication card which he must have and produce 
on innumerable occasions. 


Let us see how that works out. 


Thus, if a man has been classified as an 
“ardent” Nazi, that fact is recorded upon 
his identification card, for everyone to see. 

The result is the very opposite from what 
our denazification “experts” hoped to achieve: 
the identification card has become an in- 
strument for renazification rather than 
denazification. 

We all know that nazism is not dead in 
Germany. But as the party has been out- 
lawed, it would normally prove rather dif- 
ficult to organize the leftovers. We are do- 
ing the job for them, and that, too, in a 
legal way. We certify to a man on his 
identification card that he has been classified 
as a Nazi. To any doubting fellow sym- 
pathizer such as classified Nazi need merely 
show his card and the two birds of a feather 
can flock together. 

One of the iragedies of American denazi- 
fication is the fact that we went at this job 
without the slightest inkling of what our 
procedure really involved. 


Mr. President, I venture to say that 
if I sent out a questionnaire to the lead- 
ing financiers of this country, or to the 
presidents of all our universities, or to 
all the persons whose names are con- 
tained in Who’s Who in America and 
I asked in the questionnaire how many 
Germans were tried in the denazifica- 
tion court, they could not come within 
several hundred thousand of the exact 
number who were tried or would be tried. 


A former chief denazification officer at the 
Office of Military Government in Berlin tells 
me that our officials were surprised to dis- 
cover what enforcement of the law entailed. 
That law classified as Nazis so many per- 
sons that every fourth individual in the 
American zone would have to be tried. 


Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that 
judges were taken from our courts all 
over the United States and sent over 
there to preside as judges? 

Over 3,000,000 Germans would come up for 
individual trials. The remaining 9,000,000 in 
the zone were for the most part dependents 
of the accused. Before the status of the 
presumptively guilty 3,000,000 could be es- 
tablished in special courts which at best 
could hear only five or six cases per session, 
the 9,000,000 dependents might reach the 
starvation level. 

Once our denazification branch awakened 
to what should have been clear at the be- 
ginning, the impossibility of making the law 
work was in part recognized. An amnesty for 
young people under 28 years of age was pro- 
claimed, and the courts were spared about 
a million individual trials. 


We will still have raany thousands to 
try. 

Later on, Gen. Jossph T. McNarney pro- 
claimed an amnesty which affected about 
800,000 Germans in low-income brackets. 
The presumption still was, however, that 
anybody with a higher income must neces- 
sarily have been a Nazi. 
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Imagine that, Mr. President—Ameri- 
cans separating low-income persons 
from high-income persons. One group 
had property and the other group had 
not. 


Thus class warfare was unwittingly fos- 
tered by our authorities. All factory owners 
or managers, for instance, were automati- 

lily classified as Nazis. 

Many thoughtful persons urged at the time 
of the amnesty for the 800,090 “little men” 
that an end be put to the whole proceedings, 
excepting for criminal and activist Nazis. We 
could have won the hearts of millions of 
Germans by such a generous gesture. But 
more than a year had yet to elapse before 
General Clay late in March of this year an- 
nounced a new amelioration of procedure, 
which is expected vastly to reduce the num- 
ber of cases still to be handled. The inexo- 
sable logic of events compelled us to do 
something that should havc been done long 
ago. 


Russia beat us to it, and we wonder 
why one out of every eight persons in Ba- 
varia voted Communist 4 or 5 days ago. 


If we had any proper psychological un- 
derstanding of the German people, we should 
have realized how decisively a law aimed only 
at the real offenders and criminally respon- 
sible persons might have helped us in our 
struggle for the German soul, a_struggie 
which the Russians are winning on the de- 
nazification sector because of their more 
realtistic approach to the problem. 


Russia gets only the criminal Ger- 
mans; America takes them all. 


We seem always to trail behind the Rus- 
sians in denazification matters. Our am- 
nesty for young people came only after the 
Russians in their zone had proclaimed that 
they did not intend to punish youth for the 
Nazi misdeeds. Our most recent action came 
only after the Russians had announced that 
they wouldendall denazification proceedings. 

The Russians have stated that former Nazis 
free of criminal taint will be entitled to em- 
ployment in almost all fields without being 
subject to discrimination because of their 
political past. If we persist in keeping for- 
mer Nazi with technical Know-how out of 
so-called key positions, it is not difficult to 
foresee an exodus of technical, scientific, and 
managerial skill from our zone to the Russian 
zcne. 


If our military authorities do not want 


engineers, or scientific, managerial, 
skilled, and technical help, they will go 
to the Russian zones. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of this article by Louis Loch- 
ner be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Clay directive, while stopping most in- 
dividual trials, still bars so-called offenders 
from holding public office or key positions 
in industry. The American taxpayer's hill for 
keeping vestern Germany going will mount 
according:y. 

It would seem imperative to review the 
cases hitherto tried. The men whose fate I 
detailed are entitled to the same treatment 
that will now be accorded those “chargeable” 
Germans whose status more or less by accie 
dent has not yet been determined. It should 
be remembered that the denazification courts 
were instructed as far as possible to schedule 
the minor trials first. Ironically, therefore, 
many “real” Nazis are now likely to benefit 
from the Clay reform, since the prosecutor 
can at his own discretion reclassify them in 
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a lower category of offenders. There was no 
such possibility for the men and women al- 
ready tried. Classification then was auto- 
matic. Time thus seems to have worked in 
favor of those whose record, on the face 
of things, seems less free from Nazi taint 
than that of many hitherto tried. 

In short, a magnanimous gesture of for- 
giveness and forgetting for all who have 
hitherto been tried—barring, of course, the 
criminally guilty and the ideological lead- 
ers—would help us attain the respect of 
the Germans and rally to our standard 
those who are ready to embrace real democ- 
racy. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I now 
wish to return to Dorothy Thompson and 
the Committee Against Mass Expulsion. 

This little pamphlet entitled “Men 
Without the Rights of Man” contains 
this: 

We, the undersigned Americans, all mem- 
bers of the Committee Against Mass Expul- 
sions, once again appeal to the American pub- 
lic and to world opinion on a matter of great 
urgency and deep concern to all who believe 
in the moral values of our civilization. 

Some 20,000,000 people from different coun- 
tries, mostly in eastern Europe, have been 
deported during the last 3 years, since Hit- 
ler’s defeat. 


Who are these people who have come 
into the American zone in Germany? 
They are the descendants of Germans 
of ethnic origin who went into Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, 
and Hungary hundreds of years ago, 
from one to seven or eight hundred years 
ago. They made those countries. They 
were agriculturists. Who were they? 
They were Wendell Willkie’s forefathers, 
Harold Stassen’s forefathers, Carl 
Schurtz’ forefathers, and thousands 
more I could name. 

As I said yesterday, Mr. President, the 
man who built the Congressional Li- 
brary, the man who built the dome of this 
Capitol, the man who designed the Post 
Office Department, the man Who pro- 
duced by his own handiwork the paint- 
ing in this very building of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware, and the painting 
Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its 
Way, were all Germans of ethnic origin. 
Yet under this bill, unless my amend- 
ment shall be adopted, a descendant of 
one of those men could not come into 
the United States. They could not come 


‘under the 27,000 quota. The Depart- 


ment of State will not let any of that 
kind come in. They cannot come in 
under the displaced-persons bill because 
these people getting $152,000 a year as 
lobbyists to fix up this bill, have fixed it 
all right, so that not a relative of Wen- 
dell Willkie, or Harold Stassen, or Carl 
Shurtz, or Eisenhower, or any of the rest 
of our great men of the last war, could 
come into the United States. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of a 
law we are asked toenact. That is what 
they are spending $152,000 a year and 
unlimited expenses for. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BrIcKeER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The people whom 
the Senator from North Dakota desires 
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to help under his amendment were dis- 
placed, were they not, as a result partly 
of the connivance of our own Govern- 
ment at Potsdam? 

Mr. LANGER. Certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is at- 
tempting, on behalf of the American peo- 
ple, to rectify a great wrong, which cost 
thousands of men and thousands of help- 
less women and little children their lives. 

Mr. LANGER. Most assuredly. Let 
me read one paragraph of what was 
signed at Potsdam. And remember, they 
were dealing with relatives of some of 
the men I have named, dealing with the 
relatives of between twenty-five and 
thirty million people who live in this 
country. Go to New Ulm, Minn., and see 
some of the fine farms there, from one 
end of the county to the other. Those 
are the people about whom I am talking 
today. I said yesterday that we hear 
talk about bringing in displaced persons, 
and we hear of these beautiful ideas— 
“We need them in the dairy industry, we 
need them out there upon the farms, we 
need them in the mines, we need maids 
for housewives.” But what does the 
cold-blooded record show? It shows 
that 89.5 percent go to large cities, and 
do not go near the farms... That is the 
record. When England took a number 
of them and put them in the mines, with- 
in a few weeks she hac to send thera 
back; they were not any good as miners. 
And mind you, Mr. President, England 
took the chance to select them before we 
Select them. 

Now, back to the Potsdam agreement, 
which my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, an agreement signed by the 
President of the United States, Attlee, of 
Great Britain, and Joe Stalin. Among 
other paragraphs this is what they 
signed: 

The three governments having considered 
the question in all its aspects, recognize that 
the transfer to Germany of German popula- 


tions or elements thereof, remaining in Po- 
land— 


They may have been there for 800 
years— 


Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, will have to be 
undertaken. They agree that any transfers 
that take place shall be effected in an orderly 
and humane manner. 


Mr: President, I shall show how hu- 
mane it was. I have here a letter from 
Van Nuys, Calif., which I received this 
morning, a letter written by Mr. Mat- 
thew Alexy. His address is 15474 Morri- 
son Street, Van Nuys, Calif. I do not 
know this gentleman, but here he is 
pleading for these people. He says: 


HONORABLE SENATOR: I was pleased to re- 
ceive your letter of the 24th of April regard- 
ing the displaced and expelled Slovak Ger- 
mans. It is very kind of you to take interest 
in their behalf. * * * 

It is with a heavy heart that 1 am com- 
pelled to burden you some more and take 
advantage of your offer to be of service, as 
this is very close to me, and did not mention 
the tragedy of my own family in my first 
letter to you. 

My father and mother died of starvation 
and grief in the concentration camp, al- 
though their house was only a block away, 
and my brother and his family who also were 
dispossessed and thrown into the camp. 
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There they were, Mr. President, for 
hundreds of years living over there in 
these countries, when the Russians came 
in, and they were dispossessed, and under 
the Potsdam agreement they had to go, 
they were moved, and of the 15,000,000, 
between four and five million are dead. 
When Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Stalin signed this agreement, they 
signed the death warrant of between 
fcur and five million people. Yet there 
was no protest on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are various letters 
printed in the pamphlet, some of which 
I think would interest the Senate. They 
are vouched for by Norman Thomas, by 
Dorothy Thompson, and others of their 
associates. Some of the letters contain 
language which I do not care to quote on 
the Senate floor. The language is too 
horrible to read. There are so many ter- 
rible things contained in the letters, de- 
scriptions of what took place among the 
women and children, what was done to 
them by some of their conquerors, that 
I would rather not read the letters into 
the REcorp. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. ‘Nhe amendment to 
which the Senator is now speaking goes 
back to the definition of a displaced per- 
son, which would eliminate persons of 
German ethnic origin. Is that correct? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And because of that 
fact persons who come under the defini- 
tion of displaced persons, but who are 
not of German ethnic origin-—— 

Mr. LANGER. No, Mr. President, I 
am not trying to change the definition of 
a displaced person. 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I do not mean 
that the Senator is. What I am trying 
to find out is vhis: If a person of German 
ethnic origin is without a home, by rea- 
son of the many conditions brought 
about as the result of the war, or because 
of some things that occurred before the 
war, that person will not be admitted to 
the United States because he is not prop- 
erly classified as being a displaced per- 
son. Is that correct? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I hap- 
pened to be a member of the congres- 
Sional delegation which was sent to Eu- 
rope to investigate the atrocities in the 
political prison camps. That delegation 
was sent over there before the war was 
concluded. The Senator recalls that, 
does he not? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. At that time the ques- 
tion was :aised as to the atrocities which 
had been committed. The Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the President 
of the United States felt that a congres- 
sional delegation should go to Europe and 
witness for itself what had happened at 
Buchenwald, what had happened at 
Dachu, and what had happened at other 
concentration camps. I talked with 
many of the inmates of those camps. I 
found, and it is contained in the report 
made by the delegation, that the first 
5.600 of the political prisoners who were 
placed in the Buchenwald concentration 
camp were German people, some of 
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whom came from areas east of the Cur- 
zon line, who were in prison because they 
would not accept the doctrine of Hitler. 
Some had been imprisoned as long back 
as 1933. That was one of the first things 
I learned upon visiting concentration 
camps in Germany. 

Mr. President, I do not know how broad 
the definition ‘displaced persons” is, but 
certainly one who was imprisoned in a 
political prison camp in Germany, even 
though he was of German ethnic origin, 
and who was opposed to Hitlerism, and 
for that reason was imprisoned, should 
be classified as a displaced person and 
be permitted to come into this country 
under some quota. 

Mr. President, I have not said any- 
thing on the bill because I have fol- 
lowed the committee straight through 
with the exception of one amendment, 
as I have felt that the committee has 
given the matter proper study. But at 
the time the IRO was set up I raised 
the question, when the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia and I en- 
gaged in a colloquy respecting the defini- 
tion of a displaced person. I also raised 
the point that persons of German ethnic 
origin apparently had been legislated 
against. We were assured that at that 
time that nothi:.g wrong would be done. 
I say to the Senate that there are many 
persons in my State who have relatives 
over there of German ethnic origin who 
are as much displaced persons as anyone 
else, and who were as patriotic and as 
much opposed to Hitler as persons who 
it is now proposed be given the privilege 
of coming to America. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may I 
state what I am trying to do by my 
amendment? First, I will say that I 
am not trying at all to change the defini- 
tion of displaced persons. All I am try- 
ing to 4o is to have the act provide that— 

All persons of German ethnic origin who 
were born in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia, and who on 
the effective date of this act reside in and 
are citizens of Germany or Austria, shall, 
for the purposes of the immigration laws 
of the United States, be deemed to have been 
born in Germany or Austria. 


So that if my second amendment is 
adopted a quota of 27,000 such persons 
will be permitted to enter the United 
States. I am not trying to make dis- 
placed persons out of them. 

I am sure that all Senators have re- 
ceived letters.from persons living in their 
States in which those who write them say 
they cannot have their fathers, their 
mothers, their sisters, or brothers brought 
to this country, although they have re- 
quested that they be permitted to enter. 
But by the adoption of my amendment 
27,000 such persons a year could enter 
the United States from Austria and Ger- 
many. I beg the Senate to support my 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
if the only way persons who offered their 
lives for their country, who took up arms 
against Hitler, and who were imprisoned 
and confined in concentration camps be- 
cause they were opposed to Hitlerism 
can be given consideration in the bill is 
by adoption of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota? 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that there are 
two definitions in the bill. One is a defi- 
nition of a displaced person. The other 
is a definition of an eligible displaced 
person who may, under the terms of the 
bill, enter the United States. We are not 
proposing, under the bill, to take in all 
displaced persons. An eligible displaced 
person is defined as being a displaced 
person who comes under such a defini- 
tion in the IRO constitution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Which does not in- 
clude people of German ethnic origin. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator from 
Nebraska is correct when he states that 
both he and I raised this particular ques- 
tion when the IRO constitution was be- 
fore the Senate. 

Further than that, I want to say that 
it is absolutely inescapable as a matter 
of right, as a matter of fairness, that the 
people to whom the Senator from North 
Dakota referred are genuinely displaced 
persons. The tragic part of it, so far as 
America is concerned, is that they are 
displaced as a result of an agreement 
entered into by our Government. They 
were driven from their homes in Poland, 
in Yugoslavia, and in what was formerly 
Czechoslovakia, and sent into Germany. 
They had been in those countries for 
generations. The strong anti-German 
feeling that swept those lands after the 
fall of Hitler caused persons there who 
were not of German ethnic origin to 
drive them out of those countries into 
Germany. In the Potsdam agreement, 
which was referred to by the Senator 
from North Dakota, the United States 
agreed to the removal of those people. 
To say that they are not displaced is 
simply to blind one’s self to fact. They 
were driven out of their countries; they 
were forced out. I saw some of them in 
the Army camps. They cannot come 
into IRO camps. I saw one camp op- 
erated by the Army in Vienna. In that 
camp there were farmers who had been 
uprooted from the soil after living in 
what had been their native land, the 
land of their forefathers, for genera- 
tions. I am very much impressed by the 
argument made by the Senator from 
North Dakota that they are displaced, 
and if we are going to be factual, if we 
are going to be fair, if we are going to 
look at the very root, the very truth of 
the situation, we cannot escape that fact. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield so 
I may ask another question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for the observation 
he has just made. But did the commit- 
tee do anything about the matter when 
the legislation was being considered 
by it? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; the commit- 
tee did not include those persons as dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Because it was 
felt at that time that the whole situation 
would have to be dealt with under the 
definition of a displaced person in the 
IRO constitution. But let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I said in the 
committee meeting, and I say it again, 
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that if in truth it is desired to reach 
those who are displaced, we cannot 
avoid including the persons the Senators 
have just referred to, and that has been 
my position all the time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the observation just made. 

Mr. LANGER. I offered the amend- 
ment in the committee, and it was de- 
feated 5 to 4. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
connection with this problem we are 
taking in this particular segment, that 
group and the other group, in certain 
percentages. I do not see why in the 
world a certain percentage cannot be 
allotted to these people. 

I agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia. He has been in Europe. I 
have been over there. Certainly the 
people whom we are discussing should 
be given some consideration. There 
ought to be at least a token quota. Take 
the case of a person of German ethnic 
origin, born just across the line. He has 
been driven out of his homeland. There 
is no place for him to go. There is no 
quota for him. We talk about helping 
displaced persons. I would just as soon 
help them as any other group that could 
be brought into the United States. They 
make good citizens in Nebraska, and they 
will make good citizens anywhere. Not 
even a token quota is permitted for these 
people. I think it is wrong. The peo- 
ple who had the courage to stand up and 
fight Hitlerism, and who were taken out 
of the camps and have no place to go 
today, ought to have just as much con- 
sideration as anyone else, on a percent- 
age basis. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
situation is even worse than the Senator 
from Nebraska pictures. We are admit- 
ting people who in reality are not dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are admitting 
people who voluntarily left their homes. 
Now we are discriminating against peo- 
ple who were forcibly driven from their 
homes by the connivance of our own 
Government. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

I have not entered the debate, because 
I was going along with the committee, 
which has done so much work. I wish 
to compliment the committee on its 
labors. But this is a revelation to me. 
I think these people are entitled to some 
quota. I have gone along with the bill, 
taking in people who voluntarily left 
their homes when they could get sub- 
stance across the line. But we are bar- 
ring people who at the very beginning 
stood up and were counted. We are not 
even giving them a percentage quota in 
the bill. I did not know it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We are admitting 
wealthy people under the terms of the 
bill. The hearings show that some of 
the people who will come here actually 
have servants working for them and ride 
around in automobiles. Yet we are dis- 
criminating against peOple who are 
actually starving at this time, many of 
them with tuberculosis from malnutri- 
tion. That is not right. We are per- 
petuating a great injustice in this bill. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from North Da- 
kota a question about his amendments. 
If I read the amendments correctly, they 
are not directed in any way toward 
changing the definition of displaced 
persons. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. They simply amend 
the immigration law; is that correct? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. It should be clear that 
this discussion has nothing to do with the 
problem of displaced persons. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; it has, for this 
reason: Unless this amendment is 
adopted, I shall offer a third amend- 
ment to define these people as displaced 
persons. If we are to bar these 27,000 
people from coming to this country from 
Germany and Austria, as our State De- 
partment is doing, I shall offer the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] is now ex- 
amining. ; 

Mr. COOPER. I think that the two 
problems should be kept separate. This 
amendment does not deal with displaced 
persons. As I understand the Senator’s 
amendments, they only provide that 
quotas shall be made available for Ger- 
many and Austria, and that expellees 
shall be eligible for inclusion in such 
quotas. 

Mr.LANGER. Thatiscorrect. Ihave 
known the Senator so long and so well 
that I know his attitude against dis- 
crimination of any kind. There is no 
reason under heaven why those people 
should be discriminated against, and 
everyone else allowed to enter except the 
people who fought Hitlerism. They were 
driven out by Russia. Why should they 
be barred? 

Mr. COOPER. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that so far as I am 
concerned, I certainly have no objection 
to quotas being made available for Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and for expellees 
of their ethnic origin, and in fact I favor 
the quotas. But I would object at this 
time to having them considered as dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. WHERRY. Must they be defined 
as displaced persons in order to permit 
the establishment of quotas for them? 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the committee 
accept the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say to the 
able Senator that I understand that an 
amendment is being drafted to include 
persons who were driven out of those 
countries, as displaced persons, and make 
them eligible displaced persons, with the 
same period of limitation as. applies to 
others. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, that 
would be acceptable to the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. No. I have never been 
a member of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration. The distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia is chairman of the 
subcommittee which is concerned with 
immigration laws. A while ago I stated 
that if the amendments were limited 
solely to allowing quotas for Germany 
and Austria, and to permit the inclusion 
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in those quotas of expellees of Ger- 
man ethnic origin, that I favor and will 
support the amendment. But if it should 
be attempted to designate them as dis- 
placed persons, I will oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The problem which we are considering 
results from the displacement of na- 
tionals of the United Nations by Nazi 
aggression. I do not speak of the char- 
acter of these people as individuals, but 
we must remember that one of the causes 
of the war was the problem created by 
these groups of Germanic origin. I re- 
fer to the Sudeten Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Austria, and to certain 
groups in Poland. Whcther all of them 
were willingly parties to circumstances 
which accelerated the war, I do not say; 
but some of them were parties and they 
were one of the causes of the beginning 
of the war. I do not believe that they 
belong in the same category for consid- 
eration as displaced persons as do those 
who were the victims of the Nazis. 

I agree with comment of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota con- 
cerning the treatment of the Volks- 
deutsche in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Austria. This was in measure t-uc, be- 
cause the people of those countries recog- 
nized that the Volksdeutsche had been 
partly responsible for the beginning of 
the war. I was in Czechoslovakia in 
1945. I saw people of German origin 
driven from their homes. Their money 
and their possessions were taken from 
them. They lived in the fields and in 
the weather. They were the victims of 
the cruelty of the Czechs. Nevertheless, 
I say they were members of groups which, 
to some degree, helped to bring about the 
war. I do not believe that they should 
be considered as displaced persons for the 
purposes of this bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, an 
examination of amendments A and B of 
the Senator from North Dakota indicates 
to the Senator from Michigan that all 
they attempt to do is to recognize the 

~ people referred to as German or Austrian 
citizens, depending upon their ethnic 
origin. Amendment A would allow them 
to come in under the German and Aus- 
trian quotas, when such persons are ad- 
mitted. As I understand the law at the 
present time, both German and Austrian 
citizens are alien enemies, and therefore 
are not being admitted to America at this 
time. But some time in the future, after 
peace is established, those people could 
be treated as Germans or Austrians, and 
could come to America under the Ger- 
man or Austrian quota. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
some Germans are coming in today under 
the preference quota. It is a matter of 
ruling in the State Department, and not 
a matter of law. I am advised by the di- 
rector of the committee staff that a num- 
ber of German nationals are coming in. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
mean German aliens who are enemies? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; German cit- 
izens. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then these people 
would be admissible? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the prefer- 
ence quota, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. How do they come in 
under the preference quota? Is it because 
they have relatives in this country? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But that is aside 
from the regular quota. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Under amendment A, it 
is provided— 

That the Secretary of State be, and is here- 
by, authorized and directed to immediately 
resume general consular activities in Ger- 
many and Austria to the end that the Ger- 
man and Austrian quotas shall be available 
for applicants for immigration visas pur- 
suant to the immigration laws. 


I should think that would be a direc- 
tion to open up the immigration quotas, 
to which I personally would have no ob- 
jection, certainly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say that 
those who have been found to be Nazis 
cannot come into the United States, un- 
der the State Department’s ruling. But 
under the preference quotas, German 
and Austrian nationals not found to be 
Nazis are admitted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then, under the 
preference-quota arrangement, I can see 
no objection to that provision. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me repeat my un- 
derstanding of what the Senator from 
Nebraska was talking about. To reach 
the situation he was discussing, the Ger- 
man people themselves would require a 
change in our immigration laws and an 
enlargement of the quotas; is not that 
correct? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I do not fol- 
low that at all. The old German quota 
was approximately 25,000 a year. Under 
that, of course, there is the so-called 
preference quota. 

Today the preference quota, I am ad- 
vised, is open, and the Germans are com- 
ing in, provided that they have not been 
classed as of the Nazi faith. 

Mr.HATCH. Mr. President, I thought 
the Senator from Nebraska was com- 
plaining about the native-born Germans. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was. However, I 
think I understand the amendments. I 
believe that if the committee would ac- 
cept amendment A and amendment B of 
the Senator from North Dakota, that 
would do everything but redefine dis- 
placed persons. Am I correct in that 
understanding? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understand that 
amendment A and amendment B do not 
make these people displaced persons. 

Mr, WHERRY. That is correct; they 
do not write a new definition. If amend- 
ment A is accepted, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, a quota will be set up and then 
those people will be given citizenship in 
Germany or Austria, as the case may be, 
and then they will be permitted to come 
to the United States under the quota, 
which will apply to.27,000 persons. 


President, 
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Mr. President, I wish to be identified 
as being in total support of amendment 
A and amendment B, although I do not 
agree because of the reasons I have given, 
to have a new definition made of dis- 
placed persons. Perhaps the Senator 
from New Mexico will recall the reasons 
I gave. But I think it is certainly in or- 
der that amendment A and amendment 
B be accepted at this time, if the com- 
mittee so feels, but that the definition of 
displaced persons properly remains the 
same, although I myself think the term 
should be redefined. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, so 
far as the Senator from West Virginia is 
personally concerned, he is entirely will- 
ing that the amendments be made a part 
of this bill. 

So far as accepting them for the com- 
mittee is concerned, in this case, as in 
the case of other amendments, I have 
been reluctant to accept them without 
the approyal of those who have worked 
with me on the bill. But so far as I am 
concerned, I think it is fair to place them 
in the bill at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments 
A and B of the Senator from North Da- 
kota be considered jointly, and that the 
vote be taken on both o* them at the same 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
amendments A and B of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment A, under date of May 24, 
1948, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. One page 8, line 23, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. (a) During the first two fiscal 
years following the passage of this act the 
Attorney General is authorized upon receipt 
of a fee of $18, which shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
account of miscellaneous receipts, to record 
the admission for permanent residence as of 
the date of his last entry into the United 
States of any alien in the United States, if 
such alien entered the United States prior to 
April 1, 1948, is otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws, and is determined to 
be a displaced person residing in the United 
States as defined in this section: Provided, 
That the number of displaced persons per- 
mitted to remain permanently in the United 
States pursuant to this section shall not 
exceed 15,000. Upon the adjustment of status 
of an alien as provided for herein the Secre- 
tary of State shall, if the alien was a quota 
immigrant at the time of entry, reduce by 
one the immigration quota of the country 
of the alien’s nationality as defined in sec- 
tion 12 of the Immigration Act of May 26, 
1924 (43 Stat. 160-161; U. S. C., title 8, sec. 
212), for the fiscal year then current or next 
succeeding year in which a quota number is 
available, but not more than 50 percent of 
any quota shall be used for this purpose in a 
given fiscal year: Provided, That quota de- 
ductions provided for in this section shall be 
made within the 50-percent limitations con- 
tained in section 3 of this act. 

(b) When used in his section, the term 
“displaced person residing in the United 
States’ means a person who lawfully entered 
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the United States as a nonimmigrant under 
section 3 or as a nonquota immigrant student 
under subsection (e) of section 4 of the 
Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, as amended 
(43 Stat. 154; 47 Stat. 607; 54 Stat. 711; 59 
Stat. 669; 8 U. S. C. 203), and who is a person 
displaced from the country of his birth or of 
his last residence as a result of events subse- 
quent to the outbreak of World War II, and 
who is unable or unwilling to return to the 
country of his birth or of which he is a 
national because of persecution or his fear 
of persecution on account of race, religion, 
or political opinions, 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to include 
under the provisions of this bill up to 
15,000 aliens who now are legally in the 
United States. The Department of 
Justice estimated, last year, that ap- 
proximately 15,000 persons had come 
from Europe to the United States and 
had entered the United States legally 
and properly. I submit that they are 
properly considered as displaced persons. 
The group referred to is composed of 
aliens, as I have said, who came to the 
United States legally under the pro- 
visions of section 3 and subsection (e) of 
section 4 of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
They constitute diplomats, foreign offi- 
cials, visitors, transients, and students, 
who have failed to maintain their status 
or to depart. They have failed to main- 
tain their status because it was impossi- 
ble for them to do so. They have failed 
to depart because they have no place to 
go. They are essentially displaced per- 
sons. 

Under the present law they are de- 
portable, but the Department of Justice 
is reluctant to deport them because ap- 
parently they have the same reasons for 
not returning to their native countries 
as do the displaced persons presently in 
Europe. So “it would seem anomalous 
not to admit them for permanent resi- 
dence while at the same time admitting 
displaced persons whose circumstances 
are in general the same’—and I am 
quoting that sentence from the State 
Department report. 

This amendment, I am advised, is 
going to be offered as an amendment to 
the House bill. 

All this amendment would do would 
be to permit to remain in the United 
States refugees—who otherwise are ad- 
missible under our immigration laws—if 
they entered the United States legally 
prior to March 15, 1948. No illegal 
entries would be legalized by this amend- 
ment, and the 15,000 refugees now in the 
United States would also be charged to 
the quotas established under this bill 
up to 50 percent of those quotas. 

A typical example oi the 15,000 refu- 
gees now in the United States is the 
former leader of the peasant party in 
Poland, Stanislau Mikolajczyk. He came 
here as a refugee. He is legally here, but 
the question is, can he legally remain. 
In order for him to come in under the 
provisions of the bill, as I understand, 
he would have to go back and be put into 
a displaced-persons camp in Europe and 
then apply there under the provisions of 
the bill. He is a typical outstanding ex- 
ample, but there are a great many others. 
What is going to happen, for example, to 
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the members of the embassies of coun- 
tries that have been drawn beneath the 
iron curtain? Where are they going? 
Why are they not displaced persons? 
Why can they not be included under the 
provisions of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand that the 15,000 people to 
whom the Senator refers will be in addi- 
tion to the 200,000 who are included in 
the bill? 

Mr. BALDWIN. They will not. Un- 
der the provisions of the amendment, 
these people will be charged up to 50 per- 
cent of the quotas already established in 
the bill, so the amendment would admit 
no additional persons. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Does the amend- 
ment say that clearly? I got the im- 
pression from the amendment that the 
15,000 were already in this country and 
would be in addition to the 200,000 who 
would come in under this bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I read from line 5 on 
page 2 of the amendment: 

Upon the adjustment of status of an alien 
as provided for herein the Secretary of State 
shall, if the alien was a quota immigrant at 
the time of entry, reduce by one the immi- 
gration quota of the country of the alien’s 
nationality as defined in section 12 of the 
Immigration Act of May 26, 1924. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. They would not 
be included in the 200,000, but they would 
be included in the quotas under the im- 
migration law, would they not? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Upto 50 percent 
of those quotas? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I find it necessary to 
correct myself, Mr. President. The 
amendment provides for a possible addi- 
tional 15,000. I was under a mistaken 
understanding of that particular pro- 
vision. It does add a possible 15,000 to 
the quota established by the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It will also take 
up 50 percent of the immigration quotas 
of any of these countries, so that if to- 
day a man is in Poland, let us say, or in 
Austria, or in any of the other countries, 
and is awaiting his turn on the immigra- 
tion quota of the particular country, he 
would be handicapped to the extent of 50 
percent of the quota for the next 2 years 
by refugees who are already in this coun- 
try. Is that correct? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. But 
the problem is, What is to be done with 
the people who are already in this coun- 
try? They came in legally, but if they 
remain too long they will be here illegally, 
and the fact that they came here in the 
first place indicates a sincere desire on 
their part to come here and become 
Americans. Will we have to deport them 
and send them back to displaced-persons 
camps in countries abroad in order that 
they may await their turn under the 
bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is a question, 
is it not, of which is fairer? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I further 
ask the Senator if he can give me a very 
brief observation as to what a non- 
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immigrant is under section 3 of the Im- 
migration Act of May 26, 1924, and what 
a nonquota immigrant student is, under 
subsection E of section 4 of the same 
act? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would say they were 
persons who had come in legally for 
temporary residence here only, and had 
not come here 1m the first instance as im- 
migrants with the idea of later becoming 
citizens. Apparently the law has been so 
construed that people who could not come 
in under the immigration quota could 
come in under other provisions of the 
law with visas as students or visitors or 
transients passing through to Canada or 
some other country. No doubt the let- 
ter of the law in that respect as it ap- 
plies to them may very well have been 
violated. Nevertheless, they are in; at 
least from their own point of view, they 
are in the United States legally under 
proper provisions of the immigration 
laws. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, is 
the test to be applied to them that would 
be applied to a person in a displaced- 
persons camp, the test being that they 
are “unable or unwilling to return to the 
country of their birth’? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes; in all other re- 
spects they must measure up to the same 
requirements and meet the same tests as 
are provided under this bill for the peo- 
ple who come from the displaced-persons 
camps of Europe. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If that be so, 
should there not be provided in the bill 
some stricter test of unwillingness to re- 
turn? In other words, should he not have 
to state his unwillingness under oath, or 
in some other way? Under the amend- 
ment, a person could simply say, “I am 
unwilling to return.” Of course he prob- 
ably is unwilling to. return, but there 
is no other test provided as I read the 
Senator’s amendment. Is not that too 
easy? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I agree that the same 
tests should be applied to them as those 
who come in under provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment is so vague, should it not be made 
stronger as to the test of their unwilling- 
ness, referred to on page 3 of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am perfectly willing 
that that should be done. I think it 
should be. I had assumed that the lan- 
guage of the amendment was substan- 
tially the same as that in the original bill, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So, in the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Connecticut it 
will be more helpful to us in this coun- 
try and more helpful in solving the dis- 
placed-persons problem over the years 
to use 50 percent of the quota and apply 
it to people who are already in this coun- 
try, rather than to bring in an equal 
number of new ones from abroad, even 
though they might make perfectly good 
citizens. They may even be members of 
families who are in this country, and yet 
the amendment would handicap them in 
favor of people who have been here for 
the past 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I think that is true, 
but, in my opinion, it is improbable that 
Wwe can enact any law of this kind that 
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would not have in it the possibility of 
some injustice. The question here is the 
balance of justice. It seems to me that 
people who are here and who might, if 
they had stayed in Europe and were in 
the camps be considered as displaced 
persons, certainly ought to be considered. 
They are here. If we have to send them 
back we shall have to make some pro- 
vision for them. Some of them are 
highly desirable people and have man- 
ifested the highest sincerity and convic- 
tion for freedom and for free govern- 
ment, and as a result of that have come 
here, and it seems to me that they are 
just as desirable and as a matter of 
convenience, it is highly to our advantage 
to include them and not make it nec- 
essary for them to go all the way back 
and start all over again. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I view this bill, 
if a French citizen were in France, ob- 
tained a passport to go to Costa Rica, 
passed through America, and remained 
here, not having paid a head tax, he 
could remain here, under this amend- 
ment. So, if he arrived in America by 
trick, he could remain here by paying 
the head tax and the visa fee. Does that 
seem fair, when such & person is com- 
pared with a displaced person? I realize 
that there are many people who came 
here as students and who now do not 
want to return to their country. There 
are approximately 200,000 of them. This 
amendment would take care of 15,000. 
We have had a method in the past of 
taking care of worthy persons, such as 
foreign ministers. It would require a 
special act to permit them to remain 
here. During the war persons were ad- 
mitted to other countries on forged pass- 
ports. Our State Department knew the 
passports were forged, and other nations 
knew it. If such persons arrived in the 
United States in any way they could re- 
main here under the quota system. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I read from line 18, 
page 2, of my amendment: 

When used in this section, the term “dis- 
placed persons residing in the United States” 
means a person who lawfully entered the 
United States as a nonimmigrant under sec- 
tion 3, or as @ nonquota immigrant student 
under subsection (e) of section 4 * * * 
and who is a person displaced from the coun- 
try of his birth or of his last residence as 
a result of events subsequent to the out- 
break of World War II, and who is unable 
= unwilling to return to the country of his 


Such a man would be subject to the 
same screening, the same examination, 
as would other displaced persons. 

Using the Senator’s example as a 
typical one, I should think that under 
those circumstances the authorities who 
had to deal with the question of eligi- 
bility under the law would not admit a 
person such as the one described. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand, 
subsequent to the outbreak of World War 
II, if such a person said that there was 
something which made him unwilling to 
return, he would come within the quota 
and would not have to return. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Michigan a question. 
I have not read the amendment, but, as 
the Senator knows, during the war in- 
structions went from the State Depart- 
mer; to Latin-American countries re- 
questing those countries to take immi- 
grants on forged documents. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the facts are 
that a great number of such persons who 
entered on forged decuments, which this 
Government knew at the time were 
fraudulent, are in this country. Could 
they remain here if this amendment 
should be adopted? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand it 
would allow them to remain here. That 
is the question I was asking the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I may say, in answer 
to that question, that this amendment, 
if adopted, will become part of the bill. 
It uses the term “displaced person resid- 
ing in the United States,” and describes 
a displaced person residing in the United 
States. But the amendment, if it shall 
become a part of the bill, will be sub- 
ject, of course, to the definition of “dis- 
placed person” as it appears in the body 
of the bill itself. An eligible displaced 
person is very carefully and completely 
described on page 2, subsection (c), 
line 3, of the bill. So the provisions 
which are applicable to define a displaced 
person in the bill will also apply to the 
amendment. Displaced persons covered 
by the amendment would be persons 
who, were they in Europe, would be sub- 
ject to the same provisions as are set 
forth in the bill. Now that they are 
in the United States, the only thing 
added to the definition is a description 
of them as displaced persons in the 
United States. But they would have to 
meet the requirements of a displaced 
person as set forth in the body of the 
bill itself. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Even though they 
resorted to fraud in order to get into the 
country? 

Mr. BALDWIN. No. This bill applies 
only to persons who come here legally 
and lawfully, subject to the screening 
they would have to undergo under the 
provisions of the bill itself. There is as 
good an opportunity of detecting any 
fraud, collusion, or anything of that kind 
as there is with reference to the 200,000 
who would be admitted under the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The persons who 
come here on nonimmigrant passports 
do not go through the same screening 
as does a person who comes in and pays 
a visa fee and a head tax. This amend- 
ment would permit persons to come in 
and remain here. 

We passed a law only last week which 
permits the Attorney General to screen 
these persons and come to Congress with 
regard to the question of whether they 
should remain here. Congress could 
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pass on whether they entered, as indi- 
cated by the Senator from Mississippi, 
on forged passports. I am referring to 
House bill 3566. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand 
the Senator’s: amendment, 15,000 people 
would be affected. There are 15,000 
people who came into this country under 
the pretext of visiting, or stopping in 
this country in transit to some other 
destination. We find there has been for 
a long time a practice to evade the immi- 
gration laws of the United States. It 
is doubtful that many of these persons 
ever had any intention of going through 
the country. They stopped here as they 
planned to do, and here they stay. It 
is not anything new. In the last 7 years 
1,111,244 nonimmigrants, who came over 
on temporary permits, arrived in the 
United Ftates. During the same period 
843,957 departed. Those who did not 
depart, as was their duty under the law, 
number 267,287 persons. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
Connecticut that there is no need for the 
amendment which he has offered to pro- 
tect those who should stay here. The 
Senate and the House have passed House 
bill 3566, which is in conference at this 
time. Under that bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized, in meritorious cases, 
to permit individuals to remain in this 
country and to report the case to Con- 
gress. Under the present law, if Con- 
gress should take no action, a person. 
may stay here for permanent residence. 
Under the law as passed this year, Con- 
gress must take positive action in order 
for such persons to remain here. So, it 
seems to me, there is really no need for 
the amendment in those meritorious 
cases in which the Attorney General can 
extend the time and report to Congress. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
there for a question? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Certainly. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Take the case of 
Mikolajczyk, for example. He is here, 
at least we have accepted him. I am 
not familiar enough to know on what 
status he is here, but apparently it is a 
legal one. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is what I 
want to know. The Senator says we 
accepted him. Was it as a visitor? 

Mr. BALDWIN. At that time we ac- 
cepted him as a visitor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Very well. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Assume he had that 
type of visa. What happens to a man 
like that under the provisions of the bill, 
without the amendment I have sug- 
gested? What opportunity does he have? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If he came here as 
a visitor, his status is that of a visitor, 
and when his time as a visitor is over, 
he is supposed to depart from the country. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Where does he go? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is one thing 
certain, that he is not compelled to de- 
part—and that is one of the problems 
here—unless there is some country ready 
to accept him. 

Mr. BALDWIN. My point is that if we 
are to continue to keep a great many 
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people in a state of suspense like that, 
then it is high time we had some law 
which dealt with that particular situa- 
tion. The purpose of the amendment is 
to deal with it in a lawful way. 

The Senator mentioned the act which 
gives to the Attorney General the ability 
to extend the visas, and extend the right 
to remain, in meritorious cases. What 
is the final result of a situation like that? 
When is the final determination made? 
Obviously that kind of a person could 
not come in under the provisions of this 
bill without my amendment. 

The next thing he would have to do 
would be to return to a displaced persons’ 
camp or return to his own country—to 
which he cannot return—and come in 
under some immigration quota, or go 
back to another country which might 
keep him until he could be included un- 
der .2me immigration quota. It seems 
to me there is a group of people here 
who are in a state of suspense, with no 
definite law that deals with their specific 
cases. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me further? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

* Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
painted a picture which I do not believe 
squares with what goes on in this coun- 
try under the immigration laws, and I 
say that with all due respect. There are 
hundreds of thousands in this country 
today who have been here some time. 
The Senator asks what would happen 
in the case he mentioned, if the person 
had no place to go. -No one is ever de- 
ported from this country, nor can he be 
deported from this country, unless some 
country will receive him, and will advise 
our Government that they will receive 
him. The Attorney General has the 
power at the present tim? in these cases 
under the law to extend the time, and 
he can extend it one time after another. 
Then he reports the case to the Con- 
gress. Four thousand such aliens are 
here today, and if Congress does not act 
under the present law, such a person is 
admitted for permanent status in the 
country. 

There is a third method which can be 
used, and that is the employment of a 
special bill, which is introduced in the 
Congress, to give the person permanent 
status. In the Eightieth Congress ap- 
proximately a thousand of those bills 
have been introduced. So there is no rea- 
son in the world, where there is a meri- 
torious case, why it cannot be taken care 
of. But if the Senator’s amendment is 
agreed to, it gives blanket permission to 
15,000 people simply because they happen 
to be in the country, and then a great 
wrong can be done under his amend- 
ment, whereas the righteous case can be 
protected under the present law I have 
just described to the Senator. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator says 
that under our immigration laws no man 
is deported unless there is a country that 
will receive him. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let us take Mikola- 
jczyk’s case. He is here in a temporary 
status. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. When his time ex- 
pires, the question will arise, shall he be 
deported? In determining that question 
one of the elements is going to be, Is 
there a country that is ready to receive 
him? I have no doubt that the present 
government of Poland would be very glad 
to receive him back in Poland. What 
would we do for him under those circum- 
stances? He is typical of hundreds of 
meritorious cases, I think. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There have been 
referred to the Congress and to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration special bills, and 
the rule has been followed throughout 
that relief will be granted in any case 
where there is danger of bodily harm 
coming to the persen who would be de- 
ported. The State Department, I am 
advised, has stayed the deportation of 
anyone, regardless of his political faith, 
if there were danger of physical injury 
at the hands of .he government to which 
he would be returned. 

We have had several special bills with 
regard to which the argument has been 
made that, “Unless this bill be passed he 
will be returned to his native land, where 
his situation is such that he will be sub- 
jected to bodily harm,” and such a bill is 
passed, and the man’s deportation is 
stayed. That has been done without ex- 
ception. I do not think there is any 
danger imminent in the case of the 
gentleman of whom the Senator speaks, 
and I think the laws are ample to take 
case of such cases. I can see great dan- 
ger in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut. I cannot see 
any need for it whatsoever. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to what the Senator has said, it 
may very well be that in a meritorious 
individual case Congress will take some 
action. But I thought that in the par- 
ticular bill we are now considering we 
were trying to work out an orderly 
process for dealing with these displaced 
persons, so that we would not have to 
deal with the matter piecemeal or seria- 
tim, but would have a definite program. 

My question is, what is the program 
the committee has in mind, what is the 
program the Congress has in mind, for 
these 15,000 people who are lawfully in 
the United States, a large proportion of 
whom, if not all of whom, are just as 
much displaced persons as those set 
forth in the body of the bill? What is 
the program for them? Why do we not 
deal with that particular subject now? 
That is the purpose of this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to modify 
my amendment by inserting in line 8, 
page 1, after the word “States”, the lan- 
guage “subsequent to September 1, 1939, 
and” so that the clause would read, “if 
such alien entered the United States sub- 
sequent to September 1, 1939, and prior 
to April 1, 1948.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified as sug- 
gested. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That would cut off 
a@ large number of people who otherwise 
might seek the benefits of the provisions 
of the amendment. 

I should like to modify the amend- 
ment further on page 2, line 1 by putting 





around the words “displaced person” in 
lines 1 and 2 quotation marks, and by 
striking out the word “section” in lines 
2 and 3 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “Act’’, so that the clause would 
read, “is otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws, and is determined to 
be a ‘displaced person’ residing in the 
United States as defined in this act.” 

Mr. President, I should like to modify 
the amendment further by adding an- 
other sentence on page 3, line 5, as fol- 
lows: 

Any person seeking admission under the 
provisions of this section shall be subject to 
all of the requirements herein set forth in 
this act excepting as they may be altered by 
this section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified as suggested. 

Mr. BALDWIN. It seems to me, then, 
Mr. President, we have met the objections 
which have been presented to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I might say that when the Stratton bill 
was originally under consideration an 
objection was advanced to that particular 
bill to the effect that it did not deal in 
any regular, orderly way with these 15,- 
000 people, that it left them in a state 
of suspense. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to do justice to 
people who have come here legally and 
properly, who cannot go back to their 
homes for the same identical reasons that 
prevent the people treated under the 
200,000 quota from going back to their 
homes. In other words, the amendment 
sets forth a complete, regular program 
for these people who are perfectly prop- 
erly in the United States, and I submit 
are as much displaced persons as almost 
anyone can be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut, as modi- 
fied by him. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of course, 
all of us are interested in doing some- 
thing for the displaced persons of the 
world, but I think once in a while we 
should pay some attention to what is 
going on in the United States, and I 
should like to take a little of the time 
of the Senate in order to express some 
thoughts on a matter which has appeared 
in the newspapers for the last 3 or 4 days. 
The newspapers have been full of the 
story of the Voice of America and the 
broadcasts which were made to Latin 
America and the misinformation carried 
therein. I hope the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations who are 
present will take the words I am about 
to utter in the spirit in which they are 
meant. 

Mr. President, the American press has 
lately been filled with the purported in- 
discretions of the Voice of America and 
how wrong and detrimental information 
has been given to Latin America. 

Hearings by congressional committees 
are now being held. In my opinion, 
those hearings are in order, but nothing 
is going to be solved if the hearings are 
only for the purpose of finding out who 
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is guilty of giving wrong and damaging 
information to Latin America. 

While it is true that the National 
Broadcasting Co. was extremely derelict 
in carrying out its purported obliga- 
tions to the State Department, and while 
it is true that both the script writer and 
the broadcaster in this instance were 
wrong, the fact still remains that basi- 
cally the guilt is with the State Depart- 
ment. 

The question for the future is not 
whether the State Department fell down 
in assigning the contract for broadcast- 
ing but whether it is going to continue 
todoso. I believe that due to my racial 
and historical background, to my ac- 
quaintance with the psychology of the 
people of the Latin-American countries, 
I can contribute an opinion both to the 
Senate of the United States and even to 
the State Department as to what the 
trouble is. 

I had a great deal of experience with 
broadcasts to Latin America during the 
last war. I made many a short-wave 
broadcast to those countries, where I 
know they were favorably received. The 
people in those countries felt that some- 
body in official life in the United States 
could talk to them in their own language 
and appeal to them in words they could 
understand and that the broadcaster 
really represented American thought 
and ideals. 

The whole trouble with the State De- 
partment, the whole trouble with the 
Voice of America to Latin America is that 
neither the State Department nor the 
Voice of America are using American re- 
sources for that purpose. They are going 
elsewhere. Instead of using American 
men and American women who actually 
understane our way of life, as the hear- 
ings will indicate, they go outside the 
United States to obtain a script writer 
and a broadcaster to tell what happens in 
Kokomo, Iad. 

Speaking specifically of broadcasts to 
Latin America during the war and even 
now, by the Voice of America, both agen- 
cies became dependent upon using people 
from outside of the Unitec States, and, 
ae President, there is where the ‘rouble 
ies. 

In the month of August 1846 Gen. 
Stephen Watts Kearney, the General of 
the Army of the West, raised the Ameri- 
can flag over the old Palace of the Gov- 
ernors at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and from 
there started the winning of the Amer- 
ican Southwest. Asa result, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Utah, Nevada, and 
part of Colorado were annexed to the 
United States. 

The populations of those States at 
that time were as much Spanish as any 
country in Latin America. Since then, 
notwithstanding their historical back- 
ground, their racial background, and 
religious background, they have been 
assimilated and have become loyal citi- 
zens of the United States of America. 

The change was complete. From one 
thought of political philosophy they 
changed to the American political philos- 
ophy and since then that type of popu- 
lation of American people has contributed 
its all to the American way of life, in- 
cluding training, education, and dying. 
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There are in the Spanish southwest 
Americans who would be able to help 
the State Department and the Voice of 
America and give a true picture of our 
ideals and traditions and our way of life. 
But neither the State Department nor 
the Voice of America has seen fit to go 
through the Universities of Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, South- 
ern California, the University of Cali- 
fornia or Stanford, besides many other 
universities who have fine colleges and 
schools of romance languages and his- 
tory of Latin America. 

They could vbtain men and women 
highly trained, highly qualified te give an 
actual picture of American life through 
the Voice of America, but what do they 
do? What did they do during the war? 
They obtain persons from outside the 
United States to tell what happens inside 
the United States. That, Mr. President, 
is the trouble with the Voice of America. 
Why were not professors from the Uni- 
versity of Texas used for the purpose? 
Why were not good businessmen from 
Texas chosen for the purpose? Why 
were not fine professional men, lawyers, 
scientists, dentists, doctors, and engi- 
neers, by the hundreds, men who have 
served this country in every endeavor, 
including the fighting of her wars, not 
used for the purpose? 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is present. He knows that men 
of his State who were lieutenants in the 
armed services, who were captains, 
majors, and of other ranks in the armed 
services could tell the people of Latin 
America what is actually happening in 
the United States, and we would be 
proud of what they presented. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for referring to me. What he said re- 
specting persons in my State is true. 
Many such citizens reside in Texas who 
would be capable and able representa- 
tives of the State Department in impart- 
ing to Latin America information about 
the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. What 
is the trouble we are having, which com- 
mittees of Congress are now investigat- 
ing? I have nothing but the best of 
feelings toward Venezuela. I have noth- 
ing but the best of feelings toward Cuba. 
I fought for them, and the Senator from 
Texas helped me, when I thought sec- 
tion 206 of the sugar bill was wrong. But 
what do they know about San Angelo, 
Tex.? What do the men who write the 
scripts or make the broadcasts know 
about Paducah, Ky., or Casper, Wyo.? 
The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] is present. I know that 
he could get first-class Americans in 
his State, persons with a Spanish back- 
ground, who could broadcast a true story 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy that 
the Senator from New Mexico made ref- 
erence to the State of Wyoming. It is 
true that there are many persons there, 
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as there are in New Mexico, who could 
properly tell these stories. Unfortu- 
nately, however, by reason of the Reor- 
ganization Act which was passed in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and because of 
other circumstances, including the elec- 
tion of 1946, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico was compelled to retire from the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I served on 
that committee with him for many years, 
and know how valuable were the services 
which he rendered. Had he still been a 
member of that committee last year— 
and I am glad that he now goes back to 
the committee—he would have known 
that the responsibility for the employ- 
ment of non-Americans to make these 
broadcasts does not rest with the State 
Department, but with the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

Last year the Committee on Appro- 
priations reported a bill making appro- 
priations for the Voice of America, and 
specifically instructed the State Depart- 
ment to make contracts with private 
broadcasting companies. It was not be- 
cause the State Department did not want 
to employ its own personne] that the pri- 
vate companies were brought in, but be- 
cause the Congress of the United States 
withdrew the appropriation and then in- 
structed the State Department to make 
contracts with private companies. The 
authors of the broadcasts were not em- 
ployed by the State Department, but by 
the private companies. That record 
should be clear. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It certainly is clear. 
It is extremely clear to me. The State 
Department, however, was paying the 
contractors with money appropriated 
for the State Department. That should 
be clear also. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No one can tell me that 
when the Congress of the United States 
appropriates money for the State De- 
partment with which to enter into a con- 
tract with the National Broadcasting Co., 
the State Department, which is to foot 
the bill, cannot say, “Let us use Ameri- 
cans to tell about the United States.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
is present in the Chamber. At the Uni- 
versity of Utah there is a wonderful 
school of romance languages, as well as 
a school of Latin-American history. Yet 
it is necessary to go outside the United 
States in order to find someone to tell 
what happens at Ogden, Utah. That is 
what I am objecting to. I think that is 
the whole trouble in a nutshell. Why 
is it that we cannot make use of Ameri- 
can resources in Texas, New Mexico, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and Oregon? In the beautiful little 
city of Eugene, Oreg., there is as fine a 
school for the teaching of Spanish as 
there is in Latin-America. But are we 
making use of such resources? We are 
not. 

Why is it necessary to obtain people 
from any other country in order to sell 
America? We have doctors of phi- 
losophy, engineers, newspaper workers, 
radio experts, authors, poets, scholars, 
school teachers, and university profes- 
sors. Cornell University, Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, Purdue, or Northwestern .could 
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furnish Americans who would know how 
to sell America to the pec'le of Latin- 
America. A person may have enough so- 
cial graces to be a success in Washington, 
but if he does not know Hyattsville or 
Rockville, Md., or Winchester, Va., how 
in the name of common sense could he 
be successful in selling Hyattsville, Rock- 
ville, or Winchester to Latin America? 
Does not the State Department or the 
Voice of America trust Americans of that 
type to sell America to people of the same 
background, people who would under- 
stand their language, and even the 
philosophy of the Hail Mary in Spanish? 

Getting down to basic Americanism, 
unless a person such as the ones who 
have heretofore been doing the broad- 
casting reads about such places in a 
book, what does he know, or what can 
any other non-United States American 
know about Paducah, Ky., Kokomo, Ind., 
North Platte, Nebr., Auburn, Calif., or 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.? 

I hope that Senators will appreciate 
the point I have in mind. I hope the 
State Department will some day become 
aware that we have resources in the 
United States to carry out the program 
which it says is so good, and with respect 
to which it appears that it depends upon 
Congress only for appropriations, Con- 
gress being considered only a nuisance. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
oi the bill (S. 2242) to authorize for a 
limited period cf time the admission into 
the United States of certain European 
displaced persons for permanent resi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
win], as modified. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “End Delays, Pass Bill To Admit 
DP’s,” published in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of June 2, 1948. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


END DELAYS—PASS BILL TO ADMIT DP’S 


In considering the bill to admit displaced 
persons from the camps of war-shattered 
Europe, Congress has an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate anew its faith in the humanitarian 
and moral principles on which this Nation 
was founded. 

By passing, without a series of petty re- 
strictions, the bill now bogged down in time- 
consuming debate, the Senate will be acting 
in full accord with the traditions which have 
made America great. But with adjournment 
only a few weeks off, there is grave danger 
that the legislation will be talked to death. 

The existence, 3 years after VE-day, of 
camps crowded with war victims, continues 
to be a blight on the record of the United 
States in doing its share toward alleviating 
the suffering caused by war. 

Lack of faith in the greatness of our own 
country, rather than any lack of humani- 
tarian feelings, seems to be the basis for 
objections to the admission of DP’s. 

At a time when employment is reaching 
new highs, it-is clearly a sign of wavering 
confidence in the future to express fears that 
the jobs of Americans will be jeopardized by 
the admission of 200,000 additional persons. 
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It is true that there is a housing short- 
age, and finding homes for DP’s would be 
an additional burden. But the housing prob- 
lem will not be solved by closing our doors 
to outsiders; it is a problem which the Na- 
tion has the resources and ability to over- 
come, regardless of immigration changes. 

Fears that the DP’s are mostly Commu- 
nists, and would take part in subversive 
activities once they landed here, fail to take 
into account the fact that most of the 
persons still in camps are there because they 
Gere not return to their native lands, now 
dominated by the Soviets. 

In these camps are men, women, and chil- 
dren of all races and religions, bound to- 
gether by common suffering, and, unfor- 
tunately, by the indifference of others to 
their plight. 

There is little question that a large num- 
ber could be assimilated by the United States, 
which, in the past, has been a refuge for 
the oppressed of all nations. Other coun- 
tries, with far more homogeneous popula- 
tions, have welcomed DP’s and are making 
of them useful citizens. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspects of 
this question, there is a hard-headed, practi- 
cal side which has great importance to the 
American taxpayers. So long as these people 
remain in camps in areas occupied by the 
American Army, they will be a huge expense 
to the Government. 

Letting down the bars to a number of 
them will give them a chance to pay their 
own way, and at the same time contribute 
to the life of this Nation. 

In the face of the moral obligation to 
do our share toward finding havens for 
these persons who felt the Nazi terror and 
cannot face the new terror of communism, 
the delays of Congress in taking action are 
hard to understand. 

Hopes for a decisive stand on the issue 
were raised when the Senate voted to in- 
crease the quota to 200,000 But the course 
of the debate since then, and the submission 
of amendments which arouse doubts as to 
their sponsors’ real interest in passing a bill, 
have rendered it wholly possible that the 
legislation will die. 

If the DP’s are not admitted, it will mean 
that the United States is turning its back 
on the misery war brought to nearly a million 
innocent people It will mean that we have 
failed to show true leadership in solving one 
of the most heart-rending issues of the peace. 

The plight of the displaced persons poses 
a problem which should be met in a spirit 
of generosity and confidence in the Nation. 
Congress will express the sentiments of most 
Americans by voting to welcome these vic- 
tims of the world’s failure to keep peace 
The time to act is now 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a statement for the Recorp, in 
the interest of speeding final action on 
the bill now before the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH] and I have on the desk an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the displaced persons bill which the 
Senate has been considering all day. We 
have concluded that the Senate has 
probably reached the point in its con- 
sideration of this question where there 
is little hope or chance that we can get 
out of the Senate an effective and work- 
able displaced persons bill. 

Inasmuch as the substitute which we 
have submitted is very much in line with 
the provisions of the bill which is pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives, we 
shall not at this time call-up our sub- 
stitute. I regret to have to make this 
announcement, but I wish to make it 
perfectly clear in the Recorp that our 
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reason is that the provisions in the sub- 
stitute bill, also covered in some of the 
House legislation, make it desirable that 
we do nothing to prevent the conferees 
considering this legislation from being 
free at least to make some liberaliza- 
tion in the provisions of the bill. 

I feel that if the attitude of the Sen- 
ate, as displayed in its actions on the 
amendments which have been thus far 
before it, persists to the end, we shall 
have succeeded in doing little more than 
passing a bill for the exclusion of dis- 
placed persons from the United States, 
rather than a bill for the admission of 
displaced persons. 

I am sorry indeed to note that the 
mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mouse, but that is the situation in 
which we find ourselves. I express the 
hope that after the Senate is through 
and we hear from the country we may 
hope, for the sake of humanity and the 
world, and the fulfillment of our moral 
obligation, that the Congress will see its 
way clear to pass some sort of compro- 
mise which may come out of the confer- 
ence between the House and Senate. 

So, Mr. President, in order not to allow 
anyone to be able to say that the Senate 
has already turned down many provi- 
sions that are found in the substitute bill, 
and thereby make it ineligible for con- 
sideration in conference, the Senator 
from New Mexico and myself have re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion not to 
call up our substitute during the course 
of this debate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few remarks in opposition to 
the bill and also in opposition to the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut. I had intended to 
make some lengthy observations on this 
measure; but the hour is growing late, 
and I shall try to confine what I have to 
Say to a very few minutes. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
pending bill or in the pending amend- 
ment or in any amendment which has 
been printed and lies at the desk, to be 
offered later, which would in any way 
benefit the United States of America. 
Not one of those amendments would help 
our country. 

A great many persons entertain the 
opinion that the United States is a char- 
ity organization, that we are conducting 
an eleemosynary institution. But, Mr. 
President, we are considering legislation 
which in the long run will do immense 
damage to the United States. 

Oh, yes; it is said that we shall admit 
only 200,000 displaced persons. But, Mr. 
President, this move is only an opening 
wedge; this is just the beginning of the 
destruction of our present immigration 
statutes. 

When the present immigration law was 
written in 1924, many great Americans 
said that was a turning point in the his- 
tory of our country. But I am sorry to 
say that program is being destroyed. It 
is being destroyed piecemeal, and this 
bill is the opening wedge in the move- 
ment to destroy it. 

Mr. President, of the ‘aliens who have 
entered our country in the past few 
years—the same kinds and same types ‘as 
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the persons who will be admitted to the 
United States under the provisions of 
the pending bill—of course many of them 
are good people, but the very opposite is 
true as to a majority of them. 

Furthermore, with a tremendous hous- 
ing shortage in the metropolitan areas 
of the United States, it should be pointed 
out that 95 percent of those aliens have 
located in the city of New York and in 
other metropolitan areas, where they 
fill up the slums, whereas only 1 percent 
have gone on the farms of the United 
States, where they are needed. 

Mr. President, the proponents of this 
measure have flooded the country with 
propaganda on an unprecedented scale. 
I venture to say that there is no Senator 
in this Chamber whose office has not 
been deluged with propaganda at the 
behest of the foreign blocs and the de- 
luded humanitarians who have been the 
victims of the specious propaganda 
which minority blocs have disseminated. 
Full page advertisements costing thou- 
sands of dollars have been run in im- 
portant newspapers, and I have seen 
them run day after day in the New York 
newspapers, some of them advertise- 
ments that cost $2,000 a piece—and well- 
meaning people who know nothing of 
the background of the immigration prob- 
lem fall for this sort of thing, whereas 
the millions of ordinary American citi- 
zens who do not want these foreigners 
admitted are unorganized and, individ- 
ually, lack the money with which to 
reply to the attack. 

Mr. President, the lobby backing the 
displaced-persons bill is ope of the most 
powerful lobbies in American history. 
Millions of dollars are being spent to 
fill the press and the radio of the Na- 
tion with canned editorials, syndicated 
columns, and sentimental appeals based 
on misleading information. Many of the 
best people in the country, including 
leading ministers, have fallen for this 
propaganda as a result of not having 
made a careful study of the immigration 
question. They are eager to play the 
role of the good Samaritan. They for- 
get, as one of my colleagues in the House 
wisely put it, that the good Samaritan, 
though he dressed the wounds of the 
wounded man and carried him to an inn 
and paid for his lodging, did not take 
the stranger home with him, nor open 
up his household to the stranger and the 
stranger’s family for permanent abode. 
We have already played the good Samar- 
itan to the displaced persons of Europe 
and to millions of others. throughout the 
world. We have discharged the obliga- 
tions of good will and Christianity. Now 
let us discharge the obligations of good 
sense, and make these displaced persons 
return to their homelands and go to work 
or go to some of the underpopulated 
countries of the world where they can 
fit in far better than here. 

Mr. President, it is certainly interest- 
ing to note from figures which haye been 
compiled for 8 of the 10 countries in the 
Marshall plan, that in those countries 
there is a shortage of labor to the extent 
of 677,000 laborers at the end of this 
year. The records of the refugee organ- 
izations show that 60 percent of the dis- 
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placed persons are skilled laborers. 
They are badly needed in Europe to re- 
build the devastated countries. There is 
a@ labor shortage there. Those displaced 
persons are skilled workers. Yet, in- 
stead of letting them stay there and go 
to work to rebuild that stricken conti- 
nent, we are considering legislation to 
bring them to the United States, where 
they are not needed, and where the ma- 
jority of our people do not want them. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know whether 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi proposes to go any further into his 
argument about the danger of the prece- 
dent which this proposed legislation will 
establish. That is the point which 
frightens me about the enactment of this 
legislation. No one can go to Europe 
without feeling great compassion for 
millions of people in and out of the dis- 
placed persons camps; but I have also 
had occasion in times past to visit in 
India and in China. The numbers of 
displaced persons in Europe today are a 
mere bagatelle as compared with the 
numbers of displaced persons in India. 
Since the division of India under the 
agreement by which Britain surrendered 
her domination over India, and by which 
India assumed commonwealth status, 
she has been divided into two countries, 
Pakistan and India. Tens of thousands 
of Indians have been persecuted and 
slain because they were Hindus or other 
non-Moslem people and happened to be 
im the area that was designated as Pakis- 
tan at the time when that declaration 
was made. Moreover, tens of thousands 
of Moslems have been killed and their 
homes burned and their goods and be- 
longings destroyed because they hap- 
pened to be in the area which, under the 
division of India, has been designated as 
India. There are probably 10 or 12 dis- 
placed persons wandering about in India 
at this very hour, without food or cloth- 
ing or the other bare necessities of life, 
for every one of the persons in the dis- 
placed persons’ camps in Europe for 
whom it is proposed that we provide. 

I am quite sure that if we inaugurate 
this movement on the theory that we owe 
it to the persons who are displaced and 
have no home to which they may move, it 
can be said with equal truth, and with 
greater reason, that we should accept 
tens of thousands of Indians and Mos- 
lems from India; and of course there are 
millions of displaced persons in China. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I may say that on 
that point the Senator is exactly right. 
This is the beginning of an assault to 
tear down this country’s immigration 
restrictions. It will be found that the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America is leading a campaign in this 
country today to tear down any restric- 
tion against Chinese immigration and 
to throw the United States open to un- 
limited immigration from China. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly would not 
dispute the Senator’s statement, but we 
have already started the process of 
whittling away our immigration laws. 
Within the past few years we have 
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changed them to grant a quota to im- 
migrants from China. We have passed 
legislation granting a quota to immi- 
grants from India. We have enacted 
legislation which permits a quota, I 
think, from Korea, and there is legisla- 
tion now pending to allow to Siam a 
quota of immigrants. Of course all 
other countries will come along. 

If we have whittled away the laws we 
had enacted in 1924 after the most ex- 
haustive study that was perhaps ever 
given any legislation, and if we then set 
the precedent of admitting a large num- 
ber of displaced persons who, while their 
plight may be very deplorable, are yet 
much better off than the displaced per- 
sons of India and China, I do not see 
how the Congress could resist legislation 
to take over many times this number of 
people from India and China. 

I myself was in Calcutta, India, in 1943, 
when there was a great famine there. 
They had’ a black-out at night due to the 
fact that the Japs were bombing the 
place periodically. If one walked down 
the street he would stumble in almost 
every block over the body of some per- 
son who was lying there too weak to 
walk. He would see men early in the 
morning come out with trucks, pick up 
the bodies of the dead who had died of 
starvation during the night, and throw 
them onto the truck with no more cere- 
mony than they would yield to a piece of 
timber. They would take them out in 
large numbers to the edge of the town 
to the so-called burning ghats, where the 
bodies of those pathetic figures were con- 
sumed with fire. 

In the recent war no one, at any place, 
suffered much more than did those peo- 
ple. Millions of them are now displaced, 
and I apprehend and predict that if we 
inaugurate this policy we shall be con- 
fronted with other legislation later to 
set large quotas of immigrants from other 
lands where millions are suffering all the 
horrors that followed in the wake of 
World War II. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I certainly agree with him that 
we are dealing here with dynamite. In 
my judgment we shall come back next 
year to face other bills of this character, 
designed to destroy our immigration sys- 
tem. When we do that, we change the 
whole form of American life and the 
ideals of the people of this country. We 
also change the viewpoint of the men 
who come to the Congress of the United 
States. 

There was an election in the city of 
New York this spring for Congress in 
which a gentleman on Mr. Wallace’s 
ticket was elected from a district, more 
than 50 percent of whose voters were 
foreign-born. I think there are very few 
other congressional districts in the 
United States where a man representing 
that viewpoint could have been elected. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota read into the Recorp the 
names of the men lobbying for the pend- 
ing bill who registered under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. He 
named the salaries they were getting, 
which showed that $152,000 a-year is 
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being spent. in salaries alone for lobbyists 
and other men dispensing propaganda 
to secure the passage of the pending leg- 
islation. In addition, there were a great 
many other out-of-pocket expenses run- 
ning into thousands of dollars. 

Mr. President, I have in hand a copy 
of the legislative bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Legion, published on May 21, 1947. 
In that bulletin the American Legion 
gives the names of those lobbyists and 
their salaries, and I should like to read 
to the Senate what the great American 
Legions says about the pending bill and 
about the pending drive to destroy our 
immigration system. I read from the 
bulletin: 

The intensive, aggressive, all-out drive, 
supported by numerous organizations and 
apparently with unlimited financial backing, 
continues and the agitation goes on to break 
down our immigration laws to admit so- 
called displaced persons into our country. 
Addressing a national triennial dinner of 
one organization last week, United States 
Attorney General Tom Clark and Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson urged that the 
United States admit “its share of displaced 
families.” 


Mr. President, I intend in a moment 
to discuss what should be our fair share 
and exactly what this country has done. 
It has more than fulfilled any obligation. 
We have already more than taken in our 
fair share of displaced people. But I 
read further from the American Legion: 


Also in a press conference President Tru- 
man made a similar plea. The term “fair 
share” is used almost exclusively as apply- 
ing to United States obligations in connec- 
tion with displaced persons. 


Mr. President, listen to this: 


However, no mention is ever made of the 
thousands of displaced persons who entered 
the country during wartime as refugees or 
under some other so-called emergency ac- 
tion—if these figures were compiled they 
would no doubt show that the United States 
is already harboring more than its “fair 
share” of displaced persons. 


I read on from the Legion: 

In addition to numerous organizations 
registered with the Senate and House of 
Representatives who are working in behalf 
of the admission of displaced persons, either 
by relaxing immigration quotas or otherwise, 
during the past quarter the following per- 
sons have been registered with Congress as 
legislative representatives of the Citizen's 
Committee on Displaced Persons. 


Those names are already in the REcorD, 
But, Mr. President, the Legion goes on 
and gives the other expenses to which 
those lobbyists are entitled, and then the 
Legion says: 

The foregoing will give you some idea of 
the strength of the opposition to this item 
on our legislative program. 


The American Legion says that one of 
the items in its legislative program is the 
defeat of the pending measure. 

It behooves all Legionnaires— 


Senators, listen: 

It behooves al] Legionnaires, members of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, and our fam- 
ilies and friends to be continuously alert to 
the fight we have on our hands and to work 
hard to counteract the efforts of those who 
would admit thousands of aliens, in spite of 
the fact that millions of veterans and other 
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American citizens are inadequately housed 
and that thousands of disabled and other 
veterans are struggling to rehabilitate them- 
selves in useful occupations which might be 
taken by aliens others are seeking to have ad- 
mitted to our country. 


That, Mr. President, is the viewpoint 
of the great American Legion, the or- 
ganization that protects the interests of 
the American veteran. They say that in 
passing this bill we shall be depriving 
veterans of homes, preventing them from 
rehabilitating themselves and from se- 
curing employment. 

Mr. President, in addition to this one 
organization specifically devoted to lob- 
bying for the admission of displaced 
persons as immigrants, every left-wing 
organization in the country has been 
lobbying to the same end. What ap- 
pears to be a public clamor for low- 
ered immigration barriers is actually a 
synthetic and largely alien demand. It 
is the old Gideon technique whereby a 
few make so much noise that they are 
mistaken for a multitude. Let us not be 
deceived by this synthetic clamor. The 
real voice of America is the millions back 
home on the farms, in the factories, in 
the offices, in the stores, and in the home. 
Were these real Americans one-tenth as 
articulate as these lobbyists, they would 
let us know in no uncertain terms that 
they favor a strengthening of our immi- 
gration barriers rather than a relaxation. 

Mr. President, one of the appeals made 
by this potent immigration lobby is the 
“our share” appeal. We are told that 
America has “a moral obligation to do its 
fair share toward admitting these dis- 
placed persons.” The hypocrisy of this 
argument is shown by the fact that we 
have already done far more than our 
share. We have already accepted 600,- 
000 refugees since 1933, not to mention 
a vast number which have entered the 
United States illegally. 

While I do not know whether the 
figures are accurate, I am reliably in- 
formed that more than 300,000 have 
come into this country as students but 
who, in reality, have come here to re- 
main permanently. 

I have already pointed out that Amer- 
ica spent over $350,000,000,000 in the 
war itself to liberate the peoples of 
Europe, including those we are now asked 
to accept as immigrants. We have spent 
$22,000,000,000 already in postwar loans 
and relief and are about to spend $17,- 
000,000,000 more under the Marshall 
plan. Vast sums have been contributed 
by private charity. No other country in 
all history has spent one-tenth as much, 
no, not one-hundredth as much, to succor 
foreign lands, as has the United States. 
So far as accepting our share of immi- 
grants is concerned, I would like to point 
out that we have accepted 2312 times 
as many as have Canada and South 
Africa and 214% times as many as has 
Australia, even though these nations 
are thinly populated and can use immi- 
grants far more readily than can the 
United States. 

Those countries are offering induce- 
ments; they are advertising; they send 
commissions and attempt to get immi- 
granis to come there. 
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I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] that 
this is a problem growing out of the 
war, which must be solved. There is a 
saying that the sun never sets on British 
possessions. There are thousands of 
square miles of fertile, virgin territory, 
underpopulated, and which, if developed 
and placed in production, would con- 
tribute to the economy of the world and 
to the benefit of all of us. Instead of 
bringing these persons to this country, 
where there is no use for them at this 
time, they should be occupying the areas 
to which I have referred. If we take 
200,000 of the displaced persons, we will 
not have settled the problem. It is 
merely a crack in the door. The cry will 
be to take the rest of them; let us 
tear down the immigration barriers. 
If we want to settle the question, let 
them go to the British Empire, to the 
French Empire, to South Africa, or to 
Australia, to Brazil, the Argentine, and 
other South American countries which 
are underpopulated. Those countries 
have unlimited natural resources, and 
they desire these people. If there had 
been half the work and half the clamor 
to get them admitted to those countries 
as has been expended on getting them to 
America, the whole problem would have 
been settled and the Congress of the 
United States would not be faced with 
the clamor to admit them into this 
country. 

Mr. President, in every respect the 
United States has done its fair share 
many times over. Let us have done with 
pretending that the United States is de- 
ficient in warm-hearted interest and 
charity toward the suffering of other 
lands. To claim that we have not done 
our fair share is simply an insult to the 
intelligence, patriotism, and humanity of 
Americans. 

One of the items of misinformation the 
public is given by this powerful immi- 
gration lobby is the statement that the 
displaced persons are in danger of per- 
Secution and even death if they return 
home. 

I have heard that argument bandied 
about on the floor of the Senate during 
the debate. The statement has been 
made that they would be persecuted. 
Let us see what Maj. Gen. Lowell R. 
Rooks, the head of UNRRA, had to say 
on that specific question. I submit, Mr. 
President, that he knows more about 
the question than does any other person 
in the world. He knows it with all its 
ramifications. There is what he said on 
June 4, 1947, in the Christian Science 
Monitor. He declared that of the 7,- 
000,000 displaced persons repatriated be- 
tween 1945 and 1947, not a single in- 
stance of persecution or reprisal had 
come to his attention. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, not one substan- 
tial case of persecution after repatriation 
has ever been submitted to a committee 
of Congress. The displaced persons now 
in the 300 camps of Europe are there 
simply because they do not want to go 
home, because they do not want to 
work, and some of them, as the New York 
Times stated, have a mission to do for 
Stalin in America. 
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Mr. President, American military au- 
thorities have had to resort to induce- 
ment to encourage DP’s to return to their 
native lands. Last year, our military 
authorities offered a 60-day supply of 
food as a bonus to DP’s in the American 
zone of Germany, if they would go home. 
As a result, 48,000 Poles returned to their 
home land. The better elements among 
the DP’s have already been repatriated. 
Now we are asked to admit the worst 
of them to make future citizens of the 
United States. 

Some of the Senators who have seen 
the displaced-persons camps have com- 
mented in private conversations on the 
type of persons occupying the camps. 
Of course, there are many good persons 
there, but as a rule, the very worst are 
left. We are asked to take them into this 
country. 

Mr. President, in the mass of printed 
matter which has been issued by the 
State Department in support of the Mar- 
shall plan, I find a document entitled 
“European Recovery Program,” chapter 
L, entitled “Manpower.” On page L-3 
of this document there is set forth the 
fact that from 8 to 10 countries from 
which manpower data were obtained at 
the Paris Conference there are reported 
requirements by the end of 1948 for 
677,000 additional workers which they 
wish to meet by immigration. Further 
down.on the same page the statement is 
made that among 520,000 able-bodied 
adult displaced persons about 60 percent 
have skills. Thus, Mr. President, in Eu- 
rope alone, according to our own State 
Department, there is evidence that the 
major part of the population in the 
camps we maintain for displaced per- 
sons can be absorbed into Europe’s in- 
dustrial or agricultural life. It is the 
estimate of 8 of the 10 countries in the 
Marshall plan that next fall, a few 
months from now, they will need 677,000 
workers by immigra ion: That is neces- 
sary if the Marshall plan is to function 
as the American Congress and Govern- 
ment hope it will. 

Further down on the same page will be 
found the statement that among 520,000 
able-bodied displaced persons more than 
60 percent have skills. An official docu- 
ment of the State Department of the 
United States, a department with lobby- 
ists swarming around this Chamber at 
this time lobbying for the pending bill, 
states that 60 percent of 520,000 they 
checked have skills, and that 677,000 
additional workers are needed by immi- 
gration if the Marshall plan is to succeed. 

Thus, Mr. President, in Europe alone, 
according to our State Department, there 
is evidence that the major part of the 
population in the camps we maintain for 
displaced persons can be absorbed into 
Europe’s industry or agricultural life. 

If we do not make the Marshall plan 
work, if it does not function as we expect 
it will, if it is not possible to get the man- 
power, we will be asked next year for 
additional money. If we take the official 
documents of the American Government, 
showing the requests of other countries 
for labor by immigration, there is no 
necessity in the wor'd for the passage of 
the pending bill. 
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Arthur Caldwell, Australian Immigra- 
tion Commissioner, recently stated, as 
quoted in a New York Times article, “If 
we could bring 200,000 adult and junior 
workers here tomorrow, Australia would 
give them all work within a week.” 

Another newspaper article bears this 
headline “South America wants 7.000,000 
immigrants in 10 years.” 

Robert Prigent, Minister of Population 
in France, declared recently, “Unless we 
impc t 3,000,000 workers within next 10 
years, France cannot survive.” 

Mr. President, those are requests for 
millions of immigrants. They can be 
absorbed in Europe, and they are ask- 
ing that they be absorbed there. If the 
displaced persons desire to work and 
better their condition, I want to know 
why they do not stay in Europe, cooper- 
ating under the Marshall plan. If they 
would make good citizens of the United 
States, why is it that the countries which 
are asking for immigrants do not take 
them? Why are we asked to take people 
whom Australia and other countries will 
not permit to come within their borders? 
Why is it that the misSions go there and 
pass these people »y, if they would make 
good, substantial American citizens? 

To say thet the displaced persons have 
nowhere else to go except to the United 
States, as the displaced persons lobbyists 
say, is simply to disseminate misinforma- 
tion, in my opinion. The real solution 
of the displaced-persons problem is to 
requir: the beneficiaries of the Marshall 
plan, eSpecially the French and British 
Empires, with their vast unsettled areas, 
to accept these people as immigrants as 
a@ condition precedent to granting these 
nations additional loans. This would be 
@ popular and constructive feature to 
add to the Marshall plan. 

Mr. President, I submit that if any 
attention in the world had been given to 
that plan as a condition to granting 
loans to those countries—they say they 
need the immigrants, they say they have 
to have them—we would have had this 
problem settled. All this Government 
has to do now is to make demand that 
they take these people, and the dis- 
placed-persons problem will be settled. 
There will be a solution, and, mind you, 
Mr. President, the pending bill will not 
in any way settle the problem. 

Australia with only 2.5 persons per 
square mile, Africa with only 14.7 per- 
sons per square mile, and South Amer- 
ica with only 14.1 persons per square 
mile, could all use them far better than 
can the United States, with 43.7 persons 
per square mile. 

This country has reached a time when 
we have diminishing resources. We 
have reached a time when we will not, 
with an average harvest, be a great ex- 
porter of food. We shall be barely able, 
as our soils become depleted, to feed our 
own population, and I submit that there 
is no place in this country for these peo- 
ple to settle. 

Mr. President, it may seem that I ob- 
ject too strenuously to the admission of 
only 200,000 displaced persons to the 
United States. This legislation, how- 
ever, is but the entering wedge. The 
left-wing forces who are now clamoring 
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for the admission of 200,000 have in mind 
the eventual complete destruction of our 
immigration barriers. Some of the mis- 
led church groups in this country, the 
Federal Council of Churches and others, 
have actually advocated the complete 
elimination of immigration barriers to 
permit the unlimited immigration of 
Chinese to the United States. It is all 
part of the same picture. The proposed 
legislation is merely the opening wedge, 
and I consider it fraught with grave dan- 
ger to the United States. 

Mr. President, the fact is that existing 
immigration laws are so liberal that they 
should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. Let me cite various features 
of our existing statutes relating to immi- 
gration which reveal their liberality. 

One hundred and fifty thousand five 
hundred and one European immigrants 
are permitted annually to enter the 
United States under quotas. All coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere have no 
quota restrictions. Over and above 
European quotas, we permit the entry of 
wives and minor children of American 
citizens, ministers, professors, certain 
classes of merchant seamen. We place 
no limit on the number of visitors and 
students, with the result that hundreds 
of thousands of them are now in the 
United States. 

In World War II we naturalized 110,- 
000 aliens in the United States Army. 
We brought in about 100,000 war brides 
who became American citizens. All told, 
under existing laws, we probably bring 
into America each year not less than 
two or three hundred thousand immi- 
grants, which is far more than the 
United States can properly assimilate. 

Mr. President, the racial origins clause 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 aimed to 
insure two-thirds of our immigrants 
coming from Northern and Western 
Europe has largely been circumvented. 
The British Isles, Scandanavia, Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and other coun- 
tries of western Europe failed to use 
more than a small share of the quotas 
allowed them. Meanwhile the nations 
of Eastern Europe made full use of their 
quotas. The net result has been that 
the countries which under the law were 
intended to supply us two-thirds of our 
immigrants supplied us only 13.6 percent. 
Those intended to be limited to one- 
third supplied us 86.4 percent of our 
immigrants. 

Moreover, Mr. President, there come 
into the United States each year from 
Puerto Rico 1€0,000 persons, most of 
whom locate in the city of New York and 
add to the housing shortage and the slum 
probiem in that city. SoIsay that our 
immigration laws should be strengthened 
rather than relaxed, as would be done by 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I want to say a few 
words about the relationship of immigra- 
tion to the housing problem. It is a 
matter of official record—listen to these 
figures—that in September 1945 when 
full-scale demobilization got under way 
the number of married couples who had 
doubled up was approximutely 1,320,000. 
Five months later in February 1946 the 
number had risen to approximately 
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2,149,000 and within another 4 months 
in June 1946 that number had increased 
to 2,600,000. Just 4 months later the 
number had jumped to 2,600,000 couples. 
The last figure which I have seen on the 
subject indicated that in April 1947, just 
a little over a year ago, 2,764,000 married 
couples, or 8.3 percent of all married 
couples in private households, were 
sharing the living accommodations of 
other persons. 

I have before me a column entitled 
“Capitol Stuff,” which was published re- 
cently in the Washington Times-Herald. 
It was written by John O’Donnell. I 
read from it a telegram which shows 
how veterans feel about the matter. 
Veterans will be adversely affected if the 
program we are nov considering is 
adopted. The telegram is from Jim Mor- 
ton, 220 South Street, New York. I read 
from it as follows: 

It appears Congress will open our doors to 
thousands of immigrants at a time when the 
Nation cannot house its own. 

In New York and elsewhere in the Nation 
veterans are dwelling with in-laws or in 
Quonset huts, cold-water flats or worse. Mar- 
riages are being postponed for want of hous- 
ing. If housing is obtainable for displaced 
persons why are veterans homeless? 


I want an answer to that question. I 
think some of the proponents of the bill 
should answer it. If we are to provide 
housing for the people we permit to enter 
the United States under the bill, why is 
not housing available for the men who 
in uxiform served their country, and who 
offered their lives to save the Nation? 

Mr. Morton mentioned a Senator’s 
name, which I shall not read. He said 
further: 

The Senator seeks to boost the admission 
quota to 200,000. He may have found dwell- 
ing space for them but has eminently failed 
to provide for his own people 


“Has eminently failed to provide for 
his own people.” There, Mr. President, is 
an indictment of the Congress, which 
proposes to admit 200,000 persons from 
abroad, when we have failed to provide 
housing for the veterans of the United 
States. 

I read further from the telegram: 

Thousands of veterans are hopping mad 
about the DP admission when families the 
Nation over exist in reconverted barracks and 
beg for housing. The question of bringing 
immigrants to an ill-housed America should 
be raised as a campaign issue. Whom shall 
we shelter—our homeless or Europe’s? 


We are keeping American veterans 
from getting homes, housing, in order 
to take in the homeless from across the 
seas. 

Mr. President, if there were no other 
arguments against this bill it seems to me 
that there is a conclusive argument 
against it in these facts. 

Figures from other sources indicate 
that 40 percent of our veterans are still 
living doubled up with relatives and 
friends while 25 percent of our married 
veterans are without houses of their own. 

Those are figures which have been sub- 
stantiated from Government sources. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
another important fact which seems to 
be too often overlooked. I quote from a 
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document entitled “Current Population 
Report October 7, 1947,” published by the 
Bureau of the Census: 


Population growth for the whole period * 


since the last census (April 1, 1940) has in 
fact been unusually great. The January 
1947 figure represents an increase of about 
11,000,000, or 8.4 percent in these 634 years, 
as compared with an increase of less than 
9,000,000, or 7.2 percent in the entire decade 
preceding April 1, 1940. 


Mr. President, during the year 1946 
alone, our population increased by 2,279,- 
000 people, and it seems to me evident 
that we must look forward to the time 
in the near future when population 
growth in this country will have to be- 
come stabilized, or there will be a pro- 
gressive deterioration in our American 
standard of living. We burned up our 
natural resources on an unprecedented 
scale in fighting the last war, and as a 
result the end of many of our resources 
is actually in sight. 

Now, Mr. President, if we have to 
choose, as we must, between the distribu- 
tion of such resources as remain to us 
among the people now here and their 
descendants, or among foreigners to 
whom we owe no obligation whatsoever, 
I have no hesitation in indicating the 
course which I think we should pursue. 

We should defeat this bill and every 
measure of a similar character which 
comes before us. We should advise the 
executive branch of the Government that 
We expect it to demand of the foreign 
nations which we have saved from de- 
struction, that the least thing they could 
do is to take the displaced-persons prob- 
lem off our hands; and, finally, we should 
consider a drastic reduction in the num- 
ber of immigrants who are now per- 
mitted to enter under existing statutes. 

The claim that immigration has 
strengthened the United States in the 
past and would strengthen it now is re- 
futed by the fact that the immigrants 
we secure now settle usually in the metro- 
politan centers, and that they will not 
help America becatise of their alien phi- 
losophies, and their biologic incompati- 
bility with America’s parent stocks. 

Mr. President, recently I read a very 
learned discussion on immigration. The 
author, a very prominent American, 
traced radicalism, socialism, communism, 
our labor troubles, the subversive ele- 
ments we have in the United States 
today to the immigrants we took from 
eastern Europe. We are intensifying 
that very situation now. 

I have never in my life seen such a 
demonstration as that made by the 
thousands who came to Washington to- 
day to lobby against the Mundt-Nixon 
bill. Looking at those people, I should 
say that nine-tenths of the white persons 
in the group were from eastern Europe. 
There can be no doubt what their poli- 
tical philosophy is. If I correctly under- 
stand, they were here boldly and brazenly 
under the banner of the Communist 
Party. We are opening the floodgates. 


We are further intensifying our prob- 
lem. We are taking America away from 
the people who built it and made it great. 

The best proof that a nation can be 
ruined by unwise immigration policies is 
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afforded by the history of Greece and 
Rome, which nations remained great and 
productive, and with a high state of 
civilization so long as there were full- 
blooded Greeks and Romans to carry on 
their civilization. But they rapidly de- 
teriorated when unwise immigration 
policies resulted in intermarriage with 
other races. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is a 
question which should receive the very 
serious attention of the Congress. I 
should like to read from a report of the 
House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, in 1924. The report ac- 
companied the bill which now constitutes 
our present National Origins Act. I 
quote from the report: 

Since it is an axiom of political science 
that a government not imposed by external 
force is the visible expression of the ideals, 


standards, and social viewpoint of the people 
over which it rules— 


No statement ever made was truer 
than that. A government not imposed 
by force from the outside expresses the 
ideals and traditions of the people over 
which it rules. Do we want to intensify 
our problem by admitting people of the 
type who were in Washington today un- 
der the banner of communism—people 
who, if given half a chance, would take 
over our Government by force and de- 
stroy our ideals? 

I read further: 

It is obvious that a change in the character 
or composition of the population must in- 
evitably result in the evolution of a form of 
government consonant with the base upon 
which it rests. If, therefore, the principle of 
individual liberty, guarded by a constitu- 
tional government created on this continent 
nearly a century and a haif ago, is to en- 
dure, the basic strain of our population 
must be maintained and our economic 
standards preserved. 


Those are prophetic words. 


The basic strain of our population must 
be maintained and our economic standards 
preserved. 


Are we doing that in this bill? Are we 
meeting that test, or are we taking a step 
which will bring in eastern European 
philosophies such as communism and 
socialism, which will produce unrest in 
the United States and tend to destroy 
the liberties of the American people? 

Many good people have come from 
that section of Europe; but I have noticed 
that they are incapable of grasping our 
form of government. They are inca- 
pable of grasping the idea of individual 
liberties. They are incapable of grasping 
the rights which a citizen of this country 
possesses. They are organized today to 
destroy this country. They marched on 
Washington today by the thousands to 
deliver an ultimatum to the Congress of 
the United States. Isay that we are get- 
ting away from American ideals when 
we admit to this country from eastern 
Europe people with an Oriental philos- 
ophy, a philosophy not compatible with 
that of the people of the United States. 

Immigration by alien-type races, far 
from strengthening a nation, constitutes 
the surest method of conquering a na- 
tion. That fact can be demonstrated 
beyond doubt. Unwise immigration poli- 
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cies mean the destruction of America, 
just as surely as they destroyed Greece 
and Rome, and just as surely as they de- 
stroyed every other great country of 
ancient times. 

The North American Continent was 
first inhabited by Indians. Then the 
western European branch of the white 
race, with far superior endowments, con- 
quered the continent by immigration. 
Shall America now undergo a second con- 
quest by immigration of races alien in 
spirit and purpose to those who built this 
Nation? That is the true significance of 
this issue. No issue more important can 
face the Congress. 

Biological conquest is far more serious 
than military conquest. Biological con- 
quest is final. There is no appeal from it. 
It is a condition which cannot be rem- 
edied. It is as irrevocable as death. 

Differential birth rates must also be 
considered as a phase of conquest by 
immigration. For the past 15 years we 
have seen an attempt made to break 
away from our form of national govern- 
ment, which is based upon a separation 
of legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. We have seen an attempt made 
to concentrate power in the hands of 
the Executive. We have seen an in- 
creasing effort made to destroy State 
rights, powers, and sovereignties. 

I believe that one of the principal 
factors contributing to the growth of 
tyranny, paternalism, and socialism in 
the United States has been the char- 
acter of our immigration during the past 
40 years. Let us not increase the power 
of those forces already making a danger- 
ous onslaught against the foundations of 
American institutions. Let us not admit 
even 200,000 as an opening wedge. The 
conquest of America by communism 
which Stalin recently predicted would 
occur within 5 years. It can be facil- 
itated in no better way than by the low- 
ering of our immigration barriers. 

Mr. President, this is a time of world 
tension and climactic struggle, when we 
should labor unceasingly to make Amer- 
ica strong. While we are laboring to 
deport and expel Communists in our 
midst, let us not relax our immigration 
restrictions and admit many more of 
Stalin’s agents into this country. Should 
a third world war occur, I feel that this 
Nation would be faced with sabotage of 
its industrial resources by Red agents 
already in our midst, who have come into 
the country in the past few years. The 


. argument is made that if we pass this 


bill, they will be screened. I submit that 
the intelligence officers of the American 
Army will verify the statement that no 
effective method of screening has ever 
been devised, and that there is absolutely 
no way to protect this country from that 
danger except by keeping such people out 
of the United States. 

Records show without dispute that of 
those in displaced persons camps in Eu- 
rope who apply for admission into this 
country, 40 percent of the number in- 
vestigated were .pplying on the basis of 
forged and fraudulent documents. Those 
were the ones who were caught, by meth- 
ods which were inadequate. The pre- 
sumption is certainly logical—I believe 
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conclusive—that thousands came here 
on forged documents. We knew nothing 
about their background. The British di- 
verted 15,000 to Cyprus, ana gave them a/ 
thorough screening. The British Cov-' 
ernment found that 1,000 of the 15,000 
were Communist agents, or that they 
had voluntaritly joined the Communist 
organizations. 

Is that the kind of people we want in 
America? Our Military Intelligence of- 
ficers tell us that we cannot have an effi- 
cient system of screening. We do not 
know whom we are getting. Our own 
committee reports show two camps in 
Germzeny where forged documents \ere 
being manufactured wholesale to get im- 
migrants into the United States. Admis- 
sion to this country was sought through 
fraud and corruption. We are opening 
the door, here, for 200,000 more. This 
bill will be merely an opening wedge for 
the tide that later will come. 

Mr. President, these are times that try 
men’s souls, as much as any times in all 
American history. Every issue must be 
decided solely on the basis of what is best 
for our Nation. In my judgment this bill 
does not meet that test. If this bill is not 
best for America, only harm can come 
to America because of its enactment. 
Because of the impossibility of careful 
screening, as has been demonstrated; be- 
cause the admission of more immigrants 
will accentuate our own housing prob- 
lem and will contribute to eventual un- 
employment in the United States; be- 
cause there are plenty of other places in 
the world where there is far more room 
for the displaced persons than in the 
United States—for all these reasons, Mr. 
President—I oppose the passage of this 
bill. I am also opposed to the amend- 
ments which are pending to the bill. Mr. 
President, if this measure is enacted, I 
think it will do more than any other step 
which has been taken, to destroy our 


country and to destroy the institutions . 


we love, the institutions that have built 
America and made her great. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to compli- 
ment the able Senator from Mississippi 
on the speech be has just delivered on 
this vital issue. I wish to say to him 
that I think his argument is both per- 
suasive and thought-provoking; and 
many of the facts he has presented and 
many of the arguments he has made 
should be, in my judgment, conclusive 
as to the decision that should be made 
by the Senate on this measure. 

I wish to ask the Senator, inasmuch 
as he has referred to the position of the 
American Legion on this issue, if he has 
read, as Iam sure he must have, the very 
able address which was made last year 
by Col. Paul H. Griffith, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, at the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have read the address. I think the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas should read it to the 
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Senate at this time. There are now 
many Senators present who, I know, 
would be interested in what the national 
commander of the American Legion had 
to say. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
did not rise to take time to read that ad- 
dress now. 

Mr.:EASTLAND. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas to read it to the 
Senate, so that the Senate may be in- 
formed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not take time to read the address 
now; but I thought it would be very fit- 
ting to have that address appear in the 
Record immediately following the able 
address the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi has made. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
associate myself on this issue with many 
of the views the able Senator from 
Mississippi has expressed, and also with 
the sehtiments expressed by Colonel 
Griffith in the address he made on the 
occasion to which I have referred. I 
truly believe that the views Colonel 
Griffith expressed at that time represent 
the views of a great majority of the 
members of the American Legion, the or- 
ganization of ex-servicemen which has 
the largest membership of any ex-serv- 
icemen’s organization in this Nation. 

Mr. President, I cannot support this 
bill. So far as I can foresee anything in 
the future and so far as I can apprehend 
the future results and consequences of 
any measure, I believe the enactment of 
this measure will be a great mistake. If 
we open the door and start this process 
and this program, there never will be an 
end to it. There will be a clamor and a 
demand, there will be pressure from here 
and there, from this group and that 
group, from this class and that class, and 
from the nationalities of different coun- 
tries, from different races, and from per- 
sons Of one faith and another, who will 
say, “You have let in a group of this class 
and another and we are just as worthy 
for admission into the United States as 
are they.” 

Mr. President, I say to my colleagues 
that America cannot provide a Utopia 
for the world. There are limits to which 
we can go in alleviating the distress and 
suffering of humanity. If we do not stay 
on guard and preserve this great country, 
which has been built by real Americans, 
and if we do not protect and maintain it, 
it will not be long before the distressed 
countries of the world will have no place 
to turn for help. Of course we can pro- 
vide assistance to a large extent, within 
certain limits; and we are doing that. 
Already we have obligated our Nation 
for approximately $7,000,000,000 a year, 
for the next 4 years, to help foreign coun- 
tries. Unless we find a way to economize 
in our national expenditures; unless the 
pressure and the necessity are removed, 
so that we shall not have to spend bil- 
lions upon billions of dollars a year to 
maintain adequate national defenses, we 
shall be faced within the next year or 
so with the necessity of returning to 
deficit spending, and thus increasing our 
staggering national! debt. 

For those reasons, and for the many 
other reasons which have been stated by 
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the able Senator from Mississippi, and 
others, I shall vote against the pending 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks, the 
speech to which I have referred, which 
was delivered by Col. Paul H. Griffith, 
national commander of the American 
Legion, at the fifty-sixth convention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, on May 22, 1947. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


As national commander of the American 
Legion, the world’s largest veterans’ organi- 
zation, I am happy to bring greetings to this 
DAR Congress from more than 3,500,000 
defenders of America in two world wars. 

The American Legion and the DAR have 
a powerful bond in common. They are both 
100-percent American organizations. Love 
of country is our common business. The 
perils of our Nation are our common concern. 

Between two such thoroughly patriotic 
groups utmost frankness is always in order 
in a common approach to any pressing na- 
tional problem. We have such a problem 
before us here today in immigration. We 
have never pulled our punches in the past 
in facing important issues. We will not pull 
any punches today. 

I am not going to discuss immigration in 
an academic manner here today. I am going 
to attack it as a growing menace to America. 

Immigration in 1947 has run amuck. 

It has become a lawless torrent that is un- 
dermining the very foundations of our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

It is robbing the returned veteran of his 
opportunities. 

It is building of a fifth column in this 

country that may well be the margin by 
which we may meet with disaster in the next 
war. 
Let’s get down to some grim facts. Let’s 
look at the realities of our immigration prob- 
lem today and close our ears to the sob stuff 
with which we are being beguiled. 

Legal immigrants are entering this country 
at a rate of 154,000 a year. That amounts to 
about 425 foreigners a day admitted law- 
fully. 

But for every legal immigrant for whom 
Richard opens the door to America, there 
are at least 10 illegal immigrants—black- 
market immigrants—if you please. They be- 
long to the Sneak-Into-America 1947 World 
Club. 

Every day thousands of foreigners run our 
borders or skip our laws in illegal entries 
into the United States. Nobody knows what 
the actual score is. Whatever it is, it is fan- 
tastic. 

The present immigration flow, a trickle of 
legal entries and a flood of illegal ones, has 
made the United States a laughing stock of 
the world. The greatest international sport 
today is running the American immigration 
laws under false colors. It’s a game in which 
the foreigners can’t lose because the umpires 
are asleep, the fans are too busy filling them- 
selves with peanuts and soda pop, and the 
players make their own rules. 

The skulduggery that is going on under 
our existing immigration laws is simply be- 
yond belief. 

Seamen, many of them that only in name, 
are jumping ships in American ports. 

Foreigners arriving in transit on the way 
to other lands, make it a permanent sit in 
the good old U. S. A. 

Aliens dropping in on visitors’ visas man- 
age to get lost in our wide open spaces. 

Overseas students come here to study and 
make it life jobs. 
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Outlanders from the four corners of the 
earth run our borders daily along the Cana- 
dian and Mexican boundaries and over the 
Caribbean waters, making a mockery of our 
meager patrols. 

All these foreigners are thumbing their 
noses at our laws. They know that Americans 
always have been indulgent and generous 
and easy marks for heart appeals. So every 
foreigner who violates our immigration laws 
figures he has an ace in the hole. 

That ace is the reluctance of the American 
people generally to separate families. 

If and when, as occasionally happens, a 
foreigner who has entered this country ille- 
gally or overstayed his leave or crooked his 
way into America in some way or other, is 
apprehended, that alten’s first move is to 
get married—if he isn’t already. Then his 
case immediately becomes a hardship case. 
That means it would involve a hardship on 
members of his family to separate the family 
group. Special interest groups and mis- 
guided organizations and individuals will set 
up a clamor for fair treatment of such hard- 
ship cases, meaning by that the legalization 
of the status of such foreigners. 

Let us put this typiccl 1947 illegal immi- 
grant under a magnifying glass. He is a 
black-market immigrant—a law violator. He 
cannot hope to become a citizen of the United 
States unless he adds perjury to his immigra- 
tion law breaking, for he dares never to tell 
the trut) about how he got into the country. 
He is thus foreordained to being a noncitizen 
and a nonvoter unless he practices more 
fraud. At the best he is thus not a likely 
good citizenship asset. 

This immigrant—let’s not fool ourselves— 
did not break our laws, practice deceit and 
fraud on our authorities and cover himself 
with lies just to enter America to help make 
it a better country. No. He sneaked into 
America for what he could get out of it, for 
what he could despoil it of—not only in 
material assets but in its spiritual wealth as 
well. For he didn’t come here as a candi- 
date for conversion to Americanism. He 
came here, the odds are, as a missionary and 
evangelist of foreign philosophies of life and 
government. 

It is a far cry from the present type of 
immigrants to the sturdy stock who came 
here as pioneers. These earlier immigrants 
were men and women who came here openly 
and lawfully, to become citizens, to accept 
our ideal and to help build this Nation with 
hard work and thrift. We proudly declare 
these were our ancestors. They were an 
asset in the wresting of an empire out of 
a wilderness. 

Today the wilderness is conquered. The 
empire has been built. It needs believers 
in it who will maintain it, preserve it, 
strengthen it and defend it. 

The illegal immigration flow—the black- 
market immigrants—is a Godsend to com- 
munism in the United States. With thou- 
sands of foreigners illegally leaping our im- 
migration barriers every day with the greatest 
of ease, imagine how many Communists, Bol- 
shevists, unrepentant Nazis and Fascists 
and peddlers of other foreign “isms” are in- 
filtrating into the American scene. 

Gerhart Eisler, alias Hans Berger, the No. 
1 Communist in the United States today, 
whom the Government is now trying to pun- 
ish and deport for breaking our laws and 
practicing fraud upon us, is a product of 
the present immigration flow, legal and 
illegal. 

We have in this country today still at large, 
a band of Communist atomic spies whose 
names were disclosed to our Government by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of Canada, 
more than 20 months ago. These Red secret 
agents have not been arrested, have not been 
tried, and for all I know have not even been 
hampered in their plotting against the se- 
curity and welfare of this Nation, although 
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their identities now have been known to 
Government officials since September 1945. 
To what group do these enemy operators in 
the United States look to for aid and sup- 
port? The answer is obvious—to our enor- 
mous black market immigrant group. 

The American people have been led to be- 
lieve that our present quota immigration 
laws are selective. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The fact is, that while we 
specify the country of origin from which im- 
migrants may come to the United States, 
we do little or nothing to certify that those 
who do come are capable and desirous of em- 
bracing our American way of life. 

This condition bids fair to become Ameri- 
ca’s Trojan horse of the twentieth century. 
If allowed to persist, it will destroy the very 
base of our living standards. 

To avert this catastrophe, the American 
Legion believes that our immigration laws 
should be selective in fact as well as in name. 
We call for selection not only by Nation but 
by person so that only those who measure 
up to America’s freedoms and responsibili- 
ties will sift through to America’s shores. 

I have shown you the moral and the po- 
litical reasons why the American Legion in 
the interest of future good citizenship is de- 
manding drastic tightening of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

There are impelling economic reasons also 
why immigration should be suspended im- 
mediately for at least a year. ‘These reasons 
involve a national obligation to America’s 
veterans. 

The American Legion does not want the 
doors opened wider because it believes that 
the rights of Americans—first of all vet- 
erans—come first and come ahead of any 
claims of foreigners. 

Department of Labor figures showed 2,- 
330,000 Americans were out of work and look- 
ing for jobs on March 31, this year. Of these 
850,000 were veterans. 

There are today possibly as many as 3,- 
500,000 of our people who are half-housed, 
ill-housed, or actually unhoused, Again the 
veteran is in the unfortunate majority. 
Every large newspaper in the United States 
is carrying daily agony columns of veterans 
seeking any kind of a shelter. 

Our industry has not yet hit its recon- 
version stride. 
scarce and inferior and some still are ra- 
tioned. Inflation is here, with a vicious 
cycle of rising prices and costs making short- 
ages more acute. 

Our economic experts predict that the un- 
ployment situation is going to be worse before 
it gets better. Our housing experts say it 
will be years before the shortage of homes is 
remedied. 

Immigration means competition for Amer- 
ican veterans and other citizens for jobs, 
housing, and consumer goods. 

Every foreigner in the United States, 
whether here legally or illegally, is a vet- 
eran’s immediate rival for a job, for an apart- 
ment, for a house, for a suit of clothes, for 
a hard-to-get new automobile. 

The foreigner’s presence in the American 
labor market, his bid for housing and his 
use of consumer goods represents a discrim- 
ination against the veteran who needs a job, 
a home, a car, and a suit because he gave them 
all up to fight for America, The veteran now 
should have first priority on these necessi- 
ties of personal reconversion. To give these 
“musts” to an alien is a slap in the face 
for the veteran who believed enough in Amer- 
ica to risk his life in her defense and is en- 
titled to first consideration. 

And mark this well—if economic condi- 
tions grow bad, it will be the veteran that 
will be the stabilizing influence for law and 
order and it will be the black-market immi- 
grant who will be the nucleus for disorder 
and vialence. 


Consumer goods remain - 
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For those who argué that immigrants 
would would be an asset now to our economy, 
the American Legion says that if they are 
valuable workers and producers as claimed, 
then no country needs them as much as their 
own. Half of Europe is in ruins. Skilled 
workers and men with trained minds are 
sorely needed for the reconstruction of war- 
devastated nations, 

Likewise if these potential immigrants are 
anti-Communists as claimed on their behalf, 
they can render freedom the greatest service 
by remaining to combat the spread of com- 
munism in their own countries. The young 
veterans of America already have contributed 
®mmeasurably to the overthrow of tyranny 
throughout the world. It is up to the people 
freed from the yokes of nazism and fascism 
to do their part now in defending freedom 
against other slavish isms. 

There was a time when immigration was a 
source of national strength for America. 
That was in the days of free land and of 
expanding frontiers. Those conditions no 
longer exist. Today we are trying to readjust 
to normalcy from the greatest war in all his- 
tory which took 15,000,000 of our young men 
and women away from their homes and pur- 
suits and put them into uniforms. 

Under these present conditions the need 
for the run of the mill immigrant has van- 
ished. We don’t need the help of foreigners 
on our farms, in our factories, and in our 
offices when our own veterans and our own 
war workers can fill every job available. 

At the same time the type of immigrants 
flowing into this country—both legally and 
illegally—is the lowest in all our history. 
We are getting the cast-offs of all Europe. 

Furthermore, immigration has become & 
racket of specific racial, religious or eco- 
nomic groups. They are perverting immi- 
gration to increase their own strength and 
thus pushing back the time when all arrivals 
in this country will have become assimilated. 

The American Legion contends therefore 
that immigration no longer provides benefits 
for our Nation at this time—only liabilities. 
That is why present immigration is a grow- 
ing menace to America. It conflicts with 
one paramount objective all loyal Americans 
have—keeping America always American. 
The present type of immigrant is poor 
material for good Americanism. He is poor 
material for assimilation. 

Let’s get wise and smart. It pays to start 
charity and fairness at home. Let’s be the 
“Richards” to open the door of American 
opportunities first to American veterans and 
American war workers, When we have prop- 
erly taken care of our own, then We can and 
we should help the strangers at our door, 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the pending amend- 
ment, which has been offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Batp- 
WIN]; and I desire to ask him several 
questions, if I may. 

As I understand the amendment, it 
relates only to persons who now are 
legally in the United States. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct; it re- 
lates 10 persons who now are legally in 
the United States under temporary visas 
of one kind or another. 

Mr. HATCH. Persons who came to 
the United States under any fraudulent 
process would not be entitled, under this 
amendment, to remain in the United 
States, would they? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, would 
the aliens now in this country, who would 
be permitted to remain in the United 
States under this amendment, be 
charged to the quota for their country? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
wished to obtain the floor, before my 
distinguished friend spoke, so as to sug- 
gest a modification on page 2 of my 
amendment. The modification would be 
to strike out the words, in lines 7 and 8 
on page 2 of my amendment, “if the 
alien was a quota immigrant at the time 
of entry.” 

With those words stricken out, Mr. 
President, it is my humble opinion that 
the persons who would be admitted under 
this particular amendment would be 
charged to the quotas of the particular 
countries from which they came, up to 
50 percent of those quotas. In other 
words, if there are quotas available they 
will be charged to those quotas, so that 
the pending bill would probably admit 
less than 15,000 under its provisions. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator has modi- 
fied the amendment accordingly, has he 
not? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Then is the answer to 
my question that they are chargeable to 
the regular quotas? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Up to 50 percent of 
those quotas. 

Mr. HATCH. And that no more than 
60 percent of a quota can be utilized for 
this purpose? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it the Senator’s opin- 
fon there will be less than 15,000? 

Mr. BALDWIN. It would be at most 
15,000. The probabilities are it would 
be substantially less. 

Mr. HATCH. Would they have to 
meet all the requirements of our regular 
immigration laws? 

Mr. BALDWIN. They would. 

Mr.HATCH. Mr. President, I want to 
speak a word in support of the amend- 
ment. To me it is a most important 
amendment and one which perhaps is 
not fully appreciated. I fear Senators 
think it would add to the number of dis- 
placed persons who would come in under 
the bill, which is not correct. They 
would come in under the regular immi- 
gration quotas and be chargeable to those 
quotas for the year. 

Mr. President, I am thinking of a num- 
ber of people whom I know, who are now 
in this country, who are here temporar- 
ily, who are here legally, who would meet 
all the requirements of the immigration 
law, and who certainly should be per- 
mitted to remain. 

One man, Mr. President, I have in mind 
in particular is a man whom I met under 
very unusual circumstances. It hap- 
pened to be my fortune with other Mem- 
bers. of the Senate and of the House to 
visit several countries of Europe last year. 
We were in Warsaw. There, at a public 
reception, we met Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. 
He had endangered his life to come to 
that reception to meet people from Amer- 
ica. More than one Pole told me that 
night that Mr. Mikolajczyk was actually 
endangering his life by conversing with 
us. At his request the next day a small 
group of us went to his house and visited 
with him at length. He told us all the 
troubles of Poland, all the terrible con- 
ditions that had existed in that unfor- 
tunate country, and how he had been 


driven from office because he believed in 
democratic institutions of government. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator. is 
making a very interesting discourse and 
he mentions a man who is visiting this 
country, and who would be in danger of 
his life if he returned home. Of course 
the Senator knows that with respect to 
diplomats coming into this country or 
those who come even as I take it, repre- 
senting government in exile, they cannot 
be deported without the consent of the 
State Department; so as long as the 
State Department feels that they should 
be here, they are safe and have a haven 
in this country. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand, and I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia. 
But I am reliably informed that present 
laws do-not permit Mr. Mikolajczyk to 
remain in America. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. He does not 
have a diplomatic status. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If he does not 
have a diplomatic status, then there are 
two other means, as I understand, for the 
gentleman to remain here. The first is 
an extension of his time by the Attorney 
General, under authority which is given 
and which is exercised in many cases. 
Under the present law if the Attorney 
General for good cause sees fit to extend 
the time for one who is here on a tem- 
porary visa, he may do so, and he then 
reports it to the Congress. As the law 
exists today, unless the Congress takes 
adverse action, so I am advised, he may 
remain here permanently. We have 
acted upon that law this year. I refer 
to House bill 3566, which, I may say, 
is now in conference. 

There is another method so long as 
the Congress is in session, and that is 
by passing a private bill. The Eightieth 
Congress, as I stated earlier, has before 
it approximately 1,000 private bills deal- 
ing w: the cases of individuals as to 
whom there would be a hardship. 

Another situation that arises in such 
a@ case as the one cited by the Senator 
is that if there is no country to receive 
the man, if there is a country that says 
he may not come there, he cannot be 
deported, and he is not deported. Again, 
it has been the policy of the Government 
never to deport anyone when he would 
be in danger of his life or of bodily harm 
if he were deported. 

I call these instances to the attention 
of the Senator because there are many 
ways of meeting the situation referred 
to and the situations which might arise 
under the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr.HATCH. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. I want to proceed with 
my brief remarks. I do not want to take 
much time. I mentioned the case of Mr. 
Mikolajczyk because his status was so 
plain in my own mind and because I 
shall never forget the conversation we 
had with h'm at his home that morning 
for more than 2 hours. 
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After he had told us that perhaps it 
would be better for him to remain in 
Poland and suffer the fate that was visited 
upon Nikola Petkov in Bulgaria, though 
we had urged him to flee and seek asylum 
in America or Great Britain, when we left 
there that night or that morning, some- 
body in our party said, “We shall never 
see that man alive again.” Indeed, he 
was a marked man. But fortunately 
he reconsidered, and by our aid and the 
aid of others, he was able to flee in a 
dramatic manner, familiar now to every 
Senator, and to find asylum in our 
country. 

Mr. President, without some legisla- 
tion either in the form of a private bill, 
such as the Senator from West Virginia 
has suggested, or by some of the other 
methods, there is no way for him now to 
remain in this country. He could be 
deported and returned to a country 
which would be very glad to receive him. 
They would take him back in Poland, 
Yes, they would take him back. They 
would try him and he would be executed 
as surely as I am standing here. 

Mr. President, I prefer to deal with 
questions like that in the manner in 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
deals with it, by the Congress enacting 
legislation that will give these people 
the right to remain under our regular 
immigration laws, charging them to the 
quotas of their respective countries. 
That, Mr. President, if I am correctly in- 
formed as to the purpose and intent of 
the amendment, is all that it does. 

I pause for the Senator from Con- 
necticut, or any other Senator, to cor- 
rect me, if the amendment has any other 
purpose or effect. 

There is no correction, Mr. President. 
Then, this amendment would give to 
those persons, whatever the number 
might be, the right to remain, provided 
they meet all the requirements of our 
immigration laws and are charged to 
the quotas of their countries. The only 
thing that could be accomplished by re- 
jecting this amendment and sending 
these persons back to their homes, if 
they lived in countries where they would 
be persecuted, would be to permit them 
to come back again across the water and 
comply with the r2gular quota require- 
ments. 

Mr. President, there are other refugees 
than Mr. Mikolajczyk in this country. 
I met a man in Hungary who fled under 
similar circumstances. There are many 
other persons here who cannot remain 
in their own lands because they oppose 
tyranny. They hate communism and 
totalitarianism, as do the majority of 
persons in the displaced persons camps. 
They are fugitives from tyranny and 
from persecution. They are pleading for 
freedom. 

With all due respect to every word 
which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] said tonight, I submit that 
the finest citizens America has ever had 
have been those who have come to our 
shores to avoid persecution and to find 
freedom. They are the people, our an- 
cestors, who have made this country 
great. 
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Mr. President, I submit, without regard 


to displaced persons, this particular 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sorry that I cannot agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished and able 
Senator from New Mexico. In my judg- 
ment, this amendment is a bad one, 
which, in a most unwarranted way, would 
interfere with the functioning of the im- 
migration laws of the United States. 

I think it would be a great mistake 
for the Senate to adopt the amendment 
as a part of its worthy effort to take 
care of the displaced persons problem 
in a reasonable and equitable manner. 

Mr. President, before the amendment 
to the amendment was made a few min- 
utes ago by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Batpwin], it 
would have been the case that the 
amendment would have added 15,000 to 
the 200,000 persons provided for under 
the law. Under the change which has 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, that situation does not 
continue to be true. I do not know, and 
I suspect that no other Senator knows, 
how large a percentage of the 15,000 
would be, under the changed amend- 
ment, charged against the regular 
quotas, and how many would be in ad- 
dition to the 200,000. But it is certainly 
the case that there would be a decided 
addition to the 200,000, which is one 
ground on which I object to the amend- 
ment. 

Another ground, one which is a great 
deal more serious, is that the class of 
persons described by the amendment as 
displaced persons residing in the United 
States—though I submit that there is 
scanty reason for using the term “dis- 
placed persons residing in the United 
States,” because they are not residing 
here—they are persons who have come 
in as visitors or as students, under visas, 
to secure which they had to say that they 
did not want or expect to become perma- 
nent residents of the United States, but, 
instead, that they wanted to come here 
to visit or to enter higher institutions of 
learning. They also had to make decla- 
ration—— 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. They had to make declaration 
that they would not accept employment 
of any kind when they came here. They 
are mostly, in the very nature of things, 
persons of means who have sought refuge 
here, either to visit or to attend our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Presiding Officer and the Senators who 
are here the fact that the giving of 
preference to these persons in this mat- 
ter, which is exactly what would be done 
under the amendment, would mean a 
complete disruption of the ordinary 
methods of handling immigration; that 
deserving persons who did not have the 
means to come here and enter as stu- 
dents, or reside in our apartment hotels, 
or otherwise, for indefinite periods of 
time, but who, instead, had to take their 
chance and put in their applications in 
the regular way, showing their desire 
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to come into the United States with their 
families to become citizens and pro- 
ducers—those persons would have to wait 
and have their chance for American 
citizenship postponed because of the fact 
that the persons who have come here 
under temporary visitors visas as stu- 
dents or as visitors, would be given pref- 
erence and would replace those persons 
on the regular roll of applicants who are 
awaiting hopefully the time when the 
consul to whom they have applied will 
say, “You time has come.” 

Mr. President, this is no minor matter. 
I have in my files long correspondence 
with a family of Polish people who hap- 
pened to have in my own home town 
relatives who were anxious to help them 
come to the United States. They are 
displaced Polish agriculturists who have 
been trying to get in and who have been 
told that they occupy a certain position 
on the roll, and they are living hopefully 
from day to day, from week to week, and 
from month to month until the time 
comes when they can come to the United 
States. The family is composed of a 
father, mother, and three children, as I 
recall. 

The committee bill gives preference, 
up to 50 percent of the total number 
to be admitted, to persons who have an 
agricultural background and who want 
to engage in agriculture in this country. 

I call the attention of the Senators to 
the fact that the adoption of the amend- 
ment will set back indefinitely persons 
of that kind and will put us in the posi- 
tion of having sold this precious priv- 
ilege which is so earnestly desired by 
SO Many displaced persons, to people who 
are able to pay the price of transporta- 
tion, admissions into universities or col- 
leges, or as transients in hotels or hotel 
apartments in the United States. 

I do not believe that the Senate of 
the United States wants to take a posi- 
tion which would give that ind of pref- 
erence to people who have come here not 
as applicants for bona fide citizenship 
but who, instead, have come here osten- 
sibly as temporary visitors, or under their 
applications as persons who do desire 
to become permanent residents or citi- 
zens of the United States. The effect of 
the amendment would be that every per- 
son chargeable to quotas of the entire 
15,000 who could be admitted under this 
bill would be placed ahead of persons 
who in good faith have filed their appli- 
cations and have been given a certain 
place on the roll and are waiting, look- 
ing eagerly to this land of promise and 
hope. 

I do not believe the people of the 
United States want that kind of a verdict 
coming from the Congress of the United 
States which would give preference to 
people who have come here under color 
of wanting to do one thing, when they 
will now say they have come as refugees 
and expect to remain as permanent resi- 
dents, persons who, by the very nature of 
things, possess means, as opposed to the 
more or less difficult and straitened cir- 
cumstances of many of those persons who 
want to come in and whom this Nation 
would be glad to have come in under the 
provisions of the bill. 
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I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, in 
answer to the statement of my distin- 
guished friend that people who do not,in- 
tend to become citizens of the United 
States will come here under visas as stu- 
dents, and in answer to the statement re- 
garding subterfuge, I have this to say: 

Under this particular amendment it is 
up to the State Department to say 
whether or not these people meet the re- 
quirement that they must be refugees, 
they must be displaced persons, they 
must have a place to which they can re- 
turn, and they imust have come here be- 
cause they were driven cut of their re- 
spective countries. In other words, a 
displaced person, under this particular 
amendment, is defined no differently 
than a displaced person under any other 
provision of the bill. That would mean 
that probably a student would not be ad- 
mitted under this particular amendment 
unless he could demonstrate that he was 
a bona fide student, and he intended 
to pursue his studies in the Unitcd States, 
and it was apparent that his political 
views and political convictions made it 
impossible for him to go home. Then, 
of course, he would be a displaced person. 

Answering the claim that this amend- 
ment might make it possible for a per- 
son to get into the United States by 
subterfuge, I would merely say that the 
people admitted under this provision 
would be no different from those ad- 
mitted under the bill or the present law. 
They would be screened by the State De- 
partment; their sincerity, their truth- 
fulness, their qualifications would be 
carefully examined. 

The amendment provides that “If you, 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk are here in the 
United States legally, but under circum- 
stances which make it necessary for you 
sometime to return to your country or to 
some other country, you are just as much 
a displaced person as though you had 
fled from Warsaw and gone into a dis- 
placed-persons camp in the American 
zone.” That is the only thing the 
amendment does, and, having in mind - 
the fact that there are many people in 
the United States who might fall under 
this provision and that our share of 
those who may come from abroad may 
fairly be estimated at 200,000, this 
amendment merely adds an additional 
maximum of 15,000. 

Where there is a quota available, under 
this particular amendment those who 
come in under the terms of the amend- 
ment will have to be charged to the 
quota, but I shall have to confess that 
there is a possibility, although not a 
probability, that provision for 15,000 will 
be required. I doubt very much that 
that will be so, but it seems to me well 
worth while, now that we are dealing 
with the problem of displaced persons 
fairly generally, and in a comprehensive 
way, to pass some legislation which will 
lay down a permanent workable pro- 
gram for those who are already in the 
United States, and who would be surely 
displaced persons if they were not here, 
but were in a displaced-persons camp in 
ia That is all the amendment 

oes, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thought that the Senator rose to ad- 
dress a question to me, but I appreciate 
his comments. 

I close by calling attention again to 
the fact that there is no doubt in the 
world that every person admitted out of 
this 15,000, when chargeable to the quota, 
will put back the time of entry of some- 
one else, and that when charged to the 
quota, it will put back the time of entry 
of persons who are now awaiting very 
hopefully. 

I call to the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut the 
fact that under the wording of his 
amendment it is provided that up to 50 
percent of the quota in each of the years 
covered by the bill and by the amend- 
ment could be used by giving preference 
to those persons who have already come 
here, thus displacing 50 percent of the 
people who would normally come here, 
under the quotas, from the particular 
racial or nativnal source. It would 
double the time of waiting for the per- 
sons who have already in good faith filed 
their applications, and are now awaiting 
a chance to come in. 

I am hoping the Senator will give us 
such answer as he may have to the point 
which I have made, and which I think is 
inescapably the truth, that the preferen- 
tial admission of students and visitors 
who are already here will set back, re- 
place, displace, those displaced persons 
who have already filed their applica- 
tions, and who are now patiently await- 
ing admission under the quota. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator if he would be in favor of amending 
the original bill by adding another 15,000 
to the number provided in the bill, which 
would obviate all the difficulties he men- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would say that I 
would not be in favor of increasing the 
number. It is my view that the 200,000 
is more than the committee recom- 
mended, more than a great many in the 
Senate who intended to support the orig- 
inal bill can support, and that every addi- 
tional group added interposes additional 
handicaps to the passage of the bill. I 
want to see the bill passed. I will not 
support the bill if the number is further 
augmented. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is it 
the Senator’s understanding that if this 
amendment shall be agreed to, it will 
add 15,000 to the 200,000? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would have added 
15,000 to the 200,000 as first worded. As 
reworded by the Senator, it would add a 
portion of those 15,000, and I do not 
know, and I do not believe the Senator 
from Connecticut knows, how many of 
the 15,000 would be added to the 200,000. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I do 
not think we could say. I think that if 
the immigration quota is used up to 50 
percent it will be necessary to apply it 
straight; if not, it will have to be applied 
up to 50 percent. It is quite impossible 
to say what the result would be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does ad- 
mit, however, that his amendment would 
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increase the number beyond the 200,000, 
does he not? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I admit that the 
amendment would increase the number 
up to possibly another 15,000, but prob- 
ably not more than half of that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. When the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut makes the state- 
ment, which I wish to follow and under- 
stand, that the 15,000 persons covered by 
his amendment are to be charged against 
the quota, does he mean that they are not 
to be charged against the 200,000 dis- 
placed persons, but against the regular 
quota of immigrants from the country? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
the Senator is cutting down the regular 
quota immigrants if the quota exists and 
the number is charged against it. It 
may be all used up. In that event, the 
number kept here is added to the 200,000. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. So that it is quite 
reasonable to assume that a substantial 
part of the 15,000 covered by the amend- 
ment will be added to the 200,000. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Let me say, in fur- 
ther comment upon what my distin- 
guished friend from Florida has said, 
that there is no way of determining now, 
or perhaps at anytime, whether the 
men, women, and children who would 
come in under this provisior are any 
more deserving or any less deserving 
than those who are in displaced persons 
camps in Europe. This amendment is 
designed primarily to avoid a great deal 
of inconvenience and difficulty, not only 
to these displaced persons but to our own 
immigration authorities and to our own 
people generally. Likewise it would save 
considerable expense. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I take it that the 
Senator agrees that anyone admitted 
under the amendment and charged to 
the quota of a particular country would 
necessarily set back and postpone the 
date of admission of another person al- 
ready entered for that quota? 

Mr. BALDWIN. That is correct. But, 
Mr. President, that happens every day 
now. There is always a limit to what we 
can take, and there are always persons 
who will be disappointed. So it seems 
to me that it would cause no undue hard- 
ship nor would it create any new condi- 
tion than one we already know. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator that to my mind it 
makes a very great distinction, because 
it puts us in the position of giving 
preferential consideration to people who 
had means enough to get away from the 
hardships of Europe, and who have come 
over here either to go to school or to 
reside as transients for awhile. It gives 
them preferred treatment by displacing 
in their favor persons who do not have 
the means or opportunity to follow that 
course, but who had to wait for their 
turn for admission under the quota. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I re- 
ply to that statement by saying that the 
fair implication of what my distinguished 
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friend has said is that the people who 
could come in under this particular pro- 
vision are all people of wealth and means 
who came here because they had money. 
That is not so. There are a great num- 
ber of refugees who came here and barely 
arrived here, men who braved the oceans 
in small ships, persons of that kind, per- 
sons who got here by the underground. 
They have no means. They are depend- 
ent upon their friends anc their relatives 
who have taken them in. 

I call the attention of my distinguished 
friend to the fact that in one of the dis- 
Placed persons camps of Europe it was 
demonstrated that they had more than 
$500,000 in American currency. Those 
people have money also. Where did they 
getit? They are able to deal in the black 
market. Why are they so much more 
entitled to consideration than persons 
who have already come here and have 
indicated their courage and their dili- 
gence and their energy by getting here 
themselves? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the Senator the fact 
that he has injected a completely new 
issue in the argument in that he admits 
that his amendment applies to persons 
who have come here by underground 
means, and are not lawful entries, and 
applies to those persons who have come 
here in small ships and have irregularly 
landed on our shores but are not lawful 
entries. Whereas as I had understood 
the presentation of his amendment here- 
tofore, the Senator from Connecticut was 
very carefully confining its application to 
persons lawfully entering the United 
States and here under lawful visas. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Thatiscorrect. But 
do we want to kick out Mikclajczyk? Do 
we want to kick out the Estonians who 
came to our shores in their small ships? 
They came here by their own under- 
ground method, we wanted in some way 
to keep them here, but it was found that 
they were here only on a temporary basis. 
What we want to try to do by the amend- 
ment is to provide a permanent, lasting 
basis for keeping them here, and doing it 
in an orderly and honorable way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Icall attention to the 
fact in closing that anyone who has en- 
tered the United States irregularly, and 
not under a regular, lawful visa is not 
protected by the provisions of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from ‘Connecticut [Mr. 
BaLtpwin], as modified by him. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
shall take but a few minutes of the time 
of the Senate to discuss the amendment. 
I have already discussed it in colloquy 
with the Senator from Connecticut. I 
oppose the amendment because it is 
nothing in the world but a relief bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make a brief state- 
ment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should like to 
complete my statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the Senator 
would like to conclude, but will he per- 
mit me to say a word upon the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. 
finish. 


REVERCOMB, Permit me to 
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The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is little more than a 
private relief bill. The language of it is 
very much in the terms of the private 
relief bills, approximately 1,000 of which 
have been before the Eightieth Congress, 
to relieve and prevent the deportation 
of individuals who have special cases and 
are here under special circurnstances. 

I oppose the amendment for two rea- 
sons. In the first place it is not neces- 
sary to grant relief to those persons who 
are entitled to stay here. In the second 
place the amendment grants a refuge to 
persons who came here as temporary vis- 
itors who new ask to be made permanent 
residents of this country. I think it will 
afford, if I may say so, a way to evade 
the immigration laws. 

Without further discussion, I submit 
that the amendment should be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut, 
as modified by him. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment in the form of a substitute 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment appears to be a long one. 
Would it be agreeable to the Senator 
from Missouri if the amendment were 
printed in the Recorp‘aé this point in full, 
and thereby avoid the necessity of having 
it read by the clerk? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed at this point in the REecorp. 

Mr. Kem’s amendment proposes to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this act may be cited as the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. 

Sec.2. When used fn this act the term— 

(a) “Commission” means the Displaced 
Persons Commission created pursuant to this 
act; 

(b) “Displaced person” means any Cis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in annex 
I of the constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and who is the concern 
of the International Refugee Organizaticn. 

(c) “Eligible displaced person” meens a dis- 
placed person as defined in subsection (b) 
above, (1) who on or after September 1, 
1939, and on or before December 22, 1945, en- 
tered Germany, Austria, or Italy and who on 
January 1, 1948, was in Ital or the Ameri- 
can sector, the British sector, or the French 
sector of either Berlin or Vienna or the Amer- 
ican zone, the British zone. cr the French 
zone of either Germany or Austria; or a per- 
son who, having resided in Germany or Aus- 
tria, was a victim of persecution by the Nazi 
government and was detained in, or was 
obliged to fiee from suc. persecution and was 
subsequently returned to, one of these coun- 
tries as a result of enemy action, or of war 
circumstances, and on January 1, 1948, was 
in one of said .ectors or zones but had not on 
January 1, 1948, been firmly resettled there- 
in, and (2) who is qualified under the immi- 
gration laws of the United states for perma- 
nent residence, and (3) who is a person of a 
vocation, ‘sill, or occupation needed in the 
locality in the United States in which such 
person proposes to reside, and (4) for whom 
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assurances in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Commission have been given that 
such person, if admitted into the United 
States, will be suitably employed without 
displacing some other person “rom employ- 
ment and that such person, and the members 
of such person’s ‘amily whc shall accompany 
such person and who prcpose to live with 
such person, shall not become public charges 
and will have safe and sanitary housing with- 
out displacing some other person from such 
housing. The spouse, and unmarried de- 
pendent child under 21 years of age, of an 
eligible displaced person shall if otherwise 
qualified for admission into the United 
States for permanent residence, also be 
deemed an eligible displaced person. 

(d) “Eligible displaced orphan” means a 
displaced person (1) who is under the age 
of 14 years, and (2) who is qualified under 
the immigration laws of the United States 
for admission into the United States for 
permanent residence, and (3) who is an 
orphan because of the death or disappearance 
of both parents, and (4) who, on or before 
the effective date of this act, was in Italy 
in the American zone, the British zone or the 
French zone of either Germany or Austria, 
and (5) for whom satisfactory assurances in 
accordance with the regulations of the Com- 
mission have been given that such person, if 
admitted into the United States, will be cared 
for properly. 

Sec. 3. In addition to persons admissible as 
immigrants under other laws of the United 
States, and subject to the provisions of this 
act, a number of eligible displaced persons 
and eligible displaced orphans not to exceed 
140,000 may be admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence during the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1949, and June 
30, 1950, of which number not more than 
70,000 may be admitted during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. 

Eligible displaced persons and eligible dis- 
placed orphans may be permitted entry into 
the United States pursuant to this act ir- 
respective of nationality: Provided, however, 
That not less than 50 percent of the visas 
issued pursuant to this act shall be available 
exclusively to eligible displaced persons and 
eligible displaced orphans whose place of 
origin or country of nationality has been an- 
nexed by a foreign power. Priority in the 
issuance of visas shall be given first to those 
eligible displaced orphans who, on January 
1, 1948, were located in displaced-persons 
camps and centers, and second to eligible dis- 
placed persons who during World War II 
bore arms against the enemies of the United 
States and are unable or unwilling to return 
to the countries of which they are nationals 
because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ions, and third to other eligible displaced 
persons who, on January 1, 1948, were lo- 
cated in displaced-persons camps and cen- 
ters, but in exceptional cases visas may be 
issued to those eligible displaced orphans and 
eligible displaced persons located outside of 
displaced-persons camps and centers upon a 
showing, in accordance with the regulations 
of the Commission, of special circumstances 
which would justify such issuance. Upon 
the issuance of an immigration visa to any 
eligible displaced person or eligible displaced 
orphan as provided for in this act, the con- 
sular officer shall use a quota number from 
the immigration quota of the country of 
the alien’s nationality as defined in section 
12 of the act of May 26, 1924 (U.S. C., title 
8, sec. 212), for the fiscal year then current 
at the time or the next succeeding year in 
which a quota number is available: Provided, 
That no quota shall be so used by more than 
50 percent in any fiscal year. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby created a Commis- 
sion to be known as the Displaced Persons 
Commission, consisting of three members to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a 
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term ending June 30, 1951. Each member of 
the Commission shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum. The Commission 
shall be empowered to incur such obliga- 
tions and to employ such assistants, within 
the limits of its appropriation, as may be 
necessary. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums of money as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission to 
discharge its duties. It shall be the duty of 
the Commission to formulate and issue regu- 
lations, necessary under the provisions of 
this act, and in compliance therewith, for 
the admission into the United States of eligi- 
ble displaced persons and eligible displaced 
orphans. The Commission shall formulate 
and issue regulations for the purpose of ob- 
taining the most general distribution and 
settlement of persons admitted under this 
act throughout the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, and not less than 
50 percent of the visas issued pursuant to 
this act shall be available exclusively to eli- 
gible displaced persons who have been pre- 
viously engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
who will be employed in the United States in 
agricultural pursuits: Provided, however, 
That the wife, and unmarried dependent 
child or children under 21 years of age, of 
each of such persons may, in accordance 
with the regulations of the Commission, be 
deemed to be of that class of persons who 
have been previously engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and who will be employed in 
the United States in agricultural pursuits. 
It shall also be the duty of the Commission 
to report on February 1, 1949, and each year 
thereafter to the President and to the Con- 
gress on the situation regarding eligible dis- 
placed persons, eligible displaced orphans 
and displaced persons. Such report shall 
also include information respecting employ- 
ment conditions, the housing situation, the 
place and type of employment and the resi- 
dence of eligible displaced persons who have 
been admitted into the United States pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act. At the 
end of its term the Commission shall make a 
final report to the President and to the 
Congress. 

Sec. 5. Every eligible displaced person, ex- 
cept an eligible displaced person who shall 
have derived his status because of being the 
unmarried dependent child under 21 years of 
age of an eligible displaced person, who shall 
be admitted into the United States shall re- 
port, on the Ist day of January and on the 
lst day of July of each year until he shall 
have made four reports to the Commission, 
respecting the employment, place of employ- 
ment, and residence of such person and the 
members of such person’s family and shall 
furnish such other information in connec- 
tion with said employment and residence as 
the Commission shall by regulation pre- 
scribe: Provided, That if such person enter 
the United States within 60 days prior to 
either the lst day of January or the Ist day 
of July, the first report need not be made 
until the next date on which a report is re- 
quired to be made. Such report shall be 
made to the Commission during its term and 
thereafter to the Attorney General. Any 
person who willfully violates the provisions 
of this section shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be fined not to exceed $500, or be impris- 
oned not more than 6 months, 

Src. 6. No eligible displaced person shall be 
admitted into the United States unless there 
shall have first been a thorough investigation 
and written report made and prepared by 
such agency of the Government of the United 
States as the President shall designate, re- 
garding such person’s character, history, and 
eligibility under this act. The burden of 
proof shall be upon the person who seeks to 
establish his eligibility under this act. Any 
person who shall willfully make a misrep- 
resentation for the purpose of gaining ad- 
mission into the United States as an eligible 
displaced person shall thereafter not be ad- 
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missible into the United States. No eligible 
displaced person and no eligible displaced 
orphan shall be admitted into the United 
States under the provisions of this act except 
in pursuance to the regulations of the Com- 
mission but, except as otherwise expressly 
provided in this act, the administration of 
this act shall be by the officials who admin- 
ister the other immigration laws of the 
United States. Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, all immigration laws, including 
deportation laws, shall be applicable to 
eligible displaced persons and eligible dis- 
placed orphans who are admitted into the 
United States pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 7. After June 30, 1948, no preference 
or priority shall be given to any person be- 
cause of his status as a displaced person, 
or his status as an eligible displaced person, 
tn the issuance of visas under the other im- 
migration laws of the United States. 

Sec. 8. An eligible displaced orphan (1) 
who is lawfully adopted by man and wife 
who are citizens of the United States and 
who at the time of the adoption are in Italy 
or in the American zone, the British zone, or 
the French zone of either Germany or. Au- 
stria, or (2) with respect to whom Satis- 
factory arrangements have been made for 
adoption by man and wife who are citizens 
of the United States, in accordance with the 
laws of the State of residence of the adoptive 
parents, may, after June 30, 1948, and until 
July 1, 1950, be admitted into the United 
States as a nonquota immigrant. 

Sec. 9. After June 30, 1948, and until July 
1, 1950, that part of section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of February 5, 1917, which excludes 
from admission into the United States per- 
sons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipal- 
ity, or foreign government, either directly 
or indirectly, shall not be applicable to 
eligible displaced persons and eligible dis- 
placed orphans. After June 30, 1948, and 
until June 80, 1950, eligible displaced per- 
sons and eligible displaced orphans shall be 
exempt from paying the fee for the issu- 
ance of an immigration visa and exempt from 
paying the head tax. 

Src. 10. From and after the effective date 
of this act, all persons of German ethnic 
origin who were born in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, or Hungary, and who reside in and 
are citizens of Germany, shall, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration laws of the United 
States, be deemed to have been born in Ger- 
many. ; 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of State be, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed to im- 
mediately resume general consular activities 
in Germany and Austria to the end that the 
German and Austrian quotas shall be avail- 
able for applicants for immigration visas 
pursuant to the immigration laws. 


. Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the substi- 
tute amendment is in the nature of a 
compromise. The original bill fixed the 
number of displaced persons to be ad- 
mitted at 50,000 a year for 2 years. By 
the amendment offered by the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] for 
himself and other Senators, the number 
was increased to 100,000 a year for 2 
years. My substitute amendment would 
fix the number at 70,000 a year for 2 
years. This figure, Mr. President, of 
70,000, is the number of quota immi- 
grants admitted to the United States in 
the year 1947. Incidentally that num- 
ber is larger than the number of those 
admitted in any year since the year 1931. 

In my view, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan alters the bill in such 
a way that it departs entirely from its 
original theory. The original theory was 
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to admit an experimental number of 50,- 
000 a year for an experimental period of 
2 years. The idea was that atthe end 
of that period Congress could take an- 
other look at the matter. The amend- 
ment doubles that number and increases 
the number to be admitted very sub- 
stantially. 

There is one other change made by the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. It provides that the persons ad- 
mitted as displaced persons shall be 
charged against the quota of so-called 
quota immigrants to be admitted under 
the existing law. It seems to me that 
the amendment should appeal to Mem- 
bers of the Senate who feel that 200,000 
is entirely too large a number with which 
to experiment under existing circum- 
stances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by ‘the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem]. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
desire to be heard very briefly upon the 
substitute. In doing so, I wish to review 
this legislation in a summary way so that 
we may dispose of the question within a 
short time. 

The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute makes two changes in the bill as 
it has been amended up to this point. 
The first change, as stated by the able 
Senator from Missouri, is as to numbers. 
The second change is a provision that 
those who enter this country under the 
displaced-persons law shall be charged to 
the quota of the country from which they 
come or of which they are nationals. I 
am advised that the latter provision is 
written into the bill which is now before 
the House of Representatives for consid- 
eration. We therefore have two differ- 
ences between the bill which has been 
before the Senate, as amended up to this 
time, and the substitute now offered. 

The committee which reported the bill 
which gave the Senate an opportunity 
to vote upon this question provided, first, 
that. 50,000 a year should be admitted 
for 2 years, making a total of 100,000 dis- 
placed persons to enter the country with- 
in that time. It further provided that 50 
percent of the persons to enter the coun- 
try should come from those lands which 
de facto had been annexed by a foreign 
country. It further provided that 50 
percent of the persons who should come 
to this country under the displaced-per- 
sons law should be persons who worked 
in agriculture. 

There is provision for the creation of 
a@ commission. There is provision for 
examination into the background and 
qualifications of displaced persons, to see 
whether or not they meet the regular re- 
quirements for immigrants into the 
United States. 

We have made considerable progress 
during the debate, which has been ex- 
tended. The only difference which has 
been brought about in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee has been with 
respect to the change of numbers. 
Many feel that the number adopted by 
the Senate is too high. I recall how the 
committee labored over the question, on 
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the basis of the facts available—not only 
evidence which was submitted before the 
committee and evidence in the record 
which was made before the committee 
of the House of Representatives, but also 
testimony and visual evidence gathered 
on a trip to Europe. 

Many factors played their part in the 
conclusions of the committee when it 
arrived at the figure of 50,000. Those 
who served upon the committee have 
stood by the bill. We voted for the 
number recommended by the commit- 
tee, but it was the wish of the majority 
of the Senate to change it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Senator, but I do not want the 
impression left that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the cormittee that 
100,000 should be the limit of those to 
be admitted in 2 years. I am sure that 
the Senator did not mean to leave that 
impression. He will remember that two 
members of the subcommittee of five 
voted in the subcommittee, and four 
or five Senators of the full committee 
voted in the full committee that 100,000 
be admitted annually. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that my state- 
ment was that the subcommittee made 
that recommendaticn to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee, and that the Judiciary 
Committee, in turn, recommended the 
number of 50,000 to the Senate. I have 
not said, and I do not say, that all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee or all mem- 
bers of the full Judiciary Committee 
agreed upon the figure of 50,000 reported 
in the bill. But since my able friend 
from Kentucky has raised the question, 
I remind him that the figure of 100.000 
was the largest figure suggested to the 
subcommittee which dealt with the sub- 
ject for entrance in the next year. Lesser 
figures were also recommended. I re- 
call—and I am sure the Senator from 
Kentucky will recall—that a figure of 
75,000 was submitted for consideration. 
The substitute amendment tries to reach 
a compromise between the figure in the 
committee bill and the view expressed 
earlier in these discussions, and approved 
by a vote of the Senate, namely, the 
figure of 100,000 a year. 

I feel that the Senate, with unanimity 
of feeling in sustaining its committee, 
can very well support the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. There is 
reason for the figure of 70,000 which is 
suggested. Last year that was the ap- 
proximate number of quota immigrants 
who entered the United States. As has 
been stated, that was the largest num- 
ber to enter in any one year for several 
years. So I feel that we may do well 
to support the substitute and let it be- 
come the bill of the Senate. Let it more 
nearly represent the report of the com- 
mittee, sustaining the committee, and let 
it go to conference with the House, un- 
less the House sees fit to pass the bill 
which we pass. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from West Virginia whether, in setiing 
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a number which is the sum total of the 
current quota, we are not in some way 
completely changing the basis of selec- 
tion as compared with that in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I will say to 
the Senator from Vermont that we are 
not changing the basis of selection. We 
are simply changing the number. 
Whatever the figure might be, it would 
not change the other provisions of the 
bill or the basis of selection. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Unfortunately, we 
do not have the substitute bill before us. 
I am trusting to my recollection of what 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
said in describing it. I judged that the 
quotas were to be the guide. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. As I under- 
stand the substitute, the quotas are not 
to be the guide. The fact that 70,000 
was the number used was based upon 
reason, because 70,000 nonquota immi- 
grants entered the country in the past 
year. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I answer 
further? 

Whatever the number might be, it 
would not affect the workings of the 
mechanism or the administration of the 
law. However, the figure of 70,000 comes 
nearer the figure of 50,000, which was 
recommended by the committee after 
extended discussion of the subject, than 
does the previous action of the Senate. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Let me now ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether the sub- 
stitute coincides with the bill before us 
in every other respect. 

Mr. KEM. Except in one other respect, 
to which Ireferred. The substitute pro- 
vides that the number of displaced per- 
sons shall be charged against the quota 
which comes in under existing law. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is the point 
which I may have misunderstood. If it 
is charged against the quota, does that 
mean that none beyond the quota may be 
admitted? 

Mr. KEM. It merely means that the 
number of displaced persons admitted 
shall be charged against the quota. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Does the quota be- 
come a minus quantity under certain cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
I may reply to the question, it is the cus- 
tom today, when anyone is permitted into 
the country by special enactment, to 
charge such admission against the quota 
whenever the quota number is available. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is the number of 
those admitted to be charged against an 
accumulated quota, or the unused quota 
for past years? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. It is not to 
be charged against an accumulated 
quota, but against the quota fixed by law. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Again I ask, does 
not this provision change the whole plan 
of operation of the bill from that set 
forth in the original bill? Does not this 
proposal change it to a strict immigra- 
tion-quota bill? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It does not. It 
simply mortgages—that is the word 
which has been used—the quotas fixed 
under the law. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. That means that 
the quotas may be exceeded, and that 
the numbers admitted may be taken out 
of the subsequent immigration quotas. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is my under- 
standing. The quota may be exceeded 
up to 50 percent. 

Mr. President, let me read the lan- 
guage. I understand it was taken from 
the proposed House bili, which has not 
yet been acted upon, although it has been 
reported from the committee in the 
House of Representatives: 

Upon the issuance of an immigration visa 
to any eligible displaced person or eligible 
displaced orphan as provided for in this act, 
the consular officer shall use a quota number 
from the immigration quota of the country 
of the alien’s nationality as defined in section 
12 of the act of May 26, 1924 (U.S. C., title 8, 
sec, 212) for the fiscal year then current at 
the time or the next succeeding year in which 
a quota number is available: Provided, That 
no quota shall be so used by more than 50 
percent in any fiscal year. 


Mr. FLANDERS. Can the Senator 
from West Virginia give assurances that 
the simple 50 percent addition does not 
change the way in which the displaced 
persons will be admitted or the countries 
from which they will be admitted? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In my opinion it 
does not. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It seems to me that 
something more than a curbstone opin- 
ion is required. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Well, that is my 
best opinion, whether it be curbstone or 
otherwise. 

We have done this sort of thing time 
and again. For instance, if relief is 
granted to a certain person who stays 
in the United States and is granted per- 
manent residence in the United States, 
if he is to be charged to the Greek quota, 
that charge is made against the first 
number that is available. That does not 
affect the Greek quota, except it mort- 
gages the quota in the future. That is 
my understanding of this language. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, my 
best guess is that this proposal will 
change the number of persons admitted 
under the original bill. From this dis- 
cussion I have no assurance that it will 
not do so. 

I further observe that it will reopen 
a question which this body has already 
decided—namely, the numbers of per- 
sons to be brought into the United States 
under this displaced persons bill in the 
two succeeding years. ‘ 

Since it changes action which the 
Senate already has taken, and since we 
have only this very vague assurance as 
to its not changing the classes and the 
countries from which these people shall 
be admitted, I hope and trust that the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
may say that it is my opinion, and I am 
so advised by those who have studied this 
particular language, that this proposal 
will not change the number of such per- 
sons who can enter the United States. 
If I thought it would, I would not be in 
favor of it, because the bill as brought 
forth from the committee has been 
adopted by the Senate, so far as that 
phase of it is concerned. : 
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I favor the substitute, and I hope it 
will be adopted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Even though it does not 
change the selection of the displaced per- 
sons of the different nationalities to be 
admitted, does it not mean that if the 
displaced persons admitted to this coun- 
try are charged against the quotas, there 
might not be any normal quota immigra- 
tion from those countries for possibly 20 
or 30 years? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. There is a lim- 
itation of up to 50 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that under no circumstances would the 
quota for a country for 1 year be reduced 
more than 50 percent? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. But it could be reduced 
50 percent, could it? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question has not yet been put. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Michigan 
before the question as to the yeas and 
nays is put. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it is well for the Senate to de- 
liberate for a few moments upon the 
substitute. It has not been read or print- 
ed. I think it is well for us to consider 
what we are about to vote upon. 

As I have read this proposal, it at- 
tempts to change the amendment which 
was added to the bill, providing that 200,- 
000 persons be brought in on nonquota 
visas. The substitute would admit, in the 
first year, 70,000; and in the 2 years 140,- 
000. I can see perfectly well why those 
who advocated a total admission of 100,- 
000 would now call this proposal a com- 
promise. But if the Senate now votes 
for the substitute, it will, in effect, be 
changing the previous vote by which the 
Senate determined that the total number 
admitted should be 200,000. 

Mr. President, something further will 
be done by the substitute, if it is adopted. 
If it is adopted, this bill will not then be 
a displaced-persons nonquota bill. It 
will not be a bill for the relief of dis- 
placed persons, to bring them to the 
United States at one time and to charge 
them to a nonquota arrangement; but 
it will charge 50 percent to each year’s 
quota, so that in the case of Poland, 
which has a quota of approximately 7,300 
for each year, approximately 3,500, or 
one-half of the annual quota, could be 
charged against the quota for 1 year; 
and if 15,000 Poles were brought to the 
United States under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act it would not be possible for 
the regular quota numbers of Poland to 
enter the United States for some 5 years. 

Mr. President, under the quota system 
we have an arrangement, whereby rela- 
tives and dependents are permitted to 
enter the United States to the extent of 
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50 percent of the regular quota for any 
1 year. This substitute would interfere 
with that arrangement, too. Then this 
bill would not be a nonquota bill, but it 
would be a quota bill; it would charge to 
the future quotas the numbers of such 
persons admitted; and then the bill 
would not be a quota bill. Then we would 
have to reverse the decision we previous- 
ly had made; instead of saying that 
200,000 displaced persons may be ad- 
mitted, as we have previously voted, we 
would say that 140,000 persons would be 
admitted. 

I hope the Senate will not change the 
number it has already determined upon, 
and I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
quota proposal. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
do not care to discuss the matter further, 
because I feel that we understand the 
substitute measure which changes the 
number from 100,000 a year to 170,000 
for 2 years. 

I wish to state that in advocating the 
substitute I speak in my own right as a 
Member of the Senate. I am not speak- 
ing for the committee. I think it fair 
to the other members of the committee 
to make that statement at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I myself 
feel very strongly that if we are going 
to try to do our share in this world 
problem, we should admit at least 200,000 
of these displaced persons. I think to 
handle this matter in a minor way, to 
handle it in a way which, in effect, will 
be a trivial way, will not do much good, 
and will not be a contribution to solving 
what is one of the great world problems 
today. 

I certainly hope we retain the figures 
presently in the bill. 

Mr. DOMNELL. Mr. President, I was 
one of the members of the committee 
and, as such, I favored admitting 50,000 
persons a year, rather than 100,000 a 
year. However, it seems to me that the 
Senate has considered the question of 
the numbers to be admitted. Tomy mind 
there is very much force in what the Sen- 
ator from Michigan has said, namely, 
that the Senate has already debated this 
question and has determined the number 
which ‘t deems proper to be admitted. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that by 
following the plan of charging the num- 
bers who enter the United States against 
the quotas, we shall be very considerably 
veering away from the general plan of 
the bill as presented by the subcommit- 
tee. 

For the reasons I have just indicated, 
although I personally favored admitting 
50,000 a year, inasmuch as the Senate has 
previously determined the number which 
it deems proper to be admitted, I am 
quite willing to abide by that decision of 
the Senate; and I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem]. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that those of us who are supporting 
this bill and the various amendments to 
it have done so in the firm belief that 
the figure 200,000 is the smallest figure 
we can agree upon at this time, and that 
the proposed substitute bill should be 
rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered; have 
they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. MALONE] is 
detained on official business and is paired 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BusHFIeLD] who is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Witey] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THyYeE], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILson] are detained on offi- 
cial business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] would vote “nay.” 

The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrewstTER] and the senior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. WurITE] are necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting, the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarK.Ley], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKE.tLar] the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr, SPARKMAN], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr, BarKLEy] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEwarT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SpaRKMAN]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland would 
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vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ala- 
bama would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS--27 
Byrd Hawkes McFarland 
Capehart Hickenlooper Moore 
Connally Hoey O’Daniel 
Dworshak Holland Revercomb 
Eastland Jenner Robertson, Va. 
_ Ellender Johnston, S.C. Russell 
Feazel Kem Stennis 
George Langer Umstead 
Gurney McClellan Williams 
NAYS—50 
Aiken Flanders Morse 
Baldwin Pulbright Murray 
Ball Green Myers 
Bricker Hatch oO’Conor 
Bridges Hayden O’Mahoney 
Brooks Hill Pepper 
Buck Ives Reed 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore Smith 
Capper Knowland Taft 
Chavez Lodge Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McGrath Vandenberg 
Donnell McMahon Watkins 
Downey Magnuson Wherry 
Ecton Martin Young 
Ferguson Millikin 
NOT VOTING—19 
Barkley Maybank Tydings 
Brewster Robertson, Wyo. Wagner 
Bushfield Sparkman White 
McCarran Stewart Wiley 
McCarthy Taylor Wilson 
McKellar Thye 
Malone Tobey 


So Mr. KEm’s amendment in the nature 
of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is no pending amendment, 
and I understand that there are no fur- 
ther amendments, I suggest that we 
might proceed to the third reading of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
—m is on the third reading of the 

ill? 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, like 
many other Senator=, I have voted for 
every liberalizing amendment which has 
been offered to this bill, not only the 
amendment increasing from 100,000 to 
200,000 the total number of displaced 
persons who may be admitted, but also 
amendments broadening the scope and, I 
believe, the fairness of the bill itself. 
The measure, as amended by this body, 
is the only one which appears to have a 
chance of passage by the Senate, and 
* am therefore compelled to vote for it 
despite its most sericus defects and dis- 
criminatory features. I am voting for it 
because it may permit even a handful 
of displaced persons to enter this country, 
and because it will enable us to offer a 
hand of friendship and a haven for some 
of those unfortunate persons, no matter 
how small the number may be. 

Just as we are upon the threshold of 
final vote upon the bill, in view of the 
emergency of the situation, I cannot re- 
frain from making a few observations 
with regard, at least, to the appalling 
inadequacy of the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. 
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In the New York Times of February 11, 
1948, there was an advertisement in favor 
of the Stratton bill, which I think fairly 
well comprehends and symbolizes the 
situation. 

These are the facts— 


The editorial says— 
Three years after the war there are almost 


a million displaced persons in western 
Europe. 


This bill takes care of 200,000 in 2 
years. They represent almost all re- 
ligions. Approximately 80 percent are 
Christians of various denominations; 20 
percent are Jews. Most of the displaced 
persons are natives of Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia. Others come 
from Yugoslavia, Greece, Russia, and 
various other European countries. 

Yet, Mr. President, this bill, as has 
previously been pointed out, gives pref- 
erence to a minority of the displaced per- 
sons clamoring today for admission and 
sanctuary in this, our free country. It 
has already been stated for the Recorp 
by other Senators, but I reiterate that 
if we consider the German territory it 
will be found that the Baltic States, 
under the language of the bill, get half of 
all the quotas that are to be accommo- 
dated, the Balts having 171,000 and the 
Jews having 128,100. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who among the displaced persons 
have been so persecuted, so cruelly mas- 
sacred and butchered, as have been the 
Jewish people? Why the justification 
for laying down in the bill itself an abso- 
lute requirement that 50 percent of the 
persons to be benefited shall come from 
a minority-population area, so far as dis- 
placed persons are concerned? 

In the second place, Mr. President, I 
have the figure from the International 
Refugee Organization that from the Bal- 
tic countries they have in their custody 
and care 136,919, from the three coun- 
tries of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
whereas they have in their custody from 
all countries displaced Jews to the num- 
ber of 170,748. One hundred and seventy 
thousand Jews, one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand Balts; yet we give 50 per- 
cent of the available quota to the Balts. 
That is discrimination against those who 
deserve to be equally the beneficiaries of 
the haven of refuge we are offering here 
in America. 

In the third place, the bill lays down 
conditions which also have the effect of 
discriminating, I humbly submit, against 
the Jewish people. It provides that 50 
percent of the people who get visas, who 
come within the reach and benefit of the 
bill, must have had agricultural back- 
ground, experience, and training in the 
country frem which they come. It 
happens that the pattern of the economy, 
the pattern of life, of those people in the 
areas whence they come, did not put half 
of them into that category. There again 
criteria have been laid down which, if 
not by design, at least by effect, discrimi- 
nate against the most persecuted of all 
the displaced people. If their case does 
not appeal to the human conscience then 
no amount of suffering is capable of mov- 
ing the human heart. 

I do not know that the agricultural de- 
mand for labor in this country justifies 
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the assignment of half of all those who 
come in under the bill to the various ag- 
ricultural communities. There may be 
instances, isolated areas, where farm ]a- 
bor may be needed, yet I have not been 
satisfied that agricultural labor is more 
needed in this country as a whole than 
labor is needed in many other activities 
of our economy. 

At least I have an article from the New 
York Times which tells of how there has 
been an effort by employers and employ- 
ees in the garment trade to bring in 2,000 
tailors from among these displaced per- 
sons, and they have not been permitted 
to do so. There are jobs available in in- 
dustry for skilled tailors among the dis- 
placed persons, yet we do not give them 
their equal share. They have to be dis- 
tributed and allocated among the geo- 
graphical areas of this country, so that 
half of them at least will go to such areas, 
instead of to the varous industrial and 
service activities. 

Mr. President, I say that if not by de- 
sign at least by effect the bill discrimi- 
nates against the Jews, and also against 
the farm worker, whether the need may 
exist for farta labor in all the communi- 
ties of this country or not. 

In the next place, I had hoped that the 
sponsors of certain amendments dealing 
with the standards of admission were go- 
ing to press for votes.on what I thought 
were excellent amendments. I refer par- 
ticularly to amending the qualifications 
for admission, the criteria to determine 
the eligible classes, on page 2 and the top 
of page 3. The conditions in the bill are 
as follows: They must be people who are 
qualified under the immigration laws of 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence. I am not raising any question 
about that standard. I do question No. 
3, “who is a person of a vocation, skill, 
or occupation needed in the locality in 
the United States in which such person 
proposes to reside.” 

In the first place, Mr. President, in this 
bill designed to help supply needed labor 
to agriculture, or is the bill aimed to 
provide sanctuary for a displaced, a 
persecuted, a miserable, a wretched, a 
homeless people? 

In the next place, it lays down a cri- 
terion that may not have any just and 
fair relationship to the need of the per- 
son to be rescued. There may be people 
more needing rescue who may not have 
these requisite skills which may happen 
to be desired in certain portions of the 
American economy. 

Again, No. 4, on page 2, line 21, “and 
for whom assurances in accordance with 
the regulations of the Commission have 
been given that such person, if admitted 
into the United States, will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other 
person from employment.” How can we 
say that they can be admitted with as- 
surance that they will not displace some 


other worker in the American economy? 


How can we tell with minute accuracy 
just what will be the economic effect of 
their coming? How can we say, again, 
Mr. President, that we will not make any 
sacrifice “in order to give you sanctuary, 
we will not receive you unless it is to our 
benefit that you be permitted to come’’? 
That is all right in the service of the 
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national interest, but if it be the basis 
upon which the bill is passed, let us 
claim no moral or Christian credit for 
it, for we are Only serving ourselves by 
the criteria which the displaced persons 
must meet as provided in the language of 
the bill. 

“Will be suitably employed without dis- 
placing some other person from employ- 
ment and that such person, and the 
members of such person’s family who 
shall accompany such person and who 
propose to live with such person, shall 
not become public charges.” That is in 
the present immigration law. That is a 
condition applicable to any immigrant 
coming into this country. I shall not 
speak specifically about that except to 
say that I wonder what sort of a coun- 
try we would have today if only the well 
to do, if only those had been admitted 
who had some financial sponsor of re- 
sponsible character here to receive them, 
to guarantee that they would not be pub- 
lic charges when they came. I ask the 
question, how many poor people, whose 
labor and whose brawn and whose strug- 
gles have helped to build America, could 
ever have gotten into the United States 
under such criteria of admission as 
those? 

Has it become impossible for a poor 
man or a poor woman to come to this 
land of the free and have an opportu- 
nity to make a future? It seems to me 
as if we are going to admit only those 
who do not hurt us at all, or those who 
have some responsible relatives here who 
have already made a success, or those 
who are going to be sponsored and given 
sanctuary by some sort of an organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Along the lines sug- 
gested by the Senator from Florida, 
where would Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, New York, Philadelphia, and all the 
other industrial cities of the country be, 
if there had always been such a regula- 
tion in the immigration laws?. 

Mr. PEPPER. America would not 
have been the America we have today if 
it had not been for the immigrants who 
poured across our borders and took upon 
their strong shoulders the work of build- 
ing America, and, thank God, we did not 
ask whether they had any rich relatives 
in America when they came. If we had 
laid down that criterion, many of us 
would never have gotten here, because 
our ancestors would not have arrived. 

Mr. President, this is a bill for the for- 
tunate, those who have some sponsor in 
America who will give them sanctuary 
and guarantee that they will never be- 
come public charges. 

I call attention to another condition 
which appears at the top of page 3. It 
must be shown that they will have safe 
and sanitary housing available to them 
without displacing some other person 
from such housing. Where are the empty 
houses into which they are going to be 
put? Where is the safe and sanitary 
housing project which is now empty 
awaiting them? If we are not going to 
receive anybody except to put him in a 
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vacant house or a vacant apartment or 
a vacant room, how many are we going 
to receive? In other words, I am begin- 
ning to wonder what we are really going 
to accomplish by the bill. It looks as if 
it has been so tightly drawn, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that nothing can get through it. 
I raise the very serious question not only 
about the morality of such criteria in 
what appears to be a moral bill, but I 
raise the question whether with the con- 
ditions attached it will do any good to 
anybody at all. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would the Senator 
from Florida kindly designate the build- 
ing accommodations around Plymouth 
Rock when the Mayflower landed there? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think it would be well 
to say that these immigrants shall have 
the same housing accommodations that 
were available to the Puritans who came 
to Plymouth Rock. But the Puritans 
who came to Plymouth Rock found some 
habitation, and these pilgrims who come 
here, if they are permitted to come at all, 
will build their habitation. 

Oh, but it may be said, “We want to be 
sure that the people who come are re- 
sponsible.” Mr. President, we are all in- 
terested in that. And I may call atten- 
tion to section 6 of the bill on page 7, as 
follows: 

No eligible displaced person shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States unless there 
shall have first been a thorough investiga- 
tion and written report made and prepared 
by such agency of the Government of the 
United States as the President shall desig- 
nate, regarding such person’s character, his- 
tory, and eligibility under this act. 


Now thatis proper. Everyone, I think, 
must have his character, his history, and 
his eligibility examined by competent au- 
thority designated by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, what more criteria, 
what other criteria should be required? 
That they be of good character. We 
know that they have been persecuted for 
their convictions. They were not Quis- 
lings. They were not willing to accept 
the terms of a master who would have 
given them sanctuary. These are peaple 
who would not go home because they 
were not willing to submit to the onerous 
burdens which might be imposed upon 
them by a regime they hated. These 
are people who have been willing to give 
up home and family and ambition and 
careers to preserve a conviction they 
cherished close to their hearts. 

I say, Mr. President, that if they have 
lived in these concentration camps—DP 
camps, as we call them, by a milder 
name—if they have been persecuted be- 
cause of conscience, if most of them 
fought as our allies against our enemies, 
and if we discover by investigation that 
they are of good character, what else 
should we require? Why limit the 
number who can come to the fortunate 
who have rich sponsoring relatives here 
who can guarantee they will never fail 
and become a public charge? Why say, 
“No, you cannot come until half of you 
find a place on the farms of America, and 
until you can find a house, or an apart- 
ment, or a room that nobody else needs 
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or is occupying, and until we can be sure 
that you are not displacing a man, wom- 
an, boy, or girl from any job they now 
may have?” 

I ask Senators if that is the kind of 
bill we want to hold out as affording a 
refuge, relief, and sanctuary to those 
miserable wretches in the displaced per- 
sons camps of Europe. When they read 
that, Mr. President, are they going to 
fall on their knees in homage to America 
and say, “Thank God, America has lost 
none of her great character or her high 
purpose or her generous sentiments’? 

Mr. President, I realize there are some 
who think that immigration is a menace 
to this country. I, of course, respect 
their sentiments, but I do not agree with 
their conclusions. There are some who 
think immigrants will mean fewer jobs 
for the employed in this country. I hap- 
pen to have some figures here which I 
think indicate the contrary. 

In 1880 there was an increase of 24.8 
percent in the population of the United 
States, but the gainfully employed in 
America increased 30.7 percent, an in- 
crease of 6 percent greater than the in- 
crease in population. 

By 1900 the population increase was 
21 percent, but the gainfully employed 
increased 27.9 percent, nearly 8 percent 
more gainfully employed than the popu- 
lation increase. 

By 1910, when the population had in- 
creased 21 percent, the gainfully employ- 
ed increased in excess of 31 percent, or 
more than 10 percent greater than the 
population increase. 

1920 was the only one of the decades 
when the contrary occurred. The popu- 
lation increase was 15 percent, and the 
gainfully employed only 9 percent. 

But by 1930, while the population in- 
creased 15 percent, the gainfully em- 
ployed increased 17.3 percent. 

By 1940 the population increased 7.2 
percent and the gainfully employed in- 
creased 9.1 percent. 

So, Mr. President, within the bounds 
of any kind of reason more people with 
strength and skill and courage, coming 
to us will build a greater America. They 
will not break down or wreck the Amer- 
ica we have. All our history proves it. 
Some of the most prosperous decades in 
American history were those when we 
had immigration flowing unrestricted 
upon these shores. I do not now propose 
unrestricted immigration into America, 
yet, Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to say so, I am somewhat embarrassed 
that it appears to be the conclusion of 
the Senate that we can accommodate 
only 200,000 in 2 years, and provide in 
addition that they must meet the criteria 
I spoke of a moment ago. 

We are a nation of 145,000,000. Yet 
we can take but 100,000 a year for 2 
years. 

Mr. President, I have here figures pro- 
vided by the International Geneva Or- 
ganization on the resettlement of people. 
The statement shows that Canada said 
she would take 60,000 at the time the 
publication was issued. Australia said 
she would take 30,000. South American 
countries said they would take 80,000. 
Argentina said she would take 25,000. 
Brazil said she would take 12,000. Bel- 
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gium said she would take 60,000. France 
said she would take 40,000 to 50,000. The 
United Kingdom said she would take 
60,000. At that time we were taking 
30,090 by Executive order. Now we pro- 
pose to take a total in 2 years of 
200,000 of these miserable people, pro- 
vided, Mr. President, they have a rich 
sponsor in America, provided half of 
them have had agricultural experience 
and skill and will be distributed over the 
agricultural areas of America, and pro- 
vided it can be shown that they will 
have a place in which to reside, that 
they will have a house, an apartment, a 
room, or a quonset hut, or a tent, and 
provided further, Mr. President, that 
they happen to come from the favored 
area, the Baltic area, which is given a 
preference in the bill. 

Mr. President, a little while ago we had 
before us the Stratton bill, which offered 
sanctuary to 400,000 in 4 years. That 
was little enough. I do not know what 
ever happened to that bill. Ido not know 
why 400,000 was found to be too many. 
Who said it was too many, and what was 
the basis and justification of the finding 
that they could not be absorbed? We 
have added millions to our population, 
and we have the highest level of employ- 
ment we have ever had, and the highest 
national income we have ever had. It 
does not seem that the mere addition of 
contributing population tends to render 
a disservice to our country. 

I close by reading lines which should be 
read by every school child in America, 
and by every citizen in this broad land 
upon some patriotic occasion when we 
are being reminded of the great spirit 
and soul of the American people. Sena- 
tors know what it is. It is the inscrip- 
tion on that beacon which stands in New 
York Harbor to invite the people of the 
world to sanctuary in America: 

COLOSSUS 
(By Emma Lazarus) 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With —— limbs astride from land to 
and; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand ‘ 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
cries she 
With silent lips. 
poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


I wonder if we should not add a post- 
script under those moving words on the 
Statue of Liberty, saying, “This does not 
today offer America’s welcome or invita- 
tion to the teeming and tortured millions 
of the world.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 


“Give me your tired, your 
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Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. BrewsTERr] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD] who is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin {[Mr. WILEY] would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Tospey] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Ture], and the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Witson], are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, the Senator from 
Minnesota, and the Senator from Iowa 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED], and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
WuiteE], are necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BarkKtey], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysanx], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. TayLor] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKEttar], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs], and the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. WacNER] are 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BarKLey] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrncs] is paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
Lar]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. May- 
BANK]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would vote “‘yea,” and 
the Senator from South Carolina would 
vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS--63 
Aiken Butler Donnell 
Baldwin Cain Downey 
Ball Capehart Dworshak 
Bricker Capper Ecton 
Bridges Chavez Ferguson 
Brooks Cooper Flanders 
Buck Cordon Fulbright 
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Green Langer O'Mahoney 
Gurney Lodge Pepper 
Hatch Lucas Revercomb 
Hayden McFarland Robertson, Va. 
Hickenlooper McGrath Saltonstall 
Hill McMahon Smith 
Hoey Magnuson Taft 
Holland Malone Thomas, Utah 
Ives Martin Umstead 
Jenner Millikin Vandenberg 
Johnson, Colo. Morse Watkins 
Kem Murray Wherry 
Kilgore Myers Williams 
Knowland O’Conor Young 
NAYS—13 

Byrd George Russell 
Connally Hawkes Stennis 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. Thomas, Okla. 
Ellender McClellan 
Feazel O’Daniel 

NOT VOTING—20 
Barkley Moore Tobey 
Brewster Reed Tydings 
Bushfield Robertson, Wyo. Wagner 
McCarran Sparkman White 
McCarthy Stewart Wiley 
McKellar Taylor Wilson 
Maybank Thye 


So the bill (S. 2242) was passed. 
The bill as passed is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
Sec: 2. When used in this act the term— 

(a) “Commission” means the Displaced 
Persons Commission created pursuant to this 
act; 

(b) “Displaced person” means any dis- 
placed person or refugee as defined in Annex 
I of the Constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization and who is the concern 
of the International Refugee Organization. 

(c) “Eligible displaced person” means a 
displaced person as defined in subsection (b) 
above, (1) who on or after September 1, 1939, 
and on or before December 22, 1945, entered 
Germany, Austria, or Italy and who on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, was in Italy or the American 
sector, the British sector, or the French 
sector of either Berlin or Vienna or the 
American zone, the British zone, or the 
French zone of either Germany or Austria; 
or a person who, having resided in Germany 
or Austria, was a victim of persecution by 
the Nazi government and was detained in, or 
was obliged to flee from such persecution and 
was subsequently returned to, one of these 
countries as a result of enemy action, or of 
war circumstances, and on January 1, 1948, 
was in one of said sectors or zones but had 
not on January 1, 1948, been firmly resettled 
therein, and (2) who is qualified under the 
immigration laws of the United States for 
permanent residence, and (3) who is a per- 
son of a vocation, skill, or occupation needed 
in the locality in the United States in which 
such person proposes to reside, and (4) for 
whom assurances in accordance with the reg- 
ulations of the Commission have been given 
that such person, if admitted into the United 
States, will be suitably employed without 
displacing some other person from employ- 
ment and that such person, and the mem- 
bers of such person’s family who shall ac- 
company such person and who propose to 
live with such person, shall not become pub- 
lic charges and will have safe, and sanitary 
housing without displacing some other per- 
son from such housing. The spouse, and 
unmarried dependent child under 21 years 
of age, of an eligible displaced person shall, 
if otherwise qualified for admission into the 
United States for permanent residence, also 
be deemed an eligible displaced person. 

(d) “Eligible displaced orphan” means a 
displaced person (1) who is under the age 
of 14 years, and (2) who is qualified under 
the immigration laws of the United States 
for admission into the United States for 
permanent residence, and (3) who is an 
orphan because of the death or disappear- 
ance of both parents, and (4) who, on or 
before the effective date of this act, was in 
Italy or in the American zone, the British 
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zone, or the French zone of either Germany 
or Austria, and (5) for whom satisfactory 
assurances in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Commission have been given 
that such person, if admitted into the United 
States, will be cared for properly. 

Sec. 3. In addition to persons admissible 
as immigrants under other laws of the United 
States, and subject to the provisions of this 
act, a number of eligible displaced persons 
and eligible displaced orphans not to exceed 
200,000 may be admitted into the United 
States for permanent residence during the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1949, and June 
30, 1950, of which number not more than 
100,000 may be admitted during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949. 

Eligible displaced persons and eligible dis- 
placed orphans may be permitted entry into 
the United States pursuant to this act irre- 
spective of nationality: Provided, however, 
That not less than 50 percent of the visas 
issued pursuant to this act shall be avail- 
able exclusively to eligible displaced persons 
and eligible displaced orphans whose place of 
origin or country of nationality has been 
annexed by a foreign power. Priority in the 
issuance of visas shall be given first to those 
eligible displaced orphans who, on January 
1, 1948, were located in displaced-persons 
camps and centers, and second to eligible 
displaced persons who during World War II 
bore arms against the enemies of the United 
States and are unable or unwilling to return 
to the countries of which they are nationals 
because of persecution or fear of persecution 
on account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ions, and third, to other eligible displaced 
persons who, on January 1, 1947, were lo- 
cated in displaced-persons camps and ceh- 
ters, but in exceptional cases visas may be 
issued to those eligible displaced orphans and 
eligible displaced persons located outside of 
displaced-persons camps and centers upon a 
showing, in accordance with the regulations 
of the Commission, of special circumstances 
which would justify such issuance. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby created a Commis- 
sion to be known as the Displaced Persons 
Commission, consisting of three members to 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a 
term ending June 30, 1951. Each member of 
the Commission shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum. The Commission 
shall be empowered to incur such obliga- 
tions and to employ such assistants, within 
the limits of its appropriation, as may be 
necessary. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sum of money as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission to 
discharge its duties. It shall be the duty of 
the Commission to formulate and issue regu- 
lations, necessary under the provisions of 
this act, and in compliance therewith, for 
the admission into the United States of eligi- 
ble displaced persons and eligible displaced 
orphans. The Commission shall formulate 
and issue regulations for the purpose of 
obtaining the most general distribution and 
settlement of persons admitted under this 
act throughout the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, and not less than 
50 percent of the visas issued pursuant to 
this act shall be available exclusively to eli- 
gible displaced persons who have been pre- 
viously engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
who will be employed in the United States 
in agricultural pursuits: Provided, however, 
That the wife, and unmarried dependent 
child or children under 21 years of age, of 
each of such persons may, in accordance with 
the regulations of the Commission, be 
deemed to be of that class of persons who 
have been previously engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and who will be employed in the 
United States in agricultural pursuits. It 
shall also be the duty of the Commission to 
report on February 1, 1949, and each year 
thereafter to the President and to the Con- 
gress on the situation regarding eligible dis- 
placed orphans and displaced persons. Such 
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report shall also include information respect- 
ing employment conditions, the housing sit- 
uation, the place and type of employment, 
and the residence of eligible displaced per- 
sons who have been admitted into the 
United States pursuant to the provisions of 
this act. At the end of its term the Com- 
mission shall make a final report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. 

Sec. 5. Every eligible displaced person, ex- 
cept an eligible displaced person who shall 
have derived his status because of being the 
unmarried dependent child under 21 years 
of age of an eligible displaced person, who 
shall be admitted into the United States shall 
report, on the Ist day of January and on 
the Ist day of July of each year until he shall 
have made four reports to the Commission, 
respecting the employment, place of employ- 
ment, and residence of such person and the 
memters of such person’s family and shail 
furnish such other information in connec- 
tion with said employment and residence 
as the Commission shall by regulation pre- 
scribe: Provided, That if such person enter 
the United States within 60 days prior to 
either the 1st day of January or the ist day 
of July, the first report need not be made 
until the next date on which a report ‘5s re- 
quired to be made. Such report shall be made 
to the Commission during its term and there- 
after to the Attorney General. Any person 
who willfully violates the provisions of this 
section shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not to exceed $500, or be imprisoned 
not more than 6 months, 

Sec. 6. No eligible displaced person shall be 
admitted into the United States unless there 
shall have first been a thorough investigation 
and written report made and prepared by 
such agency of the Government of the United 
States as the President shall designate, re- 
garding such person’s character, history, and 
eligibility under this act. The burden of 
proof shall be upon the person who seeks 
to establish his eligibility under this act, 
Any person who shall willfully make a mis- 
representation for the purpose of gaining 
admission into the United States as an eligi- 
ble displaced person shall thereafter not be 
admissible into the United States. No eligi- 
ble displaced person and no eligible displaced 
orphan shall be admitted into the United 
States under the provisions of this act except 
in pursuance to the regulations of the Com- 
mission but, except as otherwise expressly 
provided in this act, the administration of 
this act shall be by the officials who ad- 
minister the other immigration laws of the 
United States. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, all immigration laws, in- 
cluding deportation laws, shall be applicable 
to eligible displaced persons and eligible dis- 
placed orphans who are admitted into the 
United States pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 7. After June 30, 1948, no preference or 
priority shall be given to any person because 
of his status as a displaced person, or his 
status as an eligible displaced person, in the 
issuance of visas under the other immigration 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 8. An eligible displaced orphan (1) who 
is lav-fully adopted by man and wife who are 
citizens of the United States and who at the 
time of the adoption are in Italy or in the 
American zone, the British zone, or the 
French zone of either Germany or Austria, 
or (2) with respect to whom satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been made for adoption by 
man and wife who are citizens of the United 
States, in accordance with the laws of the 
State of residence of the adoptive parents, 
may after June 30, 1948, and until July 1, 
1950, be admitted into the United States as 
a nonquota immigrant. 

Sec. $. After June 30, 1948, and until July 
1, 1950, that part of section 3 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917, which ex- 
cludes from admission into the United States 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by 
any corporation, association, society, munic- 
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ipality, or foreign government, either directly 
or indirectly, shall not be applicable to elig- 
ible displaced persons and eligible displaced 
orphans. After June 30, 1948, and until 
June 30, 1950, eligible displaced persons and 
eligible displaced orphans shall be exempt 
from paying the fee for the issuance of an 
immigration visa and exempt from paying 
the head tax. 

Sec. 10. From and after the effective date 
of this act, all persons of German ethnic 
origin who were born in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia, and 
who on the effective date of this act reside 
in and are citizens of Germany or Austria 
shall, for the purposes of the immigration 
laws of the United States, be deemed to have 
been born in Germany or Austria. 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of State be, and 
is hereby, authorized and directed to im- 
mediately resume general consular activities 
in Germany and Austria to the end that the 
German and Austrian quotas shall be avail- 
able for applicants for immigration visas 
pursuant to the immigration laws. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
* TION INTRODUCED 


Additional bills and a joint resolution 
were introduced, read the first time, and, 
by unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Murray): 

S. 2788. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Leo Far- 
well Glenn, a Crow allottee, a patent in fee 
to certain lands; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(Mr. RUSSELL (for himself, Mr. Corpon, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Cain, Mr. MaGNuson, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. BALL, Mr. THYE, Mr. DworsHak, 
Mr. GeorGcE, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. PEPPER, and 
Mr. Murray) introduced Senate bill 2789, to 
provide emergency aid for the repair, restora- 
tion, or reconstruction of public facilities 
damaged or destroyed by certain catastro- 
phes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. TAFT: 

8. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution to print the 
monthly publication entitled “Economic 
Indicators” (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


EMERGENCY AID TO RESTORE PUBLIC 
FACILITIES DESTROYED BY RECENT 
CATASTROPHES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill, 
and request its appropriate reference. 
I desire to make a very brief statement 
on the bill. 

The bill is to provide emergency aid 
for the. repair or restoration of public 
facilities damaged or destroyed by cer- 
tain recent catastrophes. The bill, Mr. 
President, grew out of the fact that there 
were pending in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works two or three measures dealing 
with catastrophes in specific localities. 
It was prepared before the occurrence of 
the great catastrophe in the Pacific 
Northwest. After some discussions, par- 
ticipated in by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu], and myself, the 
bill has ample safeguards to protect the 
Federal interests, because it is provided 
that no grants can be made to assist local 
public agencies in the repairs or restora- 
tions, if they have adequate taxing ca- 
pacity or borrowing power to repair them 
on their own initiative. 
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The bill is offered on behalf of myself 
and the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], the junior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batu], the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THyYeE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], my colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. GreorcE], the senior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Pepprer], and 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. I earnestly hope that the 
committee to which the bill is referred 
will give it early consideration in order 
that a1 amendment providing appropria- 
tions for this purpose may be in order ‘n 
connection with the next deficiency bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that my colleague [Mr. CorpoNn] and 
I are very happy to join the Senator from 
Georgia in offering this bill. We want to 
express to the Senator, in behalf of our 
State, our appreciation for collaborating 
in the introduction of the bill. 

I have just received, within the last 
hour, the latest report on the flood con- 
ditions in the Pacific Northwest. The 
Columbia River is rising again, and it 
looks as though what we had hoped a few 
hours ago would be a receding flood is 
now going to create another crest, result- 
ing in thousands of acres being under 
water within the next few hours. The 
situation is becoming steadily worse. We 
need not only the authorization which 
the Senator from Georgia has provided 
for in his bill, but we shall need, in my 
judgment, to have the Congress of the 
United States pass, within the next few 
days, appropriations for the President’s 
emergency fund, so that money may be 
made available for expenditure by the 
President in affording immediate relief 
to that stricken area in the degree which 
is needed. As I said yesterday, it is 
rather shocking to discover that although 
the President at the present time has 
power to declare the area an emergency 
area, he does not have any money which 
he can spend to provide actual and im- 
mediate relief to the thousands upon 
thousands of stricken people. We shall 
need such funds, Mr. President, in order 
to take care of the immediate relief 
needs. 

I have been advised by telephone in the 
last hour that there is a need for an in- 
creased amount of National Guard equip- 
ment in the State of Oregon. We are 
calling upon the Army officials to see 
what can be done in the next few hours in 
supplying the State with such equipment, 
in the form of tents, blankets, and tent 
equipment needed to house what are now 
estimated at more than 20,000 people in 
the immediate Portland area, who are 
homeless tonight, and many thousands 
of whom do not have even temporary 
quarters. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I am sure that the heart of the Ameri- 
can people goes out to those of his con- 
stituency who are in such great distress. 
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For my part, I shall be glad to join with 
him in further measures for relief which 
I know will be necessary. This bill will 
be inadequate to care for the situation 
in Oregon. I shall be happy to join with 
him, and I am sure the Members of the 
Senate will be willing to devote in deal- 
ing with such a situation in this country 
as much as we have been attempting to 
spend for the benefit of citizens of other 
lands. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to join with the Senator from 
Georgia in the very important measure 
which he has offered. While he has so 
well stated that it will take care of long- 
range rehabilitation, there is great need 
for immediate emergency work, and we 
hope that tomorrow the Senators from 
Oregon and Washington, the two stricken 
areas, will present to Congress proposed 
legislation for an immediate appropria- 
tion which would have no conflict with 
the measure offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. The situation is growing 
worse. The foresight of the Senator 
from Georgia in having a measure pre- 
pared and ready to meet such a situa- 
tion is remarkable. The Senators from 
Oregon and the Senators from Wash- 
ington appreciate the opportunity to join 
in sponsoring the proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2789) to provide emergency aid for 
the repair, restoration, or reconstruction 
of public facilities damaged or destroyed 
by certain catastrophes, introduced by 
Mr. Russett (for himself, Mr. Corpon, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Carn, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. 
Youne, Mr. Batt, Mr. Toye, Mr. Dwor- 
sHAK, Mr. GeEorGcE, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, 
PEpper, and Mr. Murray), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Roscoe J. Ander- 
son, of Redding, Calif. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

REDDING, CauiF., May 25, 1948. 
Hon. HucH Butter, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I have received a page 
of the CoNGREssIONAL REcorD, covering a 
speech by you, entitled “Interpretation of 
Federal Statutes by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion.” I am delighted to receive this and to 
find your position on such a sound founda- 
tion, but I assure you the proposed method 
of handling the resale of power is even more 
unorthodox. 

Within the city of Redding, we own and 
operate our own power plant, and also our 
own water plant. We tried, at the end of 
1943, and on through 1944 and 1945, to buy 
power from the Bureau. About 2 years were 
spent in trying to arrive at an agreement 
with them. They spread their propaganda in 
the press, private talks, and public speeches 
trying to pressure us into signing what they 
called their contract. The contract as pro- 
posed by them contained a few lines as to 


the sale of power, and 17 long pages on the 
regulation and control of the city govern- 
ment in handling the power. They proposed 
to set up our office (although we had been 
managing our own power system for 25 years), 
control the personnel, establish rates, and 
maintain control on everything, including 
the disposition of revenues. Moreover, they 
included a pro rata clause which mearit that 
if they shut down one of the two generators, 
which they were then operating, we would 
receive only one-half the proposed quantity 
of power. Their first proposal was to run 
only one feeder line into the city. We have 
found that three separate lines are absolute- 
ly necessary, owing to sudden storms in this 
locality. For a year and a half during which 
they coerced us through the press and in 
other ways to sign their contract, they did 
not even suggest a price for the power. 

I am convinced that their proposals were 
entirely unconstitutional. They would cause 
us to sign away all of our rights under the 
tenth amendment. Such action is all too 
near the border line of treason for me to 
have anything to do with it. 

The Shasta Dam is only about 9 miles from 
us in a direct line, and a large part of the 
water stored in it is from rain and snow in 
our country. We naturally felt we should 
have the right to use some of the natural 
resources in our own territory. 

After each meeting the Bureau would 
promise to make concessions. Then they 
would immediately present us with a new 
contract containing the same unconstitu- 
tional provisions. Through all this time I 
Was a member of the city council, and I am 
now mayor of the city of Redding. As busi- 
nessmen we would like to buy the power 
where we can get it at the lowest price, con- 
sistent with good service; but as Americans 
we value the American way of life, the right 
to local self-government, more than we do 
cheap power. 

Under the Bureau proposal, the proposed 
contract, any complaint from any citizen 
concerning the operation of the power dis- 
trict would be referred to the Secretary of 
the Interior. Again and again I asked these 
gentlemen to cite the congressional statute 
which would always insist that they were 
compelled to take that stand by virtue of a 
law passed by Congress. 

Finally, we entered into a contract with 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which con- 
tract will expire in a couple of years, and 
before that time is up, if the Bureau will talk 
with us as businessmen and not as dictators, 
we would like to buy the power from them, 
in order to get the best price. In fact, I be- 


lieve our citizens would be willing to con-_ 


struct their own power lines to the dam and 
take the power direct from the powerhouse, if 
we could get the proposed rates without 
dictation. 

The point the Bureau objected to, accord- 
ing to their statement, was that we were 
making a profit on the power, and were 
spending that profit mostly on city streets. 
But that is the way our people want it, and 
in spite of the profits we make we still have 
one of the lowest rates in existence; 70 per- 
cent of our power is consumed within the 
homes, which shows great use of electrical 
energy by our people. 

Unless the gentlemen in Congress can limit 
bureaucracy to its proper functions, it is 
my opinion that the American way of life 
will eventually go the way of the dictator 
countries. 

Trusting that this. information will be of 
value to you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Roscoe J. ANDERSON, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


“Mr. BALDWIN asked and obtained 
consent to be absent from the Senate to- 
morrow, Thursday, June 3, 1948, 


JUNE 2 


EXCERPTS FROM “NUREMBERG: PRO- 
CEEDINGS SUBSEQUENT TO GOERING 
ET AL.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the REcorp certain introductory 
remarks of mine for an article which I 
should also like to have printed. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the article were or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Mr. President, the world today is faced with 
the discouraging picture of a deplorable con- 
test for power among the very nations which 
united so successfully in World War JT to re- 
pel and destroy the military threat to inter- 
national order and peace created by the Axis 
military machines. The peace for which mil- 
lions of soldiers of these Allied Nations suf- 
fered and died is very far from reality. The 
union of the battlefield has disintegrated 
into the disunion of the council chambers, 
and the arrogant bristlings of mighty nations 
cause despair among people and fear among 
diplomats. In three short years after the 
end of the long and costly war, alliances are 
already being redrawn, and statesmen warn 
of dark days ahead, 

And yet I am sure that no Member of this 
body has ever ceased to hope that real peace 
among men and nations will one day be 
achieved. Even in the despair of today, there 
is the deep-rooved hope in all of us that one 
day man will live and work in an atmosphere 
free from threat of international belligerence, 
Recently the Secretary General of the UN 
charged the great powers of the world with 
ignoring and damaging the prestige and ef- 
fectiveness of the UN. This charge we all 
uneasily recognize as a serious one. No 
Member of this body would like to believe 
that the political leaders of this country’s 
affairs have willfully circumvented or in any 
way flouted the position and prestige of the 
UN. And conversely, if expediency, dictated 
by realities of a difficult international situa- 
tion, has required unilateral action by this 
Government outside of rather than within 
the UN, all of us have continued to hope that 
one day all political action among nations 
will take place within that body and within 
the framework of the needs of all nations 
expressed through the UN. 

Until that day arrives, it is important that 
there be developed an adequate body of inter- 
national law whereby the affairs of men and 
nations can be scrutinized by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice through rules, cus- 
toms, agreements, and juridical expressions 
which may be applied equally to and for all 
men and all nations. If we hope that one 
day all international disagreements may be 
peacefully resolved by an international court 
of justice, we must equip that court with 
an adequate body of law which it may express 
and which should be the basis for its judg- 
ments. 

This Government has taken considerable 
strides in the development of such a body 
of law, through its participation in the 
creation, operations and deliberations of the 
International Military Tribunal. As the 
leading proponent of this historic interna- 
tional trial and its greatest contributor in 
terms of financial and moral support, this 
Government has helped to judicially define 
and condemn the actions of men who, in the 
mame of sovereign governments, prepare, 
plan, and ‘age aggressive war and commit 
crimes against peace. Where in the past 
centuries war has been accepted as a natural 
phenomenon in the relations of men, and 
international legal scholars have concurred 
in this acceptance, society has belatedly 
learned that if man is to survive, the im- 
pulse of nations to attack their neighbors 
militarily for settlement of whatever dis- 
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pute must be checked. This feeling, ex- 
pressed in several international agreements 
after World War I, including the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact, was written into juridical inter- 
national law by the judges of the IMT. 

The American Government has gone for- 
ward since that trial, and has conducted 
subsequent trials before American military 
tribunals which have added to the develop- 
ing body of international law. 

One of the cases in which judgment has 
been rendered is of surpassing importance 
to the people of this and of every government 
of the world, and should be permanently in- 
scribed in the dockets of the court of inter- 
national justice. This was the trial of the 
Nazi lawyers and judges who, in the Hitler 
Ministry of Justice, and the People’s Court 
and Special Courts created to deal summarily 
with offenses committed by groups chosen 
for extermination by the National Socialist 
Party, perverted the law and the legal system 
to accomplish Hitler’s ghastly aims. Hitler 
selected Jews and Poles and other peoples in 
the “incorporated eastern territories” for 
genocide and complete extermination, or for 
lesser forms of discrimination, because they 
represented what he chose to regard as a 
threat to the welfare of the Nazi Aryan order, 
In carrying out this obviously criminal pro- 
gram, Hitler’s subordinates in the Ministry 
of Justice passed a succession of laws which 
destroyed all personal civil rights and prop- 
erty rights of his intended victims. The law 
courts into which these helpless miserables 
were dragged and victimized were a Vile 
mockery of everything that a law court is 
supposed to be. The judges administered 
sentences which were either prearranged by 
general classification or specifically with re- 
spect to individuals who had incurred special 
disfavor of the Nazi Party. The judges and 
prosecutors worked hand in hand with the 
Gestapo and the SS, and permitted the ac- 
cused to be delivered into concentration 
camps for extermination through work or the 
gas chambers regardless of acquittal or con- 
viction. These judges and lawyers eagerly 
provided a medium whereby the Hitler pro- 
gram could be carried forth through a hollow 
mockery of legal form. 

The Honorable Charles M. LaFollette, for- 
merly a member of our House of Representa- 
tives, and presently military governor of 
Wuerttemberg-Baden, on behalf of the 
United States chief of counsel for war 
crimes, prosecuted 15 Nazi judges and 
lawyers associated with the Ministry of Jus- 
tice and with the people’s and special courts. 
Of these, one committed suicide, four who 
were convicted of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity received life sentences, four 
were acquitted, and the remaining six were 
sentenced to imprisonment for terms of 
years. Judge James T. Brand, of Oregon, 
presided over the three-man tribunal, which 
took testimony for 7 months, hearing 138 
witnesses, and reading 641 documentary ex- 
hibits for the prosecution, and 1,452 for the 
defense. The judgment which covers 300 
pages of the transcript of record, contains 
a history of the Nazi legal system and of 
crimes committed under the guise of legality 
by Nazi judges and prosecutors which should 
be now and for all times a guide for govern- 
ments and for statesmen who are concerned 
with the achievement of a peaceful inter- 
national order. It is an earnest and learned 
exposition of the rights of men in inter- 
national society. I desire to insert the accom- 
panying passages concerning this trial which 
appear in the forthcoming issue of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Law Review in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Excerpts From “NUREMBERG: PROCEEDINGS 

SUBSEQUENT TO GOERING ET AL.” BY W. A. 

ZECK 


CONCEPTS OF I!TERNATIONAL LAW 


As originally conceived, Nuremberg afford- 
ed Allied jurists an unequalled opportunity 
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to enact the most significant international 
law governing the relations of nations and 
people that has yet been written. Through 
the medium of justice through law, properly 
expressed, even though by victortous nations 
sitting in judgment upon the vanquished, by 
calm and dispassionate judicial proceedings, 
the occasion was afforded once and for all to 
fill the gaps in the obviously inadequate body 
of international law, which would prevent 
aggressor nations and willful and autocratic 
governments from shielding themselves be- 
hind a legal veil and escaping individual re- 
sponsibility for the most horrible of crimes, 
perpetrated on the widest possible scale. 

The International Military Tribunal seized 
this opportunity in part at least and deter- 
mined that treaties and international com- 
mitments could not be willfully broken and 
criminal responsibility avoided merely be- 
cause of the absence of a judicial forum. It 
fixed responsibility upon the men of govern- 
ment who use public office and commit 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes 
against humanity. It identified the Goer- 
ings, the Ribbentrops, the Keitels, the 
Rosenbergs, as men of crime who performed 
their criminal activities in the name of the 
Reich Government, and must be held re- 
sponsible for their crimes. It decided once 
and for all that individuals are subject to 
international law, that sovereign states have 
no right to wage aggressive wars, and that 
heads of sovereign states and other political 
leaders are not immune from criminal 
responsibility. 

The International Military Tribunal trial 
and judgment were only a step in the devel- 
opment of international law and in punish- 
ing the crimes of German war makers. Of 
necessity, it dealt only with the ring leaders, 
all of whom were men in the top govern- 
mental stratum. As important, or possibly 
more important was the task still remaining 
when the International Military Tribunal 
was dissolved. To the American tribunals 
now sitting in Nuremberg and to the zonal 
courts of the British, French, and Russian 
Governments, had they chosen to establish 
courts, were extended the opportunity of 
defining the responsibility of industrialists 
who create and support governments, arm 
men illegally, prepare them for aggressive 
war and commit crimes against peace for 
easily discernible motives of self-aggrandize- 
ment expressed through individual and cor- 
porate power, domination of world indus- 
trial markets, and the seizure of the proper- 
ties and organizations of competitors; the 
field marshals and generals commanding 
large military forces who passed on obvi- 
ously criminal military orders received from 
higher sources; the cabinet ministers in the 
foreign office who incited Naziphiles through- 
out the world to commit disloyal acts against 
their governments; the judges and lawyers 
of the ministry of justice who perverted Nazi 
law in aid of a program of genocide, and 
utilized the courts as a weapon in the hands 
of the tyrant rather than a forum for the 
protection of basic moral and legal rights; 
the medical doctors who murdered in the 
interest of the Nazi definition of science; 
and the goons and gun squadrons who mur- 
dered, tortured, and looted in support of the 
Hitler program. This is the opportunity 
which beckoned all the judges, approxi- 
mately 2 dozen in number, who came from 
many American States to participate in the 
war-crimes program. 

The challenge to the judicial skill, courage, 
and imagination of these jurists was great, 
but no greater than society’s pressing need 
for international authority to curb the evil 
impulses of men and nations. Judicial skill 
in Nuremberg required a facile adjustment 
of the common-law trained mind to an ap- 
plication of principles of international law. 
Imagination was needed to comprehend the 
needs of men in terms of international law, 
to understand the historical threat of un- 
controlled sovereignty and the interdepend- 
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ence of peoples regardless of nationality. 
Above all, courage of the highest order, in- 
tellectual, moral, and personal courage were 
required to be possessed by judges who 
would ignore national interest and political 
and economic prejudice in legislating judi- 
cially for all mankind. 

Unfortunately, few of the judges have been 
able to grasp the monumental opportunity 
afforded them. Of the seven separate 
opinions which have been handed down to 
date, only two display any aggressive con- 
cept of the dynamic implications of inter- 
national law. These are the opinions of the 
Justice Tribunal, presided over by Judge 
James T. Brand of Oregon, and the Flick 
Tribunal, headed by Judge Charles B. Sears of 
New York. In the opinions of these two 
courts, the lawyer can sense an awareness 
of the size and implications of the activities 
of the accused in terms of personal judgment 
and of their meaning for society in general., 
Beyond this point, however, the parallel of 
their activities cease. While the Justice Tri- 
bunal attempted to make a broad and expan- 
sive judicial finding which, if it did not 
broaden international law, would at least 
state the judicial breadth of existing interna- 
tional law, the Flick Tribunal, in contrast, set 
up the extremely narrow limits of criminality, 
and kept its legal findings within the nar- 
rowest scope of western national criminal 
law. Whereas Judge Brand and his associates 
attempted positively to condemn the activi- 
ties of the Nazi judges and prosecutors who 
assisted the Hitler Government to carry out 
their criminal and heinous activities in terms 
that would apply not only to Nazi Germany 
but to all nations, the opinion of Judge Sears’ 
court frequently reads like a lengthly apology 
for the Nazi industrialists who built and fed 
Hitler’s war machine before and during the 
war, used vast quantities of foreign slave 
labor and prisoners of war in their war plants, 
and coerced Jewish owners of private busi- 
nesses into making forced sales of their en- 
terprises so that the Flick organization could 
achieve a position of industrial domination 
in Germany and throughout Europe. Where 
the Justice Tribunal took an aggressive at- 
titude toward granting man the protection 
of international law which he so desperately 
needs, the Flick Tribunal’s approach is a 
negative one, creating an impression that the 
activities of a sovereign government in the 
domestic sphere are completely immune from 
international scrutiny, and that citizens of a 
sovereign government who engage in crimi- 
nal activities dictated by the unlawful 
policies of that government are immune from 
criminal responsibility. 


THE JUSTICE CASE 


In the Justice case, 15 judges and lawyers 
who were members of the Reich Ministry of 
Justice, and officials of the people’s and spe- 
cial courts, were charged with the commis- 
sion of war crimes and crimes against human- 
ity under Control Council Law No. 10. The 
gravamen of the charge alleges that, between 
September 1939 and April 1945, the defend- 
ants unlawfully, willfully, and knowingly 
were principals in and accessories to the com- 
mission of atrocities and offenses against per- 
sons and property including murder, torture, 
illegal imprisonment, and other inhumane 
acts. For the purpose of creating a reign of 
terror to suppress political opposition to the 
Nazi regime, extraordinary irregular courts 
wers established. Immediately after the ac- 
quittal of three of the four defendants 
charged with complicity in the Reichstag fire, 
in 1933, the Nazi court system was revised to 
include special courts (Sondergerichte) and 
the people’s court (Volksgerichtshof). These 
were established by the Reich Ministry of 
Justice, which assumed total control of the 
administration of justice, including prepara- 
tion of legislation concerning all branches of 
law, and control of the courts and prisons. 
Special courts sat in the various territorial 
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subdivisions of Germany and of the “protec- 
torate” (Bohemia and Moravia). Their 
jurisdiction extended to all “political” cases, 
as well as to all acts deemed inimical to the 
party, the government, and, after the out- 
break of war, to the continued prosecution of 
the war. The people’s court became the 
court of original and final jurisdiction in 
cases of “high treason” and “treason.” This 
court had jurisdiction over the investigation 
and prosecution of all cases before it, and 
there was no appeal from its decisions. It 
was presided over usually by two Nazi judges 
and five party officials appointed by Hitler 
from the Elite Guard and the party hier- 
archy. Both the people’s and the special 
courts acted in collaboration with the 
Gestapo, the SS and the OKW (army high 
command). 

The indictment charges that German na- 
tionals and civilians of occupied countries 
were subjected to criminal abuse of judicial 

“and penal processes by the people’s court 
and special courts. The special courts 
subjected Jews of all nationalities, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Russians, and other indiscrim- 
inately classes as “gypsies,” to discriminatory 
and special penal laws and trials, and denied 
them all semblance of judicial process. All 
of these persons were arbitrarily designated 
“associal” and by agreement between the 
Ministry of Justice and the SS were turned 
over to the SS and to the Gestapo for “protec- 
tive custody” in concentration camps such as 
Auschwitz and Lublin, where they were sys- 
tematically murdered. The German crim- 
inal laws by decree of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, broadened the definition of treason to 
include passive defeatism, petty misdemean- 
ors, and trivial private utterances as justi- 
fication for the extermination of Jews and 
other German nationals and citizens of the 
occupied countries. The Justice Ministry, 
people’s court, and special courts imple- 
mented the unlawful annexation and oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
France by employing summary proceedings 
and prearranged sentences against such per- 
sons and followed these drumhead trials, 
which were held a few hours after service of 
the indictment, with immediate execution. 

The Ministry of Justice participated with 
the OKW and the Gestapo in the execution of 
Hitler’s “night and fog” decree, whereby ci- 
vilians of occupied territories who had been 
accused of crimes of resistance against oc- 
cupying forces, were spirited away for secret 
trial by special courts within the Reich. The 
victims’ whereabouts, trial, and subsequent 
disposition were kept completely secret, thus 
serving a dual purpose of terrorizing their 
relatives and associates, and making it almost 
impossible for a defense to be made. The ac- 
cused were not informed of the disposition 
of their cases, and those who were acquitted 
or had served their sentences were handed 
over by the Justice Ministry to the Gestapo 
for protective custody. 

The Ministry of Justice granted immunity 
and amnesty to Nazi Party members who 
committed major crimes against German na- 
tionals and civilians of occupied territories 
and participated in the theft of Jewish prop- 
erty and in revoking Jewish citizenship, by 
signing appropriate decrees which changed 
the family and inheritance laws and forfeited 
Jewish property at death to the Reich with 
no compensation to the Jewish heirs. 
Through suspension of the criminal process, 
the Ministry of Justice also participated in 
Hitler’s program of inciting the German civil- 
ian population to murder allied airmen 
forced down within the Reich. All of the 
foregoing acts were charged as war crimes 
and crimes against humanity. 

Included among the 10 defendants who 
were convicted of participating in war crimes 
and crimes against humanity (an eleventh 
was convicted of SS membership), were 
prosecutors of special and people’s courts, 


judges, and members of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice. The defendant accused of SS member- 
ship received a 5-year sentence. Other sen- 
tences included one of 7 years, four of 10 
years, and four of life imprisonment. 


PALESTINE PARTITION AND THE DIS- 
PLACED-PERSONS PROBLEM OF EU- 
ROPE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR MURRAY 
{Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorD a radio address 
entitled “Palestine Partition and the Dis- 
placed-Persons Problem of Europe,” delivered 
by Senator Murray on May 7, 1948, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

PROMOTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—IN- 
CREASE IN PERSONNEL OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1319, Senate bill 2655, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerk. A bill (S. 2655), 
Calendar No. 1319, to provide for the 
common defense by increasing the 
strength of the armed forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve 
components thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before 
that question is put by the Cha‘, I wish 
to inquire from the acting majority lead- 
er what the program will be for the re- 
mainder of this week. 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader’s ques- 
tion, let me state that now the unfinished 
business is the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am speaking primarily 
in reference to whether more night ses- 
sions are planned for this week. 

Mr. WHERRY. In reply to the Sena- 
tor I should like to make this observa- 
tion: If it meets with the approval of the 
Senate, after the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Gurney] has 
presented his formal remarks on the 
selective service bill, which I am in- 
formed will take perhaps in the neigh- 
borhood of an hour, it is now the inten- 
tion to ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 2655 be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate take up Calendar 
1298, House Joint Resolution 296, which 
we term the status quo Social Security 
Act, and to have it presented to the 
Senate. I am informed by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], that he hopes to have action 
on that measure concluded within an 
hour. 

Then there are three appropriation 
bills ready for consideration: The Labor- 
Federal Security appropriation bill, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
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and the legislative appropriation bill; 
and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee has asked that they be taken 
up following the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 296. 

If that is concluded tomorrow, and if 
we continue the debate on the Selective 
Service Act, I say to the distinguished 
Senator that it is our intention, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senate, to 
have the Senate continue in session until 
5 o’clock or perhaps 6:30 o’clock tomor- 
row evening, and then have a session on 
Friday, but not have a session tomorrow 
night, unless it becomes apparent tomor- 
row that it is absolutely necessary to 
do so. 

It is not our intention now to have a 
session on Saturday, unless it becomes 
apparent that such a session will be nec- 
essary in order to secure action on the 
measures I have indicated and to get the 
debate on the Selective Service Act un- 
der way. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was inquiring particu- 
larly about Saturday, because certain 
Members of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle have made a specific request 
that a session on Saturday be avoided, if 
possible, in view of the fact that they 
will be away. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the distin- 
guished Senator’s request should be given 
full consideration, and I am inclined to 
agree with it. 

I ask the acting minority leader this 
question: If it becomes necessary to 
work extra hours, would the Senator 
prefer to have a session tomorrow night 
or Friday night or a session on Saturday? 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, I shall confer 
with the other Members of the Senate, 
on this side of the aisle, but I say now 
that I should prefer to have a brief ses- 
sion on Friday night, rather than a long 
session on Saturday, because on Satur- 
days it is difficult to obtain a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Isay now that I think 
it is planned not to have a session tomor- 
row night and not to have a session on 
Saturday, but that will be contingent 
on our being able to obtain a quorum. 

I wish to state that I deeply appre- 
ciate the cooperation of Senators during 
the long session today, which now has 
lasted nearly 12 hours. Several Mem- 
bers of the Senate have said jokingly 
that I.am a Simon Legree and a slave 
driver. I deeply appreciate the coop- 
eration Senators have given today and 
the quorums which have been present. 

Mr. LUCAS. Did the Senator say that 
remark was made jokingly? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it was made 
jokingly. Certainly there has been fine 
cooperation, and I appreciate it. 

Mr, LANGER, Mr. President, can the 
Senator tell us when it is expected that 
the long-range agricultural program bill 
will be reached? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I my- 
self am deeply interested in that matter. 
I have asked that question. but I must 
say that, of course, we are taking just one 
week at a time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield to me, let me say that pos- 
sibly if the Senator from North Dakota 
will not offer to that bill some amend- 
ments which it is understood he is con- 
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sidering offering, we shall reach that 
measure more quickly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps so. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
today I have been receiving communica- 
tions from farmers and farm organiza- 
tions all over the United States, due to 
rumors which went out from Washington 
yesterday to the effect that the House 
and Senate policy leaders were making 
no plans for including in the agenda for 
the rest of this session of Congress the 
long-range farm-program bill. To my 
mind, it is absolutely unthinkable that 
the Congress would adjourn and go home 
without enacting that proposed legisla- 
tion. 

So far I am concerned, I would prefer 
to have the Congress remain in session 
all summer, rather than let down the 
farmers of the United States, as will cer- 
tainly be the case if the Congress does 
not act upon that program. 

Furthermore, it is essential that it be 
acted upon very soon, because the House 
of Representatives has not acted upon it, 
either; and undoubtedly it will be neces- 
sary to have a conference before that 
legislation can be consummated. 

But if that cannot be done before the 
19th of June, I, for one, would insist that 
the Congress return thereafter, and re- 
main in session until that measure— 
possibly the most vital piece of legislation 
to come before the Congress this year— 
is acted upon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the observations which 
my colleague the Senator from Vermont, 
the Chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture, has made. I 
am very sympathetic with the observa- 
tions he has made. I assure him that so 
far as I personally am concerned, after 
the program for this week has been com- 
pleted, we shall look into the long-range 
farm program bill with the idea that we 
shall reach its consideration. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think it js only fair 
that the acting minority leader state that 
he wholeheartedly agrees with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont with respect to the 
long-range farm program bill. The 
Senator from Illinois happens to be a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and an immeasurable 
amount of time has been spent in the 
preparation of that bill. 

I certainly hope that the Republican 
policy committee will include in their 
“must” program this long-range farm 
and agricultural program bill, because I 
do not see how the Congress can adjourn 
without giving serious consideration to 
that measure, along with some other 
measures which, according to the news- 
paper accounts, have not been included 
in the program which has been sub- 
mitted or at least given out to the news- 
papers in regard to what the majority 
expect to do between now and the 19th 
of June. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
announced the program for the week. If 
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we consider the Executive Calendar at 
this time, we shall transact some addi- 
tional business. 

I assure the acting minority leader 
that as the days pass, the program will 
be outlined in advance, as we have done 
throughout the session, and more in- 
formation upon it will be obtained in that 
way. 

Mr. President, has the question been 

ut? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
has not. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that the ques- 
tion be put. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and withdrawing a nomination, which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GURNEY, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Brehon Burke Somerville, United 
States Army, retired, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for advancement on the retired list; 

Gen. Lucius DuBignon Clay, 09318, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), to be commander in chief and mili- 
tary governor, United States zone, Germany, 
with the rank of general; 

Lt. Gen. Clarence Ralph Huebner, 04552, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be deputy commander in 
chief, United States zone, Germany, and com- 
manding general, United States Army, Eu- 
rope, with the rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Willis Dale Crittenberger, 03548, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be senior United States Army 
member of the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, vice Lt. Gen. Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway; 

Maj. Gens. Ray Edison Porter and John 
Wilson O’Daniel, Army of the United States, 
for appointment as major generals in the 
Regular Army of the United States, and Col. 
David Lewis Ruffner, Army of the United 
States, to be a brigadier general in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States; and 

Rear Adm. George L. Russell, United States 
Navy, to be Judge Advocate General of .the 
Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a 
term of 4 years. 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Richard B. McEntire, of Kansas, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 65, 
1953. 

TREATIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next order of business is the call of the 
calendar. The clerk wil' state the first 
item on the calendar. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
before taking up the first treaty on the 
calendar, I wish to make a very brief 
statement to the Senate. I am asking 
the Senate tonight to act upon four 
treaties, each one of which is essentially 
technical in character, none of which, 
I can assure the Senate, involves any of 
the kind of questions which usually have 
been the subject of high controversy on 
the floor of the Senate during this 
session. 

Each one of the treaties represents the 
culmination of many, many months of 
technical work by the experts of the 
Government. Each one of the treaties 
represents a unanimous finding by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. I 
sent to every Senator last week end a let- 
ter including each one of these treaties 
with an urgent request that they be 
given advance study as far as possible, 
and that I be notified if there were any 
objections. Ihaveheardnone. Aseach 
treaty is presented, a very brief state- 
ment can be made, which I think will 
indicate the justification for ratification. 

With this preliminary statement, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate first 
the treaty regarding international tele- 
communication. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CONVENTION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the con- 
vention with annexes, Executive B (80th 
Cong., 2d sess.), an International Tele- 
communications Convention with an- 
nexes; a final protocol to the conven- 
tion; and radio regulations annexed to 
the convention, with appendixes, signed 
at Atlantic City on October 2, 1947, by 
the delegates of the United States of 
America and by delegates of certain 
other countries, which was read the sec- 
ond time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
convention with annexes is open to 
amendment. If there be no amendment 
to be proposed, the convention with 
annexes will be reported to the Senate. 

The convention with annexes was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
had hoped to be present to make a brief 
statement regarding this treaty. He, I 
think we can all concede, is the best- 
informed man in the Senate in respect 
to the subject matter involved in the 
treaty, the subject matter being the revi- 
sion of the Madrid Convention, the re- 
consideration of the Cairo radio regula- 
tions, the establishment of an interna- 
tional high-frequency broadcasting 
organization, and the allocation of fre- 
quencies to the service of high-frequency 
broadcasting. An orderly system of in- 
ternational rule and practice, which 
would give assurance of the largest and 
most efficient use of radio internationally 
with a minimum of interference and fric- 
tion in the use of the available airways, 
is the matter involved. 

I am very sure that the chairman of 
the committee would be at a total loss 
to understand the technicalities of the 
treaty even if it were explained for days. 
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Therefore, the action which he recom- 
mends to the Senate is based upon the 
same reasons which he believes justify 
the Senate in accepting the treaty. I 
make this simple statement in respect 
to it. 

The Senator from Maine, at the con- 
clusion of his report, which is the report 
I sent to every Senator last week end, 
certifies as follows: 

No governmental agency opposes ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and I know of no Amer- 
ican commercial interest which has raised 
its voice against ratification. There is an 
extraordinary unanimity of view among all 
interests that the Senate should take prompt 
and affirmative action. I urge this course 
upon the committee and upon the Senate. 


Mr. President, I know the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee felt—a feeling 
which I am sure the Senate will share— 
that when the Senator from Maine was 
willing to devote his recuperating 
strength during the last 3 weeks to a 
careful study of this treaty, the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Maine on a 
subject of this nature was of paramount 
value, and in view of a total lack of op- 
position, either in public or by private 
interests in the United States, in respect 
to this area of action, I believe the Sen- 
ate will be of opinion that the Senator’s 
approval of the treaty, which may per- 
haps be his final formal act in connec- 
tion with his distinguished public serv- 
ice, deserves the ratification which the 
committee itself has given. 

Mr. President, I submit that the treaty 
is entitled to be ratified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein}, That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive B, Eightieth Congress, second session, 
the International Telecommunications Con- 
vention with annexes; a final protocol to the 
convention; and radio regulations annexed 
to the convention, with appendixes, signed at 
Atlantic City on October 2, 1947, by the dele- 
gates of the United States of America and 
by delegates of certain other countries. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention 
with annexes is ratified. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION WITH CHINA 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 

I ask that the Senate proceed to consider 

the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 

Navigation Between the United States of 

America and the Republic of China. 
There being no objection, the Senate, 

as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 

to consider the treaty, Executive J (80th 

Cong., ist sess.), the Treaty of Friend- 

ship, Commerce, and Navigation Be- 

tween the United States of America and 

the Republic of China, together with a 

protocol thereto, signed at Nanking on 

November 4, 19846, which was read the 

second time as follows: 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND Navi- 
GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
The United States of America and the 

Republic of China, desirous of strengthening 
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the bond of peace and the ties of friendship 
which have happily long prevailed between 
the two countries by arrangements designed 
to promote friendly intercourse between their 
respective territories through provisions re- 
sponsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic 
and commercial aspirations of the peoples 
thereof, have resolved to conclude a Treaty 
of Priendship, Commerce and Navigation, 
and for that purpose have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of China, 
and 

Mr. Robert Lacy Smyth, Special Commis- 
sioner and Consul General of the United 
States of America at Tientsin; and 

The President of the National Government 
of the Republic of China: 

Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of China, and 

Dr. Wang Hua-cheng, Director of the 
Treaty Department of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the Republic of China; 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


1. There shall be constant peace and firm 
and lasting friendship between the United 
States of America and the Republic of China. 

2. The Government of each High Contract- 
ing Party shall have the right to send to the 
Government of the other High Contracting 
Party duly accredited diplomatic representa- 
tives, who shall be received and, upon the 
basis of reciprocity, shall enjoy in the terri- 
tories of such other High Contracting Party 
the rights, privileges, exemptions and im- 
munities accorded under generally recog- 
nized principles of international law. 


ARTICLE II 


1. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall be permitted to enter the ter- 
ritories of the other iigh Contracting arty, 
and shall be permitted to reside, travel and 
carry on trade throughout the whole extent 
of such territories. In the enjoyment of the 
right to reside and travel, the nationals of 
either High Contracting Party shall be sub- 
ject, within the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, to the applicable laws and 
regulations, if any, which are or may here- 
after be enforced by the duly constituted 
authorities, provided that they shall not be 
su.ject to umreasonable interference and 
that they shall not be required to apply for 
or carry any travel documents, other than (a) 
valid passports or (b) other documents of 
identification issued by the competent au- 
thorities of their respective countries. 

2. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall, throughout the whole extent 
of the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, be permitted, without interference, 
to engage in and to carry on commercial, 
manufacturing, processing, scientific, educa- 
tional, religious and philanthropic activi- 
ties not forbidden by the laws and regula- 
tions enforced by the duly constituted au- 
thorities; to engage in every profession not 
reserved exclusively to nationals of the coun- 
try; to acquire, hold, erect or lease, and oc- 
cupy appropriate buildings, and to lease ap- 
propriate lands, for residential, commercial, 
manufacturing, processing, professional, sci- 
entific, educational, religious, philanthropic 
and mortuary purposes; to employ agents or 
employees of their choice regardless of na- 
tionality; to do anything incidental to or 
necessary for the enjoyment of any such 
rights and privileges; and to exercise all these 
rights and privileges upon the same terms as 
nationals of such other High Contracting 
Party in conformity with the applicable laws 
and regulations, if any, which are or may 
hereafter be enforced by the duly constituted 
authorities. 
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8. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall not in any case, in the en- 
joyment of the rights and privileges provided 
by paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article, receive 
treatment with respect to such rights and 
privileges less favorable than the treatment 
which is or may hereafter be accorded to 
the nationals of any third country. 

4. Nothing in this Treaty shall be con- 
strued to affect existing statutes of either 
High Contracting Party in relation to immi- 
gration or the right of either High Contract- 
ing Party to enact statutes relating to 
immigration; provided, however, that 
nothing in this paragraph shall prevent the 
nationals of either High Contracting Party 
from entering, traveling and residing in the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party in order to carry on trade between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
China, or to engage in any commercial! activ- 
ity related thereto or connected therewith, 
upon terms as favorable as are or may here- 
after be accorded to the nationals of any 
third country entering, traveling and residing 
in such territories in order to carry on trade 
between such other High Contracting Party 
and cuch third country or to engage in com- 
mercial activity related to or connected with 
such trade; and provided further that 
nothing in the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Immigration Ac. of the United States of 
America dated February 5, 1917, which delimit 
certain geographical zones for the purpose of 
restricting immigration, shall be construed as 
preventing admission into the United States 
of Chinese persons and persons of Chinese 
descent. 

ARTICLE III 


1. As used in this Treaty the term “corpo- 
rations and associations” shall mean corpo- 
rations, companies, partnerships and other 
associations, whether or not with limited 
liability and whether or not for pecuniary 
profit, which have been or may hereafter be 
created or organized under the applicable 
laws and regulations enforced by the duly 
constituted authorities, 

2. Corporations and associations created 
or organized under the applicable laws and 
regulations enforced by the duly constituted 
authorities within the territories of either 
High Contracting Party shall be deemed to be 
corporations and associations of such High 
Contracting Party and shall have their jurid- 
ical status recognized within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, whether 
or not they have a permanent establishment, 
branch or agency therein. Corporations and 
associations of either High Contracting Party 
shall have the right to establish their branch 
Offices in the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party and to fulfill their func- 
tions therein after they have complied with 
requirements of admission not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the following para- 
graph, provided that the right to exercise 
such functions is accorded by this Treaty or 
the exercise of such functions is otherwise 
consistent with the laws and regulations of 
such other High Contracting Party. 

8. The High Contracting Parties, adhering 
generally to the principle of national! treat- 
ment with respect to the matters enumerated 
in this paragraph, agree that corporations 
and associations of either High Contracting 
Party shall be permitted, throughout the 
whole extent of the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, in conformity with 
the applicable laws and regulations, if any, 
which are or may hereafter be enforced by 
the duly constituted authorities, to engage 
in and carry on commercial, manufacturing, 
processing, financial, scientific, educational, 
religious and philanthropic activities; to ac- 
quire, hold, erect or lease, and occupy appro- 
priate buildings, and to lease appropriate 
lands, for commercial, manufacturing, proce 
essing, financial, scientific, educational, reli- 
gious and philanthropic purposes; to employ 
agents or employees of their choice regard- 
less of nationality; to do anything incidental 
to or necessary for the enjoyment of such 
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rights and privileges; and to exercise all these 
rights and privileges, without interference, 
upon the same terms as corporations and 
associations of such other High Contracting 
Party unless otherwise provided by the laws 
of that High Contracting Party. The pre- 
ceding sentence, and all other provisions of 
this Treaty according to corporations and 
associations of the Republic of China rights 
and privileges upon the same terms as cor- 
porations and associations of the United 
States of America, shall be construed as ac- 
cording such rights and privileges, in any 
state, territory or possession of the United 
States of America, upon the same terms as 
such rights and privileges are or may here- 
after be accorded therein to corporations and 
associations created or organized in other 
states, territories or possessions of the United 
States of America. 

4. Corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party shall not in any case, 
in the enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
provided by this Article, receive treatment 
with respect to such rights and privileges less 
favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to corporations 
and associations of any third country. 


ARTICLE IV 


1, The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
enjoy, throughout the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, rights and privileges 
with respect to organization of and participa- 
tion in corporations and associations of such 
other High Contracting Party, including the 
enjoyment of rights with respect to promo- 
tion and incorporation, the purchase, own- 
ership and sale of shares and, in the case of 
nationals, the holding of executive and offi- 
cial positions, in conformity with the appli- 
cable laws and regulations, if any, which are 
or may hereafter be enforced by the duly con- 
stituted authorities, upon the same terms as 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
any third country. Corporations and asso- 
ciations of either High Contracting Party, 
organized or participated in by nationals, 
corporations and associations of the other 
High Contracting Party pursuant to the 
rights and privileges enumerated in this 
paragraph shall be permitted to exercise the 
functions for which they are created or or- 
ganized, in conformity with the applicable 
laws and regulations, if any, which are or 
may hereafter be enforced by the duly con- 
stituted authorities, upon the same terms as 
corporations and associations that are simi- 
larly organized or participated in by na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of any 
third country. With respect to the owner- 
ship of stock by nationals, corporations and 
associations of either High Contracting Party 
in corporations and associations of the other 
High Contracting Party engaged in mining 
on public lands of such other High Contract- 
ing Party, neither High Contracting Party 
shall be obligated by the provisions of this 
paragraph to accord rights and privileges 
greater than those which its nationals, cor- 
porations and associations receive from the 
other High Contracting Party. 

2. The nationals, corporations and assccia- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
enjoy, throughout the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, and in conformity 
with the applicable laws and regulations, if 
any, which are or may hereafter be enforced 
by the duly constituted authorities, the right 
to organize and participate in, including the 
right to control and manage, corporations 
and associations of such other High Contract- 
ing Party for engaging in commercial, manu- 
facturing, processing, scientific, educational, 
religious and philanthropic activities; pro- 
vided, however, that neither High Contract- 
ing Party shall be obligated to accord within 
its territories to the nationals, corporations 
and associations of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, treatment with respect to such or- 
ganization and participation, including the 
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right to control and manage, as favorable as 
that which is or may hereafter be accorded to 
its own nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions. 

3. Corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party organized and par- 
ticipated in, including those controlled and 
those managed, by nationals, corporations 
and associations of the other High Contract- 
ing Party pursuant to the rights and privi- 
leges enumerated in the preceding paragraph 
shall be permitted to engage in and carry on 
such commercial, manufacturing, processing, 
scientific, education, religious and philan- 
thropic activities within the territories of 
the High Contracting Party under the laws 
of which they are organized upon the same 
terms as corporations and associations of such 
High Contracting Party organized and par- 
ticipated in, including those controlled and 
those managed, by its own nationals, corpo® 
rations and associations, in conformity with 
the applicable laws and regulations, if any, 
which are or may hereafter be enforced by 
the duly constituted authorities. 

, ARTICLE V 

Should either High Contracting Party 
hereafter accord rights in respect of explora- 
tion for and exploitation of mineral resources 
in its territories to nationals, corporations or 
associations of any third country, such rights 
shall be accorded to nationals, corporations 
or associations of the other High Contracting 
Party, in conformity with the applicable laws 
and regulations, if any, which are or may 
hereafter’be enforced by the duly constituted 
authorities. 

ARTICLE VI 


1. Throughout the whole extent of the 
territories of each High Contracting Party 
the nationals of the other High Contracting 
Party shall receive the most constant pro- 
tection and security for their persons and 
property, and shall enjoy in this respect the 
full protection and security required by in- 
ternational law. To these ends, persons ac- 
cused of crime shall be brought to trial 
promptly, and shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges which are or may hereafter be 
accorded by the laws and regulations en- 
forced by the duly constituted authorities; 
and nationals of either High Contracting 
Party, while within the custody of the au- 
thorities of the other High Contracting Party, 
shall receive reasonable and humane treat- 
ment. In so far as the term “nationals” 
where used in this paragraph is applicable 
in relation to property it shall be construed 
to include corporations and associations. 

2. The property of nationals, corporations 
and associations of either High Contracting 
Party shall not be taken within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party 
without due process of law and without the 
prompt payment of just and effective com- 
pensation. The recipient of such compensa- 
tion shall, in conformity with such applica- 
ble laws and regulations as are not incon- 
sistent with paragraph 3 of Article XIX of 
this Treaty, be permitted without interfer- 
ence to withdraw the compensation by 
obtaining foreign exchange, in the currency 
of the High Contracting Party of which such 
recipient is a national, corporation or asso- 
ciation, upon the most favorable terms ap- 
plicable to such currency at the time applica- 
tion therefor is filed, provided application is 
made within one year after receipt of the 
compensation to which it relates. The High 
Contracting Party allowing such withdrawal 
reserves the right, if it deems necessary, to 
allow such withdrawal in reasonable instal- 
ments over a period not to exceed three years. 

3. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
throughout the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party receive protection and se- 
curity with respect to the matters enumer- 
ated in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article, 
upon compliance with the laws and regula- 
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tions, if any, which are or may hereafter be 
enforced by the duly constituted authorities, 
no less than the protection and security 
which is or may hereafter be accorded to the 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
such other High Contracting Party and no 
less than that which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations of any third country. 

4. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
enjoy freedom of access to the courts of jus- 
tice and to administrative tribunals and 
agencies in the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, in all degrees of jurisdic- 
tion established by law, both in pursuit and 
in defense of their rights; shall be at liberty 
to choose and employ lawyers, interpreters 
and representatives in the prosecution and 
defense of their rights before such courts, 
tribunals and agencies; and shall be per- 
mitted to exercise all these rights and privi- 
leges, in conformity with the applicable laws 
and regulations, if any, which are or may 
hereafter be enforced by the duly constituted 
authorities, on terms no less favorable than 
the terms which are or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to the nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of such other High Contracting 
Party and no less favorable than are or may 
hereafter be accorded to the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of any third coun- 
try. Moreover, corporations and associations 
of either High Contracting Party which do 
not have a permanent establishment, branch 
or agency Within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party shall be permitted to 
exercise the rights and privileges accorded by 
the preceding sentence upon the filing, at 
any time prior to appearance before such 
courts, tribunals or agencies, of reasonable 
particulars required by the laws and regula- 
tions of such other High Contracting Party 
without any requirement of registration or 
domestication. In the case of any contro- 
versy susceptible of settlement by arbitra- 
tion, which involves nationals, corporations 
or associations of both High Contracting 
Parties and is covered by a written agreement 
for arbitration, such agreement shall be ac- 
corded full faith and credit by the courts 
within the territories of each High Contract- 
ing Party, and the award or decision of the 
arbitrators shall be accorded full faith and 
credit by the courts within the territories of 
the High Contracting Party in which it was 
rendered, provided the arbitration proceed- 
ings were conducted in good faith and in 
conformity with the agreement for arbitra- 
tion. 

ARTICLE VII 


The dwellings, warehouses, factories, shops, 
and other places of business, and all premises 
thereto appertaining, of the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of either High 
Contracting Party, located in the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, shall not 
be subject to unlawful entry or molestation. 
There shall not be made any visit to, or any 
search of, any such dwellings, builcings or 
premises, nor shall any books, papers or ac- 
counts therein be examined or inspected, ex- 
cept under conditions ard in conformity with 
procedures no less favorable than the condi- 
tions and procedures prescribed for nation- 
als, corporations and associations of such 
other High Contracting Party under laws 
and regulations enforced by the duly con- 
stituted authorities within the territories 
thereof. In no case shall the nationals, cor- 
porations or associations of either High Con- 
tracting Party in the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party be treated less favor- 
ably with respect to the foregoing matters 
than the nationals, corporations or associa- 
tions of any third country. Any visit, search, 
examination or inspection which may be per- 
missible under the exception stated in this 
Article shall 2e made with due regard for, 
and in such a way as to cause the least pos- 
sible interference with, the occupants of such 
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dwellings, buildings or premises or the ordi- 
nary conduct of any business or other enter- 
prise. 

ARTICLE VIII 


1. The nationals, corporations and associ- 
ations of either High Contracting Party shall 
be permitted to acquire, hold and dispose of 
real and other immovable property through- 
out the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party subject to the conditions and 
requirements as prescribed by the laws and 
regulations of such other High Contracting 
Party, and, subject to the provisions of the 
succeeding sentence, the treatment accorded 
to such nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions shall not be less favorable than that 
accorded to nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of any third country. In the case 
of any state, territory or possession of the 
United States of America which does not 
now or does not hereafter permit the na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of the 
Republic of China to acquire, hold or dis- 
pose of real and other immovable property 
upon the same terms as nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of the United States 
of America, the provisions of the preceding 
sentence shall not apply. In that case, the 
Republic of China shall not be obligated to 
accord to nationals of the United States of 
America domiciled in, and to corporations 
and associations of the United States of 
America created or organized under the laws 
of, such state, territory or possession treat- 
ment more favorable than the treatment 
which is or may hereafter be accorded within 
su7h state, territory or possession to nation- 
als, corporations and associations of the Re- 
public of China. 

2. If a national, corporation or association 
of either High Contracting Party, whether 
or not resident and whether or not engaged 
in business or other activities within the ter- 
ritories of the other High Contracting Party, 
is on account of alienage prevented by the 
applicable laws and regulations within such 
territories from succeeding as devisee, or as 
heir in the case of a national, to real or 
other immovable property situated therein, 
or to interests in such property, then such 
national, corporation or association shall be 
allowed a term of three yearc in which to 
sell such property or interest, this term to be 
reasonably prolonged if circumstances ren- 
der it necessary. The transmission or receipt 
of such property shall be exempt from the 
payment of any estate, succession, probate, 
or administrative taxes or charges other or 
higher than those now or hereafter imposed 
in like cases upon the nationals, corpora- 
tions or associations of the High Contract- 
ing Party in whose territory the property is 
or the interests therein are situated. More- 
over, such devisee or heir shall, in conformity 
with such applicable I-ws and regulations 
es are not inconsistent with paragraph 3 of 
Article XIX, be permitted without inter- 
ference to withdraw the proceeds of the sale 
of such property, by obtaining foreign ex- 
change, in the currency of the High Contract- 
ing Party of which the devisee is a national, 
corporation or association, or of which the 
heir is a mational, during a period not in 
excess of three years after application there- 
for, upon the most favorable terms applicable 
to such currency at the time application 
for the withdrawal of such proceeds is filed, 
provided such application is made within 
one year after receipt of the proceeds of sale 
to which it relates. 

3. Nothing in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
Article shall modify or supersede Article IV 
of the Treaty of January 11, 1943, between the 
United States of America and the Republic 
of China for the Relinquishment of Extra- 
territorial Rights in China and the Regula- 
tion of Related Matters or the paragraph 
Tre:ating to that Article in the exchange of 
notes accompanying that Treaty. 

4. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall have full power to dispose of 
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personal property of every kind anywhere 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, by testament, donation or 
otherwise and their heirs, legatees or donees, 
being persons of whatever nationality or Ccor- 
porations or associations wherever created or 
organized, whether resident or non-resident 
and whether or not engaged in business with- 
in the territories of the High Contracting 
Party where such property is situated, shall 
succeed to such property, and shall be per- 
mitted to take possession thereof, either by 
themselves or by others acting for them, and 
to retain or dispose of it at their pleasure, 
exempt from any restrictions, taxes or 
charges other or higher than those to which 
the heirs, legatees or donees of nationals of 
such other High Contracting Party are or 
may hereafter be subject in like cases. The 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
either High Contracting Party shall be per- 
mitted to succeed, as heirs, legatees and 
donees, to personal property of every kind 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, left or given to them by na- 
tionals of such other High Contracting Party 
or by nationals of any third country, and 
shall be permitted to take possession thereof, 
either by themselves or by others acting for 
them, and to retain or dispose of it at their 
pleasure, exempt from any restrictions, taxes 
or charges other or higher than those to 
which the nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of such other High Contracting Party 
are or may hereafter be subject in like cases. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed 
to affect the laws and regulations’ of either 
High Contracting Party prohibiting or re- 
stricting the direct or indirect ownership by 
aliens or foreign corporations and associa- 
tions of the shares in, or instruments of 
indebtedness of, corporations and associa- 
tions of such High Contracting Party carry- 
ing on particular types of activities. 

5. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall, 
subject to the exception in paragraph 2 of 
Article X, receive treatment, in respect of all 
matters which relate to the acquisition, hold- 
ing, leasing, possession or disposition of per- 
sonal property, no less favorable than the 
treatment which is or may hereafter be re- 
ceived by nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of any third country. 


ARTICLE Ix 


The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
be accorded within the territory of the other 
High Contracting Party effective protection 
in the exclusive use of inventions, trademarks 
and trade names, upon compliance with the 
applicable laws and regulations, if any, re- 
specting registration and other formalities 
which are or may hereafter be enforced by 
the duly constituted authorities; unauthor- 
ized manufacture, use or sale of such inven- 
tions, or imitation or falsification of such 
trademarks and trade names, shall be pro- 
hibited, and effective remedy therefor shall 
be provided by civil action. The nationals, 
corporations and associations of either High 
Contracting Party shall be accorded through- 
out the territory of the other High Contract- 
ing Party effective protection in the enjoy- 
ment of rights with respect to their literary 
and artistic works, upon compliance with the 
applicable laws and regulations, if any, re- 
specting registration and other formalities 
which are or may hereafter be enforced by 
the duly constituted authorities; unauthor- 
ized reproduction, sale, diffusion or use of 
such literary and artistic works shall be 
prohibited, and effective remedy therefor 
shall be provided by civil action. In any 


case, the nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of either High Contracting Party 
shall enjoy, throughout the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, all rights 
and privileges of whatever nature in regard 
to copyrights, patents, trademarks, trade 
names, and other literary, artistic and indus- 
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trial property, upon compliance with the ap- 
plicable laws and regulations, if any, re- 
specting registration and other formalities 
which are or may hereafter be enforced by 
the duly constituted authorities, upon terms 
no less favorable than are or may hereafter 
be accorded to the nationals, corporations 
and associations of such other High Con- 
tracting Party, and, in regard to patents, 
trademarks, trade names and other industrial 
property, upon terms no less favorable than 
are or may hereafter be accorded to the na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of any 
third country. 
ARTICLE X 


1. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party residing within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, and the 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
either High Contracting Party engaged in 
business or in scientific, educational, reli- 
gious or philanthropic activities within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, shall not be subject to the payment 
of any internal taxes, fees or charges other 
or higher than those which are or may here- 
after be imposed by laws and regulations 
enforced by the duly constituted authori- 
ties upon the nationals, corporations and 
associations of such other High Contracting 
Party. Moreover, in the case of corpora- 
tions and associations specified in the pre- 
ceding sentence, such taxes, fees or charges 
shall not be imposed upon or measured by 
any income, property, capital or other cri- 
terion of measurement in excess of that rea- 
sonably allocable or apportionable to the 
territories of such other High Contracting 
Party. 

2. The nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of either High Contracting Party 
shall not be subject to the payment of any 
internal taxes, fees or charges imposed by 
laws and regulations enforced by the duly 
constituted authorities within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party other 
or higher than those which are or may 
hereafter be imposed upon the nationals, 
residents, corporations and associations of 
any third country, except that the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to any advantage in respect of internal taxes, 
fees or charges which is or may hereafter be 
granted to the nationals, residents, corpora- 
tions or associations of any third country, 
either (a) pursuant to legislation extending 
the same advantage to all countries, or to 
the nationals, residents, corporations or as- 
sociations thereof, on the basis of reci- 
procity, or (b) in a treaty or other agree- 
ment, concluded with such third country for 
the avoidance of double taxation or the mu- 
tual protection of revenue. 


ARTICLE XI 


Commercial travelers representing manu- 
facturers, merchants and traders domiciled 
in the territories of either High Contracting 
Party shall, on their entry irt» and sojourn 
in the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party and on their departure therefrom, 
be accorded treatment no less favorable than 
the treatment which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to commercial travelers of any third 
country in respect of customs and other 
privileses and, subject to the exception in 
paragraph 2 of Article X, in respect of all 
taxes and charges of whatever denomination 
applicable to them or to their samples. 


ARTICLE XII 


1, The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall, throughout the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, be per- 
mitted to exercise liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship and to establish schools 
for the education of their children, and vhey 
may, whether individually, collectively or in 
religious or educational corporations or as- 
sociations, and without annoyance or moles- 
tation of any kind by reason of their re- 
ligious belief or otherwise, conduct religious 
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services and give religious or other instruc- 
tion, either within their own houses or with- 
in any other appropriate buildings, provided 
that their religious and educational activi- 
ties are not contrary to public morals and 
that their educational activities are conduct- 
ed in conformity with the applicable laws 
and regulations, if any, which are or may 
hereafter be enforced by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities. 

2. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall be permitted within the terri- 
tories of the other high contracting party to 
bury their dead according to their religious 
customs in suitable and convenient places 
which are or may hereafter be established 
and maintained for the purpose, subject to 
the mortuary and sanitary laws and regula- 
tions, if any, which are or may hereafter be 
enforced by the duly constituted authorities. 

3. Places of worship and cemeteries shall be 
held in respect and free from disturbance or 
profanation. 

ARTICLE XIII 


With respect to that form of protection 
granted within the territories of either high 
contracting party by the applicable laws es- 
tablishing civil liability for bodily injuries 
or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs 
or dependents of an injured person a right of 
action or a pecuniary compensation, such 
relative or heirs or dependents of the injured 

. person, himself a national of either high con- 
tracting party and injured within any of the 
territories of the other high contracting 
party, shall, regardless of their alienage or 
residence outside of the territory where the 
injury occurred, enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as are or may hereafter be granted 
under like conditions to nationals of such 
other high contracting party. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1, The nationals of each high contracting 
party shall be exempt from compulsory mili- 
tary or naval training or service under the 
jurisdiction of the other high contracting 
party, and shall also be exempt from all con- 
tributions in money or in kind imposed in 
lieu thereof. 

2. During any period of time when both of 
the High Contracting Parties are, through 
military or naval action in connection with 
which there is general compulsory military 
or naval service, (a) enforcing measures 
against the same third country or countries 
in pursuance of obligations for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
or (b) concurrently conducting hostilities 
against the same third country or countries, 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall 
not apply. However, in such an event the 
nationals of either High Contracting Party 
in the territory o the other High Contracting 
Party, who have not declared their intention 
to acquire the nationality of such other High 
Contracting Party, shall be exempt from mili- 
tary or naval service under the jurisdiction 
of such other High Contracting Party if 
within a reasonable time prior to their induc- 
tion for such service they elect, in lieu of 
such service, to enter the military or naval 
service of the High Contracting Party of 
which they are nationals. In any such sit- 
uation the High Contracting Parties will 
make the necessary arrangements for giving 
effect to the provisions of this paragraph. 

8. Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued to affect the right of either High Con- 
tracting Party to debar from acquiring its 
citizenship any person who seeks and obtains 
exemption in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 1 or 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XV 


The High Contracting Parties reaffirm their 
adherence to a program of purposes and poli- 
cies, open to participation by all other coun- 
tries of like mind, designed to bring about 
an expansion of international trade on a 
broad basis, and directed to the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment and 


monopolistic restrictions in international 
commerce. 
ARTICLE XVI 


1. In all matters relating to (a) customs 
duties and subsidiary charges of every kind 
imposed on imports or exports and the 
method of levying such duties and charges, 
(b) the rules, formalities, and charges im- 
posed in connection with the clearing of ar- 
ticles through the customs, and (c) the tax- 
atior, sale, distribution or use within the 
country of imported articles and of articles 
intended for exportation, each High Con- 
tracting Party shall accord to articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the other 
High Contracting Party, from whatever pldce 
arriving, or to articles destined for exporta- 
tion to the territories of such other High Con- 
tracting Party, by whatever route, treatment 
no less favorable than the treatment which 
is or may hereafter be accorded to like ar- 
ticles the growth, produce or manufacture 
of, or destined for, any third country. If the 
Government of either High Contracting Party 
requires documentary proof of origin of im- 
ported articles, the requirements imposed 
therefor shall be reasonable and shall “ot 
be such as to constitute an unnecessary hin- 
drance «. indirect trade. 

2. With respect to the matters referred to 
in paragraph 1 of this Article, the nationals, 
corporations and associations, vessels and 
cargoes of either High Contracting Party shall 
be accorded, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, treatment no 
less favorable than is or may hereafter be 
accorded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations, vessels and cargoes of any third 
country. In all matters relating to (a) cus- 
toms duties and subsidiary charges of every 
kind imposed on imports or exports and the 
method of levying such duties and charges, 
(b) the rules, formalities, and charges im- 
posed in connection with the clearing of 
articles through the customs, and (c) taxa- 
tion within the country of imported articles 
and of articles intended for exportation, the 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
either High Contracting Party shall be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, treatment no less 
favorable than the treatment which is or may 
hereafter be accorded to the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of such other High 
Contracting Party. 

8. No prohibition or restriction of any kind 
shall be imposed by either High Contracting 
Party on the importation, sale, distribution 
or use ol any article the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the other High Contracting 
Party, or on the exportation of any article 
destined for the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, unless the importation, 
sale, distribution or use of th like article 
the growth, produce or manufacture of: all 
third countries, or the exportation of the like 
article to all third countries, respectively, is 
similarly prohibited or restricted. 

4. If the Government of either High Con- 
tracting Party imposes any quantitative reg- 
ulation on the importation or exportation of 
any article, or on the sale, distribution or use 
of any imported article, it shall as a custo- 
mary practice give public notice of the total 
quantity or value of such article permitted 
to be imported, exported, sold, distributed or 
used during a specified period, and of any 
change in such quantity or value. Further- 
more, if either High Contracting Party allots 
a share of such total quantity or value to any 
third country, it shall allot to the other High 
Contracting Party, with respect to any article 
in which the latter has an important in- 
terest, unless it is mutually agreed to dis- 
pense with such an allotment, a share based 
upon the proportion of the total quantity or 
value supplied by, or in the case of exports 
a share based upon the proportion exported 
to, the territories of such other High Con- 
tracting Party during a representative period, 
account being taken insofar as practicable of 
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any special factors which may have affected 
or may be affecting the trade in that article. 
The provisions of this paragraph relating to 
imported articles shall also apply in respect 
of limitations upon the quantity or value of 
any article permitted to be imported free of 
duty or tax, or at a specified rate of duty or 
tax. 
ARTICLE XVII 


1. Laws, regulations of administrative au- 
thorities and decisions of administrative or 
judicial authorities of each High Contract- 
ing Party pertaining to the classification 
of articles for customs purposes or to rates 
of duty shall be published promptly in such a 
manner as to enable traders to become ac- 
quainted with them. Such laws, regula- 
tions and decisions shall be applied uniform- 
ly at all ports of the respective High Con- 
tracting Parties except as is or may here- 
after be otherwise specifically provided for in 
statutes of either High Contracting Party 
with respect to the importation of articles 
into its insular territories and possessions. 

2. No administrative ruling by the Govern- 
ment of either High Contracting Party ef- 
fecting advances in rates of duties or charges 
applicable under an established and uniform 
practice to imports originating in the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party, 
or imposing any new requirement with re- 
spect to such importations, shall as a gen- 
eral rule be applied to articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the other High 
Contracting Party already en route at the 
time of publication thereof in accordance 
with paragraph 1; provided that, if either 
High Contracting Party customarily exempts 
fronr such new or increased obligations arti- 
cles entered for consumption or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption during a 
period of thirty days after the date of such 
publication, such practice shall be considered 
full compliance with this paragraph. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply 
to administrative orders imposing antidump- 
ing duties, or relating to regulations for the 
protection of human, animal or plant life or 
health, or relating to public safety, or giving 
effect to judicial decisions. 

3. Each High Contracting Party shall pro- 
vide some procedure, administrative, judicial 
or otherwise, under which the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of the other High 
Contracting Party, and importers of articles 
the growth, produce or manufacture of such 
other High Contracting Party, shall be per- 
mitted to appeal against fines and penalties 
imposed upon them by the customs authori- 
ties, confiscations by such authorities and 
rulings of such authorities on questions of 
customs classification and of valuation of 
articles for customs purposes. Greater than 
nominal penalties shall not be imposed by 
either High Contracting Party in connection 
with any importation by the nationals, cor- 
porations or associations of the other High 
Contracting Party, or in connection with the 
importation of articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of such other High Contract- 
ing Party, because of errors in documenta- 
tion which are obviously clerical in origin or 
with regard to which good faith can be estab- 
lished. 

4. The Government of each High Contract- 
ing Party will accord sympathetic consid- 
eration to such representations as the Gov- 
ernment of the other High Contracting Party 
may make with respect to the operation or 
administration of import or export prohibi- 
tions or restrictions, quantitative regula- 
tions, customs regulations or formalities, or 
sanitary laws or regulations for the protec- 
tion of human, animal or plant life or health. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

1. Articles the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of either High Contracting Party, 
imported into the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, shall be accordea 
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treatment with respect to all matters affect- 
ing internal taxation no less favorable than 
the treatment which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to like articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of such other High Con- 
tracting Party. 

2. Articles grown, produced or manufac- 
tured within the territories of either High 
Contracting Party in whole or in part by 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
the other High Contracting Party, or by cor- 
porations and associations organized or par- 
ticipated in by such nationals, corporations 
and associations, shall be accorded within 
such territories treatment with respect to all 
matters affecting internal taxation, or ex- 
portation from such territories, no less fa- 
vorable than the treatment which is or may 
hereafter be accorded to like articles grown, 
produced or manufactured therein in whole 
or in part by nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of the High Contracting Party 
within the territories of which the articles 
are grown, produced or manufactured, or by 
corporations and associations organized or 
participated in by such nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations. The articles speci- 
fied in the preceding sentence shall not in 
any case receive treatment less favorable 
than the treatment which is or may here- 
after be accorded to like articles grown, 
produced or manufactured in whole or in 
part by nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of any third country, or by corpora- 
tions and associations organized or partic- 
ipated in by such nationals, corporations 
and associations. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. If*the Government of either High Con- 
tracting Party establishes or maintains any 
form of control of the means of international 
payment or of international financial trans- 
actions, it shall accord fair and equitable 
treatment to the nationals, corporations and 
associations and commerce of the other High 
Contracting Party with respect to all aspects 
of such control. 

2. The Government establishing or main- 
taining such control shall impose no pro- 
hibition, restriction or delay on the transfer 
of payment for any article the growth, pro- 
duce or manufacture of the other High Con- 
tracting Party which is not imposed on the 
transfer of payment for the like article the 
growth, produce or manufacture of any third 
country. With respect to the rates of ex- 
change and with respect to taxes or charges 
on exchange transactions, articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the other 
High Contracting Party shall be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment which is or may hereafter be accorded 
to like articles the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of any third country. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall also extend to the 
application of such control to payments 
necessary for or incidental to the importa- 
tion of articles the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of the other High Contracting Party. 
In general, any such control shall be admin- 
istered so as not to influence to the dis- 
advantage of the other High Contracting 
Party the competitive relationships between 
articles the growth, produce or manufacture 
of such other High Contracting Party and 
like articles the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of any third country. 

3. In all that relates to the transfer of 
profits, dividends, interest, payments for im- 
ported articles, and of other funds, to loans 
and to any other international financial 
transactions, either between the territories 
of the two High Contracting Parties or be- 
tween the territories of the High Contracting 
Party the Government of which establishes 
or maintains the control referred to in para- 
graph 1 of this article and the territories of 
any third country, the Government estab- 
lishing or maintaining the control shall ac- 
cord to the nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of the other High Contracting 
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Party treatment no less favorable than the 
treatment which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to its own nationals, corporations 
and associations, and no less favorable than 
the treatment which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations of any third country which make 
or receive like transfers and loans, and which 
are parties to like transactions, between the 
territories of the same two countries. More- 
over, the Government establishing or main- 
taining such control shall accord to the na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of the 
other High Contracting Party, in all that re- 
lates to any such transfers, loans and other 
transactions between the territories of the 
two High Contracting Parties, treatment no 
less favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to the nationals, 
corporations and associations of any third 
country which make or receive like transfers 
and loans, and which are parties to like 
transactions, between the territories of the 
High Contracting Party the Government of 
which establishes or maintains the control 
and the territories of such third country. 
The treatment accorded by this paragraph 
shall apply to the rates of exchange and to 
any prohibition, restriction, delay, tax or 
other charge on the transfers, loans and other 
transactions covered by this paragraph; and 
such treatment shall aply whether the trans- 
fers, loans and other transactions take place 
directly or through an intermediary or in- 
termediaries in a country or countries not 
parties to this Treaty. In general, any such 
control shall be administered so as not to in- 
fluence to the disadvantage of the other High 
Contracting Party the competitive relation- 
ships between the nationals, corporations 
and associations of such other High Con- 
tracting Party and the nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of any third country. 


ARTICLE XxX 


1. If the Government of either High Con- 
tracting Party establishes or maintains a 
monopoly or public agency for the importa- 
tion, exportation, purchase, sale, distribu- 
tion or production of any article, or grants 
exclusive privileges to any agency to import, 
export, purchase, sell, distribute or produce 
any article, such monopoly or agency shall 
accord to the commerce of the other High 
Contracting Party fair and equitable treat- 
ment in respect of its purchases of articles 
the growth, produce or manufacture of for- 
eign countries and its sales of articles des- 
tined for foreign countries. To this end the 
monopoly or agency shall, in making such 
purchases or sales of any article, be influ- 
enced solely by considerations, such as price, 
quality, marketability, transportation and 
terms of purchase or sale, which would ordi- 
narily be taken into account by a private 
corhmercial enterprise interested solely in 
purchasing or selling such article on the 
most favorable terms. If the Government of 
either High Contracting Party establishes or 
maintains a monopoly or agency for the sale 
of any service or grants exclusive privileges to 
any agency to sell any service, such monopoly 
or agency shall accord fair and equitable 
treatment to the other High Contracting 
Party and to the nationals, corporations, as- 
sociations and commerce thereof in respect 
of transactions involving such services as 
compared with the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to any third coun- 
try and to the nationals, corporations, asso- 
ciations and commerce thereof. 

2. The Government of each High Contract- 
ing Party, in the awarding of concessions and 
other contracts, and in the purchasing of 
supplies, shall accord fair and equitable 
treatment to the nationals, corporations and 
associations and to the commerce of the 
other High Contracting Party as compared 
with the treatment which is or may hereafter 
be accorded to the nationals, corporations 
and associations and to the commerce of any 
tnird country. 
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ARTICLE XXI 


1, Between the territories of the High Con- 
tracting Parties there shall be freedom of 
commerce and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either High 
Contracting Party, and carrying the papers 
required by its national law in proof of na- 
tionality, shall be deemed to be vessels of 
that High Contracting Party both within the 
ports, places and waters of the other High 
Contracting Party and on the high seas. As 
used in this Treaty, “vessels” shall be con- 
strued to include all vessels of either High 
Contracting Party whether privately owned 
or operated or publicly owned or operated. 
However, the provisions of this Treaty other 
than this paragraph and paragraph 5 of 
Article XXII shall not be construed to accord 
rights to vessels of war or fishing vessels of 
the other High Contracting Party; nor shall 
they be construed to extend to the nationals, 
corporations and associations, vessels and 
cargoes of, or to articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of, such other High Con- 
tracting Party any special privileges re- 
stricted to national fisheries or to the prod- 
ucts thereof. 

8. The vessels of either High Contracting 
Party shall have liberty, equally with the ves- 
sels of any third country, to come with their 
cargoes to all ports, places and waters of the 
other High Contracting Party which are or 
may hereafter be open to foreign commerce 
and navigation. ‘ 

ARTICLE XXII 


1, The vessels and cargoes of either High 
Contracting Party shall, within the ports, 
places and waters of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, in all respects be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment accorded to the vessels and cargoes of 
such other High Contracting Party, irrespec- 
tive of the port of departure or the: port of 
destination of the vessel, and irrespective of 
the origin or the destination of the cargo. 

2. No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, 
lighthouse, quarantine, or other similar or 
corresponding duties or charges, of whatever 
kind or denomination, levied in the name 
or for the profit of the government, public 
functionaries, private individuals, corpora- 
tions or establishments of any kind, shall 
be imposed in the ports, places and waters 
of either High Contracting Party upon the 
vessels of the other High Contracting Party, 
which shall not equally and under the same 
conditions be imposed upon national vessels, 

8. No charges upon passengers, passenger 
fares or tickets, freight moneys paid or to 
be paid, bills of lading, contracts of insurance 
or re-insurance, no conditions relating to the 
employment of ship brokers, of whatever na- 
tionality, and no other charges or conditions 
of any kind, shall be imposed in a way tend- 
ing to accord any advantage to vessels of 
either’ High Contracting Party as compared 
with the vessels of the other High Contract- 
ing Party. 

4. Within the ports, places and waters of 
each High Contracting Party which are or 
may hereafter be open to foreign commerce 
and navigation, competent pilots shall be 
made available to take the vessels of the 
other High Contracting Party into and out of 
such ports, places and waters. 

5. If a vessel of either High Contracting 
Party shall be forced by stress of weather 
or by reason of any other distress to take 
refuge in any of the ports, places or waters 
of the other High Contracting Party not open 
to foreign commerce and navigation, it shall 
receive friendly treatment and assistance and 
such supplies and materials for repair as may 
be necessary and available. This paragraph 


shall apply to vessels of war and fishing ves- 
sels, as well as to vessels as defined in para- 
graph 2 of Article XXI. 

6. In no case shall the treatment accorded 
to the vessels and cargoes of either High Con- 
tracting Party with respect to the matters re- 
ferred to in this Article be less favorable than 
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the treatment which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to the vessels and cargoes of any 
third country. 

ARTICLE XXIII 


1, It shall be permissible, in the vessels of 
either High Contracting Party, to import into 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, or to export therefrom, all articles 
which it is or may hereafter be permissible 
to import into such territories, or to export 
therefrom, in the vessels of such other High 
Contracting Party without being liable to any 
other or higher duties or charges whatsoever 
than if such articles were imported or ex- 
ported in vessels of such other High Con- 
tracting Party. 

2. Bounties, drawbacks rnd other privi- 
leges of this nature of whatever kind or de- 
nomination which are or may hereafter be al- 
lowed, in the territories of either High Con- 
tracting Party, on articles imported or ex- 
ported in national vessels shall also and in 
like manner be allowed on articles imported 
or exported in vessels of the other High Con- 
tracting Party. 

ARTICLE XXIV 

1. Vessels of either High Contracting Party 
shall be permitted to discharge portions of 
cargoes at any ports, places or waters of the 
other High Contracting Party which are or 
may hereafter be open to foreign commerce 
and navigation, and to proceed with the re- 
maining portions of such cargoes to any other 
such ports, places or waters, without paying 
other or higher tonnage dues or port charges 
in such cases than would be paid by national 
vessels in like circumstances, and they shall 
be permitted to load in like manner, in the 
same voyage outward, at the various ports, 
places and waters which are or may hereafter 
be open to foreign commerce and navigation. 
The vessels and cargoes of either High Con- 
tracting Party shall be accorded, with respect 
to the matters referred to in this paragraph, 
treatment in the ports, places and waters of 
the other High Contracting Party no less 
favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to the vessels and 
cargoes of any third country. 

2. Should either High Contracting Party 
accord the rights of inland navigation or 
coasting trade to vessels of any third country 
such rights would similarly be accorded to 
the vessels of the other High Contracting 
Party. The coasting trade and inland navi- 
gation of each High Contracting Party are 
excepted from the requirement of national 
treatment and are to be regulated according 
to the laws of each High Contracting Party 
in relation thereto. It is agreed, however, 
that vessels of either High Contracting Party 
shall enjoy within the territory of the other 
High Contracting Party with respect to the 
coasting trade and inland navigation treat- 
ment as favorable as the treatment accorded 
to the vesels of any third country. Trade 
between either High Contracting Party and 
its insular territories or possessions shall be 
considered coasting trade within the mean- 
ing of this paragraph. 


ARTICLE XXV 


There shall be freedom of transit through 
the territories of each High Contracting 
Party by the routes most convenient for in- 
ternational transit (a) for persons, whether 
or not they are nationals of the other High 
Contracting Party, together with their bag- 
gage, directly or indirectly coming from or 
going to the territories of such other High 
Contracting Party, (b) for persons who are 
nationals of the other High Contracting 
Party, together with their baggage, regardless 
of whether they are coming from or going 
to the territories of such other High Contract- 
ing Party, and (c) for articles directly or in- 
directly coming from or going to the terri- 
tories of such other High Contracting Party. 
Such persons, baggage and articles in transit 
shall not be subject to any transit duty, to 
any unnecessary delays or restrictions, or to 
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any discrimination in respect of charges, fa- 
cilities or any other matter; and all charges 
and regulations prescribed in respect of such 
persons, baggage or articles shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the 
traffic. Except as may hereafter be agreed 
by the High Contracting Parties with respect 
to non-stop flight by aircraft, the Govern- 
ment of either High Contracting Party may 
require that such baggage and articles be 
entered at the proper customhouse and that 
they be kept in customs custody whether or 
not under bond; but such baggage and ar- 
ticles shall be exempt from all customs du- 
ties or similar charges if such requirements 
for entry and retention in customs custody 
are complied with and if they are exported 
within one year and satisfactory evidence of 
such exportation is presented to the customs 
authorities. Such nationals, baggage, per- 
sons and articles shall be accorded treatment 
with respect to all charges, rules and formali- 
ties in connection with transit no less favor- 
able than the treatment accorded to the 
nationals of any third country, together with 
their baggage, or to persons and articles com- 
ing from or going to the territories of any 
third couritry. ; 
ARTICLE XXVI 


1. Nothing in this Treaty shall be con- 
strued to prevent the adoption or enforce- 
ment of measures: 

(a) relating to the importation or exportae 
tion of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to the traffic in arms, ammu- 
nition and implements of war, and, in excep- 
tional circumstances, all other military sup- 
plies; 

(c) relating to the exportation of national 
treasures of historical, archaeological or ar- 
tistic value; 

(d) necessary in pursuance of obligations 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, or for the protection of the 
essential interests of the country in time of 
national emergency; or 

(e) imposing exchange restrictions in con- 
formity with the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund, signed 
December 27, 1945, so long as the High Con- 
tracting Party imposing the restrictions is a 
member of the Fund, provided that neither 
High Contracting Party shall utilize its privi- 
leges under‘section 3 of Article VI or section 
2 of Article XIV of such Agreement in such 
@ manner as to impair any of the provisions 
of this Treaty. 

2. Subject to the requirement that, under 
like circumstances and conditions, there shall 
be no arbitrary discrimination by either High 
Contracting Party against the other High 
Contracting Party or against the nationals, 
corporations, associations, vessels or com- 
merce thereof, in favor of any third country 
or the nationals, corporations, associations, 
vessels or commerce thereof, the provisions of 
this Treaty shall not extend to prohibitions 
or restrictions: 

(a) imposed on moral or humanitarian 
grounds; 

(b) designed to protect human, animal, or 
plant life or health; 

(c) relating to prison-made goods; or 

(d) relating to the enforcement of police 
or revenue laws. 

3. The provisions of this Treaty according 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment accorded to any third country shall 
not apply to: 

(a) advantages which are or may hereafter 
be accorded to adjacent countries in order 
to facilitate frontier traffic; 

(b) advantages accorded by virtue of a 
customs union of which either High Con- 
tracting Party may, after consultation with 
the Government of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, become a member so long as such 
advantages are not extended to any country 
which is not a member of such customs 
union; or ; 
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(c) advantages accorded to third countries 
pursuant to a multilateral convention of 
general applicability, including a trade area 
of substantial size, having as its objective the 
liberalization and promotion of international 
trade or other international economic inter- 
course, and open to adoption by all the 
United Nations, 

4. The stipulations of this Treaty do not 
extend to advantages now accorded or which 
may hereafter be accorded by the United 
States of America, its territories or posses- 
sions or the Panama Canal Zone to one an- 
other, to the Republic of Cuba, or to the 
Republic of the Philippines. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall continue to apply in 
respect of any advantages which are or may 
hereafter be accorded by the United States 
of America, its territories or possessions or 
the Panama Canal Zone to one another, ir- 
respective of any change which may take 
place in the political status of any of the 
territories or possessions of the United States 
of America, 


5. The provisions of this Treaty shall not 
be construed to accord any rights or privi- 
leges to corporations and associations en- 
gaged in political activities or with respect 
to the organization of or participation in 
such corporations and associations. More- 
over, each High Contracting Party reserves 
the right to deny any of the rights and privi- 
leges accorded by this Treaty to any corpora- 
tion or association created or organized under 
the laws and regulations of the other High 
Contracting Party which is directly or in- 
directly owned or controlled, through ma- 
jority stock ownership or otherwise, by na- 
tionals, corporations or associations of any 
third country or countries, 


ARTICLE XXVII 


Subject to any limitation or exception pro- 
vided in this Treaty or hereafter agreed upon 
between the Governments of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, the territories of the High 
Contracting Parties to which the provisions 
of this Treaty extend shall be understood to 
comprise all areas of land and water under 
the sovereignty or authority of either High 
Contracting Party, except the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


Any dispute between the Governments of 
the two High Contracting Parties as to the 
interpretation or the application of this 
Treaty, which the High Contracting Parties 
can not satisfactorily adjust by diplomacy, 
shall be submitted to the International Court 
of Justice unless the High Contracting 
Parties shall agree to settlement by some 
other pacific means. 

ARTICLE XXIX 

1, This Treaty shall, upon its entry into 
force, supersede provisions of the following 
treaties between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China in so far as such 
provisions have not previously been ter- 
minated: 

(a) Treaty of Peace, Amity and Commerce, 
signed at Wang Hea, July 3, 1844; 

(b) Treaty of Peace, Amity, and Commerce, 
signed at Tientsin, June 18, 1858; 

(c) Treaty Establishing Trade Regulations 
and Tariff, signed at Shanghai, November 8, 
1858; 

(ad) Treaty of Trade, Consuls and Emigra- 
tion, signed at Washington, July 28, 1868; 

(e) Immigration Treaty, signed at Peking, 
November 17, 1880; 

(f) Treaty as to Commercial Intercourse 
and Judicial Procedure, signed at Peking, No- 
vember 17, 1880; 

(g) Treaty as to Commercial Relations, 
signed at Shanghai, October 8, 1903; 

(h) Treaty Establishing Rates of Duty on 
Imports Into China, signed at Washington, 
October 20, 1920; and 

(i) Treaty Regulating Tariff Relations, 
signed at Peiping, July 25, 1928. 
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2. Nothing in this Treaty shall be con- 
strued to limit or restrict in any way the 
rights, privileges and advantages accorded by 
the Treaty for the Relinquishment of Extra- 
territorial Rights in China and the Regula- 
tion of Related Mattets and accompanying 
exchange of notes between the United States 
of America and the Republic of China signed 
at Washington on January 11, 1943. 


ARTICLE XXX 


1. This Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at 
Nanking as soon as possible. 

2. This Treaty shall enter into force on the 
day of the exchange of ratifications, and 
shall continue in force for a period of five 
years from that day. 

3. Unless one year before the expiration of 
the aforesaid period of five years the Gov- 
ernment of either High Contracting Party 
shall have given notice to the Government 
of the other High Contracting Party of inten- 
tion to terminate this Treaty upon the ex- 
piration of the aforesaid period, the Treaty 
shall ccntinue in force thereafter until one 
year from the date on which notice of inten- 
tion to terminate it shall have been given by 
either High Contracting Party. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Plent- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty and have 
affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Chi- 
nese languages, both equally authentic, at 
Nanking, this fourth day of November, one 
thousand nine hundred forty-six, corre- 
sponding to the fourth day of the eleventh 
month of the thirty-fith year of the Republic 
of China. 

J. LEIGHTON STUART [SEAL] 
Rogert Lacy SMYTH [SEAL] 


Wanc SHIH-CHIEH [SEAL] 
Wanc HvA-CHENG [SEAL] 
PROTOCOL 


At the moment of signing this day the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the pres- 
ent Protocol which shall have the same valid- 
ity as if provisions were inserted in the text 
of the Treaty to which it refers: 

1. The provisions of Article II, paragraph 1, 
shall not be deemed to affect the right of 
either High Contracting Party to enforce 
statutes prescribing reasonable requirements 
concerning the registration of aliens with- 
in its territories, it being understood that 
identity cards which are now or may here- 
after be required by the duly constituted au- 
thorities of such High Contracting Party shall 
be valid throughout the entire extent of the 
territories of that High Contracting Party, 
and that treatment accorded to nationals of 
such other High Contracting Party with re- 
spect to such requirements shall not be less 
favorabic than that accorded to nationals of 
any third country. 

2 (a). Without prejudice to rights given 
elsewhere in the Treaty, Article II, paragraph 
2, refers only to rights and privileges to be 
enjoyed by nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party as individuals, and shall not be con- 
strued to imply the right of such nationals to 
form corporations or associations on the same 
terms as nationals of the other High Con- 
tracting Party. 

(b) The words “not forbidden by the laws 
and regulations enforced by the duly con- 
stituted authorities”, as used in Article II, 
paragraph 2, shall be construed to mean such 
prohibitory laws and regulations as are ap- 
plicable alike to nationals of the country and 
to nationals of the other High Contracting 
Party. 

8. Rights in respect of “exploration for 
and exploitation of” mineral resources as re- 
ferred to in Article V shall be construed to 
mean the rights to conduct mining enter- 


prises and operations, as distinct from the 
ownership by nationals, corporations or as- 
sociations of one High Contracting Party of 
interests in corporations or associations of 
the other High Contracting Party which are 
or may be engaged in mining operations in 
the territory of such other High Contracting 
Party. 

4. The provisions of Article VIII, paragraph 
1, shall not be construed to limit in any way 
rights or privileges accorded in other provi- 
sions of the Treaty with respect to real or 
other immovable property. 

5 (a). The word “unauthorized”, as used 
in Article IX, shall be construed to mean un- 
authorized by the owner of the industrial, 
literary or artistic property in any given case. 

(b) The provision in the first sentence and 
in the second sentence of Article IX, that “ef- 
fective remedy therefor shall be provided by 
civil action” shall not be construed to pre- 
clude remedies by other than civil action if 
such remedies are provided for by laws and 
regulations which are or may hereafter be 
enforced by the duly constituted authorities. 

(c) So long as the laws and regulations of 
either High Contracting Party do not accord 
to its own nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations protection against translations, the 
provisions of the third sentence of Article 
IX shall not be construed to obligate that 
High Contracting Party to accord to nation- 
als, corporations or associations of the other 
High Contracting Party protection against 
translations. 

6. Without prejudice to rights which are 
otherwise enjoyed or may hereafter be en- 
joyed, the word “grown” as used in Article 
XVIII, paragraph 2, shall not be construed 
to confer any right upon nationals, corpora- 
tions or associations of either High Contract- 
ing Party to engage in agriculture within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party. 

7. The words “international financial trans- 
actions”, as used in Article XIX, paragraph 
8, shall be construed to include importation 
or exportation of paper money and govern- 
mental securities, it being understood that 
each High Contracting Party retains the 
right to adopt or enforce measures relating 
to such importation or exportation, provided 
the measures do not discriminate against 
nationals, corporations and asseciations of 
the other High Contracting Party in a man- 
ner contrary to the provisions of that para- 
graph. 

8. The concluding sentence of paragraph 
1 of Article XX shall not be construed to 
apply to postal services, 

9. The words “gold or silver”, as used in 
Article XXVI, paragraph 1, shall be construed 
to include bullion and coin. 

10. Advantages which are or may here- 
after be accorded by the United States of 
America, its territories or possessions or 
the Panama Canal Zone to one another orto 
the Republic of Cuba or to the Republic of 
the Philippines as stipulated in Article XXVI, 
paragraph 4, whenever extended to any other 
country, shall similarly be extended to the 
Republic of China. 

J. LEIGHTON STUART 
RospeErt Lacy SMYTH _ 
WaNc SHIH-CHIEH 
WanGc HvuA-CHENG 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaty and protocol are open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the treaty and protocol will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The treaty and protocol were reported 
to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this treaty was examined for a long time 
by a subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuom- 
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as] was chairman, and I should like to 
defer to him for a brief statement re- 
garding the treaty and the reservation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
this is the first treaty between China and 
@ western country, wherein China has 
met with the western country on an equal 
basis—the first treaty, of course, since 
the renunciation of extraterritoriality. 
The treaty lays the foundation for com- 
mercial relations with China on a plane 
in accordance with what may be called 
the ideal American notion in regard to 
trade. 

The reservation was found necessary 
because there was some question about 
translations, and that question having 
raised other questions, it seemed better to 
base the treaty upon our former treaties 
with China, and to rely upon a future bi- 
lateral agreement with China dealing 
with the protection of translations. 

A reservation was, therefore, attached, 
since which time I have found no one ob- 
jecting to the treaty. I think it is ready 
for acceptance by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification with the reser- 
vation will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein) , That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive J, Eightieth Congress, first session, the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion Between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China, together with a 
protocol thereto, signed at Nanking on No- 
vember 4, 1946, subject to the following res- 
ervation: 

The Government of the United States of 
America does not accept section 5 (c) of the 
protocol relating to protection against trans- 
lations of literary and artistic works, and 
with the understanding that United States 
interests in this respect will be interpreted 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty as to commercial relations signed at 
Shanghai, October 8, 1903, until further nego- 
tiations and agreement concerning transla- 
tions are forthcoming. The United States 
stands ready to enter into immediate negoti- 
ations with China for further improvement 
in copyright relationships with particular 
emphasis upon the desire of the United 
States to -afford protection of translations. 
The Senate is of the opinion that the pro- 
tection of the author of literary and artistic 
property in the exclusive right to translate 
or authorize the translation of his works 
is of importance as a matter of justice to 
the author and is of equal importance as a 
means for assuring a true translation and 
faithful presentation for peoples who must 
receive it in a language other than the orig- 
inal. Under present-day conditions, such 
protection is essential to promote effective 
diffusion of literary and artistic works and 
to encourage responsible industries engaged 
in the production of such works within a 
country. 

The Senate further understands that the 
treaty does not obligate either party to ex- 
tend most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to copyright. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the reservation 
to the resolution of ratification. 

The reservation was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification with the reservation. 
[Putting the question.] Two-thirds of 
the Senators present concurring therein, 
the resolution of ratification, with the 
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reservation, is agreed to, and the treaty 
and protocol are ratified. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, 
AND NAVIGATION WITH THE ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation Between the 
United States of America and the Italian 
Republic be now considered. 

There being no objection the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the treaty, Executive E (80th 
Cong., 2d sess.). The Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation Between 
the United States of America and the 
Italian Republic, together with a pro- 
tocol and an additional protocol, relat- 
ing thereto, signed at Rome on Febru- 
ary 2, 1948, which was read the second 
time, as follows: 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND NAVI- 
GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


The UNITED STATES OF AMERICA and the 
ITALIAN REPUBLIC, desirous of strengthening 
the bond of peace and the traditional ties of 
friendship between the two countries and of 
promoting closer intercourse between their 
respective territories through provisions re- 
sponsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic 
and commercial aspirations of their peoples, 
have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Navigation based in gen- 
eral upon the principles of national and of 
most-favored-nation treatment in the un- 
conditional form, and for that purpose have 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

Mr. JAMES CLEMENT DuNN, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Italian Re- 
public, 
and, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC: 

The Honorable CarLo SrorzA, Minister Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall be permitted to enter the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, and shall be permitted freely to reside 
and travel therein. 

2. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, be permitted, 
without interference, to exercise, in conform- 
ity with the applicable laws and regulations, 
the following rights and privileges upon 
terms no less favorable than those now or 
hereafter accorded to nationals of such other 
High Contracting Party: 

(a) to engage in commercial, manufactur- 
ing, processing, financial, scientific, educa- 
tional, religious, philanthropic and profes- 
sional activities except the practice of law; 

(b) to acquire, own, erect or lease, and 
occupy appropriate buildings, and to lease 
appropriate lands, for residential, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, processing, financial, 
professional, scientific, educational, religious, 
philanthropic, and mortuary purposes; 

(c) to employ agents and employees of 
their choice regardless of nationality; and 

(d) to do anything incidental to or nec- 
essary for the enjoyment of any of the fore- 
going rights and privileges. 

3. Moreover, the nationals of either High 
Contracting Party shall not in any case, with 
respect to the matters referred to in para- 
graphs 1 and 2 of this Article, receive treat- 
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ment less favorable than the treatment which 
is or may hereafter be accorded to the na- 
tionals of any third country. 

4. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this 
Article shall not be construed to preclude the 
exercise by either High Contracting Party of 
reasonable surveillance over the movement 
and sojourn of aliens within its territories 
or the enforcement of measures for the ex- 
clusion or expulsion of aliens for reasons of 
public order, morals, health or safety. 


ARTICLE Il 


1. As used in this Treaty the term “cor- 
porations and associations” shall mean cor- 
porations, companies, partnerships and other 
associations, whether or not with limited 
liability and whether or not for pecuniary 
profit, which have been or may hereafter be 
created or organized under the applicable 
laws and regulations. 

2. Corporations and associations created or 
organized under the applicable laws and 
regulations within the territories of either 
High Contracting Party shall be deemed to be 
corporations and associations of such High 
Contracting Party and shall have their juri- 
dical status recognized within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party whether 
or not they have a permanent establishment, 
branch or agency therein. 

8. Corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party shall, within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, be permitted, without interference, to 
exercise all the rights and privileges enu- 
merated in paragraph 2 of Article I, in con- 
formity with the applicable laws and regu- 
lations, upon terms no less favorable than 
those now or hereafter accorded to corpora- 
tions and associations of such other High 
Contracting Party. The preceding sentence, 
and all other provisions of this Treaty ac- 
cording to corporations and associations of 
the Italian Republic rights and privileges 
upon terms no less favorable than those now 
or hereafter accorded to corporations and as- 
sociations of the United States of America, 
shall be construed as according such rights 
and privileges, in any state, territory or pos- 
session of the United States of America, upon 
terms no less favorable than those upon 
which such rights and privileges are or may 
hereafter be accorded therein to corpora- 
tions and associations created or organized 
in other states, territories or possessions of 
the United States of America. 

4. Moreover, corporations and associations 
of either High Contracting Party shall not in 
any case, with respect to the matters referred 
to in this Article, receive treatment less 
favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to corporations 
and associations of any third country. 


ARTICLE III 


1. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
enjoy, throughout the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, rights and 
privileges with respect to organization of 
and participation in corporations and asso- 
ciations of such other High Contracting 
Party, including the enjoyment cf rights 
with respect to promotion and incorpora- 
tion, the purchase, ownership and sale of 
shares and, in the case of nationals, the hold- 
ing of executive and official positions, in con- 
formity with the applicable laws and regu- 
lations, upon terms no less favorable than 
those now or hereafter accorded to nationals, 
corporations and associations of any third 
country. Corporations and associations of 
either High Contracting Party, organized or 
participated in by nationals, corporations 
and associations of the other High Contract- 
ing Party pursuant to the rights and privi- 
leges enumerated in this paragraph, and con- 
trolled by such nationals, corporations and 
associations, shall be permitted to exercise 
the functions for which they are created or 
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organized, in conformity with the applicable 
laws and regulations, upon terms no less 
favorable than those now or hereafter ac- 
corded to corporations and associations that 
are similarly organized or participated in, 
and controlled, by nationals, corporations and 
associations of any third country. 

2. The nationals, corporations and associ- 
ations of either High Contracting Party shall 
be permitted, in conformity with the appli- 
cable laws and regulations within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party, 
to organize, control and manage corporations 
and associations of such other High Con- 
tracting Party for engaging in commercial, 
manufacturing, processing, mining, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, religious and scientific 
activities. Corporations and _ associations, 
controlled by nationals, corporations and 
associations of either High Contracting Party 
and created or organized under the applicable 
laws and regulations within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, shall be 
permitted to engage in the aforementioned 
activities therein, in conformity with the 
applicable laws and regulations, upon terms 
no less favorable than those now or hereafter 
accorded to corporations and association of 
such other High Contracting Party controlled 
by its own nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations. 

ARTICLE IV 


The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
be permitted within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party to explore for 
and to exploit mineral resources, in conform- 
ity with the applicable laws and regulations, 
upon terms no less favorable than those now 
or hereafter accorded to nationals, corpora- 
tions and association of any third country. 


ARTICLE V 


1. The nationals of each High Contracting 
Party shall receive, within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, the most 
constant protection and security for their 
persons and property, and shall enjoy in this 
respect the full protection and security re- 
quired by international law. To these ends, 
persons accused of crime shall be brought to 
trial promptly, and shall enjoy all the rights 
and privileges which are or may hereafter 
be accorded by the applicable laws and regu- 
lations; and nationals of either High Con- 
tracting Party, while within the custody of 
the authorities of the othér High Contract- 
ing Party, shall receive reasonable and 
humane treatment. In so far as the term 
“nationals” where used in this paragraph is 
applicable in relation to property it shall be 
construed to include corporations and as- 
sociations. 

2. The property of nationals, corporations 
and associations of either High Contracting 
Party shall not be taken within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party 
without due process of law and without the 
prompt payment of just and effective com- 
pensation. The recipient of such compensa- 
tion shall, in conformity with such applicable 
laws and regulations as are not inconsistent 
with paragraph 3 of Article XVII of this 
Treaty, be permitted without interference to 
withdraw the compensation by obtaining 
foreign exchange, in the currency of the 
High Contracting Party of which such re- 
cipient is a national, corporation or associa- 
tion, upon the most favorable terms applica- 
ble to such currency at the time of the taking 
of the property, and exempt from any trans- 
fer or remittance tax, provided application 
for such exchange is made within one year 
after receipt of the compensation to which 
it relates. 

3. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party receive protection and secu- 
rity with respect to the matters enumerated 
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in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article, upon 
compliance with the applicable laws and 
regulations, no less than the protection and 
security which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations of such other High Contracting 
Party and no less than that which is or may 
hereafter be accorded to the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of any third coun- 
try. Moreover, in all matters relating to the 
taking of privately owned enterprises into 
public ownership and the placing of such 
enterprises under public control, enterprises 
in which nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party have 
@ substantial interest shall be accorded, 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, treatment no less favorable 
than that which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to similar enterprises in which na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of such 
other High Contracting Party have a sub- 
stantial interest, and no less favorable than 
that which is or may hereafter be accorded 
to similar enterprises in which nationals, 
corporations and associations of any third 
country have a substantial interest. 

4. The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
enjoy freedom of access to the courts of jus- 
tice and to administrative tribunals and 
agencies in the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, im all degrees of jurisdic- 
tion established by law, both in pursuit and 
in defense of their rights; shall be at liberty 
to choose and employ lawyers and represent- 
atives in the prosecution and defense of their 
rights before such courts, tribunals and 
agencies; and shall be permitted to exercise 
all these rights and privileges, in conformity 
with the applicable laws and regulations, 
upon terms no less favorable than the terms 
which are or may hereafter be accorded to 
the nationals, corporations and associations 
of the other High Contracting Party and no 
less favorable than are or may hereafter be 
accorded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations of any third country. More- 
over, corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party which are not en- 
gaged in business or in nonprofit activities 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party shall be permitted to exercise 
the rights and privileges accorded by the pre- 
ceding sentence without any requirement of 
registration or domestication. 

ARTICLE VI 

The dwellings, warehouses, factories, shops, 
and other places of business, and all prem- 
ises thereto appertaining, of the nationals, 
corporations and associations of either High 
Contracting Party, located in the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, shall not 
be subject to unlawful entry or molestation. 
There shall not be made any visit to, or any 
search of, any such dwellings, buildings or 
premises, nor shall any books, papers or ac- 
counts therein be examined or inspected, ex- 
cept under conditions and in conformity with 
procedures no less favorable than the con- 
ditions and procedures prescribed for na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of such 
other High Contracting Party under the ap- 
plicable laws and regulations within the ter- 
ritories thereof. In no case shall the nation- 
als, corporations or associations of either 
High Contracting Party in the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party be treated 
less favorably with respect to the foregoing 
matters than the nationals, corporations or 
associations of any third country. Moreover, 
any visit, search, examination or inspection 
which may be permissible under the excep- 
tion stated in this Article shall be made with 
due regard for, and in such a way as to cause 
the least possible interference with, the oc- 
cupants of such dwellings, buildings or 
premises or the ordinary conduct of any 
business or other enterprise. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. The nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of either High Contracting Party 
shall be permitted to acquire, own and dis- 
pose of immovable property or interests 
therein within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party upon the following 
terms: 

(a) in the case of nationals, corporations 
and associations of the Italian Republic, the 
right to acquire, own and dispose of such 
property and interests shall be dependent 
upon the laws and regulations which are or 
may hereafter be in force within the state, 
territory or possession of the United States 
of America wherein such property or inter- 
ests are situated; and 

(b) In the case of nationals, corporations 
and associations of the United States of 
America, the right to acquire, own and dis- 
pose of such property and interests shall be 
upon terms no less favorable than those 
which are or may hereafter be accorded by 
the state, territory or possession of the United 
States of America in which such national is 
domiciled, or under the laws of which such 
corporation or association is created or or- 
ganized, to nationals, corporations and asso- 
ciations of the Italian Republic; provided 
that the Italian Republic shall not be obli- 
gated to accord to nationals, corporations and 
associations of the United States of America 
rights in this connection more extensive than 
those which are or may hereafter be accorded 
within the territories of such Kepublic to na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of such 
Republic. 

2. If a national, corporation or association 
of either High Contracting Party, whether or 
not resident and whether or not engaged in 
business or other activities within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party, is 
on account of alienage prevented by the ap- 
plicable laws’ and regulations within such 
territories from succeeding as devisee, or as 
heir in the case of a national, to immovable 
property situated therein, or to interests in 
such property, then such national, corpora- 
tion or association shall be allowed a term of 
three years in which to sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such property or interests, this term 
to be reasonably prolonged if circumstances 
render it necessary. The transmission or re- 
ceipt of such property or interests shall be 
exempt from the payment of any estate, suc- 
cession, probate or administrative taxes or 
charges higher than those now or hereafter 
imposed in like cases of nationals, corpora- 
tions or associations of the High Contracting 
Party in whose territory the property is or 
the interests therein are situated. 

3. The nationals of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall have full power to dispose of 
personal property of every kind within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, by testament, donation or otherwise 
and their heirs, legatees or donees, being per- 
sons of whatever nationality or corporations 
or associations wherever created or organized, 
whether resident or non-resident and 
whether or not engaged in business within 
the territories of the High Contracting Party 
where such property is situated, shall suc- 
ceed to such property, and shall themselves 
or by their agents be permitted to take pos- 
session thereof, and to retain or dispose of it 
at their pleasure. Such disposition, succes- 
sion and retention shall be subject to the 
provisions of Article IX and exempt from 
any other charges higher, and from any re- 
strictions more burdensome, than those ap- 
plicable in like cases of nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of such other High 
Contracting Party. The nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of either High Con- 
tracting Party shall be permitted to suc- 
ceed, as heirs, legatees and donees, to per- 
sonal property of every kind within the ter- 
ritories of the other High Contracting Party, 
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left or given to them by nationals of either 
High Contracting Party or by nationals of 
any third country, and shall themselves or by 
their agents be permitted to take possession 
thereof, and to retain or dispose of it at their 
pleasure. Such disposition, succession and 
retention shall be subject to the provisions 
of Article IX and exempt from any other 
charges, and from any restrictions, other or 
higher than those applicable in like cases of 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
such other High Contracting Party. Nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to affect 
the laws and regulations of either High Con- 
tracting Party prohibiting or restricting the 
direct or indirect ownership by aliens or for- 
eign corporations and associations of the 
shares in, or instruments of indebtedness of, 
corporations and associations of such High 
Contracting Party carrying on particular 
types of activities. 

4. The nationals, corporations and associ- 
ations of either High Contracting Party shall, 
subject to the exceptions in paragraph 3 of 
Article IX, receive treatment in respect of all 
matters which relate to the acquisition, own- 
ership, lease, possession or disposition of per- 
sonal property, no less favorable than the 
treatment which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to nationals, corporations and associ- 
ations of any third country. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 


enjoy, within the territories of the other High . 


Contracting Party, all rights and privileges 
of whatever nature in regard to patents, trade 
marks, trade labels, trade names and other 
industrial property, upon compliance with 
the applicable laws and regulations respect- 
ing registration and other formalities, upon 
terms no less favorable than are or may here- 
after be accorded to the nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of such other High 
Contracting Party, and no less favorable than 
the treatment now or hereafter accorded to 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
any third country. 


ARTICLE Ix 

1. Nationals, corporations and associations 
of either High Contracting Party shall not be 
subjected to the payment of internal taxes, 
fees and charges imposed upon or applied to 
income, capital, transactions, activities or any 
other object, or to requirements with respect 
to the levy and collection thereof, within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party: 

(a) more burdensome than those borne by 
nationals, residents, and corporations and 
associations of any third country; 

(b) more burdensome than those borne by 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
such other High Contracting Party, in the 
case of persons resident or engaged in busi- 
ness within the territories of such other High 
Contracting Party, and in the case of corpo- 
rations and associations engaged in business 
therein, or organized and operated exclusive- 
ly for scientific, educational, religious or 
philanthropic purposes. 

2. In the case of corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party en- 
gaged in business within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, and in the 
case of nationals of either High Contracting 
Party engaged in business within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party 
but not resident therein, such other High 
Contracting Party shall not impose or apply 
any internal tax, fee or charge upon any in- 
come, capital or other basis in excess of that 
reasonably allocable or apportionable to its 
territories, nor grant deductions and exemp- 
tions less than those reasonably allocable or 
apportionable to its territories. A compara- 
ble rule shall apply also in the case of cor- 
porations and associations organized and 
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operated exclusively for scientific, education- 
al, religious or philanthropic purposes. 

8. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of the present Article, each High 
Contracting Party reserves the right to: (a) 
extend specific advantages as to taxes, fees 
and charges to nationals, residents, and 
corporations and associations of all foreign 
countries on the basis of reciprocity; (b) 
accord to nationals, residents, and corpora- 
tions and associations of a third country 
special advantages by virtue of an agreement 
with such country for the avoidance of 
double taxation or the mutual protection of 
revenue; and (c) accord to its own nationals 
and to residents of contiguous countries more 
favorable exemptions of a personal nature 
than are accorded to other nonresident per- 
sons. 

ARTICLE X 


Commercial travelers representing nation- 
als, corporations or associations of either 
High Contracting Party engaged in business 
within the territories thereof, shall, upon 
their entry into and sojourn within the ter- 
ritories of the other High Contracting Party 
and on departure therefrom, be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment now or hereafter accorded to com- 
mercial travelers of any third country in re- 
spect of customs and other rights and priv- 
ileges and, subject to the exceptions in para- 
graph 3 of Article IX, in respect of all taxes 
and charges applicable to them or to their 
samples. 

ARTICLE XI 


1. The nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall, within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, be permitted 
to exercise liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of worship, and they may, whether in- 
dividually, collectively or in religious corpora- 
tions or associations, and without annoy- 
ance or molestation of any kind by reason 
of their religious belief, conduct Services, 
either within their own houses or within any 
other appropriate buildings, provided that 
their teachings or practices are not contrary 
to public morals or public order. 

2. The High Contracting Parties declare 
their adherence to the principles of freedom 
of the press and of free interchange of in- 
formation. To this end, nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of either High Con- 
tracting Party shall have the right, within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, to engage in such activities as writing, 
reporting and gathering of information for 
dissemination to the public, and shall enjoy 
freedom of transmission of material to 
be used abroad for publication by the 
press, radio, motion pictures, and other 
means. The nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of either High Contracting Party 
shall enjoy freedom of publication in the 
territories of the other High Contracting Par- 
ty, in accordance with the applicable laws 
and regulations, upon the same terms as na- 
tionals, corporations or associations of such 
other “igh Contracting Party. The term 
“information”, as used in this paragraph, 
shall include all forms of written communi- 
cations, printed matter, motion pictures, re- 
cordings and photographs. 

8. The nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall be permitted within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party 
to bury their dead according to their reli- 
gious customs in suitable and convenient 
places which are or may hereafter be estab- 
lished aid maintained for the purpose, sub- 
ject to the applicable mortuary and sanitary 
laws and regulations. 


ARTICLE XII 

1. The nationals of either High Contracting 
Party, regardless of alienage or place of resi- 
dence, shall be accorded rights and privileges 
no less favorable than those accorded to the 
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nationals of the other High Contracting 
Party, under laws and regulations within the 
territories of such other High Contracting 
Party that (a) establish a civil liability for 
injury or death, and give a right of action to 
an injured person, or to the relatives, heirs, 
dependents, or personal representative as the 
case may be, of an injured or deceased person, 
or that (b) grant to a wage earner or an indi- 
vidual receiving salary, commission or other 
remuneration, or to his relatives, heirs or 
dependents, as the case may be, a right of 
action, or a pecuniary compensation or other 
benefit or service, on account of occupational 
disease, injury or death arising out of and 
in course of employment or due to the nature 
of employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges 
provided in paragraph 1 of this Article, the 
nationals of either High Contracting Party 
shall, within the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, be accorded, upon terms 
no less favorable than those applicable to na- 
tionals of such other High Contracting Party, 
the benefits of laws and regulations estab- 
lishing systems of compulsory insurance, 
under whicH benefits are paid without an 
individual test of financial need: (a) against 
loss of wages or earnings due to old age, un- 
employment or sickness or other disability, 
or (b) against loss of financial support due 
to the death of father, husband or other per- 
son on whom such support had depended. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1, The nationals of each High Contracting 
Party shall be exempt, except as otherwise 
provided in paragraph 2 of this Article, from 
compulsory training or service in the armed 
forces of the other High Contracting Party, 
and shall also be exempt from all contribu- 
tions in money or in kind imposed in lieu 
thereof. 

2. During any period of time when both of 
the High Contracting Parties are, through 
armed action in connection with which there 
is general compulsory service, (a) enforcing 
measures against the same third country or 
countries in pursuance of obligations for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, or (b) concurrently conducting hos- 
tilities against the same third country or 
countries, the exemptions provided in para- 
graph 1 of this Article shall not apply. How- 
ever, in such an event the nationals of either 
High Contracting Party in the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party, who have 
not declared their intention to acquire the 
nationality of such other Higr Contracting 
Party, shall be exempt from service in the 
armed forces of such other High Contracting 
Party if within a reasonable period of time 
they elect, in lieu of such service, to enter 
the armed forces of the High Contracting 
Party of which they are nationals. In any 
such situation the High Contracting: Parties 
will make the necessary arrangements for 
giving effect to the provisions of this para- 
graph. 

ARTICLE XIV 

1. In all matters relating to (a) cUstoms 
duties and subsidiary charges of every kind 
imposed on imports or exports and in the 
method of levying such duties and charges, 
(0) the rules, formalities, and charges im- 
posed in connection with the clearing of arti- 
cles through the customs, and (c) the tax- 
ation, sale, distribution or use within the 
country of imported articles and of articles 
intended for exportation, each High Con- 
tracting Party shall accord to articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the other 
High Contracting Party, from whatever place 
arriving, or to articles destined for exporta- 
tion to the territories of such other High 
Contracting Party, by whatever route, treat- 
ment no less favorable than the treatment 
now or hereafter accorded to like articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of, or des- 
tined for any third country. 
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2. With respect to the matters referred to 
in paragraph 1 of this Article, the nationals, 
corporations and associations of either High 
Contracting Party shall be accorded, within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, treatment no less favorable than the 
treatment which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to the nationals, corporations and 
associations of such other High Contracting 
Party; and with respect to such matters the 
nationals, corporations and _ associations, 
vessels and cargoes of either High Contract- 
ing Party shall be accorded, within the ter- 
ritories of the other High Contracting Party, 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment which is or may hereafter be accorded 
to nationals, corporations and associations, 
vessels and cargoes of any third country. 

3. No prohibition or restriction of any kind 
shall be imposed by either High Contracting 
Party on the importation, sale, distribution 
or use of any article the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the other High Contracting 
Party, or the exportation of any article des- 
tined for the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party, unless the importation, 
sale, distribution or use of the like article 
the growth, produce or manufacture of all 
third countries, or the exportation of the 
like article to all third countries, respectively, 
is similarly prohibited or restricted. 

4. If either High Contracting Party im- 
poses any quantitative regulation, whether 
made effective throvgh quotas, licenses or 
other measures, on the importation or ex- 
portation of any article, or on the sale, dis- 
tribution or use of any imported article, it 
shall as a general rule give public notice of 
the total quantity or value of such article 
permitted to be imported, exported, sold, dis- 
tributed or used during a specified period, 
and of any change in such quantity or value. 
Furthermore, if either High Contracting 
Party allots to any third country a share of 
such total quantity or value of any article in 
which the other High Contracting Party has 
an important interest, it shall as a general 
rule allot to such other High Contracting 
Party a share of such total quantity or value 
based upon the proportion of the total quan- 
tity or value supplied by, or in the case of 
exports a shure based upon the proportion 
exported to, the territories of such other 
High Contracting Party during a previous 
representative period, account being taken 
in so far as practicable of any special factors 
which may have affected or may be affecting 
the trade in that article. The provisions of 
this paragraph relating to imported articles 
shall also apply in respect of the quantity or 
value of any article permitted to be imported 
free of duty or tax, or at a lower rate of duty 
or tax than the rate of duty or tax imposed 
on imports in excess of such quantity or 
value. 

5. If either High Contracting Party re- 
quires documentary proof of origin of im- 
ported articles, the requirements imposed 
therefor shall be reasonable and shall not 
be such as to constitute an unnecessary 
hindrance to indirect trade. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Laws, regulations of administrative au- 
thorities and decisions of administrative or 
judicial authorities of each High Contracting 
Party that have general application and that 
pertain to the classification of articles for 
customs purposes or to rates of duty shall 
be published promptly in such a manner as 
to enable traders to become acquainted with 
them. Such laws, regulations and decisions 
shall be applied uniformly at all ports of each 
High Contracting Party, except as otherwise 
specifically provided for in statutes of the 
United States of America with respect to the 
importation of articles into its insular terri- 
tories and possessions. 

2. No administrative ruling by the United 
States of America effecting advances in rates 
of duties or charges applicable under an 
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established and uniform practice to imports 
originating in the territories of the Italian 
Republic, or imposing any new requirement 
with respect to such importations, shall as a 
general rule be applied to articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of the Italian Re- 
public alrecdy en route at the time of publi- 
cation thereof in accordance with the pre- 
ceding paragraph; reciprocally, no adminis- 
trative ruling by the Italian Republic effect- 
ing advances in rates of duties or charges 
applicable under an established and uniform 
practice to imports originating in the terri- 
tories of the United States of America, or 
imposing any new requirement with respect 
to such importations, shall as a general rule 
be applied to articles the growth, produce or 
manufacture of the United States of America 
already en route at the time of publication 
thereof in accordance with the preceding 
paragraph. However, if either High Con- 
tracting Party customarily exempts from 
such new or increased obligations articles 
entered for consumption or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during a period 
of thirty days after the date of ruch publi- 
cation, such practice shall be considered full 
compliance by such High Contracting Party 
with this paragraph. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply to administrative 
orders imposing antidumping or countervail- 
ing duties or relating to regulations for the 
protection of human, animal or plant life or 
health, or relating to public safety, or giving 
effect to judicial decisions. 

3. Each High Contracting Party shall pro- 
vide some administrative or judicial pro- 
cedure under which the nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations of the other High 
Contracting Party, and importers of articles 
the growth, produce or manufacture of 
such other High Contracting Party, shall be 
permitted to appeal against fines and pen- 
alties imposed upon them by the customs 
authorities, confiscations by such authori- 
ties and rulings of such authorities on ques- 
tions of customs classification and of valua- 
tion of articles for customs purposes. Greater 
than nominal penalties shall not be imposed 
by either High Contracting Party in connec- 
tion with any importation by the nationals, 
corporations or associations of the other High 
Contracting Party, or in connection with the 
importation of articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of such other High Contract- 
ing Party, because of errors in documenta- 
tion which are obviously clerical in origin or 
with regard to which good faith can be 
established. 

4. Each High Contracting Party will accord 
sympathetic consideration to such represen- 
tations as the other High Contracting Party 
may make with respect to the operation or 
administration of import or export prohibi- 
tions or restrictions, quantitative regula- 
tions, customs regulation or formalities, or 
sanitary laws or regulations for the protec- 
tion of human, animal or plant life or health. 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. Articles the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of either High Contracting Party, 
imported into the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, shall be accorded 
treatment with respect to all matters affect- 
ing internal taxation, or the sale, distribu- 
tion or use within such territories, no less 
favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to like articles 
of national origin. 

2. Articles grown, produced or manufac- 
tured within the territories of either High 
Contracting Party in whole or in part by na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of the 
other High Contracting Party, or by corpora- 
tions and associations of the High Contract- 
ing Party within the territories of which 
such articles are grown, produced or manu- 
factured which are controlled by nationals, 
corporations and associations of the other 
High Contracting Party, shall be accorded 


within such territories treatment with re- 
spect to all matters affecting internal tax- 
ation, or the sale, distribution or use therein, 
or exportation therefrom, no less favorable 
than the treatment now or hereafter ac- 
corded to like articles grown, produced or 
manufactured therein in whole- or in part 
by nationals, corporations and associations 
of the High Contracting Party within the 
territories of which the articles are grown, 
produced or manufactured, or by corpora- 
tions and associations of such High Contract- 
ing Party which are controlled by such na- 
tionals, corporations and associations. The 
articles specified in the preceding sentence 
shall not in any case receive treatment less 
favorable than the treatment which is or 
may hereafter be accorded to like articles 
grown, produced or manufactured in whole 
or in part by nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of any third country, or by cor- 
porations and associations controlled by such 
nationals, corporations and associations. 

3. In all mattérs relating to export boun- 
ties, customs drawbacks and the warehous- 
ing of articles intended for exportation, the 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
either High Contracting Party shall be ac- 
corded within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party treatment no less 
favorable than the treatment which is or may 
hereafter be accorded to the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of such other 
High Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. The treatment prescribed in this Article 
shall apply to all forms of control of financial 
transactions, including (a) limitations upon 
the availability of media necessary to effect 
such transactions, (b) rates of exchange, and 
(c) . prohibitions, restrictions, delays, taxes, 
charges and penalties on such transactions; 
and shall apply whether a transaction takes 
place directly, or through an intermediary 
in another country. As used in this Article, 
the term “financial transactions” means all 
international payments and transfers of 
funds effected through the medium of cur- 
rencies, securities, bank deposits, dealings 
in foreign exchange or other financial ar- 
rangements, regardless of the purpose or na- 
ture of such payments and transfers. 

2. Financial transactions between the ter- 
ritories of the two High Contracting Parties 
shall be accorded by each High Contracting 
Party treatment no less favorable than that 
now or hereafter accorded to like transactions 
between the territories of such High Con- 
tracting Party and the territories of any 
third country. 

8. Nationals, corporations and associations 
of either High Contracting Party shall be ac- 
corded by the other High Contracting Party 
treatment no less favorable than that now or 
hereafter accorded to nationals, corporations 
and associations of such other High Con- 
tracting Party and no less favorable than that 
now or hereafter accorded to nationals, cor- 
porations and associations of any third coun- 
try, with respect to financial transactions be- 
tween the territories of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties or between the territories of 
such other High Contracting Party and of 
any third country. 

4.In general any control imposed by 
either High Contracting Party over financial 
transactions shall be so administered as not 
to influence disadvantageously the com- 
petitive position of the commerce or in- 
vestment of capital of the other High Con- 
tracting Party in comparison with the com- 
merce or the investment of capital of any 
third country. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

1. If either High Contracting Party estab- 
lishes or maintains a monopoly or agency 
for the importation, exportation, purchase, 
sale, distribution or production of any ar- 
ticle, or grants exclusive privileges to any 
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agency to import export, purchase, sell, dis- 
tribute or produce any article, such mo- 
nopoly or agency shall accord to the com- 
merce of the other High Contracting Party 
fair and equitable treatment in respect of 
its purchases of articles the growth produce 
or manufacture of foreign countries and its 
sales of articles destined for foreign coun- 
tries. To this end, the monopoly or agency 
shall, in making such purchases or sales of 
any article, be influenced solely by consid- 
erations, such as price, quality marketabil- 
ity transportation and terms of purchase or 
sale, which would ordinarily be taken into 
account by a private commercial enterprise 
interested solely in purchasing or selling 
such article on the most favorable terms. If 
either High Contracting Party establishes 
or maintains a monopoly or agency for the 
sale of any service or grants exclusive priv- 
ileges to any agency to sell any service, such 
monopoly or agency shall accord fair and 
equitable treatment to the other High Con- 
tracting Party and to the nationals, corpora- 
tions and associations and to the commerce 
thereof in respect of transactions involving 
such service as compared with the treatment 
which is or may hereafter be accorded to 
any third country and to the nationals, cor- 
porations and associations and to the com- 
merce thereof. 

2. Each High Contracting Party, in the 
awarding of concessions and other contracts, 
and in the purchasing of supplies, shall ac- 
cord fair and equitable treatment to the 
nationals, corporations and associations and 
to the commerce of the other High Contract- 
ing Party as compared with the treatment 
which is or may hereafter be accorded to the 
nationals, corporations and associations and 
to the commerce of any third country. 

3. The two High Contrac’ing Parties agree 
that business practices which restrain com- 
petition, limit access to markets or foster 
monopolistic control, and which are engaged 
in or made effective by one or more private 
or public commercial enterprises or by com- 
bination, agreement or ot.er arrangement 
among public or private commercial enter- 
prises may have harmful effects upon the 
commerce between their urespective terri- 
tories. Accordingly, each High Contracting 
Party agrees upon the request of the other 
High Contracting Party to consult with re- 
spect to any such practices and to take such 
measures as it deems apprcnriate with a view 
to eliminating such harmful effects, 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. Between the territories of the High Con- 
tracting Parties there sha.l be freedom of 
commerce and navigation. * 

2. Vessels under the flag of either High 
Contracting Party, and carfying the papers 
required by its national law in proof of 
nationality, shall be deem © be vessels of 
that High Contracting P. both within the 
ports, places and waters of’ the other High 
Contracting Party and on tif high seas. As 
used in this Treaty, “vessels” shall be con- 
strued to include all vessel$ of either High 
Contracting Party whether privately owned 
or operated or publicly owned or operated. 
However, the provisions of this Treaty other 
than this paragraph and paragraph 4 of 
Article XX shall not be construed to accord 
rights to vessels of war or fishing vessels of 
the other High Contracting Party; nor shall 
they be construed to extend to nationals, 
corporations and associations, vessels and 
cargoes of, or to articles the growth, produce 
or manufacture of, such other High Con- 
tracting Party any special privileges re- 
stricted to national fisheries or the products 
thereof. 

3. The vessels of either High Contracting 
Party shall have liberty, equally with the 
vessels of any third country, to come with 
their cargoes to all ports, places and waters 
of the other High Contracting Party which 
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are or may hereafter be open to foreign com- 
merce and navigation. 


ARTICLE XX 


1. The vessels and cargoes of either High 
Contracting Party shall, within the ports, 
places and waters of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, in all respects be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment accorded to the vessels and cargoes of 
such other High Contracting Party, irrespec- 
tive of the port of departure or the port of 
destination of the vessel, and irrespective of 
the origin or the destination of the cargo. 

2. No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, 
lighthouse, quarantine, or other similar or 
corresponding duties or charges, of what- 
ever kind or denomination, levied in the 
name or for the profit of the government, 
public functionaries, private individuals, cor- 
porations or establishments of any kind, shall 
be imposed in the ports, places and waters 
of either High Contracting Party upon the 
vessels of the other High Contracting Party, 
which shall not equally and under the same 
conditions be imposed upon national ves- 
sels. 

8. No charges upon passengers, passenger 
fares or tickets, freight moneys paid or to be 
paid, bills of lading, contracts of insurance 
or re-insurance, no conditions relating to 
the employment of ship brokers, and no oth- 
er charges or conditions of any kind, shall 
be imposed in a way tending to accord any 
advantage to national vessels as compared 
with the vessels of the other High Contract- 
ing Party. 

4. If a vessel of either High Contracting 
Party shall be forced by stress of weather or 
by reason of any other distress to take ref- 
uge in any of the ports, places or waters of 
the other High Contracting Party not open 
to foreign commerce and navigation, it shall 
receive friendly treatment and assistance and 
such repairs, as well as supplies and mate- 
rials for repair, as may be necesSary and 
available. This paragraph shall apply to 
vessels of war.and fishing vessels, as well as 
to vessels as d¢fined in paragraph 2 of Article 
xIx. & 

5. The vessels and cargoes of either High 
Contracting Prrty shall not in any case, with 
respect to the matters referre. to in this 
Article, receive treatment less favorable than 
the treatment which is or may hereafter be 
accorded to the vessels and cargoes of any 
third country. a 

,. ARTICLE XXI 

1. It shall be permissible, in the vessels of 
either High Contracting Party, to import into 
the territories,pf the other High Contracting 
Party, or to export therefrom, all articles 
which it is or may hereafter be permissible to 
import inte such territories, or to export 
therefrom, in the vessels of such other High 
Contracting : arty or of any third country; 
and such articles shall not be subject to any 
higher dut'rs or charges whatever than those 
to which the articles would be subject if they 


were imro*'>1 or exported in vessels of the 
other nx ntracting Party or of any third 
country. 


2. Bounties, drawbacks and other privileges 
of this nature of whatever kind or denomina- 
tion which are or may hereafter be allowed, 
in the territories of either High Contracting 
Party, on articles imported or exported in 
national vessels or vessels of any third coun- 
try shall also and in like manner be allowed 
on articles imported or exported in vessels of 
the other High Contracting Party. 

ARTICLE XXII 

1, Vessels of either High Contracting Party 
shall be permitted to discharge portions of 
cargoes, including passengers, at any ports, 
places or waters of the other High Contract- 
ing Party which are or may hereafter be open 
to foreign commerce and navigation, and to 
proceed with the remaining portions of such 
Cargoes or passengers to any other such ports, 
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places or waters, without paying higher ton- 
nage dues or port charges in such cases than 
would be paid by national vessels in like cir- 
cumstances, and they shall be permitted to 
load in like manner, in the same voyage out- 
ward, at the various ports, places and waters 
which are or may hereafter be open to foreign 
commerce and navigation. The vessels and 
cargoes of either High Contracting Party shall 
be accorded, with respect to the matters re- 
ferred to in this paragraph, treatment in the 
ports, places and waters of the other High 
Contracting Party no less favorable than the 
treatment which is or may hereafter be ac- 
corded to the vessels and cargoes of any third 
country. 

2. The coasting trade and inland naviga- 
tion of each High Contracting Party are ex- 
cepted from the requirements of national and 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


There shall be freedom of transit through 
the territories of each High Contracting 
Party by the routes most convenient for in- 
ternational transit (a) for persons who are 
nationals of any third country, together with 
their baggage, directly or indirectly coming 
from or going to the territories of the otner 
High Contracting Party, (b) for persons who 
are nationals of the other High Contracting 
Party, together with their baggage, regard- 
less of whether they are coming from or going 
to the territories of such other High Con- 
tracting Party, and (c) for articles directly 
or indirectly coming from or going to the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party. Such persons, baggage and articles 
in transit shall not be subject to any transit 
duty, to any unnecessary delays or restric- 
tions, or to any discrimination in respect 
of charges, facilities or any other matter; and 
all charges and regulations prescribed in re- 
spect of such persons, baggage or articles 
shall be reasonable, having regard to the 
conditions of the traffic. Either High Con- 
tracting Party may require that such bag- 
gage and articles be entered at the proper 
customhouse and that they be kept whether 
or not under bond in customs custody; but 
such baggage and articles shall be exempt 
from all customs duties or similar charges 
if such requirements for entry and retention 
in customs custody are complied with and 
if they are exported within one year and 
satisfactory evidence of such exportation is 
presented to the customs authoriti-s. Such 
nationals, baggage, persons and articles shall 
be accorded treatment with respect to all 
charges, rules and formalities in connection 
with transit no less favorable than the treat- 
ment which is or may hereafter be accorded 
to the nationals of any third country, to- 
gether with their baggage, or to persons and 
articles coming from or going to the terri- 
tories of any third country. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. Nothing in this Treaty shall be con- 
strued to prevent the adoption or enforce- 
ment by either High Contracting Party of 
measures: 

(a) relating to the importation or expor- 
tation of gold or silver; 

(0) relating to the exportation of objects 


_the value of which derives primarily from 


their character as works of art, or as 
antiquities, of national interest or from their 
relationship to national history, and which 
are not in general practice considered articles 
of commerce; 

(¢c) relating to fissionable materials, to ma- 
terials which are the source of fissionable ma- 
terials, or to radio-active materials wh'ch are 
by-products of fissionable materials; 

(d@) relating to the production of and traf- 
fic in arms, ammunition and implements of 
war and to such traffic in other goods and 
materials as is carried on for the purpose of 
supplying a military establishment; 

(€) necessary in pursuance of obligations 
for the maintenance of international } eace 
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and security, or necessary for the protection 
of the essential interests of such High Con- 
tracting Party in time of national emergency; 
or 

(f) imposing exchange restrictions, as a 
member of the International Monetary Fund, 
in conformity with the Articles of Agreement 
theerof signed at Washington Decembr 27, 
1945, but without utilizing its privileges 
under Article VI, section 3, of that Agreement 
so as to impair any provision of this Treaty; 
provided that either High Contracting Party 
may, nevertheless, regulate capital transfers 
to the extent necessary to insure the impor- 
tation of essential goods or to effect a reason- 
able rate of increase in very low monetary re- 
serves or to prevent its monetary reserves 
from falling to a very low level. If the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund should cease to 
function, or if either High Contracting Party 
should cease to be a member thereof, the two 
High Contracting Parties, upon the request 
of either High Contracting Party, shall con- 
sult together and may conclude such arrange- 
ments as are necessary to permit appropriate 
action in contingencies relating to interna- 
tional financial transactions comparable with 
those under which exceptional action had 
previously been permissible. 

2. Subject to the requirement that, under 
like circumstances and conditions, there shall 
be no arbitrary discrimination by either High 
Contracting Party against the other High 
Contracting Party or against the nationals, 
corporations, associations. vessels or com- 
merce thereof, in favor of any third country 
or the nationals, corporations, associations, 
vessels or commerce thereof, the provisions 
of this Treaty shall not extend to prohibitions 
or restrictions: 

(a) imposed on moral or humanitarian 
grounds; 

(b) designed to protect human, animal or 
plant life or health; - 

(c) relating to prison-made goods; or 

(d) relating to the enforcement of police 
or revenue laws. 

8. The provisions of this Treaty according 
treatment no less favorable than the treat- 
ment accorded to any third country shall not 
apply to: 

(a) advantages which are or may hereafter 
be accorded to adjacent countries in order 
to facilitate frontier traffic; 

(b) advantages accorded by virtue of a 
customs union of which either High Con- 
tracting Party may, after consultation with 
the other High Contracting Party, become a 
member so long as such advantages are not 
extended to any country which is not a mem- 
ber of such customs union; 

(c) advantages accorded to third countries 
pursuant to a multilateral economic agree- 
ment of general applicability, including a 
trade area of substantial size, having as its 
objective the liberalization and promotion of 
international trade or other international 
economic intercourse, and open to adoption 
by all the United Nations; 

(d) advantages now accorded or which may 
hereafter be accorded by the Italian Republic 
to San Marino, to the Free Territory of Trieste 
or to the State of Vatican City, or by tae 
United States of America or its territories or 
possessions to one another, to the Panama 
Canal Zone, to the Republic of Cuba, to the 
Republic of the Philippines or to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands; or 

(e) advantages which, pursuant to a deci- 
sion made by the United Nations or an organ 
thereof or by an appropriate specialized 
agency in relationship with the United Na- 
tions, may hereafter be accorded by either 
High Contracting Party to areas other than 
those enumerated in subparagraph (d) of the 
present paragraph. 

The provisions of subparagraph (d) shall 
continue to apply in respect of any advan- 
tages now or hereafter <ccorded by the 
United States of America or its territories or 
possessions to another irrespective of 
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any change in the political status of any of 
the territories or possessions of the United 
States of America. 

4. The provisions of this Treaty shall not 
be construed to accord any rights or privi- 
leges to persons, corporations and associa- 
tions to engage in political activities, or to 
organize or participate in political corpora- 
tions and associations. 

5. Each High Contracting Party reserves 
the right to deny any of-the rights and privi- 
leges accorded by this Treaty to any cor- 
poration or association created or organized 
under the laws and regulations of the other 
High Contracting Party in the ownership or 
direction of which nationals of any third 
country or countries have directly or in- 
directly a controlling interest. 

6. No enterprise of either High Contracting 
Party which is publicly owned or controlled 
shall, if it engages in commercial, manufac- 
turing, processing, shipping or other busi- 
ness activities within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party, claim or en- 
joy, either for itself or for its property, im- 
munity therein from taxation, from suit, 
from execution of judgment, or from any 
other liability to which a privately owned 
and controlled enterprise is subject therein. 

7. The provisions of this Treaty shall not 
be construed to affect existing laws and regu- 
lations of either High Contracting Party in 
relation to immigration or the right of either 
High Contracting Party to adopt and enforce 
laws and regulations relating to immigra- 
tion; provided, however, that nothing in this 
paragraph shall prevent the nationals of 
either High Contracting Party from entering, 
traveling and residing in the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party in order 
to carry on trade between the two High Con- 
tracting Parties or to engage in any com- 
mercial activity related thereto or connected 
therewith, upon terms as favorable as are or 
may hereafter be accorded to the nationals 
of any third country entering, traveling and 
residing in such territories in order to carry 
on trade between such other High Contract- 
ing Party and such third country or to engage 
in commercial activity related to or con- 
nected with such trade. 


ARTICLE XXV 


Subject to any limitation or exception pro- 
vided in this Treaty or hereafter agreed upon 
between the High Contracting Parties, the 
territories of the High Contracting Parties to 
which the provisions of this Treaty extend 
shall be understood to comprise all areas of 
land and water under the sovereignty or au- 
thority of either of the High Contracting 
Parties, other than. the Canal Zone, and 
other than the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands except to the extent that the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America shall by 
proclamation extend provisions of the Treaty 
to such Trust Territory. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


Any dispute between the High Contracting 
Parties as to the interpretation or the appli- 
cation of this Treaty, which the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall not satisfactorily adjust 
by diplomacy, shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, unless the High 
Contracting Parties shall agree to settlement 
by some other pacific means. 


ARTICLE XXVII 


1. This Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at 
Rome as soon as possible. 

2. This Treaty shall enter into force on 
the day of the exchange of ratifications, and 
shall continue in force for a period of ten 
years from that day. 

3. Unless one year before the expiration of 
the aforesaid period of ten years either High 
Contracting Party shall have given written 
notice to the other High Contracting Party 
of intention to terminate this Treaty upon 
the expiration of the aforesaid period, the 
Treaty shall continue in force thereafter 
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until one year from the date on which writ- 
ten notice of intention to terminate it shall 
have been given by either High Contracting 
Party. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Treaty and have 
affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Ital- 
ian languages, both equally authentic, at 
Rome, this second day of February one thou- 
sand nine hundred forty-eight. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

JAMES CLEMENT DUNN. 

For the Italian Government: 

SForza. 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Italian Republic, the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive Governments, have further agreed on the 
following provisions, which shall be consid- 
ered as integral parts of said Treaty: 

1. The provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 
V, providing for the payment of compensa- 
tion, shall extend to interests held directly 
or indirectly by nationals, corporations and 
associations of either High Contracting Party 
in property which is taken within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party. 

2. Rights and privileges with respect to 
commercial, manufacturing and processing 
activities accorded, by the provisions of the 
Treaty, to privately owned and controlled en- 
terprises of either High Contracting Party 
within the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party shall extend to rights and 
privileges of an economic nature granted to 
publicly owned or controlled enterprises of 
such other High Contracting Party, in situa- 
tions in which such publicly owned or con- 
trolled enterprises operate in fact in compe- 
tition with privately owned and controlled 
enterprises. The preceding sentence shall 
not, however, apply to subsidies granted to 
publicly owned or controlled enterprises in 
connection with: (a) manufacturing or 
processing goods for government use, or sup- 
plying goods and services to the government 
for government use; or (b) supplying, at 
prices substantially below competitive prices, 
the needs of particular population groups 
for essential goods and services not other- 
wise practicably obtainable by such groups. 

8. The concluding sentence of paragraph 1 
of Article XVIII shall not be construed as 
applying to postal services. 

4. The provisions of paragraph 2 (a) of 
Article I shall not be construed to extend to 
the practice of professions the members of 
which are designated by law as public offi- 
cials. 

5. The provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 
XI shall not be construed to affect measures 
taken by either High Contracting Party to 
safeguard military secrets. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Protocol and 
have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Italian languages, both equally authentic, at 


Rome this second day of February one: 


thousand nine hundred forty-eight. 
For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
JAMES CLEMENT DUNN. 
For the Italian Government: 
Srorza. 


ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 


In view of the grave economic difficulties 
facing Italy now and prospectively as a result 
of inter alia, the damage caused by the late 
military operations on Italian soil; the loot- 
ing perpetrated by the German forces fol- 
lowing the Italian declaration of war against 
Germany; the present inability of Italy to 
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supply, unassisted, the minimum needs of its 
people or the minimum requirements of 
Italian economic recovery; and Italy’s lack of 
monetary reserves; at the time of signing the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between the United States of America 
and the Italian Republic, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized by their 
respective Governments, have further agreed 
on the following provisions, which shall be 
considered as integral parts of said Treaty: 

1, The provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 
XIV of the above-mentioned Treaty and that 
part of paragraph 4 of the same Article which 
relates to the allocation of shares, shall not 
obligate either High Contracting Party with 
respect to the application of quantitative 
restrictions on imports and exports: 

(a) that have effect equivalent to exchange 
restrictions authorized in conformity with 
section 3 (b) of Article VII of the Articles of 
Agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund; 

(b) that are necessary to secure, during 
the early post-war transitional period, the 
equitable distribution among the several con- 
suming countries of goods in short supply; 

(c) that are necessary in order to effect, for 
the purchase of imports, the utilization of 
accumulated inconvertible currencies; or 

(d) that have effect equivalent to exchange 
restrictions permitted under section 2 of 
Article XIV of the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

2. The privileges accorded to either High 
Contracting Party by subparagraphs (c) and 
(d), paragraph 1, of the present Protocol, 
shall be limited to situations in which (a) 
it is necessary for such High Contracting 
Party to apply restrictions on imports in 
order to forestall the imminent threat of, or 
to stop, a serious decline in the level of its 
monetary reserves or, in the case of very low 
monetary reserves, to achieve a reasonable 
rate of increase in its reserves, and (b) the 
application of the necessary restrictions in 
the manner permitted by the aforesaid para- 
graph 1 will yield such High Contracting 
Party a volume of imports above the maxi- 
mum level which would be possible if such 
restrictions were applied in the manner pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article XIV 
of the Treaty. 

8. During the current transitional period 
of recovery from the recent war, the provi- 
sions of Article XVI, paragraph 1, of the 
Treaty shall not prevent the application by 
either High Contracting Party of needed con- 
trols to the internal sale, distribution or use 
of imported articles in short supply, other 
than or different from controls applied with 
respect to like articles of national Origin. 
However, no such controls over the internal 
distribution of imported articles shall be (a) 
applied, by either High Contracting Party in 
such @ manner as to cause unnecessary injury 
to the competitive position within its Terri- 
tories of the commerce of the other High 
Contracting Party, or (b) continued longer 
than required by the supply situation. 

4. Neither High Contracting Party shall 
impose any new restriction under paragraph 
1 of the present Protocol without having 
given the other High Contracting Party no- 
tice thereof which shall, if possible, be not 
less than thirty days in advance and shall 
not in any event be less than ten days in 
advance. Each High Contracting Party shall 
afford to the other High Contracting Party 
opportunity for consultation at any time 
concerning the need for and the application 
of restrictions to which such paragraph re- 
lates as well as concerning the application of 
Paragraph 3; and either High Contracting 
Party shall have the right to invite the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to participate in 
such consultation, with reference to restric- 
tions to which subparagraphs (a), (c) and 
(ad) of paragraph 1 relate. . 

5. Whenever exchange difficulties necessi- 
tate that pursuant to Article XXIV, para- 
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graph 1 (/), the Italian Government regulate 
the withdrawals provided for in Article V, 
paragraph 2, the Italian Government may 
give priority to applications made by na- 
tionals, corporations and associations of the 
United States of America to withdraw com- 
pensation received on account of property 
acquired on or before December 8, 1934, or, 
if subsequently acquired: 

(a) in the case of immovable property, if 
the owner at the time of acquisition had per- 
manent residence outside Italy, or, if a cor- 
poration or association, had its center of 
management outside Italy; 

(b) in the case of shares of stock, if at the 
time of acquisition Italian laws and regula- 
tions permitted such shares to be traded out- 
side Italy; 

(c) in the case of bank deposits, if carried 
on free account at the time of taking; 

(d) in any case, if the property was ac- 
quired through importing foreign exchange, 
goods or services into Italy, or through rein- 
vestments of profits or accrued interest from 
such imports whenever made. 

The Italian Government undertakes to 
grant every facility to assist applicants in es- 
tablishing their status for the purposes of 
this paragraph; and to accept evidence of 
probative value as establishing, in the ab- 
sence of preponderant evidence to the con- 
trary, a priority claim. 

6. Whenever a multiple exchange rate sys- 
tem is in effect in Italy, the rate of exchange 
which shall be applicable for the purposes of 
Article V, paragraph 2, need not be the most 
favorable of all rates applicable to interna- 
tional financial transactions of whatever na- 
ture; provided, however, that the rate appli- 
cable will in any event permit the recipient 
of compensation, actually to realize the full 
economic value thereof in United States dol- 
lars. In case dispute arises as to the rate ap- 
plicable, the rate shall be determined by 
agreement between the High Contracting 
Parties. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Protocol and 
have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Italian languages, both equally authentic, at 
Rome, this second day of February one thou- 
sand nine hundred forty-eight. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

JAMES CLEMENT DUNN. 

For the Italian Government: 

SFORZA. 


(This errata sheet is identical with the errata 
sheet which is attached to the signed origi- 
nal of the treaty) 


ERRATA 


The following minor typographical errata 
appear in the official printed texts of the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between the United States of America 
and the Italian Republic, signed February 2, 
1948: 

In the Italian text (hand-corrected on the 
original signed copies of the Treaty) : 

Preamble, line 3. In the phrase “di promuo- 
vere’, eliminate the word “di”. 

Preamble, line 8. The words “questi scopi” 
should read “questo scopo”. 

Article VII, paragraph 3, line 4. The word 
“donatori” should read “donatcri”. 

In the English text (not corrected on the 
signed copies) : 

Article VI, line 16. The words “shall made” 
should read “shall be made”. [Page 8, line 
18, this document.] 

Article VII, [sic, VIII] line 8. The word 
“that” should read ‘‘than”. [Page 10, line 9, 
this document. ] 

Article XVII, paragraph 2, line 2. The word 
“on” should’read “no”. [Page 16, par. 2, line 
3, this document. | 

Article XXII, paragraph 1, last line. The 
word “coyntry” should read “country”. 
{Page 19, par. 1, last line, this document. ] 
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Article XXIII, line 16. The word “unde” 
should be “under”. [Page 19, line 18, this 
document.] 


Notes EXCHANGED 
F, O. No, 827 
RoE, February 2, 1948. 
His Excellency Count CarLo Srorza, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Rome. 
EXCELLENCY: 

I !:ave the honor to refer to the proposals 
advanced by representatives of your Govern- 
ment, during the course of negotiations for 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation signed this day, for facilitating 
and expanding the cultural relations between 
the peoples of ou: two countries. 

I take pleasure in informing you that my 
Government, recognizing the importance of 
cultural ties between nations as developing 
increased understanding and friendship, will 
undertake to stimulate and foster cultural 
relations between our two countries, includ- 
ing the interchange of professors, students, 
and profegsional and academic personnel be- 
tween the territories of the United States of 
America and of Italy, and agrees to discuss 
at a later time the possibility of agreements 
designed to establish arrangements whereby 
such interchange may be facilitated and 
whereby the cultural bonds between the two 
peoples may generally be strengthened. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

JAMES CLEMENT DUNN. 


[Translation ] 
Rome, February 2, 1948. 
The MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to refer to Your Excel- 
lency’s note of this date, which reads as 
follows: 

“I have the honor to refer to the proposals 
advanced by representatives of your Gov- 
ernment, during the course of negotiations 
for the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation signed this day, for facilitating 
and expanding the cultural relations between 
the peoples of our two countries, 

“I take pleasure in informing you that my 
Government, recognizing the importance of 
cultural ties between nations as developing 
increased understanding and friendship, will 
undertake to stipulate /sic/ and foster cul- 
tural relations between our two countries, 
including the interchange of professors, stu- 
dents, and professional and academic per- 
sonnel between the territories of the United 
States of America and of Italy, and agrees to 
discuss at a later time the possibility of 
agreements designed to establish arrange- 
ments whereby such interchange may be fa- 
cilitated and whereby the cultural bonds be- 
tween the two peoples may generally be 
strengthened. 

“Accept, Excellency, etc.” 

I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the Italian Government will un- 
dertake, for its part, to stimulate and foster 
cultural relations, including the inter- 
change of professors, students, and academic 
personnel, and to discuss the possibility of 
cultural agreements between our two Govern- 
ments in accordance with the ideas expressed 
in Your Excellency’s note. 

I take pleasure in availing myself of this 
occasion, Excellency, to renew to you the as- 
surances of my highest consideration. 

Srorza. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaty, together with a protocol and an 
additional protocol, are open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the treaty and protocols will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The treaty and protocols were reported 
to the Senate without amendment, 
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Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. MvGRATH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McGRATH. Will the Senator 
please explain the relationship of the 
concord between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was about to 
say that this treaty also was handled by 
a subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas], and I defer to him in connec- 
tion with the presentation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion, I think the concord between the 
Vatican and Italy would in no sense 
affect this treaty. This is the first 
treaty since the peace treaty which has 
been negotiated by the United States 
with any of the former enemy countries. 
The treaty is on the basis not only of 
mutuality, but of true friendship and 
understanding. It is the first treaty 
with Italy since we renounced the for- 
mer commercial treaty which went back 
to 1871, when the Italian Kingdom came 
into existence. During the days of Mus- 
solini we discontinued our friendly rela- 
tions with Italy and also our treaty of 
friendship. I think this treaty marks 
the beginning of what may be called a 
new era in treaty making in the United 
States. It is a treaty which was prom- 
ised in the peace treaty with Italy, and it 
carries out the broad provisions of the 
peace treaty, such as the guaranty of 
freedom of worship, freedom of informa- 
tion, and so forth. Those matters are 
new. The treaty contains the most- 
favored-nation clause. 

Not during the hearings or at any time 
during the discussion of the treaty did 
any question arise regarding the con- 
cordat between the Vatican and Italy. 
Therefore, I cannot directly answer the 
Senator’s question, unless there is some 
provisional question in which the Sena- 
tor is interested. But I think it in no 
way interferes with the arrangement be- 
tween the Vatican and Italy. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, if I 
am correctly informed, this is the first 
treaty entered into by the United States 
dealing with the matter of religious con- 
cernment of States. I should think, in 
a matter of that kind, the views of the 
Vatican State would be elicited, at least, 
before we should be called upon to pass 
upon the treaty. After all, this is a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation. I fail to see how the matter of 
religious concernment of a State should 
enter into the making of that kind of a 
treaty. I am very much afraid we are 
embarking, in this instance, upon a new 
approach to American participation with 
other countries in the concernment of 
those matters about which we wish to 
establish trade and commerce. I thought 
the matter might have been worked out 
by the committee. It probably has not. 

Can the Senator inform me of the ex- 
tent to which the treaty we are now 
called upon to ratify deals with matters 
of the religious concernment of the 
country involved? 


VANDENBERG. Mr. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It deals with 
no matter of religious concernment, ex- 
cept that there shall be freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom for American re- 
ligion. American religion exists in Italy. 
There will be protection for American 
churches, if Americans build them, just 
as we would have protection for Italian 
churches in our country. There is no 
theological or religious notion, no propa- 
ganda, nothing in.relation to belief, ex- 
cepting that if Americans should go to 
Italy, as they have gone, and establish an 
American church, of whatever sect, Italy 
guarantees to that church and to those 
people the freedom of religion which we 
would guarantee the Italians if they 
should come here and establish a church. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that there is 
nothing in relation to the theories re- 
garding religion, other than the great 
American idea that there shall be given 
to American citizens the same right, so 
far as freedom of religion is concerned, 
as we would give toItaly. There is free- 
dom to own churches, freedom to come 
and go, freedom to proselyte, if they 
wish to proselyte. There can be no con- 
flict with the ideas of theology or reli- 
gion, which are controversial. 

Mr. McGRATH. I have no objection 
to the noble principles expressed. Reli- 
gious groups should have such rights. I 
should like to have it appear in the Rrc- 
orp, however, that those rights have not 
at any time been denied to any religion 
in Italy, regardless of the fact that the 
Government may be largely of the per- 
suasion of one faith. What I should 
like to establish, Mr. President, is that if 
this country is now embarking upon 
writing treaties with countries which 
seek to deal with religion, we here and 
now establish the fact that we shall em- 
body that principle in every treaty we 
write with any country on trade, friend- 
ship, and commerce, from now on. 

I think we are probably taking a very 
noble step tonight in ratifying this 
treaty. It will mark a milestone in 
American diplomacy. I should not, 
however, like to see the provisions which 
I know are in this treaty written into 
the Italian treaty and eliminated from 
treaties to be considered in the future on 
the same subject. That was my purpose 
in rising and raising the question. I 
want to have it distinctly understood 
that the Italian Government, regardless 
of its predominant religious feeling, has 
never in all its history refused to any 
other religion the right to enter Italy 
and practice it freely or to proselyte, as 
the distinguished Senator has said, if it 
see fit to proselyte. 

I do not believe that our Government 
should be the first to break down the 
barriers which have heretofore been con- 
sidered as confining the rights of states 
to do within their borders what they 
wish. I hope, Mr. President, if we see 
fit to write a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation with the British 
Empire, with the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, or with any other state that holds 
unto itself the right to have a state re- 
ligion, we shall write into that kind of a 
treaty the very same clause we are writ- 
ing into the treaty with Italy. 
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If we may have that understanding, I 
am perfectly happy and contented to go 
along with the treaty as proposed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, I 
cannot guarantee an understanding 
about future treaty writing; but, so far 
as the chairman of the subcommittee is 
concerned, he would like to see embodied 
in every treaty all the religious rights 
which have already been embodied in the 
Italian treaty. I think that what we 
have done with regard to the’ Italian 
treaty is merely a carrying out of the 
peace treaty with Italy. 

I am glad to agree with the Senator 
from Rhode Island that Italy has always 
allowed the establishment and the free- 
dom of churches, and the freedom of 
schools when they have come from the 
outside, and they have not been molested. 

Mr. President, I think that probably 
we are noving forward even better than 
we realize tonight in ratifying this treaty, 
and I trust that the principle we have 
put into it—freedom of education, free- 
dom of religion, and freedom of informa- 
tion—will be embodied in every commer- 
cial treaty of friendship which may be 
entered into in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Exec- 
utive E, Eightieth Congress, second session, 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation between the United States of 
America and the Italian Republic, together 
with a protocol and an additional protocol, 
relating thereto, signed at Rome on Febru- 
ary 2, 1948. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the treaty and 
protocols are ratified. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
AND FRANCE ON DOUBLE TAXATION, 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL RE- 
LATING TO TAXES ON ESTATES AND 
INHERITANCES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the conven- 
tion, Executive A (80th Cong., 1st sess.), 
between the United States of America 
and France, signed at Paris on October 
18, 1946, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of evasion 
in the case of taxes on estates and in- 
heritances, and for the purpose of modi- 
fying and supplementing certain provi- 
sions of the convention between the two 
Governments relating to income taxation 
signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, and a 
supplementary protocol, signed ait Wash- 
ington on May 17, 1948, modifying in 
certain respects the convention between 
the United States of America and France, 
signed at Paris on October 18, 1946, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and 
the prevention of evasion in the case of 
taxes on estates and inheritances, and 
for the purpose of modifying and sup- 
plementing certain provisions of the 
convention between the two Govern- 
ments relating to income taxation signed 
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at Paris on July 25, 1939, which were 
read the second time, as follows: 


CONVENTION, BETWEEN FRANCE AND UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, ABOUT DOUBLE Tax- 
ATION AND FIscaAL ASSISTANCE 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic, 

Desiring to conclude a Convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of evasion in the case of taxes on 
estates and inheritances, and for the pur- 
pose of modifying and supplementing certain 
provisions of the Convention between the 
two Governments relating to income taxation 
signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, 

Have designated for this purpose as their 
respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the United States of 
America: Mr. Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America in France, 

The Provisional Government of the French 
Republic: Mr. Georges Bidault, President 
of the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, Minister for Foreign Affairs who, 
after having exchanged their full powers 
found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 

TITLE 1 
Tazes on estates and inheritances 
Article 1 

(1) The taxes which are the subject of 
this Title are: 

(a) for the United States of America, the 
Federal estate tax, and 

(b) for France, the tax on inheritances. 

(2) This Title shall also be applicable to 
all other taxes of a substantially similar 
character imposed by either Contracting 
State after the signing of the present Con- 
vention, or imposed by the government of 
any territory to which the present Conven- 
tion applies under Article 17. 

(3) The present Convention is concluded 
with reference to United States and French 
law in force on the day of its signature. Ac- 
cordingly, if these laws are appreciably modi- 
fied the competent authorities of the two 
States will consult together for the purposes 
of adapting the provisions of the present 
Convention to such changes. 

Article 2 

(1) in this Title, unless the context other- 
wise requires: 

(a) The term “United States” means the 
United States of America, and when used in 
a geographical sense means Only the States, 
the Territories of Alaska and of Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “France”, when used in a 
geographical sense, means only metropolitan 
France, excluding Algeria and the Colonies. 

(c) The term “tax” means the French tax 
on inheritances or the Federal estate tax of 
the United States, as the context requires. 

(2) In the application, by one of the Con- 
tracting States, of the provisions of this Title, 
any term which is not otherwise defined shall 
have, unless the context requires a different 
interpretation, the meaning which it has un- 
der the laws of that Contracting State re- 
lating to the taxes which are the subject of 
this Title. 

Article 3 


(1) For the purpose of this Title, the ques- 
tion whether a decedent was domiciled in the 
territory of the Contracting States at the 
time of his death shall be determined in con- 
formity with the law in force in that terri- 
tory. 

(2) In the case of the death of a person 
domiciled in the territory of one of the Con- 
tracting States, the situs of any of the fol- 
lowing property or property rights shall, for 
the purpose of the imposition of the tax and 
for the purpose of the credit provided for in 
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Article 5, be determined exclusively in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

(a) Real property shall be deemed to be 
situated at the place where the land involved 
is located. Real property includes leases of 
such property, unless such leases are of 
eighteen years’ duration or less, but excludes 
mortgages and other liens on such property 
as security. The question whether any other 
property or right in property constitutes real 
property shall be determined in accordance 
with the law of the place where the land in- 
volved is located. 

(b) Corporeal movable property, except as 
hereinafter prescribed, as well as bank notes 
and any other kind of money which is legal 
tender at the place of issuance, shall be 
deemed to be situated where it is physically 
located at the time of the decedent’s death. 

(c) Ships and aircraft shall be deemed to 
be situated at the place of registration or 
documentation of the ship or aircraft. 

(d) The goodwill of a business firm (in- 
cluding for the purposes of this subpara- 
graph rights in a lease other than one 
deemed to be real property under the provi- 
sions of subparagraph (a) of this Article) or 
the goodwill attached to the practice of one 
of the liberal professions shall be deemed to 
be situated where the business is carried on 
or the profession is practiced. 

(e) Patents, trademarks and designs shall 
be deemed to be situated at the place where 
they are registered. 

(f) Copyrights and rights or licenses to use 
any copyrighted material, patent, trademark 
or design shall be deemed to be situated at 
the place where the rights arising therefrom 
are exercisable. 

(g) Shares in a corporation (including 
shares held by a nominee for the benefit of 
the decedent) shall be deemed to be situated 
at the place in which, or under the laws of 
which, such corporation was created or 
organized. 

(h) Bills of exchange and checks shall be 
deemed to be situated at the place of the 
drawee’s residence, and negotiable promis- 
sory notes at the place of rer‘‘lence of the 
maker. 

(i) All property other than hereinbefore 
mentioned shall be deemed to be situated in 
the State in which the deceased person was 
domiciled at the time of his death. 


Article 4 


The Contracting State which imposes tax 
in the case of a decedent who, at the time 
of his death, was not domiciled in its terri- 
tory but was domiciled in the territory of 
the other Contracting State: 

(a) shall allow every abatement, exemp- 
tion, deduction, or credit, which would be 
applicable under its law if the decedent had 
been domiciled in its territory, in an amount 
not less than the proportion thereof which 
the value of the property, situated according 
to Article 3 in such State and subject to the 
tax of such State, bears to the value of the 
property which would have been subject to 
the tax of such State if the decedent had 
been domiciled in its territory; and 

(b) shall (except for the purpose of sub- 
paragraph (a) of this Article and for the 
purpose of any other proportionate allow- 
ance otherwise provided) take no account of 
property situated according to Article 3 out- 
side its territory in determining the amount 
or rate of tax. 

However, the provisions of this Article shall 
not apply to the tax imposed by the United 
States in the case of a deceased citizen of 
the United States. 

Article 5 

(1) The contracting State imposing tax in 
the case of a deceased person, who, at the 
time of his death, was domiciled in such 
State (or was a citizen thereof if such State 
is the United States), shall allow against its 
tax (as otherwise computed) a credit for 
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the amount of the tax imposed by the other 
contracting State with respect to property 
situated in the territory of such other con- 
tracting state and included for tax purposes 
by both States, but the amount of credit 
shall not exceed the portion of the tax im- 
posed by the former State which is attributa- 
ble to such property. The provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply with respect to 
any property referred to in paragraph (2) of 
this article. 

(2) If the decedent is regarded by each of 
the contracting States as being domiciled 
in its own territory, each State shall, in ad- 
dition to the credit authorized by paragraph 
(1) of this article, allow against its tax (as 
otherwise computed) a credit for the part of 
the tax imposed by the other State with re- 
spect to property included for tax purposes 
by both States and situated or deemed to be 
situated 

(a) in the territory of both contracting 
States, or 

(b) outside of both territories. 

The total of the credits authorized by this 
paragraph shall be equal to the amount of 
tax imposed with respect to such property by 
the State imposing the smaller tax, and shall 
be divided between the two States in propor- 
tion to the amount of tax imposed by each 
of the two contracting States with respect 
to such property. 

(3) For the purposes of this Article, the 
amount of the tax of each Contracting State 
attributable to any designated property shall 
be ascertained after taking into account any 
applicable abatement, credit, remittance, 
diminution, or increase, as provided by its 
law, other than any credit authorized by this 
Article, 

Article 6 


(1) Any claim for a credit or a refund of 
tax founded on the provisions of this Title 
shall be made within a period of five years 
from the date of the death of the decedent. 

(2) Any such refund shall be made without 
payment of interest on the amount so re- 
funded. 

TITLE It 


Taz on incomes 
Article 7 


The provisions of the convention and pro- 
tocol between the United States of America 
and the French Republic signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1939 are hereby modified and sup- 
plemented as follows: 

(a) In the enumeration of French taxes 
to which the convention of July 25, 1939, ap- 
plies the reference to the national tax on 
undistributed profits which is set forth as 
number (3) in Article 1°(b) of Title I is elim- 
inated as the tax has ceased to be imposed 
in France since January 1, 1941. The second 
paragraph of Article 15 of said convention 
is abrogated. 

(b, For the purposes of Article 7 an .ndi- 
vidual resident of France deriving from 
sources within the United States rents from 
real property, or royalties in respect to mines, 
quarries, or other natural res.urces may elect 
for any taxable year to be subject tc United 
States tax as if suck resident were engaged 
in trade or business within the United States 
through a permanent establishment therein 
in such taxable year. For the purposes of 
Article 7 the term “royalties” as used in the 
second paragraph of such article shall, as to 
amounts paid on or after January 1, 1945, 
be deemed to include rentals in respect of 
motion picture films. 

(ec) Article 8 is amended by adding after 
the words “other State” in the first para- 
graph thereof the following: “(other than 
citizens of such other State”). 

(d, (1) Article 14, B, a) is amended by 
striking out “12” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “25”. This subparagraph shall be deemed 
to be effective as of January 1, 1945, with re- 
spect to the taxation of income acquired 
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since that date on which the French tax has 
not been collected. 

(2) The last paragraph of Article 14, B, b) 
is abrogated and replaced by the following 
provisions: “Howcver, the provisions of the 
first and second paragraphs of Article 114 of 
the French Code on direct taxation relative 
to the taxation of aliens domiciled or resi- 
dent in France shall continue to be applied.” 

(e) By adding immediately after Article 17 
the following new article: 


“ARTICLE 17A 


“The American corporations affected by 
Article 17 of the Convention of July 25, 1939, 
which remain subject to the provisions of 
Article 3 of the Decree of December 6, 1872 
which were not placed under the special 
regime established by Articles 5 and 6 of the 
Convention for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion between the United States of America 
and France signed April 27, 1932 may, during 
a new period of six months from the date of 
exchange of the instruments of ratification 
of the present Convention, exercise with 
reference to past years the option provided 
in those two Articles under the conditions 
which they prescribe.” 

(f) Paragraph VIII of the Protocol is 
amended to read as follows: 


“yIIl, 


“As used in this Convention, the term 
“competent authority” or “competent au- 
thorities” means, in the case of the United 
States of America the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative, and in the case of France the Chef 
du Service de la Coordination des Adminis- 
trations Financieres or his duly authorized 
representative.” 

TITLE Ir 


Administrative assistance 
Article 8 


(1) With a view to a more effective imposi- 
tion of the taxes referred to in Title I of the 
present Convention and in the tax Conven- 
tion of July 25, 1939, and to the prevention 
of fraud in the case of such taxes, the Con- 
tracting States agree that their competent 
authorities will exchange all the information 
which they possess or can procure under their 
respective laws that may be of use to the 
competent authorities for these purposes. 
The informatior transmitted under the pro- 
visions of this Convention by one of the Con- 
tracting States to the other Contracting State 
shall not be published, revealed or disclosed 
to any person except to the extent permitted 
under the laws of the latter State with re- 
spect to similar information. 

(2) In no case shall the provisions of this 
Title relating to disclosure of information 
in particular cases or to mutual assistance 
in the collection of taxes be construed so as 
to impose upon either of the Contracting 
States the obligation to carry out administra- 
tive measures at variance with the regula- 
tions and practice of either Contracting State 
or to supply particulars which are not pro- 
curable under its own legislation or infor- 
mation which is of such nature that it would 
involve violation of an industrial, business, 
or trade secret or compromise its security. 

(3) The State to which application is made 
for information or assistance shall comply 
as soon as possible with the request addressed 
to it. If, for any of the reasons set forth 
above, it is unable to comply with such re- 
quest it shall inform as soon as possible the 
State making the application. 


Article 9 

(1) In conformity with the provisions of 
the preceding Article the competent authori- 
ties of the United States will transmit with- 
out request to the competent authorities of 
the French Republic: 

(a) As regards any person, corporation or 
other entity having an address in France and 
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deriving from sources within the United 
States rents, dividends, interest, royalties 
(including income from authors’ rights), in- 
come from trusts, salaries, wages, bonuses, 
pensions, annuities, or other fixed or deter- 
minable periodical income, the name and 
address of such person, corporation or other 
entity as well as the amount of such income. 

(b) As regards— 

(A) a decedent who was a citizen of, or 
domiciled in, the United States, any informa- 
tion disclosed by United States estate tax 
records relative to property of such decedent 
situated in France; and 

(B) a decedent domiciled in France, any 
information disclosed by United States es- 
tate tax records relative to property of such 
decedent situated in the United States. 

(c) Any particulars which the competent 
authorities of the United States may obtain 
from banks, savings banks or other similar 
institutions concerning assets belonging to 
individuals whose addresses are in France or 
to French corporations or other entities, as 
well as information on the amount of pay- 
ments of coupons from securities which are 
made to the account of these persons. 

(d) Any particulars which the competent 
authorities of the United States may obtain 
from inventories in the case of property 
passing on death concerning debts contracted 
with individuals whose addresses are in 
France or French corporations or other 
entities. 

(2) The information referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) of paragraph (1) of this Arti- 
cle will be transmitted as soon as possible 
after December 31 of each year. The infor- 
mation referred to in subparagraphs (b), (c) 
and (d) of paragraph (1) of this Article will 
be transmitted as soon as practicable in the 
course of audit of estate tax cases. 


Article 10 


(1) In conformity with the provisions of 
Article 8, and independently of the enumera- 
tion below, the competent authorities of the 
French Republic will transmit spontaneously 
to the competent authorities of the United 
States information which they can obtain on 
the existence of property belonging to the 
estates of persons, domiciled at the moment 
of their death either in France or in the 
United States or of citizens of the United 
States, and which may be taxable under the 
estate tax laws of the United States. 

(2) They will furnish in particular to these 
authorities: 

(a) the copy of the transcript of the re- 
port of the opening of safety boxes or sec- 
tions of safety boxes which were rented by 
the decedents or their spouses if these per- 
sons were domiciled in the United States or if 
they were citizens thereof; 

(b) the copy of the transcript of the re- 
ports of the inventory of the content of 
sealed envelopes and locked boxes deposited 
by said persons with bankers, brokers or 
other persons receiving habitually deposits 
of this type; 

(c) the copy of the lists of securities, 
cash or documents of evidences of value 
belonging to the estate of a person domi- 
ciled in the United States transmitted by 
corporations or companies, brokers, bankers, 
ministerial officers (notaries), business 
agents, custodians; 

(d) the report of the opening of each 
individual or joint account opened with one 
of the persons designated under the pre- 
ceding subparagraph and concerning one or 
more citizens of the United States. 

(3) They will also furnish to these au- 
thorities: 

(a) the name and address of each natural 
or juridical person having an address in 
the United States and drawing from sources 
situated in France income from immov- 
ables, dividends, interests, royalties, salaries, 
Wages, bonuses, pensions, annuities, or other 
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periodical (fixed or variable) incomes, ac- 
companied by an indication for each of the 
said persons of the amount of this income; 

(b) all information which they can obtain 
from banks, savings banks or other anal- 
ogous institutions on assets belonging to per- 
sons who have an address in the United 
States or corporations or other United States 
juridical persons as well as information on 
the amount of payments of coupons from 
securities which are made to the account of 
these persons; 

(c) all information which they can obtain 
from inventories at death concerning debts 
which are due to persons residing in the 
United States or corporations or other 
United States juridical persons. 

(4) The information referred to in para- 
graph (2) and subparagraph (c) of para- 
graph (3) above will be transmitted as 
quickly as possible and as soon as it comes 
to the attention of the competent authorities 
of the French Republic; the information re- 
ferred to under subparagraphs (a) and (b) 
of paragraph (3), as quickly as possible in 
the first six months of each year. 


Article 11 


The competent authorities of each of the 
Contracting States shali be entitled to obtain 
from the competent authorities of the other 
Contracting State information concerning 
concrete cases affecting natural or juridical 
persons as far as the application of the taxes 
referred to under Title I of the present Con- 
vention and the taxes under the tax Conven- 
tion signed July 25, 1939 is concerned. 


Article 12 


(1) The two Contracting States undertake 
to lend assistance and support to each other 
in the collection of the taxes to which the 
present Convention or the Convention of 
July 25, 1939, relates, together with interest, 
costs, and additions to the taxes and fines 
not being of a penal character according to 
the laws of the State requested, in the cases 
where the taxes are definitively due accord- 
ing to the laws of the State making the 
application. 

(2) In the case of an application for en- 
forcement of taxes, revenue claims of each 
of the Contracting States which have been 
finally determined will be accepted for en- 
forcement by the State to which application 
is made and collected in that State in accord- 
ance with the laws applicable to the enforce- 
ment and collection of its own taxes. 

(3) The application will be accompanied 
by such documents as are required by the 
laws of the State making the application, to 
establish that the taxes have been finally 
determined. < 

(4) If the revenue claim has not been 
finally determined, the State to which appli- 
cation is made will take such measures of 
conservancy (including measures with re- 
spect to transfer of property of non resident 
aliens) as are authorized by its laws for the 
enforcement of its own taxes. 


Article 13 


(1) The competent authorities of the two 
Contracting States may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the pro- 
vision of the present Convention and the 
Convention of July 25, 1939. With respect 
to those provisions relating to exchange of 
information and mutual assistance in the 
collection of taxes, such authorities may, by 
common agreement, prescribe rules concern- 
ing matters of procedure, forms of applica- 
tion and replies thereto, conversion of cur- 
rencies, transfer of sums collected, minimum 
amounts subject to collection, payment of 
costs of collection, and related matters. 

(2) Should any difficulty or doubt arise as 
to the interpretation or application of the 
present Convention or the Convention of 
July 25, 1939, or their relationship to Con- 
ventions between one of the Contracting 
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States and any other State, the competent 
authorities of the Contracting States may 
settle the question by mutual agreement. 


Article 14 


Any taxpayer who shows proof that the 
action of the revenue authorities of the Con- 
tracting States has resulted in double tax- 
ation in his case in respect of any of the 
taxes to which the present Convention, or 
the present Convention, or the Convention of 
July 25, 1939, relates, shall be entitled to lodge 
a claim with the State of which he is a citi- 
zen or, if the taxpayer is a corporation or 
other entity, with the State in which it is 
created or organized. Should the claim be 
upheld, the competent authority of each 
State may come to an agreement with the 
competent authority of the other State with 
a view to equitable avoidance of the double 
taxation in question. 


Article 15 


As used in the present Convention, the 
term “competent authorities” means, in the 
case of United States of America, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or his duly 
authorized representative, and, in the case 
of the French Republic, the Chef du Service 
de la Coordination des Administrations 
Financiéres or his duly authorized represent- 
ative. 

TITLE Iv 
General provisions 
Article 16 


Upon ‘he coming into force of the present 
Convention, the provisions of Articles 20 to 
26, inclusive, constituting Title II, of the 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the French Republic, signed at 
Paris on July 25, 1939, shall be superseded 
and replaced by the provisions of Articles 8 
to 15, inclusive, constituting Title III, of the 
present Convention to the extent that such 
provisions may be applicable with respect 
to the taxes which are the subject of the 
Convention of July 25, 1939. 


Article 17 


(1) So long as the present Convention shall 
be in force, either of the Contracting States 
may, by written notification to the other 
Contracting State through diplomatic chan- 
nels, declare its desire that the operation of 
either 

(a) Title 1, and other provisions of the 
present Convention which may be applicable 
with respect to the taxes which are the sub- 
ject of Title I, or 

(b) the Convention of July 25, 1939 as 
modified and supplemented by the present 
Convention, 


or both, shall extend to all or any of its 
colonies, Overseas territories, protectorates, 
or territories under its mandate or trustee- 
ship which impose taxes substantially similar 
to those which are the subject of Title I of 
the present Convention or which are the 
subject of the Convention of July 25, 1939, 
as the case may be. 

(2) The provisions of the present Conven- 
tion, or the Convention of July 25, 1939, as 
modified and supplemented by the present 
Convention, with respect to which a notifi- 
cation is given in accordance with paragraph 
(1) of this Article, shall apply to the terri- 
tory or territories named in such notifica- 
tion, 

(a) as to the taxes which are the subject of 
Title I of the present Convention: in the 
case of persons who die on or after the date 
or dates specified in the notification (it be- 
ing understood that such date or dates shall 
be not less than sixty days from the date of 
the notification), or, if no date is specified in 
respect of any such territory, on or after the 
date of such notification, or, 

(b) as to the taxes which are the subject 
of the Convention of July 25, 1939: on and 
after the first day of January following the 
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date of the notification (it being understood 
that such first day of January shall be not 
less than sixty days from the date of the 
notification), 


unless, before the date on which the provi- 
sions would otherwise be applicable to a par- 
ticular territory, the Contracting State to 
which the notification is given shall have in- 
formed the other Contracting State, in writ- 
ing through diplomatic channels, that it does 
not accept such notification in respect of 
that territory. In the absence of such an 
extension, the provisions which are the sub- 
ject of the notification shall not apply to 
any such territory. 

(3) At any time after the expiration of a 
period of one year from the effective date of 
an extension made by virtue of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this Article, either of the 
Contracting States may, by a written notice 
of termination given to the other Contract- 
ing State through diplomatic channels, ter- 
minate the application of the provisions to 
any of the territories of the former State to 
which such provisions have been extended; 
in which case, 

(a) in so far as concerns estates or inher- 
itances in the case of persons who die on or 
after the date or dates specified in such 
notice (it being understood that such date 
or dates shall be not less than sixty days 
from the date of such notice), or, if no date 
is specified, on or after the sixtieth day after 
the date of such notice, or 

(b) in so far as concerns the application 
of the Convention of July 25, 1939, as modi- 
fied and supplemented by the present Con- 
veation, on and after the first day of Janu- 
ary following the date of such notice (it 
being understood that such first day of 
January shall be not less than sixty days 
from the date of the notice), 
the provisions, as the case may be, shall cease 
to be < pplicable to the territory or territories 
named in such notice; provided, however, 
that this shall not affect the continued ap- 
plication of such provisions to the United 
States, to France, or to any other territory 
to which such provisions apply and which is 
not named in the notice of termination. 

(4) For the application of any of the pro- 
visions to any territory to which it is ex- 
tended by the United States or by the French 
Republic, references to “United States” or, 
as the case may be, “France”, or to the ter- 
ritory of one (or of the other) Contracting 
State, shall be construed to refer to the terri- 
tory to which such provisions shall have been 
extended. 

(5) For the purpose of the present Con- 
vention, Algeria shall be considered to be a 
French territory to which the provisions of 
this Article shall apply. 


Article 18 


(1) The present Convention shall be rati- 
fied and the instruments of ratification shall 
be exchanged at Washington as soon as pos- 
sible. 

(2) The provisions of Title I, and the other 
provisions of the present Convention in 60 
far as they may be applicable with respect 
to the taxes which are the subject of Title I, 
shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification, and 
shall be applicable solely to estates or in- 
heritances in the case of persons who die on 
or after that date. 

(3) The provisions of Title II, and the 
other provisions of the present Convention 
in so far as they may be applicable with 
respect to the taxes which are the subject 
of the Convention of July 25, 1939 and of 
Title II of the present Convention, shall, 
except as otherwise provided in the present 
Convention, enter into force on the first day 
of January following the exchange of in- 
struments of ratification. 


Article 19 


(1) The present convention shall remain 
in force for a minumum period of 5 years 
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after the date of the exchange of the instru- 
ments of ratification. 

(2) If, not less than 6 months before the 
expiration of such period of five years, neither 
of the Contracting States shall have given 
to the other Contracting State, through dip- 
lomatic channels, written notice of its inten- 
tion to terminate the present Convention, the 
Convention shall remain in force after such 
period of five years until either of the Con- 
tracting States shall have given notice of such 
intention, in which event 

(a) the provisions of Title I, and the other 
provisions of the present Convention in so 
far as they may be applicable with respect 
to the taxes which are the subject of Title 
I, shall not be effective as to estates or in- 
heritances in the case of persons who die on 
or after the date (not being earlier than the 
sixtieth day after the date of the notice of 
termination) specified in such notice, or, 
if no date is specified, on or after the six- 
tieth day after the date of such notice; and 

(b) the provisions of Title II, and the other 
provisions of the present Convention in so 
far as they may be applicable with respect to 
the taxes which are the subject of the Con- 
vention of July 25, 1939 nd of Title II of the 
present Convention, shall not be effective on 
or after the first day of January following the 
expiration of a six-month period after the 
date of the notice of termination. 

In testimony whereof, the Plenipotentiaries 
above-named have signed the present Con- 
vention and affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Paris, in duplicate, in the English 
and French languages, this 18th of October 
1946. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

JEFFERSON CAFFERY 

For the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic: 

Bmavu.t 


PROTOCOL 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the French 
Republic, desiring to conclude a supple- 
mentary Protocol modifying in certain re- 
spects the Convention signed at Paris Octo- 
ber 18, 1946, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on estates and inheri- 
tances and for the purpose of modifying and 
supplementing certain provisions of the Con- 
vention between the two Governments re- 
lating to income taxation signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1939. 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


(1) Article 12 of the Convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1946, is amended by adding thereto 
the following paragraph: 

“(5) The assistance provided for in this 
Article shall not be accorded with respect to 
citizens, corporations or other entities of the 
State to which application is made nor with 
respect to estates of such citizens.” 

(2) For the purposes of Title I of the Con- 
vention of October 18, 1946— _ 

(a) The determination whether a citizen 
of the United States acquired a domicile in 
France will, for the purposes of the French 
tax on inheritances, be made in conformity 
with Article 103 of the French Civil Code as 
in effect on the date of signature of this 
Protocol. 

(b) The determination whether a citizen 
of France acquired a domicile in the United 
States will, for the purposes of Federal es- 
tate taxes, be made in conformity with Sec- 
tion 81.5 of the United States Estate Tax 
Regulations as in effect on the date of signa- 
ture of this Protocol. 

(8) Article 9 of the Convention between 
the two Governments relating to income tax- 
ation signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“ARTICLE 9 


“An individual who is a resident of one of 
the Contracting States shall be exempt from 
tax by the other Contracting State upon 
compensation for personal services (other 
than income from the exercise of a liberal 
profession) performed during the taxable 
year within such other Contracting State if 
(a) he is present in such other Contracting 
State for a period or periods aggregating less 
than the taxable year and (b) such services 
are performed for or on behalf of a resident, 
corporation or other entity of the former 
Contracting State. 

“This provision does not apply to the in- 
come referred to in Article 8.” 

(4) The provisions of Article 10 of the 
Convention signed July 25, 1939 between the 
United States and France shall be applied on 
a reciprocal basis. 

(5) Title I of the Convention between the 
two Governments signed at Paris on July 25, 
1939, is supplemented by the following 
Article: 

“ARTICLE 19A 


“In the case of taxes on property or on in- 
crement of property, the following provisions 
shall be applicable: 

“(1) If the property consists of: 

“(a) immovable property and accessories 
appertaining thereto; 

“(b) commercial or industrial enterprises, 
including maritime shipping and air trans- 
port undertakings: 


the tax may be levied only in that con- 
tracting State which is entitled under the 
preceding articles to tax the income from 
such property. 

“(2) In the case of all other forms of 
property, the tax may be levied only in the 
State of domicile. However, the value of 
furniture is taxable in the State of the resi- 
dence to which the furniture appertains. 

“(3) In applying paragraph (2) above, 
the domicile of physical persons corresponds 
to the normal residence understood in the 
sense of permanent habitation; domicile of 
corporations or other juridical persons to 
the place of the site of their actual manage- 
ment. 

“(4) This article shall become effective 
only as to taxes enacted on or after the date 
of exchange of the instruments of ratification 
of this protocol.” 


ARTICLE I 


(1) This protocol shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification thereof shall be 
exchanged at Washington. 

(2) This protocol shall become effective 
and continue effective in accordance with 
articles 18 and 19 of the convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1946, as though this protocol were 
an integral part of that convention. 

In witness whereof the undersigned plent- 
potentiaries, being duly authorized thereto 
by their respective governments, have signed 
this protocol and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, at Washington this 17th 
day of May 1948. 

For the Government of the United States of 
America: 

[SEAL] G C MARSHALL 

Secretary of State of the United States 
of America. 

For the government of the French Re- 
public: 

[SEAL] HENRI BoNNET 

Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the French Republic 
in Washington. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
convention and the supplementary proto- 
col are open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to.be proposed, the con- 
vention and supplementary protocol will 
be reported to the Senate. 
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The convention and supplementary 
protocol were reported to the Senate 
withcut amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
in connection with the treaty with 
France, which is the final one on the cal- 
endar, and which deals fundamentally 
with the question of double taxation, I 
cannot refrain from saying that this 
treaty has had the highest consideration 
by a subcommittee headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Smitu]. At the outset, there was a 
wide divergence of view among interest- 
ed parties in the United States, but in 
the final analysis the treaty is in a form 
which has resolved the difficulties, and 
since it deals with taxation, what to me 
is the final mark of approval is that it 
has the approval of Mr. Stamm, speak- 
ing for the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Taxation, 

I defer to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey for any statement he 
may feel necessary to be made in con- 
nection with the treaty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the 
opening of the Eightieth Congress, in 
January 1947, this matter was referred 
to a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of which the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. WuiTE] at that time 
was the chairman. The Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Hatcu] and I were the 
other members of the subcommittee. 

After we had opened the hearing and 
invited the attendance of interested per- 
sons who did business in France, and 
various groups, such as the National For- 
eign Trade Council, the Joint Committee 
on Taxation, United States Associate 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
and American business interests and 
American residents of France, we dis- 
covered that there had been developed in 
the studying of this convention a num- 
ber of objections as to the way by which, 
under the convention, our country 
undertook to collect taxes for the gov- 
ernment of France. 

This matter was of such concern that 
we held a number of hearings, and 
finally, at the suggestion of the members 
of the subcommittee, the gentlemen who 
represented these American interests in 
France were asked to confer with mem- 
bers of the State Department, and with 
Mr. Stamm, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan has stated, and finally, after long 
negotiations, we arrived at certain con- 
clusions with regard to the objections 
which had been raised. 

We discovered that there had been em- 
bodied in the convention certain meth- 
ods of collection of taxes which We as a 
subcommittee felt were not desirable, and 
at our request the whole matter was re- 
viewed again by the State Department 
representatives, with the net result that 
after many months of negotiation we 
finally arrived at an agreement which 
was to take care of the objections, in the 
form of a protocol and a supplemental 
document which was interpretative of 
what was meant by the convention. 

For those who may be interested in the 
technical points, we nave embodied on 
page 2 of the report which I have sub- 
mitted with the convention the eight 
principal objections which were ra‘sed by 
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the various interested parties to the con- 
vention as originally drafted, and on the 
following pages we indicate how a satis- 
factory agreement was reached as be- 
tween the subcommittee and the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department who 
negotiated the convention, and then be- 
tween the State Department representa- 
tives and the objectors among the Ameri- 
can people doing business in France, and 
finally after approving the form we had 
it resubmitted to the French authorities, 
their technical experts went into conver- 
sations with our experts, and arrived at 
this agreed protocol, whick is reported 
with the convention, and which we rec- 
ommend be approved, as it has to be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. 

The subcommittee recommends the 
ratification both of the convention and 
of the supplemental protocol. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have not had any 
time to study this matter, but is there 
anything in the treaty which will relieve 
the rich parasites who frequented the 
Park Avenue hotels during the war, and 
made large profits on the stock market, 
and enable them to escape taxation on 
their profits? 

Mr. SMITH. The attempt has been 
made to prevent evasion of taxes, and 
attempt has been made also to prevent 
collection of double taxation, where 
American residents of France, for ex- 
ample, have incomes here and have prop- 
erty in France, and who would be taxed 
twice, both in income taxes here and in 
income taxes there. We tried in both 
countries to provide for the collection of 
taxes from persons from whom taxes 
should be collected, whether Americans 
in France or French nationals in America. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I do not know of any 
of our nationals in France making money 
there. 

Mr.SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Whenever one would 
go into the hotels and restaurants in 
New York there could be seen evidences 
of the way some nationals of foreign 
countries were making a great deal of 
money on the stock market, and I hope 
there is nothing in the treaty which will 
permit them to get out from under proper 
tax liability. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as I know, there 
is nothing which will permit them get- 
ting out from under our tax laws, but 
I cannot answer in detail without know- 
ing of the specific cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive A, Eightieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, a convention between the United States 
of America and France, signed at Paris on 
October 18, 1946, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of evasion in 
the case of taxes on estates and inheritances, 
and for the purpose of modifying and sup- 
plementing certain provisions of the conven- 
tion between the two governments relating 


to income taxation signed at Paris on July 
25, 1939. 
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Resolved further (two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Executiie G, Eightieth Congress, second 
session, a supplementary protocol, signed at 
Washington on May 17, 1948, modifying in 
certain respects the convention between the 
United States of America and France, signed 
at Paris on October 18, 1946, for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of evasion in the case of taxes on estates and 
inheritances, and for the purpose of modi- 
fying and supplementing certain provisions 
of the convention between the two Govern- 
ments relating to income taxation signed at 
Paris on July 25, 1939. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention 
and supplementary protocol are ratified. 


ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wayne C. Grover, of Utah, to be 
Archivist of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be so 
notified. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I now move that the Senate recess 
until tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
June 3, 1948, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 


‘Senate June 2 (legislative day of June 1), 


1948: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


J. Klahr Huddle, of Ohio, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Burma, 
to serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as the representative of the 
United States of America on the Kashmir 
Commission of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

John P. Gardiner, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Peyton A. Kerr, Jr., of Virginia. 

Robert C. Martindale, of California. 

Charles Nelson Spinks, of California. 

Carroll M. Terry, of Alabama. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

William C. Brister, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Harry W. Johnstone, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Maurice 8S. Rice, 
Columbia. 

Robert W. Tucker, of Virginia. 

Joseph A. Todd, of Mississippi. 

David G. Wilson, Jr., of Oregon. 


of the District of 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Milton Barall, of New York. 

Joseph Chase, of New York. 

Leon B. Poullada, of California. 

Richard M. Scammon, of Illinois. 

The fcllowing-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Willard Allan, of New Jersey. 

Russell C. Heater, of California, 

Paul R. Hughes, of California. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Herbert A. Bergson, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, to fill an ex- 
isting vacancy. 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
under a designation in accordance with sec- 
tion 413 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 2 (legislative day of June 1), 
1948: 

ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wayne C. Grover, to be Archivist of the 
United States. 





WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate June 2 (legislative day of 
June 1), 1948: 

POSTMASTER 


Mrs. Anne M. Bailey to be postmaster at 
Kingston, in the State of West Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1948 


The House met at 11 o’clock e. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou in whose all-loving embrace we 
dwell and from whom all our longings 
and hopes spring, grant that these sacred 
moments at the altar of prayer may pre- 
pare us for our labors with unfaltering 
faith in an unfailing God. 

We pray that we may be custodians 
of that which is dear to every American 
heart—the right to worship, the right to 
speak, and the right to work. Teach us 
that we cannot dis.esnse with the heart 
and soul of things and survive. Our 
hearts are not right if they fail to pul- 
sate with human sorrow, and no virtue 
is safe if it is not hostile to wicked works. 

O deliver us from the snare of the 
fowler and from the noisome pestilence 
that infest our country. Lead us to the 
citadels of calm reason and study, to the 
quiet of the home altar, and to the church 
for spiritual renewal; these are the 
powers that make a nation grand and 
glorious. In the name of Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 28, 1948: 

H.R.3510. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, and mainte- 
nance of public airports in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

On May 29, 1948: 

H.R. 6203. An act to incorporate the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Washington 
@ corporation sole. 

On June 1, 1948: 

H.R.3219. An act to authorize the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator or officials of the 
Federal Works Agency duly authorized by 
him to appoint special policemen for duty 
upon Federal property under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 5198. An act to amend the National- 
ity Act of 1940. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Basque 
aliens; 

H. R. 3638. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act establishing a National Archives of 
the United States Government; 

H.R. 3680. An act to amend sections 207, 
213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225 of title 2 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended; 

H. R. 4954. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, under 
Federal reclamation laws, of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project, Washington; 

H.R. 5151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James P. Love 
@ patent to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi; 

H.R. 5155. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have made by the 
Public Roads Administration and the Na- 
tional Park Service a joint reconnaissance 
survey of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal be- 
tween Great Falls, Md., and Cumberland, 
Md., and to report to the Congress upon 
the advisability and practicability of con- 
structing thereon a parkway, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 5283. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of surplus sand at Fort Story, Va.; 

H.R, 5553. An act to amend paragraph 
1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 5587. An act to add certain lands to 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park in the State of North Lakota, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5965. An act to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H. R. 6056. An act to amend an act of Con- 
gress approved February 9, 1881, which 
granted a right-of-way for railroad purposes 
through certain lands of the United States 
in Richmond County, N. Y.; 

H. R. 6078. An act to amend section 303 (e) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

H. R. 6091. An act to withdraw certain land 
as available land within the meaning of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 (42 
Stat. 108), as amended, and to restore it to 
its previous status under-the control of the 
Territory of Hawaii; 

H.R. 6242. An act to continue until the 
close of Mune 30, 1949, the present suspension 
of import duties on scrap iron, scrap steel, 
and nonferrous metal scrap; 
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H, J. Res. 246. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the poultry industry in the United 
States; 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps com- 
memorative of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American Turners 
Society in the United States; 

H. J. Res. 341. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of Fort Kearney in 
the State of Nebraska; and 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the International 
Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic City, 
N. J., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 2798. An act to amend section 6, 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 3433. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to classify the officers and 
members of the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 20, 1906, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 3628. An act to revise the method of 
issuing patents for public lands; 

H.R. 5065. An act to amend section 1700 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code so as 
to exempt hospitalized servicemen and vet- 
erans from the admission tax when admitted 
free; and : 

H.R. 5816. An act to amend the act of 
April 25, 1947, relating to the establishment 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Memo- 
rial Park, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


8.582. An act authorizing annual pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and insular 
governments, for the benefit of their local 
political subdivisions, based on the fair value 
of the national-forest lands situated therein, 
and for other purposes; 

8.1243. An act to provide for the payment 
of revenues from certain lands into the tribal 
funds of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; 

8.1260. An act to create a commission to 
hear and determine the claims of certain 
motor carriers; 

8.1274. An act conveying all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands in Wilkinson County, Miss., to 
the heirs, assigns, and successors in title of 
William Collins; 

8.1275. An act conveying all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands in Warren County, Miss., to the 


‘heirs, assigns, and successors in title of Moses 


Evans; 

8.1560. An act to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1561. An act to protect the national se- 
curity of the United States by permitting 
the summary termination of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of various 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S.1797. An act to authorize the advance 
on the retired list of Lt. John T. McDermott, 
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United States Navy (retired), to the grade 
of lieutenant commander; 

S.1861. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the 
postal service; to establish uniform proce- 
dures for computing compensation; and for 
other purposes,” approved July 6, 1945, s0 
as to provide promotions for temporary em- 
ployees of the custodial service; 

S. 2174. An act to amend further sections 
10 and 12 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended (37 U. S. C. 110 and 112), 
relating to allowances; 

S. 2186. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation, and for other purposes”; 

S. 2281. An act to provide for an air parcel- 
post service, and for other purposes; 

8.2479. An act providing for the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining 
claims held by location in the United States; 

S. 2495. An act to authorize adjustments 
of rentals paid for premises leased for 10 or 
more years for use as post offices; 

S. 2505. An »ct to amend the act of August 
1, 1947, to clarify the position of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force with respect to such 
act, and to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish six additional positions 
in the professional and scientific service, and 
for other purposes; 

8.2510. An act to provide for certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Post Office 
Department, including retainment of pneu- 
matic-tube systems, and for other purposes; 

S.2549. An act to increase the lending 
authority of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington; 

S. 2553. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Mystic River 
Bridge Authority, an instrumentality of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, an ease- 
ment for the construction and operation of 
bridge approaches over and across lands 
comprising a part of the United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.; 

S$. 2554. To promote the common defense 
by providing for the retention and main- 
tenance of a national reserve of industrial 
productive capacity, and for other purposes; 

S. 2617. An act to include certain lands in 
the Carson National Forest, N. Mex., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 2622. An act to provide that personnel 
of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Organized Reserve Corps shall have 
a@ common Federal appointment or enlist- 
ment as reserves of the Army of the United 
States, ta equalize disability benefits appli- 
cable to such personnel, and for other 
purposes; 

8S. 2642. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

S. 2643. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a lien for moneys due 
hospitals for services rendered in cases 
caused by negligence or fault of others and 
providing for the recording and enforcing of 
such liens,” approved June 30, 1939; 

S. 2675. An act to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico; 

S. 2743. An act providing for the more ex- 
peditious determination of certain claims 
filed by Ute Indians; 

S. 2747. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code for the purpose of incorporating the 
Panama Railrozd Company; 

S.J. Res.154. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the issuanc of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the poultry business in the United 
States; and 

8. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the South Coulee Dam in the 
Columbia Basin project to O'Sullivan Dam. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
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mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5607) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the Secretary 
be directed to request the House to re- 
turn to the Senate the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 154) entitled “Joint resolution 
authorizing the issuance of a special 
series of stamps commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the poul- 
try business in the United States.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. J. Res. 98) en- 
titled “Joint resolution providing for 
membership and participation by the 
United States in the World Heaith Or- 
ganization and authorizing an appropri- 
ation therefor,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. LopcE, and 
Mr. CONNALLY to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 6771) making appro- 
priations for military functions admin- 
istered by the National Military Es- 
tablishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2135), which was read a first 
and second time and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KERR reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Comerce, I 
ask unanimous consent that that com- 
mittee may have permission to sit today 
during general debate in the House and 
to act on a measure it has before it and, 
if necessary, that the committee may 
have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MACK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio speech. 

Mr. LOVE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
communications from constituents. 


WHAT IS ECA DOING TO THE TURKS? 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, 
are a set of facts as I get them. 

Turkey has 100,000 tons of tobacco 
available for export. Before the war 
her tobacco exports averaged over 26,000 
tons per year and her largest customer 
was Germany. 

But now ECA is making tobacco export 
and import allocations for Marshall plan 
countries. 

ECA is reported as restricting Turkish 
exports of tobacco to only 10,000 tons— 
about one-third their prewar average. 

Yet during the next 15 months we are 
scheduled to send for free about $200,- 
000,000 worth of tobacco to Turkey’s old 
tobacco customers. 

This means that our ECA planners are 
eliminating Turkey’s hopes of selling her 
tobacco production. 

The $64 question is, If we prevent her 
from selling this important crop, how 
can Turkey achieve recovery? 

She cannot feed or clothe her people 
with our gifts of submarines and tanks. 
If she is to recover she needs a fair 
chance at world trade. 

Mr. Speaker, this deal sounds like ERP 
means European recovery prevention. 

What kind of reciprocal trade is this? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. How about this wine we 
are sending over there that we are pay- 
ing for? Will that help the people over 
there any? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I doubt it, but I have 
not checked into this matter yet. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, MacKInnon addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


FIFTEEN-MILLION-DOLLAR SUBSIDY FOR 
NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, AND MOVIE 
PROPAGANDA ON BEHALF OF ERP 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article that ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears on the front page of the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of this morning an 
article about the ERP or Marshall plan 
money that is being spent for newspaper, 
magazine and movie propaganda to put 
that proposition over, running up $15,- 
000,000. 

I do not know whether that statement 
fs true or not; but if it is true, it cer- 


here 
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tainly is an outrage, and some commit- 
tee of the Congress that is authorized 
to do so should investigate it, and should 
do it now. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield to-the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I have heard some radio 
commentators in the last couple of days 
telling the people that it is the duty of 
the American people to do everything 
provided in the ERP plan. When I hear 
these statements it leads me to believe 
that perhaps some of the radio commen- 
tators might be investigated also. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. The title to this 
newspaper article is “$15,000,000 Subsidy 
To Salve Supporters of Marshall Plan.” 

It includes newspapers, magazines, and 
moving pictures. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress if it has 
been duped by that kind of propaganda, 
it is about time Members of both Houses 
wake up and take an inventory. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] that if he will 
read this article he will find it includes 
some radio interests. 

If the American people have been 
duped into spending untold billions of 
dollars, to be poured into the coffers of 
foreign countries under these conditions, 
it is a disgrace for the Congress to sit 
idly by and let that thing go on in- 
definitely without investigating the 
matter thoroughly. 

Mr. Speaker, the complete article to 
which I refer follows: 


FirTEEN-MILLION-DOLLAR Svussipy To SALVE 
SUPPORTERS OF MARSHALL PLAN—NEWSPA- 
PERS, MAGAZINES, Movig Firms To GET 
UNITED StaTes CaSH, SECRET HEARING TOLD 


(By Willard Edwards) 


A selected few American newspapers and 
magazines which shouted the loudest for the 
$6,000,000,000 Marshall plan are to share ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 a year under the proj- 
ect, it was learned yesterday. 

Another $10,000,000 annually is to be dl- 
vided between book publishers and motion- 
picture producers who similarly were active 
in the propaganda campaign for the foreign 
spending experiment. 

The $15,000,000 fund, contributed by 
American taxpayers, will be used to subsi- 
dize and boost the foreign circulation of 
those publications which earned the State 
Department’s favor by zealous advocacy of 
the Marshall program. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
heard the details at a recent closed-door ses- 
sion. Members caustically commented that 
the money obviously was a reward for serv- 
ices rendered. 

A $1,000,000-a-year subsidy for the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune, one 
of the more vociferous exponents of the for- 
eign spending scheme, topped the list of 
benefits. 

The Paris Herald would receive $827,000 
yearly for a proposed sale of 75,000 copies 
daily in the occupied zone in Germany. The 
blocked German marks it receives for such 
sales would be turned over to the Govern- 
ment. Another $150,000 a year would be 
paid the Herald Tribune for circulation of 
its Paris edition in the occupied zone in 
Austria. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR 
TIMES 

The New York Times would receive $110,- 

000 a year which was its estimated cost of 

selling 20,000 copies ih the German occupied 

zone of ita Sunday weekly overseas edition. 
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The principal magazine beneficiaries and 
the yearly sums they would receive for cir- 
culation are as follows: 

Life magazine, $853,000, of which $663,000 
would be for publication in England, $100,- 
000 for publication in France, and $90,000 in 
Italy. 

Time magazine, $360,000, of which $330,000 
would be for publication in England and 
$30,000 for publication in Italy. 

Newsweek magazine, $200,000, of which 
$129,000 would be for publication in Eng- 
land and $71,000 in Italy. 

Reader's Digest, $305,000, of which $200,000 
would be for a French edition and $105,000 
for an Italian edition. 


CIRCULATION BOOSTER 


J. Noel Macy, assistant director of the Office 
of International Information of the State 
Department, who explained the secret plan 
to the committee, said these magazines could 
boost their foreign circulation by two-thirds 
with aid of the Government subsidy. 

The yearly subsidy for publishing the 
magazines in Great Britain alone would be 
$1,168,454 ,under the plan. Another annual 
contribution of $6,018,422 would be provided 
for circulation of books in Britain. 

“I suppose this is advanced as a part of 
the ‘stop communism’ theory of the Mar- 
shall plan,” Representative WIGGLESWORTH, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, noted at 
the hearing. “I should think England would 
be the last place where we would need this 
program. 

KEEFE CAN’T UNDERSTAND 

“Don’t understand the philosophy of this 
program at all,” commented Representative 
Keere, Republican, of Wisconsin. “Don’t 
these magazines get paid in dollars for ad- 
vertisements? They can use the foreign cur- 
rency they receive for services, material, and 
rent in foreign countries.” 

“It’s a way of telling the American story, 
supporting the work of the Voice of Amer- 
ica,” said Macy. 

“It appears to be only a scheme to bail 
these people out,” remarked KEEFE. 

The European recovery program author- 
izes the $15,000,000 subsidy, Macy said, as a 
“guaranty of investments in enterprises pro- 
ducing or distributing informational media.” 

“These newspapers, magazines, motion pic- 
tures, and books now going into Europe re- 
ceive foreign currencies which they are un- 
able to convert into dollars,” he told the 
committee. “The fund would enable them 
to convert these foreign currencies into 
dollars.” 

All motion-picture companies which dis- 
tribute films abroad would be eligible for this 
purpose, Macy added. These include Loews, 
Paramount, Fox, RKO, Universal, Warner 
Bros., Columbia, Monogram, Republic, United 
Artists, and Selznick. 

Macy asserted that the payments would 
cover only the actual dollar cost of produc- 
tion. No profits would be involved, but pres- 
ent losses would be eliminated, he remarked. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend the 
remarks he will make in Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain 
tables. 


MILITARY FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6771) making 
appropriations for military functions 
administered by the National Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; 
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and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to 3 hours, the time 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 


The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 


a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 87] 
Anderson, Calif. Harless, Ariz. Owens 
Barden Hart Peterson 
Bell Hartley Pfeifer 
Bland Heffernan Ploeser 
Buckley Hendricks Powell 
Bulwinkle Holifield Riley 
Carroll Javits Rizley 
Celler Jenkins, Pa. Robertson 
Chapman Johnson, Ill. Sabath 
Chiperfield Johnson, Okla. Scoblick 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Scott, Hardie 
Clippinger Jones, N.C. Shafer 
Combs Kearney Sheppard 
Cooper Kearns Short 
Davis, Tenn. Kee Sikes 
Dawson, Ill. Kefauver - Simpson, Tl. 
Dirksen Kennedy Simpson, Pa. 
Dolliver King Smathers 
Domengeaux Knutson Smith, Maine 
Dorn Lane Smith, Ohio 
Durham Lesinski Stigler 
Elliott Lewis, Ky. Stratton 
Engle, Calif. Ludlow Taber 
Fellows Lusk Teague 
Fernandez Lyle Thomas, N. J. 
Flannagan McCormack Tollefson 
Fletcher McDowell Towe 
Fogarty Mathews Twyman 
Fuller Miller, Calif. Vail 
Gallagher Monroney Wadsworth 
Gathings Morrison West 
Gossett Mundt Whitaker 
Gwynne, Iowa Nixon Whittington 
Hall, Norton Wood 


Edwin Arthur O’Toole Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 326 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1949 


Mr. PLUMLEY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 6772) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Navy and the 
Naval Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2136), which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HERTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and include a letter. 

Mr. CHENOWETH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine (at the request 
of Mr. CANFIELD) was given permission 
to extend her remarks in the Recorp and 
include a radio address. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a Memorial Day 
tribute to the Veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. 

Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include a Memorial Day ad- 
dress by General Bradley. 

Mr. ARENDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his. remarks in the 
REeEcorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include excerpts from the 
book entitled “Star-Spangled Radio.” 

Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorD and include excerpts. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
oe and include a poem by Mr. Car- 

isle. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD in two instances and include in 
each extraneous matter. 

Mr. WHEELER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an editorial. 

Mr. GAMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in five instances and include 
editorial and speeches. 

Mr. GWINN of New York asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a tabu- 
lation of figures. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by Speaker Martin on Memorial Day at 
the Gettysburg National Cemetery. 


MINING 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, time is 
short. Thousands of little mine owners 
throughout the country in those areas 
where metals are produced are patiently 
awaiting action by Congress on the Rus- 
sell bill, H.R.6623. Some are exhausting 
their meager funds keeping their little 
mines in standby condition pending ac- 
tion by the Congress. These are the 
miners who bring into production the 
new mines of America. Their operations 
in many instances in mountainous areas 
support the economies of whole com- 
munities. They are the same ones who 


went all out for production during the 
war and depleted theixs ore reserves. 
Now they want to develop new ore, and 
explore for additiona:. ore bodies as well 
as carry on production of metals in short 
supply, such as copper, lead, zinc, tung- 
sten, and manganese. 
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Hundreds of these mines were shut 
down when the President vetoed the Allen 
bill, passed by the Eightieth Congress, 
during its first session. Many of the ob- 
jections of the President have been over- 
come in the Russell bill and all indica- 
tions are that changed conditions make 
it imperative that we act on this legis- 
lation before adjournment. 

Those of us from mining States know 
of the metal shortages just as those from 
manufacturing centers realize that more 
metal must be produced and our reserves 
rebuilt if we are to maintain a healthy 
economy as weil as provide for stcck-pile 
requirements. 

Much work has been done by the Public 
Lands Committee on this measure and as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, I can assure the Members of the 
House that after extensive hearings in 
the field we need legislation such as the 
Russell bill to keep our Nation secure 
and prevent our depending on foreign 
sources for our metals. 

Let us pass the Russell bill post haste 
and prevent further destruction of the 
marginal and little mines of America. 


LET THE NATION MONITOR THE VOICE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware that any average high school 
rhetoric student could have produced 
better Latin-American broadcast scripts 
for the Voice of America than were 
turned out recently by State Depart- 
ment contractees. 

The Voice material revealed by Sen- 
tor CAPEHART will go down as the most 
stunning example of reverse public rela- 
tions in American history. 

Now Assistant Secretary of State 
George V. Allen has said that the State 
Departinent’s international broadcast- 
ing division should have maintained a 
system of controls and checks that would 
have prevented the abortive Know North 
America series. 

He asks Congress to give the State 
Department more clear-cut authority 
over such broadcasts. Private broad- 
casting companies do not want to be 
under governmental controls. 

Mr. Speaker, the best monitoring job 
in this Nation would be done by the 
American people. It would cost the Gov- 
ernment no additional money. It would 
not put commercial radio under further 
controls. 

If every script broadcast to a foreign 
nation under the Voice oi America were 
translated into English and put on the 
radio at a certain time each day—and 
let the soap operas fall where they may— 
you may be sure that they would receive 
careful audition by the great American 
radio audience. 

I think the FCC, the Congress, and the 
State Department should work out such 
a system, Let our Nation of listeners 
be the censors. 
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VOTE ON RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS BILL 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker. On the 26th 
of May, four roll calls occurred in the 
House on the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments bill. Prior to that time my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ENGLE], requested me to arrange 
that he be not paired on any votes as to 
that measure. I furnished the pair clerk 
a written memo intended to be in ac- 
cordance with that request. Through 
some inadvertence, for which I criticize 
no one, the Recorp discloses the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] is paired on each of the four 
roll calls. As that was contrary to his 
desire, I give this information to the 
House to correct the record. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILI- 
TATION ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 686) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

Iam transmitting herewith the twelfth 
quarterly report of expenditures and op- 
erations under the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration Joint 
Resolution, Public Law 267, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved March 28, 
1944. 

This report covers the period from 
April 1, 1947, to June 30, 1947. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, June 2, 1948. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, we learned 
today that the Congress will adjourn 
as scheduled on June 19. This leaves 16 
legislative days until adjournment. This 
means that this Congress will adjourn 
without providing many major bills of 
vital importance to the national welfare. 

I regret exceedingly, Mr. Speaker, that 
among the list of bills included as “must” 
legislation before adjournment, I do not 
find the proposed legislation for Federal 
aid to education. 

I have just signed the discharge peti- 
tion for the consideration by this House 
of S. 472 which passed the Senate on 
April 1, 1948. I did so, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the Committee on Education and 
Labor in the House has failed and re- 
fused to report this bill to the House 
for consideration in a normal course of 
procedure. 
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The Congress can ill afford to continue 
to ignore Federal aid in the education 
and welfare of our children, the citizens 
of tomorrow who will shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of our Government and the 
welfare of the Nation. 

The Senate passed this bill by an over- 
whelming majority which indicates, in 
my opinion, the interest of the American 
people. This proposed legislation has 
been most carefully considered and wide- 
ly indorsed throughout the country by 
organizations and people from every 
walk of life. There is no greater need, no 
more urgency, and no more important 
issue than that which provides for the 
education and training of our boys and 
girls. There is no better way to provide 
for the future security of our Nation. 
This is not a difficult problem, It is a 
simple approach that has been worked 
out over a period of 5 years. It is my 
opinion that if the Congress does not 
provide this aid there wili not only be 
deterioration in our country’s public edu- 
cational system, but I fear the public 
schools of many States face imminent 
break-down. 

Under this proposed legislation the 
Federal Government would make grants 
to the States under a well-defined formu- 
la of $300,000,000 a year in order that all 
of our school children may have an op- 
portunity to prepare themselves for life. 
As has been said, this amounts to a little 
more than the cost of building two of 
our great, super aircraft carriers. We 
are providing $16,000,000,000 for national 
defense next year, with which I am in 
full accord and wholeheartedly sup- 
ported. However, if we would provide 
only a small percentage of this amount 
for the education of our children, it 
would in my opinion do more to protect 
our future security and in the interest 
of our national defense than any other 
funds the Congress has appropriated. 

What does this mean, Mr, Speaker? It 
means the Federal Government will as- 
sist the States in equalizing educational 
epportunity through Federal allotments 
of not less than $5 per child of school 
age to any State, and sufficient additional 
amounts to those States which, after 
making reasonable effort to provide sup- 
port for schools, are still unable to pro- 
duce an amount necessary to guarantee 
a minimum educational program. This 
minimum is defined as that kind of a 
school that can be provided by an aver- 
age annual, current expenditure of not 
less than $50 per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

It does more than this, Mr. Speaker. 
It places the limitation on Federal con- 
trol. It leaves the control at the local 
and State levels. There is a positive 
prohibition against impairment of local 
and State control of public elementary 
and public secondary education. In fact 
to assure this policy, there is a safeguard 
which says that Federal agencies or offi- 
cials are prohibited from attaching “any 
term or condition of any agreement or 
any other action taken under this act— 
or any limitation or provision in any 
appropriation made pursuant to this 
act,” and so forth. 

While it might be argued that Federal 
aid may be favorable to the poor sec- 
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tions of our country, and I think most 
of us recognize that there are disparities 
within the States, it is the principle that 
should determine this whole issue. The 
principle of equalization in educational 
opportunities should be the motivating 
influence for the enactment of this leg- 
islation. That is what this bill would do. 
Such a principle has been recognized in 
legislation of the past wherein the Fed- 
eral Government has contributed to edu- 
cational cost, and particularly with vo- 
cational aid to higher education. 

My own State of Arkansas is endeav- 
oring to do its part in the field of edu- 
cation, and I think Arkansas is a fairly 
good example of other States, and par- 
ticularly in the South in using its re- 
sources for the support of its schools. 
We contribute something like 3 percent 
of our income to education when the 
national average is approximately 112 
percent. Yet we are having a struggle 
as is being experienced in other States 
and areas throughout the Nation. Un- 
der this proposal Arkansas would receive 
not the minimum or the maximum un- 
der the formula. We would receive 
$12,390,000. This would enable us to 
provide adequate salaries for teachers, 
and retain many in the teaching pro- 
fession where otherwise they are seeking 
better opportunities in more lucrative 
positions. This would enable us to pro- 
vide better facilities for schoo] children 
and thereby raise the standard of our 
educational program. 

Mr. Speaker, we have worked many 
years on this program and this is the 
first time I believe that the majority has 
come to an accord as to the provisions 
and approach to this problem. It would 
be in my opinion a terrible catastrophe 
for this legislation to die with the end 
of this session for the lack of an oppor- 
tunity of the membership of this House 
to vote on it. I cannot too strongly urge 
it to be included in the program of the 
next 2 weeks and favorably acted upon 
by this Congress. 


MILITARY FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1949 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Encet] that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 6771. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6771, with Mr. 
HERTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include several tables compiled by 
myself, and I ask that they be included 
in the form as submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Appropriations 
submits herewith the annual appropria- 
tion bill for the Departments of the 
Army and Army Air Force for the year 
ending June 30, 1949. 

The 1949 budget, including supple- 
mental] estimates for increase in the De- 
partments of the Army and Air Force 
strength, aggregate $7,157,842,000. The 
bill recommends appropriations of $6,- 
509,939,000, a decrease in cash of $647,- 
903,000 from the budget estimates sub- 
mitted and an increase of $356,165,879 
from the fiscal year 1948 appropriations. 
Contractual authority of $50,000,00° for 
research and development activities and 
the procurement of equipment, and so 
forth, for the Signal Corps is provided in 
this bill. 

The bill provides adequate funds for a 
military force up to 1,250,000. The bill 
includes $6,800,000 for the Secretary of 
National Defense; $200,000 for the Na- 
tional Security Council; $3,000,000 for 
the Security Resources Board; $891,736,- 
000 for the United States Air Force; 
and $5,608,203,000 for the Department of 
the Army which makes up the total cash 
appropriation of $6,509,937,000. 

In addition to the appropriations and 
authorizations provided for in this bill 
this Congress passed Public Law 527 
which contained $608,100,000 cash for 
aircraft construction and $1,687,000,000 
contract authorization for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. Summarizing we 
find that if this bill passes in its present 
form this Congress will have provided 
the Department of the Army and Depart- 
ment of the Air Force with $7,118,039,000 
cash and $1,727,000,000 contract authori- 
zation or a total of cash and contract 
authorization for the Departments of 
the Army and Air Force alone of $8,855,- 
039,400. This, of course, includes the 
$50,000,000 contract authorization for 
the Signal Corps referred io above. 

TOTAL AVAILABILITY FOR EXPENDITURE DURING 
1949 

If this bill is passed in its present 
form there will be available for expendi- 
ture to the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, the sum of $12,438,731,820 
including $3,583,692,820 of 1948 and prior 
years funds. 

The following is a statement of such 
availability for expenditure: 

1942-46 funds reappropri- 





ated in this bill_..-.-... $336, 930, 000 
Available from 1947 funds: 

SI acictitntd enter dereaies 3°35, 529, 993 

Dat dcddwdsdotctudee 324, 287, 218 

Dik cticctccinniinn 652, 817, 211 

Available 1948 funds.....-- 2, 593, 945, 609 


Available 1949 (if bill is 

EE eanenesencereene 8, 855, 039, 000 
Total available for ex- 

penditure, Depart- 

ments of Army and 

Air Force for fiscal 

year ending June 

90, 1068 pi ncwccccacs 12, 438, 731, 820 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The bill provides for an Air Force with 
a strength of 444,500 and an average 
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strength of 416,084 officers and men as 
follows: 





Commissioned officers...._.-..--... 53, 570 
WOrRRt CORO iia wien meennnie 2,074 

Nurses and members of the Wom- 
en’s Medical Specialists Corps... 990 
Enlisted personnel__...-.--.--.---- 356, 704 
Pa Se 2, 836 
Total QUOlHGR ..- cantenscusees 416, 084 


The present budget requested under 
appropriation title “General Expenses” is 
$909,486,000, of which $355,492,000 is for 
the employment of 137,156 civilian em- 
ployees. The committee recommends a 
reduction of $25,000,000 snd of 11,500 
civilian employees from the item “Sal- 
aries, operation of depots, stations, and 
organizations.” 

Under the appropriation “Salaries, 
Office Secretary of the Air Force” the 
committee made a reduction of $150,000. 
The appropriation is for $900,000, $806,- 
313 of which is for the employment of 
210 empleyees. Various other deductions 
were made in personnel aggregating $25,- 
060,000 in the total sum so reduced. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army requested 
an appropriation of $6,165,395,000. 
Your committee recommends an ajpro- 
priation of $5,545,993,000, a reduction of 
$619,432,000, complete break-down of 
which can be found in the committee 
report. 

; CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 

The present budget estimate contains 
$1,319,073,003 for 547,100 civilians to sup- 
port an Army and Air Force of approxi- 
mately 1,250,000. This includes services 
of personnel outside of the Army. Of 
this, $1,212,000,000 is for the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force for the pay of 
545.636 civilian employees. The Air 
Force asked for 137,156 civilian employees 
as against 110,728 employees actually on 
the pay roll July 1, 1947. They asked for 
$355,492,000 for personnel as against 
$291,394,221 for the fiscal year 1948. 

The Department of the Army asked 
for 408,480 civilian employees for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1949 and had 
303,534 on the pay roll on July 1, 1947. 

They asked for $916,006,523 as against 
$740,775,159 for the present fiscal year. 
The above figures are actual figures of 
employees on the pay roll and money 
actually expended or that will be ex- 
pended for their pay during the fiscal 
year 1948. In fairness it should be said 
that included in the increase in force 
of both Army and Air Force to be serv- 
iced are some 28,000 foreign employees 
who were transferred from Korean and 
Austrian local currency pay rolls to the 
dollar pay rolls. The total also includes 
temporary employees for rehabilitation 
of facilities. Nevertheless, in the judg- 
ment of the committee the pay rolls are 
still excessive. Your chairman believes 
that further reduction can and should be 
mace in the future. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY, AIR FORCE 
PERSONNEL 
Your committee has long felt that 
lump-sum appropriations to the various 
services in the Department of the Army 
were uneconomical and made it impos- 
sible to control Army personnel. 
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1948 PERSONNEL 


Your committee after very careful 
consideration recommended a cut in the 
War Department—including Air Force— 
personnel for the present fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, in the sum of $184,- 
086,216. This, according to a detailed 
statement submitted in the committee 
report, would have taken 74,631 civilian 
employees off the Army and Air Force 
pay roll. The House passed the bill as 
recommended by your committee with 
this cut in personnel. The other body 
refused to concur with the action of the 
House with the final result that only a 
net savings of approximately $143,000,- 
000 was made instead of $184,086,216 as 
proposed by the House, and only 58,371 
civilians were eliminated from the 1948 
budget instead of 74,631 as proposed by 
the House. It will be noted that I said 
“eliminated from the budget” instead of 
“eliminated from the pay roll.” 

WAR DEPARTMENT 1948 PERSONNEL BUDGET 

PADDED 

Further investigation shows that the 
War Department budget officer for 1948 
requested and the Budget Bureau allowed 
$179,478,125 for 80,772 civilian employees 
over and above the ceiling allowed that 
Department by law and actually on the 
pay roll as of July 1, 1947, the beginning 
of this present fiscal year. That bill 
passed the Congress in its final form on 
July 25, 1947. While Congress eliminated 
58,371 civilian employees from the budg- 
et, it did not eliminate one civilian em- 
ployee from the pay roll. We would have 
had to eliminate 22,501 more or a total of 
80,772 civilian employees from the budget 
before even beginning to eliminate any 
civilian from the pay roll on July 1, 1947. 
In other words, the War Department 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, as submitted by the War Depart- 
ment budget officer through the Budget 
Bureau contained $179,478,125 for the 
pay of 80,772 civilian employees, over 
and above the ceiling set by law. This 
was known to the War Department 
budget officer. When Congress cut 58,- 
371 civilian employees off the budget, the 
War Department still had some $55,000,- 
000 “fat” in the budget for more than 22,- 
000 employees they knew they were not 
allowed by law on July 1, 1948. 

Under the lump-sum system of appro- 
priating, these funds allowed by the Con- 
gress could be used for any purpose 
within the appropriation of each service. 

At the conclusion of my remarks I am 
inserting a complete statement as to per- 
sonnel on hand based on the reports to 
this committee by Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Arnold, present Chief of the Budget Divi- 
sion. Major General Arnold was not the 
budget officer who submitted and justi- 
fied the 1948 budget. I am sure the en- 
tire committee joins me in expressing 
my personal appreciation to General 
Arnold and his staff for the very valuable 
assistance he has given us in furnishing 
at all times complete information re- 
quested by your committee. 

Pages could be written and quoted 
from the record on the loose manner in 
which personnel funds were being han- 
dled. The following are a few illustra- 
tions. The Ordnance Department budg- 
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et contained $25,000,000 for 10,000 
civilian employees which they did not 
have on the pay roll on July 1, 1947. 
Congress eliminated more than 5,000 of 
these. The balance of the 4,683 em- 
ployees were never employed and the 
money was used to buy spare parts. Let 
me quote from the testimony. On page 
858 of the hearings we find the following, 
Mr. Storey, Department budget officer, 
testifying: 

Mr. ENGEL. In other words, the Ordnance 
Department asked for 10,000 more employees 
than they actually had on the pay roll at 
the time they requested them. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir; as of July 1, 1947. 

Again: 

Mr. ENGEL. Then Mr. Storey, these 4,683 
employees we are talking about were a part 
of that 10,000—which you did not have on 
the pay roll at the time we gave you the 
money; is that right? 

Mr, Storey. That is right, as of July 1, 1947. 


Again on page 861: 

Mr. ENGEL. How much money was put in 
the budget for those 10,000 employees which 
you do not have, approximately? 

Mr. Storey. Roughly $25,000,000. 


Again on page 856, referring to the 
4,683 employees we read the following: 

Mr. ENGEL. In other words the $11,234,564 
of personnel money that Congress appro- 
priated for personnel purposes was trans- 
ferred to procurement; is that right? 

General HucuHEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ENGEL. What became of your 4,683 
employees? 

General HucHEs. They just were not hired, 
that is all. 


I had been erroneously informed that 
these 4,683 civilians had been transferred 
to the Greek-Turkish aid program. In 
denying that this had been done, General 
Hughes made the following statement: 

The suggestion was made to me that that 
was a good way of beating the personnel 
ceiling—I said—we will not transfer any 
people from the regular rolls to Greek and 


Turkish aid or from any other place to 
another. 


It would be interesting to learn who it 
was that suggested “a good way of beat- 
ing the personnel ceilings” provided by 
law. 

Before concluding my observations on 
ordnance I want to say that both General 
Hughes and Mr. Storey have been very 
fair and helpful. General Hughes was 
within the law and had the legal right 
to transfer the funds referred to. The 
responsibility was that of Congress and 
our committee in allowing these funds to 
be made in a lump sum. 

Another illustration: The Engineer 
Corps were given a total of $174,289,644 
for 65,709 employees allowed. They ac- 
tually had 74,073 employees and spent 
$189,993,293, plus another $83,450,085 for 
overseas employees under Project 430. 
It was represented to the committee that 
they had some 15,000 overseas employees 
when they actually had 27,000 paid out 
of project 430. The discrepancy lay in 
overseas employees. Under the War De- 


partment system General Wheeler, Chief 
of Engineers, has no control over and 
often no knowledge of overseas engineers’ 
funds or employees. The funds were al- 
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located by the War Department budget 
Officer. 

I could continue at length with illus- 
trations. However what I am interested 
in is, What can and what is Congress 
going to do about it? 

THE ONLY REMEDY IS TO EARMARK PERSONNEL 
FUNDS 


The only apparent remedy is to abolish 
lump-sum appropriations and earmark 
such funds in such a way so personnel 
funds cannot be diverted. Your com- 
mittee has tried to do this in such a 
way as not to handicap the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force in the use of 
such funds for the purpose for which 
Congress intended them to be used. 
Roughly speaking, personnel funds can 
be placed into three categories. 

First. Projects known as 01, which are 
purely personnel funds, including ad- 
ministrative, field, and so forth. These 
funds should be earmarked. 

Second. Money appropriated which 
may or may not be used for personnel. 
For instance, Congress appropriates 
money for weapons. This money is justi- 
fied purely for that purpose. An illustra- 
tion would be the funds for Garand rifles, 
which may be made at Springfield Ar- 
senal or by private manufacturers, gun 
carriages at Rock Island Arsenal, gun 
tubes at another arsenal. Congress in- 
tended these funds to be spent for rifles, 
guns, and so forth. The ordnance should 
have the privilege of either letting these 
contracts out to private industry or to 
our own arsenals where we are trying to 
retain the know-how to make such 
weapons. The amount appropriated for 
such purpose is the real ceiling of ex- 
penditure. Quartermaster funds for 
clothing, transportation funds which 
may be expended for employing men to 
man vessels or to charter vessels, and 
many similar illustrations can be given 
including research and development. 
Such funds should not be earmarked. 

Third. Funds specifically appropriated 
to’ modify equipment, overhauling of 
such equipment, renovation of ammuni- 
tion, and so forth. Again this would in- 
clude the various services. Such funds 
should not be earmarked. The commit- 
tee has taken all these funds into con- 
sideration and has tried to draft a bill 
which will earmark funds to prevent 
abuse and the using of funds for person- 
nel which were not intended to be used 
for that purpose on the one hand and 
to prevent funds intended for equipment, 
supplies, and so forth to be diverted to 
personnel not engaged in the production 
of such equipment and supplies. 

The total personnel funds for the De- 
partment of the Army in this budget 
are $916,006,523. Of this total $769,848,- 
570 are purely project 01 personnel or 
personnel in either classifications which 
should be earmarked, leaving the balance 
of $146,157,953 for so-called industrial 
employees. The committee recommends 
that the amount for the first class be 
reduced in the sum of $169,848,570 and 
that $600,000,000 be allowed and ear- 
marked for personnel service only. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
The total personnel funds for the De- 


partment of the Air is $355,492,000 of 
which $325,000,000 is for purely 01 per- 
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sonnel or personnel that should be ear- 
marked in the opinion of the commit- 
tee. The balance of $30,492,000 should 
be classified as industrial employees. 
The committee has reduced the first item 
from $325,000,000 to $300,000,000, a re- 
duction of $25,000,000 and of 11,500 em- 
ployees and has earmarkec the remain- 
ing $300,000,000. 

If the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are adopted by the House and by 
Congress it will mean that $900,000,000 
of the personnel funds of both Army and 
Air Corps will be earmarked for that 
purpose solely and if not used for that 
purpose will revert to the Treasury. 
This will give the double safeguard of 
having Congress earmark the funds and 
of having the Byrd law and Rees law 
limit the number of employees. Had 
this been done in the 1948 appropriation 
bill, the money for more than 80,000 em- 
ployees asked for by the Budget over and 
above the personnel ceiling set by law 
would have reverted to the Treasury 
regardless of what amount Congress 
allowed for that purpose. This was 
actually done in Pay of the Army, 1948 
budget. Our committee said to the 
Army, “We want you to have an Army 
of 1,070,000 officers and men. We want 
you to have an Air Corps of 400,000 offi- 
cers and men. We will give you enough 
money for that size Army and Air Corps. 
But if for any reason you do not have 
an Army of 1,070,000 officers and men, if 
for any reason you do not have an Air 
Force of 400,000 officers and men, we 
want to be sure that the pay, subsistence, 
and so forth, we have appropriated for 
the men you do not have, will be spent 
for no other purpose and will revert to 
the Treasury.” They did not have an 
Army of 1,070,000 officers and men. 
They did not have an Air Force of 400,- 
000 officers and men. The result was 
they could not spend the money appro- 
priated for pay, and soforth. The Pres- 
ident recommended a recission of $150,- 
000,000 in Pay of the Army. Congress 
increased this to $200,000,000 and that 
amount was rescinded, could not be spent 
and was therefore not drawn out of the 
Treasury. Had these funds not been 
earmarked and had they been appropri- 
ated in a lump sum as pay of civilian 
personnel, equipments, and so forth, 
ways would undoubtedly have been found 
to spend such funds in part or in whole. 
That is exactly what the committee is 
trying to avoid. Earmarked civilian per- 
sonnel funds if not used for that purpose 
cannot be drawn from the Treasury. I 
believe that the provisions placed in this 
bill will accomplish that result at least 
in part. The committee has been rather 
liberal in its exceptions for the first year 
and will undoubtedly readjust the limi- 
tations in the next bill. 


LOSS OF AIRPLANES THROUGH WRECKAGE 


The record shows that the Air Force 
plane replacement is based on the as- 
sumption that they will wreck during 
the fiscal year 1949, for which we are 
making appropriations, a total of 1,062 
planes, the replacement value of which 
runs into millions of dollars. It is based 
upon the assumption that we will wreck 
112 bombers, 570 fighters, 44 transports, 
104 liaison planes. and 232 trainers dur- 
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ing the coming year. Percentagewise it 
means that we will wreck during the 
coming year, 27.5 percent of our fighter 
planes; 8.8 percent of the medium, and 
16 percent of the light bombers. Either 
the figures are inflated or there is some- 
thing wrong with the Air Force opera- 
tional system. I have asked the Secre- 
tary for the Department of Air and the 
Chief of Staff to investigate the matter 
and they have promised to do so. 

ARMY MEDICAL CORPS AND THE HAWLEY BOARD 


It will be recalled that I spoke last 
year about the excess hospital capacity 
in the Panama Canal Zone. I obtained 
the latest figures since then and found 
that the situation has not changed. The 
Canal Zone is 20 miles wide and approxi- 
mately 50 miles long, with a good road 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific side. 

Atlantic side: On the Atlantic side the 
armed forces and the Canal Zone built 
at a tremendous cost three new hospitals 
with a total capacity of 676 permanent 
beds. The Army built Fort Gulick with 
@ permanent bed capacity of 250. The 
latest figures show that only 71 were oc- 
cupied. Marguerita Canal Zone Hospi- 
tal has 226 permanent beds with only 
49 occupied. Coco Solo, the Navy hos- 
pital, has 200 permanent beds with only 
72 occupied. So we had a total bed ca- 
pacity on the Atlantic side of 876 per- 
manent beds with only 192 occupied. 

Pacific side: On the Pacific side we 
have a new hospital built during the war 
with 378 beds called Fort Clayton, with 
only 173 occupied. In addition we have 
the large Gorgas Hospital, operated by 
the Canal Zone, with 718 permanent 
and 194 temporary beds. They removed 
all military patients from this hospital, 
where they had to pay a per diem cost to 
Fort Clayton Military Hospital, where 
they obtained hospital services for the 
families of officers for subsistence rates 
of about $1.50 per day. This left va- 
cancies in Gorgas. The Army always 
reports not the number of permanent 
beds but the number of authorized beds, 
which is always less than the number 
of permanent beds. In this way reports 
seem to indicate that the hospitals are 
filled when in fact they are sometimes 
half empty. 

I have been trying to have them get 
together ever since I was in Panama in 
December 1946. While the committee 
was in session General Armstrong, Dep- 
uty Surgeon General, testified: 

I received a telephone message a few min- 
utes ago that Fort Gulick has been closed. 


The patients were transferred to the 
Navy hospital on the Atlantic side. I 
asked Captain Gilmore of the Navy Med- 
ical Corps why the 49 patients at Mar- 
guerita Canal Zone Hospital could not be 
transferred to the Navy hospital and 
Marguerita Hospital closed. He replied 
that they could take care of them. A 
few days later I was informed that Mar- 
guerita Hospital had been closed and the 
patients transferred to the Navy hos- 
pital. According to the arrangements 
as I understand them, the Navy is to 
handle all Army and Navy patients in 
the Navy hospital on the Atlantic side 
while the Army is to handle all Army- 
Navy patients at Fort Clayton on the 
Pacific side. Each service reimburses 
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the other for patients hospitalized on a 
per diem basis. This will mean the clos- 
ing of two hospitals with a total bed 
capacity of 476 permanent beds and 
should mean a substantial savings. I 
went into the Army Medical Corps oper- 
ations rather carefully and feel that 
these two services are doing a splendid 
job in cooperating with each other. I 
was informed that the Hawley board will 
have many more similar recommenda- 
tions to make in the way of consolidating 
not only hospital facilities but supply 
stations and warehouse facilities. Pro- 
curement is also being consolidated and 
done jointly by these two services. The 
recommendation of the Hawley board 
will be watched very closely by your com- 
mittee. We are very much interested in 
the extent to which such recommenda- 
tion will be carried out. 


TasLe I.—Civilian employment (Military Es- 
tablishment appropriation) (United States 
plus overseas) 
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Amount 
Requested in 1248 budget: 
I iectdmbndibtcinsh wise | 363, 079 $870, 507, 755 
3. a eee 131, 955 341, 139, 750 
tee iis oe oa ne ot | 495,034 | 1, 211, 647, 505 
Actual at start of 1948 July1,/ | 
1947): 
| eee 740, 775, 159 
RO DN os eek cle coal | 110,728 | 291, 394, 221 
wil 8 | 414, 262 | 1,032, 168, 380 
Increase requested for 1948 i 
(over actual at start of year): | 
IT i olittiecetanientsneinniad 59, 545 129, 732, 596 
AEE OUOB ci cnininsiecsebied 21, 227 49, 745, 529 
BI oot ictneach talent | $0,772 179, 478, 125 
Allowed by the Congress for Pree F at 
1948: | 
I a dd | 316, 613 755, 915, 226 
PRs etre dercadendigatial | 120, 143 310, 803, 832 
I oi ciicisteemoesitaadniaaal | 436, 756 | 1,066, 719, 058 
Reduction made by the Con- | _ aA a 
gress: 
I 46, 466 114, 592, 529 
pial ona Rainn aien } 11,812 30, 335, 918 
CS 58, 278 144, 928, 447 
Excess allowed by the Con- ve Five a 
gress over actual at start of | 
year: 
IE Se cnritinnn titted Sei 13, 079 15, 140, 067 
eee | 9, 415 | 19, 409, 611 
22, 494 34, 549, 678 


ON dctiitnitbindnadne | 


These tables have been confirmed by 
the Army and Air Force budget officers. 
TasBle II.—Civilian employment (Military Es- 


tablishment appropriation) (United States 
only) 





Num- 


ber Amount 











Requested in 1948 budget: | | 
276, 559 |$708, 928, 928 
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I acini digea ea tia ttt 
Air Force -| 108, 055 | 287, 668, 050 
Titel ciecieckecied | 384, 614 | 996, 596, 978 

Actual at start of 1948 (July 1, ia 
1947): 

DEE cncrinipnsinnintcinnwtent 207, 279 | 561, 933, 369 
Pe neirniep inanectene 89, 345 | 245, 698, 750 
a. 
aN ciecnieseptiinciienti 296, 624 | 807, 632, 119 





Increase requested for 1948 (over 
actual at start of year): 








RINNE neni ramabinwegaincininl 69, 280 | 146, 995, 559 
A aint tatcininttnctinieeie’ 18,710 | 41, 969, 300 
UNE ips eee kgs! 


87, 990 | 188, 964, 859 
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Tae.e II.—Civilian employment (Military Es- 
tablishment appropriation) (United States 
only) —Continued 





























Num- 
ber Amount 
Allowed by the Congress for 1948: 
I ioe ini inks tients tains | 235, 244 |$604, 209, 709 
Be PII eng dsnnor | 97,677 | 260, 540, 442 
ONE a caca tacts | 333,021 | 864, 750, 151 
Reduction made by th: Con- 
gress: 
PR as ncccistaomamemininnedel 41,215 | 104, 719, 219 
Ue oa .-| 10,378 | 27, 127, 608 
ii icscctindpabiodniisn | 51, 593 | 131, 846, 827 
Excess allowed by the Congress 
over actual at start of year: 
MI oii heen cunts bein 28, 065 42, 276, 340 
Se I cecucanenebeemioanen &, 332 14, 841, 692 
WIE sin iientonmitanpentetesiel 36, 397 57, 118, 032 





TaBLE III.—Civilian employment (Military 
Establishment appropriation) (overseas 
only) 


Number; Amount 








Requested in 1948 budget: 














PE cikdniownd-astetaniognus 86, 520 $161, 578, 827 
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Increase requested for 1948 (over 
actual at start of year): 









































a Riddaks Shnbccemine —9, 735 |—17, 262, 963 
i NN. od demicheibeb 2, 517 7, 776, 229 
cht cetinci shinee —7, 218 | —9, 486, 734 
Allowed by the Congress for 1948: 
id ctanibaebosineawmnds 81, 269 | 151, 705, 517 
Ba cdcdttechnsmccs 22,466 | 50, 263, 390 
ee 103, 735 | 201, 968, 907 
Reduction made by the Congress 
SI nt-tarniiodee- pen ielaeaisaneeetinnel 5, 251 9, 873, 310 
PEED ccccudedsunensnscue 1, 431 3, 208, 310 
0 a 6, 682 13, 081, 620 
Excess allowed by the Congress par 2. he 
over actual at start of year: 
a oe ina mails —14, 986 | —27, 136, 273 
BW Werth. 2. enn cee 1,083 | | 4) 567,919 
|—22, 568, 354 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. How does the number 
of warrant officers provided for compare 
with the present number of warrant offi- 
cers? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We gave 
them the number of warrant officers that 
they asked for. We did not cut the war- 
rant officers this time at all. The only 
cut we made in the Air Force was a cut 
of $25,000,000 for civilian personnel. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It should 
be evident to the membership of the 
House that the facts which the gentle- 
man from Michigan is bringing to our 
attention make not less than ridiculous 
the claims that were made last year when 
the committee proposed the cut it did in 
civilian personnel. The Members may 
remember that we cut the asking alleg- 
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edly for civilian employees in the United 
States by a certain percentage and those 
overseas by a lesser percentage. Many 
howls went up because of that. But the 
Recorp should show, as the gentleman 
from Michigan is pointing out, that in 
spite of those cuts those personnel ceil- 
ings were never reached; and all the 
clamor and furor was for the purpose of 
getting some additional dollars with the 
expectation of using them for something 
else than personnel. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Under the 
lump-sum system of appropriating, these 
funds allowed by Congress could be used 
for any purpose within the appropriation 
of such service. Ordnance could use 
every dollar they had for anything they 
wanted to use it for. The same was true 
of the engineers and others. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the very fine report he 
is making, and I also compliment the en- 
tire committee on its position in refer- 
ence to-the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves. I think that ‘s some- 
thing that has been overlooked in this 
development, and that we are behind in 
providing for them. I notice the com- 
mittee increased the amount for the 
National Guard this year over last year, 
and also increased the amount for the 
Organized Reserves. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. May I say 
to the gentleman that I have been on this 
committee for 12 years, and the National 
Guard for years has had the cooperation 
of our committee, especially during the 
war. I think relations have been very 
fine and satisfactory. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I join in 
the complimentary remarks made by my 
colleague from Louisiana. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is discussing the 
largest appropriation bill that has been 
brought before the House this year, and 
has made a very excellent statement 
from the standpoint of both the welfare 
of the Army and the welfare of the tax- 
payers of this country. I think all the 
Members of this body should appreciate 
that. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. We did not tie them down as 
much as I thought they should be tied 
down, but we wanted to be liberal this 
year to see how it works out. Next year 
we will have had a year’s experience on 
this thing. I think the Army and the Air 
Force are going to cooperate. Next year 
we can tie down the loose ends. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. On page 16 of the 
committee report, on the subject of the 
Organized Reserves, the committee 
states: 


The committee was not impressed with 
the presentation of the needs for the funds 
requested or with the manner in which this 
program is apparently being conducted. 
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I wonder if the gentleman will explain 
to the House just what he means. I wish 
the gentleman would ask that question of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scriv- 
NER], who has handled National Guard 
and Reserve items. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myselt 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most vital 
and far-reaching requirements that will 
face this body during the current session 
of the Eightieth Congress is that of na- 
tional security. The frontiers of our na- 
tional security, the front lines of the de- 
fense of our way of life and form of gov- 
ernment are far-flung. Prior to World 
War II, it was said that the Navy was 
the first line of defense. More recently, 
the Air Force has assumed that title. 
The claim, however, in my opinion, is not 
quite accurate. During World War II 
and, for that matter, during all wars, 
the ground soldier has been called upon 
actually to capture and hold territory— 
territory from which other units of the 
military forces could operate. At the end 
of hostilities, the ground soldier of our 
Army was placed on duty in the captured 
countries of Germany, Austria, Korea, 
Japan, and Trieste, and these areas now 
actually heid by the ground soldiers are 
the front lines of this country in its in- 
ternational relationships. So, I say to 
you that neither branch of the service 
should attempt to call itself the first line 
of defense. All are equally important in 
their own sphere of activity. 

I want to mention today the need for 
an adequate army for our country. Our 
committee has sat for 8 weeks listening 
to testimony of 266 witnesses presented 
by the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, the Secretary of 
the Army, the Chiefs of Staff, and other 
high-ranking officers of the Army in 
testifying to the needs for an Air Force 
strength of 460,000 and an Army strength 
of 790,000 men for the coming fiscal year. 
This is an increase over the present 
strength of the military forces, and no 
one regrets more than I the need for 
increasing these forces. The testimony, 
however, has convinced me, and I think 
has convinced other members of the sub- 
committee, that an increased force is 
vital to our security needs. 

The determination of what our mili- 
tary strength should be in order to pro- 
vide a reasonable degree of security is 
conditioned by two factors: First, the 
strength required in troops overseas to 
enforce and uphold our commitments 
there, a requirement which at the pres- 
ent time is occupying a great portion of 
our Army; second, the strength required 
in forces at home. This includes the 
Regular Army and reserve components 
necessary to accomplish the needed mis- 
sions in the zone of the interior. 

The proposed increase which was pre- 
sented as an urgent requirement of the 
armed forces is designed to maintain our 
overseas Occupation forces at the mini- 
mum necessary strength and to build an 
effective mobile striking force. 

As of the first of this year, our mili- 
tary strength was spread very thin, in- 
cluding components in Korea, Germany, 
Trieste; and the United States. The 
numbers we now have are considered in- 
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adequate by those who should know for a 
proper defense of this country. 

In support of its increased force, the 
budget has presented a request for over 
$7,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1849. I will 
not go into detaii as to the breakdown of 
this amount. That will be found in the 
report submitted by the committee on 
this bill but, generally, the funds pro- 
vided are to be used as follows: 

First. Carry out present occupational 
missions overseas, treaty commitments, 
and to support and defend outlying bases. 

Second. Supply and maintain forces 
Overseas, including the Air Force. 

Third. Maintain a mobile striking 
force to meet emergencies and for pos- 
sible commitments to the United States. 

Fourth. Furnish logistical support 
within the United States for the Army 
and for the Air Force. 

Fifth. Maintain an ‘adequate program 
of intelligence. 

Sixth. Continue a progressive research 
and development program. 

Seventh. Develop a strong National 
Guard, Organized Reserve Corps, and 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Eighth. Train replacements. 

Ninth. Continue a sound 
school system. 

Members of the Congress generally are 
not military strategists. We must de- 
pend upon the military staff to recom- 
mend to us proper requirements after 
careful consideration of plans. Mem- 
bers of the committee may, and, as a 
matter of fact have, in this budget 
differed with the military as to the quan- 
tity of dollars needed for certain projects, 
but we must take their advice as to the 
basic needs in troops and equipment. 
The Air Force and the Regular Army are 
vital parts of these plans, as are the 
civilian components of the National 
Guard, Organized Reserves, and Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Our purpose 
must be to provide a military force with 
the necessary funds and authorizations 
to maintain a force sufficient to perform 
our military missions and to provide an 
adequate defense to our citizens. The 
regular forces commonly referred to as 
the standing Army should be sufficient 
to accomplish these purposes in normal 
times. Under our system, the standing 
Army is augmented by civilian com- 
ponents which gives to the standing 
Army the units which make it capable 
of immediate expansion to war strength 
in the event of an emergency. During 
an emergency the National Guard has 
merged with other forces and forms the 
Army of the United States. The Na- 
tional Guard is now reorganizing for 
peace time on a volunteer basis and is 
exceeding the strength estimates of a 
year ago. The committee was informed 
that the National Guard, Air, will have, 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1949, 355 
units and that the National Guard, 
Army, will start that fiscal year with 
4,500 units. The expansion of these 
units will soon reach the saturation point 
unless there is additional construction of 
armories. 

The funds requested for support of the 
National Guard are necessary for the 
continued growth and development of 
this vital component of the Army and 
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Air Force. The program is well under 
way, and it can reasonably be expected 
with the funds provided that the Na- 
tional Guard will be able to take its 
place most effectively in augmenting the 
Army and Air Force should an emergency 
arise. The importance of the National 
Guard program cannot be overempha- 
sized at this time. The Organized Re- 
serve Corps now contains over 700,000 
officers and enlistec men on paper. Leg- 
islation authorizing inactive-duty train- 
ing pay has recently been enacted and 
legislation for the construction of 
armories is pending. This should enable 
a program of training to be started at 
an early date. 

The Army educational system, care- 
fully studied and revised in light of 
World War II experience, should provide 
for an orderly and progressive education 
of both officers and enlisted men so that 
each can function effectively in the per- 
formance of his work. Approximately 
45 percent of all men entering the Army 
will receive some type of specialist train- 
ing after the period of basic training. It 
is encouraging to know that the Army’s 
school system is being further developed 
and becoming an important part of the 
training given the military forces. Under 
present conditions, it is necessary to 
train both officers and enlisted men to a 
high degree along technical, scientific, 
and other lines. Many schools and 
scientific courses for advanced training 
cannot logically be given in the Army’s 
educational system. This need is filled 
by the selection of certain individuals to 
be sent to recognized universities and 
colleges to receive training in the spe- 
cialties required by the armed forces. 
The present budget carries authority for 
some 1,100 such students to attend vital 
courses in research and development and 
other technical subjects in 100 of the 
leading educational institutions of the 
country. 

At this point I wish to insert in my 
statement a report recently published in 
the News Leader, a paper published in 
Richmond, Va., entitled “United States 
Has Paid for Two of Its Nine Wars.” 

The article is as follows: 

UNITED STATES HAS PAID FOR TWO OF ITS NINE 
WARS 

NEw YorK, June 1.—It takes a long, long 
time to clean up a battlefield. 

It isn’t finished when the mortal debris 
and the broken weapons are taken away and 
the crops cover the maimed earth again. 

There’s much more to it than that. It 
takes generations to clean up a battlefield. 
One lifetime for the hurt to heal, perhaps 
several lifetimes for the hate to heal. And 
eventually someone has to foot the bill for 
the battlefield. 

Only two of its nine wars have been writ- 
ten off the books. They are the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812. The others 
are still being paid for. 

Memorial Day is an outgrowth of the first 
United States billion-dollar war—the Civil 
War Between the States, which cost the 
North alone $3,000,000,000 in 4 years, 110,070 
battle dead, and 221,791 who died Of disease. 

But the Government by 1933 had expend- 
ed $7,698,594,101—twice the initial cost of 
the war—to the Union veterans. The South- 
ern States paid the Confederates, of whom 56 
still live. There are only 62 living Union 
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veterans—but last September 18,351 persons 
were still on the Civil War pension list. 

The brief Spanish-American War cost 
$1,901,962,000, but only 700 American lives 
in battle. Some 280,564 sawservice. By 1933 
Spanish-American War pension costs totaled 
$811,819,000. 

But all these were peanut wars in terms of 
cost compared to the two world wars. 

The First World War sent 4,800,000 Ameri- 
cans into uniform. More than 51,000 were 
killed or died of combat wounds, and 56,000 
died of “flu” and other diseases. The Treas- 
ury in 1920 estimated the tab for this con- 
flict at $24,000,000,000. In 1927 Treasury Sec- 
retary Andrew Mellon raised the estimate to 
$47,957,272,333. Still owed and unpaid by 
foreign countries from this First World War 
is ubout $15,000,000,000. 

The Second World War cost soared above 
$300,000,000,000. It cost more in blood, too, 
than any previous American war—about 275,- 
000 lives. And more than 14,500,000 men en- 
tered the armed forces—more than che to- 
tal that had fought in our country’s eight 
other wars. 


It is a fact that the only two wars this 
Government has ever settled for is the 
War of the Rebellion and the War of 
1812. It took about a hundred years to 
settle those. If you take into considera- 
tion the money involved and the loss of 
life in those wars as compared to the 
money spent in the recent three or four 
wars since the War Between the States, 
you will see that upon the same basis it 
will take about 500 years for this country 
to really settle for the wars we have en- 
gaged in. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot neglect to re- 
peat what I have heretofore stated on 
this floor more than one time, that our 
committee is most fortunate in having 
an outstanding chairman who has made 
a thorough study of these war appropria- 
tion bills, and who is better qualified, in 
my opinion, to handle this subject than 
any other Member of this House. 

The executive secretary of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Lambert, is one of the most 
efficient officers in this Congress. It has 
always given me great pleasure to confer 
with and to work with the magnificent 
chairman of our committee and the fine 
secretary who has been assigned to us, 
and who has taken care of the work of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kerr] has expired. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself one addi- 
tional minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I share the sentiment of 
the gentleman in paying high compli- 
ment to the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, and Mr. Lambert, the able and 
efficient executive clerk of our commit- 
tee. I think the gentleman would also 
want to say a word of praise in behalf 
of Col. Robert Moore, who worked with 
the committee constantly this year, and 
who has worked with the committee in 
previous years. In my judgment, he is 
one of the ablest men in the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. KERR. I deeply share in the 
sentiment expressed by my very good 
friend from Texas. 





Mr. MAHON. AndIam sure the other 
members of the committee have for 
Colonel Moore the same high regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, was called off the floor for a 
couple of minutes. He has just returned. 
I am sorry he was not here a moment 
earlier to hear a very fine tribute paid 
to him by the ranking minority member, 
the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kerr], which was joined 
in by the gentleman from Texas. But 
to add to what has been said, I am sure 
that the majority members of the com- 
mittee feel the same way about the 
leadership of the chairman of this com- 
mittee and I am sure that we would also 
want to join in what the gentleman from 
North Carolina has said with respect to 
the services of our able and faithful 
clerk, Mr. Robert Lambert, and the serv- 
ices of Colonel Moore. 

Colonel Moore has been working on 
the appropriation bills for a number of 
years. This year he had the particular 
responsibility of organizing the wit- 
nesses who came before our committee. 
He was always courteous, cooperative, 
and willing to try to provide the infor- 
mation which the committee sought to 


get. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemar yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I notice there is a 
pretty substantial amount for maintain- 
ing the Army in foreign countries. Did 
the committee get any information as 
to how soon we might be able to eradi- 
cate that enormous amount of money? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Unfor- 
tunately the committee did not get any- 
thing definite on dates, and unfortu- 
nately I doubt if the witnesses before us 
could venture much of a guess on that 
because the time that our forces will be 
maintained in foreign countries is de- 
pendent upon things outside of the con- 
trol of the Appropriations Committee or 
outside of the control of the War De- 
partment. It links itself up with the 
general foreign policy of the country 
and the unsettled conditions abroad. 

Speaking of the services of the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the aims of this 
committee, I think attention should be 
called to two things in connection with 
this bill: The first is the amount of the 
reduction in the budget estimate. 

In proposing a reduction of $647,903,- 
000, this committee is proposing to the 
Congress to accomplish better than 25 
percent of the total target reduction in 
the budget proposed by the resolution 
adopted from the Joint Legislative Budg- 
et Committee in this session of Con- 
gress. You remember the target was 
$2,500,000,000. The savings proposed by 
the committee on this bill make a con- 
siderable and substantial contribution 
toward the goal. 

The second thing to which attention 
should be directed in connection with 


this report is the ceiling on civilian per- 
sonnel. The language proposed for plac- 
ing a ceiling on the amount of money 
available for civilian employees is this 
committee’s second step in the elimina- 
tion of fund transfers. 

During a number of years the gentle- 
man from Michigan has fought the so- 
called transfer clause in military appro- 
priations. It was hard to avoid it dur- 
ing wartime. Under the old general 
transfer clause in military appropria- 
tions there could be a transfer of 5 or 10 
percent from the Air Force to the Army, 
or vice versa, or from any other branch 
of the Army to another; that is, you could 
take 10 percent of the engineering money 
and transfer it to the Quartermaster 
Corps, or 10 percent from the Surgeon 
General’s Office or the Medical Corps and 
transfer it to some other branch. We 
eliminated that transfer clause after the 
war, but there still remained this field of 
transfer within a branch itself. Large 
sums of money running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are appro- 
priated for these branches, and, broadly 
speaking, these dollars could be used 
either for personnel or matériel. The 
language which the committee has put 
in the bill eliminates the possibility of 
that transfer by placing a ceiling on the 
amount that can be used for civilian em- 
ployees. 

Those are two of the outstanding 
things in the bill; first, the total cut in 
the budget estimates, and, second, the 
elimination of transfer of funds between 
personnel and matériel within the dif- 
ferent branches of the Army or the Air 
Force. 

This bill also should be remembered: 
for the fact that it sets up, for the first 
time, separate appropriations for the Air 
Force and the Army under the provisions 
of the unification bill. 

It is my personal conviction that we 
will not accomplish a complete elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplication of 
expenses within the defense establish- 
ment until there is a complete merger of 
the appropriation subcommittees for 
Army, Air Force, and Navy. Something 
of that sort is necessary to parallel the 
merging of the legislative committees. 
Today we do have the old legislative com- 
mittees of military affairs and of naval 
affairs merged into the Committee on the 
Armed Services. There is a chance there 
to unify policies as between the different 
branches of the Military Establishment. 
To effectuate this, however, a unified, 
over-all approach must be carried into 
the field of appropriations, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In the gen- 
tleman’s subcommittee did you go into 
the number of officers who were still 
holding temporary ranks quite far above 
what their permanent ranks would be 
and what effect that has on the over-all 
financial picture of the Army? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We did 
to some extent. There was some dis- 
cussion of how we might reduce that 
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practice. I recall at one point an officer 
statea that if we were going to do that 
we would have his resignation at once, 
because he could get so much more money 
on the outside and he would be out of 
the Army the next morning; however, I 
do not know that that attitude is uni- 
versal. As I have said there was some 
consideration given to the matter the 
gentleman brings up. It was our thought 
that the most we can do at the present 
time on that is to urge the Military Es- 
tablishment to avoid the excessive use 
of these temporary ranks. While that 
leaves something to be desired it seemed 
to be as much as we could do in view of 
the additional responsibilities of the 
Army and Air Force in the supplemental 
appropriations, also in the regular funds 
for industrial mobilization and planning. 

There were three fields in which the 
committee was reluctant to make large 
reductions. Those were, first, the field 
of industrial mobilization and planning; 
second, research and development; and 
third, appropriations that had to do with 
the Reserve components such as the Na- 
tional Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves. I think it is a fair statement to 
say that the committee feels that at the 
present state of world affairs we ought to 
maintain our research, our development, 
our planning for industrial mobilization 
and the Reserve components. 

During the remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asked certain questions 
about the Reserves and the reason why 
the Army Reserve was not up to the posi- 
tion of the Naval Reserve. 

There might be several answers to that. 
One answer is that certain people in the 
Military Establishments, I would say 
particularly in the Army, have been 
hopeful of getting universal military 
training. It is my opinion that as long 
as they thought they might get universal 
military training they were not too eager 
to have the Organized Reserves and the 
National Guard developed to full 
strength. 

As to comparing the Reserves of the 
Army and Navy there is another reason, 
which is that the inducements for join- 
ing the Naval Reserves are much greater 
than they are for joining the Organized 
Reserves of the Army and the ROTC 
units. That was well pointed out in a 
statement to us by Secretary Symington 
of the Air Force. 

As a matter of fact, when he was be- 
fore us, I asked him about the Hollo- 
way plan used by the Navy. Secretary 
Symington in response said this: 

SECRETARY SYMINGTON. We have a plan, 
Of course, we do not have the Holloway plan. 
IT have.two boys, one of whom, the older, was 
in the Army, at one time, and the other was 
in the Marines. They are in the same class 
in college now. If one of the boys should 
join the Navy plan, he would get what is 
equivalent to about $1,200 a year. Under 
the Army ROTC the other would get about 
what is equivalent to an average of $250 a 
year. I think that we all recognize that that 
is inequitable, and it is being studied by the 
Gray Board, headed by Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, Gray, and they expect to have a 
report out shortly which will recommend an 


equalization of that entire picture in all the 
Civilian components. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the Navy was on their feet and they 
really went after this Reserve program 
and put it into effect, while the Army 
was asleep? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
may be, but I think the Navy is about 
as good a lobby organization as there is 
around Capitol Hill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to pay 
tribute to the chairman of our Committee 
on the National Military Establishment, 
military functions appropriation bill, 
1949, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. ENGEL], for the fair and impartial 
manner in which he conducted hearings 
on ‘he bill before you. Our ‘chairman 
has worked hard and for long hours on 
this measure and has done a magnificent 
job. 

It will be my purpose to discuss in a 
general way, in the time allotted to me, 
several divisions of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

The appropriation which our subcom- 
mittee recommended for the fiscal year 
1949 for the Quartermaster Corps of 
the Army is $1,034,720,000 which includes 
supplemental. This amount is $121,- 
720,000 less than the budget estimates. 

During the hearings on the bill before 
us the committee was mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, such as purchases for the Army, the 
Air Force, the National Guard, ROTC, 
the civil governments overseas, and vari- 
ous other programs. 

It seems that the Quartermaster Corps, 
in setting up food service schools has 
established a sound economy. I doubt 
if anyone would deny that these schools 
are serving a useful purpose. This 
corps of the Army had a certain num- 
ber of people trained in hotels through- 
out the Nation for a period of 6 months 
with the intent to conserve food and to 
reduce waste. The Quartermaster Corps 
then had these people train a number 
of officers, after which the Army’s own 
schools were established. This kind of 
training in these service schools has ad- 
vanced to such an extent that there is 
less waste of food and food products. 

Industrial mobilization planning, ac- 
cording to the testimony at our hear- 
ings, shows that the Army reached a con- 
clusion that if the United States became 
engaged in a war tomorrow, American 
industry during the first year of hostili- 
ties could not produce more than 50 
percent of the essential items required 
by the Quartermaster Corps. They base 
their conclusion on their experience of 
World War II and on the size of the 
Army which it is considered necessary to 
have in the future. 

The Army maintains that until they 
have determined the quantities of items 
that industry, as industry exists today, 
could produce, they cannot realistically 
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estimate the ultimate cost of their in- 
dustrial preparedness program. 

Our hearings will divulge that the 
number of recruits in the Army within 
the past 2% years, have brought about 
1,400,000 men into the service, a greater 
number than they ever recruited be- 
fore. A good many of this number are 
short-term enlistments. 

The Department of the Army is now 
starting a career service for the purpose 
of getting longer enlistments. They 
want men to remain in the service. To 
accomplish this, they seek appropriations 
for advertising and in support of a very 
large installation in the field. The ad- 
vertising, according to the hearings, are 
in magazines, newspapers, service pa- 
pers, radio, and billboard posting. In- 
cidentally, the radio time is given to the 
Army without cost. The advertising is 
on a Nation-wide basis. 

According to the hearings on this bill 
the Army concedes volunteer enlist- 
ments are their choice. They maintain 
that it is cheaper to train a volunteer 
soldier than it is to train a man who 
comes into the service against his will. 
Then, too, a volunteer comes into the 
service for 3 years, or longer, thus they 
have an opportunity to make a career 
man of him. 

The Department of the Army has an 
objective of 30,000 recruits a month, or 
360,000 a year, including the Air Force. 
This figure does not include reenlist- 
ments. 

The advantage for long-term enlist- 
ments are several. A 3-year enlistment 
in the Army is considered a career plan. 
The individual comes in as a Private 
and works his way up through the ranks, 
He can enlist for a specific unit and for 
a certain school. A high school grad- 
uate can enlist and select his school 
before enlistment and be assured of get- 
ting that school if he enlists for 3 years. 

In a study of requirements concerning 
this program of education in civilian in- 
stitutions, the Army has considered the 
possibility; of, first, through procurement 
channels by recruitment or commission- 
ing of personnel with the proper educa- 
tional qualifications; second, by the 
efficient utilization through proper as- 
signment, of Army personnel having the 
proper education; third, by the hiring 
of qualified civilians for the positions 
requiring a special educational back- 
ground. 

The entire training program is based 
on a careful study of job requirements 
against which is matched a survey of 
the availability of trained personnel, to 
meet these requirements. Training is 
provided only for sufficient personnel to 
fill, on a continuing basis, those positions 
requiring special education. 

We are given to understand that there 
has been an effort by the War Depart- 
ment to obtain qualified personnel 
through placing Reserve officers on ac- 
tive duty; however, the number of re- 
quests by inactive servicemen component 
officers for recall to extended active duty 
are not increasing. 

The Adjutant General’s School, lo- 
cated at Camp Lee, Va., trains students 
for Army-wide purposes, They have five 
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courses for officers and nine courses for 
enlisted men. The capacity of the offi- 
cers course is 170 and the enlisted men 
1.150. It is anticipated that during the 
fiscal year of 1949 the Army will turn 
out over 11,000 students. At the present 
time the school has 150 oificer students 
«nd 770 enlisted students. It is staffed 
with 95 officers, 209 enlisted men, and 69 
civilians, as of April 7, 1948. 

The subjects taught at this school are 
courses in Army administration, also 
training personne] for duty and disci- 
plinary barracks and custodial duties, 
such as guards. Some of the courses are 
for 3 weeks duration, others 12 weeks, 
and the longest course is for regular offi- 
cers of 39 weeks. There are special 
courses which are available to the men, 
depending on the rank of those who are 
in the service. 

Coming now to recruitment of officers 
and enlisted men for the Regular Army 
and the Air Force, we find from the hear- 
ings that the number one problem of 
the Army’s recruitment is in the Air 
Force. The present and future eligibility 
of requirements for specialized skills 
necessitates the maintenance of high 
standards for men in the service. For 
instance, the Army Air Force of today, 
containing as it does sO many combat 
men of World War II, represent a higher 
level of general intelligence and all- 
around ability than any peacetime mil- 
itary establishment in the history of our 
country. Volunteer recruiting made this 
possible. The Army wants to keep it that 
way, and to do so they must keep their 
standards high. 

Testimony given to us is to the effect 
that overseas service is unpopular today 
because of parents’ concern over the in- 
ternational situation. It is also recog- 
nized that pay for an overseas enlisted 
man does not compare too favorably with 
the pay of civilians employed by the Gov- 
ernment cr private business. 

The hearings show, too, that approxi- 
mately 90 men out of every 100 who en- 
list are coming from civilian life. The 
average age at enlistment is 19 years. 

Another important program is the pro- 
curement for the Air Force of aviation 
cadets. Classes are of 12 months’ dura- 
tion. They are being stepped up rapidly 
from 350 as of October 1947 to 1,560 in 
March of 1949. Applicants who have at 
least 2 years of college credits, or pass 
an equivalent examination, single, and 
between the ages of 20 and 26% years 
must be maintained. Just as pressing 
and serious is the reenlistment program. 

As for the industrial college of the 
armed forces, it represents the highest 
level of the military educational system 
devoted to the scientific study of the 
problems of economic mobilization pro- 
curement and procurement planning. It 
has been in existence for 24 years and has 
established an enviable record in train- 
ing officers who have eventually suc- 
ceeded to the highest level positions in 
military procurement and procurement 
planning. 

Experiences in World War II empha- 
size the need for an increasingly large 
body of officers thoroughly trained in in- 
dustrial procedure as well as in subjects 
of a military nature. 
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With a growing scarcity of essential 
commodities and an ever-increasing pos- 
sibility of total war, it is imperative that 
we place ourselves in a position where, 
through proper training, our officers will 
be able to exercise better administrative 
procedures and more qualified in a tech- 
nical direction during national emer- 
gency times. 

The real purpose of the college is to 
prepare officers of the armed forces and 
selected civilians for an important com- 
mand staff and planning assignments in 
the National Military Establishment. 
Two types of civilian personnel are rep- 
resented in this estimate, professional 
and clerical. 

The civilian experts possess advan- 
tages in technical and professional edu- 
cation to a degree not available among 
military personnel assigned to the staff 
and faculty. 

The clerical force represents the nor- 
mal investments of an activity of this 
nature in its administration, library 
service, publication of materials, regis- 
tration of students. stenographic and 
typing service to students. 

The recruiting program of National 
Military Establishment stresses the ed- 
ucational opportunities offered by the 
armed forces. A recent research shows 
that the educational opportunities are 
the primary inducement for many of to- 
day’s volunteers. Men who are eager to 
improve themselves are the men that 
the Army needs and this program should 
certainly benefit those who volunteer 
their services to our country. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
piece of legislation, and it was not un- 
accompanied by many difficulties. It is 
interesting to know that the hearings 
on this particular bill began about the 
25th of March, and it was submitted to 
us first on the original 1949 request for 
appropriations. You can realize, look- 
ing back, that that was about 10 days 
after the President had made his speech 
of March 17, which in some quarters 
was or could be interpreted as an open 
and standing challenge to communistic 
Russia. It was known that there would 
be a request for additional funds before 
this session was over. For that reason, 
when the hearings on the original pres- 
entation was concluded, those hearings 
were continued until such time as there 
should come to us a request from the 
President for additional funds supple- 
menting the original 1949 request. That 
request came in May, just a few days ago. 
We reopened our hearings and went 
through the entire program again to 
learn from officials of the Army and Air 
Force what additional funds they would 
need under this supplemental request. 

It should be perfectly clear that the 
increase for the most part, was predi- 
cated upon the assumption that the Con- 
gress would enact selective service, which 
would bring our forces up to the desired 
strength, the strength which the mili- 
tary heads of this Nation feel is abso- 
lutely essential for the continued pro- 
tection of this country in these some- 
what critical times. 

That means simply this, that if the 
Congress does not enact selective service 
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there will not be a greater increase in 
the forces as anticipated by the heads of 
the armed services, and both in this ap- 
propriation and in the Navy appropria- 
tion as well there should be many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars susceptible to 
rescission before the end of this fiscal 
year. 

In preparing these appropriations you 
must realize that the Army and Navy and 
Air Force and these committees must 
project their thinking many months into 
the future. The armed forces work on 
the original budget, trying to estimate 
the needs for the year 1949, which be- 
gins the lst of July 1948. These figures 
were presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Bureau of the Budget 
scanned them and in many cases de- 
creased the requests made. That re- 
port of the Bureau of the Budget then 
goes to the President, and he, in turn, 
adopts it and he submits it to us in the 
opening days of the session. Then the 
hearings begin. 

I am calling your attention to that so 
that you can see that in many cases it 
really takes more or less of a fortune 
teller to tell exactly what the needs of 
the armed services are going to be esti- 
mating as they must 18 months in ad- 
vance. 

Much discussion has been had about 
air strength. The Air Force anticipates 
it will be able to get up to its desired 
strength without the necessity of the 
enactment of selective service, because 
they can offer so many advantages to 
the young men. In fact, it is hard for . 
many of us to see why the younger men 
do not see the great advantages that are 
presented to them. I would like to point 
out one thing in the presentation of the 
supplemental requests. In discussing 
the program to be followed to build up 
within this country, within the conti- 
nental United States, a greater mobile 
striking force which will be necessary 
if any emergency arises, we were told 
that the Army was undertaking a pro- 
gram which would give many advan- 
tages to these youngsters by way of pro- 
motion. They told us in no uncertain 
terms that the policy which is now to be 
adopted will provide that as soon as a 
man has completed his basic training of 
4 months he will be immediately pro- 
moted to private first-class. Then, after 
6 months, if a vacancy exists, and he can 
qualify by passing an examination, that 
man can be promoted to the rank of 
corporal. Even where there is no exist- 
ing vacancy in his unit, after 12 months 
that promotion becomes practically 
automatic. 

The same thing is true in the promo- 
tion to the rank of sergeant. After 6 
months as a corporal, then he is entitled 
to take an examination, and if a vacancy 
exists, he can obtain appointment as ser- 
geant, but whether a vacancy exists or 
not, after 12 months have elapsed he 
will be entitled to take an examination 
for promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

Those things, with all of the increased 
pay, should be an inducement for young 
men to take up this service and build 
for themselves a great future. 

Another thing which I think the Con- 
gress should take to heart and think 
over during the coming months is this, 
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that in order to build up these necessary 
divisions for a military striking force 
within this country, if occasion demands, 
the Army is planning to reduce the basic 
training period to a matter of 8 weeks, 
and then complete the rest of the train- 
ing within the newly organized and ex- 
panded units. My idea is simply that 
if that is possible and if that type of 
training is adequate under such cir- 
cumstances then we might turn our 
thoughts to the somewhat similar plan 
which used to be called the Plattsburg 
plan, namely, building up a large reserve 
of trained young men in this Nation; 
in other words, as we think of the fu- 
ture of the Naticn and its necessity to- 
day, what we must do with the least 
inconvenience to those concerned. If, 
in time of emergency, they feel that 2 
months’ basic training is sufficient to 
put these men into units and continue 
from there, then particularly with the 
growing idea of UMT to augment the 
reserve forces, the civilian forces, the 
Reserves, the National Guard, and the 
ROTC, it would seem that a program 
of summer training of 10 weeks or pos- 
sibly 12 weeks would give to these vari- 
ous reserve units men with sufficient 
basic training to step into organized 
units and complete their training in 
the various armory and other training 
programs. I am throwing that out just 
merely as a suggestion for the Members 
of Congress to consider during the com- 
ing months. Such a plan should elimi- 
nate much criticism of universal train- 
ing. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is the gentleman 
satisfied with the equipment that is now 
being allocated to the National Guard? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Iam coming to that 
right now. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s question by suggesting that he 
obtain the hearings and read the report 
given to us by General Cramer, who, 
incidentally, is a National Guardsman 
himself of many years of service and 
much outstanding and very glorious 
service too, I may Say. 

It will be recalled that a year ago when 
we discussed the program for the Na- 
tional Guard we discussed many of the 
problems and difficulties that the Guard 
had been encountering, the first one 
being, of course, the fact that the Presi- 
dent by a stop-spend order out of 1947 
funds appropriated by Congress had 
stopped the spending of over half of the 
funds allocated to the National Guard in 
its very formative year. That was over- 
come to a certain extent in the appro- 
priations for 1948 and I think still fur- 
ther overcome by the appropriations for 
the coming fiscal year, 1949. 

One of the big difficulties we encoun- 
tered a year ago was the fact that the 
uniforms being issued to the National 
Guard were not good; as a matter of fact, 
they were lousy. I asked General Cramer 
specifically what the condition was now, 
and he assured me that the condition was 
decidedly improved. They are getting 
new uniforms, the same uniform that is 
being issued to the Army. The only dif- 
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ficulty they are encountering now is— 
and it is a practical one—that sometimes 
they are not getting the exact sizes in 
the units that they would like to have. 
That is a problem that could be largely 
solved within the States between units. 
Some of them will have many small uni- 
forms and large men, so that they can 
change around between units. We did 
that for years prior to the war. I was 
really happy to receive the report that 
General Cramer gave us, which was much 
better than it was a year ago, and that 
brightness is indicated by the rapid 
growth which the National Guard has 
made. They have exceeded the expecta- 
tions of a year ago. That improved con- 
dition relates to other equipment as well. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. Would the gentleman 
care to make some observations regard- 
ing the Organized Reserves? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I will take that up 
next. As a matter of fact, General 
Cramer told us that the National Guard 
expected to reach their 250,000 men by 
the 30th of June this year and that they 
expected they would have no difficulty in 
reaching 300,000 by 1949 and 350,000 by 
1950 despite the fact that the armory 
facilities are very limited, despite the 
fact that they are conducting drill in every 
sort of makeshift type of armory that 1s 
conceivable. General Cramer pointed out 
the necessity that eventually we must 
go into an armory building program. 
That is also a need of the Reserves be- 
cause they too are limited by armory 
facilities. 

They pointed out and we discussed the 
fact that today the armory dollar will 
not buy what it should, due to scarcity 
of material, the high price of material, 
the drain of manpower, and the high 
price of labor, as well as a lot of other 
things, and it was determined in our 
minds at least that this is not the time 
to undertake an armory training pro- 
gram, particularly since housing must 
take priority. We have confidence in 
these men who devote their lives to Na- 
tional Guard service that despite the 
difficulties they are encountering they 
will do a splendid job and if an emer- 
gency arises the National Guard will re- 
spond as it has in the past, and that the 
record it will write on the pages of his- 
tory will be just as glorious as it has 
always been. 

There were nine National Guard di- 
visions in the Pacific, there were nine 
National Guard divisions in Europe and 
had it not been for the existence of those 
troops, civilians, if you please, who were 
ready to go when the call came, no one 
can tell now what turn the war might 
have taken. 

You will remember that the great ma- 
jority of those men at Corregidor were 
National Guard troops, they fought from 
Guadalcanal up to Tokyo. The same 
thing is true in Europe. The National 
Guard troops were ready to go and they 
took part in every invasion from North 
Africa through Sicily, including the Bat- 
tle of the Bulge and up to the very gates 
of Berlin. That is a history that cannot 
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be exceeded by anything in the past and 
they do not need to apologize to any or- 
ganization under the sun for the record 
they made. 

Another interesting point that was 
called to our attention as it related to the 
Naional Guard was the rapid advances 
that the Air National Guard is making. 
Today two-thirds of the fighter planes in 
the United States are being flown, oper- 
ated and maintained by National Guard 
units. They are ready to go, they are 
ready to participate in any defense that 
this Nation calls upon them to partici- 
Pate in. 

Turning to the subject of the Organ- 
ized Reserves, they also ran into some 
difficulties due to a stop-spend order is- 
sued by the President as it related to 
funds in the 1947 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 


-Reserves before the war did not have the 


same type of organization that the Na- 
tional Guard had. There was not any- 
thing, and is not now, in the War De- 
partment that closely corresponds to the 
National Guard Bureau. Going back to 
the picture before the war, it was purely 
voluntary. Those were men who were 
interested in the defense and the welfare 
of the Nation to the extent that they 
joined these various units and the Offi- 
cers Reserve Association and participated 
in voluntary attendance at lectures by 
officers who might be assigned, partici- 
pating in a rather skeletonized program, 
if you wish to call it that, of training 
and instruction under the direction of 
Regular officers sent out to the various 
units for the promotion of that type of 
training. When you stop to think of 
the difficulties under which they operated 
and the great contribution they made 
during World War II they deserve the 
heartiest commendation of the Nation 
and particularly of this Congress. Had 
it not been for these men who had taken 
that time to train themselves we would 
have been caught woefully short of offi- 
cers who with the training necessary to 
contribute their services in time of need 
upon hasty call. 

Recently the Congress passed legisla- 
tion which will permit payment to mem- 
of the Organized Reserve for armory 
drill. That is something new, that is 
something which should encourage 
younger men to participate in these Re- 
serve activities. Money for that is in- 
cluded in this bill. It will be of great 
value when a program is adopted, which 
Iam sure it will be, of training somewhat 
similar to the National Guard training 
program; a fixed program with a regular 
drill schedule, and all of that. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I think it might 
be well to put in the record the fact that 
the Reserve Corps also had to outfit 
themselves at their own expense. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is true. That 
is another situation that I am glad the 
gentleman called attention to, because 
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in this appropriation bill there is pro- 
vision made for the purchase and is- 
suance of supplies and equipment of all 
kinds—clothing, right on up and down 
the line—just as it has been issued in 
the past to the National Guard. That, 
too, should also encourage participation 
in these activities. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. This bill then contains 
the first money for active duty training 
pay for the Reserves. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is right. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

On page 16 of the committee report, 
under Organized Reserves, the commit- 
tee says as follows: 

The committee was not impressed with the 
presentation of the needs for the funds re- 
quested or with the manner in which this 
program is apparently being conducted. 


Would the gentleman elaborate upon 
that statement? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Some of the remarks 
in the hearings there will indicate some 
of the things that have happened. In 
other words, it is in the making, but as 
yet there is no firm, fixed training pro- 
gram that is as progressive .as it should 
be. Then, it should also be remembered 
that the National Guard units are D-day 
units, units that will be ready to go into 
the field upon 24 hours notice. That is 
not true of the Reserve units with the ex- 
ception of a few specially classified, such 
as, for instance, communications, which 
will be an organization set up as it was 
in the past, for instance, within the 
framework of a telephone system, those 
communication men who know all about 
construction, maintenance, operation, 
and all that,-or the railroad-operating 
units that will be organized within the 
various systems. Of course, they are 
doing that type of work every day, but 
they will be organized and ready to go on 
24 hours notice. It is anticipated that 
the others will be M-day plus 90 days, 6 
months, and a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman ‘ive additional minutes. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, it is 
anticipated that as to most of the Re- 
serve units of these in training prior to 
M-day will start in concentrating on 
organization of the Reserve units around 
the presently organized and existing 
cadre units. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentleman 
agree that a spirit of cooperation pre- 
vails today between the regular estab- 
lishment of the Army and the Reserves 
which will make possible the Reserve 
program the gentleman has outlined? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I would not limit 
that question to today. I do not think 
the regular establishment has ever had 
the ‘proper attitude toward any of the 
civilian components, either National 
Guard or Reserves. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. If the Navy has 
been able to maintain a real spirit of co- 
operation, why should not the Army do 
the same. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Well, I do not agree 
that it has existed all the way through 
as it relates to the regular Navy and 
the Naval Reserves, or temporary officers. 
As the gentleman knows, there is some 
difference there, too. The old class ring 
enters into it some there, too. The Re- 
serve Officers and the Reserve enlisted 
men have made such a great contribu- 
tion to the Nation that no one can 
under-value it. There should be a bet- 
ter feeling not only felt but shown by 
the regular components to civilian units. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me in this, too, that 
unless we do build up our reserve estab- 
lishment to the size it should be, there 
is no escape from having to adopt a 
permanent compulsory method of ob- 
taining the size defense we need. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings he will find that it is 
anticipated that much of the strength 
in the Reserve and National Guard is to 
come through that same selective or com- 
pulsory service about which he is talking. 

In closing, in order to answer a ques- 
tion that has been propounded two or 
three times, may I say this. In view of 
the fact that you tell us we now have an 
Army and an Air Force of approximately 
900,000 men, why is it necessary to in- 
crease the size? All you have to do to 
find the answer is take a map of the 
world and see the distribution of our 
troops, scattered as they have never been 
scattered before in time of peace. You 
will find approximately 125,000 to 130,000 
in the Far East; altogether too few in 
Alaska, some 7,000, most of them in sup- 
port of Air Force installations; about 
9,000 scattered through the Pacific, ap- 
proximately 100,000 in Germany; 5,000 
in Trieste, and 14,000 scattered around 
other installations, leaving about 280,000 
soldiers in the United States. But when 
you conceive of the number necessary to 
operate all of the transportation, your 
Quartermaster Corps service, and your 
medical service, all of those things which 
go to maintain an Army and keep it in 
being, you wind up with about 50,000 
combat troops ready to go now. In my 
opinion that is altogether too few. It is 
my hope that even without any selective 
service law being enacted by this Con- 
gress, with the new inducements, the 
greater opportunity for advancement 
that will be offered to these men under 
the new Army program, we will soon have 
the number of men necessary to form 
in this Nation more than one and a half 
or two divisions of mobile units which 
will be ready to go to any spot where 
action may arise upon a less than 24-hour 
notice. 

In conclusion, I want to pay tribute to 
the untiring efforts of our chairman and 
to the splendid spirit of cooperation 
shown us by the members of the minority. 
We have not agreed on all phases of this 


‘bill, it is true, but as with all legislation 


there must be compromise. However, 
we have given the Army and the Air 
Force those funds which will make it pos- 
sible for them to meet. any emergency 
which can be seen in the near or foresee- 
able future. The action of the Congress 
in approving this measure is really say- 
ing in no small way that you have con- 
fidence in this committee which has 
‘worked so hard, so long, and so diligently, 
a committee which is controlled by only 
three things, the welfare of the Nation, 
the needs of the armed forces, and the 
ability of the public to carry them on. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
as familiar with the appropriation bill 
for the Military Establishment this year 
as I usually am, because I was unable to 
attend some of the hearings on account 
of duties incident to service on the De- 
ficiency Subcommittee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Corporations. 
However, I think the bill before us today 
is a good one, one of the best we have 
had in some time. 

It seems rather unusual in a way that 
we should be talking about spending so 
many billions for war preparation at 
this time, after having so recently expe- 
rienced the horrors and sacrifices of 
World War Il. We feel our Nation is in 
some peril, otherwise this huge bill would 
not be before the House today for pas- 
sage. I think it is a very healthy thing 
that the Congress and the people of this 
country do feel that in the light of the 
circumstances in the world today, our 
country is in some peril. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that there are many 
dangers lurking about us. Since it is 
impossible to foresee the future, there is 
only one thing that wise men can do, and 
that is, undertake to prepare for emer- 
gencies which may possibly arise. This 
is certainly a very striking contrast to 
the public attitude following World War 
I. At the end of World War I, many 
people said, “We have made a horrible 
mistake in allowing the world to be 
thrown into war. Undoubtedly the na- 
tions of the world have learned their 
lesson as a result of World War I. Now 
the world is safe for democracy. No fu- 
ture trouble is on the horizon. There is 
no necessity for thinking about war 
again. We can live in peace. Now we 
can neglect our Military Establishment, 
our Army, Navy, and Air Forces.” That 
was the prevailing sentiment following 
World War I. 

But that sentiment and that attitude 
contributed in part to the coming of 
World War Il. A completely different 
approach is being made to our present- 
day problems. We are fearful of the 
future. We are unsure of ourselves. 
Therefore, while we hope and pray for 
the best, we feel it is incumbent upon us 
even at very great cost to prepare for the 
worst. 

This year I think the Congress has 
probably done more than it has ever 
done in peacetime for a permanent, safe, 
military program. The Congress has in- 
stituted a far-reaching program in the 
air. We all realize that the various 
branches of the services are important, 
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but it remained for this session of Con- 
gress during this year 1948 to accept its 
responsibility of providing a first-class 
peacetime Air Force. Our military ap- 
propriations for this year have been re- 
markable in that Congress has assumed 
this burden, as heavy as it is. Of course, 
in addition to the Air Force, we must 
have a Navy, and an Army. It is neces- 
sary that the various branches of our 
national defense be reasonably well bal- 
anced. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, the able Chief 
of Staff of the Army, puts it this way: 

Due to the tremendous destructiveness of 
modern weapons and the ruthlessness of 
their application it is worth while consider- 
ing where on the globe we should plan to 
fight the next war if we become involved in 
it. Our last two wars have been fought over- 
seas. Our people have not been attacked at 
home. Our slow industrial and manpower 
mobilization has been protected during both 
wars. In those wars our people were not 
called upon to endure the sacrifices and suf- 
ferings that a war at home entails. For this 
and other reasons we should plan definitely 
to fight overseas—if fight we must. I be- 
lieve the Nation, if made to understand the 
choices involved, will support this idea re- 
gardless of cost. However, until guided mis- 
siles and rockets have progressed far beyond 
their present stage, the ability of the United 
States to fight the initial phase of the next 
war beyond its borders depends almost en- 
tirely on its abliity to push forward and hold 
the air bases which will provide the support 
and protection for the strategic air offensive 
which must start immediately. Any failure 
to seize and hold a forward line for an im- 
mediate air offensive will result in the cer- 
tainty of hostile occupation of that line and 
the danger of a war at home. The Army will 
play a large part in keeping war away from 
home. 


When President Truman sent his 
budget to the Congress in January, he 
requested a specified number of dollars 
for national defense. But since that 
budget was sent to us supplemental 
budget estimates have come to the Con- 
gress, and we have appropriated for mili- 
tary purposes far more than the sums in- 
cluded in the original budget of the Pres- 
ident. In a strict sense of the word, we 
certainly are not making a record of 
economy. However, in truth the pro- 
gram is a program of true economy. 

If the Members will look at the tables 
in the back of the report, they will ob- 
serve the various reductions that have 
been made in the requests that have been 
submitted by the President. It will be 
easy to see that the major reduction ‘in 
this bill which was made by the commit- 
tee was a reduction in the sum of $197,- 
000,000 in the request for the Ordnance 
Department of the Army. 

We have had many kind things to say 
about the members of the subcommittee. 
We have worked in harmony, and we do 
have a hardworking and an excellent 
committee, and we are generally in agree- 
ment. We want to reduce the expenses 
of the Government. However, I take very 
emphatic exception to the $197,000,000 
cut that was madein Ordnance. I think 
the cut was entirely too drastic, and I 
have sent to the desk an amendment to 
restore the major portion of that sum. 
However, I have now concluded that I 
will not actually offer the amendment 
when the time comes for amendments 
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to be offered. It seems to me that the 
wiser course is to permit this bill to go 
in its present form to the Senate. The 
Ordnance Department can then appear, 
with General Bradley, before the Senate 
committee, and the officers of the Army 
will then have the opportunity to ex- 
plain that this cut is wholly unaccept- 
able, as Iam sure it is unacceptable. 

We have learned that it is poor econ- 
omy to have anything less than the most 
modern weapons and the finest equip- 
ment. We learned from our experience 
in World War II that if you spend 
enough money, ingenuity, and energy on 
weapons, you save men’s lives. You can 
always count on me as one member of 
this committee to supply adequate funds 
for weapons of all kinds on the ground, 
on the sea, and in the air. This bill 
ought to include necessary funds to pro- 
vide our Army with ammunition, ar- 
tillery, and a limited number of modern 
tanks. This bill ought to provide our 
Army with necessary equipment to make 
it a first-class striking force. In view 
of the $197,000,000 reduction in ord- 
nance, the bill before us does not meet 
the minimum requirements. This is an 
extravagant reduction because it would 
mean that many of the plants and much 
of the equipment which we now have 
could not be adequately maintained and 
protected. In other words this bill does 
not make adequate provision for the 
modernization of the weapons of the 
Army and Air Force, and it does not pro- 
vide adequate maintenance for the 
equipment which we do have. 

I am convinced that when the other 
body takes up the bill for consideration 
the necessary corrections can be made 
at that time. That course will give the 
officers of the Army adequate opportu- 
nity to be heard with respect to the cuts. 
That at the present time has not been 
possible because this bill was only re- 
ported out of committee this morning. 

Another serious mistake in the bill, in 
my judgment, is the $18,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the budget estimate for engineer 
service. However, the effects of this re- 
duction can be more carefully weighed 
by the Senate after the Army is advised 
of the action taken this morning by the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make two special reservations in re- 
gard to the bill before us. Generally 
speaking, I think the bill is a good one 
and I know that our subcommittee has 
been most diligent in seeking to present 
legislation worthy of your approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON] has 
expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
today offered a House resolution author- 
izing and requesting the President of the 
United States to designate the 20th day 
of June 1948 as Emblem Day. The reso- 
lution requests the President to call upon 
Officials of the Government to display 
the flag of the United States on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on such day and re- 
quests that he invite the people of the 
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United States to observe the day with 
appropriate ceremonies in eulogy of the 
American eagle, the official emblem of 
the United States. 

The suggestion for the designation of 
June 20 of each year as Emblem Day 
comes from one of the greatest fraternal 
organizations in the United States—the 
Fraternal Order cof Eagles. A resolution 
calling for the observance of Emblem 
Day was first adopted by the Wisconsin 
State Aerie Convention of Eagles in 1942. 
As a result of this action Emblem Day 
was first observed by the members of 
Wisconsin Aeries. In 1943 the Grand 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, made 
it a day of commemoration on the na- 
tional calendar. Throughout the entire 
Nation members of this fraternity, which 
was so largely instrumental in arousing 
national interest in the designation of 
Mothers’ Day, are carrying on a cam- 
paign to make Emblem Day one of pa- 
triotic observance throughout the United 
States. This day does not belong to 
members of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles alone. It belongs to the entire 
Nation. It is highly fitting, however, that 
an organization that from its inception 
adopted the American eagle as its symbol 
should now seek to make it the emblem 
of our country not only on the great 
seal and coins and medals of honor, but 
in the hearts and souls of all true Ameri- 
cans. The eagle represents the sov- 
ereignty of our Republic and imparis to 
every American devotion to democracy 
and our free way of life. The eagle not 
only dominates the great seal of Amer- 
ica—it appears on the faces of our coins, 
and it caps the standard of our flag. The 
American eagle and the flag go together. 
Americans have come to revere the one 
with the other. 

The American. eagle embodies the 
characteristics that all Americans ad- 
mire. It typifies courage. It symbolizes 
the strength and hardihood of our Na- 
tion. It never seeks battle with smaller 
birds or birds that lack its own strength. 
It symbolizes strength in spirit and ac- 
tion. When it soars through the sky it 
possesses a grace and majesty that 
arouses vast respect and admiration. It 
has virile qualities that humans may well 
emulate. One of these is a fondness for 
its young. The American eagle displays 
a tender regard for its offspring, and is at 
all times keenly interested in their wel- 
fare. It is a trait that all Americans 
must regard as most worthy. 

How did the Great Seal of America 
come into being and how did the Amer- 
ican eagle become the distinguished 
symbol? It is a fascinating story in 
American history and is well worth re- 
cording in the Records of the Congress. 
After the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776, the found- 
ing fathers began to give some thought 
to a Great Seal. John Hancock, rresi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, ap- 
pointed a committee of three great 
Americans to prepare a device for a 
Great Seal. The members of this com- 
mittee were Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. They 
found their task no easy one. The 
Continental Congress was displeased 
with the first design offered. Thus the 
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matter rested for a few years while the 
business of carrying on the Revolution- 
ary War went forward. At the conclu- 
sion of the war, attention was again di- 
rected to the problem of preparing a 
great seal for the new Nation. John 
Lowell. of Massachusetts was named to 
head a new committee. The design it 
proposed, however, was rejected as too 
crude. In 1782 John Hancock, who pre- 
sided over Congress then, appointed a 
new committee to work with the Secre- 
tary of the Congress, Mr. Charles Thom- 
son. ‘This committee went to Phila- 
delphia and made inquiries in an effort 
to report to the Congress a new sugges- 
tion for a Great Seal. The committee 
was referred to a bright young college 
graduate, William Barton, a master of 
arts. He promised action and after ex- 
tensive research submitted a proposal 
to the committee. Its outstanding figure 
was the American Eagle, which held in 
its beak a scroll with the motto “E 
Pluribus Unum,” a latin phrase meaning 
“One out of many.” ‘This phrase indi- 
cated the new union constituting one 
Nation out of many States. The right 
talon of the Eagle clutched an olive 
branch as an emblem of peace. The 
left talon held 13 arrows to indicate the 
combined might of 13 States. 

The Congressional committee was de- 
lighted. It recommended that the design 
be simplified, and on June 20, 1782 nearly 
6 years after the job was started, the 
Congress adopted the Great Seal of the 
United States of America. The front of 
the seal, which represents the power 
of Congress, is dominated by the Eagle 
with a shield or escutcheon upon its 
breast. The colors of the American 
flag are represented—red for hardiness 
and valor; white for purity; blue for 
vigilance, perseverance, and justice. 

The great seal was first used by Gen. 
George Washington on September 16, 
1782, when he was authorized to ex- 
change prisoners. It was used con- 
stantly until 1841, when the engraving 
device was worn out. President Tyler 
then instructed Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster to have another made. The 
engraver had difficulty in etching out 
all 13 arrows in the eagle’s talons. In 
making the new device he provided for 
only 6 arrows. Thus for more than 
40 years thereafter the design on the 
great seal indicated the American eagle 
grasping only 6 arrows. This seal was 
likewise worn out and President Arthur 
decreed another, which was used until 
1903. President Theodore Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State John Hay de- 
cided upon some improvements in the 
basic design. They requested artists to 
make the eagle more handsome, more 
dignified, and a better proportioned bird. 
This was accomplished, and today the 
great seal of the United States is con- 
sidered by heraldry experts to be the 
most artistic and beautiful national seal 
in the world. 

The American eagle symbolizes all of 
the attributes that we have come to asso- 
ciate with our American heritage. For 
thoysands of years men have honored, 
respected, and admired the eagle. He 
was revered as a messenger of the gods. 
For more than 150 years the bald or 


American eagle has been the symbol of 
the sovereignty of the United States. In 
requesting the President to proclaim 
June 20 in each year as Emblem Day, we 
do so because it is felt that it will afford 
another opportunity for people through- 
out the United States to give honor 
to the sovereignty of our country. The 
sovereignty of a free people is the most 
precious in the world. It is our Amer- 
ican birthright. It has been preserved 
with the blood and sacrifices of hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow countrymen 
on the field of battle. Under this sov- 
ereignty America and its institutions 
have grown strong and prospered. 

In the observance of Emblem Day the 
people of America. will have an oppor- 
tunity to again rededicate their hearts 
and minds to the furtherance of the 
American ideals which the eagle sym- 
bolizes and to the strength and future 
greatness of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
great Fraternal Order of Eagles, I want 
to pay tribute to the leadership and to 
the rank-and-file membership of that 
great fraternity that through collective 
action seeks to establish by Presidential 
proclamation June 20 in each year as a 
day on which all Americans may rededi- 
cate themselves to the ideals of our 
country and to express gratitude for the 
benefits of our great democracy. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Ress]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to discuss rather 
briefly the question of personnel as it 
relates to the War Department. Before 
doing so I also want to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
for the untiring efforts he has put forth 
in an attempt to bring wise and well- 
considered legislation to this House. He 
has worked diligently and hard, early 
and late, on this legislation. I want to 
discuss just briefly with him some of the 
things that have to do with personnel 
in the War Department. In the report 
of the committee, page 11, there is a 
statement that at one time there was one 
civilian for every four members of the 
armed services, but now it has gotten 
down to the place where we have one 
civilian for every two in armed forces. 
It seems to me that this question of civil- 
ian personnel in the War Department 
ought to be subject to considerable in- 
vestigation. 

The thing I want to call attention to 
now is that the method by which we re- 
duce personnel in departments where it 
is deemed necessary to do so is by reduc- 
tion in appropriations. It seems that 
that is about the only method we have 
been able to work out thus far. We say 
to these departments that they can have 
only so much of the total appropriation 
for personnel and that they will have to 
live within that amount of money. What 
happens in too many cases, however, is 
that they will make a big showing by 
saying they discharged a number of peo- 
ple from the pay roll and make that re- 
port to the Appropriations Committee 
and to the Civil Service Committee 
when as a matter of fact they keep the 
high-salaried employees, some of whom 


that are not needed, on the pay roll and 
release a lot of folks in the lower-salary 
brackets whose assistance may be essen- 
tial. An example of that kind came to 
my attention just a few hours ago when 
an employee in one of the departments 
downtown called my attention to the 
fact that they had been ordered to take 
21 employees off the roll in order to meet 
the amount of the cut in appropriations. 
They have cut 21, all low-salariec people, 
off the pay rolls, but discharged no one 
in the higher brackets. They are still 
there; all the 7, 8, 9, and 10-thousand- 
dollar people are there, but the little 
three and four thousand-dollar people, 
the ones who really do most of the work, 
they are the ones they are going to re- 
lease. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Under the effi- 
ciency-rating system a man’s salary and 
importance depends upon the number of 
people he has underneath him. It is not 
therefore to his advantage to release the 
lower-bracket people because by so d\'ng 
their own efficiency rating changes. 

Mr. REES. That is a matter that has 
been the subject of study in our com- 
mittee for some time and we have been 
trying to devise means of dealing with 
the practice to which the gentleman 
calls attention; that is to say, that an 
individual gets credit according to the 
number of people working under him. 
We expect to make a report to the House 
on that subject within a short time. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I was just going to 
ask the gentleman what hope we have of 
remedying some of the conditions he has 
pointed out; whether we can hope to see 
the situation cleared up. 

Mr. REES. The House Committee on 
the Post Office and Civil Service hopes it 
may have the assistance and cooperation 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
the House in carrying out recommenda- 
tions that will be made to this House 
within the next few weeks in the matter 
of personnel. 

Mr. SGRIVNER. Ican assure the gen- 
tleman as one member of the Committee 
on Appropriations that if the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee will bring in some bills 
that will correct some of these abuses I 
will certainly be glad to support them. 

Mr. REES. The difficulty faced by a 
legislative committee is to bring out a 
bill that will fit conditions generally in 
all departments and also meet such con- 
ditions as were brought to the attention 
of the House by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

We are anxious to deal as construc- 
tively, as well as effectively with the 
problem. I might add that we are dis- 
appointed in that, in far too many cases 
we do not have the cooperation and as- 
sistance from Department and Agency 
heads to which we are entitled in dealing 
= this important problem of person- 
nel. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. If this bill 
becomes law in its present form we will 
have a double safeguard. We will have 
the safeguard of earmarking funds so 
they can be spent for nothing but per- 
sonnel. In other words, there is no in- 
ducement for any department to come 
in and increase its personnel budget, for 
they will not be allowed to use the per- 
sonnel under the Rees law and the Byrd 
law, nor can they transfer money from 
personnel funds for use for other pur- 
poses. The investigators we have in the 
War Department and the Air Force in- 
form me that the Rees law and the Byrd 
law were very, very effective in reduc- 
ing the number of personnel in the vari- 
ous departments. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

If there are no further requests for 
time, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan (interrupt- 
ing reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered as read and open for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order on the bill? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears no response. 
Are there any amendments to the bill? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. HERTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6771) making appropriations for 
military functions administered by the 
National Military Establishment for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. , 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 
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The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 2, not voting 79, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Tl. 
Allen, La. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass, 
Battle 

Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bland 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del, 
Boggs, La. 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brophy 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Buck 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Burke 
Burleson 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carroll 


Chadwick 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Coffin 

Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Crow 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 


[Roll No. 88] 
YEAS—350 


Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Devitt 
D'Ewart 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 
Denohue 
Doughton 
Douglas 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fletcher 
Folger 
Foote 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Gillette 
Gillie 

Goff 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Grant, Ind. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 


Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hedrick 
Herter 
Heselton 

Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 

Horan 

Huber 

Hull 

Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind, 
Jones, Ala. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Wash, 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Keating 
Keefe 

Kelley 
Keogh 

Kerr 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kunkel 
Landis 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 

Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lesinski 
Lewis, Ky. 
Lewis, Ohio 
Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 

Love 

Lucas 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McGregor 
McMahon 
McMillan, S. C. 
McMillen, Il. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 
Mathews 
Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 
Meyer 
Michener 
Miller, Conn, 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Multer 
Murdock 
Murray, Tenn. 
Murray, Wis, 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Norton 
O'Brien 
O’Hara 

Pace 
Passman 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Calif, 
Phillips, Tenn, 
Pickett 


Ploeser Rooney Sundstrom 
Poage Ross Taber 
Potter Russell Talle 
Potts Sabath Taylor 
Poulson Sadlak Thomas, Tex. 
Preston Sadowski Tibbott 
Price, Fla. St. George Trimble 
Price, Ill. Sanborn Vail 
Priest Sarbacher Van Zandt 
Rains Sasscer Vinson 
Ramey Schwabe, Mo. Vorys 
Rankin Schwabe, Okla. Vursell 
Rayburn Scott, Walter 
Redden Hugh D., Jr. Weichel 
Reed, Iil. Scrivner Welch 
Reed, N. Y. Seely-Brown Wheeler 
Rees Shafer Whitten 
Reeves Smith, Kans. Wigglesworth 
Regan Smith, Va. Williams 
Rich Smith, Wis. Wilson, Ind, 
Richards Snyder Wilson, Tex. 
Riehlman Somers Winstead 
Rivers Spence Wolcott 
Rizley Stanley Wolverton 
Rockwell Stefan Wood 
Rogers, Fla. Stevenson Woodruff 
Rogers, Mass. Stockman Worley 
Rohrbough Stratton Youngblood 
NAYS—2 
Isacson Marcantonio 
NOT VOTING—79 

Anderson, Calif. Hobbs Pfeifer 
Barden Holifield Plumley 
Buckley Hope Powell 

hapman Javits Riley 
Chiperfield Jenkins, Pa. Robertson 
Clark Johnson, Ill. Scoblick 
Ciippinger Johnson, Okla. Scott, Hardie 
Combs Johnson, Tex. Sheppard 
Cooper Kearney Short 
Dawson, Ill. Kearns Sikes 
Dirksen Kee Simpson, Ml. 
Dolliver Kefauver Simpson, Pa. 
Dorn Kennedy Smathers 
Durham King Smith, Maine 
Elliott Knutson Smith, Ohio 
Engle, Calif. Lane Stigler 
Fernandez Ludlow Teague 
Fogarty Lusk Thomas, N. J. 
Fuller Lynch - Thompson 
Gwynne, Iowa Miller, Calif. Tollefson 
Hall, Monroney Towe 

Edwin Arthur Mundt Twyman 
Harless, Ariz. Nixon Wadsworth 
Harness, Ind. Nodar West 
Hartley O’Konskl Whitaker 
Heffernan O'Toole Whittington 
Hendricks Owens 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr, Hope with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. Pfeifer. 


Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Holi- 
field. 

Mr. Scott, Hardie, with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. King. 

Mr. Towe with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ke- 
fauver. 

Mr. Knutson with Mrs. Douglas. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mrs. Lusk. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Mundt with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Nodar with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Wadsworth with Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Plumley with Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Hall, Edwin Arthur, with Mr. Lynch. 

Mr. Simpscn of Illinois with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr. Smathers. 

Mr. Gwynne of Iowa with Mr. O’Toole. 

Mr. Harness of Indiana with Mr. Clark. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1949 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5770), mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANFIELD, DIRKSEN, 
GRIFFITHS, ScHwaBeE of Oklahoma, Gary, 
Bates of Kentucky, and Jackson of 
Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
RecorD and include an article by Doris 
Fleeson appearing in the Washington 
Star of yesterday. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude two editorials. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
article from the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. BAKEWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD and include an 


editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
Patch. 
LEWIS PETERS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H. R. 403) for the relief of Lewis and 
Louise Peters be restored to the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REecorp. 

Mr. FULTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article appearing 
in the American Bar Association Journal. 


WOMEN’S ARMED SERVICES INTEGRATION 
ACT OF 1948 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1641) to establish the Women’s Army 
Corps in the Regular Army, to authorize 
the enlistment and appointment of 
women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserve, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1641) 
to establish the Women’s Army Corps in 
the Regular Army, to authorize the enlist- 
ment and appointment of women in the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps and the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 4, 7, 13, 14, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, and 26. 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 6, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “Integration Act of 1948”; and the 
House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

* “ARMY 


“Sec 101. Effective the date of enactment 
of this title, there is established in the Regu- 
lar Army a Women’s Army Corps, which shall 
perform such services as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army.” 

“Sec. 102. The authorized commissioned, 
warrant, and enlisted strengths of the Wom- 
en's Army Corps of the Regular Army shall 
from time to time, be determined by the 
Secretary of the Army, while the author- 
ized commissioned, warrant, and enlisted 
strengths of the Regular Army, but shall not 
exceed 2 per centum of such authorized Reg- 
ular Army strengths, respectively: Provided, 
That for a period of two years immediately 
following the date of this Act, the actual 
number of regular personnel in the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps of the Regular Army shall 
at no time exceed five hundred commissioned 
Officers, seventy-five warrant officers and 
seven thousand, five hundred enlisted women, 
and such number of commissioned officers 
shall be appointed in increments of not to 
exceed 40 per centum, 20 per centum, 20 per 
centum, and 20 per centum at approximately 
equally spaced intervals of time during the 
said period of two years. 

“Sec. 103. (a) From the officers perma- 
nently commissioned in the Women’s Army 
Corps, Regular Army, the Secretary of the 
Army shall select to serve during his pleas- 
ure, but normally not to exceed four years, 
one Officer to be Director of the Women’s 
Army Corps who shall be adviser to the Sec- 
retary of the Army on Women’s Army Corps 
matters, and who, without vacation of her 
permanent grade, shall have the temporary 
rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel while 
so serving; one officer to be Deputy Director 
thereof, who, if permanently commissioned 
in a lower grade, shall, without vacation of 
her permanent grade, have the temporary 
rank, pay, and allowances of a lieutenant 
colonel while so serving; and from among 
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officers of the Women’s Army Corps (includ- 
ing Women’s Army Corps officers of the Army 
of the United States or any component there- 
of serving on extended active duty) the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall select to serve dur- 
ing his pleasure such number of officers as 
he may determine necessary to fill positions 
designated by him in the administration and 
training of the Women’s Army Corps, who, if 
permanently commissioned in a lower grade, 
shall, without vacation of permanent grade, 
have the temporary rank, pay, and allowances 
of lieutenant colonel or major while so serv- 
ing, as the Secretary of the Army may de- 
termine: Provided, That after July 1, 1952, 
such officers shall be selected from among 
commissioned officers in the permanent 
grades of lieutenant colonel or major, except 
the Director and Deputy Director who shall 
be selected from among officers in the perma- 
nent grade of lieutenant colonel: And pro- 
vided further, That prior to July 1, 1952, the 
Secretary of the Army may extend that date 
one time until such later date as he may 
select for that purpose but such later date 
shall not be later than July 1, 1956. 

“(b) Unless entitled to higher retired rank 
or pay under any provision of law, each such 
commissioned officer who shall have served 
for two and one-half years as Director or 
Deputy Director of such corps may upon re- 
tirement at the discretion of the President 
be retired with the rank held by her while so 
serving, and with retired pay at the rate pre- 
scribed by law computed on the basis of the 
base and longecity pay which she would re- 
ceive if serving on active duty with such 
rank, and if thereafter recalled to active 
service shall be recalled in such rank. 

“Sec. 104. (a) Commissioned officers of 
the Women’s Army Corps of the Regular 
Army shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from female citizens of the United 
States who have attained the age of twenty- 
one years and who possess such qualifications 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

“(b) Except as modified or otherwise pro- 
vided by express provisions of law, original 
appointments of officers in the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army shall be 
made from among qualified female persons in 
the manner now or hereafter prescribed by 
law for appointment of male persons in the 
Regular Army except as may be necessary to 
adapt said provisions to the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army. 

“(c) Officers shall be permanently commis- 
sioned in the Women’s Army Corps of the 
Regular Army in grades from second lieuten- 
ant to lieutenant colonel, inclusive. The au- 
thorized number in permanent grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel shall be such as the Secretary 
of the Army shall from time to time deter- 
mine but shall not exceed 10 per centum of 
the total authorized commissioned sirength 
of such corps. 

“(d) Title V of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress, 
approved August 7, 1947) is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Subsection 502 (c) of said Act is 
amended by inserting in the first sentence 
thereof immediately after the words ‘as chap- 
lains,’ the additional words ‘in the Women’s 
Army Corps,’, and by inserting in the second 
sentence thereof immediately after the words 
‘the Medical Department,’ the additional 
words ‘the Women’s Army Corps,’. 

“(2) Subsection 502 (d) of said Art is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words ‘of the chaplains of the Regular Army;’ 
the additional words ‘of the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army;’. 

“(3) Subsection 505 (b) of said Act is 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
first proviso contained in paragraph (1) 
thereof the following additional proviso: ‘Pro- 
vided further, That in the Women's Army 
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Corps promotion list there shall be no officers 
in the permanent grade of colonel and the 
authorized number in the permanent grade 
of lieutenant colonel shall not exceed 10 per 
centum of the total strength authorized for 
that promotion list but the percentages not 
authorized in these grades by virtue of this 
proviso shall be allotted by the Secretary of 
the Army to grades below lieutenant colonel 
in such promotion list:’. 

“(4) Subsection 505 (c) of said Act is 
amended by inserting in paragraph (1) there- 
of immediately after the words ‘Air Corps,’ 
the additional words ‘the Women’s Army 
Corps,’, and by inserting the following addi- 
tional paragraph at the end of said subsec- 
tion: 

“*(8) The Women’s Army Corps promotion 
list shall contain the names of all promotion- 
list officers of the Women’s Army Corps.’ 

“(5) Subsection 507 (a) of said Act is 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) thereof to a colon and in- 
serting after such colon the following proviso: 


‘Provided, That any selection board convened 


to consider and recommend officers of the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
for promotion to any grade may contain 
officers of the Women’s Army Corps of the 
Regular Army in any grade above that of 
major either in the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Regular Army or under temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United States.’ 

“(6) Subsection 509 (a) of said Act is 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of said subsection to a colon and inserting 
after such colon the following additional 
words: ‘Provided, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to promotion of of- 
ficers of the Women’s Army Corps of the 
Regular Army to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel.’ 

“(7) Said Act is amended by inserting be- 
tween sections 509 and 510 the following new 
section: 


“* ‘WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS PROMOTION-LIST OFFI- 
CERS—PROMOTION TO GRADE OF LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL 


“Sec. 509A. Women’s Army Corps promo- 
tion-list officers shall be promoted to and 
appointed in the permanent grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Regular Army only when 
a vacancy exists in the number of lieutenant 
colonels authorized for that promotion list. 
Such officers shall be appointed in that grade 
only when selected and recommended for 
that grade by a selection board under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army.’ 

“(8) Subsection 514 (b) of said Act is 
amended by renumbering paragraphs (2) and 
(3) thereof so that they will appear as para- 
graphs (3) and (4) thereof, respectively, and 
inserting immediately before such para- 
graphs the following new paragraph: 

“*(2) for any officer appointed in the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
under the provisions of section 108 of title 
I of the Women’s Armed Services Integra- 
tion Act of 1948, the period of service credited 
to such officer at time of her appointment 
under the provisions of subsection (b) of 
such section, increased by the period of her 
active commissioned service in the Regular 
Army subsequent to such appointment;’, 

“(9) Subsection 514 (d) of said Act is 
amended by changing the period at the end 
of the last proviso contained in paragraph 
(4) thereof to a colon and inserting after 
such colon the following additional provisos: 
‘Provided further, That any of the Officers 
of the Women’s Army Corps of the Regular 
Army in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel may, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, be retained on the active 
list until thirty days after that date upon 
which thirty “years’ service” is completed: 
And provided further, That any officer of the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
in the permanent grade of lieutenant colanel, 


who is serving in the temporary grade of 
colonel by virtue of occupying the position 
of Director of said Corps, may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Army, be re- 
tained on the active list while serving in 
such temporary grade.’” 

“(10) Subsection 514 (d) of said Act is 
further amended by inserting after the end 
of paragraph (4) thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“*(5) After June 30, 1953, unless provided 
otherwise by some provision of law, each 
Officer of the Women’s Army Corps of the 
Regular Army, heretofore or hereafter ap- 
pointed in the permanent grade of major, 
who is not retired or separated at an earlier 
date under other provisions of law, shall be 
eliminated from the active list and retired on 
that date which is thirty days after the date 
upon which she completes twenty-five “years’ 
service’, unless she is appointed in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant colonel in the 
Regular Army, before that date.’” 

“(e) The Women’s Army Corps promotion 
list described in section 505 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947, as amended, shall be es- 
tablished as soon as Officers are appointed in 
the Women’s Army Corps of the Regular 
Army under the provisions of section 108 
of this title. The names of all officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of section 108 
of this title shall be placed on such promotion 
list immediately below those officers of the 
same grade having the same or next greater 
period of service for promotion purposes. 

“(f) Commissioned officers of the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army are promo- 
tion-list officers and they shall be included 
among Officers referred to by that term in 
all provisions of law relating to promotion- 
list officers generally, unless otherwise spe- 
cifically provided. 

“(g) The Secretary of the Army shall pre- 
scribe the military authority which com- 
missioned officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps may exercise, and the kind of mili- 
tary duty to which they may be assigned. 

“(h) The Secretary of the Army, under the 
circumstances and in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President, may 
terminate the commission of any officer ap- 
pointed in the Women’s Army Corps, 

“(i) There shall be no permanent grade 
promotions in the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Regular Army to the grades of captain, 
major, or lieutenant colonel until the mak- 
ing of promotions to fill initial requirements 
in these grades in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (j) of this section. 

“(j) Permanent grade promotions to fill 
initial requirements in the Women’s Army 
Corps promotion list in the grades of captain, 
major, and lieutenant colonel shall be made 
on that date which is fifteen months after the 
date of enactment of this title or at the earli- 
est practicable time thereafter under provi- 
sions identical to those contained in section 
518 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 except 
that the first two sentences of paragraph (1) 
of subsection (a) thereof shall not apply and 
in the remainder of said section, insofar as 
promotions in the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Regular Army are concerned, wherever 
the date ‘July 1, 1948’ appears and wherever 
the date ‘June 30, 1948’ appears there shall 
be substituted in lieu thereof that date 
which is fifteen months after the date of 
enactment of this title and, insofar as pro- 
motions of officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel are concerned, the pro- 
visions of subsection 518 (b) thereof shall 
not apply, and, insofar as promotions in the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
are concerned, the phrase ‘years’ service’ as 
used therein shall mean the amount of serv- 
ice credited to persons appointed in the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
under the provisions of section 108 (b) of this 
title at time of appointment increased by 
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the period of active commissioned service in 
the Regular Army performed by such per- 
sons subsequent to appointment. 

“(k) After the making of promotions to fill 
initial requirements prescribed in subsection 
(j) of this section, all permanent grade pro- 
motions in the Women’s Army Corps of the 
Regular Army to the grades of captain, major, 
and lieutenant colonel shall be suspended 
until that date which is twenty-four months 
after the date of enactment of this title and 
a‘ that time section 509 and section 509A of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, 
shall become effective for permanent grade 
promotions of officers of the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army to the grades of 
captain, major, and lieutenant colonel. 

“Sec. 105. (a) Under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Army may prescribe, 
female citizens of the United States may be 
appointed warrant officers in the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army in each of 
the several warrant officer grades under the 
provisions of law now or hereafter applicable 
to the appointment of male persons in such 
warrant officer grades in the Regular Army 
and all laws now or hereafter applicable to 
warrant officers of the Regular Army shall be 
applicable to such warrant officers. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, may termi- 
nate the appointment of any warrant officer 
appointed in the Women's Army Corps. 

“Sec. 106. (a) Original enlistments and re- 
enlistments in the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Regular Army, from among female per- 
sons who possess such qualifications as the 
Secretary of the Army may prescribe, may be 
accepted under applicable provisions of law 
which govern original enlistments and reen- 
listments in the Regular Army of male per- 
sons except as may be necessary to adapt 
said provisions to the Women’s Army Corps 
of the Regular Army: Provided, That no per- 
son shall be enlisted in the Women’s Army 
Corps of the Regular Army who has not 
attained the age of eighteen years: And pro- 
vided further, That no person under the age 
of twenty-one years shall be enlisted in such 
corps without the written consent of her par- 
ents or guardians, if any. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Army, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, may termi- 
nate the enlistment of any enlisted woman 
in the Women’s Army Corps, and each person 
whose enlistment is so terminated shall be 
discharged from the Army. 

“Sec. 107. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, all laws now or hereafter applicable 
to male commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers, and enlisted men of the Regular Army; 
to former male commissioned officers, warrant 
Officers, and enlisted men, of the Regular 
Army; and to their dependents and bene- 
ficiaries, shall in like cases be applicable, 
respectively, to commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted women of the 
Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army, to for- 
mer commissioned officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted women of the Women’s Army 
Corps, Regular Army, and to their dependents 
and beneficiaries except as may be necessary 
to adapt said provisions to the Women’s Army 
Corps: Provided, That the husbands of women 
officers and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army shall not be considered dependents 
unless they are in fact dependent on their 
wives for their chief support, and the chil- 
dren of esuch officers and enlisted personnel 
shall not be considered dependents unless 
their father is dead or they are in fact de- 
pendent on their mother for their chief sup- 
port. 

“Sec. 108. (a) At any time not later than 
a date two years following the date of enact- 
ment of this title, the President is authorized 
to appoint officers in the Women’s Army Corps 
of the Regular Army, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, in the grades of 
second lieutenant, first lieutenant, captain, 
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and major, subject to the conditions and 
Nmitations hereinafter set forth. Persons ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this section 
shall— 

“(1) be female citizens of the United States 
at least twenty-one years of age, of good 
moral character, physically qualified for ac- 
tive military service, and have such other 
qualifications as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army; and shall 

(2) have served honorably in the active 
Federal service as commissioned officers in 
the Women’s Army Corps of the Army of 
the United States at some time between July 
1, 1943, and the date of enactment of this 
title. 

“(b) Each person appointed as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Women’s Army Corps of 
the Regular Army under the provisions cf 
this section shall be credited, at the time of 
appointment, with service equivalent to the 
total period of active Federal service per- 
formed by her after attaining the age of 
twenty-one years as a commissioned officer 
in the Army of the United States from July 
1, 1943 to the date of such appointment, or a 
period of service equal to the number of 
days, months, and years by which her age 
at the time of such appointment exceeds 
twenty-five years, whichever period is the 
greater: Provided, That in computing the 
total period of active commissioned Federal 
service of any such person who was honor- 
ably discharged or relieved from active serv- 
ice subsequent to May 12, 1945, there shall 
also be credited the period from the date of 
her discharge or relief from active service 
to the date of her appointment in the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps of the Regular Army under 
the provisions of this section. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining the 
grade in which each such person shall be 
originally appointed under the provisions of 
this section, a computation shall be made 
of the amount of service with which each 
such person would have been credited as 
of the date of enactment of this section 
under the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section had she been appointed in the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
under the provisions of this section on that 
date. The amount of service so computed 
for each such person is hereinafter referred 
to as the amount of such person’s ‘enact- 
ment service’. Persons appointed in the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army 
with less than three years ‘enactment serv- 
ice’ shall be appointed in the grade of second 
lieutenant; persons with three or more years 
‘enactment service’, but less than seven 
years ‘enactment service’, shall be appointed 
in the grade of first lieutenant; persons with 
seven or more years ‘enactment service’, but 
less than fourteen years ‘enactment service’, 
shall be appointed in the grade of captain; 
and persons with fourteen or more years 
‘enactment service’, but less than twenty- 
one years ‘enactment service’, shall be ap- 
pointed in the grade of major: Provided, 
That no person appointed in the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army under the 
provisions of this title shall be entitled, by 
reason of such appointment, to any pay or 
allowances for any period prior to the date 
of acceptance of such appointment. 

“(d) No person with twenty-one or more 
years ‘enactment service’ shall be appointed 
as a commissioned officer of the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army under the 
provisions of this section. 

“(e) For the purpose of determining eligi- 
bility for promotion, each person appointed 
as a commissioned officer in the Women's 
Army Corps of the Regular Army under the 
provisions of this section shall be credited, 
as of the time of such appointment, with 
continuous commissioned service on the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Army equal to the 
period of service credited to her under sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

And the House agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 5: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “female persons”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 2, line 8, of the House engrossed 
amendments, strike out “102” and insert in 
lieu thereof “110”; and the House agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be strick- 
en by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


“Sec. 201. All laws or parts of laws which 
now or hereafter authorize enlistments in 
the Regular Navy and which now or here- 
after authorize appointments of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers in the Regular 
Navy shall, subject to the provisions of this 
title, be construed to include authority to 
enlist and appoint women in the Regular 
Navy: Provided, That no woman shall be en- 
listed in the Regular Navy or Naval Reserve 
who has not attained the age of eighteen 
years: And provided further, That no woman 
under the age of twenty-one years shall be 
enlisted in Regular Navy or Naval Reserve 
without the written consent of her parents 
or guardians, if any. 

“Sec. 202. The number of enlisted women 
on the active list of the Regular Navy at any 
one time shall not exceed 2 per centum of 
the enlisted strength now or hereafter au- 
thorized for the active list of the Regular 
Navy, and the number of commissioned and 
warrant women officers on the active list of 
the Regular Navy at any one time shall not 
exceed 10 per centum of the authorized 
number of enlisted women of the Regular 
Navy: Provided, That for a period of two 
years immediately following the date of this 
Act, the actual number of women in the 
Regular Navy shall at no time exceed five 
hundred commissioned women officers, twen- 
ty warrant women officers, and six thousand 
enlisted women, and such number of com- 
missioned women officers shall be appointed 
in increments of not to exceed 40 per cen- 
tum, 20 per centum, 20 per centum, and 
20 per centum at approximately equally 
spaced intervals of time during the said pe- 
riod of two years. 

“Sec. 203. Women commissioned in the 
Regular Navy under the provisions in this 
title shall not have permanent commissioned 
grade on the active list of the Regular Navy 
above that of commander. The number of 
women officers on the active list of the line 
of the Regular Navy in the permanent grades 
of commander and lieutenant commander 
shall not exceed 10 per centum and 20 per 
centum, respectively, of the number of 
women Officers on the active list of the line 
of the Regular Navy above commissioned 
warrant grade at any one time. Computa- 
tions to determine such numbers shall be 
made as of January 1 of each year. When- 
ever a final fraction occurs in any compu- 
tation made pursuant to this section, the 
nearest whole number shall be taken, and 
if such fraction be one-half the next higher 
whole number shall be taken. Upon deter- 
mining such numbers, the Secretary of the 
Navy may further determine the number, 
which may be a lesser number, of women 
Officers on the active list of the line of the 
Regular Navy which may serve in each of 
such grades and the numbers so further 
determined shall be held and considered as 
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the authorized numbers until subsequent 
computations and determinations are made. 
No woman officer of the Regular Navy shall 
be reduced in grade or pay, or be separated 
from the active list, as the result of any 
such computation or determination. 

“Sec, 204. All original appointments of 
women to commissioned grade in the Regu- 
lar Navy above the grade of commissioned 
warrant officer, other than appointments 
effected pursuant to the Act of April 18, 
1946 (60 Stat. 92), as now or hereafter 
amended, shall be in the grade of ensign or 
lieutenant (junior grade) at the discretion 
of the President. Such appointees shall be 
female citizens of the United States who 
on July 1 of the year in which appointed 
are over twenty-one and under thirty years 
of age. No person shall be appointed pur- 
suant to this section until she shall have 
established her mental, moral, educational, 
professional, and physical qualifications to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy. 

“Sec. 205. From the women officers serving’ 
in the grade of lieutenant commander or 
above, one woman officer may be detailed to 
duty in the Bureau of Naval Rersonnel as 
an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
She shall have the rank of captain while 
so serving, and shall be entitled to pay and 
allowances as are now or may be hereafter 
prescribed by law for a captain of the Regu- 
lar Navy, and her regular status as a com- 
missioned officer in the Navy shall not be 
disturbed by reason of such detail. 

“Src, 206. (a) The respective provisions of 
law now existing or hereafter enacted re- 
lating to the promotion by selection of line 
and staff officers of the Regular Navy not 
restricted in the performance of duty which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this title are hereby made applicable to 
women Officers of the Regular Navy. 

“(b) A woman officer of the grade of en- 
sign in the Regular Navy shall be eligible for 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade) on the third anniversary of the date 
of rank stated in her appointment to the 
grade of ensign. 

“(c) Selection boards for the recommenda- 
tion of women officers of the Regular Navy 
for promotion in grade shall consist of not 
less than six nor more than nine officers of 
the line or appropriate staff corps of the 
Regular Navy. The Secretary of the Navy 
shall determine the composition of such 
boards 

“(d) Women lieutenant commanders, lieu- 
tenants, and lieutenants (junior grade) of 
the line of the Regular Navy shall become 
eligible for consideration by a selection board 
for promotion to the next higher grade in 
the fiscal year on June 30 of which they will 
have completed four, four, and three years, 
resvectively, of service in their grades and 
shall retain such eligibility until recom- 
mended for promotion in the approved re- 
port of a board on selection or until sepa- 
rated from the active list. In computing 
such service in grade, an officer appointed 
pursuant to the Act of April 18, 1946 (60 
Stat. 92), as now or hereafter amended, shall 
be credited in the grade to which so ap- 
pointed with all time from the date of rank 
stated in her appointment in that grade 
while an officer of the Naval Reserve, exclu- 
sive of time in such grade under a tem- 
porary appointment which, by its terms, was 
for a period of limited duration: Provided, 
That no such Officer shall become eligible for 
consideration by a selection board unless all 
officers of the same grade senior in lineal 
rank are eligible for such consideration. In 
each other instance, service in grade shall be 
computed from the date of rank stated in 
the appointment to the grade concerned. 

“(e) Women officers of the Staff Corps of 
the Regular Navy shall have as their run- 
ning mates women officers of the line of the 
Regular Navy, women staff officers appointed 
pursuant to the Act of April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 
92), shall, upon appointment, be assigned 
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running mates as the Secretary of the Navy 
shall direct; in all other instances, running 
mates shall be assigned in the manner pre- 
scribed by law now existing or hereafter 
enacted relating to the assignment of run- 
ning mates to male staff officers of the Regu- 
lar Navy. 

“(f) A woman staff officer of the Regular 
Navy shall become eligible for consideration 
for recommendation for promotion to the 
next higher grade when the President ap- 
proves the report of a line selection board in 
which the running mate of such staff officer 
or a woman line officer junior to such run- 
ning mate is recommended for promotion to 
the next higher grade above that held by the 
staff officer. 

“(g) The recommendations of the selec- 
tion boards in the cases of women officers 
of the line of the Regular Navy shall be 
based upon their comparative fitness for the 
duties to which they are assigned in the line 
of the Regular Navy. 

“(h) The recommendations of the selec- 
tion boards in the cases of women officers 
of each of the respective staff corps of the 
Regular Navy shall be based upon their 
comparative fitness for the duties to which 
they are assigned in each of the respective 
staff corps of the Regular Navy. 

“(i) The number to be furnished the 
appropriate selection board in respect to the 
promotion of women officers of the line of 
the Regular Navy to the grades of com- 
mander and lieutenant commander shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy as 
of the date of the convening of the board 
and shall be equal to the number of va- 
cancies existing for such officers in the grade 
concerned plus the estimated number of 
such vacancies which will occur during the 
ensuing twelve-month period and minus 
the number of such officers then on the 
promotion list. 

“(j) The number to be furnished the 
appropriate selection board in respect to the 
promotion of women line officers of the 
Regular Navy to the grade of lieutenant 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy as of the date of the convening of 
the board and shall be equal to the number 
of women line officers of the Regular Navy 
of the grade of lieutenant (junior grade) 
who are eligible for consideration by such 
board. The board shall recommend such of 
the eligible officers who, in the opinion of at 
least two-thirds of the members of the board, 
are qualified for promotion and shall so 
certify in its report. Women line officers 
recommended for promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the approved report of a board 
on selection shall become eligible for pro- 
motion to that grade on July 1 following 
the date of approval of the report of the 
board and, upon promotion, shall be entitled 
to the pay and allowances of the higher 
grade from the date of their eligibility for 
promotion. 

“(k) Each selection board appointed to 
recommend women staff officers of the Regu- 
lar Navy for promotion to the grade of 
commander or lieutenant commander shall 
recommend for promotion to the grade con- 
cerned in the corps for which it was ap- 
pointed such eligible officers, in number not 
to exceed the number furnished it by the 
Secretary of the Navy, who, in the opinion 
of at least two-thirds of the members of 
the board, are best fittted to assume the 
duties of the next higher grade. The num- 
ber furnished the appropriate board for each 
such grade in each corps shall be a fraction 
of the number of women officers in the next 
lower grade of the corps concerned who in 
that fiscal year first become eligible for con- 
sideration for recommendation for promotion 
to the next higher grade; the numerator of 
such fraction shall be a number equal to the 
total number of women line officers recom- 
mended for promotion to the grade con- 
cerned in the approved report of the imme- 
diately preceding line selection board; the 
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denominator shall be a number equal to the 
number of women line officers eligible in 
the fiscal year concerned for consideration 
for recommendation for promotion to the 
grade concerned, exclusive of those who were 
senior to the junior such officer recommended 
for promotion to the grade concerned in 
the approved report of the second preceding 
line selection board and of those junior in 
lineal rank to the junior woman line officer 
recommended for promotion to that grade 
in the approved report of the immediately 
preceding line selection board; if the num- 
ber so determined be a mixed number and 
the fraction thereof be one-half or greater, 
the fraction shall be regarded as a whole 
number; if such computation produces no 
whole number, the fraction shall be regarded 
as a whole number. 

“(1) Each selection board appointed to 
recommend women staff officers of the Regu- 
lar Navy for promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant shall recommend such of the eligible 
officers who, in the opinion of at least two- 
thirds of the members of the board, are 
qualified for promotion and shall so certify 
in its report. 

“(m) Should any women officers of the 
line or Staff Corps of the Regular Navy of 
the grade of lieutenant (junior grade), 
recommended in the report of a selection 
board for promotion, be not acceptable to 
the President when such report is presented 
to him for approval or disapproval, the board 
shall be so informed and the names of such 
Officers shall be removed from the report of 
the board and no further selection of women 
Officers shall be made at that time. 

“(n) Upon promotion to the grade of com- 
mander or lieutenant commander, a woman 
Officer of the line of the Regular Navy shall 
be entitled to the pay and allowances of such 
grade from the date of the occurrence of 
the vacancy to which she is promoted to fill, 

“(o) Each woman staff officer of the -Regu- 
lar Navy recommended for promotion in 
grade in the approved report of a board on 
selection shall become eligible for promotion 
to the grade for which recommended on 
the date that the line officer who is to be 
her running mate in such grade becomes 
eligible for promotion to that grade and, 
upon promotion, shall be entitled to the 
pay and allowances of the higher grade from 
the date upon which she becomes eligible for 
promotion thereto. 

“(p) Women officers of the line or Staff 
Corps of the Regular Navy shall not increase 
the authorized number of commissioned offi- 
cers of the line or Staff Corps concerned and 
such women Officers shall be excluded from 
any computations made pursuant to sections 
103 and 203 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. Women officers of the Regular Navy of 
the grades of chief pay clerk, pay clerk, and 
acting pay clerk shall not increase the au- 
thorized number of officers of those grades. 

“(q) Any requirement of sea or foreign 
service in grade prescribed by law for promo- 
tion shall not apply to the promotion of 
women officers of the Regular Navy. 

“(r) The provisions of law now existing or 
hereafter enacted relating to the promotion 
of male warrant officers and to advancement 
to higher pay periods of male commissioned 
warrant officers shall apply in like manner 
to women warrant and commissioned war- 
rant officers. 

“Src. 207. (a) All provisions of law now 
existing or hereafter enacted relating to re- 
tired officers of the Regular Navy and to the 
retirement or separation from the active list 
of officers of the Regular Navy, except those 
provisions relating to the same subject matter 
provided for in the following subsections of 
this section and except those provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which re- 
late to the retirement and discharge of off- 
cers for failure of selection for promotion, are 
hereby made applicable to women officers of 
the Regular Navy. 
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“(b) Each woman officer of the grade of 
commander in the Regular Navy, or a woman 
officer serving as an assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel with the rank of captain, 
who attains the age of fifty-five years or 
completes thirty years’ active commissioned 
service in the Regular Navy and the Naval 
Reserve, whichever is earlier, shall be re- 
tired by the President on the first day of the 
month following that in which she attains 
such age or completes such service, and ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by law, shall be 
placed on the retired list in the permanent 
grade held by her at the time of retirement: 
Provided, That a woman commander or 
lieutenant commander who serves as an as- 
sistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel with 
the rank of captain and who attains the age 
of fifty years while so serving may be retired 
by the President on the first day of the 
month following that in which she ceases to 
serve as such assistant to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, and if so retired may be placed 
on the retired list in the rank authorized by 
subsection (d). 

“(c) Each woman officer of the Regular 
Navy who attains the age of fifty years while 
serving in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander or below shall be retired by the 
President on the first day of the month fol- 
lowing that in which she attains such age, 
and, except as otherwise provided by law, 
shall be placed on the retired list in the 
permanent grade held by her at the time of 
retirement: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not apply to an officer of the grade of 
lieutenant commander who is on a promo- 
tion list for the grade of commander or to 
one while serving as an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel with the rank of captain. 

“(d) Any woman officer of the Regular 
Navy who may be retired for any reason 
while serving as an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel under section 205 of this 
title, or who subsequent to such service may 
be retired for any reason while serving in a 
lower grade, may, if she shall have served 
two and one-half years or more as such as- 
sistant, be placed on the retired list, at the 
discretion of the President, in the rank held 
by her while serving as such assistant to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel: Provided, That 
the commissioned officer first detailed to 
duty in the Bureau of Naval Personnel as 
an assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
pursuant to this title, shall without limita- 
tion as to the time she shall serve in such 
capacity, upon retirement be retired with 
the rank held while so serving, and shall re- 
ceive retired pay at the rate prescribed by 
law computed on the basis of the base and 
longevity pay she would have received if 
serving on active duty with such rank. 

“(e) Each woman officer of the Regular 
Navy who is placed on the retired list in her 
permanent grade pursuant to subsection 
(b) or (c) of this section shall receive retired 
pay at the rate of 24% per centum of the ac- 
tive-duty pay to which entitled at the time 
of retirement, multiplied by the number of 
years for which entitled to credit in the com- 
putation of her active-duty pay. 

“(f) Each woman officer of the Regular 
Navy retired because of physical disability 
incurred in line of duty shall, if placed on 
the retired list in a grade or rank higher 
than her permanent grade, receive retired 
pay equal to 75 per centum of the active- 
duty pay to which she would be entitled if 
serving, at the time of retirement, on active 
duty in the grade or rank in which placed 
upon the retired list. 

“(g) Each woman officer of the Regular 
Navy retired for other than physical disabil- 
ity incurred in the line of duty shall, if placed 
on the retired list in a grade or rank higher 
than her permanent grade, receive retired 
pay equal to 244 per centum of the active- 
duty pay to which she would be entitled if 
serving, at the time of retirement, on active 
duty in the grade or rank in which placed 
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upon the retired list, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years for which entitled to credit in 
the computation of her active-duty pay, not 
to exceed a total of 75 per centum of said 
active-duty pay. 

“(h) If any instance in which retired pay 
is computed pursuant to subsections (e) 
ana (g) of this section, a fractional year of 
six months or more shall be considered a full 
year in computing the number of years by 
which the rate of 2% per centum is multi- 
plied. 

“(i) Women officers of the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander in the Regular Navy 
whose names, on Jude 30 of the fiscal year 
in which they complete twenty years’ active 
commissioned service in the Regular Navy 
and the Naval Reserve, are not then on a pro- 
motion list for promotion to the next higher 
grade shall be placed on the retired list on 
that date. 

“(j) Women officers of the grades of lieu- 
tenant and lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Regular Navy whose names on June 30 of 
the fiscal year in which they complete thir- 
teen and seven years’ active commissioned 
service, respectively, in the Regular Navy and 
the Naval Reserve are not then on a promo- 
tion list for promotion to the next higher 
grade shall be honorably discharged from 
the Navy on that date with a lump-sum pay- 
ment computed on the basis of two months 
active-duty pay at the time of their dis- 
charge for each year of commissioned serv- 
ice, but not to exceed a total of two years’ 
pay: Provided, That for the purpose of this 
subsection a fractional. year of six months 
or more shall be considered a full year in 
computing the number of years’ commis- 
sioned service upon which to base such 
lump-sum payment. 

“(k) The retired pay of a woman officer of 
the Regular Navy who is commissioned in 
the Regular Navy pursuant to the Act of 
April 18, 1946 (60 Stat. 92), as now or here- 
after amended, shall not be less than 50 per 
centum of her active-duty pay at the time 
of retirement. 

“Sec. 208. All provisions of law now exist- 
ing or hereafter enacted relating to male per- 
sonnel of the Navy, except those provisions 
relating to the same subject matter specifi- 
cally provided for in this title, shall, where 
applicable, be construed to include women: 
Provided, That so much of subsection 5 (a) 
of the Act of April 18, 1946 (60° Stat. 92), as 
amended, which reads ‘but no such person 
shall be appointed to a grade or rank higher 
than the highest grade or rank in which he 
served on active duty’ shall not apply to any 
woman who may be appointed pursuant to 
that Act if she would have attained a higher 
grade or rank had she remained on active 
duty until the date of this Act. 

“Sec. 209. The Secretary of the Navy may 
prescribe the quantity and kind of clothing 
and equipment which shall be furnished an- 
nually to enlisted women of the Regular 
Navy, including that required upon their first 
reporting for duty, and the amount of a cash 
allowance to be paid to such enlisted women 
in any case in which such clothing and equip- 
ment is not so furnished to them. 

“SEc. 210. The Secretary of the Navy may 
prescribe the manner in which women shall 
be trained and qualified for military duty 
in the Regular Navy, the military authority 
which they may exercise, and the kind of 
military duty to which they may be as- 
signed: Provided, That they shall not be as- 
signed to duty in aircraft while such aircraft 
are engaged in combat missons nor shall they 
be assigned to duty on vessels of the Navy 
except hospital ships and naval transports. 

“Sec, 211. All provisions of law relating to 
pay, leave, money allowances for subsistence 
and rental of quarters, mileage and other 
travel allowances, or other allowances, bene- 
fits, or emoluments, of male personnel of the 
Regular Navy are hereby made applicable to 
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women personnel of the Regular Navy: Pro- 
vided, That the husbands of women officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy 
shall not be considered dependents unless 
they are in fact dependent on their wives for 
their chief support, and the children of such 
officers and enlisted personnel shall not be 
considered dependents unless their father is 
dead or they are in fact dependent on their 
mother for their chief support.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “the Women’s Armed Services In- 
tegration Act of 1948, and such transfer of 
enlisted personnel shall be for a period to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy but 
not longer than twelve months after the ef- 
fective date of the Act last cited in this sec- 
tion”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the House amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(b) The number: of enlisted women on 
the active list of the Regular Marine Corps 
at any one time shall not exceed 2 per centum 
of the enlisted strength now or hereafter au- 
thorized for the active list of the Regular 
Marine Corps: Provided, That for a period 
of 2 years immediately following the date of 
this Act, the actual number of enlisted 
women in the Regular Marine Corps shall at 
no time exceed 1,000. 

“(c) The number of commissioned and 
warrant women officers on the active list of 
the Regular Marine Corps et any one time 
shall not exceed 10 per centum of the author- 
ized number of enlisted women of the Regular 
Marine Corps: Provided, That for a period 
of 2 years immediately following the date 
of this Act, the actual number of women of- 
ficers in the Regular Marine Corps shall at 
no time exceed 100 commissioned women of- 
ficers and 10 warrant women officers, and 
such number of commissioned women officers 
shall be appointed in increments of not to 
exceed 40 per centum, 20 per centum, 20 per 
centum, and 20 per centum at approximately 
equally spaced intervals of time during the 
said period of 2 years. 

“(d) From the women officers serving in 
the grade of major or above in the Marine 
Corps, one officer may be detailed to duty 
in the office of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to assist the Commandant in 
the administration of women’s affairs. She 
shall have the rank of colonel while so serv- 
ing, and shall be entitled to the pay and 
allowances as are now or may be hereafter 
prescribed by law for a colonel of the Regu- 
lar Marine Corps, and her regular status as a 
commissioned officer in the Marine Corps 
shall not be disturbed by reason of such de- 
tail. The provisions of section 207 of this 
title relative to the retirement of women 
Officers detailed as assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel shall apply in the same 
manner and under the same relative con- 
ditions to women officers of the Marine Corps 
detailed to duty in the office of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps as provided in 
this subsection. 

“Src, 214. (a) The Secretary of the Navy, 
under the circumstances and in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, may terminate the commission or war- 
rant of any woman officer in the Regular 
Navy or Marine Corps. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Navy, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, may 
terminate the enlistment of any enlisted 
woman in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps, 
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and each such person whose enlistment is so 
terminated shall be discharged from the 
service. 

“Src. 215. The provisions of title III of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 shall not 
be applicable to women officers of the Regu- 
lar Navy and Naval Reserve and those pro- 
visions of titles I and II of the said Act 
which are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be operative with 
regard to women officers of the Regular Navy 
from the effective date of this Act. 

“Sec. 216. Women officers of the Naval Re- 
serve who on the date of approval of this 
Act are serving under temporary appoint- 
ments in grades above commissioned warrant 
officer may continue to serve under such 
temporary appointments until such appoint- 
ments are terminated by the President, or 
until such officers are appointed in the Reg- 
ular Navy, but no such temporary appoint- 
ment may continue in effect later than six 
months after June 30 of the fiscal year fol- 
lowing that in which the present war shall 
end or the first day of the twelfth month 
following the effective date of this Act, 
whichever may be earlier: Provided, That, 


* notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 


women Officers of the Naval Reserve who at 
the time of appointment in the Regular Navy 
are serving under temporary appointments 
which by their terms are for a period of 
limited duration, may, on appointment in 
the Regular Navy, be given temporary ap- 
pointments pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act of July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as 
amended, which shall be under the same 
conditions, in the same grade, and with the 
same precedence as those temporary ap- 
pointments held by such officers in the Naval 
Reserve at the time of their appointment in 
the Regular Navy. 

“Sec. 217. The provisions of this title shall 
not be construed to apply to women officers 
of the Navy Nurse Corps. 


“TITLE III 
“AIR FORCE 


“Sec. 301. All laws or parts of laws which 
now or hereafter authorize enlistments, and 
appointments of commissioned and warrant 
officers in the Regular Air Force shall, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this title, be con- 
strued to include authority to enlist and 
appoint women in the Regular Air Force. 

“Sec. 802. The authorized commissioned, 
warrant, and enlisted strengths of female 
persons in the Regular Air Force shall, from 
time to time, be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, within the author- 
ized commissioned, warrant, and enlisted 
strengths of the Regular Air Force, but shali 
not exceed 2 per centum of such athorized 
Regular Air Force strengths, respectively: 
Provided, That for a period of two years im- 
mediately following the date of this Act, the 
actual number of women in the Regular Air 
Force shall at no time exceed three hundred 
commissioned officers, forty warrant officers 
and four thousand enlisted women, and such 
number of commissioned female officers 
shall be appointed in increments of not to 
exceed 40 per centum, 20 per centum, 20 per 
centum, and 20 per centum at approximately 
equally spaced intervals of time during the 
said period of two years. 

“Sec, 303. (a) Commissioned female officers 
of the Regular Air Force shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from female citizens 
of the United States who have attained the 
age of twenty-one years and who possess such 
qualifications as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

“(b) Except as modified or otherwise pro- 
vided in this title or by other express pro- 
visions of law, original appointments of 
female officers of the Regular Air Force shall 
be made in the manner now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for male persons in the 
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Regular Air Force except as may be necessary 
to adapt said provisions to such female 
officers. 

“(c) Female officers shall be permanently 
commisisoned in the Regular Air Force in 
grades from second lieutenant to lieutenant 
colonel, inclusive. The authorized number 
in permanent grade of lieutenant colonel 
shall be such as the Secretary of the Air 
Force shall from time to time prescribe but 
shall not exceed 10 per centum of the total 
authorized female commissioned strength. 

“(d) The provisions of section 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 shall not be 
applicable to promotion of female officers 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel. Female 
officers shall be appointed in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant colonel only when a 
vacancy exists in the number of lieutenant 
colonels authorized by the Secretary of the 
Air Force for female officers and only when 
selected and recommended for that grade by 
a selection board under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

“(e) As soon as practicable after comple- 
tion of the appointments provided for in 
section 308 of this title, the name of each 
such female commissioned officer shall be 
entered on the Air Force promotion list in 
such position among officers of her grade as 
may be determined by a board of general 
officers appointed for this purpose by the 
Secretary of the Air Force and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, 
That all such female officers shall be placed 
on the Air Force promotion list without 
change among themselves in their relative 
positions then held on the interim promo- 
tion list established under the provisions of 
section 309 of this title. 

“(f) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force, any selection 
board convened to consider and recommend 
female officers of the Regular Air Force for 
promotion to any grade may contain female 
officers senior in permanent grade and tem- 
porary rank to any female officer being con- 
sidered by such selection board for promo- 
tion. 

“(g) At any given time there may be one, 
but not more than one, female Air Force 
officer on duty serving in the temporary grade 
of colonel: Provided, That any female officer 
retired in the grade of colonel and recalled 
to active duty in such grade shall not be 
considered within this limitation. Appoint- 
ment of a female Air Force Officer on active 
duty to the temporary grade of colonel, if not 
sooner terminated, shall terminate on that 
date which is four years after the date of 
appointment to such temporary grade. 

“(h) Female officers of the Regular Air 
Force shall be eliminated from the active 
list and retired or separated, as the case may 
be, under the provisions of law now or here- 
after applicable to male officers generally of 
the Air Force promotion list, and they shall 
receive retired pay or severance pay, which- 
ever is applicable, computed as provided 
under such law: Provided, That any female 
officer in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel may, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, be retained on the 
active list until that date which is thirty days 
after the date upon which thirty ‘years’ serv- 
ice’ is completed: Provided further, That any 
female officer in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant colonel, who is serving in the tem- 
porary grade of colonel, may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Air Force, be 
retained on the active list while serving in 
such temporary grade: Provided further, That 
any female Regular Air Force officer who shall 
have served two and one-half years on active 
duty in the temporary grade of colonel may, 
upon retirement, at the discretion of the 
President, be retired in such higher tem- 
porary grade and with retired pay at the rate 
prescribed by law computed on the basis of 


the base and longevity pay which she would 
receive if serving on active duty in such 
grade, and if thereafter recalled to active 
duty shall be recalled in such grade: Pro- 
vided further, That female officers in the per- 
manent grade of major shall not be elim- 
inated from the active list by reason of not 
having been selected for promotion to the 
permanent grade of lieutenant colonel: Pro- 
vided further, That on and after June 30, 
1953, each female officer in the permanent 
grade of major who is not retired or separated 
at an earlier date under other provisions of 
law shall be eliminated from the active list 
on that date which is thirty days after the 
date upon which she completes twenty-five 
‘years’ service’ unless she is appointed in 
the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel 
in the Regular Air Force before that date: 
And provided further, That in its application 
to female officers of the Regular Air Force the 
term ‘years’ service’ as used in section 514 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, and as 
used in this paragraph, shall be defined as 
the period of service credited to a female offi- 
cer on appointment into the Regular Air 
Force, increased by the period of her active 
commissioned service in the Regular Air 
Force subsequent to such appointment. 

“Sec. 304. Under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Air Force may prescribe, 
female citizens of the United States may be 
appointed warrant officers in the Regular Air 
Force in each of the several warrant officer 
grades under the provisions of law now or 
hereafter applicable to the appointment of 
male persons in such warrant officer grades 
in the Regular Air Force. 

“Sec. 305. Original enlistments and reen- 
listments in the Regular Air Force from 
among female persons who possess such 
qualifications as the Secretary of the Air 
Force may prescribe may be accepted under 
applicable provisions of law which govern 
original enlistments and reenlistments in 
the Regular Air Force of male persons ex- 
cept as may be necessary to adapt said pro- 
visions to such female persons: Provided, 
That no woman shall be enlisted in the 
Regular Air Force who has not attained the 
age of eighteen; And provided further, That 
no woman under the age of twenty-one years 
shall be enlisted in the Regular Air Force 
without the written consent of her parents 
or guardians, if any. 

“Sec, 306. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, all laws now or hereafter applicable 
to male commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers, and enlisted men of the Regular Air 
Force; to former male commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Air Force; and to their dependents and 
beneficiaries, shall in like cases be applicable, 
respectively, to female commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted women of the 
Regular Air Force, to former female commis- 
sioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
women of the Regular Air Force, and to their 
dependents and beneficiaries except as may 
be necessary to adapt said provisions to such 
female persons: Provided, That the husbands 
of such female persons shall not be consid- 
ered dependents unless they are in fact de- 
pendent on their wives for their chief support, 
and the children of such female persons shall 
not be considered dependent unless their 
father is dead or they are in fact dependent 
on their mother for their chief support. 

“Sec. 307. (a) The Secretary of the Air Force 
shall prescribe the military authority which 
female persons of the Air Force may exercise, 
and the kind of military duty to which they 
may be assigned: Provided, That they shall 
not be assigned to duty in aircraft while such 
aircraft are engaged in combat missions. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Air Force, under 
the circumstances and in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President, may 
terminate the commission, warrant, or enlist- 
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ment of any female person in the Regular Air 
Force. 

“Sec. 308. (a) At any time not later than 
two years following the date of enactment of 
this title, the President is authorized to ap- 
point female officers in the Regular Air Force, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, in the grades of second lieutenant, 
first lieutenant, captain, and major, subject 
to the conditions and limitations hereinafter 
set forth. Persons appointed under the pro- 
visions of this section shall (1) be female 
citizens of the United States, at least twenty- 
one years of age, of good moral character, 
physically qualified for active military serv- 
ice, and have such other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air 
Force; and (2) have served honorably in the 
active Federal service as commissioned offi- 
cers in the armed forces of the United States, 
at some time between July 1, 1943, and the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Each woman appointed as a com- 
missioned officer in the Regular Air Force 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
credited, at the time of appointment, with 
service equivalent to the total period of ac- 
tive Federal service performed by her after 
attaining the age of twenty-one years as a 
commissioned officer in the armed forces of 
the United States from July 1, 1943, to the 
date of such appointment, or a period of 
service equal to the number of days, months, 
and years by which her age at the time of 
such appointment exceeds twenty-five years, 
whichever period is the greater: Provided, 
That in computing the total period of active 
Federal commissioned service of any such 
person who was honorably discharged or re- 
lieved from active service subsequent to May 
12, 1945, there shall also be credited the 
period from the date of her Cischarge or re- 
lief from active service to the date of her 
appointment in the Regular Air Force under 
the provisions of this section. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining the 
grade in which each such person shall be 
originally appointed under the provisions of 
this section, a computation shall be made 
of the amount of service with which each 
such person would have been credited as of 
the date of enactment of this section under 
the provisions of subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion had she been appointed in the Regular 
Air Force under the provisions of this section 
on that date. The amount of service so com- 
puted for each such person is hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the amount of such person’s 
‘enactment service’. Persons with less than 
three years ‘enactment service’ shall be ap- 
pointed in the grade of second lieutenant; 
persons with three or more years ‘enactment 
service’, but less than seven years ‘enactment 
service’, shall be appointed in the grade of 
first lieutenant; persons with seven or more 
years ‘enactment service’, but less than four- 
teen years ‘enactment service’, shall be ap- 
pointed in the grade of captain; and persons 
with fourteen or more years ‘enactment serv- 
ice’, but less than twenty-one years ‘enact- 
ment service’, shall be appointed in the grade 
of major. 

“(d) No woman with twenty-one or more 
years’ ‘enactment service’ shall be appointed 
as a commissioned officer in the Regular Air 
Force under the provisions of this section. 

“(e) For the purpose of determining eli- 
gibility for promotion, each person appointed 
as a commissioned officer of the Regular Air 
Force under the provisions of this section 
shall be credited, as of the time of such ap- 
pointment, with continuous commissioned 
service on the active list of the Regular Air 
Force equal to the period of service credited 
to her under subsection (b) of this section. 

“Sec. 309. (a) Upon appointment of female 
Officers in the Regular Air Force under the 
provisions of section 308 of this title, the 
names of all female commissioned officers of 
the Regular Air Force shall be carried on an 
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interim Air Force promotion list for female 
officers and shall on each such Officer’s ap- 
pointment be placed thereon next below the 
officer of her grade on such list having the 
same or next greater amount of service credit 
for promotion purposes. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Air Force follow- 
ing enactment of this Act shall reserve such 
portion of the vacancies existing on the Air 
Force promotion list as he may deem neces- 
sary in the grades of captain, major, and lieu- 
tenant colonel for promotion thereto of quali- 
fied female officers. There shall be no per- 
manent grade promotion appointments of 
female officers of the Regular Air Force to 
the grades of captain, major, and lieutenant 
colonel until that date which is fifteen 
months after the date of enactment of this 
title; such promotions shall be made on such 
date or at the earliest practicable time there- 
after: Provided, That selection of such female 
officers for promotion shall be governed by 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force, which regulations, except where 
inconsistent with this section, shall be in gen- 
eral similar to the provisions prescribed for 
promotion of officers on the Air Force promo- 
tion list set out in section 518 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: Provided further, That 
in prescribing regulations for promotion of 
female officers to the grade of lieutenant colo- 
nel, the provisions of section 518 (b) thereof 
shall not be followed: And provided further, 
That the promotion of female officers here- 
under shall be made upon the interim pro- 
motion list described in this section. 

“Sec. 310. (a) Effective on the date of en- 
actment of this title, the appointment and 
enlistment of women in the Officers’ and En- 
listed Section of the Air Force Reserve shall 
be authorized. 

“(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, all laws now applicable to male com- 
missioned officers and former commissioned 
officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, to en- 
listed men and former enlisted men of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, and to their depend- 
ents and beneficiaries, shall be applicable, 
respectively, to female commissioned officers 
and former commissioned officers, to enlisted 
women and former enlisted women, of the 
Air Force Reserve, and to their dependents 
and beneficiaries, except as may be necessary 
to adapt said provisions to such female per- 
sons: Provided, That the husbands of such 
female persons shall not be considered de- 
pendents unless they are in fact dependent 
on their wives for their chief support, and the 
children of such female persons shall not be 
considered dependents unless their father is 
dead or they are in fact dependent on their 
mother for their chief support. 

“(c) Appointments of women to commis- 
sioned grade in the Air Force Reserve may be 
made by the President alone in grades from 
lieutenant colonel to second lieutenant, in- 
clusive, from female citizens of the United 
States who have attained the age of twenty- 
one years and who possess such other quali- 
fications as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force: Provided, That any 
person who has served satisfactorily in the 
temporary grade of colonel in the Women’s 
Army Corps established by Act of July 1, 
1943 (57 Stat. 371), or in the temporary 
grade of colonel in the Regular Air Force, 
may, if otherwise qualified, be appointed in 
the grade of colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 

“(d) Enlistments of women in the Air 
Force Reserve may be accepted under the 
provisions of law now applicable to enlist- 
ments of male persons in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps, under such regulations, in such 
grades or ratings, and for such periods of 
time as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

“(e) The President may form any or all 
such female persons of the Air Force Reserve 


into such organizations and units as he may 
prescribe.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House to the 
title of the bill, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amended title proposed by the House, amend 
the title so as to read: “An Act to establish 
the Women’s Army Corps in the Regular 
Army, to authorize the enlistment and ap- 
pointment of women in the Regular Air 
Force, Regular Navy and Marine Corps, and 
in the Reserve components of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Pau. W. SHAFER, 
W. G. ANDREWs, 
Dewey Snort, 
OvERTON BROOKS, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Cart T. DurHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CHAN GURNEY, 
RayYMONp E. BALDWIN, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
M. E. TYDINGS, 
LIsTEeR HILL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1641) “To establish the 
Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
to authorize the enlistment and appoint- 
ment of womei. in the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps, and the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves, and for other purposes”, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommenced in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The measure, as originally passed by the 
Senate, would have authorized the commis- 
sioning and enlisting of women in the Regu- 
lar and reserve components of the Army and 
the Navy. However, the measure was passed 
by the Senate prior to the enactment of the 
National Security Act of 1947 and the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, 
the measure would have authorized the com- 
missioning and enlisting of women in the 
reserve components only of the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps. 

The conferees have agreed upon the phi- 
losophy of employing women in the regular, 
as well as in the reserve components, of our 
armed forces. The conferees have further 
agreed upon the necessity of providing a 
finished bill in which the newly created Air 
Force is given its components of women and 
have agreed upon numerous changes in form 
made necessary in all services by the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, and the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

The conferees have agreed, however, that 
in the initial integrations of women into the 
regular services the law should provide a 
safeguard against the newly created regular 
components being filled at the outset by 
indiscriminate numbers being employed in 
amounts larger than existed for the male 
components of the services during the recent 
integrations of male officers. ‘The conferees 
have provided, therefore, in each title of the 
bill relating to each of the three services a 
maximum number of officers and enlisted 
personnel which may be integrated within 
the first two years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

The conference agreement provides that 
during the period of two years immediately 
following the date of enactment the actual 
strengths of the regular components of 
women authorized for the Army, Navy, Air 
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Force, and Marine Corps shall at no time 
exceed: 
Nezt 2 years 


Army ‘COMews) os. Lucas ecceecncccun 500 
Army (warrant officers) ........ bdebes 15 
Army (enlisted) ................... - 7,500 
Navy (OMCWNG) we cc wkd cwoucdesiuw “ 500 
Navy (warrant officers) ............. 20 
Bary Tentes) iwc cdelodiindwciia 6, 000 
Air Force (officers) ..............-.- 300 
Air Force (warrant officers) ........ 40 
Air Force (enlisted) ................ 4, 000 
Marine Corps (officers) ......-.-.... 100 
Marine Corps (warrant officers) ..... 10 
Marine Corps (enlisted) ............ 1, 000 
Authorized after 2 years 

DRT TS tiled icightnnmncticeinanie 600 
Army (warrant officers) ............. 120 
ce ee cc EEE 12, 000 
Navy (officers, including warrant 

NIIED ccshlab ns algbistichinntersieteeiniabet mts 1, 000 
ow i, ee ie 10, 000 
Air Force (officers) ............-.--. 400 
Air Force (warrant officers) .....-.-.. 52 
Air Force (enlisted) ................ 6, 740 
Marine Corps (officers, including war- 

IS Si ia iat ntinca cis cnsbegiie 200 
Murine Corps (enlisted) ...--....... 2, 000 


The conferees have agreed further that the 
number of officers authorized to be commis= 
sioned during the period of 2 years after 
enactment shall be integrated in increments 
not to exceed 40%, 20%, 20%, and 20% re- 
spectively . 

These provisions, providing as they do a 
brake upon indiscriminte commissioning and 
enlisting, will provide leeway during the fu- 
ture for the induction of new members of 
the corps and will prevent any suggestion of 
favored treatment given to women in this 
matter as against the treatment received by 


male officers during their integration periods, 


into the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps. 

The conferees agreed upon the following 
minor technical changes in the bill: 

(a) By amendment number 1, the House 
changed the short title of the Act. The con- 
ferees have agreed that the short title of the 
Act shall be “Women’s Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948”. 

(b) By amendment number 3, the House 
shortened the caption of Title I to read 
simply “Army”. The conferees agreed on 


‘this caption; it is included, however, with 


the reinstatement of the sections dealing 
with establishment of the Women’s Army 
Corps in the Regular Army. 

(c) Amendment number 4 merely involves 
renumbering a section. The conferees re- 
stored the original section number. 

(d) Amendment number 5 merely involved 
changing the language “Women’s Army 
Corps” to read “such female persons”. The 
conferees agreed upon the words “female per- 
sons”, 

(e) Amendments number 6, 8, 9 and 10 
merely changed the words “Secretary of War” 
to read “Secretary of the Army”. The con- 
ferees agreed to the House amendments. 

(f) Amendment number 7 struck out from 
the section dealing with the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, a reference to the Director of the 
Women’s Army Corps of the Regular Army. 
Conferees reinstated this reference in view of 
the fact that they have agreed to include 
women in the Regular Army. 

(g) By amendment number 13 the House 
shortened the caption of Title II to read 
“Navy and Marine Corps”. The conferees 
agreed on this caption. It is included how- 
ever with the reinstatement of the sections 
dealing with authorization of women in the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

(h) Amendments number 14 and 21 merely 
involve renumbering of sections. The con- 
ferees restored the original section numbers. 
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(1) Amendments number 15 and 16 merely 
made a technical change in the caption of 
Title V of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, and 
the conferees accepted the House amend- 
ments. 

(j) Amendments 17 and 19 merely changed 
the phraseology of “ratings, grades, or ranks” 
to read “ratings or grades” to conform with 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. The con- 
ferees accepted the House amendments. 

(k) Amendment number 20 permitted the 
establishment of a definite date of expira- 
tion of enlistment of enlisted members of 
the Women’s Reserve, transferred under the 
Act, to the Naval Reserve. The conferees ac- 
cepted the House amendment except that the 
transfer must be for a period not longer than 
twelve months after the passage of this Act. 

(1) Amendments number 22, 23, 24, 25 and 
26 merely involved striking out references to 
the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. In view 
of the action of the conferees, permitting 
women in the regular services, the House 
conferees receded from these amendments 
and accepted the original references to the 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

The remaining amendments affected the 
substance of the proposed legislation. 

The House by amendment number 2 struck 
out from the Senate bill all of sections 101 
through 108. The sections stricken by the 
House amendment pertain to the establish- 
ment of the Women’s Army Corps in the 
Regular Army. The conferees have agreed 
to place back in the bill sections numbered 
101 through 108, making provisions substan- 
tially the same as the sections which were 
stricken from the Senate bill, but containing 
certain limitations which were not included 
in the comparable Senate sections and also 
including a number of technical changes 
necessitated by the enactment of the Na- 
tional Security Act and the Officer Personnel 
Act during the first session of the 80th 
Congress. 

In general, these sections provide that: 

(a) A Woman’s Army Corps will be estab- 
lished in the Regular Army. 

(b) The strength of the Regular Women’s 
Army Corps will not exceed 2 percent of the 
authorized strength of Army Officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army, respectively. 

(c) A Director will be appointed in the 
temporary grade of colonel. 

(d) Officers will be appointed in grades 
from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
inclusive; lieutenant colonels will not exceed 
10 percent of the Corps’ authorized officer 
strength. 

(e) Warrant officers will be appointed 
under the same provisions as apply to male 
warrant officers. 

(f) Female personnel may enlist or reen- 
liss under regulations that apply to male per- 
sonnel, except that no woman under 18 may 
enlist and no woman under 21 may enlist 
without consent of parent or guardian. 

(g) All laws applying to men will apply to 
women unless otherwise provided. 

(h) Husbands and children of Women’s 
Army Corps personnel will not be considered 
as dependents unless they are in fact depend- 
ent upon them. 

The conferees agreed to changes which 
temporarily restrict the size of the Corps, and 
bring title I into line with Public Law 381, 
80th Congress, ist session, (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947) which was passed after 
S. 1641 was enacted. 

They also agreed on a change to provide 
for the integration of Women’s Army Corps 
officers of World War II since male integra- 
tion under Public Law 281, 79th Congress, 
terminated 31 December 1947. 

Another change agreed to by the conferees 
reduces from four years to two and one-half 
years the length of time that the Director and 
Deputy Director must serve in order to be 
eligible, at the discretion of the President, 
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for the retirement benefits of the rank held 
while so serving. Title II provides such re- 
tirement for the woman Navy officer of com- 
parable status, as originally passed by the 
Senate. 

The conferees further agreed to restrict 
the size of the Corps by a proviso that, during 
the period of two years immediately following 
passage of the proposed legislation, the actual 
number of Women’s Army Corps personnel 
of the Regular Army shall at no time exceed 
500 officers, 75 warrant officers and 7500 en- 
listed women; and that the 500 commissioned 
officers shall be appointed in increments of 
40 percent, 20 percent, 20 percent and 20 
percent at approximately equally spaced in- 
tervals of time during the two years immedi- 
ately following enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

The conferees agreed to the House amend- 
ment number 11 with a provision that it be 
renumbered. This amendment inserts in 
the bill a new section 110 which provides that 
the existing Women’s Army Corps law will be 
continued in effect for one year after enact- 
ment of this bill. This is necessitated by 
enactfment of Public Law 239, 80th Con- 
gress, which repealed, as of July 1, 1948, the 
present Women’s Army Corps law. This 
amendment will permit the Army to use the 
present organization as an administrative 
vehicle for carrying personnel pending en- 
listment or appointment in the Women's 
Army Corps of the Regular Army or in the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

Amendment number 12 struck out from 
the Senate bill all of sections 201 through 
211. The sections stricken by the House 
amendment pertain to the enlistment and 
appointment of women in the Regular Navy. 

S. 1641, as passed by the Senate included 
provisions for the appointment and enlist- 
ment of women in the Regular Navy and 
made existing laws and those hereafter en- 
acted in this connection applicable to women 
except as otherwise provided in this bill. 

It provided that the strength of enlisted 
women on the active list of the Regular Navy 
would not exceed 2 per centum of the au- 
thorized strength of the Regular Navy and 
that the number of commissioned and war- 
rant women Officers would not exceed 10 
per centum of the enlisted women strength. 
All women in the Regular Navy were to be 
within the authorized strength of the Regu- 
lar Navy. 

Women would not be enlisted who had not 
attained the age of 18 years and would re- 
quire parents or guardian consent if under 
21 years. Appointments of women to com- 
missioned grade above commissioned war- 
rant officer would not be made, other than 
under Public Law 347, 79th Congress, unless 
the woman was Over 21 years of age and 
under 30 years on July 1 of the year in 
which appointed. 

The number of Commanders and Lieuten- 
ant Commanders of the line would not ex- 
céed 10 and 20 per centum respectively of 
the number of women officers on the active 
list of the line of the Regular Navy. 

As of 1 January each year a computation 
would be made to determine the maximuin 
number of Commanders and Lieutenant 
Commanders in the line based on the above 
percentages. The bill provided that a fur- 
ther determination might be made by the 
Secretary of the Navy and that the numbers 
so determined might be less than the 10 and 
20 per centum maximum allowed. The 
numbers so further determined were to be 
considered the authorized numbers in these 
grades until subsequent determination was 
made, 

All original appointments to commissioned 
grade in the Regular Navy above the grade 
ot commissioned Warrant Officer, other than 
by transfer of present Naval Reserve officers, 
weuld be in the grade of Ensign or Lieuten- 
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ant (junior grade), at the discretion of the 
President. 

Women would not be given permanent 
commission above the grade of Commander. 
Provision was made for the detailing of one 
woman officer of the grade of Lieutenant 
Commander or Commander to duty in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel as an Assistant to 
the Chief of Naval Personnel and to give 
her the temporary rank of Captain while 
so serving. 

Women officers of the line of the Regular 
Navy would become eligible for consideration 
by a selection board for promotion to the 
next higher grade in the fiscal year on June 
30 of which they would have completed the 
following service in grade: 


Years 
Lieutenant (junior grade) -.......-.... 3 
= entitigeiiinii ae eeimnaiae 4 
Lieutenant commander_-_-_.....-.----- 4 


The promotion of all women officers, in the 
line or staff corps, from the grade of Lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) to the grade of lieutenant 
would be by selection but the numbers to 
be promoted would be all those eligible offi- 
cers who are considered qualified by the 
selection board. 

Women officers of the grade of Ensign 
would be eligible for promotion to the grade 
of Lieutenant (junior grade) on the third 
anniversary of the date of rank stated in 
their appointment to the grade of Ensign. 

Women officers of the staff corps of the 
Regular Navy would have women officer run- 
ning mates in the line. A woman staff offi- 
cer of any grade would become eligible for 
consideration for promotion by a selection 
board when her running mate or a woman 
line officer junior to her running mate had 
been recommended for promotion to the next 
higher grade. 

The numbers to be promoted to the grades 
of Commander and Lieutenant Commander 
of the line in each year would be determined 
on the basis of vacancies existing and the 
number of vacancies which would occur dur- 
ing the ensuing 12 months minus the num- 
ber of officers who might be on the promo- 
tion list. Such numbers would be furnished 
the appropriate selection boards. The com- 
position of selection boards was also defined. 

The number of Lieutenant Commanders or 
Lieutenants in any staff corps to be selected 
each year for promotion to the next higher 
grade would be directly related to the num- 
ber of line officers recommended for promo- 
tion to the grades of Commander and Lieu- 
tenant Commander that same year. In this 
way promotion to these grades in the staff 
corps would be kept in phase with the pro- 
motion in the line. 

The provision of law relating to the pro- 
motion of male Warrant Officers and to ad- 
vancement to higher pay periods of male 
commissioned Warrant Officers would apply 
in like manner to women Warrant and Com- 
missioned Warrant Officers. 

Women officers of the Regular Navy cf the 
grade of Commander would be retired upon 
reaching the age of 55 years or the com- 
pletion of 30 years active commissioned serv- 
ice. This would also apply to a woman offi- 
cer serving as an assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Personnel with the temporary rank 
of Captain. 

The bill contained a provision to permit 
a Lieutenant Commander who reached the 
age of 50 years while serving as an assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel to remain on 
the active list until detachment from such 
duty. 

Also, any woman Officer retired while serv- 
ing as an assistant to the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel or who subsequent to such service 
might be retired for any reason while serving 
in a lower grade might, if she served for 214 
years as such assistant, be retired in the 
temporary rank held while serving as an 
assistant to the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
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Women officers of the Regular Navy of the 
grade of Lieutenant Commander or below 
would be retired upon reaching the age of 
50 years. 

A Lieutenant Commander in the Regular 
Navy whose name, on June 30 of the fiscal 
year in which she completed 20 years active 
commissioned service, is not on the promo- 
tion list, would be placed on the retired list. 

A Lieutenant of the Regular Navy whose 
name on June 30 of the fiscal year in which 
she completed 13 years active commissioned 
service, is not on the promotion list, would be 
honorably discharged from the Navy on that 
date with a lump sum payment, total not to 
exceed 2 years’ pay. 

The same applied to Lieutenants (junior 
grade) not on the promotion list in the year 
she completed. 7 years’ active commissioned 
service. 

The bill provided that the retired pay of a 
woman officer of the Regular Navy commis- 
sioned pursuant to authority contained in 
Public Law 347, 79th Congress, would not be 
less than 50 percent of her active duty pay 
at the time of retirement. 

The laws relating to male officers having 
to do with retired pay and retirement because 
of physical disability would be applicable to 
women officers. 

Enlisted women would become eligible for 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve and retirement 
in accordance with the laws which are ap- 
plicable to male enlisted personnel of the 
Regular Navy. 

All provisions of law relating to pay, leave, 
money allowance for subsistence and rental 
of quarters, mileage and other travel allow- 
ances, or other allowances, benefits or emolu- 
ments of male personnel of the Regular 
Navy would be applicable to women except 
that husbands had to be in fact dependent 
on their wives. Children would not be con- 
sidered dependents unless their father was 
dead or they were in fact dependent on their 
mother for their chief support. 

The quantity and kind of clothing to be 
furnished enlisted personnel and the military 
authority which women would exercise was 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The House receded from its position on 
amendment No. 12 and the provisions for 
the enlistment or appointment of women in 
the Regular Navy, as described above, were 
reinstated by the conferees with some modi- 
fications. The reasons for these modifica- 
tions are indicated below: 

(a) The deletion or substitution of the 
words “rank”, “grade”, “advancement”, and 
“promotion” throughout this title is con- 
sidered necessary in view of section 405 of 
Public Law 381 which abolished the prior staff 
corps grades with rank in grade and substi- 
tuted the line grades therefor. Under prior 
staff corps laws, officers of the staff corps were 
advanced in rank. Under the provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 all officers, 
line and staff, are promoted in grade. 

(b) Provision has been added to section 
2020 prescribing a limitation on the number 
of women who may be appointed and/or en- 
listed in the Regular Navy within the first 
2 years after the enactment of this act. This 
will limit the number of women in the Reg- 
ular Navy to 500 officers, 20 warrant officers, 
and 6,000 enlisted personnel, for the next 2 
years. 

(c) Section 203 is changed to include a 
technical clarification of a final fraction. 

(ad) The composition of selection boards 
is changed in section 206 (c) to bring them 
into conformance with the provisions of the 
Officer Personael Act of 1947. 

(e) Section 206 (d) is changed by substl- 
tuting the word “time” for “active service” 
in order that women Reserve officers trans- 
ferred to the Regular Navy may be credited 
with inactive duty in the same manner as 
male Reserve officers similarly transferred. 
This section is further changed to clarify 
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eligibility for selection to the next higher 
grade. 

(f) Section 206 (e) is changed in order to 
permit the assignment of running mates as 
the Secretary of the Navy may direct. It is 
considered necessary as a result of the en- 
actment of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

(g) Section 206 (k) is changed to clarify 
eligibility for selection to the next higher 
grade. 

(h) Section 206 (m) clarifies action to be 
taken on the report of a selection board. 

(i) Section 206 (p) excludes women of- 
ficers from the computation required to be 
made to determine the number in each rank 
under the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

(j) Section 206 (q) excludes women officers 
from sea or foreign service requirements for 
promotion. 

(k) Section 207 (a) is changed to include 
a technical clarification regarding retirement 
provisions considered necessary as a result 
of the enactment of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

(1) Section 208 is changed in order to per- 
mit the appointment of women Reserve offi- 
cers transferred under provisions of the Act 
of April 18, 1946, to the Regular Navy in 
the same manner as male Reserve officers 
who were transferred to the Regular Navy. 

(m) In Section 210, the conferees agreed 
to a proviso that prohibits the assignment 
of women to aircraft engaged in combat mis- 
sions or on vessels of the Navy except hos- 
pital ships and naval transports. 

Amendment number 18 limits the duty that 
women naval reservists may perform by pro- 
hibiting their assignment to aircraft engaged 
in combat missions or to vessels of the Navy 
except hospital ships and naval transports. 
The Senate conferees accepted the House 
amendment. 

Amendment number 27 struck out from 
the Senate bill remaining references to 
women in the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps; but added a new title to the bill pro- 
viding for women in a reserve status in the 
Air Force in view of the National Security 
Act of 1947 which established the Air Force 
as a separate department of the Military 
Establishment. 

The conferees agreed to reinstate all pro- 
visions that pertained to the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, but modified as outlined 
below. 

Provisions have been added to section 213 
(b) and (c) prescribing a limitation on the 
number of women who may be appointed 
and enlisted in the Regular Marine Corps 
within the first two years after the enact- 
ment of this Act. This limits women in the 
Regular Marine Corps to 100 officers, 10 war- 
rant officers, and 1,000 enlisted women, for 
the next two years. 

Section 213 (d) was modified to permit 
the assignment of a Major or Lieutenant 
Colonel woman officer to duty in the office 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
to assist the Commandant in the administra- 
tion of women’s affairs. 

Section 214 (a) and (b) have been rein- 
stated, modified to include the termination 
of appointments of warrant women officers 
under the same provisions as provided for 
commissioned officers. 

Two new sections, sections 215 and 216, 
have been inserted to exclude women offi- 
cers from the temporary provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act and to authorize women 
officers of the Naval Reserve to continue to 
serve on active duty until transferred to 
the Regular Navy pursuant to the proposed 
legislation or for a period not to exceed 12 
months after enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

Provision has also been made to permit 
women officers of the Naval Reserve on active 
duty at the time of transfer to the Regular 
Navy who are serving under a temporary 
appointment, which by its terms are for a 
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period of limited duration, to be given a 
temporary appointment under the same con- 
dition. 

Section 217 reinstates section 215, as passed 
by the Senate. 

In addition the conferees agreed to modify 
Title III of the House bill, by permitting the 
enlistment and appointment of women in 
the Regular Air Force. 

When S. 1641 passed the Senate the present 
Air Force was a part of the Army. The pro- 
visions of S. 1641 as it passed the Senate 
would thus have been equally applicable to 
female persons of the then Army Air Forces. 
Subsequent to Senate action and before 
House action on S. 1641, the present Air Force 
was established by the National Security Act 
of 1947. Under authority of such enactment, 
the Secretary of Defense by Transfer Order 
#1, of the National Military Establishment, 
dated September 26, 1947, transferred the 
Army Air Forces to the United States Air 
Force. In view of the Air Force thus becom- 
ing an equal major armed service, the House 
in its version of S. 1641 provided a separate 
title for female persons of the Air Force. A 
separate title is herein continued for female 
persons of the Air Force which contains simi- 
lar provisions as herein provided for female 
persons of the Army, except as is necessary 
for conformance to the structure provided 
the Air Force under the National Security 
Act of 1947. As such enactment did not 
divide the Air Force into various arms and 
services, or “corps”, no separate corps for 
female persons is established. Such females 
are thus taken directly into the existing Air 
Force structure. As female officers serving 
with the Army Air Forces were all Army offi- 
cers detailed to duty with the Army Air 
Forces, the Air Force has no separate body of 
World War II women from which to draw its 
initial officer complement. This has been 
resolved by authorizing the Air Force to in- 
tegrate former female officers of any of the 
armed services. The limitation in the House 
version of S. 1641 precluding assignment of 
female persons of the Air Force to duty in 
combat aircraft is continued herein. A simi- 
lar limitation to that contained in Titles I 
and II is provided that will dimit the actual 
strength of female persons in the Regular 
Air Force during the two year period follow- 
ing enactment of this Act to 300 officers, 40 
warrant officers and 4,000 enlisted women. 
The officers so authorized are to be ap- 
pointed in approximately equally spaced in- 
crements of not to exceed 40 per centum, 20 
per centum, 20 per centum, and 20 per 
centum thereof, respectively. 

In effect the conferees have agreed upon 
permitting the enlistment and appointment 
of women in the Regular Army, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, with provisions 
limiting the number of women to be ap- 
pointed or enlisted for the next two years. 
This, of course, does not preclude the num- 
ber of Reserves that may be continued on 
active duty, but will provide for a sizeable 
cadre of career women in the regular services. 

Pau. W. SHAFER, 

W. G. ANDREWS, 

DEwEY SHORT, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

LYNDON JOHNSON, 

CarL T. DurHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees on S. 1641 have agreed to the 
proposition that women should be author- 
ized to be enlisted or appointed in the 
Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. 

The net effect of the conference report 
is that women will become a part of the 
Regular Military Establishment. They 
will have practically the same career 
opportunities and retirement privileges 
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as do males. They will be entitled to 
all the benefits and privileges of Regular 
male personnel. 

The reason for the long conference re- 
port and the complicated statement of 
managers is due to the fact that the 
House struck out of the Senate bill all 
provisions making reference to women 
in the Regular services. By agreeing to 
permit women to become a part of the 
Regular services it was necessary to ac- 
cept the Senate version of the bill. How- 
ever, subsequent to the passage in the 
Senate of S. 1641, the Congress passed 
and the President signed the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 and the National Se- 
curity Act. As a result many modifica- 
tions in the Senate bill were necessary 
to bring S. 1641 into line with those 
laws. 

Thus the conference report before you 
involves, to a very large extent, pro- 
visions of law with respect to the ap- 
pointment and commissioning of women 
as officers in the Regular services. This, 
in turn, involves many complex prob- 
lems of integration, selection, and retire- 
ment. These features are similar to 
those found in the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

The House conferees insisted upon a 
compromise, however, which has the 
effect of limiting, for the next 2 years, 
the number of women officers and en- 
listed personnel who may become a part 
of the Regular Establishment. This does 
not preclude the services from making 
use of as many Reserves as they have 
appropriations for. But it was done to 
make the ratio of integration of women 
officers somewhat similar to that which 
prevailed in the integration of male 
officers. 
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After 2 years the services will be per- 
mitted to enlist or appoint women in the 
Regular services up to 2 percent of their 
authorized strengths. This would per- 
mit approximately 600 women Army of- 
ficers, 120 warrant officers, and 12,000 
enlisted; 1,000 women Navy officers, in- 
cluding warrant officers, and 10,000 en- 
listed; 400 women Air Force officers, 52 
warrant officers, and 6,740 enlisted; and 
200 women Marine Corps officers, includ- 
ing warrant officers, and 2,000 enlisted. 

Thus the practical effect of the pass- 
age of this bill would be to permit the 
enlistment and appointment of women 
in the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How much money 
will maintaining this Women’s Corps in 
the Army cost? 

Mr. SHAFER. It will not cost any 
more than it is costing now because if 
you do not have these women doing this 
work you will have men doing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Cote], 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as one of the conferees on the bill S. 
1641, I feel that I must explain the rea- 
sons why I could not sign the conference 
report which, if enacted, would permit 
the enlistment and appointment of 
women in the Regular as well as the Re- 
serve components of the armed services. 

Many kind words have been spoken 
with regard to the great services per- 
formed by our women during the war. 
I heartily concur in all of the laudatory 
remarks that have been made. I too 
have great admiration and respect for 
the women who served in the armed 
forces during the war. 

But I cannot as yet accept the prin- 
ciple of having women soldiers, women 
sailors, and women Marines in the Regu- 
lar services. 

What we are asked to approve today 
is an organizational change in the struc- 
ture of the Armed Services which is as 
extreme and far reaching as any ever 
contemplated by any nation. If we ap- 
prove this conference report women will 
become an integral part of the armed 
forces of the United States in peacetime 
for the first time in our history. I have 
not forgotten that we have nurses, and 
we now have women dieticians and 
technicians in the armed forces and that 
these women are doing an outstanding 
job. But this conference report contem- 
plates the use of women in the armed 
forces in all branches and in not just a 
few specialized jobs. If the proponenis 
of this measure claim that these women 
will be used to fill clerical and steno- 
graphic billets only, then I would say 
that no convincing evidence has been 
presented that these jobs could not be 
done as well by civilian employees. But 
I believe that the proponents of the bill 
will concur when I say that the services 
intend to use these women in various 
capacities. Therefore, it would seem to 
me to be the better part of wisdom to 
permit this great experiment to be tried 
for the next few years through the em- 
ployment of women in the Reserve com- 
ponents, so that if it fails, it can be dis- 


continued. I wish to stress this fact— 


once made a part of the Regular Service, 
women officers will be continued on until 
court-martialed or until retired. Women 
officers are not subject to limited enlist- 
ments as are enlisted personnel. Once 
commissioned in the Regular service they 
will remain until they reach the retire- 
ment age or are retired for physical dis- 
ability or are passed over for selection or 
are court-martialed and removed from 
the service. 

The argument has been made that it 
is necessary to offer women careers in the 
service in order to obtain personnel of in- 
telligence and competence. To me that 
could be interpreted to mean that the 
women now serving on active duty in 
a Reserve status or in the Women’s Army 
Corps do not possess those qualities, be- 
cause they have stayed on active duty in 
a reserve status or in a temporary status, 
and no assurance has ever been given to 
them that they would become a part of 
the Regular service. However, I am sure 
that the services look upon these women 
as highly competent officers because they 
intend to obtain most of their officers 
from this group. Thus, the women now 
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in service have stayed on in a Reserve 
or temporary status, and I believe many 
of them would continue in the same 
manner. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. How is the bill 
worked out with respect to the authority 
to command as between men and wom- 
en? Are Army restrictions or limita- 
tions imposed? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I stand to 
be corrected by the chairman of the 
committee, but it is my understanding 
that the women will have all of the 
qualifications and authority of the male 
officers, and consequently would have the 
authority to command men. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Is that correct, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ANDREWS] to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. To an- 
swer my good friend from Minnesota, I 
should not say that the authority to com- 
mand is extended in any way, either by 
law or by assignment, equal to that in 
the case of men. But by sheer reason of 
the assignment itself, the Secretary of 
War shall prescribe the authority which 
commissioned officers of the Women’s 
Army Corps may exercise and the kind 
of duty to which they may be assigned. 
It is by virtue of the assignment that 
they would have the authority, and it is 
true that very few of these women are 
in an assignment where the authority to 
command is of any importance whatever. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I _ understand, 
then, that it is contemplated by that 
section that the Secretary of War might 
issue general orders prescribing the au- 
thority of women in the Regular Army 
to command male personnel? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. That 
might be the case, but the chances are 
that the only real authority to com- 
mand would be in a supervisory or ad- 
ministrative capacity over the members 
of the WAC outfit itself. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I decline to yield further. 

Why is there such a rush to make these 
women a part of the Regular service? 
The argument is continuously made that 
women will not stay in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force unless they 
have assurance of their continuation in 
the services. I have discussed this inso- 
far as it pertains to officers, but what 
about enlisted women? Well, what is 
there in the law today that guarantees 
an enlisted man that he will be accepted 
for reenlistment? There is none. The 
main argument of offering a career to 
women is really almost entirely a matter 
of offering a permanent career to the 
women officers involved. The maximum 
number of women officers affected in this 
bill is about 2,400. General Eisenhower, 
when he appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee, stated he did not 
think very many women would stay in 
the services for any length of time, and 
that the majority of them would serve 
one or two enlistments and then get mar- 
ried and get out of the service. I think 
that is likewise true of the officers. If 
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we can assume that only one-half of the 
officers involved in this bill would remain 
in service, then that means that we are 
making an organizational change in the 
structure of the armed services, which 
may have far-reaching effects, for the 
benefit of not more than 1,200 women 
officers. I am firmly convinced that, 
rather than take this step, the House 
would be better advised to wait for a 
period of 5 years to see how women work 
out in the services in the Reserves in 
peacetime, rather than make a change 
now which, once made, cannot be un- 
done. I am sure that enough women 
will remain on active duty in the Reserve 
components, providing appropriations 
are available, to assure the continuation 
of the cadre of trained personnel that 
the services have stressed so much. 

Thus, I urge the House to consider 
carefully this report. If we give this a 
5-year trial period, I am confident that 
many problems will appear that have not 
yet been considered. We will then be in 
a position to judge whether women 
should become a part of the Regular 
Military Establishment. Disability sta- 
tistics will then be available for fair 
evaluation. Rotation of shore and sea 
billets will be clearly established. Ques- 
tions of costs and segregation of the 
sexes will be made clear. And, finally, 
we will then be in a position to determine 
whether or not a separate branch of the 
service for women exclusively should be 
established. I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my grave doubts as to the ad- 
visability of thisreport. It is not a ques- 
tion of women’s rights or equality of the 
sexes; it involves our armed forces and 
should be carefully analyzed. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In view of the gen- 
tleman’s long experience on the com- 
mittee, I think his observations should 
carry a great deal of weight and should 
be given great consideration. But I 
would like to ask the gentleman this: 
Where will we be if this bill is enacted, in 
case selective service is adopted, with ref- 
erence to its application to the drafting 
of women? 

Mr. COLE of New York. According 
to the terms of the Selective Service Act, 
it applies only to male citizens. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. But if you are going 
to carry this out logically, then it should 
apply likewise to the drafting of women? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man is entirely right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. DoIun- 
derstand that if this conference report 
should be voted down, existing law would 
provide for the continuance of the Re- 
serve components in which women are 
admitted? 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true, 
insofar as the Navy is concerned. It is 
not true of the Women’s Army Corps, 
which expires on June 30 of this year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But that 
could be extended. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It could be 
very easily extended. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Coe] has 
expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill came be- 
fore the House, I supported the version 
of the bill which came out of the House 
Armed Services Committee. I support- 
ed it because it bore the approval of 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
I recognize, however, that a serious 
problem existed in the service with refer- 
ence to the WAVES and WAC’s and other 
women components of the armed forces, 
and that the House bill did not entirely 
solve that problem. 

Mr. Speaker, during the war the WAC’s 
were first organized as a part of the War 
Department. 

When the WAC’s were first organized 
they bore the initials WAAC, Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. Subsequently 
they were called the WAC. The dif- 
ference between the two was this, that 
initially the WAC’s were placed in the 
War Department but were not made a 
part of the Army itself. Experience soon 
showed that a problem existed under 
these circumstances and the Congress 
decided in its wisdom to make them a 
part of the Army itself in wartime. In 
time the number of women in the WAC’s 
reached the high figure of 112,000, if my 
memory serves me correctly. They were 
able and in my opinion rendered mag- 
nificent service to the Nation. 

On the other hand, in the Navy the 
WAVES were placed in the Reserves and 
were called to active service during time 
of war. Ithink the WAVES likewise per- 
formed an outstanding service to the 
Nation and certainly are entitled to the 
plaudits of our people for what they did 
during the time of great emergency just 
passed. Demobilization now has oc- 
curred. Our armed services have 
reached a low point as far as numbers 
are concerned, and we are trying to 
place the women’s components on a 
stabilized, more permanent basis. The 
armed forces have now a rather small 
group of Waves and Wacs and members 
of the other women’s components of the 
armed services and they are in the posi- 
tion that they do not know what their 
future is going to be. The WAC’s will go 
out of existence within a very short time 
unless some legislation is enacted putting 
them into the Army itself on a more 
permanent basis. I favor that. It op- 
erates on the same principle as em- 
ployees who work in our offices. We have 
to give our employees assurance that 
they are on a permanent basis or we do 
not get good, efficient, competent help. 
We must satisfy them in advance that 
they are not going to be there only tem- 
porarily. Unless we put these young 
women into the permanent establishment 
they have no assurance as to the future, 
but are subject to any whim of Congress 
in failing to appropriate sufficient funds 
or any whim of the War Department, the 
Navy Department or the Air Force in 
any change in policy regarding the use 
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of women in the armed forces, all of 
which will affect their future. Otherwise 
they have no feeling of permanency or 
stability. They are entitled to more con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is there any 
reason why that assurance with respect 
to permanency of position, making it a 
career which all agree is an important 
consideration, why that could not be 
given to these women in a civilian status 
rather than a military status? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes; we have studied 
that very carefully, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
in whose judgment I have a great deal of 
confidence. I have seen him work on the 
Armed Services Committee and he is al- 
ways sincere in his attitude and firm in 
his judgment. I commend him for his 
work there; but there is a big difference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself four additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it was found that you 
could get people to serve in a civilian 


_ Status—good, competent people; you can 


let them select their own housing and 
local adjustments, but there is one thing 
I was convinced could not be obtained in 
reference to civilian employees and that 
was mobility. The reason for the estab- 
lishment of the WAC’s and the WAVES 
was to give that organization mobility, 
the power to move on short notice from 
one position to another or from one point 
of the country to another on short notice. 
Suppose there are in the WAC’s a num- 
ber of young women from my own dis- 
trict down in Louisiana. If they are ci- 
vilian employees they are not going to 
come willingly to Washington. If they 
are military employees, they will be 
ordered up here. They are so adjusting 
their lives that they will be easily mobile 
and easily able to go from one part of the 
country to the other. That is something 
you cannot get from civilian employees. 
There is no way to do it otherwise. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. Does this legislation make 
any provision for maternity leave for 
these permanent regular establishment 
women? 

_ BROOKS. Not in this particular 
bill. 

Mr. BUCK. How does the gentleman 
contemplate that will be handled, as- 
suming a person is a Regular Army of- 
ficer? 

Mr. BROOKS. It will be handled in 
the same way it was handled during the 
late war. The gentleman is familiar with 
that situation. The gentleman does not 
take the position that that fact would 
militate against the use of women in 
the War Department or in the armed 
forces? 

Mr. BUCK. During the war in case of 
pregnancy the woman was discharged 
from the service. 
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Mr. BROOKS. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. BUCK. That would be the case 
under this legislation? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, wili 
the gentleman yield? I understand the 
gentleman says this is a matter of 
employment. : 

Mr. BROOKS. No; I did not intend 
to say that, I will say to the gentle- 
man. It is a matter of mobility, getting 
these young women in an organization 
so that if they are needed in one part 
of the country they will be available; if 
they are needed in another part of the 
country they will be available. ‘You can- 
not get that in civilian employment. 
You can get it in organizational employ- 
ment such as this would be. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
bill has absolutely nothing to do with 
the drafting of women. It is entirely 
voluntary. It will have nothing to do 
with the drafting of women later on. 
That will be an entirely separate matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts for her ob- 
servation. I do not see how we can go 
before the country and tell the people 
we have done our level best to get people 
voluntarily into the armed forces, yet 
refuse to accept these young women who 
rendered such a competent service in 
time of emergency. If we sit here and 
refuse to accept them, then tell the 
country we must have selective service, 
we have to have compulsion in the armed 
forces and we refuse to select thousands 
of young women who are willing and 
able to perform the services, I do not 
see how we can justify that before the 
country. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. -I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Why cannot women 
or girls perform these duties without 
putting a uniform on? 

Mr. BROOKS. I just explained that 
to the gentleman. You cannot get mo- 
bility unless you put these young women 
in uniform and put them in housing 
where they are segregated from the rest 
of the population. You do not have the 
facility to move them from one position 
in one part of the country to another 
part of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. ANpDREWs]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, tod be sure, this bill presented 
a rather difficult proposition to the 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee from the start. This is a conference 
report and I may say it was agreed to 
by 6 out of the 7 House conferees. 

The real difference between the origi- 
nal Senate position and the House posi- 
tion was that the Senate provided that 


all of the Wacs, Waves, -and so forth, 
would be taken into the service and the 
House after some consideration of the 
situation passed the bill in a form that 
would put them in as part of the Re- 
serves. 

In the conference we took into con- 
sideration the fact that some 160,000 
Reserve officers were considered for 
some 25,600 positions and that some 
25,000 applied for 10,000 positions in the 
Navy and that some 6,000 Marine Re- 
serves applied for only 2,000 commis- 
sions given in the Marines. 

It is not true that there is no prece- 
dent, because for some time women have 
been commissioned in the Army and the 
Navy Nurse Corps. In a sense it is a 
housekeeping position. All these posi- 
tions that will be filled by women at the 
present time are of a so-called house- 
keeping nature such as your excellent 
secretaries in many of your offices or 
women in Official capacities as stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and telephone operators, 
women that men would have to replace. 
As has been said here, if they were re- 
placed by men, it would take that many 
men away from active duty of the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Force, who 
hold those positions by virtue of enlist- 
ment or the draft. It has been said 
that they would have to be drafted. 

The mere fact that women are now 
serving in the Nurse Corps of the Army 
or the Navy is no reason why they should 
be included in the draft. There is noth- 
ing in the draft to that effect, and the 
word is not used anywhere in connection 
with the draft, and there is no possibility 
thet it would be. It seems what this bill 
does, it establishes a ratio as was estab- 
lished in the case of enlisted men and 
Reserve officers, and over a period of 
years they would be screened, and you 
would have competition. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York if his com- 
mittee took into consideration the differ- 
ence of having women in peacetime or 
women in wartime in the service? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Yes, we 
did. Of course, the alternative would be 
that in many jobs you would have civil- 
service employees, and we would have less 
control over them than we would have 
with the enlisted personnel, and the cost 
would be greater. For instance, we ob- 
viate the time and one-half for overtime, 
and the statistics show that very few 
women would be willing to take the as- 
signments which women in the service 
are obliged to take and are willing to take 
under orders. There are many outlying 
bases, such as in Germany and Japan, 
where women are serving today, to which 
bases you could not get civil-service em- 
ployees to go. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the reason, 
then, is money? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. No; it 
is not money. It is the fact that those 
women are in the service. They received 
their indoctrination in the service and 


they are accustomed to the officers un- 
der whom they work, and in the long run 
they make better servants than the civil- 
service employees, and they relieve a man 
who would otherwise be training for ac- 
tive duty. 

Mr.BUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUCK. In furtherance of the 
question I asked the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I have been advised that any 
woman member of the armed services 
would be discharged in the event of preg- 
nancy, and therefore you are going to 
defeat the very purpose of building up a 
career service among those women, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Not 
necessarily. That is only the gentle- 
man’s opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
when this bill was origin: lly presented 
to the House Committee on the Armed 
Services, I joined with other members 
of the committee in supporting it. How- 
ever, after several executive sessions of 
the committee, I joined others on the 
committee in the thought that the bill 
should provide that the WAVES, WAC’s, 
Marinettes, and SPARS should become 
part of the Reserves rather than the 
Regular Establishment. The bill was 
brought to the floor and, if my memory 
serves me correctly, we debated it for 
2 hours and by an overwhelming voice 
vote the bill passed. Then, of course, the 
bill went to conference. The conferees 
of the House have bowed to the Senate, 
and we are today being asked to accept 
the Senate version of the bill, which 
makes the WAVES, WAC’s, and so forth, 
part of the Regular Establishment. I 
resent the fact that we have to throw 
away 2 hours of debate and bow to the 
wishes of the body on the other side of 
the Capitol. 

I feel that the House should know that 
there is a lot of opposition to this bill 
on the part of officers and the enlisted 
men of the Navy. There are some in 
this House who served in the Navy as 
officers, and they will not deny and can- 
not deny the fact that for every job 
ashore filled by a Wave officer you deny 
a male officer, who, after several years 
at sea, the right to come ashore and 
occupy such an assignment. My asso- 
ciations with officers of the Navy, espe- 
cially at sea, have convinced me that 
the officer who is at sea, lives for the day 
when his tour of duty at sea expires, so 
he can be assigned to a job ashore, thus 
permitting him to be with his family. 
Therefore, if we establish Waves in all 
jobs ashore, we will deny such officers at 
sea the right to come ashore for such an 
assignment. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. ELSTON. The point has been 
made that we have the nurses’ organiza- 
tion in the Army. It is a fact, however, 
is it not, that we had a nurses’ organ- 
ization in the Army for a great many 
years before it became permanent? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Thatis correct. We 
have a similar nurses’ organization for 
the Navy. 

Let me point out the position of the 
enlisted man. There is not a member 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices who has not received a telephone call 
or a call in person from enlisted men ob- 
jecting to the idea of having to take 
orders from a WAVE officer. Put your- 
self in the position of an enlisted man 
and I am sure you will agree with them. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BRADLEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I think he well and truly 
represents the feelings of the officers and 
enlisted men of the service. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I could do nothing 
else. If I did, I would certainly be dis- 
regarding the wishes of many of my ship- 
mates in the Navy. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. It was found a number 
of years ago that even the nurses’ organ- 
ization had such serious problems that 
the law had to be changed so as to make 
the nurses’ organization part of the Reg- 
ular Army. The gentleman is familiar 
with that. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. Until the amendment 
to the law about 4 or 5 years ago, the 
nurses had only equal status with those 
in the Army, rather than the same status. 
The law had to be changed. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I favored giving the 
nurses of the Army and the Navy perma- 
nent status, but I feel that nurses can- 
not be compared to or put on the same 
basis with the WAVE officers. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. RocEers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to take this time 
to explain what I hear from the enlisted 
men. They feel that it is a matter of 
justice. to do this. The women served 
during the war. Some of the women 
were killed. They were ready to do what 
was required of them, just as they are 
today. Many statements from enlisted 
men come to me. It seems to me this is 
the American way of doing, and it is the 
way my colleagues have always done. 
They are not Germans and they treat 
women on an equal basis. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There 
were a great many men who were in the 
Reserves who lost their lives during the 
war, too. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is very true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me you cannot adopt this proposal 
and escape the logic of following through 


by including women when you adopt 
either a draft or a UMT bill. 


Mrs. 


ROGERS of 


Massachusetts. 


That is an entirely different proposition 


from this, as I see it. 


There is nothing 


in this bill that would require a draft of 


women. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 


If you 


take the first the other will follow. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very sure that the drafting of women 
will not follow this step. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CoLe of New 
York) there were—ayes 46, noes 52. 


Mr. SHAFER. 


Mr. Speaker, I object 


to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 
The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 206, nays 133, 


answered 


“present” 1, not voting 91, as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 

Allen, Calif. 
Allen, La. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, N. Y. 


Auchincloss 
Bakewell 
Bates, Ky 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 

Beall 
Beckworth 


Bennett, Mich. 


Bennett, Mo. 
Blackney 
Bland 
Blatnik 
Bloom 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La 
Bolton 
Boykin 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carson 

Case, N. J. 
Celler 
Chadwick 
Clason 

Cole, Kans, 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Courtney 
Cox 

Cravens 
Cunningham 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
D'Ewart 
Dingell 
Domengeaux 
Donohue 
Douglas 
Eaton 
Elsaesser 
Engel, Mich. 
Evins 


[Roll No. 89] 


YEAS—206 


Fallon 
Fisher 
Flannagan 
Fletcher 
Foote 
Forand 
Fulton 
Gambie 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Gearhart 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Hagen 

Hale 

Halleck 
Hand 

Hardy 
Harless, Ariz. 
Harris 
Harrison 
Havenner 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hedrick 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Holmes 
Hope 

Huber 
Isacson 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash. 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Wash. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 


LeCompte 
Lesinski 


Lichtenwalter 
Lodge 
Lucas 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMahon 
Madden 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
Meade, Ky. 
Meade, Md. 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Conn. 
Miller, Md. 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Murdock 
Murray Tenn. 
Norblad 
Norton 
O'Brien 
O’Konski 
Pace 
Patman 
Patterson 
Peden 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Phillips, Tenn. 
Pickett 
Preston 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Ramey 
Rayburn 
Richards 
Rivers 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rohrbough 
Rooney 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
St. George 
Sasscer 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Seely-Brown 
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Shafer 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Somers 
Spence 
Stanley 
Thomas, Tex. 


Allen, Il. 
Andersen 

H. Carl 
Andresen, 

August H. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Banta 
Barrett 
Bell 
Bishop 
Bonner 
Bradley 
Bramblett 
Brehm 
Brophy 
Brown, Chio 
Buck 
Buffett 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, 
Camp 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Clevenger 
Coffin 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Cotton 
Crawford 
Crow 
Curtis 
Davis, Wis. 
Devitt 
Dondero 
Eberharter 
Ellis 
Elston 
Feighan 
Fellows 
Fenton 


Vis. 


Thompson 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Welch 


NAYS—133 


Gallagher 
Gillette 
Gillie 

Goff 

Gossett 
Graham 
Granger 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Harness, Ind. 
Harvey 

Hess 

Hill 

Hobbs 
Hoffman 
Horan 

Hull 

Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ind 
Jonkman 


Kersten, Wis. 
Landis 

La ham 

Le. cvre 
Lemke 
Lewis, Ohio 
Love 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McGarvey 
McMillan, S. C. 
McMillen, Ill. 
Mack 
MacKinnon 
Macy 
Mathews 
Meyer 
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Wigglesworth 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Wolverton 
Wood 

Worley 
Youngblood 


Miller, Nebr. 
Mitchell 
Murray, Wis. 
Nicholson 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Phillips, Calif. 
Poage 
Potter 

Potts 

Rains 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reed, Ill. 
Rees 

Reeves 

Rich 
Riehlman 
Rizley 
Rockwell 
Ross 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scrivner 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 
Tibbott 

Vail 

Van Zandt 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Wheeler 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wolcott 
Woodruff 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 


Reed, N. Y. 


Anderson, Calif. Hart 


Barden 
Bender 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Carroll 
Chapman 
Chiperfie!d 
Clark 
Clippinger 
Combs 
Cooper 
Crosser 
Dawson, Ill. 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dorn 
Doughton 
Durham 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Engle, Calif. 
Fernandez 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Fuller 

Gore 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hall, 


Hartley 
Heffernan 
Holifield 
Javits 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Okla 
Johnson, Tex. 
Kearney 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Keogh 

King 
Knutson 
Lane 

Lea 

Lewis, Ky. 
Ludlow 
Lusk 

Mason 
Miller, Calif. 
Monroney 
Multer 
Mundt 
Nixon 

Nodar 
Norrell 


Edwin Arthur O'Toole 


Hall, 
Leonard W. 


Owens 
Pfeifer 


NOT VOTING—91 


Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poulson 
Powell 
Regan 

Riley 
Robertson 
Sadowski 
Scoblick 
Scott, Hardie 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Stigler 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Teague 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tollefson 
Towe 
Twyman 
West 
Whitaker 
Whittington 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Cooper for, with Mr. Reed of New York 


against. 


Additional general pairs: 
Mr. Towe with Mr. Hart. 
Mr. Noda: with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Sundstrom with Mr. O’Toole. 
Mrs. Smith of Maine with Mr. King. 
Mr. Mundt with Mr. Heffernan. 
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Mr, Short with Mr. Kefauver. 

Mr. Hardie Scott with Mr. Pfeifer. 

Mr. Kearney with Mrs. Lusk. 

Mr. Jenkins of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mil- 
ler of California. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall with Mr. Monroney, 

Mr. Bender with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Multer. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Crosser. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Chap- 
man, 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr. Smith of Ohio with Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Gwynne of Iowa with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Holi- 
field. 

Mr. Clippinger with Mr, Barden. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Ploeser with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Plumley with Mr, Riley. 

Mr. Owens with Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Twyman with Mr. Whitaker. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Nixon with Mr. Smathers. 


Mr. BaKEweELt changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Wotcott changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Brown of Ohio changed his vote 
from “yea’’ to “nay.” 

Mr. Jones of Alabama changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr, Cetter changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Jarman changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Morris changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Mr. Cooper. I voted 


“no.” I withdraw my vote and answer 
“present.” 

Mr. Drincett changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
PARK 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 5816, an 
act to amend the act of April 25, 1947, 
relating to the establishment of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 8, line 16, strike out all after “9,” 
down to and including “line” in line 23 and 
insert “thence continuing northerly to the 
southeast corner of Government lot 9, sec- 
tion 5, township 140 north, range 102 west; 
thence northwesterly to the northwest cor- 
ner of Government lot 2 in said section 5; 
thence westerly.” 

Page 4, line 21, strike out all after “thence” 
over to and including “corner” in line 14, 
page 5, and insert “southerly along the west 
line of said section 20 to the northwest cor- 
ner of the southwest quarter of section 20; 
thence easterly to the northwest corner of 
the southeast quarter of section 20; thence 
southerly to the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of said section 20; thence 
easterly along the north lines of section 29 
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and section 28, to the northeast corner of 
section 28; township 141 north, range 101 
west; thence southerly along the west line 
of section 27, township 141 north, range 101 
west, to the southwest corner of said section 
27; thence easterly along the north lines of 
sections 34, 35, and 36 to the northeast cor- 
ner of section 36, township 141 north, range 
101 west; thence southerly along the east 
line of said section 36 to the southwest cor- 
ner of section 31, township 141 north, range 
100 west; thence easterly to the southeast 
corner of said section 31; thence southeast- 
erly along a line to the northwest corner.” 

Page 6, line 22, strike out all after “west;” 
down to and including “acres” in line 25 
and insert “and those parts of lot 1 and the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
section 5, township 143 north, range 102 
west, that lie north and east of a line run- 
ning diagonally from the northwest corner 
of said lot 1 to the southeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of said section 5.” 

Page 7, after line 2 insert: 

“Sec. 2. Administrative jurisdiction over 
any of such lands that the Secretary of the 
Interfor finds are not required for exchange 
purposes as herein provided may be con- 
veyed to other Federal agencies by the 
Secretary of the Interior without exchange 
of funds, or if such lands are not required 
by other Federal agencies they may be con- 
veyed to the State of North Dakota without 
reimbursement to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION FACILITIES 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 6407) to encourage the develop- 
ment of an international air-trans- 
portation system adapted to the needs 
of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense, and for other purposes; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6407) to encourage the development of an 
international § air-transportation system 
adapted to the needs of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘International Aviation Facilities Act.’ 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

“(1) The term ‘Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee’ means the committee established by Ex- 
ecutive Order Numbered 9781, dated Septem- 
ber 19, 1946, or such successor agency or agen- 
cies as may exercise the same or equivalent 
powers whether created by Executive order 
or legislative enactment. 

“(2) The term ‘airport property’ means any 
property, real or personal, or any interest 
therein, used or useful, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with the administration, op- 
eration, or maintenance of an airport, in- 
cluding but not limited to (1) land; (2) run- 
ways, strips, taxiways, and parking aprons; 
(3) buildings, structures, improvements, and 
facilities, whether or not used in connection 
with the landing and take-off of aircraft; 
and (4) equipment (including parts and 
components thereof), furniture, vehicles, and 
supplies,” 

“(3) The term ‘airway property’ means any 
property, real or personal, or any interest 
therein, used or useful, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with the administration, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of any ground installa- 
tion, facility, or equipment (including parts 
and components thereof) necessary or desir- 
able for the orderly and safe operation of air 
traffic, including but not limited to air navi- 
gation, air-traffic control, airway communi- 
cations, and meteorological facilities. 

“(4) The term ‘foreign territory’ means 
any area of land or water over which no na- 
tion or a nation other than the United States 
exercises the incidents of sovereignty (includ- 
ing territory of undetermined sovereignty 
and the high seas), any area of land or water 
temporarily under military occupation by the 
United States, and any area of land or water 
occupied or administered by the United 
States or any other nation under any inter- 
national agreement. 


“ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION, IN FOREIGN 
TERRITORY, OF FACILITIES RELATED TO AVIATION 


“Sec. 3. After consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee and subject to con- 
currence of the Secretary of State, and with 
due regard for the objectives of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘Administrator’) and the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, within their respective 
fields, are authorized, by contract or other- 
wise, to acquire, establish, and construct air- 
port property and airway property in foreign 
territory: Provided, however, That, except in 
the case of airport property transferred un- 
der section 8, no airport (as defined in sec- 
tion 1 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended) may be acquired, established, or 
constructed under authority of this section 
unless funds for such purpose have been spe- 
cifically appropriated by the Congress. 


“TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS IN AERO- 
NAUTICAL AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


“Src. 4. Subject to the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, the Administrator and the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, within their 
respective flelds, are authorized within or 
outside the United States to train foreign 
nationals directly, or in conjunction with 
any other United States Government agency, 
or through any United States public or private 
agency (including any State or municipal 
educational institution), or through any in- 
ternational organization, in aeronautical and 
related subjects essential to the orderly and 
safe operation of civil aircraft. 


“ACCEPTANCE OF FUNDS FOR FACILITIES SUPPLIED 
OR SERVICES PERFORMED FOR A FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENT OR AN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
“Src. 5. The Administrator and the Chief 

of the Weather Bureau, respectively, are au- 

thorized to accept, on behalf of the United 

States, funds from any foreign government 

or from any international organization as 
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payment for any facilities supplied or services 
performed for such government or interna- 
tional organization by the Administrator or 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, under authority of this 
Act or the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, including the operation of airport 
property and airway property in such coun- 
tries, the training of foreign nationals, the 
rendering of technical assistance and advice 
to such countries, and the performance of 
other similar services. Funds so received 
may be credited (A) to appropriations cur- 
rent at the time the expenditures are to be 
or have been paid, (B) to appropriations cur- 
rent at the time such amounts are received, 
or (C) in part as provided under clause (A) 
and in part as provided under clause (B). 


“TRANSFER OF AIRPORT PROPERTY OR AIRWAY 
PROPERTY TO A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OR AN 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


“Sec. 6. With the unanimous approval of 
the Air Coordinating Committee, the Admin- 
istrator or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
as the case may be, upon request of the for- 
eign government involved or of any inter- 
national organization, may transfer any air- 
port property or airway property operated 
and maintained by him within foreign terri- 
tory, pursuant to the provisions of this Act, 
to the foreign government involved or to any 
international organization. The Adminis- 
trator or the Chief of the Weather Bureau, as 
the case may be, is authorized to make such 
transfer upon such terms and conditions as 
he deems proper, including provision for re- 
ceiving, on behalf of the United States, such 
payment or other consideration for the prop- 
erty so transferred as may be agreed upon 
through negotiations with the foreign gov- 
ernment or international organization in- 
volved. 


“FACILITIES, SERVICE, AND PROPERTY IN THE 
CANAL ZONE AND IN THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


“Sec. 7. (a) Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator is 
authorized to provide air navigation, com- 
munications, and air traffic control facilities 
and services in the Canal Zone and the 
Republic of Panama and to do all things 
necessary in connection with the operation 
and maintenance thereof. 

“(b) In exercising and performing his 
powers and duties under this section, the 
Administrator shall do so consistently with 
any obligation assumed by the United States 
in any treaty, convention, or agreement that 
may be in force between the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. 

“(c) Any department of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment is authorized in its dis- 
cretion to transfer without charge therefor 
to the Administrator any airport property or 
airway property or other real or personal 
property which (1) is located in the Canal 
Zone or the Republic of Panama, and (2) is 
determined by the Administrator to be, or 
likely to become, useful in carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(d) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion may be exercised without regard to sec- 
tions 3 and 8 (a) of this Act. 


“TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY FROM THE 
NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE WEATHER BUREAU 


“Sec. 8. (a) When considered consistent 
with the needs of national defense, and sub- 
ject to such conditions, if any, as may be 
agreed upon in specific cases between the 
parties, any department of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment is authorized to transfer 
at its discretion to the Administrator, with- 
out charge therefore, airport property and 
airway property, exclusive of meteorological 
facilities, installed by or in the possession of 
such department in territory (including 
Alaska) outside the continental limits of the 
United States, which such department has 
found to be no longer required exclusively 
for military purposes and which in the 
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opinion of the Administrator are, or are 
likely to become, necessary for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. Transfer of prop- 
erty in foreign territory shall be made here- 
under only after consultation with the Air 
Coordinating Committee. 

“(b) When considered consistent with the 
needs of national defense, and subject to 
such conditions, if any, as may be agreed 
upon in specific cases between the parties, 
any department of the National Military 
Establishment is authorized to transfer at 
its discretion to the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau without charge therefor, meteorologi- 
cal facilities installed by or in the possession 
of such department in territory (including 
Alaska) outside the continental limits of the 
United States, which such department has 
found to be no longer required exclusively 
for military purposes, and which, in the 
opinion of the Chief of the Weather Bureau 
are, or are likely to become, necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Trans- 
fer of property in foreign territory shall be 
made hereunder only after consultation with 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

“(c) All property transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce under the provisions 
of Executive Order 9709, dated March 29, 
1946, and Executive Order 9797, dated Novem- 
ber 6, 1946, and which is in the possession of 
the Department of Commerce o2 the date of 
the enactment of this act shall be considered 
as property transferred pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 


“AUTHORITY TO RETAKE PROPERTY TRANSFERRED 
UNDER SECTION 7 OR 8 


“Sec. 9. When necessary to meet military 
requirements, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the department which made the 
transfer, such department is authorized im- 
mediately to retake any property transferred 
under section 7 or section 8, together with 
any improvements or additions made there- 
to: Provided, That the Secretary of such de- 
partment, upon the recommendation of the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, as the case may be, is authorized in 
any case to waive any right or privilege con- 
ferred or reserved by this section. In the 
event property is retaken which incorporates 
improvements or additions not made at Gov- 
ernment expense, reasonable compensation 
shall be paid to the person or persons who 
made such improvements or additions, or to 
their successors in interest. The Secretary 
of the department which made the transfer, 
or his duly authorized representative, shall 
determine, for purposes of this section, what 
is reasonable compensation for such im- 
provements or additions. 


“POWERS OF ADMINISTRATOR AND CHIEF OF 
WEATHER BUREAU WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
AIRPORT PROPERTY AND AIRWAY PROPERTY 


“Sec. 10. (a) With regard to airport prop- 
erty and airway property in territory (in- 
cluding Alaska) outside the continental 
limits of the United States which he has ac- 
quired pursuant to this Act or any other pro- 
vision of law, the Administrator is empowered 
and directed to do and perform, by contract 
or otherwise, all acts and things necessary or 
incident to their consolidation, operation, 
protection, maintenance, improvement, and 
administration, including but not limited to 
the power (1) to adapt, from time to time, 
such properties to the needs of civil aero- 
nautics by construction, installation, re- 
engineering, relocation, or otherwise; (2) to 
make and amend such reasonable rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary to the 
proper exercise of the powers granted by this 
section; (3) to lease under such conditions 
as he may deem proper and for such periods 
as may be desirable (not to exceed twenty 
years) space or property for purposes essen- 
tial or appropriate to their consolidation, 
operation, protection, and administration 
under this Act; (4) to contract for, or to 
provide directly for, the sale of fuel, oil, 
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equipment, food and supplies, hotel accom- 
modations, and other facilities and services 
necessary or desirable for the operation and 
administration of such properties; (5) to 
make just and reasonable charges for aero- 
nautical services (including but not limited 
to landing fees and fees for the use of com- 
munication services); and (6) to acquire, by 
purchase or otherwise, real or personal prop- 
erty, or interests therein, which he may con- 
sider necessary for the purposes of this sec- 
tion. Any person who knowingly and will- 
fully violates any rule or regulation issued 
by the Administrator under clause (2) of this 
section, if such violation is committed in any 
area under the civil jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $500 or to 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or 
to both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(b) With regard to meteorological facili- 
ties in territory (including Alaska) outside 
the continental limits of the United States 
which he has acquired pursuant to this Act 
or any other provision of law, the Chief of 
the Weather Bureau is vested with all powers 
to consolidate, operate, protect, maintain, 
improve, and administer granted the Ad- 
ministrator by subsection (a) with respect 
to facilities the latter has acquired. 

“(c) All funds received under this section, 
as a result. of direct sale or charge by the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau and which, in the judgment of the 
Administrator or the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, as the case may be, are equivalent 
to the cost, including handling charges, of 
the fuel, oil, equipment, food, supplies, serv- 
ices, shelter, or other assistance or services 
sold or furnished shall be credited to the 
appropriation from which the cost thereof 
was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. 

“(d) The provisions of section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 
5), shall not apply to any of the leases or 
contracts made by the Administrator or the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. 


“UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES OF 
OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


“Sec. 11. The Administrator and the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau are authorized and 
directed, in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, insofar as they find it practicable, 
to arrange for the use of appropriate facili- 
ties or services of other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to reimburse any such 
agency for such service out of funds ap- 
propriated to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration or the Weather Bureau, as the case 
may be, to the end that personnel and fa- 
cilities of existing United States Government 
agencies shall be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible advantage and not be unnecessarily 
duplicated. Any agency of the United States 
Government receiving any such request is 
hereby authorized to furnish such facilities 
or to perform such services. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to catry out the provisions of this 
Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 
CaRL HINSHAW, 
Leonarp W. HALL, 
CLARENCE F. Lea, 
J. Percy PRIEST, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Owen BREWSTER, 
HOMER CAPEHART, 
By Owen Brewster, 
ALBERT HAWKES, 
By Owen BREWSTER, 
Ep C. JOHNSON, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6407) to encourage 
the development of an international air- 
transportation system adapted to the needs 
of the foreign commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all 
after the enacting clause of the House bill 
and inserted matter in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which did not differ greatly from the 
provisions of the House bill. 

Sections 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 12 of the con- 
ference substitute are the same as the corre- 
sponding provisions of both the House bill 
and the Senate amendment. 

In section 3 of the House bill it was pro- 
vided that the authority to acquire, establish, 
or construct airport property or airway prop- 
erty in foreign territory could be exercised 
only where appropriations had been made 
specifically for such purpose. In the con- 
ference substitute this limitation has been 
replaced by a less restrictive provision that, 
except in the case of airport property trans- 
ferred under section 8, no airport (as defined 
in section 1 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended) may be acquired, estab- 
lished, or constructed under authority of the 
section unless funds for such purpose have 
been specifically appropriated by the Con- 
gress. The provision in the comparable sec- 
tion in the Senate amendment which would 
have permitted acquisition, establishment, 
or construction of airport property or air- 
way property in the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States has not been in- 
cluded. In section 3 of the conference sub- 
stitute the words “and to conduct related 
services” have been omitted as unnecessary in 
view of the provisions of section 10. 

With reference to sections 4 and 5 of the 
conference substitute, the committee of con- 
ference has taken cognizance of the provi- 
sions of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.), by which the Secretary 
of State, among other things, is authorized 
“to utilize, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the services, facilities, and personnel of 
the other Government agencies,” for the 
training of nationals of other governments; 
and, under certain conditions, to accept 
funds from other governments in connection 
with such training. It is the committee’s spe- 
cific intent, in recommending this proposed 
legislation, that no training program shall 
be undertaken pursuant to section 4 which 
is considered by the Secretary of State to 
be in conflict with the purposes of the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948. 

By clause (5) of section 10 (a) of the House 
bill, the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
was authorized, in connection with the ad- 
ministration of airport property and airway 
property, “to make just and reasonable 
charges for aeronautical services (including 
fees and use of navigational aids, communi- 
cation services and landing facilities and sim- 
ilar services”, In the conference substitute 
this clause is changed to read “to make just 
and reasonable charges for aeronautical serv- 
ices (including but not limited to landing 
fees and fees for the use of communication 
services)”. 

Subsection (d) of section 10 of the confer- 
ence substitute, making section 3709 of the 
Revised Statues inapplicable to leases or con- 
tracts made under this legislation, was not 
in the bill as it passed the House but was 
contained in the Senate amendment, 

Section 11 of the conference substitute au- 
thorizes and directs the Administrator and 
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the Chief of the Weather Bureau, in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act, insofar 
as they find it practicable, to arrange for the 
use of appropriate facilities or services of 
other United States agencies, on a reimburs- 
able basis. Essentially the same provision was 
in both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment, the only difference being that in the 
House bill (as in the conference substitute) 
it was mandatory, and in the Senate amend- 
ment it was permissive. In the conference 
substitute a sentence has been added to 
make it perfectly clear that Government 
agencies will have authority to furnish facili- 
ties and services under the arrangements 
contemplated by the section. 

Cxas. A. WOLVERTON, 

CarL HINSHAw, 

LEONARD W. HALL, 

CLARENCE F, LEa, 

J. Percy PRIEST, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a poem. 

Mr. DINGELL asked and was granted 
permission to insert in the Appendix of 
the REcorD a statement from a Customs 
employee as a part of his remarks. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (S. 1676) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to proceed with 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 


WATER FILTRATION PLANT AT HIGHLAND 
PALLS, N. Y. 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts pre- 
sented a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H. R. 2359) to author- 
ize the payment of a lump sum, in the 
amount of $100,000, to the village of 
Highland Palls, N. Y., as a contribution 
toward the cost of construction of a 
water filtration plant, and for other pur- 
poses. 

NAVY PUBLIC WORKS BILL 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6341) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6341, with 
Mr. Keere in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to announce that when the Committee 
rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] had 33 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Sasscer] had 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 4 minutes for 
the purpose of answering questions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts whether or not it is proposed to 
offer an amendment to the bill in section 
3, to make the limitations on family quar- 
ters for the Navy authorized by this bill 
conform to the limitation which was 
adopted in the recent authorization bill 
for military construction for the Army 
and the Air Force? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I have such an emendment at 
hand, and I do intend to offer it at the 
appropriate time, because the bill as 
amended provides for a limitation on 
quarters to 1,080 square feet which will 
result in a saving in the bill itself of 
$1,206,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And will 
provide the same treatment for all 
branches of the service? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Pre- 
cisely as in the Army public-works bill 
that we considered a week or so ago. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if the bill is passed carrying $12,000,000 
for the air base at Annapolis, if he is go- 
ing to do what he can to prohibit the 
Navy from making that the great grand 
affair they are talking about now, as one 
of the greatest airports the Nation has 
ever seen by having stores, theaters, and 
everything that does not belong to 
airports. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the question the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania brings up is with re- 
gard to the so-called naval air station at 
Sandy Point, Md., next to the Naval 
Academy, which will be used for the pur- 
pose of indoctrination of midshipmen at 
the Academy. The project itself was 
subject to rigid scrutiny by the Armed 
Services Committee of the House over a 
long period of time. The committee has 
held several meetings, and we are fully 
convinced from what the naval authori- 
ties say that the ultimate cost will be 
$12,000,000. We do not intend to enlarge 
the project. 

Mr. RICH. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, It seems to me that 
the Army and Navy ought to get away 
from some of these grandicse things they 
are trying to do. Everything has to be 
glorified and glamorized. It is time these 


Mr. 


glorified projects were halted. They 
should have only the airport. 
Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, the more 
TI read about the expense of the military 
establishments of the country the more 
I favor agreement for international dis- 
armament.. Such costs are almost beyond 
the ability of any country to carry. 
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Apparently many Members of the 
House think we have reached the stage 
of push-button warfare. We voted for a 
70-group Air Force. We voted last week 
for Army installations. Today we are 
considering Navy installations. We just 
voted $7,000,000,000 in the regular appro- 
priation bill for the Army and the Air 
Force. Yet the draft bill, the bill to pro- 
vide the men to operate all these facili- 
ties, is still stalled in the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

The most disturbing feature about the 
bill now before us is its indication that 
there has not been unification of our 
armed forces. The Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force in many particulars are 
still operating as separate entities. Up 
in Jersey City, N. J., for example, is a 
firm known as M. W. Kellogg Co., me- 
chanical engineers. The Navy has one 
contract wich this company for develop- 
ment along a certain line. The Army 
has another contract with the same com- 
pany for almost identical work. The 
Army built for the company a laboratory 
for the testing of liquid fuel. Now it is 
proposed in the pending bill to erect 
another laboratory for this same sort of 
testing—one firm, two contracts, two 
separate laboratories. 

I suggest that a laboratory to test liquid 
rocket fuel should be located where 
rocket missiles are tested rather than in 
a congested metropolitan area such as 
Jersey City. Another consideration is 
this: This laboratory at Jersey City must 
be built sound proof and explosion proof 
due to its nearness to the city of New 
York. Location elsewhere would na- 
urally save taxpayers money. 

The Air Force, as per my understand- 
ing, has a splendid high-speed wind tun- 
nel in California; yet under this bill we 
are asked to construct two high-speed 
wind tunnels for the Navy. The Air 
Force must have one wind tunnel for the 
Air Force and the Navy must have two 
separate wind tunnels for the Navy. 

At Guam this bill carries $84,000,000 
for installations, including cold-storage 
facilities, warehouses, and so forth. Last 
week we appropriated $5,000,000 for the 
Air Force at Guam and $4,000,000 for the 
Army at Guam. In each case duplicate 
warehouses and cold-storage facilities 
were provided. 

We have unification in name only in 
the above-cited instances. 

Coming down to the Sandy Point Air 
Field at Annapolis, the chairman of the 
subcommittee has told us that it is pri- 
ority No. 5 on the Navy’s priority list. I 
wonder if the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee would tell what are priorities 1, 
2, 3, and 4? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Of 
course, the highest priorities would have 
to do with research and development and 
the defense of the country. Those are 
the first priorities. 

Mr. BUCK. Will the gentleman be 
specific? He has said that Sandy Point 
is No. 5. What are Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. As I 
said at the outset, the defenses of our 
country are obviously our first priorities. 
The development of our research organ- 
izations is a first priority. Every project 
in this bill is of top priority. That has 
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been determined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York five additional minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, we have 
in this bill dozens of research items. I 
gather that the gentleman does not know 
just what priorities 1, 2, 3, and 4 are. 
However, if Sandy Point Airfield is 
priority No. 5 and all the rest of the proj- 
ects rate lesser priorities, the great con- 
troversy as to the desirability of the 
Annapolis Airfield suggests that the 
items beyond No. 5 cannot be especially 
critical. 

There are a great many peculiar things 
about this Sandy Point Airport. We are 
told, in the first place, that the field is 
for flight indoctrination of midshipmen. 
This should call for an active location, 
yet they tell us that Andrews Field is 
too active. By that theory a nurse 
would be indoctrinated in her sick aunt’s 
bedroom rather than in a hospital. No 
midshipmen will handle airplane con- 
trols in this indoctrination course. For 
that reason the angle of danger is no 
factor. No valid reason has been given 
as to why Andrews Field would not meet 
this situation as well as a brand new 
$12,000,000 airfield in the vicinity of 
Annapolis. 

It is proposed that Sandy Point carry 
a runway of 10,000 feet. I wonder what 
sort of naval aircraft will need a runway 
of that length. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Why, the most 
modern aircraft, the jet-propelled air- 
craft of today and the jet-propelled air- 
craft of tomorrow. , 

Mr. BUCK. They require a 10,000- 
foot runway? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Absolutely, and 
any aviation construction engineer will 
tell you that they do not build any air 
strip today unless it is 10,000 feet long. 

Mr.BUCK. As part of the indoctrina- 
tion course of midshipmen, will they be 
flying these new jet planes? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not exactly. 

Mr. BUCK. Will they, be passengers 
in jet planes? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. 
there as students. 

Mr. BUCK. For what? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. To familiarize 
themselves with the general type of air- 
plane. 

Mr. BUCK. And that work could not 
adequately be done at the many other 
air fields which the Navy new maintains? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Certainly, it could 
be accomplished at Pensacola or at Sand 
Point, in the State of Washington. But, 
are you going to take the midshipmen all 
the way to Pensacola or to Sand Point 
and take them away from their classroom 
work? 

Mr. BUCK. You do not have any 
Navy air fields closer than Pensacola and 
Sand Point? . 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not for the purpose 
of instruction. 


They will be 
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Mr. BUCK. For what is Andrews 
Field used? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Andrews Field is 
an Army field. At the present time there 
are 178 planes based there: 83 P-80’s, 
active group; 25 P-47’s, National Guard; 
10 miscellaneous reserve planes; 50 ad- 
ministrative planes; and 10 Strateg’: 
Air Command planes. 

Mr. BUCK. How does the traffic there 
compare with traffic at Washington Air- 
port? ~ 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have no abso- 
lute figures on the traffic, but we do know 
that these groups that are stationed 
there at the moment are constantly using 
the runways for takeoff and for landing, 
and we know that the National Airport is 
used daily by commercial aircraft. 

Mr. BUCK. I was trying to get the 
comparative traffic density of the two 
airports. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has mentioned Andrews 
Field. It has often been mentioned dur- 
ing the discussion and the hearings on 
the bill, but the plain facts are that all 
the air fields around Washington, An- 
drews Field, Bolling Field, the Naval Air 
Field at Anacostia, and the National Air- 
port operate in a highly congested area. 
Insofar as Andrews Field is concerned, 
and about it being so overcrowded, the 
representative of the NATS, which is the 
Air Transport Command, recently, the 
exact date being May 7, wrote a letter to 
the Navy Chief of Operations in which 
they asked that authority be granted to 
use but a limited number of aircraft at 
that point, and that others should be 
based at Anacostia and Patuxent, due to 
the saturation point at that air field. 
In other words, it is an operational field, 
and we just cannot bring those boys 
from the Naval Academy to Andrews 
Field, 40 miles away, and then bring 
them into the midst of this dense air 
traffic where they have to operate 150 
hours a day. It is just out of the ques- 
tion, and anybody who has suggested 
Andrews Field just does not realize the 
facts. 

Mr. BUCK. Could they not be flown 
to Andrews Field? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Whether they could or not, they could 
not operate because of the crowded con- 
ditions there today, which is resulting in 
the NATS requesting the naval authori- 
ties to permit them to use planes now 
located at Andrews Field down in the 
Patuxent area. 

Mr. BUCK. What is the situation at 
Patuxent Field? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Well, 
of course, Patuxent Field is a big Navy 
operating field. 

Mr. BUCK. Where do the Navy offi- 
cers stationed in Washington take their 
flying in order to qualify for flight pay? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. At the 
Anacostia Navy Air Feld. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. MEADE}. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a Congressman from Maryland 
but not from the district in which the 
Sandy Point airport is proposed to be 
located, I should like to offer a few facts 
and observations with respect to the 
airport. ; 

May I emphasize at the outset that, 
having served in the Navy myself, I am 
vitally interested in the Navy’s having 
sufficient airports and in its having in- 
doctrination courses in aircraft on fields 
large enough for them. The only point 
I am making with respect to this air- 
port is that it seems to me absolutely 
foolhardy that the most valuable water- 
front property in the entire State of 
Maryland must be the only land in the 
State that the Navy considers available 
for this airport. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman says this 
is the most valuable site in the State of 
Maryland. Just what is over there that 
is of such great value—industrially, eco- 
nomically, or. otherwise? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. It is water- 
front property. 

Mr. GAVIN. What is there now on 
that water-front property? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. There are 
a great many homes there. About 1,200 
homes will be affected by this move. 

Mr. GAVIN. Most of the objections 
come from the people who use that place 
as a summer colony, is not that right? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. That is not 
correct. A great many objections are 
coming from people who will be put out 
of their homes there, summer residents 
and permanent residents, but there are 
floods of protests coming from people 
such as the Association of Commerce in 
Baltimore, the mayor of Baltimore, and 
the people who run the ships on Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Mr. GAVIN. There is no objection 
from the people of Annapolis and that 
vicinity, the city administration of An- 
napolis, and the service organizations. 
Extensive hearings were held, and the 
objections came from people who are 
summer residents. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman stated that there is no opposi- 
tion from Annapolis. The gentleman is 
completely incorrect in that. The gen- 
tleman also said the city government is 
in favor of it. I wonder if he knows that 
five out of nine members of the city gov- 
ernment at Annapolis are either former 
naval employees or former pensioners 
of the Navy? 

Mr. GAVIN. The mayor of the city 
of Annapolis appeared before our com- 
mittee and stated that the opinion of 
the people there was overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I wonder 
if the Members happen to know that the 
proposed Sandy Point Airport will be 
three times the size of the Washington 
Airport. It is proposed to have an initial 


cost of $12,000,600, but experts in such 
lines figure it will cost $40,000,000 before 
they are finished with it. It is planned 
to give only 24 hours of indoctrination 
during the 4-year period to each mid- 
shipman. This means an average of 
6 hours a year. As for flying these mid- 
shipmen to other suitable fields, I have 
contacted Secretary Symington, the Sec- 
retary of Air, and he has agreed that 
there is a great deal of merit in my sug- 
gestion that they use Andrews Field, and 
has said that he would cooperate in every 
way in working out a solution. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman has 
just stated that the facilities at Andrews 
Field would be made available for the 
training of these midshipmen. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WALTER. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the facilities at Andrews Field 
today are so inadequate that the Air 
Force has endeavored to obtain the use 
of the naval facilities at Patuxent. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. May I call to the gentle- 
man’s attention in regard to Andrews 
Field to the fact that we are training 
1,600 American youths, who will be mak- 
ing 150 flights a day off the field. We 
should provide a field with adequate facil- 
ities and runways to give these boys this 
training with safety. Why send them 
up to Andrews Field when we should have 
a field where they will not be subject to 
the terrific air traffic such as exists at 
Andrews Field? The safety factor is all 
important in this program. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I must say 
it is far from pleasant for me to take 
a@ position in opposition to my very, very 
good friend, the dean of the Maryland 
delegation, but I feel that I owe it to 
the people of my district who are going 
to be affected by this, as well as the people 
of Maryland generally, to oppose this 
move. I notice the Navy had no diffi- 
culty at all in flying a squad of 200 
football players for training out to the 
Pacific coast last summer for indoctrina- 
tion in football. It seems to me that 
for the little amount of indoctrination 
that they are going to get—24 hours in 
the air over a 4-year period—they would 
not have very much trouble if they had 
to take them to the Patuxent Airport or 
to Andrews Field. 

Mr.BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I cannot believe that 
the gentleman is serious when he makes 
the suggestion that we take young boys 
in the Academy, who are just beginning 
to learn to fly, to be trained at a field 
dedicated to advanced flying, such as 
Andrews Field. I cannot believe that 
he would want to mix them up in such 
a@ way as to bring about a most unhealthy 
and unwholesome condition. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. In answer 
to the gentleman, I can just say that 


the Secretary for Air, who I am sure 
knows much more about this than I do, 
thinks there is a great deal of merit in 
the suggestion, and has offered to co- 
operate with the Navy in working it out. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
with reference to the statement that the 
gentleman has just made that the Sec- 
retary of Air says there is a good deal 
of merit to that suggestion, I am sure 
that the gentleman cannot show us 
where the Secretary for Air ever made 
such a statement. He was asked in a 
letter by Members of Congress what he 
had to say about Andrews Field, and 
whether or not it could be operated by 
the Navy. He said if the Navy asked 
him, he would be glad to give whatever 
views he had on it, but he certainly did 
not express any views. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I would 
like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post of just 
a few days ago on May 22. Perhaps this 
will clarify some of the statements that 
have been made as to how busy Andrews 
Field is. I quote from the Washington 
Post: 

The Strategic Air Command, nerve center 
of the Nation’s long-range bombing forces, 
will be moved inland to Omaha, where it 
will have greater safety against attack and 
closer contact with its B-29 bases, it was 
disclosed yesterday. 

The command, under Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, is now at nearby Andrews Field, Md., 
which it will vacate within 90 days. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Do you know how 
many men are involved in that transfer? 

i" MEADE of Maryland. No; I do 
not. 

Mr. WALTER. A very few hundred 
men are involved. As a matter of fact, 
the removal of those men in nowise re- 
lieves the very congested condition that 
exists at Andrews Field today. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield so that I may 
clarify the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Only the adminis- 
trative force is affected at Andrews Field, 
and not planes. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Does the 
gentleman mean to say that the Strategic 
Air Command is not an operating force? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The administrative 
force is being moved from Andrews Field 
to Omaha. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. So the gen- 


-tleman understands that in making this 


move, they are not moving any planes to 
Omaha? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They are not. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. That is 
certainly news to me. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. If you 
want to merge the services, they could 
very well move their operations from An- 
drews Field to make room for the Acad- 
emy to use it. The Army has all kinds 
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of installations throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I want to 
emphasize once more, that I am in no 
way opposed to the Navy having the 
largest air force or airplane fields in 
the world. I want to see a strong Navy 
Air Force, but the only objection I make 
is that I do not want to see them take 
the most valuable water-front property 
that we have in the State of Maryland 
for that, and spend the taxpayers’ money 
when they have other fields that are ade- 
quate and which are available. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I understand that the 
Governor of the State of Maryland en- 
dorsed this project. Is that right? 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Not to my 
knowledge. I know the mayor of Balti- 
more is opposed to it, and a great many 
organizations are opposed to it. 

Mr. SASSCER. The Governor of 
Maryland signed the report of the Board 
of Visitors endorsing this site. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fut- 
TON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
to come here as an impartial witness as 
to this airport and the necessity for it. 
I am not 2 member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee but I have been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors at Annapolis, 
on the appointment of the Speaker in 
the year 1947. 

On this Board of Visitors I went with 
an open mind and spent most of 1 week 
in Annapolis investigating the facilities, 
finding out what the training program 
was, helping to make recommendations 
to get a better educational program. In 
that investigation I was assigned to a 
subcommittee on the air facilities, and 
teaching of foreign languages. With me 
on that committee was Father Kav- 
anaugh, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. I am sure everybody here will 
say that he was impartial; and Admiral 
Clevarius, president of Brewster Poly- 
technic Institute. 

We went over the proposed location 
completely. We examined it from the 
point of view of the Academy, from the 
point of view of the taxpayers, and also 
from the point of view of the residents. 
And we approved the proposed airport 
unanimously. 

We found that they were going to take 
2,400 acres, but we found that it was the 
nearest location that could be taken, and 
it was also the least valuable of any 
property near Annapolis. We found that 
instead of twelve or fifteen hundred 
houses, as has been claimed here, at 
most there are 150 summer houses and a 
few local residents. We found there are 
very few paved roads in the area, and 
that most of them are dirt and unim- 
proved roads. We found, too, that 1,700 
of the 2,400 acres are in one tract, in one 
farm group, owned by one person. So 
that it is mostly farm land and summer- 
colony land. It is out on a promontory 


over beyond the ferry and across the 
river from Annapolis. 

The problem comes up on the training 
of Navy men. As you know, some of us 
went into the Navy in 1941 and 1942 
as civilians. We were given, in my case, 
60 days indoctrination. At the end of 60 
days I was turned out as a hopeful avia- 
tion specialist officer from Quonset Point 
Training Station in Rhode Island. At 
the end of about 30 days’ duty on a car- 
rier, I found myself on the bridge of a 
carrier as officer of the deck on a ship 
taking on and putting off planes. I very 
rarely refer to that, but I do it in order 
to show you that you need to prepare for 
adequate training of people in the Navy 
to work with people who are running the 
planes. I was not running a plane, but 
on the bridge of that carrier we worried 
many times what signals to give when 
they had to be given quickly. So that 
every Navy officer needs indoctrination 
with naval technicians that have to do 
with aviation. The fleet has changed. 
Previously the battleship was the impor- 
tant factor. Now the center of the main 
task force is the carrier. The battleship 
is the heavy armament; the cruisers, the 
next lighter armament, and the destroy- 
ers cre out as pickets and screen beyond 
that. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman received that training at 
Quonset Point? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I re- 
call, in 1939, when the Navy Department 
recommended, by a special board, the se- 
lection of Quonset Point Naval Air Sta- 
tion as the proper site from a strategic 
viewpoint, and the same kind of opposi- 
tion developed at that time. As I walked 
over the land at the time, there were but 
a few summer residences. Nevertheless, 
we put it through, and that station was 
invaluable during the war period, as the 
gentleman says. On this site a few sum- 
mer residents are opposing this very im- 
portant work. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to thank the 
gentleman, because Quonset Point, R. I., 
certainly turned out a group of naval offi- 
cers with whom I was pleased to be 
associated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania five additional minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It may be well for 
the gentleman to mention in addition to 
the need for long landing strips at Sandy 
Point they likewise need shore line in 
order to engage ‘in amphibious practice. 

Mr. FULTON. That is a very good 
point and something that could not be 
achieved at Andrews Field because An- 
drews Field was designed to be used by 
Army planes. It is not usable by types 
of seaplanes such as the Navy must 
operate. For these various reasons An- 
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drews Field is not suitable for this 
training purpose. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I am glad to have the 
gentleman develop the point that we 
should build adequately—we should have 
an adequate area. Too often in the past 
we find that a program soon outgrows 
its original concept and the further de- 
velopment program becomes most costly 
and difficult. We must remember that 
instead of building here for 1 year or 
2 years we are building for the next 50, 
75, or 100 years, and adequate area should 
be provided where the program can be 
carried out with some degree of adequacy 
for the future. 

Mr. FULTON. Ibelieve the gentleman 
has made a good point as to the size of, 
the field because we all know that the 
Washington Airport today is inadequate. 
In flights to and from Pittsburgh two 
or three times a week, I have often found 
myself in a plane stacked six deep over 
the Washington field waiting for a chance 
to get down. You cannot have student 
pilots, even though they are operating 
dual-control ships with an instructor in 
the ship, waiting around like they have 
to wait around at the Washington Air- 
port for their turn at landing. You have 
to do as they have done at the service 
fields in #lorida, spread your fields out 
when they get to a certain saturation 
point in training because you have to 
keep the airways open for these student 
pilots. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, himself a dis- 
tinguished colonel of the Second World 
War. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I believe it 
would be a very wise thing to have in the 
Recorp a definition of the word “indoc- 
trination,” an explanation of what it 
means. 

Mr. FULTON. I shall be pleased to 
answer that. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I believe there 
is a great deal of danger of misconcep- 
tion as to what this 642 hours of indoc- 
trination really means for the students. 

Mr. FULTON. The word “indoctrina- 
tion” does not mean simply flying time; 
the word “indoctrination” means learn- 
ing all things that have to do with planes. 
For example there will be 12 hours in the 
air actually for each of these 1,600 stu- 
dents within a 2-year period, but there 
will be 200 hours of instruction in and 
about planes. The students must go out 
to where the plane is and see the method 
of parking, the method of handling, the 
method of operating the airport, the 
method of assembly and repair of the 
ships, the method of training the crews 
of enlisted men who operate the planes, 
the method of handling the ammunition 
and the weapons that are put on the 
planes. For example, on the rocket and 
the jet planes you cannot possibly learn 
all about them in a 12-hour period, so 
obviously a much greater time must be 
spent learning the many things con- 
nected with them, learn from the planes 
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themselves. We fellows in the last war 
had to learn it on the carriers, but the 
trouble is when you learn it that way you 
come to the end of your learning entirely 
too quickly. You find that when you are 
in the situation that rather than take a 
risk you take no action at all. Your 
modern task force and disposition will 
run from 50 to 100 ships ranged in vari- 
ous concentric circles, and if there is one 
ship that makes an error within that 
concentric circle of ships that are pro- 
ceeding in the same direction you can 
have ships damaging each other, you 
could have the whole disposition lost be- 
cause of a fire that might occur from a 
plane’s striking another ship. 

Now, may I also comment upon the 
statement by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], on the 
length of the airfield and the strips. 
They are going to need airfields for jet 
planes that have strips 10,000 feet in 
length. Thatisthe minimum. The best 
length of the strip for an airfield for the 
new jet planes is 12,000 feet. You could 
not use adequately the Washington Air- 
port for any degree of traffic of jet planes 
or military type planes because of a mix- 
ture of all kinds of air traffic. You must 
separate your air traffic and have air- 
fields devoted to ome purpose clear 
through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In order to use 
the Washington National Airport its 
strips would have to be doubled and its 
area quadrupled from the 750 acres it 
now covers. If they were to lengthen 
the strips to 10,000 feet or more, they 
would have to have more than 2,400 
acres, 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
from from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Could the gentleman 
tell us how many Navy fields have been 
abandoned by the Navy since the end of 
the war? 

Mr. FULTON. Of course, there have 
been many Navy fields abandoned. The 
question is not the number of fields the 
Navy has, but the number of fields that 
are applicable for a particular purpose 
and are making efficient use of the tax- 
payers’ money. For example, we have 
abandoned many ships and we are lay- 
ing up many ships that it is not possible 
to use under the present conditions or 
under the future conditions existing in 
the next war. Even in our merchant 
marine we have laid up many ships that 
are seaworthy but cannot be efficiently 
operated because it is better to dispense 
with them and have something efficient 
than to have an inefficient continuing 
installation that will, No. 1, not do the 
best job, and, No. 2, endanger lives, as 
this would to our midshipmer. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Isit not true that the 
only training the cadet will get at the 
Academy will be the primary training? 

Mr. FULTON. The 4 years’ training 
given to the midshipmen will include 
this indoctrination of 200 hours over-all. 

Mr. DONOHUE. In a ground school? 

Mr. FULTON. The primary training 
the gentleman speaks of is basic flying 
knowledge. They will also learn how 
planes are managed, how they are op- 
erated, how they are gunned, how to 
handle the ammunition and how, in gen- 
eral, the Air Force is managed. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 


additiona] minutes. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Is it not so that 
that information is obtained through a 
synthetic training program? 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
mean the primary training? 

Mr. DONOHUE. In connection with 
the primary training. 

Mr. FULTON. Not alone, nor even a 
major part. Assoon as possible, the stu- 
dents go aloft with an instructor at dual 
controls, then when they have sufficient 
flight time, they will solo in the trainers. 
They will not actually be flying trainers 
alone, because they will be getting the 
feel of these large bombers, of the fight- 
ers, of these various jet planes with dual- 
control operation. They have to learn 
when they are in the Navy how to work 
with people who are going to have the 
specialized training. That is what Iam 
emphasizing today. 

Mr. DONOHUE. How far is the 
Patuxent River station from Annapolis? 

Mr. FULTON. About 40 or 50 miles. 

Mr. Chairman, answering the gentle- 
man’s previous question, our subcom- 
mittee of the Board of Visitors looked 
into the situation of endangering traffic 
and taking the least glide angle you can 
assume, about 40 to 1, if you take that 
glide angle or you take that rise angle, 
you will find it is clear above the sea- 
lane traffic because the channel there 
is out from the shore. As a matter of 
fact, there is no automobile traffic that 
will be endangered in the least because 
the main road is very far from the strips. 
With reference to the one house of his- 
toric value near this location, it will still 
be outside the complete traffic circle or 
the traffic pattern so that the historic 
house will not be bothered by the airport 
at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RIvEers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, in 1943 
the then Committee on Military Affairs 
went into this very thing and it was 
Suspended because they had a 3-year 
curriculum and it could not be done then 
and still carry out the program of run- 
ning the men through the mill at Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola, Corpus Christi, and 
other places which were indispensable at 
that time. The then chairman of the 
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committee, Hon. Cart Vinson, made this 
statement: 

I want to say I am certainly glad that the 
Bureau is recommending an aviation field at 
Annapolis because I hope that we can at last 
instill in the Navy the importance of avia- 
tion being started right at the Academy and 
go on through with it. 


Now let me say this to you. We 
suspended operations, but during that 
interim many, many investigations have 
been made, and last year our committee, 
now the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, went into this thing very thoroughly 
and completely, and it was the decision 
then of our considered judgment that we 
needed this airport at Annapolis if we 
were to have a balanced Navy. Now, if 
you do not want to have a balanced Navy, 
do not give it to Annapolis, but if you 
do, it is indispensable, because no longer 
do your Navy men ply the seas alone; 
they ply the air, and there are no better 
aviators in the world. They fly the best 
advanced planes in the world and the 
hardest planes to manage, because, be- 
lieve you me, and I have seen it, if you 
think it does not take a good aviator to 
put his plane on the pin point of a mov- 
ing carrier, you are mistaken. We need 
this airfield if we are to have a modern 
Navy. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Fation]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to clear up a few points for the 
record. In the first place, the opponents 
of this measure have been minimized by 
the proponents for this particular air- 
port site. There are many homes on 
this site where people live all the year 
round and it will be necessary, if this 
site is selected, for these people to seek 
a new place to live. In addition to that, 
there are opponents to this site but not 
the program. I have not received one 
protest against the indoctrination pro- 
gram and I do not think that my col- 
league from Maryland and myself want 
to be misunderstood on that score. We 
are for the program, and I express that 
by signing the report of the Board of 
Visitors at Annapolis in 1946. The shore 
line from Aberdeen to Cedar Point is fast 
becoming saturated with Government 
projects. The State of Maryland, a 
small State, is fast becoming full of Gov- 
ernment projects. I feel that a site, 
for this airport, has not been explored 
to the degree that it could be by using 
already owned Government property as 
a site in southern Maryland. Last year 
the cadets at West Point—and we think 
just as much of their lives and their 
training as we do the men at Annapolis— 
traveled many miles, as far as Virginia, 
for their indoctrination training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr.SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to compliment the two gentlemen from 
Maryland who have just spoken and who 
are making a hard fight against this 
project. They are representing the peo- 
ple of their districts, and they are doing 
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a fine job in representing them here. 
They are entitled to that consideration 
and appreciation from the people they 
represent. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I sat through the 
hearings, which were long and exhaus- 
tive, of the Committee on the Armed 
Services, and I realize the urgency and 
the importance of constructing this air- 
port and constructing it there at the site 
selected. It is true, Mr. Chairman, that 
people will be inconvenienced in that 
vicinity. It is always true when a large 
tract of land is taken over for an airport 
that some people are inconvenienced, and 
you will always have a howl from those 
who are displaced because of the urgent 
need of a public construction. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we are thinking of national 
defense and we are thinking of the safety 
and the preservation of our Nation. The 
personal inconveniences of the people 
who will have to be removed to other loca- 
tions ought to be subordinated to the 
great interest of the public welfare. In 
the consideration of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices this tract is needed for the Academy 
if we are going to do a good job by the 
Navy and by the defense of our country. 
I think we must back them up in this 
project and permit them to go ahead with 
this airport there and round out the 
training at Annapolis. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, in the general debate 
yesterday this item was fully discussed. 
In that debate I think those of us who ap- 
prove the expansion program at Annap- 
olis effectually answered all the various 
things that have appeared in this bar- 
rage of propaganda that has hit the 
House and that has been working against 
this bill for quite some time. 

In order to clear up two or three of the 
things that have been said this after- 
noon, may I call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that this item has 
been probably as carefully studied as any- 
thing that has been before this Congress. 
The Congress of the United States by 
unanimous action about 5 years ago ap- 
proved this very item. Then the war 
came on and it was suspended for a while. 
The Rescission Act of court wiped out all 
those authorizations and they had to 
start afresh. The Committee on Armed 
Services after long and tortuous hearings 
both in the subcommittee and the full 
committee again unanimously approved 
it. 

Remember that it is the Secretary of 
the Navy who is charged with the educa- 
tion of the midshipmen. Under the Mer- 
ger Act of 1947, and in the conferences 
ia which Mr. Forrestal engaged at Key 
West, it was definitely determined that 
from the very nature of naval operations 
naval air is a part of a task force as much 
as the ships, and naval air has been re- 
served to the Navy. With that thought, 
the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral 
Radford came before the committee and 
said it is impellingly necessary to have 
this indoctrination field. With all that 
collective thought, and with the impor- 
tance of our Navy and the Naval Academy 
in mind, it certainly seems that this item 
should be approved. 
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To go back for a moment to the battle 
of Maryland, I can well appreciate the 
solicitude of my genial colleagues from 
Baltimore for their constituents who 
have summer homes on an island within 
my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish 
or develop naval installations and facilities 
by the construction, installation, or equip- 
ment of temporary or permanent public 
works, including buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances, and utilites; or by the completion 
of such construction, installation, or equip- 
ment specifically approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy and heretofore undertaken as 
follows: 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Naval air station, Alameda, Calif.: 
cells for turbine engines; $230,000. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. bUCK. Mr. Chairman, at what 
point will amendments be in order to 
the section of the bill now being read, 
which contains all the individual items? 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments will 
be in order at the conclusion of the read- 
ing of each section. Section 1 goes over 
to line 4 on page 8, and amendments 
to that section will be in order when the 
Clerk has concluded reading it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read and be 
open for amendment. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: Facilities 
for flight indoctrination, including the acqui- 
sition of land (2,400 acres) ; $12,000,000. 

National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md.: Chapel, $205,000. 

Marine training and replacement com- 
mand, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Ocean- 
side, Calif.: Acquisition of land, 575 acres; 
$46,500. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md.: 
Wind tunnels and associated facilities; $1,- 
410,000. 

Naval amphibious base, Little Creek, Va.: 
Acquisition of land, 4,000 acres, on Bloods- 
worth Island, Dorchester County, Md.; $120,- 
000. 
Naval supplementary radio station, Du- 
pont, S. C.: Radio operating building; $74,000. 

Naval ordnance test station, Inyokern, 
Calif.: Acquisition of land, 60,000 acres; 
aerodynamics field laboratory (aerodynamics 
range), ground range, external ballistics, and 
electronics experimental installation; 115 
duplex houses (230 family units) ; $3,670,500. 

Naval air station, Key West (Boca Chica), 
Fla.: Acquisition of land, approximately 
1,000 acres; $60,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Jersey City, N. J.: 
Liquid fuel rocket test laboratory; $306,000. 

Naval Reserve Armory, Lawrence, Mass.: 
Acquisition of land, 5%9 acres; $100. 

Naval Reserve Armory, Lowell, Mass.: Ac- 
quisition of land, 4 acres; $800. 

Naval air station, Mojave, Calif.: Acquisi- 
tion of land, 28 acres; $500. 

Naval magazine, Montauk, L. I., N. Y.: Ac- 
quisition of land, 44 acres; $53,300. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Oceana, Va.: 
Acquisition of avigation easements over ap- 
proximately 400 acres of land; $46,000. 

Naval air station, Patuxent River, Md: Fa- 
cilities for bombing target: $309,000. 
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Naval air missile test center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.: Sea test range, and test and evaluation 
facilities, including supporting facilities, 
services, and accessory construction, $30,- 
000,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, Calif.: Acquisition of land and im- 
provements, 6243{00 acres; $150,000. 

Naval electronics laboratory, Point Loma, 
San Diego, Calif.: Laboratory supply and 
utility buildings, including services and 
accessories, $1,590,000. 

Norfolk naval shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.: 
Acquisition of land, 48574999 acres; $4,370. 

Naval radio station, Skaggs Island, Sonoma, 
Calif.: Addition to radio operating building; 
$315,000. 

Naval supply annex,- Stockton, Calif.: Ac- 
quisition of land (small island), 358io0 acres; 
$1,800. 

Aeronautical turbine laboratory, Trenton, 
N. J.: Laboratory buildings and facilities, in- 
cluding collateral equipment and accessory 
construction; $22,750,000. 

Naval ordnance laboratory, White Oak, 
Md.: Completion of supersonic wind tunnels 
and aerodynamics range; explosives research 
facility; $2,275,000. 

Naval unit, White Sands Proving Ground, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.: Additional housing fa- 
cilities; instrumentation of the 100-mile 
range and camp facilities; facilities for pilot- 
less aircraft test range; $6,194,730. 

Radio transmitting station (location to be 
determined): Radio transmission facilities, 
including collateral equipment and accessory 
construction; $7,000,000. 

Naval research laboratory (location to be 
determined): Underwater sound reference 
laboratory; $1,120,000. 

For correction of deficiencies in existing 
or approved facilities, for emergency projects 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
repairs incident to casualties thereto within 
the continental United States, for the fiscal 
years 1948 and 1949; $3,000,000. 


OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Naval operating base, Adak, Alaska: Ship- 
repair facilities; cold-storage building, ice- 
cream plant and milk facilities; two store- 
houses; dispensary; utility distribution sys- 
tems, including water, sewer, electric power, 
heating plant, roads, walks, and drainage; 
$11,296,000. 

Naval supplementary radio activity, Adak, 
Alaska: Operations building and associated 
facilities; $2,500,000. 

Naval radio station, Adak, Alaska: Con- 
solidated communication facilities, includ- 
ing buildings and accessories; $2,395,000. 

Naval operating base, Argentia, Newfound- 
land: Facilities for fixed operation of mobile 
ground approach unit; water-treatment 
plant; $109,200. 

Naval radio station, Argentia, Newfound- 
land: Consolidated communication facilities, 
including buildings and accessories; $2,385,- 
000. 

Naval radio station, Greenland: Consoli- 
dated communication facilities, including 
buildings and accessories; $1,020,000. 

Naval operating base, Guam: Dredging 
and filling at Apra Harbor; utility distri- 
bution systems, including electric transmis- 
sion, steam-generating plant, island water 
supply system, water storage and distribu- 
tion, sewage and drainage systems, and ex- 
tension of roads; barracks, mess hall, and 
galley; $21,000,000. 

Naval medical center, Guam: Development 
of hospital facilities, including buildings and 
accessories; $25,000,000. 

Naval air station, Guam: Facilities for fixed 
operation of mobile ground control approach 
unit; $16,500. 

Naval ammunition depot, Guam: High ex- 
Plosive storage facilities and accessories; 
$10,000,000. 

Naval radio station, Guam: Permanent 
communication facilities, including buildings 
and accessories; $5,750,000. 
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Naval supply center, Guam: Permanent 
facilities, including storage buildings, fuel 
pipe lines, and accessories; $14,675,000. 

Fleet Marine Force Base, Guam: Develop- 
ment of facilities, including buildings, serv- 
ice depot facilities, and accessories; $5,823,000, 

Submarine base, Guam: Marginal bulk- 
head, including base site preparation and 
accessory construction; $1,670,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Oahu, Hawaii: 
Acquisition of land, 520 acres at Waikele and 
Kipapa Gulches; acquisition of land at West 
Loch for barricaded sidings, 159.14 acres; 
$270,000. 

Naval air station, Kodiak, Alaska: Facili- 
ties for fixed operation of mobile ground 
control approach unit; $16,500. 

Naval radio station, Kodiak, Alaska: Con- 
solidated communication facilities, includ- 
ing buildings and accessories; $2,225,000. 

Naval shipyard, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Fire 
protection for drydock numbered 2; modern- 
ization of water-front lighting; $143,700. 

Naval base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Water 
pumping station at Waiawa Gulch; $3,575,- 
000. 

Naval station, Roosevelt Roads, Puerto 
Rico: Acquisition of land, Culebra Island; 
$110,000. 

Naval operating base, Saipan: Air inter- 
cept training facilities; facilities for fixed 
operation of mobile ground approach unit; 
$165,000. 

Naval radio station, Summit, Canal Zone: 
Increase transmitter power output; $612,000. 

Supplementary naval radio activity, Wahia- 
wa, Hawaii: Permanent facilities for supple- 
mental radio activity and _ accessories; 
$3,000,000. 

For correction of deficiencies in existing 
or approved facilities, for emergency proj- 
ects authorized by the Secretary of the Navy, 
and repairs incident to casualties thereto 
outside the continental United States, for the 
fiscal years 1948 and 1949; $3,000,000. 

Sec. 2. To accomplish the above authorized 
construction the Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to acquire lands and rights pertain- 
ing thereto, or other interests therein, in- 
cluding the temporary use thereof, by do- 
nation, purchase, or otherwise. 

Sec. 3. Family quarters for personnel of 
the Navy constructed on or subsequent to 
the effective date of this act whether hereto- 
fore, herein, or hereafter authorized shall not 
be of greater net floor area per unit than the 
following: 

For flag officers, 2,100 square feet. 

For captains, 1,670 square feet. 

For commanders and lieutenant com- 
manders, 1,400 square feet. 

For warrant officers, commissioned warrant 
officers, and commissioned officers through 
the rank of lieutenant, 1,250 square feet. 

For enlisted personnel and noncommis- 
sioned officers, 1,080 square feet. 

For the purposes of this act, net floor area 
is defined as all floor space inside the ex- 
terior walls, excluding basement (or service 
space in lieu of basement), attic, garage, and 
porches, 

The above area allowances shall supersede 
the limitations contained in the act of July 
8, 1946 (Public Law 492, 79th Cong.), and 
may be increased by not to exceed 10 percent 
for all quarters outside continental United 
States and by not to exceed 10 percent for 
quarters of commanding officers of stations 
or installations over and above that to which 
his rank would entitle him. Quarters for 
civilians shall be limited to conform to the 
allowances for officers or men of comparable 
status according to responsibility, rating, 
and pay, as determined by the Secretary of 
the Navy to be appropriate. 

Sec, 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums of money as may be nec- 
essary for the purposes of this act, but not 
to exceed $69,800,000, for public works in 
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continental United States during the fiscal 
year 1948, and $59,971,160 for public works 
outside continental United States during 
the fiscal year 1948. With respect to proj- 
ects within and without continental United 
States, the approximate cost for each project 
enumerated in section 1 of this act may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Nayy, 
be varied upward or downward 10 percent, 
but the total cost of projects in continental 
United States authorized by his act shall not 
exceed $92,932,600, and the total cost of proj- 
ects outside continental United States au- 
thorized by this act shall not exceed $116,- 
756,900. Any such appropriation shall be 
available under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for expenses incident to 
construction including administration, over- 
head, planning, and surveys, and shall be 
available until expended. 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading cf the bill be dis- 
pensed With, that the bill be printed in 
the’ Recorp, and that it be open for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Masachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 9, line 2, after word 
“porches”, strike out the period, insert a 
colon followed by the words: “Provided, That 
no family quarters for personnel of the Navy 
shall be constructed with the funds author- 
ized for appropriation herein in excess of a 
net ftoor area of 1,080 square feet per unit: 
Provided further, That family quarters con- 
structed with the funds: authorized for ap- 
propriation herein shall be of the multiple 
type (generally eight families to a unit) or 
apartment type (generally six families to a 
unit) except where tropical or desert climates 
render the use of multiple-type dwellings 
deleterious to health and welfare, and except 
where one, two, or three two-family units 
are necessary to provide the exact number 
of family quarters authorized herein for con- 
struction at a station.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment follows pre- 
cisely the amendment that we offered to 
the Army public-works bill a week ago 
with respect to the space limitation for 
the type of houses that are to be built 
within the provisions of the bill. The 
bill limits the size of the house to a floor 
space of 1,080 square feet. It is in con- 
formity with the amendment offered a 
week ago and adopted by the House, and 
also by both the conferees in the House 
and the Senate. It results in a saving of 
$1,206,597 on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Batss]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I am delighted that the 
Navy Department is going to supply an 
airfield for the midshipmen at Annapolis. 
It may interest you to know that in the 
testimony given before the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, of which several 
of us here are members, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air, Mr. Brown, 
made the statement that the battleship 
is now an obsolete vessel, and that the 
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carrier air arm is the main striking force 
of the Navy. The battleship or anti- 
aircraft cruiser these days is apparently 
for the. protection of carriers, and the 
main striking force is on the carrier. 

It has seemed to me for a long time 
that it was about time the Navy took 
aviation seriously. I am delighted that 
they are going to teach the boys some- 
thing about it at Annapolis. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It may be well to 
add that the battleship and cruiser of 
today is coming into its own again by 
reason of the installation of devices to 
fire rockets and guided missiles. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that, although I think 
it is a lot of boloney myself. They have 
not yet been able to fire a rocket or a 
guided missile off of a ship that they 
could guide within 1 degree. There is no 
accuracy to it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would like to say to the 
gentleman that the carrier Midway, some 
months past, fired a guided missile from 
its deck. While it was not a complete 
success, yet-—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, let us say they 
fired a missile, but they did not guide it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The operation was 
a success in general. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is, they got it 
off the ship. I appreciate the efforts that 
they are making, and I hope that some 
day they can be successful in launching 
a guided missile off of an aircraft carrier, 
a battleship, or anything else, but still 
the battleship is an obsolete weapon as 
such, It is an antiaircraft vessel at the 
present time, and practically all cruisers 
and battleships that are being over- 
hauled are being made into antiaircraft 
vessels. However, it does seem to me 
that talking about giving 6,000 or 2,000 
students 6 hours per year in the air from 
a 2,400-acre airport is asking for an awful 
lot of airport. Nine hundred acres would 
be about the size for that sort of train- 
ing, unless what you want to do is to 
grow a lot of grass and cow pasture 
around it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. There are 1,600 
students to receive this indoctrination, 
and each will receive 24 hours of training 
over a period of 2 years. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, that is true. 
You will find that many students, housed 
in nearly any one of these training cen- 
ters with an airport of 640 acres, received 
200 hours inside of a few months. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
if the gentleman has seen the elaborate 
plans over at Annapolis for the building 
of a great swimming pool and a great 
shopping center, and a museum. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope that is not to 
be on the airport. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
supposed to be on the 2,400 acres. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, I did not know 
about that. Of course, that makes a 
different picture out ov it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, if I am going 
to yield all the time, I will have to have 
more time. 

Iask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Allow 
me to say to the gentleman that about 
one-third of the 2,400 acres is marsh land 
and water, and the terrain in that area 
is such that you cannot lay out landing 
strips without the necessary land em- 
braced within the provisions of this bill. 

Of course, reference was made by the 
gentleman from Indiana to some archi- 
tect’s delight some years ago, when 
thought was being given to the very 
large expansion of the Naval Academy 
and its facilities, as well as the number 
of midshipmen there; but it has nothing 
to do with the present project, and cer- 
tainly is not in the works for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That may all be true 
but the land on which the National Air- 
port now stands was all under water at 
one time, not even marshland, it was 
under water. They can make fills at this 
Sandy Point area, level off this field and 
have adequate runways and have a very 
nice 2,400-acre place. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. In addition to the 
fact that the training program is from 
12 to 24 hours does not that mean that 
not more than 48 planes would be used? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not know, but it 
would take a very small number, not even 
48, to supply all of the hours, 24 in 2 
years for each midshipman, under this 
program. It is a very inadequate pro- 


gram. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Bear 
in mind the fact that there are 1,600 
midshipmen each of whom over a 2-year 
period will receive 24 hours flight train- 
ing. That means that number of hours 
in actual flight operation. It is the 
equivalent of 150 hours a day, 150 flight 
hours. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You could get that 
out here at Hybla Valley Airport, which 
is only a little cow-pasture airfield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. You 
cannot do it with the type of equipment 
they will be using. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not want to 
argue with the committee. I think it is 
a good idea that they are going to give 
these Naval Academy boys flight train- 
ing. I would be more enthusiastic about 
it if they were going to give them 300 
hours a year instead of 12. Then they 
would be getting something more nearly 


adequate to what is actually needed. This 
business of giving them a little train- 
ing, 24 hours in 2 years, to my mind is 
the craziest thing I ever heard of. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Frankly, I 
cannot understand just what the gentle- 
man’s position is. He says he favors 
having the midshipmen receive indoc- 
trination training and yet I think he 
feels that the training should be done in 
a small area. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the type of 
training they will be given can be given 
in a small area. You can only put a 
certain number of runways on any given 
2,400-acre field because you cannot have 
the runways too close together or the 
fields too close together. If their propo- 
sition were to establish three 600-acre 
fields within the Annapolis area that 
would be much more useful than laying 
out the 2,400 acres as one field for the 
use of these little planes. . 

Mr. COLE of New York. But if the 
indoctrination training is to be worth 
anything at all they must have famili- 
arity with the biggest airplanes as well 
as with the smallest. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that if they want to take the 
midshipmen off in large airplanes and fly 
them some place, then they better take 
them down to Patuxent, Md., where they 
are equipped to handle the biggest 
planes, where they fly them, and service 
them, and all that sort of thing. All the 
equipment is there and that is the logi- 
cal place for big-plane work. 

As far as flying jet planes is concerned, 
that is something else. They are de- 
veloping jet planes now that they can 
launch off the flight deci of carriers with 
a@ maximum runway on the carrier of 
about a thousand feet, yet here they are 
talking about 10,000-foot runways. If 
they need only a thousand feet to oper- 
ate jets on carriers but 10,000 feet on the 
land, it does not sound very reasonable. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I have just 
talked with the Air Corps and the War 
Department with regard to the distance 
the cadets have to go from West Point 
to Stewart Field. It is a 32-minute trip. 
They tell me it is a 40-minute trip from 
Annapolis down to Patuxent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is more than that. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
what I understand, it is 40 minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is about 60 miles. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. And about 
20 minutes by air. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman a 
moment ago referred to a cow pasture as 
a good place for these boys to train. He 
surely does not mean that any such area 
would be satisfactory for this training 
program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. For the size and type 
of planes they will use in primary train- 
ine and the little flying they will do, de- 
pending on how rough it is. A level cow 
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pasture has served thousands of others 
for the same purpose. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What type or char- 
acter of military plane? I am not speak- 
ing of the Taylor or the Piper Cub, I am 
talking about a standard military plane. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The AT-6 can take 
off from a cow pasture. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And can land? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Certainly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Without breaking 
the landing gear? 

Mr. HINSHAW. It depends upon 
whose cow pasture it is and how rough 
it is. 

Iam simply saying that I am delighted 
that the Naval Academy is going to have 
a field because I think it is about time 
that they recognized the fact that air 
is really their striking arm. My only 
hope is that the Navy will give thorough 
indoctrination and not be satisfied with 
any 24 hours in2 years. That is peanuts. 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves 
to think about making it so little. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. Has the gentleman 
any information cs t. how much of those 
24 hours in flight is going to be spent 
in training on the jet planes? 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is not any of it 
going to be spent in training on the jet 
planes, because there is not going to be 
sufficient time for them to learn to handle 
the ordinary trainer plane, let alone the 
jet plane in 24 hours flying time in 2 
years. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that jet planes have landed 
on the decks of carriers? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; but if they did 
it on 800 feet—— - 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Of course they were 
assisted by retention cables. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentleman 
know—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. But these midship- 
men are not going to fly jet planes in 
24 hours of primary training, my friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert on 
aviation, I know virtually nothing about 
it, but I have had an opportunity to visit 
the Naval Academy as a member of the 
Board of Visitors and four successive 
Boards of Visitors have recommended 
the establishment of this airfield. This 
bill does not provide for a swimming 
pool, it does not provide for an elaborate 
shopping center; it does provide for the 
safety of the midshipmen whom you and 
I send to the Academy, your boys whom 
you appointed, and it provides for the 
protection and safety of the Nation. In 
my opinion, it is extremely desirable that 
we have adequate, ample facilities for 
that purpose. More than that, it is most 
desirable in time of war that we have 
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naval officers who in their early days 
were trained to recognize naval aircraft. 

May I say to those advocates of a great 
air force for the Army and Navy, against 
which I have no criticism generally, that 
it would not hurt the Army at all if they 


were a body of men trained in naval 


aviation, given basic training, so that 
they could tell a submarine when they 
see one. If any of the Members of the 
House are curious as to what I mean 
by that statement, I refer to the recent 
bombing of the submarine Carp, a Navy 
submarine, by an Air Force plane off the 
west coast, which resulted in the hos- 
pitalization of 50 Navy boys. 

That submarine had a pattern of depth 
bombs laid around it by a pilot who did 
not know his recognition and 50 boys, 
some of them from your home towns, 
went to the hospital in San Diego re- 
cently because that pilot did not know 
his recognition. I think it would be 
highly desirable if we trained pilots at 
the Naval Academy who could recognize 
naval vessels so that we would not have 
to depend upon our Air Force pilots alone, 
as remarkable and magnificent as their 
work is in other fields, who cannot tell 
a submarine when they see one and can- 
not tell an American submarine from 
an enemy submarine. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s comment 
with reference to his study of Annapolis 
and the subsequent report of the Board 
of Visitors recommending the immediate 
acquisition of a field there. The Mem- 
bers of Congress who were members of 
the Board of Visitors to the Navy Acad- 
emy are John E. Fogarty, William S. 
Knudsen, George H. Fallon, William J. 
Healy, Jack Z. Anderson, Chan Gurney, 
Raymond E. Baldwin, Burnet R. May- 
bank, James G. Fulton, Edward MT. 
Miller, Gov. William P. Lane, Willis W. 
Bradley, Mrs. Katharine St. George, 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 

After careful study of the problem 
there they, as the members of the Board 
of Visitors, made the same recommenda- 
tion as to the need for an immediate field 
at Annapolis. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. May 
I conclude by saying that as far as I have 
heard the only substantial opposition to 
this program comes from a group of sum- 
mer residents in the Gibson Island sec- 
tion who come from my State, from the 
city of Baltimore and other places, who 
hold their selfish interests, in my opinion, 
above the welfare of the Nation. I have 
no sympathy with them. Ihave nosym- 
pathy with them and I do not wish in any 
sense to be associated with them. That 
is the main yeason I am speaking today. 
Otherwise I would have kept quiet about 
this bill. 

I think the bill ought to pass, and I 
trust that it will. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as fcllows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fatton: Page 2, 
strike out lines 4, 5, and 6. 
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Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to correct an impression that 
my colleague, the dean of our Maryland 
delegation, made just a few minutes ago 
when he said that I signed a report fa- 
voring this program. Well, that is partly 
true. I signed a report favoring an in- 
doctrinating training program but did 
not sign a report favoring this site. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FALLON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. The bill before the 
House does not call for any site. It is 
just an authorization, so the gentleman 
can in good conscience vote for this bill. 

Mr. FALLON. I might say to my col- 
league if this item is left in the bill, 
Sandy Point will be the site, in fact the 
Navy has already selected it. There are 
many reasons why I am opposing the 
bill, and one of the most important rea- 
sons is I have had quite a lot of let- 
ters and telephone calls in regard to this 
expenditure at a time when our peace- 
time budget is all out of proportion. 
Since the war both sides of the House 
have been preaching economy. Today, 
when the Army and the Navy are giving 
up airfield installations throughout the 
country, we are talking now of creating 
a New one with an initial cost of $12,000,- 
000. What the upkeep of that will be 
each year will be a guess. However, I 
have seen the plans, that the project will 
call for a very elaborate installation at 
Sandy Point. It carries with it many 
recreational facilities which are not in 
the bill. The only thing that the com- 
mittee has seen is the plan supplied by 
the Navy, a ley-out of the air strips and 
the penciled part of the plans on a map 
showing the location. When you talk 
about acquiring 2,400 acres—because of 
the terrain it was necessary to take that 
many—I am sure that some of the acre- 
age where the terrain might not be suit- 
able for an airport is not adaptable, those 
residents that live there would desire it 
to be left as residential property. The 
airport that was built at Stewart Field 
by the Army was built on a mountain 
and a filled-in valley, and it was reported 
at one time that it cost as much as the 
Panama Canal. I hope, if this bill passes, 
that this will not happen at Annapolis. 
When you say that the summer residents 
are the only people opposing this bill, 
that is absolutely not true. Living on 
this property are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people who live there all the 
year round. It is their home. They 
have been there for generations. They 
are the people that are referred to as 
the powerful lobby fighting this bill, 
furnishing propaganda to the Congress 
to defeat it. They are the people who 
are fighting for their homes, the people 
who have a real interest in it. 

The other interest that might be called 
a lobby is the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, the shippers in Baltimore, 
people who are interested in the port of 
Baltimore, who are opposing this. The 
reason for that is that that point is the 
bottleneck of the Eay—it is the narrow- 
est point of the Bay. Shipping is con- 
densed there. The shippers and opera- 
tors of Baltimore report that with train- 
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ing planes flying over the shipping the 
danger will cause a rise in insurance and 
charter rates, with resultant loss o1 busi- 
ness for the port of Baltimore. Flying 
aircraft with inexperienced personnel 
over the waters of Chesapeake Bay off 
Sandy Point where shipping is concen- 
trated proves a definite hazard. 

The new municipal airport located a 
few miles north of this proposed site, 
with about 100 planes coming in and 
leaving every hour and the building of 
the Chesapeake Bay bridge at this point 
creates too many hazards exposed to 
these young, inexperienced trainees. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated on 
the floor that elaborate plans are in ex- 
istence relative to this airport which may 
require the spending of possibly thirty 
or forty millions of dollars. In my hand 
I hold a list of the various items and the 
amounts each will cost. In connection 
with same we have the assurance of the 
Navy Department that the total cost will 
not exceed $12,000,000. What more in 
the way of total cost can the committee 
expect from the Navy Department? 

The gentleman from Maryland a 
moment ago mentioned the opposition of 
the shippers of Baltimore and vicinity, 
claiming that the aircraft will interfere 
with the ships as they ply to and from 
Baltimore. The United States Army En- 
gineers, the agency responsib’e for super- 
vision over the maintenance of navigable 
waters, has advised that the construc- 
tion of this field-will in no way interfere 
with Chesapeake Bay shipping. I think 
that should be the answer to the point 
made by the gentleman from Maryland. 

I feel the members of the committee 
will agree by this time that an airfield is 
necessary for the indoctrination of the 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy. 
With that settled, let us see who is op- 
posing the location of the field. I am 
sure by this time we will all agree that 
the residents of the Sandy Point area 
represent the real opposition. We find, 
and this is authentic, there are 466 resi- 
dents who will actually be displaced by 
the taking of thisland. To prove that all 
of them are not permanent residents of 
this area, let me refer to an editorial 
taken from the Evening Capital, an An- 
napolis paper, of May 5, 1948. The 
editorial is as follows: 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK 


Elections at times clear the air by punctur- 
ing propaganda claims, and similar ballyhoo, 
by forcing the cards down on the barrel head 
where they can be seen and covnted. 

That is just what happened in Anne 
Arundel County on Monday as far as the 
opposition to a Naval Academy airport at 
Sandy Point is concerned. 

For many months the opposition has been 
making a point of citing the alleged public 
reaction against an airport in this section. 
There have been claims made of the number 
of people who were opposed to such airport. 
During the Mcnuday primary election these 
claims were brought down to a place where 
they could be measured and weighed. 

Representative LANSDALE G. SASSCER, run- 
ning for renomination to Congress from the 
Fifth Maryland District, has been a con- 
tinued supporter of the airport. His posi- 
tion was well known. Even during the cam- 
Ppaign he spoke out directly on the subject 
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and continued his work in Washington to ad- 
vance the project. 

The present airport, if approved by Con- 
gress, would be constructed at Sandy Point 
in the Third Election District of Anne Arun- 
del County. The site is located in the sec- 
ond precinct of the third district—the so- 
called Arnold precinct. The Magothy River 
sections and Gibson Island—where opposi- 
tion to the airport was supposed to be strong, 
also are in the Third Election District. Some 
of the residents of these sections vote in the 
Arnold precinct and some in the other pre- 
cinct of the Third Election District—the first 
precinct, known as the Jacobsville, or Moun- 
tain Road, precinct. 

Representative Sasscer, in his bid for re- 
nomination, had to run in Anne Arundel 
County, which is part of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, and in the third election 
district, which is an important part of Anne 
Arundel County. 

So, here was a situation made to order for 
the opposition to the Naval Academy air- 
port to show its strength. Here was the 
Representative, who had favored the airport, 
running for office in their own back yard, so 
to speak. 

It was natural to conclude that the op- 
ponents of the airport would endeavor to 
defeat Representative Sasscer, particularly 
in their own home precincts. And, the air- 
port was an issue in the campaign. 

But, what happened? 

When the votes were counted Representa- 
tive Sasscrr had a majority in the third 
election district of 262 votes, receiving a total 
of 888 votes to 626 cast for his opponent. 
Not only that, but he swept through the 
Arnold precinct—in the area where the air- 
port would be located—with a 141 majority, 
getting 402 votes to his opponents 261, and 
carried the other precinct of the district— 
the Jacobsville precinct, by 121 votes, polling 
486 ballots to his opponent's 365. 

Where was all the opposition to the Sandy 
Point airport? What became of the many 
persons in that area, at Gibson Island, along 
the Magothy River and in the Arnold area, 
who were reported as so opposed to the air- 
port? 


The editorial continues: 
They— 


That is, apparently, the residents of 
Sandy Point who own these palatial sum- 
mer homes— 


did not appear at the polls. Representative 
Sasscer took their home precincts from them 
with a good majority. 

It happened on Monday that the cards 
went down and votes counted more than 
words. And when those votes were counted 
the proponent of the airport had the ma- 
jority. That should dispose, once and for 
all, of claims as to the large number of 
persons in the section who oppose the air- 
port. Whatever opposition may exist, is, the 
vote shows, in the minority. 

The Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress can read the election returns. The 
result of the poll in Anne Arundel County 
on Monday gives them a measuring rod to 
gage all future claims of support made by 
the opponents of the airport. The opponents 
had their chance to show their strength— 
if it existed in large numbers—and they 
failed. 

Not only did Representative Sasscer carry 
the third election district section, where 
the airport would be constructed, but he 
went on to carry every voting precinct in 
Anne Arundel County. The county gave 
him a majority of 2,261 votes. So, obviously 
the voters of the county do not bitterly op- 
pose his stand on the airport. 

Incidentally, Representative Sasscrr also 
carried the section of Baltimore City that 


is included within the Fifth Congresstonal 
District, along with all the counties of the 
district. Again, it ts obvious that the voters 
who gave him a majority are not opposed 
to his actions in the Congress, but approve 
them. And, in this Nation, the majority is 
supposed to rule. 

Along the same line it is interesting to 
observe that Representative HucH A. MEADE, 
Democrat, of the Second Maryland Congres- 
sional District, who has been an opponent 
of the Sandy Point Airport, was the only 
sitting Maryland Congressman defeated in 
the primary election. We make no claim 
that the airport situation figured in his case, 
but it is rather interesting to consider that 
Representative Sasscer, who favored the air- 
port, was renominated with an 11,158 ma- 
jority in his district, and Representative 
Meade, who has been vocal in opposition to 
the airport, was rejected by the voters. 

Congressmen, who understand elections 
only too well, will be able to read a lesson 
- ns results of the primary vote in Mary- 
and. 


There you have a decision of the resi- 
dents of Anne Arundel County, the resi- 
dents of the congressional district of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. HESS. Of course, there is no op- 
position from the nonresidents because 
they could not vote. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 
They have no vote because they are not 
residents of that congressional district. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. I am sure 
the gentleman would not insinuate that 
the only issue in the campaign of the 
gentleman from Maryland was the Sandy 
Point Airport. The gentleman from 
Maryland has served his district in an 
exceptional manner for a great many 
years. I am sure the people of his dis- 
trict are not going to judge him on his 
stand on one issue during his entire il- 
lustrious career. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman is 
correct, but at the same time, one of the 
issues in the campaign of the gentleman 
from Maryland was the airport, and those 
who opposed the airport certainly helped 
to finance his opposition. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In ad- 
dition to the expression of the will of the 
people at the election of my good friend, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Sass- 
CER] in whose district this airport is lo- 
cated, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Arundel County unanimously approved 
this site in a letter which I have in my 
possession which was addressed to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GAVIN. I merely want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to a statement 
presented to us at the time of the hear- 
ings. The Annapolis Rotary Club pre- 
sented this statement to the Committee 
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on Armed Services. That statement is 
as follows: 

The Annapolis Rotary Club realizes the 
urgent need for an airport for the United 
States Naval Academy, and we heartily agree 
with the gentlemen of the Navy and the 


~ subcommittee who have designated the Sandy 


Point and St. Margaret area as a logical lo- 
cation, one which would inconvenience only 
a few families and utilize one of the smallest 
taxable return areas. The rotary Club has 
gone on record unanimously in favor of this 
proposed airport. 

Tasked the gentleman how many mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Annapolis 
there were. He said 59 members, indi- 
cating that a very sizable proportion of 
the entire community life of Annapolis 
was represented. That, Mr. Chairman, 
is the opinion of the Annapolis Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The opinion of the 
rotary club coincides with the opinion 
of the Governor of Maryland, who en- 
dorses this project. 

To conclude let me add by saying the 
summer residents of Sandy Point are 
simply trying to tell the Congress how 
to run the affairs of the Navy. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for a number of years 
various agencies of the Government and 
the Congress, whose responsibility it is to 
determine the needs of our armed forces, 
have looked carefully into the question of 
whether or not a field is necessary at the 
Naval Academy. Significantly enough, 
the Congress several years ago, by unan- 
imous vote, approved this very project, 
and today when we consider the advis- 
ability of adopting or rejecting this 
amendment, we must bear in mind the 
fact that everyone who has had anything 
to do with the study of the needs of train- 
ing naval aviators again reports unani- 
mously the need for this facility. I can- 
not imagine anything more unsatisfac- 
tory in the training of a naval.officer than 
to be compelled to move the trainees from 
one location for a distance of 30 miles, 
at least, in order to obtain part of their 
training. 

Today the aviation arm of our Navy is 
the most important part of the Navy. It 
is necessary that every naval officer know 
something about naval aviation. I think 
an erroneous impression has been creat- 
ed, namely, that this facility will be pro- 
vided for the purpose of training naval 
aviators. That is not the fact. The 
purpose is to give every embryo officer as 
much of an idea of the operation of the 
many intricate gears and gadgets used 
in aviation as is possible. Ultimately, 
many of the men who will receive flight 
training will wind up in command of 
various naval vessels, but until such time 
as there are naval aviators who can no 
longer fly the type of planes that are 
provided today, it is necessary to have as 
many young men trained in naval avia- 
tion as is possible. I think it would be 
a blunder if this amendment were to be 
adopted. 

The opposition to this provision is a 
natural one, and I feel very sympathetic 
to the gentleman whase constituents are 
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complaining about the loss of their prop- 
erty. Just recently I was in a similar po- 
sition when I found that 23,000 acres in 
my district would not be turned back to 
the people who perhaps were entitled to 
it. But, after all, when you consider the 
over-all needs of the Navy, and the in- 
ability to use the present facilities to ade- 
quately train these men in accordance 
with the recommendations made by the 
naval officers, whose responsibility it is to 
know, and the Board of Visitors at the 
Naval Academy, and everyone who has 
studied this problem, it seems to me that 
those people who will be directly affected 
might well make the slight contribution 
to the defense and security of their coun- 
try that the turning over of their prop- 
erty for compensation will require them 
to do. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. G£VIN. There are 1,600 Ameri- 
can boys being trained, with flights of 
150 per day, and proper facilities and 
proper safety should be provided to pro- 
tect the lives of those boys who are go- 
ing to carry out our national defense pro- 
gram in the future. 

Mr. WALTER. There is no question 
about that. As was developed in the 
general debate, the facilities at Andrews 
Field are not adequate. More than that, 
the field is 30 miles away. To move men 
there would require approximately an 
entire day’s time. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is it 


not true, in the case of an emergency, 
when the training of naval cadets is 
speeded up, it is very important to have 
the training field near by the cadets? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course it is, be- 
cause, after all, there is the question of 
housing and transportation and all those 
problems that makes it very difficult to 
move the men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. WAL- 
TER] has expired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from California [Mr. BrapLEy] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to take the time of the Committee 
at this late hour. I have refrained from 
speaking on this bill because some might 
think I have some personal interest in it, 
as a graduate of the Academy. But in 
view of the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Maryland about shipping, I 
can hardly refrain from offering a short 
rebuttal. Let us keep the record straight. 
I think I know about Chesapeake Bay, 
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and I know about the Naval Academy 
and the planes that would fly from this 
airport. The channel is many miles off 
this prospective airport site. How any- 
body can conceive that a few planes fly- 
ing from this airport could endanger 
merchant ships going up and down a 
channel several miles away, or could en- 
danger the aircraft, I fail to understand. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FALLON. What I said was that 
reports from the shippers in Baltimore 
who ply the ships between foreign ports 
and Baltimore was to that effect. They 
were not my words. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I believe that those 
who made this report must be seeing the 
picture in a rather peculiar way, to say 
the least. In my own mind, I am certain, 
and I will say to the Committee that 
these planes can in no way endanger 
shipping in Chesapeake Bay, and I do not 
believe they will increase the insurance 
rates in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not a fact that Sec- 
retary for Air Symington has offered An- 
drews Field to the Naval Academy? And 
is it not a fact that Andrews Field is not 
any farther from the Naval Academy 
than the West Point Field is from the 
Military Academy? 

Mr. BRADLEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not know the answers 
to those questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. iMeEapDE]. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no desire at this late hour 
to hold the committee any longer than 
just to clear up one statement that was 
made with respect to a communication 
from Secretary for Air Symington. 
Under date of April 7, I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Symington: 

APRIL 7, 1948. 
Hon. W. Sruart SyMINGTON, 
Secretary for Air, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Currently the House 
of Representatives is considering passage of 
a bill (H. R. 3314) which would authorize the 
Navy t» acquire a large block of land for con- 
struction of an air facility for flight indoc- 
trination for midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy. For this purpose the Navy has selected 
a site near Sandy Point which has been op- 
posed by many, among whom is the mayor of 
Baltimore and the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In the interest of economy and to further 
the basic spirit behind the Armed Services 
merger, it has occurred to me that the air 
facilities at Andrews Field might be made im- 
mediately available to the Academy as a solu- 
tion to their problem. Andrews Field is ap- 
proximately the same distance away from 
the Naval Academy as Stewart Field is from 
the Military Academy at West Point. 

I would appreciate having your views. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HucH A. MEADE, 
Member of Congress. 
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Under date of April 30, he wrote me 

the following reply: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1948. 
Hon. HuGH A. MEADE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MEADE: The suggestion contained 
in your letter of April 7 that facilities be 
made available at Andrews Air Force Base 
for flight indoctrination of midshipmen 
strikes me as having considerable merit. 

While our plans for the future use of An- 
drews Air Force Base call for full utilization 
of the facilities there, we are quite willing 
to readjust our plans so as to provide a 
portion of the facilities for naval use. Of 
course there are many factors involved, such 
as the extent of facilities required and the 
serious problem of congested air space in 
the Washington area, which have to be taken 
into consideration. Not being aware of the 
extent of naval requirements, I am, of course, 
not certain whether all these objections can 
be overcome to the Navy’s satisfaction. 

However, if approached by the Navy on this 
matter, we would be more than willing to 
do everything possible to meet their require- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 
W. Stuart SyMINGTON. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LATHAM] is recognized. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I was 
somewhat shocked a few minutes ago to 
hear the gentleman from California say 
that he is glad the Navy is taking avia- 
tion seriously. I think this is typical of 
the general misunderstanding and igno- 
rance concerning naval aviation opera- 
tions and the relationship between naval 
air and naval surface operations. I sup- 
pose there was a time way back before 
this last war, many years before, when 
airplanes were incidental to naval opera- 
tions, when a battleship had one or two 
aircraft to use for scouting purposes and 
when cruisers carried a couple of air- 
craft; but that day is long since past and 
gone, and such was not the situation 
during the last war. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Vice 
Chief of Naval Operations, in his testi- 
mony on the unification bill before the 
Expenditures Committee of the House, 
pointed out very clearly that during the 
last war and at the present time the 
function of the surface ships, the battle- 
ships, cruisers, transports, and so forth, 
is to support the naval air arm. Now, 
let us look at one or two figures just a 
moment. In one 3-month campaign in 
the Pacific the Japanese lost 7,830 air- 
craft out of which 4,155 were shot down 
by the fleet. I will not read any more 
at this time. That is enough. 

In light of these statistics, the remark 
that the Navy is not taking aviation seri- 
ously is to me rather amusing. 

This airfield will do this: It will merely 
bring the naval training set-up up to the 
level of the responsibilities that the Navy 
has today and the responsibilities which 
it had during the last war, and certainly 
it will have those responsibilities in any 
future conflict in which we might engage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BATEs]. 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the few words I have to say 
may be repetitious, but I do want to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee have given a great deal of thought 
and study to this problem over a period 
of a year. In addition to that, six dif- 
ferent naval selection boards have 
unanimously agreed not only that naval 
indoctrination flights should be carried 
out in the vicinity of the Naval Academy, 
but also that the site we have discussed 
this afternoon in the district represented 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Sasscer] should be the site upon which 
the airport be located. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1943 this project was 
authorized and an appropriation was 
made for it. The thing that held it up 
at that time was the critical material 
situation, together with the fact that we 
were in the midst of a great war. Ad- 
miral King, then Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, did not think we should embark 
upon a program of building an airport at 
a time when the curriculum at the Naval 
Academy was on a 3-year basis. It is on 
a 4-year basis now, so that we should 
immediately embark upon this program 
of air indoctrination. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. SASSCER. Reference has been 
made to a letter from Mr. Symington. 
May I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that this was a letter written not 
in the ordinary course of departmental 
work but as one of a series of letters 
passing back and forth between the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MgapE] and 
Mr. Symington. In that letter it is 
stated that they had future plans for 
Andrews Field, but since then the NATS 
moved in. At the time that letter was 
written a request was made that some 
of the planes be moved away. The gen- 
tleman will see that this is not in Mr. 
Symington’s department. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Not 
only that, but Mr. Symington, in the let- 
ter that the gentleman from Maryland 
{Mr. MeabDE] read this afternoon, said: 

Of course, there are many factors involved, 
such as the extent of facilities and the seri- 
ous problem of the congested air space in 
the Washington area. 


That is the Andrews Field area. We 
find since then a representative of NATS 
has requested the Navy Department to 
house some of their planes which are 
now at Andrews Field, at the Patuxent 
Naval Base. 

Mr. Chairman, these are our boys. 
All the boys at the Naval Academy, with 
few exceptions, are boys we appointed. 
Certainly we do not want to throw them 
in the midst of heavy air traffic, which 
may mean their lives. 

This bill has the unanimous report of 
the Navy Department and every board 
ever selected by it to consider the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FAtton]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Fatton) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Buck: Page, 3, 
line 3, strike out lines 3 and 4. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has to do with the liquid- 
fuel rocket test laboratory proposed for 
Jersey City, N. J., which is item 10 on 
page 4 of the report. The report states 
that the laboratory must be barricaded 
and soundproofed. That is obvious, be- 
cause the laboratory is situated within 
rifle shot of the most congested area of 
population in the United States. There 
certainly seems no advantage to con- 
struct that sort of a laboratory in a lo- 
cation where the building must be sound- 
proofed and barricaded at a great ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 

Reading on further—and this is an 
example of the sort of misinformation 
which is given to the Congress, and on 
which the Congress is expected to leg- 
islate, the report says: 

There are presently no facilities available 
in the eastern part of the United States. 


Now, I refer to the hearings on page 
3707 where the following appears: 

The M. W. Kellogg Co. has also an existing 
facility of the type requested which was con- 
structed under an Army Air Forces contract. 


The report goes on to say that those 
facilities will be located about three- 
quarters of a mile from the Jersey City 
shops of the M. W. Kellogg Co., adjacent 
to the rocket motor-test laboratories 
presently in use for Army Air Forces de- 
velopment work. This new laboratory 
would be a complete duplication of a 
facility which already exists. 

The natural place for a laboratory of 
this sort, of course, is at one of the great 
rocket-test fields which are provided in 
this very bill. It seems completely waste- 
ful and completely ridiculous te build an- 
other laboratory alongside an already ex- 
isting laboratory to do the same kind of 
work which the existing laboratory is al- 
ready doing, and all this at a cost of 
about one-third of a million dollars. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman a 
moment ago in quoting from the hearings 
made the statement that the M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. has already an existing facility 
of the type requested, and he stopped 
there. Now, had he continued, he would 
have said “which was constructed under 
an Army Air Forces contract and is used 
essentially full time on this work,” which 
means that the facilities of that labora- 
tory are used wholly by the Army Air 
Forces. 

Mr. BUCK. Is the gentleman in a po- 
sition to’tell us the extent of this alleged 
full utilization? 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Other than what we 
have been informed by representatives of 
the armed forces. 

Mr. BUCK. I decline to yield at this 
point. 

When the report states that there are 
presently no facilities available in the 
eastern part of the United States, and 
then when the hearing states that this 
laboratory is to be built immediately ad- 
jacent to an existing similar laboratory, 
I somewhat question the faith which may 
be placed in the statements supplied by 
the armed forces. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, all I want to say is that 
this is a very vital part of the program 
for guided missiles research. I hope the 
amendment will fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 10, line 1, strike out 
“$92,932,600” and insert “$91,949,950”; and 
in line 3 strike out “$116,756,900" and insert 
“$116,532,953.” 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment provides a 
correction of the totals in the bill, to 
comply with the reduction of $1,206,597 
brought about as a result of the amend- 
ment limiting the space in the buildings 
to be constructed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keere, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6341) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
619, he reported the bill back to the 
House. with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a similar 
Senate bill (S. 1675) to authorize the Sec- 


Mr. 
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retary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bates of Massa- 
chusetts: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill S. 1675 and insert in lieu 
thereof the provisions of the bill H. R. 6341 
as passed. ~ 


Mr. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings by which the bill H. R. 6341 was 
passed were vacated, and the bill was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 
on its amendment to the bill S. 1675 
and ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. BATES 
of Massachusetts, ARENDS, COLE of New 
York, Sasscer, and Brooks. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for leave to file 
before midnight tonight the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
the bill H. R. 6777 together with supple- 
mental views of minority members of 
the committee desiring to file their views 
on the bill, and to file the technical 
analysis of bill’s provisions by midnight 
Priday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE. ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill S. 2454 and the bill 
H. R. 6728. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DECONTROL ACT OF 1947, 
TEMPORARY EXTENSION 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill H. R. 6659. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
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in the Recorp and include some tables 
regarding European relief. 

Mr. HARVEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star. 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, revise 
and extend my remarks, and include a 
telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following telegram has been 
sent to many Members of Congress by 
Francis M. Sullivan. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, 'D. C. June 1, 1948. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Consideration given service-connected dis- 
abled during Eightieth Congress is deplor- 
able. But when Congress intends to take 
away established rights from service-con- 
nected seriously disabled, disabled Amer- 
ican veterans wonder why the preference 
for foreigners through ERP and other 
foreign relief over men disabled in fighting 
such foreigners. Section 106 of H. R. 6712 
will take away benefits from service-con- 
nected seriously disabled so as to put pre- 
mium on laziness. Congress should not 
consider discontinuing tax exemption of dis- 
ability compensation of former servicemen 
who are totally and permanently disabled, 
amputees, paraplegics, and other similar 
cases. Seriously disabled veterans who lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps should 
be commended instead of penalized. Sec- 
tion 106 of bill would eliminate any benefit 
of disability compensation for employed 
seriously disabled. 

FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, 
Director of National Legislation, Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 


Mr. Speaker, I think a mistake was 
made when this was put in the bill. Iam 
very sure it will be removed, if not by the 
committee, then by the House. 

I have asked that the name of Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs be changed 
to the American Veterans Affairs’ Com- 
mittee in order that if the calendar is 
called it will have an early place on the 
call of the calendar. Legislation dealing 
with disabled veterans has not been 
passed as it should in this Congress. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee should 
have its full day, days, or weeks in order 
to discuss and pass legislation for our 
veterans. Much time is given to other 
matters of much less importance and to 
discussion of vast sums, sums given to 
foreign countries and much legislation is 
passed for that purpose. Our own vet- 
erans should come first. But Iam hope- 
ful that within the next 10 days, numer- 
ous bills will be passed. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may meet 
tomorrow, notwithstanding the House 
is in session. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
notwithstanding the House may be in 
session, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs may meet tomorrow and Saturday. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the rule is that 
committees may meet only during gen- 
eral debate. Would the gentlewoman 
amend her request accordingly? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is the request I made, Mr. Speaker. 
I thought that was understood in the 
rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the no- 
tice sent out by the majority whip indi- 
cated that the foreign aid appropriation 
bill would come up tomorrow. That bill 
will not be ready tomorrow, but the naval 
appropriation bill will be. We will ac- 
cordingly proceed with the Navy appro- 
priation bill tomorrow, and endeavor to 
take up the foreign aid appropriation on 
Friday. 

It has been suggested that we consider 
some bills on the District Calendar on 
Monday next. Mr. Speaker, I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Monday next to consider bills 
on the District Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Also, Mr. Speaker, 
many Members have inquired of me as 
to whether or not the Consent Calendar 
and the Private Calendar will be called 
again. Under the rules of the House, 
the Consent Calendar will be called on 
Monday next, but I believe it is better to 
call both the Consent Calendar and the 
Private Calendar on Tuesday next. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be in order to call 
both the Consent and Private Calendars 
on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that mean that suspensions will 
come up on Tuesday? 

Mr. HALLECK. No, it does not. The 
request I have submitted does not include 
the calling of suspensions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman amend his request so as to 
include that? 
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Mr. HALLECK. No. I am sorry I 
cannot. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ido 
not want to object, Mr. Speaker, but I 
will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR AIR-MAIL 
PARCEL-POST SERVICE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
today approved legislation to establish 
an air-mail parcel-post service, and rec- 
ommended its passage. This bill is the 
result over a period of several months 
made by a subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
as well as the entire membership of our 
committee. 

Under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion air-mail parcel post will be sent by 
air directly to approximately 565 cities 
in the United States. This service may 
be utilized by every user of the postal 
service under a provision that requires 
the Department to use a combination of 
surface and air transportation. 

The bill provides for charges that will 
require that air parcel pay for all the 
services rendered. 

The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has been conducting investi- 
gations of postal services to determine 
among other things, where economies 
can be made in existing operations and 
where new services can be added which 
will not only pay their way but in addi- 
tion thereto, show a profit to the postal 
service. 

A report made by our committee, after 
careful study of the problem, covers two 
phases of air-mail operation. First, the 
air-mail subsidies amounting to Over 
$15,000,000 annually which is being cur- 
rently paid from the Post Office Depart- 
ment funds, and the second is the ques- 
tion of providing an air parcel-post 
service. 

Our studies have developed that there 
is a vast amount of space on the air- 
planes for which the Department is now 
paying but not used for transportation 
of mail, so our committee has recom- 
mended this bill to institute air parcel- 
post service. 

In addition to providing a fine service 
to the public, the volume of air parcel 
post will reduce the present deficit in 
first-class air mail. In excess of 19,000,- 
000 ton-miles of space is now being paid 
for by the Post Office Department, but 
is not being used. This can be used to 
carry air parcel post without any addi- 
tional cost to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There are five carriers that are 
not now receiving a guaranteed minimum 


load which have recently been granted 
increases in mail pay amounting to over 
$5,000,000 annually. Under a recently 
adopted policy of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board the amount paid to these carriers 
for each ton-mile of mail carried de- 
creases as the volume increases. It is 
conceivable that with the increased 
volume of mail going to these carriers 
the ton-mile payments can be reduced 
from the present charge of 60 cents to 
40 cents. 

The views of our committee concerning 
the manner in which air-line subsidy is 
handled, are set forth in a committee 
report. I commend your careful reading 
of it. When the Post Office Department 
appropriation bill was before the other 
body, the chairman of the committee 
referring to our report, said, “I commend 
this matter to the attention of every Sen- 
ator. I believe it is something more im- 
portant than we realize.” 

Our commitee report points out that 
under the present system, we have cre- 
ated a procedure for subsidizing the air 
lines which permits an administrative 
board to make determinations on a broad 
national policy without having the prior 
approval of Congress, and without hav- 
ing the approval of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee to grant funds neces- 
sary to put these policies into effect. I 
think the Members of the House can 
readily see that basically this is con- 
trary to the policies of the Government 
which vests in the Congress control of 
Federal expenditures through appropri- 
ations. 

An examination will disclose that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board through its au- 
thority to determine where subsidies shall 
be paid, has recently authorized a lump 
sum payment of $1,893,658 to the South- 
west Airways which is a feeder line. Nine 
hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars 
of this amount is in addition to mail pay 
already received. This payment is to 
cover the period from December 2, 1946, 
to March 31, 1948. In other words, it is 
retroactive. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee recommended that the subsidies 
paid to the air lines be based upon a 
direct appropriation rather than per- 
mitting the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
draw at will upon Federal funds. Such 
@ procedure would not only have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the over-all expendi- 
tures for subsidies, but would as well, 
provide assistance in a uniform, fair, 
and unbiased manner. 

At the time of the hearings on air 
mail, it was testified that only one air 


carrier having a ton-mile rate was paid 


on the basis of a minimum amount of 
mail, irrespective of whether it carried 
the amount of mail or not. Toshow you 
how that worked out, this particular air 
line was paid in 9 months of 1947, $2,- 
211,420 as compared to $388,462.70 for 
the entire year of 1946 in which year— 
1946—it carried 200,000 more ton-miles 
of mail. 

Since these hearings were held all the 
large lines with the exception of five are 
now paid based upon this minimum load 
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requirement. This subterfuge permits 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to retain 
ton-mile rates paid to the carriers which 
are more nearly comparable and, at the 
same time, pay certain carriers a large 
sum of money additional, simply by rais- 
ing the minimum load requirements. 

In my opinion, the results of the in- 
vestigation of our committee, both as it 
relates to the establishment of this air 
parcel post service and to the separation 
of subsidy, will be of great benefit to the 
taxpayers as well as the patrons of the 
Postal Service. 

It is hoped, as I have said, that the 
establishment of air parcel post will pro- 
vide for a much needed service to the 
people of this country, especially those 
who are farther away from large centers 
of population and at the same time pro- 
vide a revenue that will reduce the 
amount of subsidies that are now being 
paid from the Federal Treasury and 
charged to the Postal Service. It is also 
expected that it will reduce the deficit in 
the Post Office Department by $10,000,- 
000. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
same question of the rules of the House 
apply to the request made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] that 
applied to the other request? ‘That is, 
that the committee is authorized to sit 
only during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds upon 
inquiry that the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen] did not put 
any restrictions upon when the commit- 
tee was to sit. 

Mr. HOBBS. I understand; but the 
majority leader said that this request 
always included that understanding. 

The SPEAKER. There has been an 
occasional diversion from the rule. 


CONSENT AND PRIVATE CALENDARS 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESELTON. DolI understand that 
the situation now is, because of the ob- 
jection to the request of the majority 
leader, that all matters on the Consent 
Calendar and all matters on the Private 
Calendar will not likely be acted upon 
at this session? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
Consent Calendar would be called, of 
course, next Monday. 

Mr. HESELTON. And the same thing 
is true of the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Private Calen- 
dar will not be called. The objection 
prevents further call of the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. HESELTON. And no further con- 
sideration will be given to bills on the 
Private Calendar at this session? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not 
answer that, because the Chair does not 
know how long the Congress is going to 
be in session. 
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STAMPS COMMEMORATIVE OF ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE POUL- 
TRY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Senate, which was read by the Clerk: 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed 
to request the House to return to the Sen- 
ate the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) en- 
titled “Joint resolution authorizing the issu- 
ance of a special series of stamps commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
poultry business in the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the request is granted. 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Nopar (at the 
request of Mr. MCMAHON) on account 
of illness in the family. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. HALLEcK]? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8.582. An act authorizing annual pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and insular gov- 
ernments, for the benefit of their local politi- 
cal subdivisions, based on the fair value of 
the national-forest land situated therein, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

S. 1243. An act to provide for the payment 
of revenues from certain lands into the tribal 
funds of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

S. 1260. An act to create a commission to 
hear and determine the claims of certain 
motor carriers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1274. An act conveying all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands in Wilkinson County, Miss., to 
the heirs, assigns, and successors in title of 
William Collins; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

8.1275. An act conveying all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
certain lands in Warren County, Miss., to 
the heirs, assigns, and successors in title of 
Moses Evans; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

8.1560. An act to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes;to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 1561. An act to protect the national se- 
curity of the United States by permitting 
the summary termination of employment of 
civilian officers and employees of various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1797. An act to authorize the advance on 
the retired list of Lt. John T, McDermott, 
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United States Navy (retired), to the grade 
of lieutenant commander; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 1861. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the postal 
service; to establish uniform procedures for 
computing compensation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, so as to pro- 
vide promotions for temporary employees of 
the custodial service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2174. An act to amend further sections 
10 and 12 of the Pay Readjustment Act of 
1942, as amended (37 U. S. C. 110 and 112), 
relating to allowances; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 2186. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 2281. An act to provide for an air parcel- 
post service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2495. An act to authorize adjustments 
of rentals paid for premises leased for 10 or 
more years for use as post offices; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2505. An act to amend the act of August 
1, 1947, to clarify the position of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force with respect to such 
act, and to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to establish six additional positions in 
the professional and scientific service, and 
for other purposes; Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 2510. An act to provide for certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Post Office De- 
partment, including retainment of pneu- 
matic-tube systems, and for other purposes; 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

8.2549. An act to increase the lending 
authority of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington; Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2553. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Mystic River 
Bridge Authority, an instrumentality of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, an ease- 
ment for the construction and operation of 
bridge approaches over and across lands 
comprising a part of the United States Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

S. 2617. An act to include certain lands in 
the Carson National Forest, New Mexico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

8. 2622. An act to provide that personnel 
of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Organized Reserve Corps shall have 
a common Federal appointment or enlistment 
as reserves of the Army of the United States, 
to equalize disability benefits applicable to 
such personnel, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 2642. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2643. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a lien for moneys due 
hospitals for services rendered in cases 
caused by negligence or fault of others and 
providing for the recording and enforcing of 
such liens,” approved June 30, 1939; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2675. An act to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

S. 2743. An act providing for the more ex- 
peditious determination of certain claims 
filed by the Ute Indians; to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

S. 2747. An act to amend the Canal Zone 
Code for the purpose of incorporating the 
Panama Railroad Co.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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§. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the South Coulee Dam in the 
Columbia Basin project to O’Sullivan Dam; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R.1572. An act for the relief of Basque 
aliens; 

H. R. 3638. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act establishing a National Archives of 
the United States Government; 

H.R. 3680. An act to amend sections 207, 
213, 215, 216, 220, 222, and 225, of title 2 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, as amended; 

H.R. 4954. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, under 
Federal reclamation laws, of the Kennewick 
division of the Yakima project, Washington; 

H.R.5151. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to James P. Love 
a patent to certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippi; 

H.R.5155. An act to authorize Secretary 
of Interior to have made a joint reconnais- 
sance survey of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal; 

H.R. 5283. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of surplus sand at Fort Story, V2.; 

H.R. 5553. An act to amend paragraph 
1772 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 

H. R. 5587. An act to add certain lands to 
the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park, in 
the State of North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5607. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1949, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 5965. An act to amend paragraph 813 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H.R. 6056. An act to amend an Act of 
Congress approved February 9, 1881, which 
granted a right-of-way for railroad purposes 
through certain lands of the United States 
in Richmond County, N. Y.; 

H.R. 6078. An act to amend section 303 
(e) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; 

H.R. 6091. An act to withdraw certain land 
as available land within the meaning of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920 
(42 Stat. 108), as amended, and to restore 
it to its previous status under the control 
of the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6242. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1949, the present suspension 
of import dutiés on scrap iron, scrap steel, 
and nonferrous metal scrap; 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Turners Society in the United States; 

H. J. Res. 341. Joint resolution to authorize 
the issuance of a special series of stamps com- 
memorative of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Fort Kearney in the 
State of Nebraska; 

H. J. Res. 384. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purposes of exhibition at the Interna- 
tional Industrial Exposition, Inc., Atlantic 
City, N. J., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the release, free of estate and 
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gift tax, of powers of appointment, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 252. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Lee Jones Cardy; 

8.314. An act for the relief of Robert E. 
Lauritzen; 5 

§. 825. An act for the relief of Ern Wright; 

8.1035. An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the hospital at Camp White, Medford, 
Oreg., and Schick General Hospital, Clinton, 
Iowa, for use as domiciliary facilities by the 
Veterans’ Administration; 

S. 1055. An act for the relief of Mrs. Irma 
M. Pierce and Charles Z. Pierce; 

S.1206. An act for the relief of Jack 
O'Donnell Graves; 


8.1588. An act for the relief of E. W. 


Strong; 

S.1729. An act for the relief of Gudrun 
Emma Ericsson; 

8.1771. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Powell Townsite, Wyo., Shoshone reclama- 
tion project, Wyoming, to the James S. 
McDonald Post 5054, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Powell, Wyo. 

S. 1886. An act for the relief of William M. 
Looney; 

§. 1941. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretaray of the Interior to issue to John 
F. Compton, formerly John Crazy Bull, a 
patent in fee to certain land; and 

S. 2060. An act for the relief of Edgar 
Wikner Percival. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that th: House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
3, 1948, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1606. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal by various 
Government agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

1607. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to give effect to the 
international wheat agreement entered into 
by the United States and other countries re- 
lating to the stabilization of supplies and 
Mcices in the international wheat market, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1608. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation to 
be derived by transfer from another appro- 
priation in the amount of $5,000 for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 687); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. , 

1609. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $4,366,000 
for the Department of State (H. Doc. No. 
688); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1610. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting sup- 


plemental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1949 in the amount of $1,587,750 
for the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
689); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1611. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting an 
estimate of appropriation for the several 
executive departments and independent 
offices to pay claims for damages, audited 
claims, and judgments rendered against the 
United States, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $12,838,409.60, together 
with an indefinite amount as may be neces- 
sary to pay interest and costs (H. Doc. No. 
690); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1612. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1948 in the amount of $600,000 for 
disaster relief (H. Doc. No. 691); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: ; 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 6771. A bill making 
appropriations for military functions ad- 
ministered by the National Military Estab- 
lishment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2135). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. PLUMLEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.6772. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Navy and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2136). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. S, 1747. 
An act to authorize credits in certain ac- 
counts of United States property and dis- 
bursing officers under the War Department, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2139). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 6652. A bill to amend the act of 
June 11, 1946, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2140). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. S. 1791. An act 
to transfer certain lands at Camp Phillips, 
Kans., to the Department of the Army; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2143). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. S. 2215. An 
act to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
support research and training in diseases of 
the heart and circulation, and to aid the 
States in the development of community pro- 
grams for the control of these diseases, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept No. 2144). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 6707. A bill to 
amend the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Cong.), and for other pur- 
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poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 2145). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOWE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 3657. A bill to provide for a Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval Academy 
and for a Board of Visitors to the United 
States Military Academy, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 2146). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOWE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 6494. A bill to provide that personnel 
of the National Guard of the United States 
and the Organized Reserve Corps shall have 
a common Federal appointment or enlist- 
ment as reserves of the Army of the United 
States, to equalize disability benefits appli- 
cable to such personnel, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2147). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TOWE: Committee on Armed Services. 
S. 295. An act to further amend the thir- 
teenth paragraph of section 127a of the Na- 
tional Defense Act, as amended; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2148). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TOWE: Committee on Armed Services. 
S. 1214. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the training of officers 
for the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 13, 1946, as amend- 
ed; without amendment (Rept. No. 2149). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 5036. A bill to au- 
thorize the attendance of the United States 
Marine Corps Band at the national assembly 
of the Marine Corps League to be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 22 to September 
25, inclusive, 1948; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2150). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6406. A bill providing 
procedures for the control of the use of 
penalty mail by Government departments; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 2151). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6628. A bill to 
provide for a program in the field of lighter- 
than-air aeronautics under the direction of 
the United States Maritime Commission, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 2152). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 4865. A bill 
granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to an interstate compact relating to the 
better utilization of the fisheries (marine, 
shell, and anadromous) of the Gulf coast and 
creating the Gulf States Marine Fisheries 
Commission; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
2153). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, H.R. 6766. A 
bill to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, as amended, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2154). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. 8.1052. An act to fix the salaries 
of certain justices and judges of the Territory 
of Hawali; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2155). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 5687. A bill relating to the 
jurisdiction of the circuit courts of appeals 
to review decisions of the Tax Court; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2156). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6635. A bill 
to amend tne Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, and for other purposes; 
witn an amendment (Rept. No. 2157). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOLLIVER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6726. A bill 
to amend the Public Health Service Act to 
provide for, foster, and aid in coordinating 
research relating to dental diseases and con- 
ditions, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 2158). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 6732. A 
bill to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to support research and training in poliomye- 
litis and other diseases, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment Rept. No. 2159). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5154. A bill to extend the pericd with- 
in which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
carry out the purpose of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act by making 
payments to agricultural producers; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2160). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 6657. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 77 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved 
July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2161). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 945. A bill relating to the 
payment of fees, expenses, and costs of 
jurors; with amendments (Rept. No. 2162). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REES: Committee or Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6773. A bill to provide 
for an air parcel-post service, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2163). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Thir- 
teenth intermediate report on investigation 
of surplus real property and consolidation of 
facilities of the armed services in the San 
Francisco Bay area; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2164). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HINSHAW: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 2454. An act to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to make further provision for the 
recording of title to, interests in, and en- 
cumbrances upon certain aircraft, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2165). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr., WOLVERTON: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6728. 
A bill to authorize medical and hospital serv- 
ice for those employed in the maritime serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2166). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 6777. A bill to ex- 
tend the coverage of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, to increase certain 
benefits payakle under such system, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
To. 2168). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1220. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the United States District Court 
of Maryland to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of James D. Sigler 
and Frederick P. Vogelsang III; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 2137). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in’ the Executive Departments. H. R. 
5113. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
John W. Mitchell; with amendments (Rept. 
No, 2138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: 

H.R.6771. A bill making appropriations 
for military functions administered by the 
National Military Establishment for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H R. 6772. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Navy and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 6773. A bill to provide for an air par- 
cel-post service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6774. A bill to authorize adjustment 
of rentals paid for premises leased for 10 or 
more years for use as post offices; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6775. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, protection, operation, mainte- 
nance, rental, and sale of housing for per- 
sons engaged in defense activities in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6776. A bill to exempt from certain 
penal provisions persons serving in armed 
forces of the United Nations or of certain 
other groups for the purpose of preserving 
peace in Palestine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6777. A bill to extend the coverage of 
the old-age and survivors insurance system, 
to increase certain benefits payable under 
such system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6778. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Air Force to establish land-based air 
warning and control installations for the na- 
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tional security, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 6779. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, and for other purpuses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ISACSON: 

H. R. 6780. A bill to promote the national 
defense, to establish national ownership and 
operation of the military aircraft industry 
and other munitions industries which may 
be designated, and to promote the peace by 
eliminating the commercial motive and 
profiteering from the production of muni- 
tions needed for national defense; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. x 

By Mr. LOVE: , 

H. R. 6781. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of certain officers in the Army and Navy 
Nurse Corps; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 6782. A bill to provide emergency aid 
for the repair, restoration, or reconstruction 
of public facilities damaged or destroyed by 
certain catastrophes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 6783. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of withdrawn land in tracts too small to be 
classed as farm units under the Reclamation 
Act; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 6784. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
flocds, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 6785. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
annuities for certain former employees of 
the Government; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6786. A bill relating to the disposi- 
tion of moneys collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as grazing fees from certain public 
lands situated in the State of Arizona; to 
the Committee on Public Lands, 

H. R. 6787. A bill to protect scenic values 
along Oak Creek Canyon and certain tribu- 
taries thereof within the Coconino National 
Forest, Ariz.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H. R. 6788. A bill to provide emergency aid 
for the repair, restoration, or reconstruction 
of public facilities damaged or destroyed by 
certain catastrophes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. J. Res. 416. Joint resolution providing 
for the printing and binding for the use of 
the House 1,500 copic: of Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. J. Res. 417. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim June 20, 1948, as Emblem 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution to provide 
assistance to farmers whose property was 
destroyed or damaged, in whole or in part, 
by floods in the Columbia River Basin in 
1948, in order to enable them to continue 
farming operations to produce food to meet 
the international shortage; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Res, 624. Resolution agreeing to the 
conference requested by the Senate on the 
bill H. R. 5883, making appropriations for 
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the Department of Agriculture (exclusive of 
the Farm Credit Administration) for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 6789. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
L. Carmalt; to the Committee or the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 6790. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Thomas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6791. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Werner Tech; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 6792. A bill for the relief of Sampson 

Ross; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. 2. 6793. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
L. Anderson, a civil-service employee, per- 
manently injured through negligent treat- 
ment at the Army Advisory Group Station 
Hospital at Nanking, China; tc the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, FTC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


2043. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens 
of New York :City to the Congress of the 
United States, to provide for the adm‘ fsion 
of displaced persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2044. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Robert 
Schick and 54 other residents of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and vicinity, urging support of H. R. 
6397; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2045. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 
United Public Workers of America (CIO), 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Federal 
pay-raise bill; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2046. Also, petition of citizens of Hot 
Springs, Ark., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of H. R. 2953, the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2047. Also, petition of John Flores, of New 
York City, and others, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
defeat of legislation titled “The Subversive 
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Activities Control Act”; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

2048. Also, petition of Mrs. Robert Gal- 
breath and others, of Florida, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 
16; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2049. Also, petition of T. S. Kinney, Or- 
lando, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2050. Also, petition of Mrs. Kent Pendleton, 
Eustis, Fla., and others, petitioning consider- 
ation of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2051. Also, petition of Earl C. Scott, Tam- 
pa, Fla., and others, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

2052. Also, petition of Miss Sarah Klein- 
schmidt, Tampa, Fla., and others, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to endorsement of the Townsend plan, 
H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

2053. Also, petition of George E. Larson, 
Tampa, Fla., and others, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
endorsement of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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